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A 


ABERDEVINE, the, 689 
Abutilon Golden Fleece, 263, 608 
Abutilon igneum, 205 
Abutilons, 577 
Acacia dealbata, 717 
lophantha, 403 
Riceana, 692 
Acacias, young, treatment of, 214 
Acantholimon glumaceum, 316 
venustum, 607 
Acantholimons, the, 607 
Acanthus mollis, 442 
Acanthuses and Gunneras, a border of, 
119 
Achimenes, 545 
as greenhouse plants, 258 
Achorutes, 88 
Acineta Barkeri, 541 
chrysantha, 541 
densa, 541 _ 
Hrubyana, 541 
Humboldti, 541 
Acinetas, 541 
Acis autwmnale, 722 
Aconites, sowing, 82 
Actza spicata, 400 
Adam’s Needle, 523; variegated, the, 666 
Adiantum affine, 590 
Capillus-veneris, 695 
cuneatum, 590 
excisum, 590 
Farleyense, 66, 298, 698 
formosum, 590, 695 
glaucophyllum, 590 
yracillimum, 590 
macrophyllum, 590 
monochlamys, 695 
pedatum, 268, 590, 695 
princeps, 318, 695 
sulphureum, 695 
tenerum, 590 
trapeziforme, 590 
Williamsi, 590 
Adiantums, 2, 694, 707 
for small hanging-baskets, 749 
Adonis amurensis, 719 
vernalis, 455 
Aérides Fieldingi, 118 
japonicum, 400 
odoratum, 93 
JB schynanthuses, the, 671 
Agathwa ceelestis, 108, 552 
Agave, treatment of, 53 
Air-plant, a fragrant, 93 
Alanda arborea, 265 
Alders, cutting back, 157 
Allamanda grandiflora not flowering, 295 
winter temperature for, 307 
A’lamandas, 95, 242 
Alocasia metallica, 413 
Alocasias, the, 413 
Aloe, the, at Darwen Bank, Torquay, 241 
Alstremerias, 43 
hybrid, 161 
planting, 337 
Alterations, making, 607 
Althea ‘frutex, 386 
Amaryllis, culture of, 98 
growing, 432 
seedling, 162 
Amaryllises, 162 
potting, 635 
Amateur, what is an? 248 
Amelanchier canadensis, 149 
American-blight and insects, 155 
Ammonia, liquid, 445 
sulphate of, 533 
Ampelopsis bipinnata, 426 
for building, 518 
muralis, 424 
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| Ampelopsis, propagating, 446 
Veitchi, growing, 432 
Anagallis unifolia, 162 
Anchusas, the, 312 
Androsace lanuginosa, 257, 276; 1. Leicht- 
lini, 276; 1. oculata, 276 
Anemone fulgens, 89, 657 ; flowers going 
green, 66; planting over, 214 
japonica, 426 ; j. alba, 480, 504 ; and its 
varieties, 619 ; j. Lord Ardilaun, 440 
Robinsoniana, 136 
seed, sowing, 228 
sylvestris, 160 
thalictroides, 349 
The Bride, 247 
Anemones, Hybrid, 186 
planting, 472 
Poppy, the, 184; as cut flowers, 530 ; 
from Ireland, 540 
sowing, 82 
St. Brigid, 349 
Angrecum eburneum virens, 726 
sesquipedale, 177 
Animals poisoned by Broom, 64 
Annuals, best half-dozen, 25 
for autumn sowing, 349 
for border, 687, 706, 726 
good cutting, 369 
half-hardy, 130 
hardy, sowing, in autumn, 392 
in pots for winter flowering, 39 
in winter, 349 
sowing, 406 
Antirrhinum, sickly, 282 
Antirrhinums, 277, 445 
dwarf, 35 
withering, 321 
Ants, black, 293 
destroying, 170, 231, 544 
in vinery, 39 
on Peach-trees, 378 
overrunning garden, 263 
plague of, 379 
Aotus gracillima, 22 
Apera arundinacea, 441 
Apiary, seasonable work in the, 69, 143, 
200 





starting an, 296, 320 
Aphis amygdalis, 28 
Bean and Currant, 72 
Apparatus, heating, 54 
hot-water, cheap, 547 
Apple bark beetle, 389 
barrel, insects in, 700 
Baumann’s Reinette, 528 
best, the, 527, 553 
Bismarck, 325 
Blenheim Orange, 528 
Butter, American, 506 
Cellini, age of, 81 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, 391, 528, 569, 682 
Domino, 384 
Golden Pippin and its varieties, 148 
grafting, 702 
Hawthornden, 4 
Hoary Morning, 688 
Irish Peach, 253 
Kentish Codlin, 224 
Kerry Pippin, 528 
King of the Pippins, 528 
Lady Henniker, 587 
Lady Sudeley, 347, 528 
Lamb Abbey Pearmain, 10 
leaves, diseased, 459; eaten, 374 
Nelson’s Codlin, 57 
Norfolk Beaujin, 569 
pips, planting, 446 
Prince Albert, 484 
Ribston Pippin, 528 
Rosemary Russet, 528 
Roundway Magnum Bonum, 445 
Scarlet Nonpareil, 528, 569 
seedling, 702 





Apple Sturmer Pippin, 528 
Summer Golden Pippin, 528 
Warners King, 719 
Wellington, the, 604, 698 
wood cankered, 714 
Worcester Pearmain, 528 
Yellow Ingestre, 528 
Yorkshire Beauty, 384 

Apples, 488, 578 
amateur’s, 658 
and Pears for small gardens, 586 
as cordons, 611 
cankered, 714 
cooking, a selection of, 604 
cordon-trained, 456 
dessert, 528; a selection of, 604 
diseased, 346, 351, 517 
drying, for winter use, 506 
early, 367 
for windy garden, 644 
good keeping, 31, 51, 484 
netting, 267 
spotted, 611 
standard, late, 489 
winter, 604 

Apple-tree affected, 168 
barked, 281, 458 
bark, grubs under, 499 
Blenheim Orange, age of, 129 
branch, grub in, 740 
caterpillar on, 412 
cordon-trained, 456 
decayed, 546 
green caterpillar on, 407 
old, decaying, 129 
stem eaten, 499 

Apple-trees, 446 
canker in, 547 
cordon, 127; in fruit, 127 
diseased, 40 
infested, 261 
in pots, 546, 710 
keeping moths from, 432 
knobs on, 114, 141 
leaves of, dying, 170 
manuring, 644 
not breaking, 199 
old, 612 
pinching off the terminal shoots of, 

214 
pruning, 391, 741 

Apricots, 321 
growing, 379, 404, 419 
seedling, treatment of, 24 
under glass, 611 
varieties of, 336 

Apricot, the, in small gardens, 537 
fruit of, rotting, 350 

Aquarium, management of, 296 
stirting an, 407 

Aquilegia alpina, 554 
californica, 554, 555 
canadensis, 554 
chrysantha, 554 
coerulea, 209, 554, 555; ¢. fl.-pl., 555 
glandulosa, 554, 555 
olympied, 555 
pyrenaica, 554 
Skinneri, 554 
viridijlora, 554, 555 
Witmanniana, 554 

Aquilegias for decorations, 219 
from Aberdeen, 290 ; 
Hybrid, 91; transplanting, 170 
planting, 337 
the, 91, 554 

Arabis, sickly, 281 

Aralia leaves eaten, 168 
papyrifera, 218 
Sieboldi, 218, 577 

Araucaria bearing cones, 320 
excelsa, 323 
seeds, 495 
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Arbutus Unedo, 268, 545 
Arch across border at Fillingham Castle, 
526 
Clematises on, 526 
Gloire de Dijon Rose on, 526 
Virginian Creeper on, 511 
Arches in gardens, 526 
Roses over, 5 
hated covered with the common Hop, 
66 
Ardisia crenulata, 755 
Arenaria montana, 183 
Argyllshire, Brush-bush in, 464 
notes from, 726 
Armagh garden, notes from an, 136, 223, 
287, 344, 389, 493 
Armeria alpina rosea, 161 
vulgaris, edgings of, 219 
Artichoke chips, fried, 548 
soup, 548 
Artichokes, boiled, 548 
Globe, 3, 286, 328, 568; poor, 322 too 
tall, 350 
in winter, 678 
Japanese, growing, 82 
Jerusalem, 328 ; and Globe, 328 ; cook- 
ing, 548 
unsatisfactory, 264 
Arum crinitum, 87, 515 
Dracontium, 515 
Dracunculus, 515 
Dragon, Green, 515 
Dragon’s-mouth, 515 
flowers opening badly, 756 
rramineum, 516 
italicum, 515 
maculatum, 515 
orientale, 516 
paleestinum, 515, 516 
Sacred, 515, 516 
spirale, 516 
tenuifolium, 516 
three-leaved, 516 
triphyllum, 516 
Arums, hardy, 515 
lifting, 405 
not flowering, 472 
spotted, 743 
treatment of, 379 
Arundo conspicua, 21, 196, 470 
Donax, 470 
Asbestos, using, 546 
Asclepias tuberosa, 361, 440 
Ashes from railway sleepers, 459 
Ash, Mountain, 627 
Asparagus, 76, 378 
and frost, 224 
bed for, 115, 445, 689, 743 ; 
702 
beds, dressing, 532; making, 
old, 199; treatment of, 21, 247 
beetle, 714 
berried, 477 
cooking, 283, 309 
cutting, for decoration 406 
decumbens, 591 
deflexus, 591 
failing, 264 
Ferns, growing, 363, 518 
forced, cutting, 618 
forcing, 456 ; 
crowing, for table decoration, 
in summer, treatment of, 243 
moving, 281 
notes on, 62, 456 A. 
plumosus cristatus, 591 ; dividing, 547 ; 
pruning, 577 ; seeds of, 200; shoots 
dying, 546 ; p. nanus turning yellow, 
24, 703 
retrofractus arboreus, 591 
roots, 518 
Seaweed for, 68 
sickly, 126, 186 














Asparagus, spoiling, 146 
Sprengeri, 591, 682 
tenuissimus, 591, 651 
varieties of, 591 
verticillaris, 741 
white, 171 

Aspen, Weeping, the, 668 

Asperula, 364 

Asphodel, Giant, the, 104 

A sphodels, Giant, Oe of the, ol 

Aspidistra, 25 
flowers of, 10 
leaves splitting, 25 

Aspidistras, 473 
dividing, 247 

Aspidium angulare, 567 ; @. Kitsune, o67 

Aspidiums, native, 567 

Asplenium diversifolium, 523 
lucidum, 268 

Aster acris, 415 
Amellus bessarabicus, 

Riverslea, 494 
China, plants dying, 264 
ericoides, 543 
Harpur-Crewe, 269 
hybridus nanus, 493 
Novi-Belgi Harpur-Crewe, 426 
ptarmicoides, 603 
sibericus, 389 
single, 24 
Thomsoni, 344 

Asters, 453 
China, dying, 321, 322, 849 
Perennial, in mixed border, 319, 343 
planting out, 307 
with bad centres, 703 

Astilbe japonica, 211; owt-of-doors, 299 

Athalia spinarum, 121 

Aubergines, 108 

Aubrietia Fire King, 222 
purpurea, 209 

Aubrietias, 40 

Aucuba japonica, how to propagate, 304 ; 

j. femina, 636 
the, 628 

Aucuhbas, propagating, 756 

Auricula, alpine, the, 21 
show, seedlings, 264 

yellow, old double, 532 
Auriculas, 184, 741 
dying off, 459 
from seed, 2° 
offsets of, 321 
Autumn effect, herbaceous borders for, 
410 
flowers, 406 
Avadavat, death of, 187 
Aviary, birds for garden, 13, 70 
Azalea, 55 
and Camellia soil sticky, 68 
arborescens, by cuttings, propagation of, 
3845 
Deutsche Perle, 19, 109 
flowers small, 53 
Indian, double-flowered, a, 
mollis, 53, 683; is it hardy? 81; 
flowering; 98; propagating, 82 
Mrs. Turner, 735 
pontica, 53 
Roi d’Hollande, 176 
Vaseyi, 164 
Azaleas, 200, 388, 735 
after Howering, 742 
covered with Moss, 186 
Indian, 357, 715 
not succeeding, 186 
old, treatment of, 170 
pruning, 115, 722 
removing seed-pods from, : 
repotting, 446 
white-flowered, 19 
Azaras, 96 
Azolla caroliniana, 175 
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ALSAMS, treatment of, 186 
Bamboo not flowering, 420 
Bamboos, treatment of, 712 
Banana plants, starting, 17 
Baneberry, wild, the, 400 
Bank, dry hedge for, 724 
north, treatment of, 236 
Banks, sloping, evergreen 
250 
Bantams, ailing, 730 
Barberries, the, 628 
Barkeria Lindleyana, 531 
Barleria flava, 31 
Barrel, tarred, water in, 53 
Basil, 199 
Baskets, bulbous 
plants in, 333 
making, for plants, 546 
Sats, 224 
Bean aphis, the, 72 
Runner, Scarlet, Ne Plus Ultra, 748 
Beans, Broad, 30, 438}; unsatisfactory, 
214 
diseased, 356 
dwarf, 161, 342 
failure of, 210 
French, 445, 594; failing, 170; grubs 
destroying, 221; in winter, 618; pre- 
serving for winter, 432 
Runner, 87, 416 ; good, 748 ; late sowing 
of, 182 
Scarlet Runner and French, 254 
unsatisfactory bottled, 380 
3ean tree, white, the, 627 
Bedding, carpet plants for, 729, 734 
out, 170 


shrubs on, 


and tubereus-rooted 
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Bedding plants, 44; autumn propagation 
of, 334; for spring, inexpensive, 440 ; 
from seed, 6; Fuchsias as, 120; good, 
twelve, 240; hardening, 135 ; in green- 
house, 518; in winter, keeping, 308, 
514, 546 ; uncommon, 241 

spring, 522 
Bedjfordsh ive cottage, a, 72 
Bed, mixed plants for, 572 
perennials for, 170 
planting, 24 
propagating, making, 295 
Beds, bold, herbaceous plants in, 64 
bottom-heat, making, 298 
dressing for, 472 
fiower, planting, 72 
large, suggestions for, 430 
lawn, filling, 426 
mixed, 193 
of hardy flowers, distinct, 44 
of shrubs, effective, in spring and sum- 
mer, 173 
plants for, 11, 40, 170, 272, 
preparation of the, 178 
small, some, massed, 441 

3eech, Copper, the, 669 

Beeches, Copper, unsatisfactory, 345 

3eech-tree, 688 

Beech-trees barked by hares, 264 

for fence, 655 
3ee eating flower petals, 365 
flowers, 476 
hive, aspect of, 476; enemies of the, 
548, 674; fixing sticks in, 580; super- 
ing frame, 659 
hives, double, 743 ; making, 596 ; manage- 
ment of, 488; moving of, 632; use of 
carbolic acid in examining, 248 
keeping, commencing, 13 
leaf-cutter, 262 
queen, death of, 455 

Bees, condemned, preserving the lives of, 

506 

comb honey, white, from straw skeps, 
614 

comh, judging, and extracting honey, 631 

deserting their hive, 338 

diseased, 476 

flowers for, 143 

frame hives, stocking, 143 

fugitive, 200 

honey, judging, and wax, 351 

in a hollow tree, 476 

plants for, 70 

queenless colonies, 475 

quieting, 380 

removing hives of, 351; sections, 351 

sections, management of, 366 

spring treatment of, 758 

straw hives, supering, 248 

subduing and manipulating, 304 

swarm-catcher, 650 

swarms, artificial, making, 282 

to prevent swarming, 476 

uniting colonies of, 351 

wax, manufacture of, 200 

3eet, 115 

colour in, 342 

Seetle, Apple bark, 486 

Ehin-destroying, the, 204 

Turnip-lower, the, 455 

Beetles, black, a plague of, 261 

ground, one of the, 293 

in lawn, 438 

in stove, 656 

young Mangold roots eaten bi, 293 

seetroot in the flower-garden, 596 

Turnip-rocted, Egyptian, the, 76 

seetroots, storing’, 405 

Begonia beds, mulching, 308 

Crimson Gem, 270 

Ensign, 623 

flowers dropping, 10 

fuchsioides, 174 368 

glaucophylla, 108 

Gloire de Lorraine, 621 

Gloire de Sceaux, 437, 756 

leaves unhealthy, 363, 365 

Martiana gracilis, 336 

metallica, 412, 506 

Paul Bruant, 58 

Rex, 518 

roots diseased, 37 ; grub-eaten, 592 

seedlings, 40 

seed, saving, in the open beds, 446 

semperfiorens, 335 

Tuberous, as a basket-plant, 333; La- 

fayette, 442 
tuber, treatment of, 54, 229 
Begonias, 240, 294, 387, 594 

Jine-leaved, on Tree Fern stems, 152 

for bedding, 756 

in beds and pots, 458 

in pots, 577 

in winter, 472 

out-of-doors, 182 

propagating, 118, 183 

reverting, 432 

seedling, 54 

transplanting, 157 

treatment of, 97 

Tuberous, notes on, 211, 629 ; presery- 

ing, 473; rooted, from seed, 725; 
rooted, starting, 98; starting, for 
bedding, 11 ; treatment of, 10 

watering, 322 

winter flowering, 501, 514 

Bellflower, Chimney, the, from a chance 
seed, 618 

large white, the, 319 

Ligurian, white, 219 

Peach-leaved, the, 862 

pretty, a, 278 

tall white, the, 8 
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Bellflowers, Peach-leaved, in pots, 579 
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Benthamia fragifera, 158 
Berberidopsis corallina, 153 
Berberis Darwini, 162, 712, 738 
Berried plant, a useful, 635 
Bignonia buds dropping, 504 
radicans, 153; not flowering, 593 
Bindweed, blue Rock, 43 
Bindweeds, Greater, the, 618 
Birch-tree, Ivy-covered, 723 
Bird cages, insects in, 715 
stuffing, 597 
Birds, about, 632, 645 
cage, management of, 26, 130, 172, 215, 
265, 352, 476, 689 
Canary, Hartz Mountain, death of, 715 ; 
treatment of, 632 
destroying buds, to prevent, 605 
feathers of, 187 
for garden aviary, 13 
garden, 476 
in the garden, 407 
Linnet mules, breeding, 675 
Parrot, grey, death of, 632 
Bishops Stortford, flowers at, 366 
Blackberries, 414 
against a fence, 69 
American, 368 
Blackberry, the, 443 
Blackbird, the, 215 
Bladder Senna, the, 274 
Blechnum, 552 
campylotis, 192 
hastatum, 192 
Lanceola, 192 
longifolium, 192 
occidentale, 192; 0. tri-farcatum, 192 
Blechnuins, 192 
Bletia Shepherdi, 531 
Blight, American, 214 
Blinds for plant-houses, 33 
greenhouse, 114 
Blood as a manure, 68 
Bluebells, 737 
Blue flowers, choice, 126 
30at, yellow and white flowers, for, 129 
Bocconia cordata, 430 
Bog soil, 729 
Boiler, 547 
difficulty with, 199 
management of, 473 
wet smoke pipe to, 741 
Bone-manure, 702 
meal, 688 ; value of, 54 
Bones, cooked, 39 
use of, 98 
Books— 
Amateur's Flower Garden, 657 
Begonias, How to Grow, 262 
Dahlia, The, 115 
Le Chrysantheme Aa la Grande 
54 
Perennials, Hardy, 657 
Border, arranging a, 554 
dwarf plants for, 215 
flower, Narcissi in, 733 
front, plants for, 11 
Tris, an, 751 
long, flowers for, 560 
nixed, M, 6,193, 287 3a, at Hatton House, 
Turrif, N.B., 360; and Grass walk, 
275; at Winchester, 287 ; effective asso- 
ciations in the, 94; of hardy flowers, 
4635; perennial Asters in, 343; pic- 
turesque, 682; with plants boldly 
grouped, 682; with Starworts, 319 
narrow, a, by fruit wall, 372; plants 
for, 41, 67, 364, 474, 525 
neglected, 742 
north, a, 714 ; dwarf perennials for, 714 ; 
plants for, 241, 727, 756 
of tall-growing hardy plants, 284 
permanent, a, 560 
Saree 53, 322, 330, 405, 655, 709, 718, 
ioe 
rough, large, edging to, 313 
treatment of, 323 
Borders, herbaceous, for autumn effect, 
) 
making, for perennials, 336 
mixed, 275, 360, 463 ; making, 
ent situations, 572 
Boronia, 702 
megastigma, 405 
seeds, sowing, 719 
Boronias, 754 
Botany, books on, 532 
Boundary, undefined, 380 
Bouquet, spray flowers for, 295 
Bouvyardia Humboldti corymbiflora, 209 
eutting, 22 
Bouvardias, 80, 386, 658, 702 
notes on, 197 
treatment of, 364 
Bower, American Vine-shaded, in small 
garden, 425 
Bowling-green, 519, 563 ; manure for, 518 
Box, conunon, 19 
edging, 247 ; renewing, 5193 treatment 
of, 734 
edgings, 313 
varieties of the, 18 
sracken, naturalising, 98 
Bramble, double-flowered 
Brambling, the, 26 
Brick floor, cement on, 741 
Broccoli, 519, 532 
and Cauliflowers, 742 
in spring, 532 
protecting, 474 
sowing, 419 
Broom, animals poisoned by, 64 
Black, the, 250 
leggy, 724 
seed, 24 
Spanish, the, 222 


Fleur, 


in differ- 


250 


> & 




















2ro0m, transplanting, 251 
white, 486 
srowallia (Streptosolen) Jamesoni, 374 
Brugmansia, 433 
chlorantha, 207 
suaveolens, 47, 437; at Thelwall Heap, 
Warrington, 557 ; not flowering, 295 
Brugmansias, 207, 247, 557 
Brush-bush in Argyllshire, 464 
Brussels Sprouts, 644; stems, burning, 
98 
Buckthorn, Sea, the, 627 
Budding, 225, 546 
Budgerigar, death of, 99 
Budgerigars, 84 
ailing, 13 
breeding, 42 
Buds, wood and fruit, 546 
Bulblets, treatment of, 419 
Bulbophyllum barbiyerum, 162 
Bulbous flowers, 113 
Bulbs after Nowering, 53; treatment ef, 
76 
drying, 350 
early-tlowering, 472 
for Grass slope, 458 
for grave, 25 
from Natal, treatment of, 445 
growing, in a glass bowl, 391 
in cellar, 405 
in Moss, 499 
in pots, 594 
planting, 594 
spring-flowering, in pots, 833, 841 
treatment of, after flowering, 419 
Bullfinch losing its feathers, 143 
wheezing, 143 
Bungalow, gay, making a, 111 
Burlingtonia fragrans, 108 
Butcher's Broom, climbing, the, 857 
Buttercup, Bermuda, 295 
Butterflies, white, swarms of, 356 
Butterwort, a Mexican, 164 
Buxus sempervirens, 18 
Byturus tomentosus in various stages, 315 


C 


ABBAGE, Blood-red, 53 
Cannell’s Defiance, 478 
early, 229; Rainham, 45 
Winningstadt, 243 
Cabbages, 304 
club in, 364, 489 
dressing, to prevent Rabbits eating, 24 
notes upon, 45 
pickling, artificial manure for, 115 
spring, 248, 295 
sulphate of ammonia for, 39, 63 
Cacti, flowering, 358 
for window culture, 752 
treatment of, 437 
watering, 247 
Cactus, diseased, 412 
na window, 752 
not flowering, 128 
Rat's-tail, the, 697 
Cactuses, Sword, 497 
Caladium argyrites, 480 
Calanthe masuca, 283 
Calanthes, 387 
Calceolarias, 112, 170, 406 
caterpillars on, 332 
dying, 322 
herbaceous, 684; for spring 
§24 
hybrid, 336 
in pots, 577 
shrubby and herbaceous, 242 
sowing, 379 
treatment of, 229 
Calico, waterproofing, 688 
Calla alba maculata, 87 
Rehmanni, 275 
Callas, 275 
Callistemon salignus, 261 
Calonyctions, the, 43 
Caltha parnassifolia, 205 
Calypso borealis, 562 
Camellia buds falling, 68, 644, 728 
grafting, 644 
leaves unsatisfactory, 593 
single white, the, spray of, 123 
the, 123 
treatment of, in large pot, 594 
unhealthy, 729 
Camellias, 386 
after flowering, 58 
in Northamptonshire, 518 
in pots, 717 
notes on the, 
potting, 612 
treatment of, 28 
Campanula abietina, 449 
carinata, 3 
fHagging, 6S 
fragilis, 399 
garganica hirsuta, 278 
glomerata dahurica, 183, 262 
gracilis, 749; g. alba, 8, 440 
isophylla, 272 ; as a basket-plant, 16; 7. 
alba, 219 
persicifolia, 362; p. alba grandiflora, 
234, 319 
puramidalis, 308, 315, 362, 749 ; culture 
of, 742; from a chance seed, 618 
Campanulas, 344 
best dwarf, the, 618 
pyramidal, white, 578 
Canaries going blind, 13 
green food for, 42 
is oil-stoye injurious to? 99 


flowering, 
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Caterpillar on plant, 412 
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Canary, 730 
ailing, 758, 824 
breeding, 84 
cages, parasites in, 393 
Creeper, sowing seed of, 135 
death of, 201, 614, 658, 659 
hen, death of, 158 
losing its feathers, 216 
mule, death of, 309 
with skin irritation, 70 
with swollen foot, 172 
Candytuft, Empresa, the, 493 
Candytufts, 493 
Canna Ehmanni, 540 
leaves eaten, 168 
roots, 445 
Cannas, 40, 51, 170, 488 
dwarf, 742 
from seed, 378 
in cold-frame, 701 
treatment of, 69, 141 | 
wintering, 644 
Canterbury Bells, 327, 433; changing 
colour, 281; grubs injuring, 438 ; in 
a hot situation, 578; not blooming, 
308; sowing, 406 
Capsicums, 213 
Carabidw, the, 293 
Cardinal, black-crested, ailing, 42 
Cardoons, 125 
treatment of, 531 
Cardoon, the, 125 : 
Carnation, border, the, in Armagh, 344 
buds blind, 321 
Burn Pink, 393 
decaying, 432 
diseased, 263 
flowers streaked with white, 336 
Grenadin, 334 ; seed of, 703 
King Arthur, 369 
La Villette, 335 
layering, 306 } 
layers, 186 | 
leaves diseased, 592; turning brown, | 
24; unsatisfactory, 547 
maggot, the, 295 
Magnetic, 610 
Malmaison, 673 ; buds of, decaye}, 291 ; 
soil for, 644 5 variegated, 199 
Mephisto, 315 
Old Clove, 323 | 
pests, 168 
pipings, 22 
Princess May, 140 | 
Raby Castle, 227 


seed, 532; sowing, for next year’s 
flowering, 546 

shoots, 546 

spot on, 505 

stands, 713 

Uriah Pike after flowering, 264; 


diseased, 53 
Wm. Scott, 616 
yellow, from Ireland, 406 
Carnations, 233, 277, 364, 391, 576 
and t, 336 
as cut-flowers, 256 
attacked, 517 
border, 378, 442 
diseased, 74, 412, 517 
diseases of, 15 
dying, 349 
exhibiting, 22 
for beds, 489 
for border, 287, 350, 472 
for cool greenhouse, 445, 504 
for vases, 256 
from seed, 141 
ood, two, 242 
in a Chelsea garden, 299 
in fibrous loam, 307 } 
in greenhouse, 519 
in winter, 474 
leaf-spot on, 517 
Malmaison, 255 ; from Collompton, 306 ; 
from the open, 357; in lime soil, 404 ; 
layering, 505; not flowering, 701; 
potting, 471; sickly, 592; treatment 
of, 141 
Margaret, 25, 247, 445, 569, 673 
moving, 114, 418 
notes on, 461 
not flowering, 473, 504 
pinching, 115 
propagating, 308 
repotting, 336 its f 
seedling, 268, 334 ; wintering, 488 | 
selection of, 327, 389 | 
self, best, 53 | 
side-shoots on, 577 | 
soil for, 379 
staking, 379 ’ 
treatment of certain kinds of, 24 
Tree, 166; best twelve, 473; culture of, | 
86; growing, 595; propagating by 
seed and cuttings, 101 
two-year-old, 349 | 
unhealthy, 170 2 
unsatisfactory, 199, 228, 458 
seat wered, group of, 166 
with differently coloured flowers on the 
same plant, 594 ' 
Berit belding illustrated, 503 
Carrot Matchless, 253 | 
Carrots, 115, 182 
notes on, 253 \ 
on hot-beds, 696 
sowing, 255 
summer sown, 478 E 
Caryopteris mastacanthus, 501 _ 
Cask, petroleum, use of old, 295 
Castor-oil-plant, 446 ; in winter, 489 


; size of stand for, 264 








the, plant, 687 
Caterpillars, 346, 874 


se 


Caterpillars, a plague of, 499 
in garden, 244 
in kitchen garden, 412 
on Cabbage, 374 
on Calceolarias, 332 
war against, 177 | 
Catsup, Tomato, 380 | 
Cattleya amethystoglossa, 34 
aurea with or without Moss, 24 
autumn-flowered, the, 620 
citrina, growing, 503; unsatisfactory, | 
559 | 
crispa delicatiss' ma, 335 
labiata vera, 620 
Trianw unsatisfactory, 685 
Cauliflowers, 438 
diseased, 199, 281 | 
mulching, 210 
pickling, 490 | 
sickly, 32 | 
Ceanothus dentatus under glass, 66 
treatment of, 404 
Cedars, seedling, 38 
Celastrus articulatus, 628 
Celeriac, 30, 31, 146, 531 
Celery, 146, 273, 342, 504, 532, 702 
and its culture, 190 
blanching, 756 
culture, 21, 518 
disease, 458, 578 
Early Rose, 273 
earthing up, 382, 438 
eaten by slugs, 644 
fly, the, 244 | 
insect infested, 281 
in spring, 87 
in wet soil, 689 
keeping, 505 
late, 21 ; earthing, 556 
leaves diseased, 487 
notes on, 318 
plants seeding, 458 ; 
of, 210 
ridges, utilising, 181 | 
seed, sowing, 24 | 
Solid White, 190 
Superb White, 87, 370 
white, 578 | 
Celosia plumosa grandiflora, 672 
Celosias, 157 
Celsia arcturus, 755 
Centaurea babyloiried, 206 | 
Clementei, 206 | 
cyanus, 206 
gymnocarpa, 206 
macrocephala, 206 
montana, 206 
moschata, 206 
ragusina, 207 
rutzfolia, 207 
suaveolens, 206 
Centaureas, the, 206, 241 
Centipedes, 104, 728 
Cereuses and their culture, 697 | 
Cereus flagelliforinis, 697 
Cesspool, pump fer, 392 
Chaffinch ailing, 70 
Chareas graminis, 66 
Charcoal, 349, 488 
dust, 729 ; use of, 81 
how to make, 53 
will it keep ? 11 
Cheiranthus Marshalli, 163 
Cherries, Morello, and Currants, 445 
wild, treatment of, 229 
Winter, for decoration, 530 
Cherry budding, 225 
flowers falling, 129 
Japanese, the, 205 
Kentish, Red, 414 
leaves, excrescences on, 214 
Morello, flowers, 428; fruits dropping, 
350; the, 428 
Pie, 170 | 
seedling not fruiting, 128 
treatment of, 10 | 
Winter, 518; flowers falling, 323, 363 ; 
poisonous properties of, 53 
Cherry-trees, insects on, 155 : | 
Chestnut, Water, the, 602; fruit of the, 
602 
Chick ailing, 216 
Chickens, death of, 460, 757 
gapes in, 83 , 
hatching of, Is a full moon beneficial to? 
70 
Chicory, forcing, 556 
Chillies, 210 
Chimonanthus Jragrvais, 653, 669 
Chinese Lantern-plant, 141 
Chionodoxra Lucilie, 736, 737 
nana, 738 
sardensis, 737, 738 
Tmolusi, 738 
Chionodoxas, the, 736 
Choisya ternata, 89, 501 
Chorozema seeds, sowing, 719 
Chou de Burghley, 618 ; in winter, 190 
Christmas, flowers at, 741 
Roses, a jarful of, 617 
Snowdrops and other bulbs at, 470 
Chrysanthemum A. H. Fewkes, 500 
Australian Gold, 647 
Australie, 500 
Avalanche, sport from, 581 | 
blooms with large green eyes, 535 
buds decaying, 615 ; not opening, 500, 
570; stopping and retaining, 700; 
which to retain, 168 
Chas. H. Curtis, 570 
crown-buds, 530 
Duchess of Fife, 647 
Edith Tabor, 500 
Edwin Molyneux, 530, 570, 628, 677 | 
Ella Curtis 647 








worms at roots 








ILLUSTRATED. 


Chrysanthemum Emily Silsbury, 501 
Empress of India changing colour, 558 
toile de Lyon, 592, 647, 671, 701; as a 

bush plant, 530 
exhibitor, a successful, 601 
Filberta, 536 
Flora, 454 
fungus, the, 611 
G. J. Warren, 647 
Good Gracious, 570 
Harvest Home, 469 
Ivy Stark, 530 
John Lambert, 536 
John Neville, 500 
Lady Hanham, 647 
Lady Mary Fitzwygram, 477 
late white, Princess Blanche, 469 
L. Canning, 121 
Louise, 500 
Marie Stuart, 570 
Martinmas, 536 
Mary Anderson, 49 
M. E. Andre, 647 
Miss Dorothea Shea, 570 
Miss Elsie Teichmann, 647 
Miss Rose, 92 
Mme. Carnot, 433 
Mime. Edmond Roger, 647 
Mme. G. Bruant, 500 
Mme. Gustave Henry, 500 
Mme. Marie Masse, 409 
Modesto, 647 
Mons. Dupuis, 430, 450 
Mrs. Carter, 508 
Mrs. C. E, Shea, 570 
Mrs. H. Weeks, 500; with hairy florets, 

677 
Mrs. J. Lewis, 500 
Mrs. Wingtield, 593 
Mychett White, 450, 642 
Oceana, 500 
pallens, 262 
Pheebus, 601 
plants, old, 92 
Pride of Madford, 500 
Pride of Ryecroft, 601, 705 
Princess Victoria, 582 
Rose Wynne, 616 
Simplicity, 647 
Souy. de Petite Amie, 500 
Thos. Wilkins, 647 
Tokio, 507 
Vice-President Hardy, 593 
Vicomte Roger de Chezelles, 500 
Viviand Morel, 500 
Waban, 593 
W. H. Fowler, 536 
white sport from Etoile de Lyon, 615 

Chrysanthemumis and the Celery-fly, 470 
Anemone-flowered, for exhibition, 582 
annual, 430 
arranging, 568 
artificial manures for, 500 
bud retaining, 271, 334, 602, 616 
buds of, 298, 346, 383, 677 
bush, 601, 602,615 ; for decorations, 642 
buying, 98 
colours, 138 
compost for first potting, 701 
crimson, for decorations, 538 
crown-buds, 570 
cut back, 168 
cut down, 137, 677 
dark coloured varieties for cutting, 616 
decorative, 642, 701 
deteriorating, 508 
dwarf growing, 701; for exhibition, 628 
early flowering, 334, 376, 480, 449, 470, 

507; for mixed border, 1843 in open 

border, 402; propagating, 705 ; stak- 
ing, 226; stopping, 227, 233 ; when to 

plant, 184 
earwigs on, 405 
eighteen for decoration, 9 
eighteen Japanese for exhibition, 642 
eighteen varieties easily grown, 670 
exhibition, 558, 581 
feeding, 376, 570 
fifty, the best, 700 
final potting of, 298 
flowering in a temporary structure, 9 
flowers of, damping, 593 
for amateur growers, 500 
for a small greenhouse, 615 
for bush plants, 677 
for cutting, 592, 615 
for decorations, 121 
for exhibition, 642 
for market, 671, 739 
for pots and outdoors, 121 
for three months’ display, 754 
French, new, 535 
from October to December, 648 
green-fly on, 544 
growing in frame, 262; too fast, 449 
hairy, 49, 529 
hardy, 546 
Harvest Home, 449 
hastening into bloom, 383 
hints on, 409 
how new colours are produced, 642 
how to obtain eight good blooms on a 

plant, 727 
incurved, twelve, 39 
in small pots, 507 
in vases, 409 
Japanese and inewrved, a prize exhibit 

of, 601; J.-Anemone, 581; at the 

Chrysanthemum Society’s show, 535 ; 

for cottagers’ exhibition, 530; six 
dark-coloured, 35 ; very late, 642 ; 
late, 9, 469, 557, 602 ; crown-buds, 677 ; 

propagation of, 740 
leaves, fungus on, 

226 


699; shrivelling, 











Chrysanthemums, lifting to flower in un- 
heated greenhouse, 376 
liquid-manure for, 553 
malformed shoots on, 334 
Milano, 450 
mildew on, 22, 559 
nine Pompon for exhibition, 581 
notes on varieties, 647 
not flowering, 432 
October flowering, 671 
on the Continent, 92 
out-of-doors, 121, 449, 
Ifracombe, 706 
pinching, 64, 92, 138, 149, 740 
pink, 168 
plunging in ashes during the summer, 
533 
Pompons for autumn flowering, 705 ; 
for exhibition, 648 
pots for decorative, 628 
propagating, 600; and stopping, 670 ; 
for exhibition, 558 
raising stock from old plants, 559 
repotting, 226 
rooted, treatment of, 64 
seasonable work amongst, 193, 283, 
selection of, 271 
single, 49, 92, 559 
six dwarf kinds for outdoors, 558 
six new incurved, 581 
sixty Japanese, 647 
soil for, 562 
soot and ashes in potting compost, 
specimen, 227 
sport, 530 
starting growing, 92 
stopping, 22, 9%, 137, 168, 677 ; and bud 
retaining, 705, 727; and timing, 102, 
137, 753 
striking, a good plan of, 535 
suckers of early flowering kinds, 570 
summer notes on, 298 ; position for, 226 
taking buds of, 233; cuttings of, 530, 
570, 647 
technical terms used in describing, 593 
the darkest, 501 
timing, 64 
transplanting into greenhouse, 507 
~ treatment of, 114, 469, 530, 6115; after 
flowering, 615 
twelve dwarf incurved for exhibition, 
§92 
twelve Japanese, 570, 592 
twelve kinds for exhibition, 754 
twenty-four for outdoors, 35 
two good Japanese, 677 
tying up the shoots, 402 
Oider making, 563 
Cigar ashes, 611 
Cinerarias, 387, 474, 563 
bad, 703 
flowering too soon, 595 
for spring flowering, 624 
green-fly on, 418 
improving, 78 
propagating, 51 
self-coloured, 92 
Cineraria, the, for greenhouse and con- 
servatory, 150 
for show and greenhouse, 167 
leaves infested, 210, 728 ; scorched, 741 
Cissus discolor, 559, 583 
Cistus Clusi, 649 
Cretan, the, 649 
Jlorentinus, 649 
Gum, 356 ; in winter, 446 
laurifolius, 649 
purpureus, 649 
Cistuses, the, 649 
Claytonia perfoliata, 171 
Clematis, 39 
and Rose Feélicité-Perpetue on an old 
archway, 542 
cutting, 258 
cuttings, 171 
double white, pruning, 546 
Duchess of Edinburgh, 308, 703 ; prun- 
ing, 645 
dying, 308 
failing, 162 
Flammula, 743; treatment of, 533 
for south wall, 472 
graveolens, 69, 81, 488 
indivisa lobata, 575 
in window-box, 703 
Jackmani, 673 ; eaten away, 419 ; mov- 
ing, 594; not growing, 98; over walk, 7 
lanuginosa, 595 
mildewed, 405 
Miss Bateman, 69 
montana, 162, 458, 701; over pergola, 
753 3 pruning, 264 
New Zealand, the larger, 575 
on arch, 526 
propagating the, 258, 723 
protecting from frost, 418 
pruning, 321 
treatment of, 405 
unsatisfactory, 533 
Clematises, 471, 608 
after flowering, 264 
creeper to go with, 350 
cutting down, 337 
from seed, 89 
large-flowered, best, 458 
mildewed, 563 
on their own roots, 524 
on trellis, 40 
over pergola, 753 
planting, 76, 525 
pruning, 715 
select, 720 
shrubby, 112 
six for the greenhouse, 742 
treatment of, 822 


559, 6473; at 


353 
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( lerodendron Balfouri, treatment of, 611 
Clianthus, 139 
a, in bloom in January, 670 
puniceus, 153, 223, 357 ; 
mouth, 686 
Climber, blue and orange-flowered, for 
unheated house, 741 
Climbers, 7, 518 
and flowers under eaves, 389 
aspect for, 419 
flowering, for garden arch, 433; for 
wall, 418 
for arch, 406 
for fence, 488 
for Fir poles, 392 
for glass porch, 25 
for greenhouse wall, 437 
for lean-to greenhouse wall, 405 
for north wall, 518 
for plaster wall, 199 
for verandah, 321, 406 
for window-boxes, 439 
for wooden fence, 446 


from Fal- 








greenhouse, 561, 644 
hardy, a few, 190 
inside greenhouse, 518 
planting, 171 


the Hops as, 666 
the Vines as, 424 
under verandah, 129 
Virginian Creepers as, 424 
Clivias, best, the, 109 
treatment of, 114 
Clove, Crimson, Old, the, 343 
Clover, curious, a, 292 
Clubbing, 350 
Cabbage, 64 
prevention of, 114 
Coal v. coke, 612 
Cobea scandens, 129 ; treatment of, 577 
Cochins, buff, 42 
Cockatiel, death of, 490 
Cockatoo, rose-breasted, treatment of, 564 
Cock, Jame, 143 
Cockscombs, 653 ; 
Celogyne cristata, 726, 732; growing, 
510 ; not flowering, 139 
ocellata, 732 
Schilleriana, 732 
Coke-stove in conservatory, 489 
Coke v. coal, 612 
Colchicwin Parkinsoni, 442 
Colchicums in the Grass, 442 



















removing, 39 
the, 442 
Coleuses for show, 229 
Coleus infested with green-fly and scale, 















































244 
plants in winter, 432 
soil for, 83 
Coleworts, 342 
Columbine, alpine, the, 554 
Californian, 554, 555 
Canadian, 554 
double Rocky, 555 
golden, 554 
green, 554 
Olympian, 555 
Pyrenean, 544 
Rocky Mountain, 555 
Siberian, 534, 555 
Skinner’s, 554 
white, a, 240, 555 
Columbines, 307, 554 
for decorations, 219 
hybrid, 91, 554, 555 
Colutea arborescens, 274 
Coluteas, 346 
Compost, old, value of, 321 * 
Compote of fresh fruits, 380 
Conifers, dwarf, for South Wales, 46 
for a slope, 391 
graceful and hardy, 345 
removing, 433, 464 
to form a screen, 390 
Conservatories, cool, Ferns planted out 
in, 268 
Conservatory, climbers for, 229 
closed, 519 
creepers for, 337 
heating, 263, 546 
Orchids fer, 93 
pillar plants for, 357 
plants for, 392; in, 41, 186 
small, a, stocking, 129; heating, 504 
stocking a, 53 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, 43 
wild, destroying, 322 
Cooking-pot, Warren’s, 309 
Cooperia Drummondi, 170 
Corbularia tenuifolia, 190 
Cordon trees, Apples for, 611 
Cordyline, hardiest, the, 519 
Coreopsis aristosa, 289 
Atkinsoni, 289 
auriculata, 289 
cardaminifolia, 289 
coronata, 289 
Druminondi, 289 
grandiflora, 348 
lanceolata, 289; 1. monstrosa, 389 
the, 289 
tinctoria, 289 
Cornflower, common, 206 
Mountain, 206 
Corn, Indian, variegated, 281 
Cornus sibirica Spathi, 222 
Cornwall, fruit in, 205 
Corydalis nobilis, 161 
Coryllus Avellana aurea, 274 
Cosmos, 215; C, bipinnatus flowering 
late, 504 
Costus igneus, 603 
Cotoneaster microphylla, 260; Mistletoe 
on, 606 
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Cotoneasters, the, 627 
Cottage, a, at Bickley, 362 
Bedfordshire, a, 721 
garden, a, 257; a Warwickshire, 330 ; 
hardy flowersin, 318; Worcestershire, 
151 
Cottagers exhibiting vegetables, 304 
Cotton, growing, 733 
Thistle in a Maidstone garden, 417 
Cow-manure, liquid, making, 129 
Cow Parsnip, Giant, the, 480 
Cowslip in Devonshire, 229 
Crab, Siberian, not flowering, 129; pre- 
serve, 407 
Crategus Crus-galli, 497 
Pyracantha, 486 
the, 627 
Creeper for London, 672 
Virginian, best known, 4243; on arch, 
511 
Creepers for house, 281 
for north aspect, 473 
for stove and greenhouse, 247 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Cut Throat, death of, 187 
Cuttings, taking, 295 

Cycas revoluta flowering, 608 
Cyclamen Atkinsi, 33 





flower, peculiar, 81 

Persian, buds dropping, 702; plant of, 
150; White, 641 

Rock, 391 

root, old, 98 

roots, grubs at, 656 


Cyclamens, 39, 40, 150, 337, 641 


after flowering, 98, 171 

and hardy Ferns in rectory garden at 
Woodbastwick, 331 

failure of, 645 

grub eaten, 642 

in frames, growing, 652 

Persian, culture of, 518, 624; from seed, 
686 ; leaves of, falling, 40 

potting, 290 

soil to pot in, 321 

treatment of, 432 

unsatisfactory, 628 











for wall, 378, 419 
hardy, 594 

ladders for nailing, 518 
Moon, the, 43 
treatment of, 25 


Cycnoches chlorochilon, 197, 204 
Cydonia japonica, 215 
Cymbidium, 221 

Cypress, deciduous, the, 335 
Cypripedium acaule, 300 


Virginian, the, 424; over porch, 479; 
unsatisfactory, 533 
wire on house for, 546 
Creosote as manure, 83 
Cress and Mustard, 273 
Golden, double, the, 235 
Land, American, 275 
Rock, white, the, in a rock garden, 63 
Cricket, common, the, 191 
Crickets in frame, destroying, 98 
in greenhouse, destroying, 472 
Crinum amabile, 53 
longifolium album, treatment of, 742 
Moorei, 200, 275 
Crocosmia imperialis, 372 
Crocus, an Indian, on Elder block, 603 
bulbs, mice and, 446, 468 
Imperati, 734 
Crocuses after flowering, 69, 98 
Indian, 583 ; on wood blocks, 603 
removing, 729 
Crops and dry weather, 319 
garden, manures for, 629 
root, insects on, 711 
rotatory, 702 
thinning, 160 
Croton leaves falling, 504 
Crotons losing their leaves, 505 
Crown Imperials not flowering, 83 
fd teed: japonica, cutting, 346 
Cuckoo Pint, British, 515 
Cucullia verbasci, 155 
Cucumber, diseased, 419 
growths, curious, 337 
house, heating, 703 ; flies in, 157 ; pipes 
for, 578 
in cold house, 728 
leaf, fly on, 356 
leaves, decaying, 364 ; destroyed, 199; 
drooping, 170 ; insects on, 321; spot- 
ted, 247 
Lockie’s Perfection, 696 
Model, 608 
pickled, 580 
plants failing, 756 
seed, 420 
Cucumbers, 265, 405 
and Tomatoes, 672 
best liquid-manure for, 170 
bitter, 322 
culture of, 696 
diseased, 247 
dying, 264, 378 
failing, 200, 215, 594 
flagging, 132 
flavour of, 44 
for heated frame, 25 
for market, 295 
frame, turning yellow, 281 
from seed, 307 
growing, 147, 171 





in frames, 43 
in small house, 263, 729 
pickling, 490 
stopping, 171 
Tender, 281 
uneatable, 458 
unhealthy, 281 
Cumberland, frosts in, 454 
plants in, 171 
Cuphea platycentra, 241 
Cupressus disticha, 335 
Nutkaénsis, 345 
propagating, 629 
Currant aphis, the, 72 
Black, bushes, treatment of, 365, 578; 
flowers not setting, 228 
buds, 578; Black, 673; infested, 740; 
of abnormal size, 24; unhealthy, 82, 
104 
bushes, 405 ; caterpillars on, 210; mossy, 
741 ; pruning, 308 
La Versaillaise, 252 
leaves dropping, 336 
scale, showing destructive work of, 332; 
white woolly, 332 
suckers, 532 
White, Dutch, 292 
Currants, Black, 131 
Pink, 40, 67, 307 
propagating, 384 
a with old wood, 308; and White, 
White, 292 
Currant-trees blighted, 263 
old, treatment of, 295 
Cut-flowers for outdoor, 672 





acaulis, 562 
Ainsworthi, 260 
arietinum, 300 
barbatum, 51 
bellatulum, 726 
Boxalli, 93 

Calceolus, 300 
californicum, 300 
candidum, 300 
caudatum Wallisi, 34 
Charlesworthi, treatment of, 603 
Godefroyer, 314 
guttation, 301 
Harrisianum albo-purpureum, 430 
japonicum, 301 
levigatum, 245 
Lathamianum, 16 
macranthum, 301 
Mastersianum, 51 
occidentale, 301 
parviflorvum, 301 
Ram’s-head, 300 
Sedeni, 302 
Seeverianum, 479 
spectabile, 301, 419, 593 













Dahlias, liquid-manure for, 321 
not flowering, 418 
pegging down, 199 
planting, 195 
Pompon, 415; 
choice, 101 
propagating, 406 
show and fancy for exhibition, 145 
to give fine flowers, 114 
treatment of, 295 
without stakes, 135 
Daisies, double, 395, 441 
Michaelmas, 269, 453, 493, 504 
on tennis lawn, 25 
Paris, 53, 322 
Daisy-bush, 355; New Zealand, the, 274 
Marguerite, leaves of, eaten, 636 
Daisy-trees, one of the, 75 
Damson King of the Damsons, 316 
Damsons, 316 ] 
Damson-trees not bearing, 322 
Dandelion, use of, 108 
wine, 187 
Daphne Blagayana, 133, 220 
Cneorum, 176; C. major, 270 
indica on its own roots, 46 
Laureola, 655 
Mezereum, 606 
olecides, 640 
Dates, young, treatment of, 129 
Decorations, plants for, 200 
dinner-table, 85, 111, 
foliage for, 124, 137 
Delphinium Nuttalli, 287 
white, 411 
Delphiniums, a border of, 47 . 
Dendrobium, 443 
Bensonia, 302 
chrysanthum, 373 
Dearei, 177 
formosum giganteum, 245 
Fytchianum, 348 
insects on, 741 
leaves, spot on, 544 
Leechianum, 79 
Lowi, 335 
nobile, 51, 576; culture of, 348 
Pierardi, 383 ; P. latifolium, 79 
pulchellum, 713 
speciosum, 685 
thyrsiflorun, 204 
Dendrochilum filiforme, 479 
spinosa, 274, 627 


eighteen, 114; some 
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314; use of 





Cypripediums, 531 

hardy, 300 
Cyrtanthus lutescens, 17 
Cytisus, Lemon-scented, 142 


Deutzia not flowering, 141, 364, 486 
Deutzias, pruning, 142 

Devon, North, mild weather for, 538 
Devonshire, Ferns in, 680 





nigricans, 250 

not blooming, 69, 701 
stenopetalus, 17 
treatment of, 405 


D 


AFFODIL border, Yuccas on, 619 
buds dying, 706 

bulbs unsatisfactory, 98, 563 

double white Trumpet, the, 529 

flowers getting smaller, 742 

forcing, 446 

for forcing, a good, 468 

Horsjield’s, 218 ; border of, 733 

Mrs. J. B. M. Camm, 509 

Poet’s, flowers of failing, 349; in the 
Grass, 454 

Queen of Spain, 6 

Rush, the, in pot, 355 

Sir Watkin, border of, 733 

the, 113 

Trumpet Golden Spur in a vase, 137 

white, group of, 369 


Daffodils, 63 


after forcing, 672 

attacked by insects, 28 

double, early, 608; white, 31, 446 
failing, 82 

fly injuring, 104 

forcing, for market, 378 

for forcing, 428 

from seed, growing, 446 

in Scotland, 378 

in the Grass, 117 

late, in the Grass, 135 

leafy, 69 

not flowering, 69, 122, 128 

on a border, 619 

planting, 378 

Poet’s, 454 

propagation by bulb cutting, 609 
Trumpet, white, 509 
unsatisfactory, 81 

white, 369 


Dahlia, Cactus, Earl of Pembroke, 347 ; 


Frances Humphries, 454; Major 
Haskins, 372, 428 ; true form of, 375 

Flambeau, 377 

leaves eaten, 307 

roots, keeping, 432 

Salisbury White, 346 

seedlings, 406 

show stands, 713 

Single, Paragon, 523 

tubers, 611 


Dahlias, 129, 442, 673 


arranging in vases, 398 

Cactus, 375, 452, 509, 578; best, and 
show, 10, 687 

cutting down, 433 

for show, 11 

from seed, 473 

in pots, 68 

lifting, 519 








garden, plants for a, 288 
Dianthus barbatus magnificus, 257 
callizonus, 223 
Fischeri, 223 
from seed, 701 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, 272 
Digging, 636 
annual, 433 
benefit of, 568, 623 
Dimorphotheca Ecklonis, 275 
Dinner-table decorations, use of foliage 
in, 137 
Diospyros Kaki, 109 
Diplacus, 141 
glutinosus, 458 ; cuttings of, unhealthy, 
_ 321; g. coccineus, 209 
Diplopappus chrysophyllus, 511 
Dodecatheon Jeffreyanum, 177 
Dogwood, variegated, 222 
Doronicum austriacum, 103 
caucasicum, 163 
eee neum, 163; p. excelsum, 163, 





Doronicums, 163, 441 
Dove, death of, 366 
Doves, treatment of, 298, 549 
Draba olympica, 132 
Draceena Godsefiana, 388, 698 

Goldieana, 586 

Sanderiana, 291 

seed, 545 

sickly, 323 

variegated, a, 586 
Dracenas for decoration, 388 

for exhibition, 141 
Dragon-plant, unsatisfactory, 97 
Drops, Golden, the, 332 
Ducks dying, 83 

not hatching, 143 
Duckweed on a pond, 433 





E 


EA4ETH, burnt, 437 

Earthworms, 532, 673 
Earthworms’ eggs in greenhouse, 436 ; 

in gardens, 526, 561 
Earwigs, killing, 517 
Earwig-trap, 332 
Echeveria agavoides, 53 

without glass, 432 
Echinocea purpurea, 377 
Echinopsis Eyriesi, 358, 459 
Edelweiss as an edging, 314 
Edging, cracked mud, 313 

Edelweiss as an, 314 

Gentianella, 314 

Ivy, 318, 314 

large, to rough border, 313 

of Thrift, 314 

Quatre Saison Strawberries as an, 314 

Rockfoil, 313 

stone, 313 

Stonecrop as an, 314 ; 

Veronica rupestris as an, 314 
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Edgings, 5, 709 
Box, 313 
Grass, 314 
in gardens, 313 
Pansies for, 359 
Pansy, 663 
plants, 364, 560 
plastered, 313 
Egg production, cross for, 744 
Eggs, preserving, 11, 26, 55 
soft, 248 
with dark yolks, 216 
Egypt, a flower show in, 724 
Eleagnus pungens, 606 
Elzis guineensis, 518 
Elder, Golden, 571; not true to colour, 
545 
Electricity and Mushrooms, 547 
El beetle, destroying the, 104 
variegated, 264 
Ehns, destroying, 82, 110 
Endive, 210 
Batavian, Broad, the, 29 
Endives, the, 29 
Epacrises, 387 
Epacris, the, propagating, 183 
Epidendrum ciliare, 35 
cochleatum, 373 
vitellinum majus, 503 
Epigza repens, 127 
Epiphyllums, 37 
as cut flowers, 123 
grafting, 702 
propagating the, 36 
Epiphyllum truncatum, 593 
Eranthemum Andersoni, 329 
pulchellum, 388 
Eremuri, 31, 194 
Eremurus Bunge, 31 
robustus, 194 
Erica carnea, 21 
hyemalis, 756; h. alba, 640 
reflexa, 175 
vagans, 484 
Erigeron grandiflorus albus, 389 
macronatus, 337 
multiradiatus, 275 
Eriostemon linearifolius, 754 
Erythrina Crista-galli, 715 
laurifolia, 511 
Erythronium in a pot, 635 
Erythroniums, the, 687 
Escallonia macrantha dying, 149 
Eucalyptus, 584 
citriodora, 446, 723 4 
globulus in Ireland, 524; tn North 
Devon, 511; in Staffordshire, 463 ; 
seedlings, 248 
sickly, 472 
treatment of, 81 
Eucharis amazonica, 387 
leaves unhealthy, 321 
Lilies, 39 
treatment of, 68 
Eucharises, repotting, 405 
unsatisfactory, 504 
Eucomis, 291 
amaryllidifolia, 291 
bicolor, 291 
nana, 291 
pallidiflora, 291 
punctata, 291, 436 
regia, 291 
undulata, 291 
zambesica, 291 
Eucryphia pinnatifida, 296, 464 
Eulalia japonica variegata, 251 
Euonymuses, 628 i 
Euonymus, evergreen, in berry, 7338 
Euphorbia, 728 
jacquinieyjlora, 634, 656 
splendens, 129 ; poisonous, 630 
Evergreens, dwarf-growing, best, 7b, 115 
moving, 364 
transplanting, 149, 199 
Everlasting flower, a useful, 625 
Exacum zeylanicum var. macranthum, 
477 
Exhibition flowers, best, for next year, 
364 
plants for, 199 
Exogonium Purga, 444 


F 


FENCE, Beech-trees for, 655 
bower, a, 611 
creosoted, Is it injurious ? 68 
Fern, Crested Hart’s-tongue, barren, 545 
frond turning black, 263 2 
fronds, Maiden-hair, 215; for cutting, 
179 
getting rid of, 432 
growing, 405 
Hare’s-foot, treatment of, 214 
Hart’s-tongue, in Ireland, 179 
house, pests in, 244 ; plants for, 446 
Maiden-hair, American, 695 ; British, 
695; larger, the, 698; preventing 
shrivelling, 590 
manure for, 578 
Prickly Shield, variety of the, 567 
Royal, the, 455 
spores, sowing, 39 4 
Stag’s-horn, 406 ; treatment of, 703 
Tree, stumps, 281 ; Orchids on, 152 
turning brown, 294 
with scales, 98 
Fernery, making, in greenhouse, 307 
apg and other plants, stand of, 499 
Stephanotis, 445 
ed, 472 








Ferns by the waterside, 411 
diseased, 177 
easily grown, 523 
eaten off, 671 
fading, 115 
Filmy, under stage, 307 
for baskets, 288 
for conservatory, 593 
for stage beneath conservatory, 34) 
growing, under greenhouse stage, 25 
Hard, 552; tropical, 192 
hardy, 16, 435; and Cyclamens in a 
rectory garden at Woodbastwick, 331 ; 
notes on, 610; planted naturally, 
331 
in Devonshire, 680 
in tank, 445 
in the dwelling-house, 626 
in windows, 340 
Maiden-hair, 2, 295, 694, 707; for cut- 
ting, 590; keeping, during winter, 
433; larger, the, 318; not growing, 
702; potting, 26 ; potting in baskets, 
192 ; scale on, 356; treatment of, 577 ; 
weakly, 24 
North American, in Devonshire, 680 
on old walls, 281 
planted out in cool conservatories, 268 
planting, 82 
Prickly Shield, 567 
propagating from rhizomes, 258 
propagation of, 80 
raising, from spores, 422 
removing fronds and leaves from, 672 
repotting, 88, 349 
soil for, 31 
specimen, 446 
treatment of, 406 
Tree, 115, 390 
unsatisfactory, 17 
variegated, 110 
ventilation for, 546 
worms attacking, 83 
Fertiliser, 39, 68 
Fertilising flowers, 10 
Ficus elastica, propagating, 
ment of, 82 
Fifeshire, a garden in, 573 
Fig growing, 347 
Osbori’s Prolific, 710 
Figs, 445, 459, 489 
about, 349 
in a plant-house, 367 
in pots, 546, 639, 729 
in the open air, 423 
outdoor, 414 
propagating, 519 
unsatisfactory, 418 
Fig-tree, barren, 420 
bush, 658 
growing a, 593 
old, 432 
pruning, 658 
treatment of, 114, 157 
Filbert-trees, old, 473 
Finch, mountain, the, 26 
Fir-tree-oil, 321 
Fir-trees attacked by insects, 210 
bare, 473 
dying, 173 
leaf-mould from, 308 
Flay, Purple, great, the, 35 
Flags, blue, dividing, 445 
Flame-flower, 287, 371 
common, 371 
hybrid, a, 371 
Flame-flowers, aw group of, tr Scotland, 
572 
Flies, a plague of, 28 
in house, 346 
injurious, 88, 169 
in rooms, 486 
Flower arrangements, 343 
bed, basket, 418 ; edging to, 66 
beds, 264; inexpensive, 395 ; mixed, 291 ; 
planting, 576, 712; re-arranging, 560 ; 
simple, 540 
border, planting a small, 129 
garden, arranging a, 554; Geraniumsin 
the, 270; notes, 79; treatment of, 
308 
seeds, Japanese, 350 
show, exhibit, disqualifying, 349; in 
Egypt, 724 ; village, classes for, 96 
Flowers and climbers under eaves, 39 
annual, for late June show, 729 
arranging, 513 
artificial manure for, 392 
blue, 239 
bulbous, 113 
by the sea, 153 
by waterside, 48 
colouring of, artificial, 53 
cut, for profit, 234; the supply of, 
276 
dyed, 211 
fertilising, 10 
for bed near smoky town, 701 
for cold greenhouse, 702 
for cutting, 141 
for garden, 129 
for sunless hall, 15 
for the dinner-table, 191 
gathering, 26 
greenhouse, in winter, 673 
groups of, bold, 572 
growing, for cutting, 157 
hardy, a mixed border oy, 463; for 
cutting, 742 ; in South Wales, 635 
in bowls, 406 
in Cumberland, 493 
in the Grass, 177 
night scented, 46, 63, 72, 91, 109, 351, 
355 


scented, 123 


treat- 


oO 
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Flowers, spring, for cheap button-holes, 
729; in a vase, 693 
summer, 44 
sweet-scented, 436 ; in window-box, 39 
useful, for winter, 685 
vase of, for wedding-cake, 530 
weedy, 24 
wild, drying, 105 ; March, at Gibraltar, 
85; sowing, 171 
winter, 37, 109, 386 ; inamateur’s green- 
house, 717 
Flue, firing for, 630 
Foliage, use of, in dinner-table decora- 
tions, 124, 137 
Forcing-houses, heating, 474 
house, small, 714 
pit, 672 
suitable plants for, 481 
Forget-me-not, alpine, 585 ; flowers of the, 
585 
a new, 180 
common, 585 
early, flowers of the, 585 
from Ireland, 251 
Mountain, 585 
Rock, 344 
Wood, the, 585 
Forget-me-nots, 440, 585 
and Tufted Pansies, 363 
Fourcroya lonyeva at Falmouth, 415 
Fourcroyas, 415 
Fowl-house, soil in, 564 ; vermin in, 283 
Fowl, Leghorn, lame, 675 
Fowls, ailinz, 380, 675, 715 
breeds of, 130 
crooked breasts in, and their treatment, 
142 
death of, 407 
food for fattening, 248 
for laying, 758 
for winter laying, 187 
in small run, 338 
lice in, 715 
losing feathers, 11, 83 
manure of, 688 
number of, for poultry-yard, 26 
run, a, 488 
scaly legs in, 201 
Foxglove, curious, a, 292 
seeds, etc., 379 
Foxyloves, 531 
in Ayrshire, 315 
planting, 307 
poisonous properties of, 24 
Frame, cold, making use of, 754; use of, 
115, 157 
cool, plants for, 672 
gas-tarred, 25 
France, south of, Madonna Lilies in, 302 
Francisceas, 28 
Francoas, 502 
Fraxinella, the, 272 
Freesias, 577 
in boxes, 51 
in north of Scotland, 603 
in pots, 341 
not blooming, 308 
treatment of, 115 
Fringilla montifringilla, 26 
spinus, 689 
Fritillaria Meleagris in the Grass, 209 
recurva, 165 
Fritillary, Snake’s-head, 65, 209 
Fruit and the wasps, 316 
buds, birds eating, 40, 563 
bushes, pruning, 419 
culture, book on, 714 
flavour in, 496 
for back of vinery, 247 
garden, old, treatment of, 264 
glass bottles for, 13 
in Cornwall, 205 
loss of, 214 
room, position for a, 623 
small, 321 
stocks, 594 
wall, a narrow border by, 372; wiring 
a, 309 
Fruits, bush, young, 644 
certain, best varieties of, 40 
compote of fresh, 380 
for north wall, 458 
stove, in pots, 432 
under glass, 518 
wild, 170 
Fruit-tree borders, flowers on, 400 
covered way, &, 587 
roots, 673 
Fruit-trees, 519 
against a trellis, 519 
birds and, 713 
blight on, 281 
budding, 225 
bush, pruning, 688 
cordon, 484, 563; summer pruning of, 
148 ; pruning, 350 
cutting, 432 
cuttings from, 215 
dressing, 24 
espalier, neglected, 640 
failing, 587 
for east wall, 473 
for walls, 446 
grafting, 94 
in pots, growing, 710 
lime-washing, 214 
manuring, 593 
mulching, 267 
neglected, 215 
newly-planted, pruning, 57 
old, 489 
on wall, 406 
over walks, 587 
planting, 419, 459, 546, 578, 630 5 ccr lon, 
378 


Fuchsia buds dropping, 205, 308 


Fuchsias, 153, 357, 516 
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Fruit-trees, pruning, 403, 594, 658, 72) 

raising, 418 

red-spider on, 203 

seedling, 593 

selection of, 489 

spring, protection of, 50 

starved, 658 

training, on walls, 68 

wall, summer pruning, 391; wo») 
amongst, 267 

winter dressing of, 622 

young, 644 


cutting, 51 
Dominiana, 60 
Sulgens, 483 

Gen. Roberts, 471 
globosa, 483 
gracilis, 483 

leaves blighted, 455 ; dropping, 546 
microphylla, 483 
procumbens, 483 
pumila, 483 
serratifolia, 242, 483 
smatl-leaved, 483 
splendens, 483 
trailing, 483 
triphylla, 256 


as bedding plants, 120 

blooming in January, 433 

first, the, 482 

flowering badly, 419 

from seed, 375 

garden, 482 

hardy, 482, 729 

in basket, 398 

infested, 278 

in the south, 482 

in window-boxes, 411 

not blooming, 307 

notes on, 398 

planting, 484 

propagating, 51 

pruning, 742 

seedling, 53, 317, 365 

standard, 722 

young, and Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 505 

treatment of, 25 

Fumigating with brown paper, 378 
Fungi, destroying, with gas-lime, 82 
Fungus “‘Stinkhorn,” destroying, 544 
Funkia ovata marginata, 747 
Funkias, 533, 747 
Furcreas, 415 


G 


GATLLARDIA grandiflora, 356 
maxima, 314 
Gaillardias, 714 
treatment of, 546 
Galanthus Elwesi ochrospeilus, 5 
viridescens, 32 
Galanthuses, the, 525 
Galeandra Devoniana, 245 
Galega officinalis, 306; 0. alba, 319 
Galls, 740 
Galtonia candicans from seed, 473 
Gander with broken limb, 231 
Garcinia mangostana, 605 
Garden, a, in South Wales, 359 
Armagh, notes from an, 136 
arranging a, for permanent effect, 667 
cottage, a, 257 3 @ Warwickshire, 330 ; in 
Worcestershire, 151 
clayey, treatment of, 229 
digging a, 563 
enclosing a, 489 
flowers for, facing north, 40 
foul, a, 505 
improving a, 459 
infested, an, 88 
laying out, 308 
manuring, 594 
nitrate of soda for, 40 
on the use of, as a show ground for de- 
based forms of ‘* Art,” 259 
planting a, 445 
plants, etc., for, 538 
rock, advice about, 114; flowers in the, 
63 
rough, a, 473 
shady, flowering shrubs and perennials 
for, 683 ; plants for, 391 
small, planting, 519; Snowdrops in a, 
74 
some uses for wire-netting in the, 122 
sparrows in the, 283 
streamlet, a, 48 
sunless, shrubs and flowers for, 82 
treatment of, 505 
view in the, at Whitehill, Aberdowr-on- 
Forth, 573 
wall of flowers, 178 ; treatment of, 504 
weedy, 349 
wild Irises in, 751 
tardener, friends of the, 561, 592, 610 
service of, notice to determine, 548 
Gardener’s, amateur, an, success, 146 
duties, a, 548 
Gardenias, culture of the, 37 
growing, 129 ; in small pots, 682 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED v. Ward, Lock, 
and Co., 143 
notes, 43, 275, 312; from Cumberland, 
124 
wall, 178 
Gardens, country town houses and, 427 
designs, of, at shows, 405 
edgings in, 313 
grubs infesting, 210 
Kew, 52 






































Gardens, shrubs in, 89 
small, Apples and Pears for, 586 ; plants 
in, 337; pot Vines in, 73; shrubs in, 


337 
Garland Flower, the, 563 
Garrya elliptica, 668 ; propagating, 723 
Gas-lime, 594 
and wireworms, 391 
dressing, 630, 702 
value of, 115, 445 
Gaultheria procumbens, 551 
Gazania splendens, 241 
Geese, Embden, 283 
fattening, 338 
for market, rearing, 12 
Genista etnensis, 274 
cuttings, taking, 98 | 
fragrans, propagating, 183 
precox, 167 | 


tinctoria fl.-pl., 304 
Genistas, 322, 742 
cutting back, 142 
Gentiana acaulis, 295 | 
arvenensis, 703 | 
septemfida, 219, 335, 440 | 
Gentianella edging, 314 
Gentians, growing, 432 
treatment of, 337 
Geranium, a curious, 689 
cuttings, striking, 406, 432 
Ivy-leaved, Souy. de 8. A. Turner, 591 
leaves diseased, 517 
Lemon-scented, 157 
Oak-leaf, and Fuchsia, 702 
roots eaten, 487 
the winter, 477 
variegated, 185 ; in a basket, 561 
white, 321 | 
Geraniums, bedding, wintering, 458 | 
cutting back, 644 
cuttings of, 308 | 
flowering, in winter, 82 
for greenhouse, 703 
in the flower garden, 270 
in tubs, 459 
in winter, 364 
Ivy-leaf, 215 f 
Ivy-leaved, after flowering, 282; in 
baskets, 411; the best, 81 
keeping, in winter, 364 
sickly, 405 
treatment of, 672 
tuberous, 43 
unsatisfactory, 185, 519 
winter-flowering, 532 
Zonal, increasing, 214 | 
Gerbera Jamesoni, 275 
Geum Ewani, 389 
Heldrechi, 389, 440 
hybridum, 155 
niiniatum, 262 
montanum, 253 
Gibraltar, March wild flowers at, 85 
Gin, Sloe, 112 
Gladioli, growing, 214 
in pots, 259 
planting, for exhibition, 39 | 
seedling, 157 
treatinent of, 295 
unsatisfactory, 432 
Gladiolus Childsi varieties, 511 
Colvillei The Bride out-of-doors, 234 
culture, 274 
Dr. H. P. Walcot, 410 
in winter, 489 
Lemoinei, 224 
not flowering, 420 } 
Psittacinus, 454 
scarlet, treatment of, 458 
the, 401, 470 
The Bride, 322, 427,514, 742 5 flowers of, 
in @ vase, 693; planting small corms | 
of, 26 
White Lady, 400 
Winter, the, 560 
Gladwin, group of the, 543 
Glass in greenhouse, substitute for, 547 
quantity of, for house, 472 
roof, cleaning, 25 
Gleichenia Mendeli, 179 
Gleichenias, 179 
Globe-flower, Mountain, 609 
Globe-flowers, the, 223, 609 
Gloriosa superba, 577 
Glory of the Snow, 91, 737 
Pea, the, 153; of New Zealand, the, 
223 
Glowworms, 278 
Gloxinia, a fine, 315 
Her Majesty, 339 
seedling, 167 
seedlings, treatment of, 40 
Gloxinias, 308 | 
for show, 114 | 
growing, 167 
in greenhouse, 98 | 
} 





treatment of, 419 
Goat’s Rue, the, 306 
Godetias, 290 
Godetia The Bride, 290 
Golden Ball, 245 
Goldfinch, death of, 248 | 
mules, breeding, 690 
the, 130 
treatment of, 393 } 
Goldfinches, distinguishing sex ig, 380 { 
feeding, 216 
Goldfish, breeding, 39 | 
in bell-glass, 2 jz 
in deep tank, 55 
in stove tank, 156 
pond for, 366 
Gooseberries, 325, 532, 702 
caterpillars amongst, 121, 177 
cordon, 252, 533 | 





| 
| 
Gooseberries, culture of, 652 
for flavour, 292, 504 
hedge of, 391 
Moss on, 546 } 
not fruiting, 349 
propagating, 281, 384 
pruning, 533,546 
Gooseberry, a new, 362 
bushes, 423; caterpillars on, 
moving old, 247 ; pruning, 308 
Cape, 199 
caterpillar, the, 138 ; brown hellebore 
for, 239 
Crown Bob, 734 
Green Champagne, 632 
leaves, fungus on, 278 | 
Gooseberry-trees, dressing with lime, 51 
Gourds, 20 
about, 45 
not growing, 349 
ornamental, 382 
Gourd, Turk’s-cap, 405 
Gout-weed, destroying, 199 
Grafting, 546 | 
wax, 53 
Grape berries, bursting, 405 
Black Hamburgh, the, 423, 563, 639 
Foster's Seedling, 423, 489, 639 
Fox, Southern, the, 424 | 
Frost or Winter, 424 
Gros Colman, 569 
Hyacinth, curious, 228 } 
Northern Fox, 424 
Summer, 424 
Sweetwater, the, in the open air, 238 
Grapes attacked, 294 
Black and White, mildewed, 253 | 
Black Hamburgh, 171; unsatisfactory, 
295, 321 
damping, 141 
diseased, 364, 519 
failing, 282 
for amateurs, 639 
for unheated house, 114 
growing, 673 
handling, 214 
in the open air, 238 
in vinery, 623 
mildewed, 295, 308, 349, 630 
mouldy, 488 
Muscat, shanking, 281 
not colouring properly, 171, 432 
outdoor, 537 | 
ripening, 321 | 
rough-skinned, 214 | 
scalded, 281 | 
shanking, 322, 325, 518, 563, 698 
splitting, 391 
thinning, 176 
treatment of, 378 
unsatisfactory, 295, 323 
Grapholitha pisana, 412 
Grass, Daffodils in the, 117 
edgings, 314 
flowers in the, 177 
late Daffodils in the, 135 
newly-sown, after-treatment of, 54 
Pampas, increasing, 39; preparing, 518 
Reed, Silvery, the, 470 
seed, sowing, 81 
Silvery Reed, 196 
Snowdrops in the, 74 
Water, treatment of, 248 
Grasses and Poppies, an arrangement of, 
124 
in an Armagh garden, 389 
in pots, 532 
ornainental, 470 
Pampas and Reed, the, 136 
Grate, kitchen, and greenhouse, 672 
Grave, flowers for, 336 
Gravel, shingly, 157 
Greenhouse, amateur’s, the, 65 
blinds, 114 
bo ler for, 518 
building a, 215 
cool, climber for, 40; rockery in, 702 
crop in, after Cucumbers, 337 
dividing, 228 
drip in, 593, 729 
erecting a, 658 
flowers for, 702; in, all the year, 518; 
in winter, 349 
gay, a, all the year, 565, 666; a, in 
winter, 641 
green-fly in, 672 
grubs infesting, 11 
heat failing in, 82 
heating, 168, 432, 473, 519, 578, 
702 ; with gas-boiler, 445 
insects in the, 699 
lean-to, building, 99; plants for, 728 
London, plants for, 419, 445 
making it bright, 25 
oil-stove for, 577 
paint for, 330 
piping for, 186 
plants, 114, 129; diseased, 364; failure 
of, 577; for back of, 97; for show, 
419; for warm and cold, 126; hard- 
wooded, 133 
purchasing by tender, 172 
small, plants for, 742 ; heating, 672 
sowing seeds in, 247 
stages, flowering plants for, 702 H 
stove, 142, 504 
temperature for, 170 
Tomatoes in the , 147 
unheated, plants for, 473, 514 
use of, 40 
utilising a, 673 
ventilating, 199 ; in winter, 644 
Virgin Cork in, 410 
Greyillea robusta, 644 
Ground, bare, plants for, 200 | 


210; 








611, 630, 





a { 
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Ground, caterpillar-infested, 72, $1 
cleaning, 445 
preparing, 455 
trenching, 658 
Grub from damp soil, 88 
Grubs, destroying, 486 
infesting greenhouse, 11 
in garden, 711 
trapping, 177 
Gryllotalpa vulgaris, 138 
Guelder Rose, Chinese, 655 
Guinea-pigs, troublesome, 115 
Gulls in gardens, 715 
Gum-tree, Blue, in Ireland, 524 
Gunnera, 349 
Gynerium argenteum, 476 
Gypsophila paniculata, 344 


H 


HABERLEA rhodopensis, 258 
Habrothamnus elegans, 357 
Hemanthus Kalbreyeri, 651 
Katherine, 31 
Hall, sunless, flowers for, 15 
Hard-wooded plants, 119 y 
Hardy jlowers, border of tall-growing, 
384 ; distinct beds of, 44; in cottage 
gardens, 318 ; notes on, 440, 493 
plants for dry weather, 319; herba- 
ceous, for peaty soil, 495 
Harebell, Ligurian, the, as « basket plant, 
16 
Haricots, 133 
Heath, Cornish, 484 
cutttig, 183 
in house, 697 
Heaths, propagating, 247 
soft-wooded, 106 
winter-flowering, 307 
Heat, moist, 458 
Hedge Bines, Greater, the, 618 
for Hampstead garden, 524 
Holly, part of, at Bagshot, 621 
improving a, 264 
planting a, 340 
plants, 712 : 
round kitchen garden, 377 
treatment of, 82 
Iledge-hogs, 180 
Hedges for garden, 81 
shrubs for, 738 
Hedychium Gardnerianum, 563 
Hedysarum multijugum, 222 
Helenium autumnale superbum, 422 
grandicephalum striatum, 424 
Helianthus Miss Mellish, 470 
multijlorus, flowers of the, 495; m. 
major, 493 
Heliotrope, 24, 406 
late in flowering, 308 
leaves turning black, 24 
tree, 275 
Heliotropes, 128, 171, 212 
fading, 199 
failure of, 645 
in poor health, 532 
keeping, in winter, 504 
unhealthy, 25 
Hellebores, seedling, planting out, 756 
Hen house, vermin in, 216 
laying, case of protracted, 744 
sitting, the, 99 
with cramp, 55 
Hens, death of, 70, 116 
dying, 70 
egg-eating, 42 
moulting, 506 
not laying well, 11, 675 
old, getting rid of, 309 
sitting, diarrhea in, 675 
suffering with tumours, 216 
Hepaticas, 25, 44 
increasing, 39 
Hepatica triloba alba, 33 
varden, starting a, 44 
Heracleum giganteum, 480 
Herbaceous plants, cutting down, 524; 
for September, 504 ; massed, 47 
Herb Christopher, 400 
Herbs at exhibition, 343 
Herniaria glabra aurea, 259 
Hesperis matronalis, 638 3 it. alba plena, 
a border, 251 
Heuchera not flowering, 473 
sanguinea, 593 
Hibbertia dentata, 545 
Hibiscus, hardy, 523 
rosa-sinensis, 756 
Hlieracium villosum, 211 
Ilimantophyllum miniatum, 703 
Himantophyllums, repotting, 702 
Hippeastrum aulicum, 625 
reticulatum, 290 
Hippophaé rhamnoides, 627 
Hives, bar-frame, 172 
frame, 200 
management of, 116 
Hive sheltered by Yew-tree, 744 
Hollies, 621 
about, 38 
cutting back, 392 
moving, 420, 511 
propagating, 511 
yellow-berried, 669 
Holly berries, preventing, shrivelling, 608 
hedge, 545; at Bagshot, part of, 621; 
cutting, 458 ; damaged, 355 
leaves attacked, 155 ; diseased, 244 
shoots glued together, 279 
Iollyhock disease, preventing, 755 
seedling, 349 


















Hollyhocks, 645 
diseased, 169, 282, 315, 474, 499, 517, 571 
eradicating disease in, 544 
from seed, 362, 532 
seedling, 458 
treatment of, 432, 547 
Holly-trees unsatisfactory, 247 
Honey flower, Great Cape, the, 357 
flowers, best, 54, S4 
judging, 351 
season, 475 
surplus, 143, 200 
use of, as food, 476 
Honeysuckle, 53, 170 
Japanese, 25 
pruning, 337 
Scarlet Trumpet, the, 261 
Trumpet, the, 357 
Hop, common, the, over an archway, 666 
Hops, planting, 24 
spent, value of, 58 
the, as climbers, 666 
Horn Bean, 518 
Horse hoof parings as manure, 82 
Horseradish, 556 
culture of, 725 
destroying, 455 
House front, hardy shrubs for, 37 
furnished, sub-letting, 596 
lean-to, 714; heating, 474 
mossy wall in, 612 
unheated, Grapes for, 114 
Houses, country, town, and gardens, 427 
heating, 472 
Hoya bella, 197 
carnosa, 40; bearing seeds, 114 
Humea elegans, 418 ; diseased, 364 
Hunnemannia fumaricfolia, 44 
Hyacinth, Cape, 372 
flowers dwarfed, 141 
Hyacinths, 31, 368, 638 
and other spring flowering bulbs in pots, 
341 

flowering too soon, 757 

Grape, the, 692 

growing, 458 

in glasses, 439, 578 

in pots, 333 

in wet Moss, 583 

potting, 472, 488 

Roman, 471, 547, 562; in frames, 653 

single best, the, 729 

weak, 741 

Hyacinthus candicans, 372; 

473 








































































































































































from seed, 


7 
Hydrangea, Blue, the, 551, 606 
cutting failing, 247 
cuttings, 364, 406 
diseased, 229 
flowers changing to blue, 129 
foliage dying, 214 
in tub, 448 
leaves, withering, 308 
paniculata grandiflora 
128 ; propagating, 523 
Pink, the, 723 
the, in Essex, 605 
the, tn the Isle of Wight, 524 
Hydrangeas, 397, 432 
Blue, 584, 643 
changing colour of, 186, 390 
in the garden, 397 
of bluish colour, 446, 495 
propagating, 474 
the, 628 
treatment of, 10 
Hylobius abietis, 261 
Hylurgus piniperda, 244 
Hymenanthera crassifolia, 628 
Hymenocallis macrostephana, 673 


not growing, 


BERIS Garrexiana, 262 
Ice-plant seedlings, 141 
Inpatiens Sultani, 630 
India-rubber-plant, cuttings of, 141; losing 
its leaves, 170; propagating, 445, 
547; too tall, 702; Jeaves turning 
yellow, 645 
Insecticide mixture, 278 
Insects, destroying, under glass, 687 
irritating skin, 315 
near fire-place, 412 
Inula glandulosa, 220, 272 
grandiflora, 220 
Hookeri, 220 
Roylei, 259 
Inulas, 220 
Ipomeza Leari, 83 
Ireland, mild weather in, 686 
Tulips in, 213 
Iris, 223 
anglica, planting, La Jolie, 420 
aurea, 108 
Blue, 247 
Flag, the, 563 
Setidissima, group of the, 543 
garden, an, in Japan, 481 
ee and its varieties, 616; planting, 
70 
germanica, 563 
Japanese, the, 195, 229, 481 
Keempferi, 195 
levigata, 481 
Lorteti from Cornwall, 162 | 
missouriensis, 165 \ 
Monnieri, 108 
Monspur, 108 
Mourning from Hayle, 137 
Netted, the, 466 ; planting the, 446 
ochroleuca, 108 





















Tris pallida, 35 

























































































paradoxa, 120 
Pavonia major, 518 
Purple, Great, the, 212; group of the, 
516 
reticulata, 466 
Spanish and English, 281 ; bulbs, 264 
stylosa, 31 
Susiana, 137 
tingitana, 265 
Vartani, 650 
Irises and Ixias not fiowering, 743 
cutting leaves off, 282 
English, 180, 271 
garden, a group of, 108 
German, 214 
Japanese, not flowering, 115 
moving, 247 
Spanish, 219, 253; and Anemones, 294 
Tron, galvanised, for a Tomato-bed, 39 
Isle of Wight, Hydrangea in the, 524 
Itea virginica, 250 
Ivies, 545 
variegated, propagating, 248 
Ivy and damp, 337 
arch, an, 400 
edging, 313, 314, 652 
in garden, 594 
insects on, 486 
Irish, propagating, 433 
leaves as manure, 39 
poison, 571 
rooting, 458 
stems diseased, 66 
under trees, 584 
Ixia bulbs, 186 
Ixias not flowering, 743 


J 


JACKDAWS, teaching to talk, 564 
Jacobinea, 363 

Jadoo-fibre, 445 ; value of, 69 

Jam, Vegetable Marrow, 380 

Japan, an Tris garden in, 481 
dwarfing trees in, 532 

Jasmine, common white, pruning, 504 
white, 332; propagating, 199, 728 
Winter, the, 687 

Jasminum nudifiorum, 606 
revolutum, 402 

Jessamine, Chinese, ii a pot, 591 

Jonquil malformed, 39 

June Berry, the, 149 
flowers early, 193 

Juniper for hedge, 436 


K 


KATIE, 186, 688 
for Potatoes, 142 
Kale, Scotch, the, 636 
Kales in the flower garden, 596 
winter, 588 F 
Kalmia latifolia, 708; propagating, 82 
Kalmias, 708 
Kerria japonica, 205 
Kitchen garden, general work in the, 30 ; 
treatment of, 308, 743 
Knapweed, Golden, the, 206 
Kniphojia hybrida Triuvmph, 371 
Obelisk, 371 
Uvaria, 371; in Scotland, 572 
Kniphofias, 371 
Knotweed, Japan, 105 
Knotweeds, the, 105 


a 


L BELS, garden, 81 
zinc, 212 ; ink for, 577 
Laburnum seeds and poultry, 231 
Lachenalia aurea, 174 
fragrans, 174 
luteola, 174 
Nelsoni, 174 
pendula, 174, 643 
tricolor, 174 
Lachenalias, 174 


Lady’s Slipper, Japanese, 301 ; Mountain, 


301 ; spotted, 301 


Slippers, English, 300; hardy, 300 ; one 
of the long-tailed, 34; stemless, the, 


300 
Lelia amanda, 479 
autumnalis, 465 
cinnabarina, 118 
Dormanniana, 726 
elegans prasiata, 302 
flava, 118 ; 
purpurata, 152; white, a, 225 
superbiens, 162 
Lake Weed, 25 
Land, seed for, 41 
Lanius collurio, 744 
Lantern-plant, Chinese, 157 
Lapageria blooms crippled, 379 
leaves curling, 199 
white, not flowering, 433 
Laportea moroides, 620 
Larkspur, pink, the, 519 


Larkspurs, perennial, 463; @ border of, 47 


Lastrea Sieboldi, 268 

Latania leaves blotched, 54 
Lathyrus latifolius albus, 223, 400 
Laure] Daphne, 655 








Laurel hedge, cutting a, 229 
hedges, 445 
Mountain, American, the, 708 
Portugal, leaves diseased, 699 ; pruning, 
390 
Laurustinus, the, 655 
Lavatera trimestris in @ vase, 643 
Lavender, 44 
failing to bloom, 593 
Law— 
a tenant’s fruit bushes, 338 
agreement, validity of, 503 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, 475 
allotment, claim by tenant of, 392; 
garden, quitting, 201; gardens, com- 
pensation to tenants of, 142; garden, 
water for, 460; sub-tenancy of an, 
216 ; tenancy, termination of, 447 
allotments, 579; and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Acts, 1887, 
230; provision of, 230; rating of, 631 
Apples, bushel of, meaning of term, 
564 
apprentice, hours to be worked by, 69 
boughs fallen, ownership of, 306 
boundary, a neighbour’s, 614; a ques- 
tion, 475 
Broccoli, about, 12 
buildings erected by tenants of allot- 
ments held under Allotment Act of 
1887, 41 
cattle, fencing garden against, 54 
Chrysanthemum show, meaning of rule, 
158 
compensation due to tenant of market 
garden, 265 
conveyance of land, formal, 743 
cottage gardener’s claims, 430 
dismissal, wrongful—servant’s claim for 
damages, 674 
disposition of property by tenant-in- 
common, 659 
ditch, question about, 431 
dogs, threatening to shoot, 237 
farm, questions re incoming tenant of, 
430 
fence, erection of, on extreme boundary, 
659 
fences overgrown, 689 
fencing, boundary, law of, 490; land, 
743 
ferret, killing, in fowl-house, 503 
flowers, removal of, from garden, 407 
fowl-house erected near boundary fence, 
407 
fowls straying on highway, 231; tres- 
passing, 704 
garden, a, tenant’s compensation, 392 ; 
in tenantable order, 689; market, 
sale of land occupied as a, 833 mar- 
ket, what constitutes a? 703; plot, 
quitting a, 596; tenancy, 490, 645; 
tenancy, a peculiar, 231 : 
gardener—is he a domestic servant? 
fod 
gardeners and fowls, 703; apprentice, 
a, 674; contract of service, notice to 
determine, 730 ; notice, a, 323 
gardening partnership, 534, 689 
gardens, allotment, notice to quit, 83 ; 
shaded by trees, 757 
glass-house, right to remove, erected in 
the garden, 475 
greenhouse and boiler, removal of, 579 ; 
concreting floor of, 6745; dispute 
about, 323 ; erection of, 54, 431 ; lean- 
to, right of private tenant to remove, 
580; overlooking adjoining garden, 
564 ; right to remove, 431 
greenhouses and local surveyors, 631 ; 
rating of, 12, 534, 743 
haystack left on land at expiration of 
lease, 12 
hedge, neighbour’s, nuisance caused to 
garden by a, 130 
land held on lease in Scotland, 703 
lease, cost of, by whom payable, 475 
liability of landlord to repair premises 
let to tenant, 283 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 
1895, claim under, 41, 352, 475, 716; 
gardener’s notice to quit, 306; gar- 
dener’s valuation, 730; garden held 
on lease, 674; garden, taking land on 
lease for, 534 


neighbour’s boundary, a, 579 ; disputes 


between, 431; overhanging branches, 
nuisance of, 430 

notice to quit, 142, 352, 503, 595, 631, 
659, 674, 716, 730; validity of, 172, 
613, 689, 743 

obstructing view from window, 614 


palings, broken, liability of landlord to 


replace, 730 : 

Peach-trees, worthless, cutting down, 
628 

poultry trespassing, 365, 689 

premises taken for nursery grounds, 
etc., 563 


property owners, adjoining amenities, 


534 
rabbits, damage by, 201, 460 


railway company taking possession of 


garden, 12 


rent in arrear, distress for, 645 ; payable 


in advance, 674 


right of tenant to remove fruit-trees and 
fruit-bushes, etc., 130, 595; to train 


trees on the wall of another, 323 
Rose-trees, removal of, 490 


servant’s character, a, 54; claim for 


reference, 716; garden, a, 230 
service, notice to determine, 704 
sewage, receiving, into the garden, 631 
shed, removal of, 460 
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Lawn, bad, 702; 





tenancy, effect of memorandum of 757; 
of greenhouses, notice to determine, 
595 

tenant garden, difficulties with, 645; 
garden, removal of plants by, 158; 
outgoing, compensation to, 365 ; re- 
moving flower bulbs, 757 

tenant’s fixtures, 704; improvements 
made by, 296 ; liability to repair, 614 ; 
outgoing and ingoing, 689 

tiles, garden, right of tenant to remove, 
216 

tree, fall of, damage through, 460; or 
sapling ? what is a, 230, 265 

trees, lopping overhanging branches of, 
69; overhanging, 323 

valuation question, 201 

verbal tack of market garden, 12 

vinery resting ona neighbour’s wall, 201 

Violets, removal of, 447 

wages, deduction of, 69 

windows overlooking garden—question 
of right, 631 

in centre of, flowers for, 
93 

beetles on, 418, 438 

border by, 452 

clearing a, 299 

coarse, 741 

Daisies on, 546 

Docks on, 546 

dressing, 519 

Grass, 458 

improving the, 71 

laying down, 321 

maggots on, 755 

manure for, 518 

mossy, 41, 53, 63, 446, 674, 742, 756 

new, 405 

poor, 405, 728 

repairing a, 69 

seed for, 702 

specimen trees for, 386 

the, 145, 421 

treatment of, 82, 378 

weeds on, 10, 229, 349, 354 

worms on, 518 

worn-out, treatment of, 10 


Lawns, dressing for, 446 


keeping, in order, 74 
Plantains on, 445, 505 
unsatisfactory, 68, 364, 378 
weedy, 418 

Yarrow on, 307 


Leadwort, Cape, the, 357 


the, flowers of, 30 


Leaf mould, value of, 53 


soil, making, 532 


Leaves, blighted, 11 


blotched, 53 
getting rid of, 518 
mouldy, 473 


Leek, Lyon, the, 62 
Leeks, 146 


and their culture, 62 
raising, 696 


Leghorns, white, 55 
Lemon-tree, 68, 611 


in pots, 24 
not fruiting, 445 


Leonurus Leonitis, 240 
Leopard’s Banes, the, 103, 163, 441; Plan- 


tain-leaved, 163 


Leptospermum bullatum, 754 
Lettuce Bath Cos, 416 


Cabbage, Perfect Gein, 160 
Cos, Summer, 519 
Harbinger, 30 

Long Standen, 438 


Lettuces, 518, 611 


Cos, not forming, 392 
grubs amongst, 138, 356 
not hearting in, 3 
Spring, 160 
Summer, 190 
Leucojum estivum, 722 
autumnale, 722 
vernum, 722 
Liatris spicata, 415 
Libonia floribunda, 638 
Lilac flowers, keeping fresh, 256 
Persian, not flowering, 264 
shrivelling, 186 
Lilacs, the, 551 
forced, not flowering, 2 
for early forcing, 110 
propagating, 118 
Lilac-trees, slow growth of, 322 
Lilies after flowering, 365, 378 
Arum, 275, 406; in summer, 247 
not flowering, 69, 199 ; planting out, 182 ; 
touched by frost, 114; treatment of, 
95; when to divide, 728 
Belladonna, moving, 562 
culture of, 702 
Day, 255 
diseased, 214 
Eucharis and Stephanotis, 473 
failing, 532 
for the garden, 653 
garden, 485 
Guernsey and Belladonna, 308 
in pots, 644 
Madonna, failing, 261; 77 the Sowth oy 
France, 302; not flowering, 98, 129 
notes on, 426 
of the Valley, 743 ; moving, 459 
Plantain, the, 747 
planting, 83, 156, 608 
Sacred and Joss, growing, 562 
Tiger, etc., in churchyard, 626 
treatment of, 39, 526, 701 
under trees, 489 
unsatisfactory, 281 





Lilies, Water, tropical, 399 
white, diseased, 210 
Lilium auratum, 39, 40, 71, 77, 93, 165, 
317, 349, 402, 485, 674; after flowering, 
433; bulbs, potting, 703 ; bulbs, treat- 
ment of, 472; failing, 68, 150; flowers 
blind, 295; for exhibition, 751; in a 
pot, 439, 623 ; in pots, 25, 40; liquid- 
manure for, 247; a. macranthum fail- 
ing, 255; moving, 417 ; potting, for 
OE cola 672; with 200 flowers, 
5g 
Batemanniz, 314 
candidum, 275, 426, 457, 504, 528, 562; 
diseased, 155, 177 ; leaves fading, 418 ; 
not flowering second year, 365 
concolor, 317 
croceum, 219, 245 
giganteum, 308, 416, 465 
Harrisi, 426, 444, 514; after flowering, 
308, 321; failing, 648 
Hansoni rotting off, 262 
lancifolium dying, 458; treatment of, 
474 
longiflorum, 275 ; 
Martagon, 426 
pardalinum, 275, 440 
Parryt, 133 
speciosum, 369; lifting, 518 
testaceum, 234, 426 
Lily, Arum, 364 ; a freak in, 168 ; running 
to leaf, 69 
buds rotting, 418 
bulbs, diseased, 517 
Californian, a, 133 
Chinese Sacred, growing, 562 
distinct, a, 234 
Golden-rayed, 165, 317, 693 
Joss, after flowering, 673 
Long-tubed, the, 538 
Madonna, 426, 457; 
dead, 321 
of the Valley, 24, 594 ; forcing, 603, 682 ; 
for early blooms, 40 ;in a tub, 322 ; not 
flowering, 363, 433, 578; too thick, 
518 ; treatment of, 229 
Orange, the, 245, 426 
Plantain, variegated, a, 747 
Sacred, Chinese, 82, 702 ; how to grow, 
538 
tropical white, 399 
Turk’s-cap, 426 
White, the, 406 ; lifting the, 337 ; stems, 
when to cut, 322 
Lime-dressing, 630 
Lime for slugs, 200 
Limerick, mild winter in, 749 
Lime-tree, killing, 139 
Linaria dalmatica, 276 
pallida, 227 
Linnet mules, breeding, 42 
Lion’s Tail, the, 240 
Lipura ambulans, 88 
Liquid-manure, 247 ; nitrate as a, 130 
Lissochilus speciosus, 314 
Lithospermum prostratum, 223 
Littonia modesta, 275 
Loam and peat—what are they? 68 
turfy, 729 
Lobelia cardinalis, 397 ; planting, 39 
not flowering, 418 
Scarlet, propagating, 392 
Lobelias, Blue, in winter, 459 
Lodge, adorning a, 638 
Logan-berry, 445 
Lomaria chilensis, 268 
Gibba, 523 
London Pride, 60, 61, 440 
Lonicera fragrantissima, 644 
sempervirens minor, 225, 357 
Lords and Ladies, 515 
Lotus peliorrhyncus, 43 
Loxia chloris, 130 
Luculia gratissima, 398, 471 
the, 399 
Lycastes, 34 
Lyeaste tetragona, 400 
Lychnis chalcedonica, 235 
Viscaria fl.-pl., 251 
Lyre-flower, hardiness of the, 519 


in @ vase, 538 


flower-buds of, 


M 


MACKAYA bella, 31, 275 

Macleania punctata, 259 
Madonna Lilies, treatment of, 378 
Maggots, 374 
Magnolia, 433 

fuscata, 222, 258 

grandiflora, 154 ; jlowe7's of, 153, 723 
Magnolias, propagating, 495 

starved, 170 
Mahonia japonica, 606 

nepalensis, 606 
Maidenhair-tree, 486 
Mallow, Jew’s, 205 

Tree, annual flowers of the, 643 
Mallows, 346 
Manettia bicolor, 566 
Mangold-roots, young, eaten by beetles, 

293 

Mangosteen, the, 605 
Manure, animal, utilisation of, 461 

artificial, 321 ; best, 295 

blood, 68, 533, 714, 741 

bone-meal, 644 

cow, use of fresh, 632 

creosote as, 83 

for ground, 39 

fowls’, value of, 714 

green Ivy-leaves as, 10 
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Manure, horse and sawdust, 295 
Ivy-leaves as, 39 ; 
liquid, 200, 406, 658, 729; making, 69 ; 

substitute for, 307 ’ 
peat-Moss-litter, 186, 365, 432, 593, 702 
sawdust, 630 
soot as, 82, 198, 282 
stable, fresh, use of, 141 
water, 98, 350 
Manures, artificial, 8, 28, 688, 728 5 
ing, 411; for various soils, 151 
for garden crops, 629 
garden, 677 

Marguerite, blue, 552 
leaves diseased, 294 
roots, fly on, 671 

Marguerites, 446 
infested with black grubs, 68 
propagating, 406 
yellow, for sale, 66 

Marigolds, African, 441 

Market, cut flowers for, 186 
gardening, 729 
garden, starting a, 686 
growing plants for, 546 

Marmalade, Orange, 55 

Marrow leaves turning yellow, 349 
Vegetable, jam, 352, 380; Kings’ Acre 

Cream, 107; Moore’s Cream, 725; 

several forms of the, 588 , 
Marrows, Vegetable, 725; cooking, 460 ; 

Long Green, 181; weight of, 666 

Maurandya Barclayana, 241 

Maxillaria grandiflora, 245 

Mayberry, 445 

Meadowsweet, good, a, 276 

Mealy-bug eradicator, a, 247 
exterminating, 25 

Meconopsis aculeata, 223 
cambrica, 77 ; ¢. fl.-pl., 889, 494 
the, 77 

Medlar jelly, 632 
Nottingham, the, 496 
tree, 295 

Medlars, 496 

Megasea cordifolia, 60, 61 
Stracheyi, 721 

Megaseas, the, 60 

Melianthus major, 357 

Meligethes anens, 455 

Melon culture, 605 
Royal Favourite, 414 

Melons, 157, 414 
cracking, 308 
culture of, 308 
diseased, 405 
failure of, 350 
good frame, 297 
growing, 147 
late, 362 
splitting, 391 
Water, 98 

Mertensia virginica, 136 

Mezereon, large-flowered, the, 606 

Mice and Crocus bulbs, 468 
destroying, 131, 499 
troublesome, 115 

Michauaia caimpanuloides, 471 

Mid-winter, summer at, 664 

Mignonette dying, 281 
for early spring flowering, 361 
in pots, 565 
Tree, 565 

Millipede, London, snake, 168 

Miltonia vexillaria, 260; v. superba, 260 

Mimosa, 504 


apply- 





Mushrooms, bottling, 407 
diseased, 630 
growing, 10; in saw pits, 281 
in lean-to house, 630 
in plenty, 665 
in summer, 342 
manure for, 53 
notes on, 29 
outdoors, 556} 
spawning Grass land for, 419 
v. woodlice, 391 
Musk, Harrison’s, 390 
to carpet Rose-bed, 16 
Mustard and Cress, 273 ; 
Myosotis alpestris, 585; a. striata :0sea, 
40 
azorica, 585 
cespitosa, 585 
dissitiflora, 585 
palustris, 585 
rupicola, 585 
sylvatica, 585 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, 43 
Myrtle, black deposit on, 821 
in a pot, 327 
in large pots and tubs, 327 
propagating the, 118 
spray of, 2 
the, 2 
unhealthy, 10 
Myrtles not flowering, 364 
raising, 215 
Myrtle-tree, shifting, 445 


N 


ARCISSI, disposing of, 579 
for Easter, 577 
from Cornwall, 584 
hybrid, 667 
in a flower border, 733 
in pots, 341 
not flowering, 365 
Poet's, double and single in w vase, 693 
treatment of, 82 


Narcissus bicolor, 184; b. Grandee, 163 


bud, double-flowered, failing, 247 

Cernwus plenus, 529, 562 

Codlins and Cream, not true, 97 

Horsfieldi, 218 

Ivory-white, 406 

Johnstoni Queen of Spain, 6 

moschatus, 369 

poeticus, 128; p. ornatus in the Grass, 
454; p. ornatus under glass, 682 

Poet’s not flowering, 141 

Polyanthus after flowering, 10; in 
bowls, 120; in water, 517; p. Jawne 
Supreme in a bowl, 120 

seedling, a, at Warley Place, 667 

Stella, 349; in Ireland, 125 

triandrus tn pot, 355 


Nasturtium, a use for, the, 353 


double, a, 362 


Nectarine bloom falling, 186 


bush, a, 710 
fruits of, cracking and shrivelling, 322 
leaves curling, 98; shrivelling, 157 


Nectarines, 446 


diseased, 392 

for amateurs, 367 
under glass, 518 
unsatisfactory, 186 





(nothera prostrata, 389 
speciosa, 539 
tanacetifolia, 539 
taraxacifolia, 540 
triloba, 540 

Oil-stove, 405 ; for greenhouse, 418 

Oleander, culture of, 472 

Oleanders, 185 
culture of, 433 
flowering, 489 

Olearia Haasti, 154, 274 
stellulata, 75 

Olearias, 75 

Omphalodes Lucili#, 223, 344 

Oncidium flexuosum, 8 
Harrisonianum, 152 
incurvum, 245 
longipes, 261 
luridum, 260 
Marshallianum, 109 
Papilio, 108 
tigrinum, 479 
varicosum, 531 
zebrinum, 451 

Onion failure, 231 
fly, 391 
grub, cure for, 671 
plants, treatment of, 39 
Shallot, 24 
Trebon, 678 
unsatisfactory, 224 


Onions, 141, 182 


artificial manure for, 97, 130 
early sowing of, 45 
large, growing, 433, 498 
raising, 696 
seedling, 505 
Onopordon acanthium, 417 
Onosma echioides, 332 
tauricum, 332 
Onosmas, 332 
Ophiopogon unsatisfactory, 594 
Opium, obtaining, 281 
Orange, curious, a, 623 
flower, Mexican, 89, 501 
marmalade, 55 
plants, seedling, 26, 728 
seedling, 741 
Orange-trees, 505 
raised from pips, 214 
Orange-tree, stopping, 81 
Orchard, hilly, planting, 547 
house, 569 
planting, 587 
protecting, in spring, 98 
Orchard-trees, 714 
planting, 485 
Orchid, a sweet-scented, 373 
autumn-flowering, a beautiful, 465 
blue-flowered, a, 451 
Butterfly, the, 108 
Foxbrush, 118 
house ventilation, 713 
Long-spurred, the, 177 
notes, seasonable, 503 
Swan, the, 197 
Orchids, advice about, 204 
a way of growing, 152 
certain, culture of, 510 
cheap and easily-grown, 118 
cool, 8 
culture of, 725 
evil of concrete floor for, 577 
for conservatory, 93, 541 
growing, 34; in conservatory, 657 
imported, 293 





Pampas Grass, 470; culture of, 321; the 
136 
Pancratium illyricum failing, 418 
Panicums, 577 
Pansies, 11, 275, 395, 426 
fancy, 317 ; stand for exhibiting, 264 
for edging, 359 
in greenhouse, 519 
judging, 229, 369 
of looser growth with Box edging, 663 
show, twelve, 349 
transplanting, sown in July, 473 
Tufted, 235, 277, 419 ; and their culture, 
1, 16; as edgings, 663; best, the, 63 ; 
dividing old plants of, 154; dying off, 
302; for table decoration, 268; from 
seed, 11; increasing, 494; mauve, 
321; mulching, 608 ; notes upon, 48; 
planting, for an early display, 509; 
prolonging their flowering, 348: 
saving seed of, 422; seasonable notes 
on, 183 ; seedling, planting, 217; trial 
of, 40 
Pansy border, Tufted, and Bou edging, 
663 
Countess of Kintore, 180 
cuttings, taking, 265 
fancy, propagating the, 271 
or Viola, 282 
plants diseased, 293 
roots and wireworm, 315 
Tufted, Archie Grant, 399; Ardwell 
Gem, 334; Blue Cloud, 16; Blue 
Gown, 182 ; Bridegroom, 377; Bullion, 
635 ; Cottage Maid, 135; Dido, 400 ; 
Mabel, 377; Molly Pope, 454; Pem- 
broke, 331 ; Pencaitland, 443 ; Princess 
Louise, 168; Sunset, 440; Violetta, 
334; William Niel, 428 
v. Viola, 376 
Papaver alpinum, 82 ; a. roseum, 389 
orientale, 32; 0. Orange Prince, 154 
pilosum, 32 
Paphinia cristata, 373 
Parnassia palustris, 389 
Parrakeets, 70 
Parrot plucking its feathers, 26 
teaching, to talk, 460 
Parsley, 62, 133 
culture, notes on, 567 
sowing, 281 
transplanting, 244 
unsatisfactory, 391 
winter, 489 
Parsnip Jersey Hollow-crown, 132 
Tender and True, 457 
Parsnips, 132, 504 
decayed, 612 
Partridge berry, 551 
Passiflora edulis, 494, 545 
Passion-flower, decaying, 308 
edible, the, 494 
fruit, 307 
fruiting, 229 
propagating, 129, 473 
white, 308 
Passion-flowers, blooming of, 26 
Pasture-field, grubs in, 455 
Paths, destroying weeds on, 247 
Mossy, 432 
weeds on, 229 
Pathway, Grass, treatment of, 170 
Paullinia thalictrifolia, 650 
Paulownia, the, from Cornwall, 167 
the, showing result of annual pruning, 
712 











Mina lobata, 142, 489 Nectarine-trees not growing, 199, 247 in fernery, 504 Pea, a curious, 337 


Mistletoe on Cotoneaster microphylla, 606 
the, 606 

Moccasin-flower, the, 301 

Mole cricket, the, 138 

Moles in garden, 672 
trapping, 714 

Momordica, 728 

Montbretia crocosmizfliora, 356 
flowers destroyed, 742 
rosea, 312 

Montbretias, 444, 465, 509 
in winter, 454 
planting, 68, 730 


Nepenthes, 258 
Nephrolepis, 374 
Duffi, 374 
exaltata, 625 
Nerine Manselli, 619 
undulata, 509 
Nettle, destroying, 171 
Nicotiana affinis, 258, 373 ; poisonous, 437 
Nierembergia rivularis, 33 
Night Hawk, treatment of, 490 
scented flowers 63, 91, 355 
Nursery rubbish, 740 
Nut bushes, pruning, 82 


in greenhouse, 541 

light for, 576 

on Tree Fern stems, 152 

stimulants for, 503 

treatment of, 293, 373, 663, 713, 733 
Ornithogalum arabicum, 174 

nutans from Drayton, 80 
Osier, Golden, the, 606 
Osiers, 504 
Osmanthus, cutting, 346 
Osmunda regalis, 455 
Othonna cheirifolia, 182 
Over-potting, evils of, 40 


a good, 273 

Alderman, 318, 370 

American Wonder, 416 

Boston Unrivalled, 273 

English Wonder, 478 

Everlasting, white, 307 

flowers, sweet, from Cornwall, 212 

Glory, the, 357 ; from Falmouth, 686 

moth, the, 412 

Ne Plus Ultra, 210 

Sweet, Cupid, 702; buds of, falling off, 
295 ; seeds eaten by mice, 98, 140 

Tangier, 312 


Moor, Strawberry growing, on a, 176 growing for profit, 57, 90 Oxalis, Bermuda, 106 Peach Amsden June, 669 


Moss, gathering, 406 
silver, 59 
Sphagnum, 93 
Moth, Antler, the, and caterpillar, 66 
Buff-tip, the, and caterpillar. 305 
gold tailed, the, 18 ; caterpillar of, 18 
Mullein, the, 155; caterpillar of the, 
155 
Winter, protection against, 486 
Mother of Thousands, 60, 61 
Mouse-traps, Irish, 165, 218 
Mud edging, cracked, 313 
Mulberries, growing, 512 
Mulberry planting, 199 
Mulchings and their benefits, 213 
Mulching, value of, 145 
Mullein Moth, the, 155; caterpillar of, 
155 
Musa Cavendishi, 336 
Muscari azureum, 692 
botryoides and its varieties, 693 
conicum, 692 
neglectum, 693 
Szovitzianum,693 
Muscaris, the, 692 
Mushroom bed and lime, 608 ; mortar for, 
563 ; woodlice in, 115 
beds, watering, 199 
culture, 563 
ketchup, making, 475 
spawn in boxes, 171; in meadow, 10 
Mushrooms, 405, 505 
and electricity, 547 
and lime, 725 





Nuttalia cerasiformis, 20 
Nut-trees, renovating, 473 
Nyimphea dentata, 399 


O 


QAK-TREE dying, 374 

leaves disfigured, 499 
Oak-trees dying, 472 

excrescences on, 543 
Oats diseased, 293 
Odontoglossum citrosmum, 153, 373 

crispum, 79 

hebraicum, 9 

luteo-purpureum sceptrum, 93 

maculatum, 278 

mirandum, 278 

Oerstedi, 245 

prenitens, 118 

Roezli, 162 

Rossi majus, treatment of, 577 
Odontoglossums, cultivation of, 65 
(®nothera albicaulis, 539 

biennis, 539 

ceespitosa, 539 

fruticosa, 539 

Lamarckiana in a Sussex garden, 539 

linearis, 539 

macrocarpa, 312 

marginata, 539 

missouriensis, 539 





cernua, 295 
Valdiviana, 275 


P 


PADDOCK, utilising a, 547 
Pzonia tenuifolia, 194 
Ponies, 114, 233, 529 
cutting down, 365 
double, as cut flowers, 176; in a vase, 
176 
dying, 247 
grafted on Rose-trees, 214 
herbaceous, 712; and Tree, 303; not 
flowering, 69 
selection of 308 
single, 164 
underplanting, 620, 662 
unsatisfactory, 295 
Peony, Tree, 165; at Abbots-Leigh, 303 
Palm, Fan, cutting tips of, 321 
leaf, scale on, 571 
leaves, specks on, 544 
pest, 487 
plant withered, 459 
seeds, 433, 445 
treatment of, 99 
unhealthy, 741 
unsatisfactory, 562 
Palms, 25 
for greenhouse, 481 





and Nectarine-leaves, sickly, 186 

and Nectarine-trees, shading, 114 
aphis or black-jly, the, 28 

Bellegarde, 669 

blister, 199 

blooms falling, 186 

border, mulching, 741 

buds dropping, 728, 742 

Dymond, 669 

ar Alexandra, 669 ; Grosse Mignonne 


flower-buds dropping, 756 
Goshawk, 660 °°” 
Hale’s Early, 669 
leaves blistered, 253 ; diseased, 228, 281 
eaten, 168 ; falling off, 337 
Mr. Gladstone, 465 
Nectarine, the, 669 
Royal George, 368, 669 
Sea Eagle, 669 
shoots, 378 
Stirling Castle, 669 
stones bursting, 418; decaying, 322 
split, 264 
Perches, 403 
as cordons, 504 
early, treatment of, 337 
failure of, 200 
for amateurs, 367 
growing, 419 
in Cheshire, 443 
in greenhouse, 10 
in house, 465 
in pots, culture of, 
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Peaches in the North of Ireland, 403 
mealiness in, 405 
on walls, 569 
seedling, treatment of, 82 
under glass, 391 
unsatisfactory, 186, 228, 239 
well-flavoured, 669 
woolly, 445 
Peach-tree branch dying suddenly, 156 
dying, 578 
for house, 595 
from seed, 445 
in a pot, pyramidal, 669 
leaves blistered, 157; holes in, 
injured, 157 
pruning, 630 
roots, lime for, 24 
sheltering, 594 
treatment of, 10 
under glass, 186 
young, 473 
Peach-trees, diseased, 248 
dying suddenly, 142 
flowering, 504 
in house, 547 
not growing, 199 
outdoor, 485 
sickly, 129 
under glass, 563 
unsatisfactory, 157, 247 
watering, 25 
Peacocks and their value, 580 
Pear, autumn, an, 148, 537 
Beurré Clairgeau, 622 
Beurré d’Amanlis, 512 
Beurré de Capiaumont, 131 
Beurré de Jonghe, 73 
Beurré Diel, 50, 131 
Beurré Superyfin, 148 
Bonne @’Ezee, 347 
Brockworth Park, 347 
Brown Beurré, unsatisfactory, 229 
buds eaten, 51 
Catillac, 414 
Comte de Lamy, 103 
Conference, 131 
culture, notes on, 719 
Doyenné du Comice, 103, 512 
Duchesse @ Angouléme, 361 
Durondeau, 103, 512 . 
Easter Beurré, 681 
Emilie d’Heyst, 131 
Fondante d’ Automne, 512, 537 
for planting against a wall, 418 
growths, knotty, dividing, 114 
Huyshe’s Prince Consort, 103 
Jargonelle, diseased, 215 
Josephine des Malines, 512, 681 
leaves, infested, 210; warty marks on, 
346 


214; 


Louise Bonne of Jersey, 181, 512; dis- 
eased, 170 
Maréchal de la Cour, 103 
Marie Louise, 103, 512 
Nouvelle Fulvie, 512 
Passe Crassane, 58 
Pitmaston Duchesse, 103, 512 
Sonv. du Congrés, 512 
sucker, the, 221 
Swan’s-egg, 528 
Thompsons’, 103 
Uvedale’s St. Germain, 596, 605 
Van Mons. Leon Leclerc, 103 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 512 
Winter Nelis, 681 
Zephirin Gregoire, 681 
Pears, a few good, 193 
and Apples for small gardens, 586 
colour of, 546 
cordon, 640, 670 
cracking, 593, 594 
dessert, good, 512 
early, 367 
for walls, 458 
gathering, 391 
good for amateurs, 131 
market, 458 
netting, 267 
notes on, 50 
profitable, 622 
rotten, 519 
unfruitful, 473 
unsatisfactory, 432 
winter, good, 681 
Pear-tree, 488 
bush, 361 
in a pot, 710 
leafless, 405 
leaves diseased, 221 
Marie Louise, decaying, 714 
on a wall, 323 
on north wall, 578 
unfruitful, 263 
washing, 412 
Pear-trees attacked, 374, 740 
bush, 361 
espalier, 443; Marie Louise, 443 
fruit dropping off, 26 
good, 458 
in bloom, protecting, 323 
in tubs not fruiting, 321 
Jargonelle, 714 ; barren, 199 
leaves of, dying, 170 
neglected, 10 
not breaking, 199 
pruning, 379 
pyramid, 420 
swollen growths on, 53 
Peas, 210 
and sparrows, 41 
a second crop of, 365 
continuous bearing, 254 
distance for, 141 
early, 4, 405, 636, 728 
Glory, 139 








Peas, Green, in abundance, 107 ; preserving 
for winter use, 282 
in aframe, 644 
notes on, 132 
not of true colour, 405 
November, 588 
Sweet, 318, 754; a second year, 209; 
attacked by grubs, 104; a way of 
rowing, 466; sowing, 33; to bloom 
in July, 10 
three, for flavour, 461 
wire netting on, 40 
Peat-Moss-litter, 729 ; manure, use of, 186 
Pelargonium Achievement, 426 
cutting, 306 
Dr. E. Rawson, 163 
flowers not opening, 628 
Galilee, 255 
inquinans, 699 
Ivy-leaved, 364 ; seedling, a, 471 
King of Denmark, 292 
leaves turning colour, 702 
Raspail Improved, 465 
Souv. de Chas, Turner, 739 | 
Zonal, Double, F. V. Raspail, 385 ; King 
of the Bedders, 376 
Pelargoniums, buds on, 40 
growth on, 378 
Ivy-leaved, 739; as basket-plants, 561 ; 
best, 281 
Lemon and Oak-leaved, 263 
propagating Zonal and other, 306 
striking for winter flowers, 308 
treatment of, 701 
unsatisfactory, 308 
various types of, 171 
Zonal, 387, 657, 741; best single, 82; 
flowering, 321; for winter, 697; in 
winter, 477; origin of, 699; spotted, 
295; winter-flowering, 502 
Pennyroyal, 44 
Pentas carnea, 624 
Pentstemon cutting, 140 
Pentstemons, 240, 287, 497 
propagating, 140 
Peppermint, 192 
for distillation, 175 
Perennials, culture of, 271 
for dry clay soil, 247 
for shady garden, 683 
hardy, for garden, 405 ; seeds of, 25 
sowing seeds of, 282 
treatment of, 171 
under Fir-trees, planting, 263 
Pereskia-stock, 68 | 
the, 36 
Pergola, Clematis montana over, 753 
Perilla, propagating, 364 
Peristeria elata, 278 
Pernettya mucronata, 628 
Pernettyas, 492 
Persiminon, the, 82, 109 
Pescatorea Backhousiana, 383 
Petunias, 128, 240, 364, 729 
and Verbenas, propagating, 378 
as window plants, 281 
double, saving stock of, 282 
for exhibition, 756 
raising, from seed, 692 
should they be cut down? 98 
Phaius grandifolius, 109 
Phalenopsis violacea, 302 
Philadelphus Boule d’Argent, 222, 287 
Phillyrea Vilmoriniana, 628 
Phlox ameena, 136, 440 
Drummondi, 721 
ovata, 296 
setacea grandiflora, 146; s. The Bride, 
720 
stellaria, 119 
subulata, 720 
Sylphide, 368 
verna, 270 
Phloxes, 376 
dwarf pink, 447 
herbaceous, dying, 214 
in pots, 281 
Phyllocactus, 508 
in flower, 497 
Phyllocactuses, 497 
Physalis Alkekengi, 141, 157 
Picotees, 229 
Pigeon-manure, use of, 10 
Pigeons in garden, 756 
Pilea, propagating, 547 
Pine beetle, the, 244 
pit, using, 378 
Umbrella, the, 345 
weevil, the, 261 
Pines in South Devon, 2 
planting, 545 
Pine-tree attacked, 231 
Pine-trees, 356 
Pinguicula caudata, 104 
Pink albino, 256 
Mule, the, 715 
Paddington, 227 
Pinks, 246, 272 
exhibiting, 229 
for vases, 256 
propagating, 281 
show, best, 10 
white, as cut jlowers, 335; edying of, 
313 
Pipes, hot-water, 114; caulking, 445 
Pipit-tree, 352 
Pit, brick, use of, 594 
lean-to, 673 
Pitcher-plants, 258 
Pittosporum Tobira, 153 
Plagianthus Lyalli, 195 
Plane and Sycamore, 10 





Plane-trees, planting in public road, 495 
Plant, best specimen, for July exhibitions, 
264 


xl 





Plant covers, simple, 43 
fragrant, a, 22% 
house, blinds in, 82 
louse, jumping, the, 221 
propagation, 22 
Planting, autumn, 525 
Plants, bedding, useful, from seed, 6 
best six foliage, 53 
bulbous and tuberous-rooted, in baskets, 
333 
climbing, 7 
easily grown, 25 
failure of, 141 
fine foliaged, propagation of, 139 
fine-leaved, and flowers, borders of, 119 ; 
borders of, 119; in winter, 77 
for greenhouse, 594 
for hire, 488 
for narrow border, 67 
for shade, 87 
for south border, 378 
for walls, 74 
for winter and early spring blooming, 
224 
from seed, 120 
hard-wooded, 78 ; from cuttings, 272; 
repotting, 65 
hardy, a border of, 193, 270; by the 
sea, 31 in pots, 239; list of, with 
initial letter N, 729 
herbaceous, and bulbs in lines, 650, 679 ; 
in bold beds, 64; massed, 47, 164, 
193 ; replanting in July, 229 
in cold pit, 378 
manure for, 81 
neglected, 95, 174, 545 
out of flower, treatment of, 43 
pillar, for conservatory, 357 
pot, manure for, 308 
spring-flowering, a few, 652 
sub-tropical, in the garden, 3413 on a 
bank, 341 
watering, 247 
window, watering, 166 
Plaster, broken, use of, 98 
Platycodon Mariesi, 270; M. album, 339 ; 
Pleione Lagenaria on Elder-wood, 603 
Pleiones, 583 
on wood blocks, 603 
Pleroma macranthum for roofs, 635 
Plough, hand, 518, 546 
Plum and Apple-trees, seedling, 308 
Angelina Burdett, dish of, a, 347 
Belle de Louvain, 126 
Black Imperial, 131 
Bryanstone Gage, 553 
Chinese, the, 46, 633 
Coe’s Golden Drop, 553, 681 
Date, Chinese, the, 109 
Denniston’s Superb, 553 
Dymond, 73 
Green Gage, 750 
Jefferson, 347, 553 
Late Orleans, 131; Transparent Gave, 
553 
most popular, the, 73 
Myrobella, 75 ; for making hedge, 390 
Oullin’s Golden Gage, 553 
Pershore Egg, 58 
Reine Claude de Bavay, 553 
Transparent Gage, 553 
Victoria, flowers of, falling, 186; the, 
73 
Plumbago capensis, 357; as a be Iding 
plant, 377 ; flowers of, 30 
leaves withering, 349 
not flowering, 83, 446 
pinching back, 229 
pruning, 54 
rosea superba, 559 
treatment of, 474 
Plums, 578 
best dessert, 347 
casting their leaves, 458 
Gage, 750 
grafting, 630 
Green Gage, the, 403 
in pots, 553 
market, 465 
pruning, 365 
Victoria, 459 ; cracking, 433 
Plum-tree diseased, 248 
leaves, cordon, curled, 321 
Plum-trees on walls, 658 
wall, 630 
young, 594 
Poinsettia bracts falling, 594 
pulcherrima, 602 
Poinsettias, 386, 566 
keeping back, 577 
Polyanthus, 372 
from seed, 157 
Old Blue, 136 
Polyanthuses, 183, 340 
Gold-laced, 526 
Polygala chamebuxus purpurea, 493 
Polygonum amplexicaule var. 
phyllum, 493 
cuspidatum, 105 
Polystichum angulare, 567; a. Kitsone, 
567 
Polystichums, native, 567 
Pond, edge of, plants for, 11 
making a, 229 
side, bulbs by, 742 
weeds in, 458 
Poolside, plants for, 391 
Poplar, Black, the, 628 
cankered, 486 
Poplars as wind screens, 495 
tall, 655; throwing up suckers, 432 
Poplar-tree roots on lawn, 350 
Poplar-trees, caterpillars on, 356 
Poppies 540 
and Grasses, 


oxy- 


an arrangement of, 124 





Poppies, double, 32; in vases, arranging 
651 
garden, 32 
Iceland, increasing, 264 
in succession, 721 
moving, 263 
Poppy, a Mexican, 44 
flowers, double, in a vase, 651 
Great Scarlet, sowing seed of the, 214 
heads, insects in, 455 
Iceland, 32 
Plume, the, 430 
Tulip, the, 272 
Welsh, 389; a border of, 77; double, 494 
White Swan, 445 
white, the, 452, 509 
Populus tremula pendula, 668 
Porch, greenhouse, plants for a cold, 115 
plants for, 349 
Porthesia wurijlua, 18 
Posts decaying, 702 
Potato, curious, a, 296 
field, 741 
Flourball, 438 
good keeping, 141 
land, grubs in, 571 
Magnum Bonum, raiser of, 630 
Onions, 756 
plots, hoeing, 132 
seedling, 68 
Sharpe’s Victor, 244 
Snowdrop, 665 
tops frosted, 182 
Up-to-Date, 416, 714 
White Elephant, 438, 701 
White Kidney, 429 
Potatoes, 3 
blighted, 39, 81 
early, 181 ; sprouting, 618 
for exhibition, 673, 748 
for show, 419 
fowl-dung for, 40 
good early, 665 
grubs attacking, 455 
Kainit for, 142 
Kidney, best, for exhibition, 322 
main crop, 518 
new, at Christmas, 157 
odd-shaped, 702 
preparing ground for, 365 
seed, wintering, 516 
sickly, 321 
soil for, treatment of, 24 
Potentilla Hopwoodiana, 344 
Potentillas not flowering, 488 
Pot-pourri, 176 
making, 167 
Pots, hardy plants in, 239 
painted, are they injurious? 142 
Potting, soils for, 336 
Poultry, ailments, cures for, 564 
and Rabbit-run, gas-lime on, 564 
bird, male, best age for, 265 
breeding, 744 
delayed hatching, 11 
farming, 158, 187, 201 
in June, 216 
keeping hints, 715 
moulting season of, 407 
profit from, 675 
questions, 675 
scaly legs in, 506 
soaked hot corn for, 534 
spice remedy for, 549 
stock, reducing the, 366; selection of 
596 
yard, snowy weather in the, 597 
Pratia angulata, 319 
Primrose, curious, a, 75 
Evening, 578; Tufted, 539 
Siebold’s, 175 
Primroses, 63 
Chinese, double, the newer, 684 
double, 728 
Evening, 539 ; infested, 278 
wild, transplanting, 247 
Primula Cashmeriana, 89; 
sowing, 349 
Chinese, a single-flowered, 568 ; culture 
of the, 36 ; seed, sowing, 25 
denticulata, 626 
Forbesi, 211 
japonica, 180 
obconica, 40, 295; 0. fimbriata, 445 ; 
injurious effects of, 141; 0. rosea, 
717 
poison, 247 
Steboldt, 175 
Star, the, 685 
Primulas, Chinese, 246, 387, 568; after 
flowering, 171, 174; attacked, 641; 
double, 644, 658 
Privet, 350 
Profit, cut flowers for, 234 
Promenea citrina, 260 
stapelioides, 278 
Propagating, 599 
house, 186, 322 
Propagation by buds and eyes, 384 
plant, 36 
Propagator, constructing, 432 
heat in, 438 
management of, 693 
Propagators, some simple, 457 
Prunella grandiflora, 259 
Prunus Myrobalana as a hedge p ant, 46 
Pissardi, 446 
pseudo-Cerasus, 205 
sinensis, 46 
triloba jl.-pl., 683 
Psylla Pyri, 221 
Pteris cretica variegata, 523 
cristata, 523 
longifolia, 523 
magnifica, 523 


dividing, 209 ; 
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Pteris tremula, 523 
Pterostichus madidus, 293 
Pullets not laying, 744 
Pulvinaria Ribesie, 332 
Punnets, 688 
Puschkinia libanotica, 33 | 
Pygera bucephala, 305 
Pyracantha in flower, the, 196 
not flowering, 320 
Pyrethrum, Jubilee, 223 
la Vestale, 149 
Mlle. Benary, 207 | 
Mont Blanc, 204 | 
Pyrethrums after blooming, 214 | 
from seed, 446 
not flowering, 432 | 
removing, 433 i 
slugs eating, 104 | 
Pyrus Aria, 627 
Aucuparia, 627 
floribunda, 205 } 
japonica, flowers of the, 329; fruit of 
the, 329; jelly, 596 
Malus floribunda, 264 


Q 


| 

| 

UEEN of the Prairie, 426 
Quince, Japan, flowers of the, 329; | 
fruit of the, 329 | 
! 
{ 


R | 


ABBIT, death of, 158 
manure, 52 
Rabbits eating tree-stems, 756 | 
in garden, 672 } 
Radishes, unsatisfactory, 228 
Ramondias, 154 
Rampion, as a border plant, 333 
Ranunculus roots, planting, 68 
the, 245 
Rape attacked, 389 
cake for wireworm, 389 
Raphiolepis ovata, 222 
Raspberries, 90, 203, 316, 403, 546 
attacked, 315 
autumn-fruiting, 464 
best, the, 464 
failing, 473 
sickly, 157 
to fruit in autumn, 10 
treatment of, 215 
unsatisfactory, 349 
Raspberry beetle in various stages, 315 
canes, 532; old, treatment of, 392 ; un- 
satisfactory, 186 
Fillbasket, the, 464 
plants, 350 
Prolific, the, 90 
Ravens, teaching, to talk, 534 
Redpoll, death of, 580 
Reed Grass, Silvery, the, 21; the, 136 
Great, stakes froin, as used for Tomato 
growing on the Riviera, 498 
Reeds, Great, the, 21 
Rheum leaves eaten, 264 | 
Rheums infested with insects, 455 | 
Rhodanthe Manglesi, 625 ; in pots, 256 
Rhodochiton volubile, 481 
Rhododendron arboreum, 236 
argenteum, 236 
Aucklandi, 236 
barbatum, 236 
Blandfordieflorum, 236 
campanulatum, 236 | 
campylocarpum, 236 ; in Argyll, 304 | 
caucasicum in a rock garden, 63 
cinnabarinum, 236 
Dalhousie, 236 | 
Falconeri, 236 
for greenhouse, 91 
fulgens, 236 
glaucum, 236 
grande, 236 
Himalayan, a, 236 
Hodgsoni, 236 
in a Scottish garden, 288 
Keysi, 236 
Mrs, Heal, 543 
nilagiricum, 236 
Nuttalli, 236 
precox, 336 
primulinum, 211 
Princess Alexandra, 472 
Princess Frederica, 337 
soil for, 336 
Thomsoni, 236 
Veitchianum levigatum, 664 
virgatum, 236 
Rhododendrons, 723 
about, 2 
cutting down, 69 
Himalayan, 236 
hybrid, 288 ; unhealthy, 464 
in the open, 278 
planting, 307, 345 
pontic v. native shrubs, 205 
pruning, 115 
raising, 75, 139 
removing, 433 ; dead flowers from, 171 
treatment of, 98 
Rhubarb, 224, 474 
bolting, 128 
covering, 505 
early, forcing, 364 
forcing, 547 
from seed, 107 
good pink, for market, 186 











Rhubarb house, tarring, 322 

planting, 200 

seed, sowing, 10 

the best, 170 

wine, 548 

woodlice amongst, 611 
Rhus succedanea, 322 
Rhynchospermum jasminoides, 608; in a 

pot, 591 

Ribes aureum, 205 
Rice-paper-plants, 218 


Riviera, stakes of Great Reed used for 


Tomato growing in, 498 
Rivina humilis, 635 
Road dust, use of, 185 
scrapings, using, 468 
Robinson v. Ward, Lock, and Co., 143 
Rock Cress, Purple, 209 
garden, flowers in the, 63 ; making, 578, 
720; plants, pretty, 278 
gardens, renovation of, 344 
plants under trees, 281 
Rose, Florentine, the, 649 
Roses, 649 
Rockery, greenhouse plants for, 519 
Rockets, double, the, 96, 638 
Sweet, a border of, 251; double white, 
96 
Rocket, Sweet, 395 ; white, double, 638 
Rockfoul, broad-leaved, 61 
Californian Giant, 61 
early, 59 
edging, 313 
Foxbrush, 59 
Giant Alpine, 60, 61 
Trish, 61 
Ivy-leaved, 60, 61 
Marsh, 60 
Meadow, 60, 61 
Mossy, 60, 61 
other forms of the, 59 
purple, 60 
Pyramidal, 59 
Pyrenean, the, 527 
Stags’-horn, 60 
Swamp, 60 
white-flowered, early, 59 
White Mountain, 59 
Yellow Mountain, 58 
Rockfoils, broad-leayed, 60 
silvery, 58 
the, 58 
Rodgersi podophylla, 276 
Romneya Coulteri, 452, 509 
Rondeletia amcna, 722 
Room plants, good, 268, 282, 741, 753 
Rooms, Ferns in, 626 
Root-gall-weevil, 543 
Rosa calocarpa, 575, 692 
polyantha, 67 
Regeliana, 731 
rugosa alba, 692; and its varieties, 692 ; 
r. America, 692; r. Belle Poitevine, 
692 ; r. Blanc Double de Courbet, 692 ; 
r. Chedane Guinoisseau, 692; r. C. 


Worth, 692; r.  fimbriata, 692; 
fruits poor, 389; r. Mme. Georges 


Bruant, 692; r. Mrs. Anthony Waterer, 
692; r. rubra, 692 

Wichuriana, 381 

Rose Alister Stella Gray, 543 

Austrian Brier, pollen on, 129 

Bardou Job, 752 

Baroness Rothschild, buds 
yellow, 286 ; shoots dying, 86 

Baronne Gaston Chandor, 654 

bed, Musk to carpet, 16; plants for, 
074; Tea, a, in spring, 86; Tea, 
another in spring, 134 

beds carpeting, 64 ; manuring, 10 

Belle Lyonnaise, 286 

Bennett's Seedling over arches, 589 

best dark crimson, 498 

blighted, 454 

bloom, curious, 280 

blooms, cutting off, 307 ; not opening, 
339 

border, a, 617 

Brier, seedling, 5 

budded, in bloom in a few weeks, 590; 
upon French plan, 225 

budding, 280 

buds, 67; deformed, 249; failing, 39, 
354, 468 ; misshapen, 280; picking off, 
109 ; rotting, 117; withering, 326 

Campion, the crimson, 276 

Celeste, 308 

Celestial, 154 

Celine Forestier against an east wall, 
(902 

China, common, 468; Cramoisie-Supe- 
rieur, 300; Mme. Laurette, massing, 
326 

Christmas, 53, 63; after flowering, 98 ; 
plants, 364 

climbing, best, for arch, 493 ; best, for 
a north aspect, 160; Devoniensis, 
154 ; for greenhouse, 510 

Cloth of Gold, 574 

Comte Raimbaud, 662 

Comtesse de Gaillard Bearn, 590 

Comtesse G. de Berne, 575 

Crimson Rambler, 154, 312, 533, 599 ; 
dying, 53; for a wall, 354; pruning, 
22, 510 

curious growth on, 210 

cuttings, 23; in bottles, growing, 134 ; 
in the open, 498; in water, 726 ; 
striking, 732; treatment of, 23 

dark, a very, 368 

Devoniensis shoots shrivelling, 134 

Duchesse d’Auerstadt, 300 

Duchess of Albany, 692 

Duke of Connaught, 623 

Duke of Teck, 50 


turning 








Rose Félicité-Perpetue and Clematis on 


an old archway, 542 

flowers deformed, 279; packing, 249 

garden, a free, 237; in April, in the, 
72; the, 643, 654; the, and its im- 
provement, 5 

General Jacqueminot, 23 

Gloire de Dijon, 726: as a standard, 
436; cuttings of, 401; dying, 590; 
from Chepstow, 237 ; leaves of, turn- 
ing white, 300; on arch, 526; pink, 
312; pruning, 5; treatment of, 72, 
290 


Gloire de Margottin, 368 
G. Nabonnand, 396, 419 
Golden Gate, 654 
hedge, a, 510, 575 
hedges, 326 
Hippolyte Barreau, 654 
Homere, 286 
H.P., dark, the best, 468 
Hybrid Brier, 354 
in autumn, 633 
insect-infested, 350 
Japanese, the, and its hybrids, 692 
Josephine Marot, 382 
Kaiserin Friedrich, 312 
La France and its progeny, 300; not 
opening well, 424 ; of, 89, 237 ; 
Lamarque, 326, 521 
Lawrence Allen, 218 
leaves curled, 280, 374 ; diseased, 138, 418, 
468; insects eating, 168, 186, 544; 
Shrivelled, 237 ; spotted, 280 ; unsatis- 
factory, 286, 312, 593 
L’Ideal, 250, 574, 731: for w est wall, 732 
Maréchal Niel, 286; advice about, 349; 
canker in, 109; in a pot, 617; in cool 
greenhouse, 186, 662 : in wooden box, 
Vols lament of, 135; leaves of, 
cleansing, 575 ; outdoors, 617; prun- 
ing, 154; sickly, 159, 731; treatment of, 
208, 510; treatment of, in pot, 589; 
unsatisfactory, 154 
Margaret Dickson not flowering, 368 
ae Henriette, white marks on, 
Marquise Wittal, 368 
mildew, 473 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, 382 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, 312 
Mme. Carnot, 368, 654 
Mme. Delville, 25 
Mme. Denise de Reverseaux, 3638 
Mme. Eugéne Resal, 368 
Mme. Falcot, 521 
Mme. Lambard, 593 
Mme. Moreau, 286 
Mme. P. Cochet, 424 
Mme. Pernet Ducker, 286 
Mme. Pierre Oger, 326 
Mme. Thiers, 418 
Moss, climbing, a, 
396 
moving, 617 
Mrs. Paul, 593 
Mrs. Rumsey, 312 
Mrs. W. C. Whiteney, 218 
Niphetos, 22, 307, 436, 468 ; buds falling, 
22; cutting back, 280; in pot, 468 ; 
propagating, 492 ; pruning, 498 
of Sharon, 128; of Scripture, 213 
Perle des Jardins, 575 
pillar for, 590 
pink, 396 
plants after pruning, 436 
pruning—a warning, 686 
red, darkest, the, 41; rust on, 436 
Reine Marie Henriette, 134 ; nob flower- 
ing well, 237 
removing, 511 
repottine, 454 
Réve d’Or, 492; not flowering, 237 
Reynolds Hole, 498 ; wood of, 467 
shoots dying, 82; pegging down, 633 
shoot, withered, 109 
Sombreuil, 300 
Souv. de Catherine Guillot, 354, 382 
Souv. de Lady Ashburton, 218 
Souyv. de Mme. Sablayrolles, 250 
Souv. du President Carnot, 368; 654 
standard, 405; and Weeping, pruning, 
27; Blairtii No. 2, 467 
Stanwell Perpetual, 286 
Sweet Brier Celestial, 117 ; hybrid, 419 ; 
taking cuttings from, 418 
Sylph, 312, 368 
Tea, flowers for market, 436 ; in window- 
box, 703; Marie Van Houtte, 396; 
Mme. Charles, 589; Mme. Lambard, 
491; Muriel Grahame. 417 ; Princess 
Spey 417 ; scented, The Bride, 181, 
24¢ 
Viscountess Folkestone, 250 
W. A. Richardson, 5, 250, 379; flowers 
of, poor colour, 218, 237; flowers of, 
poor form, 249 ; moving, 498 
White Macartney, lowers of the, 752 
year, a phenomenal, 312 
yellow, for an east wall, 498 
Roses, abnormal growth on, 218 
against a wall, 391 
a@ garden of, 237 
amongst the, 435 
and sparrows, 201, 217 
annual, 130 
aphis on, 726 
arranging, on trellis, 40 
attacked by ants, 247 
at the Temple Show, 212 
Austrian Brier, growing the, 575 
autumnal, 522; in Ireland, 543 ; in 
Ross-shire, 562 
autumn flowering, 543; planted, last, 
pruning, 69; two good, 435 


548; malformed, 
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SEE 





| Roses, Ayrshire and evergreen, [42 
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Banksian, 250 ; in flower, 590 

blighted, 354 

Bourbon, 325 

boxes for exhibiting, 250 

Brier, budding, 189, 339, 574; hedge, 
planting, 574; hybrid, 491; Pen- 
zance, 574; planting and budding, 
245 seedling, 300 

budding, 186, 692 

bush, twelve good, 510 

by drive, 368 

canary-yellow, that flower well, 249 

caterpillars amongst, 189 

China, 755 

Christmas, 240, 577, 673; diseased, 517 ; 
from seed, 742; planting, 609 ; sickly, 
595 

climbing, 208, 250, 424, 482, 574: besi 
half dozen, 28 ; for span-roofed house, 
707; on an arch, 574; on an iron 
fence, 285, 312; on house, 355 ; pruning, 
593; six for greenhouse, 731; under 
glass, 311, 487, 493; uprights for, 
510 

colour and classes of, 86 

curious, 237 

cutting back, 752 

dwarf, 159, 504; for damp place, 436 ; 
pruning, 458 ; treatment of, 117 

evergreen, 468 ; climbing, for east bor- 
der, 436 

exhibiting, 217 

fluffy substance on. 575 

for a west wall, 731 

for border, 436, 726 

for cold-house, 308 

for conservatory, 392; from outdoors, 
498 

for cutting in 
381 

for easterly position, 575 

for exposed wall, 574 

for greenhouse, 181, 611 

for Hants garden, 692 

for house, 468 

for pegging-down, 326 

for porch, 23 

for shady places, 633 

for sheltered border, 686 

Jor table decoration, 226 

for walls in Berkshire, 468 

for winter and early spring, 467 

fragrant, 237 

from cuttings, 300, 326, 433, 661 

Gallica, 707 

garden, 354 

grafting, 662 

green-fly on, 189; on out-of-door, 160 

greenhouse for, 504 

growing, 673; under difficulties, 117 

Guelder, cutting down, 390 

hedge, 510 

H.P., bright-coloured, 510; two vivid, 
267 

Hybrid Tea, six good, 436 

in a Chelsea garden, 299 

in an unheated greenhouse, 27 

in cold-house, 510 

in Cumberland, 286, 326 

in frames, 574 

in greenhouse, 510 

in Jadoo-fibre, 218 

in May, planting, 154 

insect enemies and diseases of, 159 

insecticide for, 208 

in spring, protecting, 574 

in town gardens, 285 

Jubilee, 229 

late flowering, 405 

leaf, hoppers on, 356 

leaves turning brown, 189 

Lenten, as cut-flowers, 724; at Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Show, 38 

liquid-manure for, 280, 354 

manure for, 109, 468; water for, 396 

manuring, 307, 459; in winter, 575 

Maréchal Niel, pruning, 731 

Mau, a bowl of, 134 

mildewed, 300, 349, 354 

Monthly, selection of, 279 

Moss, 180; treatment of, 731 

moving, 707 

new, notes upon, 311, 339; obtaining, 
590 


autumn and winter, 


not opening well, 280 

old, 208 

on galvanised wire supports, 355 

on walls, 279, 300 

Orange fungus on, 353 

over arches, 5 

peat-moss-litter for, 322 

pegged down, 707 

pegging down, 468 

planting, 307, 436, 521; preparations 
fer, 487 

Polyantha, 285, 300, 312 

pot, 368, 543; after flowering, 189; 
work amongst, 249, 466 

profitable, 468 

propagation of, by budding, 225 

protecting, 575 

pruning, 22, 27, 67, 72, 307, 599, 731 

red-rust and, 353 

red-spider on, 354 

repotting, 418 

Rock, 222 

seasonable notes on, 599; work amongst, 
189 


selection of, 491, 492 
silver medal, 381 

single, 287, 491, 628 

slugs on, 418 

some little-known, 521 
sowing seeds of Brier, 467 











































































































































Roses, standard, a round bed, 752; best, 
23; border with a Cerastium edging, 
709; for circular bed, 742; planting, 
468 ; six, 339; stocks for, 498; treat- 
ment of, 731; twelve for own roots or 
Brier stocks, 381; v. dwarfs, 435 

stimulants for, 189 
striped, 487 
summer, enemies of, 353 
Sweet Brier, from seed, 731; hybrid, 
811, 339 
Tea, 250, 391; and Hybrid Tea under 
glass, 396; best yellow-flowered, 326 ; 
for a heavy soil, 208; for Hornsey, 
424; grafting, on seedling Briers, 574 ; 
growing under Vine, 590; in beds, 
574; in pots, 181, 417, 661; twelve 
good yellow, 279 
that should not be pruned, 4 
three, for line-posts, 10 
thrips on, 354 
training, means of, 215 
transplanting, 364, 532 
treatment of, 368, 629 
trellis for, 432 
under glass, 543, 574, 590,752; pruning, 
661 
unsatisfactory, 218, 339, 436 
watering, 189 
white, saw-fly on, 294, 315 
wintering own-root, 865 
winter protection of, 542 
with green centres, 250 
with green diseased buds, 285 
yellow-coloured, good bush, 547 
Rose-tree dying, 326 
Umbrella, 5 
Rose-trees, blighted, 433 
mildew on, 488 
moving, 419 
mulching, 24 
not flowering, 547 
planting, 312 
standard, pruning, 25 
treatment of, 311 
unsatisfactory, 368 
watering, 432 
Rubus odoratus, 274 
pheenicolasius, 235, 608 

Rudbeckia Newmani, 287 

Rue; Meadow, the, 745 

Ruscus androgynus, 357 


S 


ALADS, 229 
Salep, 263 
Salisburia adiantifolia, 486 
Salix vitellina, 606 
Salpiglossis dying, 322 
Salsify leaves diseased, 321 
to cook, 506, 716 
Salvia argentea, 214 
azurea grandiflora, 495 
Salyias, blue and red, out-of-doora, 593 
the, 43 
Sand, purchasing, 81 
sea, use of, 275, 472 
using, 157 
Savoy Cabbage, 
536 
Drumhead, 588 
Savoys, 282, 342, 556 
late, 190 
Saxifraga aizoides, 53 
aizoon, 58 
aretoides, 58 
Burseriana, 59 
cesia, 69 
Camposi, 59, 61 
ceratophylla, 6Q 
cordifolia, 60 
Cotyledon, 59 
cuscuteformis, 526 
Cymbalaria, 60, 61 
diapensioides, 59 
Fortunei, 573 
granulata, 60, 61 
Hirculus, 60 
Hosti, 59 
hypnoides, 60, 61 
juniperina, 60 
lantoscana, 59 
longifolia, 59 
luteo-viridis, 60 
Maenabiana, 158 
media, 59 
muscoides, 
162 
nivalis, 59 
oppositifolia, 60 
peltata, 60, 61, 163 
pennsylyanica, 60 
puramidalis, 61, 713 
tocheliana, 59 
rotundifolia, 60 
sarmentosa, 60, 61 
Stracheyi, 7 
tenella, 60 
umbrosa, 60, 61 
Wallacei, 59 
Saxifragas, the, 58 
Scarborough Lily, the, 576 
Schizanthus pinnatus, 104 
retusus, 104 
Schizostylis coccinea, 560 
Schomburgkia tibicinis, 314 
Sciadopitys verticillata, 345 
Scilla ameena, 736, 737 
bifolia, 736 
campanulata, 737 
hispanica, 736 


Dwarf Greer Curled, 


60; ni. atro-purpurea, 
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Scilla Hughi, 737 
italica, 736 
nutans, 736, 737 
patula, 737 
sibirica, 91, 

391 
Spanish, 737 

Scillas, 171, 736 

Scolytus destructor, 104 

Scoripiurus subvillosus, 687 

Screens, wind, Poplars as, 495 

Sculpture and the garden, 259 

Scutellaria Mocciniana, 608 

Sea, flowers by the, 153 
sand, use of, 52, 69 

Seakale, 10, 505, 519, 612, 

673 
bed for, 115 
blanching, 714 
covering, 505 
cuttings, 215 
forcing, 185, 677 
for late use, 181 
moving, 350 
pots, 714 
thinning, 611 
treatment of, 97, 157 

Seaweed, 533 
for Asparagus, 68 

Sedum Fabaria, 421 
spectabile, 481 

Sedums, Mossy, 626 

Seedlings, distance apart for, 98 

Seeds, gathering, 506 
keeping quantities of, 68 
protecting, from slugs, 98 
sowing, 68, 71, 245 

Selaginella, 199, 518 

Sempervivums, flowering, 214 

Senecio pulcher, 25, 417 

Servant, male, licences for, 96 

Shade, flowers and shrubs for, 683 
plants for, 26, 87 
shrubs for, 436 
simple, 176 

Shady places, annuals for, 129; flowers 

for, 11 

Shallots, 273, 286 

Sheds, tool, allotment, 289 

Shortia galacifolia, 509 

Show, flower, plants for, 10 
vegetables for, 200 

Shows, societies, ete.— 

Carnation, Southern Counties’, 447 
Chester Horticultural Féte, 320 


736, 737; and Crocus, 


636, 645, 


Chrysanthemum Society’s, National, 
548 

Crystal Palace Commemoration Show, 
158 

French Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don, 113 


Gardeners’, Amateur, National Associa- 
tion, 305, 631 
Hampstead Heath Protection, 118 
Horticultural, Royal, Lenten Roses at, 
38 
Peoples’ Palace Chrysanthemum, 490 
Tulip, National, 138 
Viola, National, 13, 67, 262 
Shrike, Red-hacked, the, 744 
Shrub garden, arranging a, 554 
winter-Aowering, a, 668 
Shrubs and flowers for sunless garden, 82 
herry-bearing, evergreen, for grave, 
627 
bushy, a selection of, 463 
close pruning of, 712 
deciduous and flowering, propagating, 





508 
dwarf-flowering, for southern gardens, 
51 


effective beds of, in spring and summer, 
161, 173 
evergreen, for clay soil, 571; on sloping 
banks, 250; planting, 418 
flowering, and plants for waterside, 343; 
for borders, 386; for shady garden, 
683 ; of compact growth, 386 
for a new garden, 545 
for a screen, 562 
for east wall, 436 
for hedges, 738 
for house front, 523 
for long trellis, 37 
for peaty soil, 494 
for shallow gravelly soil, 463 
for small seaside garden, 628 
for wall, etc., 114 
hardy, by the sea, 317; for house front, 
37; twenty-four, 605 
in garden, 89 
late-flowering, 274, 584 
native, 2%.  pontic 
205 
of low growth, 511 
propagating, 346 
protecting, from rabbits, 432 
pruning, 723 
removing, 365 
selection of, 486 
sweet-scented, 436 
to hide ugly fence, 511 
under trees, 43 
wall, evergreen, 110 
winter and spring-flowering, 523 
Silver Wattle, the, 717 
Siskin, the, 689 
Skimmia Fortunei, 571 
Skimmias, the, 571, 628 
Sloe gin, 112 
value of the, 55 
Slugs and snails, 740 
black, in garden, 28 
destroying, 165, 699 
in"garden, 374, 544 


Rhododendrons, 
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Slugs, lime for, 200 
traps for, 302 
Smilax, 379, 392 
leaves turning yellow, 157 
seed, sowing, 674 
turning yellow, 54 
Snails amongst Ferns, destroying, 544 
and slugs, 740 
destroying, 165 
in gardens, 177 
plague of, 350 
traps for, 392 
Snowberry, the, 628 
Snowdrops after flowering, 69 
in the Grass, 74 
liquid-manure for, 729 
naturalised, tr a Scottish garden, 74; 
in the Grass, 525 
the, 525 
Snowflake, autumn, 722 
spring, 722 
summer, 722 
Snowflakes, the, 722 
Soil, chalky, plants for, 25 
clay, 445; cultivating, 461 
clayey, treatment of, 620 
garden, 546 
gravelly, shallow, shrubs for, 463 
grub from damp, 88 ; infested, 518 
heavy, ashes for, 81 
improving heavy, 406 
mildew on soil, reason of, 629 
night, 323 
poor, plants for, 576 
potting, 336, 489, 625; charcoal for, 
674 
sandy, 547, 703; artificial manure for, 
129; treatment of, 378, 741 
worms in, 169 
Soils, light, improvement of, 362 
yarious manures, artificial, for, 151 
Solanum Capsicastrum, propagating, 36 
Jasininoides, 227, 579; in a vase, 259 
Wendlandi, 207 
Soot as a manure, 82, 198, 282 
dressing, 713 
water for plants, 212; value of, 264 
Southernwood cuttings, 215 
Sowing and thinning, 219 
Sparaxis pulcherrima, growing, 578 
Sparmannia-leaves attacked, 11 
Sparrow, Diamond, 597 
Sparrows and Peas, 41 
and Roses, 201, 217 
in the garden, 283 
trapping, 182, 200 
Spartium junceum, 222 
Spathaglottis Fortunei, 541 
Spider, red, on fruit-trees, 203 
Spinach, 224 
diseased, 714 
New Zealand, 210, 328 
Spirea aricefolia, 222, 322; in avase, 
46 
Aruncus, 259 
decumbens, 287 
Douglasi, 274 
Feathery, flowers of the, 46 
Aagelliformis, 239 
Japonica out-of-doors, 299 
Lindleyana and the Silvery Reed Grass, 
196 ; flowers of, 17 
lobata, 426 
palmata, 562 
Spireas, 186, 218 
shrubby, the best, 126 
Spring flowers, pink, 199 
Springtails, 88 
Springtail, small white, 88 
Sprouts, seedling, 177 
Squirrel losing its coat, 306 
Squirrels and Walnuts, 215 
Staffordshire, Eucalyptus 
463 
Staging under greenhouse, use of, 546 
Stanhopea oculata, 373 
Staphylea Colombieri, 738 
Staphyleas, 346 
Stare or Starlings, destruction of, 42 
Starling, the, 172, 610 
Star of Bethlehem, drooping, 80 
Starwort, good, a 494 
Harpur-Crewe, 269 
Heath-leaved, 543 
Starworts by a mill stream, 513 
in mixed border, 319, 343 
the, 31, 269 
Statice profusa, 536 
Stauntonia latifolia, 153 
Stenotaphrum americanum yariegatum, 
343 
Stephanotis, cutting back, 630 
floribunda from seed, 405 
fruiting, 321, 322 
in fruit, 158 
not flowering, 433 
unsatisfactory, 81 
Sternbergia Fischeriana, 726 
Stimulant, making a, 171 
Stock, double, saving seed of, 247 
night-scented, 312 
Princess May, 348 
Stocks and centipedes, 641 
biennial, 256 
Brompton, 579, 612 
summer, 344 
Ten-week, treatment of, 577 
white, 379 
wintering, 458 i 
Stonecrop as an edging, 314 
Stonecrops, 94 
Stone edging, 313 
Stove house, 518 
oil, 39 
Stoves, 405 


globulus in, 





Stoves, hot air, use of, 546 
Strawberries, 200, 294 
alpine, treatment of, 349 
artificial manure for, 156, 170 
as annuals, 292 
autumn, 238 
best flavoured, 264 
eaten, 315 ; by millipedes, 346 ; by slugs, 
141 
failing, 170 
forcing, manure for, 11 
for forcing, 473 
for preserving, quality in, 237 
for small gardens, 325 ; 
fowl-manure for, 488 
French, 527, 537 
guano for, 97 
in barrels, 24 
increasing, 322 
infested, 262 
in greenhouse, 364 
in pots, 445 
in the open ground, 385 
in winter, 504 
manuring, 229 
netting, 578 
nibbled, 278 
not fruiting, 215, 321 
overrun with weeds, 308 
packing, 82 
pot, wintering, 640 
preparing ground for, 349 
protecting, 349 
Quatre Saison, as an edging, 314 
rotting, 295 
Seaweed for, 349 
unsatisfactory, 281, 458 
worms in, 244 
Strawberry, a late, 323 
bed, 473; good, to get, 264; manure 
on, 630 
beds, fowl-manure for, 350 
bloom, protecting, 213 
British Queen, 385 
crop, the, 275 
Elton, 385 
for market, 365 
Frogmore Late Pine, 385 
growing, 297 ; on a moor, 176 
Latest of All, 292 
Laxton’s Noble, diseased, 263 
leaves, blight on, 351 
moth, the, and caterpillar, 356 
Newton Seedling, 292 
plants, 308, 546; attacked, 874, 412 
blind, 157 ; covered with white spots 
404 ; pot, 673 
Royal Sovereign, 385, 496 
runners, 321, 349, 445 
soil, 127 
unsatisfactory, 224 
Strawberry-tree, 153, 545 
Streamlet garden, a, 48 
Stream, mill, Starworts by a, 
muddy, 459 
Streamside plants, 557 
vegetation, 513 
Streptocarpi, 739 
Streptocarpus, 26, 95, 611 
in winter, 458 
treatment of, 644 
Streptocarpuses, 218 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, 31, 275 
Sturnus vulgaris, 610 
Sub-tropical plants on a bank, 341 
Sulphate of ammonia, 322 
Sumach, Venetian, the, 397 
Summer at midwinter, 664 
flowers, 44; propagation of, 368 
garden, preparing for the, 178 
Sunflower Miss Mellish, 389 
perennial, flowers of the, 495 
Sunflowers, 493 
annual, 79; primrose-coloured, the, 122; 
growing, 136 
Swainsonia, 703 
culture, 474 
Sweets, making, with Walnuts, 490 
Sweet Sultan, 364; common, 206; yellow 
the, 206 
Williams, planting, 307 
Sycamore and Plane, 10 
Sylvia cinerea, 690 
Symphoricarpus racemosus, 628 
Syringa, cutting back, 295 
in pots, 629 
large-flowered, 532 
Syringas, pruning, 584 


+ 


ABLE decorations, 85, 111; season- 
able, 340 
dinner, decorations, 314; flowers for 
the, 191; use of, foliage in, 124 
Tacsonias not blooming, 446 
Tardus musicus, 187 
Tarragon, 44 
Tea-plants, 209 
Tecoma jasminoides, 153; not flowering, 
214 


Smithi, 114, 295, 349 
Tecophylwa cyanocrocus, 170 
Teignmouth, a note from, 33 
Telekia speciosa, 287 
Tenancy, a, dispute, 548 
Tender plants, housing, 411 
Tennis-court, ash, turfing, 547 

making a, 611 

size of, 68 
Tennis-ground, hedging, 433 

infested with worms, 68 
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Tennis-lawn, Daisies on, 25 
from seed, 97 
Teucrium montana, 337 
Thalictrums, 745 
Thinning and sowing, 219 
Thorn, Cockspur, the, 497 
double standard, cutting back, 199 
= Fire, 486 
Thorns, the, 627 
Thrift edging, 219, 314 
Prickly, a, 607 
Thrifts, Prickly, the, 607 
Thrush, song, the, 187 
Thuja Verveneana, pruning, 304 
Thujopsis dolobrata, 345 
Thunia Marshalliana, 260 
Thyme, Lemon, 142 
Tiger-flowers, one of the, 73; the, 78 
Tigridia Pavonia alba immaculata, 
Tigridias, 78, 358 
Tiles, coloured, 
tory, 171 
ornamental, cleansing, 129 
wall, 741 
Titlark, the, 352 
Toads, 592 
Tobacco plant, 444 
water, making, 281 
Tomato bed, 39 
blooms falling, 308; setting, 190 
book, 595 
catsup, 380 
Chemin Rouge, 264 
Criterion, the, 679 
culture, 170; troubles in, 253 
disease, 281, 379, 578 
failure, 97 
flowers dropping off, 82 
Freedom, 456, 608 
fruits setting badly, 114 
Green Chutney, 460 
growing, 170, 429; on 
Riviera, 498 
jam, 490 
leaves, diseased, 337, 455; uncurling, 
336 
notes, 273 
plants diseased, 264; failing, 281 ; in a 
lean-to house, 533; sickly, 229; un- 
satisfactory, 228, 406 
preserve, 407 
Rouge Chemin, 147 
salad, 130 
seedling, 418 
seed, saving, 478 
The Cropper, 457 
Tomatoes, 25, 53, 322, 489, 679 
and Cucumbers, 672 
as pot plants, 578 
bitter, 473 
bursting, 308 
compost for, 10 
diseased, 229, 321, 379, 419, 432, 445, 446, 
474 
early, 636, 747 
failing, 382, 391 
for amateurs, 3 
for flavour, 328 
for greenhouse, 39, 713 
for house, 658 
for low span-roofed greenhouse, 54 
for market, packing, 200 
for outdoors, 54 
good, 498 
growing, 53; in lard tubs, 68 
in cool-houses, 673 
in house, 473 
in pits, 129 
in pots, 147 
in the greenhouse, 147 
manure for, 350 
not colouring well, 378 
notes on, 370 
not growing, 170 
not ripening properly, 264 
not swelling, 294 
outdoor, 25, 133 
pickling unripe, 490 
ripening, 322 
sickly, 321, 349 
treatment of, 308 
under glass, 519, 608 
unsatisfactory, 81, 349, 363, 458 
Top-dressing, value of, 101, 145 
Tortoise for garden, 320 
Tradescantias, propagating, 112 
Trapa natans, 602 ; fruit of the, 602 
Tree, climber for, 68 
destroying, 593 
for protection, quick-growing, 76 
Strawberry, the, 628 
wall fasteners, soft metal, 140 
Trees and shrubs, mound for, 302 
flowering plants under, 419 
for avenue, 377 
for certain position, 118 
for peaty soil, 494 
for seaside, 523 
for shade, 436 
for south-east wall, 505 
fruit, wall, pruning, 263 
grafted, treatment of, 142 
grease banding, 728 
Ivy under, 584 
late-flowering, 584 
not breaking after pruning, 229 
planting, on the Queen’s day, 139 
Rabbit-eaten, 741 
selection of, 486 
Snowball, 655 
to hide stabling, 118 
wall, 40 
Trellis, climbing plants on, 40 
long, shrubs for, 37 
shady, creepers for, 53 


cleaning, in conserva- 


the Italian 











Trellis, wooden, plants for, 40 
Trenching, 516 
benefits of, 623 
Trichopilia crispa, 221 
fragrans, 221 
Galeottiana, 221 
suavis, 221 
tortilis, 221, 261 
Trichopilias, 220 
Trilliums from seed, 715 
Triteleia uniflora, 65 
Tritomas, 371 
planting, 433 
Tritoma Uvaria in Scotland, 573 
Trollius, 223 
acaulis, 609 
asiaticus, 609; flower of, 609 
europeus, 609 
Ledebouri, 609 
napellifolius, 148 
Trolliuses, the, 609 
Tropeolum azureum, 307 
double, 369 
Flame, not succeeding, 186 
speciosum, 290; treatment of, 742 
Tuberose flowers turning yellow, 263 
Tuberoses, 98, 701 
a failure, 703 
growing, 432 
in the open, 741 
Tubs, plants in, 69 
Tulipa biflora, 35 
Tulip failure, 24, 459, 479 
Tulips after flowering, 98 
at Mullingar, 245 
diseased, 157, 170 
early, in pots, 341 
for Easter, 577 
from Mullingar, 158 
in bed, 304 
in Ireland, 213 
May-flowering, 113 
Parrot, 104; unsatisfactory, 185 
pot, good, 633 
potting, 488 
short stem, 743 
single, for forcing, 433 
Turf, cutting, 728 
value of, 98 
Turkey chicks dying, 231 
Turkeys, cramming, 520 
Turnip, extra Early Milan, 244 
good keeping, 264 
saw-jly, the, 121 
Turnips decaying, 308 
unsatisfactory, 281 
winter, 568 
Turves, 54 
Typha minima, 223 
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VALLOTA purpurea, 337 
the, 504 
Vanda Amesiana, 277 
coerulea, 277, 451 
coerulescens, 277 ; c. Boxalli, 260 
insignis, 277 
Kimballiana, 277 
Parishi, 277 
Roxburghi, 277 
Sanderiana, 277, 559 
teres, 277 
andas, 451 
group of, a, 277 
Vaporising, 391 
Vase, a, for the drawing-room, 306 
Double Peeonies in a, 176 
Vegetable Marrow culture, 608 ; flowers of, 
dropping, 350; Kings’ Acre Cream, 
167 ; Long Green, 181 ; long variegated 
304; several forms of the, 588; what 
is a good? 215 
Marrows, 107, 181, 304, 308; treatment 
of, 263 
refuse, 544 
roots attacked, 294 
seeds, sowing, 186, 286 
Vegetables at exhibitions, 363 
cottagers exhibiting, 304 
early, in cold greenhouse, 378 
for exhibition, 229, 489, 688, 757 
for garden, 129 
for show, 200 
green, in abundance, 10 
manure for, 594 
mulching, 295 
new and improved, 666 
planting, 243 
preserving, 338 
profitable, 87 
showing, 295 
sowing, 658; 
531 
storing, 244 
winter clubbing of, 10 
Veltheimia viriditiora, 603 
Verandah, climbers under, 129 
Verandahs, plants for, 445 
Verbena, Lemon-scented, 
547 
scented, cuttings of, 337 
venosa, 337 
Verbenas diseased, 293 
Veronica Purple Queen, 527 
rupestris as an edging, 314 
Viburnum acerifolium, 655 
molle, 655 
Opulus var. sterile, 655 
plicatum, 655 
Tinus, 655 
Viburnums, the, 655 


time-table for, 23, 54, 


propagating, 
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Villa garden, a, 427 
Vine attacked, 231 
a young, 304 
berries diseased, 323 
Black Alicante, long 
115 
blossoms unsatisfactory, 171 
border, 115, 458; outside, heating an, 
673 ; removing boards from, 68 ; top- 
dressing, 714 
borders, 406 
buds damaged, 68 
Chasselas Vibert, planting, 368 
claret coloured, in a Surrey garden, 
425 
diseases, 729 
dressing, 594 
eyes, 563 
flowers dropping, 114 
foliage, 349 
Grape, common, 424 
growing on a gazeebo, 425 
Hop-leaved, 424, 425 
in greenhouse, 519 
Japanese, 425 
leaves, blighted, 157 ; diseased, 238, 517; 
eaten, 168 ; syringing, 171; unsatisfac- 
tory, 114, 214, 281, 321 
manure, 405 
Mrs. Pince, 10 
neglected, 199 
outside, treatment of, 405 
pests, 486 } 
pot in greenhouse, 711 
pruning, 465, 546, 547, 577 
resting, 593 
roots, protecting, 594 
seedling, 264 
shaded bower, 
garden, 425 
shoots, 247; diseased, 81 
suckers, 228 
top-dressing, stable manure for, 81 
treatment of, 53, 405 
unhealthy, 141 
unsatisfactory, 114, 264, 337 
watering, 316 
weakly, 199 
weevil, the, 168 
young, 729; treatment of, 142 
Vineries, heating, 673, 730 
scalding in, 297 
starting, 658 
Vinery, amateur’s, the, 423 
ants in, 39 
closing, 350 
mealy-bug in, 69 
of Black Hamburgh and 
Seedling Grapes, 423 
pipes in, 532 
piping for heating, 384 
plants for a, 281; for back wall of, 81 ; 
in, 363, 533 
smoking in, 307 
vaporising, 406 
Vines, 98, 391, 459 
and plants, 729 
barren, 176 
best for a cool-house, 39 
Black Hamburgh, 578; not fruiting, 


spurs upon, 


American, in small 


Fosters’ 


171 

bleeding, 82, 714, 755 

border of, mulching, 82 

dressing, 25 

exhausted, 199 

failing, 83, 141 

for house, 702 

from eyes, propagating, 278 

fungus-infested, 293 

globular excrescences on, 157 

growing, 321; in Rose-house, 157 

in conservatory, 730 

infested with thrips, 171 

in greenhouse, 308, 489 

in pots, 391; treatment of, during 
growth, 82 

in summer, fire-heat for, 176 

in towns, 316 

late, 337 

liquid-manure for, 186 

making young growths, 432 

mealy-bug on, 419, 445 

mildewed, 186, 214, 215, 533 

mixed, 734 

Muscat, neglected, 141 

not fruiting, 170, 211, 419 

old, 689, 730; treatment of, 362 

on walls, 131 

overcropping, 157 

painting, 68 

pinching, 83 

planting, 362, 473, 533, 688 

pot, for early forcing, 337; in small 
gardens, 73 

shanking, 157 

shoots on, 405 

starting, 743 

stem roots on, 323 

temperature for, 53 

the, as climbers, 424 

thrips on, 128 

top-dressing for, 157 

transplanting, 419 

treatment of, 295 

turning brown, 157 

unsatisfactory, 170, 489, 518 

watering with house sewage, 263 

young, treatment of, 157 

Viola Conference, report of the, 40 
or Pansy, 282 
Violas and their culture, 1 





Violet plants, diseased, 740 
suckers, 308 
Violets, 195, 275, 479, 488 
and Solanums, 53 
diseased, 578, 628, 751 
Dog’s-tooth, 635, 687 
double, in pots, 585 
eaten, 571 
for winter flowering, 322 
in clay soil, 7.0 
in winter, 30 
not flowering, 25 
out-of-doors, 442, 712 
Parma, treatment of, 472 
sweet, unsatisfactory, 728 
treatment of, 323; in frames, 514 
unsatisfactory, 24 
winter, 424 
Virginian Creeper in tub, 350; quick- 
growing, 378; Veitchi, 426 
Creepers as climbers, 424; over porch, 
479 
Vitis estivalis, 424 
arborea, 426 
californica, 424 
Coignetice, 424, 425 
cordifolia, 424 
heterophylla humulifolia, 424, 425 
inconstans, 426 
Labrusca, 424 
quinquefolia, 424 
vinifera on gazeebo, 425 
vulpina, 424 
Voles, 115 


W 


ALES, South, a garden in, 359 
Walks, asphalte, a mistake, 753 
Walks, concrete, 595 
fruit-trees over, 587 
Grass, 750 


+ gravel, making, 746 


greenhouse, 728 
weedy, 629 
Wall, Box, setting up, 1) 
clothing, 458 
gardening, 178 
garden of flowers, a, 178 
height of, 405 
low, hiding, 459 
north, flowers for, 405; 
458 
plants for a, 480, 611, 638 
pocket, Japanese, filled with 
leaved Geranium jlowers, 106 
shrubs, 110, 114 
trees, 474, 594 
Wallflowers, 395, 440, 630 
propagating, 142 
protecting, 7 
Walls, much-nailed, repairing, 23 
old, Ferns on, 281 
plants on, 74, 108; for, 445 
Walnuts and squirrels, 215 
making sweets with, 490 
pickling, 352 
Walnut-tree dripping, 173 
Walnut-trees, 489 
bleeding, 756 
fruitless, 742 
Ward, Lock, and Co., Robinson v., 143 
Wasp colony, the, 611 
destroying, 407 
Wasps, 450 
and the fruit, 316 
difference between solitary and com- 
mon, 728 
queen, in a colony, 580 
Watercress bed, a, 62 
growing, 68 
in tainted stream, 488 
Water garden, 24 
hard, tap, treatment of, 349 
Lilies, tank for, 474 
plants and water-snails, 104 
tank, covering, 379 
Waterside, Ferns by the, 411 
flowering shrubs and plants for, 343 
flowers by, 48 
Watsonias, 302 
Wax-plant, the, 197, 307 
Weather, dry, and the crops, 319 
mild, the, 571, 583, 685 
| Weeder, Indian, 43 
| Weed killer, 612 
Water, 563 
Weeds, 10 
clearing ground of, 728 
| destroying, on gravel paths, 247 
Weigela, cutting back, 215 
sinensis variegata, 173 
Weigelas, 287 
Wexford, outdoor flowers in, 724 
White Cup, the, 33 
Whitethorns, propagating, 511 
Whitethroat, the, 690 


fruits for, 


Ivy- 


wale grandiflora alba, poisonous, 

4 

bibeaer ais planting, 299 ; tall plants for, 
8 


Willow cuttings, 41 
leaves eaten, 191 
Willows, land for, 547 
Winchester, mixed border at, 287 
Windflower, Japan, the, and its varieties, 
619; white, 480 
Window box, plants for, 322, 741; zine 





sowing seed of, 422 
Violet culture, 18, 629 

leaves diseased, 499 

Neapolitan, the, 649 


for, 58 
boxes, 86 ; best flowers for, 40; climbers 
i, 439 ; Fuchsias in, 411; plants for, 
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Window plants, watering, 166 
Wineberry, Japanese, the, 235, 608 
Winter,Cherry (Physalis) in a pot, 379 
flowers, 37, 109, 154, 38386; bright, 
f= 602 
moth, 438 
! Sweet, 653 
{ ' useful flowers for, 685 
" when it comes, 587 
Wire-netting, some use for, 122, 169 
Wireworm, 365 
in gardens, 356 
Wireworms, 26, 155, 487, 547, 628 
and gaslime, 391 
destroying, 64, 82, 571 
Wistaria, 406 
nailing, 364 
& pruning, 532 
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Wistaria sinensis on wall, 386 
white, the, 229 
Wistarias, the, 386 
Wood-ashes, use of, 489 
Woodlark, the, 265 
Woodlice, destroying, 136, 177, 244, 248, 
378, 407, 430 
in frame, destroying, 98 
trapping, 69 
v. Mushrooms, 391 
Woodwardia radicans, 268 
Worms, 221 
and leaf-mould, 592 
in pots, 728; destroying, 489; getting 
rid of, 82 
in soil, 169 
on lawn, 24 
Wreaths, making, 518 





né 


ARROW, destroying, 323 
on lawn, 364 
Yew, 115 
hedge, 346; planting, 215, 524; treatment 
of, 356 
hedges, clipping, 345 
Irish, 356 ; for hedge, 436 
treatment of, 433 
Yucca gloriosa, 523, 611; in a Bristol 
garden, 344 
leaves withered, 263 
not variegated, 547 
Yuccas, 307, 666 
moving, 644 
F on’ Daffodil border, 619 

























7 AUSCHNERIA californica, 415 
Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta, 299 
Zephyranthes Atamasco, 337 
Zephyr-flower, 337 
Zinc slips, 594 
Zinnias dying suddenly, 374 
Zygopetalum brachypetalum, 63 
Burti, 637, 638 
Clayi, 638 
crinitum, 638 
intermedium, 92, 638 
maxillare, 638 
Zygopetalums, 63 
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TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS) AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 


DvurRinG the past five years a large number 
of new varieties have been distributed by 
different growers, and these have in many 
instances superseded the older sorts in gardens. 
Among the older varieties, of course, there are 
still to be found those which will bear compari- 
son with others of more recent introduction, 
notably in the case of Ardwell Gem, a bright 
yellow sort, which easily holds its own for mass- 
ing in beds. Yet the majority of the older 
kinds are weedy in growth and less beautiful in 
colour than the newer sorts. Another good 
point in the more recent introductions is their 
sturdy habit of growth, combined with a robust 
constitution, two most essential characteristics 
in short-growing hardy plants. It is with such 
plants that the perpetuation of the different 
sorts becomes such a simple matter, and because 
of this useful quality they deserve more atten- 
tion than those varieties of comparatively weak | 
and sickly growth. 


To Dr. Stuart, of Chirnside, N.B., belongs the | 
credit of introducing a race of plants quite dis- 
tinct in several particulars from any other 
Pansies sent out previously. After a long series 
of experiments, extending over several years, he 
eventually secured for all lovers of hardy flowers 
a charming miniature variety, which he called 
Violetta. This is a very hardy kind. The) 
flowers are almost pure white, on short, stiff! 
foot-stalks, and very fragrant. This is probably 
accounted for by the fact that in the course of 
his experiments Dr. Stuart is stated to have used 
the pollen of Viola odorata (Sweet Violet). 
From this beautiful little flower quite an inter- 
esting progeny has resulted, until at last there 
is a wide range of colour in which these beautiful 
miniature flowers may be obtained. Another 
variety, with larger flowers, but not quite so 
large as those of the ordinary large-flowered 
type, was also raised by Dr. Stuart, and 
named Sylvia. This has turned out to be the 
parent of a valuable progeny, and amongst them 
are found most of those which are highly valued 
for bedding—really the only place suited to this 
class of plants. The painstaking example s0 | 





ably set by Dr. Stuart has found adherents in 
the south, and now within the neighbourhood 
of London and its suburbs are growers—both 
amateurs and professional gardeners—hard at 
work in their endeavour to get improvements 
on existing forms of the Tufted Pansy. In this 


praiseworthy effort they are meeting with con- | 


siderable success. At the meetings of the Viola 
Conference Committee at the Botanical Gardens, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, in 1894 and 1895, and 
again in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, in 1896, a good list of novelties were 
submitted for certificates. In several instances 
first-class certificates were awarded, and to 
receive such a distinguished mark of favour the 
flowers must be very fine. The Tufted Pansy 
trialin the gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, 
Regent’s Park last year was a distinct success. 
The hot weather early in the spring and right on 
until August was a severe time; but the long 
expected rain, which succeeded the very serious 
drought, and which came just in time during the 
early part of August, altered the aspect of 
affairs, and caused the plants in the trial to 
grow and blossom profusely. The papers read 
at the conference and the committee’s awards 
are in the printer's hands, and will be 
published very shortly by the National Viola 
Society for 6d. per copy. This useful organisa- 
tion is doing a good work just now in London. 
Last year a good exhibition was held at Regent’s 
Park, and again this year—probably in the early 
part of July—their second exhibition will take 
place in the gardens of the Royal Botanic 
Society. Arrangements have been made for a 
further trial this year. 

A matter of considerable importance to 
growers is the trial of Pansies for bedding by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, in their 
gardens at Chiswick. The border in which the 
trial is to take place is admirably suited for 
the purpose. On this account alone the 
gardens should be quite worth a visit from May 
onwards, few persons being aware of the great 
wealth of blossoms which a collection of plants 
of this description will give. The Tufted Pansy 
is everybody’s flower, being equally well-suited 
to the owners of either large or small gardens, 
and their cost is so very trifling that they are 
within the reach of the poorest. I know of 
no other fiower capable of giving such a pro- 
longed display, being seen in perfection from the 
spring until autumn is well advanced, for so 
little attention to its wants throughout the 





flowering season, and the only wonder to me is 
that the plant is not more often grown by those 
with limited purses, in the place of the more 
tender subjects which one is so accustomed to 
see In many gardens where the Tufted Pansy 
would revel. 

CULTURE. 

I propose to commence the consideration of 
Pansy culture from the present time in order 
that all the details necessary to ensure success, 
as far as in one lies, may be successfully dealt 
with. Beds and borders, and any other por- 
tions of the garden which it is proposed to 
plant, should be taken in hand without the 
least delay, and treated to a thorough and deep 
system of digging. It is also essential that 
there be incorporated with the soil a good 
dressing of well-decomposed manure. This is 
very important, as Pansy roots are very active 
all through the summer, and, if the plants are 
to be kept in a healthy and vigorous condition, 
it is of the highest importance that something 
good in the way of plant food should be incor- 
porated at the time of digging over the bedsand 
borders intended for their reception. Soils of a 
light to medium character would be improved 
by the addition of old cow-manure, while those 
of heavier and more retentive kind would be 
well served with that from the stable after first 
becoming well rotted. Should there be any 
who find a difficulty in obtaining the former, 
and who also feel somewhat disposed to give up 
all thought of taking in hand the culture of 
these beautiful hardy flowers because of this 
initial difficulty, let such individuals be not dis- 
couraged, because they may secure very satis- 
factory results without strict attention to this 
detail, although, of course, by the aid of proper 
soils still better results may be achieved. It is 
more than probable that the majority of my 
readers have no other ground than that which 
has been used for many years without being 
renewed, and which also may be impoverished 
and sour. In such instances it is absolutely 
necessary that some good manure be used when 
digging over the garden, and in a very liberal 
manner too. The ground should be turned up 
and left rough for whatever frost we may yet 
get to pulverise and sweeten. If left rough for 
a week or too it is remarkable how much better 
the soil works afterwards, and also ensures 
healthy and vigorous root-action when once the 
plants are in position. 

D. B. CRANE. 
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FERNS. 


MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS (ADIANTUMS). 


TuEse Ferns are very popular amongst all 
classes, and particularly so with market growers, 
who send into Covent Garden vast quantities of 
fronds in a cut state, and alse pot-plants during 
the season, as the fronds blend admirably with 
cut-flowers arranged in almost any manner, and 
the pot-plants are most valuable for decorating 
greenhouses and rooms. All the Adiantums are 

no doubt well worth growing, but for all prac- 

tical purposes about a dozen kinds will be ample 

for anyone tohave. Those kinds which growers 
for market cultivate will generally be found to 
answer the purpose of all other cultivators, as 
they consist of the hardiest, quickest-growing, 

and most useful members of the family. The 

kind most in demand is the well-known Maiden- 

hair (Adiantum cuneatum), and with this, so 

great a favourite is it, it would be difficult to 

overstock the market. It is of medium growth, 
and stands well in rooms when not subject to 
the baneful influence of gas-light. Itis, in fact, 
everybody’s Fern. It is easily increased by 
. division of the roots, and by spores or seeds, 
which are best sown in 
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pots filled with 


light sandy soil. A little finely-sifted brick-dust 
is generally placed on the surface of the pots, 
| because it sucks up moisture and prevents the 
when making their appearance, from 
which they are otherwise very 
The pots should be plunged in 
, in which there is a little heat, 
bell-glasses, small 
When the 
young plants are well established and large 
andle, they are pricked out thickly 
in small pots, and afterwards divided and potted 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, or 
All Ferns can be 
excepting 
such kinds asthe British Maiden-hairs (Adiantum 


These are usually multiplied by cutting 
eces and potting them 


supply of green fronds of A. cuneatum for cutting 
ers frequently devote several 
; | and for this 

purpose the plants are grown in 12-inch pots in 
and sand, with abundant drain- 
When these large plants have become 
from the constant cutting of the fronds 


they are pulledin pieces and pottedinsmaller pots, 
hasbeen treated 


moist rather than a dry atmosphere, plenty of 
drainage, and a_ partially shaded situation. 
They cannot stand a gas or fire-heated room for 
any length of time ; indeed, a low temperature 
would do them less injury. They will grow in 
almost any good soil free from worms, to which 
+s added some silver-sand or road-drift. 
Repotting need only be done abeut once in two 
or three years, but a top-dressing of artificial 
manure or a liberal supply of weak manure- 
water are necessary when the pots are very full 
ofroots. When the fronds are getting brown or 
musty, the best plan is to keep the plants 
rather dry, and tie the old fronds in bunches 
and draw them over the sides of the pot. This 
allows young growths to come up, and when 
this is the case, water more freely and remove 
the old fronds. dine les 





TREBS AND SHRUEEF. 
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THE MYRTLE. 


Tuovcu the true home of the Myrtle is in the 
sunny south, such a fragrant shrub is cherished 
by all who love their gardens. We cannot so 
far north have the Myrtle groves such as the 
classic poets have immortalised, but we can 

row with care luxuriant bushes of every sort 
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the mildest localities or near the sea the place 
for Myrtles is a wall where they can get plenty 
of sun, and if there is an overhanging ledge, such 
as a window-sill, so much the better. The best 
specimens I have seen have been against a wall 
that was warmed by a chimney, and bushes 
10 feet or 12 feet high are not uncommon, 





ABOUT RHODODENDRONS. 


You have kindly given me in GARDENING for 
February 13th (No. 936), the names of some of 
the best and hardiest Rhododendrons ; but I 
asked for the names of some raised from R. 
ponticum and the Indian Rhododendron, men- 
tioned in GARDENING, January 23rd, ‘‘ to thrive 
in mild districts and in the south of England, 


but not hardy in the country generally.” 
W. W. 


* * To describe the numerous hybrids raised 
from the Indian Rhododendrons would occupy 
much space. From a botanical point of view 
the subject is a wide and very interesting one. 
Broadly speaking, the progeny of the Indian 
Rhododendron is not hardy in this country 
unless in favoured localities in the south of 
England, as mentioned in GARDENING, Jan. 23rd, 
but with the protection of cool conservatories 








of the common Myrtle against a sunny wall, and 
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they will come through our winters unscathed. 
They have played a very important part in 
adding beauty to our conservatories in early 
spring, and have also been used in crotsing with 
the hardy species—namely, R. ponticum, R. 
catawbienss, etc. The progeny from these 
well-known species is varied both in habit of 
growth, freedom of flowering, quality and 
colour of the flowers. Of the Himalayan species 
which have been used with excellent results, 
are: R. Aucklandi, R. arboreum, R. Dalhousia- 
num, R. Fortunei, etc. The progeny raised from 
these have been crossed with other species and 
varieties, conspicuous either for their vigorous 
constitution or freedom of flowering. The 
variety named Alice Mangles is a cross between 
R. Aucklandi and R. ponticum. It is a lovely 
variety and deserving of wider cultivation. R. 
altaclarense is a cross between R, arboreum 
and a seedling, R. catawbiense, which had been * 
fertilised by the pollen of R. ponticum. It is 
a very beautiful and early-flowering variety ; 
flowers bright scarlet with numerous black spots. 
R. altaclarense and R. catawbiense produced 
R. blandyanum, a handsome variety with 
rose-pink flowers borne in large trusses. R. alta- 
clarense has been employed extensively and 
with considerable benefit in hybridising with 
many species. Some of the best hybrids will 





and arereplaced by abatch which 
previously, and then become well established 
again in large pots. In this way a continuous 
succession of fine, healthy plants is kept up. 
The house set apart for plants for the present 
cutting is kept much cooler than those in which 

| F they are being brought on in succession, and by 
this means the fronds become hardened and 
assume a deeper green colour, and then last in 
condition after being cut for a much longer 
period than if they had been subjected to a 
warmer temperature. Adiantum gracillimum, 
a variety of A. cuneatum, has long been a popular 
market plant on account of its light and graceful 
) fronds, which are excellent for bouquets. It 
comes true to character from its spores or seeds, 
and is, therefore, a favourite with growers. A 
larger variety, A. concinnum latum, is also held 
in high esteem as a market plant, as it can be 
raised to any extent by means of its spores, the 
produce of which in one year may be grown into 
beautiful little specimens, well furnished with 

large and graceful rosy tinted fronds. Adiantum 

decorum, an old variety not unlike A. cuneatum, 

/ still maintains its value asa market Fern. It 
, Fh is a fast grower and a universal favourite, 
A, scutum is also a good variety, resembling, 
when well grown, the beautiful A. Farleyense, 
\ but it is much more easily managed, and the 
fronds last long in perfection. With some 
growers A. hispidulum and A. formosum are 
favourites, and so are also the _ stronger- 
growing, broad-leaved kinds, such as <A. 
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|are the Roman, Box-leaved, Nutmeg, Portu- 





A spray of Myrtle. 


if a cruel winter, such as 1895-6, takes them from | 
us, we must replace them. In Cornwall and 
Devon the Myrtle is seen as a bush in company 
with the Fuchsia in a tree-like way, but inland 
we must be content with it as a wall covering, 
and a most beautiful covering it makes. The 
common broad-leaved kind as seen in most old 
gardens has been with us since the culture of 
foreign shrubs began in England, and therefore 
a peculiar interest attaches to it. But there are 
many other kinds which one sees commonly 
grown in Italy and the south that excel the 
typical kind in beauty of flower and foliage while 
retaining the balmy fragrance. The dwarf sorts 


guese, Italian, and the Dutch, all different and 
having characters that recommend them, but, 
unfortunately, they are difficult to obtain. But, 
fortunately, one of the best, and one that is pro- 
curable in nurseries, is the Rosemary-leaved 
Myrtle (M. communis mucronata), also called 
minima or angustifolia. It has much smaller 
leaves than the common kind and produces a 
sheet of white feathery bloom against a warm 





trapeziforme, macrophyllum and Catharine ; 
in fact, most of the Adiantums when grown 
into neat little specimens soon command _pur- 
chasers, but many of them are useless for 









wall. Besides these more or less botanically 
distinct varieties there are several with varie- 
gated foliage, such as the gold-striped and silver- 
striped of the various forms mentioned above, 





cutting and too slow growers to be remunera- 
a | tive. The culture of Ferns is very simple, 
whether grown in rooms or in greenhouses. 











) They require plenty of water at the roots, a {.grown in pots for Pg from, 


<giot. 
Oe gas 


but they are not so desirable as the simple 


be dealt with in a subsequent issue. 





Pinus in South Devon.—I should be 
much obliged if you or any of your correspon- 
dents who know the climate of South Devon, in 
the neighbourhood of Totnes, would kindly 
inform me whether Pinus insignis californica will 
stand the winter there, and grow into timber- 
trees? Also, whether the Euonymus is hardy in 
these districts, and if so, for what price the 
former can be obtained per 100, say 14 inches to 
2 inches, and also the Huonymus and where (two 
or three times transplanted) ?—STRELNA. 


* * We know of no Pine called Pinus insignis 
californica, but P. californica is an absolute 
synonym of both P. insignis and P, tuberculata. 
‘To whichever you refer there is no doubt of its 
thriving in an ordinarily sheltered spot. You 


'do not say which Euonymus you refer, to ; 


presumably it is the evergreen one, K. japonicus. 
This will succeed well in your district as well 
as all the others, with the exception of some 
Himalayan species. As to where you will be 
able to obtain these plants in quantity, we 
should advise you to apply to some leading 
nurseryman, or advertise in some horticultural 


periodical. 


Forced Lilacs not flowering (Sher- 
borne ).—It is very evident that the wood of the 
previous year’s growth has not been thoroughly 
ripened. The Lilac delights in sun-heat, espe- 
cially if planted in a moist and fairly rich soil. 
Encourage your plants to make good wood this 
season, and plant or plunge (if in pots) in a 
sunny spot. During the growing season they 
should be well supplied with water, which must 
be reduced as growth matures. Treated thus, 





green-leaved varieties, and are mostly seen 
In any but 


| 


ss 


| your plants will again yield a-supply of blossom. 
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GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 


THERE are not many varieties of the Globe 
Artichoke, and in some places the plants are 
not quite hardy, but with a little care in cul- 
tivation, necessary protection in cold soils or 
exposed situations, they gave a good return. 
As may be seen by the illustration, the Globe 
variety differs much from the root or the 
Jerusalem type, which latter is quite hardy. 
I am pleased to see that of late years there 
has been improved culture, and with more 
attention the growth is better. As my note 
more concerns the Globe section, I will briefly 
refer to its culture and the best means of getting 
a first-class variety. With the Globe section 
there are both bad and good types, and I think 
an inferior Globe Artichoke not worth culture. 
The poorer varieties are small, more prickly, 
and less succulent than the better kinds. As 
these are mostly produced from seed care is 
needed in selection. The best variety I have 
seen from seed is Large Green, which appears to 
be a distinct variety from the common Chard 
or small prickly kind. My readers may not 
know that the Cardoon and Artichoke are so 
much alike that I have seen one substituted for 
the other, whereas a Cardoon is a fair vegetable 
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get more enjoyment from the kitchen garden, 
the portion often most neglected. 

| On the Continent, the Globe Artichoke is 
much grown, but the climate is milder in most 
|parts and no protection is therefore needed. 
Heads are produced much later than is possible 
here. When we can have good heads for four 
or five months—say, from June to October—a 
fairly long period, and at no great cost, [ 
certainly advise extended culture, and feel sure, 
when once grown, they would be liked. Of 
course my notes, as regards hardiness, do not 
apply to many parts of the country, as on the 
south coast and in the warmer parts the Globe 
Artichokes will prove quite hardy, and in 
northern localities very little protection will 
preserve the plants. 


The culture from seeds is simple, and to gain 
time we sow three seeds in 4-inch pots in cold 
frames in March, and when the seedlings appear 
thin to the strongest, expose the plants freely in 
fine weather, planting out early in May. Unfor- 
tunately, unless our seasons are most favourable, 
the plants, even when sown under glass, do not 
attain size to carry many heads the first season, 
hence the necessity of protecting the plants, as 
the next season they will produce well. Another 
and ordinary mode of culture is to sow in the 
open, and thin to the strongest plant. These 
will not fruit much the first season, but will the 
|next, and with care last many years, Artichokes 

















Globe Artichokes. 


when grown well, but the heads are poor. The 


stalk portion of the Cardoon is edible and| 


requires much blanching. Like the Globe Arti- 
choke, the Cardoon isnot very hardy. Of varie 


ties the best green is the one noted above, and | 


this is the variety much grown for the Paris 
market, where Artichokes are much appreciated, 
and to get it true from seed requires care. The 
seeds must be cautiously saved, and as I will 
briefly refer to culture I do not think it advis- 
able to recommend amateurs to save their own 
seed. I feel sure better results will be obtained 
from good seed from a reliable source. 


There is no difficulty in keeping up a good | 


stock of plants by division of plant in the spring. 
This is an excellent plan when one has got a 
good variety. 
and by some large growers preferred to the 
green. It is grown under various names in 
different localities, and no one will regret giving 
ita trial. I have seen it described as the Large 
Purple Paris. It is a delicious vegetable when 


well cooked. Others are grown, as the Crown | 


Globe and Green Globe, and these with the 
above constitute the best varieties under culti- 
vation. Another point deserving of note is the 
small quantities of these plants grown by 
amateurs. Large quantities are not needed, but 
where there is space they give variety, and 
I think this is a point not sufficiently considered 
in vegetable culture, as one may, with advan- 
tage, have as much variety as possible, and thus 


The Purple Globe is a fine variety | 





From a photograph. 


to do well require much room and richly- 
manured and deeply-dug land. We give ours 
4 feet between the rows, and 2 feet between 
the plants. Double-dig the land, and manure 
freely. The plants produce an abundance if 
given a top-dressing of manure annually when 


established, and few plants repay so well for 


copious supplies of liquid-manure during the 
growing season. The cultivation by division is 
well worth a trial, as many may be able to obtain 
suckers by planting in March. Nice heads will 
be obtained in August the same year. I should 
explain that suckers are side growths. These, 
if taken off with a small portion of root from 
the parent plant at time named, soon make 
headway. 

The culture given for seedlings is the same 
as above, but plant firmly and water freely 
if weather is dry at planting. Protection 
in winter is readily given by dry fine ashes 
round the plants, say, 4 inches to 6 inches deep, 
and over this dry leaves or Bracken. If the 
crowns are preserved they soon grow in the 
early spring. G. W. 





Lettuces not “hearting in” (North Wales). 
—Do not plant the Lettuces upon a very loose soil. 
and tie them up with bast or raflia when almost fully 
grown. Some of the Cos varieties ‘‘ heart in ” better than 
others. Paris Green for summer and Brown Cos for 
autumn and spring are among the best; but all are im- 





proved by being drawn together when almost fully 


| grown. 


TOMATOES FOR AMATEURS. 
(IN REPLY To ‘‘J. H.’’) 


Or late years Tomatoes have become more 
popular and their culture better known. Less 
importance should be placed upon mere variety. 
The plant has been so much improved upon 
that there are few poor kinds in cultivation, 
and I am aware those who fail at times are 
inclined to place it tothe sort, whereas it is 
cultivation that is wrong. Amateurs are often 
too good to their plants, use too much manure 
and too much soil, with the result of a gross 
growth and poor crop. Take soils—in the first 
place I have seen some of the best crops taken 
from very poor soil. One large grower who 
grows many tons of fruit relies largely upon 
common garden soil. With this he uses spent 
Mushroom-manure, which is light and does not 
encourage rank growth. Harly summer is the 
earliest season that most amateurs can expect 
to get ripe fruit, as if they only have a little 
glass it is the middle of May before they can 
give the house up entirely to Tomatoes, and to 
do this by sowing early in March good plants 
may be secured by that date. Many may be 
able to purchase their plants, and these are 
obtained at a reasonable price, but it has its 
advantages if the purchaser obtains the variety 
he desires (be sure to raise plants from seed 
saved from healthy plants). Disease is so readily 
transferred. 

Iadvise the following simple way of getting 
a strong plant: The Tomato in its early stages 
is very tender, many losses occurring in the 
seed-pan, and if sown in March the sun is 
powerful, and with a little fire-heat at night 
plants may beraised. Sow theseeds in a 3-inch 
pot in a light sandy compost, and give little 
moisture until the seedlings are above the coil. 
It is well to place the pots over a flue or pipes 
until the seeds have germinated, and then place 
on a warm shelf, close to glass, removing the 
weaker plant. By this plan the check of 
potting up seedlings out of the seed-pot or pans 
is avoided, and by the time cutting is needed 
there is a strong growth and no risks. When 
repotting shift into 6-inch pots, also pot firmly. 
Place the ball low down on drainage ; this will 
permit of roots coming freely from the stem. 
Replace on shelves, and giveastick to each, and 
grow on until the middle of May. 

By the date named the grower will decide if 
to plant out in the house or grow in pots or 
bcecos. If planted out the plants give more 
fruit, but are longer coming into fruit ; on the 
other hand, plants well treated in pots or boxes 
can carry 8 lb. or 12 lb. of fruit, and a planted 
out plant cannot be expected todomore. With 
pot-culture one can feed better—in fact, pots or 
boxes, or a restricted root space, are to be 
greatly recommended. 

If grown in pots, transfer to 10-inch or 12-inch 
pots in the middle of May. Pot firmly, and use 
more soil and less food. I prefer to give half- 
a-bushel of bone-meal to a yard of soil, Other 
foods may be given in a liquid state or as a top- 
dressing when in fruit. Tho plants, when 
potted, may be placed in their growing quarters, 
and for a short time must be watered very 
sparingly until new root-growth is active. 
Planted-ount Tomatoes need free drainage, not 
too rich soil, and firm planting. Care in water- 
ing is necessary at the start, and if there is 
12 inches depth of soil it is sufficient. Avoid 
draughts and feeding too early. The usual 
method is to get some bloom set before feeding 
commences. Plants are best grown to one stem, 
and from the start all stems or lateral growths 
must be kept stopped hard back. Where bun- 
ches show stop one joint beyond the bunch. As 
regards room for plants—if in pots the pots may 
touch. Train them up the roof if planted out, 
2 feet each way being advisable. It is well to 
give air freely on all fine days. A close atmos- 
phere means thin, barren growth. Also leave 
air on at night on the ventilators from June to 
September, and give ventilation freely in the 
day. Give ample water as the plants increase 
in size, also food. I do not advise cutting leaf- 
growth to excess, as it injures the plants. 

G. W. 


Potatoes.—Small plots may now be planted 
on warm, sheltered borders in southern gardens, 
be ring in mind that the plants will require 
prétection for some considerable time after 
growth appears, so no more should be set ont 
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than can be easily and conveniently protected | 
whenever the weather is frosty. If the soil be| 
heavy, wet, or of a cold nature, it will be much | 
better to wait another week or fortnight before | 
commencing planting; the time gained by 
commencing now is considerable, and the crop 
will probably be much smaller than it would be 
by waiting. Shallow planting is best for the | 
earliest lot; 4 inches below the surface will be 
ample if a little soil is drawn up to the plants as | 
soon as they get into growth. As a heavy crop | 
is not expected from the earliest plantings, the | 
rows need only be set about 21 inches apart, 


close planting making after-protection easier. | 





EARLY PEAS. 
THosE who are restricted in glass accommoda- 
tion must necessarily depend on the round 
sorts for the earliest gathering. Generally 
these are valued beyond any other vegetable, | 
whether early or late, and the gain of a few | 
days in point of maturity to many gardeners is 
of very great consideration. The extent of the 
demand and the convenience for production 
must be the determining points for every indi- 
vidual grower. Those who can sow under glass 
have an undoubted advantage over those who | 
cannot do so in seasons such as that of 
1895. Even round Peas that were sown early 
and exposed to the long-continued spell of severe 
frost perished, while the indoor ones were 


‘then be planted out earlier and with less risk 


ROSHE. 


are not so good as these, they are appreciated | 
more than other vegetables then in season. | 
Crowding of a lot of seed seni wee is pend 
yractice, for the seedlings become drawn, the | — : ee z 
aia closely matted, and unless given ample | ROSES THAT SHOULD NOT BE PRUNED. 
ventilation, there is a danger of losing the) [7 is too much the custom amongst the unskilled 
greater part of them from an attack of damp. | workers in the garden to prune all Roses alike, 
I once saw a lot of seed very thickly sown, | with the result that many a useful hardy garden 
and before the weather was warm enough for | 


Rose gets a bad character for not flowering 
planting the seedlings out more than half had | freely when it has not had the chance of doing 
collapsed from damp, and this continued after 


so, because the growth that would have blos- 
they were put out. Where cold-frames are | 


somed in early summer was cut away at the 

available, the Peas should be sown early and spring pruning. Take the old Cabbage Rose, 
forwarded under these conditions. They can} for instance, and see the freedom with which 
lit flowers in cottage gardens where generally 
‘it has to take care of itself. We do not want 
‘any better evidence that this is one of the 
| Roses that does not want any pruning. I 
‘admit it does it no harm just to take off 
\the points of the shoots that blossomed last 
| year, but to do more than that reduces the 
‘number of flowers. The Scotch Roses also can 
stakes should have them put in on completion | take care of themselves as far as pruning is con- 
of the planting. cerned, as they will blossom all the better for 
| being left alone. It may not be usual, but I have 

| actually seen the shears used to bring them into 
|form, and the owner afterwards complained be- 
cause there were so few flowers. Moss Roses 
‘for the most part when cultivated as dwarf 

| plants require no pruning for the first few years 

e |after planting, except, if one must prune at all, 
‘to deal with them as I have advised for the 
Cabbage Roses. In the course of time, perhaps, 


of injury should a spell of cold weather follow, 
which often happens in the month of March 
after they are finally planted. Some Spruce, 
common Yew, or other evergreen branches 
should be used as a protection, but they need 
only be inserted on the side from which cold 
winds may be expected. Varieties requiring 


° 





FRUIT. 


ee 


APPLE HAWTHORNDEN. 


I QuITE agree with those who hold that we hav 
far too many varieties of Apples under cultiva- 





enabled to make progress comfortably. Pots, 


tion, but if we wish to meet the demand we 











Apple Hawthornden. 


no doubt, afford the readiest means of maturing 
the crop early, but boxes are more often adopted. 
From pots they can be planted in the open| 
border almost without their realising the 
change, and the growth advances without the 
check that must result from the disturbance to 
which they are subject when turned out of 
boxes and pulled to pieces. Some private 
growers provide specially-made boxes for for- | 
warding early Peas, so as to minimise the check 
in their removal for planting. If ordinary | 
cutting or Pelargonium boxes are used, I prefer 
them made shallow, or not more than 2 inches | 
deep. Sown in deep boxes filled with soil, the | 
roots descend into the drainage and leave the 
surface unoccupied, and at planting-time they 
come out badly, and are stationary for a few 
days after being planted. 
soil becomes almost filled with strong roots, 
which can be dealt with much more easily in 
every way. 

There is no need for so large a sowing of round 
Peas as formerly, because varieties of early 
Marrow sorts are becoming more numerous 
each year, but at present, unless under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, one sowing at least I 
think isadvantageous. I find it so for the reason 
that when the Pea crop commences the demand 
is very heavy and frequent, and from a small 
indoor sowing this cannot satisfactorily be met. 
This has reference more particularly, of course, 
to growers who have a large family to provide 
for. An early outdoor sowing of round Peas 

will come into use close upon the indoor 
favoured ones of the Marrow type, and if they 





| dividing them is generally sharply defined, but | 


| some, if not all, of these points are missed when 


In shallow boxes the | 
| ties liable to this we should have no reason to | 
|The proper way to deal with the plants that 


‘unfortunately is rather early, as it comes in ata 


must keep the best of each section. The line 
there are exceptions to the rule, as some 80- 
called dessert Apples are useful for cooking, but 
these are rarely among the best in either section, | 
and many of them might be well spared alto- 
gether. In the best cooking Apples we gener- 
ally look for size, a good colour both before and 
after cooking, and a fairly piquant acidity ; 


the best dessert varieties are tried. The old 


Apple, and for this purpose it is very well suited, 
being a most abundant bearer of moderately | 
large fruits of excellent quality. The tree is 
in some places a little subject to canker, but 
neither more nor less so than many other good 
Apples ; indeed, if we eliminated all the varie- 


complain of ‘‘ too many varieties.” Its season 


time when there are so many varieties requiring 
‘immediate use—that is to say, during October 
'and November. This is probably one reason 
why it is rarely mentioned favourably, and has 
‘led to its being superseded by that fine Apple | 
the New or Winter Hawthornden, which is a 
much larger variety, equally free fruiting, while 
it comes into bearing when the tree is still quite 
small. 
tional advantage of being a more robust and 
larger grower than the older variety. The fruit 
is very handsome, very large, regular in form, 
yellow when ripe, and with sometimes a red 


afford work for the pruner. 
a greater mistake, as these are the very growths 


For orchard culture it has the addi- | 


the old stems may get weak and crowded, 
and then they should be cut clean away 
from the bottom. Moss Rose Lanei isa 
var ety that does admirably when treated 
in this way, and will extend itself by its 
suckers for several feet on each side of 
the plant. That beautiful white variety 
named White Bath is excellent for mass- 
ing if left to itself, and we have no Rose 
purer in colour or more beautiful in its 
mossy bud. The Roses that suffer the 
most from the use of the knife in the 
majority of gardens are the Austrian 
Briers. These should not be pruned, not 
even when grown as standards, because 
in any form they are not vigorous 
growers; therefore to shorten the 
growth in any way in the spring is to 
lessen the quantity of blooms in the 
early summer. 
I mention the standard form because 
I have so grown the Austrian Brier, and 
I shall not soon forget the graceful heads 
on the unpruned plants. Can anyone 
imagine a more pleasing sight than 
several shoots from one plant gracefully 
arching over from a stem 24 feet high of 
Harrisoni laden with its golden-coloured 
flowers? It is, however, the dwarf 
plants, and those principally on their 
own roots, that suffer the most at the hands of 
the pruner. There seems to be an impression 
that these strong shoots are only produced to 
There never was 


which, if left unpruned, show the capacity of 
the plant to produce a large quantity of flowers. 
Banksian Roses do not perhaps come so 
forcibly under the heading of these notes, but 
there is no question but that they are a failure, 
sometimes owing to the efforts of the spick-and- 


| Hawthornden was for many years a noted sauce | span gardener to trim them into shape in the 


| spring, which efforts end in his cutting away the 


principal part of the shoots that would have 
blossomed had they been allowed to remain. In 
the case of old-established plants that are in 
vigorous health there may be some long growths 
that it may be desirable to cut away, but that 
is all that should be done to them in the spring. 


have filled the allotted space is to get a pair of 
hedge shears and shear them hard batk as soon 
as they go out of flower, and that is all that 
should be done to them until next year, when 
the same operation may be repeated. In the 
meantime some long shoots that should be 
removed in the autumn may be made, but the 
short spray growth must be left, as it is this 
which furnishes the flowers. 

Rose Celeste I have grown now for ten years, 
and I have not yet seen the necessity of pruning 
it, and every year the number of flowers increases. 
My friends in Ireland tell me that with them it 
grows toa height of 8 feet, but here, in the west 








the 


flush on the side next the sun. 


lof England, it is likely to be many years before 
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it reaches such proportions. Rose Perle d’Or is 
a miniature Tea Rose of a weakly character. 
The growth is so diminutive that I am satisfied 
it will be best not to prune it at all. J. 





THE ROSE GARDEN AND ITS 
IMPROVEMENT. 


THERE is a great loss to flower gardens from the 
usual way of treating the Rose as a thing apart, 
and the Rose is absent at present from the 
majority of gardens. It is surprising to see 
how poor and hard many places are to which 
the beauty of the Rose might add delight, and 
the only compensation for all this blank is what 
is called the rosery, which in large gardens is 
often an ugly thing with plants that usually 
only blossom for a few weeks in summer. This 
idea of the Rose garden arose when we had a 
much smaller number of Roses, and a greater 
number of these were kinds that flowered in 
summer mainly. Even now enough account has 
not been taken of the many Roses that flower 
now throughout the summer and autumn, 
among these being the best of Roses—Teas 
and Chinas. The old standards had something 
to do with this separate treatment of Roses, it 
being laid down in the books that the stan- 
dards did not ‘‘ associate” with other shrubs, 
and so it came about that all these standards 
were placed in the rosery, and there 
held up their buds to the killing frost. 
Shows, too, have had a bad effect on 
the Rose in gardens, where it is many 
times more important than as a show 
flower. The whole aim of the man 
who shows Roses was to get a certain 
number of large flowers, and any 
stock which enabled him to get this 
at the least cost was what he thought 
most of ; so, if we go to any Rose- 
showing friend, we shall probably find 
his plants for show as standards or 
half standards in the kitchen garden 
with a deep bed of manure on the 
surface. This idea of the Rose only 
as a show flower leads to the cultiva- 
tion of Roses that have not a high 
value as garden flowers. Teas and 
others that do not open well in our 
country and are not really successful 
in it are grown because they happen 
to produce flowers now and then that 
suit the shows. So altogether the 
influence of the shows has been against 
the Rose asa garden flower, and a 
cause why the large country houses 
of Scotland and England are as yet 
quite free of the grace of the queen of 
flowers. What is wanted mainly is 
that the very finest Roses, and above 
all long blooming ones like Monthly 
Roses and Tea Roses, as George 
Nabonnand, Marie Van Houtte, and 
Anna Ollivier, should be brought into 
the flower garden in bold masses and 
groups to give variety and prolong bloom 
without having any hard and fast line, but 
using only the choicest Roses in the flower- 
garden and freely on covered ways or pergolas 
and walls. 


In most gardens where people pay any atten- 
tion to Roses the ground in which they grow is 
in winter densely coated with manure, very 
often ugly to see ina nice garden. This is the 
regulation way advised in catalogues, but it is 
needless in a beautiful Rose garden. Most of 
our garden Roses being grafted on the Brier 
(that is, the Dog Rose of our fields and hedge- 
rows), the conditions which suit are well 
known. ‘The Dog Rose does best in the heavy, 
cool loams of the midlands, and if we want the 
ordinary garden Rose to do well we must give 
it about 30 inches in depth of like soil. In form- 
ing Rose beds, people who know what they are 
about always use stiff soil when they can get it, 
and it is very easy to add, in putting the soil in, 
all the manure which the Rose may want. We 
have beds of Tea Roses in which the common 
Trish mossy Rockfoil has been growing for seven 
years without showing any sign of suffering. 
Beautiful beds of mossy plants of all sorts, or 
pretty little evergreen alpines associated with 
the earliest Scillas, show that the surface of the 
Rose garden itself might be a charming garden, 
and not a manure-heap. In the old way of 





having what is called a ‘‘rosery” it did not! 








matter so much about covering the surface with 
manure, but where we put our Rose beds in the 
centre of the very choicest flower garden or 
under the windows of the house it isa very ugly 
and needless practice. The Rose can be 
nourished for six or eight years without adding 
any manure to the surface, and after six, eight, 
or ten years most beds will probably require 
some change, or we may change our view as 
regards them. 


Important as it is to get rid of this conven- 
tional way of growing Roses, the more im- 
portant thing of all is to get out of the common 
fixed way of planting them. As regards form, 
we ought to have much more of the Rose as a 
climber and as a garland in the old way on 
chains and walls and pergolas; also the free- 
growing Roses should be allowed to form bushes 
on lawns in their own shapes, and certainly the 
old garland kinds are the best single Roses. 
How little could be seen now, even in good 
Rose gardens, of the beauty of the form of the 
Rose, which is so evident where it is grown in 
a bold and varied way. One of the handsomest 
things we have ever seen was a collection of 
climbing Roses grown over Oak arches at in- 
tervals along a Grass-walk in M. Cochet’s 
nursery in France. Seenin the blooming season 
it was a thing not to be forgotten ; but there are 
many other graceful ways of growing Roses 





you only want a Rose-tree in the form of a 
weeping flowering shrub upon a stout and high 
stem, select some such variety as the Banksians, 
Austrian, and Persian Briers, Ayrshires, or 
Hybrid Sweet Briers, and work these upon a 
tall stem of the common hedge Brier-stock. 
They will droop over with weight of foliage and 
blossom. 

Seedling Brier (H. K. B.).—You can purchase 
seedling Brier-stocks from any nurseryman now, and this 


would be far better than attempting to raise a few, which 
would not be fit until two years after sowing. 


Pruning Gloire de Dijon Rose (Omanna).— 
Simply remove weakly wood and cut away any of the 
worn-out growths. Leave the strong shoots, as it is upon 
these that flowers will be borne. You must not hack 
about climbing Roses. See notes being published now 
upon Rose pruning. 





EDGINGS. 


Mucu beauty is lost to gardens by not using 
suitable plants for edgings—not an insignificant 
part of the garden I assure you. Edge the 
walks tastefully. Oyster-shells, bits of broken 
china, and tiles are not pretty. Wood is objec- 
tionable too—a fruitful source of fungus troubles. 
Get stone if possible, and plant against it tufted 
creeping things, as the Mossy Saxifrage (8. 
hypnoides), like a soft mat, spongy as it were, 
and of a cheerful green throughout the year. 





The common Sea-shore Thrift (Armeria vulgaris), 











Roses over arches. 


apart from the stiff standards and few feeble 
ways one generally sees, especially in the large 
gardens. 





W. A. Richardson Rose.—I have this 
Rose, which was planted about three years ago, 
growing on asouth wall. It is very strong, and 
has made plenty of growth, but I shall have to 
thin out this spring. Will you kindly tell me 
the proper mode of pruning this Rose? Should 
I cut out all the weak shoots, and how are the 
laterals treated ? Should they be spurred back 
or laid in, and where the shoots are crossing each 
other or standing out straight from the main 
stem, should they be cut out altogether? How 
soon may the tree be pruned ?—A. M. G. 

*,* An article upon pruning is being published 
in which you will find the question dealt with 
fully. By no means thin your plant much 
until it has bloomed. It would be a pity to 
lose so many flowers, and you can thin with 
advantage immediately afterwards. THarly in 
March is a good time to prune. 


Umbrella Rose-tree (W. A. Sewell ).— 
So much depends upon how high you wish the 
centre of your Rose-tree tobe. If you wish it to 
form a cover for seats, such as are often found 
beneath Weeping Willows, etc., you must use an 
iron standard and get some smith to fix a ring or 


two to form support for the Rose growth ; but if | 


|Pink Mrs. Sinking, or the old Fringed White ; 
Creeping Jenny, or the deep blue Gentianella 
(G. acaulis) will be happy under such condis 


tions. The Gentianella is the most quixotic of 
these, sometimes flowering and growing 


delightfully, sometimes the reverse ; it likes a 
warm, light, gritty soil, then one may expect 
the rich harvest of blossom as deep as sapphire 
in tone. A garden may be made beautiful 
in a way with edgings alone. People lose much 
by not knowing what to plant, where to let it 
revel, and the soil for the things to root into. 
Every inch of a gardenshould contain some plant. 
The beautiful Speedwell (Veronica prostrata) 
makes a thick mat, hidden for several weeks in 
summer by a profusion of rich blue flowers. 
| I once saw a superb edging of this Speedwell, a 
picture in itself, and taking the place of ugly 
tiles and brick ends in many gardens. I love 
to see the so-called common White Pink as an 
edging. In June it is covered with flowers as 
white as a snow-drift, and a fragrance as sweet 
as a Tea Rose scents the garden. When all 
this glory has departed, the silvery tufts are 
like a satiny sheen in autumn and winter. é 





Galanthus Elwesi ochrospeilus.—This is a 
very distinct form, and noteworthy on account of the 
colour of its blossoms, which are of a distinct yellowish hue. 
For this reason it is at least interesting, though, to our 
mind, a Snowdrop should ever be an emblem of beauty, - 
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|on page 706, GARDENING, Feb. 13th, he will| coloured stones, hardy flowers were under a 
OUTDOOR PLANTS. | see a note on Dahlias, also a list of show| heavy cloud. We are happily seeing this dark 
— varieties. I will give a list of Cactus Dahlias overshadowing of all that is fair and beautiful 
: | which succeed well with me: Delicata, Blanche | in English gardening gradually disappearing 
USEFUL BEDDING PLANTS FROM |Keith, Lady Penzance, Matchless, Harmony, | with the better appreciation of hardy peren- 

SEED. Bertha Mawley, Gloriosa, Mrs. Bennett. | nials. 


BEAUTY OF A MIXED BORDER. 


There are many ways of using hardy plants, 
and the quite small garden may be made bright 
and fragrant with them for many months. Use 
them ina bold way. A few things well cared 
for and placed are more precious than treble the 
number jumbled up without a thought as to the 


Wirn the improved taste for more natural | ‘“R, M.” will do best to get a puslopnetrony 
summer arrangements than carpet bedding, we | ocr well-known Dahlia-grower, who er did 
are not only able to make a larger show at less | advise as regards soil. My garden is a splen 4 
cost, but many very pretty subjects may be| mixed soil of mould and loam. As regar L 
raised from seed the same season they are culture a rich, deep, and moist soil is essential. | 
Dig the ground thoroughly in March, incorpora- | 


required. ‘Ti Rici ‘¢ -01 : 
required. Pie © pci (Uastos-ol)), Touacee ‘ting with it a good supply of well-decomposed 


plant, and several more were treated upon in a lv in M 

recent note on sub-tropicals from seed, and | ™@nure- Procure your plants as early in May) yjtimate effect produced. Let there be no 

while not despising the Aster, Stock, Zinnia, | 7° possible. Pot them in 4-inch pots and place | niggardly use of plants, but each should tell its 

and other annuals, we need to commence soon if | them in your cool greenhouse, well watering | Gwn tale, and reflect the season of the year. 
: Harden them off about the third week é 


them. . § ‘ il December a well-planted 
in May, and when all danger of frost is past | eno January. nntil Dees P 

plant out 3 feet apart, well securing them to| 
stakes; frequently water with liquid-manure. | 
A good mulching of decomposed manure is very 
beneficial. Most of the Cactus varieties require | 
disbudding and thinning to produce fine flowers. 
—E. Howarp, The Rookery Gardens, Dedham, 


Begonias, Verbenas, Petunias, etc., are to be ina 
sufficiently forward condition to make an imme- 
diate show when transplanted to the open early | 
in June. 

It is rather late for Begonia semperflorens, 
and the seed may be raised similar to the 
tuberous-rooted varieties so ably treated upon 


mixed border should give colour, more or less 
varied, of course, according to the time of 
rear. In such a border plant Daffodils, 
Crocuses, Chionodoxas, and the rest of a beauti- 
ful race of early bulbous plants, Primroses, 
Auriculas, followed by the flowers of summer—: 
\the Pink, Carnation, Tufted Pansy, Larkspur, 








by Mr. Crane in the issue for January 23rd. 
But as soon as the seedlings can be handled 
they must be pricked off into a half-spent 
hot-bed, and care taken to gradually bring 
them to a hardy condition by the middle of 
May. For two or three weeks after they are able 
to stand full exposure by day, it is well to cover 





at night in case of late spring frosts, especially | group, 


early in the morning. JB. 
semperflorens is hardly 
ever out of bloom, and we 
can now have a good va- 
riety of colours. ‘They are 
compact - growing little 
plants, and need no more 
attention when once planted 
out. The bluish - green 
foliage and deep scarlet 
flowers of Begonia Davisiare 
particularly showy. The 
large-flowered single varie- 
ties are among our best bed- 
ding plants; indeed, the 
Begonia has taken so great 
a lead, and can be had in 
s) many forms and colours, 
that probably no one plant 
is more generally useful. 
PeETUNIAS are old favour- 
ites, not nearly so often 
used as they deserve. Sow 
and treat the same as Be- 


gonias during the early 
stages. Early in March is 


soon enough for these. 

VERBENAS may be sown 
at the same date and grown 
01in small pots similar to 
the Petunias, a spent hot- 
bed being a capital place to 
stand them in for a few 
weeks previous to bedding 
out. Both of these may be pricked off into boxes 
or pans; 24 inches apart if intended to stay 
thus until planted out, in which case a good 
soaking should be given before disturbing them. 
I prefer small pots, and place them in these 
when the seedling has grown 3 inches, and had 
its tip pinched out. A stout and bushy plant 
results, and there is much less root disturbance 
when transplanting. Ageratums may have the 
same treatment in every respect. Unless we 
sow Lobelia and Centaurea candidissima early, 
they do not come into full use soon enough. 
Perilla nankinensis and Pyrethrum (Golden 
Gem or Featherfew) will be forward enough if 
sown by the end of March. The pretty and 
graceful Nierembergia gracilis also needs early 
sowing to obtain plants in full beauty for trail- 
ing over vases, window-boxes, etc. 

StycLr Dau.tas, especially the Tom Thumb 
varieties, growing about a foot to 18 inches, are 
very showy and effective. Sow in April and 
gr»w on in a warm frame or greenhouse, plant- 
1ug them out late in June. There is an exceed- 
ingly pretty race of miniature Roses (Rosa 
polyantha multiflora) that may be raised from 


seed, and will bloom in the open air during the 
eves and 

The 
blossoms are only semi-double, but produced in 


same season. Sow them as soon as 
pot them off in the same way as Verbenas. 


great profusion and variety of colour. P. U. 


Cactus Dahlias.—In answer to “ R. M.” 


Hssex. 


THrs is one of the finest Daffodils the amateur | 
gardener can grow, or, in fact, anyone who cares 
for this family. 





DAFFODIL QUEEN OF SPAIN. 





It belongs to the Johnstoni 
that is distinguished by its long, tubular 





Narcissus Johnstoni ‘‘ Queen of Spain.” From a photograph by Mr. 8. Major, 
Paignton, Devon. 


trumpet, as shown in the accompanying illus- | 
tration. This Daffodilis remarkably robust, the 
flowers bold, of a soft and charming self-yellow 
shade, and very sturdy in aspect, though not in 
the least degree coarse. The bulbs will thrive 
if planted in Grass and also in the border, whilst 
to grow in pots for the greenhouse few kinds are 
more valuable. 





THE MIXED BORDER. 


I was pleased to see in GARDENING recently an 
illustration of a mixed border, and send you the 
following notes : 

Many of the suggestions I have made in these 
notes cannot, of course, be acted upon by all 
flower-lovers ; but the principles underlying the 
whole theme can be put into practice whether the 
garden is two acres in extent, over which a brac- 
ing wind blows, or a small plot in a city suburb. 

Our aim should be to clothe the brown earth 
with flowers that reveal themselves as season 
follows season—a girdle of blossom from the 
time of Christmas Roses until the same wintry 
flower is again in beauty. We get a fascinating 
result like this from hardy plants, a race that 
comes to us from many lands and that charms 
us with its varied expression and glorious wealth 
of colour. 

When English gardens were in the clutches 


Evening Primrose, and many more, 
cooler-coloured flowers of autumn, 
with 

and a 
The dense green of a Rockfoil (Saxifrage) is as 


beautiful to look upon in 
the veil of white flowers in summer, and the 


then the 
finishing 
the Winter Cherry, Christmas Rose, 
rough corner for the spicy Coltsfoot. 


in winter as almost 


satiny sheen from the foli- 
age of the Pink has its 
beauty, too. 

A border so full of colour 
as this should not show bare 
earth patches, but cover the 
surface with creeping plants, 
such as the Stonecrops, 
Saxifrages, and similar 
things. We get a lovely 
earth-covering by their use. 
At this season the common 
practice in gardens is to 
dig up the mixed border as 
if it were a Cabbage plot, 
with unfortunate results to 
the bulbs beneath the soil 
and perennials anxious to 
extend themselves. This 
annual digging is a curse ; it 
is unnecessary, hurtful, and 
stupid. When the border 
or a part of it gets worn out 
the proper course is to lift 
the plants, and enrich the 
soil. Of course, the mixed 
border needs attention, but 
far less indeed than bedding- 
out demands—of the richer 
and more varied flower- 
beauty it reveals I need not 
describe. 

A mixed border is not 
so easy to plant as one 
might suppose. We want to study each thing, 
not muddling up strong growing plants 
as the Golden Rods with things of less 
vigour. The earth-covering is the carpet, so 
to say, from whence the other things arise, 
and each kind should be represented by a bold 
group, the Delphinium perhaps at the end of the 
border, and then repeated in other parts—not, 
of course, with mathematical regularity. We 
can then enjoy the flowers, and know what a 
Primrose, Larkspur, or whatever the plant may 
be, is capable of giving us in rich colouring. 
Many a border is spoilt by a regimental 
way of setting out things—a row of one 
plant at the back, and then another dwarfer 
perennial, and so forth—not beautiful in the 
least degree. I hope none here present are 
guilty of bunching up the taller perennials. 
This is needful with a cornstack, but not a fair 
garden flower that delights to bend its stems 
about in the wind. A good stake is necessary 
for many things—Dahlias and Hollyhocks as 
examples—but that support may be given with- 
out sacrificing the natural habit of the plant. 

I have written of the mixed border at some 
length, for the reason we see in gardens so many 
opportunities of making such splendid colour 
pictures to tell the year’s seasons. 

Remember, too, that a beautiful mixed border 
can be made in quite a small garden attached to 








of a bedding-out fever, daubs of red, yellow, 
and blue, from Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and 





(‘‘Best Exhibition Dahlias”), if he will look 





Lobelias, and—a thousand times worse—horrible 


a modern villa residence. saw a charming 
| mixed border last year in a garden but a few 
yards in length. 
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CLIMBING PLANTS. 


By close training upon wall or fence we lose 
more than half the grace of climbing plants, as 
they are never so beautiful as when permitted 
to grow and flower with unrestricted freedom. 
It is desirable that all bare walls should be 
perpetually clothed with foliage, but hitherto 
when this has been done we have ceased to use 
climbers further, and have missed the true idea, 
or the prettiest way of using them. By the 
roadside I often see hedges wreathed in Honey- 
suckle, Convolvulus, or Hops, and our wild 
Clematis climbs to the tops of the highest 
trees and veils their branches in beauty. 
Similarly in gardens we might garland hedge, 
bush, or tree, if only we take a little trouble to 
establish the climbers by giving them a good 
start, and there would be no need for restriction. 
There are about most gardens common trees and 
shrubs upon which this idea could be easily 
carried out, and the gain in interest and beauty 
would be great. Any isolated tree or shrub is 
the best adapted for the purpose, for it would 
be useless to plant creepers in the average 








The Clematis family is quite a host in itself 
for this purpose, especially such kinds as C. 
montana and flammula. The latter I once saw 
upon a large Holly, and from a height of 40 feet 
down to the ground it hung like a white sheet, 
so profusely was it blooming, whilst its delight- 
ful fragrance pervaded the air for a long distance 
around. C. montana upon a Yew-tree makes a 
charming picture quite early in the year, and 
C. graveolens in late autumn is equally as 
pretty ; in fact, many of the species of Clematis 
that have not come into general cultivation 
would be sought after and grown when such a 
happy way ap nine them had been discovered 
and carried out. 

As shown in the cut is also a pleasing way to 
grow the Clematis. 


family, and if we would enjcy their fullest 
beauty we must permit them to grow un- 
restricted. Early in the present year I noted 
the effect of an Aristolochia upon a Laburnum, 
and the contrasting forms of leaf have been 
pretty the whole season, long after the flowers 





The Honeysuckles, again, are quite a large | 
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PROTECTING WALLFLOWERS. 


How To KEEP WALLFLOWERS SAFE FROM THE 
EFFECTS OF SEVERE FROST AND BOISTEROUS, 
CUTTING WINDS. 

Amonest our popular plants for spring bedding 

there are few, if any, that are greater favourites 

or that more frequently disappoint us than the 
well-known Wallflower. This is for the 
most part brought about by full exposure to 
severe frost and strong, cutting winds from the 
north, east, and north-east, and should the latter 
greatly prevail after severe frost, these plants are 
frequently totally destroyed, leaving a sad blank 
in the spring display, and it is almost impossible 
to find a suitable substitute for their soft, pleas- 
ing colours and delightful fragrance. The object 
of this article is to show how this can be avoided 
and to have an abundance of stiff, stocky plants 
annually. From very long experience I am con- 
vinced that it is a mistake to plant them into 
their flowering position during the autumn or 
early winter months. Should the winter be of 
a mild nature, such as that of last year, all may 








of both had passed away. Many of our vigorous 











Clematis Jackmani over walk. From a photograph by Mr. O. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 


shrubbery where things are already choking one | climbing Roses that resent restriction would be | 


another to death. By selecting a suitable tree 
a hole can be dug as near the stem as possible, 
the climber planted and encouraged to grow by 
the addition of a little fresh soil. A little early 
training is necessary till its growth reaches the 
branches, when it can be left to take care of 
itself, which it will do. Tall trees might have 
their naked stems clothed, as I have seen them 
occasionally, with Honeysuckle, Jasmine, and 
Clematis. Moreover, the extension of the idea 
would permit of the use of many other things 
that are far too rampant, according to our pre- 
sent ideas of climbers and our ways of using 
them. I was once rambling around some grounds 
of a Jarge garden late in autumn when I[ came 
upon a great Hawthorn enshrouded with a Vine 
whose foliage was crimson and yellow, whilst 
the amber leaves and crimson haws upon the 
Hawthorn made up a colour combination beauti- 
ful beyond description. Again, how pretty must 
this be in spring when the Vine has its fresh 
green leaves, and the Hawthorn its clusters of 
sweet white flowers. This example suggests a 
good use for many of the wild Vines so hand- 
some in foliage, but rare'y seen in gardens. 


quite at home rambling over a tree. Even the 
good old Gloire de Dijon will take care of itself, 
| as I once saw it monopolising an old Apple-tree, 
and growing and flowering to such an extent 
that the Apple-tree had very little chance of 
doing much good. The cluster Roses, so 
rampant and so free, must disport themselves 
upon tree or shrub to develop all their grace 
and beauty. Such kinds as Mme. d’Arblay, 
Adelaide d’Orleans, or Ruga will cover a low 
tree or shrub, and in their season make it a per- 
fect mound of blossom. Some of the fine Rose 
species of climbing habit, such as R. Bruno- 
niana and others, could be put to good use in 
this way, although they are rarely seen in 
gardens. 

These random suggestions show that there is 
an abundance of vigorous climbers that can be 
used in a free way, and it is to be hoped that | 
our garden planters of the future will pay 
greater attention to the beautifying of gardens 
in this way, as the less formality and the more 
natural beauty we have inand about them the 








more interesting and tasteful they will be. Now| 
is a good time to plant. A, 


be well, but that was a very rare exception, and 
not the rule for our winter seasons in 
this country. Frequently, too, these 
plants are allowed to stand very thick 
together throughout the summer, so as 
to become much drawn, and the sudden 
check they receive in being transplanted 
at that ungenial season causes them to 
shed much of their foliage, and are thus 
in a very bad condition to resist the 
effects of a severe winter. 

I can, with confidence, recommend 
the following method: Sow the seed 
about the second or third week in 
April on light fine soil not overrich 
from manure. When the seedlings are 
3 inches high, and before they are in 
the least drawn up by being too thick, 
prick them out into beds from 5 inches 
to 6 inches apart each way, the beds to 
be from 4 feet to 5 feet wide, and length 
in proportion to number of plants re- 
quired. Let the beds be marked out 
and the top spit be dug out, clearing 
out the loose soil, and leave the bottom 
of the trench smooth and firm ; spread 
a little partly-decayed manure or leaf- 
mould on the firm bottom, then return 
about 6 inches or 7 inches of the best 
soil that was taken out of the bed, make 
firm, and prick out as above. Keep the 
plants perfectly free from weeds, and 
water in dry weather sufficiently to 
keep them healthy. Ifthe plants are 
desired to be very dwarf and bushy, as 
soon as their side branches are 5 inches 
or 6 inches in length, pinch out the 
point of each. This will cause them to 
be very dwarf and compact, but, per- 
haps, at some little sacrifice of length of 
spikes and size of individual flower. 
Previous to frost setting in, let a rough 
wood frame be formed round the bed, 
about 12 inches or 15 inches high. This 
can be simply and economically done 
by driving in some strong flat-sided 
stakes at intervals and nailing the 
boards to them; then nail across the 
top of the frame some rough laths from 
6 inches apart, and the frame is complete. 
During sharp frosts and cold, withering 
winds the frame should be covered with old 
mats, rough canvas, with some flat bundles of 
straw or long stable-litter. Expose the plants 
fully whenever the weather is favourable. 
About the second or third week in March, 
if the weather is favourable, the plants may 
be carefully lifted and planted in the beds 
or borders, where they will, if of a good strain, 
produce a charming effect. The frame or pit, 
when’ the Wallflowers are removed, will 
be found most valuable for bedding-plants 
generally that may require slight protection 
during the hardening-off process until again 
required for the Wallflowers. H. Euuis. 


Saxifraga (Megasea) Stracheyi.— 
This is undoubtedly the gem of the early forms 
of this race, and for the cool conservatory or 
winter garden would be valuable. It should be 
remembered that this is not always a perfectly 
hardy plant, and only reaches perfection when 
accorded slight protection during the winter in 


' frames or the like. 














































ARTIFICIAL MANUBRES. 
(In REPLY To “J. W. H.”) 


We have been asked to give a few notes as to 
the value of artificial manures and the season 
toapply them. Though space does not permit 
us to go into details of all kinds, we gladly give 
“J, D. H.” any information which may be 
useful, and these remarks will doubtless interest 
our readers generally. 

These manures must be used with care, and 
are of greater value when growth is active and 
can absorb the food. 

BoNE-MEAL, one of the most handy and cleanly 
foods, if given to Grass land from March to 
April, with such aids as wood-ashes or fine soil 
mixed, is a grand food for worn out soil. We 
mention Grass lands first as lawns are so 
seldom assisted in this way, rather with decayed 
animal manures, which are offensive to the eye 


proportion per acre, 
in a fresh state, and is excellent for Vines, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and fruit. 

NATIVE GUANO is a good food as a top-dressing, 
and may be dug in. It is mostly composed of 
dried sewage and night-soil. 

NITRATE OF soDA is a fine fertiliser and 
soluble in water, therefore valuable, quick in 
action, rich in potash, and good for garden crops ; 
it is recommended for all soils. We advise fre- 
quent dressings to heavy ground. Use it as a 
top dressing (not dug in) at the rate of 2 cwt. to 


3 cwt. per acre. 





CAMPANULA GRANDIS ALBA. 


Tus is a beautiful Campanula. To grow it well 
it should be taken up and divided in the autumn, 
retaining only the very strongest crowns for 
replanting in the border, and throwing away the 
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but it is a manure best used | latifolia macrantha alba; this and C. latifolia 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| would you recommend me to commence ?—Bz. 


| immediately your 
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macrantha are capital plants for rough places. 





OROHIDS. 


Cool Orchids.—I am putting up a small 
lean-to, facing north-east by north, andi propose | 
to grown therein cool Orchids. It will not be 
ready much before April 1st. What Occhids 
would you recommend me to start with then? 
And if this is a bad time to make a start, when 


= 


,” You should commence purchasing plants 


house is completed and ready 
to receive them. We would confidently advise 
you to buy such species as Odontoglossum 





crispum (in quantity), O. triumphans, O. luteo- 
purpureum, O. Halli, O. cirrhosum, O. Pesca- 
















































































and nose. Take 
SuPERPHOSPHATE, which ‘J. W. H.” mentions 
in his letter. This is not an expensive manure, 
but it is good for Potatoes, root crops of various 
kinds, and Grass land, and may be applied at 
the rate of 3 cwt. per acre. It isa quick-acting 
food, and is readily dissolved if required in a 
liquid state, and for pot plants is very useful. 
The next food consists of 
DISSOLVED BONES, and these are the raw bones 
dissolved with sulphuric acid. These largely 
contain nitrogen, and may be used on any soils, 
and in a liberal manner. This manure should 
be spread on the surface, and dug in when pre- 
paring the ground for the crop, using it at the 
rate of 4 cwt. to 5 cwt. an acre. This food 
may be used from October to March with 
advantage, and in old gardens would do much 
good, omitting animal manures for a season. 
Bone-meal, of late years, has found much 
favour with growers. Formerly the bones were 
given in a broken state, not ground, with the 
result they required longer to decay, and the 
plants could not obtain benefit quickly ; but 
with meal the bones are converted into quick- 
acting food, containing ammonia and acids. 
This can be used at the rate of 4 cwt. to 6 cwt. 
per acre for soils, except those containing lime, 
as for the latter soil superphosphate is best. In 
gardens of limited size few artificial foods are 
more useful than bone-meal; it makes quick 
root-action and is good for vegetables, fruits, or 
flowers, and if mixed with the soil before plant- 
ing will encourage fibrous root-action in fruit- 
trees. For long-standing crops }-inch bones are 
a useful food, as these last longer. 

KarniT is a food less known than the above, 
and as a pure food not mixed with others we 
are not over fond of it. We admit it is one of 
the cheapest foods, but that is not the point. 
This food is a mixture of sulphate of magnesia, 
chloride, and a large proportion of common salt, 
and is best applied in the autumn or winter at 
the rate of 5 cwt. or 6 cwt. per acre. We 
always mix fish-manure or guano at the rate of 
half and half when kainit is used as a food for 
impoverished land. As aspring or summer food 
we do not like it unless in the proportion named. 
This is a good food for most crops, and when 
mixed as advised, half the weight recommended 
per acre is sufficient. 

Guano.—This is a powerful food, quite 
distinct from the preceding, needing more care 
in its application. Doubtless, as ‘J. W. H.” 

, will know, it is a substance from foreign lands— 
the accumulation of sea birds and dead matter. 
The original Peruvian guano was much stronger 
that that now sold as such. The best kind is 
very rich in nitrogen, and still commands a high 
price. It is a splendid fertiliser for most soils, 
and makes a grand liquid. Twenty-five pounds 
of guano will make halfa hogshead of liquid, and 
if used in a dry state as a top-dressing, | oz. 
mixed with some dried soil (about twice as 
much) is a quick-acting fertiliser. For Peas, 
Strawberries, Onions, or any crops this is excel- 
lent used in showery weather and just raked in 
on the surface, and for fruit it is valuable used 
thus and well watered in afterwards. 
FisH-MANURE is not mentioned by “J. W. H.,” 
but it is valuable used the same as guano as a 
top-dressing for Asparagus, Seakale, or roots. 
It is a fine fertiliser also for Onions in showery 
weather, quick-acting, and soon builds up plants, 
but it must not be thought that it supplies saline 
matter, as it is not rich in salt. It isasplendid 
manure to mix with kainit, applied in its 
natural state. Three ewt. to 5 cwt. is a good 
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small crowns, or planting them in the reserve 





The Tall White Bellflower (Campanula grandis alba). 


garden. If this is done, each strong crown will 
throw up a fine spike from 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
which will be covered for the greater part of its 
length with large, pure white flowers for two 
months or more. In common with C. pyramid- 
alis alba, it continues pushing buds from the 
stem, and if the earliest flowers are picked offas | 
they fade the spikes remain fresh and beautiful | 
for a long time. This annual division and} 
selection are necessary to secure the best 
results, for if left alone many weak growths will 
be made, and the group will be patchy, while the 
few spikes thrown up will be comparatively 
small. About forty crowns planted 8 inches 
apart will make a fine group, and from this 
number we have this year had thirty-seven good 
spikes. C. persicifolia and its white variety 
succeed well with the same treatment. The 





'torei ; also others which, although belonging to 


From a photograph by Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert, 
Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


the same genus, are quite distinct in habit from 
those already mentioned, as: O. Uro-Skinneri, 
O. pulchellum, O. nebulosum, O. Madrense, O. 
Harryanum, and O, Edwardi. All of the species 
here enumerated grow thoroughly well in pots, 
yet it is always advisable to make as much use 
of house room as possible by suspending some 
from the rafters of the roof. And for this purpose 
the following varieties are suitable: O. Rossi, 
O. Cervantesi, O. Hunneanum, O. aspersum, 
O. GErstedi, Sophronites grandiflora, Mesospini- 
dium vulcanicum, and Cochlioda Noetzliana. 
These latter are small growing species, and for 
which shallow pans are preferable.—W., B. 
Oncidium flexuosum. — This pretty 
Oncid is almost always in flower, and the grace- 
| ful racemes of bright yellow blossoms are never 
more useful or welcome than now. They are 





flowers will be much finer, and the spikes 
will run to twice the height of those plants 
left undisturbed ; in fact, I believe this to be 
the proper treatment for all tall-growing 
varieties, Another fine Campanula is C. 


capital for any kind of decoration, either as cut 
flowers or on the plant, making up nicely for 
coat and dress sprays, and very serviceable in 
épergnes and other contrivances for holding 
| fowers. If the spikes are cut off about 9 inches 
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from the bottom, I find they break again, and 
frequently give some useful little sprays. 
O. flexuosum does well in an intermediate-house 
in three parts of Sphagnum Moss to one of peat. 
Pots are better receptacles for the plants than 
baskets, as they show off the flowers to greater 
advantage.—W. J. 


Odontoglossum hebraicum. — This 
closely resembles O. odoratum in habit and 
manner of flowering, but the bloom-spikes are 
usually longer and more branched. Individu- 
ally the flowers measure nearly 3 inches across. 
They are pale sulphur-yellow with spots of deep 
rich brown. The lip is very attractive, deeper 
in colour than the sepals, and has bright reddish- 
brown markings and a wavy. margin. It does 
well in the cool-house under similar conditions 
of culture to O. triumphans and luteo-purpu- 
reum, care being taken not to overpot the plants 
or to give too much water during the winter 
months. It is a native of New Grenada, having 
been introduced in 1879, and occasionally 
appears among importations of O. crispum. 





COH&8YSANTHHMUMS. 


Flowering Chrysanthemums in a 
temporary structure (?. C. N.).—No 
better position could be chosen to stand your 
Chrysanthemums during the summer than that 
described—namely, against a sunny south wall. 
We should advise you, all the same, not to 
place the plants too near the wall, but arrange 
them in such a way that a free circulation of 
air around them can be assured. A temporary 
structure, as you suggest, making the roof of old 
frame-lights and sides of canvas, would be suffi- 
cient to keep out a few degrees of frost, and 
enable you to flower the plants fairly well. You 
would be well-advised, however, to purchase a 
stove or lamp of some sort for use in damp and 
dull weather, and also during a spell of severe 
frost. We know of many instances of very 
satisfactory results from plants grown under 
similar conditions. 


Late Chrysanthemums (Anuateur ).— 
Your plants are rather a mixed lot, and might 
easily be improved upon. Carew Underwood 
and its parent, Baronne de Prailly, are very 
poor, and should be discarded in favour of more 
recent sorts. Lady T. Lawrence is a difficult 
variety to bring to perfection, and should be 
superseded by another white—say L. Canning. 
As your object appears to be a late display, 
grow your plants on to the terminal buds—i.e., 
the termination of their growth, when these 
should be seen in clusters. Plants for a late 
display should never be stopped or pinched 
after the first week in July, and be kept out- 
doors until really severe weather setsin. When 
placed indoors the plants should be kept in a 
cool state, and a free system of ventilation 
adopted. By these means you should get the 
buds to develop satisfactorily. Late plants are 
sometimes spoilt by placing them in heated 
structures, where the shoots get drawn and 
weak, and consequently unable to carry out 
their proper functions. Florence Percy makes 
a capital bush plant, and gives flowers of a very 
singular and novel character. 


Highteen Chrysanthemums for 
decoration (L. H. Lewin ).—You are more 
likely to succeed if you dispose of your old 
plants and obtain rooted cuttings or estab- 
lished plants of the varieties we mention below. 
In making a selection to meet your case, we 
have avoided the newest and more expensive 
sorts. The varieties are recognised as_ those 
with a good constitution in each case, combined 
with free-flowering properties, so highly prized 
for decorative purposes. None of those in the 
selection can really be considered tall, and 
should flower under ordinary treatment on 
growth less than 5 feet in height. Pot your 
young plants on their arrival—if rooted cuttings 
—in a compost of loam and leaf-mould in equal 
parts, and a small supply of rotten manure, 
adding sufficient coarse sand to it to keep the 
whole nice and open. All these constituents 
should be well mixed. Keep the plants ina 
cool greenhouse or cold-frame, where protection 
from frost can be afforded. On fine days admit 
air, so as to encourage healthy and sturdy 

rowth. You cannot very well do better than 
ollow the cultural instructions given in Gar- 
DENING from time to time, as these may always 





be relied upon. The following eighteen varie- 
ties are recommended : Source d’Or, old-gold ; 
Yellow Source d’Or, deep-yellow; William 
Holmes, crimson ; Emily Silsbury, white ; Mlle. 
Lacroix, white ; Mr. Chas. E. Shea, yellow ; J. 
Shrimpton, crimson; O. J. Quintus, mauve- 
pink ; Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve ; Chas. 
Davis, bronzy-yellow ; L. Canning, white ; Mrs. 
W. Filkins, yellow; Mons. Chas. Molin, bronze ; 
Mrs. W. S. Trafford, bronzy-rose; Niveum, 
white ; M. Chenon de Léché, old-rose ; Phebus, 
yellow ; Golden Dart, yellow. 





GARDEN WORE.* 


Conservatory. 


Climbers add a great deal to the effectiveness of the 
sonservatory, especially at the dull season of the year. 
Clematis indivisa just now is very beautiful trailing about 
the roof and producing freely its white star-shaped flowers, 
which are also very useful for cutting. This is one of the 
easiest things to grow. It may either be planted out in 
the border or be grown in a pot. We have a number of 
plants flowering freely now in 5-inch pots. This is certainly 
one of the best early-blooming climbers. I like indivisa 
better than its variety indivisa lobata. Another plant 
which is producing a charming effect now is Fireball 
Tropeolum. It is a variety of Lobbianum and has neat 
foliage and bright scarlet flowers. May either be planted 
out or grown in pots. I had it several years ago planted 
in a large house and led up vertical wires to the roof, where 
it formed veritable columns of bright colour. Used in 
association with the white Clematis named above the 
effect is very beautiful. Passifloras, Tacsonias, and other 
climbers that were pruned back in the autumn will now 
be breaking into growth and it will be as well to get the 
disbudding done early. When allowed to grow into a 
thicket it will be difficult without inflicting some damage 
to get things put right. Camellias and Azaleas which 
have done flowering should be taken to a house where 
the plants can be kept alittle closer to make their 
growth. A vinery will suit them, only be careful about 
thrips ; if any are introduced to the vinery they will find 
their way on to the Vines and be troublesome. The same 
remark applies even more forcibly to plants infested with 
mealy-bug, which is such a horrid insect on Grapes or on 
plants either. No one can eat Grapes with any relish if 
attacked by bugs. . The vaporiser will kill both thrips and 
bug, so there is not much excuse now for those who have 
insect-eaten plants. Any plant in a growing condition 
which requires more pot-room may have a shift now, 
only be careful about the watering till the roots work 
into the new soil. Bulbs which have done flowering 
should be hardened off and planted out. 


Stove. 


The choice foliage plants, such as Marantas, Anthuri- 
ums, Alocasias, etc., should be gone through and 
repotted. Itis better to repot all these as they grow more 
freely in sweet fresh fibry compost. Old plants may be 
broken up to increase stock if required. Tne compost in 
which these plants are potted should be very rough and 
peaty. Lift all the fine soil from it, as these fleshy- 
rooted plants do so much better when the compost is of 
a fibry character. If the material is right the plants 
should be firmly potted. Caladiums will be ready for 
repotting now. The strong growers of the bicolor major 
type may be potted in yellow loam and old cow-manure. 
They make grand leaves in it and are more robust in 
habit. Just the same remark applies to Gloxinias. Try a 
few plants in a rougher richer compost and give more 
pot-room, and have plants from 2 feet to 3 feet over. 
Outtings of Coleuses will strike now in heat. These are 
not so popular as they were, but a few should be grown 
for brightening up the conservatory in summer. More 
water will be required now both in the atmosphere and 
also at the roots, but water all recently potted things with 
judgment. There are many things which may be propa- 
gated now from cuttings of the young shoots in a close 
frame or under a bell-glass, but in all cases where a bell- 
glass is used, wipe the condensed moisture from the inside 
of the glassevery morning. If this is not done the damp 
will settle on the cuttings end destroy them. 


Rose House. 


A house devoted to Roses is very interesting now ; the 
young growth of the Teas, as the leaves expand and the 
blossom buds swell, may be watched from day to day with 
pleasure, and even after dark a run round with the lamp 
is not without interest, as the crimson and other shades of 
foliage show up well under artificial light. But in some 
hands there is a drawback to this enjoyment in the 
presence of mildew, especially in stuffy houses. The 
moment a green-fly is seen use the vaporiser, and to keep 
out mildew ventilate so as to prevent draughts. This can 
usually be done by opening the lights on the south side 
only. Give liquid-manure to strong-rooted plants as soon 
as the buds become prominent. 


Tomatoes. 

The beginning of March is a good time to plant 
the houses which are only heated sufficiently to keep out 
frost. Unheated houses had better wait till the end of the 
month, as if the plants get touched with frost, even 
slightly, they are a long time getting over it. It is a 
mistake to crowd the plants. If planted all over the 
house the rows should be 3 feet apart and 2 feet between 
the plants in the rows. They are often planted much 
closer, but there is nothing gained by it, and they 
are more subject to disease. The plants for outside 
planting should be raised now and be kept moving till 
third week in May and then planted out. 


Melons in Frames. 


If the beds are in the right condition so as to secure a 
steady heat for some time, strong plants may be planted 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally gocd 
results, 
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now in hills of good loam. To do Melons well there must; 
be a regular bottom-heat of 80 degs. orso. The loam must 
be good, and the root must be made firm. Do not shade. 


Window Gardening. 

There are plenty of plants in bloom now. Keep Cine- 
rarias in the coolest window and look sharp after green-fly. 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and Mignonette require sun. To 
flower now Mignonette should have been sown last Septem- 
ber, and have been kept in a light window all winter. 
Mignonette sown now in pots will flower about next May 
or June. Plants in spare rooms will require water now, 
and ventilation should be given on fine days. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Everybody is, or ought to be, busy in the garden now. 
In fine weather stir the surface between young plants, 
such as Pansies, Pinks, autumn-planted Carnations, and 
hardy annuals. Tulips coming through should be mulched 
with old cow-manure, first stirring upthe surface. Hard} 
herbaceous plants are beginning to grow, and anything td 
be divided shenld have attention before the growth is much 
advanced. J hloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, and Perennial 
Sunflowers, aud other strong-growing things should be 
divided every two years. The beds should be ready for 
Carnations, so as to get them planted early in March. 
Large growers of the named florists’ varieties find that 
there is not the same demand for them that there was 
twenty years ago ; the border varieties are more run upon. 
Those who love one class of Oarnations might grow the 
others, for they are very beautiful and hardy enough to 
grow outside. These are never likely to be lost, but it 
would be a pity if they were less freely planted. The old 
florists’ Ranunculus is in the same predicament ; those who 
wish to grow these may plant now. Take cuttings of 
Dahlias in heat, and sow seeds of Salvia patens in the hot- 
bed ; this is one of the best really blue flowers for massing : 
it may be raised either from seeds or cuttings. The old roo's 
are preserved in the same way as Dahlias, and when startea 
i1 heat cuttings of the young shoots will strike. 


Fruit Garden. 

The stopping and tying down of Vines will shortly be 
furnishing a good deal of work in amateurs’ greenhouses. 
It is important work, and it should be done promptly ; 
when the young shoots are left till they reach the glass 
there is risk of injury that will reduce the crop. The 
usual way of stopping is to leave two leaves beyond the 
bunch if possible, but rather than overcrowd the foliage I 
should be contented with one, as one well-developed leaf 
is better for carrying on the work of the Vines than two 
half-starved leaves. The cultivator has the matter entirely 
in his hands, and the arrangement of the foliage has a 
good deal to do with the weight and quality of the crop. 
Assuming that we stop at the first or second leaf, the buds 
in the axils of the leaves will start immediately, and these 
should be pinched to one Jeaf. Many good Grape-growers, 
probably :most of the best men, remove all sub-laterals 
below the bunch and pinch all above to one leaf. This 
gives a sufficient number cf outlets for growth, and the 
leaves near the base of the shoots have no competition to 
meet. In tying down Vines for the first time, draw the 
shoots about half-way to the wires, and then leave them a 
few days to get used to the pressure. Those who have 
fruit-trees to plant or prune should lose no time. Straw- 
berries also may be planted now when the ground is in 
suitable condition. One of the best cooking Apples in 
season is Normanton Wonder or Wellington; plant it 
largely where it succeeds. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Marrow Peas may be planted now with certainty of suc- 
cess. Huntingdonian, an improved Champion of England, 
used to be largely grown—probably is now under another 
name. Fortunately, our best Peas are preserved in this 
way. Someone gets a selection from it and gives it a new 
name; thus no harm is done, and the seedsman gets paid 
for his trouble in selecting and keeping the stock true. 
There is in well-managed seed-grounds a good deal of time 
taken up in pulling out the rogues. Another good old 
Pea which bas been the parent of some of the principal late 
Marrows is British Queen, still a good Pea for late plant- 
ing ; its greatest drawback, from the amateur’s point of 
view, is its height, which is seldom less than 6 feet. One 
of the best midseason and Jate Marrows is Walker’s Per- 
petual. This has a branching habit, and isa very free bearer 
of excellent quality. There are many gardeners who only 
crow one Marrow Pea for midseason and late use, and this 
is Ne Plus Ultra, still one of the best Peas, and if this is 
sown fortnightly from the first of March till the first of 
June there will be abundance of the finest quality Peas. 
When I was a young man I was inclined to test novelties, 
and one day I yot a rebuff from those for whom I catered, 
for they preferred the old varieties, to the flavour of 
which they were accustomed. Get on with the Potato- 
planting ; Spinach, Onions, Parsnips, early Carrots, Leeks, 
Lettuce, etc , may be sown now. E. Hoppay. 





THH COMING WEEE’S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary from March 
6th to March 13th. 


This is always a busy month in the kitchen garden, as 
the main-crops of many things are planted and sown in 
March. We generally begin planting early Potatoes on the 
warm border early in February. The warmest place we 
have is a border about 6 feet wide in front of a range of 
forcing-houses, where some little extra warmth is obtained 
from the three rows of 4-inch pipes on the other side of 
the wall. On this border the early Potatoes, Radishes, 
Carrots, Lettuce, Cauliflowers,; etc., come in very early. 
The second early border is not quiteso warm, but still very 
suitable for early crops of Potatoes, Peas, etc. We always 
plant a few rows of Ellam’s Early Cabbage on this border 
to supply a few early dishes, as they are fit to cut a fort- 
night before the open quarter. Cabbages require warmth 
early in the season, and as fast as the hearts are cut the 
stems are pulled out. We plant much thicker on this 
warm border, as large Cabbages are not required, and they 
come off in time to plant French Beans, New Zealand 
Spinach, or some other sun-loving plants. Sowed a few 
rows of Egyptian Turnip-rooted Beet ; this variety turnsin 
quickly. As some of the early-sown p'ants may holt, only 
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a few plants are raised now, and for late use we depend on 
one or two of the long-rooted kinds sown end of April or 
very early in May. Pricked off the earliest Celery. We 
only want a few plants of this sowing for flavouring. We 
have just sown the main-crops of red and white Celery, 
and if no check is given they will be quite soon enough. It 
is not so much early sowing as growth without check 
which gives the finest produce. Disbudded Peaches under 
glass; this work will be continued from time to time as 
required. Fixed the nets over Peach and Apricot-trees ; 
the blossoms on the earliest trees are just showing colour. 
We used to use Britain’s netting, but as these wore out we 
replaced them with fishing-nets, which are much cheaper 
and the results are quite as good. Shifted on Chry santhe- 
mums; we grow several thousands, and, of couree, the 
early-struck plants are now making progress, and as 
regards the latest, lots of cuttings are only just put in, 
and we shall put in more cuttings yet. I believe as good 
blooms can be grown from February or March-struck cut- 
tings as when the plants are struck earlier. A rooted 
cutting 6 inches high would be pinched in April, and one 
shoot taken up, or two at the outside, and only one bloom 
permitted on each, and the plantsshould be limited to 7-inch 
pots If carefully managed there will be good foliage 
down to the pots and the plants of moderate height, just 
the sort of plants for grouping in the conservatory. 


RULBS FOR OORRHSPONDHENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpgnine free of charge tf correspondents Sollow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpitoR of 
GarpEnine, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should he repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Garpentne has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt cf their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agaunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seck assist: 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted tn GARDENING 
should mention the number in which theu appearrd. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 


i—Longest-flowering dwarf annual.—Please 
name one or more of above to be used as an edging for a 
long border at a railway-station and oblige?—N. B. R. 

REPEATED QUERIES. 

2875—Rose in Norway.—Will some reader kindly 
tell the name of the single yellow Rose which is seen in 
the gardens in Norway? It has beautiful large,-waxy 
petals, and a quantity of long stamens, golden-yellow in 
colour.—BILL. 

2877—Potato-growing in South Devon.—I 
should be very grateful if you or any of your correspon- 
dents would kindly give me the result of any experiments 
they have made in Potato-growing ona large scale, say 
10 acres to 12 acres, in the South Devon country, say in 
the neighbourhood of Totnes or Newton Abbot? What 
cultivation they recommend for neglected arable ground, 
manure, time of planting, and variety of Potato? The 
ground is stony, and therefore well drained. A Clover 
crop on it had failed. —PENZANCE. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


_ 2—Time-table for sowing vegetabies (Tap- 
lin).—Tnis was given in Jan, 23rd last, page 667. 

3—Aspidistra-flowers (A. /’. B.).—You can pick 
off the flowers if you like, but they are harmless to the 
plant. 


1i—Lamb Abbey Pearmain Apple (Amateur). 
—This vari can be got at any good fruit nursery. 
our advertising columns. 

_ 5—Clematises (1), .).—The Clematises mentioned 
in GARDENING, page 681, are quite hardy and may be 


planted now, bub not pruned this season. 


6—Destruction of “stare” (Kerry).—We do not 
know of sucha pest. Perhaps you can give us another 
name for it, and we may be able to suggest something to 
destroy it. 

7—Treatment of Cherry (Chircombe),—The best 
way to treat the Cherry is to scrape away the gum and 
dress over the affected part with a mixture of fresh lime 
and cement. 

S—Weeds (EL. K. B.).—Persevere with the digging, 
and pick out as much as possible of the Sorrel ; also see 
that none of it seeds, and we think you will succeed in ex- 
terminating it. 

9—Growing Mushrooms (Fred Cooper).—You 
say your land produced Mushrooms last year; that was 
owing to a hot summer and a moist autumn following. As 
regards spawning, you will see reply to ‘‘ A. H.” this week. 
If your land is liberally manured we do not think spawn- 
ing necessary, but dress with salt in April. Give a good 
dressing of salt yearly, and if the weather is fine you will 
not miss a crop, but in cold, wet summers you will not get 


> Many 
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10—Manuring Rose-beds (L. E. Lewin).—By all 
means fork between your Rose-trees and give them a good 
mulching of some rich manure. This is a most important 
operation for the spring and may be carried out when 
convenient. 

11-Seakale (C. E. C.).—We are pleased to note your 
success. You have got good return. You would find 
another lot force much quicker. You would do well to 
plant forced roots in March in good soil to get a good 
crown growth. 

12-Polyanthus-Narcissus after flowering 
(Constant R: ader).—The Polyanthus-Narcissus are of no 
use for greenhouse again after being forced for one year. 
It is best to plant them out in a border or some convenient 
place,-and buy in a fresh supply for pot culture. They will 
bloom all right out-of-doors next year. 

13—Sowing Rhubarb-seed (A. M.).—Sow now if 
you have a frame, in pans and plant out in May, pricking 
out the seedlings, when large enough to handle, into pots 
or boxes. If glass is not at hand sow in light fine soil on 
a warm border in March or early in April, and transplant 
when large enough into permanent quarters. 


14—Setting up wall-box (Amateur).—The best 
way of setting up a box against a wall in a greenhouse is 
to have iron or wooden brackets fixed into the wall to 
allow the box to rest on, and it can be removed when re- 
quired. Ora very good plan would be to have it hanging 
from the roof by means of stout wire or cord. 


15—Treatment of worn-out lawn (W. J. B.). 
—Grass-seed for lawns should be sown in the autumn, or 
it may be sown in spring ; but if sown as previously stated 
and the winter be mild it will soon grow and make a fine 
cover. The seed can be had from any leading nursery- 
men who sell special mixtures for certain soils. 


16—Best eighteen Cactus Dahlias (Well’ng- 
ton).—Gloriosa, Matchless, Countess of Kintore, Lady 
Penzance, Delicata, Mrs. Peart, Harmony, Beauty of Eyns- 
ford, Bertha Mawley, Countess of Gosford, Ernest Can- 
nell, Juarezi, Kynerith, May Picton, Robert Cannell, 
Blanche Keith, Mr. Francis Fells, Earl of Pembroke, and 
Fusilier. 

17—-Mushroom-spawn in meadow (4. H.).—We 
fear you will have poor results on a gravel soil for open-air 
Mushrooms. It should be good loam or a holding soil. 
The best time to plant is end of March or early in April. 
Break up spawn size of an egg, make holes in turf a few 
inches deep, insert spawn and cover with good soil, rammed 
over the spawn or trodden. 


i8s—Clubbing of winter vegetables (F. W. H.). 
—You will find gas-lime the best preventive. Failing this, 
dress freely with fresh lime and soot or wood-ashes. We 
think gas-lime more effective in your case, if procurable. 
Dress freely, allowing lime to remain on surface a few days 
before digging in, and take care that the gas-lime is broken 
finely as the dressing proceeds. 

19—Seakale (W. H. J.).—Seakale planted out a year 
ago may be planted at any time from now to end of March, 
On the other hand, you will do well to save a portion of 
the thong-like strongest shoots at base. These, cut 5 inches 
or 6 inches in length, will make good plants for another 
year and not injure the roots you take them from, but 
may be planted like the older roots. 

20—Myrtle unhealthy (L. HE. Lewin).—You should 
prune your two plants at once, and into any shape you 
may desire. Water freely and syringe daily from March 
till October, less freely afterwards. If the plants are in 
pots they may be placed outdoors in a sunny position from 
June till September. This treatment should quite alter 
the appearance and health of your plants. 

21—Compost for Tomatoes (Earnest Inquirer). 
—The soil you mention will do very well for Tomatoes, but 
you must be careful it does not contain wireworm. Look 
over it thoroughly before using it, otherwise the plants 
will suffer. Begin to feed when the fruits are fairly well 
advanced. It isa mistake to mix much manure with the 
soil. We believe more in surface feeding. 


22—Plants for flower shows (Amateur).—You 
might have Begonias, Fuchsias, Ferns, Gloxinias, Strepto- 
carpus, and Hippeastrums, which are always showy at 
that season ; but you must remember most awards in these 
cases are given for taste in arrangement, and rightly so. 
We have often seen poor quality plants so tastefully 
arranged that others had no chance whatever. 


23—Best six show Pinks (Pinky).—We presume 
you mean the florists’ laced kinds? If so, select from Clara, 
Rosy Morn, Harry Hooper, Boiard (very fine), Modesty 
(an excellent show kind), Empress of India, Duke of York 
(very fine for exhibition), The Rector, and Favourite. We 
do not recommend individual nurserymen, but try at any 
good house. Look through our advertising columns. 


24—Green Ivy-leaves as manure (An Old 
Reader).—Green Ivy-leaves are useless in any shape for a 
hot-bed. We answered this question recently and stated 
they did more harm than good. You will find leaves if 
fresh or stable-manure well mixed the best material you 
can use, and avoid overheat at the start, which causes a 
sudden check before growth has made much progress. 

25—Begonia-flowers dropping (Begonia).—It 
must be the fault of careless ventilation which caused the 
buds of Begonias to drop off just as they were opening. 
No doubt you allowed too much front air, which caused 
excessive drought. Begonia flowers will quickly drop 
where a cold draught is allowed in a house. They require 
a cool temperature from 50 degs. to 55 degs. and a shady 
position. 

2%3—Syeamore and Plane (4A. K.).—The Syca- 
more and Plane-trees are quite distinct from each other, 
the name of the Sycamore being Acer Pseudo-Platunus, 
and the Plane Platinus orientalis. The name of Plane-tree 
has, however, been at times applied to the Sycamore 
from the earliest date, as it shows by its botanical name 
of Acer Pseudo-Platanus (the False Plane), given to it by 
Linneus. > 

27—Raspberries to fruit inautumn (LZ. M. &.). 
—We think you will do well to cut down before middle of 
April as the season is early. By no means allow young 
shoots to grow ina clump, as you must thin, You must 
also bear in mind that your young plants will not give 
much fruit the first season. All the strength of the plant 
is needed to build up a good growth for next season ; they 
lack roots to mature fruit. 


28—Treatment of Peach-tree (J/. B.).—Prune 
the coarse Peach-wood at once. Cut back to quite half 
the length, but cutting close to a wood bud, and this 
on the side of the shoot, not a front or foreright bud. On 
the other hand, toomuch leaf-mould, if your turf-mould was 
light, is not at all good for the trees, as it encourages gross 
wood growth and few fruits. Not knowing your soil or 
proportion of leaf-soil employed, we can only surmise, as 
by your note it appears you used leaf-mould freely. 


29—Muscat Vine Mrs. Pince in vinery 
(Young Gardener).—The best way to inarch is by getting 
a pot plant of the Gros Colman, and to do this would 
mean a season, it being necessary to strike the one now for 
next season’s inarching. But you could also inarch with a 
strong cutting from your Gros Colman, placing the end of 
the graft in water in a bottle and thus save a season. At 
anyrate why not try both if you strike a Vine from eyes 
now. If the other failed you would be able to work next 
season. 


30—Peaches in greenhouse (J. B. Hanley).— 
We do not know what information you desire; you give 
us no particulars whatever. You say you haye Peaches in 
blossom—you do not say if these are unhealthy in any 
way—Vines up roof, growing Ferns and plants in variety, 
but you give us no particulars. We know such plants 
can be grown, but amateurs often try to grow too much 
in one house. Why not grow Vines well with plants, or 
Peaches and plants. Tell us what is wrong and we may 
help you. 

31—_Fertilising flowers (0rtho).—Astrong pocket 
lense, such as one of Browning’s platyscopic lenses, would 
suit you, we imagine. They are made in three different 
strengths. The strongest is said to magnify 30 diameters, 
and is certainly a very powerful glass. Other makers pro- 
vide very similar glasses. Perhapsan ordinary Codrington 
lense, which may be bought at any optician’s, would suit 
you. A compound microscope would, of course, be much 
stronger, but it would be much more expensive and not so 
convenient for your purpose. 


32—Three Roses for line-posts (HZ. H. P.).— 
You should get what you want from the following: 
William Allen Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, and Aimée 
Vibert. Your garden soil will not need any special pre- 
paration. After making the holes for their reception 
place in the bottom of each one a liberal quantity of good 
rich manure, covering this with loam or your garden soil, 
if this is as you say in a fairly good condition. Let the 
roots of the plant be stood on this, and the soil filled in 
with care and in a firm manner. 

33—'Treatment of Tuberous Begonias (Hortu), 
—If your Tuberous Begonias are commencing to make a 
start do not delay in repotting them. Shake the tubers 
out of the old soil and pot on into the same-sized pot or a 
size larger, according to the bulb, in a mixture of sandy 
turfy loam and peat. Place ina temperature from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs..to encourage them to make a good start, and 
afterwards place ina cooler position. In May or June a 
larger pot may be afforded if they have made good plants 
and are required for exhibition. 

34—Use of pigeon-manure (4.).—The manure 
is good for the garden dug into the soil in the winter or 
early spring. We would advise its use in a partially 
decayed condition ; that is, laid up ina heap fora time and 
mixed with some soil, or, what is better, wood-ashes or 
burnt refuge from garden. We do not advise sawdust, 
and to make a hot-bed it is useless, as we cannot see how 
you can obtain the necessary warmth that constitutes a 
hot-bed. Of course, mixed with a Jiberal quantity of straw 
and manure from stable it would do then. 

35—Neglected Pear-trees (Jaco‘ines).—We fear 
root-pruning is the only remedy, as cutting tops hard in 
only adds to the evil. It is full late to root-prune, but we 
think you may do it safely. Proceed thus: Get out a 
trench 3 feet from wall and 4 feet deep. Undermine the 
tree and cut away tap-roots and all the coarse gross roots 
in digging out trench. By so doing you will check gross 
growth. The tree will form fruit-buds, nob wood. In 
filling in trench ram soil firmly, but do not give manures, 
but such aids as burnt refuse, wood-ashes, or old mortar. 


36-—Weed on lawn (Amatcur).—We advise you to 
rake off the patches of this weed in your lawn, taking care 
not to leave any, as it spreads very quickly when once it 
is well-rooted into the soil. Afterwards give the lawn a 
slight dressing with fine soil and wood-ashes, and scatter a 
little fresh seed. It is advisable to go over it after sow- 
ing with a garden-roller once or twice to press the seed 
into the soil, and to get the lawn level. If the spring and 
summer should be dry a constant supply of water will be 
necessary to keep the young Grass moist and in growing 
condition. 

37—-Sowing Sweet Peas to bloom in July 
(Amateur).—You are late for these. Sweet Peas do not 
flower freely so early as you name unless sown in the 
autumn or else raised under glass as soon as possible now. 
Sow a few—say, three or four—in a small pot and keep 
them under cover until next May, when turn out into a 
rich loam. They are some time coming to full beauty, 
and to have them so by July 25 it is best to sow iate in the 
autumn. We find it a good plan to sow in deep pots during 
October, keeping them in a cool pit until middle of March, 
and then transplant them to their permanent quarters. 


38—Green vegetables in abundance (/. 1/.). 
—To get Cabbage you must sow Rosette Colewort in July, 
and plant out in batches for succession. Broccoli sow in 
April. Sow Autumn Protecting, Main Crop, and Sutton’s 
Late Queen ; these will give you a succession. Kales sow 
in March and April. Plant when ready. These givea 
supply from October to April. Dwarf Green Curled, 
Asparagus Kale, and Read’s Hearting are good kinds. If 
you sow Brussel Sprouts in March you should have plenty 
in winter, but do not crowd any of above kinds in the 
seed-bed ; also sow in good land and plant before plants 
get drawn. 

39—Treatment of Hydrangeas (Amatewr).—lt 
the Hydrangeas are commencing to make fresh growth 
we advise you to repot them, but cut out any dead woods 
that may be found and prune into shape alittle. Turn 
out of the pots, and take a little of the old soil from the 
roots, just sufficient to allow a size larger pot. Good 
turfy loam with a small portion of Jeaf-soil and sand is most 
suitable for Hydrangeas. It is no advantage to Hydran- 
geas to overpot them, as it induces them to flower more 
freely when the pots are root-bound. As regards turning 
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the pink variety blue, that depends chiefly upon the position 
they are placed in. Stand them ina shaded position where 
the sun will not affect them, and by careful watering do 
not allow the plants to become dry. A greenhouse tem- 
perature of about 50 degs. is essential, and the longer they 
are kept better will be the colour of the flower. 


40—Dahlias for show (Name lost).—Very good 
single Dahlias for show are Amos Perry, Annie Hughes, 
Beauty, Eclipse, Demon, Conspicua, Duchess of Fife, 
Dorothy, Duchess of Westminster, Gulielma, Formosa, 
Duke of York, Mikado, Mr. Kennett, Paragon, Northern 
Star, Yellow Satin. Of Pompons select Arthur West, 
Comtesse von Sternberg, Darkness, Dolly Keith, E. F. 
Jungker, Eurydice, Fairy Tales, Gem, Glow-worm, Little 
Darkie, Mabel, Pure Love, Whisper, Tommy Keith. We 
think the Tom Thumb Dahlias are disappointing, but as 
you ask for a dozen varieties select from the following : 
Canary, Daisy, Fairy, Gem, Lilliput, Midgét, Pearl, Ban- 
tam, Bootles, Venus, Little Nell, Bo-peep. 

41— Manure for forcing Strawberries 


(H, F. Battersby).—There are many erroneous statements 
containing 
ammonia are excellent, also lime, but not a necessity, the 
We find excellent crops may be grown 
Of course this is largely 
charged with ammonia, but so much depends upon the soil 
the plants are growing in, and we find a quick-finishing 
crop like Strawberries needs a quick-acting fertiliser and 


regarding manures. Of course manures 
latter especially so. 


with liquid-manure from animals. 


By no means feed until the flowers have set. 


prefer such. 
Sparingly at first, 


If you do you may lose your crop. 
when set, freely. , 
the value of liquid ; there is so short a time for the crop. 


42—Plants for front border-~- facing east 
(H. H. P.) —We advise you to plant your border with 
hardy perennials, as you are more likely to get a satisfac- 


tory display from these than the more tender subjects, 
many of the latter requiring a sunny position. Plant, 


therefore, herbaceous Phloxes, Ponies, Hellebores (Lenten 


Roses), Solidago Virgaurea (Golden Rod), Lilium Martagon, 
croceum, and tigrinum, Anemone japonica alba and 
rosea, Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, etc. Tufted 
Pansies will also do exceedingly well in such positions, 
either in masses or as a margin to large beds or borders. 


Almost any hardy plant will do, and you could also have a 


few of the best hardy annuals from seed sown this month. 
Remember to sow thinly. 


43—Blighted leaves (Countess). —It is evident 
you have kept the plants in too uneven a temperature. 
All of them are suffering from thiscause. You haveample 
ventilation, but it would certainly be better if top venti- 
lation could be given. 
and Primula leaves as you can that are affected. It is 
a small maggot eating between the cuticles of the leaf, 
and unless you check them more will appear another sea- 
son. Burn the plants as soon as bloom is past. The 
Hydrangea leaf is burnt from bright sun during the past 
few days after so long a spell of dulness, and is also dirty 
from insects—probably it is beneath a climber infested 
with aphis. From the leaves sent we do not think you are 
sufficiently particular about cleanliness from insects. 


44-Starting Tuberous-rooted Begonias for 
W.).—A good plan in starting these 
tubers into growth and preparing them for bedding out 


bedding (UL. K. 


later is to place them in shallow boxes, first spreading a 


layer of compost over the bottom and standing the 


tubers on this. A light covering of the same material will 
be all that is necessary until roots are freely emitted. The 


compost should be made up of equal parts leaf-mould and 
loam, and a free use of coarse sand. Light syringing 


overhead will assist in starting the growth, providing the 
temperature can be made just nice and warm. 
is observed that roots are freely emitted, the tubers should 
be potted, using pots of a size convenient to the propor- 
tions of the roots. When those pots are well filled with 
roots, another shift into those 5 inches in diameter, will 
be necessary. After a time, and providing frost can be 
excluded, these may be placed in‘a cold frame, and grad- 
ually hardened off preparatory to being placed in the 
Open, which should be towards the end of May or when 
all fear of frost is over. 

45—Tufted Pansies from seed (EF. H. P.).—You 
may easily raise these charming plants from seed now, 
providing you have a greenhouse with a fairly warm tem- 
perature. Obtain your seed from a really good house if you 
wish ta be successful. Any light and gritty compost will 
answer the purpose, and boxes or pots may be utilised. 
Only just cover the seed, and before placing the seed box 
in the warmest portion of the house, hold it in a bath of 
tepid water so that the water may percolate up through 
the holes in the bottom. In this way the soil becomes 
saturated, and may not need again to be treated in like 
manner. Cover the box or pot with apiece of glass, taking 
this off occasionally to remove excessive moisture. In a 
week or two the seedlings will be seen in large numbers, 
and these, when large enough, may be transferred to other 
boxes and eventually placed in a cold frame and planted 
in the open during May or June. During July or August 
they should flower freely. Sow outdoors during July or 
August, pricking off the seedlings when large enough, and 
transferring them where they are to flower in the spring, 
before the hard weather sets in. 


46—Will charcoal keep ?—I have had a small 
sack of charcoal by me fora year. Willit be good now 
for potting purposes? Also please say if it deteriorates 
if kept in a dry place, and how long it can be kept 
good ?—INDEFATIGABLE, 

*,* Charcoal keeps for years in a dry, cool place, does not 
deteriorate, and is good for any purpose. 


47—Japanese Wineberry. —I cannot see the 
Japanese Wineberry advertised in GARDENING, and I wish 
to procure one. Can you kelp me ?—M. L. P. F. 

*,* You will see this in any good nurseryman’s cata- 
logue under the name of Rubus phenicolasius. We do not 
recommend individual growers. Look through our adver- 
tisement columns. 

48—Flowers for bed.—Will you kindly give me 
suggestions as to what hardy perennials are suitable to 
plant upon a bed sloping to the south, and which is some- 
what overshadowed by trees ?—WESTMORELAND, 

*.* German Irises, Pinks, Pansies, especially the beau- 
tiful Tufted kinds, Michaelmas Daisies, Perennial Sun- 
flowers, Ginotherw Fraseri, Philowes. 
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As growth increases you will then see 


Pick off as many of the Cineraria 


When it 


49—Flowers for a shady place.—!I am about to 


raise from seeds Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, Zinnia, Verbena, 


Mimulus, and Petunia. Which of the above do you think 
suitable for planting out, when sufficiently grown, on 
westerly border, which only gets about three hours’ sun 
during the summer-time? Open neighbourhood ; good 
soil.— SHADE. 

*.* We should conjine the selection to the Mimulus and 
Petunias. 


50—Plants for edge of pond.—What plants are 
best to put in, or what seeds best to sow, round the edge of 
a pond close to the water ?—R. CO. 


*,.* Plant Iris sibirica, Kempferi, Ranunculus Lingua 
Great Spearwort), Spirea palmata, Marsh Marigold, 
oosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria rosea), Primula japonica, 
P. rosea (if it ts not likely to get overrun), Oswego Tea 


(Monarda didyma). 


51—Pansies.—What is the difference between Viola 
and Violetta, Pansy and Tufted Pansy, or are they all 
the same, but only different names for the same thing ?— 


E. H. P. 


*,* The term ‘‘tufted” has been very properly used to 
distinguish plants of a spreading habit, like Pinks, 
Aubrietias, and Alpine Violets frum plants with single 
The 
German, French, and older Pansies in our gardens do not 
Plants of this 
“tufted” habit are often a mass of rootlets even above the 
ground, so that they are easily increased, and the term 
Without an 
English name we shall always have confusion with the 
Latin name for the wild species, to all of which belong the 
It is now agreed by 
botanists that all cross-bred garden plants—including 
Tufted Pansies, of cowrse—should have popular English, 
“ Bedding Viola” is a vulgar 
compound of bad English and Latin ; whereas ‘‘ Tufted 
Pansy” is a good English name with a clear meaning. 
Violetta is a@ name given to a group of Pansies with 
smaller flowers than the tufted kinds, but such a name is 


erect stems, like, say, the Stock, Lupine, and Aster. 


spread at the root as Tufted Pansies do. 
Tufted Pansies is a good one in all ways. 
old Latin name of the genus Viola. 


and not Latin, names. 


wholly wrong to apply toa g oup. 


52—Blenheim Orange Apple. — Is Blenheim 


Ornge Apple the same a3 Blenheim Orange ?—M. B. 
*.* Yes; no difference whatever. 


53—Double Begonia-flowers dropping.—Last 
year I had some Double and Single Begonias, which I kept 
in a small greenhouse, where they were shaded from the 
They looked very healthy, but they 
dropped most of their buds when about three-parts open. 
The double ones were the worst, but they all did it more 
Can youruggest the reason and how to avoid a 
repetition of the failure this year? Are 48 pots large enough 


sun in hot weather. 


or less. 


for Begonias and Achimenes, six in a pot ?—ANOoN. 
*,* Hovidently over-watered or the reverse. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
fhould be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS: 


TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—C. H. B.—Dendrobium Cam- 
bridgeanum,——G. A.—1, Olematis indivisa ; 2, 3, and 4. 


Varieties of Pteris serrulata ; 5, P. serrulata cristata. 


Olive.—Camellia japonica semi-duplex.— A. K.—Speci- 
Narcissus.—1, Ophio- 
Please send flower; 3, 
Cyrtomium falcatum ; 4, Bertolonia sp. ; 5, Phlebodium 
aureum ; 6, Iresine Lindeni ; 7, Onychium japonicum ; 8, 
Northampton.—1, Deutzia gracilis ; 
2, Adiantum pedatum ; 3, Lemon-plant (Aloysia citrio- 
Please send 





men sent is Acacia longifolia. 
pogon Jaburan variegatum; 2, 





Pteris longifolia. 


dora); 4, Pteris cretica; 5, Bromeliad. 
flower. 

Names of fruits.—4im2teur.—Fruit muchshrivelled, 
but probably Sturmer Pippin. 





and free cropper.—A. J. New.—Alfriston. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 


that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


J. Grundy.—White Gem Celery is one of Messrs. Sut- 


ton’s, of Reading, specialities. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


Grubs for name (Constant Reader ).—The greenish 
caterpillar you sent was that of the yellow underwing- 


moth (Triphiena pronuba) ; the two others were those of 
Both are most 


the common dart-moth (Agrotis segetum). 
injurious to the roots of most plants. They are, unfortu- 
nately, very difficult to destroy ; the only practical way is to 
turn them up out of the ground and kill them. This is no 
doubt tedious, but no insecticides can be made to reach 
them so as to be of any use. 


Grub infesting greenhouse (Il. N. C.).—The 
grubs infesting your greenhouse are those of the Mar- 
guerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinis), or a very nearly allied 
species. The best way of destroying this insect is by 
pinching the leaves where the grubs are. They may easily 
be seen by holding the leaves up to the light. This 
may seem a tedious proceeding, but it is very effective, 
and insecticides will not reach the grubs within the 
leaves. 


Sparmannia-leaves attacked (Perplezity).— 
I cannot say what has attacked your Sparmannia-leaves. 
What you sent in the piece of gummed paper I thought at 
first was the case of one of the case-bearing caterpillars, 
but on pulling to pieces I could not find anything inside, 
and it did not appear to be hollow, so I do not think it 
had anything to do with the injuries to the leaves,— 

8. 8. 





















Caircombe.—The name 
of the Apple is Hollandbury, a very good culinary Apple 


ILLUSTRATED. 1 


POULTRY. 


Delayed hatching (Prockweir).—Eggs 
selected for hatching should, if possible, be 
under a fortnight old. Freshly-laid eggs hatch 
in proper time, and produce strong, healthy 
chickens, while stale eggs will hatch sometimes 
as much as two days late, the chickens being 
weak and unable to emerge from the shell. 
There can be no doubt that the older the egg the 
weaker the chicken, and the time occupied in 
breaking from the shell varies according to the 
strength of the chicken, and, again, some chicks 
have greater obstacles to overcome than others, 
as all shells of eggs are not of equal consistence 
or thickness. There can be but little doubt that 
the eggs were of various ages when placed in the 
incubator. As yours is ‘‘an entirely reliable 
machine, never haying varied one degree,” there 
is no other way of accounting for the irregular 
hatching. 


Loss of feathers ( Wychwood ).—Fowls, 
when not well supplied with green food, have 
not access to lime in any form, or are too closely 
housed, often acquire the bad habit of destroy- 
ing each other’s plumage by pulling out their 
feathers. You had better remove the cockerel 
from the other Fowls, and anoint the damaged 
parts with sulphur ointment; nothing will, 
however, restore the plumage, but the feathers 
will be renewed at the next moult. Let all 
your Fowls have an abundant supply of green 
food if they are not on aGrass-run, a good dust- 
heap to roll in, and plenty of old lime or mortar- 
rubbish to peck over. The inflated wattles 
should be dressed with cooling applications, 
such as spermaceti or zinc ointments. Keep 
the bird in a dry, warm place, and if it isinlow 
condition supply it with plenty of nourishing 
food, and twice a day give it a tonic bolus con- 
taining ground Ginger and sulphate of iron, or 
some bread soaked in strong ale. 


Hens not laying well (York).—You are 
evidently crowding your Fowls in too small a 
space. We should advise you to kill off the 
old hens and keep only last season’s pullets, 
reducing the stock to about half the number 
you have at present. You do not say if the 
whole of the run is covered in or not. Where 
so many Fowls are kept in an uncovered run it 
is almost sure to be constantly damp and muddy 
under foot, which keeps the hens in a constant 
state of chill and retards their laying. A 
poultry-run should be thoroughly drained, and 
the ground raised by the additionof a foot or so of 
chalk or bricklayer’s rubbish, over which should 
be spread a few inches of sand to be raked over 
daily, and renewed from time to time. Most of 
the diseases to which Fowls are liable arise 
chiefly from stagnant wet in the soil, and over- 
crowding. You should give the first meal in 
the day in a warm state, and as hens cannot lay 
well without a portion of animal food being 
included in their diet, you might give a little 
minced meat when worms are not to be 
obtained. Do not fail to provide your Vowls 
with a good dust-heap, it being an excellent 
health-preserver, and let them always have a 
small supply of old mortar, crushed oyster- 
shells, or ground bones. 


Preserving eggs for winter use 
(Mrs. Sydney Ponsonby).—Eggs packed in salt 
will keep fresh for many months, but the salt 
used must be absolutely dry, and be kept dry 
from the time the eggs are put into it till they 
are removed. A box should be used, the top 
and bottom of which can be easily removed as 
required ; a convenient size is one that will hold 
about five dozen eggs. A layer of salt having 
been placed on the bottom of the box, the eggs 
should be placed upon it, on theirsides. These 
should be covered with another layer of salt, and 
another lot of eggs packed in, and so on till the 
box is full. This packing may go on from day 
to day as the eggs are collected, and care must 
be taken to press and pack the salt as firmly and 
closely as possible without breaking the eggs. 
The lid having been fixed on firmly, the box must 
be stored away in a dry place. When the eggs 
are required for use the box should be inverted 
and the bottom removed, so that the eggs that 
were first put in may be the first used. Lime 
also affords one of the simplest means for pre- 
serving eggs fresh for a length of time. A 
number of eggs having been placed in an 
earthenware crock, a mixture of lime and 
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water should be poured over them, filling 
up the vessel nearly to the top, so that 
other eggs may be dropped in from day to day. 
Only as much lime need be used as will be 
held in solution by the water, for if a 
thickness of lime settles upon the bottom of the 
crock the eggs will become embedded in it and 
be difficult of removal without breaking. Eggs 
can also be preserved by coating them with the 
thinnest possible layer of pure fat or butter, it 
being only necessary to take a piece about the 
size of a Pea upon the finger, and rub it all over 
the shell, leaving no portion untouched. The 
grease filling up the pores of the shell excludes 
the air, and keeps the egg fresh, for an egg 
exposed to the air is continually losing a portion 
of its moisture, in place of which air enters, 
causing it to become tainted and in course of 
time putrid. 

Rearing Geese for market (J. C.).— 
Geese would succeed very well indeed upon your 
rough Grass-land with astream running through 
it. The common Goose, such as is seen in most 
parts of the country, would provethe most profit- 
able and easy ofmanagement. These aregenerally 
white, or white and grey mixed. The gander 
should always be white and of large size. The 
‘Toulouse produces a large number of eggs, but is 
not good at sitting or rearing its young. Your 
land would carry two breeding stocks, consist- 
ing of gander and four or five Geese each ; these 
would produce upwards of one hundred Goslings 
inaseason. Geese, being grazing birds, obtain 
the greater part of their living where they have 
a good range of Grass-land, but should be 
allowed a small supply of grain, such as Barley 
or Oats, every morning and evening A night 
shelter should be provided for them, and paved 
with brick, over which a little fresh straw 
should be constantly littered, while a compart- 
ment 24 feet square should be provided for e1ch 
Goose wherein she can lay and sit. The time 
for commencing laying is the early part of 
Iebruary, and about thirteen eggs is the usual 
number produced before sitting, and this number 
is quite as many as the largest Goose can well 
cover, although Turkey hens that are sometimes 
used for sitting on Goose-eggs will easily cover 
fifteen or sixteen, and prove excellent mothers 
for Goslings. March and early in April is the 
best time for hatching ; Geese should, therefore, 
begin to sit in February or early March. 
Goslings hatched after April are difficult to rear. 
The Goslings need not be fed for twelve hours 
after hatching, when their food may consist of 
either warm bread and milk, or thin Barley- 
meal and water, with chopped Lettuce leaves 
or Goose Grass or Chivers, which grows so 
plentiful upon hedge-banks in spring, and of 
which they are very fond. The mother with 
her brood should be cooped for a few days, when, 
if the weather be mild, they may be allowed to 
go abroad, taking care that they do not go out 
too early in the morning, or remain out too 

late in the day, and that they do not go into 
the water till they are ten days or a fortnight 
old, or they will be liable to cramp. What 
are known as green Geese are young Geese 
fattened at about the age of four or five months 
(and are very delicate eating) upon Oatmeal 
mixed with skim milk, Peas, Oats, and other 
grain, or where they can have the run of 
stubble-fields after the corn is harvested, they 
are often in fine condition for killing by 
Michaelmas. Young Geese can be soon 
brought into a condition for killing if at about 
four months old they are put into a sheltered 
pen, kept clean and dry, and supplied with 
Oats, plenty of fresh water for drinking, and an 
abundant allowance of green food, such as 
Lettuces or Cabbages. They will consume a 
great quantity of the green food, which greatly 
helps in bringing them to perfection in a short 
time. To fatten Geese for Christmas give for 
the first fortnight or so Oats moistened with 
water, and afterwards Barley-meal mixed to a 
crumbly-paste. They can be plucked more 
easily, and the feathers are in better condition 
if they be allowed to go into the water a few 
hours before being killed. You could keep 
Ducks as well as the Geese, and they would pay 
you very well, as the Dacklings so quickly 
become fit for market, and the stock birds 
would be quite at home in, and get much of 
their living from your weedy stream; they 
would, however, have to be well looked after 
during the laying season, as Ducks are very 


eggs in any place where they may happen to be 
at laying time, and there is more difficulty in 
getting them to take toa nest than there is with 
the Goose, although when once accustomed to a 
nest, they seldom forsake it.—S. 8. G. 


ordered the goods as advertised and the adver- 
tiser accepted the order there was a complete 
contract between you, and it was the duty of 
the advertiser to supply the goods in question, 
and it was your duty to receive and pay for them. 
As the Broccoli supplied was of a different 
variety to that ordered and agreed to be sent, 
the advertiser has been guilty of a breach of 
contract, and you are entitled to damages for 
the injury sustained through the breach of con- 
tract. 
loss you have sustained through planting the 
variety sent instead of the kind ordered. 


of lease (Jnkhorn).—If the lease contained no 
provision permitting you to aliow a hayrick to 
remain for removal at a future time you had no 
right to leave a hayrick when you quitted, and 
the incomer may treat you as a trespasser and 
summarily eject you whenever you attempt to 
remove it. 
mitting a trespass, unless he gives you permission 
to enter. 
better have it removed while you have the 
} opportunity. 
standage of the rick, as the relation of landlord 
and tenant has not existed between you, but he 
can recover from you for the use and occupation 
of the land by the stack. 
able sum as ‘‘rent,” pay it, and be thankful 
that he allows you to remove the stack at all. 


sion of garden.—I rent a garden upon a 
written agreement for a yearly tenancy, with 
six months’ notice from either side to determine 
the tenancy. 
in which the landlord contracts himself out of 
all compensation for improvements. The garden 
adjoins a railway, and during thesummer the rail- 
way company bought the garden of my landlord. 
They broke into my garden on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, cut down fences and fruit-trees, knocked 
down doors, and did a lot of damage to the 
crops. C 
solicitor gave me notice to quit on March 25th, 


their ground and commenced to widen the em- 
bankment. 


much given to the bad habit of depositing their 
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About Broccoli (Anviows)\—When you 


The measure of compensation will be the 


Haystack left on land at expiration 


You cannot remove it without com- 
As he has requested removal, you had 


He cannot recover rent for the 


If he asks a reason- 


Railway company taking posses- 


The agreement contains a clause 


On September 28th my _landlord’s 


1897, and in October the company fenced out 


Can I claim for damage done before 
my tenancy expires, and if so, from whom? After 
giving me _ notice the landlord’s solicitor 
instructed the rent-agent to deduct 50 per cent. 
of the rent, but the solicitor now sends me 
notice to pay the full amount or proceedings will 
be commenced.—AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

* * As the railway company have purchased 
the land by agreement and not under their 
statutory powers they were trespassers when 
they entered onthe garden. The landlord could 
only sell them his reversion ; he could not sell 
them actual physical possession of the land, as 
he had parted with that and could not resume 
it till the expiration of a proper notice to quit, 
duly served upon you. Ifthe landlord authorised 
the company to enter for any purpose and with- 
out your express consent, he is liable for breach 
of covenant for quiet enjoyment, and damages 
may be recovered from him. You can certainly 
recover damages from the railway company, as 
the permission of the landlord will avail them 
nothing ; they are trespassers from the begin- 
ning, and may be made to pay dearly. The best 
course you can take is to put the matter into the 
hands of a solicitor, who will recover ample 
compensation for you without any great expense 
to yourself. No legal proceedings will be 
necessary, but until you have consulted the 
solicitor you should pay no rent under any cir- 
cumstances. 


Verbal tack of market garden— 
English law and Scotch law.—On the 
Ist of November last I took a quarter of an 
acre of ground at the foot of a man’s garden on 
a verbal tack for five years, and I erected upon 
it a greenhouse, which I have filled with plants. 
The man now refuses to allow me to dig the 
ground, and denies the letting, as he had no 
power to sub-let, and he has directed me to clear 


ILLUSTRATED). 


out. 
market. 
to the law queries in your issues of January 
23 and 30 applicable here ? 
in Scotland as it is in England?—N. B. 


land are in many respects ver 
provisions of the Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 
tion Act, 1895, have no application in Scotland, 
for this Act merely amends and extends the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883, and 
has no application to or connection with the 
Scotch Agricultural Holdings Act. 
this land had been in England the provisions of 
the Act of 1895 would not have applied, for its 
provisions have no effect in the case of a holding 
let after January Ist 1896, and cultivat.d as a 
market garden, unless it has been in writing 
agreed that the holding shall be let or treated 
as a market garden. 
verbal one, and so the Act would not have 
applied, even if the land had been situate in 
England. 
same in England and in Scotland. A verbal 
lease or tack for more than three years is not 
binding in either country. 
may sub-let if there be no written agreement or 
covenant by the tenant not to sub-let, but in 
Scotland the position is reversed, and the 
tenant has no power to sub-let if he holds under 
a lease for a term not exceeding nineteen years. 
We do not profess any acquaintance with Scotch 
law, and we merely give you these examples 
(which apply to your case) to show that there 
is a marked difference in the law of landlord and 
tenant. 
greenhouse and give up possession of the ground, 
of course paying nothing for the time you have 
been in partial possession. 
palatable you had best consult a solicitor or 
law-agent on the spot. 


give me any particulars of cases tried relating 
to the rating of greenhouses ? 
aright, the decision of the Master of the Rolls in 
Purser v. 
should not be rated at all.—GARDENER, 


of Sections 211 and 230 of the Public Health 


Marcu 6, 1897 










I took this ground to grow produce for 
What should Ido? Are the answers 


Is the law the same 


*.* The law in England and the law in Scot- 
different. The 


But even if 


Your ‘‘tack” was a 


In one respect the law is exactly the 





In England a tenant 


We think you had better remove the 


If this advice is un- 


The rating of greenhouses.—Can you 
If we understand 


the Worthin Union, greenhouses 


* * You are probably aware of the provisions 


Act, 1875, under which the owner of tithes, or 
theoccnpier of any lands used as arable, meadow, 
or pasture ground only, or as woodlands, 
market gardens, or nursery grounds is to be 
assessed in respect of the same in the propor- 
tion of one-fourth part only of such net annual 
value thereof to an urban district rate, or to a 
rate made to defray the special expenses of a 
rural district council. It was at one time 
contended that when greenhouses were erected 
in a market garden the buildings were to be 
rated separately on their full annual value, in 
the same way as other buildings are rated, and 
that the remainder of the market garden was to 
be rated on the one-fourth scale. ‘The first case 
decided was in 1885, and there a market garden 
of 2 acres in extent had a large number of 
greenhouses thereon; in fact, 2 acres were 
covered with greenhouses used for growing 
flowers and fruit for sale, and the Middlesex 
Court of Quarter Sessions decided that the 
garden and the greenhouses should be rated on 
the one-fourth scale. This was the case of Kay 
v. Finchley. Then came the case of Purser v. 
the Worthing Local Board, where the owner of 
a market garden covered nearly all the soil with 
hot-houses for increasing the growth of fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables, and the local board 
rated him for the value of the buildings instead 
of amarket garden, and the Court of Appeal 
held that that the local board was wrong, and 
that the owner was rateable only for a market 
garden, under section 211 of the P.H. Act, 1875, 
as the garden was none the less a garden because 
glass-houses were over it. These are the two 
cases which lay down the law at present, and 
there has been no subsequeut case in which these 
decisions have been questioned, still less over- 
ruled. The effect of these decisions is not to 
prevent greenhouses from being rated, as you 
appear to imagine, for the greenhouses are taken 
into account as enhancing the value of the 
garden and are valued with the garden. 
The garden is then rated on this valua- 
tion to the poor rate, but to the 
district rate it is rated on the _ one- 
fourth scale. If it had not been for these 
decisions the greenhouses would have been 
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separately valued and rated upon the full 
annual value to the district rate, and the 
remainder of the garden would have been 
separately valued and rated on the one-fourth 
scale to the district rate. For the purposes of 
the Agricultural Rates Act market gardens are 
‘‘agricultural land,” but there is a serious diffi- 
culty as to the meaning of the words ‘‘ market 
gardens and nursery grounds” in this clause. 
Upon the whole, it seems that the legislature 
must have intended that the buildings in market 
gardens should not be separately valued, as the 
definition of the latter enactment follows so 
closely the terms of sections 211 and 230 of the 
Act of 1875, and it must be presumed that the 
legislature intended that the words should be 
interpreted in the same way as under the earlier 
Act ; and, if this view be correct, greenhouses 
must be valued with the garden in which they 
stand, and not separately from the garden, and 
the occupier of the garden will pay one-half the 
rate in the pound payable by the occupiers of 
houses, buildings, and other hereditaments. 





BEES. 


COMMENCING BEE-KEEPING. 
IN REPLY TO ‘* Lapy AMATEUR.” 


You will find Bee-keeping a very interesting 
pursuit, and after having obtained a little prac- 
tical experience, will be quite able to manage a 
Even the hiving 
of swarms is not such a difficult operation ag it 

ro- 
tection of a veil for the face and thick Lae 
gloves on the hands, with the addition of ordi- 
nary coolness and confidence, it becomes a very 
simple matter; but, in point of fact, Bees do 


few hives without assistance. 


may appear to the uninitiated. With the 


not use their stings except in self-defence, and, 


as a rule, are in the best of tempers at swarm- 
ing time, from the fact that each individual has 


gorged itself with honey before leaving the hive, 


and is, therefore, quite indisposed to do any- 
thing more than to join in forming a cluster 
around the queen upon the nearest suitable 
The swarm becomes so dense 
and compact that a slight shake of the twig upon 
which it is hung will cause every, or nearly 
every Bee to drop into the inverted skep held 
below to receive them, what few may be left 


twig or bush. 


behind soon rejoining their friends in the skep, 


now placed upon the ground for a short time 


before being placed upon its permanent stand. 


In examining the interior of the hive, manipu- 


lating the Bees, and so forth, you will find 
a bellows-smoker most useful, as 
puffs of smoke from smouldering brown paper, 


rags, or decayed wood, injected into the hive 


render the Bees harmless. The smoke is used, 


not to stupefy them, but to cause alarm in the 


hive, the effect being that the Bees fill them- 
selves with honey from the combs, and with 
their honey-sacs full they rarely sting unless 
hurt. If yours is a bar-frame hive your Bees 
will afford you much more interest than they 
would if housed in a straw skep. In either case 
we should strongly recommend you to place any 
swarms you may have from your stock in frame 
hives, for, although Bees will work in almost 
any kind of receptacle they may be placed in at 
swarming time, they will succeed better in such 
hives as can be adjusted to their requirements 
from time to time. Ina bar-frame or movable 
comb hive complete control is obtained over the 
Bees. Sectional boxes can be placed over the 
tops of the combs for the reception of surplus 
white comb honey, Bees and comb can easily be 
interchanged from one hive to another, swarming 
can be controlled in great measure, and the 
honey extracted from the combs during the 
honey season, and the combs returned to the 
hive to be refilled by the Bees. As your hive is 
supplied with candy you need do nothing 
more for a few weeks beyond seeing that it is 
well protected from the weather, and that the 
tops of the combs are warmly covered up if it is 
a frame hive, because the rearing of young Bees 
will soon commence, and if the hive is well pro- 
tected there is a great chance of the brood be- 
coming chilled should there be a sudden spell of 
cold weather. During fine, mild weather at the 
end of March you may begin to feed with sugar- 
syrup, and this may be continued, in small 
quantities, till the Bees are bringing in sufficient 
stores to carry on the brood-rearing operations. 
If, however, the hive contains abundance of 


sealed stores by the end of March, the Bees can 


of the honeycomb be uncapped by means of a 
thin, sharp knife. 
surplus honey is obtained when swarming is 
allowed to take place, and swarming can usually 
be prevented if more room is given in the hive 
and supers, and the hive is kept cool and well 
ventilated ; 


number of stocks. 


a few 


immediately upon being detected in the act of 
despoiling a companion of its feathers. Bud- 
gerigars are, however, very subject to loss of 
feathers at unreasonable times, and sometimes 
become very unsightly. Do not keep your birds 
ina high temperature ; they are perfectly hardy, 
and would enjoy the best of health, and breed 
freely in an outdcor aviary. 


Birds for garden aviary (/. H. L.).— 
All the birds you name will do well in your 
aviary, as also will Goldfinches, Siskins, Red- 
poles, Canaries, and Greenfinches among seed- 
eating birds, With regard to feeding, there is 
some little difficulty where seed eaters or hard- 
billed birds, and insectivorous or soft-billed 
birds, are kept in the same aviary. We have, 
however, used a paste recommended by Bech- 
stein, the German naturalist, with great success 
in an aviary of mixed birds, made in the follow- 
ing manner: Take a small, well-baked, stale 
loaf or portion of bread and put it into fresh 
water, leaving it there till well soaked through, 
then squeeze it as dry as possible with the hand, 
and pour boiled milk over it, adding about two- 
thirds of well-sifted Barley-meal, working the 
whole into a crumbling paste. Those hinds 
which live on seeds only, on a mixed diet, or on 
insects only, consume this paste with equal 
avidity, remaining in good health and plumage. 
To this is occasionally added a little Rape, 
Hemp, Poppy, and other seeds, for the benefit 
of the seed eaters, and a few meal-worms, ants’- 
eggs, and dried Elderberries for the other kinds, 
It need hardly be said that the above paste 
requires to be made fresh daily. Glazed flower- 
pot saucers make excellent food dishes and 
baths, and possess the advantage of being easily 
cleansed. You could keep twenty to thirty 
birds in your aviary. 
















































be stimulated to increased brood-rearing if some 


It is seldom that much 


but, probably—during the first 
season, at least—you would like to increase the 
We get most swarms from 
straw hives, as in these it is more difficult to 
check the swarming fever. You will probably 
find the articles upon Bee-keeping, appearing 
from time to time in GARDENING, useful to you 
in the management of your hive. Neos. G: 





BIRDS. 


Canaries going blind (C. B.).—For a 
tumefaction, or swelling of the eyelids and 
surrounding skin, to which Canaries are subject, 
and which is sometimes of so severe a character 
as to render the patient completely blind, Dr. 
Greene, in his “‘ Diseases of Cage Birds,” recom- 
mends fomentations with warm decoction of 
Poppy-heads or Camomile-flowers, together with 
a gentle purgative of liquid-magnesia, in doses 
of one drachm to each ounce of the drinking- 
water, and if the bird appears weak, some 
Parrish’s Chemical Food rhould be administered 
once or twice a day in doses of six or eight 
drops. The trouble to your birds’ eyes may 
have arisen from cold; in any case keep them 
in a warm temperature, above 60 degs., and 
give them a greater variety of seed. To counter- 
act the fattening tendency of the Canary-seed 
you should add some Rape-seed to the diec—the 
small summer Rape being the best—and do 
not fail to supply green food daily in small 
quantities, and freshly gathered. Do not give 
sugar or sweets of any kind, although a little 
fresh bread and milk now and then will be 
beneficial. Supply plenty of sharp grit-sand 
and some old mortar for the birds to peck at. 
Cuttle-fish-bone is good at all times for Canaries, 
tending to keep them in good health. 

Birds for garden aviary (/. Gunn).— 
The foreign birds that would do well in your 
sheltered aviary are the Java Sparrow, the Zebra 
Finch, the Diamond Sparrow, the Turquoisine, 
the Budgerigar, and the Cockatiel. All being 
hardy, they would do better than if confined to 
a cage indoors, and some would breed freely if 
pairs were kept. Any orall of the species of our 
native hard-billed birds would suit you; but 
soft-billed warblers, being less hardy, and, in 
many cases, difficult to keep in confinement, 
would not prove so satisfactory. In the way 
of shrubs you cannot have anything more 
suitable than small Box and Fir-trees. If 
planted in tubs or large pots and exchanged or 
renewed as required, those not in use being put 
out in the open to recover from the spoliation of 
the birds, and to be refreshed by the rains, you 
would find them very suitable aviary trees. 
Creepers would not do so well, as the birds 
would be likely to nibble off the young growths. 
Your idea of putting about 3 square yards of 
turf upon the floor of the aviary is good, as it 
will both add to the rustic appearance of the 
interior and afford the inmates healthy occupa- 
tion in pecking it over. It will be well to give 
the turf a slight watering occasionally, and to 
renew it upon its becoming much soiled. 

Budgerigars ailing (Nancy Lidington). 
—You do not say how you treat your birds, or 
what you feed them upon. As you keep them 
in an aviary, with other kinds of birds, they 
pee: are feeding upon unsuitable food. 
fillet and Canary-seed is their proper diet, and 
if they have access to food of a more heating and 
stimulating nature, such as Hemp-seed, they 
have probably become surfeited. Give them a 
cage to themselves, feed them chiefly upon 
Mullet, adding a little Canary-seed, and give 
some liquid magnesia—a good teaspoonful to 
each bird in an ounce of drinking water. There 
is an awkward disease known as surfeit, which 
appears in an eruption about the head, causing 
the feathers to fall out. A slight anointing of 
the bare places with scalded lard is beneficial in 
this case. Maybe some of your birds have 
acquired the bad habit of feather-eating, and are 
destroying the plumage of their fellow-captives. 
The only cure for this is to remove the offender 
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first annual general meeting of the members was 
held on the 10th ult., at Winchester House, 
Old Broad-street, E.C., when there was a large 
attendance, Mr. W. Robinson, the president, 
occupying the chair. A very favourable report 
of the work carried out by the society during 
its first year, together with a balance-sheet 
showing that the society had been able to 
meet all expenses and carry forward a small 
balance, was adopted. The following officers 
were re-elected for the ensuing year: Mr. W. 
Robinson, president ; Dr. Shackleton, chairman 
of committee ; Mr. H. A. Needs, hon. treasurer ; 
Mr. A. J. Rowberry, hon. secretary ; while 
Mr. C. Jordan, of Regent’s Park, and Mr. J. 
Moorman, of Victoria Park, were elected to 
fill two vacancies on the committee. It was 
decided, subject to arrangement with the Royal 
Botanic Society, to hold a show in the society’s 
gardens, and also carry out another trial of 
Violas and conference during the coming sun - 
mer, a sub-committee having been reappointed 
to undertake the work in connection with the 
latter. It was also decided to publish a report 
of the proceedings of the conference, together 
with particulars of the result of the trial of 
Violas made last year in the Botanic Gardens ; 
and copies (price 6d. each) may shortiy be 
obtained from Mr. A. J. Rowberry, of The 
Crescent, South Woodford. 





54—Glass bottles for fruit.—I shail be much 
obliged if you will inform me where to obtain large- 
mouthed 3 lb. or 4 Ib. glass bottles for preserving the 
smaller kinds of fruit whole—e.g., Currants, Gooseberries 
or Plums?—W. I. 


*.* Dan Rylands, Ltd., Barnsley. 





“Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Partg,— 
Price 5d. ; post free, 8d. 


“The Garden” Monthly Partgs,—This journa. 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. in this jorm the 
edlaen plates *are best preserved, and it is most suitable fcr 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. Sd. Complete set of vclumes of THE 
GARDEN from its commencement to the end of 14965, forty-eight 
vols., price, cloth, £34. 

“The Garden Anuual” for 1899.—Ccntaings 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing crer 
9,600) have been very carefully and extensinly revised, 
and are admitted to be the most ccmplete ever published. 
Price 18. ; by post, 18. 3d. 


“Hardy Flowers,”—Giving descriptions of up- 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental ecies, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, de. Fifth and 
Popular Kdition, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 

London : 87, Southampton-street, Strand W.C. 
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Plants Worth Buying. 


Unequalled Value. Carriage Paid for Cash. Doz.—s. 4, 
Geraniums, named, best var. only, 6 for 1/9 .. oe 
Geraniums, grand, new, and extra choice, 6 for 3/-.. 
Ivy-leaft Geraniums, best double var., 6 for 2/-... 
Arum Lilies, extra strong plants, 3 for 1/6 


wm WO COTES 


Coleus, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 3 for 1/8; or included 


in 12 extra choice named exhibition ; on 
Campanula, lovely white hanging, 4 for 1/3 .. eis 
Calceolaria Golden Gem, 1/6 doz. ; Cambden Her 
Carnation Marguerite, 1/6 doz. ; finest double mixed 
Double Pyrethrums. strong clumps, named, 6 for 16 
Fuchsiag, finest exhibition var., named, 6 for Stu. 
Genistas, bushy plants, showing flower, 2 for 19 
Gazania splendens, extra strong transplanted ot 
Geum coccineum, brilliant scarlet, hardy, 4 forl/3 .. 
Mareuerites, large white, yellow, blue, 6 for 1/3 .- 
Passion-flowers, white or blue, 2forl3 .. rs 
Plumbago capensis, white, 9d.; blue, 1/3: 1 each, 1/9. 
Pelargonium, Show, Regal, Spotted, 6 for2/3—-- 
Salvia patens, lovely blue, 4 for 1/3 mn ie 
Tropzeolum Ball of Fire, 4 grand creeper, 3 for 1] oe 
Violas, white, blue, yellow, 1/6 doz. Pansies, xd. 
Lettuce-plants, Brown and White Cos, 1/3 100. 
Roses, Turners Crimson Rawbler and M. Niel, 

each ; 3 for 3s. 6d. 
Strawberries, Noble, Paxton, and others, 33, 100. 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, nice plants, 2 for Is, 3d, 353. doz. 
Dahlia (cuttings), Cactus, Show, and Pompone, ls. 6d. doz. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Special Offer of strong, healthy, well-rooted plants, guaran- 
teed true to name, and post free for cath: Boule aOr 
(Calvat’s "95), 1s.; Edith Tabor, 1s. ; Lady Randolph, 9d; 
Phcebus (new), 9d. ; Lady Ridgway, 1s. ; Mutual Friend, ls. ; 
or these 6 grand var., 4s. 6d. Mme. Carnot, Mme. A. Chatin, 
International, M. Gruyer, M. C. Molin, Globe d'Or, Duchess 
of York, ete., all 4d. each, or 12 grand var, to include there, 
2s. 9d. to clear. Early flowering at 1s. 6d. doz. 


RIGG and FIXTER, 
NURSERYMEN, &c., CAVERSHAM, READING. 


ASPARAGUS. This delicious Vegetable does 
not require half the expense usually incurred. For 
simple instructions see SEED LIST, free on application. 
Strong roots, from 2s. 6d. per 100.—RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


| PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS, 4 named 
- varieties, 1s. 3d. Handsome Auriculas, 12, 1s. 3d. 
Perennial Phlox, 4 named varieties, 15, 1s. 3d. Christmas 
tose, 4, 1s. 3d, Rockery Periwinkle, including double purple, 
large blue, small blue, variegated, 4), 1s. 3d., free. KATE, 
Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


ELLOW PRIMROSEs, 100, 1s. Gd. 40 
Rockery plants, 4named varieties, 1s. 3d. Honeysuckls, 
Sweet Climbing Woodbine, 8, 1s 3d. Ivy, small leaf, rep d 
grower, 100, 1s. 3d. Alstrcemeria (Peruvian Lily), handsome, 
hardy, 6, 1s. 3d., free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland, 


ARPUR - CREWE DORONICUM, huge 
yellow Perennial Daisy, perpetual bloom, grow any- 
where, 12, 1s. 3d. Campanula giganteus, perennial blue, 12, 
1s. Double White Pinks, 15, 1s, Canterbury Bells (Sutton’s 
mixed), strong, 30, 1s.—KATH, Harley Park. Callan, Ireland, 


ELLOW PERENNIAL FOXGLOVES, large 


variety, hardy, effective, strongly recommended, large 
flowering plants, 20, 1s. 3a. Solomon's Seal, tall variety, 12, 
Js. 34. Double White Primroses (flowering), 12, 1s. 6d 
Pansies, mixed or yellow, 20, 1s. Lady Trevelyan, largest 
white perennial Aster, 15, ls. free.—KATE, Harley Park, 
Callan, Lreland. 
M ONTBRETIAS.—Pottsi (scarlet), crocosmie- 
flora (orange), exquisite hardy Gladiolus-like flowers, 
20, 1s. 3d. Anemone japonica, 15, 1s. 3d. French Anemones, 
brilliant colours, 33, 1s. Gentian acaulis, 12, 1s. Lobelia 
cardinalis, hardy, 4, ls., free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, 
[reland. 
ERENNIALS.—200 varieties, cheap. Cata- 
logue free. Yellow Day Lilies, fragrant, hardy, 12, 1s. 3d. 
Afghan Lily (Schizostylis), 15, 1s Anthemis  tinctoria, 
Sulphur Perennial Marguerite, 12, 1s _ 6d, Pyrethrum 
wiginosum, White Perennial Daisy, 12, 1s. 6d., free.—KATE, 
Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 
IOLETS.—Czar, large blue, 24, Is. 4d. 
King of Violets, double indigo, 12. 1s. : double red. 12, 
Js., all hardy, fragrant. Narcissus (mixed), 24, 13. White 
Gladiolus, 15, 1s. Lady’s Rufile, White Campanula, 6, 1s., 
free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 
WINTER CHERRY (PHYSALIS), lovely 
hardy, scarlet-berried perennial, grow anywhere, in- 


valuable for decoration, 15, ls, Jacob’s Ladder(Polemonium), 
blie, 6, 1s , free. —K ATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

OMATO-PLANTS.—Criterion, Ruby, Excel- 

sior, Lancashire Favourite, Ham Green, Crimson Queen 


(exhibition), sturdy grown, carefully packed, 28. doz. ; 50, 7s. 5 
100, 128., car. pd.—E. WILKINSON, ‘The Hollies, Carnforth. 


ROSES ! ROSES !!—In all the leading exhibi- 

tion varieties, healthy, strong, and true to name. 
Hybrid Perpetuals, 5s. per doz.; 25s. per 100. Strong Climb- 
ing Teas, &c., 6s. per doz. Cash with order. Catalogues free 
—H. NORTON, Rose Grower, Louth, Lincolnshire 


TOMATOES PLANTS.---Large red, best for 
market or profit, autumn sown, well rooted and healthy, 


have been transplanted ; 1s, 6d. per doz. ; 50 for 5s. ; or 9s, 6d. 
per 100, free.- CHAS. MORFETT, Robertebridge, Sussex. 


nMOMATO PLANTS.—Ifield Gem, Duke of 


York, and Freedom, thick, sturdy plants, not hot-bed, 
drawn rubbish, carefully packed in spe¢ial boxes, 28. doz, 
carriage paid. Many flattering testimonials last season.— 
FRED. HINDE, Bentham, Lancaster, 
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Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks. 


WE have pleasure in offering the following 

strong, well-rooted plants, securely packed and for- 
warded per Parcel Post or Rail, carriage free, to any address 
on receipt of stamps or Postal Notes for orders of not less 
than one dozen. 

Anna Benary, white, barred carmine, immense flower, 
extra, $d. each; 7s. 6d. dozen. Duchess of Fife, beau- 
tiful rose-pink, 9d. each; 6s. dozen. Germania, pure 
yellow, 6d. each; 5s. dozen. Montague. scarlet, immense 
flower, 9d. each: 7s. 6d. dozen. Mrs. Frank Watts, 
pure white, large, extra, 9d. each: 6s. dozen. Mrs. 
Muir, white, heavy shell petal, very free, 6d. each; 4s, 
dozen. Mrs. Reynolds Hole, terra-cotta, novel shade, 
6d. each: 58, dozen. Leander, deep yellow, immense 
flower, very hardy, ls. each: 9s. dozen. Saccharrisa, 
lemon-yellow, barred lake, large, robust habit, 1s. each 3 9s. 
dozen. Salamander, deep salmon, very free, 9d. each; 
6s. dozen. The Bean, orange, novelty, extra, 1s. each; 98. 
dozen, Uriah Pike, crimson, Clove-scented, extra, 9d. 
each; 7s. 6d. dozen. 

One of each of the above 12 hardy border 
varieties for 6s.; a pair of each for I1s.; 
three of each for 16s. Post or rail free. 

PICOTEES and CARNATIONS, choice named 
varieties, our selection, 5s. to9s dozen. Mixed varieties, 
unnamed, in great variety, 33. 6d. dozen; 20s. per 100. 
PINKS, in choice laced sorts, 33. 6d. dozen. 

* Ernest Ladhams, _blush, 
immense flower, 4s. 6d. dozen. 
‘9 Mrs. Sinkins, pure white, 3s. dozen. 
Seed and Caraation Catalogues sent on application. 


BRUNNING & CO., 


Great Yarmouth Nurseries. 


STURDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Aus.’Gold, Mrs. Weeks, Edith Tabor, Mrs. Shrimpton, Mrs. 
B. Ironside, Lago Maggiore, these grand novelties, 4s. ; 12 
superb show sorts, 3s.; 12 select dwarf kinds, 3s.; 12 for 
quantity of bloom, 2s. 6d. ; 12 Christmas-flowering, 2s. 6d. ; 
12 Singles, a charming set, 2s. 6d.; 12 best outdoor sorts, 2s, 
All free for cash.—H. SHOESMITH Woking. 


ARNATIONS.—Germania, Dundas Scarlet, 
Redbraes, H. K. Hales, Grenadin, Will Threlfall, Mrs. 
Muir, Paul Engleheart, Gloire de Nancy, Duchess of Fife, 
Uriah Pike, and Lord Byron, 4s., car. free.—J. LANGFORD, 
Florist, Withington, Lancs. 


PECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — Wallflowers, 
Sweet Williams, Oanterbury Bells, 1s. 3d. 100, Calceo- 
larias, Fuchsias, Ageratums, Geums, Heliotrope, Petunias 
Pansies, 94. doz. Geraniums, Marguerites, Sweet Tobacco, 
Solanums, Lavender, Scarlet Salvias, Bromptons, Sweet 
Rocket, 1s. doz. Lobelias, 6d. doz.; 2s. 6d. 100. All good 
plants car, paid. JOHN NORFOLK, Wilburton, Ely, Cambs. 


UCUMBER.—Massey’s Champion is acknow- 
ledged the best grown in this district, and is unrivalled 


for exhibition purposes. 20 seed, 1s.:100seed,4s. Cash with 
order,—H. MASSEY, Florist, Sale, Cheshire. 


claret centre, 

















EW PRIMROSE (MISS MASSEY).—This 
entirely new flower is of robust health and is a free 
bloomer, bearing large, deep crimson flowers in great abun- 
dance. This plant was raised by me from seed some eight 
years ago and has received favourable commendation from 
the local and gardening press. To alladmirers of herbaceous 
plants this novelty will prove a welcome addition and can be 
o' tained from the raiser—H. MASSEY, Florist, Sale, 
Cheshire, at the low price of 2s. 6d. per doz., cash with order. 
ARNATIONS.—Lovely Hardy Border Carna- 
tions.—A limited number for Sale from my splendid 
collection, grown in the open through the winter ; named 
sorts ; colours, white, yellow, terra-cotta, crimson, scarlet, &c, 
5e. 6d. per doz., post free.—JOHN COLLINS, Melton, 
Woodbridge, Suttolk, 
HRYSANTHEMUMS, including Mme. Car- 


not, G. O, Schwabe, Davis, R. Owen, Mrs, Lees, 18 strong 
plants, 2s -BUTLER, Nurseries Marlpool, Derby. 


ACTUS DAHLIAS. — Pot-roots, including 

Mrs. A. Peart and other choice kinds, all colours, 2s. 6d. 

per doz., free.—W. H. CHARMAN, Heath End Nursery, 
Farnham, Surrey. 


VIOLAS. —Best bedding sorts, yellow, blue, 


white, etc., 1s. per doz., free—W. H. CHARMAN, 
Heath End Nursery, Farnham, Surrey. 


(jR0ZY's DWARF CANNAS, good plants, 

3s. per doz. ; 12, to name, including Kcenigen Charlotte, 
43. 6d. per doz. ; K. Charlotte, 68. per doz ; by post, 9d. each, 
—wW. H. CHARMAN, Heath End Nursery, Farnham, Surrey 


BEGONIA SEED.—Very choice strain, good 
packet, by post, 7d. and 13d ; splendid tubers, 2s, per 
doz.—W. H. CHARMAN, Heath End Nursery, Farnham, 
Surrey. 


NARNATIONS.—Old Clove, 8s. per 100, by 
port; 1s, 6d. doz., free.—W. H. CHARMAN, Heath End 
Nursery, Farnham, Surrey. 


IOLETS (Californian), ls. 6d. per doz., free. 
—Marie Louise, large clumps, 2s. 6d. per doz., on rail; 
4 for 1s. 3d., by post.—_W. H. CHARMAN, Heath End 
Nursery, Farnham. 
THE GRANDEST FLOWERS GROWN.— 
Phyllocactus, magnificent large flowering varieties from 
my Collection of over 30 sorts, all colours, some of them 
8 inches across ; 6 strong healthy plants, to name, 6s. ; or 12 
pamed sorts for 103. 6d., free. Also large flowering speci- 
mens.—JOHN ATHERTON, Cadley, Preston. 
































66} (VAMPANULA GRANDIS,” pure white 

Bellflower, ditto, lovely blue, grand for cutting ; last 
long in water; improve yearly. 4 roots, 2 of tach, ls., free.— 
Mrs. BANGER, Southwick. Brighton. 


HARMING HARDY CLIMBER (American 
Bellbine).—Once plarted last years. Grows 20 ft. in 
reason. Enormous pure white Bellflower; ditto, large hand- 
some pink, 2 each var., 1s. free; instructions. — MRS 

BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 
WINTER 


(6 TVELIGHTFUL PERFUME,” 
HELIOTROPE. Bloomsat Xmasoutdoors. Useful 

plants for table, scenting the whole room. Hardy. 4 strong 

plants, 1s., free.—_Mrs. BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 


(}MROPASOLUM TUBEROSUM,” scarlet and 


gold climber. Any soil, any situation suits this 
useful and beautiful Tropeolum. 3 strong, or 5 smaller roots, 
1s., free. —Mrs, BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 














OBELIA Emperor William, strong rooted 
cuttings, 3s. per 100, post free.—J. DILLEY, Florist, 
Stamford-road, Kettering. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Having a 
very large stock, can now offer 25 distinct var. of 1895 

and 93 for 5s,; all warranted correctly named; to include 
Edith Tabor, Lady Biron, Mrs. Chas. Blick, Mrs. H. Weeks, 
Mrs. J. Shrimpton, Mrs. G. Gover, Wood's Pet, White Good 
Gracious, Bonnie Dundee, and 16 others of equal merit. Pur- 
chasers will not again bave such an opportunity after stock is 
sold.H. WOOLMAN, F.N.C.S., Acock’s-green, Birmingham. 


QCoL. CRISPUM.—Cheap per dozen owing 

to removal. — W. F. ASKEW, Borrowdale Hotel, 

Keswick. . 

GUVOMBER PLANTS.—Lockie’s, Rochford’s, 
and Rol. Telegraph, 1 of each, 2s.; 9d. each, free.—H. 

MASON, Fleet, Belper, Derby. 
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ERANIUMS, Autumn-rooted Cuttings.— 
Scarlet Vesuvius, 1s. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. West Brighton 
Gem, Madame Thibaut (double pink), and White Vesuvius, 
ls. 6d. doz.; 8s. 100. Master Ohristine (pink) and Crystal 
Palace Gem, 1s. 8d. doz.; 10s. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark crim- 
son) and Perilla (golden-bronze), 1s. 9d. doz. ; 10s. 6d, 100, 
post free for cash.—_J AMES BARTON, Northbridge-street, 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
EGONIAS A SPECIALITY.—Seed saved 
from Prize Plants. Choicest mixed, Single or Double 
yars., Is., 28. 6d., and 5s. per packet. Collections (Seed), Single, 
twelve named vars., separate, 5s. 6d.; six ditto, 3s. Tubers, 
named Single, from 18s. to 50s. per doz. Choicest Seedlings, 
3s. to 30s. per doz.; Bedding, choicest, 3s, to 9s. per doz. ; 
Choicest named Doubles, from 18s. per doz.; choicest Seed- 
lings, 68, to 30s. per doz. ; choicest mixed, for bedding, Ys. to 
18s. per doz. Oatalogues gratis—JOHN LAING & SONS, 
Begonia Growers, &c., Forest-hill, London, S.E. 
UCUMBER PLANTS, Rochford and Tele- 
graph, good stuff, 2 for 1s. 6d.; or 6s. 6d. per doz., post 
free, cash. Arum Lilies.—2,000 plants to clear, 2s. to 6s. per 
doz.-MANAGER, Wote-street Nurseries, Basingstoke, 
LOIRE DE NANCY, the best pure white 
and free-flowering Clove Carnations on earth, strong 
plants, 6 for 2s.; 12 for 3s., car. paid. Catalogues free. 
ADAMS, Florist, Ilkeston. 


(ARNATIONS, SPECIAL OFFER.—6 large, 
well-grown border plants, each will carry 8 to 12 blooms 
this season, all named and guaranteed prize-takers ; 
unequalled in Great Britain; 2s. 6d. post free.-MANAGER, 
Carnation Farm, Dalkey, Dublin. : eae 
URNER’S splendid strain of Ten-week Stocks 
are the very best that. money can buy for exhibition, 1s. 
per pkt.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. ¥ 
DWARF BUSH ROSES.—12 finest varieties 
for 6s. ; 24 fo rlls. 6d., carriage paid —_JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. as - ae 
LOIRE DIJON ROSES.—2 strong trees for 
1s. 9d. ; 6 for 44, 94.— JOHN TURNER, Wetherby. Yorks. 
LD ENGLISH LAVENDER.—Nice bushy 
plants, 4 for 1s. 6d., carriage paid—_JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 3 
URNER’S NEW WALLFLOWER.—Sown 
in March and April yields a large quantity of bloom from 
July to Christmas. Don't fail togive thisatrial, 1s. perpkt. 
—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 
(INERARIA.— “Choice French strain, is very 
_superior in size of flowers and habit of plant, 1s. per pkt. 
—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks, _ we 
URNER’S EXHIBITION ASTER.—The 
finest that can be had, ls. per pkt.—_JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby. Yorks. 
QTRAW BERRY PLANTS.—Strong plants of 
the following fine sorts: Sir Jos. Paxton, Garibaldi, 
President, Noble, Keen’s Seedling, 3s. per 100, carriage paid. 
—JOHN TURNER,.Wetherby, Yorks. 
HRYSANTHEMUM LATIFOLIUM (hardy 
white Marguerite). 4 strong plants from open ground, 
1s. 3d., 12 for 23. 6d., free—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 
Yorks. 
NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, pure white, 
one of the latest autumn flowers. 6 plants, Is. 3d. ; 12 for 
2s., free—_JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 
(JAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA ALBA, pure 


white flowers, very fine for hanging-baskets, very eary to 
grow. 3 strong plants, 1s. 3d., free—JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 


PINKS, the old-fashioned double white, the 


best for cutting, never bursts. 4 for 1s. 3d ; 12 for 2s 6d ; 
100, 16s., carriage free.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks, 


ELENIUM PUMILUM.—A good companion 

to the above, large bright yellow, and very free-flowering 

all the season, 4 for 1s. 3d. ; 12 for 2s. 64.— JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 

UCHSIAS.—12 strong cuttings, all distinct, 


packed in damp Moss, and sent post free for 1s. 3d. — 
JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 


({LADIOLUS THE BRIDE, pure white. 25 
strong bulbs for fore‘ng or planting out, Is. 3d., free.— 

JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 
12 


HRYSANTHEMUMS, early flowering. 
fine and distinct cuttings for 1s. 3d., all named, free.— 
JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 


ANUNCULUS ACRIS FL.-PL. (Bachelor's 


Buttons), quite hardy, flowers double yellow, very showy, 
and free flowering. 4 plants from open ground, Is 3d ; 12 for 
2s. 6d., free. JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 


CHILLEA THE ‘‘ PEARL.”—A great im- 

provement on the old form, larger and purer white, and 
a better grower; a gem for cutting and for wreaths. 4 plants, 
1s. 3d.; 12 for 28. 6d, free—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 
Yorks. 


HRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—Newanda 
choice var, from 1d. each. Early-flowering a speciality. 
Catalogues free.—CHUROH BROS., Swardeston, Norwich. 


FIFTH EDITION. NOW READY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
Medium 8vo., 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FLOWER (ARDEN 


Followed by a Description of all the Best Plants 
for it, their Culture and Arrangement. 


FIELD. 


‘This comprehensive book will, of course, be of most 
utility to persons who have large gardens; but those lovers 
of gardening who have more restricted Bea ois ed to profit 
by it will also find it interesting and valuable.” 


COURT JOURNAL. ~ 


“This work is the finest and most complete of its kind that 
has appeared in the English language.” 




































































LonpDon : 
JOHN MURRAY, and of all Booksellers, 
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THE DISEASES OF CARNATIONS. ture had to do with it. The *¢ grass,” as it is | attacked by it, care must be taken not to allow 
Z . : termed, had been drawn up by overcrowding or | one of themtoescape. The maggot is the larve 
NwARLy all our garden favourites are liable to overshading the plants in a greenhouse. The|of a small black fly, not unlike the common 
be attacked by diseases or insect pests, and, as| plants may also be attacked when they are |house-fly. It deposits its eggs on the Carnation- 
I may venture to write from my own experience, | grown in undrained or unsuitable soil. _ Spot” | leaf, and the maggot works down into the centre 
I find that the more highly the plants are culti- | 18 easily distinguished from the ‘‘ rust” by the | of the plant, which it either destroys altogether 
3 non-appearance of any dark-coloured powder. | or renders worthless ; it will eventually eat out 
vated so much the more are they liable to be Decay spots spread all over the leaves, and, as | the centre of the stem, and should be destroyed 
attacked by disease. My own plants have previously mentioned, sometimes to such an ex- | at all hazards by picking it out with a needle. 
always been singularly free from diseases of any|tent that they are quite destroyed by it.|I have sometimes sent a lad to watch for the 
kind, which, I am inclined to believe, is owing Usually they do not su er nearly to this extent, insects and to kill them before they had time to 
to the fact/that I never use artificial manure and even if no attempt is made to check the deposit their eggs. While writing about 
h é disease the plants will grow out of it, and by | diseases and insect pests one cannot omit the 
amongst the plants grown in pots, and, 8 ®| May no trace of it remains. Here, again, the | dreaded wireworms. Many persons do not 
rule, only in the form of bone-dust in the open | best remedy is to cut off all diseased portions, | know whence they come or whither they go. 
garden when the ordinary farmyard-manure 18 | and any plants in flower-pots should be removed They are too well known to gardeners, and 
not easily to be obtained. For Carnations out-| into a dry, airy greenhouse. Stir the soil up alare the larve of small beetles belonging to 
of-doors in the open garden I recommend well- | little with a pointed stick, and do not water any | the family Elateride ; they are known under 
trenched and freely-drained ground, and the| of the plants until they really need it. If they|the popular names of the skipjack, snap- 
| best manure is that from stables where peat-| are out-of-doors, planted out in the open garden, | beetle, and click-beetle. The more hurtful 
_ Moss-litter has been used ; but it is well to have| and become much infested with the spot, it is|species are Agriotes lineatus, A. obscurus, and 
| it trenched into the ground three months, or,/ not easy to deal with them; but, as I have| A. sputator. They remain in the ground for a 
better still, six months before planting out the| hinted previously, the ground ought to be well| period of three to five years, and a full-grown 
Carnations. | Iam sure, if the plants are clean drained, and the hoe should be kept at| specimen is about an inch in length, of a clean 
to begin with and are well cultivated after-| work amongst the plants to keep the | brownish-yellow, and feels like a piece of wire 
_ wards, diseases and Insect pests will not be| surface dry and open. This is all that can be| between the fingers. I really know no cure. 
troublesome. The disease most difficult to] done to prevent the disease from spreading. | They work underground, and eat into the stem 
eradicate, consequently the one most dreaded But, of course, it is much better if the disease | of the Carnation immediately below the surface, 
_by Carnation-growers, is that technically 
| described as Helminthosporium echinulatum ; it 
| is usually described as 
















































































can be kept away altogether; and I believe] and the first notice of anything being wrong is 
even this can be done if the culture is right. | the plant shrivelling up, and on taking hold of it 
Dry sulphur on the leaves stops its further pro-|it can be gently pulled out quite dead, and by 
gress. Another disease has appeared amongst | that time the pest is, perhaps, off to another 
our Carnations, probably introduced from| plant. Examine potting-soil thoroughly before 
America, as it is very prevalent in the United | using it, and if ground is infested with wire- 
States, where it is known as worm, dig into it a good dressing of gas-lime four 
to six months before planting out the Carnations. 
Slices of Carrots buried in the soil attract them, 
and numbers can be destroyed when they are 
examined. Avoid the use of fresh turf in the 
garden, unless it has been thoroughly examined 
before digging it in. 

The ordinary green-fly is very troublesome, 
and can be destroyed when the plants are in 
small pots by dipping them in a solution of 
Tobacco-water, or of soft-soap dissolved in hot 
water, 2 oz. to the gallon; but when it can be 
conveniently done, fumigating with Tobacco- 
smoke is the best remedy. 


In hot seasons thrips attack the flowers 
when in bud and quite spoil them. Amateurs 
and others sometimes wonder what is the matter 
with their flowers, that they open badly, and the 
petals are quite discoloured. Thereason will be 
found in the fact that thrips have got into the 
calyx before the flower has even sliown itself, 
and they quite spoil the blooms. If the plants 
are grown in pots, and the blooms required for 
exhibition or any special purpose, the best plan 
is to take them into the house and fumigate 
with Tobacco-smoke ; this may require to be 
done three times if the flowers have been badly 
attacked. Daily syringing out-of-doors plants 
in hot weather up to the time the flowers open 
is a good way to keep off both this pest and 
green-fly. J. Doveuas. 


Rust. 

In the early stages of its growth it is found as 
_ a fungoid development between the membranes 
of the leaves. As this growth increases, it 
| speedily bursts through the thin membrane and 
| the coffee-coloured spores are scattered, and in 
_a dry air and high wind the fine powder is 
carried to a considerable distance ; wherever 
_ this rests upon healthy leaves, it speedily forms 
| pustules as before, and the disease, if not 
| checked, would soon decimate any collection. 
| Many different specifics have been recommended 
to destroy this fungoid growth, but the nature 
of the disease is such that none of them have 
_any effect upon it until it is too late, for the 
_ sufficient reason that the fungus is protected by 
the membranes within the leaf itself. It is 
better, therefore, to cut off all diseased leaves 
_ before the pest bursts forth, for the spores are 
soon scattered. In some cases that I have seen, 
| the only way has been to destroy the entire 
collection and start afresh, but this could have 
been avoided if it had been taken in time. 
When a collection of Carnations is clean it is 
| always best to isolate additional plants that are 
added to it, and watch for the development of 
this disease. It is easily recognised by the 
| appearance of blisters on the leaves, and the 
| complete remedy is to cut off the affected leaves 
}at once, and burn them before the blisters 
burst. Another, and much more common, 
| though less dangerous disease, is Uredo dianthi 
or 


BACTERIOSIS. 
Its correct name is Bacterium dianthi. The 
leaves have the appearance of being blistered 
or burned. The diseased portions should be cut 
off and burned, and the leaves sprayed with 
water containing asmall quantity of ammoniacal 
copper carbonate. Keep the plants dry, and if 
under glass the house should be freely venti- 
lated ; but it also appears upon plants put out 
in the open borders. Spraying with the same 
solution should be tried, but I insist strongly on 
cutting off all diseased portions first. There is 
another disease prevalent in some collections, 
and differing entirely in its character from any 
I have named. It is usually termed 


| 
! 


Gout, 
as the stems of the plants attacked by it swell 
considerably at their bases. It is caused by num- 
bers of minute nematoid worms, distinguished 
by scientists under the name of Tylenchus. 
They attack the collar of the plant, get inside 
the stems and eat upwards into the leaves. It 
is difficult, of course, to reach the cause of this 
disease, and I do not think it possible to cure a 
plant badly attacked by this pest. The best 
way is to destroy the plants and begin with 
fresh ones. It does not usually do much 
mischief, and is the more readily stamped out 


‘* SPon7 by the destruction of the plants. The 


| There are few gardeners or amateurs but have 
some knowledge of this. I have known it so 
bad that in some collections the plants have been 
killed by it, but on tracing the growth of plants 
from the time of layering in July and August I 
have generally found that something in the cul- 





CARNATION-MAGGOT 
(Hyelemia nigrescens) is another troublesome 
pest to the Carnation-grower, and, unless 
promptly dealt with, may also become very 
destructive. When plants are known to be 


Flowers for sunless hall (4. L. O. F.).— 
Whatever plants you grow in your hall, they are certain 
to draw towards the window. Try the India-rubber (Ficus 
elastica) and Parlour or Milk Palm (Aspidistra lurida), and 
keep them turned once a week orso. The African Aspa- 
ragus would also do well. 
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TUFTED PANSIES AND THEIR CULTURE. 
POSITION. 


THE Pansy is not in the least fastidious, and 
will thrive even in an open, sunny position. 
But the best plants and flowers are obtained 
where the beds and borders are shielded from 
the noon-day sun. The plants revel in a nice 
light position, and where the early morning sun 
and that of the late afternoon can reach them. 
It will thus be seen that the best results may be 
attained where a hedge or screen, either natural 
or artificial, can shield the plants when the sun 
isin the south. I havesecured excellent results 
from beds in an eastern position, especially so 
during a very hot summer, the colours being 
rich and the flowers robust. A northern posi- 
tion, too, has given equally good results, especi- 
ally so when it has been possible to obtain, as it 
were, filtered sunshine through a hedge or fence, 


SPRING PLANTING 
should be carried out during March, preferably 
about the third week. By this period severe 
frosts are generally past and the ground is ingood 
condition. Previous to planting the surface of 
the soil should be raked over and left in an even 
condition. For ordinary garden decoration the 
space between each plant, and also that between 
the rows, need not be so wide as for those 
intended for exhibition. Nine inches between 
each plant and a foot between the rows will 
answer the purpose very well. Under proper 
treatment the plants should easily cover the 
intervening space before the season is over, and 
they should be literally covered with bloom. For 
exhibition it is important that plenty of space be 
allowed for each plant to develop its growth with- 
out becoming unduly crowded. <A good rule to 
observe is to allow the space of a foot between 
each plant, and 15 inches between the rows. 
In this way the plants are easier to overlook, 
and liberal top-dressings may be given during 
the summer. ‘The rows should be so arranged 
that the plants of one row alternate in position 
with those in the next row—thus: ,*,*,*, 
By these means the distribution of the plants 
over the beds in equal proportion is easily 
effected. Mass the plants well. Small beds of 
one colour, or at most two, and only then to 
produce a pleasing contrast, are more effective 
than dotting a plant here and there. As an 
edging to a mixed border they are very beauti- 
ful, and if a double row of one colour be left to 
form a margin in this way the result is a very 
happy one. The Pansy is more used now 
for associating with other plants, those of 
a more tufted habit forming a compact carpet 
to other plants of a spare habit of growth. 
Then there are others with a trailing and taller 
ferm of growth which are highly prized for 
planting between beds of Fuchsias, Carna- 
tions, and plants of a similar character. In 
this way many Pansies which were at one 
time accorded only a small share of attention 
because of their somewhat coarse growths are 
now appreciated for the purpose just described. 
It is well to have at the time of planting a 
good heap of nice light and gritty compost, and 
made up of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and 
rotten manure, to which may be added freely 
coarse sand or road-grit, the whole of these 
ingredients being well mixed before using. A 
good hole should be made with the trowel, and 
a layer of the compost just described placed 
over the bottom. The roots of the plants should 
be evenly and carefully spread over this, and 
these covered with the ordinary garden soil. I 
should have stated that previous to planting, the 
head of the plant should be dipped in a vessel 
containing about 2 oz. of soft-soap toa gallon 
of water, as this is a very effectual way of dis- 
posing of any insect pests, which at this season 
are sometimes troublesome. If the names of 
the different varieties are desired to be retained, 
each plant should be labelled as it is planted. 
As a screen against cutting winds, 5-inch pots 
placed in an inverted position over the plants 
form an effectual protection and also afford 
shelter from the sun. Should there be an absence 
of the easterly wind at night, the flower-pots 
may be removed, when the plants will appreciate 
the moister atmosphere. After the third or 
fourth day, if no rain has fallen, the plants 
should have a thorough watering, using a fine- 
rosed can for the purpose. This will answer for 
some time to come, unless the weather should be 
exceptionally dry, 
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AFTER-TREATMENT. 

Pansies need an oczasional inspection in case 
any troublesome pest, such as green-fly, red- 
spider, and others which have a special liking 
for this plant may have put in an appearance. 
To check these evils resort must be had to the 
use of the soft-soap solution already referred to. 
This may be squeezed into the tender growths 
by the aid of a sponge, and generally soon stops 
the evil. This should be done when the sun is 
not shining on the beds. 


TOP-DRESSING THE BEDS. 

By early June the plants will appreciate a 
top-dressing or mulching of old manure, or, 
better still, a mixture of leaf-mould and manure, 
each passed through a coarse sieve. This 
material should not be carelessly placed around 
the plants, but should be worked in around the 
base of the plants with the hands. For exhibi- 
tion purposes I always mix some concentrated 
manure with the top-dressing—say, a 6-inch pot- 
ful to a bushel of soil, and have obtained blooms 
of exceptional size and beauty by its careful use. 
Ina short time the benefit the plants receive 
through the mulching is very noticeable. Another 
advantage in mulching is that water is not so 
often needed. D. B. CRANE. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
THE LIGURIAN HAREBELL (CAM- 
PANULA ISOPHYLLA). 


Tuisis a charming little Bell-flower for a window. 
It is very easily grown from cuttings of the 











The Ligurian Harebell (Campanula isophylla) 
as a window plant. 


young shoots taken now, and these will make 
plants for flowering this year. No Campanula 
is so vigorous as this, and though a little tender 
in some places, for it comes from southern Italy, 
will live out in most counties in sunny positions 
and gritty soil. The flowers of the species are 
blue and smother the slender growths, while 
those of the variety alba are pure white and 
produced quite asfreely. Itis also a very useful 
plant for window-boxes. 





Cypripedium Lathamianum. — The 
flowers of this hybrid are large and distinct, and 
as it blooms freely in an intermediate-house it 
may be recommended for anyone who has not 
the convenience to grow the stove kinds. The 
dorsal sepal is white, with a line of deep purple 
midway, and a blotch of green at the base. The 
petals are yellowish below, brown above, and 
the labellum is pale brownish-yellow. It was 
raised in the Botanic Gardens, Birmingham, and 
is the result of fertilising C. Spicerianum with 
the pollen of C. villosum. It first flowered in 
1888, and has since been raised in several other 
collections. 

Musk to carpet Rose-bed —Is it in- 
jurious to Rose-trees to have Musk as a carpet 
on the bed they are in—both standard and 
bushes? If not, what is the proper method to 
obtain the desired effect? And would the Musk 
come again year after year without cultivation ? 
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Also if Forget-me-nots were mixed with the 
Musk, what is the name of the best kind for 
this purpose? The bed in question is of rich 
loam, with subsoil of clay.—T. Sr. J. M. 

*,* There is no harm in the Musk. In fact, 
we strongly advocate some such carpet cover- 
ing for standard Roses. Sow some Musk in 
heat and transplant them during summer. Or, 
better still, get some dormant roots and plant 
at once. They will come year after year and 
you can protect them, and manure the Roses at 
the same time by giving a mulching of stable- 
dung each autumn. Forget-me-nots, Pansies, 
and Polyanthus look well, and give some colour 
before the Roses come on. These can be raised 
each autumn and planted early in the year ; the 
necessary disturbance will not injure the Musk, 
which will soon getahold. Myosotis dissitiflora 
is a good variety. 





FERNS. 


HARDY FERNS. 


A COLLECTION of hardy Ferns forms an important 
addition to any garden, and if arranged as far as 
possible in a natural manner, they may be made 
to assame almost as beautiful an appearance as 
they do in a wild state. It is difficult to lay 
down any definite rules for the construction of a 
fernery, so much depending upon the position 
which it is to occupy and the space at command. 
In fixing on the site, the first thing to be aimed 
at should be a slightly-shaded, secluded nook, 
not one that can be seen from the windows of 
the dwelling-house, nor yet from the flower 
garden, but a part that is unexpectedly come 
upon when walking around the grounds (and 
this may be done in a very limited space). The 
situation for such a fernery should be one that is 
sheltered from boisterous winds. Moisture, too, 
is essential to the well-being of hardy Ferns, but 
this cannot always be given in sufficient quan- 
tity to carry them safely through hot summers, 
so that provision for watering when required is 
advisable. In forming a fernery, some object to 
tree-roots because they often breed fungi; 
but I have never found any inconvenience 
in that way from their use. Anything 
like straight lines must be avoided. 
If the space to be occupied be long rather than 
broad, it should be broken up here and there so 
as to form miniature dells, recesses, and projec- 
tions ; but all should have as rustic an appear- 
ance as possible. The plants in all cases should 
be allowed sufficient space in which to develop 
themselves. Where outdoor Ferns have hitherto 
failed to do well, they have very often been 
cramped for space. What is wanted is breadth 
and length of ground, height being of secondary 
importance. If the fernery be so arranged that 
it can be traversed by a narrow pathway, from 
which the plants could be examined, all the 
better. The stones and roots employed should 
be placed in as natural a manner as possible. 
Anyone who has searched for Ferns in their 
native haunts cannot fail to have observed that 
they luxuriate in a light sandy soil, and this 
must form the main bulk of the soil of the 
fernery. I have, however, many times used 
Cocoa-nut-fibre mixed with turfy loam, and it 
has always appeared to answer admirably. For 
very delicate sorts of hardy Ferns a compost may 
be formed of peat, leaf-mould, and loam, with a 
sprinkling of silver-sand to keep all open and 
porous; but the stronger sorts will succeed 
best in loam without the addition of peat. 
When I have used Cocoa-nut-fibre I have 
found that it retains a considerable amount of 
moisture without becoming sodden. Fern-roots 
of hardy kinds being generally of a wiry nature, 
they will often grow in almost any soil that is of 
ordinary texture, but it ought not be heavy. 
Ferns generally dislike manure, whether it be 
solid or liquid. In arranging the plants I would 
not separate the evergreen from the deciduous 
kinds, but so dispose of them that when the 
foliage of the latter dies down in winter there 
would still remain enough evergreen kinds to 
interest the cultivator. I would, therefore, 
plant plenty of sorts that would retain their 
verdure throughout the winter — such, for 
instance, as the Blechnums, Scolopendriums, 
Polystichums, and Polypodiums. In planting, 
an error of too common an occurrence must be 
avoided—viz., that of planting too deeply. 
Generally speaking, the crowns of the plants 
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must be kept well aboverthe soil, but they should 
be made firm, and the stronger-growing sorts 
should be planted first. Dwarf-growing varie- 
ties, with fine fronds, should have the most 
sheltered nooks assigned to them. If a very 
damp spot exists in the fernery a place must be 
afforded for the Royal Fern (Osmunda, regalis). 
A list of the many hardy Ferns is not given 
here, inasmuch as most cultivators have their 
own particular favourites. I may, however, add 
that a small hardy fernery may be constructed 
in any shady corner, even in London, where 
flowering plants will not succeed, and if arranged 
with good taste and judgment, it will always 
be a source of enjoyment to the cultivator. 
Hye Bt 





2938.—Ferns unsatisfactory.—May I 
suggest that “‘ A Young Beginner’s” failure is 
due to the method of heating his fernery? 


colour. 


trade origin. 





SPIRAA LINDLEYANA. 


15 feet. 





object. 











A vase of flowers of Spirea Lindleyana. From a photograph. 


Some few years ago I experienced a similar 
failure, accompanied with much discoloration of 
the fronds, which after many experiments I was 
able to trace to the down-draught from my 
However, now that I have remedied 


the pleasure of possessing a very satisfactory 
fernery, in which I can not only cultivate many 
varieties of Ferns, but also hurry forward the 
growth of Begonias, Gloxinias, etc.—C. E. C. 





Cytisus stenopetalus.—Scarcely any 
greenhouse plant is better known or more valued 
n Cytisus racemosus — frequently called 
Genista. No better recommendation of this 
nearly related species, therefore, need be given 
han by saying that whilst it closely resembles 
U, racemosus, it is in some respects a superior 








even when not in bloom, a highly decorative 
effect. The North American S. arizfolia when 
in a flourishing condition attains a height of 
12 feet, and is, perhaps, even more beautiful at 
its flowering period than S. Lindleyana. It is 
usually a freer bloomer than is the subject of the 
accompanying illustration, and its pendent 
blossoms, whether in their unopened state, when 
they appear like clusters of pearls, or after their 
plume-like inflorescence is expanded to the full, 
are very lovely. In the matter of foliage, how- 
ever, 8. arizefolia is far inferior to its Himalayan 
sister from an ornamental point of view. A 
large example of S. flagelliformis, or, as it is 
sometimes styled, S. canescens var. flagellata, 
7 feet high by as much in diameter, is a striking 
sight when in flower, its long curved shoots 
being studded throughout their length with 
rosettes of white, Hawthorn-like blossoms. An- 
other pretty shrubby Spirea is.§. prunifolia 


plant. It has the same stamp of foliage, but 
the leaves are rather larger and of a glaucous 
The flowers, too, are finer individually 
and are borne in larger racemes; like those of 
the better known species, they are bright 
yellow. The name—Cytisus stenopetalus—does 
not occur in the dictionaries, and is perhaps of 


Tuts, the noblest of all the shrubby Spirzas, a 
native of the Himalayas, sometimes, under 
favourable circumstances, reaches a height of 
A large specimen in a well-chosen situa- 
tion, backed by evergreens, at some little dis- 
tance is, when producing its spreading panicles 
of ivory-white flowers, an exceedingly handsome 
It possesses an additional charm in its 
graceful pinnate leaves, which lend to the shrub, 


flore-pleno, which in the spring bears_clusters of 
double white flowers. This Spirza” with good 
culture will reach a height of over 6 feet. There 
are in this section many other valuable Spirxas 
beside the four alluded to in this note, but those 
already mentioned form a good selection. 

It is rarely that full justice is done to these 
beautiful shrubs. Unfortunately, perhaps, for 
themselves they manage to exist under the most 
adverse circumstances. One often sees them 
crowded into a shrubbery of evergreens, jostled 
by Rhododendrons and Laurels, whose roots 
meanwhile impoverish the soil to such an extent 
as to render it a matter of wonder that the 
Spireeas do not relinquish their struggle for life. 
For these to attain their finest dimensions 
and to exhibit to the full the beauty and sym- 
metry of which they are capable, they should be 
given a position which shall not be encroached 
upon by stronger, or equally strong-growing 
plants or trees and should be afforded a sheltered 
sitein the proximity of water. If the soil be 
deep and rich they will soon assume large pro- 
portions and will amply repay any trouble ex- 
pended upontheir environment. Indiscriminate 

runing, which is too often indulged in, should 

e avoided. Many specimens which would 
otherwise reveal themselves in their true form 
are prevented from so doing by being cut hard 
back yearly. All that is necessary is to cut out 
the weakly shoots and to shorten back old 
flowering wood to a strong bud. S. 














FRUIT. 


STARTING BANANA-PLANTS. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘‘ DEODARA.”) 


Now is the best time to start growing the 
Banana ; and ‘‘ Deodara” mentions the fact that 
in a recent article in GARDENING no particulars 
were given as to where plants could be secured. 
But we never recommend individual nursery- 
men ; it would not be fair. Our advice is: plant 
good specimens now—those which have been 
potted up some time or have ample roots, as if 


-| the latter are deficient Bananas make slow pro- 


gress. Heat and atmospheric moisture are 
essential to success, and give a good soil, not ex- 
cess of manures, at the start. No matter how 
the plants are grown, much better results are 
secured when liberal heat is given, also bottom- 
heat; for instance, when in pots or tubs, if 
possible these should be stood over a grating. 
On the other hand, bottom-heat is not a 
necessity. If it cannot be given the plants are 
much longer before they fruit. For instance, a 
strong sucker planted now with ample warmth 
will fruit next spring ; and, again, we have seen 
plants take three years to fruit when grown in 
a conservatory. In planting we find a restricted 
root-space best with ample drainage—hence the 
importance of pot or tub-culture. On the other 
hand, such plants need much food in the way of 
top-dressings and liquid-manure when of large 
size. We find good turfy loam, with a few 
lumps of charcoal and a liberal portion of bone- 
meal, the best compost, and rely upon liquid 
food for future growth—not rank manures at 
the start. Plant firmly if in beds, and in pots 
or baskets allow ample space for future surface- 
dressings. It is essential to encourage the 
surface-roots to the top. Avoid excess of foods 
or moisture at the root at the start, and though 
the plant likes atmospheric moisture do not go 
to extremes, as if syringed overhead too much 

the plants decay in the centre, but give moisture 

in all parts of house. B. Cavendishi is the best 

variety grown, and dwarf plants require a brisk 

stove temperature from now to November, with 

a little less in winter months. 


Cyrtanthus lutescens.—This is an in- 
teresting amaryllidaceous plant. The pale 
yellow blossoms number about four or five in 
each scape, somewhat tubular in outline, and 
each nearly 2 inches long. The scape is about 
12 inches high from the pot, and it is altogether 
a pretty as well as a distinct species. It is of 
comparatively easy culture, requiring conditions 
in this respect similar to the Hemanthus. A 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 15s. 
The English Flower Garden: Views of the most 
Beautiful Gardens and Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants, their Culture 
and Arrangement. London; John. Murray, and of all 
Booksellers, 











































































































































VIOLET CULTURE, 


I Am most anxious to know something about the 
culture of Violets. Could you tell me: 1, If I 
got them now would they flower in the spring ? 
2, Should I grow them in a cold frame, green- 
house, or outside? 3, What are the best kinds 
for me to get? (I want them very sweet- 
scented.) 4, What soil and position in general 
do they like best? 5, Would you kindly give 
me some hints as to their general culture, and 
tell me if they flower this spring can I expect 
them to do so next winter also?—E. M. L., 
Tuam, Ireland. 


* * Unless ‘‘ E. M. L.” can obtain established 
eae in pots, when these would give flowers if 

ept ina light position in the greenhouse, one 
must wait until the spring before commencing 
Violet culture. For winter flowering, the best 
results are to be obtained from plants grown in 
frames ; these, however, must be grown in the 
open ground during the summer. For choice, 
the ground on which the runners are to be 
planted should be well worked up and enriched 
during the late autumn, but it is by no means 
too late to do this now. At the end of April or 
commencement of May the little plants, runners 
for preference, or divisions of the old plants, 
should be planted in rows 12 inches apart, the 
individual plants not being less than 10 inches 
from one another, the bed having previously 
received a top-dressing of well-rotted hot-bed 
or Mushroom-bed manure and leaf-mould. If 
planted during a spell of dry weather, a copious 
watering should be given to settle the ground 
around the runners, which watering should be 
repeated at intervals if the plants show signs of 
failing owing to excessive drought. Slight 
shade afforded by Larch boughs or other light 
foliage will be found effective as a prevention 
of flagging after planting, should the sun be very 
hot. A mulch of well-rotted manure is bene- 


ficial during the month of June, and applications 
of liquid-manure through summer and autumn 
will add greatly to the strength of the plants, 
which, if all runners formed are cut off as soon 
as they appear, will be fine sturdy clumps, well 
furnished with flower-buds when they are lifted 


for transference to the frame at the end of 
September. About the commencement of that 
month it is well to go over the plants and, with 
a sharp spade, cut off the outlying roots, this 
inducing the formation of fresh root-fibres, which 
are ready to take hold of the fresh soil in the 
frame at once. 

The base of the frame may be fitted with any 
material affording good drainage, such as garden 
refuse, hedge clippings, or long manure, the 
upper layer of soil consisting of fibrous loam and 
leaf-mould, with which a good proportion of old 
hot-bed manure has been incorporated. Lift the 
plants carefully, with a good ball of soil, plant- 
ing them about a foot apart each way, and 
taking care that they are not more than 8 inches 
from the glass. After planting, expose to the 
air for three weeks, unless excessively rainy 
weather or frost should surpervene. When the 
lights are permanently in position air should be 
given freely when practicable, a moist, close 
atmosphere being inducive todamping. At the 
time of planting in the frame a few plants may 
be lifted and placed in pots, when they will 
flower in the greenhouse. 

For growing in the open air the same routine 
as has been indicated should be observed, with 
the exception that the plants, instead of being 
lifted in September, will remain undisturbed. 
Success can never be attained if the old plants 
are left undivided year after year. 

As to soil, Violets do not thrive in one of a 
clayey nature nor in a light, shady medium, but 
succeed best in a deep, cool loam. For position, 
a southern exposure in the northern districts, 
and a slight slope to the north-west in the 
southern counties, is the most satisfactory. 

The following are good varieties: Marie 
Louise and New York, rich violet, which are 
practically synonymous; De Parme, dark 
lavender; Madame Millet, heliotrope; and 
Comte de Brazza, white. All the foregoing are 
doubles. Of the singles, the new California, of 
large size, violet in colour, and very fragrant, 
does well in frames with many growers, while 
Princess of Wales and Wellsiana, of the same 
colour, bear large, sweetly-scented flowers. 
Admiral Avellan (red purple) is a new intro- 
duction of some merit, while the best single 
white is still the White Czar, 
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GARDEN 


THE GOLD-TAILED MOTH (PORTHESIA 
AURIFLUA). 


Turis moth is, fortunately, not so common as 
many others, but occasionally it is very abund- 
ant, and its caterpillars appear in very great 
numbers, when they are most mischievous. They 
feed on the leaves of various trees, their favour- 
ites being most fruit-trees, Elms, Oaks, White 
Thorns, and Black Thorns. They were so very 
abundant, particularly near London, in 1782 
that, according to Curtis, the greatest alarm 
was occasioned not only for the trees, but also 
for the corn and Grass crops. One shilling a 
bushel was paid for the webs of these caterpillars, 


PESTS. 


The gold-tailed moth. 


which were burnt in the presence of the parochial 
authorities, and prayers were offered up in some 
churches that the country might be delivered 
from this plague. These pests were in such 
numbers that 81 bushels were collected in one 
day in the neighbourhood of Clapham, which, it 
is hardly necessary to say, was a very different 
kind of place to what it is now. Though no 
such plague of these insects has been experienced 
in late years, much injury is done at times by 
this insect. Unfortunately, there is no royal 
road to the extermination of the pest. The best 
way is to wage war against it on every possible 
occasion. ‘The moth, being of considerable size 
and, with the exception of their tails, pure white, 
are very easily seen, and as they are very sluggish 
during the day may be shaken from the trees. 
The caterpillars may be found at the end of the 
branches sheltered ina web spun round a few 


Caterpillar of the gold-tailed moth. 


leaves. ‘These bundles of leaves should always 
be cut off and burnt, particularly any that do 
not fall with the rest of the leaves in the autumn, 
as they often contain caterpillars which become 
torpid and pass the winter in these nests. The 
caterpillars are unfortunately so hairy that few 
birds will eat them. They should always be 
very carefully handled, as their hairs come off 
very easily and stick into the skin, sometimes 
causing a considerable amount of irritation. 
They, however, suffer much from the attacks of 
various parasitic flies, which assist very much in 
keeping the numbers of this insect within 
bounds. The moths generally make their 
appearance aboutthe end of June, and the females 
soon afterwards lay their eggs. This is an 
operation which the female seems to be very 
careful about. She generally chooses the under- 
side of a leaf for this purpose ; there she deposits 
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her eggs in a heap, some two or three hundred 
in number, and of a yellowish colour, and covers 
them carefully with the yellow hairs from the 
end of her body. These she is said to pull out 
with her ovipositor (the organ at the end of the 
body through which she lays her eggs). The 
caterpillars are generally hatched in August. 
At first they only feed on the softer parts of 
the leaves, which they partly curl up by 
spinning threads across them from side to side. 
They remain under this shelter until they have 
reduced the leaf to a skeleton ; they then remove 
to another as they increase in size. They fasten 
several leaves together and cover them with a 
thick web. They attach this nest very securely 
to the branch, so that when the leaves die they 
shall not fall. The inmates now obtain their 
food from leaves outside the nest, only returning 
to it for shelter. They leave off feeding in 
September or October, and soon become torpid, 
ind then seem to be able to withstand any 
amount of cold. The same influences which 
cause the buds to open in the spring seem to 
reanimate the caterpillars, which at once spread 
themselves over the trees, and feed on the 
opening buds in June. They roll up a few 
leaves and become chrysalides within them ; 
often several chrysalides may be found together. 
The moths, as before stated, are pure white in 
colour, with the exception of a tuft at the end 
of the body which is yellow. The wings 
measure about an inch from tip to tip, the fore- 
body and body are covered with long hairs. 
The caterpillars when full grown are about 
1} inches in length, and are of a brownish-black 
colour. They are covered with tufts of grey 
hairs. On the back of each joint, with the 
exception of the first, are two white spots which 
form two rows down the back of the caterpillar ; 
between these two rows isadouble redline. On 
each side of every joint isa reddish-brown raised 
spot, each being joined to its neighbour on the 
next joint by a red line. On the back of the 
fourth and fifth joints there is a fleshy hump 
from these, as well as from the raised spots on 
the sides, and from the back of the middle of 
each joint grows a tuft of long hairs. The 
first, second, third, and the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and last joints each bear a pair of 
legs. G. 8.8 


TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


VARIETIES OF THE BOX. 
Buxvus SEMPERVIRENS. 


THE varieties of the common Box have now 
become so numerous in gardens and nurseries 
that it may be, perhaps, desirable to mention a 
few of those that are most useful for the garden, 
and especially the winter garden. It must 
often bea puzzle to those who are planting a 
new garden to select the best sorts from the 
long list given in most nursery catalogues. 
Some of the sorts are not particularly distinct 
and beautiful, while others are so much alike 
that one sort will answer the purpose of two of 
them. The common kind, which we call the 
type, is, next to the Holly, our most beautiful 
evergreen, especially when seen wild, as at Box 
Hill, near Dorking, and other chalky hills in 
England, often mixed with the Juniper and the 
Yew. It is, and perhaps always will be, indis- 
pensable in a garden, because there are few 
evergreen shrubs that succeed so well under the 
shade of trees and give us such a bright mass 
of greenery during winter. It is, therefore, like 
the Holly, the Laurel, and the Mahonia—the 
stock plant that a garden designer always relies 
upon, especially in districts where the soil is of 
a chalky nature, it being specially suited to such 
soils and always to be depended upon. 

There are about a score of named kinds of 
Box enumerated in the various catalogues, 
English and Continental, but half-a-dozen of 
these would suffice for anyone who does not 
aim at forming a collection. Of the Tree Box 
(arborescens) there are several kinds with varie- 
gated leaves. Aurea marginata has leaves mar- 
gined with yellow, and in semi-shade is a hand- 
some evergreen if seen in a mass with some tree 
or shrub near of a distinct colour to serve as a 
foil. Argentea variegata differs from the last in 
having the variegation whitish or silvery, and 
is also an effective shrub. Handsworthiensis, 
which originated in the Handsworth Nurseries, 
is a particularly fine variety, with broad foliage 
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and dense and massive habit of growth, and the 
form of it called aurea marginata is finer even 
than the form of the same name mentioned first. 
Glauca is distinct in having the undersides of 
the leaves conspicuously whitish, and pyramid- 
alis has a decided tendency to assume a conical 
outline in its growth. Then we come to the 





varieties which have much narrower leaves than 






Common Box. 


the type, and these are particularly useful for | 
formal gardening as an edging to beds, masses of 
choice evergreens, or as dwarf hedges as a 
change from Yew, which is, perhaps, becoming 
to be a too common feature in formal gardening, 
to the exclusion of the many other suitable ever- 
greens. The best of these narrow-leaved forms 
are those named myrtifolia, rosmarinifolia, and 
thymifolia, names which are supposed to be 
descriptive of the foliage of the sorts. They 
are all dwarf-growing kinds, dense in growth, 
and probably are forms of the garden edging 
Box, B. suffruticosa. These small Boxes are 
suitable either for lines or in masses as ground- 
work for other plants or shrubs. They look 
absurd if dotted about singly or on the margins 
of shrubberies, as one too often sees them. 


One of the finest of all the dwarf Boxes is 
the Japanese B. japonica, which is regarded as 
a distinct species. The golden variety of it, B. 
japonica aurea, is the most recent addition to 
the list of dwarf Boxes, and decidedly one of 
the best, as it is a dense and strong grower, 
thoroughly hardy, of a distinct golden hue, and 
is capable of producing a beautiful effect in 
winter if tastefully planted in masses as a 
ground or carpet to something else. It is finest 
always in autumn and winter, for if fully ex- 
posed it is liable to acquire a sickly appearance 
under a hot sun. It is, therefore, always best 
to plant it as an undergrowth to some light 
growing shrub. There is also a variety of B. 
japonica named microphylla, with much smaller 
leaves than the type, but this form is not readily 
obtainable. The Minorca Box (B. balearica) is 
what may be termed a neglected shrub, seeing 
it is one of the handsomest evergreens we have, 
much finer than our common Box in every way, 
growing to a larger size and having bolder 
foliage. The leaves are larger and of a paler 
green, and grown on the chalk in full sun it 
takes on a bronzy tint, which is different from 
that of most other evergreens. It is, perhaps, 
not quite so hardy in a severe winter, but it 
cannot be termed tender. In some old gardens 
in the south I have seen it tree size, and being 
so distinct it at once attracts attention. In the 
midlands and the north it is advisable to plant 
it on sloping ground where the soil is warmer 
and well drained. The Chinese Box (B. longi- 
folia or chinensis) is not such a satisfactory 
evergreen, as it is really tender in cold dis- 
tricts. It is dwarfer and smaller in leaf than 
the common Box, and therefore is not particu- 
larly valuable. 


The Box is purely a fine-foliaged shrub, most 
useful when intelligently used in the garden, | 
but not nearly so much in demand now as 
formerly, when it was the fashion to clip the 
Box into animal forms and other monstrosities, 





As there is now a decided tendency, and a most | 


commendable fashion, of planting masses of 
dwarf evergreen shrubs as a groundwork for the 
finer of the herbaceous perennials in formal beds 
on terraces in place of ‘‘ bedding ” plants, the 
various forms of the Box are likely to be put to 
a more extended use. They furnish the beds in 
winter with the necessary greenery, relieving 
the bareness of the 
ground after the per- 
ennials are cut down 
in autumn. WV 





Berberis vire- 
scens. — This Bar- 
berry is during the 
winter months the 
niost attractive of all 
the deciduous mem- 
bers of the genus, as 
the bark of the young 
shoots is of a warm 
reddish-brown colour, and so noticeable is this 
that, though less bright than the Dogwoods, it 
must be classed with them and some of the 
Willows, which serve to enliven our gardens 
during the dull days of winter. JB. virescens is 
a native of the Himalayas, and the confusion 
that exists among these Asiatic Barberries suffi- 
ciently accounts for the various names that have 
been bestowed upon it. For instance, it is far 
more often met with under the name of B. 
aristata than that of B. virescens, while it is 
sometimes known as B. Lycium and B. asiatica. 
From a flowering or fruiting point of view, B. 
virescens does not possess any special character- 
istics, and it is only in the winter, when devoid 
of foliage, that the warm-coloured bark is par- 
ticularly noticeable.—T. 





WHITE-FLOWERED AZALEAS. 


AZALEAS may be divided into two classes, the 
deciduous hardy kinds and the evergreen or 
greenhouse varieties, to which we here confine 
our remarks. They belong to the Heathwort 
family, and are very closely allied to Rhododen- 
drons. Thanks to the persistent efforts of the 
florist and hybridiser, Azaleas are now to be 
found of almost every shade of colour, whilst 
they are extremely free-flowering, and their 
blooms yield a delicate perfume. These quali- 
ties combined have led to their becoming 
universally popular, and they are now almost 
indispensable, not only to those who have 
accommodation for them as window plants, but 


also for those who grow them into specimens for | 


the embellishment of their greenhouses and 
conservatories: 
Azaieas yield very easily to the influence of 





for the earliest bloomers, as very little forcing 
will be necessary. Those plants which have 
been forced should be kept in heat to finish 
their growth, and when this is completed, 


|removed to the greenhouse, and afterwards to 


the open air, in order to thoroughly ripen their 
wood and set their buds for the next season, but 
those plants which have not been forced I prefer 
to grow in the open air, and if the plants are not 


| too large and unwieldy planted out in the open. 


I am quite aware many disagree with this 
system, but I have never known anyone who has 
given it a fair trial have anything to say against 
it. The advantages to be obtained by adopting 
this system of planting out Azaleas are rich deep 
green foliage, entirely free from thrips, and with 
such an abundance of bloom as cannot be 
imagined by those who have only seen them 
under pot culture. It is true, however, that 
treated in this manner they do not increase in 
size so rapidly as those specimens grown under 
glass, because the growths made in a season are 
much shorter, but this is really an advantage to 
those having but limited space, at the same time 
the plants become very dense and compact. The 
only drawback I have found in practising this 
system was that as the plants rooted so freely 
when lifted in the autumn, they required, after 
a season or two, a much larger pot than was 
compatible with the size of the plant. To obviate 
this I had the sides of the balls of earth scored 
and slightly reduced every year before planting 
them into their summer quarters, a plan which 
I found to answer admirably. These Azaleas 
are not planted indiscriminately in the 
borders, but in properly prepared beds, and as 
the subsoil was sand no further drainage was 
necessary. 


The compost consisted of peat, loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, in the proportion of about 
three parts of the first and one each of the other 
ingredients. The plants were never allowed to 
become dry at the roots, and during dry weather 
the water was applied by means of a hose to 
the foliage and roots every evening, and I have 
never seen cleaner or more handsome specimens, 
and none which could approach them for freedom 
of flowering. All growers have not the conveni- 
ence, however, to carry out the planting-out 
system, but I strongly advocate growing the 
general collection of plants in the open air. In 
the first place, it produces foliage of such depth 
of colour and cleanliness as is impossible to 
obtain under glass, even with great expenditure 
of labour and expense. The plants become well 
and regularly set with flower-buds, and not one- 
sided and gappy, as is often the case with indoor 
grown specimens. The plants should be set 
outdoors in an open space, so that the sun may 
shine upon them on all sides at some time in 
the day, and so arranged that each plant will 














Azalea Deutsche Perle. 


artificial heat, so that with a little gentle forcing 
plants may be had in flower from Christmas to 
midsummer, if a sufficient stock can be kept to 
maintain the succession. Moreover, the plants 
that have been forced for a year or two will 


shade its neighbour’s pot. In order to prevent 
the pots becoming sufficiently heated to burn 
the roots, the outside row of pots should be 
surrounded by a low hedge or fence, which 
should not be higher than the pots, otherwise 


naturally produce their blooms earlier, and, | the bottom part of the plants may be deficient 


therefore, these particular plants should be kept ' of bloom. 


In the autumn the plants should be 








housed before the frosts begin, and they should | 


he kept cool and quiet, but not allowed to suffer 
from drought. An oversupply of moisture, 
however, is equally dangerous. 


Azaleas are specially valuable for cut flowers, | 


as they bear cutting with impunity. Azaleas 
«re easily propagated from cuttings or by graft- 
ing. The latter process is the most usual, 
hecause many of the finer kinds are somewhat 
bad growers upon their own roots, and derive 
much benefit by being grafted upon a strong- 
growing stock. 

The following comprise some of the very best 
white - flowered Azaleas in cultivation :— 
Deutsche Perle, which is illustrated on page 19, 
is a very early and free-blooming variety. The 
blooms in the bud state are very charming, 
resembling miniature Rose-buds, whilst they in 
all stages are of the purest white ; A. Borsig, a 
variety of good form, very double, and pure 
white; Bernard Andre alba is a compact- 
growing variety, and has a fine double 
flower ; Imbricata is the most perfect double 
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racemes of dull white flowers, and has been quite 
a pretty picture. Its charm is heightened a 
the pleasant fragrance of the blossoms, whic 

appear some time in advance of the foliage. 
This shrub is far from being common in gardens, 
but it is obtainable from some of the leading 
dealers in trees and shrubs, who sometimes grow 
it under the name of Prunus californica. It is 
a native of the North-Western United States. 





THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


GOURDS. 


Or late years Gourds have received more atten- 
tion. Amateur gardeners will find them useful 
in addition to being ornamental. Anyone who 
can grow the Vegetable Marrow can grow the 
Gourd, and their diversity of shapes and bright 
colours make them interesting objects. They 
grow readily. The Gourd is half-hardy, and 
many amateurs know them as Pumpkins, but 
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and a ar fine grower. Another desirable 
variety is Mammoth. This is very large and 
does not always come true to colour ; it assumes 
various shades. Both the above are good when 
cooked in a young state. The American kinds 
find favour in this country on account of their 
great size, the Ohio being excellent for cooking, 
and if allowed to mature is used dried for several 
purposes. This is the variety largely used for 
soup in hot climates, and is a desirable vege- 
table. The large green and large yellow are wel 
known, and these anyone can grow ; the same 
remarks apply to the orange-coloured and yellow 
tourds, the only difference being the colour of 
the outside skin. The best of the smaller 
Gourds are the Crown und the Custard varieties. 
These are of closer growth than the large kinds. 
The Nutmeg Gourd is nearly round, with red, 
highly-scented flesh and is very pretty in a collec- 
tion. The Naples Gourd is more like a large 
Cucumber, of a deep green colour, sweet and 
pleasant to eat raw. Of course, these smaller 





kinds are distinct from the Pumpkin or Squash 














Gourds. From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Great Warley, 


flower I know; it is, however, sometimes 
streaked with rose; Louis Von Baden, one of 
the best single whites ; Madeline, flowers very 
large, smooth, and of great substance, pure 
white and semi-double ; Madame Charles Van 
Kekhaute, very handsome, large, pure white, 
the flowers having crisped edges ; Mlle. Marie 
Lefebvre, an excellent form; Princess Louise, 
an exquisite double form of great substance ; 
Pucelle de Gand, a very fine pure single white 
variety ; Raphael, a fine, sweet-scented double 
white form; Reine de Portugal, a double form 
of great\substance ; Rosa Bonheur, a superb 
large single white-flowered kind; Souvenir de 
Francois Vervaene, a very large free-flowering 
form. W. 


Nuttalia cerasiformis.—Although the 
flowers of this hardy shrub have no bright colour 
to recommend them, they are at the time of year 
they appear very welcome. During the latter 
part of February and early March a large spread- 


ing bush in the arboretum at Kew has been | 


covered with the pendulous, Currant-like 





the latter are large, and some of the true Gourds 
very small, but the culture is similar. All the 
varieties do best planted out at the end of May 
or in early June. Many amateurs take a delight 
in growing the huge, mammoth Gourds as 
large as possible, and, given good soil, ample | 
moisture, and warmth, there is no difficulty in 
growing fruits to exceed 1 ewt. Some readers 
may ask, Are Gourds useful? and I reply, 
Many of them are if used at the right season. 
In France these plants are largely grown and 
made good use of, and in tropical countries the 
Gourd is eaten in a raw state, as some of the 
varieties are somewhat like a huge Melon. It 
makes an excellent soup, and a vegetable too, if 
well stewed and not too ripe when gathered. 
Space does not permit me to go at length into 
the Continental kinds, and I will confine my 
note to those which may be sown now or until 
the end of April for early June planting out. 
One kind less known than it ought to be is 
Spanish Giant, and this grows to an immense 


‘the Turk’s-cap, 





size, being quite globular in shape, and of a bright 
yellow colour. It is excellent for decoration 





Essex. 


varieties. Under this heading may be classed 
an ornamental variety of 
medium size and with Pumpkin-like flesh. The 
Patagonian is a very handsome fruit, more like 
a Marrow in shape, the flesh yellow and ribbed ; 
it is an excellent keeper if cut when nearly ripe. 
The Egg-shaped, the Chestnut, and Orange are 
all small but ornamental kinds, and there are 
many others well worth growing. I find that 
many of the varieties are named after the 
countries in which they are grown. Thus they 
are not always distinct, as some of the Spanish 
Gourds when grown elsewhere receive distinct 
names. 

Culture is simple, and now is the time to 
proceed. Where an amateur can find space I 
would advise growing a collection, as by this 
means more interest is secured. A collection of 
three or four dozen is obtained at small cost, and 
if a dozen of the large ones or edible kinds are 
grown it isample. The seeds are best sown in 
a pot, one seed in a small pot or three in a large 
one, under glass if possible. If glass be not 
available, sow in April, make up a warm bed of 


{ 


| 
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manure, and raise the plants thus. Be careful 
not to give much water until growth is active— 
in fact, till seedlings form the third leaf. Plant 
ont in light, rich soil early in June ona south 
border, or they may run over a fence, or be used 
as a screen. Give copious supplies of water or 
liquid-manure in hot weather. Water overhead 
in the evening ; in fact, treat like Vegetable 
Marrows. G. W. 





Treatment of Asparagus-beds.—I 
have Asparagus-beds, which on account of much 
rain were not manured in the ordinary way last 
autumn. It is now, I presume, too late to 
apply stable-manure as a mulch? Will it do to 
use salt also, or will the latter be sufficient 
alone ?—E. A. F. 


*.* We think Asparagus best manured in 
early spring ; but, of course, the manure must 
be thoroughly decayed and well broken up, 
not strawy. We alvo advise doing the work 
at once, as the rains will pulverise the 
manure by the time the plants push through, 
and the roots receive the new food just at 
time required, not when manured in the 
autumn. For artificial foods you would have 
helped us if you had stated the kind of 
soil—if heavy or light. If heavy, do not 
apply salt until May or June, and give it in 
showery weather; also you" may repeat the 
dressing monthly till September, it being 
preferable to give it in smaller quantities at 
intervals, rather than a large dose. Salt is 
not sufficient without manures; it is a good 
addition, as the plants delight in a certain 
amount of saline matter. On the other hand, 
if your beds are not poor, there is no need 
1o give decayed stable-manure at this season. 
We would advise artificial manure, and we 
have a good opinion of fish-manure. If this 
be used about twice liberally, now and June, 
just raked in the surface, it will prove 
beneficial. 


=~ Celery culture ( Barbara ).— We have 
often gone into the culture of Celery, and we 
fear space will not allow of another article 
just now. Look regularly at ‘‘Garden 
Work” in this journal; it will help you 
ereatly. Sow seed at once in pans of. light 
sil if you have glass. If not glass sow on 
a warm border next month, and cover at 
night for a few weeks. When plants are 
in the third leaf transplant into rich, light 
soil, 6Ginches apart. Well water, and when 
large enough plant in the trenches in a 
single row. Prepare trench by digging 
out soil to a depth of from 9 inches to 
12 inches. Place the soil on each side of the 
trench, in the bottom of which put 3 inches 
to 4 inches of well-decayed manure. Di 
this in, and then allow it to settle, an 
plant. Lift the plants with a good ball of 
soil and roots intact, removing any side 
shoots. After planting give abundance of 
water in dry weather ; and Celery is much 
improved in flavour if liquid-manure is 
given at intervals, but not too strong, also 
soot and salt in showery weather. Sand- 
ringham White and Leicester Red, and 
Major Clarke’s Red are good varieties. Sow 
Leeks at once on a warm border. Plant 
out in May in shallow trenches in richly- 
manured land. Leeks need much moisture 
aid food. 


Late Celery.—For many years I have 
planted late rows of Celery. These are never 
moulded up in any way till December, and if 
frosty they are left alone. Strange to say, this 
never runs prematurely, and remains good well 
into May if lifted early in April, laid in under 
a north wall, and kept moist. This lot is 
planted on the flat, and is earthed up by draw- 
ing soil up to it with a hoe as late in the year 
as possible. The variety is Standard-bearer, 
one of the best late kinds I have grown. Of 
course the heads are dwarf, but they are large 
enough for the purpose required. The seeds are 
sown in the open ground late in April, or early 


, in May, very thinly and theseedlingsarenot trans- 





planted, but lifted direct imto the rows when of a 
goodsize. [admit this is simple culture, but it is 
much better for growing late supplies than 
using plants raised in heat. Such plants are 
much hardier and are superior to those allowed 
to remain a long time in seed-beds or boxes.—S. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE GREAT REEDS. 


Tue Arundos are very ornamental hardy plants 
of easy cultivation. The best effects are obtained 
when they are planted in bold masses. The sub- 
ject of the peaumnet ing illustration is one of the 
most graceful o all the Grasses. In general 
appearance A. conspicua resembles the Pampas 
Grass, but it is not so vigorous in growth. Its 
leaves are broad, flat, and slightly serrated. The 
long, feather-like plumes are thrown up early in 
the season, and last in perfection until late in 
the autumn. They are very effective when 
being tossed about in a gentle breeze on a sunny 
day. A. Donax is very vigorous, growing to a 
height of from 8 feet to 14 feet in this climate. 
It is a highly decorative plant, and when planted 
on the banks of streams or ponds produces a very 
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or for associating with such things as Andro- 
medas. We have seen it repeatedly of late with 
its tiny blossoms and buds. There are many 
pee in the garden admirably suited to the 

ardy Heaths, such as the margin of a bank of 
Rhedodendrons. In such a place it is sure to 
be quite happy and find soil and situation alike 
congenial. 





THE ALPINE AURICULA. 
(In rEpLy To ‘‘C. §. J.”) 


A CORRESPONDENT, ‘‘C. S. J.,” puts several 
auenes on the alpine and fancy Auricula, and a 
etailed answer may be useful. The alpine 
Auricula does best and is most effective when 
well planted in the rock garden, and when 
treated in this way the plants do not require 
replanting for several seasons ; indeed, I have 
now a group of a pretty variety named Diadem, 





Silvery Reed Grass (Arundo conspicua). From a photograph by Mr. 8S. Wyndham-Fitzherbert, 
Lanscombe House, Torquay, 


Its long stems are clothed with 


telling effect. 
1t is not planted 


broad, glaucous-green leaves. 
half so much as itought tobe. A. Donax varie- 
gata is prettily marked with white. It is of 
dwarfer and more compact habit than the type. 
It is a good grower, very distinct, and looks 
well in beds or treated as single specimens on 
the lawn. It also makes a very fine pot plant 
for a cool conservatory. The Arundos delight 
in a moist, well-drained soil, and a position 
sheltered from very boisterous winds. They 
are sun-loving plants, and require copious sup- 
plies of water during the growing season. They 
are considered to be rather tender. This is a 
mistake, as they will survive winters of ordinary 
severity without the slightest protection. The 
best time for planting them is in spring, just 
after growth has commenced. 





Brica carnea.—This is always a safe plant 
for winter gardening, either for margins of beds 


of which I planted in a group a dozen small 
plants, and these increased so in size that I 
counted over a hundred trusses the fifth year 
after planting. I have also known a single 
lant increase in size and maintain its position 
or twenty years without being disturbed. For 
rock gardens and the front line of herbaceous 
borders seedlings are preferable. 

The fanciers and exhibitors grow their plants 
in flower-pots, and in this way they can be 
grown under glass, and be protected from 
inclement weather. The choicer varieties are 
cultivated in flower-pots, and the ordinary kinds 
are suitable for this purpose. I have won many 
first prizes with show and alpine Auriculas, and 





always use ordinary flower-pots, unglazed. The 
best potting-soil is composed of four-parts loam, 
one of leaf-mould, one of decayed manure, and 
some coarse Bedfordshire sand. The flower- 
pots do not need much drainage. One large 
crock in the bottom of each pot, with smaller 
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pieces over it, and some fibrous turf, from 
which the earth particles have been shaken 
out, placed over to prevent the compost 
from mixing with the drainage; failing the 
fibrous turf, some Moss may be used. Pot 
firmly, and the best sized pots to use are those 
that are from 34 inches to 4} inches diameter. 
Place the plants near the glass in an 
ordinary garden frame. The gold centres of an 
alpine Auricula bloom are most esteemed. 
None can be said to have pure white centres. 
They are light cream coloured, opening with a 
pale yellow tint, but as the corolla becomes 
older the tint gets paler, until it is almost white 
sometimes. ‘The cream-centred varieties are 
usually purple or maroon-purple, shading to a 
paler tint at the margin, while those with yellow 
centres are crimson or maroon-crimson, shading 
to a much lighter tint at the margin. 

Fancy Auriculas, as exhibited in the clasees 
provided for them at the National Society’s 
Exhibition, are such as cannot be admitted into 
the classes for green, grey, and white edged or 
selfs. They have white mealed centres, and a 
rreen, grey, or white edge, but they have no 
body or ground colour as an Auricula ought to 
have. They are not found in the alpine section. 
Twelve good alpines are Diadem (Gorton), Edith 
(Turner), Defiance (Turner), Mrs. Harry Turner 
(Turner), Emperor Frederick (Douglas), Unique 
(Turner), Dean. Hole (Douglas), Mrs. Martin 
(Martin), Miss Moon (Douglas), Nellie Hibberd 
(Douglas), Toujours Gaie (Douglas), Charles 
Turner (Turner). ew, ebe 


CHRYSANTHHSMUMS. 


Mildew on Chrysanthemum-cut- 
tings (Alice).—Do not be dismayed because 
your young plants are affected with mildew, as 
this is by no means uncommon in the early 
spring. We cannot tell you what is the probable 
cause of the plants being affected in this way 
without first knowing the exact conditions under 
which they are grown. The appearance of 
mildew may be due to entirely different con- 
ditions, as it is sometimes seen in dry and some- 
times in wet weather. A good remedy is 
to lightly syringe the foliage with water, 
afterwards dressing the affected parts with 
sulphur, the moist condition of the foliage 
causing the sulphur to adhere thereto. The 
plants should soon recover and grow out of it, 
and we think you would contribute to their 
well-being if you transferred them to cold frames, 
where protection can be given against severe 
weather. On fine days freely ventilate, and this 
will have the effect of encouraging strong and 
healthy growth. 


Stopping Chrysanthemums (Begin- 
ner).—The list which you send to us cannot be 
given in detail, but we think the following rules 
good ones: Late sorts, such as the Queen and 
Boule d’Or (old) may be stopped at the end of 
April, and the first crown-buds retained. Other 
fairly late sorts, such as Mrs. W. H. Lees, 
Golden Gate, and Sir E. Lawrence, should be 
stopped during the last week in March and 
second crown-buds retained. Other sorts which 
are rather earlier than the November shows 
should be stopped at the end of the second week 
in April, and the second crown-buds in this case 
retained. Such standard sorts as Chas. Davis 
and its parent, Viviand Morel, Phcebus, Chas. 
Molin, besides many others, come true to time 
without any interference with their growth. 


Stopping Chrysanthemums (Stamp). 
—Suppose you stop your plants now, the next 
bud that appears is the first crown-bud—that is 
to say, stopping a plant stands for, or rather is, 
the equivalent of a ‘‘ break” bud forming, and 
causing other shoots to form. When you are 
advised to ‘‘ retain” or ‘‘ take” the first crown- 
bud, it is the first bud which appears on the 
plants after being stopped that has to be 
manipulated. 


Carnation-pipings.—Seeing an article in 
GARDENING InLustratep for February 20th, 
on propagating Carnations from pipings, I should 
like to give my experience, thinking it may be 
of some help to your readers. For some time I 
tried the method described for taking my Carna- 
tion-cuttings, but found it very unsatisfactory, 
as they almost invariably ‘‘ damped off.” I may 
say I tried some hundreds every season with 


poor success, until an old gardener explained to 
me the mistake I made was in “cutting” the 
end at all. It should be torn off the plant, and 
inserted in the ground, merely removing a few 
of the lower leaves without ‘‘ cutting off the 
bottom of the piping,” as is usually done, in 
this way leaving on ‘‘the shoulder,” which is 
the part that throws the roots. Last August I 
planted three dozen Mrs. Sinkins Pink in the 
open ground, and ‘notwithstanding the wet 
winter, I have not lost one of them. I may add 
this applies equally to Rose-cuttings. DEVON. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANT PROPAGATION. 
BouvaARDIAS. 


WueEn plants of these beautiful greenhouse 
flowers are being repotted and started for next 
autumn and winter’s use is an excellent time to 
commence one form of propagation. 
Root-cuttings are easily obtained, as when we 
turn the plants out of pots and remove most of 
the older soil from their roots we have a good 
opportunity. Select pieces about the size of an 
ordinary knitting-needle, and cut these into 
lengths of 2 inches. Preparea pan of light loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand in equal proportions ; almost 
fill the pan, give a good watering, and lay the 
pieces of roots on the surface. Cover over with 
4 inch of the same compost, and stand the pan 
in a temperature of 65 degs. to 75 degs. 
In a short time eyes will push out from the 
pieces of roots, and when they are some 2 inches 


Bouvardia-cutting. 


high they may be lifted from the panand grown 
on in the ordinary way. 

Soon after the old plants have been repotted 
and placed in a greenhouse temperature to start 
them into new growth, we can take soft-wooded 
cuttings after the form of our illustration. 
These will need a sandy and light compost in 
which to root, and must be kept close. Many 
fail to root them through keeping the cuttings 
too moist and close. By frequently wiping the 
inside of the cloche or glass this can be avoided. 
Use plenty of sand on the surface, and seldom 
sprinkle after the first good watering imme- 
diately after the cuttings are inserted. Pot on 
when rooted and head them back frequently. 
In June or July plants may be placed in a pit or 
frame upon a spent hot-bed that has been used 
for raising summer- flowering annuals, ete. 
Here they will grow until end of September, 
when they should be lifted, potted into a rich 
but light compost, removed to the greenhouse, 
and frequently sprinkled until recovered, mean- 
time shading from bright sun for a few days. 
This is easier than pot culture from the first, 
and danger of drought through the summer is 
avoided. 


Aotus gracillima.—The leguminiferous 
greenhouse plants are always in strong force at 
this season of the year, and among all the groups 
of purely shrubby plants do most to enliven and 
give variety to the cool-houses. This Aotus is a 
worthy member of the group, being free- 
flowering, easily grown, and exceptionally 
graceful in habit. It has long, slender shoots, 
growing from | foot to 2 feet in a single season, 
these being furnished with small, dark green 
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leaves. The flowers are axillary, and when the 
plant is at its best the graceful shoots are trans- 
formed into yellow wands, the blossoms being so 
thick as to practically hide the leaves. The 
species is most useful as a pot plant, but may, 
when it becomes inconyeniently large, 
planted out in the conservatory, in either case 
requiring a peaty soil. After flowering the 
shoots should be cut back to within a few inches 
of the previous year’s wood, giving the plants for 
a few weeks a brisk, moist heat. After growth 
has fairly recommenced ordinary greenhouse 
treatment is required. 


ROSBS. 


Pruning Roses.—Would you or some of 
your correspondents kindly tell me how to | 
prune the following Roses, as I gather some of | 
them differ greatly in the severity of the treat- 
ment required? I must prune them myself this 
year. All are bushes, and four or five years 
old. Gloire de Dijon, Malmaison, Marie Van 
Houtte, W. A. Richardson, La France, Vis- 
countess Folkestone. —CLERIcUs, Torquay. 


* * Prune Gloire de Dijon and William Allen 
Richardson by cutting away what can be spared 
of the old wood without sacrificing any of the 
long growths made last season. It is these 
which are most valuable, and which will flower 
throughout their entire length if left. You may 
simply remove the tips of these and thin out the 
lateral growths where crowded, cutting the re- 
mainder back half-way. Marie Van Houtte 
needs a little thinning out of weak wood and 
the rest shortened back half-way. Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, La France, and Viscountess 
Folkestone need very little pruning. Cut back 
the weak shoots half-way, and leave the rest 
two-thirds of their length. We presume you 
wish for a quantity of blossom in preference to | 
a limited number of extra quality, and have | 
replied accordingly. | 

Niphetos Rose buds failing.—I shall 
be pleased if you will tell me the reason of Rose- 
buds (Niphetos) when about } inch in size 
turning soft and then brown in colour, then 
falling off withered? I havea few plants in 
8-inch pots, potted last October, and in 
December I placed them in greenhouse, and 
have kept them in a temperature of from 
40 degs. to 50degs. Ihave watered moderately 
with warm water, and syringed occasionally 
with Quassia-chips and soft-soap in warm 
water. During the last fortnight I have 
ventilated, but have maintained the above 
temperature. A reply in your next issue will 
be much esteemed.—ISINGLASs. 

*.* Niphetos is particularly liable to cast its 
buds as you describe, and if you exceeded 
in strength with your washing solutions, 
allowed the plants to feel a draught or get dry, 
the young buds of this beautiful Rose will often 
behave thus. They need more care at that 
stage than any other. We would prefer a rise 
of 10 degs. in temperature now. 


Pruning Crimson Rambler Rose.— 
I have read with interest the article on pruning 
climbers in your to-day’s issue, but I should like — 
your further advice re a Crimson Rambler that 
I put in last year. Originally it was one stem, 
but last year threw out four new rods 6 feet to 
10 feet long. The main stem is covered with 
lateral growth from bottom to top, and promises 
to be very bushy. Ought I to cut this stem 
clean away from the bottom? Being a cluster 
Rose, I did not know whether to give it the 
same treatment as a Maréchal Niel or Gloire de 
Dijon.—F. G. L. 

*.* Cut away the centre piece of your CU. 
Rambler Rose at the point indicated by a cross 
in your sketch. Clusters of Roses will form 
from every eye upon the long rods. This Rose 
needs scarcely any pruning. 


Wiphetos Rose.—I have a climbing 
Rose, Niphetos, growing in a large pot in a 
greenhouse. The plant looks fairly healthy, 
and there are plenty of flower-buds, but the 
young leaves curl, not shrivel, and the first 
flower-bud’s stem seems to dry away and the 
flower drops. Can anyone tell me the cause ?— 
AMATEUR. 

* * Sudden changes of temperature, or once 
allowing the plant to get overdry, will cause 
this. It may be you have | too strong 
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liquid-manures, or too strong an insecticide 
when combating with insect enemies. Any of 
these would have the effect you describe ; and 
Niphetos is more than usually subject to throw 
its buds when in a very young stage. 


Pruning Hybrid Brier Roses 
(7. M. H.).—By no means prune these. Weare 
glad our note wasin time. Had you pruned 
you would have lost their beautiful blossoms, 
and simply got more flowerless growth. ‘Tie 
them to stakes and form a hedge. In this form 
we have them 7 feet to 10 feet high, and they 
will grow even 11 feet to 15 feet next season. Our 
plan was to cross a few strong stakes in the form 
of lattice work, but by the second season they 
were a support to themselves. Certainly no 
animal of ordinary size will ever pass through a 
hedge of four-year-old Hybrid Sweet Briers. 


General Jacqueminot Rose in pot 
( Countess ).—You seem to be treating your Rose 
correctly, but are, we fear, giving a little too 
much ventilation, and thereby running risk of 
draughts. Too much or too little water, as well 
as a draught of cold air, are the chief causes of 
mildew. You have no other remedy against the 
‘‘brown grub” or Rose-maggot than hand- 
picking, and must persevere for a short time or 
they will spoil every flower. 


Roses for porch (An Ignorant Amateur). 
—We are very glad to receive your query and 
interesting letter. If your porch will have an 
outer door, which we imagine from plan sent, 
then you can grow many plants inside. Cobza 
scandens, Clematis indivisa lobata, Roses, the 
choicer Passifloras, and Chimonanthus fragrans 
would grow as climbers. You evidently manage 
plants well. Could you not plant them in boxes 
and cover these with a few pieces of Cork-bark 
to hide their roughness, and improve the appear- 
ance of the whole?) We would recommend the 
three first named plants. Wedonot know what 
the rules are at the Botanic Gardens, but have 
little doubt the curator would help, as far as 
possible, any ‘lover of flowers.” We shall be 
pleased to have a note about the way you grow 
your winter flowers. 


Rose-cuttings and blighted Roses 
(Semper ).—We would not recommend you to 
move the Rose-cuttings now. Disturbing the 
callus at their base would probably be fatal. 
Regarding the blight, you cannot do better than 
syringe freely with a weak solution of soft-soap, 
not more than 1 oz. to the gallon, adding a tea- 
spoonful of sulphur to this. The carbonate of 
ammonia is too powerful for your use, 

Best standard Roses.—I shall feel obliged if you 


will name half-a-dozen of the best standard Roses for a 
southern position, well protected ?—Roszs. 


*,* General Jacqueminot, La France, Marie Van Houtte, 
Dupuy Jamain, Boule de Neige, and William Allen 
Richardson would give you a good variety of colour. 


Treatment of Rose-cuttings (Shepherd's Bush). 
—Uncover the cuttings and leave them untouched until 
next autumn. There is no difficulty in rooting Roses pro- 
vided one uses ripened growth of the same season. 
Insert in a sandy compost ; but your locality is not very 
favourable, and they would probably do better upon some 
foster roots. 





2844.—Auriculas from seed.—For two 
or three successive years I sowed the seed thinly 
in boxes of turf-soil and sand. When germina- 
tion was visible I tilted one side of each box on 
a brick, so as to give a slope of about 30 degs., 
the spot chosen having shelter from east 
winds. I never put mine under glass from first 
to last, and had a large collection without losing 
any. They delight in snow, but a fall often up- 
roots them, and in the subsequent thaw they 
must be replaced in the soil. Such is their 
vitality that in my very cold climate I have 
seen stout specimens which had been accident- 
ally dropped on the garden walks without any 
soil at their roots remain fresh and flowering for 
weeks. I have some of the original stock now, 
seventeen years old, in my garden.—W. H. L., 
Cumberland. 


2815.—Snail Bean.—This was originally introduced 
to India from South America ; in South Africa, too, it is 
very common. A climber known as ‘‘Snall Bean,” with a 
large, sweet-scented flower, and, of course, requires stove 
heat, and will grow in any good garden soil. I think 
Vilmorin & Co., of Paris, have it in their list.—W. H. L. 


Repairing old much-nailed walls.—When 
trees are at rest unnail them, fill holes with mortar or 
cement (three sand to one cement), and then fasten wire- 
netting used for sheep, 4-inch mesh, and train to it. Iron 


staples put into old holes with cement i 
Gas i ment (pure) will fasten 
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TIME TABLE FOR SOWING VEGETABLES. 


In reply to ‘J. G. M.” and many other sub- 
scribers, we give an extended time table, suit- 
able for any part of the kingdom. For the 
extreme north the dates may be a full fortnight 
later for early crops, and sooner for winter. 
For mid counties a week sooner, or in exposed 
gardens. Of course, other varieties may be 
used if desired. 


Variety. Time to sow. |When ready. 


BROAD BEANS: 


Early Long Pod February or |June 
early March 
Monarch and Leviathan |March July 
Green Windsor March July (end) 
FRENCH BEANS, DWARF: 
Mohawk April June 


Ne Plus Ultra 
Canadian Wonder 


End of April 
May and June 


Late June 
July & August 





RUNNER BEANS. May July to Oct. 
PEAS 
Chelsea Gem March June 
Stratagem March (end) Late June 
Autocrat or Satisfaction [April July 
Windsor Castle May August 


Late Queen or Ne Plus Ultra|June (early) September 

BROCCOLI : 
Self-protecting Autumn \pril 
Main Crop or Early White|April 


October 
December 





Sprouting May February 

Model May April 

Late Queen May May 
CAULIFLOWERS : 

Snowball March June 

Pearl March July 

Autumn Giant March September 

Autumn Mammoth April October 

CABBAGE ; 

Gem March August 

Favourite April September 

Rosette Colewort June November 


Ellam’s Early Dwarf July 10th to 20th/April & May 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS : 





Matchless Gem March October 
Paragon April November 
Exhibition April Dec. to March 

KALE OR BORECOLE : 
Dwarf Curled Scotch March January 
Asparagus Kale April February 
Cottager’s Kale May March 

BEET: 

Globe March June 
Nutting’s Dwarf Red April September 
Cheltenham Green May Nov. to April 


ASPARAGUS SEED. April to plant in|April 











RHUBARB SEED. April for planting} April 
PARSLEY SEED, March July 
CARROTS : 
Early Gem March June 
Early Nantes March July 
Model April Oct. to March 
CELERY : 
Early Rose March August 
Standard Bearer April september 
White Gem April Jet. tospring 
Criicory : 
Christmas Salad April November 
Witloof May February 
FRAME CUCUMBERS, April June 
LETTUCES : 
Golden Queen March June 
All Year Round March and April|July 
Victoria, Hammersmith | August April 
LEEKS ; 
Lyon March October 
Musselburgh March Winter 
ENDIVE : 
Batavian Green June september 
ONIONS : 
Main Crop or Ailsa Craig |March August 
Tripoli or Giant Rocca August May and June 
PARSNIPS : 
Student or Hollow Crown |March Winter 
RADISH : 
Wood's Frame February April 
Long White, Long Scarlet|/March May 
Savoy: 
Green Curled April October 
Drumhead May December 
TOMATOES, March August 
SPINACH : 
Victoria March May and June 
Long Standing Round August March to May 





no 
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Variety. Time to sow. |When ready. 
TURNIPS : 
Early Milan March June 
Snowball April July 
Red Globe August Winter 
POTATOES ! 
Ringleader or Sharpe’s 
Victor February June 
Ashleaf Veitch’s or Myatt’s|March July 
Windsor Castle March August 
Triumph March October 
Syon Prolific March December 
Magnum Bonum March Spring 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 


It may be necessary to shade a little on bright days. 
Azaleas, bulbs, and other things in bloom soon fade when 
exposed to hot sunshine. It may not in all cases be neces- 
sary, aS some houses require a little shade sooner than 
others. All plants will require more water now. Pelar- 
goniums and other plants coming into bud may have we. k 
liquid-manure. The Clivias or Himantophyllums are ver, 
handsome now, and may be grouped with the Amaryllids 
and Crinums, all of which will do in the conservatory when 
in bloom. This is the best season for renewing or top- 
dressing the border in the conservatory. Some care is 
necessary in selecting the material for filling in the borders 
of new houses. I once had to clear out the borders of a 
large house through using leaf-mould which had little bits 
of Beech-mast mixed with it, and which caused a fungus 
to attack the roots of Camellias and other things. There 
is always the danger of certain parts of the border getting 
dry. Very often, and when peat is used, there may be bits 
of Heather or Bracken roots present, and these may 
generate fungus. A little soot should always be mixed 
with the soil of new borders, and in planting anything out 
of pots in new houses, especially hard-wooded plants such 
as Camellias, Orange-trees, and Acacias, it is most impor- 
tant that the collar of the plants should be kept well up. 
The plants will be sure to get deeper in the soil as the 
settlement takes place, and unless they are kept well up 
it will be necessary to lift and replant, as a hard-woode:! 
subject buried too deep in the earth is sure to die. Years 
ago, when New Holland plants were more grown, we 
had a good many planted out in the borders. I do not say 
that is the best way of growing them, but in roomy houses 
most of the hardiest things will do well. Hovea Celsi, a 
notoriously difficult plant to do well, grew very well for a 
number of years with Eutaxias and other things in a bed 
of peat, and I have never seen such Indian Daphnes in pots 
as we once had in a bed of yellow loam. As bulbs go out 
of bloom move to cold pit, and when hardened a bit plant 
out in the borders and the shrubbery or wherever there is 
room. Keep fires down now during the day. 


Stove. 


Things move rapidly now, and much work is waiting to 
be done. No gardener worthy of the name has any leisure 
—in fact, judging from my own experience, gardeners 
whose hearts are in their work never have any leisure. 
The work grows from day to day, and if not grappled with 
soon gets past us and things suffer. Some of this is doubt- 
less owing to aiming at too much, and especially is this 
the case with plants under glass. It is far better when the 
plants are smothering each other to harden one’s heart 
and cast out the least valuable. The flowering climbers 
will now be moving and anything which requires repotting 
must have attention. There is sure to be a good deal of 
potting to do now, and a little extra warmth and atmos- 
pheric moisture will be desirable. Cuttings of every- 
thing may be rooted now in bottom heat in a brisk 
temperature. If Eucharis Lilies are likely to require 
repotting before another spring it will be best to do it 
now. Night temperature, 65 degs. If the sun strikes 
the house and makes it very hot, I should shade for a time 
rather than give much air to let out all the moisture. 
Gardenias and other flowers soon lose tone and colour if 
exposed to hot sunshine. 


Ferns Under Glass. 

Those Ferns which cannot easily be raised from spores 
should be divided in spring, and if a stock of any kind 
has to be worked, it is far better to work young plants 
than old ones. Take the case of Adiantum Farleyense, 
which has never yet produced spores—at least, I have 
never seen spores of this and believe it to be incapable of 
producing fertile fronds; but I have never had any diffi- 
culty in working up a stock by cutting up young, 
healthy plants into single crowns and potting them in 
the best loam. But where plants do produce seeds 
seedlings are better than divided plants. There are no 
plants like those produced by the large market grower, 
and these are mostly seedlings. Ripe spores may be sown 
any time when they can be had. Young Ferns must have 
heat and moisture to work them up in good condition. 
Palms may be repotted now. 


Watering Inside Fruit Borders. 

I am in favour of inside borders for early and late Vines 
and also for early Peaches, but they must have plenty of 
water, and the water should have something in it, or should 
be used to carry the stimulant sprinkled on the border 
down to the roots. It would take a vast amount of time 
to overwater Peach-trees or Grapes in summer if they had 
only inside borders, and these left unmulched. This is why 
a little mulch is so desirable, especially where the trees 
have filled the house and have settled down to bearing. In 
using fresh stable-manure for mulching, take care the 
ammonia is not too strong for the foliage. In ventilating 
fruit-houses now a little air should be given as soon as 
the sun begins to make any impression upon the tem- 
perature of the houses. 


Window Gardening. 
Rearrange Fern cases. The best plan is to take the Fern 
out carefully before much new growth is made and replar t 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred. 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally gocd 
resulte, 
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in fresh compost. Liliums starting into growth should 
have a light position to keep them sturdy. There will be 
a good deal of repotting to do now. Sow seeds of Stocks, 
Asters, and Phlox Drummondi for planting a border. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Ivy on walls and buildings should now be trimmed in 
close with the shears. Evergreen shrubs which have 
become naked at the bottom through neglect may be cut 
back now. They will soon break and fill up with young 
wood. Prune Roses, commencing with those in the 
warmest situations and on walls and buildings. Study 
each plant and prune according to habit of growth, 
Weakly growers shovld be pruned more than the robust 
and vigorous. Leave the Teas till the last, and in all cases, 
if possible, prune to dormant buds. Old plants which seem 
barkbound and only make thin shoots and produce small 
flowers may be improved by cutting hard back. See to 
the mulching of newly-planted shrubs andtrees. This is a 
wenderful help in keeping the roots moist. It may be 
necessary to water, as we often have drying winds in 
March. Sow the hardiest annuals in broad patches to 
make a good show. Many of the seeds are small, and if 
sown on rough, steely ground will fail to germinate. 
This is a detail that should have attention. It is nota 
diffcult matter to sift a few bushels of soil to cover small 
seeds where the conditions are not suitable. Stir the soil 
freely among Pansies, Carnations, and spring flowers 


generally. 
Fruit Garden, 

Plant Melons in frames as soon as the temperature is 
right. To be successful the heat must be steady and 
lasting. Plant in good sound loam, slightly enriched 
with a little bone-meal. Early Vines must be looked over 
once a week to regulate the growth. If sub-laterals are 
permitted to run out the growth is likely to do harm. 
Overcrowding is always bad, and the removal of a lot of 
foliage at once checks the roots and may lead to shanking 
later on. Thin all Grapesin good time. Do not handle 
the berries, but use a bit of smooth stick in the left hand 
to open out the bunches. No one can learn to thin Grapes 
by reading about it. Get an old hand who knows some- 
thing of the Vines to thin one bunch as an object lesson. 
If this cannot be done do not do too much at first. Go 
over a second time rather than spoil the symmetry of the 
bunches, See that all inside borders are moist. After 
the Grapes are thinned is the time to give stimulants, and 
these may be freely applied. Asa rule, fruits under glass 
do not get nourishment enough to permit of their doing 
their best, and this is specially true of Peaches and 
Grapes. All blossoms of Peaches and Apricots should be 
sheltered in some way. I have already said fishing-nets 
will generally suffice if properly used. Grafting may begin 
now. There is a good deal of this kind of work waiting to 
be done. Figs swelling the crop in pots must be well 
nourished ; rich mulchings and liquid-manure may be 
used freely. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The ground usually works well this month when it was 
turned up rough during winter. Clear off exhausted 
Greens, and sow successional crops of Peas, Beans, Horn 
Carrots, Radishes (the French Breakfast Radish is good 
for all seasons). Sow Lettuces. Salading will be less 
plentiful now unless Lettuces are grown under glass. 
Where there are plenty of frames and moderate hot-beds 
splendid Lettuce may be had in quantity. Under ordinary 
circumstances one hot-bed if put together properly may 
be started with Asparagus early in December. The Aspa- 
ragus Will be cleared by the new year or earlier, and the 
frame filled with young plants from the seed-bed outside 
or from boxes raised under glass of Paris Market Lettuce, 
6 inches apart. This Lettuce turns in quickly, and will 
ba cleared off in time for the frame to be filled with Stocks 
and Asters, or any other plants which require shelter, and 
the frame will be empty in time to fill with Cucumbers or 
Tomatoes. Prick off early Celery and plant more Pota- 
toes. Windsor Castle and Up to Date are good kinds to 
grow for crop and table use. Do not crowd, and when 
the proper time comes adopt the Jensen method of earth- 
ing up, which really means draw the soil up ina sharp 
ridge, leaving a clearly-defined furrow to get the water 
speedily away. E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING W#HEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from March 
13th to March 20th. 


Looked round all recently planted trees and shrubs to 
see that the mulch is sufficient to keep the roots moist, 
also that the stakes and ties are secure, and are not likely 
todo injury. A hint to the wise is enough, and much 
harm is done by neglecting little things, such as mulching, 
staking, tying, etc. As regards tying, some workmen have 
a fancy to brace everything up tight; but there must be 
room for growth. We have protected all our Apricots 
and Peaches with fishing-nets in the way we have found 
efficient for some years. Formerly we used Brittain’s 
netting, but the necessity for its removal every fine day 
added a good deal to the iabour, and as they wore out we 
fell back upon the fishing-nets, which are quite as efficient 
and not nearly so troublesome to deal with. When a 
large number of trees have to be dealt with we want to 
adopt the best and most economical system of covering. 
Made a new plantation of Rhubarb. I have long ago 
ceased to regard any crop in the garden as permanent. 
It is best to keep things moving about, and as we force a 
good deal of Rhubarb by lifting the roots and placing 
them indoors, it is necessary to make new plantations 
often. We have just finished cutting back the Ivy on 
several walls and buildings. I like to get it done alittle 
earlier than this when it can be managed, but it will soon 
make new foliage. Last year’s Marrow Peas have been 
sowa in boxes somewhat thickly to produce young green 
tops for flavouring soups. We generally have a few odds 
and ends of Peas left, and this is a useful way of utilising 
them. Planted out Red Cabbages fromseed-bed. Planted 
more Potatoes. I am getting forward with this work 
now, and the ground works well. Grafted a number of 
Apple and Pear-trees. The bark works freely. Sowed 
Egyptian Turnip-rooted Beet. Only a few rows for first 
pulling have been sown, as the early-sown Beet sometimes 
bolts prematurely. End of April will be time enough to 


sow the long-rooted kinds for autumn and winter use. 
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Sowed more Lettuce, and planted out last of plants from 
seed-beds. Sowed a warm-pit with Dwarf French Beans. 
Put in cuttings of bedding-plants. Routine work in 
vineries and Peach-houses takes up a good deal of time 
now. If anything is delayed in connection with disbud- 
ding or thinning or tying damage soon comes of it. ; Fresh 
relays of Strawberries are introduced every fortnight or 
three weeks. It would never do to be without Straw- 
berries after we once began gathering. Oucumbers also 
must be had in succession. Rearranged conservatory, 
bringing away all plants in a faded condition, and replaced 
with fresh stock from the growing houses. 





RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDHNTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpiToR of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of thetr 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the nwmber and title placed 
agaunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist: 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Importantto Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

55— Diseased Portugal Laurel leaves 
(F. H, M.).—Please send us a few of the affected leaves. 
We cannot judge of the disease without. 

56—Shallot Onion (Jehn Crichton).—The Shallot 
Onion splits up if left in soil. It soon becomes a mass of 
small bulbs, and each one should be replanted. 

57—Soot (Qn. An.).—So much depends upon the bulk 
of soot or its freshness when placed in water. It does not 
continue to give strength after being immersed a few 
weeks, 

58—Maiden-hair Ferns weakly (Constant 
Reader).—Use some well-approved artificial manure twice 
a week, dissolved in water. Soot-water is also good to 
syringe with daily. 

59—Plants for window-boxes (J. S. H. C.).— 
There are Polyanthuses, Pansies, and Forget-me-nots 
available, and which would come ,out again in time for 
summer blooming plants. 

60—Currant-buds ofabnormal size(A. Taylor). 
—Your Currants are badly diseased. We would advise 
cutting the shoots down level with the soil, and encourag- 
ing new wood from the base. 

61—Planting Hops (Qn.An.).—Hops are perennials, 
and come up year after year. Instead of seed, you will 
do better to procure a few ‘‘sets” from a nurseryman or 
farmer, and now is a good time. 

62—Strawberries in barrels (Strawberry).—We 
have had no experience about Strawberries in barrels. 
Royal Sovereign, President, or Sir O. Napier are free 
growers ; only these must be used. 

63—Dressing fruit-trees (Qn. An.).—Soft-soap, 
31b. ; sulphur, } lb. ; soot, 3 pint, and sufficient clay and 
water to make it like a thick paint. Mix the whole well 
together, but it is full late to paint now. 

64—Sowing Celery seed (Anzious).—Sow Celery 
seed at once if you have glass, if not, first week in April 
on a south border. Oover at night till the seeds have 
germinated. See reply to ‘‘ Barbara” also. 

65—Flowers getting weedy (Moonside)—We 
think you are keeping your plants too dark, and probably 
overcrowding. Plants must have light and room if you 
are to avoid long and almost useless growth. 

66—Treatment of soil for Potatoes 
(M. L. P. F.).—From your particulars we think your land 
is in want of lime. Do you plant deep enough? A good 
dressing of marl or heavy soil would be beneficial. 

67—Cattleya aurea with or without Moss 
(An Amateur).—It is advisable to mix a little Sphagnum 
Moss with the peat, as you will then be better able to 





pee by the state of the Moss when the plants are wet or 
ry. 

68—Treatment ofseedling Apricots(Amateur). 
—You may plant them out now, and in time they would 
fruit; but it is unlikely that the fruit would be of sufli- 
cient quality to be worth room and trouble that we do not 
recommend this plan. 


69— Poisonous properties of Foxgloves 
(A. F. Y.).—This familiar plant is poisonous in all its 
parts, the seeds most actively so. The leaves, however, 
are the part from which chemists extract the essential 
principle Digitaline, which has been found so efficacious 
in reducing abnormal pulsations of the heart. An infusion 
of the leaves has a similar effect. The danger here is from 
= eyerdone. Cattle are not known to meddle with this 
plant, 
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70—Heliotrope (Jnquirer).—Heliotrope requires a 
little nourishment occasionally if it is a large plant and in 
good health. Manure-water, in the way of liquid cow- 
manure or soot-water, is an excellent stimulant. A shady 
position is most suitable for it. 

71—Heliotrope-leaves under glass turning 
black (Cherry-pve).—Probably you have used too strong 
measures to kill insects. The Heliotrope is very sensitive, 
especially to fumigation. Pick them off and treat the 
plant similar to the Sweet-scented Verbena. 


72—Failure of Tulips (#. L.).— We think the 
fault is with the bulbs, seeing that one in the same pot 
was so satisfactory, as well as the numerous other bulbs 
you mention. You needed full-size bulbs of Pottebakker 
Tulips, and these are not so large as many others. 


73—Planting bed (Star).—You would not get 
flowering plants to suit your small bed and arrangement 
of colours. Try some small Centaurea candidissima in 
the centre, then Lobelia, and finish the edges with Alter- 
nanthera amcena spectabilis. Your space is so small. 

74—‘ Unsatisfactory” Violets (7s. F., near 
Wallingford).—We see nothing the matter with your 
Violets except that they are scarcely expanded, and the 
first blooms never come so highly coloured. Later on you 
will find a distinct tinge of rose where the green is now. 


75—Mulching Rose-trees (Qn. An).—You may 
mulch now to advantage. By all means use decayed 
manure. The stable and pig-manure turned over in a 
lump and then applied would be excellent.. Light 
stable-manure is isbed in autumn as a winter protection as 
well as a fertiliser. 


76—Dressing Cabbages, etc., to prevent rab- 
bits eating them (Anzious).—We do not think any 
dressing will prevent the injury, as if too strong it would 
kill the plants. You could try fresh lime, mixed with 
Quassia, but fear the rabbits will find out an edible portion. 
You must use the gun. 

77—Broom seed (H. E. B.).—Your Broom seed may 
be sown now. Sow on a warm border, just covering the 
seed with fine soil. May be sown broadcast or in drills. 
Germination will be assisted if the seeds are sown ina 
warm frame. With regard to the Holly berries, a note 
on Hollies will be given next week. 

78—Lime for Peach-tree roots (Qn. An.).—Lime 
is good, but so much depends upon the trees. It certainly 
is not wise to dig itin now. Itis best used with soil at 
planting, not as a surface food ; indeed, we prefer it when 
in the form of old mortar-rubble. You would do well to 
use it when leaf falls, not now. 

79—Carnation-leaves turning brown (Novice). 
—You have allowed too much moisture and not sufficient 
air to cause the leaves of Carnations to turn brown. We 
advise you to give a free circulation of air, according as 
the weather permits, and do not water so frequently, but 
keep the plants on the dry side. 

s0-Asparagus plumosus nanus turning 
yellow (Cherry-pie). — Most likely your Asparagus 
plumosus nanus isdying down. Out away the old leaves 
and feed with liquid-manure. All three of these subjects 
are so simple to grow that we wish you had enclosed a 
small portion of each for inspection. 


81—Worms on lawn (Bennett). —Give a good 
dressing of coal-soot, and keep the lawn well swept and 
rolled when sufficiently dry. Worms do not eat the Grass 
roots. We are more inclined to think your lawn is very 
wet. At this season there are sure to be an abundance of 
worms, even upon the finest and best-looking lawns. 


s2—Treatment of certain kinds of Carna- 
tions (Novice).—If you wish to flower the varieties men- 
tioned during the winter, it is advisable to plant them out 
during the summer, taking up again in the autumn. Or 
a very good plan is to plunge in ashes out in the open in a 
shady position to save the trouble of potting up again. 

83—Lemon-tree in pot (Cherry-pie).—Slightly cut 
back the Lemon Verbena now, and repot in a compost of 
leaf-soil and loam, with a little sand. Give liquid-manure 
when the plant has occupied the fresh compost, not before. 
One ounce of guano toa gallon of water would be suitable. 
We take it you mean Aloysia citriodora, and not the 
fruiting Lemon? 

84—Water garden (Jas. Brat Brer).—Your idea of 
commencing with simple subjects is excellent. We under- 
stand the bottom of your pond to be concrete or some- 
thing similar. In that case you can sink a large pot of 
loam for the Lily to rootinto. The Osmundas will grow at 
the edges if you can afford them a rather wet compost of 
peat and leaf-mould. 


85—Single Aster (Amateur).—Sow in a gentle heat 
now, and pot on when about 3 inches high. In June they 
may stand outside after giving them a further shift into a 
6-inch or 8-inch pot. Use a rich loamy compost and keep 
them free from insects and pinched back a few times until 
the end of July. Give plenty of weak liquid-manure when 
the pots are full of roots. 

86—Planting and budding Briers (J. H.).— 
Briers—that is, hedge Briers—for the formation of standard 
Roses should have been planted in October or November, 
but you may still plant dwarf Briers. Budding is best done 
in July and August. In due course we shall have an 
article upon this operation in our columns devoted to pro- 
pagation. Please look out for it. 

87—Lily of the Valley (An Amateur).—It is not 
at all necessary that these should be grown in a valley, 
but in a wild state they are more frequently met with in 
such places, and the botanical name (Convallaria) is given 
on account of this fact. They will grow well in any ordi- 
nary garden soil, but prefer one rather moist and rich, so 
that: yours should be suitable. 

88—Taking Genista cuttings (H. Haynes).—You 
would not get a good-flowering plant for next winter from 
cuttings inserted now. Choose short pieces of young 
growth and insert in a very sandy loam under a cloche or 
bell-glass. Give a bottom-heat of 70 degs. and take care 
they donot damp off. Wipe the glass inside every morn- 
ing. When rooted, pot on and head them back a few times. 
Any greenhouse will do after the first potting. When you 
want them to bloom cease to head back and you will soon 
have flower. The market plants you see are struck in May 
and grown on in small pots, two or three in a pot. The 
following year they are repotted and kept well-watered 
and headed, 
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89—Dressing Vines (Ff. C. C.).—No, we do not} 103—Cucumbers for heated frame (J. Hurst). 112—Making greenhouse bright.—I have a 
advise dressing your Vines with blood at this season, but | —Cucumbers will thrive very well in the frame during the | small lean-to greenhouse 14 feet by 64 feet. It has a Vine 
mix same with soil, or burnt ashes or refuse, and dress in | summer months either by fire-heat or fermentation from | which covers the roof, and we heat it with a coke stove. 
summer when in active growth. Syringe until flowers | manure, but it is not safe for you to think of planting them | The floor is cement. Will you tell me the best way to 
show, then cease. We do not advise syringing foliage | yet, not until the weather is warmer and the sun has more | make it nice for a small amount? The sun comes in only 
after thinning, but keep house well damped, including | power to help to keep up the necessary temperature. | at one end and shines part way along the glass side.— | 
soil, floor, and walls. Damp down closing-time always. You would do well to grow plants in the frame during | L. L. G. Wi 


90—Exterminating mealy-bug (EZ. E. Daw).— the winter months. A few Chinese Primulas or Cyclamens *.* There is nothing you can grow beneath the Vine | il 
if} 
| 











































































Mealy-bug is a terrible pest, and should never be allowed | Would do very well, or even a few forced bulbs might be | qurin, summer, but you could have Chrysanthemums in 
to attack a plant. ea 4 kill by going over them with | 2¢ceptable in the way of Roman Hyacinths or Tulips. We winter and bulbs, Primulas, and such during early spring 
a soft brush dipped in a strong solution of any insecticide | 2vise you to use it for plant growing during the winter before the Vine breaks too much into growth. Propagate 
that ordinary plants can withstand. You do not say what | Months, and Oucumbers for the summer. Chrysanthemums now, sow Primulas in May, and pot 
your plants are, but unless very valuable we would burn 10i—Heliotropes and other blooms un.-| bulbs from August to November. You will need a cool 
them aud restock, taking care that no more mealy-bugs healthy, vaporisers, ete. (L. M. Dreury).—In all | frame or pit. We wouldtake the Vine out and use Jlowers 
got a hold. provable ioe paventher insects, and the ants are after | alone 
91—Bulbs for grave (J. S. H. C.).—You are too | hese. We have little doubt the unsatisfactory blooming us 

late for bulbs. Would not the plants mentioned in reply to | Of Genista fragrans is owing to insufficient or too cold App E on dpe Schebe pr cogs Lite ‘ewe eo 
other query be satisfactory? Plant Snowdrops, Crocuses, | Water. Either of these will check young bloom ; but from the best time to sow Primulas for Gietsbnes Veter aad 
Tulips, and Hyacinths next November, and cover with | Your query respecting Zonal Pelargoniums and unsatisfac- Cinerarias and Herbaceous Calceolarias for March flow br 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre. We do not quite understand | tory results from fumigating, we think you have been | i105 Also. do any, and, if any, which of the above fone 
your query, but if you mean will we name plants for you, | Using too strong measures. The XL vaporiser is adver-| p Frey fron’ the old plants than from fresh seed, as I have 
we shall have much pleasure in doing so upon receipt of | Sed in our issue for Feb. 27, and any florist could pro- froddentle herd wacnle state that they cet the best r its 
specimens. : cure same from Mr, G. H. Richards, Old Shot Tower Wharf, beeen tworpearectd pinata 2—PRIMULA 78 a tae 


i one o} | Lambeth, 8S.E. You will find full instructions, and we A 
eee arom frame (Hi: B.).~Kiven although | know them to be safe and efficient, f *,* All of these are best from one-year seedlings. Sow 
oh daar ch Ce SA 1 ET DNS RT  S e : are the Primula now, and the Cineraria and Calceolarias 
say it will be harmless ; but as it is only placed upona} 105—Aspidistra (J. Hurst).—Your Aspidistra has | qyring July. You must keep them clean from insects 
hotbed and not in a hothouse, it may not be so dangerous. | probably been infested with an insect of some kind which from ie jiret and yet not coddle in any wan eee 
Tarred boards are a long time losing their injurious pro- | attacked the leaves when young. Judging by the a < eons 
perties to plant life in hothouses. We have known boards | Specimen sent, we may safely say the plants are| 114—Marguerite Carnations.—I have some nice 
tarred ten and twelve years previous to kill almost every | in a healthy condition, with the exception of the holes | plants raised from good seed sown last spring in pots in 
plant stood upon them. in the leaf. The leaf appears as if it had been | greenhouse, temperature 45 degs. to 60 degs., but all the 

93—Azalea (Unfortunate).—We advise you to turn eaten into by a grub of some kind, most likely slugs, | flower-buds wither when half formed. Can you oblige me 
the Azalea out of the pot and carefully replace the drain- | Which will attack the leaves when in a young state, the | with any hints as to treatment of plants from time of 
age, which must be thoroughly clean. Do not disturb the | P0les Srowing larger as the leaf develops. No doubt you | sowing ?—F. M. K. 
roots, as it may cause injury to the flower-buds. After the | Pave Placed the plants in a damp position, where slugs| *,* We can only suggest you did not pot on the plants 
plant has finished flowering and shows signs of fresh | COM&regate. If so, remove them to a drier place. Soot | soon enough. They need repotting or transplanting to 
growth, repot it into new soil and give clean drainage. and lime are very good preventatives against slugs, but it | their permanent quarters outside as soon as the secdlings 
Good sandy peat is required for Azaleas. They do not | 18 20t always convenient to use them in a conservatory or | can be handled. If sown now and transplanted to the 
require a rich mixture of soil. greenhouse. If this is the case we advise you to carefully open border, or potted on at once, they will bloom well this 
summer. We prefer to treat these as annuals. 


hunt for th ight wi ci 
94—Seeds of hardy perennials (S. R. H. G.).— a or them.ab night witha lantern 
Sow allin pots or pans and place in a cool frame at the| 106—Climbers forglass porch.—Forsomemonths| 115—Outdoor Tomatoes.—Would you kindly tell 
end of March, transplanting all to the open borders early | past I have been much interested in all the information | me how, when, and where to plant outdoor Tomatues ?— 
in June. The sixteen subjects you name form a very oases creep abe and oe be very glad of your | IaNorAnv. 
mixed list, but neither need special treatment. There are | advice in the following matter. I have a glass porch with xx Y, aie 3S , 
several such works, but a good one is naturally expensive. | glass roof 5 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. It becomes so of feet a 
What kind of seed do you want to raise? Do you want a | hot, even at this time of year, on a sunny day that the unless ion cover at night. The best. lace is ait t os 
book on hardy flowers, or a general work ? plants inside droop. I thought of training Convolvulus south wall or an open, sunny Bader 14: GUnst & 
116—Plants for chalky soil.—Would you please 


9s5—Watering Peach - trees, etc. (4 Constant | °ver the glass inside to make it shady. Would this do? 

Reader, Belfattcobeachod in a cool-house A not require | If 80, what size pots should be used? I thought the pots 

much water until growth is more active. We cannot say | CoUld stand under the staging on the Fern boxes and the | through the columns of your valuable paper give me a 

how often ; it depends upon position of house, trees, and | Creepers trained through, as they would take up so much | list of names of plants suitable for a chalky soil ?—H. E. 

weather. We would give a thorough watering before | T0OM on the staging. I know next to nothing about] *,* These are so numerous that we must ask you to 
repeat the query, and state what you want, whether 

climbers, trees, flowering shrubs, herbaceous plants, ete. 

































































blooms opened. The trees should then be all right for | S@%dening, and should be grateful for any hints and 


three or four weeks. Place Cyclamens in a cool-house or | 1"formation.—Porcu. 


frame. Give less water, but do not dry off. 


96—Tomatoes (Omega).—We expect your plants have 
been sown too thickly, and fail owing to lack of vigour. 
When 
above ground thin to strongest, and the one left will do 
Very little 
Market growers place 
their seedlings over the hot-water pipes until the rough 


Our advice is to sow three seeds in a thumb-pot. 


well. Keep it close to light and warm. 
moisture is needed at the start. 


leaf has developed, and give very little moisture. 


97—Lake weed (W. Lioyd).—The name of the speci- 
men of weed sent is Potamogeton, commonly called Pond- 
It is found in a wet situation, close to a river or 
The only way to destroy 
it will be by digging or trenching the ground, and care- 
The digging 
or trenching should be continued every season, or when 
the ground is unoccupied. By so doing it will be got rid 


weed. 
pond, hence its popular name. 


fully gathering the roots and burning them. 


of in time. 


98—Treatment of young Fuchsias (4.L.0.F.). 
—Pinch out the tips of your Fuchsias and get a more 
New growth should not have been so long 
Cut them down 
half way, and pinch back new growths again when 
4 inches long. Pot on according to the size of your 
You can cut back and root the cuttings from 
Zonal Pelargoniums, and still grow on the old plants fit 


bushy plant. 
yet if you want them for bedding out. 


plants. 
for bedding. 


99—Plants easily grown by an amateur 
(A, L. O. F'.).—We fear you overlooked reply to previous 
query, and can assure you we do not think this unreason- 
As it would require rather a long answer, and we 
have recently had articles from ladies relating to their 


able. 


successes in small greenhouses, may we ask you to kindly 


ook back to them, when you will find just what you want? 


You will find useful notes upon the subject in GARDENING, 
Jan. 9 (p. 636), and Jan. 23 (p. 666) last. 
100—Marguerite Carnations (Novice).—There is 
not the least doubt that you have been keeping the Car- 
nations too moist, and in a close house, not allowing sufti- 
cient air to keep the plants cool and free from damp. To 
cultivate Carnations well it is advisable to have them in 
a special house, where a free circulation of air can be 
afforded. A front stage of a greenhouse is very suitable 
where front ventilation can be had. It is a mistake to 
place amongst other plants, as they are sure to damp off 
more or less, owing to the moisture arising from other 
things. 
101—Palms (W. G.).—Palm-seed should be sown in 
pans, well-drained, with good fibrous loam and sharp 
sand. Sow somewhat lightly, and cover the seed with 
about {inch of soil, finely sifted, and plunge in a brisk 
bottom-heat to encourage quick germination. Spring is 
the best time of the year to sow Palm-seed. It takes a 
month to six weeks for all the seed to germinate, some 
varieties being longer than others. When the seedlings 
have three leaves prick off into small 60 size pots and 
| place in a temperature from 65 degs. to 70 degs., with 
plenty of moisture to encourage quick growth. 


1 102—Leaves of Aspidistra splitting down 
the middle (Kathieen).—There is no doubt you have 

potted the Aspidistra too deep in the soil, as the roots 

| require to be on a level with the surface. If you have 
potted ib deep, it causes the leaves to get deformed, and 
when they expand they split and are disfigured. Aspidis- 
tras do not require to be potted so frequently. They will 
remain in the same pots for a number of years if the drain- 
age is in a good condition. We advise you to give your plant 
a change fora time by placing it in a warm greenhouse 
to encourage new growth and to enable it to develop. 

















you suggest. 


some Mosses and Ferns in rockwork. 
recommend ?—R. H. BuRMAN. 


*,* Ferns: Adiantum cuneatum, A. Capiilus-veneris, 
A. pubescens, Anapeltis nitida, Asplenium Fabianum, 
A. Trichomanes, Cyrtomium falcatum, Davallia bullata, 
Mosses : 
Selaginella delicatissima, S. denticulata, S. Oregana, and 


Niphobolus rupestris, and Pteris moluccana. 


S. variabilis. 


108—Senecio pulcher.—I do not find this an easily- 
grown plant, but its great beauty is worthy of trouble. 
Being an amateur gardener, I have to pay ninepence for 
every little plant, and I shall be thankful for a little more 
Should the parent plant 
be taken bodily up and some of its roots cut off and 
potted, or the mould taken away from plant in ground 
and some stray roots cut off? Whatlength of root potted, 
and the whole length potted, or only a portion, and any- 


instruction about root cuttings. 


left above the mould, as it were, to shoot from ?—C. S. 


*,.* We cannot understand your difficulty with this 
plant, as it has a@ vigorous habit and is perfectly hardy. 
Almost any portion of root will grow, or you can root 
cuttings of the top-growtk in a compost of sandy leaf- 
mould. Lift up the plant and divide it carefully, petting 
each piece and giving them the aid of a cold frame for a 


Sew weeks before transplanting once more. 


109—Violets not flowering.—I have a number of 
Czar Violets, but they did not flower in the autumn. 


What treatment is required ?—H. G, B. 


*,* Probably your young plants were not inserted soon 
enough last spring, and this, with the dry season, would 
not have given them suficient growth to flower freely in the 
If the plants are young they will flower very 
Plant out fresh 
runners by the early part of April, and cut off any new 


autumn. L 
soon now, and need no special treatment. 


runners which may spring from these. 
some autumn as well as spring bloom. 


110—Best dwarf half-hardy annuals.—Will 
you tell me if a dozen very dwarf half-hardy annuals 
would do to lay out a flower garden which has very small 
beds, and surrounded with Box-edging, kept about 6 inches 
high? Last year the plants I planted grew over and quite 
hid the box.—SuBSCRIBER. 


*,* You might raise Asters, Tom Thumb Dahlias, 
Candytuft, Virginian Stocks, Dwarf Nasturtiums, 
Margaret Carnations, Ten-week Stocks, Mimulus, Nemo- 
philas, Petunias, Verbenas, and many more. Procure 
some jlorist’s seed list giving heights and celours. 


111—Daisies on tennis-lawn.—What is the best 
way of getting rid of Daisies on a tennis-lawn? Mine was 
laid down last year, and part of the lawn now is a mass of 
Daisies. Several single roots I have pulled up, but in part 
of the lawn it is impossible to get them all up this way. 
Is lawn sand any use? If so, should it be spread now, 
and new seeds sown later on? Will any kind of manure 
do good ?—W. R. K. 


*,* Use a Daisy-lifter for the largest crowns, and then 
sow lawn sand at any time now. Sow some White Dutch 
Clover early in April, mixing the seed with some light 
soil, and spreading the whole evenly as a dressing. Wood- 
ashes wre also good, but ordinary manures naturally only 
feed the Deisies ws well. 


You will then get 


*,* Clematis indivisa would be more suitable than Con- 
volvulus, and can be planted in pots a foot or so over, as 


107—Growing Ferns under greenhousestage. 
—Underneath the stages of my greenhouse I wish to grow 
What sorts do you 

















You see how necessary it is to be explicit if we are to help 
you, and not give a reply that would contain much of 
little service to you. 


117—Hepaticas.—My Hepaticas have become very 
small, both blue and pink. Should they be divided after 
blooming? Oan I raise from seed to bloom next year if 
sown early 7—A. F. B. 

*,* Hepaticas do not like being disturbed and divided. 
We do not think you would get seedlings to flower next 
season, seeing your other plants are not prospering. Sow 
soon, and after the jirst pricking off avoid further dis- 
turbance as far as possible. 


118—Japanese Honeysuckle. — 
Japanese Honeysuckle be trimmed ?—F. H. 


*.* Trim the Honeysuckle at any time now, but do not 
cut away more than can be avoided of last year’s growths. 


119—Cleaning glass roof.—What is the best 
method of cleaning the glass roof of a conservatory dis- 
coloured by weather and soot 7—F. H. M. 

*,* You should syringe frecly, or wipe it over with 
soapy water. A little paraffin in this will move the settle- 
ment more freely, but we imagine you must find some 
method of wiping it with a cloth or hair broom ; a heavy 
shower would move a good deal of it. 


120—Treatment of creepers.—I shall be much 
obliged if you would tell me if the creeper Eccremocarpus 
scabra should be cut back or left entirely alone? I have 
one 7 feet or 8 feet high on a wall, two or three years old, 
and it is very bare at the bottom, young shoots coming 
out at the top only. I also should be glad to know the 
same about the creeper Cobza scandens. If you would 
kindly answer in your valuable paper I should be greatly 
obliged.—Mary O, WooDMALD. 


** Only remove the dead tops of Eccremocarpus scabra. 
It is not often the top survives our winters outside, but 
yours will be green the whole length again with 
growths from the roots. Sow Cobcea scandens in gentle 
heat now, and pot of ready to turn out next June. Do 
not give it a rich soil, or it will grow too luxuriantly to 
flower freely. 


121—Lilium auratum in pots.—I have planted a 
bulb of Lilium auratum in a 7-inch pot in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand in equal parts, and buried the 
pot in ashes. Can you please inform me if I have done 
right 7—ARCHIE Lry, 

*,* You have done right with your Lilium. It is well 
to give them an 8-inch pot, and only about two-thirds 
jilled with compost. As the growth progresses place more 
rich soil, or even pieces of very old cow-manure, around 
the bulb. They are hungry feeders, and either need this 
or plenty of liquid-manure when about a foothigh. Write 
to publisher at this office about the plate. 


122—Pruning standard Rose-trees, etc.—I 
planted some standard Rose-trees last autumn. The 
shoots are 18 inches in length, four and five shoots to a 
tree. Will you please say how many buds from the start 
Iam to prune back to? Also please say what should be 
done with Christmas Roses after they have done flowering 
in pots in greenhouse? Will they throw up any more 
flowers this year?—BEN GROVES. 

*,* You will see full instructions upon pruning Roses 
in the articles now running. Place the Christmas Roses 
in & cool-pit or frame until May, then plunge outside, 
giving them water while in leaf. You will not get more 
bloom this season, but if housed early may have some 
about Christmas and onwards. 


When should 
M. 
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123—Streptocarpus.—Being a reader of your valu- 
able paper for the past six years, I should like to ask you to 
favour me with the culture of the Streptocarpus, as I have 
got a 5s. packet of seed, and should like to prosper with it, 
the seeds being so small? I have stove, greenhouse, and 
frames, and a propagating-frame, with heat attainable to 
70 degs. or 75 degs. without sun. The treatment of the 
above will be thankfully received, not by me alone, but 
others. Thanking you for past favours—J. W. B., at 
B.C. 


*,* Sow the seed at once. If you look at the index of 
our last volume you will see the treatment of these and 
Gloxinias, their wants being identical. An ordinary 
greenhouse temperature is sufficient. Such small seeds 
should not be covered with soil, but kept dark until ger- 
minated. 


124—Repotting Maiden-hair Ferns,—I have 
just had my Maiden-hair Ferns repotted, and watched the 
gardener doing it. When the plants were taken out of the 
pots fine hair-like roots were wrapped all round the soil 
from top to bottom, and all these he unceremoniously tore 
off to within about 4 inchesof thecrown. Will you please 
tell me if he did right, as I cannot help thinking such 
wholesale measures must be wrong. When questioned 
about it he replied : ‘‘ It’ll do ’em good.” —OBSERVANT. 

*.* Your gardener was quite right. How could he give 
new soil otherwise? Ferns will bear a great proportion 
of their roots being removed, and in your case the plants 
had evidently exhausted the compost. 


125—Gathering flowers.—Will you kindly inform 
me in GARDENING whether it is detrimental to bulbs, such 
as Snowdrops, Lilies of the Valley, etc., to pick the flowers 
by pulling them out perpendicularly instead of cutting or 
breaking them off. The former method gives one much 
longer stalks, but as the last inch or two is quite white 
and apparently joins the bulb, I feel doubtful as to the 
expediency of this method, although there appears to be 
little danger of pulling the bulbs themselves out of the 
ground.—E. J. 


*.* It is far best to pull out these flowers. If cut there 
is much loss of sap, and the bulbs thereby weakened. 
When pulled out the pores are not so fully opened; in 
many cases not at all. 


126—Planting small corms of Gladiolus The 
Bride.—Last spring I tried to force (very gently) some 
Gladiolus The Bride, but very few flowered. I put the 
boxes outside, andin autumn, when foliage died off, dried 
them off, finding a quantity of small bulbs. When should 
I replant, and is there any chance of flowers next season, 
1898? Also will Jonquils, sweet-scented, and Oampernel 
and Narcissus ornatus and Burbidgei now flowering in 
greenhouse flower again in pots if planted in open to ripen? 
Bulbs never stand the winter in my garden, so I am obliged 
to take them up.—Miss Bowes. 


*.* Your Gladiolus should have been potted before now, 
but will still flower if grown very steadily. You can 
Jlower them year after year. Pot in November next time, 
and keep them under ashes, similar to Hyacinths and 
Tulips, until they have made 3 inches of growth. You 
can grow all of the other subjects jin the same way ; but 
assort the bulbs when potting, as only the best will flower 
satisfactorily, while the smaller will make by far the best 
bulbs for the succeeding spring’s blossom. 


127—Fruit dropping off Pear-trees.—Two years 
ago I removed some Pear-trees, including Beurré Diel, 
Easter Beurré, Winter Nelis, and Autumn Bergamot, from 
one garden to another. They were then about five years 
old. They have grown considerably, and look perfectly 
healthy. Last spring they blossomed abundantly, and a 
great deal of fruit set; but shortly after all dropped off 
from no apparent cause. They are now again full of bud, 
and just beginning to burst. The soil is rich and deep 
Can you kindly suggest anything to prevent this ?—WeEstT 
SOMERSET. 


*,* There seem to be two causes for your failure. Inthe 
first place, your trees were not sufficiently established to 
carry fruit, and in the second it was so very dry both in 
the early part of last season and the year previous. Had 
you given them one or two thorough soakings of weak 
liquid-manure many fruits might have held. Did you 
experience a sharp frost at that time? Pears are very 
susceptible to frost late in the spring. 


128—Seedling Orange-plants. —I have three 
small plants grown from Orange-pips, each in a 33-inch 
pot. They are healthy plants, but they do not make 
much progress. I wish to grow them as evergreens, and 
I shall be much obliged for any information how to treat 
them so as to increase their growth? They are in a small 
lean-to greenhouse, facing south-east, from which the 
frost is just excluded.—AmarTeuR. 


*,* You have scarcely enough heat to grow them freely. 
Pot on into a compost of leaf-soil and loam in equal pro- 
portions, adding a very little sand and well-decayed 
manure. 


129—Plants for shady place.—I find in my porch 
a large number of plants do not succeed owing to there 
being scarcely enough light. What plants, foliage or 
flowering, would you recommend me to try? The porch 
faces east. Zonal Pelargoniums are a failure. Fuchsias 
do only fairly. The position seems to suit Castor-oil- 
plant well.—G. W. R. 


*.* You would succeed better with Ferns, Begonias, 
Aspidistra lurida, and such hardy room Palms as 
Latania borbonica and others. Heliotrope would do fairly 
well, but no flowering plants thrive satisfactorily in a 
badly-lighted porch. 


130—Passion-flower.—Does Passion-flower bloom 
the same year as the seed is sown ?—Qn. AN. 


*,* No; but if sown now and grown on you may get a 
Fairly good plant that will bloom the Following season. 


Catalogues received. — Herbaceous Perennials 
and Florists’ Flowers.—Messrs. E. H. Krelage and Son, 
Bloemhof Nurseries, Haarlem, Holland. Hard y Florists’ 
Plowers.—Mr. T. 8S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Totten- 
ham, N.— Agricultural Seeds.—Messrs. Fotheringham 
and King, Corn Exchange, Dumfries. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING ILLUB- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—F. F'.—Lastrea patens.——Sar- 
tor.—One of the many Polystichums, but which we cannot 
say from the specimen sent. ——Polly.—Acacia dealbata ; 
it is an excellent cool greenhouse or conservatory shrub, 
and very easily grown, but it is not hardy.——W. Moss. 
—We cannot be certain of the root sent, but blieve, 
from your description, it is one of the Gypsophilas. 
If you send a few of the flowers later on we will 
name it for you.—Selwood.—Name of plant is the 
Lake or Pond-weed (Potagometon). See reply to similar 
query for ‘‘W. Lloyd.”——G. P. T.—Myrsiphyllum aspa- 
ragoides.——Hannah More.—1, Dennstedia dissecta ; 2, 
Pteris serrulata cristata; 3, Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix- 
foe.) ; 4, Adiantum Sancta-Catherina. —Coney.—Megasea 
cordifolia, sometimes called Saxifragacordifolia. It belongs 
to the Rockfoil (Saxifrage) family, and is a beautiful 
plant, its leaves assuming pleasing shades of colour.— 
I. D.—The name of the zoophytes are Plumularia falcata 
and P. abietina. Animals, not plants. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad tif readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to voniast, letters to corresp nts, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Constant Reader.— You cannot do better than get 
Molyneux’s ‘‘ Book on the Chrysanthemum,” price one 
shilling and threepence, post free, 171, Fleet-street, E.O. 
—Amateur.—A knowledge of Latin is not necessary for 
a gardener, but, of course, it is helpful. It is more impor- 
tant, however, to grow flowers, fruit, and vegetables well. 
About eighteen shillings a week is the average wage of a 
journeyman gardener. —— Jack, Amateur. — Barron’s 
**Book on the Vine” will suit you well. Price is five 
shillings and sixpence, post free. It can be obtained from 
the author, A. F. Barron, The Acacias, Sutton Court- 
road, Chiswick, London. 


POULTRY. 


Preserving eggs.—On page 11, March 
6th, I see you recommend salt absolutely dry in 
which to pack eggs. Kindly allow me to say 
that my experience is quite against this instruc- 
tion. I always find that very dry salt sucks the 
moisture from the eggs, and in a few months 
produces a considerable vacuum in each ; whereas 
salt just dry enough to be friable, and kept in a 
cool place, slightly damp rather than dry, has 
proved most profitable ; also, I pack eggs stand- 
ing on the pointed ends. If placed on their sides 
the yoke will sink through and cling to the shell, 
making a ‘‘ spot.” I use boxes about 4 inches 
deep (grocers generally have plenty tosell cheap), 
pack in single layers same day as laid, never 
letting the eggs touch each other, and fiad them 
creamy fresh after four months and nearly as 
good at eight months. Plenty of salt must be 
used.—J. I. P., Buckhurst Hills, Essex. 


Number of Fowls for poultry-yard 
(L. E. L.).—You appear to have an excellent 
poultry-yard, but it would not do to keep so 
many Fowls in it as you suggest. It is so 
important to avoid overstocking a poultry run, 
and 150 adult birds should be the greatest 
number you should venture to keep at one time. 
If, however, you could give your Fowls the run 
of the field you speak of, it would benefit them 
greatly, and you would then be able to keep a 
larger number. The chickens would, also, do 
better in the field than if confined to the poultry- 
yard, if care be taken that they do not wander 
in long, wet Grass in rainy weather. You would 
find it of great advantage if your fattening coop 
were divided into two compartments by means 
of a sliding-door. Put up twenty chickens at a 
time to fatten, and feed them alternately in the 
two compartments. After the first meal in the 
day they can remain in the compartment in 
which they were fed till the next meal is ready 
in the adjoining compartment, when the sliding- 
door can be withdrawn. By this means the 
chickens are shifted backwards and forwards 
at each meal, and the disadvantage of their 
constantly remaining upon the same floor is 
avoided. You may feed the fattening birds three 
times a day at regular hours, removing what is 
not eaten as soon as each one has taken sufficient. 
The feeding-troughs should be perfectly scoured 
so that the food may be as fresh and sweet as 
possible, and a good supply of water provided. 
Buckwheat-meal mixed with skim milk is the 
best food for fattening poultry, the best sub- 
stitute for this being an equal proportion of 
Maize-meal and Barley-meal. This food should 
be mixed to the consistency of a crumbling 
paste. A little chopped green food should be 
given daily, such as Cabbage, Lettuce, or Grass, 
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and some fine gravel placed within reach of the 
Fowls to assist digestion. It is well to remember 
that Fowls that have been well and regularly 
fed from their chickenhood are, with very little 
extra attention and feeding, always ready for 
the table, and their flesh is richer in flavour 
than are those that have to be fattened up from 
a low condition. In from ten to twenty days 
fattening ought to be completed, and as soon as 
sufficiently fattened Fowls should be killed, as 
pid cannot be kept fat, but soon begin to lose 
flesh. 


BIRDS. 


MANAGEMENT OF CAGE-BIRDS. 


Tur BRAMBLING OR MountTAIN FINCH 
(FRINGILLA MONTIFRINGILLA). 


ALTHOUGH the Brambling has no musical 
pretensions, it is a favourite as a cage-bird on 
account of the beauty of its plumage. Itisa 
native of the mountain districts of the northern 
regions of Europe, and visits usduring the winter. 
It exceeds, somewhat, the Chaffinch in size, 
measuring 6} inches in length, of which the tail 
measures 24 inches. The male of this species 
in his summer plumage is a very elegant bird, 
the head being black, throat and breast orange- 
fawn, the back beautifully marked in black and 
grey, the wing-coverts black, tipped with fawn, 
while bars of yellowish-white cross the wings, 
and the tail is black and somewhat forked. In 
winter its plumage is not so bright, and the 
black on the head is mottled with yellowish- 
brown. . The hen is somewhat smaller than the 
male, and is duller in all the tints of her 
plumage, which does not vary throughout the 
year. In their winter visits to this country, 
these birds resort by preference to plantations 
of Larch and Beech, where, during some winters, 
they may be seen in considerable numbers. 
With proper care and attention, the Brambling 
will live long in a state of captivity. It will 
eat all kinds of seeds, but Hemp-seed must be 
supplied sparingly, as it has a tendency to 
fatten. In its wild state this bird lives upon a 
mixed diet of seeds, berries, and insects, and in 
captivity will enjoy better health where a like 
variety of food can be supplied. A good-sized 
cage should be provided for it as it likes plenty 
of exercise, being of a restless nature, never 
becoming tame and familiar, and for this reason 
is not very suitable as an aviary bird, as by its 
restless, boisterous behaviour, it is liable to 
molest, wilfully or otherwise, its fellow 
inmates. 


Parrot plucking its feathers (Last 
Kent ).—It is very difficult to effect a cure in 
such a case. Many birds will strip their fellow- 
captives of their plumage, but the Parrot almost 
stands alone in the deplorable habit of self- 
mutilation, which some will carry so far as to 
strip themselves of every feather they possess 
within reach of their beak, with the exception 
of the large quills of the wingsand tail. Often- 
times want of occupation—lack of something to 
nibble at—will give rise to feather eating. Give 
your bird a piece of soft wood or a bundle of 
twigs to exercise its beak upon, and afford it 
healthy occupation (in their wild state Parrots 
eat much woody fibre), and try smearing the 
bird with vaseline. See that the food supplied 
is not of a too stimulating nature. Avoid animal 
food and sop, but give boiled Maize, Hemp-seed, 
Canary-seed, and now and then a little ripe 
fruit. The Maize must be freshly prepared 
daily, as it soon becomes sour, and a good supply 
of grit must not be forgotten as an aid to the 
digestion of the food ; but the main point is to 
keep the bird occupied and amused. 


Wireworms(?) (/.H.A.).—The creatures 
you sent are not wireworms, but one of the 
snake millipedes, Blanjulus guttulatus, the 
spotted snake millipede. Fallowing the ground 
for some months, dressing it with gas-lime or 
hot lime, and keeping it free from weeds, and 
broken up so that the birds can get at them, 
is the best way to treat ground that is badly 
infested with them. There is no reason why 
you should not do one part of your garden 
first and then another ; but I should be careful 
not to leave an infested plot next to a plot 
which you had begun to crop again.—G, §. 8. 
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_ Baroness Rothschild 


- ticularly useful for beds. 


‘provide more or less of these. 
- short-growing Chinas, Souvenir de {la Malmaison 
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ROSHS. 
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PRUNING ROSES. 
PEGGED-DOWN Roses IN GROUPS OR BEDS. 
THERE are a large number of varieties, from 
‘many classes, that are well suited for this form 
of culture. Such long and upright growers as 
Margaret Dickson, Gabriel Luizet, Gloire Lyon- 
naise, and others are never better seen than when 
pegged down. They need a special style of 
pruning in this form; while-even as. bushes 
under ordinary culture it is better to follow out 
the same method as far as practicable. Similar 
ta the extra-vigorous climbers, we get the best 
‘quality and greatest number of blooms from long 
rods’ ‘made the previons séason. These are 
fastened horizontally about a foot from the 
ground, and as new growths break from almost 
every eye, the flowers are carried upon stems of 
wniform height or length, and have a really 
grand effect. If such rods were left unsupported’ 
they would inevitably break with the weight of 
folidge. and blossom as the season adva ced, 
while if they were tied to upright stakes gnly a 
few of the eyes would produce a preséntable 
blossom. To prune them back to thd normal 
length adopted for ordinary growers,}such as 
Baroness Rothschild and Fisher Holm ‘Sy would 
result in a few good blooms and several flower- 
less shoots that-would be scarcely stro g enough 
for future pegging down, nor would they lend 
themselves to this method so well as stioots taken 
directfrom the base. Pegging downsec‘uresa quan- 
tity of very good blooms, produced rhore or less 
simultaneously and making a grand show. 
. Very few of the varieties most suited for peg- 
ging down would produce many rnore flowers 
upon the same shoots during the: rest of the 
season, so that it is better to secure a good and 
heavy crop; then cut away the growths and 
leave the healthiest-looking breaks from or as 
near to the base as possible, these latter to form 
“more growths for future pegging dpwn. This is 
what is meant by ‘‘summer pruning” of Roses. 
In the spring the class now undér notice only 
need their middle growths /thinned and 
»shortened and the unripened tip§ of long rods 
removed before pegging them dow 
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SHORT-GROWING BEDDING RoszEs. 
We have another class of’ Rose) that is par- 
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and compact growers. 
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_ petuals, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam aind Mrs. W. J. 
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All of these should be planted 
1 In early spring they may have all 
thin and weakly growths cut out entirely and 


‘the stronger shoots shortened ba(ck a little more 


than two-thirds, 
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Founded ty W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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STANDARDS AND WEEPING ROSEs. 


When the normal growers are used as stan- 
dards they need similar pruning to the same 
varieties under culture as dwarfs, xcepting to 
cut them a trifle less hard. But our full-sized 
standards are of most use when supporting 
strong growers, and especially when they are 
allowed to droop or weep with the weight of 
blossom and foliage. The Austrian amd Persian 
Briers, also any of rather jong and slight 
growth, are very pretty in this storm as speci- 
mens upon the lawn and centres of beds used 
for summer bedding plants. “hin out old and 
short wood as far ag possibe, leaving the longest 
growths to droop over and form small cascades 
of blossoms. 


Roses IN TH® SHRUEBERY AND OLD HEDGES. 

Among + mixed shrubberies and flowering 
shrubs JAoses should always have a place. Much 
the bést varieties are those suited for pillars and 
arches. Do not prune these much, and always 
lexve the long growths. I think they are far 
fore showy when the long shoots are allowed 
o retain their natural position as produced. 


/| Like all shrubs producing long growths minus 


blossom the first season, Roses flower throughout 
their entire length the second year, and are then 
a grand addition to a mixed shrubbery. Old 
hedges may be renovated with the Ayrshires 
and kindred growers, also the Hybrid Sweet 
Briers, and these never need shortening back, 
but their swaying growths secured to the 
stronger parts of the hedge. There are few 
prettier objects than an old Thorn-hedge filled 
in with suitable Roses, and their shoots allowed 
to ramble at will wherever space can be given. 
Ordinary growers need more or less pruning 
according to their habit of growth. The long 
growths of Duke of Edinburgh, Bardou Job, 
and Crimson Rambler should ‘be left almost 
intact, but shorter shoots cut back rather more 
than half way. More compact growers, such as 
Mrs. John Laing and Marie Van Houtte need 
their strongest shoots cut back half way, the 
weak ones entirely removed from the centre, 
and any of fair vigour near the outside cut back 
fully two-thirds. Weaker growers may be 
harder still. This is just where many amateurs 
err so seriously. They leave the greater part of 
weak growers, and cut back far too much of 
the vigorous varieties. A naturally weak 
grower cannot do justice to but few eyes ; while 
if we confine an extra vigorous habit to a few we 
merely cut away the most valuable wood, and 
get a repetition of similar growth. If you read 
the previous notes you will see how this theory 
follows all through the pruning of Roses. 


WHEN TO PRUNE. 

The end of February or early in March is quite 
soon enough for Hybrids and hardy ‘Teas in warm 
localities ; while the end of March is full early 
forthe general collection of Teas and various 
classes in the same favoured positions. In the 
midlands, a fortnight later may be taken as the 
most suitable time; a week later still being 
taken for North Britain and Scotland. This 
is speaking generally ; but, of course, each one 
must use a little discretion according to their 
own surroundings. A. PIPER. 
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ROSES IN THRE UNHEATED GREEN- 
HOUSE, 

Rosgs in evnservatory or cool greenhouse are 
commencing to grow ireely, and require careful 
attention respecting pruning, feeding, and 
their general culture. There are no climbers 
more suited for these structures than Roses, 
especially such as Maréchal Niel, always a 
beautiful Rose where a little protection can be 
afiorded, and seldom being satisfactory outside. 
Now although our plants are showing new 
growths, we must not forget that for a little 
while yet we may be subject to a spell of cold, 
and if not so severe and extreme a change.as 
that experienced a few weeks ago, it may stil] be 
sufficient to place an unheated structure danger- 
usly close to freezing-poix young Kose 

again, 1m so many 




























growth is concerned. non 
cases our climbing Roses are turned into aside 
border, from. whence their reots are certain to 
ramble outside. Here, of course, the tempera- 
of the soil they occupy will not be in 
accordance with that inside, nor with the 
forward growth, therefore to hurry the plant 
is almost always courting disappointment. Give 
as much ventilation as possible, and do not 
water freely yet. 
| «In ‘a lean-to conservatory attached to ‘the 
dwelling we often wish to grow a Rese upon the 
house-wall. There is not often a border of soil 
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suitable for them, or perhaps the whole floor of 
the conservatory is tiled. In the former case 
we can assist the Rose very much by planting it 
in a wooden box minus any bottom. This will 
atford more soil for roots to revel in, for I need 
hardly say that the border proper is seldom an 
ideal root-run for Roses. A large box may also 
be stood upon four thin bricks, a few holes being 
bored in the bottom, and drained in the same 
way as if ina pot. There need be no objection on 
the score of appearance, as the box can be so 
easily and prettily covered with Cork-bark, in 
the crevices of which greenhouse Mosses and 
small Ferns would be a delightful feature. 

Pruning is important. 1 am alluding now to 
Maréchal Niel, William Allen Richardson, and 
other climbers. I would add Climbing Niphetos 
and Reine Marie Henriette, and discard others 
under glass for walls and roofs. These four give 
variety of colour, and are always satisfactory 
where Roses can be grown at all. Retain all of 
the long rods made last season, and simply thin 
out laterals and weak growths. If you cutaway 
the long rods you sacrifice the best, and often- 
times all buta stray flower ortwo. When these 
rods have flowered cut them down almost to the 
bottom, and encourage more that will then be 
breaking from or near that point. 

It is not absolutely necessary to have one 
particular compost ; anything of a rich and not 
too heavy nature will do. Water must be 
applied liberally while in growth, and especially 



























so while the plants are just showing flower-buds, 
and again when the young reds from the base 
are about 2 feet long. Weak liquid-manure isa 
great help at these stages, particularly the last, 
when the compost will be partly exhausted. 
Give it weak, and yon are safer against harm. 
To sum up, never hurry; never prune away 
long growths untilafter they have flowered suse 
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weak liquid-manure liberally, and watch care- 
fully for and take early measures against 
insects. If you object to animal liquid- 
manure use a slight surface-dressing of 
some artificial fertiliser that has been long 
enough on the market to guarantee its qualities. 
It is also an excellent plan to leave a few inches 
of space between the top of the box and crown 
of your plant. This allows of valuable mulch- 
ings as time goes on, and all Roses enjoy alittle 
fresh soil around their base. eT Ee 


Best half-dozen climbing Roses.— 
Will you advise me as to choice of a half-dozen 
climbing Roses to cover lattice-work 10 feet 
hizh and 2 feet 3 inches wide? Position south. 
Good loam and clay soil.—E. A. CuapmMan. 


*.* Bennett's Seedling, William Allen 
Richardson, L’Idéal, Climbing Perle des Jar- 
a. ) ~11 . - 
dins, Fortune’s Yellow, and Reine Marie 
Henriette will give you a good change of colour, 
and all grow very strongly. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 


Unver this heading in your issue of March 6, 
you insert what may be misleading to some of 
your readers, and with your permission I should 
like to point out that kainit is valuable for the 
sulphate of potash it contains. 

KXAINIT contains about 23 per cent. of sulphate 
of potash, of which 10 per cent. to 12 per cent. is 
therefore pure potash, and sulphuric acid (with 
other alkaline matters) is present. The 
manurial and commercial value, however, is 
solely based on the unit of potash. It is a 
-matural German salt. 

NITRATE OF sop is rich in nitrogen (that is, 

“ammonia in equivalent, about 15 per cent. 

nitrogen, 19 per cent. ammonia), not potash. 
There is no potash present. The application to 
garden crops should be with the greatest care, 
or else coming into contact with the root or 
‘plant and finer fibrous portions the whole plant 
is easily liable to being burnt up. Nitrate of 
soda should be mixed with a little fine earth and 
not dressed within several inches of the actual 
stem from the root. 

Your interesting articles are so widely read 
‘that I am sure you would not wish to have 
your readers wrongly informed on matters which 
are known by all possessed of a chemical know- 
ledge. Ro Ps5G. 


Treatment of Camellias (Camellia).— 
You will have some difficulty in inducing the 
tops of your old Camellias to emit roots, especi- 
ally if little wood has been made during the past 
few years. It will be impossible and useless to 
attempt to get the very old wood to throw out 
roots. he younger and softer wood may 
respond. The tops should be bent low down 
and a tongue-cut about an inch or so long, 
made on the undersides of the branches and a 
little fine soil pressed into the cuts ; after which 
they should be securely fastened in the soil with 
strong pegs and well watered. The soil must 
never beallowed to get dry, otherwise the chances 
of quick root formation will be minimised. The 
‘best way of getting up a stock of plants is by 
‘grafting. This is usually done towards the 
‘end of summer, the stock used being the old 
single-flowered species. Side-grafting answers 
well. It is simple and effective. When graft- 
ing has been performed, the scions should be 
placed in a close case in a warm greenhouse, 
the temperature being kept at about 55 degs. to 
60 degs. ; an occasional syringing overhead will 
be beneficial. They must be shaded from the 
sun. When a union is completed—which will 
be in a few weeks’ time—they should be stood 
on the side stages of the house. The syringe 
may now be used more freely. Another method 
of propagation is by mossing the branches; a 
piece varying in length from, say 1 foot to 2 feet 
can be mossed. A cut should be made in the 
stem, and a little damp Moss and silver sand 
pressed in and round the cut, after which it 
should be tied and kept moist. When the roots 
begin to push through the Moss the tops should 
be taken off and potted in soil without removing 
the Moss. If protected from the sun fora short 
time, and not allowed to want for water, they 
will soon root into the new soil and make 
headway. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


THE PEACH-APHIS OR BLACK-FLY 
(APHIS AMYGDALI). 


TuIs pest is only too well-known to all Peach- 
growers, as Peach and Nectarine-trees often 
suffer very much from the attacks of this insect. 
Many persons suppose that it is only one species 
that infests their trees ; this, however, is a mis- 
take, as there are really three species which do 
so ; this, though interesting to the entomologist, 
is of little importance to the fruit-grower, as 
the habits of all the species are the same, and 
they may be killed by the same means. I have 
chosen the commonest and earliest species that 
appears in the spring for description and illus- 
tration. The young leaves are often attacked 
as soon as they begin to open, and the continual 
drawing off of the juices by the aphides soon 
causes the leaves to curl up; this curling of the 
leaves unfortunately provides the insects with a 
very efficient shelter, so that when the attack 
has lasted for some time, syringing with insecti- 
cides is not of much use, as few of the insects 
will be reached when trees are in this condition. 
The best way is to fumigate them, but one 
smoking is not enough. Three should be given 


PEACH-APHIS OR BLACK-FLY (APHIS AMYGDALID). 


Fig. 1, winged female (magnified); 2, wingless female ; 
3, larva; 4, Peach-leaves attacked by Peach-aphis. 


with an interval of two days between each. Care 
ought to be taken, however, that the foe should 
be detected before the leaves become much 
curled. As the first of these insects which 
appear in the spring are hatched from eggs which 
were laid near the buds in the autumn, if 
these eggs can be destroyed the trees will not 
suffer from this pest. To effect this, in the early 
spring unnail the trees and scrub them well 
with soft-soap (2 lb. dissolved in three gallons 
of hot water). When cold add one quart of 
Tobacco-water ; or paint the trees’ with the 
following ingredients: 1 lb. of flowers ofsulphur, 
1 lb. of Scotch snuff, 1 lb. of quick-lime, 14 lb. 
of soft-soap, and 4 lb. of lamp-black, mixed 
with enough water to make a thick paint. 
Re-nail the trees with new shreds, or with the 
old ones well boiled. If these precautions have 
not been taken, as soon as the aphides show 
themselves, pick off any infested leaves and 
burn them, or dip the shoots into the recipe 
first mentioned, or into Tobacco-water, a solution 
of Gishurst compound, or soapy water, or 
dust the young shoots with snuff or 
Tobacco-powder; the extract from 3 oz. of 
Quassia-chips in a gallon of water is also 
recommended as a good wash, and so is water 
at a temperature of 120 degs. Fahrenheit, to 
every gallon of which has been added a wine- 
glassful of paraffin-oil, well mixed, and kept so. 
Whatever means are used, the trees should be 
syringed with cold water the next day, and if 
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any of the aphides are still alive another dose 
should be given. The economy of these insects 
is very similar to that of the Rose-aphis. They 
are not very particular as to what part of the 
tree they attack. They are usually found on 
the leaves, and on the young shoots, but I have 
found them on the young fruit, and on the hard 
wood where a branch had been cut off, feeding 
on the softer part of the bark which had been 
exposed. This species also attacks the shoots 
and leaves of the Cherry. The winged indi- 
viduals are about 1-10th inch long, and measure 
4 inch across their wings. The colour of this 
insect varies very considerably, some specimens 
being much darker than others ; the head and 
forebody are generally dark brown or ner 
black; the body yellowish, with four dar 

brown or black spots on either side ; each of the 
first three joints are marked with a dark band, 
and the others are nearly covered with a patch 
of the same colour; the legs are yellow, with 
black tips to the joints and feet. The wingless 
females (Fig. 2) are hardly so long as their 
winged sisters, but are considerably broader in 
proportion ; they also vary very much in colour, 
some being brownish-yellow, with various brown 
or black bands, others being nearly if not quite 
black, The immature individuals (Fig. 3) are 
reddish-yellow in colour. G. 8. 8. 


A plague of flies (C. Wilson ).—Without 
seeing the flies I cannot say anything very 
definite as to where they come from or what 
they are. ase e the room with sulphur 
would certainly kill them, but unless you knew 
where they came from they would, in all prob- 
ability, appear again, or rather others of the 
same kind would. Please send a few specimens, 
and I shall be able to tell you more about them 
probably.—G. 8. S. 


Black slugs in garden (L£gomet).—I 
have never heard of Hellebore as a remedy 
for slugs. Ipresumeit would be scattered over 
the plants they are likely to attack. Ido not 
think Hellebore would in any way injure the 
plants. Hellebore is a very poisonous substance 
and should be used with care. I would recom- 
mend youto lay trapsof pieces of Cabbage-leaves, 
or bran laid upon pieces of slate, and search 
for the slugs with a lantern after dark. They 
are easily killed by cutting them in two with a 
knife across the shield which is just behind the 
head. As regards wood-lice, hot water is a grand 
remedy where it can be used. Bricks, tiles, or 
pieces of slate laid on the ground or at the edge 
of the path and not moved for a day or two 
make good traps. I turned over a brick the 
other day which had laid on my garden path 
for a few days untouched, and there was a 
regular.colony underneath of all sizes, and some 
fifteen or twenty in number.—G. 8. 8. 


Name of insects (G. L. F. S.).—I am sorry to 
say that your box, when it reached me, was perfectly 
empty. Kindly send some more specimens.—G. 8. 8. 


Daffodils attacked by insect pests (LZ. Cam- 
bell). —From,what you say, the pest that attacks your 
Daffodils is evidently a night-feeding one, aud probably 
one of the weevils, or it might be a mouse. Look the 
plants over at) night with a lantern.—G. 8. 8. 


Francisceas.—Several species of Fran- 
ciscea are amongst the most showy of stove 
plants flowering at this season, although in these 
latter days they have been rather neglected. Of 
several fine species, F. confertiflora is probably 
the best; others may be found with larger 
flowers, but: none grows so well or has such 
abundant foliage. The flowers are 2} inches in 
diameter and of a deep violet-purple. F. caly- 
cina is another showy plant, especially the 
variety known as grandiflora. This variety has 
flowers 4 inches across, the colour being entirely 
rich purple except for the ring of white surround- 
ing the mouth of the small tube. Species not 
greatly dissimilar from the above are F. eximia 
and F. Lindeniana, both having large flowers of 
a purple of violet-purple colour. All these 
Francisceas have the same peculiarity—viz., the 
flowers chanige with age from rich and vivid 
purple to white, anda single plant will often 
bear flowers showing every gradation between 
the two. Francisceas are averse to full exposure 
to brilliant svinlight at all times, but especially 
so when in bloom. The direct rays of the sun 
hasten the bleaching process considerably. 
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THE ENDIVES. 


Or late years the Endive has been more grown, 
and few plants are more useful from October to 
April than the Broad-leaved, or what is now 
also known as Round - leaved Batavian, the 
variety illustrated. This is the best of the type, 
the most useful, and the hardiest, thus making 
it a desirable amateur’s variety. There are quite 


a dozen other kinds, 


most of which are curled 
leaved. 


for a mixed salad they are valuable. 


value of the one illustrated, and 

















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


as this variety prolongs the supply at a season 
when salads are not plentiful. This variety, 
with Mustard and Cress and Witloof Chicory, 
which are so easily grown, are excellent substi- 
tutes at a season when Lettuces are not to be 
had, and can be grown by everyone at so small 
a cost. There is a White Batavian, but I do not 
advise its culture, unless as a summer variety. 
At that season the Curled-Leaved kinds are so 
good that it is not required. 


Of the summer or early autumn Endives there 


- |is a wide selection : The Digswell Green Curledis 
These, though most showy for the 
salad bowl, unfortunately are not hardy, and 
are thus only useful for autumn supplies, and 
The 
Endives are much neglected by amateurs, and 
this is easily accounted for, as so few know the 
many of the 
others have so short a season that they cannot 
be termed profitable, and no one cares to have 
their plants destroyed by a single night’s frost, 
as many have no convenience to shelter the 
plants. Many who grow Lettuces in quantity 
never give Endives a thought, and here I would 
remark that the latter are equally valuable. 
Endeed, many persons consider the Endive bitter, 


excellent, a large leaf, and blanches freely. 
Another very fine new green curled is Model ; 
indeed, it is as valuable as the Batavian for later 
use. Model is of a beautiful shape, well curled, 
and of a stouter form than the older kinds, and 
a grand salad plant, being so ornamental in 
addition to its superior eating qualities. The 
old Green Curled is well-known, and need not 
be described. The Moss Curled is very beautiful, 
but, alas ! very fragile, asit is so soon destroyed 
by a little frost. The White Curled is only fit 
for summer use; it is very pretty, but tender ; 
in fact, not an amateur’s variety. Of all 
the curled section the Digswell and Model are 
the most profitable, as they are hardier and give 











The Broad-leaved Batavian Endive. 


but that makes it more palatable. The value of | 
_ the Endive is its free growth, as it soon matures, 


and may follow a crop for which the ground was 
well manured, but it may be well to give a few 
simple notes regarding culture, with a view to 
a long season and the best varieties. 
Varietizes.—The Batavian section is the 
most hardy, and the plants are best for use from 
December to April. If sown in July and late in 
August, good plants are obtained for the season 
named. Of course, in northern localities it may 
be advisable to sow and plant a little earlier 
than the dates given, but so much depends upon 
the soil and care given. One need not think 
that the Endives are any more difficult to culti- 
vate than Lettuce, but the plants for spring use 
require to be grown as hardy as possible. An 
improved variety is the Round-leaved, which is 
even superior to the Broad-leaved. Thisis a 
farge grower and the leaves fold in at the centre, 
thus it blanches more readily and is of first-rate 
quality. There are fewer outer leaves and little 
waste, so that I give it a first place as our most 


useful winter variety. The new Winter-leaved 


Lettuce Endive is a splendid form forallamateurs 
who like salads all the year round ; the leaves are 


_ arich green colour, and large; it is one of the 
last to run to seed—a special point worth noting, 





From a photograph sent by Mr. Tallack, 
Liveremere Park Gardens, Bury St. Edmund’s. 





more produce. There is an excellent green 
curled variety grown on the Continent and sent 
in large quantities to Covent Garden ; it ismuch 
like ours, but larger, and may be unsuitable for 
our erratic winter in this country, so need not be 
recommended. 

Cuiture.—For a supply as long as possible 
one should begin in May, sowing any of the 
curled varieties in good soil and sowing very 
thinly. To sow thickly, which is often done, is 
to court failure at the start, as once the plants 
get drawn they never recover. Another thing 
is to plant out in showery or dull weather, and 
if the plants are duly attended to in the way of 
moisture they will be fit for use in six weeks. 
The evil of early sowing is in running to seed, 
and to prevent this sow very thinly in rows and 
allow the plants to grow and finish where sown. 
The best plants are produced from the June 
sowing and later. Never allow plants to 
suffer for want of moisture; they delight in 
copious waterings overhead after a hot day. 
When transplanting lift with roots intact, with 
a little soil attached also. Plant out in rows 
12 inches apart; for autumn supplies put the 
plants 9inches in the row. InJulyand August 





sow the Batavian. Plant out as soon as large 
enough on a warm border for winter, or at fuot 
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of asouth wall. Fall-grown plants will keep 
months if stored in frames or undercover. The 
Endive may at all times be readily blanched by 
tying up or simply placing inverted flower-pots 
over the plants, and in summer or early autumn 
placing slates or light boards over the plants 
when full grown. G. W. 





NOTES ON MUSHROOMS. 


It will be advisable to prepare now for making 
up a fresh bed or beds that will ensure an 
unbroken supply. Most growers have their own 
particular way of preparing the manure for the 
beds. I advise all who have the opportunity 
of doing so to leave the droppings in the litter 
exactly as it comes from the stables until it is 
judged that enough has accumulated to form the 
bed, and then to shake it free from most 
of the litter all at the same time, afterwards 
throwing it together in ridge form in an open 
shed and treating it in the orthodox manner, 
except that it will generally be found that one 
turning will be sufficient to bring it into good 
condition for removal to the Mushroom-house or 
cellar. The advantages I see in this method are 
that fermentation is more likely to take place in 
a kindly manner and there is Jess fear of any of 
the material being spent, as it often is when 
gathered in small quantities and added day by 
day to a heap consisting almost entirely of drop- 
pings, and lying in a shed which may be too 
small to allow plenty of room for spreading. 

There is a possibility in the event of continu- 
ous rain that the manure may become too wet ; 
but this contingency may be met by shaking out 
all that may have accumulated as soon as settled 
heavy rains seem imminent, and if sufficient for 
a bed cannot at once be obtained, the heap may 
be added to daily in the usual way. Beds that 
I have made up with manure prepared as above 
advised have invariably borne better and more 
lasting crops than those formed with manure 
which has been collected in small quantities 
daily. The form of bed preferred by me is that 
made about 4 feet wide and with a gentle slope 
falling from the wall, such beds having 
advantages over those made in ridge form, as 
they can be more easily made firm, and can be 
soiled without having to plaster the surface. 
Beds on elevated benches are necessarily made 
flat, and these have a tendency to crop all over 
at the same time ; so in making these it will be 
best to limit the size of each bed to equal the 
demands likely to arise within a limited period 
rather than to make large beds and depend 
on each to produce a lasting crop. A firm 
bed will, ifthe manure is in good condition 
when made, hold the heat well, while one 
loosely built soon becomes cold and hangs fire 
before cropping, even if it does not fail 
altogether. Before spawning, make sure that 
the heat has risen to its full height and is falling 
again; but itis not necessary to wait longer 
after it has fallen to about 90 degs., as the bed 
may then be safely spawned by making big holes, 
some 2 inches deep and 8 inches apart, with a 
handfork, placing in each hole a fairly large 
piece of spawn, each brick of which may be 
divided into twelve to eighteen pieces, and 
closing the manure round each piece with the 
hands as the work proceeds. Unless there is a 
fear of the bed becoming rapidly cold I prefer to 
leave the soiling for two or three days, after 
which some 2 inches of fine sweet loam or 
garden soil may be spread all over and well 
beaten with the back of the spade. 


Though plastering is not recommended, we 
must not err, on the other hand, in using soil 
that is too dry to cling together, as a crumbling 
surface is not advantageous to growth, the best 
Mushrooms being those which meet with a fair 
amount of resistance in pushing their way to the 
surface. Little fire-heat will be necessary for 
the Mushroom-house while the weather keeps 
mild. A temperature of 55 degs. is quite high 
enough for Mushroom growing at any stage. If 
the house cannot be kept at this temperature 
without fire-heat, the beds must be covered 
with mats raised slightly above the surface, as 
these will be found far better for the purpose of 
covering than either hay or straw, the use of 
which often leads to attacks from woodlice or 
beetles. In case of fire-heat being used occa- 
sional slight sprinklings with tepid water may 
be given to the floor or any dry surface, always, 
however, avoiding the pipes or flues. J. 





















































































































































GANKDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Lettuce Harbinger.—At this season of 
the year many find that the supply of Lettuce 
is none too plentiful, no matter how mild the 
winter, and in low-lying districts damp is 
equally as injurious as frost. Though a good 
stock may have been prepared for spring sup- 
plies there are many losses, and it is well to sow 
under glass for early cutting. The above variety 
is termed a forcing Lettuce, and specially re- 
commended for early salads. It has the ap- 
pearance of Endive, and as regards quality it is 
all one may desire. I have grown this variety 
for two seasons, and am much pleased with 
it for early sowing. Those who have salads 
to supply in variety would do well to sow it 
several times during the summer on account of 
its crested leafage and sweet, crisp hearts. 
Given plenty of room it attains a large size, and, 
though an early kind, does not run in a dry 
season so soon as some. I find it most valuable 
for sowing in cold frames early in February. 
The plants, if freely exposed in fine weather, 
are very good for spring supplies, the thin- 
nings, if pricked out at the foot of a south 
wall, forming a good succession.—S. 


Celeriac.—As regards culture, this is one 
of the easiest vegetables to grow, as if sown in 
March, pricked out again into frames or boxes 
im April, and planted in May or June in rich 
land, and never allowed to suffer from want of 
moisture, it is in my opinion one of the best 
winter vegetables we have. It is hardier than 
Celery, requires no earthing up, and is equally 
nutritious as a vegetable. As I have often 
noted in these pages, it is useless to grow the 
common Celeriac often offered by seedsmen ; 
there is an improved form—the large, smooth 
Prague. Those who have grown the latter 
will not fail to note its value over the common 
Turnip-rooted, which is more spreading and less 
solid. Theculture at the start is similar to that 
for Celery, but in planting, trenches are not 
required, though I advise a drill, as it is more 
convenient when giving moisture. If the plants 
are grown in rows 24 feet or 3 feet apart, with 
half the distance between the plants, there wi!l 
be no lack of fine roots for the winter.—G. 


Bread Beans.—A good sowing of these 
may now be made, either of the Long-pod, which 
I prefer for sowings made during this month, 
or of the Broad Windsor type. Rather more 
room than that advised in a former calendar 
should be given to the Beans sown now, as these 
will grow bigger and give a heavier crop than 
the earlier-sown lot. Any that have been 
raised under glass and thoroughly hardened off 
should now be planted, as this will help to 
relieve the congestion from which many of our 
glass structures will now be suffering. They 
may be put out at 1 foot apart in single rows, 
giving 18 inches from row to row. A little 
shelter is for a time desirable, but it must be 
removed as soon as the plants have become 
acclimatised, a free circulation of air being 
necessary for these plants.—G. 


General work in. the kitchen 
garden.—lIf not already done, the pricking off 
of the earliest sown Celery into boxes must 
claim attention, for the sooner this is done and 
the tiny plants re-established, the sooner they 
may be hardened off. As probably there will 
be only a small demand for early Celery, no 
more than is absolutely needed should be pricked 
off. J use for this batch shallow boxes without 
other drainage than that given by an inch of 
flaky leaf-mould, and the tiny seedlings are put 
out about 3 inches apart. The young Chillies 
and Capsicums raised awhile ago should now be 
ready to go into single pots; a little well- 
decayed manure mixed with the soil will help 
to keep these healthy and of good colour. Shade 
for a few days after potting, but return to the 
fulllight near the glass as soon as they have got 
over theshift. Keep them growing in strong heat 
for some weeks to come, as there is no fear of 
getting them too forward. More Peas should 
be sown ; it is not advisable thus early in the 
year to wait for the appearance of the previous 
sowing. Successional Radishes may now be 
sown, and those sown earlier (outdoor) should 
have the covering removed whenever pessible 
and be gradually inured to complete exposure, 
For present sowing it will be well to choose 
more than one variety, and to include at least 
one of the long section, as these are frequently 
found to be of better quality than the Turnip- 











rooted varieties. Radishes are not particular 
as to soil, but I have found a marked improve- 
ment in the growth when they have been sown 
where the second spit has been brought to the 
suriace, this, of course, where the soil has been 
of such a nature as to warrant this being done. 


THE 


LEADWORT (PLUMBAGO 
CAPENSIS). 

THis is a beautiful sky-blue flower and the 
plant grows freely where ample space can be 
afforded it. Young plants in 6-inch pots when 
transplanted into a border of light joam and 
leaf-mould soon cover a large area, and present 
an attractive appearance when in bloom towards 
autumn. When the plants attain a large size 
they should be well cut back in spring ; in fact, 
only three or four eyes on the preceding year’s 
growth should be left. All weak growths should 
be cut clean out and portions of the stoutest 
shoots only left, otherwise such a dense thicket 
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probably is in not properly preparing the plants 
| at the first. 

It is the usual practice about the month of 
| March to divide the old plants, and these are 
dibbled out about a‘ foot apart, in which posi- 
tion they remain until again removed to the 
|frames. If the weather be favourable and the 
/soil fairly good these may grow into good 
|plants, but not such as are needed for con- 
tinuous winter flowering. In the first place, 
| plants which have probably been kept in dark- 
ness for days together owing to the thick cover- 
| ing required during severe weather, or those that 
have been grown in pits where’ fire-heat has 
been employed to protect them from frost, natur- 
ally become weak, and when divided and planted 
|outside often stand for weeks before they com- 
mence growing, or, worse still, are withered up 
by cold winds or scorched with bright sunshine. 
A better mode of raising really good strong 
| plants that will flower throughout the winter is 
as follows: About the middle of September a 
sufficient number of good sturdy runners is 
selected, and these are pricked 
out into several inches of good 
loam and sharp sand at least 
2 inches apart in shallow 
frames. They should be weil 
watered and shaded for a few 
days, when they should 
gradually exposed, the lights 
being removed when it is seen 
roots are forming. By the end 
of October these become sturdy 
plants, and with slight protec- 
tion will withstand the hardiest 
winter uninjured. Such plants 
can be lifted in the spring with 
good balls of earth and planted 
out with a trowel, and growth 
will commence at once. Fre- 
quent hoeing between the 
plants during the summer is 
very beneficial, and an occa- 
sional watering during dry 
weather with liquid - manure 
will promote sturdy growth, 
and strong plants well set with 
bloom will be the result by the 
middle of September. 

About three weeks before 
the plants are removed to the 
pit or frame they should be pre- 
pared by cutting round witha 
sharp spade about 9 inches or so 
from the centre of the plants ; 
this will sever the longest roots, 
and if well watered, young 
ones will form quickly, and 
each plant can be lifted with 
a good ball and placed in the 
winter quarters without a 
check. Water should be given 
to settle the soil, but shading is 
unnecessary. The fullest ex- 
posure should be given at all 
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times in the «absence of sharp 





























frost or inclement weather, 
Undoubtedly the best place to 
winter Violets in is a brick-pit, 





Plumbago capensis fiowers, 


is formed that sun and air cannot penetrate, and 
the plants in, cunsequence sometimes die off 
altogether. It is almost hardy, succeeding 
well in any structure if frost is merely excluded. 
No tying-in should be practised with the Plum- 
bago, but a free and untrammelled growth 
encouraged. The flowers do not last long when 
cut, but sufficiently so to add beauty to the 
table for one evening. Alba has white flowers, 
but is not so hardy as the type. 


VIOLETS IN WINTER. 


THESE modest but fragrant flowers are always 
appreciated. It has been a favourable season 
up to the present for Violets, and. certainly 
there has been no lack of the single varieties. 
Violets are generally plentiful 
autumn, but at the first approach of hard 
weather the flowers become scarce, and it is not 
until spring that they can be gathered again in 
quantity. Their failing to flower at this season 
may be due to several causes, but the chief one 


during the | 


where just sufficient artificial 

heat can be turned on to keep 

out frost—but only that, as 

fire-heat is fatal to Violets. » In 

| this position they need not be kept in darkness. 
Soin. 

Violets grow freely in any ordinary soil, but 
where it is inclined to be light and poor the 
plants often suffer during the summer from 
attacks of red-spider.. In such cases a. heavy 
dressing of well-decayed farmyard manure 
should be dug in during the winter, and liquid- 
manure given to the plants several times during 
the summer. On the other hand, a’soil that is 
naturally heavy and retentive of moisture, and 
which bakes hard during hot, dry weather, 
should be thrown up roughly in the autumn to 
enable frost. and exposure to pulverise it, and 
in the spring it should receive a good top-dress- 
ing of spent Mushroom-manure, -leaf-mould, or 
| refuse potting-soil, which should be forked in 
before planting ; while, should the situation be 

xceptionally cold and badly drained, raised 
beds may be formed with advantage, as in the 
case of Asparagus. Respecting the best variety 
to afford flowers at mid-winter, I prefer Marie 
Louise, and Neapolitan for spring work, + P. 












GARDENING NOTES. 
CELERIAC. 
{ LATELY received from a Liverpool greengrocer 
a parcel of Turnip-rooted Celeriac of remarkable 
size—viz., much over | lb. each. My own never 
attained half the weight. Those sent me would 
have been better for the table had they been 
cut a month sooner, the rinds having become 
very tough, owing to the wintry weather, or 
perhaps long storing in dry material. I aly rays 
used mine while soft. The dealer charged me 
6d. each, which is certainly dear. They were 
delicious at table. ] : 





BARLERIA FLAVA. 

I recognise the little shrub déscribed in Gar- 
DENING, February 20 last, as my old friend B. 
prionitis, scattered over waste places in most 
parts of India, whence I used to procure it for 
adorning the front of my shrubberies. The 
crested, spinous heads of orange-yellow bloom 
supplied a contrast in colours, but I do not con- 
sider it a plant worth pot-room in a greenhouse 
when there are so many better things. The 
choicer kinds of Barleria, Ruellia, Hranthemum 
nervosum, and Sericographis Ghiesbreghti, the 
former light blue and the latter scarlet, are well 
worth growing. . Sericographis is now showing 
flower-buds withme. I remember coming across 
it on the Burmese frontier about this time, when 
it was a blaze of colour in an open glade of a 
virgin forest. 


Hamantuous KatHErin2. 
Two stout bulbs of this choice South African 
plant have gone through the winter, their 
10-inch pots slightly damped occasionally, The 
crown of green foliage is very luxuriant. Tem- 
perature, 60 degs. and 5° degs. ; soil, leaf-mould 
and sand. 
STREPTOSOLEN JAMESONI, 

These extra thirsty plants were kept damp in 
winter. The foliage is now starting growth, and 
the plants get water daily. Temperature and 
soil the same as above. 


MAOCKAYA BELLA. 
My specimen, which is 5 feet. hi 
making terminal shoots, of glossy g 
being given more liberally. The soila 
temperature are as already mentioned 








HYAcintus. 

The extreme hardiness of these bulbs is a 
great recommendation. Every year, when the 
pot supply has ceased flowering, I plant them in 
the borders, and for two or three successive 
seasons have had some fair blooms. Now, in 
mid-February, I can see from my windows the 
strong foliage many inches high, of a vivid 
green. The bulbs have been in the open ground 
two or three years. 

IRIs STYLOSA 

has flowered poorly with me this season, my 
greenhouse being too warm. In a former year, 
when kept in a cold frame, its foliage perished, 
the same as I. fimbriata, a vigorous clump in a 
10-inch pot, which behaves in the same way. I 
believe a cold-house, kept just above freezing- 
point, is the proper mode of management. 


Kering APPLES. 
Last autumn I gathered a large quantity of the 
cooking kinds for winter use. After selecting 
those without bruise or blemish, each fruit was 
rubbed with a dry cloth, then packed in large 
wooden cases, with alternate layers of short, 
Sweet hay, and the boxes put away in a 
capacious empty laundry, situated in a cottage 
some distance from the dwelling-house. I am 
using the last lot.of these now (February 18th) 
having lost none by decay. 


] 


Som ror Ferys. 

I found the larger kinds, from forests in South 
Africa and India, thrive well on a mixture of 
decaying wood, leaf-mould, and sand. I used 
to bring a sack of the rotten wood occasionally 
to keep in store. The fallen timber, in moist 
places near springs, would have yielded cart- 
loads. Web Ed 

ee. 


Double White Daffodils (Archie Lev).—One 
of the most beautiful varieties in the whole Narcissus 
family is the double poeticus or Gardenia-flowered, which 
is one of the last in bloom, middle of May. It isa fairly 
strong grower. They are not very expensive. The soil 
you mention is excellent, but béware of wireworm. Look 
over it carefully before use. 
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THE GIANT ASPHODELS (EREMURD). 
By the introduction during recent years of the 
several species of Eremurus from the wilds of 
Central Asia, a new and distinct type of beauty 








One of the Giant Asphodels (Eremuru Bungel) 
From a photograph. 


and gracefulness has been added to our open-air 
gardens. Twenty years ago we knew of only 
one species of this genus in gardens, the noble 
K. robustus. Now,there are at least ten species 
in cultivation, while the number known to 


botanists 2miounts to nearly 
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thirty, and all these 
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var ] nthin faur wvaara 
have been discovered within a few years, gi 
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further proof of the rich flower region whence 
these giant Asphodels come, a region which has 
yielded us some of the finest of the newer hardy 
plants. 


We have reason to be grateful to the Russian 
travellers and botanists who haye been the means 
of enriching our gardens in this way, and we can 
best show our appreciation of their efforts in 
trying to establish these Eremuri in our 
gardens, and as they are all plants that require 
skill and care in their successful cultivation, they 
are worthy of the attention of our keenest hardy 
plant gardeners. There are many hardy plants 
difficult to grow, some hardly worthy the care 
and attention devoted to them, but to be the 
possessor of a stately flowering specimen of an 
Kremurus is something to be proud of in a 
modest way, particularly if it has exacted from 
you the care and attention that a true gardener 
loves to bestow on his more capricious plants. 


That the Eremuri are not easily grown will, I 
think, be admitted by all who have attempted 
their culture—that is, they cannot be planted in 
an ordinary border and left to take care of them- 
selves, as a Delphinium or Tritoma. They seem 
to me to require nicely adjusted conditions as 
to soil and situation. They must not be too 
damp or too dry, too much sheltered or too 
much exposed, and yet after all, these conditions 
are not difficult to fulfilin any garden. Being 
neither bulbs nor ordinary fibrous-rooted herba- 
ceous plants, they cannot be treated similarly to 
either of these classes of plants. They belong to 
the same family as the Anthericum, Paradisea, 
and Asplodelus, most of which have fleshy roots 
instead of bulbs, and in Eremurus the roots are 
very fleshy, thong-like, and brittle, hence it is 
that it is never advisable to interfere with them 
after being once well planted, or the chances are 
that the roots are injured and the vigour of the 
plant checked. 


The species in cultivation are the following ; 


| EH. aurantiacus, flower-spike 2 feet to 3 feet high, 


flowers yellow; E. himalaicus, spikes 7 feet 
high, flowers white, yellow stamens, the hardiest 
of all; E. Olgz, spikes 2 feet long, lilac or 
purple flowers; E. robustus, the oldest culti- 
vated species, spikes 8 feet to 9 feet high, flowers 
pale pink ; E. spectabilis, spikes 2 feet to 4 feet, 
pale yellow ; E. Bungei (see cut), spikes 1 foot 
to 3 feet high, bright yellow. These half-a- 
dozen species are sufficient for anyone to start 
with, but they are all yet rather expensive, 
though, compared with an Orchid or stove plant 
possessing none of their beauty and elegance, 
their cost is trifling. The cultivators of these 
plants are at present very few. If they were 
more extensively grown we should then get to 
know all about them from the recorded successes 
and failures. W. 





THE STARWORTS. 


WHERE space admits, a charming way to grow 
perennials of the taller kinds is amongst ever- 
green shrubs, and no flower is more beautiful 
thus grown than the Starwort. The Starworts 
or Perennial Asters are lovely flowers of 
autumn, distinct from the China Asters, the 
brilliant annuals that make strong breaks of 
colour in the garden in late July and August. 
The name of these is Callistephus, an entirely 
different class from the Starworts, whose flower- 
laden shoots are tossed about in the cool autumn 
winds. In poorest ground theseStar-flowers ofthe 
fading year will revel, and create a wealth of 
bloom as precious and beautiful as the finest 
things that colour the drowsy summer days. 
The usual way to plant them is in regimental 
fashion at the back of a wide border. Bunch up; 
the stems, as if the bundles of stems were sheafe 
of corn, and one can get a good idea of the silly 


| artificial tricks indulged in to the destruction of 


all natural beanty and charm. We want every 
plant to speak, so to say, for itself, which it is 
capable of if we will permit flowers and growths 
to reveal their characteristic traits. Never 
shall I forget, a day spent in the September of 
last year in a beautiful Sussex garden. It was 
the last day of a brilliant month, cloudless skies, 
cool winds, and summer sunshine—a month to 
bring out the beauty of a thousand Starworts 
that made banks of colour here, there, and 
everywhere. The Starworts were made to pour 
forth their wealth, so abundant in these glorious 
plants from the North American prairies and 
seedlings of our own. They are not merely fine- 
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weather flowers, though happier under a blue| seems rather to suggest an enfeebled form of 
sky, but in bad years even will make a bewitch-| the common Snowdrop than aught else. It is 


ing finish to the year, with Tea Roses, Flame- 
flowers (Kniphofias), and late Lilies. Against 
a group of Scotch Fir, A. Amellus and A. 


acris were each planted in a bold group| with the Snowdrops to which we have recently 
late | directed attention. 


from 
if the sky 


and g¢overed with blossom 
August until early October, as 


above had mantled the nut-brown earth with | 


delicate gradations of colour. 


The eye was| 


carried up from the tufted mounds of soft blue | 


beneath to the dark plumy branches and light 


brown trunk standing out clearly against the | 


sky. These Starworts are amongst the pigmies 
of their race scarcely more than 18 inches high, 
and the earliest to bloom. In other parts of 
the garden were A. turbinellus. A. versicolor, 
A. cordifolius, A. horizontalis, A. ericoides, A. 
levis, the New England Starwort (A. Nove- 
Angliz), the New York Starwort (A. Novi- 
Belgi), and many others, some seedlings, natural, 
and otherwise. Many of these in lovely groups 
flung themselves over evergreen shrubs, or 


associated with the yellow Perennial Sunflowers | 


—a subtle contrast, cool, delightful, and artistic. 


Double Poppies. 


One of the best ways to reveal the true beauty | 
of the Starworts is to plant the taller kinds 
amongst shrubs. The flowery shoots come up 
from the leafy base, and toss about in the winds 
as they sweep over the garden on _ sun-lit 
September days, when many gardens already 
begin to smell of death—the death of a thousand | 
bedders, rotting with the first breath of frost. 
Dismal indeed is a purely conventional garden 
in September, if frost has played pranks—an | 
aspect of decay and disease after floral sunshine. 
It is at this season the Starworts bloom, and 
make autumn as enjoyable as spring. 

Autumn, with its cool colouring and changing 
tints of foliage, is as enjoyable as any season of 
the year—the time of the Tiger and Lancifolium 
Lilies, hardy Chrysanthemums, and many other 
perennials. I mention autumn in particular, as 
the conventional carpet bedded-out garden either 
smells of decay, promoted by a frost, or the 
plants are torn and bedraggled from storms of 
wind and rain. C. 


Galanthus viridescens. — Compared 
with the purer and nobler forms of this charm- 
ing race of plants, thi gis awa < wanting, and 





|a splendid show throughout the summer and 


| lings come up everywhere, the chief attention 
required being thinning out to 4 inches or 


| between annual, biennial, and perennial species, 


| which section finds most favour with growers. 


| hand, the 
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| break, and it has occurred only within the last 


curious and possibly interesting in the collection 
of a botanic garden, but for real decorative value 
in the garden it cannot in the least compare 


GARDEN POPPIES. 


THIS is a comparatively small family, numbering 
at most not more than eighteen good species, 
and of these probably less than a dozen will be 
found in cultivation in English gardens at the 
present time. They are pretty equally divided 


and it would be extremely difficult to say 
There are doubtless few gardens in which 
some of the many forms of the brilliant oriental 


Poppy will not be found, but, on the other 


ANNUAL VARIETIES, many of which are 
extremely beautiful, are now to be found in! 





From a photograph by Mr. Metcalf, Mill House, 


every garden. These annual Poppies have, 
become an extremely popular and useful class 
of border flowers, and although the individual | 
looms are fugacious, the succession is nothing’ 
less than wonderful, and they continue to make 


autumn months. They are very accommodating | 
indeed, sometimes too much so, as when once 
established it is difficult to get rid of them 
entirely ; the seed gets spread about and seed- 


6 inches apart and giving fresh soil in the 
way of a top-dressing. One great mistake in| 
the cultivation of annual Poppies, a very com- | 
mon one, is to have too many seedlings in a given | 
patch ; they are, as a rule, robust growers and | 
voracious feeders, and require plenty of room | 
and good rich soil. 

The biennial group is the least ornamental of | 
the three groups, and are hardly to be found | 





| outside botanic gardens. 


Of the perennial section, the most common 
species found in gardens is certainly the brilliant | 
and extremely variable | 


1: . . | 
P. ORIENTALE. Since this species began to! 
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few years, we have innumerable forms with 
flowers from the most brilliant scarlet to mauve, 
or even to a fairly good white. What strikes 
us, however, as being the most useful break in 
this species is a dwarf sturdy plant with upright 
flowers, the stems of which do not require to be 
held up with stakes. This will do away with 
the difficulty of using P. orientale in the mixed 
border, as has been hitherto the case, because of 
its unsightliness whenstaked and its rusty, strag- 

ling, untidy appearance when done blooming. 
Raat banks or open spaces, where the soil is 
deep and rich, will be found the best for this 
species. 

P, ORIENTALE VAR. BRACTEATUM differs from 
the typical orientale in having large, leafy 
bracts near the base of the flowers. It also 
flowers earlier. It is a native of the Caucasus, 
and is very bright and showy. f 

P. ALPINUM is a truly alpine perennial, 
dwarf and beautiful, though rarely seen in 
gardens at the present time. Its flowers, vary- 
ing from white to citron or yellow, are large 
and showy. It requires a dry place on the 


Halifax. 


rock garden and should be well cared for dur- 
ing the winter, as it is very susceptible to too 
much moisture. P. a. var. nudicaule is the 
plant commonly found in gardens, and which 
has often to do duty for the rarer P. alpinum. 
P. nudicaule, which is also known as croceum 
and radiatum, is one of the most useful and 
beautiful of the dwarfer species. It is the 
IcELAND Poppy of English gardens, growing’ 


about a foot high and producing in great abun- 
|dance and succession large beautiful flowers, 


varying from white to the richest orange-yellow. 


| It is a true perennial, and if left alone will seed 


and form a colony in a very short time. It 
appears, however, in most gardens to be short- 
lived, and the best results will be obtained 
from two and three-year-old plants; the old 
stools, although living for many years, do not 
long continue vigorous. A native of Norway, 
etc. It flowers through summer and autumn. 
P. PILOsUM is a handsome herbaceous peren- 
nial Poppy. It usually grows from 2 feet to 


|3 feet high, producing a succession of large 


brick-red flowers. The leaves are broad, not 
much divided, hairy on both surfaces. Itisa 
native of Bithynia, etc., flowering all summer. 
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BLINDS FOR PLANT-HOUSES, 


Many plant cultivators at this season of the year 
(March) are seeking for information on this 
matter, Now, the chief mistake nearly always 
lies in selecting materials so close in texture for 
the blinds that they half shut out the light, 
which, together with heat, moisture, and air 
combined, with a root-run of suitable soil, is 
essential to the well-being of plants of most 
kinds. Everyone who begins to ‘‘ garden” 
seems to have an intuitive knowledge that all of 
these, except light, must not be stinted, if suc- 
cess is to be attained. Butamongst many, even 
of those who might be expected to know better, 
the need of all the light we can give to ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the plants in cultiva- 
tion seems not to be fully understood. No 
further evidonce of this is needed than the fact 
of so many using fixed shading, put on for the 
spring and allowed to remain on until autumn, 
through the many days when we in this 
country never see the face of the sun 
at all, and the many hours, morning and 
evening, even in bright weather, when every 
ray of unobstructed light is little 
enough. Smearing the glass with 
whitening, lime, or similar sub- 
stances all tend in the same direc- 
tion, and, though largely em- 
ployed, are makeshifts to effect 
that which with so much more 
advantage to the plants can be 
done by the use of movable 
shading. The thickness of the 
material that is required to a 
very great extent depends on the 
position the house stands in ; the 
plants in a house, either span- 
roofed or lean-to, that stands full 
side to the south, will bear blinds 
of a little closer material than if 
the ends stood north and south, 
for the obvious reason that in the 
former position the sun at noon, 
when most powerful, strikes the 
glass when the sash-bars or rafters 
offer the least obstruction to it. 
For most things the thin material 
that goes under the name of 
gauze or scrim, composed of hard 
twisted threads, like fine wire, 
not woven close, is best. There 
is much difference in the quality ; 
the right stuffis all flax, but there 
is a deal made of half, or more 
than half, jute; these last will 
not wear nearly so long as the 
former. A thick inferior canvas, 
composed of uneven, lumpy 
threads, too closely woven, is 
often sold as scrim, but although 
lower in price is much dearer 
in the end, independent of its 
shutting out too much light. The 
blinds should by all means be on 
the outside of the roof. The way 
to work such blinds is now pretty 
well known, but for the informa- 
tion of those who may be still 
unacquainted with it, I may 
mention the best method of 
arranging them. One side of the blinds must 
be tacked to a 3-inch wide lath, temporarily 
screwed on up to the ridge of the house, 
with a deal roller 22 inches in diameter, to 
which the opposite side of the blind must be 
in like manner tacked ; this roller requires to be 
furnished at one end with a reel 7 inches or 
8 inches in diameter, so as to take a cord that 
will work it up and down. The roller must 
be a little longer than the house to admit of 
the reel running clear of the roof. In making 
all blinds of this description it should be 
borne in mind that the threads of which they 
are composed that run lengthways—that is, the 
warp—are much stronger and more durable than 
the crossway threads—that is, the weft—for this 
reason in cutting them out the material should 
run up from eave to ridge, not lengthways from 
end to end of the house. This will make a year’s 
difference in the length of time they will last. 
To fully carry out the intention of movable 
shading, it is needless to say that the blinds 
should always be rolled up when the sun is not 
shining so powerfully or directly on the glass 
as to endanger the plants within the pple 
H. B. 








The White Cup (Nierembergia rivularis). 
Mrs. Selfe-Leonard, Hitherbury, Guildford. 





THE WHITE CUP (NIEREMBERGIA 
RIVULARIS). 


Tuts is the only species in a charming family 
that is quite hardy. N. rivularis has the repu- 
tation of being somewhat miffy under cultiva- 
tion, but it is apt to be coddled toomuch. That 
it is indifferent as to any particular soil or 
position is obvious, as we have seen instances of 
its thriving under very diverse conditions. In 
one place it was planted in a moist, peaty 
border—in fact, an artificial bog ; in the other 
it was growing in a dry soil on an exposed rock 
garden. Both were fine spreading tufts, and 
when we saw them were sheets of flowers. Few 
alpine plants are prettier when well grown, and 
it certainly deserves to be tried in every garden. 
The flowers of the White Cup are almost 2 inches 
across and flushed with rose, the centres yellow, 
whilst they continue to appear throughout the 
summer. N. frutescens, which is of erect 
growth, and N. gracilis or filicaulis, which has 
drooping shoots, are both tender and useful in 
the summer garden for trailing over the margin 
of vases or in the rock garden. 
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ing soil in which the roots cannot work freely. 
The rooting medium that best suits them is a 
sandy or gritty loam, and they make more 
progress when the corms are several inches 
above the ordinary ground level. Old mortar- 
rubbish or pounded bricks or stones mixed with 
the soil help to keep it free and open, and 
stimulate root formation.—ByFLEET. 


Sowing Sweet Peas to bloom in 
July.—In reference to the reply about Sweet 
Peas in Garpreninc, March 6th, page 10, 
autumn sowing is no doubt best for early bloom- 
ing, but I take the following from my garden 
note-book (1896): Sweet Peas sown in open 
ground January 19th began to bloom June 7th. 
Seed sown March 15th began to bloom June 30th. 
It is clear from the above that January sowing 
is not much gain over March sowing, probably 
because the soil is too cold to allow the seeds to 
germinate. Seeds sown in pots now (March 6) 
ina cold frame will bloom in my garden the 
middle of June.—S. 


A note from Teignmouth.—Seeing in 
your last issue a query as to the suitability of 
this climate for ‘‘ Insignis ” Pines 
and Euonymus, I send a photo 
of a specimen of the former, 











growing in my garden. I am 
told that the tree isa remark- 
ably fine one. Its age I do not 
know: now, but a Cedar-tree 
here, of which I also send a 
photo, was planted about seventy 
five years ago. I also send a 
photo of a Myrtle growirg 
against the wall of my house. 
it is the small-leaved variety, 
and has the advantage of the 
kitchen chimney behind it. I 
believe there was a finer speci- 
men, which was removed to 
make way for alterations, on a 
house in the village. The 
Kuonymus japonicus flourishes 
exceedingly here, and I have 
specimens of the gold and silver 
varieties, reaching the height of 
1] feet and 12 feet respectively. 
I wish a photo could do justice 
to an Aucuba which is now a 
glorious sight. Itis 8 feet high, 
and as much in diameter, and js 
covered with berries, from eight 
to fourteen in a bunch. There 
is a male plant close beside it, 
I hope to send you at a later 
date a photo of my Rhododen» 
dron and Lily bed.—S. H. 
Bors, Tapley, Bishop’s Teign- 
ion. 

*.* We print this letter as 
likely to interest our readerss 
The photograph of the Myrtle 
showed one of the finest plants 
we have seen, and we hope to 





Cyclamen Atkinsi.—The mild winter 
has had the effect of bringing this charming 
little hardy flower into full bloom at an earlier 
period than is usually the case. Every garden 
should possess a few bulbs of this Cyclamen, 
which comes to brighten up the outdoor garden 
when flowers there are scarce. I have now 
abundant proof that this Cyclamen is among the 
hardiest of hardy flowers, and I doubt if any 
frost that we are likely to get in this country 
has the power to injure it. The best specimen 
I have is in an exposed position, where it gets 
the full sun in summer, and has but little pro- 
tection from cold winds when the flowers are 
expanding. The bulb was but slightly covered 
with soil during the severe frosts that we 
experienced several years ago, but the foliage 
remained in good condition, and the vitality of 
the bulbs was unimpaired. I could see no 
difference as regards hardiness between this 
kind and the well known neapolitanum, better 
known under the name of hederefolium, and 
which I have never known to be injured by 
inclement weather. Many fail with these 
Cyclamens through planting them in unsuit- 
able soil. They dislike a heavy, moisture-hold- 


From a photograph by 


illustrate it. 


Puschkinia libanotica. 
—This very charming spring 
bulbous plant combines all the 
good properties that go to make 
|@ popular plant, in so far as its beauty and 
| grace are concerned ; but while possessing these 
| points of merit, it does not appear to be nearly 
|so abundantly distributed as the more showy 
jand quickly-increasing Chionodoxa Lucilie. 
| There is, however, a great distinction between 
the two plants, and the subject of this note is 
jalways valuable either on the rockwork or 
‘in pots in the cool-house quite early in the 
‘year. The Puschkinias all do well in sandy 
‘loam in the rock garden or in the select border 
| where there is no fear of disturbance, and in 
|their compact, erect spikes of bloom they 
| possess a daintiness of their own almost, if not 
quite, unique. 

Hepatica triloba alba.—A very fine 
|clump of this beautiful plant is now in bloom in 
ithe gardens of Aldenham House, Elstree. 
| Rarely is it the lot of one to see a piece in such 
| splendid condition. The Hepaticas are freely 
used here in the hardy border, where they assist 
| to enliven the surroundings during the first few 
days of the early spring. The flowers of the 
white form create a pleasing contrast to the 





rose and blue forms of the same flower. — 
DieBac. 
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THE LONG-TAILED CYPRIPEDIUM 
(C. CAUDATUM) AND ITS 


CYPRIPEDIUM is one of the most 


CAUDATUM 


| to the sun’s rays. 


VARIETIES. | 


ILILLUSTRA 
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ing on rocks in decayed vegetable matter, 
sometimes in shade and sometimes fully exposed 
The range of temperature in 
the locality mentioned during the daytime is 
very considerable. To meet the requirements 


| of the plant in this respect no better place than 
a light position in an ordinary cool, interme- 


attractive and curious plants in the whole| 


family. The spikes that are produced on strong 
healthy plants are generally about 20 inches in 
length, and they sometimes send out four 


diate temperature could be found at this season, 
but during the heat of summer the Odontoglos- 


'sum-house is the most suitable place for it. 


flowers, but itis more usual to see them with | 


two or three. The individual blooms are large 
and handsome, sepals being of a pale yellowish 


colour, with longitudinal deep green lines, and | 
o 5 


sometimes tinged with rose. The lip is brownish- 
green, heavily suffused with greenish-purple. 
Around the aperture it of ivory whiteness 


enriched with rich purple markings. The petals 


is 


are the most striking parts of the flower, and are | 


remarkable for the length they attain 
when fully developed. , is curious and inter- 
esting to notice that when the flower-buds first 
open the petals are very little longer than the 





There are cultivators who find C. caudatum and 
its varieties rather more difficult to manage than 
most Cypripediums, but if proper attention be 
given and a suitable atmosphere afforded the 
plant will grow freely and bloom profusely. The 
plants should be grown in pots of moderate size, 
which must be clean and well drained. In pot- 
ting keep the base\of the foliage about on a 


|level with the rim of the pot, and use three 


parts fibry peat to one of Sphagnum Moss for 
the plant to root in. This species and its varie- 
ties need abundance of moisture both at the 
root and in the atmosphere, but great care 
should be exercised at all times to prevent water 


sepals, but they gradually continue to grow ' lodging in the centre of the growths or in the 








One of the Long-tailed Lady’s Slippers (Cypripedium caudatum Wallisi), 


until they attain a length of from 20 inches to 
30 inches. These long petals are pendulous and 
have a ribbon-like appearance. 
Cypripedium is a native of the Peruvian Andes. 
{twasintroduced to horticulture by William Lobb 
in 1847, and first fiowered in the once celebrated 


This beautiful | 
| other species 


collection of Mrs. Lawrence at Haling Park in| 


1850. 
more 
flowers of which are 
the type, but at the same time it is equal to 
it in point of beauty and attractiveness, and 
is always much sought after by amateur 
Orchidists. 

It was discovered by Wallis about 
1873. C. caudatum roseum is a 
coloured variety than the normal type, other- 
wise its form and dimensions are identical. 


Our illustration represents its paler and 


1 


delicately-coloured variety Wallisi, the | 
somewhat smaller than | 


|} an erect 
the year | 


bs 
brighter | °°. ; 
Sy | being light ros 


Other desirable kinds are C. caudatum War- | 


scewiczi, C. caudatum Luxembourg variety, and | 
| free-growi 


C, caudatum Lindeni, generally known as 
Uropediam Lindeni. The principal character- 


istic of the last-named species is that the flower | 


is without the ordinary pouch or lip, 
pedium caudatum is found in its native habitat 
at from 5,000 feet to 7,000 feet elevation, 


roo 
STOW 


Cypri- | 


axils of the leaves, as they are liable to decay 
from this cause, When in bloom it is desirable 
to elevate plant well above the foliage of 
hat are growing near by, so that 

tails may be seen to the best 


NVicee: 


na 


its curious 
advantage. 


amethystoglossa.—This is 
of the C. guttata section, and a 
when well grown. It 
of over 2 feet, and from the 
formed pseudo-bulbs produces 
wered spike. Each blossom 
Up s of 5 inches across. The 
flowers are variable in colour, the usual tint 
y-purple on the sepals and petals, 
1a deeper colour, the lip of a deep 
rple. It is a Brazilian species, 
in an intermediate-house. Being a 
g and rooting kind, the pots may be 
fairly large, and the compost must be used in a 
rough, In ate, ‘ 
Lycastes easily grown and 
and L, Skinneri, eruenta, lanipes, 
kinds may xiven new compost 


attains 
apex of t 


measures 


spotted wi 
or ameth 
and thrive 


ire 


are very useful, 
and similar 


now if the 


flowers are past. Peat-fibre, loam, and Sphag- 
num in equal quantities, with an addition of 
crocks and charcoal, are what these like, and 
most of them are so easy of propagation that it 
is only necessary to cut through the rhizome, 
divide, and separately pot the pieces, when a 
good stock of plants may be soon worked up. 


GROWING ORCHIDS. 


Wit you kindly give me advice as to growing 
Orchids? I am an amateur and have a green- 
house which I can heat to any temperature up 
to 80 degs. I want to know what kind of 
baskets or pots are required to keep them 
in health? How potted, and treatment of the 
serts you would recommend me to start with? 
If it is not asking too much I should like you to 
give me a general outline of Orchid culture. I 
read your paper weekly and I am very inter- 
ested in the Orchid notes, but have not seen any 
article that meets my case exactly. I have been 
a reader of GARDENING for ten years standing— 
in fact, since 1885, and can testify to the valu- 
able information it contains.—AUBERGINE. 


*,* Before enumerating the varieties of 
Orchids suitable for your greenhouse, we would 
draw your attention to a fact that is well 
known to all experienced cultivators—that a 
temperature of 80 degs., as maintained by fire- 
heat, is too much. Such a high degree of 
warmth when kept up by artificial means creates 
a dry, unhealthy atmosphere, and which is at all 
times hurtful to plant life. In addition it 
favours the propagation of insect pests, which, 
when they obtain a foothold, are exceedingly 
troublesome to eradicate. Having said this, 
I will proceed with the different species and 
varieties I would recommend you to commence 
with. Presuming that you wish to go in for 
the warmer growing kinds, I will first men- 
tion the deciduous Calanthes; these are old 
favourites and may be classed amongst the useful, 
easily-cultivated species. They bloom during the 
winter months and the graceful flower-spikes are 
invaluable for cutting and decorative purposes 
generally, lasting several weeksin good condition. 
Now isa good time to purchase the following 
varieties: C. Veitchi, C. Veitchi alba, C. rosea, 
C. Turneri, C. vestita, and its varieties luteo- 
oculata, rubro-oculata, and oculata gigantea. 
Among the newer kinds the following may be 
mentioned: C. Sedeni, C. Sandhurstiana, C. 
Victoria Regine, C. nivea, and ©. bella. Allof 
these commence their season’s growth about this 
period (March), when the bulbs should be turned 
out of their pots, the old soil shaken out, and 
the dead roots trimmed off to within 1 inch or 


| 2 inches of the bulb. The ordinary flower-pot is 


most suitable to grow them in, which should be 
about half full of drainage, placing over this a 
thin layer of Sphagnum Moss to prevent the 
fine soil from washing down into the crocks. 
The bulbs may be grown singly in small pots, or, 
if preferable, several may planted together in 
larger ones. The Calanthes root freely in the 
following compost: about one-half turfy yellow 
loam, one-fourth dry cow-dung, and one-fourth 
Sphagnum Moss, with a moderate quantity of 
small crocks and coarse silver-sand, the whole 
being well mixed together. The compost should 
be pressed firmly around the base of the bulbs, 
and after repotting no water is needed until the 
young roots are seen pushing their way into the 
soil, when a little may be applied and gradually 
increased as the young growths advance. The 
flower-spikes appear about October, when the 
supply of water must be gradually decreased, and 
after the spikes are cut it should be withheld 
altogether. These Calanthes should be grown 
on the lightest side of the house. Such beau- 
tiful and interesting Orchids as Catasetums, 
Cycnoches, and Mormodes require similar treat- 
ment to the Calanthes during their season of 
growth, but instead of pots, shallow Teak-wood 
baskets are more suitable, so that the plants 
may be suspended close up to the roof glass, as 
a good clear light is indispensable to their well 
doing. These species root and grow freely in 
Sphagnum Moss. Such species as Thunia 
Marshalli, T. Bensonixw, T. pulchra, and T. alba 
may also be grown with advantage. They 
require the same kind of treatment as regards 
pots, soil, etc., as recommended for the 
Calanthes. We next come to 


The Dendrobiums, a section of Orchids that 
are highly appreciated in almost every garden. 











| sequal proportions. 


development of the plants, as without this they 
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~The following kinds are easily grown, and are 
‘well worthy of cultivation: D. nobile and its 
numerous forms, Dalhousieanum, D. Phalenopsis, 
‘D. fimbriatum, D. albo-sanguineum, D. Parishi, 
‘D. Linawianum, D. Brymerianum; ‘also such 
beautiful hybrids as D. Ainsworthi, D. splen- 
didissimum  grandiflorum, D. Cassiope, D. 
‘Domini, D. Venus, and many other equally good 
varieties, but too numerous to mention here. 
All of those enumerated are suitable for pot 
culture, while for the following species and 
hybrids small shallow pans that may be sus- 
pended to the roof are preferable: D. micans, 
D. Wardianum, D. crassinode, D. primulinum, 
D. crepidatum, D. cretaceum, D. Pierardi, 
etc. In addition to the above, a few varieties 
of the evergreen section are worth attention— 
viz., D. thyrsiflorum, D. densiflorum, and D. 
Farmeri. All of the Dendrobiums root freely in 
“well drained peat and Moss in equal quantities, 
and during their growing season abundance of 
water is necessary, but during their period of 
rest sufficient water should be given to prevent 
the bulbs from shrivelling. When in full growth 
Dendrobiums delight in having their growths 
slightly sprinkled over with tepid rain-water at 
closing-time, especially when the weather is 
warm and bright. It also helps to keep the 
foliage free from red-spider and thrips—insects 
which frequently attack these plants. These 
Dendrobes should also occupy a position on the 
lightest side of the house. On the shady side 
a place should be found for the Cypripediums, 
the majority of which are easy to cultivate; 
and the following would make a distinct and 
interesting collection: C. Stonei, C. Rothschild- 
‘ianum, C. Lawrenceanum, C. Hooker, ©. Mor- 
“ganie, C. barbatum, C. Swanianum, C. Harris- 
janum superbum, C. cenanthum superbum, 
C. purpuratum, C. Curtisi, C. selligerum majus, 
©. Sedeni, C, Sedeni candidulum, C. Schrodere, 
C. caluram (very pleasing), and ©. grande. 
Cypripediums thrive best in pots half filled with 
draiage, using as a compost rough, fibry peat 
and clean, fresh Sphagnum Moss in about equal 
‘parts, adding some pieces of crocks to keep the 
soil,free and porous. When in good health 
the plants will take an almost unlimited supply 
oi water at the root the whole year round, and 
they must: be carefully protected from the sun 
‘at all times. Suspended over these, a few 
plants of Phalxnopsis Schilleriana, P. amabilis, 
P. grandiflora, P. violacea, and P. Ludde- 
manniana, would thriveadmirably. Grow them 
“in Teak-wood baskets, with Sphagnum Moss 
for their roots to ramble into. During their 
season of growth Phalenopsis require a mode- 
rate supply of water at the root, but at other 
times the Moss should be kept just moist. In 
watering plants that are suspended above 
others, great care must be exercised in so doing, 
as oftentimes irreparable injury is caused by a 
drip falling into the hearts of the plants that 
are standing down upon the stage.. If one end 
of your house is cooler than the other a few 
Cattleyas may be tried there, as C. Triane, 
C. Mossie, ©. Mendeli, C. Lawrenceana, C. 


‘Schroder, C. Eldorada, also Lelia purpurata, | 


L. elegans, L. anceps, L. autumnalis, L. albida, 
_L. Gouldiana. All of these do best in pots, and 
they root freely in a mixture of peat and Moss in 
Like almost every other 
Orchid possessing pseudo-bulbs, they require a 
moderate quantity of water when growing, but 
when in a dormant state enough only is required 
to prevent the bulbs from shrivelling or their 
roots-from perishing. During the summer the 
night temperature of the house should be about 
65. degs., by day 70 degs., as maintained by 
fire-heat, but 10 degs. or 15 degs. higher will 
be beneficial to. the plants if raised by 
sun-heat. Keep a moist, growing atmosphere 
by damping the paths, walls, and stages several 
times each day, but during the four middle 
hours of the day the atmosphere of the house 
should be comparatively dry. Towards autumn 
the temperature both by night and by day should 
be gradually lowered, and in winter the day 
temperature should be about 65 degs. and night 
60 degs. A few degrees less will do no harm if 
the weather be exceptionally severe, at the same 
time moisture in the house should be lessened 
accordingly. As the spring advances and growth 
‘recommences the temperature should again be 
gradually increased. It is essential that fresh 
‘air should be admitted daily for the healthy 


will languish and die. When keen east winds 


of the spikes, either in a fresh 


prevail it is advisable to keep the ventilators 
close, as sufficient air will find its way through 
the lapsin the glass or under the doors. At other 
times during the dull season, when the weather 
is favourable, air should be admitted during the 
middle of the day, but in spring, summer, and 
early autumn the ventilators should be opened 
according to the state of the weather outside 
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Epidendrum ciliare.—This is a singular 
Orchid. The sepals and petals are yellowish, 
the lip pure white and deeply cut, the centre 
lobe forming a point and stand ag out from the 
rest of the lip, It is a very old species in 
collections. It isa native of the West Indies 
and thrives well in a light position in the 
Cattleya-house. : 


i Soe ey Lee ae © 
THE GREAT PURPLE FLAG 
(IRIS PALLIDA). 
Tuts is one of the most beautiful of all hardy 
garden flowers. It has strong foliage and tall 
sturdy spikes of pale mauve flowers, elicately 
scented, and very handsome when seen in a mass 



























































The Great Purple Flag (iris pallida). 


in the border or some half-shady spot. German | 
Irises are very useful plants for shady spots, | 
none more so than this splendid kind. Man-| 





draliscz is a variety with deep blue Lowers. 





Dwarf Antirrhinums. — These 
apparently gaining in favour yearly, and cer-| 


are | 


tainly where a mass of colour is desirable in | 
borders or in large or small beds, they may well 
claim greater attention. Elective beds can be| 
made with the taller and dwarf varieties, the 
latter planted as an edging. To obtain flowers 
fairly. early in the autumn the seed must be 
sown in February and forwarded under glass, | 
but from an early autumn sowing, small plants | 
may be raised for flowering in the summer and | 
wintered outdoors. By sowing seed in a box | 
in August, and when large enough pricking the 
seedlings out on a piece of firm ground, they 
make nice bushy plants that can be taken up 
in spring and transplanted to any position 
desired, or if a permanent site can be given 
them, they can of course be then disposed of | 
direct from the seed-box in autumn. Small | 
plants winter much more safely than large ones, 
and none better than autumn-raised seedlings. 
Their season of flowering can be more easily | 
maintained and extended by frequent gathering 
state or when 








rom a photograph. 


| blush-pink ; Mrs. E. S. 


hin ase 
fading. 
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No useful purpose can be served by 
taxing the plants with so much seed, because 
in the case of the ordinary private grower a 
single spike would furnish sufficient seed for his 
requirements at least for one, if not for two or 
three years.—W. 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums, twenty-four for 
outdoor growing (#. A. Chapman).—lIf 
you want a selection of showy plants you must 
confine yourself to the early and semi-early 
sorts, as these are so valuable for outdoor bloom- 
ing during the dull season of the autumn. We 
| would advise you to plant them in the beds or 
borders of your garden, and not to grow them 
in pots: Harvest Home, crimson and golden- 
yellow ; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve ; Ivy 
Stark, pale bright orange-yellow ; Francois 
Vuillermet, rich lilac-rose ; Edie Wright, pink, 
fading to white ; Claret Belle, claret-crimson ; 
Ambrose Thomas, reddish-bronze ; Lady Fitz- 
wygram, white; Mme. C. Desgrange, white ; 
G. Wermig, yellow; Mme. Eulalie Morel, 
‘cerise and gold; Notaire Groz, delicate lilac- 
mauve; Sam Barlow, bright 
zalmon-pink ; Vice - President 
Hardy, yellow, shaded red; 
Ryecroft Glory, bronzy-yellow ; 
Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de 
Cariel, old-gold ; Roi des Pré- 
cocés, rich deep crimson ; Albert 
Thausson, orange-red, tipped 
yellow; Mme. Casimir Perier, 
white, tinted pink; M. Back- 
mann, light buff. All the fore- 
going are Japanese. The fol- 
lowing four sorts are the best of 
the Pompons: Blushing Bride, 
bright rosy-lilac ; Alice Butcher, 
red, shaded orange ; Mr. Solley, 
rosy-lilac; Mrs, Cullingford, 
white. Put out the plants in 
the open during the third week 
in May. 

Six dark-coloured Jap- 
anese Chrysanthemums 
(Black North ).—The following 
varieties should meet your re- 
quirements, but as you ask that 
only dark-coloured sorts be 
given, we have restricted our- 
selves to selecting crimson 
colours chiefly : Lady Randolph 
(large, amaranth-crimson), John 
Shrimpton (rich crimson, large 
and free), William Seward (deep 
blackish-erimson, large), Mat- 
thew Hodgson (bright crimson- 
red), Commandant  Blusset 
(large, carmine, silvery reverse), 
and Pride of Madford (rich 
rosy-amaranth), 

Selection for the in- 
experienced (Slack North). 
—Varieties of easy culture are 
Emily Silsbury, white; Miss Elsie Teichmann, 
white ; Mons. Chas. Molin, chestnut-red and 
canary-yellow ; Phebus, yellow ; Mutual Friend, 
white ; Reine d’Angleterre, rosy-pink ; Souvenir 
de Petite Amie, white; Pallanza, yellow ; 
Australie, light rosy-amaranth, silvery reverse ; 





Col. W. B. Smith, bright terra-cotta ; Louise, 


Trafford, rosy-buft ; 
W. H. Lincoln, yellow ; William Tricker, light 
pink ; Australian Gold, light yellow; Mons. 
Chenon de Léché, old rose and buff; and the 
three sorts you mention—viz., Viviand Morel, 
silvery-mauve ; Chas. Davis, bronzy-yellow ; 
and Niveum, white. 





Tulipa biflora.—Seen at a little distance, 
and from the flowers alone, one might be 
pardoned for mistaking this for a pale yellow 
Erythronium when the blossoms are expanded. 
Tulipa biflora is a slender species very early 
in fower. The flowers are creamy-yellow, with 
a much deeper blotch of almost orange-yellow 
at the base. 





Index of “Gardening.” —Tie index. Of 
GARDENING ILLusTRATED for last volume.is NOW 
ready. It is published. separately, three-half- 


| pence, post free, and can be obtained from this 


office. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANT PROPAGATION. 
EPIPHYLLUMS. 


KPIPHYLLUM TRUNCATUM is one of our most 
easily grown, and certainly the brightest, of | 
winter-blooming plants for the greenhouse. 
They stand more neglect of treatment, and 
will last for more seasons, than the majority of 
subjects. There are several varieties, all of | 
which are beautiful and have the same habit as | 
the species. Now isa good time to propagate | 
them. Owing to their tendency to droop, 
EK. truncatum is seen to greatest advantage 
when worked upon a stronger form of Cacti, and 
none meet this desideratum better than Pereskia | 
aculeata (Fig. 1). This, as will be seen from | 
our illustration, forms an upright growth com- | 
pared to the Epiphyllums. The Pereskia is 
very readily rooted, and may be grown to any 
desired height up to 3 feet. You cannot find a 
wrong time so far as the propagation of the) 
Pereskia is concerned, providing you use a| 
very sandy compost and are careful as regards 
water supply. Pot up the cuttings, and grow 
to what form or height you wish the base of | 
your future Epiphyllum to assume. We find | 





Pereskia Bleo much the best where tall 


Fig. 1, the Pereskia stock; 2, Epiphyllum graft ; 


specimens are wanted, having a more upright 
habit. 

Having grown the stocks sufficiently strong, 
proceed to work the Epiphyllums either on top, 
as illustrated, or at the side, just whichever 
height you prefer. You can also place several 
grafts at intervals up the stem if you wish to 
form a pyramid. Whena few are worked near 
the top of the stock you get a prettily-shaped 
standard in a short time. Epiphyllums grow 
considerably stronger when worked upon this 
stock than when upon their own roots, of which 
form of propagation we will treat presently. 

How To FIX THE GRAFT.—Remove a piece of 
growth—preferably at atime when new growth 
is on the move—by pulling it out from the joint, 
when it will resemble Fig. 2. If you do not cut 
out a cleft to receive this, as in Fig. 1, make 
a downward cut in the side of the Pereskia- 
stock, and slip the base of the graft between 
the tongue so formed. You may either tie the| 
graft in position or use one or two of the Thorns 
from the base of the leaf found upon the stock. 
We prefer a slight tie of raffia or wool, as being 
equally easy, and with less unpleasant conse- 
quences to one’s fingers. Beyond this they need 
no special treatment, except to provide a warm 
and moist atmosphere. They are rather steady 
growers, so we would advise plenty of grafts 
being inserted. 





Fig. 3 represents a cutting, but it is by no 


f - 
| 


means necessary to havea small slip. You can 
root a branch of growth six times the size of the 
slip figured. Use a very sandy compost, and do 
not give much water. In rooting larger branches 


or cuttings, secure them toa small stick in some | 
way, and so avoid risk of disturbance at a time | 


when new roots are forming. So far as the 


operation of grafting is concerned, there is no | 


subject so easy, or that will thrive better 
under greenhouse treatment, than this. 


NOTES ON THE CAMELLIA. 


Ir is not very often that we see this noble ever- 
green well treated, and yet there is scarcely 
another nearly hardy flowering plant that can 
boast of such a combination of high qualities, 


furnishing as it does, when in the full enjoy- | 
ment of suitable conditions for its well-being, | 


foliage of the most dense and lustrous descrip- 
tion, and producing flowers of great beauty of 
form and colour. In spite of these most 
valuable qualities, however, it cannot be called 
truly popular, because it is often 
erroneously, by-the-way) supposed to be difficult 


(quite | 


to manage, and so the culture of it is generally | 


reserved for professional gardeners in large 
establishments, and some of our leading 


nurserymen and market growers, who often! 


Oy 


3, cutting of Epiphyllum. 


bring it to great perfection. 
naturally-grown collection of Camellias can be 
seen any week-day in the year at Messrs. 
Veitch’s Nursery, King’s-road, Chelsea. Now 
an amateur seeing these, or any other well- 
managed collection of them, would at once see 
how truly beautiful they are for the foliage 
alone, to say nothing of the noble flowers they 
produce in profusion, and the most valuable fact 
that they require scarcely any artificial heat at 
any time of the year. 

CoDDLING up the plants in close warm-houses 
and badly-drained soil around the roots are the 
most frequent causes of failure. A more rational 


| mode of treatment, recognising the fact that the 


Camellia is really a well-nigh hardy shrub, would 
work wonders, and often be all that is required 
to ensure the right treatment being given. It 


may safely be said that wherever a greenhouse | 


of fair dimensions exists the Camellia may be 
grown well-nigh to perfection, and that without 
unduly taxing the skill and resources of the 
grower. Iam inclined to think it would be a 
good plan if some of the unsightly stages which 
often disfigure plant-houses were removed 
entirely, and the whole of the back wall covered 
with Camellias, planted out in a well drained 
border of good material, peat and loam, They 
would, if well treated, form a dense curtain of 
foliage at all times beautiful, and which from 
autumn until late in spring should also furnish 
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an abundance of lovely flowers of great 
value for buttonhole and other bouquets, if it is 
desired to cut some of them, which is generally 
the case. The plants may be set out in March, 
taking care that the balls of soil around the 
roots are in a moist condition, and ramming the 
compost firmly down around them. It is, per- 
haps, as well to allow an unrestricted develop- 
ment of growth the first season, commencing the 
training process the following season. H. 


On the culture of the Chinese 


|Primula.—In a general way we are taught 


by those who sell the seed that it should be 
sown in April or May, but to get good results I 
consider this decidedly wrong. My plan for 


/many years has been to sow the seed not later 


than the middle of February, with the result 


that from October and all through the winter I ' 


have a grand display of fiowers at a time they 
are so much wanted. I prefer raising seed 
yearly to keeping old plants. My plan is to 
sow the seed in sandy leaf-mould, and the seed- 
lings when large enough are transferred into 
seed-pans in same compost, with the addition of 
alittle good loam. When these have grown I 
transfer each to small pots, and later on to 
blooming-pots of 5 inches or 6 inches, so that by 
the end of September they are fine plants to 
house in the greenhouse, as all the 
summer they stand out on bricks in 
a shady spot, but have a temporary 
glass over them always to keep them 
from heavy rains. This glass is 
much above the plants. We hearso 
much of this and that sort ‘‘ throw- 
ing up their blooms well above the 
foliage,” but I have never yet met 
with any that did so. I cut a lot 
of pegs out of the Privet, and peg 
down the leaves of the plants so 
that the blooms can have light, and 
hence they do come above the foliage 
in a certain sense. Scale or insects of 
every kind can be easily removed. 
I have three very nice camel-hair 
brushes that I can carry about in 
my waistcoat-pocket, and I also 
have a smallest size paint-brush, 
and. with these I clean my plants 
once a week, using weak carbolic- 
acid-soap in water. A tumblerful 
will last a month, unless I use it 
to my Vine, and then, of course, I 
require more. With these brushes 
you can clean your Carnations and 
remove the green-fly without 
hurting the plants. Iam this year 
bringing on Roses in pots, and just 
now they are beginning to grow. 
I can clean the shoots easily with 
these brushes.—J. GARDNER. 


Propagating Solanum 
capsicastrum.— Most growers 
propagate from cuttings, but I have 
seen very good results from seedlings. 

Care should be taken to select good habited 
plants for seed, which may be sown towards the 
end of the month. Where it isintended to pro- 
pagate from cuttings, some plants should be put 
into a warm-house at once; the earlier in the year 
this can be done the better. Before starting, 
the stock should be thoroughly cleansed, either 
by fumigating or dipping the, plants in some 
good strong insecticide. Solanum cuttings will 
root freely in the ordinary propagating-pit ; short 
cuttings from the fresh young shoots are best, 
and care should be taken that they do not get 
withered during the operation of taking them off 
and putting them into the pots. They do not 
take so long to root as the Genistas, and must be 
potted off singly into 3-inch pots as soon’as suffi- 
ciently rooted. Solanums require to be grown 
on in heat and stopped from time to time until 
they have made good bushy plants. Cuttings 
commence to flower early, but a moist atmos- 
phere and frequent use of the syringe will pre- 
vent them from setting, orif a few berries do set 
they should be taken off. Later, when they 
have made good bushy plants—which should be 
early in July—plenty of air should be given, 
and a dry atmosphere maintained to ensure a 
good set. Some growers keep their Solanums 
indoors all the year, but they succeed equally 
well in the open during July and August, and 
the berries set better. They must be hardened 
off before being fully exposed to the hot sun.—A. 
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CULTURE OF GARDENITAS. 


KINDLY inform me as to culture of Gardenia— 
My plants are growing 
strongly, but the leaves are of a very light 
colour, and blooms drop off before opening.— 
HEATHER Jock. 


*,.” The culture of Gardenias requires much 
care and attention in being able to obtain a dis- 
play of flowers after twelve months. The buds 
often drop just at the time of opening. Cold 
draughts and allowing the plants to become dry 
are chiefly the cause of this, but where a large 
number of plants are grown a few buds may 
drop off. Sometimes it occurs when plants are 
making rapid second growth. All the sap rises 
into the growth and leaves the bud, hence it 
gradually shrivels, or turns yellow and falls off. 


PROPAGATION. 


Cuttings of Gardenias should be taken in early 
spring—January or February are the two best 
months—as the wood is well ripened and in a 
much better condition than if taken later. 
Select cuttings of sturdy growth about 3 inches 
or 4 inches long, and insert singly into well- 
drained small pots, and plunge in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre in a propagating-frame, with a temperature 
of 70 degs. or 80 degs. Keep close for a few 
days till they commence to stand erect, when a 
little air should be allowed to prevent them from 
damping. 

Sor. 

Equal proportions of finely-sifted peat, loam, 
and sand are necessary for cuttings, but when 
potted into 4-inch pots the soil should not be so 
fine, with also a smaller amount of sand. At 
the final shift use good fibrous loam, with the 
addition of one-third peat and sharp sand, but 
where dry cow-manure can be obtained it may 
be used, crumbled up into small pieces. 


Portina. 


When the cuttings are well rooted a 4-inch 
pot is ample for the first shift, which should 
take place at the end of March or beginning of 
April. Towards the end of June the plants 
should be well rooted, and large enough for the 
final shift into 8-inch or 9-inch pots. It is an 
advantage to many growers to put two or even 
three plants in a 12-inch pot when large speci- 
men plants are required. Pot firm at the final 
shift to encourage sturdy and short-jointed 
growth. 

GENERAL TREATMENT. 


Throughout the summer Gardenias require a 
temperature of 70 degs. to 75 degs. by day, 
with a fall of 5 degs. at night, and on no account 
allow a cold draught to enter into the house, 
especially at the time when the plants are 
forming buds. From April till September 
keep all long shoots pinched, to encourage 
sturdy growth and a good-shaped plant. 
Keep syringed two and three times a day 
during ‘the summer months. They require a 
liberal supply of water when growing ; and when 
the pots are fairly full of roots a little weak 
manure-water may be given. Liquid cow- 
manure or sheep-manure is very beneficial. 
Care must be taken that the water is always 
lukewarm, both in syringing and watering. 
Shade ‘a little during the hottest part of the 
day, as the young growths are very tender, and 
not able to stand strong sunlight. Towards the 
end of September 65 degs. by day is a tempera- 
ture quite sufficient to ripen the wood for the 
full development of the flower-buds. A little less 
watering is also beneficial, but do not allow the 
plants to become quite dry. At the turn of the 
year a few plants niay be required for earlier 
flowering. Place them for the summer ina tem- 
perature of 70 degs. to 75 degs. in the day. A 
succession may be obtained if required. Two 
more growths start at the side of the flowers, 
and these will bloom in a short time after the 
first flower is over. 

When finished flowering pruning is necessary. 
Cut them well back and give a good syringing, 
or dip in soft-soap and water, to cleanse from all 
pests. Lay the plants on their side to prevent 
the solution from draining into the roots. As 
soon as the plants have commenced to make new 
growth shake out of the pots and remove a 
portion of the old soil, care being taken not to 
injure the new roots. Pot again into the same 
mixture as before, in pots according to the size 
of the plant. 


It is advisable to propagate a few cuttings! 





every spring to keep up the stock, as badly- 
shaped plants may be thrown away after the 
flowering season. Mealy-bug and scale are the 
worst pests, but these may be kept down by the 
liberal use of the syringe, or a weak solution of 
soluble petroleum. 





WINTER FLOWERS. 


TrRopx0LUM. LopsBrANuM is now embellishing 
the rafters of my warm greenhouse, climbing 
fast on the tarred twine through metal rings 
screwed into the woodwork. I got some strong 
self-sown plants in the end of August, grew them 
on in 5-inch pots outside, and took them 
to the house before frosts commenced. Cut- 
tings also root readily in a little bottom- 
heat. A pretty ornament to a sunny window 
are roots of the dwarf Crystal Palace 
kinds, grown in wide-mouthed Hyacinth-glasses 
full of water. The roots should be of stout 
seedlings, and put far into the water. Then 
about a dozen pieces of fresh charcoal are gently 
stuffed into the mouth. These flower very soon 
after treatment, and a contrast of mixed colours 
in each receptacle is pleasing to the eye. My 
glasses are dark blue. 


LACHENALIAS AND FReEstas.—I have not 
moved my bulbs for three seasons, and they are 
as vigorous as ever. They are treated while in 
growth to a top-dressing of dry cow-dung, broken 
small. Directly the foliage has withered, 
the pans are placed on a dry top shelf of the 
house where the sun shines, and are left there 
until the hot summer days, when they are taken 
to a frame, and undergo a thorough baking 
there for some months. About the end of 
August I cover the surface of pans with a thin 
layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre, and put them ona south 
border among shrubs with their backs to a wall. 
When shoots appear the pans are removed to a 
frame, where they grow rapidly. When 3 inches 
high they are fit to transfer to a sunny stage of 
the greenhouse, when they need plenty of water 
while in growth, but very sparingly when the 
foliage turns yellow. They can be cultivated 
very closely together, and the various kinds 
mixed for display. The drying process is 
exactly the same with Freesias or in the last- 
mentioned, but they multiply so fast that it is 
necessary to empty the pans in late autumn, 
when I turn out and sort the sizes, selecting the 
best bulbs for planting in roomy pans—some 
eight or ten to each—in a soil of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, putting the large stock of bulblets to 
grow on to maturity in shallow boxes and wide 
pans, covered with fibre, as before mentioned. 
In the same sheltered spot under the south wall 
I put the whole lot, and they come well above 
ground after the first shower of autumnal 
rain, when I take them to the frame. 
They love cold, but the least touch of frost is 
certain death. In bad weather stout mats are 
spread over the glass. On fine days ventilation 
is given, and the plants remain there till the 
flower-spikes show, when they are taken into 
the greenhouse. The foliage being slender and 
brittle, I use the wire Strawberry supports, 
which I make of a ring and three upright spikes 
of about 16 gauge, in galvanised material, which 
hold up the whole clump and display its 
beauty. I use the dried cow-dung, as before 
stated, and usually administer two or three 
doses of soot-water. Some of my specimens have 
already leaves a foot long, the hue a vivid 
green (like Grass). Wil Hey Gi 


Begonia roots diseased (Hnquirer).— 
Your Begonia roots have evidently been attacked 
by the grubs of the Black Vine-weevil 
(Otiorhynchus sulcatus), a most destructive pest. 
What you sent was the pupa or chrysalis case, 
from which the beetle had escaped ; the grubs 
were the culprits, who as soon as they were full- 
grown turned into chrysalides. This is a very 
difficult insect to eradicate ; no insecticide can 
be made to reach them when they are inside a 
root, so that the only way is to take a plant 
which is attacked out of its pot and pick the 
grubs out ; the weevils are also very destructive, 
feeding on the leaves of Vines and various other 
plants. They only feed at night, but then may 
be caught by the aid of a lantern or lamp; the 
plants on which they are feeding should be laid 
on their sides on a white cloth, or if that is not 
possible, the cloth should be laid under the 
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plant, then after dark enter with a light ; this 
will probably make the weevils fall. If it does 
not, give the plant a jarring shake and search it 
well,—G. 8. 8, 


TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


—— 


SHRUBS FOR LONG TRELLIS. 
(IN REPLY To ‘°F, D.”) 


Your trellis is in a capital position for hardy 
climbing or half-climbing shrubs, the only draw- 
back being the sandy soil. This difficulty can 
easily be surmounted by adding some good 
garden soil at the time of planting. With 
regard to the number of plants required to 
cover the trellis, much depends on whether 
immediate effect is desired ; if so, larger plants 
than are usually planted would have to be 
used. But, supposing them to be young and of 
average size, 5 feet to 10 feet between each ought 
to be sufficient. Of course, some plants being 
of rather slow growth would not require so 
much ; but the slower-growing subjects might 
be worked in with the freer-growing shrubs. 
The following list comprises some excellent 
examples : Indigofera Gerardiana isa grand, but 
much-neglected shrub; its small, Pea-shaped 
flowers are borne with great freedom, For- 
sythia suspensa is a lovely yellow-flowered 
spring-flowering shrub. It is a good grower in 
dry soils. The Honeysuckle family comprises 
some beautiful and sweet-scented subjects. A 
large plant of Lonicera fragrantissima is a grand 
sight in the month of February when carrying 
its wealth of small flowers. The Trumpet 
Honeysuckle (L. sempervirens) is a quick-grow- 
ing climber and very free-flowering. L. Brachy- 
poda aurea reticulata isa very pretty variegated- 
leaved plant of rapid growth. Its long sprays 
are useful for mixing with cut flowers. Crategus 
Pyracantha (Evergreen Thorn) is a lovely plant 
when laden with its rich orange-coloured berries, 
which in almost all seasons are borne freely. 
Exochorda grandiflora and E. Alberti are choice 
and beautiful free-flowering shrubs. The 
Virginian Creepers include some valuable plants. 
They are of vigorous constitution, free-growers, 
and very beautiful climbers. The merits of 
Ampelopsis Veitchi and A. hederacea have 
recently beenreferred to in GARDENING, but there 
is one variety named A. Englemani which might 
with advantage be planted more extensively. As 
the autumn approaches the leaves assume many 
shades of rich colours. Escallonias, especially E. 
macrantha and E. rubra, are very beautiful. 
Bignonia grandiflora soon covers a large space. 
Photinia serrulata is very distinct, its deep green 
persistent leaves being very beautiful. Hedera 
(Ivy) is one of the most useful of hardy climbers, 
varieties of exceptional merit being H. atropur- 
purea, one of the grandest Ivies grown ; succeeds 
well in all positions. H. amurensis has large, 
thick, leathery green leaves, and H. marginata 
robusta is a silver-leaved variety. It is a good 
grower and keeps its colour well. Wistaria 
sinensis is a vigorous and free-growing subject ; 
it carries a wealth of bluish-lilac coloured 
flowers in May. Jasminum nudifiorum (the 
Naked-flowered Jasmine) is also very beau- 
tiful ; its yellow flowers are produced in winter. 
Kuonymus radicans (Silver Gem) is a plant of 
sterling value ; it grows well in all garden soils. 
Your soil is too dry for most of the hybrid 
Clematises, but C. Jackmani and C. montana 
may be relied upon to thrive and flower well. 


HARDY SHRUBS FOR HOUSE FRONT. 


In your number of February 6th, an answer is 
given toa correspondent, ‘‘ West Lothian,” who 
asks for thenames ofsix varieties of hardy shrubs 
to decorate the front of a house. But ‘‘ West 
Lothian” omits to state how many miles his 
house is from the sea and at what height above 
the sea it stands—two essential points in the 
climate of the South of Scotland and northern 
counties of England. Of your recommendations, 
take Ampelopsis Veitchi. In Midlothian I 
have seen it growing on a wall, fully 30 feet 
high, and for a considerable number of years 
thriving as well as could be wished, and finally 
cut down for two-thirds of its height during 
an exceptionally severe winter. Then take 
Wistaria sinensis. In East Lothian, within 
reach of the sea-air, it thrives splendidly. In 
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Midlothian, five miles from the sea and 300 feet 
above it, it also thrives, but not so well, and at 
500 feet above the sea it would only be disap- 
pointment to try it. Though not in your list, 
Escallonia macrantha thrives well up to 500 feet 
above the sea, but is liable in exceptionally 
severe winters to lose some of its growth, but 
not to be killed, and is well worth growing. 
Garrya elliptica is first rate—no winter, how- 
ever severe, harms it ; the same with Jasminum 
nudifiorum, Crategus Pyracantha, and Aristo- 
lochia Sipho. Instead of Ampelopsis Veitchi and 
Wistaria sinensis, could you suggest a few more 
shrubs suitable for a climate in which late frosts 
in spring and early frosts in autumn have to be 
reckoned with? In my garden Magnolia con- 
spicua thrives, and with the help of the wall of 
a house Chimonanthus fragrans does well at ten 
miles from the sea and at 500 feet above it. 
Your answer would be applicable to a large 
extent of country between the Tyne and the 
Tay. R. 

*,* In addition to those mentioned at page 
693, Vol. X VIII., the undermentioned can be re- 
commended with equal confidence. As they do not 
commence growth very early in the spring they 
are not susceptible to being cut by late frosts, 
and as they finish growth fairly early in the sea- 
son, our correspondent need not fear losing any 
of them on that score. Amongst berry-bearing 
plants Cotoneaster microphylla has few equals. 
itis exceptionally hardy and very distinct by 
reason of its smail glossy evergreen leaves and 
bright scarlet Holly-like berries which hang for 
the greater part of the year. Celastrus scandens 
(Bitter-Sweet) is a beautiful North American 
climber. Its foliage assumes many pleasing 
shades of yellow in the autumn. Its clusters of 
orange and scarlet berries also entitle it to more 
than passing notice. One of the finest. of early 
spring-flowering shrubs is the Yellow Forsythia 
suspensa.. Itas hardy as Jasminum nudiflorum, 
is a vigorous grower, bearing a rich profusion of 
golden-yellow bell-shaped blossoms on its leafless 
twigs. Thedouble-flowered Bramble (Rubusfruti- 
cosus fi.-pl.) is one of the hardiest of climbers. 
It is also very free-growing and exceptionally 
floriferous. It thrives well in damp situations. 
Another plant of rapid growth is Periploca 
greca. Withstands any amount of hard weather. 
its small purplish-brown flowers are borne in 
clusters. Lonicera Halleana is a vigorous 
grower, and produces abundance: of: sweet- 
scented, yellowish-white flowers during the 
summer months. Pyrus japonica Maulei is 
another hardy shrub well adapted for growing 
against wall. Euonymus radicans Silver Gem is 
one of the hardiest of the genus. A large plant 
trained against a wall or trellis makes a very 
pretty efiect. Escallonia Philippiana is without 
doubt the hardiest of all the Escallonias. It 
has small, narrow, pale green leaves, and small 
white flowers; very floriferous. Ligustrum 
japonicum is a very handsome shrub; free- 
flowering and hardy. Ivies must not be omitted, 
especially the varieties named H. dentata, 
H. Regneriana, H. atro-purpurea, and H. 
canariensis maculata. The last-named varies 
considerably ; but given a fairly sunny position, 
its large leaves will be heavily splashed with 
silvery grey. 





ABOUT HOLLIES. 
(IN REPLY To “ HoLLYBERRY.”) 


THE variegated Hollies cannot be relied upon 
from seed. To keep the stocks true to name, 
propagation by cuttings, layering, budding, or 
grafting is necessary. We are pleased to 
furnish you with a few particulars about the 
propagation of the Holly. In the first place, we 
will consider propagation by 
SEED. 

This is a very slow method, and employed 
principally with the green-leaved section. ‘The 
berries should be collected in winter, and mixed 
with a quantity of sand, the whole being turned 
over monthly ; by this means the rotting of the 
husks is assisted. Another advantage of treat- 
ing the,seed in this way is a saving. of the 
ground, for if sown immediately they are 
gathered the seeds would be dormant from 
eighteen months to two years. The best position 
for sowing the seed—which should be done a 
year after it is gathered—is in a_ partially 
shaded border, where the soil is not likely to 
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suitable mixture in which to insert the cuttings 





become baked by the sun. When the plants 
are a few inches high they should be trans- 
planted into nursery rows, the best time being 
September and May, It is not advisable to 
transplant in winter. 

CUTTINGS. 

There is no great difficulty in inducing the 
Holly to form roots from cuttings. Well-ripened 
wood of the current year’s growth being essential. 
A bed of ‘sandy soil made quite firm forms a 

SS; 
which should be covered with a handlight and 
shaded from the sun. The cuttings should be 
made quite firm at the base. 


LAYERING. 

This is rarely practised unless the branches 
are close to the ground. When it is done, treat 
in exactly the same way as recommended for 
Carnations and Roses. 

[Budding and grafting are not ways we 
approve of. There is no need to graft or bud 
such shrubs as the Holly. ] 





Seedling Cedars, ete. (Jack Sims),.— 
Seedlings of various sizes of ail the conifers you 
mention can be purchased by the thousand 
from nurserymen who cultivate hardy trees and 
shrubs. Consult our advertisement columns. 
Seed ripens in this country on large trees, but the 
supply is generally drawn from the Continental 
seedsmen. 


Lenten Roses at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s show —The pit-like 
light of the Drill Hall is not good for any plants, 
but the Hellebores last Tuesday were put in the 
back unlighted part of the hall, and their effect 
was very dull, whilst in many cases the plants, 
owing to the fine spring, had slightly passed 
their best beauty, so that in one way or another 
the collection failed to show the beauty of the 
plants. In the open air well grown, a mass of 
flowers of good kinds springing from the fine 
leaves is oiten beautiful in colour, and when 
very well grown and naturally massed charm- 
ingly effective. In nurseries the plants’ are so 
much cut about for division that one rarely sees 
the noble effect of old plants, and of those shown 
in many cases the leaves of the finer plants were 
cut off, though one of the best qualities of the 
oriental Hellebore is its foliage. On the whole, 
therefore, the exhibit may be said to have failed to 
show the real character of these plants in their 
interesting variety of colour and fine habit. 





GARDEN WORK.’ 


Conservatory. 


Oinerarias, if they have been well grown and kept clean, 
will now be making a good show, It is noteverybody that 
can do Cinerarias well, though this may in some measure 
be due to circumstances ‘over which there is not much 
control. They must ‘have a cool-house not too far from 
the glass ; at any rate, the position must be light, and the 
plants should not be allowed to get much pot-bound before 
they are wanted to fiower or the bottom leaves will die. 
Seedlings are all right if they are from a good strain, but 
there is so much worthless seed sold. The best Cinerarias 
Thave seen this year were the produce of seeds obtained 
from a Continental nursery ; but we need not be at the 
mercy of the seedsman, whether English or Continental. 
All we have to do when we find a plant with a good shaped 
flower with size and substance, is to set it on one side 
away from the others, and so on go on selecting till a 
strain has been worked up. This is what all the originators 
of strains of Oinerarias or any other plants have to do. 
Very few people seem to grow named Cinerarias now, which 
is, [think, apity, as a few plants in good colours well grown 
would be worth all the rubbbish we meet with now-a-days. 
A good Cineraria can be grown in a 6-inch pot. The 
market growers do them well in 5-inch pots, but their low, 
cool-bottomed houses are suitable, and they feed liberally, 
T used to think the double-fiowered Cinerarias, when they 
were first introduced, might be done something with, but 
they did not catch on, The ladies never took kindly to 
them, and in the cold shade they disappeared. Pelargo- 
niums should have what little staking is required now, and 
liquid-manure may be given freely till the flowers expand. 
Spirea astilboides is a lighter, more graceful plant than the 
old japonica, and may be forced just as easily. If the 
most 1s to be made of anything attractive do not scatter 
or fritter it away in little lots. Bring the whole into a 
group in some conspicuous spot, and put a margin of 
Maiden-hair Ferns round. Those who have tried to make 
the most of things know how effective white flowers and 
green foliage are in amass, Outtings of winter-flowering 
Zonals struck now ahd grown on will make very useful 
stuff next winter in 45-inch pots, or even if a size smaller a 
lot of fiowers may be cut from them. We find plants in 
4-inch pots on shelves near the glass give a lot of usefu) 
cutting stuff in winter. 
hppa a a ol eho ad eel oe! E 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
ob Behl be later than ig here indicated with equaliy good 
results, 


Stove. 


The Allamandas, Dipladenias, and other summer-flower- 
ing climbers are now growing freely, and must have proper 
training. When these plants are grown as specimens they 
are usually trained on balloon-shaped wire trainers, the 
blossoms tied in the most effective position, but during the 
time of growth the shoots permitted to grow up into the 
light to develop the clusters of blossom-buds which show 
at the end of the shoots. One of the brightest sights in 
Allamandas I saw some years ago. The plants were in 
large pots, and covered both sides of a span-roofed house, 
being trained up near the glass till the leading shoots met 
under the ridge. The profusion of rich, golden flowers of 
large size eclipsed everything I had previously seen, and 
were being cut freely for the rooms. Gesneras should be 
helped on in heat now ; a close warm pit is the place for 
them. Ido not think these beautiful plants are so much 
grown as they were, but they are five plants for the 
amateur’s stove in winter. The Zebrina and splendens 
forms are the most used. They do best in pans, five bulbs 
in apan, or more in large pans. Plant in rough, rich, 
fibry compost. We used to start ours, when we grew them 
largely, in small pots, and then transplant to pans when 
fairly started. They fill the pans better in this way : night 
temperature now, 65 degs.; ventilate carefully, and use a 
thin shade on bright days if any of the plants appear 
distressed. Shade should be regarded as a necessary 
evil, and not used when it can be dispensed with. Keep 
down fires on bright days. 


Cucumbers 

are making rapid growth, and if started early in January, 
there should be plenty of fruit now. Those who grow for 
market have to make the most of the early season, as the 
price soon comesdown. To keep the plants in condition at 
this season, almost constant attention in tying and 
stopping is required, and top-dressing must be frequent. 
The moment the white roots show above the surfacea sprink- 
ling of rich compost should be given. Early Cucumbers do 
not require much at a time, but they want it often, and as 
soon asthe crop hangsheavy on the Vine give liquid-manure 
freely. The non-ventilating system is the best for taking 
the most out of the plants in the shortest time, and time 
is the essence of everything now-a-days. Night tempera- 
ture not less than 65 degs.. During the day, on the non- 
ventilating system, anything under 100 degs. with a 
saturated atmosphere will do. 


Harly Peaches. 

Keep the young shoots regularly tied in to prevent them 
shading the fruit. If there is any suspicion of over-crowd- 
ing, either shoots or fruit, go over again and thin outa 
little more. Apportion the crop to the ability of the tree 
to carry it when properly nourished and supported, and it 
may be stated that only the advanced men who have 
thoroughly studied the question know what a lot of 
nourishment in the way of liguid-manure a vigorous 
Peach-tree will use profitably. - There is plenty of work 
for the experimentalist who goes about his work 
intelligently in every department of gardening, and 
especially as regards manuring fruit-trees. We want to 
support and nourish the roots without souring the ‘soil in 
which the tree is planted. We want the essence or spirit 
of the manure-heap without its substance. 


Mushroom House. 


This-house will be doing a lot of useful work -now in 
supplying Rhubarb, Seakale, Chicory, or, it'may be, 
Dandelions, for salading in quick succession. Mushroom- 
beds as fast as they cease to be profitable should be 
cleared out and the places filled with fresh material, but 
the beds should be made up at once. If the atmosphere 
is foul with ammonia the: Seakalé‘and Khubarb will be 
tainted and unfit for use. A steady temperature of 55 degs. 
will be suitable. ; 


Window Gardening. 


There will be green-flies on Cinerarias and Pelargoniums 
now if not carefully watched. Those who can give upa 
few minutes each day to picking the flies off may have a 
little mild excitement in hunting them down, and have the 
luxury of clean, healthy, bright-leaved plants. 


Outdoor Garden. —=Hit 

Carnations which have been wintered in pots in frames 
will be better out in the beds when the soil is in condition 
to receive them. The sites for Hollyhocks should be ¢ot 
ready, and the plants set out, so that they may get esta- 
blished before the dry weather comes. Divide herbaceous 
Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and Delphiniums, and any other 
hardy plants that were not dealt with in the autumn. I 
like dividing such things as Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Gaillardia grandiflora, Michaelmas Daisies or Starworts, 
and the Perennial Sunflowers better now than in the 
autumn. Pansies for summer flowering may be planted 
now. Turf may yet be relaid and evergreen shrubs 
planted, but I think as far as possible it is wise to get the 


shrubs and trees now as near home as possible. When the- 


rootsare much dried they donot have quiteso good a chance 
as a freshly lifted plant will have to establish itself. Of 
course, the attention the plants receive after they are 
planted has much to do with success afterwards, and in 
this respect mulching is indispensable. Those who plant 
dry roots of Dahblias without starting them under glass 
may soon put them out, pushing a small forkful of mulch 
round each plant after they are set out. If exhibition 
blooms are wanted, single-stemmed plants are best, but if 
a lot of flowers are required for cutting leave two or three 
stems and stake them out. 


Fruit Garden. 

The young shoots of Figs under glass should be stopped 
at the fifth leaf. It is best not to pinch the terminal bud 
quite off. Crush it between the finger and thumb, so as to 
destroy the tissues without removing it; there will be 
little or no bleeding. Remove all surplus shoots from both 
Figs, Vines, and Peaches under glass. The principle is the 
same in all cases, but is carried out ondifferent lines. We 
want a reasonable surface of good foliage. To the trained 
cultivator the workis intuitive—the hand and the eye work 
together, and the progress is rapid—but the removal of 
surplus growth is, during summer, a weekly business. 
Sub-laterals should be taken from Vines when they can be 
rubbed off with the finger and thumb. If left longer the 
effect upon the roots is bad. Strawberries in pots should 
set their blossoms now without any help if air enough can 
begiven. Give liquid-manure as clear as it can be obtained. 
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OSTRATED. 


Ihave known men who were opposed to the use of liquid 
stimulants for Strawberries, but they used 6-inch pots, and 
the loam was good, and bone-meal and other stimulants 
were given in a dry state in the soil as a top-dressing. If 

- large fruit can be grown without liquid-manure there is 
no necessity for its use, but large fruit must be had any 
way, or there will be trouble for the grower. If there are 
any bud-eating birds about now they will be among the 
buds unless prevented. 


Vegetable Garden, 


Take advantage of fine weather to sow or plant anything 
likely to be wanted. If cottagers understood something 
more about the cooking of Jerusalem Artichokes they 
would be much more grown, for they are delicious when 
properly served. Plant now in an open situation in 
rows 3 feet apart and 15 inches in the rows. There is 
more than one variety. The best is pale in colour, and 
almost round and smooth. To obtain early Cauliflowers 
Open a trench along the front of asouth wall, put in some 
good manure, fork it in, and set out the Cauliflower-plants 
in'a double row, about a foot apart. Mulch and feed 
liberally with liquid-manure, and there will be a lot of 
good Caulifiowers—not large, but quite large enough for 
the epicure. Stir the soil among the autumn sown Onions 
and Spinach. These are very useful crops which every- 
body should grow, Spinach has a beneficial effect upon 
the blood at this season. Shift on Tomatoes intended for 
planting out under glass. Keep the plants in a light 
position near the glass. Sturdinessisimportant. Outside 
Tomatoes, except against a south wall on a warm, sunny 
corner, are a delusion and a snare; but under glass, in 
roomy, well ventilated houses, they will do for some time 
longer. Potatoes should be planted when the surface is 
dry. E. Hospay, 


the aquarium may go on for a long time 
without it being necessary to change the 
water, a little only being added from time 
to time to make up for evaporation. An excess 
of light is prejudicial, causing the water to be- 
come murky ; still a little morning sun is very 
beneficial to fish and plants. A few water-snails 
will be found very useful in clearing up all 
refuse. Vallisneria spiralis is a useful plant, 
and grows well in an aquarium, while the 
Anacharis is good in keeping the water clear 
and healthy. It grows very quickly, and is one 
of the simplest to commence with, bearing rough 
treatment much better than some other aquatic 
plants, and is pretty; a few pieces thrown in 
will grow and increase. Gold-fish require a 
little feeding, and may have a small worm or 
two now and then, or a little vermicelli broken 
small ; dried lean beef is also good for them, 
which should be shredded very fine and 
sprinkled on the top of the water. This is de- 
voured greedily, and the fish thrive exceedingly 
well upon it. In introducing the gold-fish it is 
important that the temperature of the aquarium 
be about the same as the water from which they 
are removed. Of course, in starting an aquarium 
the plants require some little time to grow, and 
until they are sufficiently developed to fulfil 
their mission a few sprays of Watercress may be 
supplied from time to time. 





THH COMING WHESZ’S WORK. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary from Murch 

20th to March 27th. 

Finished grafting young fruit stocks. The sap is up 
well now. “Lf generally wait till the sap runs freely, and 
rarely have failures. Shortened back the late budded 
Roses. Finished pruning all the Roses, except Teas. The 
last-named will be left. another week probably, though I 
do pot think any harm would be done if pruned now. It 
isnot easy in an early growing season to prune to a 
dormant bud, but-itis better to do so if we can. Sowed 
Asparagus, and planted more Seakale root cuttings. 
Finished planting Potatoes and Jerusalem Artichokes. 
These latter have been much improved ; the tubers are as 
smooth as Potatoes, and there is less waste. Sowed a 
patch of Chervil, and commenced to rearrange the herb 
department. It ismuch more convenient to have all the 
herbs arranged én the game plot on beds near to éach 

ther. Sowed more Spinach. Sowed a few seeds of Early 
Milan Turnip and Egyptian Turnip-rooted Beet. Sowed 
Asters, Stocks, Zinnias; Marigolds, and other tender 
aunuals in a warm house. Disbudded trees in late Peach- 
house. Plenty of fruit set ; some will be rubbed off from 
the under side very soon. Sowed Balsams. We usualiy 
plent a lot of these about the borders at end of May. They 
mate large bushes during summer, and are very effective ; 
in fact, I think the open air is the best place for Balsams. 
Plaated out Cauliflowers, and pricked out Brussels Sprouts 
from boxes. I like to get the first batch of these early. 
Sowed a good many hardy annuals in variety. We have 
plenty of berder rcom, and I am partial to some of the 
annuals. Of course there are weedy things among them, 
as there are among the perennials. One of the prettiest 
blue-flowered annuals is Phacelia campanularia. t is 
dwarf and compact, and wants to be seen in a good sized 
mass. The Godetias are all showy, so aré the annual | 
Chrysanthemums. These and the Nasturtiums may be 
sown freely among the shrubs in newly laid places. Shifted 
on a lot of young Ferrs and Palms and other things. 
Sowed seeds of Dracenas, Grevilleas, Cyperus alterni- 
folius, etc. Put in more cuttings of various things. We 
always keep the propagating bed in full work now. We 
still do a little carpet bedding, for which such things as 
Coleuses, Iresines, and Alternantheras are required, and 
these will be time enough if propagated in April, as they 
must have heat. Ihave turned out many thousands of 
these,in past years, and always struck after March, as the 
growth then is more rapid, and the newly rooted cuttings 
may be topped, and in a short time, with a set of hot-beds 
at work, thousands can be rooted. 





RULES FOR OCORRBESPONDHENTS. 


Quoestions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Ganpunine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the pawer only, and addressed to the EpivoR of 
GaRvENING, 37, Scuthampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, When more than one query is sent, eack 
showd be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
1% mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the tssue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
weil be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers wiil greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance, Conditions, soils, and means vary so tnjinitely 
that several answers to the same question mau often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the (ocalitizs in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GanDdENIxe 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Importantto Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their querizs, 
as some require longer onswers than others and are pur 
into their respective departments, Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 


but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers. are invited to give furiher answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

131—Insects in soil (delweiss ).—Please send speci- 
mens. We cannot advise you unless this be done. 


132—Treatment of Onion-plants (Old Court).— 
Transplant upon firm and rich loam. A slight dressing of 
soot is a great help to Onions. 

133—Manure for ground (M. S. F.).—Well-rooted 
stable or farm-yard manure is the best to manure the 
ground with for the planting of Peas. 





AQUARIA. _134—Removing Colchicums (Scalpel).—With a 

ea little care you may easily lift the Colchicum or Meadow 

: : tes ; ‘ Saffron now. Do not disturb the new roots more than can 
Breeding gold-fish (liss Hilda Pazuil). | be avoided. 

—The fish are not likely to breed in an aquarium 35—Fertiliser (A Constant Reader).—Three ounces 


of such small dimensions. In a receptacle 
holding twice the quantity of water, with a 
good thickness of sand and shingle at the 
bottom, and furnished with aquatic plants, your | 7; 
gold-fish would be more likely to breed; a tin 
bowl is, however, unsuitable as an aquarium, 
Tn starting an aquarium the sand and shingle 
should be just covered with water, and the 
aquatic plants carefully placed in position, put- 
ting a stone upon each root to-keep it down in 
its place. Then fill up with water to within 
about 3 inches of the top of the aquarium, which 
should be put near a window with a north-east 
aspect, where there will be but little sun except 
quite early in the day. Some ten days or so 
must now elapse before the fish are introduced, 
At not being safe todo so till bright bubbles of 
oxygen begin to appear upon the surface of the 
plants and a green growthis seen upon the sides : ) 
of the aquarium. ‘This confervoid growth does } herbaceous subjects suitable for your border, such, as 
more for the health of the fish than any plants Delphiniums, Phloxes, and Columbine. Deutzias, Spiras, 


that a be ubtins\. Wheelie melbeiietca 4 te Syringa, and Oydonias would be suitable flowering 
t in : reil Started ' shrubs, 


to a bushel of soil will not be too much for Chrysanthe- 
mums of the fertiliser you mention, but 2 oz. ig sufficient 
for the other subjects. 

136—Inereasing Pampas-Grass (Oid Court).— 
ne Pampas Grass is best increased by division at any 
time now. Seed should he placed in gentle heat; it 
will scarcely germinate in the open, ‘ 


I37—Lilium auratum (4. Stewarvt).—When new 
growth commences your bulbs will need a considerable 
amount of water. Weak liquid-manure is beneficial. 
Grow them steadily, and turn outside next July. 

138—Rose buds failing (M. H. D.).—It seems to 
us that your Rose has been kept too damp. Neither 
pruning nor manure would affect the buds in that way. 
Avoid so damp an atmosphere and ventilate a little. 

39—Sowing Fern spores (J. G. G.),—Any time 
now. Sow upon the reverse side of a sod of stiff turf and 
lay this in a shallow pan of water. You must be careful 
not to wash the spores off, and they germinate better if 
kept close. 

149—Climbers and flowers under eaves 
(N,N. W.).—Virginian Creeper, Ampelopsis, and [vies 
would do upon the wall. There ig a great choice of 


141—Tomatoes for greenhouse (Novice).—Make 
two rows and plant the Tomatoes 2 feet apart, training 
them toasingle stem. It will be best to plant upon a 
small mound of turfy loam. Do not overfeed, nor afford 
too much soil. 


142—Clematis (J. C. P.).—Lady Caroline Neville and 
Tunbridgensis are too good mauve Clematises. They are 
both hardy and would do upon your east wall if afforded 
a little light loam to start in. It was probably Lady 
Caroline Neville. 


143—Sweet-scented flowers in window-box 
(Inquirer ).—You might use the various forms of Mimulus 
or Musk, also the Lemon-scented Verbena and Mignonette, 
but there are not many sweet-scented subjects suitable 
for a window-box. 

144—Twelve incurved Chrysanthemums 
(C. D,).—Queen of England, Robert Cannell, Yellow Globe, 
C. H. Curtis, Princess of Wales, Lady Dorothy, Mrs. 
Heale, Baron Hirsch, Barbara, Guernsey Nugget, Lord 
Wolseley, and Jeanne d’Arc are all good varieties. 


145— Planting Lobelia cardinalis, etc. 
(Scalpel).—Early in May is a good time to plant out Lobelia 
cardinalis and Antirrhinums ; these two are hardy. Salvia 
patens may be planted out at the end of May, but must 
be lifted and stored in a cool house during winter. 


146—Galvanised iron for a Tomato-bed 
(Gaivane).—We see no reason why the galvanised iron 
should injure your Tomatoes, but it will not allow of any 
drainage, and this may be a bad point. We would crow 
them in pots, and usea strong turfy loam, if available. 


l47—Sulphate of ammonia for Cabbages 
(W. H.).—You do not say the nature of your soil, and this 
is a most important item in the application of artificial 
manures. Until we know this we would rather not advise 
you. Please repeat your query and we will reply at once. 

148— Treatment of Lilies (Jnquirer). —In 
February would have been ample time to pot these; but 
they may come on well yet, although potted so early. Had 
you kept them dry and plunged in ashes it would have 
been better. Many do not pot these until early in March. 


149—Best Vines for a cool-house (Colonel LN 
Guildford ).—These are Foster’s Seedling, Chasselas Vibert, 
Buckland Sweetwater, and Royal Muscadine. As white 
kinds the Foster’s and Buckland are the mos} profitable. 
The best black Grapes are Black Hamburgh and Gros 
Maroc. 

150—Ants in vinery (LZ. C.).—Ants will eat fruit. 
Find out where they nesé or come to and fro, then put a 
little fresh tar in the crevice. You will need to persevere 
if you wish to eradicate them. Set a few saucers on the 
floor, putting a little thin treacle in these. Large numbers 
can be caught in this way. 

151—Eucharis Lilies (L. C.). — These require a 
moist stove heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs, An ordinary 
greenhouse temperature is not sufficient to do them well. 
Give a rich turfy loam and water with liquid-manure when 
in active growth. They are subject to mite and mealy- 
bug, and are not an easy subject for the amateur. 

152—Cyclamens (J. M.).—You should be able to 
succeed with Oyclamens in your house. A temperature of 
60 degs. isample. Keep them growing steadily, not drying: 
the bulbs off as used to be practised. Your plants should 
be in full bloom now, and have probably been kept too far 
from the glass, hence their drawn up leaves and flowers. 


163—Planting Gladioli for exhibition (Exzhi- 
bitor).—Select an open situation, and commence planting 
at once. For exhibition it is best to plant a bed, placing 
the bulbs a foot apart, and about 4 inches deep. As soon 
as the flower-spikes appear support them with a stake, and 
use a little stimulant to assist the full development of the 
flowers. ; 

15i—Cooked bones (J. R. C.).—We should say 
cooked bones are only slightly inferior to others. If you 
pile them in a heap, and cover with earth, after the manner 
of Potato clamps or “‘ pies,’ the bones will soon ferment 
and form a coarse powder. Burying them in the ground 
at once is not so goodaplan. Prepared bone manure is 
very cheap. * 

155—Malformed Jonawil (B.).—Narcissus bloom 
sent is Nareissus odorus minor. t is the nature of the 
species to come with split flowers, and if five out of a 
hundred blooms come good, one may consider themselves 
very fortunate. It is a poor species, and not worth 
growing. We gave up growiny it some years back-and 
burnt all our stock. 

156—Inereasing Hepaticas (A. Leaver). — A 
sandy loam with a little peat is very suitable for Hepaticas. 
The seed may be sown in boxes or pans now, and pricked 
off when large enough. Division of the rocts may also be 
done now, but they do not care for much disturbance. 
Any nurseryman could supply, and more than one are 
advertising in our pages. 

157—Oil-stove (HZ. G.).—We are afraid your lamp 
would be too powerful, nor would it give any bottom-heat 
—the most essential point in raising seeds, etc. Why not 
make up aslight hot-bed with stable-manure leaves and 
weeds? This is simple and effective. There is no waste, 
as the decayed matter forms a valuable fertiliser, and is 
algo excellent for potting. 

158—Ivy-leaves as manure (Neophyte).—We have 
answered this question several times lately. Ivy- 
leaves are utterly without value as mauure or to form a hot- 
bed. Barron’s ‘‘ Book on the Vine,” price five shillings and 
sixpence, post free, would suit you. It can be obtained 
from the author (A. F. Barron), The Acacias, Sutton 
Court-road, Chiswick, London. 

159—Annuals in pots for winter flowering 
(irwin).—You cannot do better than sow this month 
Cinerarias, Primula sinensis, or Cyclamens for winter and 
early spring flowering. Werecommend you also Roman 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies of the Valley, and Daffodils, and 
if placed into a forcing temperature in November a fine 
show of flower can be had at Christmas. 


160—Blighted Potatoes (Hast Kent).—Your land 
has got sick of Potatoes, and would be better for a rest. 
Oan you not give change of plant and grow a green crop 
or other roots, such as would come off soon? Then turn 
up ground rough. The best way is to lime, and soot 
would do much good. Dress ground at once and plant 



























H early Potatoes ; you will then escape disease if it is essential 


to grow these roots. 
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161—Plants for wooden trellis (H. B.).— 
Tropexolum canariense (Canary Creeper), Convolvuluses, 
Japanese Hop, and Tropxolum Lobbianum would suit you. 
Ivy is, of course, a splendid hardy evergreen creeper, and 
Emerald Green is one of the best varieties. If the wallisa 
low one, get Cotoneaster microphylla, which bears bright 
red berries, and is welcome for its growth and colouring. 


162—Persian Cyclamen-leaves falling (Beauti- 
Jul),—Your Cyclamens must be of a very inferior strain 
for you to only have half-a-dozen flowers this year. 
Furthermore, you state the foliage is falling off, which is 
proof that the plants are very poor. It is advisable for 
you to obtain a fresh supply of seed from a well-known 
nurseryman and make afresh start. Your culture, too, 
may be at fault. Send a few of the leaves to us. 


165—Twelve good bedding plants (Florist).— 
The following isa list suitable for bedding, and a grand 
display may be obtained by their use: The tall-growing 
kinds are Abutilon Thomsoni, Canna Duchess of York, 
Nicotiana affinis. Plants of medium height are Calceolaria 
Golden Gem, Pelargonium Henry Jacoby, and Pink Chris- 
tine. Dwarf plants are Begonia sempertlorens, Ageratum, 
Tropxolum Vesuvius, Lobelia Emperor William, Asters, 
and Stocks. 

164—Flowers for garden facing north in 
London (Mrs. W. E. Scott).—July is rather early to have 
a balcony well furnished. You might sow Nasturtium at 
once, or purchase Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Marguerites, 
and others from the florist. We think the latter would be 
your best plan, but you cannot put them out safely before 
May. Why not grow Panies in your beds, also Forget-me- 
nots? They make a pretty contrast, and are very profuse 
early in the summer. 


165—Nitrate of soda for garden (Reader ).—Use 
this at the rate of 1 oz. to the square yard when dressing. 
As aliquid you may use1 oz. toa gallon of water when 
applying to fruit-trees, but half this strength when water- 
ing pot plants. They are excellent fertilisers, but best 
used while the plants are growing, or upon the point of 
new growth. Soluble manures of this description are 
wasted unless the plant be in active growth and able to 
assimilate them at once. 


166—Primula obconica (4. N., Belfast).—Repot 
your Primula obconica, and give it a stiffer soil. Feed 
with liquid-manure if you do not repot ; the flowers are 
half starved. The hardwooded plants you name must be 
well attended to in the matter of syringing and water. 
Keep them in a cool greenhouse all summer. They are 
among the easiest to grow. Sprinkle the nitrate of soda 
over the soil during showery weather if possible. Use at 
the rate of 2 oz. to the square yard. 


167—Myosotis alpestris striata rosea (F. G. S. 
Norrin).—Sow seed thinly in pans, and pot on when able 
to handle. One plant will be enough for each pot. Use a 
small size first, then pot on into one 5 inches over. Keep 
them in a cool pit or frame, and use a compost of loam and 
leaf-soil in equal proportions, giving a suspicion of sharp 
sand to avoid clogging. Sow now, and do not attempt to 
hurry the plants too much. You will want a 6-inch pot 
for Convolvulus ; one plant will be ample. 


168—Diseased Apple-trees (B.).—Your trees are 
badly cankered. This is the result of the soil being too 
heavy. The soil sent is almost pure clay, and not suitable 
for the trees. You should incorporate some light materials 
such as road scrapings, sand, grit of any kind, leaf-soil, 
wood-ashes or burnt refuse, and old mortar rubble before 
planting, and it would also be advisable to place a good 
quantity of brick rubble at a depth of 2 feet to 3 feet under 
choice trees for better drainage. 

169—Buds on Pelargoniums (/rwin).—Cuttings 
of Pelargoniums taken in March should make plants large 
enough to flower in winter. Propagate two or three 
cuttings in a 60 pot, and pot off singly into small pots as 
soon as rooted. In June shift into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
and place in a cold frame, keeping the flower-buds pinched 
off until required to expand; then place the plant in a 
conservatory or greenhouse. Zonal Pelargoniums are not 
so subject to green-fly as the fancy section. 

170—Use of greenhouse (Novice).—Many of our 
readers have been very successful with the stove you men- 
tion. There will be no smell of oil if the wick be regulated 
so as to burn the whole of the oil drawn up. Latania bor- 
bonica, Aspidistra lurida, and African Asparagus would do 
well with you. You could grow Mignonette, the Lemon- 
scented Verbena, and Musk for scent. Cyclamen, Zonal 
and Fancy Pelargoniums, Azaleas, Genista fragrans, and 
heaps of others are suitable. We think if you read our 


articles upon amateurs’ greenhouses you will see just such 
hints as you require. 


171—Birds eating fruit buds (Subscriber, Glary- 
Jord).—Stretch some pieces of thread among the branches 
of your fruit-trees, and also give them a good wash of lime. 
Finches are very troublesome among Gooseberries and 
Currants, but if you take care in pruning and use thread, 
you should be able to secure a crop. Do not feed the 
Passion-flower. It is probably growing too strong to 
bloom well. Your Olianthusis attacked by red-spider and 
must be well syringed with some insecticide. Young 
plants of this pretty climber flower best. We would cut 
it out and plant afresh. 


172—Best flowers for window-boxes (/7rwin).— 
To keep a window-box furnished with flower throughout 
the year, you can have bulbs for a spring display, such as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils. For summer and autumn 
Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums are effective, with an 
edging of Lobelia, Ageratum, or Golden Feather Pyreth- 
rum, and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are useful for trailing 
over the sides. In the winter months very few flowers can 
be had outside which are suitable for window-boxes, so 
you cannot do better than plant with small evergreen 
shrubs, such as variegated Aucuba and Thuja Lobbi. 


173—Arranging Roses, Clematises on trellis 
(Ff. A. D.).—Place the Aristolochia in the warmest corner. 
We would prefer a Clematis at each end, O. Flammula and 
C. montana being useful. The other four might go between 
the eight Roses at uniform distances. Place the late Dutch 
Honeysuckle at the ends, and the others towards the 
centre. We would certainly not put two or three of any 
one variety of Rose together. All of those you mention 
are strong growers and will make sufficient show individu- 
ally. Do not overcrowd the Roses; 5 feet or 6 feet apart 
is none too much for such strong growers, especially upon 
a low trellis, 


174—Report of the Viola Conference and 
trial of Tufted Pansies (Violas) 1896 (C. W.).— 
This useful report is in the printer’s hands, and will be 
ready for circulation ina few days. Itcontains the papers 
read at the conference held in the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Regent’s-park, N. W., in August last, besides other 
interesting matter. The inclusion in the report of the 
result of the Tufted Pansies (Violas) in the same gardens 
during 1896, should also be of interest to all lovers of this 
beautiful hardy plant. Copies may be had for sixpence 
each on application to the honorary secretary, Mr. A. J. 
Rowberry, The Crescent, South Woodford, Essex. 


175—Lily of the Valley for early bloom 
(Heather Jock).—To force Lily of the Valley, put six or 
eight crowns in a 5-inch pot in equal parts of sandy loam 
and leaf-soil, and to keep upa succession of flowers stand a 
few pots in a vaporating-trough. Keep constantly filled 
with water until the flowers begin to show, when the pots 
should be removed to a dry position to prevent the flowers 
from damping off. Cover the pots with the same size pot 
as the crowns are potted in, to keep them dark. This isa 
great advantage to Lily of the Valley, as it helps to draw 
the flower-spikes well out of the crowns. The pipes should 
be hot, so as to force growth quickly. This is an excellent 
way of forcing Lilies of the Valley, and they should be in 
flower within three weeks, dating from the time of 
starting, 

17é—Anemone for name and treatment 
(J. H. G., Bolton).—The flower you send is a double form 
of A. coronaria. Seed may be sown in April upon a well- 
drained bed of rich, but light loam. Rub the seeds well 
between the hands with some sand to part them. Sow in 
shallow drills a foot apart, and water if a very dry summer 
setsin. Some will bloom the same autumn. Lift the small 
tubers in October, and replant in November. If planted 
in batches during October and November, they will afford 
a longer succession of flower. A further planting may be 
made in February, choosing a time when the soil works 
well. Anemones do not like a stiff or wet soil, and always 
do best when exposed to the south-west winds. Any 
coddling or extreme shelter is resented. Plant five or six 
tubers together, or else make rows of single tubers 
3 inches apart and 1 foot from row to row. For forcing, 
the double varieties should be potted in September and 
plunged in a cool pit. They will not bear hasty forcing, 
but by potting early and giving the protection of a cool pit 
or frame until the flower buds show, afterwards bringing 
them into the cool greenhouse, many very beautiful flowers 
may be had early in the vear. 


177—Treatment of Gloxinia seedlings (Nil 
Desperandum).—Prick the Gloxinias off singly into small 
60 pots, and place ina shady position on a shelf. Pay 
careful attention to the watering to prevent damping off. 
When the plants are well rooted and making good growth, 
pot on into larger pots. A 4-inch pot will be quite large 
enough for this year, as Gloxinias do not make very rapid 
root action. We recommend fibrous loam, peat, and sand 
to pot in, but we do not recommend malt combs. Growin 
a temperature from 55 degs. to 60 degs., and always keep 
shaded from strong sunlight; also keep free from cold 
draughts. When finished growing and flowering, discon- 
tinue the watering a little, gradually drying off to ripen 
the bulbs. Afterwards, place them on their sides in a dry 
position until the spring, when they commence growth. 
They should then be watered, potting on the same as the 
previous year. Plants suitable for exhibition should be the 
result. A little stimulant may be allowed once a week 
when the plants are well rooted. 


178—Begonia seedlings (Stowmarket).—As soon 
as the Begonia seedlings are large enough to handle prick 
them off into well-drained pans, about 1-inch apart, and 
place on a shelf in a temperature of 65 degs. Careful 
attention must be paid fo the watering, as they will quickly 
damp off if not carefully attended toin this respect. When 
they have made three or four leaves pot off singly into 
small sixty-sized pots and place back in the same position. 
When the pots are full of roots give another slight shift, 
and place in a greenhouse, but keep warm for a few days 
till the plants have recovered from the check. They may 
be expected to flower a little for the first season. Sandy 
loam and peat are most suitable for Beg6nias. On all 
occasions keep in a shady position after they have finished 
flowering, gradually discontinue the watering, and when 
the plants have died down place them on their sides under 
a stage on a shelf away from damp and moisture. In 
February or March growth will commence again, when 
they should be shaken out and potted on the same as the 
previous year, placing in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs, to encourage growth. Afterwards place them in 
a cool-house. A little stimulant is beneficial when the 
plants are well-rooted and making good growth. 


179—Plants for beds.—Would you kindly suggest 
something pretty for two beds (Maltese crosses) on alawn ? 
I have had carpet bedding, but want a change. There are 
““Geraniums ” and Begonias close by.—A SUBSCRIBER. 

*,* Why not get Pansies, the more tufted kinds, such as 
Ardwell Gem, Duchess of Sutherland, Bullion, and True 
Blue ; and use, too, Antirrhinums, Sweet-scented Tobacco 
(Nicotiana afinis), Verbenas, Tuberous Begonias, 
Fuchsias—anything except carpet plants such as you 
speak of. 


180—Cyclamens.—In your last number (March 6th) 
you say that Cyclamens require sun. I find that mine 
will not bear direct sunshine, though well watered, with- 
out flagging, often severely. Last winter I had them in 
full bloom for nearly six months, and they are doing 
equally well this year, so I do not think there is anything 
amiss with the plants; but they stand in a south window, 
in an open wire stand, without any protection for the pots. 
Would this cause the flagging ?—C. E. S. 

*,* In all probability this is the cause. The place is 
evidently too sunny, and the soil gets dry more quickly 
than many suppose, hence they may, at times, suffer from 
dryness at the roct. 


1s1—Climber for cool greenhouse.—Will you 
kindly tell me of a good climber for a cool greenhouse to be 
planted in a pot? Ihave a Plumbago which does fairly 
well, but the Clematis is not a success. I should like 
something to grow quickly,—J. R. 0. 

*,* Why nottry a Rose, such as William Allen Richard- 
son or Maréchal Niel? Tacsonia Van Volxemi is a 
beautiful climber, and quite hardy enough for your 
purpose. 
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182—Eivils of overpdtting.—Will you be kind 
enough to explain how plants are injured by ‘‘overpotting,” 
against which I often see warnings. I want to know: 
1, What is the bad effect of too large a pot? and 2, how is 
it produced? I know that some plants flower best when 
pot-bound, but I think this is not universal, and I cannot 
erereyl it can injure a plant to have plenty of room.— 

*," The reason is that the roots have to spread through 
a mass cf soil that in time gets sour through watering. 
Of course some plants will live anywhere and in anything, 
but overpotting of such plants as Pelargoniums, and things 
even as robust as these result in a comparative Sailure, 
because of the trouble in keeping the soil sweet. 


183—Lilium auratum in pots.—Please tell me 
how to grow a Lilium auratum ina pot? I have planted 
a bulb in a7-inch pot in equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, and left about 4 inches from the top for amulch. 
Ihave buried the whole ina bed of coal-ashes, Is that 


right? What must I use fora mulch? I can get plenty 
of short dung.—ARcuHIE, 


*,* You are treating your Liliwm correctly. Mulch 
with a few pieces of very old cow-dung. Grow steadily, 
and afford plenty of water, 


184—Hoya carnosa —I have a Hoya carnosa in a 
pot 5 inches in diameter ; the plant is some 8 feet high. 
It is in a heated greenhouse, the pot is green and dirty, and 
I want to change it. Kindly advise me what todo. Can I 
put the plant in a larger pot, and if so, what soil must I 
use, and if it is necessary to remove the old soil from the 
root, and any other particulars ?—O. H. 


*,* Yes, youcan repot the Hoya at any time now. Use 
a@ compost of leaf-soil, loam. and a little broken charcoal. 


Give ample drainage, and do not have the compost broken 
up too finely, 


185—Wire-netting for Peas.—Is galvanised wire- 
netting suitable for training Sweet Peas on? I had 
thought of fixing the netting about 3 inches from the 
wall, and utilising a lot that I have in this way.— 
F, CHAPMAN. 


*,* Yes, the wire-netting makes a capital support. 


186—Six best varieties of certain fruits.— 
Would you please tell the six best varieties of Apples, 
Pears, Plum, and Cherry for general use, early and late, 
for dessert and kitchen use? What grafted on for bush, 
pyramid and standards? When and bow ?—ANxIovUs, 


*,* We scarcely understand your query. Do you mean 
six varieties of trees in all, or six of each, or six Jor dessert 
or kitchen. The best kitchen Apples are Prince Albert, 
Alfriston, Lord Derby, Manks’ Codlin, Wellington, and 
Newton Wonder ; best desserts, Cox’s and Blenheim Orange, 
Ribston, King of Pippins, Cox’s Pomona, and Beauty of 
Kent. Again, we do not know how many you 
require. The pyramids should be on the Paradise, 
standards on Crabs. Best Pears are Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Emile de 
Heyst, Beurré Diel, Doyenné du Comice, Easter Beurré, 
and Josephine de Matines, on the Quince-stock if in good 
soil. The following are six good Plums: Early Rivers, 
Lhe Sultan, Victoria, Jefferson, Grand Duke, and Coe’s 
Golden Drop. We do not know what you mean by what 
grafted on, when, or how. You must make your questions 


more explicit. We shall be pleased to assist you in every 
way we can. 


18i—Treatment of Lilium auratum.—About 
six weeks ago I potted half-a-dozen Lilium auratum (in 
small pots), and placed them as they were in my green- 
house. I noticed a week or so ago that you advise covering 
with ashes and placing outside, just as one does with 
Hyacinths. I have now covered them with ashes, but as 
they have started (the new plant in one case being fully 
+ inch up) I have kept them in the greenhouse. Is this 
right, or should I still put them out for some weeks? 
Also when should I transfer to larger pots? The pots at 
present are just large enough to hold the bulbs comfort- 
ably.—Sriema. 

*,* Keep the bulbs in the greenhouse now that they have 
commenced growing. It will be best to pot them on at 
once, giving a rich compost of leaf-soil and manure. 


188S—Fowl-dung for Potatoes.—I have a quantity 
of fowl-dung mixed with ashes. Can I use the same for 
planting Potatoes ?—ARcHIE, 


*,* Fowl-dung is good for the purpose named, placed 
underneath the Potatoes, not quite close to seed—say three 
inches from them. 


189—Pink Currants.—I remember seeing Red, 
White, and Pink Currants on the same dish. Can you or 
any of your readers tell me whether I could get a Pink 
Currant-bush now ?—SALopian. 


*,* We think you will jind Reine Victoria the pale red 
variety you mean. Try at any of the large fruit-growers. 


199—Wall trees.—I have a wall about 80 feet long, 
facing south, and should like to know what fruit-tree 
would do best to train along same? Clay soil.—A New 
SUBSCRIBER. 


*.* Very few trees thrive in clay soil unless well drained 
for roots. It is agood aspect, but you do not give us your 
locality. See reply to ** B.” in this issue as to improving the 
soil. Pears will do well; also Cherries and Plums, but 
you would do well to get good trees at start. Of course, 
one tree, as you name, is not sufficient for a 80-footrun. It 
would be better to wait now until the autumn, as the 
season is late for planting. Cherries would suit as well as 
anything. We should like, however, to have a little more 
information. 


191—Cannas.—Please give the names of six or eight 
of the best kinds? I hear that Italia and Austria are very 
good, but tall, which is a drawback. Is this so?—R. L. 


*.* Try Antoine Chantin, Kaiser Wilhelm II., Louis 
Thibaud, Paul Bert, Souvenir de Madame Liabaud, and 
Progress. These are all dwarf compared to the majority 
of Cannas. 


192—Aubrietias.—‘' EB. T.” will be much obliged if 
anyone will tell her how to grow Aubrietias ; whether in 
the shade or on a sunny border, and what soil is best ? 

*.* These will grow in any cool position where there is 
a good depth of soil. 


Too much shade is hurtful 
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193—Willow cuttings.—Would you kindly tell 
when is the best time to putin Willow cuttings, and what 
length they should be, as I have plenty of running water 
through my grounds ?—W. Kay. 


*.* It is best to put these in late inthe autumn, but they 
wilt root freely if done at once. Almost any length is 
suitable, but perhaps the most so are those from 2 feet to 
3 feet long. Hven large pieces will root when inserted in 
the autumn. 


194—Seed for land.—I have a piece of land, 50 yards 
by 15 yards, on which I want to sow seeds, to make a good 
turf soon. Would you kindly inform me through your 
valuable paper how much seed I shall require to sow this, 
and the best way to do it, and oblige?—J. G. 


*.* First of all, work your ground well and thoroughly 
cleanse it from weeds, then dress it down level and fine. 
Be. swre to get it level now, as there will never be a better 
opportunity than the present. You will find it a good 
plan to get 5 gallons of the best lawn mixture, and add an 
extra pound of White Dutch Clover. Sow the Clover 
separately, after thoroughly and evenly mizing it with a 
Sew bushels of fine loam. The lawn mixture may be sown 
broadcast, but be careful to do this as evenly as possible. 
Going over the ground twice is the safest plan. Keep 
birds away by stretching pieces of thread across the lawn. 
Roll and cut frequently after the Grass is 2 inches to 
2 inches high. 


195—Mossy lawn.—Will you, or any of the readers 
of your paper, kindly inform me what I should do to my 
fawn? It is covered in patches with a kind of Moss, and 
where this stuff shows itself the Grass soon dies. Thanking 
you in anticipation.—G. Humpueryss, Leeds. 


*,* Where the Moss grows give an extra dressing of good 
loam and soct. Moss wili not grow upon rich soil. 
Previous to applying the dressing rake off all the Moss you 
can. A few weeksafterwards sow a little lawn Grass-seed 
a White Dutch Clover, at the rate of a pint to 100 square 

eet. 


196>—Plants for narrow border.—Please let me 
know the names of some good plants that would cover the 
ground quickly, and look well all the year round on a 
narrow border, 18 inches wide, backed by a high hedge, 
6 ag east ; also_where I could obtain the same ?— 


*.* Very few subjects will thrive upon a narrow border 
$0 close to a high hedge. You may try Vinca major, both 
green and variegated, also the common Ivy. Hither of 
these will look fairly weli throughout the year, but you 
cannot have a gay flowering subject in such a position. 


197—Plants in conservatory.—I have a small 
conservatory which gets the summer sun until about noon. 
Would Callas, Cannas (indica and Crozy’s), Lilium 
auratum and lancifolium, and Tuberous Begonias be likely 
to succeed init? Also in what compost should they be 
potted, and when ?—Gwyrnant. 

*.* You could scarcely have chosen better subjects for 
your conservatory. Pot the Liliums at once, using an 
S-inch pot for L. auratum, and only half Jjilling it with a 
compost of leaf-soil and turfy loam. Place a little sand 
on top, and the base of the bulb upon this. As the bulb 
grows add pieces of turf and dried cow-dung to the compost. 
Mulchings of this description area great help to Lilies, most 
of which make many roots from the young growth and 
above the original bulb. L. lancifolium or elegans may be 
placed in a 6-inch pot, or three bulbs in an 8-inch size. Pot 
Begonias in small pots of sand and leaf-soil in equal 
proportions, afterwards shifting them on to larger sizes 
and giving a richer compost. You are rather late for 
Callas, but Cannas may be potted on now, and afforded a 
rich and not too stif’ compost. 


198—The darkest Red Rose.—Will you kindly tell 
me through GARDENING the name of the darkest Red Rose, 
and the treatment it requires? Ihave small greenhouse 
facing south.” And also if it would flower this year if 
planted now ?—E. J. G. G. 


*,* Prince Camille de Rohan. 


: Yes ; grow it in aw pot in 
the ordinary way. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Ballyvally.—Helleborus anti- 
quorum.—J/J, M, M.—Cattleya Trianze.—A. Alison.— 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are varieties of Lupins, none of which 
are scarlet. They are all different shades of blue, soft rosy 
yellow, and white, except Lupinus hirsutissimus, which is 
not included in your collection. No. 6 is Convolvulus 
major, and here again you will find no scarlet flowers, but 
blue, white, and rose in various shades and stripes. All of 
those you send are annuals. Bromley.—Clematis cirr- 
hosa.—S. Blacker.—Ruscus hypoglossum.——A Constant 
Reader.—The Tenby Daffodil (Narcissus obvallaris).—— 
Roc.—The Daffodil is doubtless princeps, and the Hellebore 
one of the forms of H. orientalis —A Constant Reader,— 
‘The Tenby Daffodil (Narcissus obvallaris). Henry 
Callaway.—Odontoglossum citrosmum.—R. L. N.— 
Female Aucuba (A. japonica fc.).—Bill.—Narcissus 
Telemonius plenus.——G. F. J saac.—Odontoglossum 
Sanderianum.— QMWrs. H. O. Wilson.—One of the many 
Horists’ varieties of the Amaryllis, but probably a seedling. 
It is by no means a good kind. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readera would remember that we 
do not answer Sap yid by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to forwar letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Student.—You must write to the Secretary of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, 13, Hanover-square, Eahdors ; 
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Catalogues received. — Dahlias, Chrysanthe- 
mums, ete.—Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Lowfield Nur- 
Series, Crawley, Sussex.— Agricultural Seeds.—Messrs. 
Wm. Clibran and Son, 10 and 12, Market-street, Man- 
chester.— Seeds.—Messra. Cooper, Taber, and Co., 90 and 
92, Southwark-street, E.C.—Farm Seeds.—Messrs. E. T. 
Dixon and Sons, Hull, 
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GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 


1897. 


THe Epiror of Tue GarpEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 


tition for the season of 1897. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 
Class 


for the best series of not less 


home landscape. Picturesque farm, 


included. 


Class 2.—FLOWERING PLANTS.—A prize of 
Six Guineas, and a Seconp Prize or THREE 
to the sender of the best series 
twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
These may include flowering shrubs and 


GUINEAS, 
of not less than 
glass. 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 

Class 3.—BorpDERS, Groups or Harpy 
PLANTS, FERNERIES, RocK AND WATERGARDENS. 


—A prize of Five Guineas, and a SEconp 


PRIzE OF THREE GurInEAS for not less than 


twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 


flower arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
Roses and climbers on walls or balustrades, etc., 
water plants and 
picturesque outdoor ferneries. 

Class 4.—Lawns, OLD OncHARDS, WILD GarR- 
DENS, GRASS WALKS, AND PICTURESQUE DRIVES. 


—A prize of Six Guryuas, and a Seconp PrRizE 


oF THREE GUINEAS for the best ten most varied 


and distinct views of lawns and lawn trees; 
evergreens as shelters to bowling-greens, flower 


gardens, and arbours, picturesque woodland, 


park, or pleasure ground drives, and Grass 


walks. 


Class 5.—Brst GARDEN Frurts.—A prize of 


Five GUINEAS, and a SeconD PrizE oF £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 

Class 6.—Brst VEGETABLES. — A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Sreconp Prize or Two 
Guinzas for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishés at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Class 7.—Cur Ftowrrs, Taste Dercora- 
TIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Gutryeas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers in glasses and vases, including table 
decorations and any ways of using cut flowers. 

Class 8.—V ASEs, FounTAIns, GARDEN Hovsss, 
ETC.—A. prize of: Five Guineas for not less 
than twelve photographs of plants in vases, tubs 
or baskets in the open flower garden, fountains, 
fountain-basins, balcony, or any other pictur- 
esque structure outside the house, bridges, 
boathouses, ete. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea, In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1897. 


WHat TO AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers... Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs, The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 































1.—Country Hovsrs AND FLOWER 
GaRDENS.—A prize of TEN GurnEas, and a 
SeconD Prize oF Five Gurvuas, will be given 
than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 


water-side gardens, and 


or on the branches, not 











































































































































All photogruphs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs showd not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. The subjects should not be over- 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :-— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy- 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no feeto pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engraving. 

Srconp.—T'he name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

THIRD.—AJl/ communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ‘* Photographic 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
Jor that purpose. 

















LAW. 


Claim under Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act, 1895.—In March, 
1895, I took a six-roomed house at a rental of 
£2 and 1 acres of land at the rental of £7, ona 
written agreement for a yearly tenancy, for the 
purpose of growing fruit and vegetables and 
flowers for sale. The term ‘‘ market garden” 
is not mentioned in the agreement, but it was 
well understood between the landlord and my- 
self that the holding was let for such purpose. 
Finding the land was very poor I, last Septem- 
ber, gave notice to quit on the 25th of this 
month, but the landlord refused to take my 
notice and begged of me to remain tenant. On 
the 25th of January I sent him in a claim for 
compensation for Strawberry-plants at the rate 
of £2 per thousand, for Gooseberry-hushes at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. per dozen, for Rhubarb-roots 
at the rate of 7s. 6d. per dozen, and for Rye at 
ls. perrod. Have I overcharged him? I have 
got most of the ground dug ready for cropping, 
and Ihave pared and burnt the ground that was 
full of Couch, and Ihave 50 loads of Couch-ashes. 
Can I claim compensation for that? My land- 
lord contends that my holding is too small to 
entitle me to compensation. I put up a green- 
house with his verbal consent. He has informed 
me that he shall expect me to quit when my 
notice expires, but I have told him that I shall 
not quit until my compensation is given me. 
Will you advise on my position ?—J. A. 

*,” As the landlord was aware that you were 
cultivating the land as a market garden and did 
not dissent to any of the improvements you 
made, you may claim compensation under the 
Act of 1895, although it was not agreed in 
writing that the holding should be cultivated as 
a market garden. If the tenancy had com- 
menced after January Ist, 1896, you could not 
under such circumstances have claimed under 
that Act. You do not say if there was 
anything in the agreement about notice to 
quit —if there was not, the notice you 
gave was invalid, and you need not quit, for 
a year’s notice was under the circumstances 
necessary. But any notice stipulated in the 
agreement would be good. If the notice you 
gave was a good notice to quit you will have to 
quit on the 25th, and it does not matter whether 
your landlord admits your claim or not. If he 
refuses, your only course isto appoint a referee 
to act for you in the manner provided by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, and if he 
declines or neglects to appoint a referee in his 
own behalf, you must apply to the County 
Court to appoint a referee for him. The claim 
you have made for Strawberry-plants and for 
Rhubarb-roots is good if these are properly 
planted out, but not otherwise. If the Goose- 
berry-bushes are permanently set out the claim 
is good, but if not so set out your only course is 
to remove them before your tenancy expires. 
As you have not included the greenhouse in 
your claim, your only remedy is to remove it, 
and you had better give your landlord a month’s 
notice that you intend to remove it, although © 
this does not appear to be strictly necessary. 
If you planted the Rye after giving notice to 
quit, you can enforce no compensation for it. 
You are not under this Act entitled to any com- 
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pensation for digging or cleaning the land, nor 
yet for the Couch-ashes which remain, and 
which are available as manure. Neither can 
you remove or sell the Couch-ashes. Under all 
the circumstances your better plan would have 
been to have claimed under the Allotments’ and 
Cottage Gardeners’ Compensation for Crops’ 
Act, 1887, under which you would have been 
entitled to compensation for all growing crops, 
for all work done since the last crop was taken 
and done in anticipation of a future crop, and 
also for any manure applied. You cannot with- 
draw the claim already sent in if it professes on 
the face of it to be made under the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, or the 
Agricultural Holdings’ Act, 1883, but if it does 
not show that it is so made you may claim under 
the Act of 1887, and if you and your landlord 
do not agree upon the amount of compensation 
nor upon the appointment of an arbitrator to 
decide the claim, you may, within twenty-eight 
days after the expiration of the tenancy, apply 
to the justices to appoint an arbitrator to settle 
the matter, and his decision will be final. The 
Acts of 1883 and 1895 apply to any holding, no 
matter how large or how small, but the Act of 
1887 applies to holdings not exceeding 2 acres 
which are not within the Metropolis. It there- 
fore does apply to your holding. In any event 
the amount of the compensation will be such as 
the arbitrator may award. 


Buildings erected by tenants of 
allotments held under Allotment 
Act, 1887 (Allotta).—The Local Board should 
not have taken Jand on such terms unless they 
found it impossible to obtain other suitable land 
on reasonable terms ; but having taken the land 
subject to such restrictions as to the erection of 
buildings, the board should most certainly have 
embodied those restrictions in the regulations or 
in the agreements of tenancies. In reply to 
your questions—l, Sec. 7, sub-sec. 5, of the 
Allotments Act, 1887, prohibits the erection 
upon an allotment of any other buildings than 
those described in thesub-section. The effect of 
the sub-section is not to give the allotment 
tenants the absolute and indefeasible right to 
erect such buildings as are there described— 
that may be a matter for arrangement between 
landlord and tenant ; the effect is to make it 
absolutely illegal to erect any buildings other 
than those mentioned, no matter what arrange- 
ment may be entered into between the landlord 
and the tenant (this must not be considered as 
applicable to landlords and tenants generally, 
but only to tenancies under the Allotments 
Acts, 1887 and 1890, and, in a modified degree, 
to the Act of 1894). 2, The Local Board (now 
the Urban Council) had no power to accept a 
lease containing provisions in opposition to the 
Act of 1887, but the provision that no buildings 
whatever should be erected is not in opposition to 
the Act, although it certainly is not fully in con- 
sonance with the Act. Ifthe Board had entered 
into an agreement with the allotment tenants, 
permitting those tenants to erect any buildings 
they thought proper, such provision would have 
been in direct opposition to the Act. 3, Having 
let the allotments without any restriction as to 
buildings the Board could not, and the Council 
cannot, compel the removal of any buildings 
permitted by the Act. All they can do is to 
give the threatened notices to quit. 4, Although 
the allottees have complied with the regulations 
they must quit at the expiration of notices to 
quit properly giventothem. They can no more 
remain tenants as long as they please than the 
Council could compel them to continue if they 
wish to give up their allotments.—K. C. T. 


BIRDS. 

Sparrows and Peas (Pea Picker. ).— 
Sparrows are indeed a great pest in suburban 
gardens, but we should not advise you to try to 
poison them, as other visitors.might take the 
proffered bait, and results prove rather awkward 
for you. Why not use galvanised wire pea- 
guards to protect your crop when just appear- 
ing above ground? They are inexpensive, and will 
with ordinary care last a lifetime. Then, when 
the Peas are sticked they could be protected 
with fish-net, commonly called tanned, garden 
netting. This can be bought at a very cheap 
rate per ‘yard. Numbers of young Sparrows, 
when beginning to feed themselves, can be taken 
in common brick-traps, and many an old bird 


\ 


may be taken in the same way, for, curiously, 
notwithstanding the wariness the Sparrow dis- 
plays towards other kinds of traps, he cannot 
resist the temptation afforded by the dainty 
morsels displayed within the common brick- 
trap. 

Black - crested Cardinal ailing 
(G. E. K.).—Your bird appears to be suffering 
from inflammation of the bowels, brought on by 
improper feeding. All the Cardinal family 
require insect food as well as seed, such as ants’ 
eggs, caterpillars, cockroaches—in fact, almost 
any kind of insect will be found suitable—and 
should have ripe fruit when in season. With 
proper management these birds are easily kept 
in good health, being very hardy, and will some- 
times nest and rear their young in an outdoor 
aviary. You may continue to give alittle bread 
and milk, but discontinue the hard-boiled egg 
and Fig-dust. Itis to be feared that your bird 
is in a very bad way, and hardly likely to pull 
through ; however, you must get it on to its 
natural food as soon as possible. Keep it warm 
and quiet, and administer about four drops of 
olive oil, and by means of a feather or camel- 
hair pencil anoint the vent with the oil. 

Breeding Budgerigars (Constant 
Readev).—Yes, these birds will breed freely in 
an aviary, but not till late in the summer, after 
they have gone through the process of moulting. 
They generally begin to moult in June or July, 
and commence breeding in August, and will rear 
several broods between that time and Christmas. 
A Cocoa-nut-husk placed in a retired corner of 
the aviary, near the top, with an aperture at one 
end (which should be turned towards the light), 
will be used as a nesting-place. As many as 
eight or nine eggs are frequently deposited in 
one nest, and at about the sixteenth day the 
young begin to hatch, but as they hatch out in 
succession some days intervene between the 
time that the first and last eggs are hatched. 
In the ordinary way these birds may be fed 
upon Millet and Canary-seed, but’ when they 
have young ones to feed, Oats and soaked bread 
should be added to their diet. They do not 
require any special treatment to encourage 
them to breed, and, being very hardy, they 
really do better in a well-restricted outdoor 
aviary than when kept indoors. The male and 
female of this species resemble each other in 
plumage, but in the male the naked skin about 
the beak is sky-blue, while that of the hen is 
cream coloured. 


Green food for Canaries (C. 4. S. .1/.). 
—Yes, small salad as a change of green food is 
good for Canaries, but do not give your birds 
Mustard and Cress seed. Chickweed, Lettuce, 
Groundsel, and Dandelion are all good in turn. 
Green food may. be given daily in small quan- 
tities, and freshly gathered ; but’guard against 
giving too much at first to a bird that has not 
been accustomed to it, as this will in all prob- 
ability cause'diarrhea, and prove fatal in some 
cases. In a large aviary, however, birds may 
be allowed as much green food as they care to 
take. at 


Destruction of ‘‘ Stare” or Starlings 
(Kerry).—We would not attempt to kill these 
useful birds. Starlings eat wireworm,grubs, and 
insects in great numbers. We have never 
found them do,any harm. Youseem to be much 
afflicted, however, but perhaps some reader can 
suggest a remedy. 


Breeding Linnet mules (J. V’.).—Your 
birds will probably pair, but you would have 
much better chance of success with a two-year- 
old Canary and a younger Linnet. Early in 
April is about the time to pair them, but do not 
put them into the breeding-cage first off, but let 
them oceupy separate cages within sight of each 
other for some little time, and supply them with 
a little hard-boiled egg and buncrumbs. Inthe 
meantime prepare your breeding-cage for their 
reception by white-washing the inside (this is 
more wholesome than paint), and pound some 
old mortar and mix it with the grit sand to be 
strewn upon the bottom of the cage to assist in 
the incrustation of the egg-shells, and to guard 
against soft eggs being laid. Suspend in the 
inside of the breeding-cage a little net bag con- 
taining dried Moss, soft hay, and cow-hair, to 
be used in the construction of the nest, and pro- 
vide two nest-boxes, as in building the nest the 
hen likes to have a right of choice. It would 
be a wise precaution to clip the claws of the 
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Linnet if long and sickle-shaped, to avoid 


accidents to the nest—long claws being liable to 
get entangled in the nesting materials to the 


spoilation of the whole business, Linnets paired 
to hen Canaries are usually very attentive to 
them and the young, which they feed most care- 
fully. 


POULTRY. 


Buff Cochins (Inguiry).—Cochins are, no 
doubt, the best of all Fowls to keep in a limited 
space, as they are naturally disinclined to roam, 
and as they do not fly, a fence but 3 feet high 
will keep them secure. To keep them in health 
you would find it necessary to supply them with 
an unlimited quantity of green food. They do 
not produce so many eggs as some other breeds, 
but they give us eggs ata time when they are 
most scarce. True, they have the hatching fever 
frequently, but they are such steady sitters 
and good mothers that they are valuable not 
only in bringing out their own broods, but are 
frequently used for hatching choice broods of 
any other variety of Fowls. The pullets lay at 
an early age, and if killed at from five to seven 
months old are very fine in favour, and a greater 
quantity of fiesh can be raised within a given 
time from these Fowls than from mest other 
breeds. The cross with the breed you name 
would not prove so satisfactory as a cross with 
the Dorking, which produces a very heavy and 
well-shaped table Fowl and a good layer, 
although not so well suited to a limited space as 
the pure-bred Cochin. You must avoid supply- 
ing Cochins with food of a very fattening 
character, as they are inclined to accumulate 
too much internal fat. You will probably be 
able to obtain sittings of eggs at St. Leonard’s 
Poultry Farm, Ringwood, Hants. 

Egg-eating hens (J. 5.).—One way of 
curing Fowls of the bad habit of egg-eating is to 
carefully fill an empty egg-shell with mustard in 
a thick, pasty state, and put it in their way. 
A good taste of the contents usually has a last- 
ing effect. Egg-eaters are seldom found where 
Fowls have a good run, but in small places where 
they can get but little exercise the hens will 
scratch up every corner, nests included, the eggs 
thus become broken—few hens can resist the 
temptation of tasting a broken egg—and so the 
bad, hard-to-be-broken habit is acquired. If 
there is a ringleader in this matter, and she can 
be detected, kill her, and so prevent the habit 
spreading. Or you could provide a nest-box with 
a sloping bottom, down which the eggs roll as 
soon as laid, dropping into a receptacle below. 
The board is covered with some soft material, 
which protects the egg, and in the centre is 
fixed a china nest-egg. An affair of this kind is 
sometimes provided where there are egg-eaters, 
but the difficulty is to induce the hens to avail 
themselves of it. The laying of shelless eggs 
sometimes starts egg-eating. Do you provide 
your Fowls with plenty of old mortar-rubbish, 
chalk, or broken oyster shells ? 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, COROHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Orange marmalade.—W ould you kindly 
give me a good recipe for making Orange 
marmalade?—A. M. B. 

* * The end of March is the best time for this 
preserve. Buy as many as you wish—a dozen 
will make, if fine fruit, sixlarge pots. Cut each 
Orange into quarters, take out the pips, and cut 
away every particle of white pith, both from the 
Orange pulp and the skin ; put the skins when 
quite free from the pith into a saucepan of fast 
boiling water just to scald them. Then drain 
and dry them on a cloth, cutting them in thin 
strips. After taking out the pips and removing 
the pith from the fruit, weigh the peel and pulp, 
allowing a pint of water to each pound of the 
Orange pulp and peel, weighed together, with 
a pound and a half of the best canesugar. Put 
these on to boil in a clean preserving-pan, and 
bring quickly to the boil. It must be stirred 
constantly after it comes to the boil to pre- 
vent burning. Let it boil sharp until a little 
dropped on a plate jellies.. Put into hot jars, 
cover while hot with paper, well covered with 
hot, well-made flour and water paste. Leave 
until the next day, then write on them and 
store in a cool, dry place.—B. 
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GARDENING NOTES. 
Lotus PELIORHYNCUS. 


Tuis is a pretty little plant belonging to a large 
family, chiefly natives of hot climates. Hitherto 
I have only grown those with brown flowers, and 
there are yellow too, but the one now mentioned 
is an attractive trailer, with scarlet bloom likea 
miniature Clianthus. I lately gota packet from 
Thompson, of Ipswich, and seed is now germina- 
ting well on bottom-heat. As itis from Madeira, 
a warm greenhouse is requisite for its culture, 
though in the summer months in the south of 
England it may be grown outside in a vase or 
on alow mound. It has been found suitable for 
baskets indcors, 
BINDWEED (ConyoLVULUS 

MAURITANICUS),. 

This is of dwarf growth with me, on the 
greenhouse stage, while in India it attained 
many feet in height on an outdoor trellis. It 
comes from Sicily. Its free-flowering character 
makes a charming contrast to the ‘* Lotus.” 
Now is the time to sow seeds of both in pans of 
turf-soil and sand cn bottom-heat. The flowers 
of C. mauritanicus are blue. 


Buve RecKx 


Tur SALvias. 


In the North of England our nights are too 
cold for these very ornamental plants in the 
open border. I sowed some seed of S. patens 
early in the season under glass, and raised many 
strong specimens. These were put out in rich 
soil when frosts ceased. They yielded few 
flowers, but on removal in autumn I found 
myself rewarded by a fine stock of roots, thick 
and fleshy. They were stored in coal-ashes, and I 
shall soon start them inte growth. S. aplendens 
and 8. fulgens equally enjoy warmth, and are 
easily raised from seed, as also ig S. coccinea, a 
gaudy annual, and may all be used for winter 
decoration of a greenhouse, 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
S. rutilans is rapidly increased in a greenhouse, 
It soon fills a pot with rambling tubers. Besides 
its vivid scarlet flowers it possesses very 
fragrant foliage, a bruised leaf giving the 
odour of ripe Pine-apples. These are the 
best of a large family, some of them quite 
hardy. S. patens, S. fulgens, and S. splendens 
are even to he seen in India, proving their love 
of heat. 


THE CaLonycrions on Moon-crexvens, 

This is a charming group of night-blooming 
Convolvuli. The Italian C. grandiflorus is a 
snow-white flower, the size of a tea-saucer, ona 
long green tube, with an overpowering odour ; 
the flowers only expand in the evening. It isa 
native of the warmer districts, rather common 
in waste places, but none the less beautiful. 
The moist heat of a tropical Orchid-house and a 
frequent syringing with tepid water are needful 
for this attractive climber ; the soil, sandy leaf- 
mould. C. mexicana, from tropical America, is 
closely allied to the above, and is sometimes 
obtainable from British seedsmen. C. muricata, 
known as ‘‘ Bona Nox,” js a smaller species of a 
pink colour, with dark eyes. It is even a_more 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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common weed than the first, a great ornament 
to rough hedges, where it multiplies perpetually 


and makes a lively show in the evening. Treat- 





able for G. Wallichianum, though a rock garden 


may be better. 





MYRSIPHYLLUM ASPARAGOIDES. 













ment and soil as above. Some years ago I raised a quantity of flower- 


ing tubers from seeds ; having a surplus stock, 
I thought I would test their hardiness, I put 
some, closely packed, in a large pot of dry soil. 
I placed a slate on the top to keep out moisture, 
above that a thick layer of dry leaves. I carried 
the pot toa place sheltered from wind by the 
mounds of the rock garden, and left it alone ; 
after a severe winter, when the surrounding 
vegetation showed buds, I unpacked my store, 
and found every tuber quite sound. I removed 


INDIAN WEEDER. 


Between forty and fifty years ago I saw one 
of my Indian gardeners busily weeding a flower- 
bed with a roughly-constructed dibber-like tool, 
but with a fork-like prong, and was s0 satisfied 
with this idea of loosening the soil, and at the 
same time not harming the roots of plants, that 
I had one constructed, and still employ this 
pattern in my garden. I have alsoa similar one 
mounted on a 4-foot Ash-pole for the eradication 














of such stubborn intruders as Thistles, Nettles, 
I drive the blade deep 
into the soil, with its points well into the offend- 
ing weed, pressing it well home, with my 


Dandelions, and Docks, 


weight leaning on the staff; with a turn of the 
wrist the leverage extracts the firmly-lodged 
tap-root to my great satisfaction. These pointed 
forks should be forged from tough steel and 
finished with the file as the points become worn 
and blunt. They are filed till sharp. From 


points to handle 6 inches—the blade about 


34 inches across—tapering from 1 inch to 4 inch 
along the flat blade, with a square tong to secure 
the tool in the wood. 


CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES, 


During the warm months I find a sunken 
flower-pot in the centre of my hot-bed beneficial 


in promoting a moist air. I take a 10-inch size, 


and stop the hole with a tight cork, and 


having plunged it, fill the same with water, 
constantly replenished till brimful. 


grown several kinds. 


The same treatment for young Marrows under 
glass is recommended when they get full of 


foliage. 
SIMPLE PLANT-COVERS, 

These I made in India and Africa of skeleton 
baskets formed of long twigs or Osiers, hemi- 
spherical in shape. I covered them with coarse 
linen or oiled paper, the first-named being the 
most durable. To resist, the wind, any pliant 
rod bent over these covers, the ends stuck in 
the ground, gives sufficient security. I need 
hardly say that hand-lights were not procurable, 
besides, they are expensive, even in England. 
The hail-storms, and not atmospheric cold, were 
the dread visitors, often unexpectedly, If these 
guards be made of wire they will last for years, 
the linen roughly stitched around the button. 
ring and saturated with drying oil. 


TuBERous ‘‘ GERANIUMS.” 


I raised a lot of stout tubers of G. Wallichi- 
anum from Himalayan seed some years ago at 
my former residence, and they proved to be 
quite hardy in severe winters. his is a real 
trailer, with reddish-pink flowers and neat 
foliage. They have all perished here. (. 
armenum, sent me from abroad two years ago, 
does not grow vigorously, but gives a few large, 
attractive flowers every summer. It is a very 
desirable species for a sunny border, and is 
tuberous ; 


I have 
never been troubled with any kind of insect or 
disease in many years’ experienca, though I have 


soil, a stony loam, which is also suit. | 


them to their flowering-pots, when they proved 
as vigorous in growth as those I had housed. 
‘This is quite a revelation,” wrote a well- 
known plant collector to me. This elegant 
climber is sold in America by the yard, grown 
on twine, as I have done in the conservatory. I 
am informed it is a native of South Africa, but 
I never saw it there in a wild state. 


ALSTREMERIAS. 


These beautiful plants are easily raised from 
seed, and are generally hardy with leaf-covering 
in winter; not so here, for the fine strong plants 
I brought from my last residence perished in the 
first frosts. The seed should be sown under 
glass in a roomy, shallow box, the long roots 
being very brittle. They bear the recommenda- 
tion of keeping fresh as cut flowers, their small, 
Lily-like, bunched blooms being particularly 
welcome additions to room ornamentation. 
Mine were grown in a deep bed of leaf-mould 
and sand on the margin of a wide herbaceous 
border facing south. Their beauty increases 
with age, and they are well entitled toa foremost 
piace in every well-arranged garden. A box 
with a false bottom, which can be pushed out, 
is the best receptacle for sowing, as the plants 
can then be safely handled for taking to their 
final destination. I prefer A. aurantiaca for 
vases, W. H. L., Cumberland. 


























WHAT TO DO WITH PLANTS WHEN 
OUT OF FLOWER. 


ALTHOUGH we take a great deal of care and 
trouble to bring plants into blossom, they are far 
too often neglected after their beauty is over. 
This is a mistake, for if we do not accord them 
some little attention now that they are in active 
growth, how can we expect them to be satisfac- 
tory during their next flowering season? Bulbs 
may be stood on one side and occasionally 
watered until they die down, or, better still, 
placed in a cool-pit for a few weeks and then 
turned into the open borders among shrubs, or 
beneath Grass in odd corners, where they wiliin 
future have a very natural appearance when 
pushing up late in the spring. JI allude now to 
such hardy subjects as Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Narcissus in variety. 
Very few bulbs are of any great service for a 
second season’s forcing, if we except the Freesias, 
Lachenalias, Ixias, and other Cape bulbs ; there- 
fore it is not worth while saving them for the 
next spring, 

Then we have several hardy shrubs, such as 
the Prunus, Lilae, Azalea mollis, Deutzia gracilis, 
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and Rhododendrons; also hardy herbaceous 
perennials like Spirzea japonica, Solomon’s Seal, 
Montbretias, and Dielytra spectabilis, all of 
whieh are forced, and too often turned 
out into cold winds and air immediately 
their present beauty is past. Now in the 
majority of cases we might easily have these 
subjects in even better condition for futureservice 
if we did but treat them rationally for the first 
few weeks after going out of flower ; but to turn 
them out into a temperature 20 degs. to 30 degs. 
lower, and this at a time when they are making 
new growths, and have practically been enjoying 
a summer temperature for two or three months, 
is a great mistake. It is so little trouble to 
place them in a pit, frame, or under the latest 
Vines for a time, until warmer weather prevails. 
Another great mistake is in neglecting to water 
them sufficiently. 

If our flowering shrubs are to do well they 
must make good growth the season previous, 
and with these forced plants we have had such 
an advantage of preparation for another season, 
seeing a little care will secure much earlier 
growth that will naturally ripen or mature corres- 
pondingly early, and so be in better condition 
for forcing once more. Turning to our green- 
house plants, such as Indian Azaleas, Camellias, 
Genista fragrans, and Acacias, how often these are 
relegated to the odd corner directly their blossom 
is past, and yet there are very few plants that 
resent such treatment more. 

Of course, there are several plants that are 
not worth saving for a second season, such as 
the Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, Mignonette, 
and Rhodanthes, and it is well to cast these 
away at once after flowering. I do not propose 
going fully into the correct treatment of these 
many subjects, but to draw attention to the fact 
of the too frequent neglect, and point out how 
necessary it is they be gradually inured to a 
cooler temperature instead of so sudden and 
unreasonable a change ; also to direct attention 
to the great need of repotting and assistance 
from plenty of weak liquid-manures. You can- 
not have any plant in good condition a second 
season if you neglect it at this critical period, 
when it is not only considerably exhausted from 
forced flowering, but has to make more growth 
for a future crop. EaUe 








SUMMER FLOWERS. 


I was at Hampton Court last summer, and was 
disappointed to see the broad border running by 
the palace front planted with the stereotyped 
bedders, edged with a variegated Geranium that 
wearies one from its constant repetition ; but 
what an opportunity against the old red-brick 
wall to get a mixed border that an artist would 
rejoice to paint: a border in a public place to 
teach the thousands that visit the palace through 
the year the value of hardy perennials. 


BEDDING PLANTS 
must not be wholly condemned, and it is far 
from my wish to ignore the usefulness of the 
Pelargonium, Fuchsia, and many other hand- 
some tender flowers, but they must only be used 
as helps, not planted to the exclusion of every- 
thing hardy and beautiful. Big groups of the 
Agapanthus, Plumbago capensis, Fuchsias, 
and Heliotrope are of great beauty, and kept 
through the winter with small expense of 
labour and fire-heat. I saw last year a Raspail 
or Henry Jacoby Pelargonium in an old Italian 
oil-jar, and thought I had never seen anything 
quite so rich, and a basketful of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium, too, is in bloom throughout the 
summer, its pink flowers giving a colour tone 
much desired. 
DISTINCT BEDS OF HARDY FLOWERS. 

Another use to make of hardy plants is to 
fill distinct beds with them, but of kinds of bold 
colours. The larger Perennial Sunflowers, 
Erigeron speciosus superbus, Rudbeckia hirta, 
and Helenium pumilum are very handsome 
when grown in a bed by themselves on the 
outskirts of the lawn. Ina similar way we can 
use many plants to form a succession in the 
same bed—Winter. Aconites and Daffodils, for 
eximple, ina bed of Lilium auratum, or of some 
perennial as the Sunflower named. How many 
pictures of colour the association of Lilies and 
evergreen shrubs call to mind, especially in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, and Mr. G. F. Wilson’s 
gardenat Wisley. I rejoice to see that so much 
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ood work is now carried out at Kew in the 

bold grouping of perennials, with the happy 
result we get in a public place some conception 
of the beauty of English flowers when planted 
in an artistic way. C. 





A MEXICAN POPPY. 
HUNNEMANNIA FUMARIAZFOLIA. 


Tus beautiful and graceful Poppywort is a 
native of Mexico, whence it was first introduced 
into European gardens by means of seeds about 
sixty years ago by Mr. Robert Barclay. This 
plant, though flowering best in an open, sunny 
border, must be treated asa half-hardy biennial, 
and be continually renewed by seed, which it 
happily sets and ripens in even cold and sunless 
summers. I sowed the seed as soon as it was | 











A Mexican Poppywort (Hunnemannia fumariefolia).., 
From a photographeby Mr. F. G, Pope, Coombe’; 
Down, Bath. 


_ ripe, and it lay dormant for nearly six” months, 
| beginning to come up about the first week in 
| March in a cold-house. The charming glaucous 
| hue of the deeply-cut foliage forms a brilliant 
_ contrast to the shade of yellow of the flowers. 
| G. 





Hepaticas.—These beautiful plants are 
now flowering profusely in a garden in this 
neighbourhood, and are especially effective at 
this season, owing to the comparatively few sub- 
jectsin bloominthe open. Plantsleft undisturbed 
for some time will ultimately develop into strong 
clumps, when they are highly appreciated by all 
lovers of the hardy flower garden desirous of 
an early spring display. The collection here 
referred to is growing with great vigour ona 
western slope, in soil of a deep and lasting kind, 
such a condition evidently suiting this subject 
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very well. Hepatica triloba, H. t. rosea, and 
alba were each represented, the blue and rose- 
coloured blossoms being very free and pretty. 
There is also a very good double red sort. Any 
reader possessing a partially shaded positionin his 
garden would find these charming flowers a very 
welcome addition for an early spring display.— 
D. B. C., Highgate. 
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STARTING A HERB GARDEN. 


In reply to “‘ Herbalist,” who certainly asks for 
information on a subject of which less informa- 
tion is given than many others, we will give him 
the best we can, but regret being unable to go 
into the medicinal properties oF the plants in 
question at any length. We presume ‘ Herba- 
list? is aware that the majority of Herbs need 
but little cultivation when once established, and 
many may be obtained from seed. Some of 
these we will describe. Unfortunately we do 
not know of any gardening work which treats 
fully on the subject. I fear there will be a 
difficulty in obtaining stock from any nursery. 
A botanic garden or some old-fashioned country 
garden would be better places. 

TARRAGON is one of our most useful herbs both 
in a dried and green state. It is best planted 
now by division of roots, and requires better soil 
and position than many others. Chamomile is 
one of our best medicinal herbs. It is a peren- 
nial herbaceous plant, requires a light or well- 
drained soil, may be raised from seed or by root 
division at this season. Weadvise the latter, as 
the plant soon makes a good growth. There are 
two varieties, the doubleand single. The double 
is best for quantity, but for medicinal purposes 
the single is the strongest. Horehound, another 
hardy perennial, is a wild plant in some places on 
the coast ; it is a splendid herb for many pur- 
poses, and it may be propagated by seeds sown 
in March, or by root division, as advised for 
others named above. It is not fastidious as to 
soils when once established. Hyssop, an ever- 
green, bushy herb, is not common. It may be 
raised from seed or root division, and it likes a 
warm, dry soil. It also strikes freely from 
cuttings placed in sandy soil in April. 

LAVENDER is so well known that few words are 

needed to describe it. There are several species. 
The common one, L. vera, does well in good soil, 
and is readily propagated from cutting in the 
early autumn. This is likewise a medicinal 
plant, but it is mostly employed for perfumery. 
Tt may be sown in April in the open ground in 
a warm soil. Rosemary, an evergreen shrub, is 
useful for several purposes, and may be propa- 
gated by seed, roots, or cuttings. The last- 
named should be rooted about July or August 
from good wood, 


PENNYROYAL, a herb closely related to Mint, is 
most useful for decoctions, and is of simple 
culture, thriving best in good soil in a moist 
situation. Itis best propagated by division in 
early spring. Sorrel is more a salad than aherb, 
useful for its leaves in spring. It is of easy 
culture. Tansy is easily grown, doing well in 
ordinary soil, and is propagated by root and 
cuttings. Wormwood is propagated by seed and 
division inthe early spring. Mallow is a coarse- 
growing herb obtained from seed and division, 
and grows in any soil. Rue is grown in moist 
soils readily by seed or cuttings in the early 
spring. Angelica may be sown in spring. There 
are other herbs and some such as Mint, Thyme, 
Sage, Balm, but those named above are less 
known, and now is a good time to prepare soil 
and make a start. All are used me eine 

pV. 





Flavour of Cucumbers.—I think the 
flavour of these esculents grown out-of-doors in 
hot climates very superior. Every Hindoo 
owning a small plot of ground trains the plants 
on his hedge or on tree-branches stuck in the 
earth, and in European gardens they are put in 
a row on sticks, like climbing Beans, attaining 
many feet in height. The combined sunshine, 
constant rainfall, and heated soil produce an 
immense crop of medium-sized crisp specimens. 
There is also a long, slender, smooth kind much 
in demand at the native markets, grown on the 
bottoms of Maize-fields. Cucumbers are a 
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popular diet in the Hast, alleviating hunger and | 
thirst, and their cost (three for a halfpenny I 
have known) strongly recommends them to 
the black working-man, who devours them as 
we do any fruit, besides adding them to his 
frugal stew.—W. H. L. 





NOTES UPON CABBAGES. 


Few vegetables are more appreciated in the early | 
spring than the Cabbage. I mention the spring 
as it ig a season when most persons like this 
vegetable, but there are other periods of the 
year when one may have Cabbages of the best 
quality, and what is more useful, too, than a 


plot of tender, succulent Cabbages—not large | 


caterpillar-eaten, yellow-leaved objects which 
have done duty for months and which are 
termed Cabbages, but are really scarcely fit for 
pigs. Iam aware many think Cabbages of no 
value only in spring, but this is a fault—it is 
culture which is needed. Many of our most 
popular vegetables are far from being, as a rule, 
weil-grown, and the amateur is not deserving of 
blame any more than the professional gardeners, 
I have often seen Cabbages in gardens occupy 
the same quarter for nearly two years merely 
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to save trouble, and by so doing rob the land of 





rarely get any that run to seed, but I have seen 
many do so when a large variety is grown for 
early uso. On the other hand, it is not fair to 
condemn varieties, as it is often the grower’s 
fault when the plants run. 


Seasons are not always favourable, but so far 
as my own experience goes few vegetables are 
more hardy if given proper attention and seed- 
sowing is done at the right season. Of late years 
varieties have increased very much. There is no 
need whatever to complain of variety. Most ofmy 
readers know that to get good spring Cabbage, 
to give culture now would not assist in securing 
a crop this spring, but I would remark that 
many sow too late. A poor plant is late in 
producing a head, and Cabbage is more valuable 
in April than in June, is of better quality and 
may be had in abundance if sown at the right 
season. A Cabbageinsummer—that is, from July 
to October, may not be required with an abun- 
dance of other vegetables, but I find a quickly- 
grown summer Cabbage a delicious vegetable 
sown now and planted out on an open quarter 
in good soil. It is of more value than many 
would think, but here quite a different type 
of Cabbage is needed. The one illustrated 
is too large if the weather be dry or hot. It 
would taste strong, and strong Cabbage is an 





Cabbage Early Rainham. 


its value, and the produce cannot be compared | 
to a crop quickly grown and the soil again pre- 
pared for a distinct crop. My aim in these 
notes will be to show the amateur that by 
attention to variety, by quick growth, and 
change of soil few vegetables are more ussful 
and more profitable, or grown with so few) 
failures as the Cabbage. 

The variety illustrated is an excellent spring 
one, not one of the earliest, but one of the) 
best of the Enfield Market section or type. It 
has a large ribbed leaf and conical head. The 
variety requires space to do it justice, and those 
who like a fine-looking exhibition Cabbage will 
find it most suitable. On the other hand, I} 
would not advise it for all soils. It does well) 
in heavy land, and its season is April to June. 
My idea of a good amateur’s Cabbage is Ellam’s 
Early Dwarf, and I am aware that amateurs 
who like a very large head would not prefer my 
taste; but my contention is that size in a 
Cabbage is not a recommendation. I like a 
small, quick-growing Cabbage, and to plant 
again for a future crop. I admit when a large 
variety of the Enfield Market type is grown the 
plants after the first cutting produce a lot of 
small heads. These, though useful, do not come 
up to my standard of a good Cabbage and I am 


| be cut in July and August. 


| supplies. 





not in favour of the. iprse varieties on that 
account Out of many thousands of Ellam’s we 





abomination ; indeed, this fault has been the 
reason why so many object to this vegetable. 
Such kinds as Little Gem are superb summer 
Cabbage. These sown in March or April may 
Another very fine 
amateur’s summer Cabbage is Model, a medium 
grower, and excellent for the early autumn 
This sown at 
early in May will give a return through August 
and September. Another point worth noticing 
with summer Cabbages of the types above are 
the small space they occupy, thus making them 
real amateurs’ varieties. Few small cultivators 
grow the Coleworts, or what may be termed 
winter Cabbage, probably the most useful of the 
series, as in the winter the amateur’s vegetable 
supply is limited. A good breadth of Coleworts 
isinvaluable. The Rosette is the best, but the 
Hardy Green will keep upalongersupply. It is 
not so compact a grower or fine in quality. The 
Coleworts sown in June and again in July will 
provide a winter supply of tender Cabbage of 
the best quality, or if large quantities are not 
needed a July sowing will give a good cutting 
through November to January. These require 
little room, and when cut should be cleared and 
the ground dug for other crops. For spring 
Cabbage the best results are secured by sowing 


the end of April or} 
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Harly sowing of Onions.—I strongly 
advise those readers who are much troubled 
with the Onion-maggot not to delay the work 
much longer after this note appears, as I look 
on early sowing as the greatest safeguard we 
have from the pest in question. In most cases 
sowing where the crop is to be grown will not 
be practicable, and I do not advise this, as sufli- 
cient plants for quite a large plot may be raised 
in two or three big cutting-boxes, and these may 
beeasily transplanted when the weather becomes 
genial. The advantages of this system far more 
than outweigh the one disadvantage—viz., the 
business of transplanting, as the bed may have 
two or three good hoeings previous to planting, 
and the young Onions get well ahead of any 
weeds which spring up after the last hoeing. A 
handy man will plant the young Onions faster 
than he can thin rows sown in the orthodox 
way,and they may be planted at regulardistances 
throughout. A long trial of the many plans 
that are advised has convinced me that early 
sowing is the best preventive that can be used 
to ward off the fly, which appears to fight shy 
of the tougher growth of these early-sown plants 
while it can find any more easily pierced. The 
bulbs keep at least equally as well as any grown 
from late sowings, for I have no difficulty in 
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From a photograph by Mr. F. Parren, Northgate-street, C 


anterbury. 


keeping them sound until the autumn-sown 
bulbs are fit for use. Well-decayed leaf-mould 
should be freely mixed with the ordinary garden 
soil, as this promotes free root-action, and the 
plants may be easily lifted from such soil with- 
out injury to the roots. I use boxes 4 inches 
|deep in which to sow the seed, and give no 
| drainage but the rough screenings from the leaf- 
soil, which are thinly spread on the bottoms of 
the boxes. The seed germinates freely if the 
boxes are placed on a gentle hot-bed, but every 
care should be taken to promote a slow and 
|regular growth without undue forcing or sudden 
|checks. The varieties on which I depend for 
the main crop are Nuneham Park and James’ 
Keeping, old and well tried varieties that have 
hardly been surpassed. Of the larger varieties 
| I like Cranston’s Excelsior, which is a splendid 
type of Onion for exhibition, and of excellent 


quality.—R. 


About Gourds (Anaious).—We are pleased you 
found the note on Gourds useful. You cut too much 
growth away from your plants, and by so much food the 
plants are small to absorb the same. In fact, you are too 
good to them—-killing them with kindness. Give manure 
| less often, thin out weak growths, and stop strong shoots, 
but otherwise leave plenty of foliage. You need these to 
make ample roots. Without roots you will not get fruit. 
Last autumn, too, was very wet. You should not have 





| watered, but given a dry fertiliser on the surface. We 


in July, from the 10th to 20th, according to | advise you to leave more shoots on the plants when 


locality, and sowing thinly. Ge Wet *! 


growing. 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


PRUNUS MYROBALANA AS A HEDGE | 
PLANT. 

Or late years the above plant has been recom- 
mended for making hedges, and has already been | 
planted extensively on some estates for this pur- 
pose, but whether it will succeed equally well 
in all soils I am not prepared to say. My experi- | 
ence of it is that, like all Plums, it makes a much | 
stronger growth on wet, heavy soils than on a | 
dry, poor one, The best hedge of this that I 
have seen so far is growing in a soil almost 
approaching clay, and I could recommend it | 
for such soils where a difficulty is found in 
establishing anything else. There is one thing 
most necessary in planting this Prunus to| 
firm hedges, that is, it must be pruned well 
vack for the first few years after planting to 
secure suthicient shoots near the ground to 
form a good base to the hedge. Where this 
is not done, owing to its erect habit of growth, 
there is a davger of its becoming top-heavy 
and thin at the bottom. Another matter which 
intending planters of this should bear in mind 
is that both rabbits and hares are particularly | 
fond of it, and where these are numerous it will 
he necessary to protect the young sets against 
damage. Even in after 
years, during spells of 
hard weather or when 
other food becomes scarce, 
rabbits are likely to seri- 
ously damage the hedge 
by barking the stems as 
far up as they can reach. 
Where there is no fear 
of this, and where the 
plants are managed well 
from the first in securing 
a good base, there is 
every likelihood of this 
forming a strong hedge 
against cattle, but I would 
warn anyone not to use 
itin gardens, particularly 
small ones, as the roots 
would extend a consider- 
able distance on either 
side, and quickly impove- 
rish the soil to such an 
extent that it would be- 
come practically useless 
for other crops. I have 
been tempted to make 
these remarks after notic- 
ing that this Prunus is 
often advertised as suit- 
wbtle for making hedges, 
and there may be some 
who, not knowing the 
character of the plant. 
may under a mistaken 
idea plant it round their 
gardens, for which it 
is not suitable for the 
above reasons. 

While writing on this subject, I am reminded | 
of a shrub which occurred to me recently as 
being suitable for forming neat hedges. I/ 
allude to the common Juniper, which is found 
growing in a natural state onthe downshere. I) 
have recently used a number of these plants in 
the pleasure ground for different purposes with | 
very good effect, and in doing so I noticed what 
very sturdy growth the plant made in the poor | 
soil and the bleak position on the downs ; even | 
the seedlings which spring up annually are not 
pleasant to handle without gloves, so sbarp is | 
the thorn-like foliage. This shrub is also proof | 
against the attacks of rabbits or hares, and for 
this reason alone should prove valuable on some 
estates, while with a little care as to trimming 
each season, it should form an impregnable | 
hedge both for gardens and the margins of 
ornamental clumps, as its pleasing shade of | 
green would be much appreciated, especially | 
during winter, affording a diversity to the land- | 
rcape which is not obtained when Quick is used. | 
This plant is increased easily from seed, a batch | 
of which might be sown annually, to form useful | 
shrubs for different purposes on large or small | 
e states. R. 
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Chinese Plum (Prunus sinensis).—How 
shall I treat a Chinese Plum when it goes out of 
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| blooming shrub are borne on the old wood, 


| stock of large plauts is by layering. 


'eutting and using boldly in a simple jar. 


| Orange, 


| the most effective of golden-coloured Conifers. 





flower? And when and how can it be propa- | 


gated ?—S. C. 


* * As the flowers of this beautiful early- 


pruning must be deferred until after its flower- 
ing period is over. It is one of those shrubs 
which require very little pruning beyond 
removing the very weak and immature growths 
in the centre of the plant. With regard to its | 
propagation, that is a very simple matter. 
Young, half-ripened shoots inserted in sandy | 
soil, and placed in a close case, will soon emit 
roots; but the quickest method of securing a 





SPIRAA ARLEFOLIA FOR CUTTING. 


THE accompanying illustration shows how 
valuable the flowers of this Spirzea are for 
In | 
GARDENING, March 13th last, we gave an illus- 
tration of 8. Lindleyana in a vase, but 8. arie- | 
folia is more useful for cutting than that species. 
The flowers are more abundant and ‘‘ plumy,” 
so to say, and if judiciously cut no injury will 
accrue to the shrub The Guelder Rose, Mock 
Lilac, Almond, Azalea, Berberis, 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), Garrya 











Flowers of the Feathery Spirza (S._ariefolia) in a vase. 


elliptica, and Magnolia are other instances of 
shrubs whose flowers are very handsome when 
cut for vases. 


Dwarf Conifers for South Wales. — 
Will you kindly give me names of two or three 
of the most suitable dwarf Conifers for a north 
front in South Wales—very cold—at as early 
date as possible ?—L. 8. 





*.* The following list includes a few of the 
most useful of dwarf-growing Conifers. No 
special treatment is necessary, as they thrive 
well in ordinary garden soil. Podocarpus 
Koraiana is a very handsome evergreen. It 
forms a small bush of erect habit. Its stiff 
branches are thickly clothed with deep, glossy 
green leaves. Height, 3 feet to 4 feet. Cupressus 
Nootkexnsis compacta is very graceful. It is 
exceptionally hardy and thrives splendidly in 
dry soils and exposed positions. Abies excelsa 
Clanbrasiliana is a dwarf-growing Spruce rarely 
exceeding more than 3 feet to 4 feet in height. 
It forms a very compact dense bush with bright 
green sharply-pointed leaves. Biota orientalis 
semper-aurescens (Golden Arbor-vitz) is one of 





It is of compact habit and globular in form, and 
thrives admirably in cold soils. It keeps its ' 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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colour much better than the ordinary Golden 
Biota. Taxus adpressa is alow spreading shrub 
with numerous branches thickly covered with 
dull green leaves. It is, however, of somewhat 
slow growth. Retinospora ericoides is one of 
most distinct Conifers of its class. Not only is 
it beautiful in a growing state, but it is equally 
—and, perhaps, more—beautiful in the autumn 


|and winter when its leaves assume a reddish- 


brown and bronzy hue. Wherever dwarf Coni- 
ferze are cultivated, R. ericoides should find a 
place. Height, 4 feet to 5 feet. R. plumosa, 
R. obtusa pyramidalis, and R. filifera are also 
very handsome, particularly the last-named, 
which is of a beautiful pendulous habit. Thuja 
occidentalis EKllwangeriana is another hardy 
shrub of good habit, and, like the Golden Biota, 
is not at all particular as regards soil or position. 


WNight-scented fiowers. — For many 
years I have sown Mattholia bicornis and Schi- 
zopetalon Walkeri, and have planted Nicotiana 
affinis in my garden, that I might get a whiff of 
their fragrance after a hard day’s work in the 
City. These are all night-scented flowers, and 
have each their distinctive odours. The first 
two are hardy annuals, and the other is a half- 
hardy annual. Ihave also the Evening Prim- 
rose ((inothera odorata), but its name is 
somewhat misleading. I 
wish to know if you could 
kindly give me the names 
of any other plants which 
throw out their perfume 
after sunset! The Hes- 
peris tristis, or Night- 
scented Rocket, I am told, 
is another desirable plant. 
I intend planting it this 
season. The charm of 
these night-scented flowers 
is that they are mostly 
white or light-coloured 
hues of other colours. But 
white largely predomin- 
ates in sweet - smelling 
flowers, and Darwinshowed 
that the proportion was 
14:6 per cent. of white to 
8-2 per cent. of red flowers. 
I suppose the reason is 
that white or light-col- 
oured flowers usually open 
at eventide, as the White 
Campion, Evening Prim- 
rose, Nottingham Catch- 
fly, ete. Dark colours 
would not be perceived 
by the night-flying insects, 
and thus there would be no 
opportunities for crossing 
or hybridising. It would 
be quite a boon to the 
hard-worked City man if 
our florists paid special 
attention to the raising of 
night-blooming and night- 
scented flowers. — JoHN 
Norris, Didsbury. 

*,* Sweet Peas, Martynia fragrans, Mignon- 
ette, and Stocks could be added. Perhaps 
some of our readers would help our correspon- 
dent too. 


Daphne indica on own roots.—This 
is generally increased by grafting on to the 
Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola), but one great 
disadvantage of this is that large excrescences 
frequently form at the point of union, and 
detract considerably from the beauty of the 
plant. True, if low, this portion can on re- 
potting be kept below the surface of the soil, 
but the fact remains that in most places where 
it is grafted in quantity the union is too 
high, to be covered with soil, and besides this, 
cuttings are not at all difficult to strike, and 
they form far more satisfactory plants after- 
wards. The best cuttings are formed of the 
current season’s shoots, taken about midsummer 
or perhaps a little later, at which time the 
roots will have lost their succulent character and 
become partially woody. Those that appear 
likely to branch out freely should be selected 
and made into cuttings. A good plan is to put 
the cuttings around the edge of a 4-inch pot 
which has been well drained and filled with very 
sandy compost, in which peat largely predomi- 
nates.—H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS MASSED, 
Mucu time can be saved ina garden, and more 
pleasure got from it, if herbaceous plants and 
bulbs are used instead of bedding-out plants, 
and if they are planted to a certain extent as if 
they were bedded out. By doing this a perma- 
nent bed is obtained which will have a totally 
different appearance at several seasons of the 
year, and yet at all those seasons there ought 
to be just as much a mass of bloom in the bed as 
if it had been planted with nothing but, say, 
Tulips and ‘‘ Geraniums.” 

These beds have the great advantage of having 
(at one or two of their seasons, at any rate) an 
appearance which is not seen every day and yet 
is quite as effective as any of those ‘ bedded- 
out” beds which are to be seen by the thousand. 
There are dozens of ways in which these beds 
can be arranged, as I will show. 

Few herbaceous plants are more effective than 
Perennial Phloxes, and the many beautiful 
shades of salmon, rose, pink, red, laven- 
der, violet, and white which can now be 
easily obtained, make them a flower 
which it is easy to have a collection of. 
The only things which Phloxes do not 
like is a very light soil, an insufliciency 
of manure at their roots, and a very dry 
summer. In any moderately good soil, 
and given a moist season, they can easily 
be grown, if the bed in which they are 
planted is well dug and manured to begin 
with. In a naturally rich, rather stiff, 
moist soil, they luxuriate and require 
little attention. Of the salmon shades 
Tempéte, and Aurore, Flambeau are v ery 
Jarge-flowered, and are of a lovely shade, 
In the scarlets coccinea, Earl of Wemyss, 
Abundance, and Schliemann are very 
bright and good, and in pale pinks 
Sheriff Ivory and Sibylle are lovely. In 
heliotropes Lucie Baltet is an especially 
good one, but in these, as in all collec- 
tions of plants, it is much the best plan 
for anyone wishing to obtain one, if 
possible, to visit a nursery at the season 
when that plant is in flower and make a 
selection for themselves. I have merely 
mentioned a few, which I feel would 
please everyone, for the use of those 
people who have no opportunity of 
choosing for themselves. 


A bed or border, in which Phloxes are 
to figure, having been well manured, 
must be planted with them at a distance 
of a yard and a quarter apart all over 
the bed, so as to secure such an effect 
asI mean. Then at the time they flower 
in the autumn it will seem as if it was a 
complete and well-filled bed of Phloxes, 
and the effect both near and at a distance 
will be bright and beautiful. So much 
for the autumn effect ; now for the sum- 
mer one. Delphiniums, planted half 
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the Narcissus, and plant these about 2 inches deep 
and 2 inches apart. They will provide a lovely 
effect of soft green and bright yellow during 
February, and the bed will prove itself charming 
at four different seasons, each time in a perfectly 
different way, and each year it will increase in 
beauty. A top-dressing of well-rotted manure, 
in which there is not much straw, must be given 
it every November, as soon as the plants are cut 
down, and a slight covering of soil sifted over it 
in January before the Aconites appear. The 
Delphiniums must be cut down to within about 
4 inches of the ground as soon as they have done 
flowering. Narcissus leaves must not be cut, or 
the bulbs will bs ruined. The dead flowers and 
their stems ought always to be taken off flower- 
ing bulbs, but never the leaves. This applies to 
| all bulbs, so I shall not repeat the fact in any of 
| my later notes. 

| There is nothing sweeter or more beautiful 
than the old Lilium candidum (Madonna Lily), 
and a bed, which at its flowering season (July) 
seems to be full of its tall spikes of lovely white 
flowers, is not only so deliciously sweet that it 
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myself, and use the blue Hyacinth \Charles 
Dickens in it with a result which I find satis- 
factory. It is one of the Hyacinths which 
flowers between the very early ones and the late 
;ones. These Hyastaths I have proved will 
flower for many years if left undisturbed, and 
although they do not have as fine individual 
| spikes after the first blooming season, their 
effect in the bed is equally good afterwards, 
|as many smaller spikes replace a fewer large 
ones, and so far as a mass of bright blue goes the 
‘result is just as good. These will flower in 
| April and for a fairly long season, and for an 
earlier effect there is nothing so suitable as 
Snowdrops, netted in between them as thickly 
_as possible. These flower in February, and for 
that reason are more suitable than Crocuses or 
| Scillas for this bed, as the Lily leaves rather 
monopolise the bed a little later on, and the 
Scillas and Crocuses are not fully over before 
the Hyacinths come into flower. Ineed not add 
that this bed must be well mulched in the 
autumn, but I can add from experience that if 
well mulched it will yield a satisfactory effect 
year after year. 





HERBACEOUS PONIES are lovely in a 








long border about 5 feet wide. The bed 
wants to be well and deeply dug, and 
plenty of farmyard manure added to it 
previous to the time of planting. About 
a yard apart is the best distance to plant 
the Pzeonies, and there are non? of them 
more free-flowering, strong-growing, and 
lovely than Whitleyi, Caroline Allain, 
Marie Houillon, Marie Lemoine, Annie 
Fache, Kugéne Verdier, Comte de Man- 
teuil, Duquesclin, ec ee d’Alma, 
L’Elegante, Madame Calcot, Festiva 
maxima, Jeanne d’Arc, and Couronne 
dOr. That there are scores of others a 
visit to a good nursery will soon show, but 
these are amongst those which I have 
found satisfactory myself. This bed of 
Ponies will be beavtifal in June, and 
for an autumn effect nothing could be 
more suitable and effective than a row 
of Tritoma Uvaria (Flame-flowers), plan- 
ted in clumps down the centre of the bed, 
and good clumps of Anemone japonica 
alba planted between the Ponies (the 
Peeonies must be planted a foot from the 
edge of the bed, which will leave a space 
of a yard in the centre between the two 
rows) down each row. Thus in the late 
summer and autumn there will be a row 
of Tritomas in the centre anda row of 
White Anemones down each side of it, 
and the effect in scarlet and white will 
be very striking. If the old-fashioned 
double Daffodils Narcissus Telemonius 
plenus were planted 2 inches deep every- 
where where there was any space left for 
them, the bed would be a mass of rich 
golden-yellow in April, and this is the 
way I have planted mine. The bed will 
need a thoroughly good mulching of 








way between the Phloxes, all over the 
bed, will produce a rich effect in summer, 
and there are so many beautiful Delphi- 
niums that everyone who loves a garden 
is sure to wish to have a good collection 
of them. Belladonna is a lovely sky-blue ; 
Mrs. James Helme is a beautiful mixture of blue 
and mauve; Madame H. Jacotot, bright sky- 
blue ; Avocat Deliege, violet-blue ; Alopecuroides, 
a full blue; Beatsoni, very brilliant dark blue. 
Kclipse, George Taylor, General Ulrich, Gloire 
de St. Mandé, Hendersoni, Illustration, Leonce 
Bart (a pale blue with brown eye); Madame E. 
Geny, Pompon Brilliant, and Prince of Naples 
are all beautiful, and (with the exception of 
Belladonna) very strong growing, and thrive 
admirably in such a bed as I have described. 
The soil and preparation of it which suits the 
Phloxes will suit the Delphiniums also, as I have 
proved by experience. Now for the 


Ab 


SPRING EFFECTS 


of such a bed as this. I recommend Narcissus 
Princeps to be planted 2 inches deep all over the 
bed, excepting where the Phlox and Delphinium 
ae actually occupy the ground, and these 

arcissus ought to be about 3 inches apart for a 
good effect. They will flower the end of March 
and nearly all April. For earlier in the year have 
Winter Aconites netted all over the bed between 


wrder of Perennial Larkspurs (Delphiniums). From a photog 
by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, Davenham House, Northwich, 


scents the whole garden, but is 
as anyone could wish to see. If these are 
planted with their crowns about 3 inches beneath 
| the surface, at a distance of about 14 inches 
|apart, the effect will be all that will be desired, 
so far as the season for the Lilies goes. For the 
autumn effect nothing is more suitable than 
some other tall-flowering Lily (such as the 
Tiger Lily or Lilium speciosum) planted 
between the L. candidum. Three bulbs in a 
group between the Lilium candidum, or, if 
preferred, Galtonia candicans, planted in 
|groups of four bulbs between the Lilies, 
|would be lovely in the autumn, and their 
bold tall spikes of white flowers would 
imake the bed a sight which would not easily 
ibe forgotten. An advantage which these tall 
| white autumn-flowering Hyacinths have is that 
they are not expensive, which the Lilium 
Speciosum would be, planted in a mass. For 
| Spring, Hyacinths answer very well in this bed, 
| as they are over before the leaves of the Lilium 
candidum out-top them, and the effect of the 
Lily leaves as a groundwork for the Hyacinths 


as lovely a sight 
| 


| 


rotten manure every year (and a little 
mould sprinkled over the top of it to hide 
it) and it would be best to mulch it in 
February. Nothing in the bed must be 
cut down until the winter, but after the 
Ponies have done flowering the dead 
flowers must be cut off and the leaves tied rather 
closer together than during the flowering season. 
| Tying them up like this (if done carefully) will 
do no harm, and it leaves an open space, and so 
gives light and air to the Anemones and 
Tritomas. Mrs. RoBert JocELYN. 
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Brugmansia suaveolens.—I havefound 
this elegant shrub of too rapid and lofty a 
growth in my greenhouse. I first obtained a 
rooted cutting, and after several shifts it was 
planted in a tub of rich soil, filling it in eighteen 
months, and had reached some 10 feet in 
height, touching the glass-roof. It was then 
removed to a well-manured hole in a gouth 
border, where it continued to increase in size, 
without a sign of flower-buds. I took off some 
vigorous shoots, which are now strong speci- 
mens, and put the unwieldy parentina sheltered 
corner of the kitchen garden, where it has 
probably perished during winter. This is often 
seen as a slender tree of 15 feet high in the front 
of a South African house, its huge blooms of 
overpowering fragrance loading the air in the 





‘is lovely. I have a bed of this description 


| evenings. 


It is called by the Colonists Moon- 
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flower. I also saw the more rare B. Knighti 
(the double-flowered form of the above) in some 
good gardens. The climate appeared to suit 
them as well as their native land of South 
America.—W. H. L. 



















FURTHER NOTES ON TUFTED 
PANSIES. 

Durine the summer the plants must be given 
an occasional rest. ‘The plants are so free that 
unless a rest be given to them they begin to get 
weedy, and the flowers, too, arepuny. For this 
reason it is wise, when the plants show signs of 
a strain, to pick off all blooms and buds, and 
also to thin out coarse and overgrown shoots. 
By carrying out this practice the young growths 
are encouraged to make progress, ultimately 
taking the place of the older ones removed, and 
again giving blooms of great beauty and refine- 
rent. The plants also keep more compact in 
form, and, consequently, are better appreciated. 
On the evenings of hot days a dewing overhead 
with a syringe or fine-rosed can is an excellent 
plan to keep the plants fresh and healthy. An 
oceasional watering, and a thorough one, too, 
must be given, alternately using manure-water. 
This practice of disbudding ought to be recog- 
nised two or three times during the summer if a 
long and continuous display be the aim of the 
cultivator. Towards the end of July and the 
early part of August cuttings must be taken if 
autumn planting be proposed. 

It is necessary by the autumn-time that the 
plants be of good size and well rooted, This can 
only be ensured by their propagation being com- 
menced in good time. As a rule during July 
and August there are innumerable young 
growths pushing their way up through the base 
of the plant. These should be detached at a 
length of, say, about 3 inches. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood that these are the only form 
of cuttings that will succeed and give really satis- 
factory results. Stem cuttings should never be 
taken except the variety may be new and the 
stock very scarce. It rarely occurs that good 
plants ever follow the propagation of stem cut- 
tings. The propagation is best when carried 
out in the open during the summer months. A 
position should be selected where there is plenty 
of light, but free from the influence of the sun— 
at least, during the warmest part of the day. 
A little bed should be made up, incorporating 
with the garden soil plenty of leaf-mould and 
coarse sand. ‘This should be levelled down, and 
the cuttings inserted to about 2 inches to 
3 inches apart. Water them in with a fine- 

rosed can, taking care to label each variety care- 
fully at the time of propagation. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the cuttings should be rooted 
in a week or two. When rooted they may be 
allowed to remain in the same position until 
autumn planting commences. If plants are 
wanted for the spring they may be transferred 
from the propagating-bed to a similarly-prepared 
bed in a warmer aspect, giving each plant more 
room—say, 4 inches to 6 inches apart, and then 

by spring they should be ideal clumps, and in a 

condition to provide an early display of bloom. 

Ground intended for autumn planting should 
be got in readiness as early as possible in the 
season, giving that part of the garden a good 
manuring with a free uso of soot. Turn up the 
soil roughly, and allow it to remain fallow until 
the first or second week in October. Plenty of 
room for the plants to grow should be allowed, 
and care taken to plant firmly. During the 
winter, and especially after a thaw, it is advi- 
sable to go over the beds and press the soil 
firmly around the plants, and a mulching of some 
compost resembling that already described will 
be beneficial. There is one great advantage in 
rooting one’s own cuttings, and that is the 
plants may be lifted with a nice ball of earth 
around the roots, and so avoid any serious check, 
while on the other hand the Pansy specialists 
almost invariably send their plants carefully 
mossed, but without a particle of soil adhering 
to the roots. 

It is well to prepare the beds intended for 
spring planting as early as possible in the 
autumn, throwing up the soil in ridges, and in 
the early spring digging in with the fork plenty 
of manure and a sprinkling of soot, levelling 
down and breaking up the soil at the same time. 

From August until November propagation 
may be carried on as occasions offer. Boxes and 
frames, with or without frame-lights, may be 
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utilised. When a frame is used keep the frame- | 
light off as long as possible, 
frame during a long spell of wet w 
very hard or prolonged frost. 

believe in rooting every plant in the open, and 
be ensured by starting in good | stylosa. 
well; the Japanese Iris (I. Kempferi) planted 
in light, rich soil in the damper places, the 
in | Spanish and English bulbous varieties in drier 
a | positions, the former requiring lighter compost 


this may easily 
time. 
with me, when planting-time comes in the | 
spring, may not always be as promising 

appearance as one would perhaps wish; but as 


rule, and within a few weeks of being placed in | than the latter. 
they appear to be full | I. Monnieri, and I. aurea, are also most effective, 


nd ultimately develop | throwing up lofty spikes of bloom from 5 feet to 
6 feet high and increasing in beauty year by 
| year. 
‘established, and is especially fine in moist 


their permanent quarters, 
of nice healthy growths, a 
into plants of large size. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Plants resulting from this treatment 


D. B. CRANE. 





only covering the ‘the former season Snowdrops, 
eather or any | Snowflakes, and early Narcissi, and in the dark 
Personally, I|days of the year the bright crimson of the 
Winter Flag and the lavender blooms of Iris 
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ber there are flowers at the streamlet-side ; in 


Scillas, spring 


In such situations the Iris family does 


The tall Irises, I. ochroleuca, 


Iris sibirica forms large clumps when well 


FLOWERS BY WATERSIDE. | ground, while the sweet-scented I. pallida will 


Few there are but will allow that the voice of| thrive in almost any site. 
running water is pleasing to the senses. 


Spireas are among 


The|the best of waterside flowers, and breadths of 











A garden streamlet. 


a 





murmur of the stream is soothing to the ear, 
associating itself with bending leaf and perfumed | 
blossom to form one of Nature’s harmonies of 
sound, colour, and fragrance. There is but one 
mode of gardening that the streamlet’s curving 
course and inequalities of bank admit. I donot 
allude to cases where the water is carried in a 
straight line between level borders, when it 
assumes the character of a ditch rather than 
of a rivulet—it is the arrangement of hardy 
flowers in natural groups. There is, fortunately, 
no scope for the bedder-out; the foot-rule is 
useless; the crudities of gaudy-coloured tri- 
angles and concentric circles are impossible. 
Lines of Scarlet Geranium, Yellow Calceolaria, 
and Blue Lobelia are impracticable ; but though 
at no time is there a lavish display, what is 
lacked in brilliangy is gained in variety, and 
from the commentément of spring until Decem 








From a photograph. 


|S. japonica, S. filipendula, S. palmata, and §. 
et 


e planted here and there, 8. 


venusta should 


| Aruncus and the shrubby Spireas, arizfolia 


and Bole years being allotted a position in the 
background, where, associated with hardy 


| Bamboos, tall Lilies, and other stately plants, 


they succeed admirably. The Campanulas, 
such as grandis, with its white flower-spires, and 
C. persicifolia, as well as the lower-growing 
varieties, should be freely utilised. Mimulus 
and Myosotis, both M. dissitiflora and M. palus- 
tris, flourish as carpeting plants, and soon fringe 
the brooklet’s edge with gold and azure, while 
the graceful trails of Mublenbeckia complexa 
drooping from hanging bank will veil the Moss- 


|grown recesses with their elegant tracery. 


Ranunculus Lingua (the Giant Spearwort) is a 





\beautiful waterside plant, its large. yellow 
i flowers being very handsome. 
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The value of a stream is naturally much 
enhanced when a sudden break in the channel 
forms a cascade. The monotone of the ever- 
falling water—‘‘ the sound of loud repose ”—is 
the embodiment of tranquility, and even in the 
torrid summer heat diffuses around an atmos- 
phere of coolness, especially so when it descends 













































‘* Where no beam can burn 
Through frondage of the Fern,” 


into a shady pool that temporarily arrests the 
current’s rapid flow. 

The subject of the illustration hardly merits 
the appellation of a streamlet, and should more 
correctly be termed a rill, yet, though on so 
small a scale, it forms an attractive picture, 
beauty not being dependent upon size. As will 
be seen, it is spring-time. The white Poet’s 
Narcissi at the brink of the fall are in full 
bloom. The clump in the shade at its foot has 
but one expanded blossom, and the flowering 
period of the Spirzea japonica is not yet at hand. 
The London Pride is at its best, and throws its 
gracile flower-heads into strong relief against 
the Ivy-mantled side of the old dipping-well into 
which the water pours. The Fern fronds have 
not yet uncurled to their full lengths, and the 
Forget-me-nots by the variegated Day Lily in 
the foreground and in the crevices of the old 
tree-bole in the distance will blossom more 
profusely ere long. S. 





OHRYSANTHHEMUMS. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tue usefulness of these charming Marguerite- 
like flowers for decoration can hardly be exag- 
gerated. When seen in well-grown condition 
and in the choicest varieties, persons who have 
hitherto failed to be struck with them take up 
their culture. From an educational point I 
think the manner of exhibiting the singles 
which now obtains fails in its object, because 
the disbudding practised makes the individual 
blossoms too large, and the stiff wiring takes 
away their grace. It is the long branches or 
sprays of blooms grown naturally on the plant 


which give one the best idea of the value of 
single Chrysanthemums for cutting or for the 


decoration of conservatories. 

The culture of this pretty class of flower is 
very simple—that is, there are none of those 
somewhat puzzling items as bud-taking, pinch- 
ing, and so on. We must, of course, top the 
plants to make them bushy, but there is no neces- 
sity to trouble oneself as to a particular date 
when it is to be done. Like other Chrysanthe- 
mums, however, they repay attention in such 
phases as careful watering and timely repotting. 
To be understood, it may be well just to give a 
few hints on 

CULTIVATION. 

If not already done, cuttings should either be 
put singly into small pots or rooted in boxes, 
to be separated when struck. The former plan 
is preferable, perhaps, as the season is somewhat 
advanced. Any compost of a sandy nature will 
do, and the open greenhouse is an excellent 
position for the cuttings. Do not keep them 
too close ; an occasional sprinkling with water 
will prevent them withering. Slight drooping 
does no harm, and in a week or two the cuttings 
will have formed roots. When not. struck 
separately do not delay the potting off. The 
plants must not be coddled in heat nor neglected 
in the matter of moisture. In a cold frame or 
on a shelf near the glass the cuttings will readily 
assume a sturdy habit and growth will be rapid. 
Take out the points of the shoots when 6 inches 
high to form bushy plants, repotting being done 
a little time before or after this operation. Use 
6-inch pots for the weaker. The soil may be 
composed of rotted turfy loam and rotten 
munure, the latter being passed through a sieve, 
I prefer pete the turf, so as to retain all 
the fibre. Two kinds of loam may be used, and 
road-grit or coarse sand added. Mortar-rubble 
sifted is also an excellent material to keep the 
compost open. Allow abundance of air to reach 
the plants, and give open-air treatment the 
moment danger from frost isover. Stand them 
well apart ; ample space to grow is one of the 
secrets of well-developed foliage. Sticks should 
be used before the stems get large and are likely 
to break without supports. Watering also must 
be regular. i 
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when they have reached a length of 4 inches, 


In tying pull out the branches somewhat to 
allow room for the inner portion of the plant to 


extend. About June the final repotting should 
be done. Pots 9 inches in diameter may be used 


for the larger specimens and 8-inch ones for 


those plants which are less sturdy. Miss Rose, 
for instance, a charming single Chrysanthemum, 
must not have too large a pot. 
my own ideal. The blooms are small, star-like, 
and the colour rich. It is very dwarf and 
branching in growth, and so 
literally cover the leaves with flowers. 

firmly ; this is an essential point. The 
may be similar to that noted for the previous 
shift. An addition of bone-meal—1 lb. to the 
bushel—is, however, beneficial, but refrain from 
the use of other mixed fertilisers in the soil 
Stimulants may be applied later. 
must not be carelessly done, and the usual 
means should be taken to keep the plants free 
of insect pests. Sticks should beused for all princi- 


Pot 


pal branches, and yet another topping may take 


placeif thought necessary. The two operations in 
that direction, however, should produce enough 


shoots to furnish a well-formed bush plant. In 
no case should a plant be topped after early 
July. Then the stems may take their natural 
course, and the flower-buds which appear sooner 
or later, according to the variety, may be allowed 


to develop at will. 


At this period right up to the time of 
blossoming it is desirable to aid the plants by 
stimulants, either in a liquid state in dry weather 
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Another topping of the shoots may take place 


This variety is 


free to bloom as to 


soil 


Watering 





crimson ; Miss M. A. Bates, white ; Miss Crissy, 
chocolate, fine ; Miss M, Wilde, cerise ; Oceana, 
blush ; Purity, white, fine; and Rev. W. E. 
venfrey, crimson. Two new varieties which 
appear particularly pleasing are Kate Williams, 
rich yellow, and Mrs. A, E. Stubbs, pure white. 


H. 





HAIRY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THEsE are almost the newest examples of the 
raiser’s skill, and those who have been 
acquainted with the Chrysanthemum long 
enough will remember the somewhat sensational 
advent of the first of the series, Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, which originated in Japan, and was sent 
with other novelties to a lady in Boston, U.S.A. 
The next was Louis Boehmer also of Japanese 
origin, and then came W. A. Manda, and one or 
two more. 

These early importations, having got into the 
hands of European raisers, were not long in 
being utilised for seed, and one of the first 
fruits of their labours was a collection sent out 
by M. Santel, in which were found several 
interesting forms. But the hairy section does 
not appear to have made much headway with 
the large exhibitors at our leading shows, and 
the varieties already in general cultivation look 
to me more like dwindling away than increasing 
in public estimation. Two years ago at 
Southwark-park there was a capital collection 
of these novelties, and they attracted some 
attention from the visitors; but they are more 
likely to prove of value for decoration than as 





Single Chrysanthemum Mary Anderson. 


and by surface applications during showery 
times. There is a good choice of suitable 
manures, and it will suffice to say here that they 
should be used in a weak state and often, rather 
than in strong doses. Soot-water is among the 
best of stimulants for Chrysanthemums. It is not 
used nearly so much as it should be. Being so 
ready at hand and so simple lead some to fancy 
there are no virtues in it. I have known the 
singles left in the open till last, and whilst other 
classes of the flowers are safe under cover, the 
more modest Chrysanthemums under notice 
have finished unsatisfactorily through being 
caught by frost. The end of September is a 
good time generally to place the plants under 
glass. As to 
VARIETIES, 

there is a wide selection. I will first mention a 
few of the best of the dwarfer kinds. Some 
persons desire this short habit of growth ; and, 
again, tastes differ in the matter of size of flower. 
Some like the large Sunflower-like look of the 
yellow Admiral Sir T. Symonds; others, the 
Daisy-like form of the variety Miss Rose. All, 
however, are pretty. Sorts with small flowers 
and dwarf in growth are Dolly Varden, rose- 
pink ; Lemon Queen ; Lizzie Mainwaring, white; 
Miss Annie Holden, yellow; Mary Anderson, 
white tinted; Jane, pure white; Miss Rose, 
bright rosy-pink ; Treasure, yellow, late; The 
Kcho, terra-cotta; Mrs. D. B. Crane, cerise- 
ink, lovely. Eucharis is a new white of per- 
ect form and habit. Other first-rate kinds are 
Admiral Sir T. Symonds, yellow ; Alice, blush- 


pink; America, blush, late; Bertha Jinks, 
deep magenta ; Emily Wells, clear pink ; Golden 
Star, yellow ; MaryJeal, deep rose ; May Wells, | 





show flowers. While on the Continent recently 
I saw some very fine examples, in which the 
colours were brighter than those we usually see 
in England. That may have been due to 
climate, which operates in a curious way on 
many varieties, for often those kinds even in the 
other sections that do well in one country fail in 
another and vice versd. At Ghent and at Paris 
especially there were some really attractive 
blooms seen, and for the benefit of any reader 
who desires to make a selection of some of the 
newer forms, I have thought it useful to mention 
those that pleased my taste the most during the 
time I was away. 

The following will, amongst the new hairy 
varieties, prove satisfactory to those who 
admire them, if fairly well grown, without 
severe disbudtling, and always provided that 
our climate is not against them. 

RAPHAEL CoLiin.—Japanese-incurved, florets 
of medium width and grooved. Colour a beau- 
tiful shade of golden-bronze, reverse silky 
yellow. 

RAcHAIS.—Japanese-incurved, a very attrac- 
tive variety. Colour rich reddish golden-bronze, 
reverse very bright gold. : 

Maurice Borssarp. — Japanese-incurved, 
with rather broad florets, deeply grooved, and 
blooms very solid ; pure golden-yellow. 

Lrocalrk Grentiits.—A bright pale golden- 
yellow sport from Enfant des deux Mondes. 

FRERE Jovinus.—Japanese-incurved, florets 
very narrow and grooved, and having a peculiar 
lustre. Colour golden-chestnut-bronze. 

Dracon.—Crimson and gold, might te de- 
scribed as a hairy Edwin Molyneux, :nly the 
florets are much narrower. 
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we 
Mme. SckARECK.— Japanese-incurved, with 

very narrow grooved florets, very silky in 


appearance ; pale blush with yellow shade in 
the centre. 

Mme. HENRIETTE BerRitoz.—A very large 
Japanese-incurved, but thin; floret narrow and 
curly at the tips ; silky blush. 

Aspe PieRRE ARTHUR.—Japanese, with 
medium-sized florets loosely incurving ; colour 
a glistening bronze. 





a decided Japanese-incurved, but having narrow 
florets and ball-like in build; colour dull crim- 
8 on, centre golden. 

Duvet Bianc.—Japanese, and, as its name 
implies, white in colour. 

GuLorke LyonNnaise.—A Japanese, with long, 
drooping florets, good size ; colour rosy-pink. 

SouvENIR DE NicoLas BretissE.—Very pretty 
Japanese; colour bright terra-cotta, shaded 
goldon-bronze, reverse golden, 

SoUVENIRDE MOLINES.—Japanese, with rather 
medium-sized florets, curiously pointed and 
curly at the tips. Colour golden-bronze, 
streaked carmine-red. 

Mok. Fertau.—Japanese-incurved, with very 
narrow florets, deeply grooved; white, shaded 
pink. 

AMARANTHE.—Japanese, with narrow florets. 
Colour indicated by the name; very rich and 
deep in tone ; reverse, silvery. 

Harry Wuire. — Japanese, with tips cf 
pointed florets incurving, rather close and cor- 
pact, and a large flower. Colour white, tinted 
yellow. 

Mme. X. Rey Jouvin. — A very pretty 
Japanese-incurved, with broad grooved doves 
Blooms of good size and very globular; pretty 
shade of deep rosy-pink. rs 

AcaJon.—Japanese-inecurved. Colour inside 
deep crimson-chestnut ; reverse of golden- 
bronze. 

Mme. J. CHAaurE.—A very deeply-built flower 
of the Japanese type, florets rather narrow aid 
sharply pointed, long and drooping. Coloir 
deep reddish-carmine, with reverse of gold, ¥34' 

PIQUEMAL DE RozEvILLE.—Florets sharply 
pointed. Colour dull crimson, with reverse of 
golden-bronze, tipped gold. An _ effective 
variety. 

BELLE DES GoRDES.—A Japanese-incurved, 
with rather narrow, grooved florets ; very close 
+nd compact in build. Colour very pretty pale 
pink, tinted yellow. 

Fieur Lyoxnatsy.—Japanese-incurved, with 











flattish florets. Colour dull rosy-carmine, 
r, verse golden. 
Mrs. Lessin D. Warp.—Japanese, with 


long, drooping fiorets, and rather broad. Colour, 
a delicate shade of bright gold-cinnamon or buff, 
reverse bright golden-yellow. 

ProvisEuR PorriER. — Japanese-incurved ; 
dull carmine - crimson, with golden - bronze 
reverse, tips golden. One of Calvat’s new seed- 
lings, C. HARMAN PAYNE. 


ROSES. 

Gloire de Dijon Rose-cuttings.—I 
have tried to strike these several times, but 
failed. When is the proper time to strike them, 
the treatment, and the kind of soil? I have a 
cold greenhouse ; would it do to try them in that, 
or would they do better in the open?—J. P. 

*,” Rose-cuttings generally promise remark- 
ably well during the early stages and make an 
abundance of fine healthy callus at their bace. 
Then when new growth is commencing they die 
off rapidly, and in the most unaccountable 
manner. We have had good takes with summer 
«1d winter cuttings, also in the open and under 
glass. Try again next autumn, and use ripened 
word, putting several cuttings around a 6-inch 
pot of sand, loam, and leaf-soil in equal propor- 
tions. Plunge in a cold pit or frame until early 
+ pring, when remove to the greenhouse, plunging 
the pots again, and giving them a little bottom- 
licat, if possible. This last isa great help. But 
you can root ripened wood outside if inserted 
upon a sheltered border during September avd 
October. The average amateur succeeds better 
in the open than under glass, the least neglect 
being fatal. 

Rose Duke of Teck (Inquirer ).—Duke of Teck is 
a good grower, and needs very little pruning. We cannot 
fay the reason of its not making satisfactory growth, but 


you certainly overpruned it last season ; otherwise, ~-ur 
epect and treatm orrect enough, 


ent seem 
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Pear Geurré Diel. 
aid last season from bush-trees many fruits| Plums—really, I think, the most useful of all 
averaged over } lb. each, with a very heavy crop. | stone fruit, from the length of time they are ,in 
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lifforded: it is worth space occupied. I have it 
/on a north wall, but I do not advise it, as the 
fruits are then smaller, covered with russet, and 
of no value other than being much later. As, 
however, we have other late fruits it is not 
|needed. In cordon form it is one of our most 
| prolific on~a west and east wall, and for 
/amateurs who can grow this variety by the side 
of walks, grown as espaliers on what are termed 
horizontals, the fruits come very fine, and are 
|of superior flavour to those on walls, the sun 
| being able to get at all points of the ae 


FRUIT. 


NOTES ON PEARS. 
Tun Pear illustrated (Beurré Diel) is one of the 
best kinds an amateur can grow. Idonot know 
of any variety more prolific when grown on a 
well-drained soil on the Quince-stock, and grown 
thus it gives a good return in bush or pyramid 
form. I have seen this variety grown as a 
standard, but do not advise it, as in many 
amateurs’ gardens standard trees are not at all 
profitable. They shade the soil on growing | 
crops of vegetables, The fruits from such trees | _ er Aken ; : biap <a 
are not large, and often get much damaged by | SPRING PROTECTION OF FRUIT-TREES. 
winds, In order to grow a good Pear give it a|GiveN a fair breadth of coping, whether 
good soil, and let the trees be of such a size that | permanent or temporary, I do not know any 
one can thin and feed the fruits. Many of our| better material for spring protection than stout 
good Pears do well as dwarf trees. I grant the | half-inch mesh fish-netting. It should be made 
fruits are not so fine, but the flavour is superior | of stout twine, and is, under these conditions, 
and they keep longer; but I am writing of| rather expensive, but it will last with care for 
varieties that are known to thrive. Some need | several seasons, and when, in addition to the 
1 wall, but most kinds must have good culture | fact that it is effectual for this purpose, it can 
and care to get satisfactory results. The variety ‘be utilised for the summer and autumn pro- 





illustrated grows wellon the Continent ina warm | tection of fruit against birds, I question if the 
soil. It is known there as Beurré Magnifique, | extra first expense is not after all a very good 
ond is a splendid fruit. Thereisno difficulty in |investment. Peaches and Nectarines are always 
this country in getting fruits over 1 lb. weight, | the first consideration, and after these come the 



















































































































































































































































































variety available both for dessert and cooking. 
When in both cases one remembers that we are 
able to pick from the middle ot July until nearly 
the middle of October, there can be no dis- 
puting the claim Plums have on the protect- 
ing material. A good net that can be put on 
double thickness (the same thickness is, by the 
| way, preserved throughout all the walls) will 
be set apart for the dessert Cherries, a fruit 
that is always much appreciated. Storms of 
|heavy rain and sleet are responsible for the 
premature destruction of Cherry blossom unless 
it gets some little protection, and just enough 
is afforded by a good thickness of netting. It 
is not often that we can spare enough netting for 
grown as a bush rather than pyramid form. | the Apricots, nd in all seasons when there is a 
When cultivated in the open as trees it is| good promise of bloom, some extemporised 
somewhatspreading, and when grown in pyramid | 
form the severe cutting-in needed to keep it in 
shape is not good for the crop. Another point | 
interesting to the amateur is to plant this variety 
in well-drained land. In a heavy wet cold clay | 
soil it is not reliable, and the fruits crack and are 
of poor quality ; indeed, it is loss of time to plant | 
without attention to soil and stock, as the 
trees grow, but the fruit is not worth eating. 
Few varieties give better fruits on a west wall, 
and in coldj districts, if a south aspect can he 


in bush form need thinning and feeding. Many 
persons object to the above variety and call it 
gritty. In certain soils I admit it is so, but the 
same may be said of many excellent Pears. | 
Beurré Diel a November fruit, sweet and 
pleasant, with melting flesh. It is very large, 
o ovate in shape, and of a greenish-yellow colour, 
indeed, the fruits are so distinct in character 
that it is readily known from other Pears, and | 
in favourable positions the skinis very clear and 
nearly free from russet. On the other hand, in 
cold soils or in sunless localities it is covered 
with brown russet. The best fruits are obtained 
from the Quince - stock, and the tree is best 





is 


To get the best quality, however, the trees when | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


covering is provided for individual trees in the 
shape of short bits of tiffany, old netting, or even 
mats fastened to stout pieces of wood or Bamboo 
poles. Ifthe covering material is heavy it is 
only put on when absolutely necessary, and of 
course removed in the morning. In all cases 
where netting is used care should be taken to 
see that it swings clear of the trees. This is 
perhaps best effected by Bamboo poles nearly the 
height of the wall, placed at. the necessary 
intervals, steadied with a nail at the top, and 
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slightly lowered into the ground. Pears will 
not require protection just at present, but an 
occasional inspection will be made, especially 
of the best varieties, and the expansion of the | 
bloom will be quickly followed by the erection 
of the covering. K. 





KEEPING APPLES. 


It is surprising to see how many mistakes are 
made in the way of keeping Apples. Many 
people think that it is desirable to keep them 
in warm, dry places, but this isa mistake which 
generally occurs with people who have not had 
much experience, or who have not taken into 
consideration the conditions under which Apples 
will keep to the best advantage. Many amateurs 
and small growers make an error by gathering | 
the fruits very early and afterwards consigning 
them to places totally unsuitable for keeping 
them, with the result that before half the winter 
is over they have not a decent fruit in the place. 
On dry, airy shelves they shrivel, lose their 
flavour, and are worthless compared with those 
which are kept in boxes, cases, or things of that 
description. They must, of course, be gathered 
from the trees without being bruised and stored 
carefully, one kind in a barrel or box, as the 
case may be. These can be stood in any place 
where it is free from frost and somewhat damp, 
providing the frost can be kept out of the cases. 
Fire-heat need not be resorted to, as covering 
the fruits up either with cloths or straw 
is preferable to having heated apparatuses 
in these structures. All Apples should 
be allowed to hang on the trees as long as 
possible, as by so doing the true flavour is got. 
They will then keep without shrivelling, which 
is most detrimental to them, especially if they 
are dessert kinds, as it makes them so tough and 
uneatable. Some kinds have a greater tendency 
to shrivel than others. For instance, Manning- 
ton Pearmain is most prone to this, and for many 
years I could not keep it fresh on the shelves 
In my fruit-room (although I had no fire in this 
place). Last year I resolved to put them in a case 
and stand it on the bricks. These bricks are 
always damp, as our position is very low. In 
this way the fruits do not shrivel. A finer 
Apple than this I could not name. From 
January to the end cf March as a dessert kind 
it deserves attention. I make a point of not 
admitting any air to my fruit-room after the 
first month or six weeks, as [ find the air is most 
detrimental to keeping the fruit plnmp, and I 
also note that those on the lowest shelves are the 
most solid. Sturmer Pippin I always keep in 
barrels from 2 feet to 3 feet deep, eee the 
fruit in these as gathered from the tree, with 
nothing round the barrels inside. These cases 
are stood in a potting-shed, facing north, all 
through the winter, and I generally allow them 
to remain thus till March, and seldom look them 
over from the time of gathering until required. 

Frequently I have observed that not two per 
cent. are rotten at the end of this time. The 
temperature in this shed often goes down to 
freezing-point. This shows that the keeping 
out of the air is the chief feature in preserving 
Apples. Many expensive fruit-rooms are a 
delusion. Some years ago, when calling on a 
friend, in April, who had one of these struc- 
tures, although a noted grower, he had not a 
decent dish of Apples in his place, all being so 
shrivelled from dry heat, while the same kinds 
in our fruit-room were as plump and as sound 
as possible. Amateurs and small growers have 
many facilities for keeping their Apples, such as 
underground cellars, in which there need be no 
expense, and everyone should have an abundant 
supply of well-kept Apples until the end of 
April or May, if suitable kinds are grown and 
they are carefully gathered and well stored. 

J. Croox, 





Forde Abbey Gardens, Chard. 





Dressing Gooseberry-trees with 
lime.—This is a good practice, especially in the 
case of those who are troubled with birds 
destroying the buds. It has many advantages 
as well as the one above named; it keeps the 
bushes free from mossy growth, and assists in 
manuring the ground. Our method is, as soon 
as they are pruned, to mix sifted lime and soot 
together, putting it into a barrel. Mix this 
with manure-water or urine, with water added 
to the latter; then get a sink-pail and hold this 





| growing them in moderate-sized boxes. 
latter may be large enough to contain about fifty 


close to the tree, dipping a broom into it, and 
throwing it over the bushes till they are covered 
with it.—J. Crook. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


PROPAGATING FUCHSIAS. 

THIs is a very popular plant, can be had in 
almost all colours and forms, and is almost hardy. 
Any room will keep them safely through the 
winter. Old ee are now pushing out new 
growth, and the tips of these will root freely. 
They should always be headed, or the points of 
growth pinched out a time or two during the 
early part of the season, and these make excel- 
lent cuttings. 

Prepare according to the illustration, always 
letting the base of the cutting be immediately 
beneath two opposite leaves, which should be 
removed almost to the stem. Fuchsias root 
very freely in a warm, moist temperature, and 
donot absolutely require a cléche or propagating- 
case if partially hada and frequently sprinkled. 
Beneath growing Cucumbers is an excellent 
place. But the aid of a cléche or case isa great 
help; in this case we must not sprinkle too 
freely or the cuttings will damp off. Prepare a 
compost of leaf-soil, Cocoa-nut-fibre, and coarse 
sand in equal proportions, and insert the cut- 
tings by means of a dibble or dibbler, first of all 
adding a slight layer of dry sand. When the 
dibble is withdrawn a portion of the sand, if 
dry, will fall to the bottom of the hole, 
upon this that the base of our cutting should 
rest. This, by-the-way, is a most important 


‘point indeed ; for if we ‘‘ hang” the cutting— 
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Cutting of Fuchsia. 


i.e., make the hole too deep and so leave a small 
hollow space beneath the base of our cutting, it 
cannot callus and root. Several cuttings may 
be placed around a potor pan, then well watered 
and kept close in a temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. When rooted, gradually give air and 
pinch out the points after new growth com- 
mences. A week or soafter this, pot off singlyinto 
small pots, using a compost similar to that they 
were rooted in, with the addition of an equal 
part of loam. After this, pot on as occasion 
demands and give ordinary greenhouse treat- 
ment, 


Propagating Cinerarias.—I once had 
an unusually fine lot of large-flowered and well- 
coloured specimens, and getting no seed from 
them I propagated stout offsets, placing the 
pots outside and covering the base well with 
sandy soil. When rooted each was placed ina 
small pot, well established. They were planted 
at the foot of a north wall.—W. H. L. 

Freesias in boxes.—Where Freesias are 
grown for cutting, labour is economised by 
These 


bulbs, and I think that the plants make a 
stronger growth in them than where 6-inch pots 
are used, A market-grower in this neighbour- 
hood grows all his stock in this way, and has 
just finished cutting. I doubt, however, if 
Freesias pay very well; they come in so early 
now from the Scilly Isles and elsewhere that 
the market-grower in the neighbourhood of 
London must get his plants into flower by Janu- 
ary at the latest if he is to make any profit. 
Some complain that their plants do not bloom 
freely, ane wien this is the case, the bulbs have 


not been sufficiently ripened. After the foliage 
has died away, the pots should be stood where 
the soil gets heated throughout by the sun. T 
stand mine near the back wall of a lean-to house, 
and the pots at times get so hot that I can 
scarcely bear my hand on them, I have known 
the plants after blooming to be stood ina vinery 
and remain there until repotted again. In this 
way the bulbs cannot possibly ripen, and when 
potted they do not start freely. I usually pot 
mine about the middle of August, and last year 
they started into growth in less than a fort- 
night. This early growth was, I am convinced, 
caused by the great amount of heat to which 
the maturing bulbs had been subjected.— 
AM hea a 


191.—Cannas,—I may add to the list recom- , 
mended as very dwarf kinds Mme. Crozy, scarlet 
with gold edge; Warscewiczi, very dark 
chocolate-brown foliage, small scarlet flowers. 
I think the last-named is the smallest I know, 
but a root is hard to obtain. After much seek- 
ing I have got a packet of so-named seed from 
abroad. Italia and Austria are gigantic varieties 





It is} 


only fit for a sub-tropical bed. One of this tall 
| type, sent me by a foreign dealer under the 
/name of Progression, attained 7 feet in height in 
|my greenhouse, with a flower-spike of golden- 
yellow flowers, spotted with red, 18 inches in 
/length—far too large for my requirements.— 
A ekcol a Hg 





OROHIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM MASTERSIANUM. 
Tuis Cypripedium, reintroduced by Messrs. 
Sander and Co., of St. Albans, is now to be 
found in all the best collections. There is, as 
was anticipated, a great variety in the flowers ; 
the size may be, and probably is, ina measure 
due to the vigour of the plants, and nowhere has 
the writer seen such perfectly-cultivated plants 
and grand varieties asin the collection of Mr. 
R. H. Measures, of the Woodlands, Streatham. 
The finest variety was a dark, colossal flower on 
a huge, black, tall stem, at least 18 inches in 
height. But there are all varieties, from dark 





RA rf . . . 
\\\\ to light, and the species is as free-flowering and 
“as amenable to culture as it is handsome. It 


fully justifies all that was said of it by the 
introducers, and that it will be a very useful 
and valuable species for the hybridist, its distinct 
characters conclusively show. ‘The beautiful 
bronzy-white, yellow, and lustrous copper- 
coloured flowers are very effective, their bold 
outlines and great substance being particularly 
noticeable ; the black waxy petals are disposed 
at right angles to the broad upper dorsal sepal, 
while the shapely slipper projects forward, 
varying from a light ochre shade to a deep 
metallic red, but in every case highly polished. 
Even in such an Orchid collection as that formed 
at the Woodlands, where Cypripediums are a 
feature, C. Mastersianum is conspicuous for its 
beauty, habit, and distinctness, J. 





Cypripedium barbatum and Dendrobium 
nobile.—At what temperature ought these to be kept at 
present time, and do they require water now? — Car- 
THUSIAN, 

*,* Both species may be grown in the East India-house 
or warm stove, where the night temperature at this 
period is between 60 degs. and 65 degs., and several 
degrees higher by day. The Cypripedium requires shade 
and an abundance of water at all times. The Dendrobium 
should be in a light position, and if both roots and growth 
are progressing favourably the plant should be watered 
each time it becomes dry. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


Pear-buds eaten (Journalist).—From what I can 
see of your Pear-tree-buds they have not been attacked by 
any insect; the tips of the petals are withered, but they 
have not been eaten away. The ‘‘ little red granules” you 
mention are the immature anthers. The buds must have 
been injured by the weather in some way.—G. 8. 8S. 


Grubs (Ff. E. Chambers).—The grubs you find in your 
leaf-mould are those of a fly, one of the Tipulids. I 
expect they would injure the roots of any plant that 
happened to be near. If you could allow poultry to 
scratch the soil over they would soon olear the grubs out. 
—G. 5.8. 

Caterpillar (Constant Reader).—The caterpillar you 
sent reached me quite safely. When the post came it was 
not convenient to examine it carefully, so I closed the box 
again, I thought securely ; but when I opened the box 
later on the apr peed had escaped, so that I am unable 
to tel] you what it was. Kindly send another and I will 





be more careful.—G. 8. 8, 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Oonservatory. 


It is a pity Primula obconica has a black mark against 
its name, for when well grown it is a charming thing, and 
when plants are raised from seed annually and grown on 
briskly very handsome plants may be had in 5-inch and 
6-inch pots by the autumn. By saving seeds from the 
largest flowers an improved strain can be originated. 
There will be plenty of Roses, both Teas and others ; for 
the conservatory it is convenient to have most of the 
plants in pots, as, after the principal flowering season is 
over, the plants may be plunged outside. A few climbers 
may be planted and trained up the rafters. Niphetos, 
Maréchal Niel, Lamarque, and the old Tea Moiret are 
always beautiful under glass. Azaleas are very beautiful 
just now. Large bushes of the old yellow Pontica are 
masses of bloom and, unlike the Japanese (mollis) varieties, 
the flowers are very fragrant, bright in colour, and lasting, 
which cannot be said of the mollis section ; these and the 
hybrid Rhododendrons, if carefully managed, will last in 
good coniition for along time. Many years ago we had 
two very fine old plants of the scarlet Indian Rhododen- 
drons in large tubs, and they never missed flowering with 
the usual freedom ; they were too large to place outside in 
summer, but the house was large and roomy and not very 
hot in winter. But all Rhododendronsare beautiful when 
in flower and are not difficult to grow, but in chalky 
districts they must be potted in good peat, and the pots 
should be large enough for the plants to grow freely. The 
only difficulty in chalk or lime-stone districts is the hard 
water ; but this can be obviated by having roomy tanks 
and catching the soft water. This applies just as forcibly 
to all hard-wooded plants, including Oamellias. If con- 
stantly watered with hard water the plants will not thrive 
so well. Among the hardy shrubs which are or may be 
forced into bloom now the Weigelas are useful, and the 
flowers, being lasting, are useful for cutting. I remember 
the first plant which came to hand of the old Weigela 
rosea; it was treated as a greenhouse plant, and was 
rrown under glass for some time till its hardiness was 

iscovered ; but this pretty shrub is not absolutely happy 
everywhere outside. Dwarf or half standards of Paul’s 
Double Scarlet Thorn and Laburnums are effective when 
grown in pots if the conservatory is lofty enough to show 
them off. Standard Roses may be turned to good account 
in a lofty conservatory when well grown. This is an 
excellent way of showing off Tea Roses. Plants will 
require more water and more ventilation; give liquid- 
manure to Roses and other plants coming into bloom. 


Stove. 


Apart from the regular routine work there will be a 
good deal of propagating, potting, etc., todonow. Ifa 
few Orchids are grown (and most people like to have 
the easiest to manage) some will now be in flower. 
Dendrobium nobile, several Oacidiums, Calanthes, Cypri- 
pediums, Cattleyas, Phaius grandiflorus are none of them 
difficult to manage in a mixed cool stove. As soon as 
growth begins repotting or rebasketing should have atten- 
tion. The materials should be as rough and fibry as 

ossible, especially for the Dendrobes, Oacidiums, and 
Jattleyas. Rough peat, Sphagnum Moss chopped up, 
charcoal, and a few bits of dry old flakey cow-manure may 
be added ; though the materials are light they must be 
pressed down firmly. In transferring the plants to the 
new baskets or pots all damaged or dead roots must be cut 
away ; use the syringe freely afterwards, but use only soft 
water. All plants after repotting will benefit from a little 
more warmth and light shade in hot, bright weather, but 
65 degs. will be high enough at night. In ventilating keep 
out cold winds. 


Pines 


may have the general spring overhauling shortly. Try 
and pick a fine week for the job if possible, as the plants 
will all have to be moved to rearrange and partly change 
the plunging material. Where the bottom-heat comes 
from tan or leaves alone the heat now will be on the 
wane, and must either be wholly changed or partly 
renewed with fresh material. A few still like to grow 
their own Pines, but in many really good gardens the 
Pines have disappeared on account of the cost of fuel and 
the improved quality of the imported Pines. Pines must 
have loam of the best quality, fortified with manures or 
soot or some other stimulant. By removing a bottom leaf 
or two it will be possible to drop the successions a little 
deeper in the new pots, so as to encourage new roots to 
start away. Pot firmly and be careful about the watering 
till the new roots enter the fresh soil. Use the syringe 
every fine day and close early in the afternoon. 


Orchard House. 


A very-simple way of distributing the pollen is to tap the 
stems of the trees with the hand; must be done in the 
middle of the forenoon when the pollen is dry; a light 
dewing over with the syringe on a very bright day will be 
beneficial. Some appear to think the atmosphere cannot, 
be too dry when fruit-trees are in blooin, but this is a 
mistake ; trees may even suffer on a bright day throuch 
this cause. Disbud when the young shoots are about 
1 inch or little more in length; leave at least one good 
shoot at the bottom of each branch. Trees in pots must 
not be allowed to get dry at the root; as soon as the 
blossoms are set and the young fruit swelling give a top- 
dressing of short manure. Attend to the ventilation in 
the same way as if the trees were being forced. To a 
certain extent all trees under glass are forced, and cold 
winds must not be allowed to rush through the house. 
Give a little air early in the morning if bright, and increase 
this as the sun gains power. Syringe and close at 3.30. 


Window Gardening. 


I am constantly hearing complaints of Genistas losing 
their flowers and leaves even when not exposed to gas. 
No plant suffers so much from irregular watering. If the 
ro Seon ae eos the plant soon goes 
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* In cold or northern districts the operations referr 
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Outdoor Garden. 


Brompton Stocks which have been sheltered in cold 
frame may be planted. They may be planted in groups in 
the borders, and a little old Mushroom-manure may be 
spread among them in the double capacity of mulch and 
shelter. The White and Scarlet East Lothian Stocks are 
very sweet, and will flower all the summer. Lilies of the 
Valley which have been forced may be planted out. The 
late-forced crowns will, if looked after well, force again 
next year. New beds of Lily of the Valley may be made 
now. The siteshould be heavily dressed with old vege- 
table mould. The same treatment will suit Christmas 
Roses and Hepaticas, all of which require special help in 
most places. Late-planted Roses may be pruned now. 
Whatever views are entertained by growers about the way 
to prune established plants, I think all are pretty well 
agreed that recently-planted Roses should be cut rather 
hard back. The mulch of manure over the roots is 
the very essence of success. Old beds of Pinks may 
be pulled to pieces and replanted. It would have been 
better if the work had been done last autumn; but there 
is no fear about the pieces if the old stems are not 
shortened too much. Pinks treated in this way make 
charming edgings for the beds in the reserve garden, 
where the cut-flowers are mostly grown. Seeds of hardy 
annuals will go on well now. Borders which have not been 
stirred may be loosened with the fork now. 


Fruit Garden. 


Sometimes green-fly appears on Peach-trees on walls 
before the blossoms have faded. These are bad cases, and 
probably the trees are trained on old walls full of nail-holes. 
A little Tobacco-powder dusted among the branches will 
make short work of the flies. Before the introduction of 
Tobacco-powder the early flies often gave trouble on old 
walls; but there ought to be no trouble now if Tobacco- 
powder is used promptly and carefully. It used to be 
thought necessary to damp the trees before using the 
powder ; but I prefer to use it dry. It is more effectual. 
Whenever I do any disbudding I have the powder-dis- 
tributor handy, and if a fly is seen alittle powder is dusted 
around the spot. Better get on with the grafting. The 
sooner it is done now the better. There is no difficulty in 
getting grafts to take if put on during the rise of the sap. 
Strawberries will come in useful now in cold-houses or 
cold-frames. Strawberries in pots in warm-houses will take 
a good deal of water. They will require looking over 
twiceaday. If the water is stinted at any time during 
growth the fruit will not swell off properly, and the chances 
are red-spider will give trouble. Thin off all small fruits 
and late blossoms. ach plant is capable of carrying only 
a given weight of fruit, and it will be found more profitable 
to take the weight in a limited number of berries than to 
leave all the fruit which set to swell. The same rule 
applies to all fruit culture, both under glass and outside. 
Grapes and Peaches, for instance, if insufficiently thinned, 
must be small and inferior, though the good cultivator 
who studies the needs and wants of the trees will take more 
weight of fruit off them without injuring them than the 
one who never helps them in any way. There is more in 
this than appears on the surface. 


Vegetable Garden, 


Globe Artichokes may be uncovered now, leaving a little 
of the short manure asamulch. The plants require a good 
deal of nourishment during growth. It will be better not 
to leave them too long in the same position. New planta- 
tions can easily be made by digging up some of the offsets 
which spring up round the old shoots and plant in rows on 
well-manured land 4 feet apart. Rows of Cauliflowers or 
some other crop may be planted between the rows the first 
season. Artichokes are sometimes planted in clumps, three 
offsetsinaclump Some of the strongest will produce a 
few heads in the autumn if the plants are well nourished 
and cared for. Long Pod or Broad Beans raised in boxes 
under glass may be transplanted. No plant bears trans- 
planting better. Peas raised in pots should also be set out, 
earthed, and staked at once, and as we shall certainly have 
cold winds yet a few evergreen branches, placed between 
the sticks on the windward side, will help them to make a 
good start. French Beans may be sown in warm-frames on 
gentle hot-beds. Sow Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cauli- 
flowers, and Savoys. Sow Spinach fortnightly ; may be 
sown as a catch crop between rows of Peas. Sow Marrow 
Peas in the open quarters. The man who after this 
date sows Ne Plus Ultra every fortnight will have his 
table well supplied with the best flavoured Peas. New 
beds of Mint, Thyme, Sage, and other herbs may be made 
any time now. [If preferred, they may be raised from 
seeds. Sow Kadishes, Lettuces, and Mustard and Oress on 
warm border. Plant Cucumbers in hot-beds. 

E. Hoppay. 


THE OCOOMING WEHE’S WORE. 


Ez'racts from a Garden Diary from March 
27th to April 3rd. 

Made upa large Mushroom-bed on the north side of a 
building. A plank 11 inches wide was fixed up to go on the 
front of the bed, 4 feet from the wall, by driving short 
stakes into the ground and nailing the plank to it. The 
space between the plank and the wall was filled in with 
prepared stable-manure and loam thoroughly mixed—tfive 
parts of manure to one of loam—and the whole made firm. 
Such a bed, if the manure is of the right kind, is not 
likely to fail. At any rate, after many years’ experience, 
I do not remember afailure. I am not saying that failures 
do not occur, but the cause is not difficult to find. From 
force of circumstances men are sometimes obliged to 
use doubtful materials. They are not sure about the 
manure. There may be a suspicion of the horses having 
had physic, or too much bran in the shape of mashes, or 
too much soft food, and the feared result may come without 
anyone being to blame. With the right manure, good 
spawn, and the temperature carefully watched, success is 
about as certain as can well be, Shifted on a lot of Lilium 
longifolium. The plants are very strong. Many of the 
bulbs are throwing up three spikes, and if left in 5-inch 
pots flowers must be small. So we have shifted on into 
6-inch pots. A group of these in the conservatory in May 
or June will be charming interspersed with Ferns. We 
used to have a deal of trouble with green-fly. They 
dropped down into the hearts of the plants where it was 
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impossible for dippings or washes to reach them, and even 
fumigation was not a success. But the vaporiser settles 
the flies even right down to the heart of the plants, and we 
have the pleasure of having pure-coloured flowers free from 
deformity. Potted off cuttings of many kinds. Cold-pits 
are very useful now to hold young bedding plants— 
Fuchsias, etc. Unfortunately, no one has enough of these 
useful adjuncts to the glass garden. Earthed up Potatoes 
in frames. Sharpe’s Victor on warm south border are just 
showing through the soil close to the wall. There are 
hot-water pipes on the other side of the wall, and the 
borrowed warmth is felt by everything near. I have dug 
early Potatoes on the border very close after the frames. 
The ground will be fitted with hoops and mats later on to 
keep off frost. Dressed over Asparagus-beds with rake. 
Several new beds are ready for planting early next month. 
I have planted Asparagus when the Grass has been 6 inches 
high, which has done well ; but it is better not to wait for 
the growth to get solong. As soon as the shoots are on 
the move get the plants moved. Asparagus-plants should 
be raised at home, and not kept too long out of the ground 
during transplanting. Looked over Vines to stop sub- 
laterals, tie down the Grapes, etc. The Grapes all thinned 
in the early-house. Muscat-house Vines in bloom, with a 
night temperature of 70 degs. There must be a generous 
warmth to insure a good set without stoneless berries. 
Planted another house with Tomatoes. Freedom is the 
kind grown. Very few growers seem to know anything 
about this variety. I suppose the reason is it is a bad 
seeder and the seeds are dear. 


RULES FOR SOORRHESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GaRDBNING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for ther guidance. All communications 


for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 


one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
ueries should he repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING Aas to be sent to press soms 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
ti the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classificd, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should alwaya bear the number and title placed 
ayaunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who vefer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they apyveared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 


199—Drying Hydrangea-blooms.—OCan you give 
me any information as to whether there are any means of 
drying Hydranyea-blooms so as to make them available for 
winter decoration ?—OTLEyY. 

200—Garden edgings.—I should much like to know 
what edyings readers of GARDENING find most charming 
and useful in the flower as well as the kitchen garden? I 
want the question kindly answered from the point of 
utility as well as beauty. For instance, I have seen the 
little Quatre Saisons Strawberries used as edgings.—E. 

201— Rock plants and plants requiring 
shade.—I want to know the names of about a dozen 
plants that would thrive in a shady and rather damp situ- 
ation? The garden is well protected from the wind. 
Would any of the following be suitable ?—Aczena micro- 
phylla, Aithionema coridifolium, Alyssum montanum, 
Campanula garganica, Dianthus alpinus, Linium alpinum, 
Silene alpestris, Gaultheria procumbens.—O. LANcE. 

202—A. plague of rats.—For the last month we 
haye been infested with rats in our garden, within the 
enclosure of Richmond Park, and they have attacked the 
Crocuses, which they grub up, leaving all the tops and 
eating the roots. This has happened both in the flower- 
beds and in the Grass, and has caused a complete failure 
in the crops. It kas never happened to us before, and in 
spite of any quantity of poison laid down for them, and 
invariably taken, and many corpses being found, the evil 
still continues. Quite lately they have also taken a few of 
the Van Thol Tulips. Can you suggest a remedy for the 
future? Would paraffin answer, plunging the bulbs 
before planting them? Would it injure them ?—G. B. F. 

** The French and spring traps are useful; but 
perhaps some of owr readers can help our correspondent, 
Parajin would injure the bulbs p obably. 


To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. ; 

203—Rabbit-manure (Subscriber).—Of 
whatever—indeed, positively hurtful. 

204—Use of sea-sand (Cuttings).—When well dried 
it may be used for lightening ground, but is not suitable 
for pots, as it is too salt. 

205—Glass of conservatory, etc. (Sim/a).—Of 
course, the glass of the roof should be of plain glass—not 
coloured. The name of the plant is Aralia Sieboldi. 

206-—Kew Gardens (Scotty).—Write to the Director 
of the Royal Gardens. Youcan only make an application, 
of course. No doubt if you could get someone to recom- 
mend it would be better; but you must first get an 
entrance form. 


no use 
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207—Crimson Rambler Rose dying (Enthusi- 
astic).—You have given a too strong dose of manure. 
Cease giving it so strong, and encourage growth by keeping 
the plant warm and syringing every day. 

208—Vaporiser (EF. Goddard ).—Apply to Mr, 
Richards, Old Shot Tower Wharf, Lambeth, S.E. See 
advertisement in present issue. Apply to some of the 
larger nurserymen for the Daphne. We are afraid a 
large specimen will be expensive. 


2 9—Conservatory (Simla).—There is no reason why 
your plan, as proposed, should not work very well. Usea 
pale green glass on the sides, and have the whole of what 
is styled 21 oz, Weight. Ferns and Lycopodiums would do 
well beneath the Staging, and have a very pretty effect. 

210—Grafting wax (Grafting Wax and Kismet ).— 
The above is made thus: Three parts resin and bee’s-wax 
and two parts tallow, or the above in equal proportions, 
all melted together, and when used slightly warm. There 
is not much difference. The above is an excellent recipe. 


211—Best six foliage plants, distinct species 
(Pani. Penfold).—We should say the Ferns and 
Selaginellas are not intended to be shown, as there is 
usually a distinct class for these. By fine-foliaged plants 


224—Blood-red Cabbage (/. Johnson).—We are 
unable to advise traders for the things you mention. See 
our advertisement columns. Any good house would 
supply you. Plant Shallots at once. For exhibition you 
need to plant early in richly manured land. The Shallots 
should be made as firm ag possible; also water during 
growth with liquid-manure, or give a good fertiliser. 
Plant the finest bulbs 1 foot apart each way. We do not 
give the private addresses of our correspondents ; all 
communications must pass through the paper. 

225—Raising Fuchsias from seed (New Be- 
ginner).—Gather the Fuchsia-seed as soon as ripe, and 
place it in a little dry sand for a few days. Then squeeze 
the whole between your fingers and sow sand and seed 
together, using a sandy compost of leaf-soil and a little 
fine peat. They should germinate in two or three weeks in 
the temperature you suggest, and some will bloom this 
coming autumn. We know of no work upon the culture 
of seedling Fuchsias alone, but any amateur florist’s guide 
would almost certainly devote some Space to these popular 
flowers. 


226—Treatment of Agave (0. G. 0.).—If the rot 
has affected the main stem or heart of your Agave it may 
be serious. Once these are injured they seldom come into 


should not be more than a year old. Select strong, soft 
shoots of the variety to be grown, pinch off the lower 
leaves, and carefully cut the bark and a little of the 
wood off for about an inch. Treat the top of the stock 
similarly, so as the edges of the buds and stock will easily 
fit together, and then bind with worsted. Keep in a 
warm, moist atmosphere and in a shaded position. When 
they have united together cut the ties and pinch off any 
growth that may start from the stock, so as to put all 
energies into the graft. When the graft commences to 
grow pinch the point to encourage growth. 


234—Azalea moillis.—Have got an AZalea mollis 
(potted in light soil last November) in an unused bedroom, 
from which some of the buds have fallen ; remainder, 
however, appear in good condition, yet very slow in 
developing. When ought it to bloom under above 
conditions? Have not manured it ; slight application of 
artificial stimulant.—Harricus, Manchester. 


*.* Your Azalea mollis will bloom about June. An 
unused bedroom is but little use to hurry on or force any 
plant, and this Azalea is naturally a rather late bloomer. 


235—Hicheveria agavoides,—I havea fine plant of 
this Echeveria. How can I propagate from it?— 


is intended such kinds as Crotons, Dracenas, Caladiums, | good form and shape again. Powder up some charcoal, | SEEDSMAN, 
etc. 


and dust this freely into the affected part after cutting 
away as much of the decayed matter as possible. A little 
fresh cow-dung dribbled into the place is also a useful check 
and liniment. These plants need more careful handling 
than their hardy and rugged appearance would imply, and 
are frequently permanently injured by careless transport- 
ing from open to indoor treatment. 

227—Treatment of Vine (Irish Medicus).—You 
must not fruit your Vines much after moving, as the roots 
will not be in condition to bear the fruit. The whole 
energies of the Vine will be needed to build up wood and 
roots for another year. Allow a free growth this year, 
feed well, and allow only a very few bunches to remain. 
We would prefer cutting all away ; it will pay you in the 
end. Thin the shoots, each one to eye; leave the strongest, 
remove others. You may remove the mulch early next 
month, and to get more warmth on the surface you may 
now remove a portion, only leaving short litter. 


228 — Poisonous properties of Winter 
Cherry (W. H. J/.).—We presume by Winter Cherry 
you allude to the berried greenhouse shrub known as 
Solanum Capsicastrum. The recognised Winter Cherry of 
florists is Physalis Alkekengi, a very different plant 
indeed. It is to the Solanums that the deadly Nightshade 
and many other poisonous plants belong, and, although 
we have no knowledge of children being harmed from 
eating the berries of S Capsicastrum, we would hesitate to 
give them the Opportunity. There is scarcely a larger 
genus of plants than these, or one containing such widely 
different qualities. 

229—Tomatoes (J. P.).—In our estimation “ Perfec- 
tion” Tomato is about the best variety. You certainly 
seem to have had too many plants for so small a house, 
seeing they occupied 10-inch pots, and were probably 
allowed to grow almost at will. This, with other subjects, 
would decidedly overcrowd. There ig no reason why 
others cannot be grown with Tomatoes, and your house 
should have provided a fair crop. Try again, and this 
time cut off the main portion of large or coarse-growing 
leaves ; also confine your plants to one or two shoots only, 
pinching out all laterals. This secures more fruit in place 
of so much succulent growth, and is the practice with 
almost all market growers. 

230—Azalea pontica, ete. (Geo. Leslie Wells ).— 
Azalea pontica is quite hardy and flowers about June. By 
Hortensia you mean the Hydrangea (H. Hortensia) which 
flowers through the summer, Any ordinary loam will 
grow this, but it needs a little protection during winter. 
By ‘‘Glycinus chinensis ” you evidently mean Glycine 
chinensis, which is the same ag the Wistaria, and therefore 
quite hardy. ‘‘ Desmodium pendulif” is probably meant 
for Desmodium pendulitiorum, also called Lespedeza 
bicolor ; it is a slender shrub, graceful when in flower, and 
is 6 feet or more in height. It bears drooping racemes of 
small carmine and purple Pea-shaped flowers. It is a 
native of China and Japan, and is hardy enough for open- 
air culture, except in cold districts. 

231—Artificial colouring of flowers (M. M).— 
There are chemical solutions of various colours, a few drops 
of which placed in a glass of water will gradually impart 
the same shades to many flowers, As the tinge of any 
desired colour affects the blooms watch and remove to 
clear water when to your liking. Thestame solution y ill 
serve again, but not so rapidly or with such intensity of 
colour. We have seen these monstrosities many times, 
but the name of the solution and the strength to use 
we have not felt sufficiently interested to learn. Such 
interference with flowers does not appeal to our taste. The 
shades are imparted by absorption of colouring matter 
placed in the water, and the pores of the cut flower kept 
open and free by cutting off the bottom with a sharp 
knife—not scissors. 


232—Stocking a conservatory ((. Jones).— 
Your suggestions of procedure in your greenhouse are 80 
good that we need add little to them. But remember the 
size of your house and do not overcrowd. The African 
Asparagus would do admirably at the fourth corner. 
Clerodendrons will need too much heat for you, and are 
very subject to mealy-bug and other insect pests. From 
50 degs. to 55 degs. is a useful winter temperature, and 
should be easily maintained in your small house. In 
addition to your selection of “ permanent flowering 
ere! we would add Begonias, Callas, Carnations, 

yelamen, Indian Azaleas, Acacias, Genista fragrans. 
But we must cease, or far too many will be found for your 
limited accommodation. You would do well to read the 
interesting articles on ‘A Lady Amateur’s Greenhouse,” 
that appeared in GARDENING, January 9 and February 13 
last. 


233—Azalea flowers small (Constant Reader ).— 
There is a wide difference in the temperature of your 
house, 45 degs. to 75 de 8., Which is the reason of the 
flowers being so small. @ advise you to regulate the 
temperature a little. If Azaleas are required for early 
forcing, place in a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., and 
when required for late flowering 45 degs. to 60 deg. is 
essential. Grafting Azaleas needs a little skill. Select 
the stock of any stron growing variety, such as A. 
Borsig, Bernard Andre a ba, or Raphael ; but the stock 


*,* Pull out some of the leaves and lay them upon a dry 
sandy scil in a warm-house. They root very Jreely, but 
must not have much water when rooting. 


236—Paris Daisies.—I havesome of these in pots. I 
repotted them when they started into growth last autumn, 
and put them into 5-inch pots ; but they appear to have 
filled these with roots already, and want a lot of watering 
although not yet in flower. Would it be advisable to pot 
on into a size bigger, or keep them in the pots they are in i} 
through the summer ?—L,. ) 

*,* This depends entirely upon how large you wish the 
plants to grow. Pariz Daisies or Marguerites always 
need a lot of water. Feed with liberal waterings of liquid- 
manure if still keeping them in the 5-inch pots. If you 
want very big plants pot on. 


237—How to make charcoal.—Will you or some 
of your numerous readers answer above in detail in 
GARDENING? Will any sort of wood do, or has it to be a 
8pecial sort of wood? "And how burnt? Ihave recently 
burnt a lot of old wood and garden soil, and that which has 
been covered with soil appears like charcoal. Will it be of 
any use as drainage in tree-pots?—W. W. J 

*.* Charcoal burning is a work only understood by 
those who have a knowledge of the subject, and it must be 
done thoroughly. Unless you require large quantities you 
can purchase cheaper than by burning. If your wood ig 
charred through it will do for the purpose named ; if not, 
it will cause soil to get sour and promote fungus growth 
Our space does not allow us to go into the subject of 
burning. 


2383—Growing Tomatoes,—Will you kindly let me 
know through your valuable paper if I can grow Tomatoes 
in @ span-roof frame 10 feet by 7 feet? It has 2 feet of 
brickwork. Do you think I could manage to grow 
Tomatoes init? Tf so, when would you advise to start, 
and what soil to plant in? Any information will greatly 
oblige.—ANn OLD READER. 

*.* Tomatoes would do well in your frame. ow at 
once. Give as much warmth as possible to get a strony 
plant. Use good soul, but not manures. “When your 
plants are strong enough plant out in, say, } bushel of 
soil in heaps—one Jor cach plant; then place on wire on 
strong rope or sticks at a distance of 12 inches from glass. 
Fasten to top and bottom of frame, and train the plants 
to a single growth, supported by the wire or sticks. You 
will get a good crop, but, of cowrse, you must not attempt 
to grow anything under the Tomatoes. We recently gave 
an article on Tomato culture, 


239—Best Self Carnations.—Would you oblige by 
giving me the names of a few of the best Self Oarnations in 
various colours, those that do not burst and are smooth on 
edge of petals ?—Srap.erorp, 

*.* Burn, pink; Braw Lass, bright rose ; Corunna, 
deep yellow; Hayes’ Scarlet ; Lady Ridley, white : 
Mephisto, crimson; The Pasha, deep apricot ; Garville 
Gem, heliotrope ; Carolus Duran, buf; Ketton Rose 3 Miss 
Keswick, pink ; Waterwitch, blush ; Snowdon, white ; 
Mrs. Louise Jameson, rosy-red ; Abigail, carmine-rose - 
Cantab, scarlet ; Ladek, ruby-red ; Mrs, Eric Hambro’ 
best white. 


240—Honeysuckle.—Will this be a success in a 
vinery? I want it to climb against the glass partition 
that divides vinery from fernery, the object ing to 
screen the Ferns from the sun.—FRAGRANCE. 


*x* You would do much better to use either Clematis 
indivisa lobata, Lapagerias, Smilax, or Tacsonias than 
the hardy Honeysuckle. We presume from your nom de 
plume you wish Sor perfume ; in that case the Heliotrope 
or Cherry Pie will ia better for your purpose than the 
Honeysuckle. 


241—Moss on lawns,—Wwill you please tell me of a 
cure for getting rid of Moss in a tennis-lawn without 
hindering the growth of the Grass (—G. 8. WILKINSON, 


*.* Your only plan is to rake up as much of the Moss 
as possible with an iron-toothed rake, then dress with some 
manure. It would have been better had this been done 
earlier ; but, as Moss only thrives upon poor soil, it is very 
evident your lawn needs some stimulant. A dressing of 
coal-soot, wood-ashes, or a little thoroughly-decayed 
manure is good, and if you sweep this about on the lawn 
well it will soon have effect. There is ample time for this 
before the tennis season arrives. 


242—Bulbs after flowering.—How should I treat 
bulbs when taking up after flowering? Should fibrous 
roots and growth of same be removed ? — Harricus, 
Manchester. 


*.* Wait until the growth of your bulbs dies down some- 
what, when you will Jind very few active roots. Store in 
some dry sand or upon a shelf in a cool and dry place. 


243—Water in tarred barrel,—Is water which | 
has been caught in a butt tarred inside injurious to plants, 
especially Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Carnations ?—E. W. ij 
*,* Yes, to a certain extent. We prefer the tar on the 
outside. We should not use the water. 


212—Propagating Ficus elastica (Runcorn).— 
If you refer to our issue of February 6, you will find full 
instructions upon the propagation of Ficus elastica. It 
was for just such a case as yours that the article was 
written. You would not be able to cut down at once 
and root. Refer to the back number. 

213—Creeper for shady trellis (Young Amateur). 
—Very few plants will succeed in the position mentioned. 
You might try the Canary Oreeper (Tropeolum canari- 
ense), an annual, or the annual Japanese Hop (Humulus 
japonicus), but it will be beat to have a permanent 
creeper, such as Ampelopsis Veitchi (Veitch’s Virginian 
Creeper). 

214—Value of leaf mould and spent Hops 
(Bolton).—Certainly the decayed leaves and growth of any 
plant are the best fertiliser for the same. Leaf-mould is 
only decayed leaves, weeds, and the little soil collected 
with them. Spent Hops are a capital manure and do 
good upon stiff soils. They are much used by many 
gardeners. 


215—Christmas Rose (5. B.).—The Christmas Rose 
enjoys a lime-fed soil and a partly-shaded position. They 
are no trouble whatever; but if you want clean flowers 
upon good stems, an old light should be placed over them 
immediately the flower-buds appear. They can be moved 
at almost any time, but the best is after leaf has fallen late 
in the autumn. 


216—Manure_ for Mushrooms (Mushroom 
Grower ).—The fact of horses having eaten a few Carrots 
cannot harm the manure for Mushroom culture ; but if 
they have been drenched recently it is often found to injure 
the spawn, and if you have found any difliculty we should 
rather say it was the result of doctoring them than from 
their eating Carrots. 

217—Swollen growths on Pear-trees(R. R. B ). 
—The swollen growths are the results of bad pruning. 
Had the trees been allowed to grow unchecked this would 
not happen. It affects some kinds more than others, but 
is harmless, and is not a disease of any kind. You will 
find much of the swelling disappear as growths proceed 
from the parts affected. 


218S—Temperature for Vines (J. B. Hanley ),— 
You must prevent draughts as much ag possible. 
Temperature 60 degs. to 65 degs. Thin to one bud at a 
growth, and leave the strongest. Syringe freely in fine 
weather until nearly in flower. Give 5 degs. to 7 degs. 
higher night temperature when in bloom, and keep the 
house dry and free from cold draughts. 


219—Violets and Solanums (Miles).—Brighter 
weather will give more colour to your Violets. You donot 
seem to have the best variety—viz., The Czar. There is 
no fly on your Solanum-leaf received, but insects have 
evidently attacked your plants, and must be destroyed. 


You should have berries this coming autumn. Water freely, 
and give the plants a few gentle shakings when in bloom. 


220—Blotched leaves (S. H. ).—Aspidistra-leaves 
must fail in time; but we think you have allowed some 
strong insecticide to hang at the point of that enclosed, 
seeing there hag evidently been orare a quantity of insects 
upon those above it. If you could afford it a warm-house 
fora time, to help the new leaves that should now be 
pushing up, your plant will soon be allright. Never let 
water or insecticides collect at the points of leaves, 


221-Crinum amabile (Dolly).—This is a hot- 
house plant and will not thrive in a cool greenhouse. It 
is a native of Sumatra, and is a very handsome plant. The 
flowers are large, white, suffused with crimson, and they 
are also very fragrant. Pot the bulbs in good loam, with 
a little leaf-mould and sand ; fibrous peat should be mixed 
with the loam if it is heavy. The other plant cannot be 
pire, prac by the name you mention ; there is no such 
plant. 


222—Carnation Uriah Pike diseased (May). 
—There is no trace of “ rust” on the leaves sent, nor is 
there anything in the appearance of the leaves to cause 
alarm. This variety and some others have a tendency to 


223—Planting border, ete. (G. Y. w. ).—You 
might put Delphiniums, Herbaceous Phloxes, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and other tall subjects at the back, using Poly- 
anthuses, Tufted Pansies, and Pinksin front. The subjects 
suitable are so numerous and varied in their requirements 
that we cannot well give you a full reply. But you must 
improve the soil with stable-manure if any plants are to 
thrive. Plant boldly and in groups. The Berberis, 
Lilac, Syringa, Thorns, Roses, and any ether flowering 
shrubs might be used to break the view, and can be 
planted upon the lawn. We would use the Lombardy 
Poplar or the Cornish Elm upon the east border ; these 
grow quickly and do not spread out very wide. You 
must plant at once ; if not, wait until the autumn, 
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952 —Pruning Plumbago. — Should Plumbago 
which flowered well last year in greenhouse be pruned ; 
and, if so, how ?—AMATEUR, Perth. 

** If the Plumbago is to be restricted cut the wood 
back ; but if required to be grown as a large plant very 
little pruning ws necessary. Only prune sufficient to 
maintain a good shape, cutting all small green growths 
back to the firm wood. 

253—Tomatoes for low, span-roofed green- 
house.—Please name four of the best Tomatoes for low- 
span greenhouse 9—AMATEUR, Perth. 

*,* Best Tomatoes are Duke of York, Ham GQreen, 
Grangefield Dwarf, and Conference. 

254—Dates for sowing vegetables. — Kindly 
inform me through GARDENING the dates on which I should 
sow Canadian Wonder Dwarf Bean, Runner Beans Titan 
and Stratagem, and exhibition Marrowfat Peas in order to 
have them ready for a show held on the 11th of August ?— 
UNSUCCESSFUL COMPETITOR. 

*.* Sow Canadian Wonder Bean early in May, but you 
will do well to make two sowings—one as advised, another 
three weeks later. We are unable to forecast what the 
weather may be, and by sowing as advised you will have 
two strings to your bow. Sow Peas early in April, and here 
the same remarks apply. Successful exhibitors sow @ 
little and often, and we would add sow thinly also to get 
the best results. 

9255—Turves.—I shall be much obliged for your kind 
answer to the following questions : What size should turves 
be cut for sale? What should I pay per hundred for 
cutting? And what should I charge per one hundred retail 
orto the trade? It is good maiden turf.—TuRFITE. 

** There is no regular price, either for sale or cutting ; 
nor is there any recognised size. It is simply a question 
of supply and demand, the cost of local labour, and 
quantity of turf. Any head gardener or florist would give 
you an idea of its value in your neighbourhood. 


244—Heating apparatus.—What should be the 
cost of heating apparatus for an amateur’s span-roof 
greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet, as advertised in your 
columns, and would two rows of 4-inch pipes on one side 
and the end be sufficient for ordinary purposes ? Tam 
sorry to trouble you with such a simple question, but it 
seems to me the cost of the same is so disproportionate to 
the cost of the house itself, and as I am only a beginner 
any advice on the subject will be fully appreciated.— 
BEGINNER. 

*.* We do not like to recommend one firm over another 
when so many reliable heating apparatuses are offered in 
our columns. The amount of 4-inch piping you suggest 
should answer ordinary purposes. Write to a good jirm 
and get the current prices. Tronwork fluctuates so much, 
and at present is 10 to 15 per cent. dearer than a week or 
two back. 


245—Latania leaves blotching.—Some of our 
Latanias are affected by unsightly patches. I take the 
liberty of sending you two leaves to examine, and should 
be very much obliged if you would kindly inform me what 
is the matter with them, and by what means to prevent 
the disease spreading? Hoping you will favour me with 
an answer in your esteemed GARDENING.—F. PIETERS. 

*.* It is not a disease your Palm is affected with, but 
either drips of cold water from the roof if in a@ hot-house 
or being too cold if in a living-room. The leaves are also 
old, and at some time every leaf must fail. Cut off the 
worst and give the plant warm treatment for a time to 
encourage new growth. 


246—Treatment of Begonia tuber.—Would you 
be kind enough to let me know through your valuable 
paper if a Begonia tuber starting into growth in several 
places can be cut through the middle, as I have one I 
would like to make two plants of 2—SEVEN YEARS’ READER. 

* * Certainly ; division is the best way of increasing 
any desired variety, and you can cut it into three plants 
if you wish. 


217—Value of bone-meal.—In your valuable paper 
of August 29, 1896, you advised the use of bone-meal early 
in spring for Peach-trees, and also, a3 I understood, when 
the fruits are swelling. Will you kindly inform me if 
bone-meal is equally good for Nectarines and Apricots, 
and about what time you mean by early in spring? From 
your reply on date named I did not clearly understand if 
you meant a second application of bone-mcal or only one, 
finishing with a good soaking of guano in water ?/—PEACH- 
TREE. 

* * Bone-meal is equally good for all stone fruits at this 
season if applied in the form of a surface-d ressing, mixed 
with burnt refuse, wood-ashes, or old meacow goil as a 
fertiliser to encourage surface roots. In heavy clay soil 
road-scrapings or old mortar mixed with the bone-meal 
are very good, and, given a good dressing now, you will 
not need to repeat the same later. A good mulch of 
“gies fm manure is then benejicial in assisting the fruit to 
swell, 


248—Tomatoes for outdoors.—Would you please 
inform me in what way to rear Tomato-seed for outdoor 
cultivation, and in what way to treat the ground when 
planting out? Last year I bought a single plant for a 
trial, and was so pleased with the result that Iam going to 
crow a little more extensively this year if I succeed in 
rearing the seed. I had five branches (Is this too many 2) 
on the plant, and gathered a good many fair-sized 
Tomatoes from them, besides any quantity of smaller ones 
which are very useful for cooking. The plant was against 
a south wall.—DuNNo. 


*,* Sow the Tomato-seed as soon as possible, either in a 
warm greenhouse, in which case place the pan in the 
warmest spot, or in a hot-bed. Sow thinly in a compost of 
leaf-soil and sand, and do not overwater in their young 


— 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications sespecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Horror of GARDENING InLus- 
TRATRD, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants. — Subscriber.—It is quite im- 
possible to name so small a piece as you send. If you send 
a larger leaf, and give us a little idea of its growth, we will 
name it at once ; but a tiny leaf of forced growth reaching 
usin a bruised and withered condition renders it impossible 
to say what your plant may be.—F. H.—1, Overgrown 
Sedum probably, but please send flowers; 2, Lungwort 
(Pulmonaria officinalis); 3, Kindly send in bloom; 4, 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 5, Isolepis gracilis; 6, 
Rhododendron of some kind, but cannot tell without 
flowers. —W. J. H.—Helleborus viridus.——J ohn Clarke. 
—The plant is one of the Lantanas. Cut it back now 
rather xan to encourage new wood, and if repotting is 
necessary do this when new growth is commencing. Light 
loam and leaf-mould, with free drainage, will suffice. Keep 
in the greenhouse. H. Youngman.—Cuphes platy- 
centra.——Mrs. H.—The shrub is Teucrium fruticans, 
native of South Euro se, ——Mimosa.—The name of the 
plant is Acacia deal ata; although frequently called 
Mimosa, it is quite distinct. You might sow seeds or take 
cuttings of young growth now. Any good florist can 
supply or obtain seed for you. —J. A.—Epimedium 
alpinum. It is really a hardy plant, and very pleasing in 
the rock garden.—W. C.—l, Please send flowers; 2, 
Woolly Woundwort (Stachys lanata) ; 3, Pinus austriaca ; 
4, Iresine Lindeni; 5, Cerastium tomentosum (Snow-in- 
Summer) ; 7, Rockfoil (Megasea or Saxifraga ligulata).— 
Jack, Amateur.—Euonymus japonicus latifolius aureus. 
Why are you giving it such a high temperature? It only 





stages. Pot on when the rough leaf has formed, and get | needs protection during very hard frost. — W. J. Hodson. 
them as forward as you can before the end of May. Then |—The small flowers are those of Narcissus pseudo-Nar- 
gradually harden off previous to planting outside. It is cissus, the common wild Lent Lily ; the other is N. Golden 


very important to get them forward for outdoor culture, N. Y.—The 
and you will do better to plant them 18 inches or 2 feet 
apart, and keep them to one stem only, cutting away the 
coarser leaves and pinching back thelateral growths. Any 
ordinary loam will grow these. It is more @ question of 


early treatment and a warm season than soil. 


Spur.—H. 7.—Forsythia suspensa.—KFE. 
Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium grandiflorum). 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Y. Y. Z.—We know of no work that meets your case. 
— Hovbis, Glenacre.—We do not know the Rose Noble. 
The Bishop’s Weed is “Zgopodium Podograria, and the 
Lamb’s-tongue is Plantago media. Johnson’s * Gardeners’ 
Dictionary ” will suityou. Itcan be got from Messrs. Geo. 
Bell and Sons, York-street, Covent Garden, London.— 
H. G. M.—Get Hobday’s ‘‘ Cottage Gardening,” 1s. 8d., 

ost free from this office. ——Bryn.—The Rev. H. 

‘Ombrain, Westwell Vicarage, Ashford, Kent. Mr. 
William Paul, Waltham-cross, Herts, has a very good book 
on the subject. 


249-Smilax turning yellow.—Can you tell me 
the cause of Smilax turning yellow? I had it in February, 
and I potted it in garden mould and peat, and put it in a 
warm conservatory. It now looks sickly.—A SUBSCRIBER. 


*,* Probably the Smilax has been growing in a much 
warmer house than you afforded it, and it is also quite 
likely that you gave it cold soil. So many err in this 
direction when potting. They do not give a thought to the 
necessity of having the compost of similar temperature to 
that the plant has previously enjoyed, but often give it 
only a few points above freezing. Your compost should 
have suited it fairly well, but a little leaf-mould and a 
dash of coarse sand would have been an improvement. 


250—Seedling Begonias.—I should be much obliged 
if you would inform me what size seedling Begonias should 
be, or how many rough leaves before transplanting from 
seed-pan, and should they be put back in the hot-bed or 
hot-house after transplanting ?—J. A. O. 


*.* As soon as the seedling Begonias have made two 
leaves prick off singly into small 60 pots and place ina 
position close to the glass to prevent them from being 
drawn, in a temperature from 55 degs. to 60 degs. Keep 
shaded from strong sunlight. It is not essential to place 
in a hot-bed after transplanting, as serious results are 
likely to occur in the way of damping of. A rich compost 
of equal parts of sandy peat and turfy loam finely broken 
to pieces ig suitable. 


251—A fter-treatment of newly-sown Grass 
—Will you kindly give some directions for the after-treat- 
ment of newly-sown Grass in your next number? Should 
it be rolled, and when ought it first be cut ?—NADTICUS. 


ie It is advisable to roll newly-sown Grass-seed, by 
which means the ground is made more even, firm, and 
regular. If sown now the seed will soon germinate, and 
the Grass can be cut in the early summer. When the 
Grass is cut for the jirst time it will be of great assistance 
in forming a good bottom if a little fine soil be scattered 
over the ground and the roller put over it again. In @ 
little time the Grass must be cut again. 





BEES. 


—_—— 


Best honey flowers.—What are the best honey 
flowers (annuals and dwarfs) to plant near Bee-hives ?— 
M. M. 


*.* Clover is the best of all honey-producing flowers. 
Bees will select what they require from miles around. 
Perhaps some of our readers would help our corres- 
pondent. 


er ae ae A 

Royal Botanic Society’s programme for 
this year is an interesting one. An exhibition 
of spring flowers will take place on March 31st, 
summer show, May 19th, and Floral Féte and 
Children’s Parade, June 9th. An Imperial Féte 
to commemorate the 60th year of the Queen’s 
reign will take place from June 21st to June 25th. 
This is in aid of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children. There will be special exhibitions by 
the National Viola, Carnation, and Picotee 
Societies and the National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association. All particulars can be got from 
Mr. J. Bryant Sowerby, the secretary, egent’s 
Park, N.W. 
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LAW. 


Fencing garden against cattle —A 
wall 4 feet in height separates the garden of my 
employer from a farmyard. ‘There are often 
cattle in this yard, and they have quite spoiled 
some shrubs planted on the lawn close to the 
wall. The farmyard and my master’s house 
and garden are all part of one estate and are 
rented. Is it the duty of my master or of the 
farmer to raise the wall to such a height as to 
prevent the cattle doing injury 2—SHRUBS. 


* * The rule of fencing is that under ordinary 
circumstances, every man must fence against bis 
own stock, but to the rule there are numerous ex- 
ceptions, and this case seems to be an exception. 
You do not state in whose occupation the wall 
is—whether it goes with the farmyard or with 
the house and garden—but under the circum- 
stances it is the duty of the occupier of the wall 
to maintain it at such a height as will prevent 
the cattle from injuring the lawn or the shrubs 
upon it. The party who does not occupy the 
wall has no right to raise it. If there be any 
difficulty in the matter probably the estate- 
owner would raise the wall, if asked to do 
so, and this seems the proper solution of the 
matter. 


A servant's character.—On leaving my 
present situation can I claim from my em- 
ployer the character given to him by my 
previous employer? I gave my present employer 
the address of my previous employer, and he 
wrote to him. On leaving may I take away the 
olants I brought with me?— A CoNsTANT 
LEADER. 

* * You cannot claim the character you refer 
to. It was given asa private communication to 
your present employer. You may, of course, 
write to your old master and ask him for a 
character, and he will probably give it you 
direct. In seeking another situation give copies 
of testimonials (or characters) and preserve the 
originals, merely showing the originals on 
requcs'. If you have not given or sold the 
plants to your present employer—that is to say, 
if they have not been regarded by both him 
and you as being his property, you may take 
them with you. 


Erection of greenhouse.—I wish to 
erect a greenhouse for trade purposes ; it would 
be of wood and portable, but Iam told that if I 
make it above 6 feet 6 inches in height, I must 


employ a surveyor. Will you advise me — 
E. 8. B 


* * Ask your informant for the authority for 
his statement. It canonly be correct if the by- 
laws of the urban authority require that plans of 
such buildings must be submitted for approval, 
and that a surveyor is required to furnish such 
plans. Generally speaking, by-laws do not 
cover such cases, but you can do no harm by 
inquiring of the surveyor as to the authority. If 
you have any difficulty write again. 





BOOKS. 


“Te Chrysantheme a la grande 
fleur” (by Anatole Cordonnier).—This useful 
French treatise has just appeared in a second 
edition, and has been enlarged, revised, and 
corrected from observations made during the 
past season. The work is divided into four parts 
and is the result of the author’s personal experi- 
ence ; but, of course, it is intended chiefly for 
Continental growers. All the details of culti- 
vation from the cutting onwards are given. 
Manures, insects, and diseases, a fully descrip- 
tive list, and much other usefulinformation. As 
a piece of horticultural literature Mr. Cordon- 
nier’s work is a distinct success, for it is got up 
in good style, is neatly printed, is well illus- 
trated, and comprehensive in its scope. The 
price at which it is published, two shillings, is 
very moderate, and should ensure a large sale. 
It can be obtained of the author, Bailleul-Nord, 
France. 





Index of “Gardening.” —The index of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for last volume is now 
ready. It is published separately, three-half- 
pence, post free, and can be obtained from this 


office. 
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POULTRY. plumage closely set. The comb should be bright | melted resin. Then bury the bottle up to the 
‘ms red, large, and falling over, ear-lobes white and| neck in a stable dung-hil! in hot fermentation, 


smooth, face red, wattles short, thin, and round, | and leave it there for for a month or two. Ina 
and legs rather long, slender, and of a brilliant | few weeks after this operation break up the 
yellow. In the male the comb should be single, | soaked fruit in a large vessel, strain the liquor 
large, and well grown, the wattles long and| through a horsehair sieve, and add enough sugar 
pendent, ear-lobes clear white, without any | candy to sweeten it, according to taste. Bottle 
tinge of yellow, the hackle full and flowing, | off into neat glass bottles of a pint measure. 
neck long and curved, saddle rather broad, and| About sixty years ago I found a tramp in a 
tail flowing. The wings should not be large,|green lane on the rural outskirts of London 
but well clipped up, while the legs, like those | with a sack and hooked stick in quest of ripe 
of the hen, should be long, slender, and of a!|Sloes, ‘What are they for?” I inquired. 
| brilliant yellow. The hackle and saddle are| “ Well, I gets five shillings a bushel for them 
sometimes liable to become somewhat yellow, | to make port wine.” The Sloe liqueur can be 
which is objectionable and likely to disqualify. | further diluted with French brandy, and I have 
Spring chickens are killed at from ten to four-| used the rough, wild black Cherries of the 
teen weeks’ old, and, fortunately for the breeder, Himalayas for the above recipe.—W. H. IL. 


Hen with cramp (/. L. L.).—Cramp is, 
as a rule, caused through cold and wet. You 
cannot do more than keep the patient warm and 
rub the legs as you are doing. Bathing the legs 
with a strong liniment of hartshorn will some- 
times prove beneficial in cramp. Leg weakness 
is occasionally caused by the size and weight of 
the body being too great for the strength of the 
legs, The remedy in this case is to give strength 
by more nourishing food and by tonics. Fre- 
quent bathing in cold water is also beneficial, 
which can be effected by suspending the bird, 
by means of a towel, over a pail of water, so that 
the legs only will be immersed. If, however, 


your pullet does not recover the use of her legs there is nowa market for much smaller chickens 
within a week or two, she had better be killed, | ; i > alate na 
than formerly, because the sooner they can be | 


for if it bea case of cramp she would recover ina : 
short time.under your aia | Sot off the greater the profit. | AQUARIA. 


Preserving eggs.—Three years ago, when a 1d-fish in a its G. Poa 
the Royal Agricultural Show was held at Cam-| FOOD PROM GARDEN, CROHARD, Hold fet in deep tank { ) m4 


“spongy growth” that appeared upon your 








bridge, I bought a box for preserving eggs that AND FIELD, gold-fish was most probably caused through the 
was being exhibited there. The box opens top Pye water of the tank being too hard. The water 


and bottom, and can be turned over asit is fixed Orange marmalade. — Get Seville that was at times “turned on” would most 
ona frame. The instructions were to put in| Oranges, weigh them before you cut them up. | likely be much colder than that in the tank, 
your eggs as they come to hand, and cover with | To every pound of fruit allow one quart water, | and this sudden lowering of the temperature of 
sawdust which has been previously boiled and|2 Ib. good loaf-sugar. Take a sharp knife and the tank water would also be harmful to the 
dried (one of my cooks misunderstood and put it| cut the Oranges into slices as thin as possible, | fish, Gold-fish thrive best in shallow, stagnant 
in hot), the box to be turned over every two or | save all the pips, and cut through pith and pulp water. Your tank is too deep ; you woald 
three days. I find it answers perfectly, and| just as it comes. Pat the sliced fruit into a] succeed far better with the water half the 
only a short time ago my cook sent up some| bowl with the water as above, and the pips tied depth. If you think of starting gold-fish-keeping 
poached eggs that were six months old (at my | ina bit of coarse muslin loosely, and leave all afresh, it would be well before doing so to have 
suggestion), and no one detected that they were | for twenty-four hours. Then put in a pan and | the tank emptied and thoroughly cleansed, the 
not laid that morning. I have nointerest what- | boil briskly till the peel is quite soft and clear. bottom covered with about 2 inches of well- 
ever in the invention. The name on the box is| Then take out the muslin-bag and pips and add washed sand and shingle, and the roots of some 
T. Jenson, Stoke, Coventry. Mine holds 144) the sugar. Boil and keep it well stirred till a aquatic plants introduced. Gradually add the 
eggs, and, I believe, cost 10s. I have written out | little will jelly on a saucer. This is an excel- water, which should, if possible, be from a river 
the instructions and pasted them on the box.—/ lent way of making marmalade, and very in- or pond. Do not more than half fill the tank, 
W. A. Forpuam. expensive.—BripcGu. and when the water has stood for a fortnight or 

White Leghorns (XK. K. B.).—Leghorns __ Value of the Sloe.—Has anybody tasted | three weeks the fish may be put in. In future 
are apt to be deficient in size and weight, which | Sloe gin? I find old Scotch whiskey quite as|do not turn on the water from a tap into the 
in breeding every effort should be made to| good for making this liqueur. Fill a 2-gallon| tank, but let any you are going to add be of 
develop, and we do not think there is any | stone jar with ripe fruits, previously rubbed in| about the same temperature as the tank water. 
standard weight to qualify this breed for prize-| a cloth to cleanthem. Fill up with either of | A few water-snails introduced will prove bene- 
taking. The hen should be deep, broad, and| the above spirits. Cork very tightly, secure | ficial in keeping the water clear and free from 
rather square in make, with full, round chest and | with twine across the mouth, and seal with | green growth. 



















SAFE, SURE, AND ECONOMICAL. 
XL ALL Vaporizing Fumigator eaten | XT ALL, Liquid Weed Destroyer 


XL ALL Liquid Insecticide Wash . yy APT Tigiid Meteo ke 
XL ALL Tobacco Powder xi ALL Perfectly Soluble Manure 
XL ALL Lawn Sand | XL ALL Graduating Manure 


Can be obtained from nearly all 








erymen, Seedsmen, and Florists in the United Kingdom. 





REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 





If you cannot get supplied by your local firm drop a Post Card to the Manufacturer for the address of his nearest Agent, whic will be 
sent by return, together with a full set of Descriptive Pamphlets, containing Prices and Testimonials. 
Please see that all goods bear the Registered Trade Mark as above, 


C. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer & Patentee, OLD SHOT TOWER WHARF, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘* VAPORIZI NG, LONDON.” 
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URN ER’S splendid strain of Ten-week Stocks 
are the very best that money can buy for exhibition, 1s. 
per pkt.—J¢ JHN TURN K R, Wetherby, Yorks. 
QLD ENGLISH LAVENDER.—Nice bushy 
plants, 4 for ls. 6d., carriage paid.—JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yor ks. - 
INERARIA.—Choice French strain, is very 
superior in size of flowers and habit of plant, 1s. per pkt. 
—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 
URNER’S EXHIBITION ASTER.—The 
finest that can be had, ls. per pkt JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby. Yorks. = 
QTRAW BERRY PLANTS.—Strong plants of 
the following fine sorts: Sir Jos. Paxton, Garibaldi, 
President, Noble, Keen’s Seedling, 3s. per 100, carriage paid. 
—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 
HRYSANTHEMUM LATIFOLIUM (hardy 
white Marguerite). 4 strong plants from open ground, 
ns 3d., 12 for 2s. 6d., free—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 
orks. 
NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, pure white, 
one of the latest autumn flowers. 6 plants, 1s. 3d. ; 12 for 
9s., free JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. _ 
(JAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA ALBA, pure 
white flowers, very fine for hanging-baskets, very easy to 
grow. 3 strong plants, 1s. 3d., free—JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 


p! NKS, the old-fashioned double white, the 
- best for cutting, never bursts. 4 for 1s. 3d ; 12 for 2s. 6d ; 
100, 16s., carriage free.—JOHN TURNER, Wether! vy, Yorks, 


ELENIUM PUMILUM.—A good companion 

to the above, large bright yellow, and very free-flowering 

sll the season, 4 for 1s. 3d. ; 12 for 2s. 6d.—_ JOHN TURNER, 

Wetherby, Yorks. siptionds5 hy t: 

FUCHSIAS.— 12 strong cuttings, all distinct, 

- packed in damp Moss, and sent post free for 1s. 3d.— 
JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 

(i {RYSANTHEMUMS, early flowering. 12 

J fine and distinct cuttings for 1s. 3d., all named, free.— 
JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 



































RAN UNGULUS ACRIS FL.-PL. (Bachelor’s 
Buttons), quite hardy, flowers double yellow, very showy, 
and free flowering. 4 plants from open ground, 1s 3d.; 12 for 
2s. 6d., free. JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 
CHILLEA THE ‘‘ PEARL.”—A great im- 
provement on the old form, larger and purer white, and 
a better grower; a gem for cutting and for wreaths. 4 plants, 
op et 12 for 2s. 6d., free—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, 
orks. 
HE LARGE WHITE GARDEN LILY.— 
One of the most beautiful large-flowering bulbs from 
open ground, 6 for 1s. 9d.; 12 for 3s., carriage paid._ JOHN 
TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 


15 PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS, 4 named 


varieties, 1s. 3d. Handsome Auriculas, 12. 1s. 3d. 
Perennial Phlox, 4 named varieties, 15, 1s. 3d. Christmas 
Rose, 4, 1s. 34, Rockery Periwinkle, including double purple, 
large blue, small blue, variegated, 40, 1s. 3d., free.—_KATE, 
Harley Park, Callan, I reland._ 
YELLOW PRIMROSES, 100, 1s. 6d. 40 
Rockery plants, 4named varieties, Js. 3d. Honeysuckle, 
Sweet Climbing Woodbine, 8, 1s 3d. Ivy, small leaf, rapid 
grower, 100, 1s. 3d. Alstrcemeria (Peruvian Lily), handsome, 
hardy, 6, 1s 3a, free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 
HABPUR - CREWE DORONICUM, huge 
yellow Perennial Daisy, perpetual bloom, grow any- 
where, 12, 1s. 3d. Campanula giganteus, perennial blue, 12, 
1s. Double White Pinks, 15, ls. Oanterbury Bells (Sutton’s 
mixed), strong, 30, 1s.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Treland. 
‘YELLOW PERENNIAL FOXGLOVES, large 
variety, hardy, effective, strongly recommended, large 
flowering plants, 20, 1s. 3a. Solomon’s Seal, tall variety, 12, 
Is. 34. Double White Primroses (flowering), 12, Js. 6d. 
Pansies, mixed or yellow, 20, 1s. Lady Trevelyan, largest 
white perennial Aster, 15, ls. free.—KATE, Harley Park, 
Callan, Ireland. 



















































GREENFIELD’S LILIES! 


The name of Greenfield is too well known iu connection with 
Bulbs to require any other voucher for their excellence and 
superiority. Lilium auratum, grand bulbs, 10 to 15inches, 1s. 
each: 10s. 6d. doz.; smaller, 7s. and 4s. 6d. doz, ; speciosum 
album, 7s. 6d. doz.; rubrum and roseum, 6d. each; 5s. doz. ; 
and multiflorum punctatum, 7d. each ; 6s. doz. ; umbellatum, 
grand stuff, 2s. 6d. doz. ; 6 sorts, 2 of each, 12, 6s. Allcarriage 
paid, Richly Illustrated Horticultural Guide on application. 

GREENFIELD, GRAINGER, & CO., 
Nurseries, Earlsfield, S.W. 


66 (AMPANULA GRANDIS,” pure white 

Bellflower, ditto, lovely blue, grand for cutting ; last 
long in water ; improve yearly. 4 roots, 2 of each, 1s., free.— 
Mrs, BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 


(HARMING HARDY CLIMBER (American 
Bellbine).—Once plarted last years. Grows 20 ft. in 
season. Enormous pure white Bellflower; ditto, large hand- 
gome pink, 2 each var., 1s. free; instructions. — MRs. 
BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 
66 DELIG HTFUL PERFUME,” WINTER 
HELIOTROPE. Blooms at Xmas outdoors. Useful 
plants for table, scenting the whole room. Hardy. 4 strong 
plants, ls., free.—Mrs. BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 


OMATO PLANTS.—Good strong plants of 
E. Ruby, Challenger, C. Rouge, Duke of York, to fruit 
end of May. All from pots, 1s. 6d. per doz., free for cash. 
Unsolicited Testimonial :—'' Dear Sir,—Tomato plaute arrived 
in grand form this morning. Please find cheque for 300 more 
at your earliest convenience.—F. A.”—W. F. SMITH, Olent, 
Stourbridge. 
i} HOO TOMATO PLANTS.—Early Ruby, 
5 Ham Green, Criterion, Excelsior, Lancashire 
Favourite, Crimson Queen (exhibition). These varieties are 
all transplanted, lift splendidly, are 10 in. to 12in. high, thick 
at their first flower. Truss price, 1s. €d. doz., car. paid.— 
E. WILKINSON, The Hollies, Tarnforth. 
ERANLUMS.—Autumn-struck Scarlet Vesu- 
vius, 1s. 3d. doz., 7s. 190, 60s. 1,000. Henry Jacoby, John 
Gibbons, Lady Sheffield, Happy Thought, and Silver-leaf, 
1s. 8d. doz , 10s. 100. Calceolarias, Golden Gem, ls. doz., 5s. 100, 
Free for cash,—J. HOATH, Blackness, Crowborough, Sussex, 
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HE YELLOW COLUMBINE, from the 


Rocky Mountains, hardiest and handsomest of all Oolum- 


bines. 3 well-rooted plants, Is., free, with directions. — 
JOHN RAYNER, Highfield, Southampton. 





THE HARDY MAIDEN-HAIR (Thalictrum 


adiantifolium).—Fine foliage, closely resembling the 


famous Fern. Excellent for cutting. Flourishes anywhere. 
3 wel-norig? plants, 1s, free, with directions. RAYNER, 
as above. 





IANT PRIMROSE of JAPAN (Primula 


japonica), 2 ft. high, all colours between pure white and 


the deepest crimson and purples, quite Berets easily glen 
Three good plants, 1s , free, with directions,.— AYNER. 





TPURFING DAISY (Pyrethrum Tchihatchewi). 


—A fine thing for carpeting bare places under trees, &c., 


mosey evergreen foliage, white Marguerite flowers, spreads 
very quickly. 
RAYNER, 88 above. 


4 good plants, 1s. free, with directions.— 





Laurel Cottage, Hailsham, Sussex. — 


PERIPLOCA.—A hardy climber of great merit, 


and too seldom seen. Very rapid grower, handsome, 


conspicuous foliage, and handsome purple flowers. Improves 
yearly. 2strong plants, ls., free, with directions —RAY NER, 
as above. 





ARNATIONS.—Raby Castle, strong plants 
from open ground, 6s., 100, or what offer 7—WM. JONES, 





ALOXINIAS.—Her Majesty, new white, 12 


bulbs to flower this year, 33.—G. DRAKE, Florist, 


Cathay’s Terrace, Cardiff. 





D WARF MAMMOTH CAULIFLOWER.— 


The best early Cauliflower, strong, transplanted plants, 


post free, 1s. 9d. per 100. Sutton’s Perfection Tomato, very 
high quality, strong plants, post free, 1s. 3d. per dozen.— 
F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S , Maidenhead 





EW AND SELECTED FUCHSIAS.—12 
Doubles, 28. ; 6, 1s. 3d. 12 Singles, 2s. ; 6, 1s. 3d, Best 


in cu'tivation. 40 varieties, 7s. 6d.—J. JAMES, Nurseries, 
Sovth Knighton, Leicester. 





EW DBLE. IVY GERANIUMS.—l12 choice 
var., 38.; 6, 1s. 94. All the very finest.—J. JAMES, 


South Knighton, Leicester. 





UCHSIAS, large as tea-cups; Double Ivy 
Geraniums; 12 varieties of either, named, 2s,—COLH, 
Cardiff-street. Ogmore-vale, Glam. 





DEARSON’S NEW ZONALS.—12 choice 
vars,, 3a. 3d. ; 6, 1s. 94. Doubles, 12, 3s. 3d. : 6, 1s. 9d. My 


selection.—J. JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 





TOMATO PLANTS.—Comet, smooth fruit, 
good sturdy plants, out sixty’s, 1s. 3d. doz., 8s. 100.— 
CHANDITEER, Southeott, Leighton. Beds. 





VARNATIONS, Border, strong layers.—Mrs, 
Muir, Mrs. Hole, Salisbury, Raby Castle, large Cerise Pink, 


2s, doz —TRUSTEES late J. Stevenson, Timperley, Cheshire. 





HUCHKKA sanguinea, Dbl. White Rockets, 
Lobelia cardinalis, Dbl. White Pyrethrums, ls. 6d. Spireea 
filipendula, Omphalodes verna, Dbl. and Sgl. White Campan- 
ula persicifolia, Dielytra eximea, Anemone japonica, white, 
1s. doz , free.—REYNOLDS, Owston Ferry, Doncaster, 
HRYSANTHEMUMS, SURPLUS STOCK. 
—I have about 350 strong rooted cuttings of well-known 
varieties to dispose of at 28. 6d. doz., carriage paid, or what 
offers for the lov? List on application —GARDENER, The 
Gardens, Halton Place, Hellifield, Yorks. 


[,OBELIA.—Strong rooted cuttings, true to 
name, Emperor William or Maid of Murray, post free 
per 100, 27 stamps.—MAYLETT, Florist, Worcester. 


ERANIUMS, Autumn-struck.—Scarlet Vesu- 
vius, 1s. 3d. doz.; 7s 100; 60s. 1,000, Henry Jacoby and 
John Gibbons, 1s. 9d. doz. ; 108. 6d. 100. Happy Thought, Pink, 
Silver-leaf, Ivy-leaf, Double Pink, and Variegated Ivy-leaf, 
1s. 8d. doz. ; 10s. 100, free. Cash with order.—-C. ROFE, White- 














ROSE CULTIVATION, as practised in France, 
Germany, Bulgaria, &c., with valuable instructions to 
growers and amateurs, ROSE PERFUMES, the various 
methods of distillation, &c. By J. Ch. Sawer, F.1.8 , 8vo, 
plates, 2s. 6d.,postfree.—W. J. SMITH, 43, North-st., Brighton. 


(JHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Australian Gold, 

Mrs. Weeks, Hume Long, Pride of Exmouth, Lady Byron, 
O. W. Richardson, Arona, General Roberts, Edith Tabor, 
Lady Ridgway, Maggie Shea, Mrs. J. Shrimpton. The above 
lot for 10s.; or 6 fords. Strong plants.—G. DRAKE, Florist, 
Cathay’s- terrace, Cardiff. 











\ | ONTBRETIAS.—Pottsi (scarlet), crocosme- 

flora (orange), exquisite hardy Gladiolus-like flowers, 
20, 1s. 3d. Anemone japonica, 15, ls.3d. French Anemones, 
brilliant colours, 36, Is. Gentian acaulis, 12, 1s. Lobelia 
‘2 te ea hardy, 4, 1s., free—-KATE, Harley Park, Callan, 
Ireland, 


pe RENNIALS.—200 varieties, cheap. Cata- 
logue free. Yellow Day Lilies, fragrant, hardy, 12, 1s. 3d, 
Afghan Lily (Schizostylis), 15, 1s. Anthemis  tinctoria, 
Sulphur Perennial Marguerite, 12, 1s. 6d. Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, White Perennial Daisy, 12, 1s. 6d., free-—KATE, 
Harley Park, Callan, Ireland, . tee 07 
IOLETS.—Czar, large blue, 24, 1s. 4d. 
King of Violets, double indigo, 12, 1s. ; double red, 12, 
Js., all hardy, fragrant. Narcissus (mixed), 24, 1s. White 
Gladiolus, 15, 1s. Lady’s Rutile, White Campanula, 6, 1s. 
free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Treland. 











Vi INTER CHERRY (PHYSALIS), lovely 
hardy, scarlet-berried perennial, grow anywhere, in- 

valuable for decoration, 15, 1s, Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium), 

blue, 6, Is., free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


PRING FLOWERING PLANTS, &c.—144, 

free, 28. 12 of each: Potentillas, Pansies, Carnations, 
Pyrethiums, Lychnis, 8. Williams, Primrose and Polyan- 
thus, Lupins, Canterbury Bells, Oriental Poppy, Shirley 
Poppy, dark Wallfower; all autumn sows, strong plants to 
loom this season. Wallflower plants, Blood-red, 1s, 6d. 100, 
free. Cornflower plants, ls. 6d 100, free. Shirley Poppy 
plants, 1s. 6d. 100, free. 200 Autumn-sown Lettuce plants, 
is fc.. free.—J DUOKER, Florist, Haxey, vid Doncaster. 
QPECIAL OFFERS.—50 fine evergreen trees 

and shrubs, 14 to 4 feet, good variety, 5s. ; carriage paid, 
fs. 6d.. Privet, Oval-leaf, 1 to 14 feet, 3s. 9d, 100. Bush 
Roses, choice name?, 12 varieties, 4s 9d; (six, 28. 6d.) 
—H. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Fleet, Hants. 
pRiM ROSES, strong plants, double white, 

double yellow, single litac, 1s. 6d. doz. ; 28 worth free.— 
G. BOULTON Jnr., Moddershall, Stone, Staffs. 


GO CHOICE HARDY CARNATIONS, 3s. 6d., 
neluding Duchess of Fife Alice Ayres, Mrs. Muir, 
Danger, Reynolds Hole, Juno, Henry Irving, Jane, Lord Byron, 
Mrs. Holmes.—BOULTUN JNR., Moddershall, Stone, Staffs. 
ARE CACII.—Strong rooted plants. List 
on application.—Mrs. BRAMWELL, Woodside, East- 
leigh, near Southampton, 
























YHRYSANTHEMUMS.—18 strong plants, 2s. 
18 grand sorta, including Mme. Carnot. V. Morel, Schwabe, 
&e.—BUTLER, Nurseries, Marlpool, Derby. 


(JARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—For exhibi- 


bition or border; selected from over 200 varieties ; truly 
named, strong establighed plants from single pots, 4s. 6d, doz. ; 
6, 2s. 6d. A special lot for border, unnamed, 3s. 6d. doz. ; 6, 
1s. 9d, Catalogue free.—G. ARMITAGE, Churwell, nr. Leeds. 


iP CHOICE PINKS: Anne Boleyn, Ernest 
Ladhams, Early Rose, Earl of Essex, Empress of India, 
Her Majesty, Magnum Bonum, Mrs. Pettifer, Snowflake, Mr. 
George, Homer, Mrs. Dalke, 3s. 6 Choice DELPHINIUMS: 
Belladonna, England’s Pride, Milton,Orel, Figaro, Lorenza, 2s. 
6 HELIANTHUS (Perennial Suntiowers) : Multitiorus, Soliel 
d’Or, maximus, Strumosum, semi-plenum, Miss Mellish, 2s. 
The 3 sets, 63., all carriage free—J. LANGFORD, Fiorist, 
Withington, Lanc 
YE LLOW MARGUERITE FEU D’OR.—This 
grand single yellow, splendid habit, wonderfully free 
bloomer, for either pots or bedding, and for cutting is not 
to be equalled for its beautiful colour. Can now be supplied 
at ls. «d. per doz., strong rooted euttings; or 8s. per 1v0. 
Also White Marguerites same price.—CHARLES W. LAW, 
Nurseryman, Manor Park Nursery, East Finchley, 
London, N. 
QTRAW BERRY PLANTS (a speciality).— 
Large strong runners from young and fertile stock only. 
Royal Sovereign, 2s, 6d. per 100; Sensation (new 1892), Loxford 
Hall Seedling, Newton Seedling, Thury, Commander, and 
Cardinal, Auguste Nicaise, 2s. 100; Nobles and Competitors, 
Is, 100. Other var. equally cheap and truly named.—HEAD, 
Hanham. Bristol 


CIERNS! FERNS !—40 rare roots, 16d., free, 
11 sorts—Maiden-hair, Ceterach, Adiantum etc. Just 
the time to plant.— H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Jorset. 


ILIES OF THE VALLEY.—3-year-old 
flowering crowns, 1s. 6d. 100, free. Trumpet sweet 
climbing Honeysuckles, 1s. 3d. dozen, free.—A, SYMONDS, 
65, East-street, Horncastle. 
HE BEST OF ALL CLIMBERS is CALY- 
STEGIA PUBESCENS, a grand double climber, 
flowers its entire length, with lovely Carnation-like flowers, 
also a grand single variety, two each of these lovely climbers, 
1s., free, with instructions.—GA4RDENER, Maulden-road, 
Flitwick, Beds. 































HKYSANTHEMUMS, rooted plants.—36 


moat useful varieties, named, all different, including 


Molyneux, Golden Gate, V. Morel, Baron Hirsch. Ool. Smith, 
P. Borel, &c., for 28. 9d. AURICULAS, choice alpine mixed, 
splendid plants, 4s. doz. MARGUERITES, large white and 
yellow, good plants. FUOCHSIAS of sorts, including Sunray. 
CALCEOLARIA Golden Gem. best yellow, Heliotrope, dark, 
1s. doz.; 6s. 6d. 100, 
carriage paid. Cash. 25 may be had at 100 rate.—W. H. 
SMITH, Nurseries, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


LOBELIA, best blue, 3s. 100 All 










ERANIUMS.—Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 


carriage paid, cash with order. Scarlet Vesuvius, also 


white, 1s. 3d. doz., 3s. 9d. for 50, 7s. 100 ; Queen of Whites, 
very fine, Bijou Silver Leaf, 1s. 6d. doz., 98. 100; Ivy-leaf 
double Pink, Happy Thought, 1s. 6d. doz. ; Iceland Poppy, 
mixed colours, Pansies, 1s. doz. —WALTER HICKs, The 
Gardens, Burwash, Sussex. 





BODMIN, CORNWALL, 


FIFTH ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, 


NOVEMBER 10th, 1897. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c, complete from 48s., post free, twc 
stamp. 8. HARTLEY & OO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley Yorkshire. 


ENTS! TENTS! !—Nearly new. Cost over 


£6. Made of white waterproof linen, 40 feet in circum- 








ference, 10 feet high, with pole, mallet, runners, lines, pegs, 
and bag. All complete, 25s. 


ARDEN NETTING, for protecting fruit- 
trees, seeds, &c , from the birds. At such prices it will 
soon put money in your pocket. Tanned and rotiess, 100 yards 
by L yard, 33.; 200 yards by 1 ard, 6s.; 300 yards by 1 yard, 9s. 
Can supply any length and width. Orders over 5s., carriage paid. 


HITE WATERPROOF RUBBER 


SHEETS, fitted with brass eyelets, displaced by 
Government, but little used. Most useful for Aprons, Horse 
Cloths, keeping anything dry, for Camping-out, &e., &e. Our 
price, 6 by 3 feet, 4s. 

THE UNIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, East-street 
Works, Reading. Name paper. 


TENTS! TENTS !—Extra deep walls, latest 
improved patterns. Suitable for gardens, cricket, or 
camping-out purposes. 40 feet in circumference, pegs, poles, 
mallet, and lines, complete (with tent bag included). These 
tents are white, and have only been used a little by Her 
Majesty's Government, and cost over £6 each. I willsend 
one complete for 30s. Can be sent on approval. N.B.—I 
have a quantity of tents from 10s. to 20s, each, but the tents 
which please my customers most are those I send out at 30s. 
each. Special arrangements can be made to customers 
requiring 10 or 20 tents, Price Lists of marquees, all sizes, 
post free.—HENRY JOHN GASSON, Government Con- 
tractor, Rye, Sussex. 


TENTS. —Cost the Government over £6 each. 
Made of pure white Waterproof Linen ; scarcely used. 
40 feet circumference, 10 feet high, with poles, pegs, runners, 
lines, mallet and bag, &c. Including the very latest improve- 
ments to stand all climates aud weather Very adaptable for 
Oricket, Tennis, Bathing, Fishing, Camping out, Lawns, 
3oating Parties, &c. All complete and ready for use. Price 
30s each. These are all picked Tents, and are as good as 
new. Special quotations for 3 or more. Can be sent on 
approval. Twojust supplied Buckingham Palace. Catalogues 
of Marquees free; also genuine testimonials for reference. 
ARMY GROUND RUBBER SHEETS, 6 feet by 3 feet, 
indispensable when camping out, 4s.each, Can be used with 
the Tents.—A. POTTER, Tent Manutacturer, Melbourne 
Works, Wolverhampton. Maker to the Queen and Prince of 
Wales. 
LOWER-POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 
1897 Tllustrated Catalogue Horticultural Pottery, free.—T. 
PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. 
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FRUIT. 


NUT-GROWING FOR PROFIT. 
Witt the Editor of Garpenine kindly publish 
an article upon the successful cultivation of 
Nuts for the market, or give a few practical 
outlines on the subject ?—W. H. H. 


*,* Nut culture is well worth the attention 
of amateurs. Many who grow Nuts ruin their 
trees by allowing them to produce a forest of 
sucker growth, which is quite useless. On the 
other hand, we have seen many failures owing to 
the ‘‘let-alone” system for a time, the result 
being worthless spray growth. Another 
point deserving of attention is the source from 
which trees are secured—whether seedlings or 
layers. The latter succeed best in certain soils 
—indeed, in all. Attention is needed as regards 
variety in certain soils and localities. Some 
kinds grow better than others. Some growers 
have a preterence for bushes, others trees on a 
leg or stem. We prefer the latter, though it is 
only fair to add that we have seen equally good 
results on what may be termed old stools, which 
isa many-stemmed bush. Such trees, unless 
sucker growths are kept down with a strong 
hand, are the first to go wrong and become 
unfruitful. Of course, in the case of Nuts for 
profit the crop is a permanent one, and this 
allows of feeding and other attentions ; but let 
us add it is useless to feed unless the trees or 
heads are given due attention also. 

We cannot go into the market value of 
Nuts, but there is usually a good demand (which 
in certain seasons cannot be met), especially if 
anyone can store for a time, as at the gathering 
season there is usually a glut in the market. 


VARIETIES. 

Most of our readers are aware the difference 
between Cob Nuts and Filberts is only a slight 
one, and some are difficult to distinguish ; the 
difference is in the length of the husks, Filberts 
having longer husks than the ordinary Cob Nuts. 
The common Nut of the wood is not a variety 
to grow for profit, so need not be described. 
Doubtless most of our Nut-growers are aware 
the Nut is a huge tree, grown on a single stem. 
In suitable soil we have seen trees of large pro- 
portions. For profit the Kentish Nut is one of 
the best. This is strictly a Cob Nut, very large, 
and prolific, and a certain bearer, being liked 
in the market. It is a variety we recom- 
mend “‘W. H. H.” to cultivate. A few 
Seasons ago we saw some splendid trees of this 
variety in the Maidstone district, and it is a 
kind that does well as a standard. Another 
excellent Cob Nut is Webbs’ Prize. This pro- 
duces its fruit in large clusters, and is of first- 
rate quality. There are some others, such as 
Pearson’s Prolific Cob, a short, round Nut, a 
great cropper, and smaller than the Cob named 
above, but remarkably prolific. This rarel 
fails to bear, and with the Cosford Cob should be 
planted amongst the larger kinds, as they pro- 
duce a profusion of male catkins, and these are 
needed for fertilisation. The Cosford Cob is 
almost round, with a thinner shell than many ; 
it is of good flavour, and a great bearer. In 





























Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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desirable varieties. 


fair croppers. We now come to the true 


FILBertTs, and probably these are more valued 
than Cobs by some, but they are not superior, 
and if ‘‘W. H. H.” does not wanta large variety 
he should grow the Red Filbert, the best 


splendid bearer, with thick shell and long husk, 
having a red skin. It is a good grower and 
one of the most profitable. This variety is an 
excellent companion to the Kentish Cob, and 
we consider that they are the two best for 
profit. The Prolific Filbert is a fine Nut, pro- 
duced in greater profusion than the red variety. 
It has more Nuts on a bunch, with a pretty, 
frizzled husk. It is a favourite variety for 
the table. The alba or White-skinned Filbert, 
a variety often seen growing in country gardens, 
is a most profitable fruit. It produces freely, 
but is lessin demand than the others named on 
account of the Nuts being less showy. The 
Purple-l+aved is very pretty, having deep purple 
Jeaves and fruit. It is, however, less prolific, 
but deserves a note for its ornamental foliage. 
The Kentish Filbert is less known. In the north, 
on a cold, clay soil, it sometimes fails to grow 
freely, so we do not say much in its favour, but 
it is one of the best where it succeeds. The list 
of Filberts may be prolonged. Many grow the 
Blane, a selection of alba, a grand Nut in all 
respects, and one of the best tor market ; but it 
is so like alba that we class it with that good 
variety ; indeed, alba and the two first-named 
Filberts are the best of the race. A good 
Filbert is known under the name of Wroxham 
Park, but we see no difference in it from the 
alba or White-skinned. 


CULTIVATION. 

The Nut likes a good, deep, loamy soil, such as 
Apples delight in, but it grows on poor soils; also 
on clay. We find, however, a drained soil is the 
best if deep. Planting is best done in early 
autumn, say October, the sap being soon on the 
move. We advise ample space between the 
trees—15 feet to 20 feet each way tor large 
trees. This allows of air and sun reaching all 
parts of the tree. Of course, one may plant 
much closer, and in a few years, by trans- 
planting every other tree, give the desired 
space. Previous to planting, trench the land 
well and manure freely, placing the manure well 
under the trees. The distance given is for 
trained trees, but for, say, a tree with a single 
stem, | foot to 3 feet would be best. From the 
stem should proceed six to nine shoots or 
branches. Endeavour to shape the tree like a 
vase or cup, keeping the centre thin. These 
branches, when old enough, produce lateral 
growths which are spurred in like an Apple, 
leaving each year a few inches of young growth 
on each leader or main branch. On these are 
produced the catkins needed to fertilise the 





female blossoms. 


PRUNING 


is best done late, either end of March or early in 
April. 
destroyed, but so much depends upon season, if 


If done too early much of the bloom is 


flavoured of all the true Filbert section, a 


APRIL 3, 1897. 
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a el a 
small gardens this and the Pearson’s Prolific are 
There are several other 
distinct Cobs, but the above are the best for 
profit, though some of the foreign kinds are 


early or late, and age of trees, if old or young, 
and variety. Trees, as they attain size and bear 
a crop, are benefited by copious supplies of food, 
either in the way of a top-dressing of decayed 
manures or liquid-manure, and old trees when 
once in bearing condition give little trouble. 
We advise pruning to a short spur growth, as 
advised, and to keep all sucker growth removed. 
If the trees show too much wood, stop food 
supplies. We have found it advantageous to 
shorten growths early in autumn, and finally 
prune at the time advised. 

When planting, secure good trees at the start. 
Seedlings are not advisable, but trees from 
layers ; the fruit comes much truer. They can 
be obtained at a moderate cost if the pur- 
chaser goes to a large grower, who grows the 
best kinds and from layers. Grafting is also a 
means of producing a dwarf tree, and such 
trees are very prolific, requiring scarcely any 
pruning ; but they cost more at the start. By 
getting good trees at the start there is less 
trouble in training them, as they are trained to 
a single leg or stem unless bushes are desired. 
The Nut when grown as advised well 
deserves an open position, not shaded by other 
trees, and if due attention is paid to pruning 
gives a good return. The land between the 
trees should be kept clean by hoeing. Deep 
digging is not advisable, and manure may be 
given in autumn or spring, as much depends 
upon the size of trees; in fact, there is little 
labour in the season if the hoe is kept going 
freely. By manuring in early spring the trees 
when large get the food at the season required. 





Apple Nelson’s Codlin.—This is a very 
late and distinct-looking Codlin. It is a very 
high-flavoured kind with yellow flesh, and 
nothing can be better for cooking. It is a large 
and bright yellow Apple, and keeps well until 
the end of December. It is a kind I should 
not recommend to be planted, except it may be 
one tree, as it is a shy bearer in our garden. We 
have three trees of it growing ina bush form, 
and from 7 feet to 10 feet high. During the 
eight years I have had them under my charge 
they have not given a bushel of fruit. These 
trees are from fifteen to twenty years’ old, and 
in the best of health. Nor is it from being too 
severely pruned, as they are allowed to grow 
somewhat freely. As they are strong growing, 
I resolved to try what lifting would do for one 
of them, about three years ago, as also root- 
pruning. In each instance the results are no 
better, and I have resolved to allow them to 
remain another season, and if they do not 
improve I shall destroy them. ‘The trees are 
growing in three different aspects, but they do 
not bloom to speak of. Such shy-bearing kinds 
as this Red Astrachan and Reinette du Canada 
are not worth the room they occupy in our 
garden, when compared with some other kinds 
growing by their side.—J. Crook. 


Pruning newly-planted fruit-trees. 
—If pruning is done at all, I would leave it till 
now, and by so doing the grower can better 
judge how much cutting is necessary. My plan 
is to remove all useless spray and to cut terminal 
shoots, according to the strength of the tree or 
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the variety, some kinds needing more pruning 
than others. I certainly advise a certain amount 
of pruning of trees at this season if they break 
freely and are of a fair size. In pruning I find 
it advisable to cut the lateral shoots to within 
three eyes of the base where they spring from, 
and to cut strong leading shoots to half their 
length, as if left in a season or two the young 
trees present an uneven appearance, being thin 
in places and crowded in others. Of course, as 
regards pruning fruit-trees just planted, other 
means must be taken to get good results. Prun- 
ing may have been done earlier, but if the wood 
is of a fair length it is a simple matter when the 
trees have broken later on to rub off any buds, 
and pruning of strong shoots may then be done 
when the lower buds are well started and 
growing away freely. Trees left a season un- 
pruned after planting are less shapely than those 
pruned at the time named.—W. 


Plum Pershore Yellow Egg.—tThis 
Plum at present seems to be grown principally 
in the districts from whence it takes its name. 
In Worcestershire it is grown in enormous quan- 
tities for the supply of the midland and northern 
markets, and such is its prolific character that 
the wonder is it has not been planted in larger 
numbers in other parts of the kingdom. It is 
called by some Pershore Yellow Egg, but this 
name is, I think, a little misleading, as all the 
fruits I have seen have been much under the 
ordinary Egg Pium in size. It is strictly a 
cooking Plum, and makes a most delicious pre- 
serve. It is said, and, I believe, with truth, 
that large quantities of this Plum are used in 
the manufacture of Apricot-jam, a percentage, 
no doubt, of the latter fruit being added to give 
it the particular flavour.—J. 


Pear Passe Crassane.—This is a fine 
late Pear not often met with, owing, no doubt, 
to its being rather shy in some parts of the 
country. Even whereit does succeed it will some- 
times miss bearing, and for no apparent reason, 
but this only occurs now and again. In spite 
of this it should find a place in every good col- 
lection, as the fruit comes into use when Pears 
are nearly over. In some catalogues its time of 
ripening is given from January to March, but I 
have never had it in good condition after the 
third week in January. The fruits should be 
left on the tree, weather permitting, until the 
second week in November, and then they are 
best stored in the Apple room if the latter is 
separate from the Pear room, as they keep much 
better in the cooler atmosphere of that struc- 
ture. Ifthe fruit room is for both Apples and 
Pears, then place them in the coolest part. 
This will prevent them shrivelling. Towards 
the end of the year place them in the Pear room 
proper or in a warm, dry room, and here they 
will ripen to perfection. The fruits have a 
dark brown russety skin, which is thick like 
that of Bergamotte d’Espéren, and white flesh, 
which when well ripened is juicy and richly 
flavoured. As may be supposed, the tree 
should have a position against a warm wall, and 
unless so grown the produce is valueless. It 
does best on the Pear stock, and is one of those 
varieties of Pears that is greatly improved by 
double grafting. As regards the form of tree, 
it is equally good either as a fan or horizontal 
trained tree or as a cordon.—A. 


Plants for zinc window-box (Lan- 
cashire Lad ).—There are not many subjects free 
from insect foes and diseases of all kinds. As 
you are at present satisfied with the modest 
Crocus, perhaps Dwarf Tom Thumb Nas- 
turtiums would suit you best. Sow seed now 
in the warmest place you can, and plant these 
6 inches apart when about 3 inches high. You 
will gain time by sowing now and planting early 
in April. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and Begonias 
will also last through the entire season. Next 
year, when planting bulbs, try the blue 
Ncilla sibirica and white ditto; also Tulips and 
Hyacinths. They will follow after Crocuses, 
and carry you round to the time when more 
tender subjects for early and late summer 
blooming can safely be planted. 


Index of “ Gardening.”—The index of 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for last volume is now 
It is published separately, three-half- 


pence, post free, and can be obtained from this 
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CAMELLIAS AFTER FLOWERING. 


GENERALLY speaking, these plants make their 
growth and form their bloom buds during the 
months of March, April, and May, and the more 
substantial and luxuriant those growths are 
during that time, the greater in both quantity 
and size the flowers will be. A proper con- 
dition of the roots is one of the ma’n promoters 
of success, without which other attentions will 
prove unavailing. It is therefore necessary to 
impress upon all who desire to have their 
Camellia-plants in the finest possible condition, 
the necessity of looking to their roots at the out- 
set, and then by proper attention afterwards 
success will be ensured. While making its 
growth there is no hard-wooded plant which will 
stand watering at the root more freely than the 
Camellia, and where the drainage is good water 
should be supplied unstintingly. Whether in 
pots or planted out, dryness at the roots or in 
the atmosphere is an evil of the greatest magni- 
tude in the case of Camellias. The soil in which 
Camellias luxuriate should be never really dry 
at any time, but it should be kept extra wet 
during the growing season, and the foliage should 
be kept well syringed with clean soft water 
daily, morning and evening. Under such con- 
ditions as these healthy plants will produce 
strong healthy growth which should bear an 
abundance of blossoms in due season. Where 
many cut flowers are in demand a good supply 
of Camellia blossoms is very acceptable, and 
with this view in mind the plants are well worth 
all the attention that can be given them during 
the growing season, as well as at all other times. 
All kinds of dirt and insects should be cleared 
off the old wood before the young growths have 
made much progress. When in bloom it is 
difficult to syringe them without blemishing 
the flowers. Asa rule, this operation has to be 
stopped during the flowering season, and then 
the plants sometimes become unclean; in all 
such cases it is well to have them thoroughly 
cleaned before the young leaves are formed. 
Sponging is one of the surest ways of cleaning 
them, but it is rather tedious, and where 
dirt and insects are not very hard and 
fast heavy syringings will remove the greater 
part. In the case of Camellias which are planted 
out, of course, they are stationary, and so cannot 
be moved into any particular atmosphere, but 
this need be no drawback against their perfect 
development, as they grow just as freely and 
more satisfactorily in an ordinary greenhouse than 
in any vinery or hot, steaming place. When the 
plants are in pots or boxes they are generally 
shifted into some other house (different from 
that in which they have been blooming) to make 
their growth—but a very hot piace should 
always be avoided in such cases. There is no 
denying that Camellias will make long shoots in 
a close, heated shady atmosphere, but the finest 
flowering plants will never be produced in such 
a place. A temperature of 60 degs. at night and 
70 degs. by day with sun-heat is most suitable to 
the substantial growth and perfect development 
of the wood and buds of the Camellia. A liberal 
admission of fresh airon finedays does them much 
good, as the growth is then rendered firm fromthe 
first, and its thorough ripening early in the sea- 
son is an absolute certainty. Apart from securing 
plenty of growth and flower buds the ripening is 
ofthe utmost importance, and too much attention 
cannot be given to this, as imperfectly opened 
flowers and buds dropping prematurely are 
some of the results arising from unripe wood. 
The earliest wood will, as a rule, give the 
earliest blooms, and when Camellia flowers are 
wanted in October and November, early growth 
and an early ripening of the wood will supply 
these without much difficulty. When once the 
bloom buds have been formed syringing should 
cease and more air should be given, but nothing 
like a drier state at the roots should at any time 
follow. Dryness at the roots is fatal to Camel- 
lias. Ha. 


Begonia Paul Bruant.—As this gets 
more distributed it will doubtless be largely 
grown for the purpose of winter blooming. It 
needs the temperature of an intermediate-house 
or cool end of the stove. B. Paul Bruant is 
presumably of hybrid origin, but some twenty 
years ago or so there was a Begonia occasionally 
to be met with in the London nurseries under 
the name of B. valida, which, I believe, bore a 
general resemblance to this newer form.—H. 
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THE ROCKFOILS (SAXIFRAGA). 


Tus is a family of beautiful garden plants, true 
alpines for the most part, and differing widely 
in character from each other. Fortunately, in 
spite of their alpine habitats, they are not at all 
difficult to grow, and are thereforefamiliar plants 
in all good gardens. We have roughly divided 
the family into four great sections :— 


THE Mossy OR HyPNoIpEs SECTION is the best 
known and easily recognised by their moss-like 
foliage, so freshly green, especially in autumn 
and winter, when most plants show decay, and 
their countless white flowers springing from this 
carpet in spring make them very precious in 
gardens. These mossy kinds are especially suited 
for the tasteful practice of carpeting the bare 
ground beneath taller plants. They are admir- 
able for their fresh green hue, with which they 
clothe rocks and banksin winter. Next to these 
we may place the big silvery group as represented 
by such kinds as 8. Aizoon and the pyramidal- 
flowering 8. Cotyledon of the Alps. Consider- 
ing the freedom with which these grow in all 
cool climates, even on the level ground, and their 
beauty of flower and of foliage, they are perhaps 
the most precious group of alpine flowers we 
possess. Anybody with a cottage garden can 
grow them. The London Pride section is 
another of great beauty inits way. These thrive 
under ordinary circumstancesin lowland gardens, 
etc., and soon naturalise themselves in lowland 
woods and copses. But the most brilliant 
Rockfoils, so far as flower is concerned, are 
the purple Rockfoil (S. oppositifolia) group 
and its near allies. Here we have tufts of 
splendid colour in spring with the same 
dwarfness and the most perfect hardiness. 
The large, leathery-leaved group of Rockfoils, of 
which the Siberian 8. crassifolia is best known, 
is also of much importance ; the constitution of 
its members is such that they thrive in ordinary 
soil and on the level ground ; there are various 
other minor groups. Such of the smaller and 
rarer alpine species as require any particular 
attention should be planted in moist sandy loam 
mingled with grit and broken stone, and made 
very firm. Very dwarf and rather slow-growing 
kinds, like S. cxsia and 8. aretoides, should be 
surrounded by half-buried pieces of stone, so as 
to prevent their being trampled on or overrun, 
and stone will also help to preserve the ground 
in a moist, healthy condition in the dry season, 
when they are most likely to suffer. Very dry 
winds in spring sometimes have a bad effect on 
Saxifrages when such precautions are not taken. 
When in established tufts they are apt to throw 
out stem roots into their own cushions, so to say 
—cushions frequently moist during the autumn 
and winter months. When the tufts are 
suddenly dried, the plants suffer if the ground 
roots be dried too. Want of space prevents 
more than an outline of the family being given, 
but we may point out the best kinds. 


SILvERY ROCKFOILS. 

Yrttow Mountain Rockrorn (8. Aizoides). 
—This is a native plant, and is well known in 
gardens. It has glistening green leaves dotted 
at the margin, and the flowers, produced in 
umbels, are of an orange-yellow colour, some- 
times passing into a bright rich red hue. This 
species likes a cool, moist, sandy loam, and 
plenty of sunshine. 

S. A1zoon.—This is a very pleasing rock- 
garden plant from the mountains of Kurope, 
Western Asia, and the northern parts of North 
America. It is well known, and forms charac- 
teristic rosettes of foliage, the leaves of which 
are of medium size, of a greyish-green colour, 
looking as if they weresprinkled with powdered 
chalk, and have edges margined with white 
dots. The flowers are of medium size, white, 
dotted with purple, and borne in erect panicles, 
This plant is very easy to grow, if planted in a 
light, calcareous soil and fully exposed to the 
sun. It is multiplied by sowing the seed and 
division of the tufts. Of this species quite a 
collection of varieties and hybrids exists, and 
are to be met with in cultivation. It is seldom 
however, that one finds them correctly labelled 
in gardens. 

S. ARETioiEs.—A pretty species from the 
Pyrenees and Southern Alps. It is smal’, and 
forms flat cushions of foliage consisting of num- 
bers of little rosettes of short, thick, hard, 
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encrusted leaves. 
yellow, and borne in twos 


and threes on short | subject for the rock garden. 
flower-stalks, | 





mountains of Central and Southern Europe, 
where it forms neat little tufts. 


with water in summer. 

careful division. This 

charming of the family. 
PYRAMIDAL RocKrorr, 


Increased by seeds or | 


(S. Cotyledon syn. 
some of the family, a native of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Arctic regions of Kurope. It 
has been long introduced into g 
known by its broad, thick, deep glossy green./above the Val d’Arize, 
leaves, which form fine rosettes of foliage. 
These under cultivation sometimes attain large 
dimensions, whilst the flowers are pure white 
rarely dotted with pink. This species does not 
thrive in any compost or soil which contains too 
much lime. It likes a light, porous, and, if 
possible, pebbly or gravelly soil and plenty of 
sunshine. It is multiplied by division of’ the 
tufts and by sowing the seeds. 
5. DIAPENSIOIDES.—This is a 


length. 


taste for rock gardening. 





native 
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The flowers are greenish-/|in robust health it is certainly a most valuable 
The characteristic | Media succeeds best in a calcareous compost 
beauty of its huge rosettes of silver crusted | 

SILVER Moss (S. cxsia).—This comes from the | foliage, its immense columns of innumerable 
pearly-white flowers, and above all the ease with 
It bears white | which it may be grown, mark it at once as a 
flowers on slender stems, and enjoys sandy soil, | most desirable subject for every rock garden. | 
Even where the conditions cannot reasonably be 
is one of the most | considered as favourable asin its native habitat, | 
/it is not at all unusual to see the individual 
'rosettes over a foot in diameter, many of the 
5. pyramidalis).—This is one of the most hand- | leaves being each close en 7 inches or 8 inches in 
Its headquarters are the Pyrenees, 
| where it may be seen in quantity clothing effec- | large rosette which lies close to the surface of 
gardens, and is| tively the surface of almost perpendicular rocks 
the Vallée d’Eslunbé, | 

Houte du Morboré, in the Hautes Pyrenees, etc. 
This simple fact has given rise to many of the | 
failures experienced by the traveller with a mild 
The rosettes, where 
they can be safely gathered, are pulled roughly | 
from the rocks and sent home with instructions | 
to plant them in a brick wall, as being the | and forms broad, flat, dwarf cushions of closely- 
nearest available position to their native rocks ; | fet rosettes of light greyish-green foliage. 
they, of course, fail, both because the half of the | flowers are pure white, borne in clusters of three 
of the ‘roots have been destroyed, but chiefly because 
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rose, large, and borne on short, erect stalks. S. 
formed of two-thirds peat-soil and one-third 
loam, with an admixture of limestone broken 
small. The plants are best in positions with an 
| eastern or western aspect. It is multiplied by 
| Sowing the seed or by division of the tufts. 
Witt Mountain Rockror, (S. nivalis).— 
This species is welcome on account of its hand- 
some foliage. It is a native of the northern and 
Arctic regions of Europe, Asia, and America. 
The leaves are of a fine gliste ning green on the 
upper side and brownish underneath, forming a 





'the ground, and from which arises a slender 
flower-stem, 4 inches to 6 inches high, and bear- 
ing a light cluster of white and not very con- 
spicuous flowers. The plant likes a peaty soil 
_and a half-sunny position, and is easily multiplied 
by sowing the seed. 

8. RocuerraAna.—A charming plant for the 
rock-garden. It is a native of the Kastern Alps, 


The 


‘to nine blooms on purplish-rose-coloured flower- 


























Early White-flowered Rockfoil (Saxifraga Burseriana). 


Southern Alps, and forms dwarf 
tufts of silvery-grey-coloured foliage. The 
flowers are white, and borne in clusters of three | would be something akin to the miraculous if a 
to five on short, hairy, reddish-green flower-| single rosette was alive a month after. If the 
stalks. Peat, loam, and limestone are best, and | col'ector could have followed the roots of these 
it succeeds most satisfactorily when planted on | Saxifrages he would have found them feet, per- 
the perpendicular face of a wall or rock. | haps yards, in the crevices of the rocks cool and 

8. Host1.—This is a pretty species from the | moist, while the part on the surface is quite dry. 
Alps and Pyrenees. It forms strong tufts of | These are just the conditions that suit S. longi- 
leaves, which form rosettes glaucous green in | folia, and this may be easily managed even on 


rockeries and a modern brick wall; indeed, it 


colour, encrusted with dots at the margin. The|small rock gardens, with layers of stones, ete. | 


flowers are white and borne in corymbs. | Itis always safest, however, to secure seed of 

Foxerusu Rocxroi (S. Lantoscana).—A | these alpines. They can all be raised in a cold 
beautiful species of the encrusted-leaved section | frame and soon make good-sized plants. They 
and a native of Val Lantosque in the Maritime | can either be kept in pans or boxes or planted 
Alps. It reminds one of S. Cotyledon, but is 
smaller, the leaves narrower and more crowded 





|exposed the better they will thrive. When a 
in the rosette, and the flower-spike, which is | rosette throws a flower-stem it dies off. as most 
not borne erect, but slightly drooping, is more! of this section do ; seeds, however, are usually 
densely furnished with white flowers. It should ripened, by which the stock may be kept up. 
be grown in a well-exposed position, in a gritty | Its near allies, 8. crustata, lingulata, ete. , are all 
Soil well drained 

and is one of the most satis factory of rock garden {in select collections. 

| .S. Mepra.—This is a small species, forming 
S. LONGIFOLIA.—This beautiful species has | glaucous rosettes of foliage, and is a native of 
long been considered the queen of the silvery or/the Pyrenees: The leaves are glaucous or 
erusted-leaved section, and when doing well and silvery-grey in colour, and the flowers purplish- 
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, dense, globular | there is nothing in common between Nature's 


_ out in suitable spotson therock-garden ; themore | 


/and February. 





From a photograph sent by Mrs. Selfe Leonard, Guildford. 


stems. A compost the same as that recom: 


mended for 8. Media suits this kind. 


OTHER FORMS OF THE Rockrott. 
Earty Rockrom  (S, Burseriana).—This 
lovely early-flowering Rockfoil, of which an illus- 


| tration is given, is a native of the snowy regions 
| of Europe and of Central and Northern Asia. It 


is dwarf, and forms spreading tufts of glaucous 
or greyish-green foliage. The flowers are large, 
pure white, with yellow anthers, and borne singly 
or two together on a bright purplish-rose- 
coloured stem. The flowers appear in January 
It soon forms good-sized tufts 
in the open border or on rockwork, preferring a 
dry, sunny situation and calcareous soil. There 
are two or three distinct forms of this species 





which differ chiefly in habit of growth, one 
being much more tufted than the others. Major 


| has larger flowers than the type. 


lt remains long in flower, | very handsome, and well worthy of a place even 


S. Camvost, or Wallacei, will be found most 
useful for corridors, window gardens, and beds, 
and asit soon makes a good tuft and is easily 
propagated from cuttings, there will be no 
diihculty in increasing it. If properly managed, 
S. Camposi will make a splendid subject for the 
late spring garden, flowering, as it does, so 
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profusely, and forming dense carpets of the most 
charming light green. The cuttings should be 
put in about the beginning of August—the open 
ground will do in a partially shady spot—and by 
November these will be ready to plant in their 
flowering quarters. Sucha beautiful and easily- 
grown plant should be in every garden. 

Sraq’s-HoRN Rockroin (8S. ceratophylla) is a 
strong-growing, dense, mossy plant, producing 
in great abundance loose panicles of large white 
flowers. It is very free and grows in almost any 
position. 

Ivy-LeAVED RockFoix (S. Cymbalaria).—This 
is a pretty little annual species, with small, 
bright golden-yellow flowers, borne on long, 
erect, branching stems. The leaves are small, 
roundish, and of a lively green colour. It is a 
native of the East, where it is met with in cool, 
moist spots between blocks or masses of rock. 

Mxrapow Rockroin (S. granulata),—A well- 
known Rockfoil, native of Britain, and also 
distributed throughout Europe and found in 
Algeria and the Western Himalayas. Its erect 
stems sometimes attain a height of 18 inches, 
each bearing a panicle of white flowers. It re- 
quires a light well-drained soil and a sunny, 
rather moist, position. The double variety is 
very pleasing. This Rockfoil is so named be- 
cause it 1s commonly found in England in 
meadows and on banks. 

Marsu Rockrott (S. Hirculus).—A native of 
Britain and Central and Northern Europe and 
Asia. It is a fine species that deserves a place 
in all good rock gardens. The leaves are deep 
green in colour, and the flowers orange-yellow 
or bright brick-red, borne in clusters of two or 
three on erect leafy-stems. This species grows 
naturally in boggy places where the soil is peaty 
or sandy. It dislikes lime, which should be 
avoided when growing it, and does best in a 
compost of one-third loam, one-third turf, and 
one-third leaf-mould or fibrous peat. It delights 
in sunshine and moisture, and is multiplied by 
sowing the seed or dividing the tufts. 8S. H. 
grandiflora is a larger variety. 

Mossy Rockrott (8. hypnoides).—This is one 
of the most useful of the Rockfoils. It varies 
considerably, and several so-called species are 
very closely allied to it. The tufts of foliage 
are very deep green, and during the winter are 
pleasant to look at, as the plant will thrive in 
quite the wild garden, no matter whether 
exposed to the sun, though a little shade 
is appreciated. The wealth of white flowers 
is borne in early summer; but if no flowers 
were produced this mossy plant would be 
valuable for its dense growth and beautiful 
colour throughout the year. It is useful to 
form an edging of with early spring-flowering 
bulbs, Scillas, and so forth, planted amongst it. 

S. JUNIPERINA.—This is a valuable species 
with yellow flowers, borne in a cluster of from 
three to five on a hairy stalk. It thrives in 
moist, sandy, firm soil, and is well worthy of a 
place in the rock garden. A native of the 
Caucasus. 

§. LUTEO-VIRIDIS is the same as S. luteo-pur- 
purea, and is an early-flowering Rockfoil of 
much beauty. It is dwarf, and forms charming 
rosettes of bluish silvery-grey foliage, the leaves 
being prettily-arranged in a spiral order in the 
rosettes. Flowers of a greenish-yellow colour, 
in small clusters of three to five blooms. Peat 
and loam, with limestone broken small in it, 
form a suitable soil. 

S. MuscorpEs.—A pretty little Rockfoil from 
the Alps and high mountains of Southern 
Europe, and will make a very charming green 
carpet. There are numerous varieties, but none 
so rich as atro-purpurea, in which the flowers 
are deep reddish-purple and borne above the 
mat of foliage. 

PureLe Rockroin (8. oppositifolia).—This is 
one of the most charming of Rockfoils, and 
comes to us from the snowy regions of Europe, 
Central and Northern Asia, N. America, and 
the regions within the Arctic circle. It spreads 
on the ground, and sometimes forms very broad 
masses of foliage, studded in quite early spring 
bright purplish-rose flowers. This species should 
be grown ina compost of one-third peat, one- 
third loam, and one-third leaf-mould, with an 
admixture of sandstone broken in small pieces. 
It enjoys a cool and moist position, in which, 
however, it should not be exposed to the rays of 
the midday sun, and does equally well in either 
east or west aspects. There are varieties of it 
—major or grandiflora—having larger flowers 


than thetype. 8S. pyrenaica and 8. Rudolphiana 
are grown in the same way. 

Swamp Rocxkroit (8. pennsylvanica) is a well- 
known North American species with broad hairy 
leaves forming a rosette close to the ground, 
from which issues an erect single flower-stem, 
12 inches to 20 inches high. This bears a spike 
of numerous small greenish flowers, with brick- 
red anthers. It should be grown in deep 
fibrous, loamy soil in the full sun, but kept 
moist at the roots. It is multiplied from seed 
and division of the tufts. 

S. TENELLA.—A pretty little species, with 
narrow, greyish, green-coloured leaves, and en- 
circling the slender, branching stems which 
carpet the ground. The slender flower-stems 
each bear two or three small white flowers. It 
likes a moist, cool spot. 

Lonpon Prinz (S. umbrosa).—Everyone who 
cares anything for the Rockfoils knows this 
plant. It is a native of Ireland, and frequently 
found on the mountains round Killarney. The 
plant forms broad tufts of dark green foliage, 
from which spring numerous slender panicles of 
small white flowers, the petals of which are 
dotted with pink. The leaves are arranged in 
broad rosettes, suggesting the idea of cups of 
verdure. This species grows well in light soils 
that are rich in humus or leaf-mould in a half- 
sunny position. It is easily multiplied by seed 
and division of the tufts. 

S. ROTUNDIFOLIA.—This comes to us from the 
mountains of Central and Southern Europe, and 
also of Asia Minor. It is a well-known kind 
with white flowers, dotted with pink or purple, 
and borne in an erect cluster or panicle. The 
plant likes a cool, shady position, and soil that 
is rather rich in humus and loamy. It is multi- 
plied by sowing the seed or dividing the tufts. 


MorHER or THousANpDs (8. sarmentosa).— 
This is a popular kind, very familiar under 
the English name given. It is scarcely 
necessary to describe it, being frequently 
seen in cottage windows. It is grown every- 
where with the greatest ease, but will not 
stand cold climates. Where the climate is not 
against it plant it in light soil in a rather shady 
position. One variety, named tricolor, has 
leaves variegated with pink, grey, and white, 
but it is tender. A native of China and Japan, 
from whence also comes §. cuscutzeformis, 
which is, however, very tender. §8. Fortunei, 
also a Japanese species, is closely related to 
S. sarmentosa, and is tender. It has panicles of 
white flowers. 


A DISTINCT ROCKFOIL. 

GREAT CALIFORNIAN RockFott (8. peltata).— 
This is a remarkably distinct species, found on 
the banks of streams in California. It is now 
well known, and is a Rockfoil of large size, the 
hairy flower-stems, which are of an almost 
purplish-red colour, sometimes attaining a 
height of more than 3 feet, and terminating in a 
large umbel of white flowers with bright rose- 
coloured anthers. The leaves resemble an in- 
verted parasol in shape, and are large and dark 
green. They do not appear untilafter the plant 
comes into flower. This kind should be grown 
in a rich, deep, spongy soil, also in a half-shaded 
position, sheltered from cold, drying winds. It 
is multiplied by division of the rhizomes and 
also by seed. 


BROAD-LEAVED ROCKFOILS. 

This section of a large and varied family is of 
great importance in the garden, as the various 
kinds are handsome the whole year round, but 
particularly so when in flower. They will grow 
in almost any soil or position, in sun or shade, 
and associate well with the nobler types of hardy 
herbaceous plants, or they may be arranged 
with admirable effect beneath thinly planted 
choice shrubs, or in broad masses in the fore- 
ground of shrubs, ete. Upon the rock garden 
they may be used with good effect, and nowhere 
can one better enjoy their distinct and rich green 
foliage. They are, however, so bold and mag- 
nificent when in flower that they ought to be 
well treated, or at least some of them, in order 
to induce them to flower freely and strongly. 
One of the best known species is S. crassifolia. 
It is now throwing up its flowers, which are 
borne in a branched or panicled cyme upon a 
stout footstalk. They are of a pretty rose 
colour and contrast well with the rich green 
leaves. There are several varieties of S. crassi- 
folia, the best of which is one named orbicularis, 


| Stracheyi. 
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It is a small-growing form, much less coarse than 
the type, and with broad leaves and freely 
branched spikes of light rose flowers which are 
borne well above the foliage. Another variety 
named rubra has flowers of a much deeper shade 
of rose. 

S. conDIFOLIA is a bold and handsome kind 
with great heart-shaped leaves borne on thick 
footstalks, and dense spikes of rosy flowers 
which open in March, and cluster, as if for pro- 
tection from biting winds, beneath the ample 
leaves, but as warmth increases the footstalks 
lengthen, bearing the flowers in rich branched 
arching masses high above the leaves. A variety 
of it named purpurea is very handsome and 
valuable as a foliage plant even if it never 
flowered. Considerable progress has of late 
been made by intercrossing some of these best 
kinds, and the results are to be seen in seedlings 
that are vigorous and very variable, some kinds 
having flat leaves resting upon the ground, 
others with erect leaves, and a few having the 
foliage wavy, fringed, and deeply corrugated, the 
flowers clustering amongst, Ree upon, or 
rising high above the foliage. In the kind named 
purpurascens the leaves are of a distinct liver- 
coloured hue, while others have bronze, or rose, 
or crimson-stained foliage ; moreover, it is in 
winter and early spring, when the garden 
generally is dullest, that the Megasea leaves are 
brightest and most charming, as even some of the 
normally deep green-leaved kinds take on quite 
a brilliant crimson hue during the winter 
months. 

Less useful than the above named kinds, 
because a little tender, is 8. ligulata. It is, 
however, an extremely pretty kind with rosy- 
tinted white flowers. It grows and flowers so 
early in the spring that it rarely escapes injury 
from frosts, except in favoured spots or localities. 
It is worth, however, providing it with a 
sheltered, and even a partially shaded situation. 
As a pot plant it is extremely beautiful and 
may be had in flower without forcing very early 
in the year. In acool-house it opens its delicate 
coloured flowers, and they last a long time when 
thus protected from biting winds and frost. It 
might also be mentioned that even the hardier 
kinds before enumerated make excellent plants 
for pots and tubs, and if planted where they can 
make a good growth and complete it early they 
may be lifted in October and potted, and will 
flower grandly from Christmas onward. 
Another beautiful kind, but which like S. 
ligulata needs a sheltered position, is 5. 
It has large leaves and branched 
cymes of pale pink flowers, which open in March 
and consequently are damaged by bleak winds 
—hence the need of a little shelter. As a class, 
however, these broad-leaved Saxifrages have a 
greater value and importance in the garden than 
many are aware of. They are extremely 
beautiful, variable, and long lasting, and both in 
large or small gardens they should be put toa 
variety of good uses, 


Fuchsia Dominiana. — This Fuchsia, 
which was popular about thirty years ago, 
appears to be but little grown at the present 
time. It is, however, one of the prettiest 
winter and early spring blooming plants we 
have, and is quite distinct from other things 
commonly used for winter decoration. To obtain 
the best results it should be grown strongly so 
that by the autumn the flowering growths are 
several feet in length, of good substance, and 
well ripened. If cuttings are rooted in March, 
they may be grown along to fill 7-inch pots by 
the close of the growing season, and such plants 
will produce an abundance of bloom from 
November all through the winter, if accorded 
a temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. The 
young plants should be stopped once or twice, 
but not later than the beginning of June, and 
the final repotting must be about the middle of 
that month. By the end of September the pots 
will be well filled with roots, and flower-buds 
will be forming. From the beginning of June 
up to the middle of September the plants may 
be grown in the open air, placing them where 
they get plenty of sun and air, and seeing that 
they do not want for moisture at the roots in 
hot weather. For the final repotting a rather 
rich compost should be used. Where there is 
convenience this Fuchsia may be planted out, 
training it up the rafters or supports of the 
house. —BYFLEET. 
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Ivy-leaved Rockfoil (S. Cymbalaria). 
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Meadow Rockfoil 
(S. granulata). 








London Pride or Irish Rockfoil f f 
; (S. umbrosa). Great Alpine Rockfoil (8. pyramidalis). 











SOME OF THE ROCKFOILS. ' 








THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


NOTES ON ASPARAGUS. 


WuekE home-grown crowns are used for forcing, 
provision must be made yearly for keeping up 
relays of plants to take the place of those lifted. 
The ground for new plantations should have been 
trenched and well manured in the autumn or 
eirly winter, but if this has not been done, there 
is still time to carry out the work, as the middle 
of April will be early enough for planting in any 
but the warmest gardens. Trenching for a 
plantation which may have to stand for many 
years should not be neglected, for it gives an 
opportunity of providing a rich root-run for 
plants which will afterwards have to depend 
entirely on surface manurings to assist growth, 
and it also does much towards providing the 
necessary free drainage. In preparing the 
round, I prefer to have the upper layer of 
manure buried below the level at which the 
roots will be placed when planting, for direct 
contact with crude manure should be avoided. 
Should the natural soil be heavy, road grit or 
sand, freely added as the work proceeds, will do 
much to promote healthy growth, and those who 
cau command a plentiful supply of sea-sand need 
wish for nothing better for the purpose. Of 
late years I have given up the practice of sowing 
s3ed direct on the permanent plots, as I find that 
there is a great difference in the character of the 
seedling plants ; some will be robust and others 
quite the reverse ; so when thinning seedlings 
raised on permanent. beds, we have either to 
sicrifice many of the strongest and best plants 
or leave them at irregular distances from each 
other. I now provide a seed-bed near the main 
Asparagus plot and transplant the strongest 
seedlings to permanent quarters when they are 
twelve months old. Having the seed-bed near 
at hand makes it possible to carry out the work 
of planting without giving the plants time to 
sutfer during transit. In planting on the bed 
system, I allow 2 feet between the rows and 
18 inches from plant to plant in the row, the 
beds being 4 feet wide and the alleys 2 feet. 
Oa the flat I allow an additional foot between 
the rows, so the same number of plants is used 
on a given space under each system. The best 
time to plant is when the first shoots are from 
6 inches to 12 inches high. Flat drills 3 inches 
deep and sufticiently broad to contain the roots 
when these are spread out horizontally and 
evenly all round the plant should be thrown out, 
transferring the young plants as quickly as may 
b> to these, and re-covering the roots at once 
with the soil which was thrown out in forming 
the drills. In planting under the bed system 
drills are not necessary, but before placing the 
plants in position an inch or two of the surface 
soil may be raked on to the site of the alleys, and 
this, together with what will be thrown out 
afterwards in forming the alleys, will provide 
sufficient covering for the roots. In lifting the 
young plants, care must be taken not to break 
or damage either the roots or the top growth, 
and any that may be so damaged should be dis- 
carded. Plant if possible during calm and dull 
weather. Before the young growths get bushy 
enough to be much swayed by the wind, each 
plant should have a small stake and a loose tie 
to prevent wrenching at the collar. Seed- 
sowing, whether on permanent plots or in a 
seed-bed for transplanting, should not be 
delayed, as a long season of growth is essential 
to the production of strong plants. For the 
seed-bed, good soil and a warm position should 
be chosen. 





A Watercress-bed —This is so produc- 
tive, takes up so little room, and is so easily 
managed that it is a pity it does not find a 
place in every garden. Added to which, we 
are quite sure that the source of our Watercress 
is above suspicion, and there is no danger of 
typhoid or other complaints which we some- 
times hear attributed to the Cresses of commerce. 
‘Che plan we have adopted with complete success 
is to get out a trench about a foot deep and put 
in the bottom a shallow wooden tray. The 
bottom of an Orange-box does very well. A 
little soil is puddled in this and the trench filled 
up nearly level with soil, well-rotted manure, 
und some charred refuse. The position may be 


any shady out-of-the-way corner where * nothing 


We then dibble pieces of Water- 


wil grow.” 
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cress all over the bed and give a thorough soak- 
ing with water, which is repeated twice a week. 
The shoots as they grow are pegged down and 
all flower-buds picked off. In a surprisingly 
short time we have a compact bed which can be 
cut over with the scissors and will continue to 
supply a good-sized family. A little nitrate of 
soda dissolved in the water occasionally will 
help the crop and improve the colour of the 
foliage. There are several varieties of Water- 
cress, the principal of which are the small light 
green kind usually found in ditches, which is 
objectionable on account of its sending out so 
many aérial roots, and the colour is against it. 
The large summer kind does not stool out well, 
and in the garden has a great tendency to run to 
seed. The best for our purpose is the bronzed 
winter sort ; this, if well grown, comes in the 
summer a lovely deep green, and is beautifully 
crisp and mild. The Watercress can be easily 
grown from seed, but, as it takes about twice as 
long to come into bearing this way, and you are 
uncertain what variety will come, cuttings are 


decidedly the best.—L. O. T. 


LEEKS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


TuIs is a vegetable amateurs can grow as readily 
as gardeners—indeed, in the northern counties I 
have seen the finest Leeks grown by amateurs, 





The Lyon Leek. From a photograph, 


who were enthusiastic cultivators. The Leek is 
a splendid winter vegetable, and “may be? kept 
good till the end of April... There are more 
varieties of Leeks than formerly, and though I 
am aware more variety does not mean better 
quality, in all cases I do not hesitate to remark 
that we have got some splendid additions to the 
older forms, not only in size but quality also. The 
one illustrated, the Lyon Leek, is a specially 
good type of recent introduction, and noted for 
its mild flavour. It is an early or midseason 
variety, not so long as some, but what it lacks 
in length is made up in thickness, which is 
the edible portion. It is the best variety any 
amateur can grow for early dishes, for sowing in 
heat, or very early in the open ground, 

To get good roots fit for exhibition the amateur 
would need to sow the seed. earlier than these 
notes appear, so that I will only briefly touch 
upon this point. A few, however, may have 
their plants ready and may be glad of a little 
advice. On the other hand, there are a large 
number of cultivators who do not need exhibi- 
tion roots, but who value good quality. They 
peed a long supply and this I will advise more 

ully. 

Take exhibition roots first. Many sow seed 
in heat in boxes as early as January, and when 
large enough prick off about 3 inches apart 
again into boxes, and finally plani out late in 
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April or May, according to season or size of 
plants. I would advise a middle course—that 
is, to sow in less heat broadcast in a cold frame, 
keep close until the plants are well above the 
surface, and then give more air. Plant out 
when ready. Treated thus, the plants are more 
sturdy, the roots more numerous and _ less 
broken. There is but one transplanting, and 
being grown near the glass there is a stronger 
plant. Leeks do not like heat in a young state ; 
they soon get drawn and weak. If sown thinly 
in a cold frame better quality is gained. I need 
scarcely add that early roots need every care in 
planting, also rich soil and ample moisture. It 
is well to prevent the plants dropping at the 
start. They do this if raised in heat, and that 
is why I prefer a cold frame. Trenches are 
best in light soil, and a good quantity of decayed 
manure under the roots is needed, moulding up 
by degrees as growth increases, or using paper 
bands to blanch the stems if needed for early 
supplies. As regards 

VARIETIES forexhibition, the Lyon is excellent, 
also the Holborn Model, Dobbie’s Champion, and 
Prizetaker. The last-mentioned is one of the 
largest Leeks grown, and for exhibition size is a 
cardinal point. Any of those named above may 
be relied upon. We now come to what may be 
termed mid-season and late supplies, when we 
need varieties from November to April, and for 
that purpose any of the kinds named above may 
be grown. For late supplies I prefer the 
Musselburgh. This is a long root, and its value 
is its late growth and being one of the last to 
run to seed. In the severe winter of 1895, when 
most green vegetables were destroyed, the 
Musselburgh Leek was uninjured ; indeed, this 
is the hardiest Leek grown, and of excellent 
quality. There are two kinds of Musselburgh ; 
the Improved has much to recommend it, being 
stouter than the old form. Those who value 
very large Leeks may with advantage grow the 
Ayton Castle Giant, which is excellent for main 
crop, and is larger even than the Lyon, but I 
am not in favour of mere size. Many years ago 
the London Broad Flag Leek was a great 
favourite, but it is nowless grown. For sowing 
early in March in the openI do not advise a 
better Leek than the one illustrated, and it does 
well on most soils. A few words as to 

CuLTURE for open-air crops from the start 
will not be out of place. My practice is to sow 
two or three kinds, relying on Improved 
Musselburgh for latest supplies. Unlike many 
other green crops, only one sowing is made 
in the open in consequence of the Leek 
requiring a long season of growth. It is 
useless to sow thickly or in poor land, as 
the plants are gross feeders even in a young 
state, and soon collapse when crowded. Drought 
is fatal, and there must be no check in any way. 
In light soils, if the weather is mild, sowings 
may be made late in February or early in March. 
The seeds should be sown in land well manured, 
and on the flat, so that moisture is not wanting. 
I treat the land much the same as for Onions, 
making the surface firm to get sturdy growth. 
The plants require more time than others before 
they appear, and are perfectly hardy. Frost 
after sowing does not injure unless the seedlings 
are well through the soil. The growth may 
then brown the points, and a slight cover is then 
advisable. Plant out as soon as large enough, 
taking care to lift with roots intact, and plant 
quickly, well watering afterwards. During 
growth the cultivator who requires large roots 
should feed freely with liquid-manure or a fer- 
tiliser. Fish-manure is excellent. Plant in 
trenches made a spade wide and 6 inches deep. 
After manure is placed in position dig the latter 
into the trench previous to planting. Plant 
a single row and 1 foot apart, or closer for latest 
crops. The plants succeed well in drills drawn 
on land well manured, providing moisture is 
freely given in dry weather. For quantities the 
last named answers well, as it is an easy matter 
to mould up late in autumn, but do not mould 
too quickly until growth is well advanced, or it 
will be checked. Gs W 





Parsley.—A good sowing of Parsley should 
now be made, even if there is a prospect of the 
old plants lasting out well, as early sowing is 
to a certain «xtent a preventive of disease, I 
am not much troubled here with the disease 
which sometimes carries off the Parsley crop 
wholesale, but I have found that April or May 
sowings will sometimes succumb when June 
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happens to be a dry month, while March sow- 
ings grow well. 
Moss Curled varieties of Parsley, as they are 
rarely robust, and do not stand’ such frequent 
pickings as the common variety, a good selection 
of which is sure to be of good colour, and quite 
sufficiently curled. For present sowing a some- 
what shady spot is best, and and the soil should 
have been deeply dug and well manured. 
Sow in shallow drills and give a heavy dusting 
of wood-ashes before covering in the seed.—G. 





— 








OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FLOWERS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 


THE accompanying illustration shows adelightful 
_ feature in the rock garden, plants such as the 
| White Rock Cress and the Rhododendron caucasi- 
| cum flowering freely. In all large gardens a 
| feature such as that represented should be pro- 
vided as creating a distinct picture, 
in which one can use to advantage 
the spreading growth of plants, as 
the Arabis, that will overhang the 
| ledges in a charming way. Over 
the stones leading into this cave 
the little Balearic Sandwort (Aren- 
aria balearica) may be planted to 
form a mossy covering, or such 
things as the Primroses, with small- 
leaved Ivies to cover the stones at 
the side. In the illustration we see 
that flowers have not been sacrificed 
for the sake of stones, but every 
available and suitable position has 
been as far as possible covered with 
| growth. Where there is moisture, 
such as in the little « dripping 
well” in the rock garden at Kew, 
more opportunity still is given for 
the culture of plants. Here plant 
| the Bee Balm (Monardya didyma) 
always at home in a moist spot, 
and producing its crimson flowers 
| over along season, the Marsh Mari- 
golds (Calthas), Primula rosea, the 
Great Californian Rockfoil (Saxi- 
fraga peltata), and many others. 


> 


Primroses.—Some years ago 
two large packets of mixed strains 
were given to me by a friend. 
These I scattered on the sunny 
side of a shrubbery with a gentle 
slope. The weather about the 
spring - time was showery, and 
nearly every one of the hundred 
| seeds germinated and grew vigor- 
ously. I was greatly surprised by 
| the results. Some of the flower- 
stems were whorled, others more 
like a Polyanthus and also the type 
of our wild Primrose, large-flowered 
and variable in hue from white 
to golden-yellow. Many sported 
into rich colours, and every speci- 
men was worth culture. I particu- 
larly recommend our lady horticul- 
turists to take up this very inter- 
esting group of garden plants in the 
colder countries and Scotland, for 
the Primrose does not like much 
sun-heat. Even here half shade 
is beneficial in prolonging the beauty of the 
clumps. Icut off all the seed-vessels not wanted, 
‘and every third season make new plants from 
offsets, throwing away all the woody old roots. 


Soil, leaf-mould and’ some sand.—_W. H. L., |] 
Cumberland. : 


White 
rock garden. From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Warley. 


195.—Mossy lawn. 


w.—Every season for ten 
years my lawn-tennis ground is bush-harrowed 


With heavy torn branches. Before a fall 
of Snow the surface ig dressed with soot 
Previously mixed with about one-fourth 
nitrate of soda. A thaw or fall of rain 
carries the mixture into the Grass - roots 
then the roller (a heavy one) is applied once a 
\week while the soil is soft. Already the treat- 


ment is telling in the very wet weather we |] 


recently experienced, the blades of Grass bein 
(@ense and of a darker hue than a field in the 
Memity. Iam always asked by visitors how I | 
Wore” possess so good a piece of lawn.— 








I do not care for the extra 


lion, deep rich yellow, fone of the earliest and 
| also one of the latest to bloom ; Princess Louise, 
a new variety of great promise, rich yellow, and 
rayless ; and Lemon Queen, large light prim- 
rose. 


very free and vigorous-growing sort. 


King, another rich purple-crimson. 
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THE BEST TUFTED PANSIES. 


FOLLOWING the series of notes on these beauti- 
ful hardy flowers, it becomes necessary that a 
selection be given. If amateurs wish to succeed 
during the ensuing spring and summer, the 
plants should be planted without the least delay ; 
in fact, it would have been better to have 
planted out the collection a fortnight since. 
Yet, with careful attention as regards watering, 
and shading with the aid of inverted pots, at 
least, during very bright days and until the 
plants get established, the lost time may thus 
easily be made up. The following selection has 
been made with the intention of including only 
those which are of a true, tufted habit, and not 
long and straggling, such as is characteristic of 
many of the exhibition sorts, and also particu- 
larly the character of the show and fancy types 
| of the Pansy. 

|__Wuitr.—Sylvia, creamy-white ; Countess of 
Hopetoun, creamy-white; Ethel Hancock, 








Rock Cress (Arabis albida) and Rhododendron caucasicum 1n ai 


purest white; and Christiana,” creamy-white, 

with large orange’eye. Pe cy Gee 
YELLOW. —Ardwell’ Gem, “bright : sulphur- 

yellow, very free and spreading in habit ; Bul- 
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distinctly edged with blue; Goldfinch, pale 
dull gold, irregularly edged pale purple; and 
Duchess of Fife, light primrose, distinctly edged 
blue. These three varieties belong to what are 
known as the ‘‘ Duchess” type, all springing 
from one parent, and they are without doubt 
the best. Blue Cloud, white, heavily margined 
deep blue, early. 

FANCY OR SHADED VARIETIES.—There are a 
fine lot of this type of flower, but, unfortunately, 
the habit of many of them is not good. Cottage 
Maid, shaded alternately deep purple and 
lavender, and light lavender ; Mrs. C. F. Gordon, 
shaded purple-violet and pale lavender, a per- 
fect flower ; Border Witch, white ground, shaded 
and edged pale blue ; Mrs. A. M. Young, a very 
dark flower, top petals bluish-magenta, lower 
one deep purple, with light blotch on each petal. 

D. B. CRANE. 





Night-scented flowers.—A correspon- 
dent writes about these in GARDENING, March 27, 
page 26. Your correspondent does 
not, however, include the Sweet- 
scented Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis), 
which has white flowers, very frag- 
rant in the evening. Last summer 
my garden was full of them. During 
a previous summer a few plants 
had been allowed to seed, and, 
owing to the mild winter, not onl 
had each seed germinated, but the 
old plants had survived. Returning 
from work late at night, the fra- 
grance was delicious, but during the 
day the closed flowers looked some- 
what poor.—R. 


Daffodils are beginning to 
make a brave show, beds of Tenby 
being (March 7) quite at their best. 
Iam pleased to say that my little 
colony of Cyclamineus (twelve 
plants) is doing remarkably well 
this year, and that, too, on a dry 
spot—by no means an ideal site, one 
would think, from the description 
given of its native habitat. The 
question of the naturalisation of 
the Daffodil in flower garden and 
pleasure-ground, although taken up 
with enthusiasm and largely carried 
out, was sometimes undertaken with 
more zeal than discretion, and the 
result has not been altogether satis- 
factory. An accurate examination 
of soil and subsoil should precede 
any attempt at naturalisation. In 
the pleasure-grounds here, where 
they were planted largely a few 
years ago, two sites were available 
on low-lying ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of a lake and on rising 
g-ound where the soil was light, 
changing to sand about 4 inches 
below the surface. I was doubtful 
about the latter, and only planted 
on the recommendation that if the 
bulbs rested on the damp sand they 
would doubtless do fairly well. 
Vairly well describes their present 
appearance ; they exist and flower 
annually, but there is no healthy 
vigour and the growth is little 
better than it was the first season 
after planting. The low-lyingclumps 
with better soil and a fairly good subsoil have 
done well and give a grand display. I do not 
wish to imply by this, however, that a low- 
lying, damp situation is essential ; _on the 
contrary, my best flowers of such varieties as 
princeps, Barri conspicuus, and the Gardenia- 
flowered poeticus are obtained from the front of 





a Vine border with a sharp slope to south-east. 
The border is, however, naturally good, and the 


BLUE, LAVENDER, AND ROSE —Blue Gown, | bulbs are undisturbed—two essential points in 


blue, tinted mauve, very dwarf, compact and | securing an annual display with a minimum of 
free ; William Haig, rich indigo, this must be | labour. oh 
included, although its habit is not so tufted as | Cynosure planted three years Sees ona oe er 
one would wish ; Rosea Pallida, very light rosy- mainly devoted to bush pp es, Be a ery 
lilac, very compact and free; Florizel, lovely available space that is outside the radius of the 
bluish-lilac, good habit ; Sweet Lavender, soft | branches. 


I was looking to day at a big batch of 


They are coming up wonderfully 


ilac, compact and free ; William Niel, pale rose, | Strong this season, and if all is well will furnish 


PURPLE-CRIMSON.—Acine, rich, purple-crim- 





EDGED VARIETIES.—White Duchess, white, 


Rose) are white. 


a fine lot of bloom.—E. 


Christmas Rose (Christmas Rose).—The Howers 


ric ; j ioe eee sent show that the plant is not the Christmas Rose. It is 
son, the brightest flower of this colour ; Crimson Helleborus fetidus, one of the same family; but, of 
course, those of Helleborus niger (the true Christmas 
You have the wrong plant. 


1 | 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS IN BOLD BEDS. 
Ture HELIANTHUS AND Harpaiums (Perennial 
Sunflowers) are some of them very beautiful 
and effective in the autumn, and if kinds are 


chosen which have roots which do not spread | 


rapidly and stems not more than 5 feet 
high, they are very suitable for autumnal effect 
in a bed or border. Planted in a tollection 
in a bed at a distance of a yard and a quarter 
apart, they will make a mass of bloom in Sep- 
tember, and if between every two plants of them 
Perennial Lupins were planted (blue and white 
alternately), the bed would be very bright in 
June. This bed could be underplanted with 
Stella Narcissus. It is one of the varieties 
of incomparabilis albus, and has star-shaped, 
creamy-white flowers with a yellow cup. Stella 
has the advantage of being very free flowering 
and very cheap, and, planted 2 inches deep and 
3 inches apart all over the bed, they will make 
it very beautiful in April. 

A bed of Flag Irises must certainly not be 
forgotten. There is no flower more lovely in 
early summer than these, and their grey-green 
leaves are pretty all the year round. They 
increase quickly, and soon form good clumps, 
which will throw up a mass of bloom. My 
experience has been that any soil suits them, 
and almost any position, but that they like an 
open position and a moderately light soil. The 
best are aphylla Bridesmaid, a lovely pale 
heliotrope on a tall stem, and so is Pallida 
dalmatica, and Queen of May is one of the 
prettiest of all. Albicans Princess of Wales 
is a lovely pure white, and flavescens is a very 
free-flowering primrose-yellow. Amcena Mrs. 
H. Darwin is another white, and a very good 
one (it is slightly reticulated with violet at the 
base, and flowers freely), and amcena Victorine, 
neglecta Cordelia, neglecta Harlequin, Milanais, 
pallida Astarte, pallida Celeste, pallida Khedive, 
squalens magnifica, squalens Murat, variegata 
aurea, variegata Gracchus, variegata Mrs. A. F. 
Barron are all lovely, flower freely, and have 
proved satisfactory in every respect with me. 
In my opinion these look best planted in a long 
border down a walk, in a single row, at a 
distance of about # yard between each clump, 
andif in the space left a plant of Chrysanthemum 
maximum (atratum) is planted, there will bea 
row of white flowers in July and August. This 
plant grows about 14 feet to 2 feet high, and 
flowers very freely on stiff stems. If the bed 
in which these are planted was made 4 feet 
wide, and these were used asa front row, the 
back row (behind the Chrysanthemums) is very 
effective if planted with clumps of German Flag 
Irises (the type) and Ivis florentina alternately ; 
these flower in May, when the other Ivis in the 
front row will only be in bud, and Iris germanica 
is violet-blue, Iris florentina white. '’hey both 
flower very freely, and have grey-green leaves, 
like the others I have named. Between 
these, and behind the front row of June-flower- 
ing Iris, it is a good plan to plant a row of 
autumn-flowering Phloxes, unless you already 
have a bed of them and as many as you care to 
have, in which case a row of Aster Amellus bes- 


sarabicus and Rudbeckia speciosa (Newmani) 


alternately, would be very suitable and bright. 
This bed could be planted witha carpet of violet 
Crocuses, and would then be gay in March. 
Violet Crocuses look well against the grey leaves 
of the Irises. 

There are now dozens of lovely Starworts or 
Michaelmas Daisies (Perennial Asters) to be had 
in shades of deep violet, pale heliotrope, plum- 
colour, red, mauve, white, and pinky-red. They 
are of various heights, from 1 foot to 6 feet or 
7 feet, and in my opinion are never so suitably 
placed as in a large bed by themselves. It can 
be so arranged as to form a bank by putting the 
higher ones behind, and this plan shows off the 
flowers admirably. There are several reasons 
why they do best in a bed by themselves, and 
one very important reason is that many of them 
have roots which quickly spread themselves over 
a large space of ground, ‘This fact makes them 
give much trouble in a bed where there are 
other plants (whereas in a bed of their 
own all they have to do is to fill it), then, 
being so large, as some of the taller kinds 
are, they are apt to swamp other plants. 
Besides this, for my way of gardening (under- 
planting with bulbs), they are so thick and 
heavy in the autumn that they shut off all sun 


c 41 5 , 
from the ground beneath them ] 


for a long period, 








and this does not suit many of the bulbs I other- 
wise advise. The roots, too, so soon form a thick 
carpet:of theirown that very few bulbs would 
force their way up through them, even if they 
survived the prolonged lack of light and sun- 
shine. Crocuses will ferce their way up throuzh 
the Aster roots, as I have proved, so the Aster 
bed can be made gay in the spring with Crocuses, 
and that is all the underplanting I-advise. On 
the other hand, I do advise every gardener to 
have an Aster bed. Many of the feathery kinds 
are lovely, and dozens of them are well worth 
growing. Given a fineautumn, a large bed of 
Asters is a glorious sight. 

I am not an admirer of Roses on standards 
as a rule, but there are exceptions to most 
rules, and beyond any doubt Roses on 
standards are useful when it is wished to 
grow other plants beneath them. A good- 
sized round bed of the Hybrid Tea Grace 
Darling (a free-flowering, strong- growing Rose, 
which bears its pink blossoms, with an orange 
tinge at their base, until late into the autumn) 
would be satisfactory all the summer and 
autumn on its own account, and would be 
beautiful in late spring if clumps of violet- 
flowering Siberian Iris and Doronicum Clusi 
were planted alternately all over it under the 
Roses, at a distance of about 2 feet apart. They 


| flower at the same time, and the effect of orange 


and violet is very pleasing. They both bear 
flowers on stiff stems about 2 feet high. If this 
bed belonged to me I should put scarlet Van 
Thol Tulips everywhere that any space was left, 
or Poeticus ornatus Narcissus. Hither would be 
charming earlier in the spring, but the Tulips 
would take less out of the soil than the Dafto- 
dils, so I give them the first place. The bed 
would need a really good mulching every 
autumn. 

Another way of underplanting this bed would 
be to put good-sized seedlings of Nicotiana 
affinis, at a foot apart, into it in early June 
under the Roses. This would make the bed 
lovely all the summer and autumn, with white 
beneath and pink overhead, and the shade of 
the Roses would suit the Nicotianas well. But 
this plan would yield no spring effect, and 
though pricking in a few small seedlings would 
not injure the roots of the Roses, I should not 
advise any spring flowering plants which would 
root deeply to be put into it. ©The Nicotianas 
can be pulled up ona dry day in autumn, so as 
to disturb the earth they grew in as little as 
possible; but such things as Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas, Double Daisies, and Primroses root 
much too deeply for the good of the bed. 
Forget-me-nots or Arabis might be used, pricked 
in when young in the autumn, and, like the 
Nicotianas, pulled up when the soil is ina dry 
stateinspring. But this latter way of treating the 
bed is not permanent, excepting so far as the 
Roses go, and so really it has no right to be put 
upon my list. Mrs. RoBpert JOCELYN. 


Animals poisoned by Broom.—All 
parts of the Broom—root, stem, leaf, and flower 
-——are more or less poisonous to animals, owing to 
their containing two alkaloids, scoperine and 
sparteine, the latter espécially being dangerous. 
In any case the Broom is not only purgative, but 
is also very emetic in its effects. The horse and 
the ass detect more readily than the ruminant 
animal the sickly odour and the bitter taste 
of the plant, and are less likely to eat it 
But should a horse, ass, or mule have eaten 
Broom in any more or less considerable quantity, 
there should be no delay in administering the 
antidote, which is found in a large dose of coffee, 
seven or eight quarts or so, given warm and 
weak. ‘The effect of this remedy is not always 
certain, and it is best to prevent the animals 
from browsing on Broom, whether it be Genista 
scoparia, G. juncea, G. tinctoria, or any other 
species.— Revue Horticole. 

Destroying wireworms.—I advise any 
readers whose flowers suffer from this pest to 
try traps of sweet cake, Plum or plain, and I 
think the result will astonish them. Some time 
ago we cleared a piece of ground which had been 
a wilderness of Laurels and much rubbish, and 
made a pretty little formal garden, surrounded 
bya Yew-hedge, in which to grow some favourite 
flowers, especially Irises, Carnations, and hardy 
Primulas. Wesoon found we had enemies at 
work, and suspected wireworm. We tried traps 
with Potatoes and Carrot,and we caught them 


by twos and threes. We then tried sweet cake, 
and immediately caught them by hundreds. If 
you have traps, fill them with bits of cake and 
bury for four or five days, marking the spots ; 
or bits of cake without the traps do almost as 
well. Iam beginning to think the ** Lily disease ” 
we hear so much of is nothing more or less than 
wireworm.—ConsTANT READER. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Treatment of rooted Chrysanthe- 
mums (Novice).—If your plants are well 
rooted round the outside of pots you had better 
pot them on singly into 3-inch size, as they may 
give you a little trouble if this attention be 
delayed ; but if you are going to grow more than 
one in each pot finally you may put two rooted 
cuttings into a 3-inch pot now. You can grow 
Chrysanthemums well in tubs 15 inches in 
diameter, providing they are afforded plenty of 
drainage by the aid of a liberal quantity of 
crocks ; but two plants in each tub will be quite 
sufficient. In the meantime, as the rooted 
cuttings receive their first shift, place them in 
a cold-frame and keep rather close for a day or 
two. Air may then be given gradually at first, 
increasing the quantity until the frame-light 
may be entirely removed. A soil suitable for 
this potting is loam two parts if not too heavy, 
rotten manure and leaf-mould half a part of 
each, and a liberal use of road-grit or coarse 
sand. This should be well mixed before use. 
After crocking the small pots cover the crocks 
with the rough parts of the soil or nice pieces of 
fibrous loam, and after a layer of the compost 


thas been placed in this arrange the rooted 


cuttings in their respective positions, filling 
in carefully, and gently pressing the soil around 
the roots, at the same time finishing off with a 
sharp rap on the bench to settle the soil down 
properly. Label each plant as it is done, and 
place in the frame immediately after. No water 
should be given for a day or two unless the soil 
was very dry when potting. After the expira- 
tion of this time give a thorough soaking, and 
water afterwards as the soil becomes dry. 
Follow the instructions given in GARDENING 
from time to time during each succeeding 
season, and then you cannot very well fail to 
achieve success. No manure-water will be 
needed by the plants until the buds have been 
retained or the tubs are full of roots. Of your 
selection the following are Japanese: Good 
Gracious, Eda Prass, Pelican, Edwin Molyneux, 
Val d’Andorre, Beauty of Exmouth, Lilian C. 
Bird, Mlle. M. A. de Galbert, La Triomphante, 
Gloire du Rocher, and Souvenir de Mlle. 
Menier. Mrs. Robinson King is an incurved, 
and Admiral Sir T. Symonds is a very large 
yellow single. We very much doubt whether 
you, as a novice, will succeed in growing the 
first four Japanese varieties satisfactorily. 
You should get a catalogue from one of the 
specialists advertising in this paper for par- 
ticulars of colour and classification. 


Pinching Chrysanthemums (Bouquet). 
—In most instances your plants should show 
second crown-buds during August, and these 
should then be retained. We think, however, 
that Chas. Davis and Viviand Morel will give a 
number of buds before it is time to retain the 
right one, and we can only recommend you to 
retain those buds which appear about the last 
week in August. Some of the varieties in your 
list would have given second crown-buds with- 
out being pinched as you describe. 


Timing Chrysanthemums (Caledo- 
nian).—We would rather give you general lines 
to work upon, and you may then time your own 
plants. Those which are semi-early, such as 
Emily Silsbury, we should be disposed to stop 
about the third week in April and_ second 
crown-buds retained. Those like Lady Hanham, 
a sport from Viviand Morel, should come all right 
without any pinching, while sorts like Mr. A. G. 
Hubbuck, Challenge, and those which are 
inclined to be late are better stopped late! in 
April, and first crown-buds retained. 


Carpeting Rose-beds (Jgnoramus).—The ttiree 
subjects you mention (Forget-me-not, Mignonette, or 
Mimulus), are very suitable. So, too, are Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Carnations, Verbenas, and Pansies. You may also 
use the hardy Sedums, and neither will harm the Roses if 
you feed by judicious mulchings in autumn or spring. 
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THE AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE. 


RECENTLY there have been several most interest- 
ing articles from owners of small greenhouses. 
I confess that some of these have been a great 
surprise tome. The number of subjects grown 
and the gratifying results obtained from so 
small a structure would put many a profes- 
sional gardener to shame. In each of these 
cases it is very clear the lady has been a real 
lover of plants and flowers. From notes that 
have reached me during the past few weeks it is 
evident that these accounts have fired others 
with ambition to do the same or even better. 
Some wish to grow such subjects as Vines, 
Roses, Tomatoes, hard-wooded and soft-wooded 


greenhouse plants, and other very varied sub- | 


jects all in a small house of 12 feet or so. Now, 
this is impossible. 
greater or more common error with the average 
amateur than overcrowding and _ injudicious 
selection of subjects. To find a house such as I 
will attempt to describe, and which I actually 
saw last spring, is somewhat amusing to anyone 
with the least knowledge of flowers and their 


I am not aware of any | 





wooded plant could resist, would be fatal to 
more than half of the subjects surrounding it. 
A less number of plants, and these selected with 
a little judgment, will please, and it is really 
astonishing what one will do with a small house 
where another utterly fails. 

One of the great benefits of such a structure 
is its use in renovating, or, I may say, the rest- 
ing, of our room and table plants. If our Editor 
chooses, I will endeavour to give a few selections 
of plants next week, each batch of which shall 
be suitable for small greenhouses of varying 
temperatures. 1 have seen so many failures for 
want of such that I feel they are sure to be wel- 
come. tal OF 





THE SNAKE’S-HEAD FRITILLARY. 


A FAIR flower of the late spring is this native 
species, whose chequered or self white flowers 
are seen in handsome masses in some cottage 
gardens. But it is a plant worth a place in all 
good gardens, and is charming when a single bed 
on the Grass is filled with the graceful stems, 
bent almost with the quaintly-coloured flowers. 





A vase of Snake’s-head Fritillary. 


_Derwards Hall, Bocking, 


requirements. On the back wall were Abutilons 
(smothered in scale), Heliotropium, and an 
abortive attempt to grow that pretty creeper, 
Ficus repens. In the border was a Rose, and at 
the other end a Tacsonia Van Volxemi. The roof 
was practically covered with these two climbers, 
while an attempt was being made to grow 
Eucharis amazonica, Acacias, Genista fragrans, 
Heaths, Caladiums, and an Allamanda. These 
are only a few of the subjects, and yet how wide 
are their requirements ! 

In the first place, the roof was overcrowded, 
and so shaded the others that none of them had 
a chance to succeed. Then we can hardly ex- 
pect such as the Eucharis and Allamanda, two 
Brazilian subjects, to thrive under the same 
conditions favourable to our more hardy Acacias 
and Heaths. Surely there are enough subjects 
of almost similar and needs that could be used 
to furnish a house of this description, and the 
more easily grown the better. 

Overcrowding means bad plants, both in 
growth, form, and flower ; it also means greater 
difficulty in keeping clear of insect foes. Nor 
can anyone well steer clear of or kill these when 
so many varied subjects are grown together, 


What is necessary to kill scale, and which a hard. | 


From a photograph by Miss Hutley, 
3raintree. 





We have received the following note from the 
sender of the photograph— 

‘**The illustration shows F. Meleagris and its 
variety alba arranged in a specimen vase. 
These flowers are peculiarly dainty and spring- 
like, and, unlike their relatives the Crown 
Imperials, they have no unpleasant scent. They 
are quite hardy, but are not so often seen in 
gardens as they deserve to be, as where the 
system of freely digging the border prevails they 
get disturbed and do not thrive.” 





Triteleia uniflora.—The beginning of 
November last I planted a number of bulbs, 
amongst others being some Triteleia unifiora, 
and as these are the only ones that are not 
showing above ground I have endeavoured to 
find out from your paper and in other ways when 
they flower, but cannot learn anything at all of 
them. Would you please give me some infor- 
mation about them, such as time of flowering, 
description and colour of flower, also the natural 
order to which they belong, and what (if any) is 
the ‘‘ vulgar’ name ?—Ruwustic. 


*,* This is called the Spring Star-flower, and 
is a yery free-flowering bulb as arule. You do 





not say when you planted them, but if the bulbs 
were good there is no apparent reason why they 
should not succeed. The Star-flower is not 


fastidious in any way. The delicate white 


flowers open in the sun, but close in dull weather. 
It flowers profusely in pots, and even when 


placed in clay in a most unfavourable position it 


will flower boldly. There are several forms 
which differ in the shade of their flowers. 


Associated with the best Scillas, Leucojum 
vernum, Iris reticulata, dwarf Daffodils, and 


the like, it forms a charming addition to the 
select spring garden, and is equally useful for 
rockwork, borders, or edgings. 





OROHIDS. 


CULTIVATION OF ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 


To be successful in the cultivation of Odonto- 
glossums, it is of great importance that sufficien’; 
ventilators are at command for the admission of 
fresh air into the houses. From the fact that 
these plants naturally inhabit high mountainous 
regions it is obvious that they cannot thrive 
long without plenty of good ventilation. With- 
out air the plants will certainly deteriorate even 
in the best of houses and under the best cul- 
tural skill. The principles on which proper 
ventilation depends are simple—viz., the air 
inside the house naturally becomes vitiated and 
ascends to the highest point in the roof, and 
there ventilators ahonid be placed to allow it to 
escape; the cooler and heavier external air 
should be admitted through ventilators built in 
the brickwork of the house below the level of 
the hot-water pipes. It is advisable to have 
these bottom ventilators covered on the insice 
with coarse gauze or perforated zinc, which will 
check great volumes of cold air, and prevent the 
ingress of slugs, snails, and other troublesome 
pests. Air should always be given in a careful 
and systematic manner, and by carefully regu- 
lating both top and bottom ventilators a healthy 
atmosphere may be obtained without causing a 
draught. It is a mistake to open a few of the 
ventilators wide, leaving the others closed ; it 
is a much better and safer practice that each ven- 
tilator be opened an inch or so, and be gradually 
increased as the inside temperature ascends. 
When the thermometer rises to about 60 degs., 
top ventilation should be employed and increaced 
according to the state of the weather outside. 
When cold east or north-easterly winds prevail 
it is advisable to discontinue the use of the top 
ventilators, using the bottom ones only. The 
means which are advocated of giving side ven- 
tilation by swinging sashes on a level with the 
stages is an unsuitable one for the health of these 
Orchids, as too muchcoldair comes in directly on 
the plants, at the same time causing a draught, 
and the atmosphere to become arid. It is 
advisable now for those who cultivate Odonto- 
glossums to have the blinds and shadings put 
in proper order so that they will be ready for use 
when required. Probably, after the long, dull 
winter we have lately experienced, we shall find 
the sun, when it does shine out, too powerful fcr 
these Orchids, as the concentration of its rays 
would soon cause great disfigurement to 
the foliage. No system of shading the 
cool Orchid-house, especially those having 
a north aspect, is so good as the open 
lattice wood blinds. These blinds, when 
drawn down, should be 5 inches or 6 inches 
above the glass. This is best done by having a 
slight wooden or iron framework fixed to the 
roof for the blinds to roll on. By this plan abun- 
dance of light and air passes up between the 
blinds and the glass, thus during the heat of 
summer keeping the temperature down inside, 
the benefit of which cannot be overestimated in 
preserving the health of these beautiful and 
popular plants. The Odontoglossum - house 
should be shaded on bright mornings imme- 
diately the sun has raised the temperature above 
55 degs., and it should be kept down as long as 
the sun shines on the plants. W., B. 


Repotting hard-wooded plants (A Constant 
Reader).—It would need a lengthy repy to give full 
instructions in the potting of hard-wooded greenhouse 
plants. They are so numerous and of such widely different 
requirements. Please look out for a short article upon 
this subject, which we expect to publish shortly Yor 
have kept your Azaleas too wet or too dry, otherwise tl e 
buds and foliage would not drop. It is not necessary ‘o 
repot every year. 
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ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE. 

Tuis lovely Fern is not so much grown as it 
deserves to be. Itis queen of the Maiden-hairs. 
Many people seem to think it is very difficult 
to manage, but having been fortunate in pro- 
dueing many fine examples in pots, varying in 
size from 6 inches to 15 inches, I have not found 
it troublesome to succeed with. Whatit really 
does require is a little careful attention, owing 
to its delicate and sensitive nature. It will not 
flourish under merely ordinary treatment, such 
as that given to A. cuneatum, A. gracillimum, 
and others, but if the few following directions 
are carefully attended to, success will follow. 
It requires a warm and moist position in the 
stove, free from cold currents of air. <A shelf or 
platform, covered with clean cinder-ashes, is 
excellent, but do not place the plants on the 
ashes, but in inverted flower-pots or ordinary 
draining pipes. A free circulation of air is thus 
afforded, and the full light reaches every part of 
the plants, which is so essential to success, 
Watering should be carefully done from the 
spout of the watering-pot, without the rose, so 
as not to wet the fronds. I have found this to 
be of muchimportance. The plants ought never 
to be syringed or wetted overhead in any way. 
When watered, let it be done thoroughly, so 
as to go through the ball. They should never 
be allowed to get dry for any length of time ; if 
8), they are quickly injured, and lose their lower 
fronds. <A good plan to know when water is 
required is to give the pot a sharp rap with the 
hand. If a bell-like sound is produced, the 
plant should be well watered at once, but 
should there be no sound of that kind it will not 
need it. 

Shading is essential, but must not be carried 
to excess, for the rich colouring of the fronds 
greatly depends on the amount of light and sun- 
shine to which they are exposed. The more 
sunshine they can receive without causing them 
to flag the more rich and pleasing will be the 
tints of colour. If overshaded they become of 
a dull, sombre green. Let some neat stakes be 
placed in the pots a few inches taller than the 
plants, and on these spread a newspaper. This 
should be done during sunny weather in the 
morning before they show the least appearance 
of drooping—say, about ten o’clock—and kept 
on, should the weather remain bright, until three 
or half-past in the afternoon, but keep the 
shade entirely off in dull weather. 

The temperature may vary from 65 degs. to 
85 degs., with plenty of moisture about the 
plants, which must be produced by sprinkling 
the ashes beneath and the walks of the house. 
Be careful when ventilating never to allow cold, 
catting winds to touch them. 

The compost I can with confidence recommend 
consists of equal parts of rich turfy loam, with 
a tendency to stiffness, good turfy peat, and 
well-decomposed Oak-leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of wood charcoal, half-inch bones, 
and silver-sand, mixed well throughout the 
compost. Let the pots be well drained with 
good bold pieces of crock below, finishing off 
with smaller pieces and a small lump of char- 
coal. Pot moderately firm, and leave the 
pot free from soil to the depth of the rim. This 
will allow sutlicient room for water to wet the 
s)il through. 

_ Peopag vtionisdone by dividing the crowns. It 
is best to choose young, vigorous plants for the 
purpose, wa:hirg away from their roots all the 
svil; then with a sharp knife carefully cut 
throneh the crown so as to secure a perfect 
s ngle crowua anda portion of roots to each piece. 
Pot singly in‘o small pots and plunge in propa- 
g ting pit, where the temperature is from 

» degs. to 8S) degs. Watch carefully for damp, 
g ving a little chink of air should it appear. 

[t this simple method be carried out plants 
cin be produced in a 12-inch pot, from 4 feet to 
% feet through. Plants in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots are splendid for table decoration. 

H. Extts, 
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Anemone fulgens flowers going green 
(£yham).—Too much manure in a fresh or new state is 
m.tSibtabie for Anemones. It is true they enjoy a rich 
s0 1], but this should be light and open, and the manure 
Well decayed. A moist and partially shaded position is 
tose Stiiaole for A. fulgens, You may haye got an 
interior vari ndeed, we quite think’ this is the sole 
r(a522 Of your failure, seeins the same-ocourred last 
s€agon. Please cend uaa few flowers in vary ing stages, 
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GARDEN PESTS. 


THE ANTLER-MOTH (CHAR.ZAS 
GRAMINIS). 


Tuts is one of those insects which at times 
appear in great numbers and do an immense 
amount of mischief for one or, perhaps, two 
seasons, and then are hardly seen for several 
years. When they are abundant their numbers 
are almost incredible. Their caterpillars usually 
feed on the roots of Grass, but at times they 
attack Barley. This insect is by no means 
uncommon throughout the United Kingdom, 
but.it is in our northern counties that they do 
the most mischief ; there every now and then 
their numbers are quite overpowering. In 188] 
the Grass in a large district in Clitheroe was 
quite ruined by these caterpillars. A local 
paper gave a sensational account of their mis- 
doings. They were said to have travelled very 
fast and by thousands together ; the road in one 
place was quite black with them. The appear- 
ance of such enormous swarms of caterpillars 
was considered very mysterious by the inhabi- 
tants, and seems to have caused no little excite- 
ment. Persons travelled some distance to see 
them, and they were exhibited in shops. On 
the Continent they are even more injurious 
than they are here. A correspondent to 
a German entomological periodical stated 
that in 1881 they were so abundant in 
Thuringia that as he walked over the infested 
ground they crackled under hisfeet. The worst 
attack he saw was in a clearing of a wood of 
about 90 acres in extent, in which all the pas- 


The antler-moth and caterpillar. 


tures were withered up; and in one square foot 
he found twenty-five or thirty caterpillars and 
chrysalides, or an average of about a million 
and a-half per acre, if the entire 90 acres were 
infested to the same extent. When an insect 
appears, as this one does, in such extraordi- 
nary numbers, it is difficult to suggest any 
satisfactory method of dealing with it. A 
heavy dressing of lime has been recommended. 
It should be applied in the spring. Probably 
the use of a heavy roller would kill great 
numbers of them, and in years that they are 
scarce every moth, caterpillar, or chrysalis 
that can be found should be destroyed. Their 
natural enemies are numerous ; many kinds of 
birds, particularly rooks and gulls, various 
ichneumon-flies. The moths do not make their 
appearance until August or September. They 
lay their eggs at the base of the stems or leaves 
of Grass. ‘lhe caterpillars are hatched in the 
course of a fortnight or three weeks. They feed 
at night and hide themselves in the day-time. 
During the winter they lie dormant at the 
roots of the Grass, and in the spring revive and 
renew their work of destruction with increased 
vigour, They attain their full size by the end 
of May or June; they then bury themselves in 
the earth and become chrysalides, from which the 
moths emerge, as before stated, in August or 
September. The antler-moth belongs to the 
family Noctuidw, several members of which have 
already been described in these papers. The 
moths measure from 1 inch to 14 inches across 
the wings when opened widely. They are very 
variablein colour. The head, thorax, and body 
are usually-of a reddish-brown colour, and the 
ground colour of the wings is the same, only 
rather lighter, Across the upper part of each 
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wing is a whitish, longitudinal line, above 
which and near the middle of the wing are two 
whitish spots separated by, and having on either 
side, a dark brown patch. From the white line 
proceed several pale lines in a downward 
direction, between which, at their bases and at 
the edge of the wing, are dark spots. The under 
wings are brownish-grey, and are much paler 
towards their base. The full-grown caterpillars 
are 1} inches in length ; their joints are very well 
defined ; they are of a greenish or pinkish-grey 
colour. Down the middle of the back is a pale 
band, bordered on either side by a dark brown 
line. Below this line on either side is a paler 
band, then a line of crescent-shaped markings, 
a pale line, and then a dark fine one. The head 
is brown and shining, with two dark marks 
down the face. The first, third, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and the last joints of the body 
each bear a pair of legs. The chrysalis is of a 
reddish-brown colour. G. BS 


Ivy stems diseased (J. Humphreys).—The stems 
of your Ivy I should say were undoubtedly gnawed by 
mice, though I must say I have never heard of their 
attacking Ivy before. Probably it was done by one of the 
field species when other food was scarce.—G. 8S. S. 

Caterpillars (Hamais). — There are so many 
different kinds of green caterpillars and yellowish-brown 
hairy ones that it is impossible to say what they are with- 
out seeing them. As soon as you find any send some up, 
and I will tell you what they are, and how you can best 
destroy them. Unfortunately there is no simple cheap 
and effective remedy for caterpillars in general.—G. §S. S. 


Yellow Marguerites for sale (/. 
Harries).—To get Marguerites, obtain them 
from cuttings propagated in autumn for summer 
flowering, or early spring for autumn flowering. 
You will have to sow the seed at once if you 
require the plants to flower in the autumn ; but 
they will not be as large and strong as if raised 
by cuttings. Sow seed in finely-sifted sandy 
loam and leaf-soilin equal proportions in shallow 
pans or pots, and stand in a slight heat until 
the seed has germinated. Afterwards place ina 
cool-frame. When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle prick off singly into small 60 pots in 
the same soil as before, and place back in the 
frames, keeping close for a few days to encou- 
rage the young seedlings to develop. When the 
plants are well rooted and making good growth, 
pot on into 5-inch pots in turfy loam, with the 
addition of a little leaf-soil ae sharp sand, and 
replace back into the frame until the plants are 
showing flowers, when a greenhouse is suitable 
for them. The plants will not show flower till 
the beginning of September, as it is getting late 
now for sowing theseed. When they commence 
to flower a little stimulant should be afforded to 
encourage them a little. When finished flower- 
ing, prune back a little into shape, and keep cool 
till the spring, but protect from frosts. After- 
wards place in a little heat to encourage new 
growth. Then shake them out and pot on into 
larger pots and grow on in a frame as previously. 
Cuttings should be taken before potting if the 
stock is required to be increased. 


Ceanothus dentatus under glass.— 
This is so beautiful when in flower that a little 
protection is well repaid. It is very seldom 
seen used for flowering under glass during the 
early months of the year, though it is well suited 
for such treatment. Of course it cannot be 
forced into bloom as early in the year as some 
shrubs whose natural season of flowering is a 
couple of months or so before that of the 
Ceanothus ; still this can be had in bloom by 
March, and being of a neat compact habit of 
growth and clothed with deep green foliage, it 
is, when thickly studded with little clusters of 
rich blue blossoms, a very beautiful object, and 
what is more, a very uncommon one. Beside 
the specific name of dentatus this is also known 
by that of Lobbianus. The different forms of 
Ceanothus are all very beautiful, but they are 
all more or less tender. One thing, however—if 
not killed outright they recover quickly as a 
rule from injury by frost. Some of the garden 
varieties of the azureus section will bloom 
throughout the greater part of the season, and 
continue till summer is well advanced.—T. 


Edging to flower-bed (D. C. B.). —None 
better than the two you name, but you might add Arabis 
alpina, Mimulus, Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, Phlox Dyum- 
mondi (pegging: these down); ‘and Virginian Stock. So 
much depends upon how high you wish the plants to grow. 
Golden Feather and Lobelia are much the best. 
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ROSES. a 

Pruning Roses.—I have the following 
Roses growing on the south-west and west walls 
of my cottage: Old and Red ‘‘ Glory,” Mme. 
Bérard, Bouquet d’Or, Réve d’Or, Duchesse 
d’Auerstadt, and Mme. Chauvry. They are up 
to the eaves. As many shoots have been nailed 
to the wall as it can well hold. From these 
shoots a great many have grown straight out, 
averaging about 2 feet long each. How should 
these latter branches be pruned to induce bloom ? 
The first three have bloomed fairly well ; from 
the others I have had only two blooms.—A. R. 

*,.“ We would spur back the laterals if really 
healthy, cutting them back half way. The 
better plan in future will be to cut out a few of 
these older growths as soon as they have done 
flowering, and so make room for a little fresh 
wood each season. All of the varieties you 
name are extra strong growers, and invariably 
bloom best upon the ripened growths of the pre- 
vious summer. 

Rose-pruning.—I shall be much obliged 
if you can advise me as to the best way to prune 
the following Roses, planted in the autumn of 
1894? In the spring of 95 I pruned most of 
them fairly hard, but in °96 I did not prune the 
stronger growing ones so hard, only shortening 
slightly the stronger growths, consequently these 
are now big trees, especially L’Idéal, Cloth of 
Gold, Bouquet d’Or, Mrs. J. Laing, Isaac Perrier, 
Camille Bernardin, Duke of Edinburgh, A. 
Colomb, C. Lamb, A. Carriére, A. K. Williams, 
M. Rady? Will you also tell me how much to 
cut off my Brier-stocks, and when to do it? 
They were budded lastsummer, andhave branch- 
ing heads about 18 inches from the stem, and 
the buds are mostly dormant.—E. B. A. 

*..* You have been pruning your plants on the 
correct lines. Simply shorten the long growths 
a little upon the climbers, and prune Charles 
Lamb, Marie Rady, Mrs. John Laing, Camille 
Bernardin, and Alfred Colomb upon the lines 
pointed out in our issue for March 20th, where 
you will find full instructions. Cut back the 
Brier-stocks to within 2 inches of the dormant 
bud. Do this without delay. 

Rosa polyantha (Campsea, Ashe).—This 
can be grown from seed in a cold-frame, and will 
flower in ten weeks from sowing. I have got a 
beautiful plant of Rosa polyantha, which was 
raised in a cold-frame, and floweredin ten weeks’ 
time. It is potted in a 5-inch pot, and is now 
20 inches high and 1 foot through. It is bearing 
107 buds, and yet there are more coming. The 
seed was sown in March, 1896.—ConsTantT 
READER. 


Rose-buds (Robinson ).— We cannot detect 
anything the matter with your Rose-buds. They 
are always green when so young as those sent. 
You might do well to afford alittle more heat if 
possible, as the buds seem to be opening very 
steadily. Your Peach border should be an 
excellent position for a Maréchal Niel. Send us 
a few more buds, and give further particulars if 
they fail to expand in a satisfactory manner. 

















189—Pink Currants.—Thereisa variety of Currants 
that are the colour of champagne. I have heard them 
called Champagne Currants. They are generally seen in 
old-fashioned gardens. —E.LEM. 


196—Plants for narrow border.—‘H. M. I.” 
would find the small Double Blue Periwinkle—flowers like 
a Neapolitan Violet, and most valuable for cutting— 
excellent for his narrow border facing east. It grows 
rapidly, is green all the year, and flowers abundantly in 
the spring. —ELrM. 

Wational Viola Society.—From the 
schedule of prizes, etc , of this society we learn 
that the exhibition is to be held in the Gardens 
of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, 
on Saturday, July 17th, 1897. Altogether there 
are twenty-eight classes provided for competi- 
tion, sixteen of which are open, and the remain- 
ing classes confined to amateurs. The exhibi- 
tion should be of more than ordinary interest 
this time, as there are several new features in 
the schedule. The principal class in the open 
division for Pansies is for forty-eight sprays 
distinct, nine blooms in each spray. This 
should insure a very fine display, as the smaller 
tradesmen can compete with their more fortu- 
nate rivals now that the class is limited to forty- 
eight sprays. Some of our southern growers 
should now be able to compete with a fair 
prospect of success. A class for three sprays 
of the ‘‘ Duchess” type is provided in both 
divisions, and this should also make a welcome 


than later when their growth is completed. 
Adiantums and others come first with deep bronze tints 
on the new fronds. 
family), nobilis, Mayi, Wimsetti, are very distinct crested 
forms. 
decoration, easily grown and 
most of the Pterises are easily raised from spores. 
substantial loam can be obtained that 
more of the compost—indeed, some of the Maiden-hairs will 
do well altogether in loam, notably that beautiful hybrid 
A. Farleyense. 
cutting should be grown in a light position to harden them. 
Temperature now about 55 degs. to 60 degs. <A few will do 
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addition to the show. The decorative valye 
of the Pansy has also been recognised, and in 
the open classes a table decoration as for twelve 
persons is invited, Pansies with their own 
foliage only to be used. This is sure to be well 
contested. ach type of the flower is provided 
for in the respective divisions, and as amateurs 
are very numerous in this society, it may be 
safely taken a fine show will be made by them. 
The president (Mr. W. Robinson) has offered 
prizes for six Tufted Pansies distinct, shownasthe 
plants grow, to be grown in the open air, in pots, 
pans, vases, wicker or mossed-wire baskets, or 
any other simple receptacle. A list of varieties 
is given to make a selection from, and as this 
includes many of the best of the old as well as 
those of the new, a good competition should be 
the result. A second trial of Pansies will take 
place in the Gardens of the Society, Regent’s 
Park, and the committee invite offers of new 
varieties only for the ensuing trial. A Pansy 
conference will be held later in the year in 
London. The floral committee meet on May 19th, 
June 16th, July 17th (show), and August 18th 
to adjudicate upon new varieties which may be 
sent tothem. The subscription is 5s, per year, 
and all particularscan be obtained from the honor. 
ary secretary, Mr. A. J. Rowberry, The Cres- 
cent, South Woodford, Essex. 
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Conservatory. 


The Daffodils are over, and the bulbs planted out in the 
shrubbery and out in the wilderness wherever there is 
room, We find it better to plant now, then dry the plants 
off and plant later, as one remove does it and saves time. 
Deutzia gracilis in well-grown plants in a large group have 
a pretty effect when interspersed with delicate foliage. 
Young plants of Grevillea robusta mixed with Deutzias he'p 
to relieve the monotony, and the young growth of the Gre- 
villeas have a bronzy tint at this season. A few good 
specimens of Erica Cavendishi will be useful now, and there 
1s a pretty free-growing Heath in bloom now named 
perspicua erecta, which is charmingly graceful and light. 
We do not want all the flowering plants to have large, heavy 
flowers with no trace of green leaves among them. Irises 
are pretty in large pots or boxes now. They force easily 
to be in bloom by the middle of March, and are so nice for 
cutting, and the bulbs are very cheap. The Gladiolus The 
Bride will soon be in blossom. These may be grown in 
various-sized pots, Last year complaints were common 
of the bulbs rotting in the soil. I think this must have 
arisen from too much water being given before much 
growth had been made. They scarcely want any water 
till some growth has been made. As Acacias go out of 
bloom, prune the long, straggling shoots back—unless the 
plants are trained against a wall—and then some of the 
shoots may be trained in. Good bushy plants of the Bleed- 
ing Heart (Dielytra spectabilis) are effective now where only 
slightly forced. When Camellias have done bloooming, if 
they are planted in the borders, what little pruning is 
required should be done. Tea and other Roses are 
charming now. But do endeavour to grow them without 
insects or mildew. Green-fly will have to be reckoned 
with, but the vaporiser makes short work of them, and 
there are improved washes now to deal with mildew, but 
the ventilation has a good deal to do with the appearance 
of mildew. A stuffy house ora draughty house is nearly 
sure to have mildew in it somewhere, probably on the 
Roses. See that the climbers are properly thinned and 
trained now. 





Stove. 


What an improvement has been effected in the Amaryllis 
family of late years. Many of the hybrids have magnificent 
flowers. I was looking through a collection a few 
days ago, and found many beautiful varieties in 
flower. They are getting cheaper and will soon 
be within the reach of the average amateur with a 
moderately heated stove. They are not difficult to 
manage. They want a long rest during the winter and 
some good loam moderately enriched to grow them in. 
They are not difficult to raise from seeds, and the time is 
coming when everybody must have them, They will doin 
a warm conservatory when flowering. The Clivias or 
Himantophyllums may be grown with them. Cuttings of 
Crotons and other foliage plants will soon strike now in 
heat, kept close. Shift on Gloxinias and Achimenes. 
These are useful for filling large baskets for the conserva- 
tory. They want a little more heat than in the conserva- 
tory to start them. The baskets may be filled and hung 
up in the vinery till they have made some progress. The 
shade of the Vines will be useful at first. When well 
established take them to the conservator¢. 


Ferns Under Glass, 
Ferns are more beautiful when making their growth 
Many of the 





Among the Pterises (a most useful 


Cretica major is a good hardy Fern for room 
raised from spores—in fact, 
If good 
may form half or 


Plants intended to produce fronds for 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 


to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
<span later than is here indicated with equaliy good 
results, 


Mustard along the rows of Peas, etc., along the drills 


sow 
the winter. ) 
prepare the surface for the grass coming through. The 
beds of Asparagus may be planted. 
Keep up a succession of Seakale and Rhubarb. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 3rd 


Planted Broad Windsor Beans. 
seeded variety. 
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better in a little more heat, but the best decorative 
Ferns may be grown well in a temperature not exceeding 
60 degs, at night. 


Watering Harly Vines. 


Inside borders must have abundance of water. Make 
sure the drainage is all right, and as soon as the Grapes 
are thinned dress the borders with any suitable manures, 
and lay on the hose. Many large growers pass the water Hl | 
through heated tanks, and taking the chill off the water HF 
before using it is a great advantage. We know, of ; 
course, that it is well nigh impossible to confine the roots Ht |) 
of Vines, Peaches, or Figs anywhere, but if they find food HF 
enough near where they are planted, there is not the same 
necessity for them to ramble where the chances are they 
will get into difficulty. I have found roots of Alicante 
Vines in a Cucumber-house, having traversed through an 
intervening piece of ground and under the wall into the 
Cucumber-bed. I thought they received water enough, 
but they had not, and had gone im search of a further 
supply, and had found it in the bed of warm manure under 
the Cucumbers. 











































































Cold Frames. 


Some of these will now be filled with Chrysanthemums. 
Do not permit any plants to be pinched up long in small 
pots. Bedding ‘‘Geraniums” will be safe in cold frames 
now, matted up at night. 


Window Gardening, 

Violas and Arabis albida are pretty in window-boxes. 
Forget-me-not and yellow Wallflowers make a desirable 
change, and will last till the tender things are ready. 
Indoors there is plenty of variety now, Spireas, Pelar- 
goniums, Lily of the Valley, Mignonette, Violets, Diélytra 
spectabilis, Azaleas, etc., will last a long time now, espe- 
cially if taken to a cool room when the gas is lighted. 


Outdoor Garden, 

Clumps of Lavender, Rosemary, Double - blossomed 
Gorse, St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum is the most 
useful variety), Berberis Aquifolium, B. stenophylla, and 
several other things are very effective when rightly 
placed. Lavender and Rosemary do best in a sunny 
position, but the St. John’s Wort and Berberis will do in 
the shade. I have often used the dwarf evergreen 
Barberry as a groundwork for a specimen or a group of 
trees on the lawn or near its margin, and a very dressy 
appearance it has. Evergreens may still be planted, but 
mulch and water must be given when necessary, and if it 
sets in dry and hot the hose should be used over the 
foliage till the roots get into active work. Very few 
evergreens ought to die if proper care is taken after plant- 
ing. Hardy edging plants should be replanted now, as 
well as hardy carpeting subjects. Sow hardy anuuals 
thinly in good sized patches if the best effect is sought. 
Hardy perennials may be sown now. Sow also such hardy 
suminer creepers as Convolvulus major, and the various 
forms of Tropeolums, including the Canary Creeper. 
These will transplant safely when large enough. Plant 
Gladioli in beds ora group in the borders ; also sow seeds 
te raise new stock. Divide and transplant border Chrys- 
anthemums. Sow seeds of Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and 
choice hardy Primulas. Plant Hollyhocks, Oarnatione, 
and Pinks Pentstemons struck in cold frames may be 


planted now. 
Fruit Garden. 

Disbudding Peach and Nectarine-trees may begin in 
sheltered gardens as soon as the young shoots are grown 
an inch to 1} inches long. It is best to spread the work 
over several weeks ; it gives less check to the trees, and 
does not let in the cold wind to the same extent as where 
the work is done all at once. Have the Tobacco-powder 
handy if any flies are seen. This is a sure remedy if used 
promptly against either green or black-fly. Fruit-trees 
look very promising, and Strawberries also will have 
plenty of bloom on them by-and-bye, judging from the 
appearance of the crowns. If not mulched stir the surfa:e 
and top-dress with good manure at once. The moment a 
standard fruit-tree is planted it ought to be staked to 
prevent wind-waying. The necessity for this is well 
known, but it is rare to see it done promptly enough. 
There will be a good deal of work under glass now. The 
roots of Vines, Peaches, Fig's, etc., must be kept healthily 
moist if the trees are to thrive. It will be an advantage 
in the case of houses which are being forced early if the 
chill can be taken off the water. Continue the weekly 
routine work of stopping and tying down young wood, if 
Grapes, but if Peaches it should net be stopped, or at least 
not yet anyway. Early Grapes will be thinned by this 
time, or nearly so. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Make Mushroom beds outside now inashady spot. The 
larger they are the better. Little bits of beds soon lose 
their heat, and then the spawn becomessluggish and fails. 
Coverings suitable for keeping off heavy rains must be 
used. Plant out Cauliflowers raised in heat, or which if 
have been kept through the winter in pots. Shelter is 
important. Trenches are often used for early Cauliflowers. 
Make them wide enough for two rows of plants. Small, 
close, whits heads are more valuable than large, coarse 
open ones. Sow the maincrop of Winter Greens, such as 
Broccoli, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, etc. If birds are likely al 
to be troublesome either the seed-beds should be netted or f 
the seeds dressed with red lead before sowing. Mustard 
has been more than once recommended as a cure for 
Wireworms. It is asimple thing, and if effective will be 
valuable. The way to use it is to dust the common 












































before the seeds are covered. Prick off Celery and 
a few seeds outside to come on for standing 
Asparagus beds should be raked down tio 
Propagate Herbs. 


Rt Hopgpay, 





THE COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


to April 10th. 
Sowed Walker’s Perpetual and Duke of Albany Peas 
Wealways grow the green 
t is not quite so large, but better in 
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275—Climber for tree (Perplexed ).—The Musk or 
Ayrshire Roses will be very suitable for you to train to the 
tree, as also will Clematis Jackmani. Hardy Ferns will do 
well under the shelter of a tree. Of Rock plants that will 
succeed choose the Mossy Rockfoil (Saxifraga hypnoides), 
London Pride, Sedums, Primroses, Auriculas, and Creep- 
ing Jenny. Ivy will be a suitable climber for the fence. 
We advise you to allow a liberal supply of water during the 
summer months, as the Elder draws the moisture from the 
other plants. 


276—Use of blood as manure (Meno).—Blood is 
good applied at any time if mixed with soil some time 
previous and used as a surface dressing or addition to the 
borders. It certainly is not good used in a crude state at 
any time. The best results are obtained by surface dress- 
ings in spring, just after setting of the fruit at that seas: n, 
as the Vines are in better condition to assimilate fcod 
given. You may give a dressing three times during growth 
in summer. Do not mix with water, but soil, and do not 
use in a fresh state. 


277—Removing boards from Vine border 
(Venwood).—We think you would do well to remove 
boards early in April, as the sun will warm the border, and 
though the nights are cold your border will get more 
warmth than if covered. We do not advise watering 
border so early in season. Wait until the roots make a 
demand for more moisture, say as soon as the berries are 
set. Also dilute sewage water if strong. It is excellent 
when so treated ; or you may with advantage use liquid- 
manure at season named. 

278—Dahlias in pots (A. Duke).—We presume you 
are alluding to the single Dahlias only. These are almost 
always raised from seed each year, and will do well in the 
border. You cannot get a really satisfactory result from 
the taller varieties when grown in pots, but the Tom 
Thumb section may be cultivated in this way, and will 
need a 6-inch to 10-inch pot of rich soil, well fed with 
liquid-manure as the plants progress. It is not too late to 
sow these now. We cannot advise the others for pots ; 
they are not worth the trouble. 


279 -Marguerites infested withblack grubs 
(RK. J. M.).—Your Marguerites or Paris Daisies are affected 
by a small grub which eats between the upper and lower 
cuticles of the leaves. It is somewhat atter the Celery- 
maggot or grub. You cannot kill, simply because it is 
impossible to reach it without killing the foliage as well. 
The sole remedy is to pick off the leaves as soon as it is 
noticed, and continue to do so_ Be sure to burn these at 
once. If very bad, cut the plant down and strip off all the 
leaves, making a fresh start entirely. It is a very good 
time for this. If you persistently destroy the grubs, so 
that none can develop, you will soon get rid of the fly, 
and have clean foliage once more. Plant the Niphetos 
Rose as soon as possible. One from a pot will be best. 


230—Plant fertiliser (H. /. Fleming).—The only 
difference between kitchen and agricultural salt is its 
coarse and dirty condition ; it is the refuse, in fact. The 
mixture you mention would be valuable for light soils, but 
we would prefer guano water, at the rate of one ounce to 
the gallon for pot subjects. Your mixture would have too 
much salt for most plants, and we would leave that 
ingredient out entirely if dressirg a pot plant. Give a 
tablespoonful to a growing plant in a 6-inch or 8-inch pot, 
spreading this over the surface, lightly stirring it in, and 
then just covering it with a little fresh compost. As you 
water the plant this very soluble food will be carried to 
the roots. But there is no better artificial manure for ] 
general use among pot plants than genuine Peruvian 
guano. 

281—LLoam and peat.—What is loam and what is 
peat? How are they distinguished, and where obtained? 
—G. J. M. 

*.* Loam is the first spit of a pasture, and pat is cut 
from moorlands ; it consists of tree-root fibres. Cannot 
you get any near you ? 


282—Sulphate of ammonia for Cabbages, 
etc.—I beg to say that the soil is fairly light, not sandy, 
but pocr.—W. Hous. 

*.* If the soil is light it will take the food in larger 
quantities, and prove a good fertiliser. 


283-—Sowing seeds.—Kindly say the best time to 
sow the following seeds to make good plants to stand the 
winter outdoors on rather a heavy soil—-viz , Wallflowers, 
Canterbury Bells, Stocks Emperor and Brompton?—s. 
CAMERON, 

*.* Sow seed of the Canterbury Bells now, of Wall- 
flowers Aprit or May, and the Stocks sow in June and 
July. 


2834—Growing Watercress.—Will you through 
GARDENING give me some information as to the growing of 
Watercress, having a good spring of water to work upon ? | 
The surrounding soil is rather marshy, and the situation is 
in a small valley.—WATERCRESS. 

*,* To grow Watercress you require shallow water, a 
clear base, and plant in gravel or shingle. Procure long 
pieces with roots attached and plant in bed, weighting 
down the plants with stone or gravel. See note on this 
subject from one of our readers in present issue. 


285—Training fruit-trees on wall.—I have 
been planting some young fruit-trees—Apricot, Peach, 
Plum, and Pears, trained for wall. Kindly tell me should 
the long shoots be cut back this spring, or should they 
remain as they are through the summer ?—HE. A, 8. 

*.* The long main shoots should be shortened, if strong, 
to about half their length, weaker ones cut a@ little more. 
You see if you do not prune your trees will not make 
shoots. At lower part trees will be naked in after years. 


286—Planting Ranunculus roots.—I planted 
some Ranunculus about a month ago with the claw 
upwards. I find that this was wrong, and that it ought 
to have been downwards. Will you kindly tell me what I 
must do? Must they be lifted and turned now. or will it 
injure them, as some I looked at have rooted ?—M. D. 8. 

*,* Lift the roots carefully and replant the right way 
upwards. If you use care they will not be injured, as 
they cannot have advanced to any extent. Plant jirmly, 
and use a light but rich soil, raising the bed a couple of 
inches above the surrounding soil, and scattering a little 
sand over the crowns before adding the 2-inch layer of 
jinely sifted compost. 


259—Keeping quantities of seeds (Constant 
Reader ).—Most kinds of vegetable and flower seeds remain 
good for more than a year if kept in a proper temperature 
and a dry store. Space does not allow of naming the many 
things which may be kept. 

260—Seaweed for Asparagus (Co. Dublin) — 
Yes, your gardener is quite correct in dressing with sea- 
weed ; but, of course, there has not been a heavy dressing 
this spring, if only planted this season. Asparagus plants 
move best when on tke point of new growth. 


261—-Seedling Potato (W. Hunt).—We fear you 
are too late to send to the Royal Horticultural Society. 
They would give your Potato a trial. Twenty tubers are 
required. Write at once to Superintendent, Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, London. 


262—Planting Montbretias (D. C. B.).—Through- 
out May, June, and July. July is rather late if you want 
a show of flower outside from potted bulbs. But you can 
turn them out after blooming, and as they are perfectly 
hardy, you will get good blossom outside next year. 

263—Vine-buds damaged (Vouth).—Mice have 
eaten your Vine-buds. You would do well to poison them 
at once. The insect enclosed is harmless tothe Vines, and 
does no injury unless present in great numbers. We are 
sorry your Vines are so much injured. Doubtless if you 
keep your house moister than usual after starting back 
buds will break. 

264—Camellia buds falling (Sidney Gold).— 
Your Camellias have been allowed to become dry at the 
roots. This has causedthebudstodrop. The plants were 
allowed to get dry just before the buds were bursting into 
flower, judging by the buds sent. Camellias should not 
be allowed to become dry at the roots any time, as it affects 
the flower-buds very quickly. 

265—Unsatisfactory lawn (Chiswick ).—It would 
have been better had you mowed the weeds off earlier than 
late in the autumn. Constant mowing and rolling 
improve the Grass and check weeds. We would sow a 
little more Grass and Clover seed at once. You must dig 
out the Plantains and Daisies. See a short note upon 
renovating lawns that is about to appear. 


266—Size of tennis-court (W. H. P.) —The court 
should be 78 feet long by 27 feet wide. Fix the net in the 
centre, and 21 feet from this work the service line. 
Lengthwise through the centre of the court another line 
should be marked out. This is the size of a lawn-tennis- 
court, but the size of your lawn depends entirely upon how 
many sets or courts you wish to provide for. 


267-Is a creosoted fence injurious? (/. 
Francis).—After your fence has been exposed to the 
atmosphere for a time it will have little effect upon 
vegetation, The chief harm will be from the posts in the 
soil, if these are creosoted as well. This kills the roots 
near it, and we have often thought many failures in Hop 
sets might be traced to the freer use than usual of poles 
whose points were saturated with creosote and tar. 

268—Growing Tomatoes in lard tubs (J. A. 
Woodhead ).—One plant in a 12-inch tub would be best if 
well-grown. You may prefer two, but in that case, you see, 
you only give two plants 6 inches, and you fear 8} inches 
is insufficient for one. The pots 8} inches will grow good 
plants, but need more attention in the way of moisture 
and feeding as well. Being full of roots they soon dry. It 
is well to plunge the pots if small or size named, but not 
the tubs. 

269—Pereskia-stock (Wiéllie).—The Pereskia-stock 
is one of the Barbadoes Gooseberries. P. aculeata is 
generally used but P. Bleo is a taller and stronger grower. 
They are of very little value, except as stocks for the 
showy Epiphyllums and other Cacti. The species of Cacti 
vary very much, and several of them it would be impos- 
sible to graft. All that can be grafted would doubtless 
thrive upon the Pereskia, but it is generally used for the 
Epiphyllums only. 

270—Campanula flagging (Novice).—Repot your 
plant carefully, removing as much as possible of the old 
soil without sacrificing too many roots. Use a compost of 
leaf-soil, loam, and a little well decayed dung. Around 
the crown of your plant place a light sandy compost, 
when several of the young growths will root and be fit to 
take off in a few weeks. Young plants obtained thus 
flower very freely the same autumn. We think you are 
keeping it too wet. 

271—Tennis lawn infested with worms 
(Oxonian).—Kainit will not injure your Grass if used in 
proper proportions. It is beneficial for all kinds of crops 
and it will check worms. Itshould be used in the autumn. 
Spread it over the Grass at the rate of 5 cwt. per acre. or 
14 0z to the square yard. It is unnecessary to apply it in 
a solution, but use in a dry state. Weadvise you to roll 
the lawn occasionally—once a week, at the least. This 
will help to destroy the worms. 

272-Lilium auratum failing (C. H.).— We 
cannot say what is the cause of your Liliums going rotten 
in the way of the sample sent There is no insect enemy, 
and we do not know of any disease affecting them in this 
way. Ifyou have fumigated a little too strongly, and so 
checked the point of young growth, it might account for 
it. Have they all gone so, or only afew? If the latter it 
may be from drip falling direct into the crown. We would 
like to see another specimen or two. 


273—Azalea and Camellia soil sticky (W. L). 
—If the soil is in the condition you describe shake it from 
the roots entirely, and wash the latter in clear water 
before repotting. When you have potted the plants stand 
them in a shaded position, and keep well svringed two and 
three times a day, but give very little water at the roots 
for a time, so as not to allow them to become waterlogged 
again. It is not injurious to Camellias or Azaleas to treat 
them as advised, especially if in the state yours are. 


274—Treatment of Bucharis (Ff. G. W.).—When 
all of the leaves are matured give less water and a lower 
temperature for about six weeks, afterwards bringing 
them into a moist heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs., rising to 85 
degs. with sun, The temperature you are affording is not 
quite high enough to do them well. Directly the flower 
scapes appear water freely with weak liquid - manure. 
When the scapes are opening their first flower you can 
remove to an intermediate temperature, and so secure 
their beauty over a longer period. Well grown and not 
over-potted bulbs will bloom twice and sometimes thrice 
during the twelve months. 


flavour and colour. Made a new plantation of Globe 
Artichokes. Sowed Winter Greens in variety. Planted 
out more Cauliflowers, including a lot of Autumn Giant, 
which in adry season is always satisfactory. The same 
cannot be said of any other kind on our hot soil. Looked 
over Peach-trees on walls, and dusted a little Tobacco- 
powder among the foliage as a precautionary measure. 
Looked over early grafted fruit-trees to see if there were 
any cracks in the clay—if the air gets in the grafts may 
die, and it is not much trouble to look round—and if a 
crack is visible anywhere to put a little clay into it. 
Stirred the soil among the Tulips, Hyacinths and other 
spring flowers. Looked round newly planted trees and 
shrubs. In some instances the late gales of wind had 
disturbed them a little, and the soil round these have been 
made firm. We usually stake all tall things as soon as 
planted, but these heavy gales disturb the low bushes, 
which under ordinary circumstances are not staked. We 
are still propagating and potting off bedding plants of 
various kinds. A good deal is done with sub-tropicals, 
such as Ricinus Gibsoni, Ferdinanda eminens, Cannas, 
especially the new dwarf varieties. These have been 
divided to increase stock. A couple of large beds in 
sheltered situations have been prepared for them, 
making the soil rich and fairly light. They will not be 
planted before the first week in June, and will be strong 
plants in 6-inch and 7-inch pots by that time. It is of no 
use planting little bits out of small pots as the season will 
be over before they do anything. We have for several 
years been working up stocks of selected plants in distinct 
colours for bedding. Seedlings will flower freely enough, 
but when planted in mixture they have a bad effect from 
the irregularity of growth, no matter how carefully they 
are planted. Some of the Fibrous Begonias make pretty 
beds, and I think more might be done with them ; and it 
. does not take so long to work up stock as with the 
tuberous-rooted section. We are turning our attention to 
these, and shall have something to say about them later. 
Sowed a lot of fine Grass-seed and White Clover over a 
thin part of the tennis lawn, where the Grass has been 
worn by the treading of many feet. A little bone-meal 
and wood-ashes has been scattered over the lawn, and the 
whole well rolled. Looked over early Grapes to take out 
a berry or two where pinched for room, but I do not 
believe in over-thinning in the early house. Routine 
work takes up a good deal of time now, especially under 
glass. 


RULHS FOR OORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpEnina free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for ther guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GaRDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query 18 sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied tc 
ta the issue immediately following the receipt of thetr 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seck assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o infinitely 
that several answers to the same question maw often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles insert in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 























































































































































































































































256—Crocuses and sparrows.—Your great kind- 
ness in entering into the details of every amateur’s garden- 
ing interests, however small their scale, encourages me to 
consult you again (with thanks for your latest help). I 
| have just been told that sparrows will not eat Crocuses 
unless they are in the sunshine when first opening. Is this 
the case? I planted most of mine last autumn on the 
north side of a 3 foot wall, and was sorry afterwards 
when I found that for the first week or two of their 
blossoming the sun never reached them. It seemed such 
if a pity to miss the rich golden glow in the early spring 
i} mornings. But they are illuminated now for some hours 
i a day, and my neighbours have asked me how it is that 
i my Crocuses have escaped the sparrows which devour 
i} theirs. If it is really the result of their partly-shaded 
| position, the secret is worth knowing. 3ut it seems 
strange, and I should much value your opinion as to the 
soundness of this theory. I may say that I took no other 
precaution against the sparrows, and have scarcely lost a 
single flower.—O, E. 8. 







































































































































| To the following queries brief replies are given, 
bu! readers are invited to give further answers 
| should they be able to offer additional advice on 
| the various subjects. 

257—Painting Vines (/. J. Green).—A little clay to 
make the Gishurst thick may be rubbed into the Gishurst 
(o make it adhere. As to quantities these depend upon 
| the strength required. See directions on box. 
{ 258 -Lemon-tree (Cherry Pie).—Your Lemon-tree 
! needs more heat in winter, and should be brought under 
1] cover before the autumn nights get cold. Turn it out of 
, ) the tub, drain afresh, and then repot in a compost of turfy 
} 






























loam (not broken up too fine), a little leaf-soil, and sand. 
Pot firmly, and keep it well syringed overhead. When the 
tub is full of roots once more give weak liquid-manure 
while in full growth. 
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287—Mealy-bug in vinery.—I have got some 
mealy-bug in my vinery, and Stockholm tar has been 
highly recommended round here as a sure cure for it. 
They tell me to paint the rods all over with the tar. Iam 
afraid if I paint them over it will kill the Vines. What do 
you think about it? I shall be very pleased with any 
information about the above.—StockHOoLM, 

*.* If you paint with pure tar you will certainly in jure 
your Vines. A very small quantity mixed with clay, say 
+ pint to a gallon of mixture, will suffice. 

288—Cutting down Rhododendrons.—Kindly 
inform me if an old bush of Rhododendron ponticum would 
grow again if cut down? If so when should it be done, 
and should it be cut quite down to the ground ?—Rex. 


*~* You can cut back the Rhododendron at any time 


during autumn or early spring. It will look very bare 


Jor a time if cut hard, but will break out even more Sreely 


than the common Laurel. It does not much matter how 


low you cut it. We have often cut back to the ground, 


and also branches 6 inches in diameter, in each case 


securing a successful break of new growth. 


289—Clematis Miss Bateman.—I have a young 
plant of this Clematis in cool greenhouse, little more than 
1 foot high, but showing two buds. Would it be better 
for plant to remove them? Much obliged if an answer 


could be given in next week’s GARDENING.— KERRY. 


*,* There is no reason whatever for removing the two 
Jlower buds. You may enjoy their beauty without the 
least harm to your plant. Miss Bateman Clematis belongs 
to the patens group, which are spring bloomers, Jlowering 


upon the ripened wood of the previous season. 


290—Leafy Daffodils.—‘Co. Dublin” has a number 
of Daffodils in her garden, but this year there are scarcely 
any flowers, only leaves. What can be done with them? 


Why have they stopped flowering ? 


*,* In all probability because the bulbs were not 
properly ripened last year. Leane them undisturbed, and 
do not cut back the tops prematurely. Daffodils and 


other hardy bulbs should be allowed to grow naturally. 


291—Value of Jadoo-fibre. —Will you kindly tell 
me if Jadoo-fibre is suitable to fill a stone vase in which to 
grow Ivy-leaf ‘‘ Geraniums,” Marguerites, Ferns, etc. ?—A 


LOVER OF FLOWERS. 


*,* Hacellent ; but pot firmly, and afford plenty of water 
in summer. Ferns do especially well in it. The jibre will 
require no additions but the help of the liquid especially 
made for it; or a little guano or nitrate of soda dissolved 
is @ great improvement when the plants have grown 


Sreely. 


292 — Cytisuses not blooming well. — My 
Cytisus plants in pots are not blooming well this year. 
Tne gardener seems not to have cut or trimmed them at 


all in the last year. Is this right?—Co. Dupin. 


*.* There is no difficulty in flowering the Cytisus 
Fragrans. Perhaps they were dry at some time; this 
causes loss of bloom. Whether cut back or not 4 oung 
growth should flower. We prefer to cut them back into 
more shapely zlants, but this is entirely a matter of 


taste. 
293—Arum Lilies not flowering.—Plants potted 


Jast autumn are not flowering, although they are large 


plants in 10-inch pots in greenhouse, and full of roots. 


Would it spoil future flowering to divide and repot now? 


— KERRY. 


*,* You must not disturb while in full growth. Water 


Freely with liquid-manure, and you will get a grand show 
of bloom. A 10-inch pot is a fair size, and so lony as you 
supply plenty of liquid food will be ample to develop the 
while of your blossoms. Divide when almost dormant, 
and repot late next autumn. 


294—Pruning last autumn-planted Roses.— 
Ought Roses (dwarf, standards, and climbers) which were 
planted in the autumn be pruned this spring? They have 
survived the winter, and are showing the green leaves, but 
there has been no time for gfowth so far.—IGNoRAMUS, 

*,* Yes; prune rather hard the first spring, and do 
this as soon as possible now. 


295—-Making liquid-manure.—‘C. S. H.” would 
like to know how to make liquid-manure for plants, and 
what is the best kind ? 

*.* What kind of plants do you need it for? Some pre- 
fer one manure and some another. To answer you as to 
the best we should need some little guide as to your sub- 
jects, As @ iule, the Crainings of a stable, carefully 
diluted, are excellent. You cannot go far wrong if you 
dissolve } 02. of Peruvian Guano in a gallon of soft water, 
and use three times a fortnight. 


296>—Herbaceous Ponies not flowering.— 
Can any of your readers tell me why my herbaceous 
Peonies do not blossom? They have been planted ina 
sandy soil for four years and have made large plants, but 
have never bloomed.—K. WILLIAMS. 

*,* We hardly think the Ponies a good subject for your 
locality ; but at anyrate you are not feeding them enough. 
They need a very rich soil. Hither lift and replant after 
adding a heavy dressing of thoroughly decayed manure, or 
mulch with same at once. Do not place the manure direct 
on top of the crowns, but give at least 3 inches depth 
around them, and just cover tris with fresh soil to take 
avay the unsightliness. 


297—Arum Lily running to leaf.—We have large 
pots of Arum Lilies, but this year they yield only leaves 
with one Lily, or at most two in each pot. Why is this ?— 
Oo. DuBLIN. 


** Most likely your plants were overpotted. Keep them 
in the same, and iry again next year. Feed well while in 
Jull growth, and never let them feel the want of water 
until they are drying of in late summer. 


298—Snowdrops and Crocuses after flower- 
ing.— Is this the proper time to root out Snowdrops and 
Crocuses which are growing right in among the roots of 
double Primroses? I want to save the bulbs to transplant. 
— Co. DUBLIN. 

*,* Wait a few weeks longer, until the Joliage has 
matured more ; then you can lift the bulbs safely, and 
either replant at once or keep them in @ shed until next 
November. We prefer the latter plan. 















flower buds show. You have kept the foliage remarkably 
clean, but do not use too strong a wash now that it is so 
free from insects. The Nerium, or Oleander as it is 
generally called, needs plenty of water, and will enjoy a 
little liquid-manure when growth commences.—T, 7’.— 
The specimen leaves of the two Chrysanthemums sent us 
are correctly named, so far as we can judge. The finely 
cut leaf numbered two is M. Georges Biron, and that 
numbered one is Arona. J, Cooper.—Corydalis solida 
(C. bulhbosa). 


299— Blackberries against fence. —I have 
received six Blackberry roots (Wilson Junr.), also six of 
another sort with red stems (no name). Will they grow 
against fence facing west and south, slightly shaded with 
trees? Also if they may be pruned like Raspberries, or must 
they be allowed to ramble? Fence 6 feet, wire above that 
3 feet.—B. Berry. 


*,.* You could scarcely choose a better subject than the 
Blackberry you name, and the Wineberry. Leave the long 
rods to fruit, and simply thin out the weaker laterals 
each spring if too much crowded. 


300—Treatment of Cannas.—I got four growing 
plants last year, they did not flower, and now the foliage 
has died down. Would you please tell me what to do with 
the roots? Should I keep them dry for a short time, or 
repot at once and give water? A reply in GARDENING will 
oblige.—Isa BALMAIN, 


*,* The Canna is a herbaceous perennial, so that the 
behaviour of your plant was only natural. Turn them 
out of their present pots and. soil, and repot in the follow- 
ing compost : Thoroughly decayed dung and leafsoil in 
equal parts, and the remaining third made up of loam, peat, 
and a little coarse sand. They enjoy a rich compost, and 
start best if afforded a bottom-heat of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
Pot on as they need, and treat liberally in the way of 
liquid-manure, when you will be certain to have a grand 
show of blossom. After new growth has commenced the 
Canna needs an abundance of water, but must be carefully 
and efficiently drained. It is quite probable you did not 
treat them liberally enough last season. 


301—Trapping woodlice.—How can woodlice and 
slugs be destroyed in an old greenhouse, and what is the 
simplest way to destroy green-fly on some new pot Roses 
in greenhouse ?—Co. DUBLIN. 

*,* You must trap the woodlice by placing a little gas- 
lime between a couple of boards, or tiles, putting these 
about a { of an inch apart ; or by placing pieces of fruit in 
dark corners and crevices, examining them and killing 
the insects. If very troublesome stand your plants upon 
an inverted pot standing in a saucer of water. Green-fly 
may be checked by syringing or Sumigation, but you had 
better use very mild measures more often than to verdo 
it once. 


302—Daffodils not flowering.—Some years ago I 
planted a large number of common yellow Daffodils in 
various situations. The first year they flowered well, since 
then they have not flowered at all, although they have 
greatly increased in size and are very fine, healthy-looking 
plants. What is the reason of their not flowering ? And 
can anything be done to make them ?—W. B. A. 

*,* Common Daffodils should flower well if left undis- 
turbed, whether in the border or planted in Grass as a wild 
garden feature. As your bulbs flowered the first year all 
right, it may be better to lift them as soon as the foliage 
dies. Store in a cool and dry place, and then replant 
early next autumn. We never experienced the least diffi- 
culty in flowering these, and have had them improve in 
this respect year by year. 


303—Plants in tubs.—I wish to have two tubs ina 
sunny position facing almost due south. Would Aloes or 
Yuccas flourish in them? If so, would you kindly tell me 
the best sort to get, what to plant them in and when? Or 
would you advise any other ornamental plant in pre- 
ference ?—GwyNanrT. 

*.* We should prefer the beautiful Funkia grandiflora ; 
or cannot you have such things as the Agapanthus, which 
would only require a little shelter during the winter. 


304—Clematis graveolens. —What colour and 
habit? Is it hardy and similar in growth to Clematis 
Flammula ?—S. CAMERON, 

*,.* The flowers of this Clematis are of decided yel- 
low colour, which is not common in this Samily. This 
Clematis was introduced from the H imalayas in 1771, and 
is of free growth, The large downy seed-heads are 
conspicuous. In the style of C. Flammula. 


303—Use of seasand. — Please say if seasand will 
answer for mixing with soil for bulbs, Azaleas, Heaths, 
etc. ?—G. J. M. 

*,* This is not good for pot plants. It is too salt. Use 
only best silver sand for plants named. 


306—Repairing a lawn.—Would you tell me how I 
can repair a lawn sufficiently well to make it fit in time to 
play tennison. It has until now been used for chicken 
pens, and the ground is full of enormous holes, and the 
Grass quite lumpy and coarse.—CHELBURY. 


*.* A note upon the renovation of lawns, which we pub- 
lish shortly, may be of service to you. Do not manure 
yours after chicken ; their droppings are really too strong 
for Grass. But what anidea to turn chicken-pens upon a 
lawn wanted for tennis! You must fill up the holes, and 
sow Grass-seed and Clover at the rate of 1 pint to 100 
square feet. Otherwise you must jill up and lay some of 
the best growing turf you can procure. Be sure and ram 
this firmly ; also to press each piece close to its neighbour. 
Then sow one fourth of the quantity of Grass-seed recom- 
mended, and roll frequently when this has sprung up. 
Frequent mowing and rolling is all you can do unless the 
whole be lifted and relaid. But as we do not know the 
exact circumstances, we would recommend you to get local 
advice in this case. 
















































LAW. 

Lopping overhanging branches of 
trees.—Can my neighbouring proprietor com- 
pel me to lop off all branches of growing trees 
in my wood adjoining his property and over- 
hanging it? IfI refuse can he cut them off? 
The trees have been there 100 years, and both 
properties 30 years ago belonged to the same 
proprietor.—I. N, 

*,“ Your neighbour cannot compel you to cut 
the overhanging branches, but if you do not 
cut them he may cut them himself, and it is no 
matter how long the trees have been planted. 
Further, it is not even necessary that he should 
give you notice to cut back the branches—he 
may cut them himself without giving you any 
notice whatever. This was so decided by the 
House of Lords in the case of Lennon v. Webb 
in 1894, 


Servant looking for situation— 
deduction of wages.—On October 11th 
last I had held for five years the situation of 
groomand gardener to a gentleman, who then 
gave me a fortnight’s notice, merely because he 
preferred a change. I obtained another situation 
before the notice expired, but from my last 
week’s wages there was deducted one and half 
days’ pay for the time lost by me in obtaining a 
situation. Was this legal, seeing two days are 
allowed for such a purpose by law? I am aware 
that I could have demanded a month’s notice. — 
Acs. 

*,* You are mistaken ; there is no provision 
of law entitling a servant to two days in which 
to seek another situation. If you went without 
your employer’s permission you were liable to 
dismissal and to forfeiture of wages. The deduc- 
tion was perfectly legal. You might have de- 
manded a month’s notice if you had chosen, pro- 
viding there was no bargain to the contrary. 


Hours to be worked by apprentice 
(Amateur).—No hours for work having been 
named in the indenture, the apprentice to the 
florist must work during the hours customary in 
the trade. If six to six are the customary hours 
he must observe them. If he habitually comes 
late a deduction may be made from his wages, 
but it would be illegal to stop a day’s wage 
whenever the boy was late. 





BEES. 


SEASONABLE WORK IN THE APIARY. 


PREPARATIONS should now be made for the 
coming season by examining the interior of hives 
to ascertain the condition of Bees and the 
amount of stores in hand. This is easily accom- 
plished where bar-frame hives are used, but 
more difficult in the case of straw skeps. After 
having gently removed the quilts from the tops 
of frames, each comb can be examined as it is 
removed. The division board having first been 
moved a little on one side to give room for 
removing the frames laterally, they should be 
carefully lifted out of the hive, one by one, 
raised to the level of the face, and the combs 
examined on both sides. If the hive is in good 
prosperous condition there should be brood in 
quantity, and sufficient sealed stores to last the 
Bees at least a month. The hive must not be 
kept open a moment longer than is necessary to 
arrive at the particulars, and a little smoke must 
be injected into the hive just before and during 
this operation to keep the Bees under subjection. 
Should many Bees be seen on the upper parts of 
the combs, on the removal of the quilts, it 
may be concluded that the hive is very 
short of stores, as the Bees use the honey 
stored in the lower cells first, and gradu- 
ally work upwards. In a case of this kind 
it is best to sprinkle the Bees with thin, 
warm syrup before commencing the examination 
of the hive to render them good-tempered by 
having something wherewith to fill their honey- 
sacs, 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Chalbury.—1, Pteris cretica 
cristata; 2, Cyperus alternifolius ; 3, Pteris serrulata; 
4, P. s. cristata.— Fifteen Years’ Reader.—1, Clivia 
miniata; 2, Habrothamnus elegans; 3, Justicia species, 
but cannot tell definitely without flowers ; 4, Send fertile 
frond, please ; 5, Latania borbonica ; 6, Francoa ramosa ; 
7, Crinum capense probably, but please send flowers. —— 
J, Graham.—1, Thujopsis dolabrata; 2, Mahonia Aqui- 
folium; 3, Berberis stenophylla; 4, Thuja Lobbi; 5, 
Berberis aristata; 6, Veronica Traversi.m— Novice.—The 
name of your plant is the Oleander. It is a green- 
house subject, a good room plant, but difficult to flower 
unless afforded a warm and moist temperature when the 
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F'rxptinc.—Colonies that are found to have 
exhausted the stores, must, of course, ba at 
once fed, and that liberally for a time, and 
afterwards the feeder must be regulated in such 
a way that only a small amount of syrup can be 
taken at a time by the Bees ; this will encourage 
brood-rearing, as a constant income of food, 
although small, stimulates the queen to the pro- 
duction of eggs, but if large supplies of food be 
continued by means of the feeder, the cells 
become filled with syrup, and none remain in 
which the queen can deposit eggs, and so the 
increase of population ceases. If honey is plenti- 
ful in the hive, rapid development can be 
encouraged by uncapping, by means of a thin, 
sharp knife, some of the honey-cells. The Bees 
will remove the honey from these cells as it is 
required in the rearing of brood. The object in 
view is to have a large population in the hive by 
the time of the honey harvest, be it from fruit- 
blossoms, White Clover, or Heather, and it takes 
about six weeks to build up a stock of sufh- 
cient strength to take full advantage of the 
honey flow when it comes. Of course, 
the particular source of honey most abundant in 
the neighbourhood of the apiary will affect the 
system of management to be adopted at this 
season, and when fruit-blossom honey is worked 
for, all stocks must be stimulated as rapidly as 
possible without delay. If the source of honey 
supply be white Clover flowers there will be 
less need for early stimulation, while by the 
time the Heather is in flower the population of 
stoeks will have sufficiently increased without 
any artificial aid. Should a hive be found so 
bare of stores that starvation is imminent (and 
it is no uncommon thing for colonies that have 
not been sufficiently cared for to die out in early 
spring), it is a good plan to fill a frame of empty 
comb with warm syrup, and place it in the 
needy hive. Witha little care the cells on both 
sides of the comb can be filled with the syrup, 
and if introduced into the hive towards even- 
ing it will not beso likely to attract robbers, 
and the inmates partaking of the warm syrup 
will revive to activity by the next morning, and 
be early abroad, should the weather be mild, 
searching diligently for natural supplies. 

FEEDING-SYRUP, ARTIFICIALPQGLLEN, ETC.—The 
feeding-syrup should be made in the proportion 
af 101b. of white lump cane sugar to 7 pints of 
water, boiled for a few minutes, and 1 oz. each 
of vinegar and salt added. This can be supplied 
by means of a feeder, which can be so regulated 
that the Bees have access to the syrup through 
one or more holes at a time, according to their 
requirements. Tor rapid feeding a wide-mouth 
pickle-bottle, with fine muslin tied over, answers 
very well. In cold seasons there is often a 
difficulty in getting the Bees to take the syrup ; 
in this case flour-candy should be used, placing 
it on top of the frames, or over the feed-holes in 
straw skeps. Winter packings shoukld not yet 
be removed, but the hives kept warm to assist 
in the rearing of brood. When young Bees are 
being reared much water is carried into the hive 
by the workers, and to save them having to 
travel far in search of it, small troughs filled 
with water may be placed in sheltered, sunny 
eorners about the apiary. Small pieces of 
Cork, Moss, or small sticks may float on the 
water to enable the Bees to drink in safety. 
Pollen is also needed in rearing brood, and 
when it cannot be obtained abundantly the 
Bees should be furnished with Pea-flour, Lentil- 
flour, or Oatmeal. If placed in a shallow recep- 
tacle near the apiary, quantities of it will be 
gathered and taken into the hive, but as soon 
as natural pollen is abundant the Bees dis- 
regard it. pe. Ge 


307—Plants for Bees (ij/. M.).—Mr. Cowan, one of 
our greatest authorities on Bees, recommends fruit-trees 
{especially Apple, Pear, Cherry, and Raspberry), White- 
thorn, Snowy Mespilus, and White Clover ; also nearly all 
single flowers, Sainfoin, Lime-trees, Alsike Clover, Buck- 
wheat, Mustard, Catmint, Fig-wort, Phacelia, Borage, 
Crocus, Limnanthes Douglasi, Arabis, Wallflowers. Other 
lists will be given if desired. Lime-lossom is of doubtful 
utility, as it intoxicates Bees to an alarming extent. Asa 
general rule all single flowers are good, and, of course, the 
larger the stamens the greater the amount of pollen, 
which is just as necessary to Bee life as honey.—E. A. H. 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 15s. 
The English Flower Garden: Views of the most 
Beautiful Gardens and Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants, their Culture 
and Arrangement. London: John Murray, and cf all 
booksellers, 
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POULTRY. 


Hens dying (J. Wood).—I think it ex- 
tremely likely your hens were either crop-bound 
or died from apoplexy. Inthe former case the 
Indian Corn and Cauliflower would probably 
form a compact mass and stop the passage to the 
stomach ; the bird would,-therefore, be always 
feeding and yet never be able to satisfy its 
hunger. Under the circumstances a goodly 
quantity of water is partaken of, but this again 
must be retained in the crop, and would soon 
become discoloured through coming in contact 
with the other contents. In apoplexy, the 
cause is undoubtedly due to overfeeding, the fat 
birds either dropping from the perch, as yours 
did, or dying on the nest after the exertion of 
laying. Indian Corn is a very fattening food, 
and is altogether unsuitable for hens kept in so 
small a run as yours appears to be.—DouLTInG. 


Is a full moon beneficial to the 
hatching of chickens ? (J. B. D., Bilbao). 
—We have never heard ‘‘ that chickens hatched 
when the moon is at its full are stronger than 
those which leave the shell at or about new 
moon.” We should consider such an assertion 
merely an old woman’s fable, on a par with many 
others connected with the hatching of chickens. 
Strong chickens depend principally upon being 
the produce of vigorous stock, the male bird 
not being overdone with hens; the eggs being 
entrusted to the care of a steady sitter, and set 
as soon as possible after being laid. Given 
these conditions, we would guarantee to hatch 
as good chickens when the moon is new as at 
any other time, 


Death of hens (Chalbury).—Your hens 
appear to me to be suffering from diphtheritic 
roup. Unless the stock be extremely valuable 
I consider the best remedy is to kill the ailing 
specimens as soon as discovered, bury them in 
quicklime, and limewash the houses and runs 
immediately, also using disinfectants at the same 
time. A bird which recovers from this disorder 
is liable to drop off suddenly, and is practically 
useless for stock oreggs. If you are determined 
to treat, put the bird in a warm, moist place, 
where steam can be diffused by the evaporation 
of boiling water. Carefully remove all detached 
particles from the mouth with a piece of sponge 
or camel-hair brush, wet with carbolised water 

1-40. After cleansing mouth and throat, 








paint the latter gently with a weak solution of 
liquor chlorinated soda, 1-10 of water. The 
inhalation of acid vapour does good, | oz. of 
acetic acid to a pint of boiling water. The bird’s 
head should be held with the mouth open over 
the steam for five or ten minutes at a time 
several times a day, the throat being previously 
mopped as before. When shreds or specks 
appear the parts should be painted with tannic 
acid (5 grains) and glycerine (1 0z.). Give food 
in small quantities. Milk thickened with 
Arrowroot, finely-minced raw beef, and in severe 
cases a few spots of brandy may be mixed with 
the emulsion, as also cod-liver-oil. For some 
time after recovery care must be taken not to 
expose the bird to damp or cold.—DovLtine, 


BIRDS. 


Canary with skin irritation (JZ. 
Roberts).—The irritable condition of the skin 
from which your bird is suffering would arise 
from various causes, being often associated with 
either indigestion or the presence of parasites in 
the cage. The feet may have become diseased 
through your omitting to supply water for 
bathing frequently. Irritability of the skin may 
also arise from the bird having been kept in an 
over-heated atmosphere, or from its having been 
allowed to partake too freely of sweet cake, 
sugar, or egg food, which produce a gross con- 
dition of the system. It would be well to diet 
the bird for a short time with Rape-seed (the 
smallest kind of Rape of a purple or reddish hue 
is the best, being of a cooling quality), and 
Lettuce-seed, which actsas a slight purgative, 





and assists in carrying off any ill humour it may 
have centracted, Slightly anoint theclaws with 
scalded lard or vaseline, and place between the 
wires of the cage a piece of cuttle-fish-bone to 
afford the bird a healthy occupation in nibbling 
at—there is nothing better for keeping Canaries 
in health. Cages are often infested with para- 
sites which prove very troublesome to the 


RATED. 


Aprit. 3, 1897 


inmates ; the presence of these pests may be 
known if white or greyish spots be observed 
about the points of the woodwork, or, if a white 
cloth or handkerchief be thrown over the cage 
at night, some of the vermin will be found 
adhering to it in the morning. In this case 
scald the cage in boiling water, and when dry, 
paint all cracks and crevices with Fir-tree-oil, 

Chafiinch ailing (2. A. Newcombe).—In 
its wild state the Chaftinch lives upon a mixed 
diet of seeds, berries, and insects, and cannot 
be kept in perfect health in a state of captivity 
upon seed alone. Your bird is suffering from 
what is known as French moult, which some- 
times proceeds from debility, or it may be 
caused through lack of some of the elements 
necessary to the elaboration of new feathers. A 
piece of iron or a rusty nail put into the drink- 
ing water will communicate to it a tonic 
property which will benefit your bird. The 
staple food for a Chaffinch should be 
Rape-seed ; to this you should add, now and 
then, a little fruit, a mealworm or two, or other 
insects, and a regular supply of fresh green 
food. Caged Chaffinches are rather subject to 
loss of sight, which also appears to arise from 
debility, brought on through improper feeding, 
but is sometimes caused from exposure to cold. 
Should your bird lose the sight of the other eye 
(which is quite probable), you should put it into 
a small cage where it can readily find its food 
and water, when it will adapt itself to cireum- 
stances, and, shouldits health improve, continue 
as bright and gay as ever, notwithstanding its 
total loss of sight. A return to their natural 
diet has been known to restore the failing sight 
of caged Chaffinches. 

Parrakeets (B. i. Denis de Vike) —We 
presume your birds are the species known as the 
All-Green Parrakeet, natives of South America. 
They are fairly hardy, and will occasionally breed 
in a state of captivity. You would, however, 
have to provide your Parakeets with a more 
suitable breeding-cage than an ordinary wire 
oval-top Parrot-cage in order to succeed with 
them ; they would dobest inanaviary. <A large 
Cocoa-nut husk, having a hole at one end, forms 
the best nest, and should be hung up with the 
aperture turned towards the light. Your birds 
appear to be male and female. 


Birds for outdoor aviary (Constant 
Subscriber).—Youcan keep ten or twelve pairs of 
birds in the aviary you are about to construct. 
Canaries would do well in it, also Goldfinches, 
Linnets, Bullfinches, Siskins, Greenfinches, and 
Redpoles among British birds, and a few 
foreign birds would also succeed, such 
as Budgerigars, Cockatiels, Grey-headed Love 
Birds, and Java Sparrows. Some of the British 
birds would pair with hen Canaries, and the 
foreign birds would breed freely among them- 
selves. You would have to provide nest boxes 
and small Box or Fir-trees for the birds to build 
in. Keep the floor thickly strewn with sharp 
grit sand (not dust), and if you can provide a 
few square feet of turf, to be renewed from time 
to time, it will assist in keeping the birds in 
good health. The south side of the aviary 
should be open, if possible, and fitted with wire- 
netting of small mesh. There are bird dealers 
to befound in most towns who would be pleased 
to supply you, or you could obtain what you 
require through the Bazaar, which is published 
at 170, Strand, London. 


PRING FLOWERING PLANTS, &c.—144, 
free, 2s. 120f each: Potentillas, Pansies, Carnationr, 
Pyrethrums, Lychnis, 8. Williams, Primrose and Polyau- 
thus, Lupins, Canterbury Bells, Poppies Oriental and Shirley, 
Wallflowers, good stuff, Wallflowers, Cornflowers, Shirley 
Poppy, plants, all at 1s. 6d 100, free. Autumn sown, 200 
Autumn-sown Lettuce plants, Is. €d., free. Vegetable 
Plants: 250 Onions, Tripclis, 50 Lettuce, 20 Cabbage, 10 red, 
1s, 6d., free. Herbs: 6 Sage, 3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Mace, 
6 Mint, 20 Parsley, ls. td., free. Aster Perennials cr 
Michaelmas Daisy roots, mixed colours, 12, free, Is.— 
J. DUCKER, Florist, Haxey, Bawtrey. 
ASTER DECORATIONS FOR A CHURCH. 
—Will anyone living in the country send a hamper of 
Moss, Ivy, &c., for Church decoration ?—Apply with terms 
and full particulars to MRS. ROTHWELL, Limefield, Bury, 
Lancashire, 


ERENNIAL Convolvulus.— Hardy climber, 
excellent for covering fences, rummer-houses, 12 roots, 
1s. 3d., post free. —TRENG ROUSE, Witton Hall, Birmingham. 
ARNATIONS.— Mrs. Muir (best white self 
out), Lord Byron (grand scarlet), Redbrae (Picotee): all 
strong from open ground, 2s. 6d. doz, ; 16s., 100, cash. Roses, 
dwarf, H.P., leading vars., correctly named, 6s. doz. ; 40s., 100. 
—C. PRICE & SON, Nurserymen, Kingstanley, Glo’shire. 
LEMATIS, &c.—All colours, with graveolens, 
crimson, new yellow, 10 var., 3s.; 5 var., 1s, 6d.; 3 var., 1s. 


Grand Roses, 100 var., 35s. ; 50 var., 16s. ; 12 var., 3s.; 3 var., 1s, 
Extra strong, free. List.—BROUNT, Orowboro’, Sussex. 


























_ stones or coarse ashes over them before replacing 
_ the soil. Wait a short time before relaying the 





| agricultural salt, bone-meal, and superphos- 


| natural manures too freely ; they are all offensive 





_ Then give a thoroughly good dressing, and 


| isso much heavier than the Grasses that one 
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No. 944.—Von. XIX. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden.” APRIL.10, 1897. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE LAWN. 


None can help but admire a well-kept lawn— 
one with a velvety and even surface of emerald 
green, so pleasant to the eye and elastic to the 
tread. There are lawns and lawns, Grasses and 
Grasses—and weeds. IfIam to judge by the 
many queries recently appearing in the pages of 
GARDENING, there is greater “ifficulty found in 
maintaining a satisfactory lawn than any other 
one adjunct to the garden. 


Moss seems the greatest trouble; but this 
need not be the case if one gives a little consider- 
ation to the matter. Moss will not grow upona 
rich soil, but thrives in poor and damp composts ; 
nor will our beautiful forms of lawn Grasses 
thrive upon a poor and unduly wet soil. It 
must be Gained and improved by the addition 
of manures of some kind. Rake over the mossy 
places with an iron toothed rake and press this 
well into the Moss. Then sow wood-ashes, 
soot, or a good mixture of thoroughly decayed 
manure from a spent hot-bed, and decayed 
vegetable refuse, giving a dressing of a peck of 
compost to the square yard, but a quart of soot 
or ashes is ample. When rain has fallen upon 
this and partly dried off again, give a good 
sweeping with coarse Birch-brooms or rough 
boughs. If very wet, you will, of course, remedy 
by sinking a few drains. These are not very 
expensive, and need not be more than a foot or 
s0 below the surface. Small 24-inch pipes 
are better when used liberally than larger 
sizes at greater distances apart and deeper 
in the soil. Secure a fairly rapid fall, set your 
pipes with care, and be sure to place a few 


turf, so that the soil may settle somewhat. 


afterwards sow some of the best lawn Grass 
seed at the rate of a quart to 300 square feet. 
To my mind, few of these mixtures contain sufii- 
cient White Dutch Clover, and I would add 
another 2 oz. of this to each quart. This seed 


finds it almost impossible to sow evenly. In- 
deed, for that matter, I prefer a well-riddled 
compost of leaf-soil and loam, thoroughly 
mixing the seeds with this, and then sowing the 
whole broadcast. It secures greater uniformity, 
and also insures most of the seed being just 
covered with soil. 

A very dry soil is also bad for a lawn unless 
we take the precaution to manure with a little 
judgment. For instance, it would be unwise to 
dress with soot, or with nitrate of soda in the 
condition as sold. These would have a tendency 
to increase the dried, brown, and parched ap- 
pearance of many lawns upon naturally dry 
soils. Rather add decayed stable-manures, 


phate. Most dry soils can be rendered very 
suitable by care in feeding, and it is fortunate 
that none of our best Grasses for the lawn will 
thrive in wet soils, however rich they may be. 
There is no better time than the present for 
applying manures and killing Moss. Donot use 


to the eye and nostrils compared with artificial 




































shower. A bare spot may have a little soil and 


coloured thread that have been passed around 
some small strips of rag stretched across such 
places as were newly sown. Otherwise birds 


Clover-seeds. 

Poverty of soil is a great source of poor lawns. 
The finer and more delicate Grasses are overrun 
by stronger varieties—by such noxious weeds as 


this is the case you cannot get the lawn into 
perfect condition without much labour. The 
various concoctions sold for eradicating such 
strong and vital weeds as Dandelion, Docks, and 
Plantains do not meet with my approval, I 
having found them injurious to the most valu- 
able Grass as well. 1 fear we cannot kill such 
by merely sowing a mixture broadcast without 
always harming the very plant we wish to en- 
courage. They must be dug out with patient 
labour and never allowed toseed. The clipping 
or beheading of these by the lawn-mower only 
induces a more spreading growth, and often 
increases the number of crowns, especially tu 
Daisies and Plantains. 

Many queries have reached me asking a 
remedy for bare patches beneath trees. This 
will be found a somewhat difficult matter. The 
trees absorb all nourishment, and either take 
the whole of the moisture or impart an excessive 
drip from their branches at the very time such 
is least required. You can only feed the Grass 
carefully and afford liberal waterings upon the 
evenings of hot and dry days if the season be 
especially dry. Mow frequently and roll soon 
after a shower has fallen. Worms will not be 
so troublesome then, and the whole appearance be 
a vast improvement upon lawns less frequently 
rolled and swept. bir 


SOWING SEEDS. 


As a rule it is a mistake to buy very cheap 
seeds, because although they may germinate 
freely and produce plenty of plants, yet from 
want of care in the selection of the stock, the 
crop will be of little value, and sometimes even 
quite worthless. This is often lost sight of by 
amateurs and others who purchase so-called 
cheap seeds. Generally speaking, the seeds 
should be sown in drills, for then not only is 
there a saving in the quantity used, but less 
labour will be required in cleaning and thinning 
the crops. In the case of early-sown outdoor 
crops the seeds should not be covered so deeply 
as those sown later in the spring, when the sun’s 
warmth has penetrated the soil and raised the 
temperature. Large seeds, like Peas, may be 
covered about 2 inches in depth; smaller seeds 
from 4 inch to 1 inch, making some allowance 
for the condition of the soil when sown and the 
period of the year. For instance, when sowing 
Peas in December or January, unless the site 
chosen is very warm or dry, it is better to sow 
very near the surface than to bury them more 
deeply in a wet and cold medium, where the 
plants, when they do struggle through, will be 
weak and spindly in their growth, and unable 
to withstand cold ; whilst successional sowings, 


mixtures applied during or just preceding a 


seed scattered over it, and a few pieces of 


will take up the best Grass and almost all of the 


Dandelion, Docks, Plantains, etc., and when once 







































when hot weather may be shortly expected, 
will thrive better if sown in deep drills or shallow 
trenches, and by such a course they are en- 
abled to obtain a greater amount of moisture 
for a longer period. Rain-showers in summer 
always water the hollow places most, therefore 
when artificial waterings are necessary the 
moisture will be more easily retained around the 
plants. When dates are given for the planting 
or sowing of certain crops, it should be under- 
stood that they are always to be subject 
to the weather and the natural condition of 
the soil. During an experience of many yearsI 
have found that by watching and waiting, and 
then seizing a favourable opportunity when it 
offered, a good seed -time could generally be 
secured. In dealing with heavy land in a 
difficult season I have derived great advan- 
tage from having a heap of light rich compost, 
in which the charred remains of the rubbish- 
heap formed a considerable portion, to cover all 
small seeds. This is a point that calls rather 
for forethought than extra labour, and the 
benefits derivable therefrom will be found to be 
great. When one has to deal with a heavy, 
tenacious soil in an uncongenial season, it is also 
a great consolation to the cultivator to feel that 
reliance may be placed upon every good seed 
growing, even supposing that extra trouble had 
been incurred. I have heard complaints of 
flower-seeds not growing when sown in the open 
border in spring, and the seedsman is sometimes 
then blamed for supplying bad seed, when really 
the fault has been in the way the ground has 
been prepared and the seed has been sown. 
It would be far better to sow hardy annuals in 
August, for then the land is warm and nearly 
every seed will grow ; but in March and April 
the soil is often wet and cold, and small seeds, if 
carelessly sown when the surface is dry, and 
lightly covered with warm, sifted earth, there 
will be no difficulty in obtaining a good crop of 
plants. Sow only when the land is in good 
condition to receive the seeds, even if you have 
to wait a week or ten days for a favourable 
opportunity. Sow thinly, for if reliable seeds 
are bought there is a waste both of seeds and 
time in thick sowing. Commence thinning the 
young plants early, and examine them two or 
three times before that operation is finally 
completed. During cold springs the young 
plants derive a good deal of shelter from near 
association with their neighbours ; all that is 
necessary to guard against being overcrowding 
from thinning being too long delayed. A crop 
neglected in this particular rarely or never 
turns out well, B. H. 





The culture of the Lilium auratum. 
—In a recent issue I notice the above alluded 
to by one interested in growing these lovely 
bulbs. I was for some years subject to continual 
disappointment, but not so now. My plan of 
success has been, when planting newly pur- 
chased bulbs or the old ones repotted in Novem- 
ber, to use pots suitable to the size of bulb, and, 
with good drainage, plant them half-way down 
the pot, covering the bulb with a small mound 
of the soil. This leaves a gutter, so to say, 
vacant all round the pot to water them as re- 


quired all the winter. I never water on the 
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bulb during rest, but always keep it moist below. 
The pots are placed in the cellar, free from frost 
all the winter, with no covering of any sort 
except a board on top to keep the mice away. 
Mine have all thrown up strong spikes, and bid 
fair to be very fine. Of course the pots are 
brought to light when the growth appears, and 
are then filled up with soil to grow on.—dJ. 
GARDNER. 


ROSES. 


IN THE ROSE GARDEN DURING APRIL. 


We must not imagine that the labour and hand- 
smarting inseparable with pruning ends our pre- 
sent work among Roses. There is still much 
to be done before realising the crop of flowers. 
This is one of the very best seasons to apply 
mulchings of well-rotted manures. Pig-dung is 
about the most valuable of these, closely followed 
by night-soil, well mixed with dry earth, and 
the best corn-fed manure from the stable or 
fattening-stall. Mulch liberally.; most of its 
offensive nature will be gone by the time floral 
beauties are with us. 

There is one case in which I would hesitate to 
use these manures, and that is around plants 
upon the lawn and adjacent to the dwelling- 
house. It is true that the Rose enjoys a rich 
soil, but it is by no means a necessity that it 
have crude and unsightly manures, unless one 
wants a few of those grand examples found in 
the exhibition box, in preference to a quantity 
of useful and decorative blossom. In the Rose- 
beds, or Rose garden proper, we can use them, 
and very lightly fork over the soil later on, when 
foliage and blossom have become attractive, but 
near the house I prefer a heavy mulching of a 
rich compost, such as manure and decayed 
vegetable refuse. 

There is one point I note was not treated upon 
in my article upon pruning Roses. I should 
have reminded my readers that no time is to be 
lost before cutting back all stocks upon which 
Roses were budded last season. The side 
branches of our standard Briers may be cut back 
to within three parts of an inch of the Rose- 
bud, and all breaks from the Brier kept rubbed 
off as soon as they appear. 

Dwarf stocks are budded close to the roots, 
and may also be cut back to within an inch or 
so. At the same time look out for any suckers, 
and remove as completely as possible. When 
young growths.of the Rose are a couple of inches 
high, dress them carefully with a mixture of 
decayed manure and leaf-soil in equal propor- 
tions ; this helps them greatly. It buries the 
junction of Rose and stock, keeps the whole 
moist, and assists in a better union. Whena 
little more advanced, draw up the surrounding 
soil, much after the manner of Potato culture. 
If you want an early bloom, do not head the 
plants. But we prefer heading them when about 
9 inches or 12 inches high, thus getting more 
blooms the first season and also a much better 
plant for future service. Be sure to carefully 
stake and tie all growth upon maiden plants. 
They can withstand but very little wind, 
especially if accompanied by rain. 

Insects will soon be troublesome, and must 
be battled with at once. It is the same here as 
under glass: delay means havoc to future 
prospects ; and, outside, we are far more subject 
to the Rose-maggots, Rose-chafers, and saw-flies 
than under glass. Handpicking, persistently 
indulged in for a short time early in the season, 
is the only safe remedy against these most 
destructive foes. Syringe freely where green- 
fly appears. In warm and sheltered corners 
these are already in evidence, but a smart use of 
the syringe and soft water will check them 
very much, Pave 


Treatment of Gloire de Dijon Rose. 
—I have a climbing Gloire de Dijon Rose (new 
last season), trained up lattice-work against 
short wall. It started growing well, and has 
thrown many shoots 3 inches long, but now I 
find the tops of the two long branches are 
apparently dying downwards. The principal 
shoots lower down do not at present seem 
affected, but I am afraid will die as soon as the 
disease (?) reaches them. I think the damage 
or cause must be at the root. Can you tell me 
the cause? The soil may be too heavy or my 
garden too confined. Shall I cut the dying part 
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away—say, low down—reserving only two or 
three of the most prominent shoots? The dying 
parts (the tops) are above the dwarf wall; but 
I do not think this can be the cause. Aspect 
south-east.—E. J. CLARKE. 

* * The reason of your wood dying down is 
the recent removal. A Rose scarcely ever 
carries the whole of its wood through the first 
spring after transplanting. We have frequently 
recommended hard pruning the first spring, and 
you must cut away the dead and dying wood. 
Cut down to a healthy growing eye, or else to 
within a foot or so of the base. Wood made 
upon established roots will not fail in this way. 


Pruning Roses (Venus).—In answer to 
your query respecting your Rose-trees, we would 
advise you to leave the shoots as they are for 
the present, so that they may become well 
matured by plenty ofairandsunshine. Previous 
to the plants starting to grow either in the 
autumn or winter is the proper time to prune 
them. These Tea-Roses do not require such 
heavy pruning as those out-of-doors, merely 
cutting out all thin and superfluous growths. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


THE BEAN AND CURRANT-APHIS AND 
OTHER SPECIES. 


In GARDENING, March 20, I gave what informa- 
tion I could about the Peach-aphis, but I had not 
space to mention several other kinds which 
should be alluded to, but which do not each 
require a separate paper. The habits of all 
aphides are very similar. They all feedin the 
same manner, and most of them breed in the 
summer by giving birth to living young ones, 
which in their turn, in the course of a few days, 
give birth to living progeny, so that under 


favourable circumstances they increase most } 


rapidly in numbers ; in fact, at times so fast do 
they multiply that it seems almost impossible to 
keep them in check by any means. There are 
comparatively few plants which are entirely free 
from their attacks, though some are much more 
frequently infested than others. The Bean- 
aphis (Aphis fab) is a very common and well- 
known insect, which at times injures Bean crops 
very severely. It almost always attacks the 
tops of the shoots, clustering together on them 
till they are quite black. This, of course, 
hinders the growth of the plants, and they 
become stunted and worthless. When these 
pests make their appearance the top of the 
plants should be at once cut off, put into 
a basket or pail, and carried away and burnt ; 
if they are merely thrown on the ground, as is 
frequently done, the insects will very probably 
be able to crawl up the plant again or a neigh- 
bouring one. In gardens the plants may be 
washed or sprayed with # lb. of soft-soap, the 
extract from 3 1b. of Quassia-chips, and 10 gallons 
of water ; or | lb. of soft-soap, 4 pint of paraflin- 
oil, very thoroughly mixed and stirred into 
10 gallons of water. The perfect insects are of 
a shiny black colour; the young are at first 
paler, but they soon become black. This species 
also infests Docks and Thistles, so that every care 
should be taken to keep the land free from these 
weeds. The Currant-aphis (Rhopalosiphum 
ribis) is often very common on the leaves of 
Currants, causing them to curl, turn red, and 
fall prematurely. They attack the undersides 
of the leaves, and by constantly sucking out the 
juices the leaves begin to curl and look on the 
upper side as if they had been blistered. This 
is a difficult pest to dispose of. Its presence 
would probably be overlooked until the fruit 
was well formed and ripening, when it would 
be too late to use either of the washes 
recommended above, but the leaves which have 
been attacked should be picked off carefully and 
burnt. In the autumn cut the shoots back very 
hard, and paint what is left with the soft-soap 
and paraflin wash mentioned above, only use it 
much thicker. The Apple-aphisand Plum-aphis 
may be destroyed by syringing or spraying with 
the soft-soap and Quassia, or pareftin washes ; in 
fact, these washes are most fatal to all aphides. 
There are a few different kinds of aphis which 
live at the roots of various plants. Lettuces are 
often attacked by them, and I have several times 
‘found them at the roots of Marguerite Daisies in 
pots. ‘These aphides injure the plants by suck- 
ing the juices from the roots just as others do 


from the leaves. They can, of course, be killed 
by the same means as the others, the only 
difficulty is to make the insecticide reach them 
effectively, as in passing through the ground it 
becomes so much weaker, for the earth acts as 
a filter, and it is very questionable if it be worth 
trying. Probably the best thing to do is to 
pull up the affected plants and burn them, and 
to stir into the holes made by their removal, 
soot, sand soaked in paraffin-oil, strong brine, 
lime or gas-lime, so as to kill any of the insects 
which may be left inthe ground. These aphides 
cluster round the roots, and cover themselves 
with a kind of white mealy powder. They are 
in shape and size much like the wingless 
American-blight, but they are generally of a pale 
yellowish-green colour. G. 8.8. 
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Grub in soil (Mina).—The creature you 
found on the soil of the pot is the grub of a fly 
—the drone-fly (Eristalis tenax). These grubs 
are generally found in stagnant water, and how 
it came to be in the position in which you found 
it we cannot explain. It might have been dropped 
by a bird, or possibly might have come out of a 
water-can if a little water had been left in one 
for some time. 


Worms (H. W. W. Musgrove).—The _ so- 
called worms that you sent are specimens of the 
London snake millipede (Julus Londinensis). 
Millipedes are most destructive pests, and often 
very difficult to exterminate. They may often 
be caught by burying pieces of Turnips, Man- 
golds, or Carrots about an inch below the surface. 
They should be examined every morning. If a 
small skewer is stuck into each they will be 
easier to find and handle. Watering the ground 
with a strong solution of salt or nitrate of soda, 
or giving a heavy dressing of gas-lime, are good 
remedies. 


Grub-infested ground (Ll. Fraser).— 
Your ground is infested with the spotted snake 
millipede (Blanjulus guttatus), a most destruc- 
tive pest and a very difficult one to get rid of. 
There were also some specimens of the luminous 
centipede (Geophilus longicornis), which is 
generally considered to be a carnivorous crea- 
ture, and for its size is furnished with a power- 
ful pair of poison-fangs, which would, of course, 
be of no use to a vegetable feeder, except as a 
means of defence. Watering the ground with 
a strong solution of salt or nitrate of soda is one 
of the best ways of destroying them, but if the 
ground was fallowed and clean a good dressing 
of gas-lime ought to kill the snake millipedes. 


Grubs and insects (W. Jbbotson).—The 
creatures you sent are centipedes, the larger 
ones the common certipede (Lithobius forfi- 
catus), the long narrow one the luminous centi- 
pede (Geophilus longicornis). Both feed on 
animal matter, small insects, grubs, worms, ete. 
The former are most useful in gardens, and do 
no harm ; the latter I do not believe are injurious 
in any way, but I must admit that they have 
been found under circumstances which were 
very suspicious. I cannot imagine that either 
had injured your Carnations.—G. 8. 8. 


Night-scented flowers.—Your corres- 
pondent who writes in GARDENING, March 27th, 


would be much pleased with the Night-scented 
Stock, a hardy annual. It would do well as an 
edging. Flowers shade of lavender and helio- 
trope. Also White Pinks ; the double sort Mrs. 
Sinkins is well worth growing. Wallflowers, 
too, give out their fragrance at night. Also 
Lemon Verbena when brushed against.—A. A. 
Corp. 

“Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 


Price 5d. ; post free, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts,—This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best ay sao and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. Complete set of volumes of THE 
GARDEN from its commencement to the end of 1895, forty-eight 
vols., price, cloth, £34. 

The Garden Annual” for 189'7.—Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 
9,000) have been very carefully and extensively revised, 
and are admitted to be the most complete ever published. 
Price 1s. ; by post, is. 3d. 

“Hardy Flowers.’—Giving descriptions of up- 
werds of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with dircetions for their arrangement, culture, &e. Fifth and 
Pcpuiar Hdition, 13. ; post free, 18, 3d. 
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THE MOST POPULAR PLUM. 


Ir the truth could be arrived at as to which is 
the most popular Plum in cultivation, the 
verdict would be given in favour of Victoria. 
No other variety possesses so m any good qualities 
as this fine old Sussex Plum, and it is very 
certain that it has been by far the most exten- 
sively planted during the past few years. It 
is a veritable rent-payer. While the other 
varieties are growing into large and serviceable 
trees the Victoria is producing enough fruit to 
help, if not to wholly meet current expenses. 
In eommon with other early and heavily pro- 
ductive fruits, trees of Victoria rarely attain a 
large size, nor are they ever likely to do if 
allowed to bear as much fruit as may set on 
them. In the orchards it forms a medium-sized, 
somewhat spreading standard, and for this 
reason, and also from the fact of its precocious 
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not ‘often it fails, this is almost certain to set 
in great clusters. The fruit ought to be early 
thinned out, this operation being rather severe if 
the crop is heavy and should not be delayed till 
the natural process or premature dropping com- 
mences. One thinning is not enough. When 
the Plums are changing for ripening some 
ought to be used in pies, and when colouring, 
a heavy thinning should take place, the fruit 
then being quite saleable and fit for making 
into preserves. Not being overladen, the trees 
will swell the reserved fruit to an extra large 
size, the quality also being far superior to that 
of fruit gathered from heavily-cropped trees. 
Fully-developed, well-ripened Victoria Plums 
are really quite good enough for dessert, and will 
always sell readily, FR 


——————— 


Pear Beurre de Jonghe.—This may be 
although in excep- 
tional seasons it will keep well until January is 
it generally ripens 


termed a December Pear, 


far advanced, but as a rule 


The Victoria Plum. 


_ habit of bearing, it is just the sort to plant in 
rows midway between varieties and kinds that 
attain a much larger size and are slower in 

coming into full bearing. It is as low or 
medium height standards that this variety 
should be grown, the habit of growth not readily 
lending itself to bush or pyramidal training. The 
Victoria is also well worthy of a place against 
walls of any moderately warm to comparative 
cool aspect, a long succession lasting, say, from 

the middle of August till the middle of Septem- 
ber, being had by varying the sites of the trees, 
As a poor man’s Plum it has no equal, and a 
trained tree of Victoria for the cottage walls 
and a standard for the open should be among 
the first selection. Hereabouts the trees seem 
to thrive fairly well everywhere, a moderately 
strong loamy soil evidently suiting the variety. 
It is not particular, however, as to soil, only the 
trees ought not to be impoverished at the roots, 
or an early failure is inevitable. Overcropping 
is the mistake most often committed with this 


variety.. If there is any fruit at all, and it is| 





about the third week in the last month of the 
year. When well grown it is a fine Pear in 
every respect, and it richly deserves the pro- 
tection of a south or south-west wall. Grown 
out in the open as a bush it is a failure, but asa 
cordon on the Quince and trained against a wall 
it is then a success, and produces good crops of 
its medium-sized fruits. When better known 
this Pear will no doubt be more largely planted. 
The flavour is first-rate, and it also possesses the 
good quality of keeping in a sound condition for 
some time after arriving at maturity. The flesh 
is white, juicy, and melting, and deliciously 
flavoured.—A, 


Plum Dymond.—This does capitally as 
an ordinary standard in the open, but fruit from 
trees on a south wall ie nearly as large as Pond’s 
Seedling, and carries a splendid blue bloom. 
Betiond is not only one of the best Plums for 
pies, but it also makes an excellent jam. Sofar 
as I know, the tree is not at all liable to canker, 
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POT-VINES IN SMALL GARDENS. 


GENERALLY speaking, in the case of small 
gardens there is only one little glass-house, 


frequently attached to the dwelling, and yet 
holders of these very often desire to have a few 
Grapes of their own cultivation. Now, where 
this is the case the best, easiest, and most 
profitable way is to grow the Vines in pots. In 
miscellaneous plant-houses it is difficult to rear 
the young Vines into a fruit-bearing state ; 
therefore, it is generally advisable to procure 
neatly-grown fruiting-canes from some nursery- 
man who grows them well, the outlay in this 
way being a small consideration if future 
returns be taken into account. The principal 
thing to bear in mind in choosing the Vines is 
to select varieties that are easily managed. The 
Black Hamburgh isthesafest to deal with amongst 
the dark-fruited kinds. The white-fruited 
kinds may consist of oe be selected from Royal 
Muscadine, Foster’s Seedling, Buckland Sweet- 
water, the Duke and the Duchess of Buccleuch. 
The latter is small in berry compared with the 
Duke of Buccleuch, but for producing quantities 
of bunches there is no Grape that can excel the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, an important advantage 
to those who have inadequate space for the culti- 
vation of Grapes. Before placing the pot-Vines 
in their selected positions carefully wash every 
inch of the canes with warm, soft water and 
soft-soap, and in doing this be very careful not 
to damage the buds or eyes in any way. When 
the roots are close to the surface of the soil in 
potsdonotdisturb them, but carefully removeany 
loose soil and replace it with alayer of moderately 
fresh, but rather dry cow-manure. Give a good 
soaking of tepid water to the roots, and they 
are then ready for starting into growth, 
and should be arranged where they can receive 
as much sunlight and heat as possible, which are 
mostly to be obtained at the extreme end of the 
house and sometimes against the wall of the 
dwelling, and, as Vines do not spoil the growth 
or appearance of other climbers, a cane may 
often be trained with advantage into any spare 
corner. About the beginning of April is quite 
early enough to start the Vines into growth, 
because little or no fire-heat is then necessary, 
and they have, moreover, the whole summer 
before them in which to develop and ripen their 
fruit. Plenty of sun-heat and light are of 
great assistance to the inexperienced Grare- 
grower. To do justice to the other inmates 
of the greenhouse the Vines cannot be started 
quickly at first, and this is a decided advan- 
tage, as when growth takes place slowly it 
is not 0 likely to become weak, straggling, 
and unfruitful. In fine weather the tempera- 
ture shouid be about 55 degs. at night, and in 
colder weather it may be 10 degs. lower at 
night without affecting the Vines, but there ia 
one course which must be avoided as far as 
possible, and that is to keep them very close and 
warm for a week or two, and then expose them 
suddenly to a much colder atmosphere. The 
side shoots of the Vines must have some support 
to wires or strings attached to the rafters, but 
do not tie them too tightly. Pinch or stop each 
shoot one or two leaves beyond the bunch, and 
there should not be allowed to remain on each 
Vine more than six bunches of Grapes. Do 
not cut off any of the bunches until it 
can be distinctly seen which are the best 
formed, and then the berries as soon 
as they are well-formed. Too many berries 
thould not, however, be cut out at first, but at 
the same time see that one berry does not inter- 
fere with swelling of theothers. In most caseg, 
at least, one half the berries is not too many to 
take out. After the thinning of the berries is 
completed, give some warm manure-water to the 
roots three times a week, until the fruit begins 
to ripen, when nothing but clean water should 
be used. Guano in a liquid state is the best 
kind of manure that can be used, and 
it has no offensive smell. At no time must 
pot-Vines be allowed to want for water at 
the roots, and when the fruit is colouring, a 
free circulation of air should pass around 
them. During the summer-time, however, 
Grapes swell their fruit and ripen it well in pots 
with the same general treatment in the way of 
air and heat as conservatory flowering plants 
generally receive, and in this way summer 
Grapes might easily be grown in every small 
conservatory with a sunny aspect. When the 
Vines have once cropped it is seldom they are 
worth fruiting again in the same pots.—H. B. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SNOWDROPS IN THE GRASS. 


IN soils that suit its growth there are but few 


bulbs that naturalise themselves so freely as do | 
the double and single forms of Galanthus nivalis. | 


I have seen them free and happy on hedge 
banks, in orchards, woods, and plantations, and 
seeding freely on grassy lawns nearly all over 
England. In most cases I notice that Snowdrops 
thrive best on moist, rich, holding soils. In 
Scotland, Dunrobin, from whence the accom- 
panying illustration was taken, is and has long 
been famous for its Snowdrops, but they thrive 


in many other gardens over the border, and | 


they are also very pretty on the banks at 
Durham, and in many of our north - country 
gardens as well. All through the Midlands in 
the deep, stiff Wheat and Bean soils they seem 
quite at home, and in Lincolnshire these tiny 
bulbs form quite a respectable industry, as 
most of our trade is thence supplied with these 
flowers. According to Hooker (‘‘Student’s 
Flora,” p. 365), the Snowdrop is a doubtful 
native, ‘‘ possibly wild in Hertford and Den- 
bigh.” It is, however, pretty generally 
‘‘naturalised in England and Scotland, but 
hardly in Ireland.” The distribution of wild 
Snowdrops trends from N. Europe (Holland) 
southwards and eastwards into Western 
Asia. It is curious to observe that, although 
a native of Holland, this bulb does not 
take at all kindly to extensive cultivation 
on Dutch soil, being happier in England 





}-inch long and of the thickness of iknitting- 
needles, are probably wireworms. These work 


| under the surface of the ground, and find their 


way into the stems of the plants, working 
upwards or downwards, but they never fail to 
kill the plant. They may be found by remov- 
ing the surface soil close to the stems. Or baits 
of Carrots, Potatoes, or Linseed-cake may be 
buried underground. They will get into these, 
and if they are examined once in two days the 
pests may be destroyed. The wireworms are 
quite as injurious to Pansies as they are 
to the Carnations. Gas-lime, if dug into the 
ground, will kill many of the wireworms, but 
if it is used in sufficient quantity to destroy 
the wireworms, Pansies and Carnations would 
not grow init. The best plan would be to dig 
in the gas-lime about six months before planting. 
After that time its deleterious properties would 
have become absorbed in the soil. A _ wall 
5 feet 6 inches high is not high enough to grow 
fruit-trees well. Plums, Apricots, and Cherries 
would be the best to plant.—J. D. E. 


Keeping lawns in order.—I should be 
very much obliged if you will advise me in your 
journal (GARDENING) the best way to keepin good 
order a large lawn I have here? The soil is 


| sandy, and it has never been rolled and mown 


regularly, as the natives say there being no 
depth if it were cut short, it would dry up in 
summer, but I think letting it always grow to 
long Grass and making hay of it has done it 
harm. Will you tell me the best fertiliser to use ? 
How often, and when, and the best roller and 
mowing-machine to get, and how often each 

















Snowdrops naturalised 


and Scotland than elsewhere. 
also in Ireland the Snowdrops attain to fully 
twice their usual size and vigour on rich, moist 
soils. At Straffan the lawn on which they 
row and seed so freely under Lime-trees is 


In Wales and | 


requently submerged by the overflowing of the | 


River Liffey, just as Crocus vernusin the Notting- 
ham meadows is frequently submerged by the 
rising of the Trent. ‘The point seems to be that 
bulbs are often bog plants or half aquatic when 
growing—a fact borne out by the old plan of 
water culture in glasses as employed in the case 
of Hyacinths, Iris alata and I. persica, the 
Chinese Narcissus, etc. The real reason why 
some plants have formed bulbs seems due to 
their having had to adapt themselves to the 


widest extremes of wet or cold, or of heat and | 


drought, at varying periods of the year. The 
old plan of planting Narcissi in warm and dry 
sandy soils has now given place to their being 
planted in moist and half-shady places with 
much better results. ‘‘ Beside the lake, beneath 
the trees,” was a true note for cultivators, and 
not a mere poet’s dream, as some may have 
imagined it to be. The illustration shows the 
Snowdrop happy and luxuriant in one of its 
best phases. 


Carnations diseased ( Yorkshire).—The 
small white grubs are doubtless the larvae of the 
Hydemia nigrescens, asmall black-fly, resembling 
the common house-fly. It is very destructive 
to the Carnation, eats its way into the centre of 
the stems, and ultimately kills the plants. The 


only way to get rid of them is by observing the | 


point of attack and trace its line of progress. 
A needle or pin is the best appliance to pick 
them out with. The leather-coloured grubs, 


| green. 
helped me, I am sure I can rely on you for a way 





in a Scottish garden. 


should be used, and if worked by a donkey 
would not be better than hand machines, and 
can the two uses be combined in one machine? 
As there is a lake at the bottom of this lawn I 
never found it so dry last summer, and though 
avery dry one, the Grass all round here was very 
You have always so kindly and readily 


out of this difficulty. Do you think a machine 
cuts too short and ascythe would be better ?— 
C. Houuanp. 


*.* To allow a lawn to grow into hay will cer- 
tainly have a far more exhausting effect than 
constant cutting and rolling. Please read the 
article upon the renovation of lawns on the 
first page of this number. Nitrate of soda anda 
little agricultural salt would be a good manure 
for your light soil ; also peat-moss-litter after 
doing service in the stable or cowstall. Use 
now, and again late in the autumn. How often 
to cut the lawn depends entirely upon the sea- 
son and rapidity of growth. Thereis no golden 
rule. Cut and roll when 8 inches high, and do 
not set the mower’s knife too closely to the soil. 


|Our advertising columns contain the names of 


several good mowers, and some are suitable for a 
strong man or a donkey. As to cutting too 
short with a machine, that is simply a matter 
of setting the knives. Cutting and rolling, with 
the help of a fertiliser applied at the rate of two 


|ounces to the square yard, and, if possible, 


during showery weather, will secure you a lawn 
equal to the majority in this country. 


Plants on walls.—‘‘ Mrs. Lewis” will 
be glad to have advice as to what plants could 
be grown on an old grey-stone wall, 15 feet high, 
facing east, in her garden? The creeper ‘‘ Ped- 


ars Basket,” and Rue Fern grow, but it wants 
brighter colouring. 

*.* The fixing of alpine flowers on old walls, 
ruins, etc., is one of the most interesting modes 
of cultivating these plants. They root them- 
selves wherever they get a chance; but when 
man assists them, then the old wall becomes the 
most beautiful of gardens. On ruins and old 
walls near the Alps, particularly in Italy, 
various alpine flowers and mountain bushes 
may be seen sown at first by winds or birds. 
The Colosseum, as everybody knows, was once 
so rich in flowers that Dr. Deakin wrote a flora 
of it. On the colossal walls of Caracalla’s Baths 
and many other ruins the Arbutus and the Rock 
Rose, the Laburnum and the Tree Heath, the 
Fig and the Honeysuckle, the Olive and the 
Bird Cherry, the Laurustinus and the Ivy, found 
ahome. The Acanthus, model of the column- 
rearer, carved its own fine leaves far above his 
capital ; the Maiden-hair Fern came and graced 
the shady nooks ; the Giant Fennel was there 
in spring with its graceful plume ; the Clematis 
and the Convolvulus, the Cyclamen, the Pink, 
the Everlasting Pea, the Poet’s Narcissus, the 
Crocus, the Mignonette, the Rosemary, the 
Violet the Bee Orchis, and a host of others all 
grow there, too, just as freely as the Pyrenean 
Erinus grows on old walls, where it has escaped 
from cultivation, in Britain. With this fact in 
mind, it is easy to imagine that the number of 
plants that could be grown in similar positions 
is very great. It is not without a useful lesson, 
apart from that of suggesting how old walls 
may be embellished. The plants grow on these 
ruins much better than on the rock gardens so 
commonly made for their accommodation, and 
the reason is that the rock garden, as generally 
made, is so loose and open in texture that, 
though the soil may be very suitable, the plants 
perish from drought. Ou the ruin such moisture 
as occurs between the stones is prevented from 


.| rapidly escaping by the stones of the surface and 


the firm texture of the whole. Thus, on the 
ruin we find a garden, and on the so-called rock 
garden we too often nothing but clinkered bricks 
or bare stones and dust. The best way of estab- 
lishing plants on walls is by sowing seeds in the 
chinks and earthy places, the fittest time being 
early autumn or spring. Small seedling plants 
may also be inserted carefully in autumn or 
winter. In parts of the country where Ferns 
and other plants grow freely on stone walls, good 
conditions exist for the growth of alpine plants 
in like places. 


Plants for rather dry border, etc. 
(H. D. Stratton).—We do not advise you to 
allow the Cannas to become root-bound, Pot 
on into 5-inch pots as soon as possible, or when 
the plants are large enough to receive the shift. 
Scabiosa ochroleuca is better knownasCephalaria 
montana. It is a vigorous-growing plant, and 
useful for planting among shrubberies or in the 
wild garden. The following isa list of peren- 
nials suitable for your soil, and the position 
required: Carnations in variety, Cheiranthus 
Marshalli, Sweet Williams, Erigeron speciosus 
superbus (one of the best of hardy flowers, pur- 
plish-lilac), Gentiana acaulis, Geum montana, 
Hepatica triloba, Megasea (Saxifraga) cordifolia, 
Tiarella cordifolia (Foam-flower), Alstroemeria 
aurea, (Enothera Fraseri, Pinks, Thrift (edging), 
and Perennial Sunflower. 


Saxifraga oppositifolia.—Perhaps of 
all the the very earliest of the Saxifrages to 
flower, the varieties of this little group are the 
least popular at the present time. Frequently 
we hear of the scarlet buds and satiny white 
flowers of 8. Burseriana, less frequently it may 
be of the more modern Boydi alba or of the easily 
grown apiculata, with its blossoms of pale 
yellow, and certainly still more rarely of the 
several forms of 8. oppositifolia. But to my 
mind it is this latter group that furnishes the 
much more freely-flowered groups, and they may 
be grown by all quite easily. Yet they are 
seldom seen in good health or vigour, rather the 
reverse ; and the reason of this I am inclined to 
believe is that often they are planted in spots 
too hot or too dry. Planted in shade and mois- 
ture they frequently assume a luxuriance which, 
if more generally known, should render them 
popular with all. In these positions I have 


grown the several varieties with perfect success, 
where the plants have developed into patches 
18 inches across and carpeted with their prettily- 
They also enjoy a deeper and 


coloured flowers. 
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richer soil than is usually given them, for when 
planted in good soil on the level they root deeply 
and spread freely. But in the rock garden these 
things become dry and starved, and then a 
patchy, rusty growth is the result. I would, 
therefore, advise those who grow them to 
remember this, for these varieties of oppositi- 
folia stand quite alone in the perfect sheets of 
blossoms they produce at this early season. 
Impatient of frequent disturbance, they welcome 
a free sprinkling of good soil among the growths 
each year and will root into it freely. This, of 
course, is of the greatest benefit to them, and 
materially assists a greater luxuriance and free- 
dom of flowering. In the coloured forms, such 
as major, pyrenaica, and splendens, we have 
flowers of large size, but a vastly improved 
white form in this group is much wanted, and 
may possibly be secured by raising seedlings 
from the existing kind known as alba. In 
flowering, the last-named is very free, but the 
blooms are small and rather more erect than 
those of the coloured varieties, which expand to 
quite a large size when at their best.—E. 


TRHHS AND SHRUESE. 


Myrobella Plum.—yYour article in last 
week’s issue on Prunus Myrobalana has alarmed 
me. My garden is a narrow strip running north 
and south, say 130 feet long by 40 feet to 60 feet 
wide, sheltered from the west by a good wall, 
but open tothe east. On this side, which is 
3 feet above adjoining ground, I planted the 
Myrobella last November, and inside it I am 
planting a row of Rhododendrons (in peat), 
Hollies, Lilacs, Roses, etc. Eight feet further 
in I planted the more robust Apples on Crab 
stock, and within these a line of Apples on 
Paradise, and vegetables from that to the wall, 
on which I have placed Pears and Plums. The 
soil is fairly good and deep—sandy loam on a 
limestone bottom. Kindly say am I to under- 
stand that the roots of the Myrobella will so 
overrun the garden, and at such a depth, as to 
rob the fruit-trees, etc., of their proper share of 
nourishment, in which case I must throw out 
the Myrobella at once? Or will the annual 
digging around the fruit and the summer and 
winter mulching keep these in proper condition ? 
Also please state whether Prunus triloba is a 
fruiting or flowering Plum only? If the latter, 
what is its blooming period ?—R. H. Croker. 


*.* We should certainly hesitate to use tke 
Prunus Myrobalana as a hedge plant in tle 
garden. Its great fault is coarse growth and the 
tendency to form suckers for some yards round. 
This last can be checked by deep digging and 
cutting back of suckers each year. You have 
arranged your garden very well, but why not 
have let the more robust Apples occupy the out- 
side edge towards the east? There is scarcely a 
hardier tree or fruit. We have known the 
Myrobella Plum kept within bounds by main- 
taining a ditch upon each side. Seeing that it 
does best upon stiff and wet soils, the ditch was 
almost a necessity so far as other subjects were 
concerned. P. triloba is a semi-double pink 
Chinese Plum, precious, we believe, for its 
flowers only ; these are like double rosettes, and 
crowd thickly on the shoots in spring. It is 
always most beautiful against a sunny wall, but 
may be grown as a bush on the lawn. 


Best dwarf- growing evergreens 
(71. C. W.).—Half-a-dozen good evergreens of 
dwarf habit, suitable for training against a low 
wall facing south, would be Ceanothus azureus, a 
capital free-flowering shrub, bearing small blue 
flowers. Choisya ternata is one of the sweetest 
of white fragrant flowers ; it is very attractive 
even when out of flower. Spirzea prunifolia fi. -pl. 
is the earliest of all the Spirzas to flower in the 
open air; it is a very pretty sight when its long 
slender twigs are wreathed with small double 
white flowers. Eurya japonica latifolia 
variegata is a very handsome and ornamental 
shrub, succeeding well in a south aspect. 
Raphiolepis ovata is of rather slow growth, but 
by reason of its dwarf habit and pretty Straw- 
berry-like flowers is a very usefulsubject. The 


undermentioned half-dozen shrubs will be found 
to thrive well ona north wall: Berberis Darwini 
would be very happy, so also would Cydonia 
japonica, a very early and beautiful spring- 
blooming shrub. Cotoneaster microphylla would 
carry a wealth of bright red berries yearly. 


ae 2 | 
Eleagnus japonica aurea media is a beautiful 


Japanese shrub of somewhat slow growth. 
Olearia Haasti is a grand shrub for exposed 
positions. The same may also be said of 
Kscallonia Philippiana, 





THE DAISY-TREES. 


THE Olearias are a numerous family from the 
Southern Hemisphere, and those that we know 
to be hardy are most ornamental, growing into 
neat bushes, and producing flowers so much like 
those of a Daisy that they have been aptly called 
Daisy-bushes or trees. At present the actual 
hardiness of several species is not known, and 
experimental planting with a view to testing is 
desirable, as we want all we can get of such 
lovely things as these. Concerning O. Haastino 
doubt exists. It is a delightful shrub, always 
pretty as an evergreen bush, and during the 


latter part of summer as white with blossom as | 


it often is when wreathed with snow in winter. 
Though dense and dwarf, it soon makes a good 
bush or group if planted where it has nothing to 
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pots or inserted singly in the centre of small 
thumb-pots, Where room is available the single- 
pot system is to be preferred, because when 
potted into larger pots the roots are not so liable 
to get damaged in the process, The cuttings 
should be placed in a close case with a tempera- 
ture of about 65 degs., and watered overhead 
occasionally and shaded from thesun’s rays. It 
is frequently increased by grafting on to the 
roots and stems of D. Laureola and D. pontica, 
but this method is not to be recommended, as 
cuttings root easily and form good sturdy plants 
on their own roots. 


Raising Rhododendrons (BR. 0. C.).— 
Two popular methods of propagating Rhododen- 
drons are by seeds and layers. Seed ripens in 
abundance in this country. A bed of peaty soil 
about 4 feet wide and slightly raised in a shel- 
tered quarter is a very suitable position for sow- 
ing the seeds. The surface soil should be made 
quite firm, and as the seed is small a very 
slight covering of fine soil of the same texture 
should be used. The whole bed should then be 





| watered with a fine-rosed can. 


When the seed- 





One of the Daisy-trees (Olearia stellulata). 


contend against. 
under its original name of Eurybia, which clings 
to it, and is likely to be used, although botanists 
now classify all under Olearia. But whatever it 
is called, it is a shrub that many should try ina 
sunny spot upon the rock-garden or border. It 
has small, crimpled leaves and flowers con- 
siderably larger than those of O. Haasti, in size 
as well as shape resembling those of a Daisy. 
The flowers are pure white, and they appear 
quite early in summer, each one lasting for 
some time. A little trouble would be well 
repaid if it resulted in a flourishing group, and 
such shrubs as these merit attention and 
encouragement. 





Propagating Daphne indica (ZH. WV). 
—Daphne indica is readily increased by cuttings 
taken off either in the early autumn, when the 
wood is about half ripened, or in spring. The 
cuttings should be from 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
the lower leaves being removed with a sharp 
knife. The soil should be composed of peat and 
loam in equal proportions, with sufficient silver- 
sand to keep the whole porous. The cuttings | 
may be either placed round the inside of 4-inch | 





O. stellulata is better known | 





From a photograph. 


lings are large enough they should b> planted 
out into rows. This time use a little coarser 
soil, more loam, and less peat. A word 
about layering. This is a very sure method, 
but when a large quantity of plants are required 
propagation by seed is resorted to. There is 
no great art required to layer Rhododendrons. 
The method is identical with that practised 
with Roses. The Rhododendron can be—and 
is—propagated very largely by grafting. This 
is done in winter and spring in heat, but.it is 
not necessary, as plants do equally well on 
their own roots. 





A curious Primrose.—Mrs. Knight sends a flower 
froma plant of Primrose in her garden which has produced 
thig curious sport. All the flowers on the plant are alike, 
but she has not noticed them onany other plant. [4 
curious flower, but we have seen a similar sport. It 
reminds one of the quaint hose-in-hose and similar 
Forms | 


Index of “Gardening.”—The index of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for last volume is now 
ready. It is published separately, three-half- 
pence, post free, and can be obtained from this 
office, 
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TURNIP-ROOTED BEETROOT. 
Or late years the Turnip-rooted Beets have 
found more favour with many cultivators on 
account of their quick growth and usefulness for 
salad. A great demand for salads in the sum- 
mer has brought these roots into favour, and 
some of the Turnip-rooted section are more suit- 
able than others. 


Egyptian—a variety which comes quickly to 
maturity, is of excellent quality and rich colour. 
There are several other good kinds, and these I 
will briefly refer to. They are valuable for 
shallow soils, as many who have poor or stony 
land can grow the shallow-rooting varieties. 1 


class this section as one of the best for the. 


amateur on account of its being fit for use much 
earlier than the long-rooting kinds. Another 
point well worth notice is that these roots may 
be grown ina small space, and if two sowings 
are made—one early in April and another in 
two months’ time—there will be no lack of 
roots from June to December. I am aware a 
few of the Turnip-rooted kinds lack colour, and 
in selection of varieties it is well to avoid those 
which grow to a large size. Last summer, 
which was not an ideal one for roots, owing to 
protracted drought, the one illustrated 

was the best coloured of the small 





A medium grower of good | 
colour is the one illustrated—the Turnip-rooted 


sow, and if drills are drawn at 12 inches or 


15 inches in good land, and the seedlings thinned 
to half that distance, there will be nice roots. 
| Phe plant delights in ample moisture during 
growth, and well repays good waterings with 
liquid-manure. In showery weather a little 
fish-manure, guano, or nitrate of soda sprinkled 
between the rows will greatly assist growth ; 
in fact, such aids are preferable to large masses 
of animal manure. Storage for winter should 
be as cool as possible, and I am never in a hurry 
to lift my Beet. I have never known a few 
degrees of frost do harm, and in storing it is 
'best to place in sandy soil or fine ashes to 
prevent the roots shrivelling. If kept firm the 
quality is retained, and in lifting it is well to 
prevent the roots bleeding by bruising. Merely 
twist off the tops, not cutting. G. W. 





Asparagus.—Those who depend through- 
out the forcing season on lifted crowns will keep 
up relays of these according to demand, and 
will find that from now onward only very little 

heat is required, as the plants are at this time 
of the year ready to respond to the slightest 
forcing. Hstablished beds formed with the 
intention of forcing the plants where grown 
}and which have been reserved to supply the 
demand for the last three weeks or so before 





kinds, showing how well it stood heat 
and drought, and in a poor soil these 
varieties do best, as they make a quick 
growth and are shallow rooters. 

As regards variety, the amateur can 
enjoy.a good selection. A fine variety 
for exhibition is the Crimson Ball, 
a splendid type, with a very small top. 
It is sweeter than the Egyptian, with 
a dark red flesh, and being very firm, 
is an excellent keeper ; indeed, it is 
one of the most shapely roots grown. 
Another very fine type is the Globe, a 
variety even superior to the Egyptian, 
and with the good qualities of the 
Crimson Ball; indeed, I class these 
two Beets as a great advance on the 
older kinds. The Globe is a splendid 
keeping root, and if given cool storage 
it may be kept till spring. Amateurs 
who grow vegetables for exhibition 
cannot make a better selection, and as 
these are noted for their handsome 
shape, combined with quality, they are 
well worth room in any garden. There 
are others, but some are larger, the 
Eclipse being one, also the Bassano. 
Both these are coarser and not so 
shapely. I think, too, they lack the 
good colour of the first named. The 

CULTURE OF Bents is so simple that 
it may be thought out of place to refer 
to this, but I note many amateurs 
make mistakes. They are too good to their Beet, 
with the result they grow coarse and are of poor 
colour and lack quality. A poor root is not 
worth cooking. Another point is storage of 
winter roots. Unless care is taken the best 
culture earlier in the season is destroyed, as the 
roots so soon lose their good qualities. 

It is quite wrong to sow Beetroot of any kind 
on recently manured Jand, as the rich food robs 
the roots of colour and makes them coarse, with 
the result the quality isimpaired. The common 





notion that all vegetable crops need rich food at | 


planting is wrong. In the case of root crops, 
such as Carrots, Parsnips, and even Potatoes, 
excess of rich foods results in long or bulbous 
roots to divide or fork badly. They make a 
mass of thong-like roots which are ureless, and 
the crop is spoilt. 
contact with manures are often affected with scab, 
and the quality is much poorer. Land which 
was well manured for a previous crop is the best, 
and by this I mean ground that has been grow 
ing Celery or Onions ; in fact, any land which 
was well manured for the crop previous, or had 
been lightly manured and turned up rough in 
the winter. It may be asked how can poor soil 
produce exhibition roots, and, of course, my 
remarks apply to land wel! cultivated. 

The Beet is very hardy, and also forces well. 
Those who like early roots may sow a pinch of 
seed in March (weather permitting), and I have 
obtained nice roots by the end of May. For 
general use the middle of April isa good time to 


The Egyptian Turnip-rooted Beet. 


Potatoes planted in direct, 
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TREATMENT OF BULBS AFTER 
FLOWERING. 


(IN REPLY To ‘‘A. B.,” SEVENOAKS.) 


Our of the enormous number of bulbs annually 
forced it is strange more are not utilised for a 
second season. There are two reasons why 
forced bulbs are of comparatively little use for 
future service. First, they are generally grown 
with the express intention of producing an extra 
good truss, and consequently exhaust themselves 
in so doing ; Hyacinths, Tulips, and Lilies of the 
Valley are the best examples of this olass. 
Second, very few take sufficient care of bulbs— 
or other flowers—after their present beauty is 
past. They are cast on one side, instead of 
being treated in a rational and natural manner. 
I have so often been asked as to the best way of 
treating bulbs that a few words at this season 
will, I hope, be the means of preventing some of 
the disappointment so frequently experienced. 

There are a few bulbs that I would cast away 
immediately they have flowered, partly because 
of their comparative uselessness for the future, 
and their cheapness, in good quality, at the 
season best suited for potting up once more. 
The Chinese Lily and Tuberoses are the chief of 
these. Then we havea large number of little 
use for forcing again, but which will be showy 
in the garden the second and third 
seasons following. Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Scillas, Fritil- 
larias, Lily of the Valley, and Narcis- 
sus 1n variety come under this head. 
These should be stood on one side, 
either in a pit or frame, or beneath the 
greenhouse bench, and gradually dried 
off. Plant out early in May in the 
position they are to permanently 
occupy. If planted direct from the 
house during frosty weather they will 
either succumb or be terribly crippled, 
whereas a little delay avoids this. 
Those I have named are so cheap to 
purchase in ripened and well-grown 
condition, such as will produce a 
grand show of blossom, that one can- 
not repay themselves for the trouble of 
getting their old bulbs into the same 
state. Then, as I have previously 
remarked, we cannot have a second 
truss of either Tulip or Hyacinth in 
such grand form the ensuing year. 
These bulbs have been grown in soil 
specially prepared, and have stored up 
their flowers with the object of get- 
ting an extra good truss when allowed 
to blossom. 

We now come to what are 











Mr. E, W. Billington, Park Hill, Ampthill. 


the ordinary outdoor crop comes in must now 
| be protected with sashes or any kind of suitable 
covering usually employed for the purpose, and 
the linings made up between the beds. The 
linings may have a greater proportion of fresh 
litter mixed with the leaves, or colder litter 
than would be advisable in making an ordinary 
hot-bed, as there will be little danger of over- 
heating the beds. I do not advise that these 
beds should be cut from for any long period, as 
|this tends to weaken the stools for another 
year. Jf blanched Asparagus is desired the 
beds may have a good covering of light litter, 
and in this case covering with glass will not be 
|so necessary, though advantageous.—G. 








‘are the Austrian and Corsican Pines. 
Lobbi is of quick growth, very handsome, and 
admirably adapted for the above purpose. 
Taxus baccata (English Yew) and Picea excelsa 
have been employed with excellent results. 
Abies Douglasi grows to a great height. The 
merits of Cupressus Lawsoniana are well known. 
The Silver Fir (Abies pectinata) and Pinus 
/Cembra are very useful. A local nurseryman 
will be able to supply all of the above-named 
|trees, which should be planted immediately, 
otherwise you had better wait until next 
season. 


From a photograph by 


generally recognised under the head- 
ing of Cape bulbs. Freesias, Ixias, 
Alliums, Babianas, Lachenalias, and 
Sparaxis are representatives of this 
class. These are very prolific,and may 
be used year after year if properly treated. That 
pretty Gladiolus, The Bride, and the Montbretias 
may receive similar treatment. When this class 
has flowered, dry them off steadily, and as the 
foliage dies down place them in the driest 
place you have. When quite dormant turn 
them out of pots and store in boxes in a dry 
shed or cupboard. When the potting-time 
arrives once more, generally from August to 
September, according to the species, sort over 
the bulbs and use only the largest of each for 
forcing, meanwhile also potting on the smaller 
ones, but putting these in pans or shallow 
boxes, and much closer together. These will 
afford the best bulbs for the following season, 





Quick-growing trees for protection | 
(Thuja).—The following are admirable subjects | 
to form a break-wind : Perhaps the finest of all | 
Thuja | 


especially if you treat both lots alike and do 
not allow the last to flower the first year. 

| Anemones I would treat in much the same 
way. Even those growing outdoors are much 
best if lifted when the foliage has died down 
and allowed to rest in a dry place until the 
following October or early November. Irises 
_and Alstreemerias are best if undisturbed ; but all 
'Gladioli should be lifted and treated much the 
same us the Anemones. | of OF 





| Planting Clematises (C. W. W.).—The 
_three Clematises we should recommend you to 
plant would be C. Jackmani, C. Viticella rubra 
grandiflora, and C. lilacina floribunda. These 
_are all possessed of vigorous constitutions, and 
thrive where others often fail. A moist, rich, 
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| pyramids of purple 


| The leaves are cut u 
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well-drained soil forms a suitable compost for 
planting them in. They must be well supplied 
with water while growing, and a few doses of 
liquid-manure will also be beneficial. Being 
es feeders, a mulching of half-rotted dung 
uring winter, which should be forked in about 
February, will prove effective in throwing 
greater strength into the plants, besides 
moreasing the size and quality of the flowers. 





THE MECONOPSIS. 


THE most familiar of this family is our Welsh 
penice, M. cambrica, a true perennial, while 
the others, natives of Northern India, two of 
which only are found in general cultivation, are 
only of biennial duration. They are all, we 
believe, quite hardy, but require considerable 
attention on account of their biennial duration, 
as they have to be raised annually from seed, 
the seedlings requiring great care in handling 
while in a young state. They are also difficult 
to please as regards position, and strong, vigor- 
ous plants are almost impossible unless in rich, 
deep, light soil and a 
partially shaded situ- 
ation, where they can 
have abundance of 
moisture without its 
becoming stagnant. 
The better way in 
handling seedlings is 
to grow them in pots 
during the first win- 
ter, planting out early 
in spring, when the 
stronger plants may 
be expected to show 
flower in July. The 
smaller ones will go 
on growing, forming 
large rosettes which 
will make robust spe- 
cimens the following 
summer. Unlessunder 
the most favourable 
conditions, a slight 
protection will be re- 
quired in wetautumns 
and winters, this be- 
ing best effected by 
squares of glass raised 
a fewinches above the 
crowns. All the spe- 
cies usually flower the 
second year, and the 
rowers aim should 
e to get as much 
vigour into them in 
that time as possible. 

M. acuta is 
usually a small plant 
in gardens, but cap- 
able under proper and 
liberal treatment of 
forming bold, massive 


flowers. It isa singu- 
larly beautiful plant. 


as in M. Wallichi, 
and the flowers are 
| produced much in the 

same way. It is a biennial also, and a native of 


A Welsh Poppy border. 


| the Himalayas. 


M. campBrica.—For the truly wild portion 
of the garden, for the rock garden, or for the 


| most charming and useful. On old crumbling 
walls whenever it can get hold its ample Fern- 
like foliage and abundance of orange - yellow 
blossoms are striking and attractive. It will 
| grow almost anywhere. It requires no atten- 
tion, unless that of thinning out occasionally, as 
it is a free grower and will overrun almost 
anything. On the other hand, where it can be 
| allowed space in out-of-the-way corners, stony 
| ground, or even the edges of gravel paths, it 
| flowers freely. 
|, M. NEPALENs!s, the commonest Indian species 
| found in gardens, is altogether smaller than M. 
| Wallichi, but withal a pretty fine-foliaged plant, 
, and on this account alone should be much oftener 
/Seen in collections of hardy plants. The soft 
ot erven leaves form dense rosettes, which 
are said in a young state to close up or fold over 
as a protection to the tender crowns. The 
flower-stems vary from 3 feet to 5 feet, pro- 
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_ flower border the Welsh Poppy is one of the 


ducing numerous nodding blossoms 2 inches to 
3 inches in diameter, and of a soft golden-yellow. 
It is also biennial, requiring a rich deep soil and 
partial shade. A native of Nepaul. 

Watticn’s Giant Biur Poppy (M. Wallichi) 
is, perhaps, the finest of the Poppy-worts in 
cultivation. It is a truly handsome herbaceous 
biennial, remarkable inasmuch as it is one of the 
few, if not the only truly blue-flowered Poppy 
in cultivation at the present time. 
from 4 feet to 7 feet in height, forming a per- 
fect pyramid, extremely beautiful in full flower 
the drooping Poppy blooms, of a fine pale blue 
colour and perfect in shape, being always inter- 
esting. The flowers first open at the top or ends 
of the branches, continuing until those nearest 
the main stem have opened. Although as a rule 
not more than about twenty flowers are fully 
open at one time, there is something fascinating 
about M. Wallichi in full bloom that attracts 
those not even specially interested in plants. 
Its curious, deeply-cut leaves, the conspicuous 
long red bristle-like hairs, its general habit, 
etc., all tend to mark it out among its fellows 








It grows | 
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FINE-LEAVED PLANTS IN WINTER. 


|THE effective winter grouping of hardy fine- 
foliaged plants is, perhaps, a phase of gardening 
to which far too little attention is paid at the 
present time. This fact isin all probability due 
to a scarcity of suitable material on the one 
hand, or possibly it may not be regarded as of 
sufficient moment, or, again, as interfering with 
existing arrangements. Perhaps one of the 
most valuable groups of hardy things for winter 
foliage effect may be found in the hardy and 
vigorous Megaseas, particularly such as M. 
cordifolia purpurea, ligulata, and others. _ Few 
hardy evergreen perennials are more effective 
in winter than are large beds filled with these 
plants. Frequently in winter their large 
characteristic leaves assume a _reddish-purple 
or bronze-crimson hue that is very striking, the 
more so when seen in large groups. And then 
quite early follow their flowering-spikes. If it 
were desired to leave these Megaseas 
permanently, it would be quite easy to 
‘plant Narcissi, Galtonia candicans, Gladioli, 
Tigridias, or other 
such things among 
them for Jater dis- 
play, the first-named 
being the least desir- 
able, as flowering 
about the same time 
as the Megaseas 
themselves. For the 
margin, some Tufted 
Pansies, Hepaticas, or 
Erica carnea would 
besuitable. Then the 
Lenten Roses, if 
planted in sheltered 
places, would be very 
pleasing. For such 
things the present 
winter has been most 
favourable, the plants 
retaining their full 
vigour and freshness 
of leaf. In more 
severe weather and in 
exposed gardens the 
foliage of the Lenten 
Rose becomes dis- 
figured by wind and 
frost, and for this 
reason it should be 
planted in warm shel- 
tered places. Another 
plant, the foliage of 
which at times as- 
sumes a most vivid 
tone, is Shortia gala- 
cifolia, and it is, I 
believe, assisted if 
planted in rather 
poor soil or beside a 
stone, making the 
soil quite firm. This 
is a beautiful plant 
when its leaves are 
well coloured in 














From a photograph by Mr. S. Wyndham-Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


for special attention. It was first discovered in 
Sikkim by Sir J. D. Hooker, and seeds sent 
home produced plants that bloomed in the Royal 
| Gardens, Kew, in June, 1852. It forms a ro- 
sette of large leaves, 12 inches to 18 inches long, 
| deeply cut, and so brittle that, although well 
'able to stand our winters, they are apt to be 
\damaged by snowfalls, heavy coverings, etc. 
|The plants naturally like a moist situation in a 
_Tich deep peaty soil, and partially shaded from 
the midday sun. It is biennial, and to keep up 
_a stock, seed should be sown annually, and this 
as soon as gathered. In strong plants and from 
the first flowers the seed is invariably good and 
sound. An interesting and conspicuous rock 
plant. The varieties fusco-purpurea and pur- 
_purea are not so desirable as the type, and when 
allowed to grow together, spoil the fine blue of 
| the old form. D. 


Lilium auratum (4. Stewart). — Uncover the 
Lilium auratum bulbs at once, and stand them in a cold 
frame, and water. Keep shaded for a few days during warm 
sunshine, as the growths will be weak and unable tostand 








the light. Gradually harden off, and allow plenty of air 
during the daytime. Plant outdoors the beginning of May. 


autumn and winter, 
and though by no 
means common it is 
well worth special 
jattention for its foliagealone. A very charming 
| group, even if on a small scale, may be secured 
_by planting large corms of Cyclamen neapolita- 
/num, which produces quite a carpet of beauti- 
fully marbled leaves. By planting a few large 
corms on the rockwork where a good depth of 
fairly moist soil is assured, these things are 
| very pleasing. For the same purpose the 
| Epimediums are very useful, also some of the 
Heucheras and Galtheria procumbens—a neat 
little shrub that is often exceedingly bright 
_in winter-time, and very charming if seen in 
good condition. The plant prefers a peaty 
soil and moisture at the root, with full expo- 
| sure. 

| Another excellent plant for the effective 
colouring of its leaves is Tellima grandiflora, 
|Its great value for such work in winter-time 
seems but little known. In the character and 
general appearance of its leaves it is akin to 
|'some of the Heucheras or Tiarella cordifolia, 
the coloured foliage being of a fine purple- 
bronze. ‘The great value of such a plant is 
always apparent at this season of the year. 


E. 
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| Lifted when the foliage shows signs of ripening 
/and stored away in a dry airy place till spring, 
For beautifying our flower beds and borders, | Tigridias always give better results when 
few plants can compare with them. Like the! replanted. 

Day Lily, the flowers that expand with the) The kind illustrated isa pure white sport from 
rising sun have, ere nightfall arrives, withered, | the ordinary white-flowered form. The flowers 
a fact alone which would render them almost | are entirely devoid of the conspicuous spots so 
valueless were it not for the continued supplies} characteristic of the other varieties of T. 
of buds that are expanding day by day in bright, | Pavonia. This is the fourth new variety which 
sunny weather. In the case of the Day Lily we| has been added of quite recent years to this 
have some external proof afforded us by the; charming race, the beautiful T. Pavonia lilacea, 


THE TIGER-FLOWERS. 


numerous flower-buds which are apparent on the| aurea, and rosea being the others. E. 

spike, but with the Tigridias the thing is quite | 

different, as the majority of the buds‘are con- | 

cealed in the flower-sheath, and only emerge INDOOR PLANTS, 

from it in rotation. In this respect they surprise ——— 

not a few who have taken up their culture for Sa eGtTAnIAT AS . 

the first time, and have beheld with amazement | THE REI vont Coop eas Bae OODED 
4 eS We 


and wonder the gorgeous display of to-day, but | 
with a look of dismay found it had all departed | Ly reply to numerous querists respecting the 
at eventide. But another fresh burst of flowers | time to repot and soil needed by our hard- 
a couple of days hence for a similarly brief stay | wooded greenhouse plants, and which would 
made their owners inquire into the cause, and | necessitate far too long a reply for our corres- 
thus quickly their peculiarities became known. | pondence columns, we herewith give a brief note 
The majority of the varieties are so easily grown | upon this mostimportant subject. No hard-and- 
that almost anyone may succeed with them, and, | fast rule can be laid down. ‘The subjects are so 
being so remarkably cheap, they may be planted | numerous, vary to such a great extent, both as 
in many spots in the garden and in the freest | regards the most suitable time to repot, and soil 
possible manner. In the shrubbery border, for! wanted. First of all let us take the 

instance, an excellent effect would 
result from the planting of some bold 
groups in the front of shrubs of 
sombre hue, such as many Laurels 
and the like. Such things would 
lose half their gloominess with the 
sumptuous flowers of the Tigridia 
in front of them, ‘and become an 
attractive feature in the garden. 
Another capital place for them is in 
front of a bank of Rhododendrons, 
where they would prove equally 
ornamental. Beyond this, their 
use in the mixed border and the 
herbaceous beds might be extended, 
while in association with such 
things as Galtonia candicans or yel- 
low or white Marguerites in the 
summer beds they would constitute 


a most striking, if not unique, 
arrangement, and with a little 
consideration there are numerous 


ways in which such things could be 
employed with advantage, impart- 
ing a vividness of colouring such as 
but few flowers can produce. 

The soil they prefer is a deep 
and well enriched loam with a free 
drainage, and to ensure a good 
season of flowering they should be 
planted out at once. The most 
valuable species, on account of the 
rich display of its flowers, is T. 
Pavonia ; this and the several varie- 
ties which have emanated from it 
give us year by year the bulk of the 
grandeur that this genus contains. 

All the varieties of T. Pavonia 
attain a height of 2 feet or 2% feet. 
The predominant colours are yellow, orange, and 
scarlet, while the most worthy are the type| 
which has golden-orange and scarlet flowers— | 
albiflora = grandiflora alba, in which the ground | 
colour of the perianth is pure white, freely and | 
conspicuously spotted with crimson. Conchiflora | 





A pure-white Tiger-flower (Tigridia Pavonia alba immaculata). 


Acacias, Indian Azaleas, Ericas, Epacrises, 
Boronias, and a few similar subjects. These 
all need a peaty compost. Select good fibrous 
peat, and break this into pieces by hand-picking, 
casting out the coarse fibre only. Pass the whole 
through a riddle or sieve with a 4-inch mesh. 
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has bright yellow shell-like flowers, spotted with | 
scarlet, and speciosa is also a yellow kind, | 
spotted with red. Grandiflora is also a very | 
handsome form ; the predominant colour in this 
is rich scarlet, the cup spotted crimson on a 
yellow ground, Any or all of these can hardly 
failto producea magnificent display, such, indeed, 
as cannot be equalled by any other group. As 
pot plants they do not receive much attention, 
though I grew them myself as such fully sixteen | 
years ago, and these when in flower in the con- | 


Do the same witha third of the best leaf-soil 
obtainable, and add a little very coarse sand ; 
about a tenth part of the whole bulk will be a 
fair proportion. Drain the pots very carefully, 
and place the best of the coarse fibre in the 
bottom. Remove as much as possible of the old 
soil, both above and below, and pick out the 
old drainage. Do not afford a large shift, one 
half to aninch extra space being ample. A most 
important point is to see that the old ball of soil 
is moist throughout. Stand it in a pail of water 


servatory always called forth bursts of admira- | for a few minutes, then drain for an hour or so 


tion. Three or four large bulbs or roots are 
sufficient for an 8-inch pot, and when in flower 
interspersed with the usual occupants of the 
conservatory, they create quite a sensation by 


| before potting. Always add the new soil in 
| small quantities at a time, and be very sure to 
make this firm with a label or other piece of 
wood. Unless firm, water will percolate so freely 





their unique blossoms. These plants increase 
quite easily by seeds and also from offsets ; the 
former are freely produced in hot summers, and 
should not be sown till spring unless frame pro- 


tection can be given them. 


that the hard and old ball of roots will receive 
/no moisture. Moreover, this section needs extra 
firm potting compared to others. Pot as soon 
as they are out of flower, and cut back Epacris, 


The plants are best | Ericas,and Boronias ; the othersmay beshortened 


lifted in the autumn of each year, though in | into shape if you choose, but if allowed to grow 


some districts they may be left in the soil all 
the win‘er ; nothing, however, is gained thereby. | 


at will you will get larger plants with a corres- 
ponding increase of blossom. 
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CAMELLIAS, Ceanothuses, Aralias, Arau- 
carias, Crotons, Daphnes, Euphorbias, Gar- 
denias, Nerium (Oleander), Myrtle, Orange-trees, 
Plumbago, Solanum, and others of the same 
class need repotting at once. Use a compost of 
fibrous peat and fibrous loam with leaf-soil in 
equal proportions. Do not break this up too 
fine. If it will pass through an inch mesh it is 
quite fine enough, and much better than if 
riddled through one-half to three-quarters of an 
inch. Good drainage and firm potting are neces- 
sary here also, but not so firm as in the case of 
the Ericas, Indian Azaleas, and others included 
in our first group. The Mollis Azaleas, green- 
house Rhododendrons, and other hardwooded 
greenhouse shrubs enjoy the same treatment, 
and may be potted now. 

ABUTILONS, Sparmannia africana, Bouvardias, 
Fuchsias, Genista fragrans, Habrothamnus, 
Libonias, and show and fancy Pelargoniums may 
have a similar compost, with the exception of 
halving the peat and replacing with thoroughly 
decayed stable-manure—that from a spent hot- 
bed of last season is very suitable. These plants 
may be pruned much or little at your own con- 
venience, and according to the size you wish the 
future plant to attain. 

How OFTEN TO Pot is a very difficult question 
to answer. So much depends upon the condi- 
tionof your plant, and what you wishit toaccom- 
plish. If you do not want an Abutilon to grow 
very large, only repot every other spring, and 
prune back very hard. It is the same with the 
Genista, Orange-tree, Acacias, Myrtles, and 
others. Asa rule, the amateur errs by going 
to extremes ; one will think scarcely any repot- 
ting is necessary, while another makes a practice 
of repotting the whole of his greénhouse plants 
at least once and oftentimes twice a year. Ifa 
plant is in a small pot for its size, or seems fail- 
ing for want of food, by all means turn it out 
and afford a little fresh soil, made up according 
to one of the three classes we have en- 
deavoured to define. Wemust not lose sight of 
the fact that our pot-plants are confined and 
cannot obtain more than the food found in a 
very small portion of soil. Still, by giving the 
right compost, and assisting with liquid-manures 
when this is becoming partly exhausted, much 
labour of repotting can be dispensed with. 





Improving Cinerarias.—In last week’s 
GARDENING I see that Mr. Hobday says of 
Cinerarias: ‘* All we have to do when we finda 
plant with a good shaped flower, etc., is to set 
it on one side, and so go on selecting till a strain 
is worked up.” I should be obliged if a little 
could be added to this information—namely, 
whether it means for (a) growing on the plant 
for next winter’s flowering ; (b) seed-gathering ; 
or (c) taking off-sets? I have raised for the first 
time some Cinerarias from ‘‘ Superb Single” 
seed, and have had some really splendid colours 
and good heads of bloom (though the stems are 
rather lanky). I have made a start for next 
year by taking one or two rooted off-shoots, 
but should like to know if this plan is of any 
use, and if it is what Mr. Hobday means? 
My greenhouse (a lean-to, 16 feet by 11 feet) 
ranges in temperature from 40 degs. to 55 degs. 
in the winter ; south aspect. Temperature rose 
to 80 degs. a day or two ago from the sun, 
I should also like to know whether there is any 
way of insuring the blooms keeping fresh for 
a few days when cut, for I find that they 
droop within forty-eight, and sometimes 
twenty-four, hours—whether put into warm 
water with a little salt, or simply into plain, 
cold water, with the end of the stem burnt 
or not? Moreover, the whole plant droops in 
a couple of days when brought into a room with 
fire and gas, though the last one I brought into 
the same room three days ago looks better 
than even in the greenhouse, owing to the mild 
weather having temporarily caused me to stop 
fires in that room; the gas (incandescent), 
therefore, does not seem to be the harmful 
influence. Hardly any of the leaves of my 
Cinerarias are free from a brown edging, though 
the Cinerarias and Arums were the only plants 
to suffer in this way during last winter (with a 
Loughborough stove). Some of the Cinerarias 
curled up, quite irretrievably spoiling their 
appearance, but without any harm to the 
bloom. Ought one to leave the covering off the 
water-receiver or not? I have an idea that, the 
water in the pipes being necessarily rusty, it 
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may be hurtful to plant life. Is this so?— 


W. A. E., Dulwich. 


* * There are two ways of working up a 
stock of Cinerarias from really good seedlings. 
The plants which possess superior flowers and 
habit of growth should be set on one side where 
it is light and airy, and the seeds permitted to 
ripen, gathering them before they fall; and in 
addition the off-sets can be taken off and grown 
on like young plants, treated just the same as 
seedlings. Conereciae are not much use for 
cutting; the flowers are not lasting enough. 
But I am growing a variety of Cineraria which 
has small flowers, though they have plenty of 
substance, and they keep better than the usual 
varieties. The plants grow a yard high, and 
have a semi-shrubby habit. They are, I think, 
of Continental origin. A friend sent me a few 

lants in the autumn, and they are now in 
ower. They will do in a lower temperature 
than the common form, but are not so hand- 
some. Possibly something may be done by 
hybridising. Gas and a dry atmosphere are 





becomes dry. Ccelogyne cristata, Sander’s 
variety, may if necessary be repotted soon after 
the flowers fade. Fill the pot to about one- 
half of its depth with drainage, and use peat 
and Sphagnum Moss, and a few lumps of turfy 
loam for the roots to ramble into. After repot- 
ting very careful watering is necessary, and to 
prevent undue shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs it 
is advisable to syringe the plant over occasion- 
ally whenever the weather is bright and sunny. 
Your warm greenhouse would be the most suit- 
able place for it. 


ANNUAL SUNFLOWERS. 


THE annual Sunflowers are far more useful than 
many suppose, but it is a mistake to grow very 
big, coarse, double kinds, which have none of 
the charm of the smaller forms. The Sun- 
flowers are invaluable in sheltered places and for 
planting amongst tall shrubs, but the soil must 
be rich to support vigorous growth, as the Sun- 
flower enjoys good food. The pale primrose 











Annual Sunflowers. 


bad for Cinerarias, but where the incandescent | 


burners are used the damage is not so great. 
Probably the atmosphere of your house is too 
dry ; at least, I think this is the cause of the 
leaves curling up and losing colour. It would 
be a good thing to run the water out of the 
boiler and refill once a year at least, using 
soft water. You had better cover up the water- 
receiver, though the evaporation is not likely 
to do much harm so long as ventilation can be 
given.—E. Hoppay. 





Odontoglossum crispum (Venus).— 
Your plant of Odontoglossum crispum may be 
repotted as soon as growth recommences. Avoid 
overpotting ; the pots should be well drained, 


using as a compost peat and Sphagnum Moss | 


mixed together in equal proportions. A cool, 
shady part of your greenhouse would suit it 
admirably. Keep the immediate surroundings 
of the plant moist at all times, ventilate freely 
when the weather is mild, and thoroughly water 
the plant at the root each time the compost 


| are some of the quite small kinds. 





variety with dark centre is very pleasing, so, too, 
An annual 
of much interest is H. cucumerifolius; the 
flowers are not much larger than those of the 
Marguerite, yellow, and produced freely ; the 
leaves are shining and apple green in colour. 





Dendrobium Pierardi latifolium.— 
This fine variety is remarkable for the length 
and vigour of the stem-like pseudo-bulbs, the 
large flowers and broad foliage being in all 
these respects distinct from those of the 
typical D. Pierardi. It is not unusual to see 
growths from 4 feet to 5 feet in length wreathed 
in blossoms from end to end, and truly mag- 
nificent objects are such plants. It likes a 
long season of growth in the hottest house, 
where it must be afforded a light position, 
and after this a distinct season of rest. 


Keeping insects away from greenhouse 
(S. G. Curd).—We do not think the material would injure 
your plants in any way, but it is not likely to have effect 
upon the worst plant pests—viz., mealy-bug and scale. 
You must use proper washing measures to kill these. ;..4 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 


Ir is necessary to no longer delay making pro- 
vision for getting in those annuals which do not 
require early sowing in a considerable amount 
of warmth, but which either want a little artifi- 
cial heat to bring them up well, or being 
hardy enough to sow out-of-doors, are more 
acceptable if their season is a little anticipated 
by the indoor sowing, especially if an early dis- 
play in the flower garden is important. The 
fact is also worth noting that several species are 
so susceptible to the attacks of slugs that a little 
protection in their earlier stages is worth con- 
sideration. Where sufficient house or pit 
accommodation exists they can be sown in boxes, 
otherwise a hot-bed may be prepared something 
after the style used for the early crops of 
Carrots and large enough to carry a two, three, 
or four-light box, as circumstances may require. 
The bed may be made of Oak, Beech, or 
Spanish Chestnut-leaves, with a little sprink- 
ling of manure, and instructions given that in 
the building the materials should be made as 
solid and even as possible. About 4 inches of 
soil will be enough. Old_ potting-compost 
answers the purpose very well, with perhaps a 
little sandy loam or leaf-soil added to give addi- 
tional firmness or lightness as may be required. 
The bottom inch may be rough, the centre 
medium, but the top inch is best passed through 
a fine sieve, as some of the seeds with which one 
has to deal are very small. The soil should be 
made sufficiently firm to get a nice even surface 
and the drills formed by gentle pressure with a 
round, smooth stick; more rapid germination 
will be ensured by damping the drills with a 
fine rose a couple of hours before sowing. 


In the case of the majority of seeds ordinary 
covering-in will suffice, but very fine seed like 
that of Petunia, Lobelia, or Nicotiana is all the 
better fora little fine sand both in the drills 
before sowing and sprinkled over the seed. The 
frame should be kept close and slightly shaded 
when necessary until the seeds have germinated. 
It is not advisable to let them remain too long 
in the seed frame ; suflicient of each variety may 
be pricked off into boxes or into another frame 
so soon as they can be handled and a fairly accu- 
rate idea of the numbers required may be formed 
if the plans for the summer planting of the 
flower garden have already been made. The 
articles on the best annuals that have already 
appeared render a recapitulation of varieties 
unnecessary ; it may be taken for granted that 
a judicious selection of these beautiful flowers 
will go a long way towards keeping any ordinary 
sized flower garden bright and gay all through 
the summer and early autumn months. It may 
be noted that these things should be well looked 
after from seed-sowing to planting-time ; it does 
not follow that because they are so-called 
common things a happy-go-lucky style may be 
adopted with them. Careful attention is neces- 
sary to secure good plants, and these are essen- 
tial to obtain an early and a long-sustained 
display. When estimating as to the number of 
different varieties it is well to remember any 
clumps of early-flowering bilbous plants that 
may exist on borders.’ If the ground has to be 
clothed after the foliage of these has died away, 
such things as Phlox Drummondi and Nemesia 
will be found very acceptable. The bulbs will 
not be injured if they were planted deeply, and 
if the ground is poor a little artificial manure 
may be shaken on and lightly pricked in before 
the summer things are planted. R. E. 





Dendrobium Leechianum.—Amongst 
the now numerous hybrid Dendrobiums there are 
none more charming than the group whose 
parentage is shared by D. nobileand D. aureum. 
Of this group there are three now becoming 
fairly well known—D. Ainsworthi, D. splendid- 
issimum, and the one whose name heads this 
note. The three, having the same origin, have 
naturally a close resemblance to each other, and 
their beauty is so striking that one at least of 
them should be in every collection of tropical 
Orchids. D. Leechianum, being of latest origin, 
is the least common. The lip has a blotch of 
purple filling the centre, outside which comes 
a belt of pale yellow. It is fairly intermediate 
between the two parent species in general style, 
but in the vigour of its constitution it fortunately 
follows D. nobile, and has none of the delicacy of 
D, aureum.—B. 
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840—Magnolia, etc. (Magnolia) —The plant you 


mean is Gesnera. It is a very charming flower and well 
worth growing. It requires a stove treatment, and re- 
quires rest the same as Gloxinias. It is procurable from 
any leading nursery, but we do not make mention 
individually. Magnolia grandiflora will succeed on a south 
wall in your locality. 

341—Getting rid of worms in pots (Eureka).— 
We recommend soot-water for destroying worms in pots. 
But for Arum Lilies or hard-wooded plants give weak 
slack-lime water. Before using mix } 1b. of lime in a 
gallon of water, and allow the sediment to settle. After- 
wards draw the liquid carefully off, and use a wineglassful 
in # gallon of clear water. 


342—Soot as a manure (H.C. W.).—Soot can be 
used in any form. It is generally applied in a liquid form 
—that is, a bag of soot is placed in a tub of water, and ina 
day or two the soot-water is given to the roots of the 
lants. It is used chiefly for adding colour to the foliage. 
tcan also be spread over the ground in a dry state in 
much the same way as dry manure. 


3483—Treatment of hedge (Claremont).—Triin off 
the straggling growths and cut back the leaders to the 
level of the other plants, by which means it will be 
encouraged to break out lower down, and thus make a 
better bottom than would be the case if allowed to grow at 
will. In summer the whole hedge may be cutin the usual 
way. It would be foolish to do so now. 


344—Currant-buds unhealthy (J. S.).—Your 
Ourrant-trees are attacked by the fly or mite ; it is not the 
soil that is too rich. Your only remedy is to cut the 
bushes down to the soil and get new growth; but even 
then they may get a second attack. The best remedy is to 
burn the trees and get others from a clean source. 
Plant away from old trees as far as possible. 


345—Propagating Azalea mollis (H. W.)— 
This can be propagated by seeds sown in beds and covered 
with cold-frames or handlights. Germination is greatly 
assisted if the seeds are sown in a gentle heat. It is not 
at all particular as regards soil, so long as the drainage is 
good; in fact, wherever the Rhododendron thrives, 
Azalea mollis willdo well. It can also be increased by 
layering. 

346—Heating failing in greenhouse (J. N.).— 
You have not sufficient piping compared with the size of 
the boiler. Six feet of piping is not sufficient, and it does 
not allow the boiler a chance for you to be able to drive it 
without overheating. Weadvise you to add more piping, 
and carry it round the house if possible. You will be able 
to regulate the temperature, and will not have to drive the 
fire so much. 


347—Destroying wireworms (An 4 mateur).— 
To destroy wireworms you must dress your land freely 
when not cropped—say, in theautumn. Gas-lime js best, 
but with pot plants you cannot use this; so water with a 
strong solution of lime-water made from fresh lime. For 
vegetables, dress land with gas-lime a little before cropping, 
but freely in autumn. This will help your land. Soot 
alone is useless. 


348 — Treatment of Ficus elastica (Har- 
ricus ).—An India-rubber-plant (Ficus elastica) 30 inches in 
height will require a 7-inch pot. When first potted, very 
little water is necessary, but when well rooted a large 
amount of water is required. After fresh potting, place in 
a warm greenhouse and syringe twice a day to prevent the 
leaves from turning yellow and dropping off. Also select 
a shaded position. 


349—Blinds in plant-house (Inquirer ).—You are 
peree in difficult circumstances as regards the ventilator. 
Ve advise you to have one blind instead of two, and cut a 
width out to the size of the ventilator. When the blind is 
required to be down, let the ventilator down first to enable 
the roller to run down without breaking the glass. A piece 
of tiffany could be tacked on to the ventilator, or if the 
blind material is not very thick it could be used as well. 


350—Treatment of Vines in pots showing 
bunches (Subscriber).—You should only allow one 
growth from each joint—not all the buds. “Do not feed 
until fruit is set. You may top-dress more, as advised, 
with loam and artificial manure. If vou dressed at start 
wait till berries are set before doing so; but if you give 
food in way of liquids, another dressing will not be needed. 
Give liquid-manure freely when fruits are set—not earlier. 
Your temperatures are good. 


361—Tomato-flowers dropping off (A Reader of 
Gardening).—We expect you keep your plants too close, 
do not give enough air, and probably the house is too 
moist. Try more air, and open ventilators freely in 
bright weather ; also leave alittle air on at night from 
June to September. Do you feed before the bloom sets? 
If so, that would cause dropping. Secure ample fruits 
before you give food, and do not omit to air freely ; in fact, 
if you get a sturdy growth you will obtain fruits in 
quantity. 

352— Daffodils failing (W. Snowden). — Your 
Daffodil bulbs have become exhausted. When the bulbs 
have dried off, we advise you to lift them and sort them 
over. Select all the best and largest bulbs and lay by 
until October, when you can plant them again. To secure 
a good display of Daffodils every year it is advisable to 
lift them every second season, as the bulbs become 
exhausted and run to leaf. Daffodils make a number 
of offsets each year which take the strength and vigour 
from the parent bulb. 


353—The Persimmon (Subscriber). — This is the 
Diospyros Kaki, and has much the appearance of a 
Tomato, more especially a round, smooth variety like 
Acme. The flesh resembles that of an Apricot, the colour 
also being similar. The fruit when quite ripe is delicious, 
and we wonder it is not more often grown for dessert in 
October, a time when good fruit is limited in quantity. 
The flower is richest when the fruit is just becoming over- 
ripe ; after that it has the taste of a Medlar. We believe 
the Japanese have a way of drying the fruits so that they 
retain their flavour in that state, being similar to dried 
Figs, but with a tougher flesh. Mr. Wilson used to 
grow this well in pots in his orchard-house at Heather- 
bank, Weybridge, and the trees every year produced fine 
crops of fruit. Ooncerning the fruit, Mr. Wilson writes as 
follows: ‘‘ The plants are grown in an orchard-house and 
treated like the ordinary inmates. The fruit should be 
g athered when it has become rich red, but not eaten then, 


as it is astringent. Keep it in the fruit-room for some 
time, when it will become soft and transparent and have a 
sweet, though not very marked taste. The fruit is very 
handsome and an ornament to the dinner-table.” Those 
who have an orchard-house would do well to grow a plant 
or two, as the fruit would be welcome during winter. 


354—Planting Ferns (fF. D.).—You need not fear 
because you have not used peat. This is by no means so 
necessary as is generally imagined. We hope you have 
not manured heavily. Ferns do not need this when a free 
root-run is provided. Rather coarse pieces of turfy loam 
would have been the best addition. If you have a few 
varieties needing a lighter or a wetter soil, lift them and 
plant again after making some half a bushel or so of the 
surrounding compost more suitable. A dressing of peat 
would do little if any good. 


355—Packing Strawberries (W. A. S.).—You 
would do well to pack Peaches in shallow boxes, one layer 
in each. Place tissue paper round each fruit; then use 
dry Moss or wood shavings. Pack very firmly. Pack 
Plums in shallow boxes if dessert kinds; place fruit quite 
close, and fill in between with paper. Strawberries are 
more difficult to deal with. These are packed in } Ib. or 
1 lb. punnets, tren placed in trays or boxes. Forced 
fruits are packed in leaves—a small Jeaf to each fruit. 
Try any large glass warehouse or big grocer for jars. 


356—Best Single Zonal Pelargoniums (J. 
Murphy ).—Chelsea Gem, Mary Anderson, Lady Rosebery, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Improved Raspail, Golden Rain, 
Ville de Poitiers, Colossus, H. M. Stanley, Snow- 
drop, and Lady Emily Peel are good doubles. Twelve 
good singles are Kitty, Mr. Owen Thomas, Wintie, W. P. 
Wright, Shirley Hibberd, Cannell’s Favourite, Winkfield 
Gem, Sunbeam, Richard Dean, Mrs. R Cannell, Lady R. 
Churchill, and Lady Carlisle. The Czar is a grand winter 
Violet, but you would only flower it in October and again 
in February to April. 


357—Rose-shoots dying, ete. (J. E. B.).—1, Your 
piece of Rose-growth was quite dried up when it reached 
us. Why pack such in dry cotton-wool? It absorbs the 
whole of the moisture. We think you are affected by the 
larve of the stem-boring saw-fly. Please send us another 
piece or two, and pack in damp paper this time. 2, The 
carbolic deodoriser will not improve the manure. It 
throws off the valuable ammonias too much to leave much 
manurial value behind. 3, Send us a piece of the Helio- 
trope, and say if you have fumigated or not ; alsoif allowed 
to get very cold, or some strong insecticide has been used 
to check insects. 


398—Shrubs and flowers for sunless garden 
(Jgnoramus).—Your garden, in addition to being small, is 
badly situated, but with a judicious selection of plants 
and shrubs it ought to afford you a great deal of pleasure. 
Amongst hardy shrubs for winter and early spring flower- 
ing Jasminum nudiflorum, Lonicera Standishi, and the 
deciduous Daphnes should find a place. These would be 
followed by Ribes (Flowering Currants), Cydonia japonica, 
Kerria japonica fl.-p]., Spirzeas, Lilacs, Philadelphus (Mock 
Orange), Roses, etc. Of hardy herbaceous plants Aubrie- 
tias, Campanulas, Phloxes, Pentstemons, Irises, Poly- 
anthuses, Saponarias, Snowdrops, and Narcissus. 


359-Sowing Anemones, Aconites, ete. 
(Flora).—Make up a slightly raised bed of rich and light 
loam for your Anemones. Rub the seed briskly between 
some coarse sand to separate it, and then sow very shallow 
and thin, but choose a time when the soil works well, and 
do not sow until May. They are one of the easiest plants 
to raise, and would flowerthis autumn. See reply to 176, 
page 40 of present volume. We would sow the Delphinium 
nudicaule in a shallow box or pan under cover, trans- 
planting them in July. Sow the Tufted Pansies outside. 
Our issues for March 6 and 13 contain full instructions 
respecting these popular flowers. 


360—Pruning Nut-bushes (Flora).—Now is a 
good time to prune Nuts. If done too early you sacrifice 
a large number of male catkins, and these are more 
forward than the female blossoms. Cut away what you 
can of the wood which bore fruit last season, and shorten 
back the coarser growth. It is the medium sized laterals 
which bear fruit. Most of the top growth of last year can 
be cut away as soon as the female blossoms are set ; this is 
the usual practice in Kent, after the catkins have served 
their allotted purpose. In some seasons they are so far in 
advance of the female blossom that pruning before the 
middle of April means the entire absence of pollen at the 
critical time. 


361—Treatment of lawn (Green Lawn).—We are 
afraid you have driven matters a little too far, as in your 
part of the country time is getting on. Your best plan is 
to get some finely-powdered soil, lay it on the bare patches, 
pat it with aspade to make it firm. Then upon this sow 
thickly some good lawn seeds, to be obtained from some 
first-class seedsman. Let him know the circumstances of 
the case, and ask him for some varieties which will grow 
rapidly. After the seeds are sown, roll daily whenever the 
soil does not adhere to the roller. This operation exerts a 
wonderful effect upon newly-sown seeds. With regard to 
a top-dressing, all that you can dois toapply a little nitrate 
of soda or guano, mixed with fine soil to ensure a more 
equal distribution. One cwt. of nitrate of soda, or 3 cwt. 
of guano, would be sufficient for an imperial acre. 


362—Flowering ‘‘Geraniums” in winter 
(Miss Tomlinson).—To obtain Pelargoniums and Zonal 
Pelargoniums in flower during the winter months cuttings 
should be taken in March. Insert singly in small 60 pots 
in equal proportions of sandy loam and leaf-soil, and stand 
in a warm greenhouse in a shady position. When the 
cuttings are well rooted and commence to make a little 
growth, pot on into a 5-inch pot, and stand in a cool 
frame for their summer quarters. Keep all long shoots 
pinched back to form a plant of good habit, and pinch the 
flower-buds out as they appear. The end of July another 
shift may be afforded, a 6-inch or 7-inch pot being a useful 
size, or judge according to the size of the plants. Place 
back into the frame, and continue pinching for a month or 
six weeks. For the final potting loam and leaf-soil in 
equal proportions, with the addition of a little well-rotted 
stable manuré, are essential, and a small portion of sharp 
sand. At the beginning of September discontinue pinch- 
ing, and allow 4 little stimulant twice a week. Werecom- 
mend cow-manure, As soon as the plants begin to show 
flower, stand in a greenhouse for their winter quarters. 
Care should he ‘aken during the winter months with the 


watering, as dampness and rot are often caused by over- 
moisture. Unfortunately you do not state what are the 
contents of your greenhouse. The temperature depends 
entirely on the plants which aregrown. The temperatures 
vary from 45 degs. to 50 degs., or 50 degs. tobidegs. The 
correct time to water is in the early morning all the year 
through. Maiden-hair Ferns do not require to be syring¢d 
at all. 


363—Propagating Kalmia latifolia (H. W.).— 
Kalmia latifolia is propagated principally in three ways— 
viz., cuttings, layers, and seeds. We will first of all con- 
sider propagation by cuttings. When suitable wood is 
obtained, roots are emitted freely. The best wood for the 
purpose is that of the current year’s growth, and the best 
time for the operation being about August, when the wood 
is fairly firm. A bed of well-drained sandy soil covered 
with a handlight and protected from the sun answers 
well. Another method which we have found to answer 
well is to place the cuttings in a close case, the temperature 
ranging from 60 degs. to 70 degs. To meet with anything 
like respectable success with layering, wood of not more 
than three or four years’ growth should be layered, as tke 
difficulty in inducing the very old wood to throw out 
roots is very great. Treat in exactly the same way as 
though Carnations were being Jayered. Seeds germinate 
freely. The best soil for the germination of Kalmia seed 
is composed of three parts peat, one part loam, to which 
is added a fair quantity of sharp silver-sand. The seeds 
being small, care must be taken not to cover too deeply. 
Flat pans or boxes may be used, but it is very important 
that they be well drained. The pans should be filled with 
soil up to an inch or so of the top, the seed then sown, 
after which a little soil should be paseéd through a very 
fine sieve. They should then be stood in a temperature of 
about 60 degs. 


364—Treatment of seedling Peaches.—I have 
some Peach-trees raised from stones. They are 4 feet 
high and very healthy. Would they be likely to fruit 
without grafting? When is the proper time for grafting, 
and how is it done ?—AMATEUR. 

** A very few Peaches come true from stenes. You 
had better bud the trees in July or August. We recently 
gave an article on budding, and cannot now spare space. 
You would do well to get the budding done by someone with 
a knowledge of the subject. 


365— Horse-hoof-parings as manure,—Can you 
tell me whether the parings of horses’ hoofs from a black- 
smith’s shop are available as manure for Roses or vege- 
tables ?—A. W. 

** The parings are good for pot plants with soil, but 
are not specially good for Roses ; they are better for Vines 
or fruit-trees. 


866—Mulching Vine-border.—I have removed 
the loose litter off my Vine-border. Would you advise me 
to give a good mulch of pig and horse-manure taken out 
of a stye? The Vines have broken very strongly.—Basi.. 

*.* No, we should not advise mulching with the manure. 
Wait until the fruits have set, then only give a light mulch 
of the manure, but not in a fresh state. Placein a heap 
now for the mulch later on. 


367—Vines bleeding.—I shall be glad to learn if you 
know of any easy and effective method of stopping the 
bleeding of Vines.—R. WHEELOCK. 

*,* If the Vines are much advanced in growth, sear the 
tops or part which bleeds uith a red-hot iron, then place 
styptic or painter’s knotting immediately over the portion 
burnt. 


368—Treatment of Narcissi.—I have some fire 
clumps of Narcissus in a small bed. They have finished 
flowering, and I wish to take them up, divide them, ard 
replant in the same bed. How must I keep them, and 
when must they be replanted? Ishould be greatly obligcd 
by a detailed answer, as I know nothing at all about the 
treatment of bulbs. Flower enclosed.— CorNWALL. 

*,* Let the Narcisst die down a little before lifting ; 
then raisethem carefully and store in dry sand until the 
end of next August. Plant five or six in a clump, and 
take this opportunity to move your scil deeply, also to add 
a little manure if poor. An autumn mulching of stable- 
manure is excellent. Your bulbs are one of the Polyanthus 
Narcissue. 


369.—Chinese Sacred Lily.—A few weeks ago I 
placed in a bowl] amongst marble chippings and water a 
Chinese Sacred Lily bulb. Would you, please, in ycur 
next issue let me know the proper treatment of the bulb 
up to and after flowering 7—BAngury. 

*,* The bulb is useless after flowering. Its treatment 
until flowering-time should consist in keeping the bcul 
jilled up with water, and placing it in a cool temperature, 
not avery warm room. It just wants to be kept safe from 
frost. A pinch of guano in the bewl when the flower- 
spikes appear is useful. 


370—Destroying Elms.—I have 
growing on one side of my garden. Some of the rootlets 
are running through the garden. I am going to cut the 
trees down, and can I, by boring in the trees after cut 
down, put something in to kill the parent roots? Could 
you tell me what to put in? I must tell you the trees are 
growing on the top of a bank.—An OLD SusscriBER. 


*,* We really cannot recommend any use of so powerful 
a matter as would be necessary to kill the roots of your 
trees. If sufficiently strong to kill all the roots, does it not 
strike you as impossible to grow other subjects for a long 
time hence? The roots will die in time if you keep suckers 
cut of. We would grub them if other subjects are wanted 
on the same site. 


371—Gas-lime for fungi.—Gas-lime has been reccm 
mended for fungi, but as it is not easily obtained where 1 
live, can you say if there is another remedy ?—G. J. M. 

*,* Fresh lime, grey or white, will do. You can get 
this at any builder’s, or from kilns. 


372—Growing Japanese “Artichokes.”— 
should be greatly obliged for any information about grow- 
ing Japanese Artichokes? Is it the time to plant now ?— 
K. E. H. 

*,* Plant now. We presume you mean Chinese Arti- 
chokes (Stachys tuberifera)? Plant in good land in rows 


two EJm-tree 


2 feet apart, 1 feet between scts, and cover with 3 inches of 
soil. Plant in the open and feed in dry weather. 
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373—Creosote as a manure.—Woiuld you kindly 
tell me if creosote from tar is a good manure for Grape- 
Vines, as I know it is sent abroad for that purpose? If 
you advise it, when and how should it be used ?— 
8. G. Ourp. 

*,* No; the tar, or creosote, is not good for Vines in 
any shape or form ; absolutely poisonous. 


3874—Ipomea Leari.—I shall be much obliged if you 
will say what is the proper soil for Ipomaa Leari, and 
whether young seedlings now coming up will flower this 
fen — in an ordinary small greenhouse unheated ?— 

*,* Ipomea Leari is a stove species, and needs more 
heat than an ordinary greenhouse would afford. Give a 
rich and rather light compost ; leaf-soil and turfy loam are 
very suitable. If grown freely the seedlings should flower 
this autumn, 


375—Plumbago not flowering.—Will you kindly 
tll me why my Plumbago (blue) does not flower? I have 
it planted out under the stagings of my greenhouse, and 
it climbs up the glass on wires. Looks quite healthy, but 
ov aca flowered in two years. leat, 50 degs. at night. 
—Mr. D. 


*,* You should keep the Plumbago dry during winter, 
and when it has flowered cut back a little more than half 
way. Your temperatwre is suitable. 


376—Soil for Coleus.—What is the best soil for 
Coleus? Also when is the best time to propagate ?—Nor- 
TINGHAM, 

*,* Root them at any time now, and give alight and 
rather rich compost. 


377—Planting Lilies.—I want very much to plant 
a bed of Lilies, different hardy kinds that will give a 
succession of bloom from May to November. Could you 
tell me which sorts would grow together in one bed, and 
how I should prepare it for planting, and where I should 
plant the bulbs? The soil is rather light and sandy, but 
could be improved. The situation is rather exposed, but 
gets plenty of sun. Ifthe Lilies will not last until Novem- 
ber, perhaps I could put some other herbaceous plant or 
bulb in that would succeed them. Should I put the Lilies 
in clumps, or dot them about in the bed, and how close can 
I putthem? Also can they be left alone when once planted ? 
I should be so grateful if you could inform me.—A. B. 


** This isa very wide question. Lilies are so numerous 
and varied. Your soil seems suitable if you add a good 
dressing of cow or pig-manure. Your idea of placing a 
variety of species in one bed will not be found very success- 
Sul. Much the best species are Lilium candidum ana L. 
tigrinum and its varieties. These are very hardy, and 
improve year bu year without any special culture. L. 
chalcedonicum, L. croceum, and L. Martagon are also very 
good and hardy. There are very few which flower very 
early or very late. Plant in the autumn; early in 
October is a good time. Cover with a dressing of leaves or 
light stable-manure. Your best plan would be to state 
your wants to a good firm, and say how much space you 
wish to plant. 


378—Bed in centre of lawn.—Will you advise me 
how to lay out a round bed in the centre of lawn? It is 
8 feet in diameter and faces south. I want it to look well 
in summer. Would a Ricinus do for centre? I have 
Geraniums, Nasturtiums, Stocks, Asters, Pansies, White 
Candytuft, Mignonette, Yellow Sultan, and several other 
annuals, also a few Cannas.—NOTTINGHAM. 

*,* Put the Ricinus in the centre and Cannas next to 
this. Geraniums can follow, and the bed be finished off 
with Pansies and Candytuft. 


379—Crown Imperials not flowering.—Will 
you kindly inform Mrs. Knight why her Crown Imperials 
do not flower? They are strong healthy plants in sunny 
situations. The soil is strong red marl. They do extremely 
well in the cottage gardens in the neighbourhood, but hers 
only flowered the year after they were planted.—qQ. 


*,* Lift and replant your Crown Imperials. Your soil 
and situation are suitable, and you should get flowers each 
season. 


380—Pinching Vines.—Is it when the bunches are 
set, or before, that the Vine-shoots should be pinched at 
the first or second leaf beyond the bunch? Also if it is 
safe to open the ventilators on both sides of a span-roofed 
vinery at once? The house is about 2 feet below the 
ground level, and there are no side ventilators along top.— 
A YOUNG BEGINNER. 


*,* You should stop before the bunches set if the growth 
73 well developed, and this stopping will assist bunches to 
set. You must be careful how you give air ; it is certainly 
not required on both sides at once; only a little on the 
warmest side in cold weather. But so much depends upon 
the position of house. 


331—Failure with Vines.—I have four Vines of 
Black Hamburgh in my greenhouse. Two of them are 
five years old, and these had good fruit on two years ago. 
Last year one of them died right back, and later in the 
season sent up a strong cane from the base, and this year 
they are breaking very weak. When about an inch long 
they die away. Two young Vines are doing the same. I 
grow plants in same house, and keep heat from about 
50 degs. to 60 degs. all the winter. Border outside, and 
rather wet and clayey. Would that be the cause ?— 
SouTH WALES. 

*.* Your Vines never get any rest. Unless you give a 
lower temperature you wil not succeed. Your culture is 
at fault, not border. 


382—Planting Vines.—Would you kindly inform 
me when I should plant my Vines in outside border to 
lead them in through the wall tothe hot-house? They are 
in pots, and are about 5 inches long. Any information 
about them would much oblige.—MALooLm McARTHOR, 


*,* Plant this month, and well shake out roots at plant- 
ing. Plant firmly, using a little fine soil near the roots. 
Do not force hard, or you will get top growth too much in 
advance of roots. 





Catalogue received.—Treasures for Garden and 
Conservatory.—Messrs. Clibran and Son, Altrincham and 
Manchester. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name si ould alwuys accompany the parcel, which 
should be acdress.d to the Eprvor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Scuth wmpton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Drumreaske.—Clematis cirr- 
hosa.——-M. C. Boughton, Leigh.—Scilla bifolia. Narcis- 
sus, Chepstow.—1, Codlinsand Cream ; 2, Eggsand Bacon; 3, 
Leedsi.—H, J. Metcalf.—One of the Mulleins (Verbascum 
vernale, or V. Chaixi, as it is also called). N. T. Davey. 
—Ribes sanguineum.— Mrs. Minchin.—Nothing more 
than the old Double Daffodil (Narcissus Telamonius plenus). 
—Roc.—Narcissus incomparabilis Stella; the other is 
Ornithogalum nutans (the Drooping Star of Bethlehem). 
G. T. Miles,—Celsia cretica, belonging to the order 
Scrophulariacee.— Plants from Rotherham—No Name. 
1, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 4, Pandanus Veitchi; 5, Adian- 
—tum cuneatum ; 8, Selaginella Kraussiana ; 9, Cyperus 
alternifolius; 10, Euonymus japonicus aureus. The num- 
bers, unfortunately, had become detached from the other 
plants, so we could not name them.— QA, HK. D.—1, 
Deutzia crenatum fl.-pl. (hardy); 2, Kindly send a better 
specimen.——7’, J?. S. 7’.—Staphylea colchica. M. M.— 
1 is Narcissus Emperor, probably, but it is very difficult to 
tell from single flowers, as soil has much influence on the 
character of the blue; 2, Our wild Daffodil ; a little more 
robust than usual. S. S.—Andromeda_polifolia.— 
Miss T., Isle of Man.—Arabis albida variegata. Any 
moderately dry, well-drained position will suit. Do not 
remove the old Grass until early May, when frosts and 
cold winds have ceased. 


Name of fruit.—A. R. R.—Apple Winter Codlin. 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer yee by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


G. L. Nunn,—We know of no work treating upon thissub- 
jectalone. ‘‘ Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary,” published 
by G. Bell and Sons, York-street, Covent Garden, contains 
admirably illustrated articles upon grafting and budding. 





LAW. 

Sale of land occupied as market 
garden.—Some five years ago a man took half 
an acre of land without any written agreement 
of tenancy ; he took possession on January Ist, 
and paid rent half-yearly. The land was stocked 
with vegetables, bulbs, and Rose-trees for the 
purposes of sale, and two greenhouses and a 
number of frames were erected. The land has 
now been sold for building purposes. In what 
position does the tenant stand with the land- 
lord, to what notice is he entitled, and what 
compensation may he claim ?—GARDENER, York. 


*,* Although there was no written agree- 


ment, the case comes within the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, as it seems 
certain that on or before January Ist, 1896, the 
landlord had knowledge that the holding was 
occupied and cultivated as a market garden. 
The tenant will, therefore, be entitled to a year’s 
notice to quit, and the notice must expire with 
a year of tenancy—that is, at the same time of 
the year as the tenancy began. That notice may 
be given by the purchaser, who becomes the 
landlord on the completion of the contract for 
purchase of the land. The tenant will be entitled 
to compensation for the greenhouses and frames 
he has erected, or he may remove them ; as the 
frames will probably be simply placed on the 
ground, his best plan will be to remove them 
and put them up elsewhere or sell them. He 
will be entitled to compensation for any fruit- 
trees or fruit-bushes planted by him and perma- 
nently set out, for the planting of Strawberry- 
plants and of Asparagus and other vegetable 
crops, and for the unexhausted value of pur- 
chased manures used on the holding. Any claim 
must be made by written notice, given two 
calendar months before the determination of the 
tenancy, and the notice must state, so far as is 
reasonably possible, the amount and the par- 
ticulars of the intended claim. If a claim is 
made for unexhausted manures, a deduction 
will be made for the manurial value of all green 
produce (vegetables, roots, etc.) sold off during 
the last two years. No compensation can be 
claimed under the Act for the Rose-trees.— 
Ke Ont: 


Notice to quit allotment gardens. 
—About a dozen of us hold gardens under a 
farmer, paying for the gardens a yearly rental 
in November. These gardens have been so let 
for some thirty or forty years, previous to which 
the land was waste and uncultivated and of no 
value. The owner of the land has now requested 
the farmer to clear us out, as he wants to place 
on the site of the garden some top-soil from the 
neighbouring land, where he has commenced to 
get sand. The farmer tells us that the owner 
can take the gardens from him without giving 


him any notice, but he has given us notice on 
March 25th last to quit on March 25th, 1898. 
Is the notice good? We consider we should 
have a year’s notice, and as we pay rent in 
November we think the notice not a year’s 
notice. Weall grow produce for sale, and most 
of us have planted fruit-trees and erected green- 
houses. Can we claim compensation, and if so, 
of whom, the owner of the land or of the 
farmer 7—Upsnr. 

*,” From the description given these gardens 
are evidently cultivated as market gardens, and 
soyou areall in the position of ‘‘Gardener, York,” 
whose question is answered on this page. You 
may claim compensation for the fruit-trees and 
fruit-bushes, and for vegetable crops, as there 
advised, and you may also claim compensation 
for the greenhouses, or you may remove them. 
Remember that written notice of the claim (with 
all possible particulars) must be given to the 
landlord at least two calendar months before the 
expiration of the tenancy. Your landlord is the 
person to whom your rents are payable—that is, 
the farmer. You are entitled to a year’s notice 
to quit, expiring at the same time of the year as 
the tenancy began ; but you donot say when the 
tenancy did begin. The fact that rent is paid 
yearly in November does not make the tenancies 
commence in November. The question is when 
did your tenancies begin—that is, when does 
one tenant give up possession and his successor 
enter’? If the tenancies began on March 25th 
the notice is good ; if the tenancies began in 
November the notice is bad. 





POULTRY. 


Gapes in chickens ((apes).—The best 
cure for gapes, if ‘‘ best ” means thoroughness, is 
to make the chicks inhale the fumes of carbolic 
acid. The chickens are confined in a small box, 
in which (protected by netting) stands a saucer 
containing a hot cinder. Over the cinder a few 
drops of the acid are poured, and the box is 
closed for a few (very few) minutes. Thechicks 
must be watched, for immediately they begin 
to totter they must be removed, or they will be 
killed as well as the gape-worms. This remedy 
is, therefore, exceedingly risky, and should only 
be attempted by steady hands. Another 
method is to strip an ordinary feather of its 
webbing, all but a small piece at the top; dip 
this in turpentine, then pass it down the wind- 
pipe of the chick two or three times, turning it 
a little, and then it will be found that the worms 
adhere to the feather and are thus pulled out. 
The operation should be repeated for a couplecr 
three days, so as to get rid of all the stages of 
the pest. Prevention is far better than any 
cure, and prevention can be secured by rearing 
the chicks on fresh ground, and out of the reach 
of the places frequented by the older Fowls. 


Fowls losing feathers (Z. L. L.).— 
The cause of your Fowls losing their feathers is 
because they have taken to the habit of feather- 
eating, and you may expect matters to become 
worse, for this fault is really incurable. The 
real cause is the overcrowding. Instead cf 
keeping twenty-five birds in a run measuring 
30 yards by 2 yards, we should only keep about 
five. It is a mistake to allow less than 10 square 
yards or 12 square yards to each adult Fowl, and 
you only give 2 2-5ths of a yard toeach. It is 
not a question of green food, grit, water, or a 
dust bath, or one of cleanliness, but one of 
space. 


Ducks dying (Green Lavnj.—It is not 
absolutely possible for an outsider to dis- 
cover the cause of death in your Ducklings, 
because so many influences might be at work in 
the case. It is undoubtedly a disadvantage to 
use stale eggs for sitting purposes, even thovgh 
only a fortnight old, but frequently at this time 
of the year it cannot be helped. This would 
certainly lessen the chances of the birds hatch- 
ing properly, but it may not be the real cause 
of the weakly Ducklings. The parent birds, for 
instance, may be too nearly related to each 
other ; then they may be too young to produce 
strong Ducklings (for instance, hatched late last 
summer), then the hen might have sat indiffer- 
ently, or the nest might have been in too dry a 
spot. Duck-eggs should always be cet on the 
ground, preferably in a hollow, made by laying 
some fine soil on the floor and scooping out the 
centre to form a nest. On this some hay or 
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straw should be placed, and round the nest, a 
day or two before hatching is expected, some 
warm water may be poured. This will produce 
sufficient moisture toexercise some influence upon 
the shells. 


BEES. 

Best honey- flowers (l/. J/.).—The 
Crocus is a good Bee-flower, affording pollen in 
quantity, and some honey, although coming so 
early in the spring, and remaining in flower 
for so short a time, the Bees are not always 
able to derive full benefit from it. Arabis 
alpina remains in flower for a much longer 
time, and is most valuable in contributing to 
the support of the hive in early spring. We 
have a large plantation of this, which is crowded 
with Bees whenever the temperature is suffi- 
ciently high to allow them to leave their hives. 
The Wallflower, especially the early yellow 
variety, should be grown in quantity in every 
Bee-garden. Limnanthes Douglasi is also one 
of the most valuable of honey - yielding 
plants and is very hardy, a good bed of it 
affording the Bees much early pasturage, while 
the following produce large quantities of honey 
during the summer and autumn: Borage, Sweet 
Sultan, Trifolium suaveolens, Melilotus, Dwarf 
Sunflower, Phacelia congesta, P. alba, Candy- 
tuft, Alyssum maritimum, Honeywort. These 
are all easy of cultivation, and grow luxuriantly 
on almost any kind of soil. The great bulk of 
the honey stored in the hive is, however, 
obtained from fruit-tree blossoms, Cloverand Bean 
fields, White Thorn, Lime-trees, and Heather, 
while the various kinds of Willow afford abun- 
dance of pollen in the early spring. 





BIRDS. 


Canary ailing (J. Pinner). —So many 
diseases of cage birds arise from errors of diet, 
and you appear to have ruined the health of 
your bird by indulging it with sweets, cake, and 
so forth. You are right in discontinuing these 
things, but it is to be feared it is now too late. 
All remedies appear to be ineffectual against 
surfeit, but you had better put the patient on 
spare and simple diet, withholding Hemp-seed 
entirely. And for the diarrhca, from which the 
bird is suffering, you should make into a stiff 
paste a little prepared chalk, mixed with some 
Arrowroot and milk, adding a small portion of 
Pea-flour and a drop or two of brandy. This, 
placed where the bird can peck at it, will prove 
beneficial, and on the floor of the cage amongst 
the grit-sand may be scattered some old mortar 
in a powdered state and a little Maw-seed. We 
fear, however, that nothing will now save your 
bird. 

Budgerigars (Aviary).—You would find 
these very interesting birds for your aviary, 
being beautiful in plumage, quite hardy, and 
breeding freely in confinement. They are natives 
of South Australia, and belong to the Parrot 
family, but are quite small, the body not being 
much larger than that of a Canary, although the 
long tail and short legs give them quite a diffe- 
rent appearance. In plumage they are bright 
green, the back and wings being marked with 
dark, undulating lines and the fore-part of the 
head light yellow; the naked skin about nostrils 
is sky-blue in the cock and cream colour in hen. 
They commence breeding usually in August, 
after they have moulted, and will rear several 
broods before cold weather sets in. The eggs 
vary in number up to eight or nine, and are 
hatched in about sixteen days, but in succession, 
as the hen sits from the time of laying the first 
egg. Oats and soaked bread are added to the 
usual diet when there are young ones to be 
reared, the ordinary food being Canary-seed and 
Millet. These birds like a good-sized aviary, 
but agree well with Canaries and other feathered 
pets, and if yours is a well-constructed outdoor 
aviary you would find them a great success, 
although they will do very well indoors with 
proper management. As a nesting-place, nothing 
suits these birds better than a Cocoa-nut-husk, 
with an aperture at one end, hung up rather 
high. The Budgerigar is known also by the 
name of Grass Parrakeet or Shell Parrot. 


Canary breeding (C. C. B.).—Yes, you 
may now begin to make preparations for Canary- 
breeding, but do not hurry matters—there’s 


nothing gained, as a rule, in pairing birds so 
early in the season—-better to wait a little than 
to have the hen just going to nest at a time when 
cold east winds are blowing. Before putting 
your birds together, let them occupy separate 
cages side by side for a time, and stimulate them 
for breeding by supplying them with a little 
hard-boiled egg and crushed Osborn biscuit, or 
bun crumbs. It is better that the cages be so 
placed that the birds do not see each other ; the 
cock bird will, in all probability, soon begin to 
sing vigorously to attract the attention of the 
hen, who will answer him in return. When 
matters have arrived at this stage, they may be 
introduced to the breeding-cage, which should 
be furnished with materials for building 
purposes ; these should consist of dry Moss, cow- 
hair, fine hay, cut into short lengths, and wool, 
to which a tiny feather or two may be added. 
A supply of pounded chalk or old mortar should 
be added to the sand on the floor of the cage, to 
provide material for the formation of shells for 
the eggs. The breeding cage should be placed 
in a secluded, yet well-ventilated position, 
but out of draughts, avoiding the upper 
part of a living-room where gas is burned. 
The number of eggs laid varies from four to 
six, one being laid successively every following 
day. The hen bird for the most part sits 
exclusively, the cock occasionally taking a short 
turn on the nest. When the young are hatched 
then the more serious duties of the cock com- 
mences, for he supplies them with food, while 
the hen broods over them so long as they remain 
unfledged. The period of incubation is thirteen 
days, the hen beginning to sit as soon as the 
firstegg is laid. It is best to leave the eggs and 
not substitute false eggs, as is the practice of 
some breeders. The young begin to see when 
they are nine days, and leave the nest at the end 
of a fortnight. Should the hen begin nesting 
again the young ones must be placed in the 
nursery compartment, where the cock will 
supply them with food through the wires of the 
division for some time, but they should have 
some egg-food placed within their reach. In 
addition to the ordinary seed and water the 
birds should have a daily fresh supply of hard- 
boiled egg, minced fine, white and yolk together, 
mixed with a little white bread, steeped in 
water, and well pressed, and a small quantity of 
Rape-seed, which has been scalded and washed 
in fresh water to remove its acrimony. Upon 
these things the parent birds will feed the young 
till they are able to provide for themselves.— 
8. 8. G. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Easter Holidays we 
shall be obliged to go to press early with 
the number of Gardening Illustrated 
dated April 24. Orders should reach us as 
early as possible in the week preceding 
to insure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after first post on 
Thursday, the 15th April. — 


EAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBERS. — Vir- 
ginian Oreepers, Clematises (red, blue, white, and grey), 
Bignonia Forsythia, 6d. each. Honeysuckle, sweet-scented, 
4d. Variegated Golden-leaf Honeysuckle, Perennial Hop, 
Jasmine, White and Yellow Variegated Ivy, 6d. each. Irish 
Ivy, 3d. Wistaria, 94. Pyracanthus, 5d. Euonymus, silver 
variegated tricolor climber, very beautiful, 9d. Evergreen 
Roses: Prairie Belle, Dundee Rambler, Ayrshire, Ruga, La 
Guirlande, 6d. each; Polyanthus Pillar Roses, 9d. each. ; 
Bengal Roses, 6d. ; Moss Roses, white and pink, 94. Immense 
stock of best Roses, including Maréchal Niel, Red Gloire, 
Capt. Christie, Niphetos, Celine Forestier, Gloire de Dijon, 
Jacqueminot, La Reine, Richardson, &c., 9d. each; 33. orders 
carriage free, Aljl strong plants. — F. GAYE, Carlton, 


Lowestoft. 

5 00 CHRYSANTHEMUMS _ (Reserve 
5 Stock).—12 exhibition, distinct, 2s, 6d.; or 24, 

4s., post free. Drover’s Book on Chrysanthemums (winners 

of highest prizes), post free, 1s. 2d. Lemon-scented Verbena, 

6, 1s., post free. —DROVERS’, F.R.H.S., Nurseries, Fareham. 


YTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Extra selected 
fruiting plants, Sir Joseph Paxton (true), the best Straw- 


berry grown, suit any soil, 2s. 100. Royal Sovereign (true), 
4s. 100, free-—R. HUTCHINSON, Kirkby, Overblow, Leeds. 
ARNATIONS.—1Y, in 12 finest named varie- 
ties for border or exhibition, for 4s.—WM. KENYON, 
Carnation Grower, Walmersley, Bury, Lancashire. 
NEW PRIMROSE (MISS MASSEY).—This 
entirely new flower is of robust health and is a free 
bloomer, bearing large, deep crimson flowers in great abun- 
dance. This plant was raised by me from seed some eight 
years ago and has received favourable commendation from 
the local and gardening press. To alladmirers of herbaceous 
plants this novelty will prove a welcome addition and can be 
ontained from the raiser—H. MASSEY, Florist, Sale, 
Cheshire, at the low price of 2s, 6d. per doz., cash with order. 


























CARLET VESUVIUS, Is. 3d. doz. ; 7s. 100. 

John Gibbons and Pink, ls. 8d. doz.; 10s. 100. Ivy 

Geraniums and Variegated Ivy-leaf, 1s. 6d. doz. ; 8s. 100, free 
for cash,—C, ROFE, White-hill, Crowborough, Sussex, 


= UOC EH’sS 


GELEBRATED DAHLIAS. 


Now booking orders for Green Plants to be sent out in 
May. Plants this season are stronger and more healthy 
than ever. . Demand is sure to be great, so ORDER 
EARLY TO PREVENT DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Before ordering your Dahlias see Erie F. Such’s 
ILLUSTRATED DAHLIA CATALOGUE, post free om 


application. 
: POT-ROOTS. 


A few thousand still to clear. Cactus, Show, and 
Pompone. 


12 very choice varieties for 3s. 6d. 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
Finest Collection in Europe. 

Being one of the largest growers of this class of Chrys- 
anthemums, I am in a position to offer a larger and 
choicer selection than can be obtained from any other 
source, 

12 extra choice varieties, selected from single pots, 4s. 

12 very choice vars., 2s. 6d. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 


12 Choice Single vars., 3s. 12 Choice Double vars., 3s. 
12 Extra selected vars., 4s. 12 Ex. selected Dbl. vars., 43 
12 Grand new vars., 63. 12 Choice new Dbl. vars., 6s. 


FUCHSIAS.—12 Superb Singles, 23. 
a 12 Extra Choice Doubles, 2s. 6d. 
COLEUS.—12 Choice vars., 3s. 
TRY SUCH’S PLANTS, you will be more than 


satisfied with the results. A trial order only is needed to 
secure you as regular customers, 


Carriage paid and packing free if cash with order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Address :— 


ERIC F. SUCH, F.R.H.S., 
The “Royal Berkshire” Nurseries, 
MAIDEN EE AD. 


6s. Worth for 5s. 


GERANIUMS.—Vesuvius, West Brighton Gem (rea), 
Henry Jacoby (crimson), 1s. 6d. doz. ; 83. 100 Larger planta 
of above, also Jubilee (very large pink), Queen of Whites, 
Raspail dble. red), 2s. doz.; 12s. 100 

Grandest named varieties, including many new 
ones, double and single, named, 3s. 6d. doz. 

Double Ivy-le«f, many new ones, named, 3s. doz. 

F OCHSIA, double and single, named, 33. doz. 

MARGUERITES, white, yellow, sulpbur, and blue, 
named, 4d. each; 3s. doz. 

HELIOTROPES, best named var., 3d. each ; 2s. doz 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Japanese and incuryed, 
many new ones, named, 2s. 6d. doz. 

DAHLIAS CACTUS, named, 3s. doz. Dahlias Show 
and Fancy, named, 3a. doz. 

} ge oee} TOM THUMB, new dwt. single, named, 
8. doz. 

KNIGHT’S WORLD-FAMED VICTORIA 
DAISIES.—These enormous Daisies have blooms like 
large Ranunculus on stems 8 inches high. Only a few to 
offer, 2s. doz. 

POLYANTHUS, strong transplanted plants, now in 
bud, 2s. doz. 

LOBELIA, dwf. dark blue, ex. strong, 6d. doz. ; 4s. 100, 

CARNATIONS, Crimson Clove, 6d. ea. Duchess of 
Fife (yellow, striped red), 9d. ea. Mrs, Muir (white), 6d. ea. 
Red Braes, 9d. ea. 

All the above are well-rooted growing plants, true to name. 
Customers may choose. 

6s. worth for 5s.; 12s. for 1023.; and 
242. worth for £1. 

Before ordering elsewhere send for our LIST. All orders 

above ds. sent post free. Send Cash with Order to 


KNIGHT, CLARK, & CO., Eastbourne. 


OOTED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Chas. 
Davis, Comtesse F. de Cariel, M. Carnot, M. Thérdse 
Rey, Niveus, Ryecroft Glory, W. W. Coles, W. H. Lincola, 
V. Morel, 1s. doz., cash.—MEW, Florist, Earlswood, Surrey. 


OVELS’ YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES. 
—Fruiting plants, autumn transplanted. Four good 
market varieties, 100, 3s.; 500, 12s. 6d.; 1,000, 203, Violets, 
ruoted runners, 12, 1s.; 100, 8s., car. paid for cash. List. 
—LOVEL & SON, Plant Growers, Driffield. 


AQUILEGIAS.— Beautiful hybrids in many 

and lovely colours, blooming plants, 12, 1s.6d. Pansies, 
Giant Trimardeau and Lemoine’s fine spotted, 20, Is. 3d, 
Perennial Gaillardias, 12, 1s. 6d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 


TIOLET WELLSIANA, the best outdoor 
Violet, very large, wonderfully fragrant, and early to 
bloom, 6, ls. 64.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 
ARDY CYCLAMENS.—Lovely pure white 
and rose-coloured flowers, handsome marbled foliage, 
thrive in any position, 12, 2s.—J. CORNHILL, Byfieet. 
[CELAND POPPIES, in shades of orange, 


yellow, scarlet; true perennial, continuous bloomers, 
20, 1s. 6d.— J. COKN ATLL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


QLD PINK CLOVE, probably the most re- 
liable of all Carnations, disease proof, very floriferous, 
plooms early, 4, 1s. 6d. ; 12, 4s.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 


RED JAPAN ANEMONE, blooms in great 
freedom from August to November. Brightest of autumn 
flowers, 4, ls. 6d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 


RARE EVERLASTING PEA (Lathyrus 


Drummondi), quite distinct and very effective, carmine- 
scarlet, flowering profusely for three months, ls. ; 2, 1s. 94.— 
J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTION 
BEAUTIFUL HARDY FLOWERS.—40 Double Daisies, 
20 Pansies, 15 Cornfiowers, 20 Marguerites, 8 Sweet William, 
8 Mimulus, 8 Columbines, 8 mixed Pyrethrums, 12 Violets, 
8 Carnations, 8 Matricaria, § Canterbury Bells, 8 Rockets, 
8 Potentillas, 20 Candytuft, 6 Larkspur, perennial, 8 Veronica, 
12 Godetia, 8 Foxgloves, 8 Scabious. Over 200 strong plants for 
4s, 9d,; half quantity, 2s. 64,—F, GAYE, Carlton, Lowestoft. 
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MARCH WILD FLOWERS AT 
GIBRALTAR. 





fancy, and Ivy-leaved), Violets, Sparaxis, large- 
flowered Fuchsias, Coronilla, Libonia floribunda, 





Selaginellas, or kindred subjects, and arranging 


the 


owers in this or in different glasses and 


other vessels, as they appear to me somewhat out 





A CASUAL glance at the towering sides of ‘“‘ The 

































Rock” does not give much hint of vegetation, 
cave for the dark line of Stone Pines that fringes 
the base of the precipitous cliff on its western 
side; but a closer inspection will reveal an 
amount of floral beauty apparently incompatible 
with the surroundings of rock, shale, and sand. 
In the month of March one of the handsomest 
wild flowers is, without doubt, the aptly named 


Iberis gibraltarica, this beautiful Candytuft, 


growing in profusion in the most inaccessible 


spots, great clumps, 2 feet and more in diameter, 


masses of lavender-white blossom, hanging to 


the sheer face of a precipice over 1,060 feet in 


height, in whose crannies the wild blue pigeons 
nest, and about whose face the kestrels are for 
ever hawking. Compared with the plants of 
this Iberis that may be found on more get-at-able 
ground or in the Gibraltar gardens, these 


children of the precipice exhibit a vigorous 


growth that seems almost miraculous jn 
the apparent absence of all root-hold. 
Even the steepest cliffs, however, have 
their garniture of growing things; here 


Prickly Pear (Opuntia), here Gorse or Aloe, and 
in the neighbourhood of dwellings, even scarlet 
“Geranium ” bushes, flowering on the craggy 
ledge. The Socotra Aloe (A. socotrina), with 
brilliant vermilion blossoms, paints with vivid 
colour whole breadths of rocks in early March, 
while battalions of Asphodels hold aloft their 
pale flower-spears in close array. Scilla peru- 
viana and §. campanulata, Mallows (pink and 
sulphur-hued), bright Marigold, wild Mig- 
nonette, Campions, and Sea Lavender (Statice) 
are also then in bloom. Small purple and gold 
Crocuses blossom among the stones, and light 
Blue Periwinkle, Yellow Oxalis, and Sweet 
Alyssum are found flowering in every corner, 
while a small, brown Aristolochia clambers over 
bush and palmetto. Towards the end of the 
month a pink Mesembryanthemum colours wide 
spaces with its expanded blooms, and scarlet 
Poppies show here and there. Other flowers 
that probably owe their existence as wildings to 
escape from cultivated ground in past years are 
Madonna Lilies, White Flag Irises, and Antir- 
rhinums. Inthe surrounding country as well as 
on ‘‘ The Rock ” a lovely little Iris (I. filifolia) 
is in blossom, and one has not to journey far in 
the mainland before coming across the Yellow 
Water Flag, clumps and lines of Blue Spanish 
Iris (I. Xiphium), Golden-yellow and Blue 
Lupines, Pink and White Cistus, the Star of 
Bethlehem (Ornithogalum), and hillsides of 
scented Cytisus. 

The chief feature in Gibraltar gardens during 
March is certainly the Bougainvillea, which 
wreathes lofty wall, arbour, and tree with a 
| mantle of vivid lake. The Blue Plumbago 
| expands its delicately - tinted flower - clusters 
| towards the end of the month, and long trails of 
| Purple Ipomxa hang from branch to branch. 

Large Abutilons and Habrothamnus bushes are 
in blossom, and Scarlet Hibiscus and Salvia are 
aglow with colour. Great hedges of Heliotrope 
and breadths of Freesias perfume the air, and 


many other pleasing designs. 
larger receptacles may be used at different times 
or in association with one another, so that there 
is a constant change. 
ment of a dinner-table decoration, I have no 
sympathy with the practice of covering up a 
large portion of the table-cloth with Moss, 











































flush over the gardens, 


canopy of the Stone Pines. Be Wi. 





HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


TABLE DECORATIONS. 
THE subject for consideration is one that should 


cut flowers. There are many points in the con- 
sideration of this subject that deserve mention, 
especially so if one is anxious to get arrange- 
ments unusually attractive and interesting. 
Variety in arrangement of a dinner-table deco- 
ration is one of the first points worthy of notice, 
and if this be constantly recognised sameness in 
the floral arrangements of a dinner-table will 
disappear. There should be constant change, 
both in the design and in the use of the 
receptacles for carrying it out. Leta table be 
arranged in a certain orthodox manner con- 
tinuously and it becomes monotonous. Not only 
must variety in arrangement be insisted upon, 
but also in the flowers, using those appropriate 
to their seasons. Thanks to the care of all 
thoroughly practical gardeners, it is possible, 
provided facilities are afforded, to eupply the 
house with a constant change of subjects, and 
in establishments where it is known there 
is a particular liking for a certain flower it is 
possible to provide anumberof displays ofiton the 
dinner-table of quite a unique character. This 
demand may be supplemented by the ever- 
increasing supply of flowers from the florists, 
and as the market growers in the south of 
France and those of the Channel Islands afford 
us such an immense wealth of flowers during the 
spring and early summer to select from, those 
even with none too well-lined purses may have 
enough and to spare for a small outlay. In the 
early spring more particularly it is pleasing to 
turn to our market supplies for the pleasing 
variations in the floral produce they are able to 
provide. This should ensure the dinner-tables 
being kept bright at that season. 

Old forms of arrangement are fast becoming 
obsolete, probably for the lack of variety afforded, 
and in place of épergnes of the old stamp those 
of new design and lighter make are being used. 
There are also many other utensils being used 
which are quite new in design, and in addition 
hand-baskets, bowls, and trumpet vases, besides 
Each of these 


Coming to the arrange- 


florists’ Cinerarias, Cineraria maritima, Arums 
in lovely masses, Daturas, the Yellow Jasmine 
(J. revolutum), and other flowers are in bloom. 
Judas-trees in quantity throw a purple-pink 
Hawthorn and Peach- 
blossom is fully blown, and the feathery foliage 
of the Pepper-trees sways amid the greyness of 
the Wild Olives and the sombre, motionless 


appeal to all interested in the arrangement of 


in the centre o 
hand-basket, and on either side of this, at the 


of place, and also lack the grace and beauty 
which should characterise all floral work, 
What one has chiefly to keep in view is the best 
system of arrangement to meet the needs of 
ordinary dinner-tables, with special considera- 
tion for those intended for great festive occasions, 
Let us first understand the groundwork to go 
upon, and this can then be enlarged upon or 
made more elaborate as the case needs. For this 
reason it is always well to have in readiness a 












































VARIETY OF UTENSILS, 


so that the design may be varied as often as 
possible. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down as to the size of glasses, much depending 
upon the character of the flowers which are to 
be arranged. In illustration of this point, it 
naturally follows that if small flowers are to be 
arranged, vessels with suitable apertures should 
be used. It would be absurd to reduce the 
stem of a bold-looking flower to such an extent 
as to make it possible to arrange it in a small 
tube or specimen glass, as its proper place would 
be in the large trumpet vases or bowls. As an 
instance, a Jarge vase could not be used for 
sprays of the beautiful Primula or similar ¢mall 
subjects, but for arranging Chrysanthemums, 
Peonies, Lilies, the Oriental Poppy, and flowers 
of that character, such a receptacle would 
answer admirably. I have little sympathy with 
the practice of trailing Smilax and similar 
material over the table-cloth. The necessary 
effect may very easily be obtained without 
conforming to that undesirable arrangement. 
By the judicious use of suitable foliage, of 
which, during at least eight months of the year, 
there is always plenty, the pretty fairy-like 
appearance of festoons may be effected by 
inserting pieces of trailing foliage in the opening 
of the vase. By these means a neat and pretty 
combination may be made, whilst the material 
can be kept fresh, and untidy, withered looks 
be avoided. A dinner-table decoration may 
easily be overdone, and then, instead of being a 
thing of beauty, and a real artistic display, the 
result is very artificial. 

Bows of some flowers placed here and there 
on the table sometimes add to its attractiveness, 
but care needs to be exercised in determining the 
choice of flowers for the purpose. Only those 
which last well should be selected, and one of 
the best for such a use is the Chrysanthemum. 

For a table to seat, say, eight persons, an 
elaborate arrangement may be made by using, 
say, an épergne for the centre, and two small 
trumpet vases on either side of this. Four 
small tubes or specimen glasses should run down 
either side of the table, and if each of these be 
filled with flowers and foliage, a pretty effect 
should result. 

A second arrangement would be a trumpet 
vase of fairly large size in the centre of the table, 
and a small bowl at each end. Arranged alter- 
nately on the side at equal distance should be 
two specimen glasses and two very small glass 
bowls. 

A third arrangement may be added by placin 

f the table a neatly-arrang 
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end of the table, two long glass tubes. Four 
specimen glasses on either side of the table 
should complete this set. 

An interesting lot of flower-vases, bowls, and 
other ingenious devices have been recently made. 
These are fixed into neatly-made ironwork, with 
an occasional piece of bronze or brasswork for a 
finish. I have seen Daffodils arranged in 
these pretty stands, and they appeared to lend 
themselves peculiarly to the accommodation of 
flowers with long stems. D. B. CRANE. 


Window-boxes.—I should be glad if you 
would advise me what to plant in six window- 
boxes facing south? Being near the sea we are 
liable to have strong winds. I want something 
to hang down in front of the boxes. Would 
Canary Creeper be suitable? Also would Nastur- 
tiums in such a position harbour earwigs? The 
boxes are all above the level of the garden, about 
8 feet.—H. B. F., Broadstairs. 

* * Nasturtiums (Tropwolums) and Canary 
Creeper would certainly be suitable, but we care 
most for such beautiful plants as the Bellflowers 
(Campanula isophylla), blue, and its variety alba, 
which has white flowers ; the last-mentioned is 
the more vigorous of the two. Both these plants 
are a great success near the sea, The Creeping 
Jenny is another beautiful plant for the purpose, 
and you may also use lvy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
White Stocks, Scarlet Pelargoniums, Paris 
Daisies (Marguerites), yellow and white ; Tuber- 
ous Begonias, Calceolarias, Fuchsias, and 
Lobelias are all available. White Stocks and 
blue Lobelia for an edging make a delightful 
effect. The Canary Creeper and Tropzolum 
(Lobbianum is the kind to get) are almost too 
strong for the front. They are best on strings 
placed against sides and across top of window. 


ROSHES. 


A TEA ROSE BED IN SPRING. 

Tue bed I am going to describe ought to be 
7 feet wide, and any length desired. Dswn the 
bed two rows of Tea Roses must be planted, 
4 feet apart, and 1 foot from the edge of the bed. 
This leaves a space of 5 feet down the centre of 
the bed between the two rows of Koses. 
Previous to planting the Roses the bed ought to 
be well dug and enriched with manure (and if 
the soil is heavy, some leaf-mould and peat 
added down the centre of the bed for a space 
of about 3 feet wide). The Roses ought to 
have their budded part about 2 inches beneath 
the surface of the soil, and their roots carefully 
spread out and kept as near the surface as they 
will go naturally without any upward bending. 
Then right down the middle of the bed a row 
of Azalea mollis (or Ghent) ought to be planted, 
the same distance apart as given to the Roses. 

Then put a good sized clump of English Wood 
Hyacinths (Blue Scilla nutans) down the rows of 
the Roses, in a line with them, the centre of each 
clump being half way between the Roses, and 
the outer edge of it reaching to within a foot of 
the Roses on each side of it. Put about two 
dozen bulbs in each clump, and plant the bulbs 
3 inches apart. They increase rapidly, and soon 
form fine clumps thus treated. Of course, white 
or pink Scilla nutans could be used instead of 
the blue ones, but I prefer the blue, as they set 
off the creams and pinks in the Azaleas better, 
bsaing more of a contrast. These will flower in 
May when the Azaleas are also in full bloom, so 
the bed will be very gay then. 

It will also be a mass of bloom in March 
and eirly April. Having done as already 
stated, proceed to cover the entire ground 
with Crocuses planted 3 inches apart. Use 
three shades of mauves and violets, putting 
four rows of Mme. Nina all round the edge. It 
is pale mauve, and a very large flower. Then 
put two rows of Purple King also all round. 
Purple King is the deepest violet Crocus there 
is, and a very fine one. Then fill in the whole 
centre of the bed with Violet Queen, which is 
also a fine Crocus of a full bright violet shade. 
These all flower at the same time, which is also 
@ great point, as many kinds of Crocus flower at 
different times, a fact all amateurs do not know. 

My way of planting bulbs is this. I lay 
them on the surfate of the bed just where I 
* wish them to be planted, and then plant them 
with a small trowel, putting them 2 inches or 


3 inches below the surface. It will be seen 
that by doing this the Scilla bulbs can be laid 
on first, and then the Crocuses, netted in between 
them, sothat the places occupied by the Scillas are 
not left bare at the time the Crocuses are in 
bloom. Whenthe latterare flowering the bed will 
appear one mass of bloom. It would not be 
more perfectly so if bedded out with Crocuses 
only, but as soon as these are over the Azalea 
buds will begin to show, and soon they and the 
Blue Scillas will moropolise the bed, and make 
it as effective as it can be in quite a different 
way. 

The Azaleas and Scillas are quickly succeeded 
by the Roses, which soon seem to fill the bed. 
If the eight sorts are chosen they will make it 
very gay all through the summer and autumn. 
There is no Rose more hardy, more bright in 
effect, or more profuse than the Hybrid Tea 
Grace Darling. It soon forms a good bush, 
begins to flower early, and is one of the 
last to cease; in fact, it goes on flowering 
until frosts occur. As the flowers are of the 
richest pink, tinged with orange, it certainly 
is a valuable Rose for decorations. So also is 
the old Gloire de Dijon and Mme. Lambard. 
Maman Cochet is a Rose which everyone ought 
to grow ; it thrives so well and has such lovely 
pale pink blooms. La France, Duchess of 
Albany, and Augustine Guinoisseau are all 
Hybrid Teas, though classed in catalogues 
amongst the Hybrid Perpetuals. I grow these 
three in my Tea Rose border. They all have 
La France blooms and perfume ; but Augustine 
Guinoisseau is very pale pink, and Duchess of 
Albany is a much deeper shade than La France. 
It is a lovely Rose. So also is Viscountess 
Folkestone. It isa Hybrid Tea, and bears very 
large blossoms of a lovely shade of pale rose- 
pink, It is one of the best Hybrid Teas, has a 
good constitution, and is very free flowering. 

MApAME EvucEenre VERDIER is a beautiful deep 
yellow Rose, not so free-flowering with me as 
the others I have mentioned, but a strong 
growing kind, and very valuable on account of 
its colour. It is really a deep yellow shade, and 
a very fine Rose. With me it flowers best late 
in the autumn. Perle des Jardin, also yellow, 
but of a paler shade, flowers freely and well. It 
has proved itself a very hardy Rose here in 
Cheshire, and in a smoky neighbourhood. 
L’I[déal flourishes also, and is a colour everyone 
admires—a mixture of deep rose, and red, and 
orange—but individually it is not so fine a 
flower as the others. Countess de Nadaillac is 
another Rose of the same peculiar colour. It is 
not so strong in growth as L’Idéal, but will 
repay anyone for a little extra trouble in the 
way of protection from frost. It is the only 
Rose I have yet named that needs protection 
with me, and I have grown them all for several 
years. 

There are dozens of others I could name, but 
none which I find so satisfactory in this part as 
those mentioned. Mme. Bérard, a Rose not 
unlike a Gloire de Dijon, is an even more perfect 
Rose than that old favourite. It is quite as 
vigorous in its growth too, but with me bears 
only about half the quantity of flowers, and 
therefore I have not placed it on my list. It 
flowers more freely than Mme. Eugéne Verdier, 
but is only a shade or two deeper in tint than 
Gloire de Dijon. Mme. Eugéne Verdier is 
really a very deep yellow, and that is why I 
named the latter, and omitted to name Mme. 
Bérard. {many kinds are wanted, then by all 
means give Mme. Bérard a place. 

The Roses should be bought from a reliable 
firm who will send them out true to name, and 
do not buy them from a firm whose nurseries are 
further south than the part of the world in 
which you live. In pruning Teas, do not prune 
until April, and be careful not to overprune if 
you want a good display of bloom. 

I have my Tea Rose border thoroughly well 
mulched every other autumn, and some sifted 
leaf-mould and soil scattered over the mulching 
just before the bulbs begin to appear, so as to 
give a neat appearance to the bed. 

Mrs. RoBeRT JOCELYN. 


Rose unsatisfactory.—I have been un- 
fortunate with the new ‘‘ annual” Rose raised 
from seed. I bought a packet last year for which 
I gave ls. Gd. The seeds took weeks, or rather 
months, to germinate, and I eventually got fivé 
plants. They flowered more or less during the 
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summer (all being white) and three have survived 
the winter, but they scarcely fill 3-inch pots. I 
followed the directions exactly, raising them in 
a cold-frame. I am trying again this year, and 
have had the pots in a propagator for nearly 
two months, and there is not a sign of move- 
ment. The old plants are a good deal mildewed. 
—C. B. 


* * There should be no difficulty whatever if 
your seed was good, and you followed the in- 
structions. Certainly a little gentle heat is a 
great help and an improvement upon a cold- 
frame, but the propagator is as much an extreme 
in the other direction. Try a few in a pan of 
sand, leaf-soil, loam, and decayed vegetable 
rsfuse in equal proportions. Do not sow deeper 
than half an inch and cover the pan with a sheet 
of glass, then stand it in the greenhouse under 
partial shade. 


Baroness Rothschild Rose shoots 
dying (/acko).—Your Roses are attacked by 
one of the weevils, but we cannot say which. 
They feed at night, and are very active. You 
will need to,be quick to catch them, and not 
show a light until close to the plant. Use a 
little Quassia-chips in a weak insecticide, and 
syringe freely. This will make the foliage 
distasteful. "The weevil lies under cover, or in 
the soil, except at night, so that fumigation is 
useless, as you would never get it strong enough 
to reach them without killing the plant as well. 
We do not think your Rose is La France, but 
Duchess of Leeds, a sport from La France, and 
distinct on account of having the deep colour 
upon the back of the petals only ; also from not 
reflexing so much as the old La France. 


Class and colour of Roses.—Will you 
please tell me the class and colour of the follow- 
ing Roses? I cannot find -them in lists I have 
looked at: 1, Alba Mutabilis (H.P., blush- 
white) ; 2, Aurora borealis (N., white with pink 
centre); 3, Aurore du Matin (HP, blush, 
lighter edges) ; 4, Abbe Brameral (H.P., deep 
crimson and maroon); 5, Alphonse Damurzin ; 
6, Bertha Baron (H.P., deep pink) ; 7, Charles 
Rouillard (H.P., pale purplish-blush) ; 5, Comte 
de Raimbaud (H.P., deep crimson); 9, George 
Moreau (H.P., rosy-carmine) ; 10, Jean Roser- 
krautz (H.P., almost a clear vermilion) ; 
1], Emilie Hausbourg (H.P., a soft lilac with 
lighter edges) ; 12, La Favourite (H.P., clear 
rose); 13, Mme. Rival (H.P., soft and clear 
rose); 14, Mile. Thérésa Coumer ; 15, Triomphe 
des Noisettes (a rose-coloured Noiseite, obtained 
by crossing General Jacqueminot and Ophire).— 
CxrGeek: 

* * We give colours, and do not wonder you 
cannot find the Roses you name. Most of them 
are very old, and almost extinct. Some of your 
names, too, are evidently spelt wrongly, and two 
of them we fail to recognise at all. The others 
we gladly classify and give their chief colours. 
The names of such old but almost past favourites 
as Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, and 13 have not come 
before us for many years, but we have a vivid 
recollection of their charms before new kinds 
drove them out of the field. 


Culture of Tree-Carnations (J/rs. 
C. H., Bridgwater ).—Tree-Carnations are grown 
to produce flowers from October until Car- 
nations come into flower again in the open 


garden. By growing the hardy border Car- 
nations in the open garden the flowering 
period is sustained through the summer and 
autumn. If no other glass accommodation 
exists except a cold-frame, it would be useless 
to try to grow Tree-Carnations. Better grow 
the border varieties in frames durmg the winter, 
and flower them under the glass lights, as it is 
so much better to have the flowers protected by 
glass. Ample ventilation is needed at all times. 
The best to grow are: Yellow, Miss Audrey 
Campbell, Germania, and Corunna. Of white, 
Mrs. Eric Hambro and Miss Ellen Terry ; of 
scarlet, Hayes’ Scarlet and Paradox; rose, 
Ketton Rose and Sweet Brier ; blush, Water- 
witch and Seagull; crimson, Uriah Pike and 
Mephisto. A few of the best Tree-Carnations 
are Mile. Terese Franco, pinky-flesh colour, better 
than Miss Joliffe, William Robinson, scarlet ; 
Uriah Pike, crimson ; Mrs. Moore, pure white ; 
Mrs. Llewelyn, rose colour. Do not water Carna- 
tions too freely, nor givé manure-water until the 
flower-potsare filled with roots, and the manure- 
water ought to be weak.—J. D. E, 
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PROFITABLE VEGETABLES, 
ScaRLET RuNNER BEANS. 


Tue Scarlet Runner Bean combines the useful 
and ornamental in an eminent degree, therefore 
I think its culture should be still more extended 
amongst the occupiers of villa and suburban gar- 
dens, if only for ornament—such, for instance, as 
covering arches, porticos, or wherever climbers 
arerequired, provided always the positions chosen 
are warm and sunny. Runner Beans grow 
rapidly, require but little training, and their 
large and prominently disposed spikes of scarlet, 
white, or speckled blooms, as the case may be, 
are borne in profusion till cut down by frosts, 
while the blooms, provided liberal treatment is 
given, will be succeeded by clusters of pods, 
which are very acceptable in most households, 
A row may be also grown in connection with 
the flower garden, the running growths in this 
instance being stopped near the ground, or at 
any height. For comparatively small gardens | 
long rows of plants are not needed to main- 
tain the supply of pods for the kitchen. 
On the contrary, a few isolated plants, say 
in pairs at intervals along the borders of 
the principal garden walks, will be quite 
sufficient. Plants trained to tall, strong 
stakes will generally yield a surprising quantity 
of Beans, and in addition are highly orna- 
mental. In fact, this is one of the best ways 
of growing Scarlet Runners, especially where 
space is limited, the single pillars not greatly 
interfering with the neighbouring crops, besides 
proving more productive than is the case where 
either the rows or the plants are crowded. If 
rows are preferred, these, in common with Peas, 
may well be disposed next the pathways, 
thereby assuring them abundance of room and 
light without detriment to other crops adjoin- 
ing, or rather on the garden side. As a rule, 
the Runner Beans are grown too thickly, the 
result being light crops, and, during dry seasons 
especially, these are of short duration. The 
ordinary method of sowing is in double rows, 
these being about 12 inches apart, and the seed 
frequently a less distance asunder, nearly every 
plant receiving a stake so disposed as to crop 
near the points, girding stakes connecting the 
whole. This I consider to be a mistake, the 
practice involving much unnecessary expenditure 
in shape of labour and stakes, A plan which 
I believe to be much moro profitable is to grow 
them in single rows 6 feet apart, the seeds being 
sown from 4 inches to 6 inches apart, according 
to their quality, and eventually thinned out or 
made good by transplanting, so as to bring those 
retained to about 12 inches asunder. To each 
plant a strong, straight stake is given, these 
being, when inserted, from 6 feet to 7 feet high, 
and all are laced together with more stakes 
placed in a line 12 inches from the top, these 
serving to steady the whole. Between the rows 
of Beans two rows of Early Potatoes may be 
grown, but should the ground be too heavy for 
these then two or more rows of early Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers may be grown. Runner Beans 
may also be grown without stakes, and in some | 
districts, especially near London, fields com. 
ee many acres are devoted to their culture 
y many market growers, 





In their case I may | 
: f ertain extent specu- 
lative, their culture being necessarily expensive, 
but in a good season, and when in demand in 
the markets, they often pay very well; on the | 
other hand, there are bad times, when the crop | 
scarcely pays the expenses of marketing. In | 
small gardens, or where stakes are not available, 

the field plan of culture may be advantageously | 





for securing an | 
extra early supply. The rows may be disposed | 
3 feet apart, and the plants eventually 12 inches? 
Instead of encouraging’ 
these should be kept 
If this precaution is neglected 
othered with growth, and in | 
h unsightly and unproductive. | 
Stopping induces the ear ly and continuous for- 
mation of large, erect spikes of bloom, followed 
by great handfuls of pods. As the latter are 

naturally heavy they rest on the ground, and | 
in wet weather get rather dirty. For the 
markets they have to be washed in tubs of 
water, bet in private’ places the washing may be 
avoided by giving the plants a mulching of fresh 
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Runner Beans require and deserve 
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deeply-dug ground and abundance of good 
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CELERY IN SPRING. 


At this season 


of the year the amateur will be 


raising seedlings for future planting, and, in 
common with many gardeners, sows much too 


early. 


Few things suffer more quickly from 


overcrowding than early Celery sown in heat. 
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CULTURE, 
and to this point I will briefly refer. I have 
noted the evils of early sowing, and my remarks 
may not be quite clear. What I mean is sowing 
a pan of seed in strong heat and then allowing 
the seedlings to starve and get overcrowded. 
In most cases pricking off is delayed, with the 
result there is a thin, weakly plant which 
rarely obtains sufficient strength, when planted 
out, to resist disease and climatic changes. If 
the sowing had been deferred for a short time, 
less heat given, and more room, there 
would have been a much_ better plant 
raised with less trouble and less disease. If 
early produce is required, sow a pinch of seed, 
give ample room, and prick off as soon as the 
seedlings can be handled. For what, however, 
may be termed a main crop supply, the seed sown 
in frames early in April will give produce of the 
best quality, provided there is no check from 
the time the plant appears on the surface. What 
may be termed happy-go-lucky culture with 
Celery willnotdo. There mustbea quick growth. 
Many are of opinion that when the plants are 





rand very | 


ay | 


keeping kind, and, doubt-* 


planted early in a mass of rank manures 
good culture is given, but this is a mistake. 
Rank manure given to a small, weakly plant 
which cannot absorb it, is almost poison to it. 
The best way is to give sufficient for a start, but 
rely upon liquid food or a good fertiliser as 
growthismade. Few foods are superior to weak 
liquid-manure from animals, giving frequent 
supplies in preference to one strong dose. The 
question of 


DISEASE AND OTHER EVILS 


is one needing a few words. Although growing 
many thousands of plants, I am rarely troubled 
with the above. Sow seed broadcast in frames 
on a little warm manure, lift as soon as large 
enough, and never allow the plants to get 
too large before planting in the rows. It is an 
easy matter to plant early, as there is no shading 
and little watering in their earlier stages, anda 
thick, sturdy growth. For late supplies a sow- 
ing in a frame or on a warm border in the open 
will provide Celery well into the spring. Many 
amateurs have little manure at their command, 
and fail to grow Celery on that account, but it 
is not needed, as too much means disease. Far 
better give a little at the start. Others foster 
disease by too early moulding up, which is 
great evil, as growth is arrested just at a period 
it should be most vigorous. Mould up when 
growth is well advanced. Many have decayed 
roots by early moulding ; by drought hollow 
stalks and a thickened base are fostered. Bolt- 
ing is caused by giving small plants a mass of 
rank food at the start and starving later on. 
G. WyTHEs. 
ee 
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Plants for shade.—“ Yorkshire” would 
be very much obliged by the names of dwarf 
herbaceous and creeping plants to flower in 
summer and autumn under partial shade? Soil 
or peat can be obtained, also tree-roots and 
stones. 


*,” If the shade is not too dense and the 
position moist you could have a selection of 
Tufted Pansies (Violas), which would succeed 

| as well as anything, and make a brave show 
through thesummer. The Periwinkles (Vineas) 
(the double blue), the little Arenaria balearica 
(Balearic Sandwort) (creeping), Primula japonica, 
Primroses, Alkanet (Anchusa italica) (rather 
tall), Apennine Windflower (Anemone apennina) 
(to plant in autumn), Day Lilies (rather tall), 
Auriculas (if not too shady), Lily of the Valley, 
| Dog’s-tooth Violets (Erythronium), the Fritil- 
larias, Forget-me-not, Globe-flowers (Troilius) 
(enjoy moisture), Hellebores, both Christmas 
Rose and Lenten varieties, and Saxifrages. 
Perhapsreaders who have had success with plants 
in shade would also assist our correspondent ? 


308.—Treatment of Arum crinitum 
and Calla alba maculata.—These do not 
| require any special treatment. The main point 
is to keep them always moist when growing and 
as near glass as possible to prevent the stems 
getting drawn up weakly. I particularly like 
growing A. crinitum, and have two plants just 
beginning tobloom. The flower much resembles 
an elephant’s ear, and is covered with small 
hairs on first opening. It has a very unpleasant 
smell, resembling carrion, and is one of the most 
remarkable plahts of the vegetable kingdom.— 
i. Vorks, Kingsworthy. 
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GARDEN PHSTS. 


SPRINGTAILS (PODURID 4‘). 


THESE very common little creatures are often 
quite overlooked. They are known in ordinary 
parlance as springtails, on account of their habit 
of jumping away if they are alarmed. These 
jumps are made by very different means to those 
used by grasshoppers, froghoppers, fleas, etc., 
which all use their hind legs for that purpose. 
The springtails (at any rate, those which jump) 
are provided with a special apparatus under 
their bodies, which acts much in the same way 
as the spring in a toy jumping frog. It has 
been a matter of much discussion whether these 
little creatures are insects or not. It is now 
generally admitted that they are, but of a very 
primitive kind. These springtails are abun- 
dant almost everywhere in damp situations. 
There are a great number of different kinds. 
Most of them may be found among dead leaves, 
or Moss, in fungi, or wherever there is decayed 
vegetable matter ; some even appear to live on 
the surface of standing water. Sometimes they 
are present in garden frames and hothouses in 
great numbers, and do much mischief in Mush- 
room-beds, Cucumber-frames, and among the 
succulent roots of plants. They injure Mush- 
rooms when they are about the size of the top 
of one’s finger. They also attack Cucumbers 
when they are quite young, gnawing off the 
outer skin, which causes them to shrivel. In 
the open air they injure the roots of Cabbages 
and plants of that kind—Carrots, Potatoes, etc. 
It appears that plants which are not quite 
healthy are much more liable to their attacks 
than those which are in full vigour. This may 
be said of all insect attacks, however. Curtis, 
in his work on ‘‘ Farm Insects,” stated that one 
species in Nova Scotia attacks the crops of 
Cabbages and Turnips when they are in seed- 
leaf, and entirely destroys them. He says :— 
‘‘They may be expelled by sprinkling salt on 
the land after the seed is sown and well rolled 
down.” I have never heard of any experiments 
having been tried in this country with a view of 
destroying them, and Ihave had no opportunity 
myself of making any. Fumigation with 
Tobacco-smoke or vaporising with Tobacco- 
water would, no doubt, kill them, but in Mush- 
room-beds they would be so nearly on a level 
with the ground that the smoke would hardly 
reach them, and vaporising might give the 
Mushrooms a tasteof Tobacco, Watering the beds 
with any insecticide which would not injure the 
Mushrooms would probably kill the springtails. 
In many cases sprinkling the ground round the 
plants with salt, nitrate of soda, or soot, and 
then washing the insects off by syringing with 
water, would be worth trying ; they would then 
fall down on to the insecticide, which would be 
wet, so that they could not escape. It is of no 
use syringing plants with an insecticide unless 
there is something hurtful to them to fall into, 
as these pests jump away as soon as they are 
disturbed. The species which live at the roots 
of plants are more difficult to deal with ; lime- 
water, a strong solution of nitrate of soda, or 
common salt, or four parts of carbolic acid to 
one hundred parts of water, would be useful. 
If the soil is badly infested it should be allowed 
to remain fallow for some time and have a good 
dressing of gas-lime or quicklime, The spring- 
tails differ from most insects in several ways. 
None have even the rudiments of wings, the 
various parts of the mouth are very different, 
and the jumping apparatus which they are pro- 
vided with is quite unlike anything that other 
families have. Their metamorphoses, also, are 
in no way similar ; there are no abrupt changes, 
like those of a grub or caterpillar, in a chrysalis, 
and a chrysalis into the perfect insect, but the 
young, even when first hatched, very much 
resemble their parents in every respect except 
size, and gradually increase until they are full 
grown. The springtails are all small insects, 
varying from the 1-30th inch in length to 4 inch; 
they are mostly long and narrow in shape (see 
the figure), though some have short, rounded 
bodies; they are formed apparently of nine 
joints or segments, the first is the head, the 
three next form the thorax, and the rest the 
abdomen or body. The head is furnished with 
a pair of feelers of from four to eight joints ; in 
some species they are very short, in others they 
are as Jong as the body of the insect, The eyes 


in most species are easily distinguished, but in 
others it is very questionable if they exist at all. 
The three joints which form the thorax or fore- 
body each bear a pair of legs ; the feet terminate 
in a double claw, one part of which is much 
larger than the other. The body is clothed 
more or less with hairs, and sometimes with 
scales as well, and in some species terminates in 
a pair of upturned hooks. On the under side of 
the last joint but one, or the joint just before it, 
is attached the appendage by which the insect 
is enabled to jump; it is composed of a basal 
joint and two arms (Figs. 4 and 5), which in 
some species are each formed of a single joint 
and in others of two joints. When at rest this 
spring lies close to the body with the free end 
towards the head, on the next joint is the catch, 
a small forked appendage which, passing between 
the two arms of the spring and under its basal 
joints, holds it in its place. When a jump is 
made the catch releases the spring, which flies 
back and, striking the ground, throws the insect 
into the air. All the members of this family are 
not provided with this apparatus. Lipura am- 
bulans (Fig 1) is a small white species which 
has been found doing much damage to the roots 
of Cabbages, and is about 1-14th of an inch 
in length and of a milky-white colour. It 
probably has no eyes; its body terminates in 
two hooks. There are several species belonging 














Fig. 1, Small white springtail (Lipura ambulJans) ; 2, foot 
of ditto; 3, another springtail (Achorutes); 4, ditto, 
side view of apring (extended); 5, ditto, from under- 
neath. 


to this genus, none of which have any jumping 
apparatus. Achorutes, probably A. purpur- 
escens (Fig 3), which I drew from some speci- 
mens which were causing much mischief in a 
Mushroom-bed; it is 1-17th of an inch 
in length, and brown in colour, with darker 
mottlings ; the body terminates in two recurved 
hooks. The jumping organ in this genus is 
attached to the last joint but two of the body. 
G. 8.8. 


Garden pests (Anwious).—The creatures 
you enclosed were a specimen of the luminous 
centipede(Geophiluslongicornis). The centipedes 
are carnivorous, living on small insects, grubs, 
and this particular species is often found at the 
roots of plants which are unhealthy, but I believe 
that their presence there is owing to their having 
found food in insects which were feeding on the 
roots. The other specimen (the short, stouter 
one) was the grub of one of the rove or cock- 
tail-beetles, belonging to the large family the 
Staphilinide ; both the grubs and the beetles are 
beneficial in gardens as they feed on small 
insects, etc. 


Grub from damp soil (#7. L. Jones).— 
The grub you sent is that of one of the rove- 
beetles, of which there are a great number of 
different species, perhaps the best known one 
being the common devil’s-coach-horse. None are 
injurious in gardens ; in fact, they are just the 


reverse, as both the grubs and the beetles feed 
on animal food—at least the larger kinds do— 
and the others do not injure living plants. 


An infested garden (G. W. Barrow).— 
Your garden is infested by the London snake- 
millipede (Julus Londinensis), which is a most 
destructive pest, and a very difficult one to get 
rid of. The smaller ones that you describe are 
the spotted snake-millipede (Blanjulus guttatus). 
They are quite as mischievous as the other. A 
heavy dressing of salt or nitrate of soda, well 
watered afterwards, will kill them, and probably 
a strong solution of corrosive sublimate would 
do also, and it should not injure the plants. 
Two handfuls of soot to one gallon of water is 
also said to be very efficacious. They may be 
trapped by burying small slices of Mangolds or 
Turnips about an inch below the surface near 
the plants. A small skewer of wood should be 
stuck into each bait, so that it may be easily 
found. The traps should be examined every 
morning. 

Flies (C. H. H.).—The flies you send are specimens of 
‘“* St. Mark’s fly ” (Bibio marci). They will not injure your 


plants in any way, nor will their grubs, as faras I know.— 
G. 8. 8. 


Worms attacking Ferns (Kismet).—I cannot 
tell from your description what the small white worms 
may be, and I could not find any in your letter. Please 
send some, and I shall probably be able to tell you what 
they are.—G. 8. 8. [The frond was too poor to name ; it is 
apparently one of the Pterises. } 


FERNS. 


REPOTTING FERNS. 


Now is the best time for this operation, but at 
the outset of this short note I would point out 
that far more harm accrues from over than from 
under-p»tting. A Fern in bad health does not 
necessarily need repotting, and an overpotted 
Fern seldom thrives. They are apt to get too 
much water. Then, again, how much moro 
useful—from a decorative point of view—a plant 
in a small pot is compared to one occupying a pot 
twice the size, but not any larger so far as the 
plant is concerned. Ferns are not—as a rule— 
gross feeders ; nor do they need so much water 
as many imagine. 

Consider how many of our Ferns grow freely 
upon an almost bare wall in preference to soil, 
and yet the spores had equal opportunities of 
starting in either. When pot-bound we can 
give water freely without injury, and really help 
our plants by so doing. Look, again, at our 
Ferns in hanging-baskets ; how long they last 
undisturbed ; and yet we should in all proba- 
bility be potting the same plants on if not 
established in the basket. 

What I wished to point out was the little need 
of peat in the case of most Ferns. A compost 
of peat and turfy loam is far better than one of 
peal only. Repot directly new growth is 
showing, and do not fear to reduce the ball of 
soil to about half of its original bulk. All Ferns 
should be well drained. We find them in moist 
and shady places, but it is upon banks that 
afford a quick drainage, and we must bear this 
in mind when potting. It is quite a different 
matter with Scolopendriums and the Osmunda 
regalis—the latter enjoying a boggy peat, and the 
former needing more water than the majority ; 
but, taken as a whole, we over-pot, under-drain, 
and confine ourselves too rigidly to peat. U. 
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TRHEHS AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS IN GARDENS. 


We have a store-house of beautiful flowering 
and evergreen shrubs, but their charm is too 


often destroyed by overcrowding. A Spirea ariz- | 


folia standing out by itself on the outer part of 
the lawn or in some other suitable position is a 
pleasure to see, not, however, when cramped up 
in that least beautiful feature of many gardens 
—the shrubbery. The visitor to large cities will 
learn many lessons how not to treat trees and 
shrubs. They are pruned on a system which 
reveals itself in an annual cutting or shearing 
back of living shoots to make the shrub conform 
to a fixed shape or prevent its neighbour 
growing into it. There is no sense in planting 
six things in space sufficient only for a single 
example to expand into its rightful contour and 
display its true character. A Guelder Rose 
thrust into a common ‘‘ shrubbery,” a positive 
pest-hole of vegetation, has no chance of extri- 


cating itself from a crowd of vigorous Laurels | 


or Privets, that overwhelm the most graceful of 
flowering shrubs. Placed by itself on the out- 
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Mock oranges, the graceful Guelder Rose 
struggling in the arms of hungry Privet, and 
Hollies smothered with far-reaching Laurels. 
| Privet is detestable ; it is dingy in colour, dreary 
| and mournful, evil-smelling, too, whenits creamy 
| flowers expand. Get plenty of the many beauti- 
ful flowering shrubs. C2 


THE MEXICAN ORANGE-FLOWER 
(CHOISYA TERNATA). 


Tuts is one of the most beautiful of flowering 
| shrubs, and far hardier than many suppose, as 
various notes from our readers have testified. 
| There is no doubt, however, that it is far more 
at home in the south of England and Ireland 
than in the north, and sometimes its wealth of 
glossy green foliage is set off by a flower display 
both in the spring and autumn. Itis a shrub 
that may well be planted near the house to get 
| the benefit of its Hawthorn-scented flowers, so 
named because of their resemblance to the 
|Orange-flower. It is very beautiful on its native 
Mexican hillsides, and should always have a 
| sheltered sunny position in the garden where the 
soil is well drained. 











The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata). 


skirts of the lawn the Guelder Rose displays | 


its fascinating form, the wealth of its heavy 
flower clusters, and varying foliage colour from 
the tender green of the early leaf until the 
change to crimson hues that portend its fall. 
Every tree and shrub must thus be respected 
and made to play its proper part in the garden 
landscape. 

Three golden rules must be observed in the 
management of trees and shrubs. 1. Give each 
sufficient space to develop, and plant it artistic- 
ally, having a true eye for the position best 
suited to its colour and form. 2. Never prune 
in the usual acceptance of the word, but remove, 
of course, dead and worn-out wood. 3. Don’t 
dig amongst the roots with a fork to irritate 
and destroy rootlets that are the channel of 
sustenance to the plant, but give surface- 
dressings when required. 

Those who possess gardens of half an acre or 
so cannot plant Oaks, Chestnuts, and tree giants 
of this character ; they are for the park, but as 
my previous chapter showed, one need not 
grumble. A hundred lovely and cherished 
dwarf trees and shrubs abound, and once a selec- 
tion is made, plant wisely. The ‘‘ swell” garden 
is often the last place to seek to know how shrubs 
should be planted. The shrubbery of many a 
domainis a sorry muddle—Lilacs crushed against 


From a photograph. 


Primula cashmeriana.—In Mr. G. F. 
Wilson’s Wisley garden this species has been a 
feature for some time. past. Hundreds of 
plants are blooming in various parts of the place 
where the conditions are naturally favourable. 
It can hardly be said that this Primula is culti- 
vated at Wisley, the method employed being 
to plant in suitable positions and allow the 
seedlings to remain just where they spring up. 
In this way the plant has been in a measure 
|naturalised, and the growth made is probably 
as free as is the case in its native habitat. Not 
lonly is this the case, but the effect is much 
better than if the plants were set out ina formal 
manner. P. cashmeriana delights in moisture, 
both atmospheric and at the roots, and should 
be planted where it gets some protection from 
spring frosts, which are apt to injure both 
flowers and foliage. The slight protection 
which deciduous trees afford is in a general way 
sufficient to secure the welfare of this pretty 
Indian Primrose.—Byr.Eet. 


Anemone fulgens (Hyham).—Evidently the bulbs 
had got mixed, as there are both the ordinary single and 
the double variety. You have nothing to complain of, a3 
far as we can see, from the flowers enclosed. 


A feathered Cyclamen (Ely).—Very distinct, 
and we should certainly keep the plant. It may remain 
constant, and become even more pronounced and 
pleasing, 
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CLEMATISES FROM SEED. 
GENERALLY speaking, as far as the amateur and 
gardener are concerned, the raising of the 
Clematis from seed is almost, if not entirely, 
overlooked. It is, however, extremely difficult 
to understand why this method of reproduction 
should be so ignored, for few plants are capable 
of yielding such satisfactory results as these. 
And this is more than ever apparent if a little 
care be exercised at flowering time in hybridising 
the blooms by keeping the varieties within their 
own sections or division. Some gardeners may 
perhaps regard the raising of such things from 
seed as unnecessary, seeing how many really 
good kinds exist among the named varieties. 
This fact, however, should deter no one from 
raising a batch of seedlings occasionally if only 
for the embellishment of the shrubbery or wood- 
land garden, for it should always be borne in 
mind that we have none too many of such 
beautiful climbers in our gardens, and, more- 
over, that however unworthy the seedlings may 
be when compared with the best named kinds 
now in cultivation, very few indeed would 
be unworthy a place in the garden. Many of 
the seedlings, while devoid of the florist’s idea 
of form or insuflicient substance of petal, 
have very good flowers, and many are pos- 
sessed of great freedom of blooming. . Any 
varieties possessed of the latter quality are cer- 
tainly worth a place at the base of many a dis- 
figured Araucaria or Wellingtonia, among whose 
branches these seedling Clematises might ramble 
to their heart’s content. Frequently among 
seedlings of this ‘class I have seen flowers of 
enormous size. Nor is it difficult to picture the 
result of some of these in the heyday of their 
flowering, rambling at will, it may be, over the 


| heads ofa plantation of Rhododendrons, Laurels, 


or covering a rustic fence or porch with a rich 
profusion of flowers of varied form. Asa rule, 


‘our gardens are by no means overdone with 


free-flowering climbers, so that there are abun- 
dant room and opportunity for planting seedling 
Clematises with a free hand. 

Seeds may easily be obtained in any garden 
where a few kinds already exist either by fer- 
tilising with their own pollen or by hybridising 
wherever opportunity offers. Frequently in hot 
summers a good batch of seed may be obtained 
without this assistance. Very often the seedlings 
are more vigorous than the grafted plants and 
less fear exists of breaking them, and for these 
reasons they are better suited for planting freely 
in the places mentioned. With the best-named 
kinds in the more prominent parts, the seedlings 
could be employed wherever an opportunity 
offered. I have stated that seeds are easily se- 
cured where a few varieties exist. And it is by 
no means a rare occurrence to get ascore of good 
seeds from a single head. With these beautiful 
climbing plants there is no waiting half-a-dozen 
years for the result, for if the seeds are sown ina 
cold frame in the late autumn as soon as 
harvested the plants would be fit for planting in 
May following, and would flower in the year 
ensuing. Any seed sown in the early spring- 
time should be raised under glass in slight 
warmth, always, however, placing the young 
plants in frames as soon as they are a few inches 
high. When it is remembered what a wealth of 
beauty we have in these Clematises, the great 
majority of which have resulted from seeds, no 
one having a large garden at disposal need 
hesitate for a moment. In planting out the 
seedlings, previously well started in pots, always 
give them the benefit of a good strong stake. 
When planting in the woodland or near some 
disfigured tree, dig out a large hole and refill 
with a barrowful of good rich soil. Near trees 
or in the shrubbery the soil will be much spent, 
and unless a good start is given them, the newly- 
planted Clematises will not make much head- 
way. Such things as these only need starting, 
and very few, I think, would object to see these 
free-flowering climbers rambling over the heads 
of Portugal or other Laurels or banks of Rhodo- 
dendrons when these latter had finished their 
flowering for the season. A little forethought 
when planting among the latter, as well as a 
little attention after, would prevent any detri- 
mental mass of the Clematis crowding the 
shrubs wanecessarily. K. 


Japanese Grasses (Luanza).—We do not know 
which of the many beautiful Grasses you mean by 
Japanese. Can you not give us some further guide ed 
name, either common or botanical, would be a guide. 
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FRUIT. 


RASPBERRIES. 
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There has hitherto been too much rule-of- | 
thumb business in the matter of 





PRUNING AND TRAINING 
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time. Those who have not previously made the 
grievous mistake of neglecting to shorten their 
newly-planted canes, as well as others who fail 
to profit by previous failures, are warned that, 


Or the popularity of Raspberries there can be | Raspberries. We are too fond of shortening | unless they forego all prospects of a crop this 


no two opinions. 

many grown. For dessert the Raspberry i 
scarcely so much appreciated as it ought to be, | 
but for pies and for making into preserve no | 


other fruit isin so great demand. It is one of | 


ing-shoots at the tops of the stakes or fences | 


and few lower down. The canes, whether | 


trained to single stakes, fences, or espaliers | 


Very rarely indeed are too/|all the reserved canes to one height, and, as a season, they will stand but a poor chance in 
s | consequence, there are usually thickets of fruit-| getting one in the next and following years. 


Unpruned or only lightly shortened canes may 
and do produce fruit, but it is usually of an in- 
ferior character or comparatively worthless, 


the few fruits that travel badly, and each dis- | formed with either wires or stakes, or grown added to which the plants will be exhausted in 


trict has, therefore, to grow enough for local | 
use—a point that tells more in favour of the | 


market-grower’s fashion (that is to say, without 
supports of any kind), should be shortened and 


the attempt, and form no young canes worthy 
of the name. Cut them down at once to within 


growers than the consumers. Fortunately, the|laid in at least of three different lengths, the|/6 inches of the ground, and if they were 
Raspberry is by no means fastidious as to soil | smallest of those reserved at the preliminary | properly planted all will push up strong young 


if only there is depth enough to afford a suffi- | thinning being the hardest cut. 


Shorten the | 


canes equal to bearing fruit next year. In this 


ciency of food and moisture during;t 1e time the | latter to a length of 18 inches, leaving others to | way the foundation of profitable rows of planta- 


fruit is swelling and ripening. 
Kven when the soil is shallow, 
resting on a hot or gravelly swh- 
soul, the plants can frequently b> 
kept in a healthy, productive 
state by means of heavy mulch- 


ings of strawy manure, these 
keeping the ground cool and 
moist. Raspberries are also liable 


to fail early on heavy, badly- 
drained soil, the foliage not 
attaining a healthy green hue, 
while the crops are light and the 
fruit small. On a moderately 
deep, fertile, loamy soil the plan- 
tations can be kept much longer 
ja a profitable condition, but, as a 
rule, fresh plantations should be 
made every few years, these taking 
the place of those showing signs 
of failure. It is worthy of note 
tat when Raspberries are planted 
among standard fruit-trees, all 
growing up together, they succeed 
wll for a considerable number of 
years, the partial shade afforded 
by the fruit-trees benefiting the 
Raspberries rather than other- 
wise. It is not to be expected, 
nowever, that planting among 
fruit-trees after the latter have 
grown to a large size will turn 
out so satisfactorily. On the con- 
trary, comparatively puny canes 
result from this planting on 
ground already exhausted of much 
that makes it fertile, and the 
thade is also too dense. There 
should, however, be no digging in 
of manure among the lines of 
cines, as this means the wholesale 
destruction of many fibrous roots 
with which the surface-soil ought 
to be crowded. Hoe and rake off 
weeds, if need be, and then mulch 
heavily with either strawy man- 
ure, peat-moss-litter (using this 
Jess freely), spent Hops, spent 
tarner’s bark, or decaying leaves. 
Anything of a very forcing nature 
oight not to be used other than 
sparingly. For instance, it would 
b> a mistake to mulch with kiln- 
lust or charred Barley sprouts 
obtained from maltings. A free 
upplication, or enough to act as a 
mulch, once, to my knowledge, had 
the effect of forcing young Rasp- 
berry-canes to a height of 9 feet, 
and their owner was very proud 
of them. It proved the ruin of 
the plantation, the plants not 
heing equal to the strain of pro- 
dacing a crop in the following 
year or of forming good serviceable canes 
since. Neither nitrate of soda nor sulphate | 
of ammonia ought to be used heavily by 
way of manure, as these also are liable to| 
force the young canes into undue luxuriance. 
One part of either of these nitrogenous 
manures ought to be sufficient for mixing 
with two parts each of kainit or other potash | 
salts and superphosphate of lime, applying the 
mixture in February, March, or early in April 
at the rate of 3 ozs. to the square yard. Liquid- 
manure may be applied with advantage to poor, 
ve l-drained soils during the winter and early 
spring months, and where solid and other | 
manures are but sparingly used, liberal applica- 
tions are of great assistance when the crops are | 
swelling. 





/may be left to a length of 5 feet or rather less. 


'er hand-pulling, those left in the rows or near 





The Prolific Raspberry. From a photograph, 


from 30 inches to 3 feet in length, and in the | 
case of the taller growers the strongest canes 


In this way perfect columns, fences, or hedges 
of fruiting-growths are had, and a greater 
weight of fruit obtained than by shortening and 
training in the common fashion. It is true 
somewhat hard pruning is apt to favour sucker 
growth from the roots, varieties of medium 
height being particularly liable to produce far 
more sucker growths than desirable. This may 
to a certain extent be checked by either hoeing 


to the old canes also requiring to be timely and 
freely thinned out. There must beno hesitation 
about pruning newly-planted canes or any put 





‘out either last autumn or up to the present 


tions of Raspberries will have been 
laid. Newly-planted canes should 
also be mulched, as owing to not 
having bad time to send their 
‘‘anchor ” roots down deeply into 
the soil drought will quickly affect 
them. They ought further to be 
assisted by watering during dry, 
hot weather in June and July. 


VARIETIES. 


Reference has been made to 
the market-grower’s plan of grow- 
ing Raspberries without stakes ; 
but it must be remembered that 
the old Beehive or Fastolf and any 
other tall-growing variety is un- 
suitable for this method of culture. 
If these were grown without 
support they would have to be 
arranged in rows not less than 
5 feet apart, and even at this 
distance they would sprawl badly. 
As it happens, tall growers can be 
wholly dispensed with, as there 
are at least four good varieties 
that are suitable for the purpose. 
One of the best of these is Carter’s 
Prolific, a good illustration of 
which accompanies these notes. 
This deservedly popular variety 
attains a height of about 4 feet, 
may be shortened to 3 feet, and 
the sturdy canes will then remain 
nearly or quite erect. It is a 
heavy cropper, and the fruits are 
large, firm in flesh, deep red in 
colour, and of excellent flavour. In 
Baumforth’s Seedling we have a 
good companion for Carter’s Pro- 
lific, this also forming extra sturdy, 
somewhat branching canes, which 
are rarely injured by frosts. When 
the ripened canes are shortened 
somewhat severely this induces an 
extra early strong growth of young 
canes, many of which produce fruit 
freely in the autumn. The fruits 
are large, firm in texture, dark red 
in colour, and richly flavoured. 
This and the foregoing variety are 
gocd travellers, and among the best 
to send to a distance for dessert. 
Hornet belongs to the same cate- 
gory. Superlative is intermediate 
between the medium and _ tall 
growers, and is suitable for either 
training to stakes and espaliers or 
for the market-grower’s method of 
growing, the sturdy canes when 
shortened moderately hard stand- 
ing well without supports. It is 
a heavy cropper, has large, rich 
red, finely-flavoured fruit. Fastolf, 
an old favourite, is not generally reliable, and, 
in my opinion, is inferior to Northumberland 
Fillbasket. K. 





Nut-growing for profit.—In thanking 
you for your excellent article on this subject in 
GARDENING, April 3rd, there are two more points 
on which I would like information ; these are 
what kind of artificial manure do you recom- 
mend as a substitute for farmyard-manure, and 
at what season ought it to be applied? Soil 
very light and sandy, and the trees old.— 
W. H. H. 

*,* Almost any quick-acting fertiliser may be 
used in place of farmyard-manure, such as bone- 
meal, fish, or guano, and others applied freely 
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early in the season from February to May, so 
that rains may wash them into the soil. In your 
tase nitrate of soda once in the spring, given in 
wet weather, would do good. On the other 
hand, in your light soil cow-manure would be of 
great value. 


Vine pests, etc. (Vince).—The insects in 
question are mealy-bugs, one of the worst pests 
one can have in a vinery, as they increase so 
readily at this season with the heat and mois- 
ture necessary for the Vines. Their destruction 
is difficult at this season. More can be done in 
the winter when the Vines are at rest, by 
thorough cleaning, scrubbing the canes with soft- 
soap and painting over with-Gishurst Compound 
when dry. Your only remedy now is to go over 
the Vines daily and touch the insects when 
found with a small brush dipped in turpentine 
or petroleum. The pest breeds so rapidly that 
if allowed free play it will destroy your fruit. 
Yes, liquid from the source named would be 
good used in moderation as the growth of the 
Vines increases, say when fruit is set. Vines in 
outside border do not need 
food for some weeks ; in fact, 
the soil is quite wet from 
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many of the Herbs, and it is in the hours of 
dusk, when leaves are damp with dew, and 
renewed vitality has been absorbed from the 
moist, cool air, that the incense of these is most 
purely sweet. SaiWViewks 


ee , 


THE AQUILEGIAS. 


A BEAUTIFUL race of hardy flowers is that con- 
sisting of the Aquilegias or Columbines, which 
are useful, too, for gathering for the house, as 
the stems are slender and graceful, and the 
colours refined. They are effective grouped 
among hardy perennials. During the past few 
years many beautiful hybrids have been raised, 
the result of crossing A. ccerulea with A. chrys- 
antha. This has given us a strain of great 
beauty, as well as remarkable for diversity of 
colouring. A single packet of seed of A. ccerulea 
hybrida will produce many distinct forms, all 
worthy of cultivation and making a most pleasing 
feature in the flower garden. Nothing can pos- 
sibly be more charming than a bed entirely 
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ceerulea) and to A. glandulosa. Both these are 
very charming and very distinct. The 


former has blue and white flowers and delicate 
thread-like spurs, while the latter, with its rich 
dark blue sepals and white petals, is very con- 
spicuous. Another distinct type is that known 
as A. sibirica, though by no means so graceful or 
beautiful as the above. 

Aquilegias should be regarded more as bien- 
pials. In deep and rich ground seedlings make 
rapid headway, and if transplanted when quite 
young, so much the better. From this time 
they should not be disturbed again till discarded 
altogether. Divided plants rarely give satisfac- 
tion even if they survive. Fresh seeds may be 
obtained at once, and if sown thinly in the open 
ground will make excellent plants for flowering 
another year. 





THE GLORY OF THE SNOW AND 
SIBERIAN SQUILL. 


THESE charming little spring flowers have, I 
think, flowered this season with more than their 
usual brilliancy. This is 
doubtless due to the mild 
weather experienced during 





heavy rains, Feed early in 
May. Blood and bone man- 
ures are good, but need time 
and an admixture of soil. 
Do you mean bone-meal or 
small bones? Large ones are 
almost useless. We fail to 
see how you need it with the 
others named above. Avoid 
excesses. Your temperature 
is right. 


Night-scented flow- 
ers.—Your correspondent 
who wrote about these on 
page 33, March 21, might 
add to his list Heliotrope, 
Nycterinia capensis, and 
Petunia nyctaginiflora, all 
half-hardy annuals. If his 
climate is dry enough, why 
not try some of the Kchi- 
nopsis, about which an arti- 
cle appeared November 17, 
1894, Vol. XVI.? I grow all 
he mentions, besides which, 
Violets, Daffodils, Pinks, 
Irises, Carnations, and 
Roses all add their perfume 
to the garden.—G. J. Pap- 
BURY, Axminster. 


On page 46 there 
appeared a short note on the 
above, the writer of which 
was anxious to hear of other 
flowers, besides those alread y 
grown by him—Nicotiana, 
Matthiola, and Schizope- 
talon—to which the property 
of distilling their odour 
during the hours of darkness 
belongs. There are, I believe, 
few flowers which bloom in 





the time they were pushing 
up their flower-spikes. Hard 
frosts, accompanied by falls 
of snow, have the effect of 
dwarfing growth, so that in 
some seasons the Siberian 
Squill does not seem able to 
push its flower-stems well 
out of the ground. This 
season the stems were un- 
usually long, thus showing 
off the flowers to greater 
advantage. The fine colour 
of Scilla sibirica renders it 
indispensable in gardens 
where hardy spring flowers 
are valued ; but it is a pity 
that so few seem to realise 
that neither it nor its paler- 
hued companion are unfitted 
for formal arrangement. In 
one garden I saw both Scilla 
and Chionodoxa dotted at 
regular intervals in little 
beds on the Grass; in 
another they were planted 
as an edging by the side of 
a long gravel walk, a thou- 
sand or more bulbs being 
employed. The owner evi- 
dently intended to have a 
good show of these little 
spring flowers, but their 
beauty was lost ; whereas, 
planted in informal clumps 
of from thirty to fifty bulbs 
together, their true decora- 
tive worth could have been 
realised. Both these bulbous 
flowers reproduce themselves 
freely from seeds, and that 
is one reason why they 
should have a place all to 
themselves, where the soil 





the open in England that 
entirely withhold their scent 
in the daytime, but most 
odorous blossoms become 
more fragrant as the twilight falls and the 
dewy hours of eventide approach. Then it 
is that the Double White Rockets breathe 
their rarest perfume, that the savour of the 
White Pinks and Carnations is purest, and that 
clambering Jasmine and Honeysuckle give forth 
their sweetest essence. Mignonette, Musk, 
Heliotrope, Bergamot, Sweet Sultan, Sweet 
Peas, Dictamnus Fraxinella, Narcissi, Hyacinths. 
Violets, Wallflowers, Hay-scented Woodruff 
(Asperula), White Lilies and Roses (especially 
the Sweet Brier, that welcomes the coming of 
the evening dews with balmy breath), Lilies of 
the Valley, and Sweet Alyssum, have all their 
distinct qualities and potencies of fragrance, 
Then there are the flowering bushes, such as 
Daphne, Lilacs, Syringas, Choisya_ ternata, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, while the sumptuous 
perfume of Magnolia grandiflora will flood the 
night air with sweetness. Other plants there 
are whose odours slumber till we brush their 
foliage with our hand—the Scented - leaved 
‘* Geraniums,” Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia 
gitriodora), Rosemary, Southern - woed, and 








Hybrid Aquilegias (Columbines). 


From a photograph. 


composed of these delightful plants. Ina cut 
state they are equally valuable. In the floral | 
arrangements of the dinner-table these are 
specially valued on account of their light and 
graceful beariag. As pot-plants for the conser- 
vatory they are very pleasing and most distinct. 
It is worthy of note that when established in 
pots dnring the previous yesr these plants will 
endure gentle forcing. In the open garden they 
succeed well in most soils, preferably such as 
are fairly well drained. One of the best for the 
border is A. chrysantha, with golden-yellow 
flowers. This will grow 3 feet high in good soil 
and nearly as much through where fully estab- 
lished. A. californica and its hybrids are very 
showy, the flowers of an orange-scarlet hue on 
a branching bush 2 feet or more high. A. cana- 
densis has scarlet and yellow flowers, which, 
however, are somewhat smaller than in the var- 
ieties named, but this is more than made up by 
their greater brilliancy. A. pyrenaica is also a 
useful species with lilac-blue flowers and the 
plant is dwarf in habit. The latter remark also 
appliss to the Rocky Mountain Columbine (A. 








about them is never more 
than lightly forked over. 
Every year young plants 
will appear, and thus in time 
colonies will be formed which will have a 
much more pleasing appearance than can 
be obtained by any kind of arrangement. Some 
years ago, when Chionodoxa Luciliz was intro- 
duced, I planted half-a-dozen bulbs together, 
and these have now developed into a thriving 
colony of more than a hundred strong, from the 
one-year-old seedling to the adult bulb in its 
highest state of development. The seeds 
are ever gathered, but fall to the 
ground, and come up without further care, 
and Iam sure that they grow more freely 
and come to blooming size in less time in this 
way than if sown in the ordinary manner and 
transplanted. This is, I am convinced, the true 
way to use bulbous flowers that reproduce them- 
selves freely from seed. Plant the parent bulbs 
well, and let Nature do the rest ; she will do it 
better than can be done by the hand of man. 
Artificial arrangements, however skilfully 
planned, are apt to contain an element of form- 
ality which is ever absent in a purely natural 
growth. 

In every garden positions may be found where 
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these little bulbous flowers can be established. | Jane, yellow; Gus Harris, rosy-lilac ; Purity, 
They are quite at home near trees or shrubs, white; and Framfield Beauty, a new deep rich 
where summer-blooming things fail. Making | velvety-crimson. This selection includes both 
their growth so early in the seasen, they are not | early and late sorts, and different types of these 
so much affected by the heat and drought | interesting flowers. 

which is apt to prevail at the close of May and 
beginning of June, and may therefore be grown 
successfully where tree-roots take out much 
moisture from the soil in early summer. 


Je CoB. 


Chrysanthemums onthe Continent. 
—The National Horticultural Society of France 
| will hold its annual show of Chrysanthemums 
|in the Tuileries Gardens, Paris, on the 10th to 
‘the 14th November next, the show having out- 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. grown its old quarters in the Rue de Geenaie 
velar /and the Palais de l’Industrie now in course of 
SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. | demolition being no long available. There will 
THESE charming little flowers we dealt with re- | also be a Chrysanthemum show in Brussels on 
cently, so need not enter upon the subject in, the 6th, 7th, and 8th November, in connection 
detailnow. There is great variety to be obtained | with the International Exhibition to be held in 
both in colour and form, and their period of | that city this year. There is a large number of 
flowering extends from the end of October until | classes provided, and medals will be awarded of 
the end of December. The majority of varie- various kinds to the successful exhibitors. 
ties, however, are seen in best condition during) Stopping Chrysanthemums (@. R. 
the early part of the latter month, when they | Roach).—Mme. Carnot may be stopped third 
are specially useful for all kinds of decoration. | week in April and second crown buds retained ; 
Half-a-dozen blooms of some of the medium-| Duchess of York, first week in May and first 
sized sorts placed in a vase, and not shorn of | crown; Mutual Friend, first natural crown, no 








A group of the Single Chrysanthemum Miss Rose. 


their foliage, make a pretty table decoration, 
and they can be used also to fill the smaller tubes 
and bowls dotted about on the table-cloth. It, 
is better to grow them in bush form, and then | 
when the buds appear to leave one bud on each | 
shoot, as in this way a plant may be made to| 
perfect an immense number of flowers for cut- | 
ting, and for the decoration of the conservatory 
the plants present a mass of colour. The variety | 
portrayed here is a pretty dwarf one named | 
Miss Rose, and this is also one of the earliest to | 
bloom. It is also very free-flowering, the colour 
white, suffused with rose. Other good sorts 
are Mary Anderson, white, suffused rose; and | 
its sport, Miss Annie Holden, lovely canary- 
yellow ; Mrs. D. Crane, is a distinct flower of a 
lovely shade of cerise-pink ; Mrs. A. E Stubbs, 
purest white, is one of the best recent additions ; 
while Kate Williams, a rich golden-yellow sort, 
is valuable for cutting ; May Jeal, rose-violet, 
lined white, is a useful addition to those of this 
colour, and should be included in every collec- 
tion. Other good sorts are Eucharis, pure white, 
extremely free; Golden Star, clear yellow ; 
Jane, white; Miss Covill, deep chestnut-red, 
d varf ; Purity, white ; Terra-cotta, terra-cotta ; 
Treasure, bright yellow, a good late decorative 
sort ; Scarlet Gem, bright scarlet, free ; Yellow 





stopping being necessary with this sort; Aus- 
tralian Gold, strong plants will give second 
crown naturally ; Hairy Wonder, natural first 
crown. We should be disposed to stop Fred 
Waterton second week in May and retain first 
crown bud. Mrs H. Weeks is a very late sort 
and ought to have been stopped quite a week 
before these notes appear, so stop the growths 
at once and retain first crown buds. We find a 
difficulty in answering these queries, as we do 


not know the condition of your plants. 





(A. B. LZ.) Thismatteris highly important, 
and although many sorts will give the best buds 
naturally, and without any stopping whatever, 
yet a few of the more important sorts are assisted 
by stopping on certain specified dates. W. 
Tricker and W. H. Lincoln should not be 
stopped, but buds which show towards the end 
of August retained. Source d’Or will give you 
flowers during November without stopping, 
while Mary Anderson (one of the best single- 
flowered varieties) will also come to time with- 
out any interference with its shoots. L. Can- 
ning, J. S. Dibben, and Marie Louise should be 
stopped first week in May and first crown buds 
retained. W. H. Woodcock and Eda Prass 
may be stopped during second week in May, and 
first crown buds retained. We should be dis- 


posed to stop backward plants of Major Bonaffon 
third week in May and retain first crowns. 
Stanstead White will give first crown buds 
naturally. Follow cultural directions given in 
GARDENING from month to month, and you 
cannot well make a mistake. 


Starting growing Chrysanthe- 
mums (Allen Duke).—Aimost all your varie- 
ties are of easy growth, and need no special 
treatment. Source d’Or is a free-growing sort, 
and may be allowed to develop terminal buds— 
the last kind which the plant develops. 
W. Tricker, Louise, Gloire du Rocher, Mme. 
Toller, and Mrs. Forsyth are best from second 
crown buds—the second buds after the break is 
made; and Geo. Glenny is one of the prettiest 
decorative incurved sorts, and should be 
flowered on the terminal buds. Beauty of 
Exmouth, Enfant des Deux Mondes, and Inter- 
national may be stopped at once and second 
crowns retained. Waban had better be stopped 
at the end of April. The buds of W. H. Lin- 
coln should be retained during the last week of 
August. 


Old Chrysanthemum plants (Luena). 
—The only thing possible with your plants, 
supposing you want them to regain vigour, and 
also give youa better floral display next autumn, 
is to divide them at once. You will find they 
will very readily divide, and one old plant may 
make quite a number of new ones of a useful 
size. First shake the old plants out of their 
pots, also removing the soil from the roots. 
You will then see how easy it is to break off 
portions each bristling with a plentiful supply 
of roots, and if these be potted up into smaller 
pots—perhaps 6-inch pots will be a suitable size 
—they will soon go ahead and fill these with 
new roots. A light, gritty compost should be 
mixed, comprising two parts loam, one part 
leaf-mould and rotten manure in equal propor- 
tions, and plenty of coarse sand. When the 
potting is finished, place the plants in a cold- 
frame or a cool greenhouse, and leave them there 
until it is seen they are making progress.. Keep 
the frame close at first, admitting air gradually 
until they may be exposed altogether when 
danger of frost is past. Repot into 9-inch or 
10-inch pots when ready, and flower them in 
pots of this size. 

Pinching Chrysanthemums (Anzious). —We 
cannot tell you respecting exhibition varieties of the 
Chrysanthemum simply because you do not name the 
varieties, and the treatment of these varies somuch. But 
for decorative purposes you can stop them early in June, 
and again by the middle of July, to great advantage. 


Later than this is apt to check the free formation of 
flower-buds upon the majority of varieties. 





Zygopetalum intermedium.—This is 
one of the most easily grown of all Orchids, and, 
like Z. Mackayi, to which it is closely allied, 
can be kept year after year without any appar- 
ent diminution of vigour. It is also a very 
handsome plant, and is admirably suited for 
growing along with ordinary warm greenhouse 
plants. It has stout egg-shaped pseudo-bulbs 
and strap-shaped, bright green leaves 18 inches 
in length. About half-a-dozen flowers are pro- 
duced on a long, stout scape, each flower close 
upon 3 inches in diameter. The sepals and 
petals are green, stained with brown blotches. 
The lip is extremely beautiful; it is 14 inches 
across, of rounded outline, the bluish-white 
ground being freely marked with deep purplish- 
blue lines, the whole covered with short down. 
Z. intermedium is very frequently seen in 
gardens under the name of Z. Mackayi, but the 
true Mackayi, which appears to be a rarer plant, 
has a smooth lip. and the lines on it are blue 
without any purple tinge. The two, neverthe- 
less, are so closely related that even Reichen- 
bach made the latter a variety of Z. Mackayi. 
Both these plants can be grown in the interme- 
diate-house, potting them in a compost of peat 
and Sphagnum and giving them copious supplies 
of water during the period of active growth. 
Both are natives of Brazil, Z. Mackayi having 
been introduced in 1827, the other seventeen 
years later. 

Self-coloured Cinerarias.—We enjoy greatly 
self-coloured fiowers, and were charmed with the fine self 
Cinerarias which we lately saw in Mr. James’ nursery at 
Farnham Royal, near Slough. There were many colours, 
but all selfs, such as deep blue, pure white, purple, 
crimson, and others, in each case the mass of colouras the 
various varieties are grouped together making a striking 
display. There are s0 many poor colours amongst 
Cinerarias that a series of self and beautiful colours is 
welcome, 
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ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium Boxalli (7. W.).—The 
intermediate-house is certainly the best place for 
Cypripedium Boxalli, choosing a moist, shady 
position. Odontoglossum Phalenopsis was in- 
troduced under this name in 1850, but since 
that time its generic characteristics have become 
more thoroughly understood by modern 
botanists, who without hesitation placed it 
under the genus Miltonia, and is accepted as such 
by the majority of Orchid eultivators. This 
beautiful Miltonia is a native of Ocana, where it 
grows chiefly on the trunks and branches of 
trees in more or less shade, and always in damp 
situations. It isa rather delicate species, and 
requires careful management at all times. It 
should be placed in an _ intermediate-house 
temperature, and where the thermometer is 
never allowed to fall below 50 degs. during the 
winter months. In summer the Odontoglossum- 
house is a suitable place for it, or where an 
equable temperature of about 60 degs. canbe main- 
tained. At all times the plant should be placed 
out of the line of draughts from the ventilators, 
as its thin, grassy foliage is liable tu become 
spotted from this cause. This species may be 
grown either in pots or shallow pans, with but 
a very thin layer of the ordinary Orchid compost 
to root in. It should be well elevated above the 
rim of the pot or pan, and an abundant supply 
of tepid rain-water is necessary, especially when 
the plant is in full growth or in bloom. The 
pseudo-bulbs and leaves of this Miltonia are 
particularly liable to the attacks of thrips and 
red-spider ; and unless the plants are free from 
these troublesome pests they will never grow 
satisfactorily. Without doubt, one of the best 
means for their destruction is the XL All 
vaporiser. 


Sphagnum Moss (Querist).—The sample 
enclosed is not the true Sphagnum Moss, and 
we could not with any confidence recommend its 
use in preference to the ordinary Sphagnum. 
The samples of soil and leaf-mould are such as 
is generally used in gardens for the potting of 
stove and greenhouse plants. Such terrestrial 
Orchids as Disa grandiflora, Disa Veitchi, Disa 
racemosa, D. Kewensis, D. Langleyense, D. 
longicornu, Bletia hyacinthina, Habenaria bona- 
tea, Satyrium aureum, §. carneum, S. erectum, 
S. cucullatum, S. candidum, the Madeira 
Orchis foliosa, and the numerous varieties of 
British Orchis would all grow admirably in it, 
and would, providing that ordinary care be 
exercised in watering, shading, and ventilation, 
thrive well in your cool greenhouse. Epiphytal 
Orchids, as a rule, grow best when potted in 
good fibry peat (the sample sent is an inferior 
one) and Sphagnum Moss, mixed together in 
about equal parts. For suitable epiphytal species, 
the various kinds of Odontoglossums, Oncidiume, 
Masdeyallias, Cymbidiums, Cypripedium insigne, 
and Sophronites grandiflora, mentioned in the 
reply to ‘“‘W. J.,” would do very well in your 
greenhouse; but we would strongly advise 
you to keep the frost out by every means avail- 
able. We do not advocate window culture for 
these plants, there being an insufficiency of 
atmospheric moisture, upon which the successful 
culture of the majority of Orchids mainly 
depends, Yes; you could grow your Persian 
Iris in pots. It is the natural habit of this 
species to bloom when the leaves are only 
2 inches or 3 inches high. Iris are impatient of 
root disturbance at any time, their flowering 
being much hindered thereby. Plants that are 
established increase very rapidly, and flower 
with more freedom if allowed to remain undis- 
turbed. They like plenty of sun and air, but 
should be carefully protected, if possible, from 
east and north-easterly winds. After flowering 
the plants should be dried off and exposed to 
full sunshine. When growth recommences in 
spring plenty of water should be afforded at the 
root. If the plants become properly matured 
by exposure to the sun there is no reason why 
they should fail to give their full complement of 
bloom next spring. 





Odontogiossum luteo-purpureum 
sceptrum.—Among many varieties of this 
favourite species the above is as distinct as 
any. On a golden-yellow ground colour large 
deep brown blotches are so freely displayed 
as to nearly cover the sepals and petals. There 
is also a large brown nearly round blotch on 





the pale yellow lip, and the whole of the 
segments are deeply cut and prettily undulated 
on the edges. Both this and the type are 
natives of New Grenada, and are easily grown 
in a cool, moist house. 





AERIDES ODORATUM. 


THE subject of our illustration is the best 
known of all the Aérides, and it is the species 
upon which the genus wasfounded. It has been 
in cultivation in Hoagland now close upon one 
hundred years, having been introduced into the 
Royal Gardens at Kew about the year 1800. 
Aérides odoratum is an Orchid well worthy of a 
place even in the most select collections, it being 
of a vigorous constitution and easy to cultivate, 
and its sweetly-scented flowers are an especial 
attraction. Other equally beautiful kinds which 
deserve to be more generally cultivated may here 
be enumerated, as Aérides Lawrence and its 
yellow variety Sanderiana, A. Lobbi, A. suavis- 
simum, A. Larpentie, A. Fieldingi, A. virens, 
A. Veitchi, A. Lindleyanum, A. crispum, A. 
quinquevulnerum, A. expansum, etc. Taking 
the species as a group, some of them will be in 
bloom from May to September. These epiphytal 
Orchids require a stove or Kast Indian house, 
but it is advisable, where a high temperature is 
maintained, to stand them in the coolest 
position available. For convenience they are 





A fragrant Air-plant (Aérides cdoratum), 
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maculata, P. Lagenaria, Vanda tricolor, V. 
suavis, Lelia anceps, Sobralias, Cypripedium 
niveum, C. bellatulum, C. Harrisianum, C. 
Sedeni, C. Lawrenceanum, C. barbatum, C. 
Spicerianum, C. callosum, C. Hookeri, C. Argus, 
etc. Also Cclogyne cristata, Dendrochilum 
filiforme, D. glumaceum, Epidendrums ad 
Stanhopeas. In the other house where the 
summer temperature is about 60 degs. and in 
winter from 40 degs. to 50 degs., providing a 
moderately moist atmosphere can be maintained 
at all times, you should commence with the 
following : Odontoglossum crispum and _ i's 
varieties, O. triumphans, O. luteo-purpurevm, 
O. Halli, O. Rossi, O. coronarium, Masdevallias, 
Maxillarias, Cymbidium eburneum, C. Lowi- 
anum, Cypripedium insigne, Disa grandiflora, 
Disa Veitchi, Disa racemosa, Oncidium cuculla- 
tum, O, Phalzenopsis, O. Marshalli, O. concolor, 
O. dasystyle, O. macranthum, and the pretty 
scarlet Sophronites grandiflora. This latter 
house, having all the afternoon sun upon it, 
must be well shaded as long as the sun shi €s 
upon the roof, otherwise these cool and shad: - 
loving species above enumerated will quickly 
deteriorate. 





Lilium auratum failing.—We have 
carefully examined the growths of Lilium 
auratum sent by ‘*C, H.,” and would have pre- 
ferred fuller particulars of the local 
circumstances. ‘‘C. H.” remarks: 
‘*The auratums looked splendid, and 
it was not until they were some inches 
high that the plants became diseased.” 
If the plants have not been plunged over- 
head in ashes highly charged with 
sulphurous gases we have no hesitation 
in regarding it as a case of imperfect 
bud-formation in the autumn of last 
year, which, assuming the bulbs are 
imported, would be the result of lifting 
much too early in their native home. 
If this is the correct view of the case 
it may be readily verified by allowing 
some of the stems to attain their maxi- 
mum, as though intended for flower- 
ing, when it will be found that, in place 
of the abundance of flower-buds so 
usual in these plants, the extreme 
point will be barren. And we incline 
to this view from the fact—at least, 
in the examples before us—the disease. 
so-called, centres itself in the summit «f 
the growth and diminishes lower down 
the stems. ‘°C. H.” will be able to 
judge best of this by the appearance of 
his plants generally. In very large 
importations an occasional bulb or so 
will exhibit the same tendency, though 
by no means to the extent described by 
our correspondent. We have also had 
similar experience of bulbs that have 


best grown in pots, which should be filled, been kept out of the soil far too late before 


nearly up to the rim with crocks, with a sur- | being planted. 


face of living Sphagnum Moss. The proper | 
and best time for root disturbance is in early 
spring, but if during summer the Moss on the 
surface becomes rotten it may be picked out 
and fresh Moss substituted. Throughout the 
growing season these plants require moderate 
waterings at the root, and an abundance of 
atmospheric moisture after closing the house 
early in the afternoon. Every care should be 
taken that no drip from the roof or from the 
watering-can finds its way into the centre of the 
growth or axils of the leaves, as the plants are 
liable to injury from this cause. Insect pests, 
as scale and thrips, will be sure to attack the 
plants if left long without being sponged ; it is 
also necessary to sponge the leaves occasionally 
to remove dust. During winter when these 
Aérides are at rest only sufficient water is neces- 
sary to prevent the leaves from shrivelling. 
Now that their flowering seacon is at hand, care- 
fully avoid the retention of the spikes on the 
plants for too long a period, or small weakly 
plants will over-flower themselves. W., B. 





Orchids for conservatory (IV. /.).— 
For the conservatory kept at 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
you should try such species as Dendrobium 
nobile, D. chrysanthum, D. Wardianum, D. 
crassinode, D. Pierardi, D. thrysiflorum, D. 
densiflorum, D. Farmeri, Cattleya Trianz, C. 
Mossi, C. Mendeli, C, Bowringeana, Pleione 


In the case of this species, as, 
indeed, others of the genus, a new bulb is 
formed within the old one each year, and raising 
the bulbs unduly early would end disastrously 
in so far as this season’s flowering is concerned. 
It is, however, quite within the region of possi- 
bility that the flowerless bulbs of this year, with 
good treatment, will develop into good roots, and 
not only flower better next year, but make perm: » 
nent groups of much value for the future The 
great majority of bulbs of this Lily vanish after 
flowering, so that established groups would be 
welcome, and, as ‘‘C. H.” is interested thereir, 
are worthy a trial. The cultural conditions 
appear correct so far as stated, and, unless the 
points have been in direct contact with poisonot s 
gases, the failure is beyond the control of our 
correspondent. 


309 —Daffodils not flowering.—The Daffodils co 
not flower every year, but alternate years I have many 
times explained this matter to my friends, who have com- 
plained of the same thing. This I can answer from 
experience as being quite correct.—E, Vokrs, Kings- 
worthy. 

Disease in Carnations (Jura). —The only 
disease having a resemblance to that described by “‘ Jura” 
is one comm nin America and notinfrequent in England— 
namely, bacteriosis, and caused by bacteria, Tne only 
remedy is to cut off the diseased portions, and if the plants 
are badly attacked destory them.—J. D. E. 
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GRAFTING FRUIT-TREES. 


OnE often possesses a fruit-tree that is in full 
health, but of indifferent quality as regards its 
crop ; orone may wish for some other variety of 
the same fruit. We do not propose taking this 
article upon the lines followed by trade growers 
who are aiming at a large quantity of young 
plants, but to assist our readers towards secur- 
ing a better or more desirable quality of fruit. 

The previous occupier of your garden may 
havo planted, say, an Apple, Pear, or Plum for 
culinary purposes, whereas you would much 
prefer a table fruit. Provided the plant is 
healthy and not over aged, there is no reason 
why full advantage of its established roots 
should not be taken, using them as foster roots 
to another variety. Moreover, it too often 
happens that you could not find room for an 
extra tree and leave the less desired one 
standing. 

Do not cut the tree down to the ground, but 
lop off all but a few (four or five) of the 
healthiest and best placed branches as a base for 
future growth. It is obvious that these will 
vary very much in thickness, therefore we show 
three distinct methods of grafting. In Figs. 1 
and 2 the graft and stock are of similar dimen- 
sions, and are so clear that we need only add the 
scion should be about 9 inches long and the join 
between scion and stock occupy some 3 inches to 
4 inches of this. Should the scion be a little 
smaller than the stock, follow out the plan of 
whip-grafting shown in Fig 2, but do not remove 


more from the stock than will allow of the edges 
of the scion fitting upon one another. 

But it sometimes happens that the stock is 
very many times larger than the scion, in which 
case Hig. 3 should be our guide. Cut out a piece 
of a thick bark only, as shown at c—d. Prepare 
the scion (AB), and fit it together similar to kz, 
Fig. 3. From one to four grafts may be set 
upon an extra size stern, and also if only one or 
two such stems or branches are available. But 
you must not attempt to graft upon an old and 
gnarled stem ; it must be healthy. Except in 
the case of a young standard or half-standard 
being cut down, we would not elect to work 
more than two grafts upona stem. The opera- 
tions, as shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3, will need 
firm binding together with matting, and the air 
kept off. 

his is the more necessary because grafting 
is carried out during the latter part of March, 
atime when we are more than usually subject 
to drying windsand sun. At this date, too, the 
sap will be on the move, both in scion and stock. 
Unless sap be moving we should not get so 
healthy or quick a join, and thig greatly facili- 
tates the removal of thick bark necessary to 
curry out the operation shown in Fig. 3. A 
graft or scion should consist of the previous 
seison’s wood, and contain three or four healthy 
eyes or buds. A good way to avoid the effect 
ot drying winds, and at the same time keep the 
grafts air-tight, is to get a little clay or stiff 
earth, mix some short hay, straw, or “horse- 
droppings with this, moisten and beat until the 
whole is easily handled, ahd then plaster ebiit 
around the bottom of the scion and stock. Tie 


this on again, and when finished it will resemble 
a silkworm’s cocoon, 

The prunings of any desired variety may be 
used as grafts, and if obtained from a distance 
are better laid in damp earth for a few days to 
plump up before use. Take care that the 
young growths are not broken off by wind and 
rain. Secure them to sticks firmly fastened to 
the stock, with the tops going some 2 feet or 
3 feet beyond the graft. 

You need not manure, nor need you fear the 
foster roots will produce too strong a growth. 
The top check, and consequently lessened de- 
mand, will not encourage more sap than the 
scion and a few natural breaks from the original 
stock require. As time goes on remove all but 
growths from the scions, and you will soon have 
a fully-established fruiting-tree at less cost and 
labour, and in far less time, than if the old tree 
was removed entirely and a young one from the 
nursery substituted. 

Of course, you will graft a Pear upon a Pear, 
an Apple upon an Apple or Crab, and so on. In 
the nurseries Paradise, Quince, Crab, and 
other stocks are used ; but in our case, where a 
recognised common fruit forms the stock, we 
must keep to such kinds. 


CUTDOOR PLANTS. 


EFFECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN THE 
MIXED BORDER. 


THE writer of the article on ‘‘ Herbaceous Plants 
Massed ” (p. 47) mentions some subjects which, 
when associated together, produce pleasing 
colour-contrasts. Such well-defined contrasts 
are valuable, and when met with should be made 
a note of for future use. One of the most 
charming colour-schemes I ever recollect seeing 
was afforded by a line of White Japanese 
Anemones flowering against a low wall which 
was covered with the leafage of the large 
Virginian Creeper, then in the zenith of its 
vivid, crimson beauty. This distinct effect was, 
naturally, very fleeting, but its evanescence 
did not detract from its loveliness. I 
find an excellent foil to the purity of Anemone 
japonica Honorine Jobert in the tall Lobelia 
cardinalis, which, with me, grows to the height 
of 4 feet, more or less, and whose glow- 
ing crimson flower - spikes retain their 
beauty for a lengthened period. These 
Lobelias increase year by year, and are left 
in the ground, totally unprotected, during the 
whole winter, though I believe there are few 
gardens where this system can be followed with 
success. When situated in proximity to such 
strong-growing subjects as the Japanese 
Anemone they should be lifted as they are 
starting into growth in the spring, and the 
ground liberally enriched before they are 
replanted. Galtonia candicans, associated with 
the Scarlet Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, corms of 
which can be purchased at a very cheap rate, 
forms another very effective contrast, as does the 
pure white Phloxes and Salvia patens. The 
latter cannot be classed as a hardy herbaceous 
plant, though in my own garden it has passed 
through the winter unscathed. Its rich blue is, 
however, of so rare a quality that the little 
trouble entailed in storing the roots through the 
winter is amply repaid by a lavish display that 
adds breadths of wondrous colour to the border, 
After the White Madonna Lily there is no self- 
coloured Lilium so striking as L. chalcedonicum, 
which should be grown in sufficiently large 
clumps. Indeed, in all colour-pictures where 
contrast is aimed at it is of vital importance that 
the hues be laid on with a broad brush—i.e., 
that the colour-masses are of sufficient volume 
to create a distinct and instantly appreciated 
contrast. Amongst other good effects that may 
be cited, while upon this subject, are those of a 
colony of Poet’s Narcissi rising from a carpet of 
Blue Forget-me-not and the Scarlet Lychnis 
(L. chalcedonica), backed by White Galega. 
Nothing, unless it be the geometrical designs, 
which are happily becoming rarer year by year, 
is more fatal to the placid atmosphere that should 
invest our gardens than the promiscuous dotting 
of the borders with varied hues. The eye that 
is rested by broad waves of colour and those 
suave harmonies where tint almost imperceptibly 
merges into tintyas in the autumn Starworts; 
the Hybrid Aijtilevias and Alstreenteriasy and 
which some portion of the garden should be 
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always capable of affording, is distracted by such 
trivial patchwork and seeks repose in vain. 

As regards the staking of tall plants—on 
which subject several writers have lately 
touched—some support is indispensable in the 


case of many, such as Dicentra spectabilis, the 
Oriental Poppies, Galegas, Michaelmas Daicies, 
and others; but this may be given without 
imparting to the plants the sheaf-like appear- 
ance that is so justly condemned, for if, while 
growth is being made, some thin Bamboo-canes, 
painted green to harmonise with the foliage, 
are thrust into each clump, the outer canes 
inclining a trifle from the centre, the growth 
will be made naturally, and can be easily re- 
tained in position by being loosely looped to 
the canes with tarred twine. Staking has 
more to do with the appreciation of beautiful 
flowers than is generally imagined. The 
artistic eye revolts from the picture presented 
by tightly-bound, towzled flower-heads mana- 
cled to coarse wooden spars. Staking is usually 
done too late and too hurriedly, with the 
result that fair form, one of the chief attrac- 
tions of a garden, is hopelessly marred. When 
carried out carefully in the manner suggested 
it is practically unnoticeable. 8. W. F. 


SIONECROPS. 


THE common Stonecrop is frequently to be seen 
clothing dry banks, and very pretty it looks 
when covered with its bright blossoms. We 
have many of these creeping Sedums, varying 
considerably in colour, but ail having the same 
prostrate habit—all remarkably hardy and quite 
indifferent to heat and drought. They flourish 
in the poorest soils ; in fact, they seem to delight 
in the very conditions that are fatal to so many 
hardy flowers. There is a golden variegated 














variety of the common Stonecrop that is remark- 
ably effective at this time of year. In winter it 
goes green, but until the return of longer days 
the points of the shoots take on & bright tint’, so 
that larye patches glow liké gold’ in the sptiny 
sunshine. Those who may have dry banks 
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difficult to clothe will find these Sedums better | maintained throughout the dull months, the pots 
than anything else—better even than Grass, which | being plunged in old tan or leaves just deep 
ina very dry summer will parch and turn brown, | enough to cover them, a little moisture about 
whereas the Stonecrops will all of them remain | the roots being supplied. Under this treatment 
in excellent condition. Among them may be] the plants will gradually lose their leaves, and 
planted bulbous flowers, such as Scillas, Nar- | they will then require no water whatever at the 
cissi, Crocuses, Fritillarias, etc., and very happy | roots until the time comes round for starting 
they will be under such circumstances, and the | them again, for which the middle of March or 
flowers will not be splashed with dirt, as fre-}even later will be sufficiently early. They 
quently happens when the plants grow on the | should then be pruned back like Vines, cleansed 
bare earth. Another way of using this very | of insects, etc., if necessary, then subjected to 
enduring family is to pot them for the embel-| an increase of temperature, slightly moistening 
lishment of window ledges during the winter|the roots and syringing overhead with warm 
months. The generality of flower-lovers fill] water. When it is seen that the plants are 
their windows with tender things for the | just moving into growth they should be 
summer, but with the exception of here and|repotted, as much of the old soil as can 
there some shrubs or conifers, one rarely | be removed without destroying the roots being 
sees any attempt at filling up the vacant space | picked away ; they should then be returned to 
when the season for tender flowers is over. | the same pots, and be grown on in a light house 
Nothing can be better than the Stonecrop for | or pit. By the end of April they may require a 
winter decoration. In the course of a couple of | shift into a sizelarger pots. Good strong plants 
years they will completely drape the sidés of | will do well in the same pots for three years, 
the pots, and even in the hardest frosts they | but then they should have when in growth fre- 
will remain fresh and bright. quent supplies of weak liquid-manure, For the 
J. CoRNHILL, Byfleet. | rafters of a stove-house the Allamanda isa fine 
plant, growing and flowering with great freedom 
there, and it is also, generally speaking, if in 
good health, quite free from insect pests. Other 



































blossoms until the autumn. Indeed, I consider 
it a much better plan to start with young plants 
than se2d at this season, as the seedlings, which 
are very tiny things at first, are somewhat slow 
in growth during the early stages, and even with 
care and skilful culture it is a long time before 
the first spike appears, while if at all neglected 
they will do little or no good the first season. 
On the other hand, the young plants soon make 
a rapid growth, and begin throwing up the 
flower-heads when potted and placed in a little 
warmth at this season. 


The Streptocarpuses are not very particular as 
to soil, succeeding more or less well in any 
moderately light, sweet, and nutritious compost ; 
but by preference a mixture of nice sandy loam, 
with an equal part of peat, a little leaf-mould, 
and some fine sand, should be employed. In 
default of peat, use more leaf-mould, and add a 
fifth or so of Cocoa-nut-fibre. A sprinkling of 
soot and bone-meal is also always beneficial. As 
these plants are not deep-rooting subjects plenty 
of drainage should be used, filling the pots a 
third full of broken bricks, sma!l coal-cinders, 
or burnt ‘‘ ballast,” with a layer of rough 
siftings over. For the same, wide, shallow pots 
or deep pans are more suitable than anything of 
a deeper make, 











































INDOOR PLANTS, 


NEGLECTED PLANTS Der darter they een SP eaactea te Small plants for potting now, or shortly, are 
ee bo i : - conservatory. H. B, | readily obtained by sowing the seed in June, 


instead of earlier. As it will germinate without 
any artificial heat, this plan suits those who 
have no warm-house or pit better than the other ; 
all that is necessary is to place the pot or pan of 
seed in a quiet corner of the greenhouse, cover- 
ing it with a square of glass, and shading, if 
necessary, from sun. The soil must also be kept 
regularly but moderately moist throughout ; 
even in the winter, when at rest, the soil should 
not be allowed to become very dry, as the plants 
are practically evergreen, and if the fleshy 
leaves, in which the plant’s vitality is stored, 
shrivel or die, the plant itself perishes. 


When the first leaves of the tiny seedlings 
have attained a length of nearly half an inch, 
they should be pricked off into other pans or 
boxes, in the same manner as Begonias or 
Gloxinias ; from these they are to be transferred 
singly to small pots (thumbs or 2 inch) when 





THEsE plants, although now very seldom seen 
in our gardens, are most valuable for the decora- 
tion of the conservatory in summer, there being 
so few flowers possessing such a bright yellow 
colour that can be employed for that purpose. 
The long, trumpet-shaped flowers in trusses of 
fours and sixes, with which a few well-grown 
plants are studded, produce a brilliant effect 
where shades of red in flower and foliage in 
other plants are predominant ; the individual 
flowers also last much longer in the conservatory 
than in a warmer place in summer. The Alla- 
manda is one of those robust-growing, easily- 
managed stove-plants that do well for decora- 
tion after being grown up to the flowering point. 
If kept out of the way of cold draughts of air in 
the conservatory, it will grow slowly and flower 
from the beginning of June to October, and the 
varieties 1 have found best suited to this purpose 


THE STREPTOCARPUS. 


AtuoucH this undeniably pretty plant 
attracted a good deal of attention soon after its 
first introduction, and bid fair to become a 
favourite greenhouse and window subject, yet 
the last year or two its popularity appears to 
have waned somewhat, and neither the plants 
nor seed are in request to anything like the 
extent that their merits deserve. Certainly the 
blossoms are neither so large nor so richly 
coloured as those of the Gloxinia and some other 
Gesneraceous plants; but on the other hand 
they are produced in such profusion, and 
continuously over so long a period, as to amply 
compensate for any defects of the kind alluded 
to, while, lastly, the plants are of such remark- 


are A. Hendersoni and A. nobilis. 


pot. 


larger than those of A. Hendersoni. 
every respect a noble flower. 
easily raised from 


Curtines, which strike as freely as Fuchsias 
if put in sandy light soil and placed ona bottom- 
heat of 80 degs. or thereabouts ; also in a common 
dung-frame they will, if placed under bell- 
glasses, very speedily root. The cuttings should 


be made of short-jointed, half-ripened wood, 


and be inserted singly in thumb-pots, so that 
without 


they can be readily shifted on 
injuring the young roots. The points of the 
newly-struck plants should be pinched out, and 
after further growth, whentwoor three joints have 
been made, the points of the shoots should again 
be pinched out and the shoots tied outwards to 
sticks, thus laying the foundation for a future 
plant of good shape. When this has been 
accomplished the plants may be allowed to grow 
on and flower. 

Portia, ETc.—Suppose the young plants to 
be grown in a close, moist pit, in which the pots 
are plunged in leaves or tan, attention must be 
paid to shifting on as the pots become filled 
with roots, A very fibrous yellow loam, witha 
mixture of rotten horse-manure, suits them 
admirably. The Allamanda is a gross feeder 
and strong rooter, and therefore the usual 
admixture of peat is not necessary. It is in the 
second and succeeding years of the life of the 
plant that we find it most useful for the conser- 
vatory. If autumn or spring-struck plants have 
been grown on the first season they will be good 
specimens in 10-inch pots by October, and will 
then begin to ripen ofi. I would winter them in 
a pit where a temperature of 50 dégs. can be 


The former 
is an exceedingly free-blooming kind, showing 
its flowers on much shorter growth than any of 
the other varieties ; the flowers are also larger 
than any, excepting A. nobilis. It can be easily 
grown to a shapely plant by tying the shoots to 
a few sticks placed around the margin of the 
A. nobilis is a more robust grower, and, 
unlike the other, which is smooth in all its parts, 
its wood and foliage are covered with fine hairs ; 
the flowers are a pale yellow, but very much 
It is in 
The plants are 
























truly an ‘‘ everybody’s plant.” 


and delicate 


colouring of the 


time than most others. 


there is an obvious tendency to run too much 
to pale purples, slate, and dull blues in the 
flowers. But the skill of the hybridist will, no 
doubt, correct this defect also in due time. 

A packet of seed, sown any time in Januar 
or February, in a moderate warmth (60 degs. 
to 70 degs.), will, if the seedlings are pushed on 
and potted as quickly as possible, afford pretty 
little flowering plants in 3-inch or 34-inch pots 
by the month of August, and these, after 
flowering in an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture until the end of October, or possibly a 
little later, kept safe from frost, and potted on 
again in the spring, will furnish fine, many- 
flowered examples in 5-inch or 6-inch pots the 
following summer. 

Or young seedling plants, which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate, can be procured and 
potted, and if these also are potted into 24-inch 
or 3-inch sizes, starting them into growth in 
a gentle warmth, and shifting them on into 
4-inch or 5-inch pots later on, when sufficiently 
advanced, they will commence blooming in May, 
and produce a constant succession of the delicate 


ably easy culture as to render this really and 























Easily managed and brought to perfection as 
they undoubtedly are, yet good, well-flowered 
plants are by no means as frequently met with, 
in amateur’s gardens especially, as they should 
be. Those usually seen are too small, cramped 
at the root, or starved, to show their true 
character and beauty, and the few straggling 
trusses of bloom afforded by such plants are 
comparatively ineffective, owing to the small size 
individual 
blossoms—hence the Streptocarpus has, I fear, 
come to be regarded by too many lovers 
of flowers as a poor, weedy subject, hardly 
worth growing. This is a mistake, as when in 
good condition the plant is a really beautiful 
one, and retains its beauty for a much longer 
The size of the blossoms 
is doubtless capable of considerable improve- 
ment, and this, indeed is being done already, 
but there is certainly a want of variety and 
richness of colour in the blossoms; the white 
kinds are admirable, but in most ‘strains ” 


large enough, or they may be inserted in the 
‘‘store” pots or boxes, and not potted singly 
until the early spring. 


As regards treatment, although these plants 
enjoy a genial warmth in the spring, and again 
during the autumn, a high temperature is 
unnecessary and indeed injurious. They enjoy 
a constantly moist atmosphere, with shade from 
all bright sun, and thrive, if anything, better 
when kept at a distance from the glass than 
near it, B. C. R. 





Treatment of Arum Lilies (4rwm).— 
Arum Lilies at this time of the year are some- 
what too far advanced to receive another shift, 
unless required to flower very late. After the 
Easter festival they are thought little of, as there 
are so many varieties of choice flowers to take 
their place. About the second week in May itis 
advisable to stand the plants out-doors, placing 
them in a sheltered position under a south wall 
or under a large tree, where a little protection 
may be given in the case of late frosts. Water 
should not be given so liberally ; gradually dry 
the plants off until the foliage has died away, 
and afterwards water sparingly for a few weeks, 
but not to allow the plants to become dust-dry. 
This will cause injury. In July or August the 
plants will commence to make new growth, 
when potting and dividing should be performed. 
Turn them out of the pots and shake all the old 
soil away from the roots and divide according to 
the size the plants are required. After potting 
plunge the pots in a border in a warm position, 
or in ashes if the space in a border cannot be 
spared, as this keeps the roots moist and cool. 
Another method of treating Arumsafter they have 
finished flowering is to harden them off outdoors 
for a few days and then plant out in a border or 
in a vacant place ; but should the season be dry 
it is advisable to water occasionally. At the 
beginning of August the plants will make new 
growth, when it is time to lift them and pot on. 
But by planting outdoors the plants make more 
roots, so it is necessary to give much larger pots. 
When potted place in a cold-frame and syrings 
two or three times a day to prevent the foliage 
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from turning yellow. At the end of September 
a place should be found for them in the green- 
house where plenty of light can be given to pre- 
vent the plants from getting drawn, both for the 
lants in the frame or those plunged in the 
rder, Continue syringing once or twice a day 
when the weather permits, and give air judici- 
ously. Arum Lilies are useful for forcing, and 
if stood in a warm-house, where a temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. is maintained, they 
will flower in October, and are acceptable for 
Christmas festivities. Green-fly infests them 
occasionally, but by free use of the syringe or 
an occasional smoking with Tobacco-paper this 
can be prevented if taken in hand as soon as 
noticed. 





LAW. 

Licenses for male servants — 
gardeners.—lIn these gardens two men are 
employed for whom male servants’ licenses are 
taken ; there is also a lad who has been em- 
ployed here for four years, but for whom no 
license has yet been taken. The excise officer 
now says a license must be taken for him, as 
he would be called an apprentice, but there 
has been no agreement for any apprentice- 
ship. Is a license necessary ? — ConsTant 
LEADER. 


*,* If the lad is merely an ordinary labourer, 
doing only spade work and receiving ordinary 
labourer’s wages, a license is not required, but 
otherwise a license must be taken out for him 
whether an apprentice or not. It is presumed 
the gardens in question are not market gardens ? 
—K. C. T. 

Law queries.—Queries must only be sent relating to 
matters concerning the garden, such as to garden property, 
market or otherwise, greenhouses, etc. Many queries 


relating to other matters have been sent, but these do not 
come within the scope of this journal. 





Classes for village flower show 
(@. L. F. S.).—In starting a village flower show 
the classes for the various competitions should 
for the first year be of a very simple kind, and 
should include those in which there is every 
reason to believe you would ensure keen rivalry. 
Classes for a dish of Peas, Round Potatoes, 
Kidney Potatoes, six autumn Onions, or a large 
number of Spring Onions, three Cabbages, three 
Cauliflowers, three Lettuce, bunch of Turnips, 
bunch of Carrots, six Beet, dish of Broad Beans, 
two Marrows, and collections of vegetables four 
sorts and six sorts distinct. Single dishes of 
bush fruits might also be asked for. Straw- 
berries, too, should have a class made for them. 
Collections of fruits, four sorts and six sorts 
distinct, would be likely to be popular. A class 
for a collection of salading might well be pro- 
vided. In the way of plants, window-boxes 
filled with plants would brighten the show. 
Classes for one, two, and three window-plants 
should also be encouraged. Fuchsias, ‘‘ Gera- 
niums,” and such simple plants are easily 
grown by cottagers. For the more ambitious 
exhibitors a group to occupy, say, 12 superficial 
feet would form an interesting exhibit. A nose- 
gay of garden flowers, collections of six bunches 
hardy annuals and six bunches hardy flowers, 
should further assist to make a floral display. 
Collections of herbs are useful things to encour- 
age too. ‘Two or three prizes in each class 
should be provided, the sum in each case being 
determined by the funds at your disposal. A 
smallsubscription should be paid by each member, 
say, ls. 6d. or23. 6d. perannum. When sendingin 
the entries, at least five clear days’ notice should 
be given. Each exhibitor, when sending in his 
entry, should be provided with an entry form, 
stating that the produce he proposes to stage 
has been grown by him. Fix a convenient time 
when exhibits must be ready for the judges, 
whose decisions must be final in all cases. No 
exhibitor should be allowed to receive more than 
one prize in the same class. You should 
endeavour to obtain the help of persons of 
influence in your neighbourhood by requesting 
them to make exhibits “not for competition,” 
by these means making the show additionally 
attractive. The exhibits might also form object 
lessons for the villagers to copy, or to aspire to. 
Do not tax your exhibitors by charging entrance 
fees, but let their annual subscriptions suffice. 
The County Council lecturer or any real 
practical gardener from a distance ‘should 


answer the purpose of ajudge. Have aclass for 
wild flowers for the members’ children, as this is 
always very popular. If you send a stamped 
envelope we will send an old prospectus. 





THE DOUBLE WHITE ROCKET. 


THE Rocket, or Dames’ Violet, though con- 
sidered by some indigenous to Britain, is yet a 
doubtful native plant, but it is well-known. It 
is of tall growth, so much so that it is perhaps 
doubtful if the double varieties have originated 
from it, especially as while the single form will 
grow almost anywhere, the double forms require 
a cool and moist situation to succeed well. 

I have met with three forms of the double 
Rocket ; one, the purple or reddish-purple, and 
there is a form of this which was produced some 
years ago under the name of Compactness, but 
which differed only slightly, if at all, from the 
original type ; the strong-growing French white, 
with its large and delicately tinted blush flowers, 
and the dwarfer-growing and smaller-flowered 
pure white, a delightful hardy plant where it 
will do well. This last seems to be very im- 
patient of heat and drought. Away in the north 
it appears to have two blooming seasons, in 
May and June and again in the autumn; but 


a few weeks young suckers will be thrown up, 
and they will form roots for themselves. These 
can be taken off and planted out under a hand- 
glass or in a cold frame in light sandy soil, be 
well shaded from the sun, and carefully watered. 
With good management these soon grow into 
excellent plants. If the suckers are not rooted 
when taken off they soon strike under a hand- 
glass in a suitable sandy compost. Cuttings are 
sometimes made out of the flower-stems that are 
allowed to remain, but they do not generally 
make such good plants as the suckers. 

In suitable localities the young plants when 
sufficiently rooted are put out in nursery beds, 
some well-decomposed manure being added when 
planting is done, or, as a matter of precaution, 
they can be wintered ina cold frame, and planted 
out in spring not later than March. 

Snails are apt to be troublesome at times, 
devouring the leaves and robbing the plants of 
verdure, and a small green caterpillar, which 
generally makes its appearance in April, will 
locate itself in the centre of the bud of the 
flower-stem ; its locality is soon discovered by 
the leaves being drawn together. A hunt should 
be made for this marauder. Some sharp sand 
spread round the plant stems will lessen the 





danger from the attacks of snails, 





Sweet Double White Rockets. 


that is brought about by the treatment given it 
by those who cultivate it well. I remember on 
one occasion seeing a border of plants in the 
north, and the White Rocket made one line, and 
very striking it was, blooming later, it is true, 
than in the south, but the way in which it had 
been treated conduced to this result. There is 
what is known as the double yellow Rocket 
(Barbarea vulgaris flore-pleno), with its small 
double yellow blossoms produced in the form of 
spikes ; and I have heard of one gardener in 
Scotland who had every season (some years 
ago) a border formed of the four types of Rocket ; 
the front line, a row of the dwarf double white ; 
then one of the crimson; then a row of the 
French white ; and finally a line of the double 
yellow. I think it is very likely that there 
exists in Scotland—or certainly did exist a 
quarter of a century ago—one or two distinct 
types of the red or crimson Rocket, and we may 
perhaps hear something of them again. 

While the single Rockets produce seed, the 
double forms do not, and increase can be had 
only by means of suckers or cuttings. A good 
plan to adopt with the double forms is to cut 
them down to within 6 inches or 8 inches from 
the ground when the flowers have faded, stir the 
surface soil round the plants, and top-dress with 
some good light soil, say well-rotted leaf-mould 
and sand in equal proportions. In the course of 


From a photograph by Mr. 8. Wyndham-Fitzherbert, Torquay. 


The Double White Rocket is always worthy 
of being well cared for, and I trust that the 
foregoing remarks may tend to call attention to 
this undoubtedly fine garden plant. R. 


Azaras.—There are three species of these 
Chilian shrubs, all of which will thrive with 
the protection of a wall ; infact, they will often 
stand as isulated bushes. The hardiest and the 
most graceful is A. microphylla, whose small, 
very dark shining green leaves are arranged in 
two opposite rows on the shoots ; the branches 
also are produced at regular distances apart and 
droop gracefully, the effect of the whole being 
that each branch presents the appearance of the 
frond of a Fern. A larger-leaved, but less 
graceful species is A. integrifolia, while A. 
Gilliesi considerably exceeds the other two in 
size. Where A. integrifolia is trained to a 
wall, a place should be chosen for it where it is 
not at all necessary to keep the plant secured 
closely to the wall, as a good deal of the beauty 
of this Azara is lost if trained too stiffly. 


Sixth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 15s. 
The English Flower Garden: Views of the mest 
Beautiful Gardens and Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants, their Culture 
and Arrangement. London: John Murray, and of all 
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GARDEN WORK.’* 


Conservatory. 


Fires will be required a little longer at night if the house 
is to be kept gay, as plants brought from a warm-house to 
& Cold one will suffer ; but 50 degs. at night will be quite 
high enough, and it will be better to let the fire out in the 
morning and light it again in the afternoon, and on very 
mild nights the fire need not be lighted at all. There is 
nothing in which errors of judgment are likely to do so 
much harm as in the management of fires, and there is less 
room for errors at this season when the fire is permitted 
to go out on fine mornings, and the fuel saved will more 
than compensate for the time taken in lighting the fire. 
Well-grown Mignonette is always attractive ; but first-rate 
examples arenot met with everywhere. Inthe first place we 
must have a good strain, and in the second it must be well 
grown. Nice plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots are useful in 
the conservatory, and may be taken into the rooms when 
required. To grow Mignonette well the loam must be good 
and not too light. We are very particular about our loam 
for Ohrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, and Mignonette. The 
loam of the district is not good enough, and we get it by 
rail from a spot where we know it is good, although the 
expense is considerable. It is said a good workman 
never complains of this, but it is useless trying to 
grow first-class stuff in bad loam. Having secured good 
loam, it can be lightened and enriched by adding a little 
old cow-manure and leaf-mould, with some sand, and if the 
loam is stiff a little old plaster broken up fine may be 
added, or charcoal-dust may be useful. Drain the pots 
well, and ram the soil in firmly. Sow theseeds thinly, and 
grow in light position, and do not overwater at any time, 
nor yet permit the plants to get dust-dry. Mignonette is 
worth all the trouble bestowed upon it, as there is s0 much 
difference between the good and the bad. For winter 
blooming Mignonette is sometimes sown in April and 
grown as single plants, pinching off the plants all summer : 
but pinched Mignonette is not so fine as where it is grown 
in very fine soil and flowers without pinching. For flower- 
ing now in 5-inch pots September is time enough to sow. 


Stove. 


Gloxinias will be coming into bloom. Other plants 
which associate well with these are Streptocarpuses and 
Saintpaulias, and a small house filled with these plants will 
have a very cheerful effect. Gloxinias are easily raised 
from seeds, and they are also easily propagated from leaf 
cuttings. A small leaf is cut off where it can be spared, 
the stalk of the leaf is inserted in sandy peat, and the pot 
plunged in bottom-heat and shaded from bright sunshine. A 
tuber will form at the bottom of the stem that will make a 
flowering dh the next season. Saintpaulias may be 
propagated in the same way. To obtain large plants of 
Gloxinias pot in rich soil. They are usually in poor, light 
stuff, such as sandy peat. Give them some old dung, and 
have large flowers and massive foliage. Ihave often struck 
the tops off Achimenes to obtain dwarf-flowering plants for 
room decoration in 5-inch pots. They strike freely in 
bottom-heat at this season. Streptocarpi are pretty 
things in a small way, and are easily raised from seeds. In 
syringing stove plants do not damp Gloxinias or Maiden- 
hair Ferns, and, as regards other things, make sure the 
water is soft and pure. Rain kept in clean tanks is the 
only safe water to use for syringing. Nothing is worse 
than to have plants with foliage encrusted with a deposit 
oflime. A little shade will be necessary on bright days, 
but roll up blinds if the sun goes in prematurely. There 
should be plenty of flowers in the stove. 


Vineries. 

If the houses are at all stuffy or draughty through 
careless ventilation there will certainly be something go 
wrong. It may be rust on the berries, or mildew will 
attack the foliage and fruit ; but mildew sometimes comes 
through dryness at the root—in fact, any check will in 
some houses be the prelude to the appearance of mildew. 
If the Grapes have been scalded, or if they have cracked in 
previous years, do not stop quite so closel y. Leave them 
a good breadth of foliage, and, above all, be specially 
careful about the ventilation. Young hands will not take 
the necessary trouble. When they think the house wants 
air they will throw it open all at once, instead of beginning 
a little earlier with a small crack and gradually increasing 
the opening as the sun gets higher in the heavens, 


Peach House. 

In thinning Peaches, have the crop on the upper side of 
the trellis. This can easily be managed where the trees are 
healthy and the blossoms set freely. Good fruit can be 
grown 6 inches apart if the trees are well nourished with 
liquid-manure, or, if artificialg are used, sprinkle over 
the border and water. Peaches do best in firm soil, and 
the soil should have some body in it; but it must also con- 
tain some lime, or, if it does not, some old plaster should 
be worked into the border. Keep the young wood trained 
in. Finish disbudding now in late houses, and see that the 
inside borders are moist. 


Cucumbers. 


In warm-houses the growth is now very rapid, and the 
stopping and tying of side shoots must have prompt and 
regular attention ; but it adds to the general strength of 
the plants to leave the main stem unstopped till it is 
approaching the top of the house. Frequent top-dressing 
in small quantities of rich, turfy loam and old manure are 
essential to vigour and free bearing, and a moist atmos- 
phere and a damp condition of the roots are necessary to 
perfect success. 


Mushroom House. 

A little salt in the water has an invigorating effect upon 
beds which haye been some time in bearing. Buildings 
exposed to sunshine are not suitable for Mushrooms in 
Simmer. A north aspect is best for the Mushroom at 


that seasor., 
Window Gardening. 
Propagating, repotting, sowing seeds, tying, pinching 
young shoots, and sponging foliage should be included in 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
eho later than is here indicated wit equally gcecd 
results, 
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Planted out Lettuce from seed-rows and sowed more 
seeds of Cos and Cabbage varieties. Planted more 
Gladioli and finished planting Hollyhocks and a few new 
Carnations which have been brought in. Put in more cut- 
tings of Fuchsias, Bouvardias, and various stove plants. 
Shifted on Camellias. Putin cuttings of Her Majesty Pink 
to raise plants for forcing. They will be planted out and 
lifted in September. Potted off cuttings of winter-flower- 
ing Salvias, Eupatoriums, and Poinsettias. Tying down 
young wood in early Peach-house. Stopping and tying 
Cucumbers. This work comes often now, in the same way 
as work in vineries, Melon-houses, etc. Thinned Grapes 
in second house, consisting of Hamburghs, Buckland 
Sweetwater, and Madresfield Court. The last-named isa 
fine Grape when well done; should not be pinched too 
close, and the ventilation must be perfect. Made a new 
plantation of Violets. 


the routine work now. Begonias are starting even ina 
cool place, and must be repotted. Bulbs which have done 
flowering should be planted in the garden. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Rock plants and Ferns will transplant safely now. It is 
sometimes necessary to rearrange rock plants, as some of 
the strong-growing things may require to be reduced in 
size. Very often, in making and planting new rockeries, 
common things are put in to fill up, and these, if not 
watched, may smother the better kinds. Ilike to seea good 
mass of colour on large rockeries, but in small gardens 
some sort of proportion should be kept in mind when 
planting. A mass of the common pink-flowered Heath is 
pretty, and when established gives no further trouble. 
Alyssum saxatile compactum and Arabis albida are showy 
now in masses. They are not rare or choice, but may be 
used where mu?zh space has to be covered inexpensively. 
A few days ago I saw a large mass of Saxifraga oppositi- 
folia just budding for blossom on the top of a rockery that 
will be charming when the flowers expand. The rockery 
is an interesting feature, and it may be added to from time 
to time as required. Prepare the ground for Dahlias. In 
most places this will have been done. A little good loam 
and manure should be added to the site of each plant if 
the soil is not first-rate. The beds for Asters and Stocks 
should also have some extra attention given if very fine 
flowers are wanted. A good mass of the yellow-flowered 
Forsythia viridissima is very showy just now in the shrub- 
bery. It comes in with Almonds, and makes a pretty 
contrast with the Pink Ribes. 


Fruit Garden. 

What an important thing shelter is to the fruit grower 
on a large scale! In a less degree it is important also to 
the small people who have only a few reds of round, and 
in selecting sites for new fruit plantations this matter of 
shelter must be kept in mind. A very useful shelter may 
be got up quickly by planting somewhat thick Willow cut- 
tings. They may be planted in alternate groups of the 
red and yellow-barked varieties to be an ornamental 
feature, and the produce will be worth something if cut 
when large enough for the basket-maker. Of course, 
Willows grow best in damp soil, but they make good 





RULES FOR CORRBHSFPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers ave inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
Jor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epis0R cf 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lun- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ta sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should he repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING hag to sent to press some 
time in advance cf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt «f their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agarnst the query replied to, and our readera will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 


growth in any fairly good soil. 


lants may be given later. 


pots, plunging in a steady bottom-heat. 
time to plant new borders with young Vines, 


into growth. 
Vegetable Garden. 


Marrow Peas, sown thinly now, will be ready for gather- 
ing from the middle of July till the end of the month, 
In warm, shel- 


according to tie climate of the district. 
tered borcers a few dwarf French Beans may be planted. 
French Beans will be coming on now in pits. 


structures. 


glass. Sow Basil and Sweet Marjoram in heat. 


summer. Early Potatoes, as they work through the soil, 


should be sheltered in some way. Earthing-up will be 
done if no other form of protection can be given. Early 
Turnips very often run to blossom, therefore sow in smail 


q'iantities Snowball or the Strap-leaved Stone. The main 


crop of Carrots should be sownif not alreadyin. Beet also 


may be sown now for early use, buta further sowing should 


be made of the long-rooted kinds at the end of the month 
Medium-sized are of more valne 


or first week in May. 
than large ones. Sow a few more Leeks for transplanting. 
E. Hoppay. 





THH. COMING WEHEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from A pril 17th 
to April 24th. 


Pricked off Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, 
and Marigolds. We want the plants to be as strong as 
possible when set out. Potted off Cyclamens from boxes. 
Sowed Chinese Primulas and a pinch of Cinerarias for early 
blooming. Pricked off seedling Begonias ; shall grow on 
in heat and plant out in June. Sowed Cockscombs—both 
the old-fashioned sorts and plumosa. Pricked off Balsams. 
We shall have a bed of these planted thinly over a ground- 
work of yellow Tufted Pansies. The Pansies will be 
planted immediately, and places left for the Balsams when 
ready. A bed planted in this way last season was a great 
success, being something out of the common. The Balsams 
will be 23 feet apart. Sowed Ne Plus Ultra Peas and 
Ne Plus Ultra and Canadian Wonder Dwarf french Beans ; 
the French Beans were sown on a warm border. Turned 
out more plants to harden in cold frames. Ohrysanthe- 
mums are being shifted into 6-inch pots as oppertunity 
offers, taking the strongest plants first, placing in cold 
frames where plenty of ventilation can be given. Pricked 
off more early Celery; some of this will be used for 
flavouring when quite small. Sowed Vegetable Marrows 
and Ridge Cucumbers in pots in frames ; the seeds soon 
germinate, and when hardened off and the weather settles 
earliest plants will be set out under handlights or other- 
wise protected. Sowed main crop of Scarlet Intermediate 
Carrot. Thinned down Carrots on hot-beds by drawing 
out the largest for use. Quite smal Carrots when young 
can be used for soups. Sowed main crop of Beet. Put in 
‘uttings of Sage, Thyme, and other herbs. Made a new 
led of Mint. Spinach is sown between rows of Peas. 



















I have had large masses of 
the Golden Willow growing in sandy soil, which had been 
trenched up and manured. Melons will do well in hot- 
beds now if started right—i.e., have a well-made bed, and 
are planted in good loam without any enrichment. Stimu- 
Melons usually make growth 
enough without till the crop is set, and strong, robust 
plants do not set well till some of the vigour has been 
worked off. Start with the idea that Melons should not be 
shaded ; if we begin to shade it is difficult to leave it off, 
and soft foliage will fall a prey to red-spider. It is best to 
have two plants in a light if the lights are of the ordinary 
size. Repot succession Pines and take suckers off old 
stools, and after dressing the bottoms pot firmly in 6-inch 
This is a good 
If the young 
lants have been kept cool they will only just be breaking 


It will be 
unsafe to keep them in forcing-houses now, as they often 
introduce red-spider, and where a supply of early vegeta- 
bles is required a number of pits or frames should be 
provided ; so much may be done with these cheap glass 
We might grow as good Lettuces as the 
French if our gardeners would make a greater use of cheap 
If a small 
stock of Mint is planted at the foot of a south wall green 
thoots will be gathered there now, and later on a patch on 
the north side of the wall will yield green shoots for the 


ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary go infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GaRDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 
Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their querie: , 
as some require longer answers than others and are pu 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but tire is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 





3833—Celestial Sweet Brier Rose. — Has any 
reader heard of this kind? I should be much obliged for 
information about it, and where it may be obtained ?—E. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


38i—Narcissus Codlins and Cream not true 
(Chepstow ).—This variety would not throw up flowers of 
Eggs and Bacon. You have got the bulbs mixed, or the 
wrong variety has been sent. 


385—Tomato failure (A Constant Reader).—The 
Tomato-plants have had a check of some kind—probably 
sown too thick, kept too long in seed-pots ; or from excess 
of cold and moisture, probably both. 


386—Tennis-lawn from seed (Hampshire )— 
We have very little doubt it is a fungus of some kind and 
would like to see a portion. Dress with soot or wood- 
ashes ; it can hardly be insufficient depth of soil in such 
marked and small patches. 


387—Treatment of Begonias (New Beginner ).— 
You need not fear about your Begonias yet. The treat- 
ment is fairly suitable, but we hope you gave them a sandy 
and peaty compost. If you can afford an additional 10 degs. 
of heat for a time so much the better. 


388—Artificial manure for Onions (E. W.).— 
Use it freely, but, as to quantities, 80 much depends upon 
the soil, the plant, and the stage of growth. To destroy 
crickets, place some sweetened beer in saucers, with sticks 
for the insects to ascend, and this will attract them. 


389—Guano for Strawberries (4 Constant 
Reader). —Both guanos are of about equal strength. Give 
a slight dressing during a shower if possible, and use at 
the rate of 3 0z. to the square yard. Two dressings will be 
enough—one now, and another in three weeks’ time. 


390—Plants for back of greenhouse (/nquire7). 
—There are many subjects suitable. You could plant the 
Heliotropium (Cherry Pie), the Abutilons, Asparagus 
plumosus, Bougainvillea glabra, Clematis indivisa lobata, 
Habrothamnus elegans, or either the red or white 
Lapagerias, 

391—Dragon-plant unsatisfactory (4. C. W.).— 
It is neither insect nor disease that is attacking your plant, 
but either drip from the roof of your conservatory, or sun 
burning through drops of water being upon the leaves, or, 
perhaps, acting as a lens while remaining upon the glass, 
More spots upon foliage are caused thus thanmany suppeése, 

392—Treatment of Seakale (4A. B.).—You donot 
say if you have cut the Seakale. If you have, remove the 
pots at once, fork up the soil, adding manure if decayed 
and can be spared. The plants will need little further 
attention—only removal of flowers as they show—and well 
repay good supplies of liquid or fish-manure in wet 
weather. 


393—Book on table decorations (R. Soden).— 
We do not know of a book on table decorations—at least, 
not of recent publication. We have with this issue of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED commenced a short series of 
articles on the above subject. The whole subject is gone 
into thoroughly, and we have no doubt you will find the 
matter desired. Blending of colours and the uses of 
foliage —two important features — are especially con- 


sidered. 
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894—Treatment of Rhododendrons (£. R. 7.) 406—Christmas Roses after flowering.— 
—The Rhododendrons you name are quite hardy, and may | Should Christmas Roses that have bloomed in pots in acold- 
be planted outside at any time in June. Keep them cool | frame be still kept in pots, or planted out, as I shall want 
and fairly moist until that time. We would say plant out | them in pots again another year? Also Bleeding Heart? 
at once were it not that, being in pots, they are probably | —Anxiovs. 
under cover, and so more forward than would be suitable *,.* Plunge the Christmas Roses in soil wpon the shady 
for outside weather at present. Give a peaty soil or else a | gq? of a wall about the end of May. Do not put them out 
fibrous turf. before—it.e., if you have forced them much. You can lift 

39%—Protecting orchard in spring (H.) —Your again when flower-crowns show next winter. 
list of fruit is a very good one, but we fear by covering as 
suggested you would not get the best results, and it is 
expensive. On the other hand, we think you will get a 
fair crop in district named if you pay attention to pruning 
and feeding. The trees will bloom late, and probably 
escape pest. Read ‘‘ Week’s Work” this week. There is 
a note on the subject. 


393—Fern with scales (Warren).—The name of 
your Fern is Asplenium bulbiferum. It is generally called 
the New Zealand Fern, but is found in Australia and other 
countries. Your plant is slightly troubled with the 
common scale, and it is very difficult to kill without harm 
tothe Fern. Touch the insects with a little insecticide and 

















28 over, or keep in pots. 


407—Daffodil and Narcissus bulbs not 
flowering.—I have groups of these (all hardy kinds) 
planted last November year in asouth border. Last spring 
they flowered a little, but this spring have not flowered at 
all, though they have fine clumps of healthy-looking 
leaves. What should be done to them to secure flowers for 
next spring ?—ABBEY. 

*.* We would lift them when ripened, and replant. 
Please say soil, and give a little more information when 
repeating query re Lilies. 
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You ma» | 
plant out Bleeding Heart (Dielyt:a) when all fear of frest | 

















a soft brusb. 


quite natural. 


397—Buying Chrysanthemums, etc. (C. B.).— 
You can purchase Chrysanthemums at any time, and, if 
Celery 
would not give a good cropif planted later than the end of 
August or very early in September ; but this depends very 
You can move 
Roses and perennials in September during some seasons ; 


’ 


perennials vary so much, and you do not even hint at the 


carefully packed and potted, they flower well. 
much upon the season and treatment. 


class of subject you mean. 


398—Vines (Anxious).—You need very little advice; 
But we would not allow more 
than half-a-dozen bunches to a Vine this season, nor would 
we carry more than the main rod further up the house 
yet. This depends much upon the distance the Vines are 
If only 6 feet, one cane at present is ample; if 
Tapping 


your plans are so good. 


apart. 
8 feet or 10 feet, you may use two, but not three. 
the rod assists in distributing the pollen, and so often 
secures & more even set of fruit. 


399 — Starting Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
(W. E M.).—The conditions under which you are starting 
your tubers are all that could be desired. The only fault 
You have done 


is the lack of moisture in your treatment. 
right so far, but as the roots are emitted from the corms 


you should give water, just keeping the soil moist. Repot 
tae plants when the roots work their way down the side of 


tne pot, and before becoming too much entangled near the 
base. They must not be allowed to get potbound. 


400—Distance to leave seedlings apart 
(Lambeth),—Leave six of Agrostis nebulosa, eight of A. 
pulchella, six of Eragrostis elegans, and ten to twelve of 
the Rhodanthe Manglesi. The first three are exceedingly 
pretty Grasses, and easily grown if you take care to supply 
water by standing thé pots in a shallow pan, in preference 
to overhead supplies. When ripening they must be kept 
rather dry. The Rhodanthe needs the same treatment ; 
but a little liquid-manure from the time the flower-buds 
ghow until they open is a great help. 


401—Culture of Amaryllis (E. Garnett ).—The 
name of the species forwarded is A. equestris, introduced 
to England many years ago. It has now very little value 
commercially. The small bulbs can be grown on until they 
reach the full size, when they will flower. There are so 
many fine varieties of Amaryilis now cultivated in gardens 
to be obtained at a cheap rate or that may readily be 
raised from seed, that such as A. equestris are not worth 
growing, except as botanical plants. During the growing 
period the plants require a hot-house temperature. After 
flowering they make up their growth for next season, and 
when growth is completed water is gradually withheld, no 
water being given for three months during winter. The 
bulbs are repotted and started again with heat and 
moisture in January.—J. D. E. 


402—Treatment of certain plants (Energetic). 
—We name your specimens with pleasure, but what a 
mixture! From the hardy Larch (No. 4) to the stove 
creeper Ficus repens(No.7). Nos. 1 and 2can be propagated 
similar to the Cacti. No. 1 is the Candle-plant (Parmen- 
tiera cerifera); 3 is the Liquidambar ; 5 is Chorozema, but 
which variety we are unable to decide ; 6 we cannot name 
from the portion sent—it was in such bad condition ; 8 is 
Habrothamnus elegans; 9, the Lemon-scented Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora); 10, Acacia armata; 11, Pyrus or 
Cydonia japonica; 12 is unrecognisable. If you will 
forward a piece of growth and bloom of those we cannot be 
certain of from this consignment we will give you the 
names. They will succeed in the greenhouse, except the 
Cydonia, Liquidambar, and Larch, which are, of course, 
hardy trees. The Cydonia isa very pleasing on a wall or as 
a bush. The Lemon-bush will want a sheltered place. 


403—Gloxinias in greenhouse —Can I raise 
Gloxinias from seed? If so, which is the best time of the 
year? Mine is a cold greenhouse ?—Cynrit, 


*,* This is not a good sul,j- ct for the cold-house. 


404—Tulips and Crocuses after flowering,— 
I wish to know the best way to keep Tulip and Crocus 
bulbs after they have done flowering? I kept them in 
brown paper bags last year, and it“did not answer.— 
FRANCESCA, 

*,* Of course not ; they probably got dried up. Lift 
them, or else turn out of pots when the foliage has died 
down, and then store in dry sand in a cool glace until the 
planting season returns. If Tulips and Crocuses are in 
the open border they will stand safely all summer, pro- 
— do not injure them by deep digging for other 
swjects. 


405—Destroying crickets and woodlice in 
frame.—Can you please inform me through your paper 
how I can get rid of woodlice and crickets from my frame, 
which I have erected against the wall of a bakehouse j 
The bottom of frame is of loose earth. Would it be better 
to make it solid? If sc, what do you recommend for 
that purpose ?—W. E.us. 


*,“ Hither coxcrete the bottom or make tt firm with a 


hard layer (quite 6 inches) of fine coal-ash. Place pieces of 


Carrot or Potatoes in empty pots to attract the enemy. 
Beer and sugar in a saucer will catch the crickets. Place 
sticks for them to ascend. 

























What you call rust is simply the spores 
forming on the underside of the fronds, and these are 


Cyclamen-root be treated ? 
divide it? 
abundantly ; but the flowers are pale and small.—JuRA. 


acquaintance we would cut it away. 


a little old mortar rubble. Do not divide. 


four loads of turf ? 
ConsTANT READER. 


s*acked Grass sidedownward and tecome thoroughly rotted. 
Nor do 4cu say if row intend to law it 
turf or dress a lawn with turfy loam. 
be useful, but we would suggest you keep 


thing, in fact, will thrive in well-rotted turf. You 


Roses, Ferns, ete. 


directly they appeared, notwithstanding that I sowed them 
in drills in a seed-bed and surrounded each drill with a 
line of lime. What should I do to protect this year’s 
seeds? Would it do to sprinkle soot right over the seeds, 
or might it injure them ?—Appny. 

*,* It is very evident that your ground is much infes’ed 
with slugs or other insect foes. Thoroughly mix } gallon 
of soot to a square ward of ycur soil, not fearing to dig it 
up some foot or so deep. Do this at once, turnit up again 
in a week's time, and then sow. A slight dusting of soot 
overhead wiil not harm the seedlings, and is a great 
preventive against slugs. We fear your ground is very 
foul from this and other queries to hand. 


411-Madonna Lilies not flowering.—I have a 
eroup of these Lilies planted in a south border. This will 
be their third season, but neither last season nor the year 
before did they blossom well, and do not look as if they 
would do so this year. The bulbs were planted singly, but 
now they have spread into thick clumps with weak- 
looking flower-shoots that do not come to anything. <A 
few of the bulbs appear to have remained single, and 
these have thrown up a good, healtby-looking flower- 
shoot.—ABBEY. 


*.* Wecannot suggest a cause of failure or a remedy 
unless we know the soil and treatment. It is rather 
strange that some promise weil and others not. We would 
carefully lift the worst clump and examine closely for any 
insect pest. Ave they all in the same class of sotl, or have 
you given some special treatment to either those that fail 
or succeed? Your query is too vague, and we would like 
to hear again. 


412—Treatment of Azalea mollis.—I have an 
Azalea, of which I have enclosed a bloom. It has grown 
up rather tall, and has thrown up one flowering stem with 
seven large blooms, like enclosed, in a cluster at the top. 
Ought I to prune it after flowering? It has a very nasty 
scent (to the leaves, I fancy). Is it unusual with this 
Azalea? I suppose it is Azalea mollis. What soil should 
I use for fringed Pelargoniums ?—Drwnprop. 

*,* Yes; your Azalea is A. mollis. Weknow of several 
who consider the foliage far from disagreeable in perfume. 
Do not prune it; a number of new growths will break 
from near the top. Turfy loam and leaf-soil, with a dash 
of coarse sand and bone-meal is a capital compost for 
Pelargoniums. 


413-Manure-water.—I read in your paper that 
when a plant is in bud and flower manure-water should be 
given. In another place I read that it should not be given 
unless the pot is full of roots. Now, I have plenty of 
plants in bud and in flower, but the pots cannot be full of 
roots as they have not long since been repotted (a fine 
Primula obconica is a striking example), and what I want 
to know is: Should a plant, only recently repotted into a 
size Jarger pot and now in flower, have manure-water, or 
not ?—EAr.y RISER. 


*.* We are constantly endeavouring to point cut that no 
sovl not completely occupied by roots can benesit by applica- 
tions of liquid-manure. These sodden and stagnate the 
compost unless taken up quickly. A hungry plant 
—te., one in full growth and which has somewhat 
exhausted the comp: st—will soon absorb such food, and 
reap great benefit thereby ; but a plant cannot possibly 
have exhausted soil not permeated by tts roots. 


414—Cyclamens after flowering.—About three 
months ago I bought two Cyclamen plants in bloom in 
very small pots. As they seemed pot-bound, I repotted at 
once, the result being they lost all their blooms and leaves, 
[now notice that they are beginning to shoot out again. 
Kindly give treatment. Cool greenhouse.—P. C. N. 

*.* You should have left them in pots while in fuil 
bloom, and repotted again next July, when new growth 
was once more on the move. Stand them on a shelf, and 
do not afford much water until July, when they wiil be in 
active growth and soon push up more flowers. Your 
disturbing their roots was the cause of leaf and bloom 
dropping. 






408—Old Cyclamen-root.—How should a very old 
Is it well to repot it, or to 
I have had mine 14 years, and it flowers 


*,* Yours is a remarkable crown to succeed so many 
years ; but it cannot be of much use now, and if not for old 
Give a fresh compost 
of turfy loam, a little leaf-soil and sand, and, if you can, 


409—Value of turf.—Will you kindly advise me in 
your next week’s issue the best way of making use of about 
Will it be any good for lawns?—A 


*.* You do not say if the turf is green or has been 


as green 
The latter would 
it for 
potting purposes—to grow Cucumbers, Marrows; any- 


might spread some among the herbaceous subjects —the 


410—Protecting seeds from slugs.—aAll the 
hardy annuals that I sowed last year were eaten by slugs 
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415—Rhododendrons for greenhouse.—Will 
you tell me, please, the best greenhouse Rhododendrons 
for show in a cold greenhouse ?/—Cospe. 

*,* R. Dalhousianum, R. ciliatum, R. Aucklandi, R. 
campanulatum, R. Hdgeworthi, and R. Duchess of 
Edinboro’. 

416—Use of broken plaster.—I have a quantity 
of broken plaster of Paris casts. Would these, pulverised, 
Serve the same purpose as a manurial agent as lime ?— 
ARTISTIC, 

*,* We think not, and, as lime is so cheap, would 
certainly not apply what ts little better than the hardest 
stone, 


417—Burning Brussels Sprouts stems — 
Hearing a gardener say that Brussels Sprouts stems can be 
rotted in six weeks so that they can be crumbled between 
the finger and thumb and be as good for the garden as 
farmyard-manure, will you kindly say through GaRDENING 
how it can be done ?—T. W. 

*,* We have no knowledge of the subject in question. 
Burning would doubtless be the best method. 


418—Nectarine-leaves.—Kindly inform me what is 
the matter with the enclosed Nectarine-leaves? I have 
failed to discover any animal life on them.—W. W. Luoyp. 

*.* Your trees have got what is termed the Peach curl 
—the ejfect of cold east winds on the tender foliage. We 
also think there was a little black-fly, but are not swre. 
Look for latter, and dust with Tobacco-powder. Remove 
the curled leaves. 


419—Naturalising Bracken.—Could you kindly 
tell me of any simple way of naturalising common Bracken 
in plantations? Is it possible to sow it? If so, where 
could I obtain the seed? Bracken grows freely in the 
neighbouring hedges, but I have none in my own ground. 
I cannot find Bracken-seed mentioned in any seedsman’s 
catalogue.—L. A. M. T. 

*,* The best way to naturalise Bracken is to dig up in 
early spring, autumn, or winter rather deep sods where the 
Bracken is. There iz no doubt that this is by far the best 
way, because very often Bracken is introduced into 
gardens in the peat and loam got for potting, 


420-Clematis Jackmani not growing.—I 
planted a Clematis Jackmani in a little border in my 
greenhouse last spring, but, either because I did not break 
up the ball of soil or because the border is undermined by 
rats or moles, it never grew. It did not die, and this year 
I have planted it in an 8-inch pot, where it is growing 
nicely. Will this pot be large enough, or shall I repot it later 
on? Nothing will grow in that border, and it always seems 
more or less hollow. I lost a fine Camellia there some years 
ago. I have no other border in the greenhouse except 
under the stage, and no wall available outside.—C. B. 


*.* We would endeavour to stop the rats or moles iz 
these are the cause of your hollow border. The Clematis 
will flower well in an 8-inch pot if you feed with weak 
liquid-manure when the growth is some 5 feet or 6 feet 
long. Give the manure-water weak, but in liberal 
quantities, once a week. 


421—-Should Petunias be cut down ?—Kindly 
inform me if double white Petunia plants ought to be cut 
down now? I was told not to touch them in the autumn, 
and they now are nearly 4 feet high, and, I am afraid, will 
produce more leaf than flower.—A. OU. W. 

*,* We should trim them back at once, not cutting them 
down to less than 2 feet, and stopping the first breaks of 
new growth. This will give you a bushy plant and a 
large quantity of bloom. Probably such large plants as 
yours need a shift into larger pots ; if so, give arich turfy 
loam, with a little leaf-soil and a dash of sharp sand. 


422—Yaking Genista, etc, cuttings.—Can I 
take cuttings of Genista fragrans (greenhouse Laburnum) 
and Deutzia gracilis? Ifso, please say how and when ?— 
C. B. 


*.* An illustrated article upon these will shortly appear 
tv our columns, when your query will be more Sully 
answered than could bethe case among our correspondence 


423—Tuberoses —Will some reader kindly tell me 
the treatment of above, and if they will be of service 
another year? Ihave had six potted three weeks in 5-inch 
pots, in a temperature of 55 degs. to 65 degs. I have 
watered occasionally, but not overdone it. They have not 
yet commenced growth.—A. E. BALL. 


*,* Tuberoses, when forced, are of little service a second 
season. They need a rather small pot and very firm pot- 
ting ina sandy loam. Place themin the hottest place you 
have and new growth will soon commence. hen this 
occurs increase the water supply. They are not at all 
dificult subjects, but often delay in making new growth 
unless forced to it by a strong bottom-heat. Some of the 
best we ever had were stood upon the hot-water pipe adjoin- 
ing @ wall, but not too close to the boiler end. 


424-Sweet Pea seeds eaten by mice.—I wish 
for information as regards Sweet Pea seeds—what care to 
be taken to prevent their being eaten by mice? Mine were 
sown in a hothouse.—C. L. 

*,* Of course you must keep mice away ty troubled with 
them. A single muse often does a great deal of havoc in 
@ greenhouse or frame, andif it found your Peas they 
would soon be cleared out. Protect them with wire guards 
and endeavour to trap the intruder; that is the only 
remedy. 


425—Water Melons.—I shall be much obliged if you 
will give me particulars as to the treatment of Water 
Melons. Do they require a frame, or can they be grown 
like Marrows?—H. H. 

*,* Water Melons do not thrive well in this country ; 
there ts not enough sun-heat, and in frames the plants 
draw up too much and go to leaf. They may doin a very 
hot summer in the open. 


426—Use of bones.—I have a sack of }-inch bones by 
me which I should like to utilise. My soil is rather 
heavy (not clay). I mix one part sand to three of ground 
(not sea-sand). I find it improves it a great deal. In what 
proportions should I mix the bones—I mean for general 
potting use (no delicate plants)? Ihave no manure to mix 
with my ground. An answer will oblige.—JERsEy. 

*,* We would only advise using the bones for strong- 

rowing plants in large pots—say, 1 lb. to bushel of sort. 
pte: oineatode Figs, Cucumbers, and Melons do well 
with the food named in ycur heavy soil. 
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and what artificial manure can I give 
after a time, 
fully watered. 
then died. The gardener from whom I bou 
exhaust the soil, and there is no rem 


It looks in perfect health now.—CorrrsMorE GARDENS, 


*,* You ought to be able to keep your Palm, but this 
depends upon whether a stove or greenhouse variety. Five 
pounds is a lot to pay for a Palm that does not last a long 
time ; such a sum should purchase one of the very best and 
You do not say 
what sized pot it occupies, but a dressing of artificial 
manure, a tablespoonful at a time, at fortnightly inter- 
Stir over the 
and just cover with fresh earth. 
nformation because you do not say 


largest suitable for the dwelling-house. 


vals for a couple of months may do good. 
surface before dressing, 


We cannot give precise t 
the variety nor the size of pot. 


428—Building lean-to greenhouse.—I have 
recently come into possession of a small garden at the back 
of my house, and wish to build an unheated lean-to green- 
The situation is such that I could build one 15 feet 
8 feet wide, facing east: or one 9 feet 
I am 
inclined to the former as being a more shapely house and 
in many ways, but am told that facing 
east is not a good pees, although the sun is there early 
in the morning. should be glad of advice in your paper. 
And could Tomatoes be grown or a Rose planted ?—Stonr- 


house. 
long by7 feet or 


long and 10 feet or 11 feet wide, facing south. 


more convenient 


HOUSE, 
*,* There is little choice. 


say it will be more convenient in many ways. 


run of greenhouse plants. 


429—Roses in place of fruit-trees.—I have 
about 50 yards of wire, on which espalier Pear-trees have 
but they never bear satis- 
rienced 


been grown for many years, 
factory crops, although root-pruning under an ex 
gardener has been tried. 
and south, and the situation is much exposed to wind 
which, I think, must be the cause of the failure. 


Roses, Clematises, etc., if you think that t 
succeed in that situation.—R. L. N. 


*," Yes; the trees you name would do well, but would 


need some fresh soil round the roots. 
—<$<$<$_<____ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Major.—King of Violets, a dark 
indigo-blue that is very striking.— FE. Bellows.—One of 
(Doronicum _ plantagineum). —— 
too many ; six specimens is all we 

however, name the following for 
you must send fertile fronds : 1, 
Pteris cretica cristata ; 2, Pteris cretica ; 3, P. serrulata ; 
5, P. serrulata cristata ; 7, Adiantum cuneatum ; 9, Asple- 
nium bulbiferum; 12, Oyrtomium falcatum; 13, Pteris 
cretica albo-lineata ; 16, Lycodium scandens.—F’. B. F. 
—The green plant is the Mossy Rockfoil (Saxifraga 
hypnoides). You will find an illustration of itin GARDENING, 


the Leopard’s-bane 

Corkonian.—You sent 
name at one time. We, 
you, but of the others 


April 3, p. 61. 


ae The other plant is Streptosolen Jamesoni. 


variegatum. Others we failed to name. 


must be sent at one time.—Armagh.—Unfortunately, 
the flowers had quite faded on arrival. You must pack 
them better another time, putting a little damp Moss round 
the stems.— Miss M. Vining.—1, Adiantum formosum ; 
2, Athyrium Goringianum tricolor ; 3, Nephrolepis acuta ; 
4, Pellwa rotundifolia ; 65, Asplenium flabellifolium 7.6, 
Cyrtomium caryotideum ; 7, Selaginella Wildenoyi.— 
D, T.—1, Dendrobium nobile; 2 and 3, We are not quite 
sure of; the flowers were 
apparently the same, 3 being from a weaker plant, and are 
named D. thyrsiflorum > 4, D. chrysanthum. .— K, 
Coldridge.—Fritillaria pyrenaica. 


Names of fruits.—Russet.—1, Keddlestone Pippin ; 
Annie 


2, Cox’s 


Orange Pippin; 38, 
Elizabeth. oe 


Wellington; 4, 
——<$<$< __ 


Catalogue received. — Farm Seeds. — Messrs. 
Toogood and Sons, Southampton. 


Auriculas from Daventry.—A very charming 
kinds; the colours are rich and 


selection of border 
beautiful, and the flowers of unusually bold form, They 
were sent by Mr. Bird, of High-street, Daventry. 


ie eee RLS eal 
BEES. 


a 


Starting Bee-keeping (Rob Roy ).— 
You would find Bee-keeping pay you very well, 
especially as White Clover abounds in your dis- 
trict. There is always a demand for pure 
honey, and although your being so far from a 
large town is a drawback to the sale of the pro- 
duce of your hives, still you would be pretty 
sure to find customers for your honey if you 
advertised it. The cost of starting Bee-keeping 
would, of course, depend upon the number of 
hives you would wish to Bagta with. You 





























If you lose the morning sun 
by having a house Jacing south you get too much glare at 
mid-day. We should build the house Jacing east, as you 
Yes, you 
can grow both Tomatoes and Roses as well as the usual 


The wires run nearly due north 


I think 
of doing away with the Pear-trees and femme ia climbing 
ey would 


Z. B.—Sparmannia africana. — Anxious.—1, 
Double Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica fl.-pl.); 2, Apparently 
Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis) of some kind, but kindly 
send leaf ; 3, Cydonia (Pyrus) japonica ; 4, Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides ; 6, Genista fragrans ; 7, Abutilon vexillarium 
We must remind 
you when you send again that not more than six specimens 


much faded, but they are 


Grass, or Heather, 
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427—Treatment of Palm.—I havea large Palm in 
my drawing-room ; no gas. What is the Oy Ay treatment, 
, fy Palms die 

They are sponged once a fortnight and care- 
The last grew well up to a certain time, 
ht it says they 
y but to buy 
another. My present one cost £5, and I want it to live, 


two or three hives only, 


management of Bees. 
depends upon what 
Although the bar-frame hive 

vance of the old - fashioned 
its first cost ig 


is far 
straw 


from. _ Bar-frame hives cost from 
upwards—10s. 
hive that will last many years. 
would be to procure stocks of 


Led 
/8. 


hives. 
provided they are sent on 
combs in their skep. 
of large size and flat topped. 
which the Bees would store their 
of the hive) in beautiful form. 
sell 


of very inviting appearance, 


square frame. 


the centre. 


moved as filled by the Bees, 


hive to be refilled. 


of the skep, or to the bottom bars of frames. 


The hive should contain a large number of Bees, 
as well as a quantity of brood in various stages 
of development, and, at least, 6 lb. or 8 lb. of 


honey.—S. 8. G. 





POULTRY. 


THE SITTING HEN. 


On a hen becoming ‘‘broody,” she utters a 
peculiar cluck, ruffles her feathers, remains upon 
or wanders about 
in an impatient manner searching out a suitable 
spot for sitting. Before giving an untried hen 


her nest, if it contains eggs, 


a full sitting of eggs she should be allowed to 


sit for a few days upon a few chalk eggs asa 


trial, when if she be found to sit closely, they 
should be removed, and the batch for hatching 
introduced. 
eleven or thirteen ; a Cochin hen will, however, 
cover fifteen very easily. They should not be 
more than a fortnight old, as the fresher the 
eggs are the stronger the chickens will be. The 
best broods are always obtainable from nests 
made upon the ground, as the damp arising 
therefrom materially assists in incubation. 
When not so placed it is necessary to sprinkle 
the eggs from time to time with tepid water, 
otherwise the inner membrane of the egg will 
sometimes become so dry and hard that the 
chicken cannot break through it at the proper 
period, and so perishes. The nest should be 
shallow that the hen may not have to jump 
down upon the eggs, and as nearly flat at the 
bottom as possible, and of such a size that the 
hen will just fill it. The best materials for the 
nest are straw, cut into short lengths, Moss, dry 
If boxes are used they 











































would, however, find it good policy to start with 
and gradually increase 
your stock as you gained experience in the 
As to cost, much, again, 
kind of hive you use. 
in ad- 

skep, 
a heavy item in start- 
ing an apiary, although one who is any- 
thing of a carpenter can make his own hives, 
having bought one as a pattern to work 
6d. 
will buy a very complete, useful 
Your best plan 
Bees in straw 
skeps (these would cost 12s, to 15s. each), and 
put the swarms from these stocks into frame 
If, however, you cannot procure Bees 
near home, it would be well to buy swarms later 
on, as these travel better than stock hives, 
before they build 
If you decided to keep 
your Bees in straw hives these should be 
Upon these 
you could work crates of section-boxes, in 
surplus 
honey (passing through the hole in the top 
These section- 
boxes hold just 1 lb. of honey each, and, being 
readily, 
Section-boxes are sold in the flat at about 2s. 6d. 
per 100; having mortice and tenon arrangement 
at the ends, and grooves cut nearly through the 
wood, they can be easily folded up to form a 
These frames or boxes have to be 
furnished with small strips of comb foundation 
as a starter and guide to the Bees to build from 
Thin strips of wood are placed 
between each row of sections to ensure flatness 
and even thickness of the combs, so that they 
can be easily packed on completion. Well-filled 
section-boxes of white comb honey are far 
superior in appearance for the table to extracted 
honey, but if you wish to work for the latter 
you will find the frame-hives of great advan- 
tage, as with these the combs can be re- 
the honey 
extracted, and the empty combs returned to the 
In selecting stocks of Bees 
they may be judged to be ina prosperous and 
healthy condition if large quantities of pollen are 
being stored. Pollen is carried into the hive upon 
the hind legs of the Bees in the form of little 
balls of various shades of yellow, and is used in 
the rearing of brood. Upon examining the 
internal state of affairs, the combs should be 
found of a light colour and free from mould, and 
built straight, reaching down to the floor board 





The number of eggs should be 






should be partly filled with sand, coal-a:hes, or 
dry earth, placed upon a turf of Grass. he 
eggs can be placed under the hen without 1¢- 
moving her from the nest, if they are slipped in 
one by one, afterthe trial eggs have beenremovec. 
This is safer than taking the hen from the best, as 
in her haste to return there is a risk of some of 
the eggs becoming cracked. The hen requires 
to be fed once a day, the feeding taking place at 
the same hour each day, but she should not be 
allowed to remain away from the nest more than 
twenty minutes. The best food is Maize, being 
heat-forming and sustaining ; but if during the 
time of sitting the hen becomes tired of Maize, 
a change of food must be made to tempt the 
appetite, as it is very necessary that the heat of 
the body be kept up. A dust-bath should be 
provided, and plenty of fresh water for drink- 
ing. During the absence of the hen from the 
nest the eggs should be examined, and if any 
should have become broken they must Le 
removed, wad any that have become dirty or 
sticky must be carefully washed with a piece of 
flannel dipped in warm water and dried before 
being replaced. 

The hen sits for twenty-one days, at abceut 
which time the chickens leaye the shell, and 
being provided by nature with food to last them 
twenty-four hours, need no feeding until the 
expiration of that time. Should any of the eggs 
remain unchipped when most have hatched, 
they can be tested by placing them in warm 
water ; those containing chickens will float, 
while the bad ones will immediately sink to the 
bottom of the water. When all are hatched 
they should be removed from the nest and 
placed in a flat-bottomed basket or coop. For 
the first two days they should be fed on hard- 
boiled eggs, finely-chopped, mixed with stale 
bread-crumbs. They should get five or six 
meals a day for the first fortnight, gradually 
reducing the meals to three a day by the time 
they are three months old. After the first two 
days they may have Oatmeal, Groats, Whest, 
Rice, ant @ little underdone lean meat, minced 
fine, should be given daily to the brood till 
they are about three weeks old. As soon as tle 
hen leaves the nest she should have a good feed 
of corn and a dust-bath, and then be cooped 
with her chickens, the coop being placed in a 
dry, warm outhouse if the weather be cold or 
wet, but in fine weather the coop may be placed 
out in sun ona dry gravel-path or Grass-plot, 
with food and water within reach. The best 
kind of coop is that open only in front, being 
about 3 feet square, and having a gabled roof 
covered with felt. It should have no bottom to 
it, but be placed upon dry earth or ashes an 
inch or two deep. 8. 8. G. 





BIRDS. 


_— 


Death of Budgerigar (H. V’. Maron y).— 
The bird sent for examination was crop-bound. 
This is caused in most cases through an un- 
limited quantity of food being supplied after the 
bird has been fasting for some time. It is, 
unfortunately, no uncommon thing for a bird to 
be left without food for a long time through 
forgetfulness on the part of the owner, causing 
it to become so ravenous that when food is 
offered it fills its crop to repletion, and as the 
seeds swell the crop becomes so distended as 
to render it unable to fulfil its part in preparing 
the contents for digestion in the gizzard, and a 
stoppage ensues. In some placesa little Castor- 
oil will give relief, but where the stoppage has 
existed for some time, the only thing that can 
be done is to make a small incision through the 
outer skin, and also through the covering of the 
crop, and gently squeeze out the contents. In 
making the incisions care has to be taken to 
avoid all blood-vessels, and after the removal of 
its contents the crop must be carefully washed 
out with warm water by means of a syringe. 
This, aithough a somewhat delicate operation 
for the amateur to undertake, is not attended 
with so much risk as might appear at first sight. 
You have evidently been giving your bird too 
large a proportion of Canary-seed; this and 
Millet should be supplied in about equal parts. 

Is oil stoveinjuriousto Canaries ?(F.M. B.).— 
Not if the biids are kept as far as possible away from it, and 
it does not smell. We prefer, however, to keep birds in a 
more even temperature, and not where oil-stoves are 


present. Everything depends upon how you manage the 
stove, 
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CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1897. 

Tur Eprror of Tun GARDEN and GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 

tition for the season of 1897. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses AND FLOWER 
Garprns.—A prize of TEN GuINEAS, and a 
SECOND Prize or Five Gutinzas, will be given 
for the best series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque farm, manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included. 

Class 2.—FLowERIna PLants.—A prize of 
Six GuinEAs, and a SECOND PRIZE OF THREE 
GutnEas, to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include flowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 

Class 3.—BorpEeRs, Groups oF HARDY 
PLANTS, FERNERIES, ROCK AND WATERGARDENS. 
—A prize of Fivz Guineas, and a SECOND 
Prize or Turer Gurneas for not less than 
twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 
flower arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
Roses and climbers on walls or balustrades, etc., 
water plants and water-side gardens, and 
picturesque outdoor ferneries. 

Class 4.—Lawns, OLD ORCHARDS, WILD GAR- 
DENS, GRASS WALKS, AND PICTURESQUE DRIVES. 
—A prize of Six Guinnas, and a SecoND PRIZE 
or THREE GurINEAS for the best ten most varied 
and distinct views of lawns and lawn trees ; 
evergreens as shelters to bowling-greens, flower 
gardens, and arbours, picturesque woodland, 
park, or pleasure ground drives, and Grass 
walks. 

Class 5.—Brst GARDEN Fruits.—A prize of 
Five Guineas, and a SECOND PrizE or £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 

Class 6.—BEst VEGETABLES. — A prize of 
Five Guinkas and a Ssconp Prize or Two 
Gurneas for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Class 7.—Cur Fiowers, Taste DeEcora- 
TIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers in glasses and vases, including table 
decorations and any ways of using cut flowers. 

Class 8.—V ASES, FouUNTAINS, GARDEN HOUSES, 
ETC.—A prize of Five Guineas for not less 
than twelve photographs of plants in vases, tubs 
or baskets in the open flower garden, fountains, 
fountain-basins, balcony, or any other pictur- 
esque structure outside the house, bridges, 
boathouses, etc. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1897. 


Wuat To avorp.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wires, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
otner considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
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not. several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. The subjects should not be over- 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy- 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There ts 
no limit as to number, and no feetopay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any ofthe chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engra ving. 

‘3ECOND.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very tmportant. 

Tuirp.—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 87, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ‘* Photographic 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Easter Holidays we 
shall be obliged to go to press early with 
the next number of Gardening Illustrated 
dated April 24. Orders should reach us as 
early as possible in the week preceding 
to insure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after first post on 
Thursday, the 15th April. 


ONAL GERANIUMS.—NSingles, doubles, or 
mixed, by Pearson and other celebrated raisers. All 
very choice, handsome, healthy, and well rooted, correctly 
named. 12 varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 24, 4s., free -CH AS. MORFETT, 


Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
[VY LEAR GERANIUMS  (doubles).—The 
Healthy and 


newest and best that have beenZsent out. 
well rooted, correctly named. 12 varieties, 2s. 6d.: <4, 4s., 
free.—_OHAS MORFETT, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
IOLEUS ! COLEUS ! COLEUS ! (a speciality 
for 24 years).—Strong, healthy, well-rooted cuttings of all 
the newest and best sorts, nearly 100 correctly named varie- 
ties. List sent. 12 varieties for exhibition or decoration, 
Qs. 6d. ; 24 varieties, 4s. ; 48 varieties, 6s. 6d. Sander’s set of 
six. very handsome and distinct varieties, 's. 9d. The Royal 
Set—namely, Duke of York, Duchess of York, Prince George 
cf York, quite distinct, good abit, and splendid colour, 2s. 
the set. All free. Cas ly. —_CHARLES MORFETT, 
Robertstrilge, Sussex. 


NOLICE.— The best plant tor edging is the 
Perennial Forget-me-not (Myosotis alpestris); once 
planted lasts a lifetime. Strong plants, full of buds, 100, 1s. ed. . 
200, 28. 60. ; 500, ds., free.—LEIGH, Florist, Broughton. Hants’ 
4 AMPELOPSIS VEITCHL, self clings, 2-year- 
old plants, Is. 6d.; 12 for 3s. 6d. 12 Double Fuchsias, 
flowers large as egg-cups, 28., car. paid.—W. BATEMAN, 
Rose Grower, Compton Bishop, Axbridge. 


NEW ZONALS, PEARSON’S ‘95 & 796, 6 fine 
sorte, 38. Ohrysanthemums, Calvat’s 1896 set, 34 grand 
sorta, 183., free.—A. T. WILLMOT, Withycombe, Exmouth. 


G:LOGYNE CRISTALTA.—Well grown and 

cheap. Plants with 25 bulbs, 2s, ; stronger, 65 bulbs, 5s. ; 

100 to 150 bulbs, with spikes, 73. €d. to 123. 6d. Trentham 

variety, later flowering and larger spikes.—TRUSTEHS late 
J. STEVENSON, Timperley, Cheshire. 


ILIES of the Valley.—Flowering 3-year-old- 
crowns, 1s. 6d. 100, free. Sweet climbing Honeysuckles, 
1s. 3d., doz., free.—A. SYMONDS, 65, Hast-st., Horncastle 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Being over- 
stocked will send 25 distinct vars., 2s, 6d., correctly 
named, Purchasers wanting new vars. of 94, 95, ana "95 will 
not again have such an opportunity after stock is sold.—H. 
WOOLMAN, Acock’s-green, Birmingham, 
HARPY CYCLAMENS, 12, 23.; Perennial 
Gaillardias, 12, 1s, 6d, ; Red Japan Anemone, 4, ls. 6d. ; 
Iceland Poppies, varied colours, 20, 1s. 6d.; Hybrid Aqui- 
legias, 12, 1s. 6d.,; Violet Wellsiana, finest outdoor Violet, 



























































Strong, sturdy plants, all wintered in the open ay 
Duchess of Fife, beautiful rose-pink.. da “mn ea KO 
Crim: on Bedder, new, immense crimson ., a Pe 
Raby Castle, salmon-pink abe os Er ew, 
Mrs. R. Hole, lovely terra-cotta aon a me a ee 
Redbraes, white, edged crimson w ae a0 30 
Purity, fine pure white .. PL ee eo ee PY ss. tet 
Hunting Pink, fine pink .. ve oe eo ev sere 9 
Old Crimson Clove, clove-scented .. ‘ie ee te 
Germania, the best yellow self a oe we ata 400 
H. K. Hales, turkey-red .. se ax sity os aay DELL 
Mrs. Muir, the best pure white ok al os va ee 
Vivid, splendid crimson .. 3 a3 “ si 
Her Majesty, glorious new white Pink ae a pes al! 


splendid varieties for 3s. 
as hundreds of plants could be gct from them. 
same price, but pos t fice. 


sown in heat 


100 Daisies for edging, red, new Rob Roy.. 
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KERR’S SUPERB DAHLIAS. 


All classes, in 300 best varieties, 28. 64, per doz. Book your 
orders at once. See our Catalogue. 


Tipton, Staffs., 5th April, 1897.—"* The Dahlias you sent me 


last year were the talk of our neighbourhood.—J, J. 


CARNATIONS. 


One of each of the above for 3s. 6d.; 2 of each for 6s. 
CACTUS DAHLIAS,—12 large ground roots, in 12 


Well worth four times the money, 
Pot-roots 


VIOLAS (Tufted Pansies .—12 splendid varieties, 1s. 6a. 


50, in 25 varieties, 5s. 6d. ; 10U, in 3 or 4 varieties, 83. 


FANCY PANSIES.—12 fine varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 25, in 


12 varieties, 5s. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS for exhibitors. Spring 
n } Champion and Lyon Leeks, Excelsior and 
Hero Onions, Prize Curled Parsley, and Celery. Nice plants 


for growing on in pots or boxes, 8d. dozen. All select strains. 
All above carriage paid_excepting ground 


roots Cactus Dahlias. 
Full Descriptive Catalogue free on applicotion, 


KERR BROS,, Florists, DUMFRIES. 


750,000 
PLANTS FOR SALKH, of every description. 


A fully enumerated Catalogue will be sent post free, or 
enclosed with every order. I only ask fora trial order, All 
orders of 2s free. a. 

12 Chrysanthemum maximum, hardy Marguerite ee 
20 Cup-and-Saucer Canterbury Bells as we is 
2) Carnations from double strain, mixed.. x Be 
20 Sweet Williams, fine sturdy plants ie ¥ st 
12 Sweet Williams, double, grand strain .. re ve 
20 New Single Rose Canterbury Bells... ae ae 
50 Cornflowers, blue or white (100, 1s. 6d.) ar. he 
12 White or Yellow Marguerites.. ae 
12 Smilax, fine large plants .. a eo 
100 Compact and Double Pinks, for edging 
12 Golden-yellow Aquilegias, quite new .. 
12 Mrs. Sinkins Pinks, clove scented i 
20 Pinks, finest sorts, mixed, very showy.. 
100 Daisies for edging, double white wa 





« he es 
a bet 4 age ¢ 


eee 
= wT ote wee « 


12 Carnation, Raby Castle, lovely, fringed pink 
12 Lychnis chalcedonica, scarlet perennial 

12 Gold-laced Polyanthus, good plants xe 
20 Pyre: hrum hybridum, single and double ve, 


em 6 in oe a ee 2.6 ane 


15 Foxgloves, white or spotted ae Sa ia 5 

20 Indian Pinks, pretty thing . sis Ae a 5 

22 Auriculas, grand strain .. a i Hi A 
100 Lettuce, plant at once oe An an 


20 Tomatoes, tine sturdy plants «il 

3 Cucumber planta, Telegraph or Lockie’s 
100 Cauliflower plants, Early Erfurt, nice stuff 
12 Geraniums, almost any kind, see List G te 
6 Salvia patens, 1s. 6 Salvia splendens (6 of each, 1/6) 
10) Celery plants, grand stuff for exhibition oat - 
95 Single Dahlias, all newcolours .. an 
12 Dahlias, Single Cactus, quite novelty . se cn 
25 Verbenas, nice strong plants, ali colours a we 
Any of the above plants divided to suit purchasers. 

named, carefully packed in damp Moss. 


G. F. LETTS, West Haddon, RUGBY. 


Please Mention Paper. 


- o 
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120 Bedding Plants for 5/- 


THOMAS BADMAN’S COLLECTION com- 

prises: 40 Geraniums, various, 8 Fuchsias, 8 Marguerites, 
8 Yellow Calceolarias, 8 Verbenas, 10 Dahlias, 8 Heliot ope, 
10 Chrysanthemums, 12 Blue Lobelia, and 8 Tuberous Bego- 
nias. all well-rooted and bound to thrive, post free for 5s. 9d. 
the half Collection, post free, 3s., cash with order. 


THOMAS BADMAN, Florist, 
WARTLING, PEVENSEY, HASTINGS. 








6, 1s. 6d.; Giant Trimardeau Pansies, 20, 1s, 6d.—J. 
CORNBILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


GERANIUMS, Autumn-struck.—Scarlet Vesu- 
vius, 1s. 3d. doz.: 7s. 100. John Gibbons, 1s, 9d. doz. ; 
10s. 100. Pink and Siiverleaf, 1s. 8d. doz. ; 103, 100. Ivy Gera- 
niums, Variegated and Double Pink, 1s. 6d. doz.; 83. 1°0. 
Free cash with order.—O. ROFE, .White-hill, Crowborough, 
Sussex. 
ERNS, all hardy.—Rigida, oeropteris, Oak, 
Beech, Parsley, marinum, Colina, &c., 15 varieties, 1s. €d. 
2t extra large rockery roots, 2s. 6d ; 50, 5s.; 109. 93., correctly 
named, free.—J. HARRISON, Fellside, Kendal. 


WE PLANTS, &c. — 144 hardy 











LOWERING 
spring-flowering plants, in 12 varieties, splendid value, 
free, 2s. (see last weck’s GARDENING). Wullflower, Corn- 
flower, Shirley-plants, all at 1s. 6d. 100. Asters, perennials, 
strong roots, 12, 1s., free. Silene pendula, 50, 1s. 6d., free. 
Sweet Pea-plants, 144, in 12 varieties, free, 23. Everlasting 
Sweet Pea, red and white, 12, 1s., free. Herbs: 6 Sage, 3 
Thyme, 3 Mace, 3 Marjoram, 6 Mint, 20 Parsley, free, 1s. 6d. 
200 Lettuce-plants, free, 1s. 6d. All autumn sown. Floral 
packet of flower-seeds, £0 separate pickets, with instructions 
and List, free, ls. 24.—J. DUCKER, Florist, Haxey, via 
Doncaster. 
IR PU RIFIER.—EUCALYPTUS GLOBU- 
LUS (Fever-plant). Beautiful blue-green foliage. Easy to 
grow. Should bein every room—to rid it of flies and microbes. 
6 plants, le., free.—MRS. BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 








(HARMING HARDY CLIMBER.—“ Caly- 





stegia pubescens,” a double variety of American Bellbine, 
beautiful pink blossom, double as a Rose; Calystegia rosea, 


a lovely pink Belliiower; and Calystegia alba, the purest 
Two roots of each of there useful 


and beautiful climbers; 6 roots, 1s., free, with instructions.— 


white, of enormous Fize. 


Mrs. BANGER, Southwick Brighton. 





SEEDS! SEEDS!! SEEDS!!! 

Fine Red Beet, 1s. 6d. lb.; 2d. oz, Early White Broccoli, 
3s. lb ; 4d. oz. Fine Brussels Sprouts, Is. 6d. lb.; 2d oz. 
Curled Kale, 1s. 6d. lb.; 2d. oz. Daniel's Defiance Cabbage, 
Js. 6d. lb.; 2d. oz. Drumhead Savoy, 1s. 6d. lb.; 2d. oz. 
James’ Carrot, 1s. lb.; 2d. oz. Long Prickly Cucumber, 
5g. 6d. lb.; 6d. oz. White Cos Lettuce, 3s. lb. ; 4d. oz. Whice 
Spanish Onion, 1s. 6d 1b.; 3d. 02 Fine Ourled Parsley, 
8d. lb.; 2d. oz. Hotlow Crown Parsnip, 6d. lb. ; 2d. 0z. White 
Stone Turnip, 8d. ]b.: 2d. 0z, Long White Marrow, 3s. ]b. ; 
4d, oz. Special quotations to large growers. All leading sorts 
of Vegetable and Flower Seeds can be supplied at equally 
low rates. Catalogues free on application. Orders value 5:, 
post free.—Z. COLEMAN, Seed Merchant, High-street, 
S$ .ndwich. Kent. 


19 CARNATIONS: Mrs. Wiltrid, Duchess of 
F,fe, Gloire de Nancy, H. K. Hales, Mrs. Muir, Pride of 
Penshurst, Redb-aes, Salamander, Mrs Reynolds Hole, Raby 
Castle, Paul Engleheart, and Rushden Beauty, 4s. 12 PINKS: 
Ernest Ladhams, Karl of Essex, Her Majesty, Mrs. Pettifer, 
Modesty, Magnum Bonum, Paddington, Snowflake, Mr. 
George, Anne Boleyn, Mrs. Sinkios, and Alice Lee, 3s. 
12 PHLOXES: Coccineum, David Syme, Harrisoni, Progress, 
Queen of Whites, Edina, Plutus, Princess Royal Aurantiacus, 
Waite. White Lady, and Mme. Turenne, 34. Tae 3d eets for 
Qs., all car. free —J. L ANGEORD, Florist, Withington Lanc. 
ELLOW MARGUERITE ETOILE D’OR, 
white ditto, large flower, 1s. doz.; 68, 100; 6s. 1,000. 
Chrysanths, 2s. 6d. doz. ; 20s. 100. Double Ivy Geraniums, }s. 
doz. Primrose, Violet, Cowslip roots, 1s. 3d. 100, carriage 
paid.— WILLIAMS, Fulking, Beeding, Sussex. _ 
OUBLE WHITE ROCKETS, Heuchera, 
Lobelia cardinalis, dble. white and coloured Pyrethrums, 


Mrs. Sinkins Pink, 1s, 6d. doz. 18 perennials, including above, 
nmd., 1s. 6d., free.—REY NOLDS, Owston Ferry, Doncat ter. 
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THE VALUE OF TOP-DRESSING. 
By the aid of top-dressings of manure and other 
things, impoverished soil may be enriched, and 
very weak, and therefore often barren, fruit- 
trees may be brought again into fertility. 
When the roots of plants and trees are down in 
an uncongenial sub-soil, top-dressings will not 
bring them to the surface, but they will induce 
the formation of young fibres there, and thus 


improve the state of the tree or plant, as com- 
pared with what it was when its sustenance was 
almost wholly derived from the deeply-placed or 
“tap” roots. Top-dressings should always be 
placed in contact with some of the roots, for 
unless this is effected they are but of little value. 
Roots have a tendency to go down and embed 


_ themselves in the richest soil, but I have never 


_ through a stratum of matter not suitable to their 
_ growth. Itis not an uncommon thing, when 
_ turning out plants from pots which have been 


_ thoroughly with the old soil, and of not putting 
_ the mixture well round the roots. 


other instances in which top-dressing is not 
| properly done. 
the material used is very rich, much of the 


_ lower roots, but the advantages which attend a 


plants are grown one year in pots, from which 
they cannot be removed the next. 


| 





pots this season, must be kept in the same 


Qa the contrary, it should be removed and a 
_ position where the roots can take possession of 


_ and utilise it when it is most needed. Melons 
_and Cucumbers are much benefited by top-dress- 


_ recognise and quickly repay a top-dressing better 


found any of them pushing upwards towardsarich 
top dressing—that is, if they have had to pass 


top dressed some time previously, to find the 
top-dressing fall clean away from the old ball of 
earth. This is the result of not incorporating it 


The result is 
the same in the case of fruit-trees, and in all 


Of course, in these cases, when 
fertilising principle is washed down amongst the 


free and copious surface-rooting are lost. Many 


t Vines, for 
instance, potted and grown on in their fruiting 


pots next year until they fruit. A quantity 
of loose, exhausted soil is generally found 
on the surface at the end of the season, and 
this should not be permitted to remain. 


good top-dressing put in its place, and in a 


ing. When the latter have produced their first 
crop a second quite equal to the first may be 
obtained by adding a good top-dressing to the 
roots of the old plants, an application which 
renews their vigour and gives them a further 
lease of fruitful life. Probably no pliant will 


than an old exhausted Peach or Nectarine-tree. 
I have seen old trees of these and other kinds 
immensely improved by this treatment and be- 
coming both sturdy in growth and very fruitful. 
Such trees, however, should not be top-dressed 
every year, which would too much disturb their 
roots, as these ought to be near the surface, 
FLOWERING PLANTS in pots are benefited by 
top-dressing. Large plants of Camellias very 
firmly and fully rooted into pots or tubs, and 
whose life would be endangered by a complete 
shift, may, by a_ suitable surfacing, have 
years of vigorous life and usefulness added 
to their career, which would otherwise be 
passed in drooping decline, and Azaleas may be 
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ration, White Aster and Lady Bianche, for 
cutting and decoration, are the best of the 
white-flowered kinds. 
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benefited in the same way. Small, quick-grow 


surface dressing is needed. 


be repaid for their trouble. 
a great many vegetables 
dressing at any time. Larthing-up 


induces surface-rooting in many plants. 
annual spring top-dressing. 


applied at a4 time of the year with benefit to 
the plants; but, generally speaking, the best 
time to do this is early in the season, before 
growth is far advanced, in order that it may be 
made available to assist the development in 
every way of the plants so treated. H. B. 





SOME CHOICE POMPON DAHLIAS. 


IN this section, as well asin the Cactus and show 
claeses, the skill of the hybridiser is very 
apparent. Kvery year brings us new kinds, 
some good, whilst othersare useless. Still, vast 
improvements have taken place, and many of 
the old standard varieties are now eclipsed, 
whether for exhibition or garden decoration. 
It is folly to grow inferior kinds, as too many do, 
for poor sorts take up quite as much space, and 
require as much labour to grow them as good 
ones. As a decorative garden plant the Pompon 
Dahlia is invaluable because it is free and blooms 
continuously over alongseason, whilst the flowers 
are excellent for cutting for bouquets, button- 
holes, etc. The following kinds I grow, and 
can therefore testify to their merit : 


Baccuus, the best scarlet extant. Two years 
ago I could have cut each week during summer 
a great many flowers, all of exhibition merit ; 
in fact, I took particular notice, and found that 
it never produced a flower with a green eye or 
in the least degree a hollow-centred one. This, 
I may say, is a unique variety. 

SUNSHINE (new) is also a grand kind, taller in 
habit, and with rather larger flowers of a diffe- 
rent shade and shape. These two kinds are 
much better than Scarlet Gem. 

Iona is a deep yellow and very fine flower. 

SOVEREIGN, too, is a beautiful variety. 

FLORENCE WoopDLANp is a yellow with scarlet 
edges, a lovely and most telling flower, yet not 
quite so deep a flower as Rowena, which has red 
edges, but blooms more continuously. These 
two are quite distinct in habit and flowers, 
whilst either of them are ahead of such good 


GEORGE BRINCKMAN, for exhibition and deco- 


ing plants are seldom top-dressed ; they can 
generally be conveniently repotted, when no 
With cottagers and 
amateurs generally the repotting of their window 
plants is often considered to be a dangerous 
operation, and many of these plants are allowed 
to dwindle for years in the same soil and pots. 
Those who are afraid to pot annually should 
substitute a thorough top-dressing, and if the 
drainage below be efficient they will soon 

There are not 
that need top- 
may 
be considered as a form of top-dressing; it 
Herbs 
are not generally replanted every year, and 
their productiveness is greatly enhanced by an 
In conclusion, I 
may state that one of the greatest advantages of 
the method of top-dressing is that it may be 
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and a real gem. 
quite distinct from the former. 


cream of the lilac shaded flowers. 


crimson, tipped white, of dwarf habit. 
also excellent, being purple-tipped and white. 


Ariel is very good. 


a model. 
beautiful, and may do better this season. 


isa very old kind, but still very good. E. F. 
Junker and Little Frank are splendid as amber- 
coloured kinds. Lilian is a very soft primrose, 
heavily edged with peach ; very beautiful. 

There are many other excellent kinds, but 
those enumerated comprise most of the best sorts 
of proved merit. 

Many people complain of their inability to 
keep the tubers during the winter months. I 
experience no difficulty with most kinds. I 
simply place them under the greenhouse bench, 
alongside the hot-water pipes, covering the 
tubers with dry sand. They must be kept 
perfectly dry, however, and not too near the 
pipes. A few sorts I am unable to keep in this 
way, so strike side shoots as early in the summer 
as possible, and grow these on in pots until 
frost comes. I then simply stand the pots 
without disturbing their occupants under the 
stage until spring, when they are watered and 
started into growth. These make the best of 
plants. 

J. Hesrorp, Recreation Ground, Eccles. 





PROPAGATING TREE-CARNATIONS 
BY SEED AND CUTTINGS. 
Sow the seed in March, and as soon as it vege- 
tates in the hotbed, which will be in a week or 
so, and the seed-leaves are fully formed, prick 
the plants out into boxes about 3 inches asunder, 
inure the plants to cold frames, and plant them 
out in a border of good soil in May. The 
plants will be ready to pot up in August into 
their flowering pots, and a splendid display of 
bloom will be obtained during the winter and 
spring months. When the plants are lifted 
from the open ground in August they may be 
put into an ordinary garden frame and be 
shaded for a few days from bright sunshine, and 
when they are established they will do best in 
the open air until the end of September, when 
they may be removed into an airy greenhouse. 
In order to obtain clean, well-developed 
flowers in December, January, and February, 


artificial heat is néeded, and the plants should 
be placed as near as possible to the roof glass. 
I find they do well 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., and the 


with a minimum 





Farr HELEN is one of the finest of the white- 
tinted flowers, and another good kind is Model, 
In place of Darkness we must now have 
recourse to Captain Boyton, a perfect flower 
Midnight, too, is grand, and 


Hector, dark, and Achilles, light, are the 


MADGE is one of the most beautiful, of a soft 
Irene is 


For orange shades none can excel Phebe, but 
Two first-rate kinds are 
Tommy Keith and Little Sweetheart, both red, 
tipped white, yet quite distinct, whilst for 
perfectly arranged petals Sunny Daybreak is 
The colour is apricot, edged with red. 
This variety does not turn its petals quite so 
near the stem as one could wish, yet it is most 


Of crimson we have Crimson Beauty and 
Little Bobby, both good. The last-mentioned 
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atmosphere should be rather dry, with as much 
ventilation as the season of the year will admit 
of. Slips or cuttings should be put in at once of 
the named varieties, and at this early season of 
the year they do better in a propagating-house 
than ina garden frame. If we could depend 
upon the weather being mild, a garden frame 
would do very well indeed, placed over a hot- 
bed, of course, but severe frost may set in, and 
in that case cuttings or slips in a frame do not 
succeed nearly so well. If there is no frame in 
the propagating-house, a few squares of glass 
over the cuttings will be sufficient to arrest too 
rapid evaporation, and will prevent their shrivel- 
ling. Bottom-heat is of course necessary to 
produce fairly rapid root action. In two or 
three weeks growth will take place on those 
that have formed roots, and they must be taken 
out and potted off singly into small pots, using 
good loam, leaf-mould, a little decayed manure, 
and coarse sand. When young plants are pro- 
duced so early in the year as January, gardeners 
must understand that some care is necessary in 
the process of inuring them to a cool atmosphere, 
and this must be done with as little delay 
as possible, for Carnations never succeed well in 
the close atmosphere of a propagating-house. 
They must first become established in the warm 
house, and I always place the plants on a shelf 
near the roof glass ; from here they are removed 
to a greenhouse from which frost is excluded, 
and afterwards they are placed in cold frames, 
to be removed into the open air about the end 
of May. Such early propagated plants will 
begin to flower in September, and a succession 
of bloom may be kept up all through the winter 
and until the border varieties are in flower. 
The last batch of slips may be put in during 
the months of April and May. As the slips are 
put in where the atmosphere is close and the 
growing plants are also there for some time, 
‘ green-fly is almost sure to attack them, and in 
that case the best way to remove it is by fumi- 
gating with Tobacco-smoke. I have seen 
gardeners rubbing them off with their fingers ; 
this is a great mistake, as the sticky juice of 
their bodies is injurious to the leaves of the 
plants. 


OHBRYSANTHEMUMS. 


STOPPING AND TIMING CHRYSANTHE 
MUM BLOOMS. 
“HINTS FOR AMATEURS. 


THE time flower-buds form at the points of th® 
shoots is a matter of great importance, not only 
to the cultivator whose object is exhibiting the 
blossoms, but to the grower generally. It makes 
a difference of large or small flowers with regard 
to many varieties, and even causes some to pro- 
duce almost single blooms if they appear at an 
unsuitable date, which would otherwise be full, 
deep, handsome specimens. 

Thus we find it no unusual thing for those who 
are not specially acquainted with the varieties 
of Chrysanthemums to note fine examples at 
shows, and, after inspecting their own at home, 
fancy they have not obtained the sorts true to 
name. The time buds are set, too, has a marked 
effect on the colours of the flower. A deep 
crimson sort will come dingy and dull, those of 
pink shades will have flowers of a dirty white 
colour, and bright yellows, as well as most tints, 
will not be perfect from the same cause. The 
object of the grower, then, should be to so regu- 
late the growth of the plants that each variety 
shall produce bloom-buds at a period best suited 
foreach. This cannot, of course, be done to a 
nicety—some mistakes are bound to be made— 
but by observation one may do a great deal in 
this direction. It is effected by 

STOPPING THE PLANTS.—Notes on the culture 
of large Chrysanthemum blooms have been fairly 
prominent in GARDENING for some years past, 
and it has been pointed out that after the young 
cuttings are rooted each plant is allowed to grow 
only one stem at first. This stem is made to 
progress quickly by timely repotting and watch- 
fulness in other respects. In’ time a natural 
stoppage takes place at the point of the 
stem by the formation of a flower bud. This is 
termed a “‘break.” Were the plant not to be 
manipulated several branches would form at this 
break ; too many, indeed, to perfect fine blooms 
py-and-bye. Now, by the time these remarks 
are in print the period will have arrived that 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


amateur growers may need some assistance, from 
the middle to the end of April being an excellent 
time for the study of the first break. Some of 
the leading exhibitors do not find manipulation 
nearly so necessary—at least the sorts treated 
are comparatively few—as the small grower 
generally, because they get their plants in a 
more forward state through the winter and early 
months, having at their disposal ample accomo- 
dation in the matter of glass structures. [or 
example, early-struck plants of the well-known 
Japanese variety Mme. Carnot that have been 
well grown since, will, by this time, form the 
first break. The great majority of cultivators, 
however, will not have got their plants in a state 
so forward; hence the value of stopping to 
them. 

STOPPING is done (1) in the case of varieties 
which are so very late in the year before they 
give a break-bud ; (2) in the case of those kinds 
which do not produce perfect flowers from 
terminal buds, because by this means we may 
obtain them at an intermediate period ; (3) for 
the object of hastening the formation of flower- 
buds when the plants are late struck, or other- 
wise backward in spring There are so many 
varieties of Chrysanthen.ums grown that it will 
not be possible in a short article to name 
all. I shall therefore confine my remarks 
to the better known and the most esteemed 
among the newer kinds. As to the precise 
time one may stop a plant, I am not par- 
ticular to a few days in any instance. Those 
who reside in northern districts will take about 
the middle of April as a suitable time, and 
southern readers follow to about the end of the 
month. I would advise, however, that the 
matter should not be left later. 

Sorts which take a long time before flower- 
buds form: Mrs. H. Weeks, The Queen, 
Dorothy Seward, Mrs. John Shrimpton, Mrs. 
Falconer Jameson, Mr. A. G. Hubbuck, Lord 
Brooke, Boule d’Or (old variety), Mrs. W. H. 
Lees, W. G. Newitt. Probably the newer 
varieties, John Neville, Sunstone, Geo. Seward, 
and Joseph Brooks will be found amenable to 
this treatment. All of the kinds named are of 
the Japanese class. Incurved varieties, as a 
rule, are better not topped at all. The old sort, 
Eve, and its sport, Mabel Ward, are so operated 
upon ; but they are almost varieties of the past, 
and need hardly be mentioned. After topping 
has taken place train upwards three stems on 
each plant, and the first flower-bud that 
appears subsequently may be secured for de- 
velopment. 

The next list takes in a great number of sorts, 
because it includes those which I noted as re- 
quiring an intermediate bud as well as back- 
ward and late-struck plants: Golden Gate, 
Etoile de Lyon, Wilfred Marshall, Rose Wynne, 
Florence Davis, M. Pankoucke, E. Molyneux, 
G. C. Schwabe, Mme. Marius Ricoud, Miss 
Dorothea Shea, Mons. G. Biron, President Borrel, 
Sunflower, Niveum, Graphic, Pallanza, Hairy 
Wonder, Lady Byron, Modesto, Mrs. H. Kloss, 
Thomas Wilkins. I would also place those fine 
incurved sorts, Chas. H. Curtis, Globe d’Or, 
Mrs. R. C. Kingston, in this category. In this 
instance also I would train three shoots upwards 
that result from topping—a process, I may state, 
which means that the soft point of the growing 
stem only may be nipped out. Any of the above- 
named as well as those of a similar habit of 
growth may be dealt with at the period 
mentioned. I have found many other choice 
varieties will generally produce flower-buds at 
a good time without any topping, provided, as 
I have stated, they are not late struck. In the 
latter case I would retain but two, or maybe 
one shoot. But this matter shall be touched in 
a separate article. Phcebus, Pride of Madford, 
Austrilie, Miss Elsie Teichman, Oceana, Mlle. 
A. de Galbert, Lady KE. Saunders, Mutual 
Friend, Col. W. B. Smith, Boule d’Or (new 
var.), Edith Tabor, and Australian Gold are a 
few esteemed varieties that usually break in a 
natural way, so as to give buds at an excellent 
time ; whilst there are others like M. Chénon 
de Léch¢é, Viviand Morel, Mme. Ad. Chatin, 
Wm. Tricker, Reine d’Angleterre, Charles 
Davis, and so on, that have a habit of continu- 
ously forming break-buds throughout the 
summer. In these and similar instances the 
amateur need not be alarmed, as a bud on a 
suitable date will generally appear if the plants 
have the necessary attention bestowed upon 
vhem. Timing the buds refers to the manner 
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of growth for large blooms only. Of course, in 
respect to a tall-growing plant like the Chrys- 
anthemum, one must top and top again when 
bush specimens are desired. {1.8 


« We 


LATE-STRUCK CUTTINGS. 

A systEM which is not new, but which has been 
brought more prominently to the fore of late 
years, is that of single-stem plants, each bearing 
one blossom. It has much to recommend it, 
inasmuch as specimens useful for many pur- 
poses may be obtained in a comparatively short 
space of time. And if proper varieties be 
selected one may get a dwarfness in the plants 
that will make them eminently useful for the 
amateur grower with limited space. 


For this mode late-rooted cuttings will do, 
They may be struck from now on till June. 
The-small tips, therefore, that we take from 
plants when topping them form the material, 
and if the old stools of last year have not been 
destroyed there will, of course, be an ample 
supply of healthy cuttings. Put these either 
singly in small pots, or place them about 
3 inches apart in shallow boxes filled with any 
ordinary potting compost. Shade slightly from 
the sun and water when needed. This will be 
almost daily if the boxes be shallow as advised. 
Shelter the cuttings under any glass structure, 
and keep air from them as much as _ possible 
until rooted. The young plants must be parted 
immediately roots have formed, which condition 
is indicated by fresh leaves growing. This is 
to prevent a drawn and spindly look. They 
should now be kept cool and have abundance of 
air, almost open-air treatment, in fact. 

If plenty of moisture be given, and the tiny 
plants not crowded, they will thicken out into 
dwarf, sturdy little specimens with healthy 
dark green leaves. They should not become 
pot-bound. It is therefore advisable to give 
another early shift, because at this time of the 
year growth is very rapid ; this time in the pots 
that are to be the final size. Those of 6-inch 
diameter, called 32’s, are large enough. Usea 
compost of turfy loam, rotted manure sifted in 
the proportion of 1 peck to the bushel, then add 
a sprinkling of coarse sand, and a pound of bone- 
meal to one bushel of the whole. Pot very 
firmly with the aid of a stout stick to ram the 
earth into the pots and stand the plants in the 
open air. 

Some varieties may be grown straight on, and 
the first flower-bud that comes is the proper one 
to retain, by pinching away all the growth-buds 
which form around it. Curiously several 
notable American-raised sorts are admirable 
ones to treat on the system being described. 
The plan is indeed a modification of that more 
generally adopted in that country. There, 
however, pots are not used, but the plants are 
grown under glass the whole summer, being 
planted out in prepared shallow borders. 


Any sort known to be a long time in forming 
flower-buds is capital on the one-stem one-bloom 
system. Mrs. F. Jameson, an old and well- 
known kind, is one that first occurs to me, 
because of the above named trait; and also on 
account of the healthy, large, well-developed 
foliage this variety has. I fancy again this kind 
has played a prominent part with those raisers 
in England who have saved seed and obtained 
new ones. Several of the fine varieties of Mr. 
Seward and others partake of the habit of the 
sort Mrs. F. Jameson, that they are alike suited 
to the above-named plan. Mrs. John Shrimp- 
ton, Dorothy Seward, Richard Dean, Colonel 
Bourne (all of high-coloured shades) are a few. 
Mrs. H. Weeks, flesh-white, is a handsome variety 
especially adapted to the system in question. 
The Queen, white ; W. G. Newitt, white; Sun- 
stone, amber-yellow, are good so treated. But 
it may be useful to add other names, so as to 
form a complete list. I would only choose sorts 
that bear fine, handsome blooms, that have good 
foliage, and are dwarf, or, at most, of moderate 
height. Besides those named already the 
following may be included: Phobus, yellow ; 
Mutual Friend, white; Mme. Carnot, white; 
Pride of Madford, crimson-pink ; Modesto, 
yellow ; Wm. Seward, crimson ; Louise, blush ; 
Chas. Davis, bronze-rose; Viviand Morel, 
mauve; M. Chénon de Léché, old rose ; Austra- 
lian Gold, yellow; Thomas Wilkins, buff-yellow ; 
Mrs. Charles Blick, white; Australie, clear 
rosy-lilac; Mme. Ad. Chatin, white; Mlle. 
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Thérése Rey, white; M. Ch. Molin, bronze ; 
Golden Gate, yellow ; Sunflower, yellow ; Sou- qe 
venir de Petite Amie, white. ; s 
Very fine blooms may be grown thus from | A FEW GOOD PEARS. 
late-struck cuttings, and amateurs who have not | DovyENNE pu Comicr is perhaps the finest Pear 
tried the plan should do so. The plants, being | in cultivation, and should be included in the 
in comparatively small pots, the necessity , most limited collections. It succeeds well under 
of good culture is at once appparent. They any form of training, the growth being stout 
must not suffer through want of water, and | and clean, and the foliage bold and healthy- 
stimulants in a weak state must be applied | looking. Naturally it is most prolific on the 
pretty regularly. | Quince-stock, and on this the fruit is apt to lay 
© mention of stimulants reminds me of a| on the best colour, but the best trees are on the 
case that came to my notice the other day of an Pear-stock. This very fine variety is in season 
amateur cultivator who absolutely killed the late in October, and can be kept good till the 
greater portion of his Chrysanthemum plants by | third week in November. 
the too free use of soot in the soil. Be careful, | 
therefore, to adhere to some such simple mixture | kets, large, naturally-grown pyramids on the 
as I have named as a suitable compost. It is Pear-stock frequently producing enormous crops 
always easy to overload potting-soil with | of showy Pears. 
fertilisers, the strength. of which we have no | productive growth, and, left alone, forms grand 


FRUIT. 





means of testing, and the desire to try these | pyramids. Wall-trees of any form are also very | 


tempting articles is ever strong. | prolific, and, freely thinned out, the fruit attains 
Returning to the single-stem Specimens, in an enormous size, or just what exhibitors delight 
matters like removing side shoots, bud selection, in. The fruit is not unlike that of Marie Louise 


and so on, the general rules are applicable, but | in form, but though buttery the quality cannot 
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Pirmaston Ducuusse is grown for the mar- | 


The tree is of free, yet most | 
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| 
'is a November Pear, ripening early in that 
month, and is usually of good quality. 
| _Mante Lourss is so well known and go gener- 
ally appreciated that little need be said about 
it here. I would, however, once more suggest 
that the site, or, better still, one of the sites, 
| chosen for this valuable November Pear should 
| be a wall facing east or north-east. Our best 
fruits are invariably gathered from a large old 
tree on the Pear-stock against a high wall facing 
| north-east, and it is also worthy of note that in 
no other position did the trees bear well last 
| season. Phold that the Pear-stock is much the 
_ best for this variety, trees on the Quince soon 
becoming far too stunted to be profitable. 
ComtTx DE Lamy no lover of good Pears should 
| be without. It succeeds admirably under any 
|form of training and is very productive in ail 
cases. The best flavoured fruit is obtained from 
|a tree against a wall facing south-east, where 
also the colour is laid on most freely. It is a 
| pretty little Pear, and when ripe, crisp, melting, 
_and rather sweet. 
THompson’s is worthy of a place in quite 
‘limited collections of Pears. Oa the Pear-stock 








Pear Durondeau. 


this does not seem the proper ceason to deal with 
them. 8. 
oe TEI SEEN 


_Agathea ccelestis.—A very charming, | § : : 
light blue flower, which some people call a blue | 18 yet a favourite of mine. 
Marguerite. It is thoroughly winter-flowering, 
the blooms being produced singly and somewhat 
abundantly. Its culture is of the very easiest 
description ; it grows rapidly, and for this reason 
soon becomes too large for my small house. I 
therefore raise plants of it every year from 
cuttings.—D. 

Leopard’s-bane (Doronicum austriacum). 
—-A common hardy herbaceous plant, some 
people would say, almost as good as a Dande- 


| too acid for most tastes. 


seiller de la Cour, though not generally popular, 


adapted for growing into large pyramids. Wall- 
| trees produce remarkably fine fruit, and though 


November, the smaller fruit gathered from 
pyramids and standards is the most delicious. 
Van Mons Leon Lecuerc I consider ought 
to be more planted, especially where large and 
somewhat showy fruit is desired. Pyramids on 
the Pear-stock attain handsome proportions and 


lion, but, for all that, a very useful plant for produce heavily, and espalier-trained trees are | 


also very profitable. Naturally the finest fruit 


early flowering in the greenhouse. I always 
have several of them in the open border, and 
take them up and pot them just before the 
winter commences. After they have done 
flowering they are turned out of their pots into 
the open ground and left there till again wanted, 
or they may be divided and the stock increased. Piatt = t ther old ; 
The same plants will do year after year, —S, eas get ia cut), ay eae ers 
5 ce r be grow Lo very g é s, and it 
Siucth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8v0., price 15s, aoe, 5 fea ce walle s a bis Cla a 
fhe Euglish Flower Garden: Views of the most | Coes well against walls wit an east aspect. It 
Peauiiul Gardens and Commiry Houses, and Plans, with |is a remarkably productive variety, and if freely 
escruptions and Illustrations ofthe Best Plants, their Culture thinned out the fruit attains vood si : ad 

Grd Arrangement, London: John Murray, and of al | thinned ot ote attains a good size an 
colours very prettily. This, like the preceding, 


seems to lend itself particularly well to the pur- 
pose of clothing archways through garden walls. 
I have had Van Mons 5 inches in length and of 
good form, attractive appearance, and superior 
table quality. 


Booksellers, 





be compared with that of the last-named, being 

MARECHAL DE LA Cour, also known as Con- 
The tree is amenable 
to any form of culture, and is particularly well 


good in quality with me about the first week in | 


is obtained from wall-trees, and this variety | 


|it grows with moderate freedom and is a sure 


and heavy bearer, good pyramids of it being 


commonly met with. The variety is well 

worthy of wall space, a site facing westward 
| answering well, though it also succeeds to per- 
| fection in cooler quarters. With me it ripens 
| towards the middle of November, and is of 
delicious quality. 

Hvysue’s Prince Consorvis of free, yet most 
productive habit of growth. Pyramids, bushes, 
| and horizontally-trained trees in the open garden 
all do well, but the largest fruit and the clearest 
|in colour are produced by trees growing against 
/a moderately warm wall. It is a very distinct 
| variety, and rarely fails to produce a crop. ie 





Apple Prince Albert.—Nothing but 
words of praise are ever said or written about 
this grand Apple, and I do not propose being 
the first to write disparagingly of it. On the 
contrary, I would call attention toa point in its 
favour too often overlooked—viz., its fitness for 
dessert. Those who have kept some or all of 
their fruit of this variety in a cool dark room, 
free of the tainting influences of straw, hay, or 
any other musty. or strong-smelling material, 
ought now to test its table qualities. They will, 
unless [ am much mistaken, find the fruit of 
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Lane’s Prince Albert crisp, yet melting, and of 
a brisk flavour that pleases. A sweet Apple it 
is not by any means, but it is very easy of diges- 
tion, which cannot be said of many of our 
English Apples at this period of the season. 
‘There is only one American variety that will 
bear comparison with it, and that is the New- 
town Pippin.—W. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


THE ELM-DESTROYING BEETLE 
(SCOLYTUS DESTRUCTOR). 


Tuts little beetle is one of the most destructive, 
perhaps the most, of the many pests which 
infest our forest-trees. Fortunately, this species 
generally confines its attentions to Elm-trees, 
and particularly to those near London and other 
large towns. It sometimes attacks trees in very 
large numbers. When this is the 
case the trees are certainly 
doomed unless energetic steps 
are at once taken to destroy 
them. It has been a matter of 
much dispute amongst entomolo- 
gists and horticulturists as to 
whether these insects attack per- 
fectly healthy trees, or only those 
which from one cause or another 
are notin vigorous health. There 
is, as there usually is in all con- 
troversies, much to be said on both 
sides ; but I think that the trees 
are, in a majority of cases, in an unhealthy con- 
dition before they are attacked. There can be 
no question that the grubs are very frequently 
found in large numbers and in full vigour in 
felled timber, which the female beetle had 
apparently selected in preference to sound and 
healthy trees. It is surely very improbable that 
the grubs should thrive equally well on vegetable 
tissues filled with dying sap, or fresh, rapidly- 
flowing juices; in fact, it is urged by many 
persons that the grubs cannot live where there 
is a rapid flow of sap, so that it would be 
impossible for them to injure healthy trees to 
any appreciable extent. The trees in and 
around London and other large towns being 
more often infested than those in the country 
also goes to prove that it is the unhealthy 
trees which are most likely to be attacked. 1 
expect that the beetles are quicker than we are 
in detecting the trees whose vitality is impaired, 
No doubt as soon as a tree is attacked the decay 
goes on all the faster, for the bark becomes 
loosened, and the tunnels and galleries made by 
the grubs admit air and moisture, which very 
much facilitates decay. If this view of the 
matter be the right one, then by keeping trees 
in good condition they will be rendered less 
liable to be injured by this insect than they 
would be otherwise. In gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, where more attention can be given than 
elsewhere, a good application of liquid-manure to 
the roots of an ailing tree will greatly help it in 
its struggle for existence. When a tree is so 
badly attacked that its recovery is doubtful it 
should be at once cut down, and every particle 
of the bark burnt. In a paper read before 
the Entomological Society in 1858, Captain 
Cox gives an account of an experiment 
he tried on Elm-trees in Regent’s Park 
which was very successful. 
twelve trees which were all more or less infested, 
seven being severely injured. Out of the entire 


number only one died; four years afterwards | 


six had quite recovered, and in six years the 
eleven were completely cured. The plan 
adopted was to pare down the bark witha draw 
shave until the galleries of the insects were laid 
bare. Care was taken that none of the grubs 
were left on the tree. The position of the 
galleries was detected by the small pieces of 
bark which are thrown out by the female whilst 
making them, some of which adhere to the en- 
trance. It was calculated that no less than 
280,000 beetles must have been bred from one 
tree alone. Much the same system has been 
tried on the Continent and with equal success, 
but there the bark was not pared away deep 
enough to expose the galleries, but only the 
rough, outer bark was removed ; this caused so 
great 4 How of sap to the inner bark where the 
grubs were that they died. At the time when 
the beetles are at work it would probably be 





He operated on| 


| useful to thoroughly drench the stems with a 
_ wash of 7 lb. of soft-soap, 1 gallon of paraftin- 

oil, to 100 gallons of water. Notwithstanding 

the apparently safe position of the grubs, they 

are attacked by an ichneumon-fly and a parasitic 
| worm. ‘The beetles are fully developed in May 
|or June, and leaving their chrysalis cases, eat 
| their way through the bark and gain the outer 
| world, After pairing, both sexes live by feeding 
|on the sap. When the female wishes to lay her 
eggs she chooses‘a place in the bark where the en- 
| trance to her burrow will be somewhat protected, 
|and having worked her way through the bark, 
'makes a long tunnel between it and the hard 
| wood, in which she deposits her eggs singly and 
|at a little distance apart. She then returns to 
| the entrance of the burrow and dies, leaving her 
| body as a kind of plug to the hole. When the 


| eggs are hatched the little grubs begin feeding, 
jane eat their way straight forward nearly at 


right angles to the main tunnel. As they grow, 
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The Elin-destroying beetle (the smaller figures denote natural size). 


the galleries they form become wider and gradu- 
ally spread from one another, but they never 
seem to break through the thin partitions which 
separate them from their neighbours on either 
side. The grubs are probably full grown and 
become chrysalides at the end of the summer, 
for the beetles, grubs, and chrysalides have all 
been found together in the same tree in August, 
whilst in November only the chrysalides were 
found. The beetle is about 2-10ths inch in 
length, tolerably stout, and terminating very 
abruptly behind. The head and fore-body are 
black and shining ; the latter is very large in 
proportion to the insect, and is much narrower in 
front thin behind. The feelers are brown and 
end ina knob, The wing-cases are of a pitchy- 
brown colour, very much rounded, and marked 
with numerous sunk lines running lengthwise. 
They cover a pair of wings, which when ex- 
tended are very long and narrow. The grubs 
are nearly 3-10ths inch in length when full 
grown. They are white, fleshy, and much 
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Showing the destructive work of the Elm-beetle 
(Scolytus destructor). 





|wrinkled. They have no legs, and are usually 
|in a somewhat curved position. Their heads 
are horny, smooth, and of a yellowish-brown 
|colour. Their mouths are provided with a 
strong pair of jaws. The chrysalis is whitish, 
and about the same size as the grubs. The 
limbs of the future beetle can easily be seen 
| through the thin skin in which it appears to be 
wrapped. G. 8. 8. 
ROME AM 2 eS 

Currant buds unhealthy.—The reply 
to this in GARDENING, April 10th, page 82, is 
unsatisfactory, The pest, whatever it is, can- 
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not be known as the “ fly or mite,” it must be 
one or the other, and the same treatment would 
not be suitable in both cases. The only fly that 
attacks the Currant that I know of is an aphis, 
and there is no necessity for such strong 
measures to be taken in the case of this insect 
as are recommended. Even with the mite I 
should be inclined to try pruning very close, 
burning everything cut off, and dressing the 
stumps with a mixture of 4 ozs. of sulphuret of 
lime, 2 ozs. of soft-soap toa gallon of hot water ; 
work the dressing well into every inequality of 
the bark.—G. 8. 8. 

Sweet Peas attacked by grubs (@. 
North).—The grubs which you sent belong to 
the family Bibionidse—the family te which the 
St. Mark’s fly belongs. A good dressing of 
nitrate of soda, salt, lime, gas-lime, or soot, 
would probably kill them, but you might have 
difficulty in using the ground immediately 
afterwards. We should destroy them as soon as 
possible to prevent them becoming chrysalides 
and then perfect insects, which they will do 
soon, 

Slugs eating Pyrethrums (S. McCrea). 
—The ashes should prevent the slugs from 
attacking the plants unless there were any 
hidden in the ground before the ashes were put 
on, but they will not hinder wireworms and 
leather-jackets from attacking the plants, as 
they work underground. They may be trapped 
by burying slices of Mangold, Turnips, or 
Carrots about an inch below the surface. A 
small skewer stuck into each renders them 
easier to find. They should be examined every 
morning. 

Large centipede (7. Bowden).—Before 
your letter reached me I am sorry to say that 
the centipede had escaped; but if it was a 
quick-running one you may be sure it was one 
of the useful ones. Thesnake-millipedes, which 
some persons mistake for centipedes, and which 
are very injurious, move very leisurely and 
demurely ; the centipedes, being carnivorous, 
have to move about in search of their prey.— 
G. 8. 8. 


Names of pests (Lector Assiduus).—The 
menagerie you sent consisted of two specimens 
of the luminous popes (Geophilus longi- 
cornis) ; two of the grubs of one of the ground 
beetles (Carabid). They were the largest of 
the insects in the box. Both of these are useful 
in gardens. Then there was a wireworm (the 
grub of one of.the skip-jack beetles). It was 
about 2 inch long, and a specimen of the spotted 
snake-millipede (Blanjulus guttatus). These 
two are most injurious to the roots of many— 
indeed of most plants (the snake-millipede curla 
itself up when disturbed), Both these pests are 
very diflicult to destroy, and if ground is badly 
infested with them the hest way is to give it a 
clean fallow and a good dressing of gas-lime. 
They may be trapped by burying slices of 
Turnips, Mangold, or Carrots about an inch 
below the surface. A small skewer should be 
stuck into each slice, so that they may be easily 
found. These traps should be examined every 
morning, and should be buried near the plants 
they are attacking. 

Fly injuring Daffodils (Miss J. V. Hopkins).— 
The flies which you inclosed are quite harmless in gardens 
and so are their grubs. 

Do water-snails eat water-plants? (Irs. 
Knox).—I do not think the water-snails would injure your 
water plants, or they would not be kept so frequently as 
they are in aquaria for the purpose you mention, but I 
cannot say how many would be required to keep your 
pond clean, but I should imagine some hundreds.—G. 8. S. 

Sweet Peas attacked (Alerta).—We cannot 
hazard a guess as to what the worms are that have killed 
your Peas without seeing them. We should be pleased to 
see specimens and name them if you would kindly send 
some, 


A Mexican Butterwort (Pinguicula 
caudata).—Irrespective of flowers this Mexican 
Butterwort is very pretty, as the leaves form a 
dense rosette, with the tips slightly incurving. 
As the season advances, however, they spread 
out flat and present then a totally distinct 
appearance. It will grow well in a mixture of 
peat and live Sphagnum, and if in the company 
of Odontoglossums, should be in that part of the 
house that is not too heavily shaded. 

Schizanthus pinnatus and S. retusus —I 
have always grown afew pots of these very pretty, half- 
hardy Chilian annuals. By sowing the seed in August and 
pricking out the plants as they increase in size one can get 


them to bloom early in the spring ; théy are light and 
graceful, and excellent for cutting.—D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE KNOTWEEDS. 

THE majority of the Knotweeds are of small 
account, but a few are very handsome in form, 
and should be grown for that reason. There 
is not the slightest difficulty as regards their 
culture. They are too weedy almost, and 
should, therefore, not have a place near flowers 
or where their rambling roots are likely to 
create mischief. The 

JAPAN KNoTWEED (P. cuspidatum), of which 
an illustration is given, is, although a very 
beautiful object during its flowering season, and 


also by no means unornamental in the autumn, | 


when its leaves turn colour (though in this latter 
respect it is not to be compared with P. sachali- 
nense), should not be planted elsewhere than in 
the wild garden, it being of rampant growth, 
and is as difficult of eradication when once estab. 
lished as is Coltsfoot. If, however, space can 
be afforded it where it may flourish undisturbed 
without usurping the territory of other less 
predatory neighbours, it will during the 
summer and autumn months form an effec- 
tive picture, and group well with its sur- 
roundings. The accompanying illustration 
depicts a portion of a clump 18 feet in length 


THE MIXED BORDER. 


I THINK some of the remarks contained in 
the interesting article under this heading in 
a recent issue of GARDENING are apt to mislead 
some who may be thinking of starting a mixed 
border. I quite agree with the writer that it 
should be our aim to clothe the brown earth 
with flowers that reveal themselves as season 
follows season, but in point of fact this is impos- 
sible for the whole twelve months. It sounds 
very nice in theory to have the whole surface of 
the border covered with creeping plants, but in 
practice it hardly answers, though no doubt it 
can be done to a certain extent. 

The writer says, in such a border plant 
Daffodils, Crocus, Chicnodoxas, etc., but he 
does not say where they should be planted. All 
the hardy bulbs which can take care of them- 
selves may be planted in clumps amongst the 
taller perennials at the back and in the middle 
of the border. Isay may be planted there, but, 
of course, they can and ought to be planted in 
front as well. These will include, besides 
those enumerated above: Scilla precox, Grape 
Hyacinths, Scilla campanulata, Narcissus Hors- 
fieldi, Emperor, Sir Watkin, and other equally 
strong varieties, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Anemone 
Robinsoniana, apennina, and ranunculoides, 








A group of the Japan Knot weed (Polygonum cuspidatum). 


and over 7 feet in height, which is growing inan 
open glade on the margin of a small tree- 
encircled lake. In the immediate vicinity huge 
tufts of Pampas Grass bear aloft their tall 
plumes, and in the shaded groves near by the 


Lady Ferns, revelling in the moisture and rich | 
soil, assume giant proportions. When in flower | 
this kind is delightful; it bears a wealth of | 


creamy-white flowers on its graceful stems, P., 


compactum is a smaller, more compact variety | 


of this. 
P. SACHALINENSE is a noble kind, sometimes 


as much as 12 feet in height. Its leaves are. 


bright green, and over a foot long, whilst the 


greenish-white flowers are carried in drooping | 


racemes. This is a splendid kind to group by 
the waterside, where its noble form can be well 
seen. 

Other good Knotweeds are P. affine, which is 
suitable for damp positions on the rock garden. 
{t bears rosy-red flowers in dense spikes in the 
autumn. Rock Knotweed (P. vaccinifolium) is 
a very hardy and distinct kind, and is pretty on 
the rougher parts of the rock garden. Its leaves 
are like those of the Whortleberry, and the 
flowers are rosy in colour. P. sphxrostachyum 
has dense spikes of crimson flowers, and is one of 
the most handsome of the dwarfer kinds. I think 
it is a little tender, and needs a well-prepared 
soil, no place being more suitable for it than a 
rather sunny one on the rock garden, C. 


Camassia esculenta, Sylvestris, Gesneriana and 
| Breeder Tulips; to which may be added Prim- 
roses (especially the varieties of Primula 
| Sieboldi), Forget-me-not, Aubrietia, Arabis, 
|Alyssum, and Dusty Millers. As the latter 
perennials grow they will cover up the leaves of 
the bulbs which are always unsightly after the 
flowering season. This system will leave more 
| room in the front of the border for dwarf flowers 
which require rather less rough and ready treat- 
ment, such as Iris reticulata, some of the finer 
Narcissi, Anemone blanda, fulgens, alpina, 
Dwarf Campanula, Tufted Pansies, and many 
| dwarf alpine flowers. 

The writer of the article referred to advocates 
planting in a bold way, but I have never been 
quite able to make up my mind if this is the 
right way or not. It is, of course, more effective 
when the groups of plants are in bloom, as we 
all like to see a fine mass of Larkspurs, Ponies, 
Alstromeria, or Oriental Poppies ; but when the 
flowering is over and the leaves begin to wither, 
large gaps are made, whereas if one or two good 
specimens of each plant be grown the colour 
effect of the whole border is never spoilt. At 
the back of my borders I have a rough wooden 
trellis, about 5 feet high, on which I grow Roses, 
Clematis, white and pink Everlasting Peas, 
Honeysuckles, Sweet Peas, and Tropxolum 
canariense ; and at the back of this I plant 
‘large clumps of Delphiniums, Helianthus, and 














Cephalaria, and by the time these have flowered 
the Clematises and Tropeolum have taken 
possession of the withering stems, so that these, 
instead of being an eye-sore, become beautiful 
objects when covered with the trailing plants. 

I cannot agree that annual digging is either 
unnecessary, hurtful, or stupid. It should be 
done with discretion, no doubt, but a heavily 
cropped mixed border is all the better for an 
annual forking up of the surface and the intro- 
duction of some manure and leaf-mould. I use 
a three-pronged fork for this purpose, and have 
never found any harm done by it. 

Then, again, I find it absolutely necessary to 
stake the majority of my plants, and a great 
labour it is, for in my borders there are many 
hundred of stakes, principally iron ones painted 
green and Bamboo, and nearly all the plants have 
to be tied up two or three times during the sum- 
mer. The great thing is to stake early then the 
plant will soon adapt itself to the tying. Most 
plants have three stakes and some a great many 
more. For instance, large clumps of Lilium 
testaceum, Pentstemon barbatus Torreyi, and 
Eryngium alpinum. I use half-a-dozen stakes, 
attaching a few stems loosely to each, and so 
showing off the plant to the greatest advantage, 
whereas if left to their own sweet will they would 
be lying flat on the ground and their flowers 
splashed with mud after every shower of rain. For 
Pyrethrums I use Pea-sticks, bent overthe plants 
in the spring, through which the shoots grow, 
and when in bloom no one could possibly tell 
they had any support atall. Ialsouse stronger 
wooden branches in the same way to support a 
splendid plant of Dielytra spectabile, 9 feet 
through by 5 feet high. 

There is an immense amount of labour con- 
nected with a properly kept mixed border which 
is bright for nine months in the year, and let 
no one run away with the idea that a border 
once planted will go onforever. There is prob- 
ably quite as much labour as there would be 
with the same amount of bedding out, but, on 
the other hand, mixed borders should be gay for 
nine months, and bedding out lasts only about 
three months. A border should be dug up 
entirely every four or five years, everything 
being taken up except the Ponies, Liliums, 
when they are doing well, and Dictamnus 
Fraxinella. Even then there are many plants 
which are better for lifting and replanting every 
two years, and Double Rockets should be 
replanted every year. 

Besides this, there is the annual raising of 
Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, Snapdragons, 
and other biennials and cuttings should always 
be taken of Pentstemons, Tufted Pansies, 
Coreopsis lanceolata, Gaillardias, as well as many 
other more or less hardy plants. Cuttings 
should also be taken in the spring of the best 
Phloxes, Delphiniums, Lychnis vespertina fl. -pl., 
as two-year and three-year-old plants always 
produce the finest blooms. 

I can imagine a border a few yards long being 
bright for a few months—probably June and 
July, when every garden is bound to be bright— 
but not for longer—in fact, I hardly think mixed 
borders are suitable for very small gardens, and 
I believe the despised Pelargonium, Calceolaria, 
and Lobelia would give more satisfaction here. 

M., Northumberland. 





310.—Drying wild flowers.—The fol- 
lowing is a very good way of pressing wild or 
other flowers. I suppose ‘‘ Archie Ley ” means 
pressing, as they are to be arranged in a scrap- 
book. Large sheets of thick blotting-paper 
should be procured and the flowers, Fern-fronds, 
etc., arranged on one of them, not close enough 
to touch each other. When this is completed 
put on top another sheet of the blotting-paper, 
and then place the whole between the pages of 
a book large enough to accommodate it, then 
place the book in a press or place a heavy weight 
on it. Let it remiain so for at least a week, 
then examine it and take away all flowers, so 
that they are free from moisture. You may 
easily arrange them with good taste in a scrap- 
book.—R. I*., Kidderminster, 

—— Inreply to yourcorrespondent ‘A. Ley,” 
he should obtain some botanical drying paper, 
which can be procured from any stationer or 
from the co-operative stores. If, however, there 
is avy difficulty about getting it any paper 
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which is tolerably absorbent will do. Blotting- 
paper is, however, too absorbent. Grocers often 
have a rough sugar-paper which does very well. 
About 16 inches by 10 inches is a very good size, 
but that is not very important. A few boards 
about 4 inch thick and a trifle larger than the 
paper are also necessary. Sheets of thick mill- 








board will do instead, but boards are better. | 
Take a board and lay it on the table, and place | 
two or three sheets of paper on it, then take one | 
of your specimens and lay it on the paper in as 

natural a position as you can, with the leaves laid | 
out flat, if possible with some showing the upper 
sides and some the under, and the flowers in the | 
same way. 


until quite dry. When mounting, they should 
not be gummed, but be put into a book with 
small strips of paper across them and gummed 
at the ends to hold them in a proper position. 
I found, however, the whole thing most 
unsatisfactory, as no matter how carefully one 
dried and pressed them they nearly always 
changed colour and turned brown.—R. J. 8. 


A JAPANESE WALL-POCKET. 
THE wall-pocket in soft grey Japanese ware 
(here figured) contains a graceful arrangement of 
one flower only—i.c., the finest of the Ivy- 


Then lay two or three sheets of | leaved Pelargoniums—namely, Souvenir de H. 


paper over them, and put some more specimens | Turner, the brilliant blossoms of which are of a 
in position, and go on in this way until you have | clear rose colour, inclining to carmine, semi- 


used up all the specimens. Between every four 
also one at the top of all. Then place the pile 
of papers on the floor, and put some heavy 
books, bricks, stones, or anything 
heavy on it. You should examine 





double, and very large, each pip being from 
or five layers of specimens place a board, and 2 inches to 3 inches across. 


A special advantage 
which this beautiful plant possesses is that it 


produces blossoms all through the year, so that 





the specimens the next day, for ee 


tien itis easy to put anything right 
i you fiad it is not in the proper 
position. It is often not at all easy 
‘to make the specimens remain in 
tie position required while others 
ure being arranged. When this is 
the case lay the plant at the bot- 
tom of the paper, and take another 
sheet, and as it were roll it over 
the specimen with the left hand, 
while you keep the latter in posi- 
t on with the right. A little prac- 
ice will soon render this simple 
0 eration quite easy. Every two 
o: three days, according to the 
*noisture in the plants, they should 
be put into dry papers. The plants 
are fit to be taken from the press 
when on raising them from the 
p per they are found to be quite 
suff. Some persons recommend a 
screw press instead of weights for 
pressing the plants, but though 
more convenient in some ways it is 
not so good, for as soon as the plant 
begins to lose its elasticity the pile 
shrinks, and unless the screw is 
tightened there is little or no pres- 
sure. When your specimens are 
dry you can, of course, fasten them 
into a scrap-book with gum or 
small strips of gummed paper, but 
it is better to use separate sheets 
of piper, as you can then arrange 
ihe plants according to their proper 
classification. Only one species 
must be put on the same sheet ; the 
name and the locality where the 
plant was found should be written 
at the foot of each sheet, and also 
the date. The specimen should, if 
possible, show the seed, seed-vessel, 
and root, as well as the flowers and 
leaves.—G. 8. 8. 

—— It is important to collect 
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is most useful in all floral decorations, and a few 
rebels of this Fumaria (officinalis) may be 
given shelter under glass in winter with much 
advantage for cutting. Either in the drawing- 
room or in the hall this wall-bouquet will be 
very effective, the pocket being easily suspended 
on a brass-headed nail, which is concealed by 
the flowers. I. L. Ricumonp. 





SOFT-WOODED HEATHS. 


THE cultivators of old used to regard the diffe- 
rent Heaths, or, at all events, some of them, as 
good tests of the gardener’s skill, for constant 
attention is absolutely necessary to their well- 
doing, and none of the rough-and-ready methods 
too often to be met with nowadays in the culti- 
vation of many plants are likely to prove success- 
ful with greenhouse Heaths, more particularly 
in the case of those belonging to the hard- 
The group known as soft- 
wooded Heaths is, however, of 
easier culture, and while the others 

have almost dropped out of culti- 

| vation, some of these still retain 
their place, and a few of them are 
grown in quantity and brought 
into Covent-garden market during 
the flowering season. By far the 
most popular is Erica hyemalis, 
whose early history is, singularly 
enough, quite unknown. During 
the winter this may be met with 
in large quantities throughout the 
flower markets and shops of 
London and the provinces. There 
is more than one form of this 
Heath, and the colour of the 
flower also varies, according to the 
treatment given, some cultivators 
having the knack of turning out 
richer-tinted blossoms than others, 
A delightful variety of Erica 
hyemalis is alba, whose blossoms 
are pure white. In all other 
respects it is a counterpart of the 
type and forms a charming com- 
anion to it. The tiny-flowered 
Erica gracilis, which makes up in 
numbers what is lacking in size of 
bloom, is another kind that flowers 
during autumn and winter, while 
a good companion to it is the little 
white-flowered Erica Caffra. KE. 
Wilmoreana must be regarded as 
the best of all Heaths for the 
month of March. Grown in the 
pot so popular with our market- 
growers—that, is the 44-inch or 
5-inch pot—this Heath is offered 
for sale in the shape of neat little 
bushes, each one carrying several 
fine spikes of showy blossoms. 
These flowers are a good deal in 
the way of Erica hyemalis ; indeed, 
the plants of Erica Wilmoreana 
present a general appearance to 
that kind. Very free-flowering 
Heaths are E. persoluta and its 











them and press as soon as possible 
afterwards, otherwise the plant 
will droop after being gathered. A 
god plan is to take with one a long 
wide box in which to put the speci- 
mens. Each should be carefully 
dug up by means ofa trowel, the soil shaken 
fcom the roots, and when brought home carefully 
laid out between a sheet of thick blotting-paper, 
being careful to have all the parts araiehe, each 
leaf being spread evenly out as in natural 
growth. Then place another sheet of blotting. | 
paper on the whole, and on the top a flat board | 
sufficiently large to cover all. Then put any | 
heavy weights on the top of this, and keep in a| 
dry place. In from four to six weeks’ time the 

specimens will be dry and ready for mounting. 

Each must be laid on a piece of thick paper or | 
cardboard, and secured either by strong cotton | 
or thin strips of gummed paper fastened over the 

stem here and there. A little gum is useful to | 
fasten the leaves down. Lach specimen should 
then be neatly labelled—viz., botanical name, | 
natural order, where found, by whom gathered. 
—ConstantT READER. 

Jn answer to a question in your last 
from ‘‘Archie Ley,’ wild flowers 





igaue, 





should be pressed in the required way between | 


shests of blotting-paper, and not taken out 


Japanese wall-pocket filled with Ivy-leaved Geranium-flowers. 


photograph by Mrs. Richmond, Lustleigh, Devon. 


even in winter, when so few bright flowers are, 


'to be had, some trusses of bloom are still vances, the low-growing E. ventricosa, repre- 


Frem a 


variety alba. At the same time 
the beautiful yellow flowers of 
rica Cavendishi were very con- 
spicuous, and so was E. candidis- 
sima, whose pure white flowers 
are borne, as a rule, rather 
later in the season than this. As summer ad- 


available on a good plant of this Pelargonium, | sented by several varieties, may be met with 


while with the first sunshine of spring it is a 
mass of blossom. In cutting all flowers for 
decoration the longest stems available, without 
destroying buds, should be secured, and in this 
particular these Pelargoniums give no trouble. 
It is easy to shorten a stem where necessary to 
the exact height at which the blossom should be 
arranged, but without along stem it is often 
necessary to add a straight wire (small bundles 
of which are soid for this purpose) to raise the 
blossom to its proper positicn. This rest-wire, 
such as is used for button-holes, etc., should also 
be at hand, for it may be necessary to attach the 
flowers to each other, or to the wall, if their 
weight should interfere with the design. The 
foliage used must be light and graceful. In the 
present instance Ferns (Adiantum cuneatum and 
Pteris cristata) are supplemented, with a little 
of the Pelargonium foliage and long sprays of a 
trailing Fumitory, which, though a wild plant, 





exposed for sale, and very pretty the neat, com- 
pact little plants are when thickly studded with 
blossoms. A significant fact, which shows to a 
great extent the reason that collections of 
Ericas are not much grown at the present day, 
is that the few which still remain popular in- 
clude among their number all those of which 
effective specimens can be obtained in the 
shortest time, while such as E, Massoniana, 
E. ampullacea, and E. McNabiana, so dear to 
our forefathers, are now conspicuous by their 
absence. They belong to what is known as 
hard-wooded Heaths, and in their case the 
cuttings take much longer to root than those of 
the common kinds, while the after-growth is but 
slow. H. 





Bermuda Oxalis (A. M. J.).—Give cool greenhouse 
treatment, and a rich sandy Ioam. Very little water is 


| needed in its present stage. 
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VEGETABLE MARROWS. 
AMATEURS as a rule take much interest in 
Vegetable Marrows, as the plants need so little 
attention if the grower gives them a fair start, 
and is not too good to them when they attain a 
large size. Many plants fail to fruit properly 
because too highly fed. Another point in 
Vegetable Marrow culture is to obtain sturdy 
plants from the start; also plant at a season 
when there can be no check. As regards 


GARDEN. 


VARIETIES, 


they are numerous. The one illustrated is 
called King’s Acre Cream, and is doubtless a 
good selection of the well-known Moore’s 
Vegetable Cream, one of the best Marrows 
grown, and noted for its medium-sized fruits. 
King’s Acre Cream is also early, whilst the 
fruits are of good shape, fit indeed for exhibi- 
tion and general use. There are others well 
worth a trial, and as this is the season the 
amateur should begin their culture to get good 
summer crops, it may be well to give a select 
list of those known to be reliable. 

No vegetable loses quality so quickly as the 
Marrow when the latter is large; indeed, it 
stands to reason that any fruit attaining what 
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or place under hand-glasses ; it is important to 
get a sturdy growth. Some sow a good number 
of seeds in a pot, and when large enough transfer 
to single pots, with the result that much time is 
lost, the plant is weakened, and unless one has 
a good command of heat there is loss of plants. 
If potting up is delayed the plants become so 
drawn that they rarely make headway. After 
planting out, a little shelter is well repaid, and 
almost anything at command may be employed 
to cover at night until the plant is well estab- 
lished. Another matter often overlooked is 
site or position. Avoid planting in the shade or 
under trees, and ina mass of rank manures; the 
latter are the cause of so much barren growth. 
A little food is advantageous, but excess means 
leaf growth, and the fruits, though they appear, 
|fail to set. Stopping the points of leading 
shoots is often neglected. This should be done 
at least once a week, and in dry weather give 
ample moisture after a hot, dry oa Waterin 
overhead is most beneficial ; also give liqui 
manure if the plants are fruiting well. As 
previously noted, never allow fruits to get seedy, 
but cut in a small state regularly, and by so 
doing a long fruiting season will be secured. 
G. WyTHEs. 





GREEN PEAS IN ABUNDANCE. 





may be termed the seed state is not so good for 


food. A Marrow to be at its best should be 
eaten before the 
seed is formed. Size 


means a woolly flesh, 
dry, quite devoid of 
flavour, and needing 
more cooking; but 
eaten in a young state 
it is a delicious vege- 
table. Some growers 
(gardeners included) 
think it robs the plant 
to cut fruits young, 
but the reverse is the 
case. Others form 
more quickly, and 
when plants are regu- 
larly cut over, and 
not allowed to pro- 
duce seed fruits until 
the last stage, they 
bear much heavier 
crops and for a longer 
period. Those who 
like small Marrows, 
the round, Melon-like 
fruit of Pen-y-Byd is 
a splendid type, quite 
distinct, and noted 
for quality. This cut 
in a small state is ex- 
cellent; a creamy 
white. The Custard 
1g a nice vegetable, but requires using in a| 
young state. It is almost worth'ess when 
allowed to get old. 
in gardens of limited size, as the plant is a com- 
pact grower, and though less prolific than some, 
it has a peculiar flavour much liked by many. 
Another excellent variety is the Long White, 
which probably is one of the most prolific and 
profitable of all Marrows. It soon matures the 
fruit, the growths being short-jointed, and is of 
first-class flavour. It is one of the best for screens 
or to cover unsightly heaps. A good green is 
Long Striped, a companion to the Long White 
and much like it in growth and quality ; it is 


Vegetable 


of sturdy growth and noted for its hardiness. 


Prince Albert, a medium green variety, is like- 
wise good. There are others well worth a note, 
such as the Bush or Cluster, a small compact 
grower, quite distinct, but inferior in quality if 
allowed to get large. There are both white and 
green varieties, and by some firms it is sold as 
the Chusan Marrow. The 
CULTURE 

depends much upon the cultivator’s means and | 
space. Plants are best raised in heat, and sown | 
any time during April, will be ready to plant 
the end of May or early June. Being a remark- 
ably fleshy seed no moisture is required until ger- | 
mination takes place. I prefer to sow a couple 
of seeds ina 4-inch pot. When the seedlings 
are above the soil thin to the strongest, 
and as soon as the plants have made three 
or four leaves remove to a cold frame 





This is a good kind to grow | endeavour to describe the method that I have 
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has never failed in protecting them from injury 
by sparrows, which in most gardens make such 
havoc with them at this period of their growth. 
Wher the Peas are about 2 inches high thin 
them out to 2 inches or 3 inches apart, selecting 
the strongest and best. Draw a ridge of soil 
close up to the plants and place sticks to them, 
as these greatly protect from cold winds during 
the spring months. Let the soil between the 
rows be slightly pricked over, and mulch the 
surface with partly-decayed manure ; this will 
keep down weeds, prevent excessive evapora- 
tion during very hot, dry weather, and greatly 
invigorate the crop. 

Sow the first early crop the end of January or 
beginning of February, in boxes about 6 inches 
wide, 6 inches deep, and 2 feet or 3 feet long, 
the ends of which should be portable ; the Peas 
can then be easily removed without injury to 
the roots, carefully placing them in the trenches. 
They will scarcely feel the check, and with a 
little protection from the sticks, with a few ever- 
green branches mixed with them on the cold 
wind side of the rows, this sowing should be 
ready early in June. A sowing should also be 
made in the open air at the beginning and the 
end of February. This should be repeated each 
month until the end of June. This method will 
afford a supply for about four months. I have 
known a deb gathered daily from the same 





TENDER and richly-flavoured Marrow Peas are 
universal favourites. Having had to provide 





Marrow King’s Acre Cream. From a photograph by Mr. 
Long Eaton, near Nottingham. 


large quantities of these as early and late in the 
season as possible, it gives me much pleasure to 


found to be most successful in affording a supply 
daily for many weeks. Peas, to secure the best 
| results, must have high-class cultivation, and 
I have proved for many years past that this can 
| be achieved by adopting what I will here call | 
| the trench system. Let trenches be marked 
| from 18 inches to 2 feet wide, the same as for 
| Celery, and from 2 feet to 20 feet apart, accord- 
ing to circumstances, for wherever the greater 
distance can be afforded between the rows so 
much the more abundant will be the produce, 
and I would strongly recommend that in large 
gardens rows be placed 20 feet apart, and dwarf 
crops grown between. But to return to the 
| trenches ; let them be dug out a spade deep, re- 
| serving the best soil on one side of the trench, 
|and put into the trench several inches of good, 
well-decayed manure. Dig it in a spade 
deep, then well break the soil taken out of the 
trench and reserved to be put back again. Fill 
up the trenches with this to within 2 inches or 
3 inches of their tops, and as this proceeds scatter 
in with the soil a moderate sprinkling of soot, 
bone-meal, 4-inch bones, or any of the reliable 
artificial manures now so plentiful. Rake the 
soil in the trenches evenly and sow moderately 
thick. Carefully and firmly cover the seed, 
place a few wooden pegs along the rows, and | 
strain one or two lines of white worsted a few 

inches from the soil. This simple plan, if done 





garden for thirteen weeks without intermission. 
Careful gathering of the crop is well worthy 
of attention. The 
stems should be 
firmly held by one 
hand, while the pods 
are plucked with the 
other ; this prevents 
breakage or pulling 
them up by the roots. 
The crop should be 
kept closely gathered 
as. the pods become 
fit, for if left on too 
long they deterio- 
rate in flavour, and 
greatly spoil the crop 
on the upper part of 
the stems, and thus 
lessen the return. 
Twelve choice var- 
ieties are the follow- 
ing : — First early : 
American Wonder, 
1 foot ; William 
Hurst, 18 inches; 
Dickson’s First and 
Best, 24 feet. Second 
early: Dr. McLean, 


3 feet; Duke of 

St on, Albany, 5 feet; 
oy one Sharpe’s Queen, 
3 feet; Prince of 

Wales, 3feet ; Strata- 

gem, 24 feet; Perfection, 3 feet. Late crop : 


British Queen, 7 feet ; Ne Plus Ultra, 6 feet ; 
Omega, 24 feet. For the latest sowing use 
American Wonder and William Hurst. 

H. Exuis, Bowdon. 





Rhubarb from seed.—Where the stock 
of Rhubarb is not satisfactory and planting 
crowns are not available good results may be had 
from seed sown now ina box or boxes of light 
and rich soil, which should be placed for the 
time on a gentle hot-bed where the seeds will 
soon germinate, and the young plants may be 
put out when ready in May or June at 18 inches 
apart in rich soil. Though seed that has been 
saved separately from the best varieties is 
offered by seedsmen, a mixed strain will prob- 
ably result from any such, however carefully 
saved, but as growth developes the best plants 
can be selected and marked for planting on the 
permanent plot inspring. Inselecting such, the 
three points to consider are quick development, 
substance, and colour, but as the young plants 
wlll scarcely show their true character during 
their first year from the seed, only those which 
are positively worthless should be destroyed. 
Seed may also be sown in the open, but size is 
gained by sowing in heat, provided the young 
plants are carefully handled in planting. Old 
stools will derive considerable benefit from a 
good mulching of short manure, before giving 
which the plot should be pointed over with a 





previous to the plants appearing above the soil, 


garden fork. In pulling for use it should be 
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bornein mind that crowns are greatly weakened 
by the loss of too many leaves, so, to keep the 
plants strong, a fair proportion of leaves must 
be allowed to ripen. 


Aubergines.—These are very little grown 
for cooking in England, and are required in only 
a few places. It is, perhaps, just as well that 
this should be so, as they are only profitable as 
an outdoor crop in the hottest and longest 
summers ; still they give variety, and when in 
fruit are both interesting and ornamental. That | 
there is a demand for them in this country can 
be proved by a walk through any of our larger 
vegetable markets when they are in season. In 
their cultivation free growth at all times is 
altogether essential, as any starvation will 
develop insect pests in abundance; so, the 
plants being tender, the beginning of April is 
quite early enough for sowing the seeds. This 
should be done in heat, and the young plants 
pricked off as soon as ready into 4-inch pots, 
hardened off, and planted out early in June. 
Plant out in good soil, and in a position such 
as would be selected for Tomatoes—i.e., under 
a warm south wall. Allow about 2 feet between 
the plants, and water well throughout the season 
with liquid-manure. No stopping or otherwise 
denuding the plants of foliage must be permitted. 
Where house-room is plentiful it pays to grow 
and fruit the trees in pots under glass, and 
earlier fruiting is induced in this way, but the 
plants, owing to their liability to insect attacks, 
are not good neighbours in a mixed company, 
besides which they get ungainly through the 
amount of pot room they require to develop 
properly. Of varieties, thea New York Purple 
and the Long White are the most useful. 


Use of Dandelion.—A row or two of the 
large French Dandelion may be sowa. Where 
winter salads are largely used this will be found 
an excellent addition to the more commonly 
grown salad plants. Strongly grown roots 
produce the best crowns for blanching, so the 
seed should ba sown in cool, rich soil, and 
thinned to from 10 inches to 12 inches apart. 
Lift the roots early in winter and treat the same 
as Chicory. 











Plants on walls.—Mrs. Lewis (see 
GARDENING, April 10th, p. 74) should certainly 
sow blood-red and sulphur-yellow Wallflowers 
on her delightful grey stone wall; also the wild 
yellow Antirrhinums and other cultivated sorts 
would thrive there too. In Berkshire a flower 
of this sort, but of a purple shade, used to grow 
on such walls. Tall Hollyhocks planted close to 
the wall have a most pleasing effect when in 
flower. Personally, I should sow in favourable 
crevices a few seeds of scarlet climbing Nastur- 
tium, giving water if necessary to induce ger- 
mination, after which I think they would be 
sure to grow, as the Nasturtium does well in a 
poor soil, and seems to require very little root 
space. If these were successful, they would 
furnish a delightful warmth of colour during 
the summer months, and well repay a 
little trouble. The Mountain Toadflax is also 
a pretty covering for walls, but does not 
make much show.—A. A. Conp, Bleak House, 
Cambridge. 

Begonia glaucophylla.—There isa great 
dissimilarity in habit between the various Bego- 
nias in cultivation ; some, such as B. corallina, 
throw up strong Bamboo-like shoots to a height 
of 6 feet or more ; others, including some forms 
of B. semperflorens, are of neat, compact growth 
and but a few inches high, while B. scandens 
climbs like Ivy. B. glaucophylla, the subject 
of this note, has long creeping stems, and is seen 
at its best when grown in a suspended basket, as 
the shoots, regularly furnished with distinctly 
undulated leaves of a glaucous green hue, will 
hang down for a considerable distance, while 
what is more, in an intermediate house tempera- 
ture it will flower throughout the winter, and, 
in fact, during the greater part of the year. The 
blooms, which are borne in compact axillary 
clusters, are of a sort of salmon-red colour, an 
uncommon, yet attractive tint. It is quite an 
old kind, but is rarely seen, though for such a 
purpose as above indicated it stands out as one 
of the very best. Beside the specific name of 
glaucophylla, it is also known as B. undulata 
and Comte de Limminghe. Cuttings strike root 
very readily, and once established they grow 
away freely. + #4 














A GROUP OF GARDEN IRISES. | 
TuE following Irises represent a very distinct 
and noble group, and not troublesome to grow | 
in gardens. One of the finest is 

I. ocHrRoLEUCA.—Like others of the spuria | 
group, this is of a hardy accommodating nature, | 
and although usually supposed to need swampy | 
ground, few Irises will thrive better or give 
more satisfactory results in the ordinary mixed 
border ; indeed, as a border plant it has few 
equals, the large showy flowers produced in| 
great abundance, the luxuriant foliage and 
massiveness of the groups being extremely 
effective. I. ochroleuca gigantea has larger and 
finer flowers than the ordinary form, but differs 
in no other way. I. Kerneriana differs only in 
its smaller flowers and much narrower leaves, 
and may possibly be the wild original of the 
species. 

I. Monnreri and I, aurea are closely allied 
species. The former is, in my opinion, the. 
handsomer, and should be more generally grown 
than it appears to beat present. Its fine, full, | 
golden-yellow flowers, produced freely, are very 
beautiful. It blooms later than most of the | 
other species, in most seasons even after the | 
varieties of Keempfer’s Iris. It is a native of 
Crete, and a very accommodating plant. 


LLLOSTRATED., 
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THE BUTTERFLY ORCHID. 
OncrpiuM Pari.io isa well-known and beautiful 
kind, remarkable for its striking resemblance to 
a butterfly, It has roundish rough pseudo- 
bulbs, each bearing a solitary leaf that when 
the plants are in good order is very ornamental, 
being deep green, mottled with purple-brown. 
The flower-scape issues from the base of the 
bulbs, and produces many flowers successively 
at the apex. A good deal of variation will be 
found in the flowers, some being much brighter 
in colour than others, but all have a showy 
yellow lip, margined, as a rule, with chestnut- 
brown. It may be described as a constant 
flowering kind, the plants being rarely out of 
bloom except for a month or so in midwinter. 
Plenty of peat and moisture are requisite to grow 
O. Papilio, and it may be cultivated ina variety 
of ways. Blocks dressed with Sphagnum Moss, 
baskets, and small pans may, any or all of them, 
be used, the chief points being to ensure a sweet 
root-run, not to bury the roots deeply, and while 
giving moisture enough to maintain growth, 
carefully avoiding a too wet state of the compost. 
The Sphignum, if grown on blocks, may be 


Nn 








A group of the Golden Flag (Iris aurea). 


I. aurea, a native of the Himalayas, was said 
to have been first raised at Fulham in 1840 
from seeds sent by Doctor Royle. It seems to 
do best in a moist spot, and, when doing | 
well, flowers freely; the colour of the flowers 
is nearly the same as in J. Monnieri. The} 
difference chiefly is in the plaited or crumpled | 
margins of the falls. | 

I. Monspur is nothing more or less than a 
glorified I. spuria, and more nearly resembles 
the variety notha than any other Iris I know of. 
It isa seedling, raised by Dr. Foster, between | 
I. Monnieriand I. spuria ; a very beautiful plant, 
and well worthy of a place even in select collec- 
tions. The variety notha differs from the typical 
I. spuria in being altogether a larger plant, 
considerably more rigid both in stem and leaves, 
and with a much longer spathe valve. This 
plant is said to be found in the salt marshes of 
Siberia, from whence it was introduced by 
Pallas about 1870. When grown well, which 
is by no means difficult in ordinary garden soil, 
it is a decided acquisition, and a most effective 
plant when in full flower. 

Taking the group as a whole, they are well | 
worth caring for, their free and graceful habits, 
long, arching, handsome green leaves, and 
variously coloured and marked flowers giving 
them a strong claim on the cultivator with a| 
love for variety as well as beanty. D. 





_ allowed to grow freely enough in summer. I 


have frequently had it hiding the pseudo-bulbs 
entirely, but some at least of this must be 
removed in winter, as it would hold too great a 
quantity of water. If reared in pans a little 
peat-fibre must be mixed with the Moss, also 
plenty of charcoal and small crocks. It is an 


old species in cultivation, having been intro- 


duced as long ago as 1823 from Trinidad. 
i, 





Burlingtonia fragrans.—Itis somewhat 
early for Burlingtonias to be in flower, but 
several newly-imported plants of this species are 
now very pretty in the Cattleya-house. The 
plants in question were received early last 
autumn, and, as showing how easily they may 
be established, it may ihe mentioned that the 
pots are apparently filled with the roots and a 
good set of young growths has been made. I 
am convinced that many of the failures with 
Burlingtonias are due to allowing them to grow 


/out of their pots or baskets, the elongating 


rhizomes carrying the pseudo-bulbs, and, there- 
fore, the roots, out of reach of the compost. It 
is an easy matter to remedy this, for the rhizome 
may be notched and the base of the pseudo- 
bulbs brought into contact with the compost 
without checking the plant or doing any harm 
whatever, a little new compost being added to 
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fill up any bare places and to hold the bulbs in 
position. JB. fragrans bears rather loose spikes 
of flower, semi-erect, and slightly arching. The 
individual blossoms are pure white, saving a 
blotch of rich yellow on the lip, which really 
enhances the purity of the sepals and petals. 
These last nearly a month in good condition, 
and all the time they are in bloom emit a 
pleasing fragrance suggestive of Hawthorn. If 
grown in pots these must be placed in a good 
light, or the plants may be wired to rather large 
blocks dressed with Sphagnum, this allowing of 
the pegging down of the pseudo-bulbs without 
cutting the rhizome. They require a regular 
and constant supply of water the whole year 
round, rather less being naturally needed when 
the growth is inactive than when the plants are 
growing freely. ‘heir worst insect foe is a soft 
white-scale, that if it once gets a hold about the 
sheaths that clasp the pseudo-bulbs is very difh- 


numbers, and plants propagated in this way | 
cannot be depended upon to perpetuate the | 
characteristics of any particular form, and while | 
some of the progeny may be equal to, or even 
superior to, the parent plant, the chances are 
that a certain number will be greatly inferior. 
Though varieties may be selected from the 
colour, size, conformation, and other features of 
the flower, yet even then the range is not great. 


. 





THE CHINESE DATE PLUM OR 
PERSIMMON. 


As we have received several queries lately about 
this plant, we give an illustration of it, as likely 
to interest those readers especially who have 
written aboutit. In GARDENING, April 10 last, 
p. 82, we gavein reply to a query some account 
of this tree (Diospyros Kaki). As reference was 




































cult to eradicate. Very frequent sponging is 
the only remedy, and this must be persevered 
with or healthy plants must not be expected. 
B. fragrans is a native of Brazil, where it is 
found growing on the tops of high trees, and 
was introduced in 1850.—R. 


made so recently to it, we refer our readers to 
what was there written aboutit. The true Per- 
simmon is D. virginiana or Virginian Date Plum, 
which is a native of the United States, and grows 
to a height of over 50 feet. The fruit is over an 
inch in diameter, almost round, of an orange 
colour, and bitter in taste, which disappears to a 
large extent when exposed to frost. Persimmons 
are made into cakes with bran in the Southern 
States, and according to the ‘‘Treasury of 
Botany,” p. 411, ‘‘ by adding yeast and Hops to 


Phaius grandifolius.--The flower-spikes 
of this fine and useful old Orchid are rapidly 
advancing, and it may not be out of place to 
warn cultivators against letting aphides get the 
upper hand before the blossoms open. These 
insects soon ruin the appearance of the flowers, 
but if the spikes are examined every few days 
and a damp sponge placed over them, it will 
keep them clean. To get the best results with 
this Orchid it must have very liberal treatment, 
a sound rooting medium, containing plenty of 
plant food and yet not too heavy or close, with 
liberal supplies of water at the root and over 
the foliage while growing. The best time to 
repot is just after the flowers are past, and, 
unless the roots are in a really bad condition, it 
is unwise to disturb them much. There is often 
a great number of young shoots around the old 
bulbs, but these must not all be allowed to. 
grow, the suppression of some of the weakest 
throwing more strength into those that remain. 
P. grandifolius thrives best in the Cattleya- 
house in a shady, moist position, and must be 
kept free from thrips and scale. During winter 
but little water at the root will suffice to keep 
it in good condition, and a temperature of 
50 degs. is ample. The flowers are white ex- 
ternally, the sepals and petals being dark brown 
inside, the lip white, variously marked with 
crimson, brown, and yellow. It is one of the 
oldest cultivated species, having been introduced 
from China in 1778. 
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ROSES. 


Picking off Rose-buds.—I have a number 
of standard Rose-trees (old trees), Gloire de 
Dijon, La France, Sultan of Zanzibar, etc., and 
they are covered with buds. I have been told 
they should be picked off, as they will do no 
good. Will you kindly tell me if this is right ? 
I did not prune the trees until late in March. 
Also standards budded in summer of 1895 have 
the same budson all the shoots. It seems to me 
very early for flower-buds. There were some 
small buds when I was pruning the trees.— 
CouNTESS. 

*,” Your plants are certainly very forward. 
As to whether the buds come to maturity or not 
depends entirely upon the weather. We should 
not pick them off; if cold checks them, others 
will break from below quite as freely as if you 
removed those now borne. 


Manure for Roses.—My Roses have 
been mulched with manure for some years, and I 
am advised to give them some raw bone-meal. 
Would that do instead of manure, and how 
should I apply it, and how much to each plant ? 
Also should be glad to know if the sediment 
from a sewerage tank would do for mulching.— 
RosE. 


*," Our correspondents are far too vague 
when asking advice respecting 
manures. You do not give any 
clue to the size of your Rose 
plants, nor how closely they 
are planted, or whether strong 
climbers, medium growers, or 
the tiny Fairy section. This 
makes it impossible for us to 
answer in safety, and we would 
recommend you toapply manure 
as usual, and leave the other two 
alone, seeing your plants are 
evidently thriving under present 
treatment. 





Canker in Marechal 
Niel Rose.—Will you inform 
me through your valuable paper 
if Maréchal Niel Rose always 
gets canker, and how to avoid 
it? I planted one outside my 
greenhouse last autumn, and 
brought the branches in; but I 
am told it only yields one crop 
of flowers, and also that it gets 
canker after a time. Should I 
prune the branches of my Ma- 
réchal Niel when it has flowered ? 





Oncidium Marshallianum. — This 
deserves the most careful treatment, and it is a 
great pity to see so many plants of it dying 
annually from want of attention. Too much 
cannot be said in its favour as a garden Orchid, 
and it is certainly about the most effective cool- 
house kind in cultivation. The superb spikes 
are crowded with flowers, which average 2 inches 
across, of the brightest golden-yellow, save a 
few spots of purple and brown about the sepals 
and petals. It thrives best in the warm end of 
the Odontoglossum-house, and may be potted in 
about equal parts of peat-fibre and chopped 
Sphagnum used in a rough, open condition, as 
the roots are fairly large and fleshy. Good 
drainage is essential and also plenty of charcoal 
in the compost, as this helps to keep the bulk 
sweet. This also does well on rafts suspended 
from the roof, but the plants will, of course, be 



















an infusion of the cakes, a kind of beer is brewed ; 
or by fermenting and distilling them they yield a 
spirituous liquor.” 





Flowers fragrant in the evening.— 
Those who require perfumes in the warm 
months near their dwellings should have an 
extensive bed of German Iris, Thyme, Mignon- 
ette, Violets, Lavender, Petunias (the large 
white single is the best), Pinks Mrs. Sinkins 
and Her Majesty, Matthiola bicornis (Night- 
scented Stock), Nycterinia, Nicotiana, Lemon- 
scented ‘‘ Geranium,” and Stocks of all kinds, a 
long trellis-work covered with Sweet Peas, a 


Fruit of the Chinese_Date Plum (Diospyros Kaki), 


taken down when in flower, as the spikes grow 
erect and would not show to advantage in such 
a position. 
Brazil, introduced in 1866. 





The best Clivias.—Though there may be 
differences of opinion as to whether the correct 
generic name of these plants is Clivia or Himan- 
tophyllum, there can be no doubt, I think, that 
varietal names are bestowed far too freely. 
There does not appear to be any decided system 
of nomenclature adopted with these plants, for 
in some cases at least the names seem to be given 
according to the fancy of the exhibitor, and 
whether the particular plant is distinct from 
those grown by other cultivators is left to chance, 
A good deal of this confusion is owing to the 
fact that seedlings are raised in considerable 


O. Marshallianum is a native of 


few bushes of Sweet Brier, and some select 
Roses. 


forward under glass, can be made to flower in 
the open air with a little attention. These are 
the strongest scent-yielding plants after sunset 
of any in cultivation.—W. H. L., Cumberland. 


Azalea Deutsche Perle.—Of all the greenhouse 
Azaleas this is unquestionably the earliest, and being very 
free-flowering and pure white it is very valuable for 
early work. Those who have to supply cut flowers in any 
quantity must find it a most valuable sort for this time 
of the year. 


Flowers for winter-blooming (J. L. C. ).— 
Persian Cyclamen, Cinerarias, Primulas, Eupatoriums, 
Dutch bulbs generally, Freesias, Lachenalias, Spirwas—in 
fact, there is scarcely an end to plants suited for this 
purpose—Genista fragrans, Heaths, Epacris, Zonal 


Pelargoniums, Bouvardias, etc. Butyou do not say if you 


possess a greenhouse, or whether heated or not, or if you 
wish to know what plants could be grown solely in the 
ordinary living room; therefore we are at a loss to afford 
you 2 more definite reply. Please write again. 


By making small, sunk hot-beds in a 
sunny border, clumps of Tuberoses, brought | 


Is Catherine Mermet a good 
climbing Rose for greenhouse ? 
—Mrs. Jor. 

*,.* We know of many cases 
where Maréchal Niel has lived for years without 
developing canker. It is a diseasenotunderstocd, 
and we cannot say how caused, except that 
excessive bleeding from heavy pruning while 
in full growth, and also working it upon an 
unsuitable stock, seem to bring on this disease 
in several cases. We hope yours will succeed. 
Catherine Mermet is not a climber, and seldom 
exceeds 3 feet or 4 feet as a bush Rose. 


Rose shoot withered (C. H.).—The 
specimen sent was too withered to describe the 
disease which is attacking your Rose-trees. But 
judging from query the Rose-trees are mildewed 
through cold winds. Dust the affected parts 
with sulphur, or syringe with a solution of 
sulphur water on a dull day, using a quarter of 
a pound to two gallons of water. Keep well 
‘stirred when using. Continue this practice 
occasionally, or whenever the disease shows 
itself. Also cover the hot-water pipes with 
sulphur. Be careful as regards ventilation, 
especially at this time of the year, when cold 
winds are prevalent. 





Lily of the Valley, Larkspurs, ete (Iwo 
Children).—Lily of the Valley enjoys a partial shade, but 
needs plenty of moisture when near trees and shrubs. Give 
this while they are growing freely, after the bloom is past. 
Larkspurs will succeed if you manure well with stable 
dung. The best flowers for cutting in a dry soil are 
Calceolarias, Arabis, Pansies, Cornflower, Nasturtiums, 
Phloxes, alpine Auriculas, Forget-me-not, Cherry-pie, 
Fuchsias, Lunaria, Columbines, and Sweet Sultans. We 
are always pleased to hear from youn g amaseur gardeners, 
and your questions are put very plain compared to the 
‘ majority thgt reach us, 
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FERNS. 


VARIEGATED FERNS. 

AL Ferns whose variegated character is con- 
stant well deserve special attention, being 
attractive at all seasons of the year, but particu- 
larly so in the winter. Although not numerous, 
variegated Ferns must, for the sake of sim- 
plifying their culture, be divided into two 
sections—those which require stove-heat, and 
those which, even during the winter months, 
are perfectly satisfied with cool treatment. 

Stove Frerns.—Of these the popular East- 
Indian Pteris argyrea may justly be considered 
to be one of the best representatives, as it is a 
robust grower, with gracefully-arching fronds, 
which under liberal treatment often attain large 
dimensions, and also on account of its variega- 
tion being particularly well defined and striking, 
the silvery-white in the centre of the fronds and 
pinne contrasting in a pleasing manner with the 
lively green by which it is surrounded in every 
other part of the plant. Although it is some- 
times recommended for growing in a cool-house, 
where it does very well in summer, it evidently 
requires a higher temperature in winter, as 
under cool treatment it almost invariably shows 
tendency to assume a brownish colour, thus 
clearly indicating its dislike to cold. Then 
there is the charming Pteris tricolor, also an 
East-Indian species, but, unfortunately, one 
which is generally considered to be somewhat 
difficult to manage ; indeed, it is only now and 
then that it is seen in good condition, and yet 
seemingly without any special point in its culture 
being noticeable, in reality its well-being 
seeming to depend more on local or climatic 
influences than on even skilful treatment. Asa 
proof of this it may be stated that in some 
places, where for years it only contrived to 
exist, it occasionally makes a sudden rush, and 
for a certain time afterwards grows apace, 

DoRYOPTERIS NOBILIS is another good plant 
requiring a stove temperature, and it is one 
well worthy of a little extra attention. This 
Brazilian Fern produces fronds which in their 
young state are simple or sagittate, but which, 
as the plant gains strength, become palmate, 
when they then sometimes measure from 
12 inches to 18 inches in height, and nearly as 
much in width. Their colour is bright green, 
and the centre of the fronds or of the segments 
is ornamented throughout with a broad, white 
band, which becomes gradually fainter as it 
approaches the edges. Several Adiantums have 
also at different times shown some indication 
of a strong predisposition to variegation, and 
one of the most striking features of variegated 
Ferns is that with scarcely any exception they 
faithfully reproduce themselves from the spores 
(seeds). There is a variety of Adiantum formo- 
sum, the fronds being of a light green ground 
colour, dotted and splashed over with pale 
yellow. This is very pretty. The most admired, 
however, amongst these variegated Adiantums is 
an extremely pretty form of the West Indian 
A. macrophyllum. This has preserved its erect 
habit, and its fronds attain from 12 inches to 
18 inches in height. When young the fronds 
are shaded with a delicate pink or red colour, 
splashed over freely with yellow. With age 
the ground colour of the fronds changes to a 
bright green, and the yellow markings then pre- 
dominate, and remain, as long as the frond lasts, 
perfectly distinct and prominent. 

GREENHOUSE Frrns.—Amongst these may be 
found some finely variegated kinds. The one 
which reasonably claims to be the most distinct, 
and at the same time most generally useful, is 
the widely-spread Pteris cretica albo-lineata, 
from Japan. It is a very popular plant in 
Covent-garden Market, and many thousands of 
it are sold there every year. The well-deserved 
favour in which this Fern is held is undoubtedly 
due as much to its enduring character as to the 
beauty of its variegation. Itis particularly well 
adapted for dwelling-room decoration, where, 
provided it receives careful treatment, it will 
remain for a long time in perfect health, the 
broad silvery bands which occupy the centre of 
its fronds and the bright green colour peculiar 
to their edges being very attractive. This 
species diflers from other Ptorises in. that‘the 
barren and fertile fronds are dissimilar, the 
barren ones furnishing the body of the 
plant, while the fertile ones, erect and 


well above the others, give it a highly 
ornamental appearance. Pteris nemoralis varie- 
gata is another greenhouse variegated Fern, 
but, as in Pteris serrulata cristata, the variega- 
tion, though constant, is not very distinct. In 
Lastrea cristata variegata we have a fine 
Japanese variegated Fern, and one of the most 
enduring for a cool-house. There are two more 
greenhouse species, which are, perhaps, not 
strictly variegated, but dotted all over with 
white, producing quite a variegated effect. 
These are the South American Nephrodium 
albo-punctatum and the Australian Gymno- 
gramma Muelleri, beautiful but now rare 
plants. The Japanese Athyrium Goringianum 
tricolor is nearly a hardy plant in some parts of 
England. As its name indicates, it has fronds 
of three colours—green, white, and.claret colour. 
The colours are not so bright as in those of Pteris 
tricolor ; but it is much more easily cultivated, 
and therefore to be recommended. It will 
succeed in an ordinary greenhouse, and, as 
before said, in the open fernery in some warm 
and sheltered parts of this country. 
Sad: 


TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


EVERGREEN WALL SHRUBS. 

We have an almost unlimited choice of shrubs 
suitable for clothing walls, but many of them are 
deciduous, and in some positions this is a decided 
drawback, hence those only that retain their 
foliage throughout the year are required. In 
making a selection of the best the following are 
all worthy of notice— 

Ivies.—No mention of evergreen climbers 
would be complete without the Ivies. The 
leaves of all are so handsome and the forms are 
so numerous and so varied, that a wall can be 
made very beautiful by growing a collection of 
Ivies thereon, when, apart from the ornamental 
qualities of the plants, they will be interesting 
as showing the many dissimilar kinds, that is if 
the varieties have been well chosen. 

CaMELLIAS.—It is generally recognised that 
among evergreen plants for a greenhouse wall 
the Camellias stand in the very first rank, but 
the fact that they are hardy, at least in many 
districts, and may be employed for clothing a 
south wall out-of-doors is frequently overlooked. 

GARRYA ELLIPTICA.—This Californian ever- 
green is usually regarded as tender and requir- 
ing the protection of a wall. Though this is 
not the case, yet it is a very ornamental wall 
shrub, and possesses the great advantage of 
being nearly indifferent to the aspect it occupies. 
When a wall is completely covered with its 
deep green leaves, and veiled by the long 
pendulous catkins which are so freely borne, a 
good specimen of this Garrya is then wonder- 
fully distinct and pleasing. The male plant is 
that which produces these showy catkins, the 
female form being very rarely met with. 

CraTHcus PyracantHa.—The Fire Thorn is 
too well known to need anything said as to its 
value for clothing walls, as its brilliantly- 
coloured berries are to be seen lighting up 
many a dwelling-house during the winter 
months. Some forms of this are superior to 
others, that known as Lwlandi being one of the 
best. 

MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA.—This is the only 
evergreen member of the family that we have to 
deal with, and being naturally quite a tree, it is 
of course available only for lofty walls. It is in 
some districts a favourite plant for training to 
a dwelling-house, and in the case of a gable-end 
facing the south a large plant may be allowed 
almost unrestricted range. The solid-looking 
leaves are always handsome, and serve as an 
admirable setting to the massive, pure white, 
fragrant blossoms. 

KscALLONIA MACRANTHA. — The dark-green, 
very shining leaves of this Kscallonia are always 
bright, while in the summer the red blossoms 
are freely borne, and then a thriving specimen 
is really charming. It is one of the best of a 
very attractive genus of plants, and also one of 
the hardiest. In the more southern part of 
England I have seen the uncommon E. monte- 
vidensis do well as a wall shrub. This is a 
vigorous grower, and bears its white blossoms in 
terminal clusters. ; 

Myxtp,--In districts where’ the Escallonia 
will thrive the common Myrtle is also a capital 
wall shrub, as it is in the first place a universal 
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favourite. The rich mass of foliage it presents 
when in a thriving condition contrasts marked] y 
with the pure white blossoms. The narrow- 
leaved form is also grown, but as a wall shrub, 
at all events, the common kind is superior. 

EvonyMUS JAPONICUS.—It is as a fine-foliaged 
plant that this Japanese shrub, represented in 
our gardens by several varieties, claims recogni- 
tion. The leaves are of a bright glossy green 
and in some forms are beautifully variegated. 
The golden-leaved variety, whether on a wall 
or as a bush in the open ground, needs watching 
for any shoots bearing green leaves only, as they 
are much more vigorous than the variegated por- 
tions and will quickly gain the supremacy. The 
smaller-leaved Euonymus radicans will also 
clothe a wall with a dense mass of foliage. Of 
this the variegated variety is that most generally 
met with, and very pretty it is when in good 
condition. 

BERBERIDOPSIS CORALLINA, a native of Chili, 
is an ornamental climber, quite distinct from 
anything else in our gardens. It needs the pro- 
tection of a wall facing either the south or west, 
as in such a position the wood will be thoroughly 
ripened and it will then flower freely. The 
leaves are dark green, leathery in texture, and 
spiny at the edges. The pendulous blossoms, 
which are not unlike those of a Barberry, are 
borne singly on long stalks, and present a strik- 
ingly beautiful appearance when seen in quan- 
tity. Their colour is bright crimson. 

CHOISYA TERNATA (the Mexican Orange- 
flower) will clothe a wall of moderate height, 
and in early summer when in full flower it is 
particularly effective. The flowering depends 
to a very great extent upon the wood being 
well ripened, hence plants of this trained to a 
wall bloom, as a rule, more profusely than those 
in the open ground. 


Destroying Elm-trees.—In answer to 
the question No. 370, asked in your most 
obliging paper of April 10th, as to the best way 
of destroying Elm-trees, I can give my experi- 
ence under practically similar circumstances. I 
had an Elm-tree which threw up rootlets all 
over my lawn. I cut the tree down last year 
and bored a hole, about 4 inches deep, with an 
auger, in the heart of the stem, into which I 
poured paraftin-oil, and I kept on filling it up 
as the oil sank in. The tree is now quite dead, 
and, as far as I can judge, the roots are dead 
also. I should also like to mention that in 
renovating lawns I find that by covering newly- 
sown Grass-seeds with matting they germinate 
much more quickly, and are well protested from 
the depredations of the sparrows.—Nauticus. 


Lilacs for early forcing.—These are 
always much appreciated, and most people who 
frequent good florists’ shops during the winter 
season are conversant with the quantity of these 
that are taken to market. In private gardens 
they are not grown to the degree they ought 
to be, considering the little trouble that is 
needed to obtain them early. If plants are 
kept in pots and well cared for they can be had 
in bloom from Christmas onward with little 
forcing, provided that when the blooming is over 
the plants are protected by glass, so that the 
young growth is not injured. We have some 
plants always in flower for Christmas that are 
growing in 14-inch pots. These plants have 
been used for this purpose for eight years in 
succession, and every year they give us an 
abundant crop. Our method is to bring the 
plants in under glass before severe frost comes, 
about the end of October, placing them in a cold 
house. About the middle of November we 
put these in a vinery, where the Grapes have 
been cut, and which is kept at a temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs. Here they soon start, and 
are well in bloom by Christmas. As soon as 
the flowers are all cut, the plants are cut into 
shape, and allowed to remain here for a month 
or so, when they are taken into a cold green- 
house. As the days lengthen we remove them 
to a cold orchard-house till we can place them 
out-of-doors for the summer. Theyneed but little 
potting if kept well fed with liquid and other 
manures during the growing period.—Joun 
CROOK. 


Index of “Gardening.” —The index oy 
GARPENING JLLUSTRATED for last volume is now 
reddy. It ws Published separately, three-half- 
pence, post free, frouv this office. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
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TABLE DECORATIONS. 
‘LOWERS FOR ARTIFICIAL Ligut. 


ing a selection of flowers for the| 
pose under consideration it is necessary, if | 
the richest and brightest effects are to be! 
obtained, that only colour of the proper kind | 
should be used. Thus, for a display under 
artificial light, select possibly a shade of colour | 
altogether different to that chosen for a display | 
during the day. The majority would look 
decidedly pretty under both lights, but at the 
same time it is possible to make such a selection 
that even dainty displays would be in a measure | 
spoilt and bright arrangements considerably | 
dulled by the gorgeous array of colour. The 
richest shades of colour for artificial light are 
scarlet, crimson, pink, orange, and yellow ; 
purple and magenta shades are also seen to! 
advantage under similar conditions. Warm 














dilemma often presents itself early in the year, 
when the supply, perhaps from one small green- 
house, can only provide a limited quantity 
of a number of different families of flowers 
—altogether a very miscellaneous lot. But 
by dividing up, however, the blossoms in 
the manner I have just described, it is possible 
to make an interesting display. To arrange a 
dinner-table successfully, one must understand 
which colours should be placed together so that 
they each can give an account of themselves, 
and also lend additional charm and richness to 
the other colours with which they are associated. 
In arranging cut flowers artistically no compli- 
cated system of associating the colours is 
necessary, as the best effects are simplicity 
itself. Those which are known as warm colours 
are easily placed, the most pronounced being 
scarlet, crimson, pink, orange, yellow, and 
cream or warm white. From these selections of 
colours it is possible for the simplest novice to 
get a happy blend. One of the best selections 
of this set, and for evening decorations in par- 
ticular, is the associaticn of yellow and 








Wild Cherry-floweis and Larch in a vase. From a photograph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, 
Lanscombe House, Torquay, 


white with either of the latter colours always 
provides a pleasing contrast. 


HARMONY OF COLOURS. 

The proper association of colours is probably 
the most important point in the arrangement 
of cut flowers, and, judging from results seen at | 
many exhibitions, and more particularly in the 
homes of those really interested in making a 
display on their own dinner-tables, how very | 
often have the results been anything but pleas- 
ing? Colours are frequently associated which | 
give neither a proper blending nor a pleasing 
contrast. Many collections of flowers are utterly 
spoilt by the haphazard way in which the colours 
are placed together. This may beavoided in all 
cases where those arranging the tables have a 
variety of material sent to them to deal with. 
Instead of setting up the flowers indiscrimi- 
nately, without any regard to the proper blending 
of the colours, the different colours may be 
placed together and small vases or other suitable 
receptacles filled with flowers of one colour. In 
finally disposing of them upon the table it may 
be possible to place the colours in such a way 
that pleasing contrasts, if not actual harmony of 
the colours, can be brought into effect. Such a 





orange, rather more of the former than the 


‘latter, and the careful use, not too freely, 


of scarlet or bright crimson. This is 


|probably one of the most popular blends of 


colour with floral artists, and if a proper quan- 
tity of each colour be brought together, the 
result is very beautiful. These colours are well 
represented in the Iceland Poppies, the Japanese 


|Chrysanthemums, and some of the choicer forms 


of the Daffodils, those with the rich orange 
perianth, sometimes edged bright crimson, lend- 
ing themselves splendidly in this association of 
colours. The single flowers of the Tuberous- 
rooted Begonia are well represented by these 
colours, and if arranged satifactorily with suit- 
able foliage the display under artificial light is 
very rich. With these so-called warm colours 
there are also many intermediate shades to select 
from, and to be used for blending with other 
tones somewhat similar should the supply neces- 
sitate it. Thus flowers of orange-scarlet, crim- 
son-scarlet, salmon, rosy-pink, buff, terra-cotta, 
bronze, and amber may be used in conjunction 
with those somewhat similar inshade. Another 
chaste and refreshing trio would be pink, blush, 
and whites An equal number of these threa 
colours would produce a. delicate colour effect, 
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and would also be a pleasing combination for a 
change. With the warm colours, too, some rich 
contrasts may be obtained, such as an equal 
number of rich crimson flowers in association 
with those of deep yellow, or a vase of each 
colour in close preximity to each other will give 
a beautiful contrast of colour. A somewhat 
unique contrast may be obtained by the 
association of flowers of bright rose - pink 
with those of a buff or fawn colour. 
These colours are seen in large nunm- 
bers in the Tuberous-rooted Begonias. Be- 
fore leaving the consideration of the warm 
shades of colour for those of, perhaps, a less 
interesting kind, too much emphasis cannot well 
be laid upon the importance of using these 
colours freely, and for providing a variety in 
arrangement to fill vases with flowers of one 
colour only, and placing these in such a way 
upon the table that each one shall lend addi- 
tional warmth and beauty toitsneighbour. By 
these means it may be possible to have a 
sequence of the proper order of colour. The 
colours which rarely find favour are those of 
purple, magenta, lilac, and mauve, and many, 
no doubt, wonder where a place may be found 
for them, and in what association. Both purple 
and magenta flowers are seen to great advantage 
under artificial light, and when used in conjunc- 
tion with lilac and mauve they make a rather 
singular combination, and a welcome change for 
a dinner-table display. Under the same condi- 
tons a contrast may be brought into effect by 
u-ing either white or pale yellow flowers with 
those of purple, magenta, or lilac. White 
fl»wers may, of course, be used everywhere, and 
are never seen to better advantage than when 
arranged with rich tan or copper-coloured 
l-aves White and yellow flowers area pleasing 
association, especially when those of the latter 
colour are of deep, rich yellow. White and 
Yellow Tulips are a splendid illustration of the 
usefulness of these two colours, and may be used 
both day and night, but are seen to greater 
advantage under artificial light when associated 
with plenty of greenery. There is one other 
colour which is surely deserving of recognition, 
and that is blue. For use during the daytine 
flowers of this colour may be used with advan- 
tage either alone or in association with others of a 
white or yellow shade. Violent contrasts with 
flowers of a blue colour must be avoided, and 
only those of a delicate kind employed. This may 
be achieved by using warm or cream-white and 
soft yellow flowers, when a soft and restful com- 
bination will result. It is useless to attempt to 
arrange these colours for an evening display, as 
the blue shade is lost, although when using the 
other flowers in contrast some little effect is 
gained. 

The illustration shows a very simple but 
beautiful arrangement: Wild Cherry - flowers 
and the feathery shoots of the Larch—an 
arrangement one seldom sees, but in every way 
pleasing. D. B. CRANE. 





Making a bungalow gay.—Would you 
kindly advise me about my flowers? We are 
building a bungalow on the north coast of Corn- 
wall, climate mild, winds and gales trying for 
plants. I shall have a greenhouse facing south 
(without heat) and an open verandah facing 
north and east, getting morning and evening 
sun. I desire to bring on in the greenhouse 
strong hardy plants to keep the verandah bright 
with flowers from March to November. We 
shall be away during the winter months, in 
which case when we left I should put the hard 
roots in the garden, and those needing shelter 
in the greenhouse ; but beyond a little water I 
fear they would get no attention until we 
returned the following spring. Could you 
kindly name any plants and climbers you think 
suitable, and the best kinds of Carnations, Roses, 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Violets, 
Lilies, and single ‘‘ Geraniums,” Calceolarias ; 
no rare sorts, but bright, hardy kinds. Would 
Austrian Briers grow up the verandahs ?— 
Bunearow, Newquay, Cornwall. 

*,” We fear you are expecting 
your greenhouse and garden 
attention as it will evident 
are no bright flowers that Mrould do for the 
exposed verandah so early March, while 
November would probably be a trying time for 
a north-east aspect-when fully exposed. We 


o much of > 
such little 
ecelve. There 
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should be very pleased to name several subjects | 
if we knew a little more of your requirements, | 
bnt as you really cannot leave a variety of plants | 
uncared for and still have them in beauty from | 
early spring to early winter, we recommend you | 
to look around you to take note of what hardy | 
subjects are thriving best in your locality. 
Clematises and Roses are hardy, the Austrian 
Briers particularly so; but you are certain to 
secure better results in your case by taking local 
advice and planting what proves to do well in| 
your locality, bearing in mind how very exposed 
your bungalow willbe. Perhaps some readers of 
GARDENING in the neighbourhood would help 
our correspondent. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


free from insects, over the soil, first sprinkling 
with a fine rose, and finally putting a pane of 
lass on the top. If sufficient shade is given, it 
is seldom any more water is needed until the 
seedlings appear. The end of May or beginning 
of June is a capital time to sow the seed for 
producing a batch of plants to bloom at the 
same date the following season. When plants 
bloom later in the season they are not generally 


satisfactory, the atmosphere then being too hot 


either for the proper development of the foliage 


/and flowers or for continuing in good condition 
|over a normal period. As soon as the young 


plants appear the Moss and glass must be 


| removed and shade still continued. 


Watering such tender subjects is delicate 


| work, and I have found it the safest and best 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


qumaess | 
PROPAGATING TRADESCANTIAS. 

THERE are no more easy plants to propagate 
than these, provided one can give them a warm | 
and moist temperature, nor are many subjects of 
greater beauty and usefulness for the rock | 
garden and beneath the benches of greenhouses. 
Around the edges of the conservatory-walks, | 
also for pots, hanging-baskets, etc., they are 
showy, quickly grown, and seldom affected by | 
| 


insect foes. Many of them are beautifully varie- 
gated, and if cuttings be placed around a 4-inch | 
pot they rapidly form a useful edging to groups | 
and stands of plants in the hall or corners of our | 
rooms and conservatory. 
Our illustration shows 
the best form of cutting, 
but the points may also 
be used. Insert in a 
sandy compost of leaf- 
soil and peat, water 
well, and simply keep 
them sprinkled and free 
from bright sunshine for 
a few days. Trades- 
cantia virginica, the 
common Spider-wort, is 
one of the most useful 
of hardy plants, and 
thrives well in and near 
towns. This is easily 
increased by division of 
roots or cuttings. 


CALCEOLARIAS. 
THESE very showy sub- 
jects require more than 
ordinary care to ensure 
success in their culture. 
This is proved by the 
fact that, although thou- 
sands of packets of 
seeds are sold annually, 
one seldom meets with a well-grown and flowered 
batch. More destruction occurs amongst Cal- | 
ceolarias through the attacks of green-fly than | 
from any other cause, the pest being encouraged | 
by keeping the plants in too dry an atmosphere, | 
and allowing the roots to become dry. I am| 
told that Calceolarias do much better, as a rule, | 
in Scotland than in England, climatic influences | 
no doubt accounting in some measure for this, 
a naturally moisture-laden atmosphere, yet free | 
from stagnation, seeming to suit them best. 
When the grower finds the margins of the leaves | 
hanging with dewdrops in the morning he may | 
rest assured the plants are at home. Care is 
needed in preparing the pots or pans for the seed, 
this being so minute, that if more than just 
covered with soil or sand it has no chance of 
germinating. The best way is to drain the pans | 
to at least one-half their depth, and to place a 
good layer of fibrous loam or some Moss over the 
potsherds, filling up with a compost consisting 
of finely-sifted loam, leaf-mould, and silver sand, | 
pressing it’ firmly and taking care to secure a 
perfectly level surface. In sowing it is best not 
to attempt to take the seed between the finger 
and thumb, as not unfrequently it falls to the 
ground in the attempt, but to open the end of 
the packet containing it and gently tap it with a 
wmiall labeWmpoving the hand regularly over the 
pan at the? ime, After scattering a little 
silver sand of seed and pressing the surface 
with the bottom Wa small pot, the pans should 
be removed to a@fady part of the house having 
a night temperature of about 50 degs. I have 
sometimes placed a layer of fresh, clean Moss, 











plan to dip the pan in a tin of water and hold 
it there for a few minutes, taking care that it 
does not float over the rim ; the water will thus 


| gradually rise up from the hole at the base and 


moisten theroots. When the second pair of leaves 
has formed, the plants may be potted carefully 
into very small pots, being gently raised from 
the soil with a piece of pointed stick. The com- 
post should not be sifted this time, but merely 
rubbed down finely with the hands. Some recom- 
mend a percentage of peat, but I prefer light 
loamy soil containing abundance of fibre, with 
the addition of leaf-mould, well-decomposed cow- 
manure, and coarse sand or even road-grit. After 
potting, remove the plants to a frame having a 
north aspect, standing on a hard ash bottom 





Tradescantia-cutting, 


and tilting the lights over them until well estab- 
lished. ‘Total exposure must then be practised 
in fine weather, but on no account must heavy 
rains be allowed to sodden the soil. A slight 


fumigation with Tobacco-paper should be 
given every three weeks, even if ey 
cannot be detected, as if once the pest 


is allowed to get a footing the severe measures 


‘needed to dislodge it are apt to disfigure if 


not ruin the plants. On warm afternoons 4 
spray from the syringe will be beneficial, and by 
the autumn the plants will be ready for their 
final potting. Pots from 8 inches to 10 inches 
in diameter will accommodate the largest and 
best, the smaller ones being given a 6-inch 
pot. It is best to leave the plants in the frames 
as long as possible ; indeed, if the pit has a pipe 
running round it, and just enough heat is turned 
on to exclude frost, they may with safety 
remain in the frames till spring. A friend of 
mine once had a grand batch of plants which 
he left in the frames, building up linings of 
leaves and litter, and covering with mats and 
Bracken during severe frost. At one time they 
were kept in darkness for a fortnight, 
and when uncovered were not in the least 
injured. They must not be set close to front 
lights that are opened for admitting air, as 
draught is injurious to the soft, tender foliage. 
Watering with weak liquid-manure made from 
sheep-manure is highly beneficial, and if as 
soon as the plants come into flower they are 
removed to a north house, or even a frame, 
and plenty of air given, they will remain a long 
time in good condition, J. 
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SHRUBBY CLEMATISES. 

Since the introduction of the Chinese and 
Japanese Clematises, C. patens and C. lanugi- 
nosa, the many beautiful old species that were 
so much prized in the past have been somewhat 
under acloud. For the past thirty vag 
the beginning of which period the glo 
of Jackman hybrids came into existenc 
successful intercrossing of the Eastern C. lanu- 
ginosa and C. patens with the European C., Viti- 
cella and the existing hybrids of C. integrifolia, 
popular favour has run in the direction of the 
new race of climbers, leaving the old garden 
species to take refuge in botanical collections in 
order to escape extinction. Among these was 
that fine old border plant, 

C. INTEGRIFOLIA, a native of Central and 
Southern Europe, that had been for many a 
generation a treasure to the gardeners who then 
did not have such an embarrassing multitude of 
good things to choose from. It grows 4} feet 
high, and bears dark violet velvety flowers each 
from 3 inches to 44 inches across, with yellow 
stamens. It blooms continuously from the end 
of May till the middle of October. Although 
this is, I believe, the only recorded instance of 
a hybrid between C. integrifolia and C. lanugi- 
nosa, there are other hybrids between C. integri- 
folia and the European C. Viticella, the first 
being the beautiful old C. Hendersoni, raised 
between these species in 1835. This is a beauti- 
ful variety with deep purple-blue flowers, not 
so large as those of Durandi, and it is still in 
nurserymen’s lists. Another hybrid integri- 
folia was raised between C. integrifolia and 
C. recta, the old small white-flowered, sweet- 
scented border species. This was called C. 
cerulea odorata, but is now named at Kew 
C. aromatica. It has a profusion of rather 
small purple flowers, which take the perfume 
of C. recta. Probably the Continental-raised 
varieties bearing the names of C. intermedia 
rosea and C. diversifolia ccerulea have much 
the same origin, and there may be others, but, so 
far as I have seen, none can compare in beauty 
with C. i. Durandi. 

The other shrubby Clematises are few. Be- 
sides C. recta (or C. erecta) and its double- 
flowered variety, a beautiful plant, which on 
account of its fragrance is worthy of inclusion 
in the choice ah See. border, there is C. 
lathryifolia, now considered a variety of C. recta. 
It is, like C. recta, a profuse flowerer, and 
grows from 3 feet to 4 feet high. A very fine 
plant is the Chinese C. tubulosa (now called 
C. heracleefolia) and its variety C. Davidiana. 
These are vigorous plants, with broad, deep 
green foliage, and produce about the end of 
summer and autumn a profusion of clusters of 
curiously-shaped tubular flowers of a purplish 
blue. Davidiana is the best variety, and when 
this is established as a specimen 5 feet or 
6 feet through it is an uncommonly fine object. 
Both are quite hardy, but for some reason or 
other both seem very partial to the shelter of 
a sunny wall. It is a plant I should recommend 
everywhere, for it is not particular, though it 
evidently delights in a sheltered, moist, deep, 
and light soil. C. integrifolia and its hybrids, 
though strictly herbaceous, are, I think, best 
suited to a place where their stems when in 
bloom can fall about in their own way, not 
tied up like a broom. ‘The flowers are large 
and seem to be too much for the slender stems, 
as there is a drooping tendency in the flower- 
stalks. 

Such strong-rooted plants require a deep, 
moist soil, but not heavy, and of moderate rich- 
ness. Like all Clematises, they revel in a moist 
climate, and one sees the finest plants and 
flowers aftera wet summer. As hybridists seem 
to have reached the limit of large-flowering 
climbing Clematises, let us hope that they will 
turn their attention to other species, and it is 
within the range of possibility that we may 
yet have a purple C. montana to enrich our 
gardens with colour in Apriland May. W. 





Sloe gin.—I enclose another recipe for Sloe 
gin, which is simpler than the one givenin your 
paper a short time ago. To a gallon of gin 
(Plymouth gin) ina 2-gallon jar put 3 quarts 
Sloes, 4 oz. bitter Almonds, blanched, 2} Ib, 
white sugar. Let it be well shaken twice a 
week for three months, then strain and bottle. 


Cork tightly or it will lose its colour.—G. C. 
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BULBOUS FLOWERS. 


THESE subjects give little trouble, the chief 
considerations being suitable soil for the more 
fastidious kinds and care in planting them at 
“Sate seasons. More bulbs are ruined 
IN me,2attention to these simple matters than 
>» --vuler cause. Bulbs with the embryo flower 
in their centres, throbbing as it were with life, 
cannot survive bakehouse-bread treatment, 
stewed in a hot cupboard, and left without their 
earth-covering until weeks have sped by from 
the correct planting season. Carelessness and 
ignorance of simple gardening details wreck the 
welfare of a thousand plant lives. Always group 
them if possible, and get a good selection, such as 
the finest of the Windflowers (Anemones), not 
forgetting the quaint and splendidly-coloured 
Poppy Anemone, Chionodoxas, Crocuses, Dog’s- 
tooth Violet, Fritillaries, Snowdrops, Galtonia 
candicans, Gladioli, Snowflake (Leucojum), 
Scillas, Grape Hyacinths (Muscaris), Tiger- 
flower (Tigridia), Trillium grandiflorum (White 
Wood Lily), Star-flower (Triteleia), Montbre- 
tias, and Mariposa Lily (Calochortus), very 
beautiful in warm, rather dry borders, 


THE DAFFODIL 


is in beauty through the latter days of March 
and the opening of April, but of recent years by 
the acquisition of hybrids and “finds ” in Spain 
and elsewhere the season of the fair flower has 
been prolonged. It is the ‘Lily ” of Spring, 
the Spanish Pallidus precox, an early form of 
our beautiful but bashful Daffodil, opening its 
pale lemon blossoms to the weak February sun- 
shine. From thence onwards the procession 
begins, the dainty Narcissus cyclamineus, N. 
minimus, and a few others carrying on the time 
of Daffodils to the bold Trumpets, the Star 
Narcissi, and the many splendid groups, each 
filled with rare treasures and each christened 
with a distinctive name. In May, the month of 
blossom, the Poet’s Narcissi make gleaming 
white colonies of blossom in the garden, the 
double white, like a Gardenia in form, ending 
the triumphal march of a glorious race. I know 
one beautiful garden in which the Daffodil has 
been naturalised in the broad meadow-lands. 
Near the lake-side Horsefield’s Trumpet Daffo- 
dil lifts its bold chaliced flowers above the 
Grass, with its sister ‘‘ Empress” in close suc- 
cession. On bank and in mead the Poet’s Star 
Narcissi (incomparabilis) are a picture of flowers 
and increase year by year, the bulbs forming 
themselves into natural colonies with age. It 
is interesting to see this change in their posi- 
tion, asserting themselves in a natural way. 
Gleaming like silver in the evening are the 
colonies of the Poet’s Narcissi, sometimes seen 
clustering at the base of an Apple-tree, but 
more beautiful winding about in the hollow of 
some sloping meadow. Large gardens, of course, 
are necessary to thus plant the many Daffodils, 
but those who have an opportunity should use 
in this way one of our fairest flowers. The 
smallest gardens should have its Daffodils and 
its 
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something to relieve the mass of colour. 


down in August, after ex 
the wood, but cuttings of 


to the old-fashioned or 


as the colours were 


want to see how 
end of March or 
plants will be in 


hard-wooded plants again, and it is well 
with their culture. 


son abundant supplies of water must be given. 


venient to vaporise with nicotine. 


best arranged thinly among Ferns. 


pure water. 


and kee 
words, do not bury any part of.the collar. 


Stove, 


will be coming away freely now, 


cient moisture may be given to the atmosphere by syring- 
ing floors, stages, etc. 
the plants overhead. 
MAy-FLOWERING TuLrps mnay require frequent damping. Gloxinias 
gated from leaves when these can be spared. 
may be increased in the same way, 
fine-leaved Begonias of the Rex type. These are beautiful 
things for the amateur’s stove, being easily managed, and 
they last ina good condition for some time in the rooms if 
carefully managed and the leaves not damaged by contact 
with a dnc The Impatiens Balsams and Rivina 
humilis are c arming little plants when well grown in 
5-inch pots for room or table desoration: Cuttings of both 
will root quickly now in bottom-heat, and seedlings of the 
Rivina are easily raised ;in fact, where the plant is grown 
there are usually plenty of self-sown plants about the 
stove. Cissus discolor makes a charming basket plant in 
summer. I have often used it for draping Fern-baskets, 
especially broad-fronded Ferns, such as Phlebodium aureum 
and Asplenium bulbiferum. Train the young shoots of 
Allamandas and Dipladenias up into the'light. 


Orchard House, 

Thin the young wood on trees in pots so as to permit of 
free circulation of air among the foliage. In disbudding 
leave a young shoot as near the base of each branch as 
possible. The young shoots of Plums may be pinched when 
five or six leaves have been made. Treat Apricots the same 
as Plums, but Peaches should be allowed. to make more 
growth. Figs in cool-houses will only bear one crop, 
so need not be pinched, if the growth is kept thin so 
that the wood may ripen. Ventilate carefully so as to 
avoid cold draughts. Close by half-past three o’clock and 
syringe on bright days, but on mild, calm nights give a 
chink of air along the ridge, See that the trees get water 
enough to moisten all the roots. When the fruits are swell- 
ing freely, top-dress with old turt and manure, and give 
liquid-manure occasionally, 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 


may be propa- 
Saintpaulias 
too—a splendid garden flower to make a group as may also all the 
of, the larger the group the richer, of course, 
the crimson colouring. Gesner’s Tulip should 
be made note of by all flower gardeners ; it is 
tall, strong, the flowers of superb colour, and 
they appear in May after the softer-toned 
Daffodils are over. TT’. fulgens, T. elegans, and 
‘T. macrospeila, forms of the T. Gesneriana, are so 
sumptuous in their colouring that I am never 
tired of writing of them to get flower gardeners 
to plant them in quantity, according to the 
space. T. vitellina, T. retroflexa, T. Greigi, 
earlier than the others, and the quaint Parrot 
Tulips, may be named too. C, 


——————$——_—_ 


THE FRENCH HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Tus society, which has now been at work 
steadily but most successfully for some time, 
is founded for enabling English and French 
gardeners to exchange situations, by which 
means they are enabled to improve their know- 
ledge of each other’s language and to extend 
their acquaintance with horticulture. The 
society is largely patronised by eminent, horti- 
culturists on both sides of the Channel 3;and the 


president, Mr. Geo. Schneider, is to be compli- a fortnight ater ae hy in done Abe weoptitanhe. 
mented on his untiring and zealous labours to | results, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
good feeling between the gardeners of 


The present volume of the society’s Bulletin 
records the progress made during the past year, 
Saenne 

as a frontispiece, a list of officers and members, 
annual report, balance-sheet, and much other 
A large portion of the 
the text of the papers on 


There is also a full account of the annual 
held last January, when 
of Kew, presided. The 
Bulletin is an interesting record of the work for 
perused with feelings of 
members, many of whom 
occupy important posts as directors of botanical 
and gardens in all parts of 








Pelargoniums, if well-grown, will be a special feature 
now, and should be arranged thinly in groups with a few 
Ferns or other green-leaved plants among them, as the 
Pelargonium is rather an ungraceful plant and wants 
The usual way 
of propagation is to strike cuttings when the plants are cut 

sure in the open air to ripen 
e young shoots will strike now ; 
in fact, market growers often steal a cutting or two off 
each plant before selling the plants. I am referring now 
show Pelargoniums. The fancies 
seem to have almost disappeared, which is a pity, I think, 
more delicate. Fuchsias, unfortun- 
ately, are not so popular as they were thirty years ago, but 
a well-grown Fuchsia is a graceful object in the conserva- 
tory, especially when planted out and trained up the 
rafters. The Acacias have been charming. Those who 
beautiful Acacias are should go to Kew 
beginning of April, when many of the 
bloom. After flowering is over what 
pn is required to keep the plants symmetrical should 
done, and if the plants are grown in pots any repotting 
required should be done as soon as the growth begins to 
move. Some day there will bea rush after these and other 
to keep in touch 
Acacias may be well grown in good 
yellow loam lightened a little with good peat or leaf-mould 
and sand. This is a good season to plant those very beauti- 
ful cool conservatory climbers, Lapagerias rubra and alba. 
Must have a well-drained bed of peat with a few rough bits 
of turfy loam and some gand and charcoal to keep the soil 
open and sweet, as during the growing and flowering sea- 
Thrips are 
rather fond of the hard, smooth leaves, and if permitted to 
get established will soon do serious injury, but sponging 
with an insecticide will keep them down if it is not con- 
Groups of Lilium 
Harrisi and sone Moran wi llbe charming now. They look 
I need not say green- 

fly must be kept down, or the flowers will be spoilt. As 
Azaleas go out of bloom warm them a bit in a close pit or 
house to get the growth well started, syringing freely with 
Any plants which require repotting must be 
seen tonow. Neverpota plant with a dry ball. Use only 
the best peat and clean sand, ram it as firm as possible, 
the collar of the plant fairly well up—in other 








The new growth of Caladiums and other foliage plants 
and a light shade will be 
necessary on bright days, but use as little shade and for as 
short atime as is consistent with the object sought. Suffi- 


It is not well to bealways syringing 
¥ 3 A light dewing over twice a day is 
desirable if the water is pure, but the floors on bright days 









Early Peaches. 

When stoning is finished and the fruits commence their 
last swelling give a further sprinkle to the borders of ecme 
quick-acting stimulant. Peaches will pay for liberal treat- 
ment. Keep the young shoots neatly ticd in, co that the 
sunshine may reach the fruits to impart colour. _Ventilate 
early in the morning when the sun thines, beginning witha 
small openin along the ridge, hee 8 itas the sun gains 
power till full air is on, and close not later than half-past 
three o’clock in the afternoon, syringing to keep the leaves 
clean. 


Stopping and tying down laterals. 

This must be done promptly. Young shoots up against 
the glass are easily injured. The length of growth to be 
left beyond the pinch must be regulated by the space 
between the rods. When the rods are trained near each 
other one leaf has to do. When there is more space two or 
even three leaves may be left. Rub off all laterals below the 
bunches, and stop all above to one leaf. Do not crowd 
the foliage. One well-developed leaf is of more use than two 
small, puny leaves. Be prompt and careful with the 
ventilators, and keep a little warmth in the pipes. 


Window Gardening. 

The plants are now growing freely, and their wants in the 
matter of water will be more extensive, and all plants with 
pots filled with roots should have a little stimulant in the 
water twice a week. A good deal more might be done 
with window or room plants than is generally attempted. 
Every enthusiast should provide himself with a small case 
for propagating by striking cuttings and raising seed- 
lings. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Let Sweet Peas be neatly staked before the tendrils are 
thrown out. In new gardens patches of Sweet Peas may 
be planted round such trees as Mountain Ash, Laburnum, 
Weeping Birch, etc., and as they grow may be tied up to 
the stems. Oanary Creeper and Uonvolvulus major may be 
used with effect in the same way. Plant more Gladioli. 
These are charming things for brightening up the borders 
in summer. This is a good time to buy a few new or rare 
hardy plants. The new things are usually kept in pots, 
and are very often—if at all popular—very small when they 
come to hand, and if planted in a crowded place would 
probably be overgrown and disappear. All new things 
should be sown the first season in a reserve bed, where 
proper attention can be given to them. Have them pro- 
perly labelled or else numbered, and the numbers entered 
ina book. The number system does well ina nursery, but 
in a private garden the name of the plant should be really 
written on a label large enough to be seen. Hardy 
Primulas are charming things, and if a collection is grown 
a special site should be prepared for them on a shady part 
of the rockery. Primula rosea ig bright and showy just 
now on the north side of a rockery sheltered and shaded 
by large stones. Mulch Carnations and Pinks, Old Moss- 
litter manure will do for this, also for Pansies and Violas. 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and Phloxes must have liberal treat- 
ment. Look over Roses to clear away suckers from the 
stocks. Insects will soon appear, and should be promptly 
dealt with. Water the newly-planted things. Of course, 
mulch should be used. 


Fruit Garden. 


Cold winds and frosty nights have latterly been rather 
trying, but in our own immediate neighbourhood scarcely 
any damage has been done, as during the coldest nights 
the blossoms were dry. Those who have used heavy 
curtains to protect the blossoms should uncover every 
fine day, and replace covers at night. There are plenty 
of ripe Strawberries under glass now. To give flavour 
they must have a free ventilation to finish the fruit. 
Strawberries do well on shelves near the glass in span- 
roofed Tomato-houses, and the ventilation which suits the 
Tomatoes will suit the Strawberries. Green and possibly 
black-fly will soon appear on Peaches on walls, especially 
if the trees were much infested last year. The best remedy 
is Tobacco-powder, and it is easily applied. There is more 
trouble in mixing washes, and they are more expensive. 
A shilling tin of Tobacco-powder will go a long way if used 
promptly, but a shilling spent on liquid-insecticides will 
not have much result. But whatever the cost, insects must 
be kept down now. Ifinsects appear on stone fruits under 
glass the vaporiser is the best and cheapest remedy, and 
it makes clean work, which is more than fumigation with 
Tobacco-paper usually does. Mealy-bug is a terrible pest 
on Vines, and even where an effective winter cleansing has 
been carried out, there will be a few stray bugs left, and 
when the sun shines—if the Vines are examined—the 
bugs may be observed moving about, and should be 
promptly destroyed. I have had to deal with bugs on 
Vines more than once, and know how important is 
close watchfulness in the early spring months, for if only 
one insect is left in the house they breed so fast that 
the Vines will soon be fully stocked again, and then there 
will be no good, clean Grapes. 


Vegetable Garden. 

The thinning of youn crops of vegetables will scon 
require attention. It ig Test to do this work before the 
plants get large, as it makes less disturbance of the soil 
round the plants left. Run the Dutch hoe through 
between the drills when the thinning is done. A loose 
surface is of great advantage to growth. Plant French 
Beans on warm border for early crop. We generally plant 
an early kind and Canadian Wonder at the same time so as 
to form a succession. For main crops there is nothing better 
than Canadian Wonder. Scarlet Runners may be planted 
about the first of May. Sometimes a few Runner Beans 
are started in boxes under glass, and transplanted for 
early crop. The Climbing Beans of the French type are 
heavy croppers, and nearly every gardener grows them 
more or less, but they will not altogether take the place 
of the Scarlet Runner, as the pods of the latter do not get 
tough so toon if left hanging a few days too long. 
Vegetable Marrows are a necessary crop in every garden. 
Many amateurs spoil their chances of a good early crop 
of Marrows by planting them in manure. It will be better 
to plant in good loam and use the manure as a mulch 
afterwards. The same treatment applies to Ridge 
Cucumbers. There would be fewer complaints of fruits 
turning yellow at the point and refusing to swell if treated 
to less manure. This is the time to sow plenty of Marrow 
Peas for the end of July. Do not use too many seeds. 
Draw 6-inch drills, and plant the Peas regularly 3 inches 
apart over the bottom of the drill. E. Horpay, 
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THH OOMING WHHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 24th 
to May 1st. 


Pricked out Stocks, Asters, Zinniss, Phlox Drummondi, 
and Marigolds in boxes. We grow a good many White 
Asters for cutting—Comet and Mignon being the principal 
varieties. ‘‘Geraniums” and other bedding plants have for 
the most part been moved to cold frames to harden. 
Chrysanthemums also are now in cold pits with the glass 
off all day and on mild nights. All the plants intended 
to produce specimen blooms have been shifted into 6-inch 
pots, and will soon be placed on coal-ash beds outside ; 
probably many of them will be there before these lines 
appear in type, as we do not believe in coddling. We 
always spend a few pounds in new varieties every season, 
as we want the best, and though some of the new kinds 
are not heard of after the first year or two, still a few good 
new flowers come to the front every season, and one must 
have them to keep abreast of other growers. Thinned 
Hlamburgh Grapes in second house, and top-dressed 
borders with bone-meal and guano, lightly turning it in. 
The roots are near the surface, so the pricking over with 
the fork has barely covered the dressing ; but the watering 
will carry down the essence of the manure. Peach-borders 
have received the same treatment. To have fine Peaches 
the trees must be well nourished, especially with quick- 
acting stimulants. After the crop is set and thinned, and 
if the crop is heavier, a further sprinkling of some good 
easily soluble manure will be given after the stoning is 
completed. Top-dressed Cucumbers in warm houses. 
Staked and tied Tomatoes in large house where the plants 
are set out in rows across the borders. Potted off Tomato 
plants intended to plant against south walls. In our 
house, where we thought a change of soil was necessary, 
we are growing themin boxes. Shifted on young Palms 
and Camellias. The loam from this district is not suitable 
for Camellias, Chrysanthemums, or Pelargoniums; it 
contains too much lime. Looked over Standard Briers 
intended for budding, to rub off surplus shoots, leaving 
about three shoots near the top. Early Potatoes showing 
through the surface on the early border have had some 
soil drawn well over the stems to shelter them. Sowed 
Wallflowers, Hollyhocks, Campanulas, various Pansies, and 
other hardy things. Stirred the soil among young crops 
of vegetables with the Datch hoe. Thinned the early sown 
hardy annuals, and started Sweet Peas. Mulched beds of 
Ponies with short manure. These are rather gross- 
feeding plants, and require support in dry weather and 
in hot soils. Divided a lot of Princess of Wales and Marie 
Louise Violets; these also have been mulched. The red- 
spider are fond of the leaves. Prepared beds for Stocks 
and Asters. Planted more Marrow Peas. 


RULES FOR OCORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querizs and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 





for insertion should be — and concisely written on 
a 


one side of the paper only, a1 addressed to the Evrror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. hen more than one query i3 sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately folowing the receipt cf their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such a3 cannot 
well be classified, will be found tn their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the muy replied to, and our readera will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience 18 gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Importantto Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 


430—F lowers for shady border.—Will you kindly 
give me the names of plants that wfll flower freely ina 
border facing west, overshadowed by trees, and not get- 
ting any sunshine, even in summer, till long after midday ? 
—FARM. ; 


431—-Water plants for fresh-water fish.—I 
have a large aquarium in which are a number of fresh- 
water fish—roach, dace, etc. ; running water is supplied by 
means of a pipe from town supply, which water is very 
hard. I have a bed of sand and small gravelat bottom. I 
think, though, I ought to have some water-plants growing 
from the bottom to supply more oxygen, and also 
would look much better. Kindly say what water weeds 
or plants would be suitable and how I should be able to 
get them to grow, and where such can b2 obtained ?— 
CONSTANT READER. 

452—Maltese vases for growing Ferns — 
Would you kindly tell me where I can get: these vases for 
growing Ferns on the surface? I believe they are porous, 
but I cannot get them anywhere, although I have taied 
many places ?—K, T 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

433—Hoya carnosa bearing seads (M. G.).— 


Yes ; the plant occasionally bears seeds, but propagation is, 
as arule, done from cuttings, ; 


454—Unsatisfactory Vine (Constant Reader).— 
Your Vine is mildewed. See reply to ‘A. B.” this week, 
and follow advice given. Use sulphur freely, and give air 
carefully. You would do well to give better ventilation. 


435—Fern (Mrs. H.).—The enclosed specimen is a 
greenhouse Fern known as Davallia humata Tyermanni, or 
commonly known as the Bear’s-foot Fern. It is easily 
grown in light, loamy soil, and requires a fair amount of 
water, especially when growing. 

436—Peeonies (Burleigh).—There are many kinds of 
Pwonies, some from China and Japan, others natives of 
Europe. The Tree-Peony to which you probably allude 
is a native of China, and P. officinalis, which represents the 
herbaceous kind, is a native of Europe. 

437—Gloxinias for show (A Constant Reader ).— 
Gloxinias should be started now for show in August. If 
the plants are young give a second shift in June. The 
Stephanotis will start now also. Ifthe flowers come too 
soon remove to a cooler house. They can easily be kept 
back. 

438—Greenhouse blinds (Bz).—Our ‘correspon- 
dent’s note seems to us perfectly plain and simple. Use 
the reel and cord exactly similar to any ordinary blind to 
your windows. The size of the reel and roller are naturally 
larger on account of quantity and thickness of the shading 
material used. 

439-—Tecoma Smithi (H. G. Thomson).—This has 
disappointed a good many. The flowers drop so soon. It 
should be grown in the open air in summer in a sunny spot 
to get the wood ripened. The flowers come in autumn. 
Should be struck from cuttings. Seedlings are gawky 
things, and do not flower freely. 

440—Treatment of Tuberous Begonias 
(Y. ¥. Z.)j—You will find this fully described in 
GARDENING, Jan. 16, p. 647, and Jan. 23, p. 655. As this 
subject has been so recently gone into we cannot again 
refer to it atany length. You would do well to read the 
articles referred to. 


441— Treatment of Chrysanthemums 
(Reader) —Yes ; if you want very dwarf plants, But why 
not head the shoots at that time, and again late in July? 
You would get a better furnished plant. Chrysanthemums 
vary so much in the treatment needed that we wish you 
had given names of a few varieties. 

442 Moving Carnations (Vic).—You will have no 
difficulty in removing both the Oarnations and Zonal 
Pelargoniums. Keep them in the house under the same 
treatment as at present; but you will find it better to 
take them with you than dispatch by parcels post, quick 
transit and new planting being a great object. 


443—Shading Peach and Nectarine-trees in 
orcharad-house (Nectarine).—We do not think with 
ample ventilation any shading will ba needed in a Peach 
or orchard-house. If you found such necessary and the 
trees are blistered, use light scrim canvas during hottest 
part of day. Wedonot, in any case, advise a permanent 
shade. 


444-Sweetwater and Black Hamburgh 
Grapes for unheated house (J. £lgood).—Hither 
of the Grapes you name are good, and the best for your 
purpose. The Sweetwater is white, the other black, and 
the latter isthe better fora cool-house. It rarely fails, and 
is a good grower; the Black Hamburgh is also of excellent 
quality. 

445—Hot-water pipes (WV. Carsten).—We do not 
see why your plan should not work, but you do not say the 
height of the floors, and we think it better if you consulted 
some practical fitter in your locality. Nor do you say 
size of or strength of your boiler or greenhouse already 
heated. It would need a powerful boiler if your green- 
house is large. 


446—Highteen Pompon Dahlias (C. Aillen).— 
Achilles, Crimson Beauty, Lady Blanche, Bertha, Hercules, 
Dora, Eccentric, Cecil, Eurydice, The Mikado, Vivid, 
Hindoo, Lilian, Hector, Hilda, Gem, Little Duchess, and 
Glowworm are all very showy and neatly formed. Read 
an article on the subject in present issue (page 101). We 
think it will interest you. 


447—Vine flowers dropping (W. M.).—You have 
forced your Vines too much. Tne top growth is far ahead 
of the roots, and until you get increased root-action your 
Vines will do badly. Give 55 degs. to 60 degs. at night ; 
10 degs. higher by day. Close early, and syringe twice 
daily, and get a stronger growth. Shade dering hot sun- 
shine to get a better growth and prevent flagging. 


448—Preventing clubbing (J. Andrews).—The 
club cannot prevent the seed germinating. It must be 
from other causes, Club attacks roots. Our advice has 
been given repeatedly for weeks on this subject, and the 
best remedy is to use gas-lime freely in winter. We fear 
you cannot do so now—at least, we only advise avery 
light dressing, forked in as soon as possible before planting 
crops. 

449—Unsatisfactory Vine-leaves (A. B.).—Your 
Vines are badly mildewed. Use flowers of sulphur freely, 
and dust over affected parts ; also reduce all moisture for 
a time. Maintain a warmer atmosphere, and give air 
carefully. Avoid cold draughts. Uniess the spreading of 
the pest is checked your: Vines will suffer greatly. Lose 
no time in applying the sulphur, and maintain a buoyant 
atmosphere. 


450—Avoiding knotty Pear-growths (F. 
K, B) —The previous reply to your question should have 
read hard pruning (not bad pruning). With freer growth 
the swollen knobs will disappear. It is caused by hard 
cutting of young trees. The latter part of the answer fully 
explained that in time the growths now swollen will dis- 
appear. Of course, espalier trees need hard pruning ; but 
cannot you give more extension to the leading branches? 
That would assist them also. Pinch in summer and then 
do the pruning at two seasons. There is less check to the 
vigorous wood. 

451—-Treatment of Clivias (M. 7. H.).—If the 
Clivias are very much pot-bound and have finished flower- 
ing give them a shift at once. Turn the plants out of the 
pots and divide them, or pot on into larger pots if required 
for specimen plants. It is easy to divide Clivias by simply 
pulling or breaking the roots apart. Pot the roots singly 
into 8-inch pots, or into a 10-inch one.if they are very 
large. Clivias do not require a light soil to grow in, turfy 
loam and sandy peat being essential, but pot firmly. After 


the plants have been disturbed stand them in a stove 
temperature for. a time to give them a start. Syringe 
several times a day and keep shaded. When the plants 
have made fresh growth and have recovered from the 
check return to their permanent position. These plants 
require an abundance of water when well-rooted and in 
health. 


452-Shrubs for wall, etc. (Constant Reader).— 
You cannot do better than plant shrubs, but we do not 
know whether they will all succeed, as your details are 
rather meagre. However, try Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica 
(crimson flowers in spring), Forsythia viridissima (yellow), 
Mezereon (spring-flowering, purple, very sweet), Euony- 
mus japonicus variegatus, Mock Orange (Philadelphus), 
Lilac, The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua), hardy Azalea, 
Berberis Darwini, Pyrus Malus floribunda, Spirza arizfolia, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Olearia Haasti, Guelder 
Rose (Viburnum), Weigela Eva Rathke. 


453—Tomato fruits setting badly (Beginner). 
—Your house may be too moist, or you may feed too freely. 
You do notsay anything as to culture. We advise you to 
leave alittle air on the top ventilators at night. It dries 
up the moisture and assists setting. On the other hand, 
food given at the setting causes too much leaf growth and 
flowers drop. You do well to fertilise, and your night 
temperature appears good. If you can give us any other 
particulars with regard to culture we could advise you 
more fully. Do you give air freely in fine weather to dry 
the pollen? That is better even than artificial setting. 


454— Treatment of Fig-trees (Teufel). — Figs 
visible to the eye of the previous year’s growth should be 
removed. They are useless. Only the small ones at axils 
of leaves are wanted. Weare unable to say if much prun- 
ing is needed, but if in a neglected state cut out a goodly 
portion of old wood. Cut back old spurs and lay ia 
healthy young wood at upper portion of tree. It is a 
favourable position and should fruit well. By old spurs 
we mean the useless knotty growths at some distance from 
the wall. Lay in strong wood, but do not shorten the 
latter. Do not give any more manures. Figs often grow 
barren through being fed too much. 


455—Dahlias to give fine flowers (Dahlia, 
Bewdley).—Under any circumstances the main stems will 
get a good start before the side shoots get away. Most 
growers let the side shoots break as they please, selecting 
four of the best placed when they are ready, and put a 
stake to each. Some varieties will require more thinning 
than others, and if fine blooms are wanted, disbudding 
must have attention. Most growers take the terminal 
buds, and rub off the others as soon as they are visible. 
Dahlias—from the time they show buds till the shows are 
over—require daily attention, and flower-pots with a 
little Moss inside should be placed on the sticks very early 
after the plants are set out to attract the earwigs. 


456—Knobs on Apple-trees (S. Green).—Your 
Apple-trees have been attacked by American blight, and 
this eats up the young wood, feeding on the new bark. 
The wood sent is quite free. Are other parts of the trees 
in a like position? If so, your lime-washing and soap are 
the cause of the trees being clean. You did well to dress, 
but you will find the pest reappear this summer, and 
will not be affected by vegetable crops if the weather is 
hot. We find soluble petroleum the most effective 
remedy. This, used at the rate of half pint to a gallon of 
tepid rain-water, is effective. Raw petroleum is not good, 
as the oil does not mix with water freely; if used it 
should be beaten up in soft-soap to make it soluble. 


457—Advice about rock garden (f2ader).—The 
Primula you name is hardy, and will do in the open bor- 
der ; but the Tree Carnations need a cool greenhouse. 
Yes, you could scarcely choose better subjects for the base 
of your rockery than the Sedums and Stonecrops. These 
are so numerous we cannot name for want of space. Send 
to any of the firms advertising various herbaceous subjects 
in our columns, and you will get a fully descriptive list 
that will give you prices as well. They vary so much in 
price, and you give us no idea of how far you would like to 
go in this matter. Ferns, Tropeolums, Ranunculus, alpine 
Auriculas, and heaps more would do well in the centre ; 
all of which you will find named in any good list. 


4583-Arum Lilies touched with frost (Con- 
stant Reader).—Stand the plants in a cold-frame with 
protection from frosts, and as you have cut the foliage off 
we advise you to be sparing with the water. Do not allow 
them to become too dry. As soon as the plants commence 
to make fresh growth—which will bein June or July— 
shake them out and divide singly. Obtain as much root 
as possible. You may pot the plants singly into 6-inch or 
7-inch pots. Arum Lilies do not require a very rich com 
post. Use turfy-loam and leaf-soil in equal proportions 
with the addition of a little sand and broken mortar- 
rubble. Place back in the frame and water as required. 
Syringe twice a day, and allow plenty of air, or have no 
covering at all, keeping entirely out in the open till 
September, when place inside. 


459-Plants for greenhouse (C.-cuwm-H.).—You 
cannot obtain sufficient heat to maintain a temperature for 
Ferns and greenhouse plants during the winter months, as 
you suggest. You could not keep out the frost. Ferns 
require a temperature of not less than 50 degs. to thrive 
well, and greenhouse plants 45 deg3. to 50 degs. Usea 
heating-stove during the cold weather, or carry a 3-inch 
flow and return pipe round the house to prevent failure. 
By consulting our advertisement columns yery useful 
boilers can be obtained suitable for the work required. 
The following is a collection of greenhouse plants, and are 
all of easy cultivation: Aralia Sieboldi variegata, a useful 
and effective plant with variegated foliage; Aspidistra 
lurida variegata (Parlour Palm); Azaleas, of which there 
are many, such as Deutsche Perle, double white ; Crassula 
coccinea, large red wax-like flowers, and very sweet- 
scented ; Ficus elastica (the I[ndia-rubber-plant) is a useful 
plant for decoration, being very ornamental; Cytisus 
racemosus, a yellow sweet-scented flower, and useful for 
cutting; Eupatorium Weinmannianum, white, very 
effective ; Solanum Capsicastrum, a pretty little orna- 
mental plant with bright crimson berries; Sparmannia 
africana, which has from twelve to eighteen flowers ona 
spike, white and yellow, and very effective. Then there are 
Carnations, Camellias, Pelargoniums, Arum Lilies, 
Fuchsias, Cannas, and Chrysanthemums for the autumn 
and winter months. There are many climbers to select 
from, and the majority are of easy cultivation. We 
canrecommend you the following subjects: Solanum 
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jasminoides, Habrothamnus elegans, Lapageria alba or 
rosea, Passiflora cwrulea (Passion-flower), and Plumbago 
capensis. 

460—Troublesome mice and guinea-pigs.— 
1, Best way to get rid of mice? 2, Will guinea-pigs hurt 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes? I have two houses, 30 feet by 
12 feet, joined side by side, ventilators and air passage 
between, but each house distinct. In January I lost 
180 Tomato plants, 2 inches to 3 inches high, through mice. 
Now they have left. In the other house I have Cucumbers 
with plenty of fruit, 5 inches to 12 inches long. The pests 
the last two days have eaten eight Cucumbers. Some 
were gnawed half down, others down to the neck. I have 
tried poison, they rather like it, and vary it with green 
Oucumbers. What digestions they must have !—J. Barr. 

*.* First as to get rid of mice ; why not poison them of 
they have done so much mischief ? Traps we fear would 
be useless in your case. Can you not keep a cat at night 
in the house before resorting to poison? Yes; guinea-pigs 
aremostinjurious, and they bring in other vermin in search 
of food. We certainly would not combine the plant growing 
with keeping these animals. We trust you will soon get 
rid of the pests you are troubled. with. 


461-Woodlice in Mushroom-bed.—Will you 
kindly advise me the best way to get rid of Woodlice which 
infest my Mushroom-bed, which is inside and under the 
stage of greenhouse, and is covered over with hay, which 
sometimes gets rather damp and mouldy? Would this 
cause them to come ?—VIGILANS. 


*.* We do not think it isthe mouldy hay which breeds 
the woodlice—probably old wood. Pour boiling water in 
the crevices, mixing a wineglass of ammonia to a gallon. 
This will destroy many others. You may trap with 
Potatoes hollowed out, or pieces of Carrot in empty flower- 
pots, the pests being emptied twice a day into water. 
They will leave the bed for the bait named. 

462—Bed for Asparagus and Seakale.—I want 
to plant in my garden 100 Asparagus plants (Conover’s 
Colossal), 24 strong Seakale, and I should be obliged by 
your letting me know in your paper what sized beds I 
would require to make for them, and how to prepare them? 
—BIRR, 

*.* Plant your Asparagus in lines, 2 feet apart or more 
each way, in well-manured, deeply-dug soil. Plant 
Seakale at 2 feet between plants, and 3 feet between rows. 
Well cover Asparegus roots with soil when planting. 

463—Value of gas-lime.—I have gas-lime given me 
by the gas company ; they cart it on my land. Can you 
inform me whether it will do for dressing as itis? If not, 
what is necessary to make it so?—X. Y. % , Horsham. 

*,* You may use the gas-lime for digging in during 
winter, or a light dressing from now to September, as the 
crops are cleared, but our advice is to place in bulk and 
use it freely in winter. For Grass land it is an excellent 
dressing mixed with a good quantity of loam, but you 
must use sparingly on garden land now. 

464—Long spurs on Black Alicante Vine.—I 
have an Alicante Vine that has been so trimmed year after 
year that the spurs are 6 inches and 7 inches long. They 
have now on each spur from four to six strong sturdy 
shoots with bloom. Could I utilise more than one of these 
shoots, if I feed well? The soil is full of bones and loam. 
An early answer would oblige.—T. T. J. 


*,* You may grow a couple of shoots, but one is quite 
enough if the Vine is allowed free extension in other ways— 
indeed, one bunch to a shoot i3 sufficient for the most 
healthy Vine to carry. Next winter you would do well to 
cut back a portion of your spurs. This would give you new 
wood nearer home, but it is not wise to do the work in one 
season, but in three. Your Vine-rod will then have strong 
shoots and fewer buds. 


465—Tree #'erns.—A collar of Sphagnum or other 
Moss is often placed round the trunks of these Ferns and 
kept moist. Is it advisable to have an air space kept 
between the collar and the trunk, or may the Moss be 
fastened round the trunks direct ?—H. F. 

*.* You may fasten it arownd the whole of the trunk. 
The moisture of the Moss is a great help and more or less 
roots are formed in it. 


466— Treatment of Freesias. — My Freesias, 
repotted each year, did exceedingly well for two years. 
The third year they grew remarkably well, but not a 
bloom did they produce ; the same happened the fourth 
year, which is the last year. Will anyone tell me the 
cause and remedy of this? All the years they were treated 
alike, the only difference was that this last year some 
broken bones were put at the bottom, and the roots that 
reached them looked yellow and stained.—Il. ©. P. 


*,* Hither you used smaller bulbs, or the bone-manure 
was too powerful. We prefer a compost of rich sandy 
loam with no artificial manures. When repotting these 
bulos, select into two sizes, and only pot the largest for 
flower, placing the others in a fairly deep pan of the same 
compost, when they will make grand bulbs for the follow- 
ing year, 

467—Pinching Carnations.—I have some Carna- 
tions which are running up much taller than the others 
IfI pinched the drawn stems off, would that make the 
plants more bushy? And should I get more flowers 
thereby ?—A. B. 

*,* We presume yours are Tree-Carnations. in that 
case do not pinch of any shoots. The taller ones will 
Slower first, and soon be followed by the side growths. This 
3 the natural habit of the plant. 


468—Voles.—How are these pests to be got rid of? 
They have attacked a large bed, burrowing and nipping 
off the shoots of Mrs. Sinkins Pink.—C, S. 

*,* We do not know which of the voles you are attacked 
by—the short-tailed or the long-tailed species ; but the 
last has more than once been very troublesome among 
our Carnations, even venturing under glass this last 
season, and are dificult to trap. Where safe Srom 
children and domestic animals a mixture of phos- 
phorus, lard, and flour is very deadly. Or you may place 
a few rather large flower-pots in the ground, knocking out 
more of the bottom and inverting them to form a pit-fall. 
If you can discover their run, an ordinary pair of mouse 
clams may be carefully sunk and cunningly hidden with 
a little light soil, over which place a few Peas or a little 
Corn. The vole has given us more trouble than the house 
mice, and a couple work much hav-e. 


Lig 





46°—Artificial manure for pickling Cab- 
bages,—Could you recommend me any artificial manure 
to use for growing pickling Cabbages? I cannot without 
great expense and labour obtain dung. Soil, fairly light, 
deep but poor.—W. II. 

*,* Fish manure would swit your soil applied freely in 
showery weather ; failing that, good guano. 


470—Yews.—A Yew hedge, 4 feet to 5 feet high, 
planted autumn ’95. The stems, owing to sinking of the 
bed, and subsequent additions of soil, have got buried 
3 inches or 4 inches. Will this hurt the Yews? They are 
doing very well, and it is inconvenient to lower the bed.— 
OC. M. F. 

*.* This will not harm your Yews, but we would 
endeavour to avoid any further raising of the border 
sow. 

471—Japanese Irises not flowering.—A friend 
of mine has plants of the Japan Iris Kempferi, growing in 
light lime-stone soil, dry, and in a sunny but exposed 
position. Could you tell me why they do not flower, 
although growing well ?—R. J. 8. 

*.* The Irises do not get sufficient water. These flowers 
are always aquatic and very beautiful when in aw deep, 
moist loam. They are delightful by the wate side. You 
must give plenty of water. 


472—Plants for a cold greenhouse porch.— 
Would you kindly let me know what plants would you 
advise for a (cold) porch? Greenhouse with a south-east 
aspect. Will Musk that was allowed to die down during 
winter be of any use for baskets this year? I should like 
particularly names of plants for hanging-baskets for the 
greenhouse 7—AMATEUR. 


*,.* There are no prettier subjects than the Campanulas, 
but you could use several Ferns, cool greenhouse M osses, and 
the Hupatoriums. Yes; the Musk will be useful again. 
Take up the fleshy roots and place them in a basket at any 
time now. 


473—Pruning Azaleas—Kindly inform me it 
Azaleas require much pruning? And if I do not repot 
must I shake away part of old soil and give new, and 
oblige 7?—AZALEA. 


*.* You need not prune your Azalea. If you do not 
repot—and this ts not necessary every year, or even two 
seasons—give a dressing of coal-soot on the surface, about 
a quarter of aninch thick. You will need be careful as 
regards water supply, the soot being rather deceiving. 
Syringe freely while in growth, and let the pots stand 
wpon a cool bottom in preference to a dry bench. 


474—Ferns fading.—Would you please tell in your 
next issue Of GARDENING what is the cause of my Ferns 
fading at the tips? I have had them for the last two years 
in a shaded window. Should I have pinched back young 
fronds that came up in the winter? Please let me know, 
also their names, and do you think they require repotting ? 
—AMATEUR. 


*»" Wethink your Ferns have been nipped by a cold 
draught, or perhaps a slight frost. You should never pinch 
back @ Fern. The frond sent that has long ribbon-like 
segments is Pteris serrulata ; the other Asplenium Fabia- 
num. We cannot reply about repotting; you do not 
mention their size nor the dimensions of the pots. 


475—Dwarf evergreen plants.—Please let me 
know ia next issue the name of this plant, and the best 
and dwarfest evergreen plants for carpeting and covering 
unsightly places ?—TRrEoRcHY. 

*,* Set alpine Auriculas, white Rock Cress (Arabis 
albida), Alyssum saxatile, Aubrietias, Wallflowers, Prim- 
roses, double red and white Daisies, Erica carnea, 
Hellebores, both Christmas Roses and the beautiful Lenten 
Roses (H. orientalis vars. ), Forget-me-nots, Omphalodes 
verna, Mossy Rockfoil (S. hypnoides), the handsome heart- 
leaved kinds, also called Megaseas, Stonecrops, and 
Pansres. These are not all evergreen, but very charming 
in positions such as you describe. 


476—Beet and Carrots.—As my ground has been 
dug and manured,I find, regardless of crops, will you 
kindly say if it will be best to sow Carrots and Beets in 
fairly rich ground manured this spring, or to put them 
in aplot that was not manured last year—rather a stiff, 
clayey piece of ground? Which of the two would do best 
in the manured piece ?—T. SHoRTLANDS, 


*.* Ground recently manured is not suitable for root 
crops such as Beet, Parsnips, or Carrots, as the fresh 
manure causes the roots to fork badly, and render them 
almost valueless. We would certainly advise planting or 
sowing the roots named in the plot that was not manured, 
and stiff soil is good if well worked. Of the two we would 
grow the Beet, but sow later, sayin May, in tre heavy 
soul ; but get a fine surface by forking over and raking 


previous to sowing. 


477—Several plants in a pot.—A Palm, or India- 
rubber-plant, some Ferns, a ‘‘ Geranium ” or two, all put 
together in a very large flower-pot. Would they do?— 
SNEYD. 

*,* This plan would not answer at all. 
would soon fail. 


478—Use of cold-frame.—I have a two-light frame, 
which Iam using at present for sheltering my boxes of 
seedlings, etc. As I have no knowledge of the use to 
which such a frame can be put, I shull be glad if you 
would give me a few hints as to the best means of using 
it through the summer and winter—bearing in mind that 
my sole object is to grow homely flowers, with perhaps a 
few Tomatoes, if the frame is suitable for such a purpose ? 
—PHILIP STANMORE. 

*,* You must give up the idea of Tomatoes. Your 
present use of the cold-frame is excellent. Alpine Auri- 
culas might be grown in it, and such half-hardy bulbs as 
Ixias, Sparaxis, Freesias, and others ; but if you do too 
much of this you will not have available space Jor your 
seedlings and cuttings next spring and winter. When 
these come out, put a load or two of stable manure in Jor 
slight heat, and grow some frame Cucumbers. 


479—Pruning Rhododendrons.—I have a fine 
collection of Hybrid Rhododendrons growing in rather an 
exposed position, and they are getting too high. I shall 
be much obliged if you will tell me the right time to prune 
them, and how ?—H. H. 


*,.* No better time than the present, 
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480—Vine border.—I am having a ereenhouse put 
up, unheated, but in a very warm and sunny aspect, I 
wish to plant outside the house next autumn three 
Vines. Will you kindly advise me through your valuable 
paper as to the preparation of the border for them, and the 
best sorts of Grapes? Our soil is naturally a very deep, 
rich loam.—Constant READER. , 


*,* A little artificial heat is a great help to Vines, and 
ven in damping, shanking, and 
unfinished condition of the fruit. We would conjine our- 
selves to the old Black Hamburgh variety in your case. 
It is a reliable and well-flavoured Grape. Move your out- 
side border deeply, and place some i-inch bones in the 
bottom. You need not afford much drainage upon your 
soil, and it will be better to take out a border so that fresh 
loam may be added as the plants progress. This is a great 
help, and feeds from time to time. ; 


——————_— 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—H. J. Metcalf.—The specimen 
you sent before was wrongly named. It came in a much 
withered condition, hence the mistake. The true name is 
Celsia cretica.— Longforgan.—Sparmannia africana.—— 
Roc.—1, Escallonia sp. ; 2, Cryptomeria japonica; 3, Pinus 
insignis; 4, Anemone apennina. We are unable to 
recognise the species of Escallonia (No. 1). It is so nearly 
dead that the foliage is quite out of character ; but is a 
native of South America.— Utica.—You have sent too 
many. Six is the largest number we name at one time, but 
ag you apparently were ignorant of this, we name the 
following : 1, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 2, Selaginella Wilde - 
novi; 3, Nephrolepis exaltata; 4, Asplenium sp. ; 
5, Adiantum cuneatum ; 6, Nephrodium molle ; 7, Pteris 
serrulata ; 8, Selaginella Kraussiana; 9, Cyperus alterni- 
folius ; 10, Euonymus japonicus aureus; 11, Asplenium 
bulbiferum ; 12, Adiantum pedatum ; 13. Bird’s-nest Fern ; 
14, Pteris sp.; 16, Same leaf; 17, Begonia manicata: 
18, B. metallica. —Mrs. Marshall.—Queen Anne’s Doub'e 
Jonquil (Narcissus odorus plenus); Crucifer unfortunately 
had shrivelled.— 2, Y. W.—Narcissus Barri conspicuus. 





BOOKS. 


eel 


‘*THE DAHLIA.” * 


A sMALL book by several writers treats of the 
Dahlia: its history and cultivation. The 
history of the Dahlia has been written so often 
that it seems almost superfluous to write it 
again, but, presumably, it is necessary to do 
this in order that the book may be complete, 
and in justice to the writer we are bound to sa 

it is a very complete history, and will be 
interesting to Dahlia fanciers who have not read 
it in other books and periodicals. 


The history of the plant has been well dealt 
with. The writer is probably right in suppos- 
ing that the numerous forms of single, double, 
Pompon, Cactus, show, and fancy Dahlias have 
all been developed from a single wild form, 
probably D. variabilis, The cultivation of the 
Dahlia has been written by one who has a good 
knowledge of his subject, and the matter is fully 
dealt with from the time of taking the cuttings 
until the flowers are produced. 


The exhibitor will find in it much useful 
information as to thinning out the blooms, 
“‘ feeding” the plants, and shading. Exhibitors 
must ever be on the alert to protect their choice 
blooms from insect pests, slugs, etc., and this 
pamphlet will give them just the information 
they need. 

Those of us who can remember the time when 
there were no other class of fiowers to be seen at 
exhibitions except the show and fancy types, 
arranged on stands in long, formal rows, can 
appreciate the infinite variety of the Pompons, 
Cactus, and single-flowered varieties arranged 
in bunches with their foliage. The show and 
fancy varieties are still exhibited as they were 
forty years ago, and no hint is given in the book 
of any other way. The wooden cups are there, 
the plugs to fix the flowers in the cups, “‘ with 
a slice of Rhubarb or Turnip,” and “ the stands 
painted green and varnished.” 

The unsatisfactory part of the book is the 
long list of names. ‘There are twenty-seven 
pages of names, and we counted thirty-five 
varieties on one page, which would give about 
900 varieties. Dahlia analyses are also given, 
but the amateur wishing to purchase gets 
bewildered. He does not require 900 varieties, 
nor even ninety. One or two dozens in each 
class might have been selected in preference to 
publishing the contents of six or seven nursery 
catalogues. 








* Macmillan and Co., Limited, Publishers. Edited by 
Mr. Cuthbertson, of Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, N.B, 
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CARNATIONS. 





BHES. 
Management of hives (Cyprian).—The 
Bees, having established themselves and passed 
the winter in the roots of an Ash-tree, they 
have, of course, a number of combs, and are by 
now rearing brood, so that it will be impossible 
to get them out without cutting away some of 
the roots, but this will not injure the tree if 
done carefully. You will not, in any case, be 
able to secure the Bees unless you remove the 
combs they are on. Having removed sufficient 
earth and roots to enable you to get a good view 
of the combs, they should be taken out one by 
one, the Bees brushed off into an inverted skep 
(a cloth being thrown over it to keep them in), 
and a bar-frame, having been placed upon a 
piece of soft material, the comb must be fitted 
into it, tied secure with two pieces of tape, 
and placed in the hive, the same process being 
gone through with all the combs that can be 
secured. The Bees must then be shaken from 
the skep into the frame-hiye, and the whole 
covered up as quickly as possible with the 
quilts. The combs containing brood should be 
placed in the centre, and kept as warm as 
possible during these operations. You will 
have to use smoke freely to keep the Bees 
under subjection, and will find it good policy 
to cover the face with a veil. If the hive 
be placed over the spot from which the 
combs have been removed the flying Bees 
will be secured, as they will join their 
companions in the hive, which can be gradually 
removed (2 feet or 3 feet daily) to the site it is 





stamps, for not less than one dozen: Duchess of Fife, Mon- 
tague, Pride of Penshurst, Miss Cannell, Leander, Mrs. Murr, 
and 6 other hardy border varieties. The 12 plants, 4s, 6d. ; 
1 pair of each, 83 6d. ; 6 of each for 21s.; 12 each for 40s. 
CARNATION CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
BRUNNING & CO., Gt. Yarmouth Nurseries. 


FINEST CACTUS DAHLIAS. | 


EARL OF PEMBROKE MRS. TURNER 
MARQUIS MRS. BENNE(IT 
MAYOR HASKINS MATOHLESS 
BLANOCH KEITH GLORIOSA 
HARMONY LADY PENZANCE 
MRS BARNES 


And another, for 4s.; any 6, 2s. 6d., in pots, carriage 
not paid. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.—Choicest selection 


for summer or winter blooming, 4s. 


H. SHOESMITH, WOKING. 
(THE TOMATO: its Culture and Uses. By W. 


Iggulden. ‘' Best work on the subject.”"—4 mateur Gar- 
dening. Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 144d. TOMATO PLANTS, 
Very best novelties, including D. or York, Comet, The Crop- 
per, Chemin, Ham Green (red), Golden Nugget, Golden 
Queen, &c. (yellow). Sturdy plants, out of small pots, 2s, 
per doz.—_W. IGGULDEN, Frome. 


MA RGUERITE CARNATIONS. — Best 
possible strains, 3 varieties, all colours; will all ower 
this season. 1s. td. per doz. ; 10s, per 100, package and car, 
free.—GEORGE EDWARDS, Nurseries, Henfiels, Sussex, 
VY GERANIUMS and Golden Harry Hieover, 
1s. 3d. doz. Mixed Zonals, 1s. doz. Lobelia, 2s. 100, post 
free.—MARKS, Florist, Teddington. 
ARDY DEVON FERNS for pot or rockery, 
beautiful varieties, 40, 1s. 3d.; 100, 2s. 6d., all carriage 
paid.—E. JOHNSON, Bradpole, Bridport. 

















ILLUSTRATED. 


PECIAL LOW OFFER of SURPLUS STOCK 
We have pleasure in offering the following strong well- 
rooted layers, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of P.O. or 
























Aprit 24, 1897 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, CHEAP, 


Clearance offer of new and choice sorts, well-rooted plants 
from cold frames, No better value can be offered for money. 
Car. free for cash. Satisfaction guaranteed, BR. d. 
12 Grand new exhibition Japs., named 
12 Good new exhibition Japs., named 










“ s «- 3 6 


2 6 









12 Very choice, including many new,named 7. 2 0 
12 Incurved, Pompon, or Single, named .. a os? a -@ 
12 Anemone or Reflexed, named. es i 2 0 










12 Good sorts, all varieties, named 1 6 


W. WELCH, Nurseries, ROMFORD, ESSEX 


2O/=- FOR 
HEAVIEST CUCUMBER AND TOMATO 
See List: Rol. Tel., Rochford’s, and Lockie’s, the three for 
1s. 6d. ; 58. doz, Tomatoes: Chalienger, Conference, Chemin, 
Duke of York, and Early Ruby, ls. 6d. per doz.; 6s. 100, All 
free for cash.— H. MASON, Fleet, Belper, Derby. 



















GPRING-FLOWERING PLANTS, &c.—144 
hardy spring-flowering plants, in 12 varieties, splendid 
value, free, 2s. Wullflower, Cornflower, Shirley-plante, all 
at 1s. 6d. 100, free. Asters, perennials, strong roots, 12, Is., 
free. Silene pendula, 50, 1s. 6d., free. Sweet Pea-plants, 144, in 
12 named var., free, 28. Everlasting Sweet Pea, red and white, 
12, free, 1s. Herbs: 6 Sage, 3 Thyme, 3 Mace, 3 Marjoram, 
6 Mint, 20 Parsley, free, 1s. 6d. 200 Lettuce, free, Is 6d. 
All autumn sown. Floral Packet of Flower Seeds, in £0 
separate packets, with instructions and List, free, 1s. 2d,—J, 
DUCKER, Florist, Haxey, vid Doncaster, 
2 CARNATIONS. — Duchess of Fife, clear 
soft pink; Mrs. Coombs, rosy-scarlet; Mrs. Muir, 
white, stout petals; Rushden Beauty, fine selt pink: H. K. 
Hales, Turkey red ; Pride of Penshurst, yellow; Mrs Wilfrid, 
bright rose (new); Raby Castle, salmon-pink; Redbraes, 
white, crimson lace; Gloire de Nancy, large clove white; 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole, apricot; Murie), bright scarlet, strong 


rooted plants, 4s., car. free.—J, LANGFORD, Nurseries, 
Withington, Lancs. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—Special Offer of 24 
new vars. of 1893 for 5s. 6d., post free: Alice M. Love, 
Arona, Bellem, CO. W. Richardson, D. Seward, E. Tabor, F. 
Silsbury, John Seward, Khama, Lady Biron, Lady F. 
Smith, Lago Maggiore, Mrs, O Blick, Mrs. B. Ironside, Mrs, 
G. Gover, Mrs Hulme Long, Mrs, H. Weeks, Mrs. J, Shrimp- 
ton, Wood’s Pet, Bonnie Dundee, Duchess of Fife, Mrs. F. 
Hepper. Mme. E. Capitante, Mons. 0. D Leche.—H, WOOL- 
MAN, F.N.C.S., Acock’s Green, Birmingham. 

































to occupy permanently. As to putting on 
sections, it is best that the hive should contain 
not less than eight frames of combs before doing 
so; if, however, your hive is not very fuil of 
Bees when the honey flow begins, and you have 
difficulty in getting them into the sections on 
the top of the hive, you will find that work will 
be commenced in them readily if they be placed 
in a broad frame and hung in the hive at the 
side of the cluster. Then as soon as the Bees 
take to them they can be placed in the crate on 
the top of the hive, other Bees will thereby be 
induced to go up and help to fill them. You 
can re-queen at any time between May and the 
end of August. Queens are easily introduced 
to swarms, and a stock will readily accept a 
queenif, by driving, it be reduced to the condition 
of a swarm, or if a hive is left queenless, a queen- 
cell may be inserted. Ifa queen is introduced 
to a hive that has been some time queenless it is 
a good plan to cage her upona comb of hatching- 
brood from another hive, and release her at the 
end of three days. 


POULTRY. 


Death of hens (W. P. H.).—Your Fowls 
are suffering from some form of liver disease, 
and I should consider it a certainty that it is 
inbred in them, so that by breeding from such 
stock you are sure to perpetuate a disorder which 
is practically incurable. I see no good in 
attempting a cure, for it is impossible to 
eradicate the disease so long as breeding is 
curried on. I would therefore recommend you 
t> killand bury the present stock as fast as they 
are noticed to be ill, and in August or September 
buy some March and April hatched pullets of 
some sound strain.—DoutLrtina. 

SkerECIAXT OF FEF. 

FLOWER SEEDS —:5 packets, in distinct and lovely 
variety, 1s. BGONTAS, tubers, 2 years. sound bulbs, in 
splendid variety, 3s. doz ; 12, extra fine, 4s. doz. carefully 
packed in Moss and boxes and carriage free.—TOWNSEND 
BROs., The Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. 

Daklias ! DAHLIAS !! DAHLIAS!!!1— 
Cactus, Show, and Pompon from the choicest varieties 

grown, 2s. 6d. doz. my selection, correctly named, packed and 

car. free.—W. T. HADFIRLD, Queen-st., Royton. Oldham. 

IR PURIFIER.—EUCALYPTUS GLOBU. 

LUS (Fever-plant). Beautiful blue-green foliage. Hasy to 
grow. Should bein every room—to rid it of flies and microbes 
6 plants, ls., free.—MRs. BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 
(HARMING HARDY CLIMBER.—* Caly- 

stegia pubescens,” a double variety of American Bellbine, 
beautiful pink blossom, double as a Rose; ©. 
& lovely pink Bellflower; and Oalystegia alba, the purest 
white. of enormous size. Two roots of each of these useful 
and beautiful climbers; 6 roots, Is., free, with instructions.— 
Mrs BANG 48. Southwick Brighton 
prop HOLUM SPEOCLOSUM (Flame Nastur- 

fium). - Fine tubers, 23 6d doz. Most beautiful of al} 


hardy he vaceous climvers, with full culture instructions free 
WM. MUNRO, Orathes, Aberdeen. 





ROPAIOLUM SPECIOSUM (Glory of the 
Scotch Highlands), most beautiful perennial climber in 
existence, growing 10 ft., festoons of fiery crimson flowers and 
bright blue berries, charming foliage, easily grown, 6 roots, 
1s. 3d. ; 12, 2s. 3d., with instructions, free.— KING, Strathearn, 
Mere-road, Leicester. 


Now IS THE TIME TO PLANT Pyre- 
thrums and Gaillardias, 3s. per dozen, and Single Sun 


flowers, ls. Fine plants. Cash with order.—MARSHALL & 
CO , Leatherhead. 


(JOLEUS, finest mixed sorts, splendid plants, 
12 distinct var., 2s. ; 12 mixed, not named, ls, 6d. Glox- 
inias, grand strain, good plants, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. doz. ; 6 for 
1s. 6d. and 2s, Streptocarpus, nice plants, soon bloom, Is. 6d, 
and 2s. 6d. doz.; 6 for ls. and Is, 6d. Coreopsis granditora, 
strong plants, to bloom this year, 3s. 6d. doz ; 6for 2s. Sena 
for our Lists of Tomatoes and Begonias, free. Bonus with 
every order over 2s. 6d.—G. RAVENSOROFT & CO., South 
Bank Nursery, Chichester, 
(JHOICE FLOWER SEEDS.—18 packets, with 
cultural directions, including the finest Asters, Stocks, 
Phlox, etc., ls., post free.—F. G. MILLER, Ocklynge Nur- 
series, Eastbourne. 
ANSLES.—Sow now to produce enormous 
blooms in summer and autumn. Miller's magnificent 
Pansy seed, 7d., 1s., ls. 6d. per packet, post free.—F, G. 
MLLLER, Ocklynge Nurseries, Fastbourne, 
TUMATO PLANTS.—Conference, Ifield Gem, 
Earliest of All, Hackwood Park, ls. 9a. dozen, free.— 
J. MILLER, Battery-road Nursery, Portishead. 
Scot. CRISPUM, very cheap to the Trade.— 
WM. F. ASKEW, Borrowdale, Keswick. 


PERENNIAL GAILLARDIAS, bloom pro- 
fusely from July to November, quite hardy, 12, 1s. 6d, 
Giant Trimardeau Pansies, 20, 1s. 3d.—CORNHILL, Byfieet. 
ASUILEGIAS.— Beautiful hybrids in many 
and lovely colours, blooming plants, 12, Ils. €d. —J 
CORNHILL, Byfieet. 
VIOLET WELLSIANA, the best outdoor 
Violet, very large, wonderfully fragrant, and early to 
bloom, 6, ls. 6d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfieet, Surrey. 
ARDY CYCLAMENS.—Lovely pure white 
and rose-coloured flowers, handsome marbled foliage, 
thrive in any position, 12, 2s —J, CORNATLL. Byfleet. 
[CELAND POPPIES, in shades of orange, 
yellow, scarlet; true perennial, continuous bloomers, 
20, 1s. 64.—J, CORNAILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 
LD PINK CLOVE, the most reliabie of all 
Carnations, disease proof, very floriferous, blooms early, 
4, 1s. 6d. ; 12, 4s.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 
RED JAPAN ANEMONE, blooms in great 


freedom from August to November. Brightest of autumn 
flowers, 4, 1s. 64.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 


RARE EVERLASTING PEA (Lathyrus 


Drummondi), quite distinct and very effective, carmine- 
scarlet, flowering profusely for three months, ls, ; 2, 1s. 94,— 
J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 


[LILES OF THE VALLEY, strong crowns in 


bud, ls. 6d. 100, free. Scarlet Trumpet, climbing Honey- 
on kler, is 3d. doz., free—A. SYMONDS, 65, East-street, 
“ncastie, 


{ERANI UMS, Autumn-struck.—Scarlet Vesu. 
vius, 1s. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100; 60s. 1,000. John Gibbons, 


Happy Thought, and Lady Sheffield, 1s. 8d. doz. ; 10s, 109, 
Free for cash.—J. HOATH, Blackness. Crowborough, Sussex 


ELLOW MARGUERITE ETOILE D’OR 
white ditto, large flower, ls. doz. ; 6s. 100; 50s. 1,000 
Chrysanths, 23. 6d. 10: 20s. 1,000. Double Ivy Geraniums, 1s. 
doz. Primrose, Violet, Cowslip roots, 1s. 3d. 100, carriage 
paid —WILLIAMS, Fulking, Beeding, Snasex. 
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alystegia rosea, 




























Mesto os Sich Ea OMATO PLANTS.—Chemin Rouge, Hack. | ; 
\ FEW THOUSAND STRONG PLAN TS I wood Park, and Perfection, the best sorts for pleasure o) 
» TO CLE AR. — Sweet William, 9d. doz,; Aquilegia, | profit, extra strong, cool-grown plants from single pots, 1s 





Oclumbine, mixed, 9d. doz., or 5s, per 100, caniage paid.—A. 
ANDINGTON, Rai! way-street, Rillington, Yorks, 






per dozen to clear; free on rail, cash with order.—HARRY 
DOBIE, Heathtield Gardens. near Chester. 













parts of water, rts. 
gallon, 2s. 6d.; gallon, 4s.; or in casks of 10 gallons and 


a 


HE YELLOW COLUMBINE, from the 


Rocky Mountains, hardiest and handsomest of all Oolum- 
bines. 3 s‘rong plants, ls., free, with instructions.—JOHN 
RAYNER, Highfield, Southampton. 


(JRIMSON MARGUERITE.—Abundance of 


large blossoms, deep rich colour, perfectly hardy, once 
planted lasts for vears. 3 well-rooted plants, ls., free, with 
instrnetions, RAYNER, as above. 


URPLE CLEMATIS, the most free-growing 


and free-flowering of this favourite family of hardy clim- 
bers; may always be r-lied on. 2strong plants, Is., f.ee, with 
instructions.—-_RAYNER, as above. 


THE QUEEN OF HARDY CLIMBERS (the 


Flame-flower).— Garlands of dazzling fiery rcarlet blos- 
soms. Rapidly covers trellises, verandahs, balconies, &c. ; 
once planted grows grander every year. 2 good roots, Is, 
free, with instructions —RAYNER, as above. 


ERNS ! FERNS !—40 rare roots, 16d. ; 100, 
2s. 6d., free, 11 sorts—Maiden-hair, Ceterach, Adiantum, 
Ruta, &c. Plant now.—H. ANDREWS, Colyton, Devonshire. 


QURPLUS PLANTS.—4 Tuberous Begonias, 


8 Begonia atro-purpurea, 8 lovely named Coleus, 4 Primula 
obconica, 8 Grandiflora Petunias, 4 Geraniums, 2 Ivy-leaf, 4 
fine Fuchsias, 6 Heliotropes, 2 Crozy’s new Cannas, 2 varie- 
gated Tradescantia, 4 Blue and White Marguerites ; 54 strong 
plants, 43.6d., free. 1 strong Palm and 2 graceful Maurandya 
albiflora gratis with order; half lot, 2s. 6d., free.—HEAD 
GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


OMATO PLANTS.—Earliest and Best. Same 

az we grow for home consumption; fine fruit, delicious 

flavour. 12 strong plants, 1s. 6d., free. 6 plants new Tomato 

Ficarazzi, very prolific, gratis with order.—HEAD GAR- 
DENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


ERNS, all hardy.—Marinum, rigida, Ceterach, 

Parsley, Oak, Beech, &c., 15 varieties, 1s. 6d. 24 extra 

large rockery roots, 2s. 6d.; 50, 58. ; 100, 93., correctly named, 
free.—J. HARRISON, Fellside, Kendal. 


ERANIUMS.—Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 


all free for cash with order. John Gibbons, fine scarlet 3 
Ff. V. Raspail, double scarlet; Madame Thibaut, double 
pink, ls. 9d. dozen ; 5s. 6d. for 50; 10s. 6d. 100. Queen of 
Whites, fine large pure white, ls. 94. dozen, West Brighton 
Gem, free flowering scarlet, 1s. 6d. dozen ; 4s. 3d. for 50; 8s. 
100. Happy Thought, Golden Bronze, and Flower of Spring, 


























cream-edged, 18. 8d. dozen.—_CHARLES FRENOH, Pound 


Field, Boar’s Head, Tunbridge Wells. 
GERANI UMS, Autumn-rooted 


Scarlet Vesuvius, 1s. 3d. doz. ; 7s. 190. 





Cuttings.— 
Madame Thibaut 


Master Christine (pink), 1s. 8d. doz.; 9s. €d. 100. | ee 
Raspail (double scarlet’, 1s. 9d. doz., post free for cash. — 


(double mea ani White Vesuvius, Is. 6d. doz.; 8s. 100, 


JAMES BARTON. Northbridge-st., Robertsbridge, Sussex. 








PECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias, Ageratums, Heliotrope, Petunia, Single Dahlia, 
all 9d. doz, Geraniums, Marguerites, Lavender, Ozar Violets 


Carnations, Sweet Tobacco, Solanums, Bromptons, Sweet 
Rocket, all 1s. doz. 
mondi, Summer Chrysanthemums, Wallflowers, all Is. 3d, 
per 100. Lobelia, Tomato, 6d. doz. 
JOHN NORFOLK. Wilburton, Ely, Cambs. 


Asterg, Stocks, Perilla, Phlox Drum- 


All good plants, free.— 





ROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—TANNED 


NETTING.—35 square yards for 1s.; is oiled and dressed ; 


will not rot if left out in all weathers; sent any width. Car- 
riage paid on all orders over 5s.; as supplied to the Royal 
gardens. Commoner netting, 50 square yards for 1s. Hundreds 
of testimonials.—H. J. GASSON, Fishing Fleet. Rye. 





HE “LONDON” TOBACCO JUICE. — 


Duty free. Will bear diluting with from four to eight 
In bottles—pints, Is. ; quarts. 1s. 9d.; half- 
ipwards at 2s. 6d. per gallon. Sold by all Seedsmen. Sole 
nakers—CORRY & O©O., Limited, London, E.O. 


LASS-CUTTERS are an indispensable tool 
7 to all Gardeners.—These tools, in highly finished brass, 
n ebony handle, and fitted with screw to change cutters 








when necessary, 4 extra cutters, and separate casting in gun- 
metal to break off strips. etc. 7 
free, 1s. 6d.—A. SAVILLE, Trafalgar Works, Trafalgar- 
street, Sheffield. 


Will last for years. Post 
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ROSES. 


GROWING ROSES UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


THE fickleness of our climate is proverbial, and 
by none is this truth more thoroughly remem- 
bered than by the ardent Rose amateur. The 
cruel May frosts have caused many to despair 
of Rose cultivation altogether until the June 
time has come, and then one has resolved to make 


another effort. With the desire of assisting 
amateurs to successfully grow Roses in unfayour- 
able parts of the country, I will explain my 
method of cultivating them in earth pits, a 
method I have found thoroughly reliable and 
very satisfactory. My plan is to mark out the 
ground in portions of about 16 feet by 6 feet, and 
remove soil to depth of 2 feet. Into the bottom 
put 3 inches or 4 inches of clinkers, crocks, or 
brick rubbish, and on to this some good sod or 
turf. This sod has been one year previously 
stacked with a fourth part its bulk of cow-dung. 
It is now insplendid condition for Roses. If all 
the Teas are to be grown, a little sharp sand 
might be advisable, but this depends upon 
the loam or turf, as sometimes it contains 
sufficient sand for all practical purposes. 
To form the walls, commence to build about 
6 inches below the surface of surrounding 
ground. The back wall should be about 2 feet 
high, sloping southwards to about 14 feet in 
front. To strengthen this wall a few stakes should 
be driven down at intervals. The lights should 
be about 5 feet 6 inches long and 3 feet 9 inches 
wide outside measure, and glazed on the modern 
plan without outside putty. I assume that the 
Roees will be planted out—a plan I much prefer 
—but of course they can be grown in pots in the 
same pits, but instead of the loam in bottom, 
coal-ashes, old tan, or Cocoa-nut-fibre would 
suffice to plunge the pots into. By adopting 
some such pits as these we may not only protect 
our Roses at a critical time in the spring when 
they have well started into growth, but we can 
also accelerate the plants by two or three weeks 
to those grown without such protection. Even 
supposing we adopt such pits for some very 
choice varieties only, we should amply be repaid 
for our trouble. Excepting near large cities 
turf is cheap, and a handy man can make his 
own lights. I prefer turf walls to wooden ones, 
being less liable to harbour insects. 

Perhaps a short summary of operations would 
be useful, and I will therefore assume that the 
pits are erected and the plants planted in the 
autumn. The lights must be kept off night and 
day until severe weather threatens. Give air 
at every favourable opportunity, and about the 
end of February or beginning of March prune 
the plants. Keep the lights off now during the 
daytime, but put them on every night, so as not 
to be caught napping. The slower the Roses 
break into growth the better it will be for our 
plants, and much finer blooms will bo the 
result. 

Watch carefully for the small maggots that 
80 soon injure a prominent shoot. As growth 
progresses the green-fly will appear, and here 
again we have an advantage over the outdoor 




































plants, as we are now able to fumigate them. 
Very often a house of Roses is ruined by faulty 
fumigation. A very safe plan is to obtain some 
good Tobacco-paper. Invert an 8-inch pot, put 
a red-hot piece of coke on floor of pit, and put 
on to this about two handfuls of Tobacco-paper, 
then cover with the inverted pot. One such 
pot should be sufficient for three lights. It is 
better to keep the smoke in the pits a good time 
than to fill them rapidly. The green-flies do 
not then get a chance to live. The operation 
should be repeated the second night, as many 
flies will hatch out the second day. Careful 
watering is most essential. If plants are planted 
out, or the pot-plants well plunged in the fibre 
or tan, very little will be required beyond the 
beneficent rains which they should at all times 
obtain. By the end of May many of the plants 
will be showing bud. These can have some 
weak liquid-manure about once a week. When 
the middle of May is parsed it will generally be 
safe to remove lights altogether. Keep them 
near at hand, as they will be very useful to pro- 
tect flowers from heavy rains. If Tea Roses 
and Bourbons are grown the lights will again 
be invaluable when the chilly autumn appears 
and the cool, damp nights retard the buds from 
developing. By this slight protection clean, 
beautiful Roses may be obtained almost up to 
Christmas. N. E. 





Treatment of dwarf plants —I should 
like to ask you a favour on Rose-growing, as I 
am quite a novice on the subject. I bought five 
dwarfs in November, 1896. My reason for 
asking you is I do not quite understand your 
notes on Rose-growing. Should I cut them 
down to within an inch or so to where they are 
budded, or how should I treat them? I want 
them for a local show about the end of July or 
August. They are Mrs. J. Laing, Comte 
Raimbaud, Jean Soupert, Alfred Colomb, A. K. 
Williams. They are all looking well. Thank- 
ing you in anticipation, I remain—In a Fix, 

*.* You cannot have read our notes closely. 
We advise the ‘cutting down of stocks upon 
which Roses were budded last season,” not 
Roses themselves. However, you must prune 
your newly-planted Rose-trees very close this 
first season, and follow the usual lines next. 


Celestial Sweet Brier.—I am not aware of any 
Sweet Brier named Celestial ; but the Maiden’s Blush 
sometimes goes by thatname, and it isalso applied to a Rose 
much resembling the Maiden’s Blush, but with a bluish 
foliage, and by no means so strong a grower as the Maiden’s 
Blush.—A. PirEr 


Rose-buds rotting (Rose) —Your Rose is suffering 
from canker, which is causing the flower-buds to drop off. 
Maréchal Niel Roses are very subject to canker, for which, 
unfortunately, there is no remedy ; but do not grub the 
pent out, agit will probably send up new growth from 
the base. 





The best twenty-four true Cactus 
Dahlias. — Will any amateur grower give 
names of the best twenty-four true Cactus 
Dahlias? Only those that bloom freely on stems 
thrown well above the foliage (with twisted or 
pointed petals), as I find many described in 
growers’ catalogues of such habit after many 
years’ trial cannot be relied upon,/and only bring 
disappointment after the expense and labour.— 
AMATEUR DAHLIA-GROWER, Ohiswich, W. 




























DAFFODILS IN THE GRASS. 


Very beautiful are Daffodils naturalised in the 
Grass, and they are adapted for planting in 
quantity in the Grass in suitable positions, 
where they may escape the mowing-machine 
or the scythe, at least until their leaves wither 
in hay-time, or say June and July. We are 
not recommending a novel practice, for the 
naturalisation of Daffodils is an accomplished 
fact to-day in many places. Poet’s Daffodil 
(Narcissus poeticus, varieties ornatus and 
recurvus), N. incomparabilis, or the Star Nar- 
cissi in variety, and several of the trumpet 
Daffodils, and especially N. obvallaris (Welsh 
or Tenby Daffodil), and N. princeps (so-called 
Irish Daffodil), are suitable for naturalising. 

The essential practical points are first the 
obtaining of good sound bulbs in quantity early 
in the season, and not later than August if pos- 
sible. The golden rule is to plant only the best 
and strongest kinds, and to ure these boldly 
by the thousand. Then they must be weil 
planted 5 inches or 6 inches deep -in bold 
clumps or masses, and not dotted about singly 
or planted in lines or any set pattern. If 
several groups of the same kind are planted, 
the groups should themselves be arranged in 
relation to one another, with one group larger 
and bolder than the rest, so as to give more mags 
towards the centre on which the eye may rest, 
and not be led to wander about, as it inevitably 
will do if several adjacent masses are of equal 
importance. Asin colour inequality means bril- 
liancy, so in groups or masses inequality means 
an added interest, but one point ina line or in a 
group should always be denser and bolder than 
the rest, or it will never satisfy. The very best 
rules on compositions of this kind are those in 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Elements of Drawing,” which should 
be studied by all who attempt the planting of 
flowers or trees. In all large gardens Daffodils 
should be naturalised. 

Planting itself is best done with a spade 
or draining tool, and in hard ground or among 
tree-roots a pick or axe may be necessary. 
Loosen the soil to a depth of 12 inches to 
16 inches if possible, and if leaf-soil and sand 
can be added in the planting, so much the 
better. ‘Two or three labourers with a cartload 
or two of sand and mould well mixed will soon 
put in a few thousand bulbs, but there should be 
some supervision, unless the size and shape of 
the groups be marked out beforehand, as they 
were by one friend of mine with the lawn-tennis 
marker! After planting the turf is relaid, 
and all after culture consists in giving the 
annual top-dressing of soil and manure usual 
for meadows early in the year. In a word, 
the naturalisation of bulbs in meadows is not 
in any way inimical to their due and proper 
use from the home-farmer’s point of view. 
Mowing does not take place until after the 
leaves wither. Th2n they may go to swell the 
bulk of the fodder without injury, even if not 
with some slight advantage, since we read ard 
heard of the cows in Scilly being fed on Narcissts 
leaves during the drought of 1895. 

What we especially plead for is a greater 
general extension of bulb planting in Grass in all 
suitable positions. Once well done, results are 
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good for many years, and, as we have shown, 
the art of the gardener and planter often sur- 
vives after that of the builder is decayed or 
swept away. It is no new hobby, but has long 
been practised in the best of old country places, 
until in some cases quite a character has been 
added to domains, and bulbs on the Grass 
constitute the essential charm. F. 


ORCHIDS. 


Foxbrush Orchid (Aérides Fieldingi).— 
The long, curved racemes of this Orchid—from 
which it takes its popular name of Foxbrush 
Aérides—are now very attractive. They are 
each about 2 feet in length and thickly set with 
flowers, these being whitish, with spots of a 
bright rose. The leaves are thick and leathery, 
of a deep glossy green when the plants are 
healthy. It is perhaps the most popular kind 
in the genus, thriving well in an intermediate 
or Cattleya-house temperature. Small plants 
do well in wood baskets suspended from the 
roof, while larger specimens are better accom- 
modated on the stage in large baskets or pots. 
Clean, freshly-picked Sphagnum Moss and 
charcoal are all that are ne:ded in the way of 
compost, and the plants in all cases thrive better 
in a large, roomy house than a smaller and 
narrow structure. A light position is necessary, 
but the growth must be screened from bright 
sunshine. 


Lelia cinnabarina.—This is a gem 
among Lielias, and a really charming Orchid, 
the long, many-flowered racemes of bright orange- 
scarlet flowers being without a rival at this 
season. It is very easily grown and also blooms 
freely. On the stage of the Cattleya-house, in 
pots, or suspended from the roof in baskets, it 
is sure to flourish if reasonable care is taken in 
its culture. Owing to the length of time the 
flowers last it makes a capital plant for exhibi- 
tion, and is, in fact, one of the most useful kinds 
in existence. It is a native of Brazil. 

Leelia flava.—This pretty and very distinct 
old Orchid deserves more extended cultivation. 
The blossoms are produced a good many together 
on erect racemes from the top of the cylindrical 
pseudo-bulb, and last about a month or nearly 
so in good condition. The segments are all 
narrow and of a pretty bright yellow. It should 
be grown in pots, and likes a rather thin com- 
post over effective drainage, equal parts of peat 
fibre and Moss, with plenty of rough crecks and 
charcoal, suiting it well. I have also seen it 
doing well in baskets suspended from the roof, 
but it can hardly be recommended for this mode 
of culture. It isa native of Minas Gernes, in 
Brazil, and has been in cultivation since 1839,— 


Odontoglossum prenitens.— 
Although small, the shining yellow flowers of 
this Orchid are very attractive. They are pro- 
duced on erect racemes something after the 
style of a small O. triumphans, ard each bloom 
measures about 2 inches across. The sepals and 
petals are both blotched with brown, thelipbeing 
probably distinct from that of any other Odonto- 
glossum, white at the base and margin, yellow 
in front and suffused with reddish brown. This 
is probably one of the natural hybrids, of which 
so many exist in the genus, and most likely O, 
triumphans is one of the parents. It varies 
considerably in the colour markings and also a 
little in shape, and will be found to thrive 
under the usual cool-house treatment. 


Cheap and easily-grown Orchids 
(W. G. M.).—The following Orchids, which 
require stove treatment, are invaluable either 
for cutting or decorative purposes, generally 
lasting several weeks in good condition—viz., 
Calanthe Veitchi, C. Veitchi alba, C. vestita, 
C. rubro-oculata, C. luteo-oculata, and many 
improved varieties which have been artificially 
raised during the past few years; also such 
species as Dendrobium nobile, D. Phalzenopsis 
Schroderianum, D. Dearei, D. Freemani, D. 
Wardianum, Phaius Cooksoni, P. grandifolius, 
Zygopetalam Mackayi, Z. crinitum, and Cypri- 
pedium barbatum, C. Lawrenceanum, C. Harrisi- 
anum, C. Sedeni, C. cnanthum superbum, etc. 
A few Cattleyas are always useful for cutting 
purposes, as C. Trianw, C. Mossix, C. Mendeli, 
C, Lawrenceana, and C. Bowringeana. They 
require the coolest position available in the 
warm-house. The prollseaoen Ceelogyne cristata 
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and its varieties, being remarkably free in 
flowering, should also be included in the above 
list. For the cool greenhouse the following 
species are particularly suitable for your require- 
ments—namely: Epidendrum vitellinum, Ada 
aurantiaca, Cattleya citrina, Cymbidium Lowia- 
num, C. eburneum, Cypripedium insigne, C. 
Spicerianum, C. Leeanum, C. villosum, C. 
Boxalli, Dendrobium Jamesianum, D. infundi- 
bulum, Lycaste Skinneri, L. plana, L. cruenta, 
Miltonia cuneata, M. candida grandiflora, 
Pilumna_ fragrans, Sophronites grandiflora, 
Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandre), O. trium- 
phans, O. Halli, O. Pescatorei, O. Rossi, 
Oncidium Marshallianum, O. macranthum, O. 
varicosum Rogersi, etc. Apply to the Secre- 
tary, Royal Horticultural Society, 117, Victoria- 
street, London, §.W., who will be pleased to 
give every information about the society. 


PROPAGATING THE MYRTLE. 
Ir is not at all difficult to propagate this 
popular plant, either from ceeds or cuttings. 
The latter is the method most generally adopted, 
and we give a full-sized cut of a slip suitably 
prepared for this purpose. Select wood that is 
about three parts matured. ‘Take this off close 
below a joint, or have the slightest portion of 
older wood attached to form a ‘‘ heel” to the 
cutting. Insert very firmly in a compost of 
coarse sand, fibrous turf, and leaf-soil in equal 


Myrtle cutting. 


proportions. If you can keep the cuttings close 
for a time in the ordinary greenhouse there is 
little risk of failure, but they will root without 
this, and also in a slightly heated frame. M. com- 
munis is a universal favourite, but M. Ugni is 
not so well known. ‘The fruits of this variety 
are borne freely, and when ripe are not only 
high flavoured, but emit a most agreeable per- 
fume of Myrtle that pervades the whole house. 
It is not co hardy as M. communis. 


PROPAGATING BEGONIAS. 


Tuis is so simple an operation that we see 10 


necessity for an illustration. When the 
tuberous section commence growth it is an easy 
matter to divide a corm into two or three, each 
portion of which will make an equally useful 
plant, as would accrue from the original bulb or 
tuber if left intact. Place the tubers upon a 
sandy compost, burying them about half-way 
and standing the frame or box in a warm 
temperature with plenty of light. By the time 
eyes push out from the crown a few young 
roots will also be formed. Now lift the tuber, 
shake away a little of the compost that may 
cling to the base, and carefully divide by 
passing a sharp knife clean through it, leaving 
one or more eyes to each portion of the corm, 
and endeavouring to have a portion of root 
attached as well. Pot up the divisions into a 
light and candy compost, place in heat once 
more, and grow on in the ordinary way. 


Hampstead Heath Protection 
Society.—The residents of Hampstead seem 
determined to fight for the preservation of the 
natural beauty of this precious open space, and, 
we think, with reason. The County Council 
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evidently have no people of any taste or artistic 
feeling in charge of their open spaces, which are 
disfigured by the most ignorant gardening in 
Europe, especially upon the point of view of 
design. When men of this sort come to deal 
with a naturally beautiful space like Hampstead 
Heath, their only idea is to drill it into the 
London square or park conception of a paradise 
—that is to say, everything hard, garlanded with 
iron railings, and flattened out so that nothing 
at all remains of what natural beauty the surface 
ever had. We wish all success to the society, 
and have only to add that it must not be con 
tent with doing nothing, for it is possible to do 
good work in such a place as Hampstead Heath, 
and every effort should be made to keep up the 
heath’s natural adornments of Furze and Birch 
and other native trees and shrubs. The vast 
series of noble gardens that have come into the 
Council’s possession have been left to the tender 
mercies of surveyors and people with no training 
whatever in the knowledge of trees or plants or 
artistic gardening, and a change is urgently 
called for in this respect.—/%eld, April 17th. 


TREHS AND SHRUES. 


Trees of quick growth to hide 
stabling.—As a subscriber to your valuable 
little paper, I write to ask you what trees you 
would advise planting in the following situation 
—on a side lawn, close toa house, and with the 
object of keeping out the view of the stables, 
etc.? Also, what kind of tree would you advise 
planting in the centre of a village? The latter 
is to be a commemoration tree of this year.— 
KE. M. Bircu. 

*,* It is late to move trees, but a couple of 
Lombardy Poplars might move safely, and 
would soon hide the stables. These are not 
evergreen, however. If you wish for evergreens 
use the Cupressus macrocarpa, and have fair- 
sized plants from pots. So many trees are suit- 
able for the village commemoration—Oaks, 
Chestnut, Yew, etc.—but you will have to get 
them in pots if delaying planting until com- 
memoration day. A Chestnut would grow the 
quickest, and seems about equally suitable as 
the Oak. So much depends upon space available 
that we can give no definite reply. 

Propagating Lilacs.—I have two French 
Lilacs in bud, and I think they are grafted on 
the common Lilac. But I want to know can I 
root cuttings, and which is the best way of 
grafting ?—AMATEUR GARDENER. 

* * There is no difficulty in getting the Lilec 
on its own roots. Cuttings root readily in a 
gentle heat, also in the open ground, under the 
same conditions as the common Privet. Graft- 
ing, fortunately, is not practised now so much 
as hitherto. The stocks used for grafting are 
Syrivga vulgaris, Oval-leaved Privet, etc. The 
Lilac is propagated very largely by budding in 
summer on the above-named stocks, 

Trees for certain positions (Robin 
JTood).—Cupressus Lawsoniana ought to succeed 
where you have planted it. As you are anxious 
to plant two sorts of Conifers on the other sides, 
the following will answer your purpose : Cupres- 
sus Nootkaensis (Thujopsis borealis), free-grow- 
ing and very graceful. Thuja gigantea is a 
vigorous grower and of erect habit. The Lom- 
bardy Poplar thrives well in nearly all positions. 
One of the best Apricots for general purposes is 
the Moorpark variety ; its large fruits are 
juicy and very luscious. The two Pears we 
should recommend you to plant would be 
Doyenné du Comice and Marie Louise. It is 
too late to plant fruit-trees this season. 


Ropinson v. WARD, Lock, & Co. (Lrp.)— 
The Plaintiff in the above action, the Proprietor 
of this paper, on the 2nd day of April inst., 
obtained from His Lordship Mr. Justice 
Kekewich, in the Chief Division of the High 
Court of Justice, an order perpetually restrain- 
ing the Defendants from printing, publishing, 
selling, or disposing of, and from advertising, 
offering, or exposing for sale any Newspaper, 
Periodical, or Publication by the name of 
“*GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” or by any other 
name so similar to *‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,’ 
as to induce the public to believe that such 
Newspaper, Periodical, or Publication is this 


paper. 
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HARD-WOODED PLANTS. 


CrowEAs, with their pink flowers, are bright and 
beautiful late in the year. The Oleanders have 
flowers little inferior to Carnations ; they will 
withstand almost any kind of illusage, and yet 
they are now seldom met with. Pleroma elegans, 
one of the grandest plants ever introduced, hav- 
ing flowers of an exquisite purple colour, should 
be a prominent object in every collection, 
but it is however by no means often seen. In 
addition to the foregoing there should be in 
every greenhouse some of the Polygalas, which 
are almost as easy to manage as Fuchsias and 
equally free in the production of flowers ; like- 
wise the different varieties of Statice, such as 
§. Holdfordi, imbricata, and profusa, all of 
which bloom for months together ; Epacrises, 
which are amongst the finest and most cheerful- 
looking of all spring-flowering plants. Even 
Daphne indica, which is prized by everyone 
for its matchless perfume, is now so little grown 
that one may go through a score of greenhouses 
without meeting with it. The above is by no 


BORDERS OF FINE-LEAVED PLANTS 
AND FLOWERS. 


In the illustration we see the result of boldly 
grouping various fine-leaved hardy plants, such 
as the Gunnera, with Cornflowers and other 
things. With the rich store of fine-foliaged 
plants from temperate climes at command, it 
is quite possible to have a beautiful garden of 
hardy plants alone, for such subjects as the 
Ailantus, Paulownias, and other fine-leaved 
trees make fine growth if cut down close to 
the ground every year like herbaceous plants. 
We have also the hardy Palm (Chamerops), 
the Yuccas, and graceful Bamboos. As regards 
the dwarf subjects suitable for edgings, we have 
such hardy plants as Siebold’s Plantain Lily 
(Funkia), Acanthuses, and plants of a similar 
character. Amongst plants that are annually 
raised from seeds, and which merely require 
the protection of glass to start them, we have 
much variety between the stately Ricinus or 
Castor-oil-plant and the dwarf Centaurea or 
Chamepeuce. It is by selection from the various 





means an exhaustive list of plants which any 


sections that the best results are obtained. 








A border of fine-leaved plants, chiefly Acanthus and Gunneras. From a photograph by Mr. 


ordinary greenhouse should contain, but their 
general absence is enough to show the barrenness 
to which the cultivation of greenhouse plants 
has been reduced. These plants do not require 


much training—in fact, if duly stopped in their | 


early stages of growth they give but little 
trouble in this respect. Generally speaking, 


hard-wooded plants do best in a soil composed | 
of turf, peat, and in some cases loam also may be 


used with advantage. Plenty of sharp silver- 

sand should be mixed with the soil, and abun- 

dance of drainage should be placed in the pots. 
Hab: 





Phlox stellaria.—A useful member of the 
alpine section of Phloxes, more particularly for 
its early flowering. It is not nearly so showy 
as the well-known Nelsoni or the varieties of 
setacea, which may frequently be seen quite a 
mass of colour. P. stellaria this year was in 
flower at the end of March, and has continued 
blooming since that time. The plant is of very 
distinct habit, its trails of growths thickly 
covered with linear-shaped leaves and sprinkled 
with snow-white starry blossoms. It makes a 
capital rock plant, and for this purpose as well 
as its early flowering is to be commended, 


Although tender plants in pots taken out of 
the houses for the summer are decidedly effective 
| for special occasions in a general way, any plants 
that are not able to stand out-of-doors from the 
‘first week in June until the last week in 
| September can hardly be called fit for summer 
| bedding. Amongst the most suitable are several 
kinds of Palms, such as Seaforthia elegans, 
Chamerops excelsa, and C. humilis ; Aralias of 
various sorts ; Draczena australis and D. indi- 
visa ; Phormium tenax and its variegated form ; 
Yucca aloifolia variegata, Ficus elastica, and 
| Eucalyptus globulus, the bluish-grey tint of 
which is unique inits way. Erythrinas make 
fine autumn beds ; being very brilliant in colour, 
they are useful for lighting up sombre masses of 
foliage. Bamboos have such beautiful feathery 
foliage, that where the winter is too severe to 
trust them out they should be utilised as large 
pot plants for plunging out-of-doors in summer ; 
they luxuriate on the margins of water, and look 
| particularly well in irregular groups or clumps. 
| Abutilons are particularly well adapted for open- 
air decoration, either planted or plunged ; 
Abutilon Boule de Neige, Boule d’Or, and 
Darwini are all good; A. tesselatum and A. 
Thompsoni are also very effective, the markings 





of the foliage being rich and varied. The hardiest 
Tree-Fern (Dicksonia antarctica) looks well 
plunged in shady dells where a good canopy of 
overhanging foliage gives shelter and shade; 
and several varieties of dwarf Ferns, such as the 
Bird’s-nest Fern, are admirably adapted as 
undergrowth to the above. Plants raised from 
seed will, however, form the majority in most 
places, from the lack of room under glass for 
sheltering many large plants. Of these the most 
generally useful are Cannas. If sown in February 
in strong heat they make fine plants for bed- 
ding; their foliage is lovely and the flowers 
rich in colour. The underground roots are 
permanent, and increase in size and strength 
every year. They may be taken up and 
wintered under glass, or securely protected in 
the soil by means of external coverings. The 
Cannas one sees in the public parks are 
generally protected in winter. The tall light 
green foliaged varieties make excellent centres 
for groups, as they mostly flower freely, and the 
dwarf bronze-foliaged sorts are good for edgings. 
Solanums are also very effective. The spiny- 





leaved S. robustum, the elegant cut-leaved 





S. Wyndham-Fitzherbert, Torquay. 


S. laciniatum, and 8. Warscewiczi make good 
single specimens or edgings to groups of taller 
plants. Wigandias, Ferdinanda eminens, and 
Melianthus major are likewise all good plants 
treated as annuals, and among dwarf subjects 
that can be raised with them I may mention 
Acacia lophantha, Amaranthus in variety, 
Cineraria maritima, and Centaureas, with their 
silvery, elegantly cut leaves. Bocconias, with 
their tall spikes of graceful flowers and noble 
foliage, make effective and permanent plants for 
isolated groups. The Pampas Grass and Arundo 
ought also to find a place in every garden, for 
they are beautiful at all times of the year, and 
on the margins of water are quite at home. 
Several varieties of Rhus or Sumach have very 
beautiful foliage, Rhus glabra laciniata being 
especially elegant. Aralia japonica is also well 
adapted for flower garden decoration, as are the 
Tritomas, with their fine Rush-lke foliage and 
flame-like spikes of flower, the Funkias, the 
variegated Grasses ; in fact, the material to 
select from is unlimited, even if we confine our- 
selves to fine-foliaged plants. 

As to arrangement, in all cases beds or sets of 
beds of the simplest design are the best. Shelter 





from wind is also of the first importance, and 


Wt 
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essences 


for this reason recesses in shrubberies or banks 
clothed with foliage form the most fitting back- 
ground for beds or groups to nestle in. Avoid 
Musas or Caladiums, the leaves of which tear 


into shreds if winds cannot be entirely shut out, | 


also plants that look unhappy on the occurrence 
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of a cold night or two, and concentrate effort | 


on subjects that grow and look luxuriant under 
nearly all conditions. If a dell or garden over- 
hung by trees is at command, where ordinary 
flowering plants run all to leaf and refuse to 
flower, take advantage of it for fine-foliaged 
plants. It will form a charming change from 
brilliant bedding plants to come upon a garden 
where each plant spreads forth its delicate 
foliage. J. 





HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


POLYANTHUS-NARCISSUS IN BOWLS. 
I sEND to youa photograph of a bow] containing 


Polyanthus-Narcissus Jaune Supreme. The bulb 


is grown in water and kept in 
place with stones. It was a 
lovely picture of flowers for 
some time in early spring. 
Moss and Ivy were placed 
over the stones, 
Ervest Lewis. 
Fersfield, Newton Abbot, 
S. Dew IU. 


Sweet Peas.—These in 
the open should be staked at 
an early stage, and small twigs 
also inserted thickly all along 
the rows to act as a protec- 
tion from cutting winds. An 
early mulch is advisable, and 
a little soil may be drawn up 
to the same—that is, if the 
Peas were not sown in tren- 
ches. In staking, whether for 
rows or rings, the sticks 
should be left nearly or quite 
the entire length. Given a 
favourable season, the plants 
attain a great height, and 
short sticks mean an early 
tumbling over of the haulm 
and the amount of flower in- 
differently displayed. I am 
again growing a fair quantity 
in pans for trellis covering, 
the display last season being 
very acceptable. The diffi- 
culty about this confinement 
in pans is that the plants are 
more short-lived than in the 
open ground. No amount of 
artificial feeding, however 
strong or persistently followed 
up, is sufficient to keep them 
on right through the season. 
One really wants a later sow- 
iog that will be ready by the 
time the first is over. Some 
rings of Peas may be placed 
at the back of herbaceous 
borders if any filling up is 
necessary. They never seem out of place, 
and also may, I suppose, claim to share with 
Poppies the honour of being more exten- 
sively used for ordinary vases and dinner- 
table work during their particular season than 
any other flower. Certainly a well-arranged 
table, whether on a large or small scale, consist- 
ing of Sweet Peas and the feathery panicles of 
Gypsophila, is bad to beat. If the herbaceous 
form of the Gypsophila is not to hand, a sowing 
should have been made of G. elegans ; although 
not so large, it is equally beautiful.—T. 

The May Tulips.—Theré is just now a 
strong desire to obtain and to cultivate all the 
old florists’ varieties that Cobbett tells us were 

old at 5s. the hundred in 1838, when the first 
edition of his ‘‘ English Gardener” was pub- 
lished. These old rogue or seedling Tulips are 
very abundant and beautiful in some Italian 
gardens, and can bo bought at from nine to 
fifteen francs per 1,000. The Belgian or Darwin 
Tulips seem to be merely mixed seedlings of the 
Gesneriana race, but, like all Tulips whatever, 
are very beautiful in bold beds, groups, or masses. 
For rich colour effects the self-coloured kinds are 





| 








| best, such as the true crimson T. Gesneriana 

| and T. macrospila, T. fulgens, T. elegans lutea, 
T. retroflexa, T. vitellina, and other similar 
kinds now well known. 





PLANTS FROM SEED. 
THE raising of plants of nearly all kinds from 
seed is a matter of much importance to gardeners 
of all classes, but to none more so than the 
amateur with very limited accommodation for 
such work. Commencing with bedding plants, 
besides the many that are usually propagated 
by cuttings, great quantities can be very easily 
raised from seed of good strains. This matter 
of seed sowing should receive attention at the 
end of February or very early in March. Where 
there are only small quantities of plants wanted 
from seed, a pinch of such as Lobelia, Pyrethrum, 
etc., sown in a small box or 8-inch pot, will 











Polyanthus-Narcizsus Jaune Supreme, growa in a bowl. 
photograph by Mr. W. Leaman, Newton Abbot. 


| generally be sufficient ; but where large quanti- 


ties are wanted the best way of raising them is 
to sow the seeds on hot-beds. This is a plan 
which I have adopted and found to answer 








From a 


admirably. The hot-beds should consist of 
about equal parts. of stable-manure and tree 
leaves (Beech or Oak are the best). These hot- 
beds should be built up firmly to 3 feet high at 
the back and 2 feet in front. On this the frame 
is placed, and then soil suitable to the require- 


| ments of the seed to be sown is spread all over the 


| the majority of the plants 





inside of the frame toa depth of 6 inches. ‘This 
is made firm and smooth on the surface, and then 
the seeds are sown afterwards, shaking a little 
soil over them through a fine sieve, A large- 
sized frame sown in this manner with Lobelia, 
Pyrethrum, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Tagetes, 
Verbena venosa, or other similar bedding plants, 
will contain many hundreds of seedlings, and 
when the seed is good and not sown too thickly 
may be kept in the 
frames till bedding-out time has arrived. Air 
should be admitted by degrees as the plants 
grow and the weather becomes gradually milder, 
and about the end of April or early in May (if 
favourable weather) the lights may be removed 
from the frames altogether. Those who have 
only one frame may yet sow many seeds in it, 
making a little patch of each kind. The seeds 
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germinate much more freely when treated in 
this way than when sown in pots, wherein there 
is always danger of the soil becoming dry, and 
thereby the seedlings are severely checked. The 
plants, too, grow much better when young in 
frames than in pots, and the labour saved in not 
having to shift them about is great, not to speak 
of the space thereby left vacant in other frames 
and houses owing to not having to accommodate 
such plants. I have found a fine loamy soil, 
with some old Mushroom-bed-manure or leaf- 
mould well decayed, with a little sharp river- 
sand, to be a good mixture in which to sow all 
kinds of small seeds, as the latter not only ger- 
minate freely in it, but the young plants grow 
well in itafterwards. In propagating by means 
of seeds, as many do in pots, it is necessary that 
the pots should in the first place be well drained, 
and over the drainage should be placed a layer 
of Moss or some other rough material before 
filling in the soil. Coarse soil may be put at the 
bottom of the pots, but it is necessary that fine 
soil should be on the top in which the seed is 
sown. To prevent the soil becoming quickly 
dry, it should be pressed down very firmly, and 
in order to insure quick germination, the pots 
may be plunged ina slight bottom-heat. Fail- 
ing this, let them be set in a warm-house with 
the mouth of the pot covered over with a piece 
of glass. In sowing seeds in pots, as the spripg 
advances it is a good plan to put a sheet of 
paper over the glass until the young plants are 
through the soil, when the paper should be at 
once removed. Chinese Primulas are as much 
benefited by this paper covering as anything I 
have tried. Inraising plants from seed in small 
pots it very often happens that they are allowed 
to grow into a close mass before they are thinned 
out or transplanted. This ruins many by draw- 
ing them up with long stems, and checks them 
severely when planted out thinly by them- 
selves. To avoid this and secure sturdy young 
plants from the first, at least one half of the 
seedlings should be carefully drawn out of the 
soil as soon as they are large enough to be 
handled, and planted at a suitable distance 
apart in pots, boxes, or frames. Fifty plants 
produced by this method of culture will be 
worth 200 of close grown ones at planting-out 
time. All seeds from which flower garden plants 
are expected should be sown end of February or 
very early in March. This remark also applies to 
Stocks and Asters, as these are very often sown 
too late to give them a fair chance of blooming 
fully before being cut off by frost in autumn. 
Early vegetable as well as flower-seeds may be 
all raised in the same way with much advantage. 
For Cauliflowers, Celery, Leeks, Radishes, Car- 


| rots, etc., nothing surpasses the old-fashioned 


hot-bed and frame. When seedlings that have 
to be planted out in the open ground are raised in 
pots, plant them out on a hot-bed as soon as they 
are large enough to handle, as they will grow 
more freely there than anywhere else, besides 
which, in a frame they are always near the glass, 
consequently they can be grown dwarf, and as 


| air can be freely admitted at any time or in any 


quantity, they can be planted out as soon as 
weather and opportunity permit. Hp: 





Iris paradoxa.—tThis little Iris is now in 
flower. So faras my experience of it goes, it 
grows freely in turfy loam and burnt clay mixed, 
these forming a very porous rooting medium. 
The one special thing it seems to want—at least 
in my climate, with 1ts somewhat heavy rainfall 
and humidity from a low altitude and river 
vallev—is shelter from wet from autumn to 
spring. A small sheet of glass for the last few 
years hag quite met its wants. I mention these 
cultural points because I know so many have 
failed to keep the p'ant. JI am sure it will 
stand our coldest winters if not in a wet state, 
and from such it may easily be kept by using 
the simple cover mentioned.—T. 


Fuchsias as bedding plants.—It is a 
pity many of the varieties ot the Fuchsia are 
not more often used for the summer. In the 
Regent’s Park Gardens several of the beds of 
different shape are filled with an interesting lot 
of plants, one of the most striking last year being 
a bed of Fuchsia Mme. Cornellisen, prettily 
interspersed with Abutilon marmoratum, and for 
a groundwork a carpet of Lobelia. The bed was 
edged all round with Saxifrage.—D, B, O. 
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OHRYSANTHHMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums for pots and out- 
doors (John Wilson). — Your list includes 
several of the best and latest introductions, but 
hardly any of them are suitable for culture in 
the outdoor border, especially so far north 
(Elgin, N.B.). For an outdoor display you 
should obtain a few of the semi-early sorts, as 
they would flower and keep the garden bright 
before the really severe weather sets in. From 
the varieties in your list you might try Mons. 
Ch. Molin, Mme. E. Capitant, Sarah Owen for 
outdoors. The best six of the remaining varie- 
ties for pot culture are Mrs. H. Weeks, which 
should be pinched at once and first crown-buds 
retained ; Edith Tabor, first natural crown-bud ; 
Mrs. Chas. Blick, first natural crown-bud ; Mrs. 
J. Shrimpton, pinch at once and take first 
crown-bud ; Lady Byron (not Mrs. Byron, as 
mentioned by you), second crown-bud; and 
Mons. C. Molin, the second crown-buds of this 
variety being the kind to retain. 


Chrysanthemums for decoration 
(Chry-s-mum).—Yes ; follow instructions given 
to ‘*Stamp” in our issue for January 30th 
last, page 676. If your plants are nicely rooted 
pinch out the points of the shoots at once, 
and grow on the succeeding growths, treating 
these as prescribed in the issue referred to. We 
do not know H. albinus, and think you must 
have made a mistake in the name. Pelican is a 
late sort, white, tall, and you had better leave 
that variety for more experienced growers. 
The Tribune is yellow, of medium height ; 
Alberic Lunden, crimson-amaranth, medium 
height; Excelsior, carmine - rose, medium 
height; Mons. H. Elliot, salmon-buff, dwarf, 
introduced 1885 ; and Enfant des deux Mondes 
(White Louis Beehmer), white, rather dwarf. 
Each of these sorts flower about mid-November. 
We are pleased to know you find GARDENING 
so helpful. 


Chrysanthemum L. Canning.—Com- 
plaints are frequently made that this variety 
does not grow with sufficient freedom to render 
it profitable. It has a way of coming to a 
standstill just when growth should be freely 
made, and the consequence is that a much 
smaller number of bids are formed than most 
kinds form in pots of that size. It is difficult 
to say what arrests growth in this manner ; it 
certainly is not a question of roots, for it 
pada with me just as the pots are becoming 
well filled with healthy fibres. The leaves then 
take on a yellow tinge, and very little headway 
is made. When this occurs suckers begin to 
spring up freely, which does not happen in the 
case of other late-flowering kinds, some of which 
do not give cuttings before the end of January. 
If the plants are set out in the open ground in 
the way that market growers practise, to be 
lifted when growth is completed, the chances 
are that a great portion of the buds will fail to 
expand. The only really satisfactory way I 
have found of growing this variety is to keep 
the plants a second year. They may be put 
into the open air early in April in a sheltered 
situation, and about the middle of May the 
young growths should be thinned out to about 
half-a-dozen. During the growing season they 
must get an occasional top-dressing of some 
concentrated stimulant, for, of course, there is 
but little nourishment left in the old ball of 
earth. It is a good plan to put in some cuttings 
in May, flowering them in 6-inch pots. If these 
are shifted the following season into 8-inch pots 
and treated liberally they will make fine bushy 
specimens that are capable of producing three or 
four dozen good blooms. I have found that 
these two-year-old plants expand their buds 
much better than young ones.—ByYFLeeEr. 


Chrysanthemums out-of-doors.—I 
wish to plant Chrysanthemums in a garden 
facing south-east at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Privet- 
hedge on east and west, and house on north. 
Stiff soil. What sorts would be suitable ? 
When should [I plant? [In what part of the 
garden should they be planted? About 2 mile 
from the town.—THUJA. 


*.* The number of Chrysanthemums which 
are likely to succeed well in your garden go far 
north as Newcastle-on-Tyne is not very large, 
especially as your soil is stiff and cold. A 
position sheltered from cold winds should be 
selected, and the best time to put the plants 





out would be towards the end of May. The 
undermentioned varieties are useful for outdoor 
planting: Madame Desgrange, white and very 
free-flowering, height about 2 feet; Marie 
Masse is very fine, its lilac-mauve flowers being 
very conspicuous; Roi des Précocés bears a 
profusion of deep crimson flowers, height 3 feet ; 
Frederick Pele, bronzy-red ; Lady Fitzwygram, 
white, very good; Harvest Home has very 
distinct flowers, colour crimson and golden- 
yellow; Elsie, sulphur-yellow ; Dr. Sharpe, 
crimson ; and Ryecroft Glory, bronzy-yellow. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


THE TURNIP SAW-FLY (ATHALIA 
SPINARUM). 


Tus is still another saw-fly which at times 
is very destructive to the plants it feeds upon, 
or rather it is the grubs which do the mischief. 
It is one of those insects which is by no means 
common every year; for some seasons, perhaps, 
they will be quite scarce, and then for a few 
years shey will be very abundant, and do an 
immense amount of injury to the Turnip crop, 
and then again become scarce. This insect may 
be found in all parts of England, and is some- 
times found near the shore in extraordinary 
numbers, from which it is inferred that they 
come to us from the Continent, where they are 
said to be verycommon. At Cromer, in Norfolk, 
many years ago they appeared in such swarms 
that they were seen to ‘‘arrive in clouds, so as 





1, The Turnip saw-fly (about twice its natural size) ; 
2, grub (natural size). 


to darken the air,” and that ‘‘ they lay upon 
the cliffs 2 inches deep, and might have been 
removed by shovelfuls.” The late Mr. F. Smith 
mentions finding them on the sand-hills at Deal 
ina huge swarm. He writes: ‘‘ Onnearing the 
hills I observed that they were partially obscured 
by a dense cloud, shifting in the sunlight, 
occasionally of a bright orange tint, and 
then became quickly of a bright, glit- 
tering silver hue as the sun shone on the 
wings of hosts of Athali spinarum ; the cloud 
was borne seaward by a gentle south land 
breeze.” Probably in the cases of huge swarms 
found near the coast the insects are bred on the 
Continent ; but when found inland, particularly 
if not in very extraordinary numbers, they have 
more likely just emerged from chrysalides which 
have laid in the ground all the winter near 
where they were found. This insect is the true 
Turnip-fly, but this name is more often given to 
the small beetle (Haltica nemorum) which is so 
frequently injurious to the Turnip crop. This 
is, however, a great mistake, and should be 
carefully avoided. The grubs are known by the 
name of niggers, black grubs, black caterpillars, 
black canker, or black slug, according to the 
part of the country in which they are found. 
They are more often destructive on farm land 
than in gardens, but in-the latter they will 
probably destroy the crop unless some means are 
taken to prevent them. They sitack the 
foliage, entirely stripping the crop, leaving only 
the midribs and a few of the larger veins. 
Various methods have been tried for the de- 
struction of these pests. The grubs particularly 
like dry, warm weather. Thunderstorms and 
heavy rains are most fatal to them, therefore 
watering them with liquid-manure or even 
with plain water is very beneficial, especially if 
a dull, cloudy day be chosen, as the moisture 
does not then dry up so soon as when the sun is 


shining, and it is better for the plants. Strew- 
ing soot, fine ashes, quick-lime, or powdered 
chalk over the leaves when they are wet with 
dew is very useful. Knocking the grubs off with 
a light bough or broom has been found very 
serviceable, for if the grubs are knocked off 
whilst they are changing their skins—an opera- 
tion they perform about once in seven days— 
they are almost sure to die. Thick sowing has 
been recommended, as there are then more plants 
to bear the brunt of the attack, and the plants 
being closer together, the moisture, which the 
grubs detest, does not evaporate sosoon. When 
the crop is removed the soil should be turned 
over well, so as either to bury the chrysalides 
deeper than they would be naturally or to 
expose them to the birds and weather. Rooks 
and other birds are very useful in destroying 
the grubs, and swallows kill large numbers of the 
saw-flies. Unfortunately few parasitic insects 
are known to prey on them. The saw-flies do 
not usually make their appearance until May, 
but they have been found as early as the end of 
March. As every female will probably lay at least 
two hundred eggs, it is important to destroy, if 
possible, the flies, particularly as there are some- 
times three broods in the course of the season. 
The flies are most abundant in July, August, 
and September. The females make slits on 
the undersides of the leaves, in which they 
deposit their eggs. About twenty are laid 
on one leaf. In favourable weather the 
grubs are hatched in about five days, and 
soon pierce the leaves through and through 
with holes. They seem to delight in warmth, 
often lying curled upon the leaves in the full 
sun. When full grown they bury themselves 
in the ground to the depth of some 2 inches, 
and form a silken cocoon round themselves, 
within which they become chrysalides. The 
silk is rather sticky at first, so that little 
particles of earth adhere to it, therefore if the 
cocoons are turned up they look like little 
pieces of earth. The saw-flies do not emerge 
from the chrysalides of the last breod until the 
following spring. The males and females are 
very much alike, but the latter are larger and 
stouter in proportion than the males, which 
measure about 3-10ths of an inch in length, and 
4 inch across the wings. In both sexes the head 
and feelers are black, the fore-body dull orange, 
with two black oval patches, one on either side, 
which join in the middle of the back, and two 
black marks at the base. The body and legs are 
of a dull yellow colour, the tip of the shanks 
and part of each joint of the feet black. The 
full-grown grub is often ? inch and sometimes 
linch in length. The first three joints of the 
body are rather larger than the others. When 
the grubs are young they are nearly black, with 
a pale stripe on either side; later on they are 
slaty-grey, with a white stripe on each side, 
and are yellowish beneath. They have eleven 
pairs of legs, each joint being provided with a 
pair except the fourth. The cocoons are oval, 
about 4 inch long, and of a brownish colour. 
Gana. 





Cure for caterpillars amongst 
Gooseberries.—Having in the years 1892 
and 1893 had my garden completely devastated 
by these pests so that not a leaf was left on the 
Gooseberries, I intended digging up the trees 
and throwing them away, as I had in vain 
tried the recognised remedies of lime, soot, salt, 
etc., and even hand-picking, when a friend 
advised me to try a plan that she had completely 
succeeded with—namely, to sow between each 
Gooseberry-bush a Broad Windsor Bean. I did 
so in the following March and each year since, 
and I have never since had a caterpillar on my 
trees.— VERBUM SAP. 


Notes on recent articles. — As an 
amateur gardener of experience, I beg to suggest 
that ‘‘clothing the brown earth” in mixed 
borders, unless done with great care and much 
regularity, gives an unpleasing idea of untidiness 
suggestive of the wild garden. I find that 
borders or regular clumps of flowers, say of 
Daffodils, with Crocusesin front of them, around 
a bed, look better than when planted in the bed 
itself among Roses or herbaceous plants. I may 
add that Daffodils flower every season with me, 
not on alternate years as with your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Vokes. As an evergreen wall-shrub I 
have grown and flowered Camellias for many 
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years, but not on a south wall unless shaded by 
a tree. The foliage will not stand the sun in 
summer; an east wall suits them better.— 
EK. M. 





SOME USES FOR WIRE-NETTING 
IN THE GARDEN. 

A Frew hours of bright sunshine after a spell of 
dull weather made it necessary to shade several 
seedlings in pits and frames. In this case we 
did not use mats, but wire-netting, among the 
foeshes of which some evergreen twigs had been 
drawn. 
the wire-netting been when treated thus that I 
will Gescribe some of these, and also how I pre- 
pared the netting. Coarse 3-inch-mesh netting 
is used, and the clippings of an Arbor-vitz hedge 
drawn or weaved among the meshes. It is a 
simple operation, takes very little time, and if 
you draw them in so that one slightly overlaps 
the other an excellent substitute for mats is 
quickly made. Placed the right way upon a frame 
or over a rough woodwork frame minus glass, 
the rain is thrown off almost as if the coverin 
was thatch. It does not 
rot like the mats, the 
wire coming in for use 
season after season, and 
the clippings — serving 
their purpose all through 
the winter and until early 
Bummer. It is much 
firmer than mats, resists 
wind better, and is 
quite as easy to handle. 
For a rapidly-improvised 
shelter tew things can 
beat wire-netting when 
so treated, and [ shall 
certainly use it more 
freely in future. 

Having a grave to dress 
with close evergreens 
around the sides, we 
thought some wire-net- 
ting would facilitate the 
fixing of evergreens, and 
were rather surprised to 
nnd how well it worked, 
the length of time Arbor- 
vite clippings kept fresh, 
and how exceedingly 
useful the whole proved 
upon an emergency as 
cover. 

Another use for wire- 
netting is in covering a 
wall or bank in the back- 
yard. Fix some pieces of 
wood ; what is known to 
c wpenters as 3-inch quar- 
vering is excellent for the 
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purpose. Against these 
nul the wire-netting, 


using the French wire- 
nuils, and slightly clinch- 
ing these over a strand 
of the wire-netting to 
keep the whole firmly 
fixed. Now place a 
rather coarse compost 
of turfy-loam, peat, and pieces of manure behind 
tie netting. You will find the quartering afford 
just sufficient space to renderthis an easy matter. 
f prefer a rather coarse mesh. 
meshes you can plant all kinds of hardy Ferns, 
Sedums, Creeping Jenny, the common Musk, 
and heaps of other subjects. 
matter of careful syringing, and one can have an 
unsightly wall made into one of the most charm- 
ing wall gardens imaginable. The subjects 
suitable for different positions are so numerous 
and varied that I must perforce refrain from 
naming more ‘in these notes. In the warm 
greenhouse or conservatory I have seen some 
grand effects from putting small plants of Pteris 
serrulata, the Maiden-hair, and other Ferns 
upon walls so treated. Indeed, the Maiden- 
hair thoroughly appreciates so natural a treat- 
ment, especially if a liberal use of the syringe 
be made. Many subjects suitable for wall cul- 


ture under these conditions will readily occur to | 
my readers, and as the expense is so small and | 


the effect permanent I would recommend it 
over several of the greenhouse climbers that 


only have one brief period of beauty during the 
year, 


So very useful have several lengths of | 


Between the | 


It is only a | 


Whenever it is used in the garden there is 
not the least necessity to have wire-netting in a 
'bare and unsightly condition. The Canary 
| Creeper, Tall Nasturtiums, Convolvulus, Maur- 
andya Barclayana, Eccremocarpus  scaber, 
Cobza scandens, Sweet Peas, the Japanese 
Hop, and heaps of others can be utilised to give 
cover, and form a beautiful object of what 
would be otherwise more or less of aneyesore. In 
fact, the only place where wire-netting could 
not be so covered is around the fowl-run, and 
here, of course, we do not wish to shut out 
any light. 

A rough frame, covered with coarse wire- 
netting, and quick-growing climbers planted 
around this, will form a pleasant arbour at the 
cost of a few shillings, and be an agreeable re- 
treat during the first season. A. PIPER. 

Sussex. 





THE PRIMROSE-COLOURED 
SUNFLOWER. 
We alluded to the annual Sunflowers in Gar- 
DENING, April 10 last, page 79, and there men- 


Group of the primrose-coloured Annual Sunflower. 


tioned the pale primrose variety. Of this we 
now give an illustration. It is a more refined 
flower than the kinds commonly seen, the petals 
primrose in tint, with dark centres—a flower to 


pleasure-ground. Seed should be sown now. 
A group of this amongst shrubs would make a 
pleasing picture, 





DAFFODILS NOT FLOWERING. 


I Am much interested in the query of “ A. F. B.,” 
“* Daffodils and Narcissus not flowering,” in GAr- 
DENING, page 81, April 10th, for I have been 
thinking of asking you the same thing myself. 
[ have planted thousands of Pheasant-eye 
Narcissus, ete., and Single Daffodils all over the 
grounds, expecting a bright display, but have 
hardly had a dozen Daffodils and not one 
Narcissus, although a friend’s garden close here 
is quite full of lovely blooms. We have Double 
Daffodils in the meadows, old roots we have not 
touched for years, and they flower beautifully. 
Some of my bulbs planted a year and a half ago 
| flowered well last year, but not a sign of a 
bleom this. 








bring into the more conspicuous parts of the | 








I also planted several thousands | 


last autumn, and nota bloomhave I had. They 
are planted all over the garden, in a dell, 
shrubberies, etc., and the early Jonquil, together 
with a star-shaped kind of Daffodil planted same 
time, are, and have been, flowering well. I am 
very disappointed, as none of the Narcissus 
or Lent Lily bulbs were at all cheap. Our soil is 
chalky, and weare on high groundin Hampshire. 
You have answered this week, April 17th, 
page 93, to ‘‘ Abbey,” but I do not understand 
about replanting. How would it be any better 
with same soil? It would indeed be a terrible 
labour, and especially as the Daffodils about 20 
yards off in the meadow are so satisfactory un- 
disturbed for years. R. W. T. Hinton. 


*.* It is difficult to assign the true cause of 
this in any particular case without having seen 
the soil and the bulbs, but a few generalities 
may be stated. When Daffodil bulbs are sold 
by the thousand it is reasonable to suppose that 
they have been dug up from crowded clumps or 
beds, in which last year they had not room for 
full development, so as to form the germs of 
flowers for this spring before they were dup up. 
It may be asserted of all 
Daffodils, and of most 
other spring - flowering 
bulbs, that if they do not 
form the germ or embryo 
of a flower for the follow- 
ing epring before their 
leaves decay and they go 
to rest in summer the best 
cultivation possible will 
not supply the deficiency 
and make them flower the 
next spring. Conversely, 
if the embryo of a flower 
has been formed before the 
bulb is dug up and replan- 
ted bad soil and bad culti- 
vation will not prevent its 
developing the flower in 
some fashion. There are 
now in my garden probably 
a hundred crowded and 
neglected clumps of Daffo- 
dils of various kinds. The 
leaves are abundant and 
healthy enough, but the 
flowers are few—not 10 per 
cent. of the number of the 
bulbs. If left where they 
are, as most of them will 
be, the flowers next year 
will not be 5 per cent. 
compared with the bulbs. 
If I dig up 300 of them in 
summer and plant them 
3 inches apart in the finest 
possible soil and situation, 
there will be no larger 
proportion of flowers—say, 
about 15 flowers on the 
whole lot—next spring ; 
but in the following spring 
(1899) every one of these 
is certain to flower. This 
may indicate the reason 
why so few of the thou- 
sands mentioned in the 
above letter have flowered this year; but 
if the soil and situation are good every 
one of them will probably flower next spring. 
It is less easy to say why Daffodils which 
flowered well last year have not flowered 
this year, if they are in good soil and not 
crowded. They may have been planted too 
late in 1895, for if planted after the end of 
October, though they would develop the flower 
of which they contained the embryo when 


planted, they would not develop so healthy a 
'growth after flowering as if planted earlier, 


Soil in which the common double Daffodil 
flowers well year after year must be sufticiently 
good to produce healthy flowers of ordinary 
Trumpet Daffodils as well as of Narcissus 
poeticus. But treat them as you will, some 
kinds of Daffodil are apt to be miffy and deteri- 
orate steadily in some soils, whether planted in 
Grass or in border, and one of the most difficult 
kinds to please is the common wild pseudo- 
Narcissus, which will often refuse to thrive 
where the common large garden double 
Daffodil is permanently and successfully estab- 


lished. 
C. W. D. 
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THE CAMELLIA. 


Tue Camellia is a plant of vigorous growth, often 
forming a large head on a comparatively small- 
sized stem, but it is by no meansa plant putting 
forth such gross roots as one might suppose. It 
is a bad practice to overpot Camellias, and that 
is why it appears strange such large plants 
occupy apparently small pots. It is quite true 
that small-sized plants are best potted every 
second year; but large plants in pots and tubs 
require attention of this kind once in five or six 
years, according to size, and some have been 
known to grow and produce fine blooms that 
were not repotted for a much longer period. 
One can reasonably suppose the constitution of 
the plant demands a comparatively low diet, 
for it is found by experience that if grown in too 
rich a soil the roots refuse to elongate or sub- 
divide themselves. On the contrary, if grown 
in a compost in good condition—that is, having 
proper drainage, a layer of some such thing as 
Moss of some kind to prevent the soil being 
carried with the water down into the potsherds 
used for drainage, and in tough fibry loam and 
peat in nearly equal parts, with a sprinkling of 
sand to render the whole fairly porous—both 
roots and branches, if the temperature be right, 
will be all one could wish for. 


no scarcity of flowers from that time on to the 
middle and end of April. 

The three main elements of success in Camellia 
culture during the growing season are heat, 
shade, and moisture. Shading is very necessary, 
especially during the growing season ; the young 
leaves are not only impatient of sun, but the old 
ones become scorched quicker almost than those 
of any other hard-wooded plant. Some have 
stated that Camellias need plenty of light ; but 
there are, nevertheless, not a few instances of 
Camellias being most successfully grown in dark 
houses, such as some of the conservatories built 
a half-century ago, sombre-looking, lofty 
structures, with scarcely so much light at com- 
mand as a picture-gallery. But overshading 
should be avoided. 

Plants in or about to bloom should have a 
rather warmer atmosphere than those’ less 
forward. A little fire-heat every day, with the 


weather, and occasionally at bottom, is desir- 
able. Such sorts as the old double white and 


moisture and air takes place, as it is a good 
preventive to the iron-mould-like spots that 
often follow upon a close, moist atmosphere. 
The plants should never be allowed to become 
too dry at the roots, or else bud-dropping will 








Spray of the single white Camellia. 


It is culy during the season of growth that a | 
high temperature and plenty of moisture are 
necestary. uring the season of rest the plants 
may be kept only two or three degrees above 
freezing-point, and they are better in such a 
temperature than in a house kept at a tempera- 
ture exceeding 45 degs. They will even resist 
frost with impunity, and not be half so subject 
to bud-dropping as when kept in a high and dry 
heat. Numbers of plants growing in the open 
air in many parts of the country prove this. In 
the case of plants grown under glass, no tem- 
perature beyond 45 degs. is necessary until the 
plants have done blooming and the young growth 
commences. Then a gradual rise may take 
place, and a proportionate degree 6f moisture at 
the roots and in the atmosphere be maintained 
until the buds are swelling up to the size of 
small leaves. If this has been accomplished 
early in the season, co much the better will the 
buds be likely to remain on the plants and 
expand into bloom. When the plants have 
arrived at this stage, with their buds so far 
advanced, they may be placed either out-of- 
doors in a situation sheltered from sun and wind, 
or in a house without fire-heat and where plenty 
of air can be giver, Some of the sorts will 
expand into bloom as early as November, and if 





the collection be well managed there should be 


From a drawing by Agnes Cook. 


cooner or later ensue, but it is quite as bad to 
have the roots saturated with moisture and 
equally destructive to the buds. 
medium is what should be aimed at. It is very 
bad practice indeed that causes the buds of sorts 
that have been early matured to fall off, but 
under the very best management during the 
flowering seasom the buds of those not put into 
heat soon enough or subjected to a uniform low 
temperature drop off. Liquid-manure or guano- 
water should be applied very sparingly, and 
never during the short days when the system of 
the plant is least excited. No fresh potted 
subject requires any artificial liquid, but such 
plants as have been growing for two or three 
years in the same pot, and the roots so compact 
that they could not be disturbed with the point 
of a stick, will be much benefited by a judicious 
application. There is now a large number of 
Varieties of the Camellia, many of these | 
very fine indeed, and it is not difficult to make 
a selection of some of the best. Of white 
varieties we have nothing better than the old | 
double white, alba plena. The single white, of | 
which we give an illustration, is very pleasing. 
Of blush varieties Ican name Cup of Beauty and | 
Romarensis, which sometimes has the slightest 


A good | 


ventilators open at the top in favourable | 


all light varieties do best when a circulation of | 


pleasing; Mrs. C. A. Hovey, delicate blush- 
pink, small in size, but very pretty ; Madame 
Ambrose Verschaffelt, delicate pink, with a 
distinct white margin to the petals ; and Com- 
tesse de Hainault, very delicate pink, erp 
_ to white on the petal edge. Of rose-coloure 
varieties, I1 Commandatore Betti, pale bright 
rose, large and full; L’Avenir, pale rose-pink, 
much reflexed, very good ; and Bella d’Ardiglioni, 
rose, with slight maroon shading, very fine. Of 
crimson and scarlet shades, Mathottiana, 
maroon-crimson, large and full; C. M. Hovey, 
bright crimson, of the finest shape ; Marchioness 
of Exeter, rosy-scarlet, very fine petal and 
shape ; and Archiduchesse Isabella de Toscana, 
deep red and rose, fine petal, and somewhat 
cupped ; and of striped kinds, Archidue Carl, 
deep reddish-rose, and flaked with white; 
| Princess Clothilde, white, with rosy flakes ; 
and Jenny Lind, white, striped with rose. 





SCENTED FLOWERS. 


| THosr of us who are not sufficiently versed 
in the chemistry of plants to understand the 
different properties answerable for the pro- 
duction of perfume both in flower and foliage 
can yet admire the endless variety and wonder 
at the causes that give the different 
degrees of strength and the manner of dis- 
semination. Where practicable. clumps of 
Nicotiana affinis and Heliotrope should 
always be introduced close to the house, 
and if there is no chance of planting out, 
a few pot plants of both, and indeed of 
anything else that emits an agreeable 
perfume, will be very acceptable. So far 
as the flower garden is concerned, provision 
thould always be made for one or two beds 
of scented plants, and if care is taken in 
the planting the combination will be 
effective. Specimen plants of the Tobacco, 
of Aloysia, Eucalyptus citriodora, and 
Heliotrope will furnish the larger materials, 
and Pelargoniums in variety, Musk, and 
the gold and silver Thyme the carpet 
plants. Apropos of the Eucalyptus above 
mentioned, I noticed the other day, when 
pulling up one or two tiny seedlings not, 
in fact, more than an 3} inch in height, 
that the scent was quite as powerful as one 
gets from the foliage on old-established 
plants. In the case of Pelargoniums it is 
remarkable that this one family should 
provide us with such a variety of scents, 
peppermint, orange, lemon, almond, and 
something neatly akin to cinnamon all 
being included. The cultivation of these 
Pelargoniums has largely increased of late 
years. Many of the varieties with finely- 
cut foliage are very acceptable for the 
flower-basket. In the case of all scented 
Pelargoniums it is a good plan to put three 
or four cuttings into a 3-inch pot; they 
can be planted just as they are without 
any pulling to pieces, and will start straight 
away and furnish the beds quickly with- 
out any check, The variegation of Lady 
Plymouth will help with the glaucous foliage 
of the Eucalyptus to afford a pleasing con- 
trast to the various shades of green, and a nice 
sprinkling of Heliotrope will help to give 
variety. Where the quarters occupied last year 
by Nicotiana affinis have been undisturbed the 
plants will in all probability come up thickly 
and strongly if the frost has not penetrated 
deeply enough to destroy the roots. If a supply 
of Stocks is at hand, or preparations have been 
made for securing the same, they can be pre- 
sently used in connection with the scented foliage, 
the crimsons and purples with Lady Plymouth 
or variegated Prince of Orange, and the white 
flowers with the many different shades of green 
foliage both large and finely cut. If planted 
with the strongest of the Pelargoniums, care 
should be taken that the Stocks get sufficient 
room for the development of each plant. — E. 





Epiphyllums as cut flowers. — As 


| cut flowers I find these very ornamental for the 


table in broad saucers filled with fresh, Juxu- 
riant wood-Moss, interspersed with a little 
Grassy foliage. However, they do not last 
long. Wet sand is better than water. I have 





flakes of pink. Of pink varieties, Countess of 
Derby, soft pink, of excellent shape, and very | 


often used the stalkless flowers of Balsams in 
the same way.—T. 
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USE OF FOLIAGE IN DINNER-TABLE 
DECORATIONS. 
Many beautiful arrangements of cut flowers 
may be embellished with appropriate foliage. 
In all cases where possible foliage of a hardy 
character should be used to associate with 
flowers similarly grown. And also, whenever 
possible, use in conjunction with the flowers of 
any given subject the plant’s own foliage rather 
than adopt the practice of associating with them 
tender foliage, which also must in many instances 
be most inappropriate. Wo better illustration 
could well be given of the beauty of using 
foliage and flowers of the same subject than in 
the Daffodils. 
to insert here and there among the flowers in 
vases, specimen glasses, and the hundred and 
one other receptacles which are now used. The 
yellow and orange tones of the flowers also form 
a charming contrast and specially effective under 
artificial light. The lovely whitish-green foliage 
of the Tulip is a most valued adjunct when 
arranging these welcome spring flowers. The 
foliage of the Rose cannot be equalled to asso- 
ciate with the flowers, no matter whether the 
blossoms be those of the Hybrid Perpetual or 
of the Tea-scented type. In the case of the 
Tea-scented Roses, the foliage is often of the 
richest description. Pansies, especially of the 
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| with flowers of the colours that have been 
mentioned. 

With flowers of such warm tints as scarlet, 
crimson, orange, yellow, terra-cotta, buff, etc., 
many different kinds of foliage can be associated. 
Note should be made, too, of the richly-tanned 
sprigs of the Oak, Mahonia Aquifolium, Golden 
Privet, so valuable to relieve any apparent 
heaviness in a stand of flowers, and Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, so richly coloured in the autumn, for 
overhanging the sides of large receptacles, and 
in numberless other ways it may be utilised. 
Equally valuable also is the autumn-tinted 


| Japanese Honeysuckle, more valued for use in 


The leafage is peculiarly suitable | 


epergues and large vases. Some of the Brambles 
are also richly coloured in the autumn, and 
bright sprigs may be had for inserting among 
the flowers to give the necessary finish, and 


| crimson-tinted and yellow-veined Croton foliage 


is invaluable at all seasons with flowers of rich 
and warm colours. The stove and greenhouse 
provide us with an immense wealth of greenery 
all the year round, such as the long, trailing 
fronds of the Asparagus plumosus and A. tenu- 
issimus. ‘The easily-grown Smilax is useful for 
trailing. Light green fronds of Adiantum 
cuneatum are always welcome. ‘The list may 
be augmented at all seasons by a stroll through 
the country lanes, where an abundance of 
material may be met with on all hands. 





An arrangement of white Poppies and Grasses. 


tufted forms, are pretty decorative flowers when 
foliage of their own is used with them, and a 
large number of delicate tints are seen amongst 
them. 


which this cannot be done, so that the next best 
method must be adopted ; therefore, during each 
successive season, select suitable foliage to har- 
monise with the flowers to be arranged. In 
doing this, bear in mind the most appropriate 
tints to consider. Foliage of a green colour will 
associate with almost every flower, though if too 
much be used the effect is deadened rather than 
enlivened. A few pieces of Maiden-hair Fern as 
an instance may make a charming finish, but if 
too liberally used the result is not pleasing. 
With white flowers green may always be 
associated, but for bringing out the full beauty 


of the flowers and their arrangement the rich | 
contrast secured by the use of sprays of the | 


Copper Beech, Mahonia Aquifolium, Prunus 
Pissardi,and any other foliage of a similar colour, 
is strikingly evident. Flowers of pink, rose, 
magenta, amaranth, purple, and mauve, and 
other intermediate shades are to be seen to ad- 
vantage when pale green foliage is used, and 
more particularly that of a silvery kind. Sprays 
of the beautiful silvery variegated Maple, 
Panicum variegatum, Eulalia japonica variegata, 
the shield-like leaves of Caladium argyrites, 
and some of the best of the Arundos are a few 


of the choicest kinds of foliage for associating | 





| 


| of 
| obtained by the use of nice green Moss, and 


ARRANGING THE FLOWERS, 
An important point for all beginners to master 


is never to crowd the flowers in the different 
| utensils which are being arranged. 
There are also, however, many instances in 


This advice 
may to some appear to be superfluous, but many 
beautiful combinations of colour are often spoilt 
by crowding the flowers in the vases. A large 
vase in the centre of the table would present a 
far better illustration of artistic skill if, say, 
half-a-dozen hold flowers were lightly arranged 
on long footstalks and a few pieces of Grasses, 
foliage, and other material standing out dis- 
tinctly from each other, with a few pieces of 
trailing foliage overhanging the sides, than if 
the same vase had, perhaps, twice as many blos- 
soms and an extra allowance of foliage, in which 
the beauty of each individual flower was not 
seen. A _ prettier arrangement may gene- 
rally be obtained by using sufficient flowers 
and foliage for each to give an account 
itself. Considerable assistance may be 


as this may be purchased at a very cheap rate it 
should be in frequent request. Small flowers as 
well as large ones may be kept in any desired 
position by placing Moss in the opening of the 
vase. This prevents the flowers from falling on 
one side or the other of the utensils used. In 
large vases it sometimes becomes necessary to 
wire the flowers owing to the short length of the 
footstalks. When the flowers are wired the 
wires must not be seen, Small Hazel twigs are 
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invaluable for heavy flowers such as Chrysanthe- 
mums, Lilies, Oriental Poppies, and others, as 
by their use they may easily be arranged in 
position. Hand - baskets, bowls, and other 
unique devices may be filled with moist Moss, 
which should be fresh and green, and if the 
flowers be wired singly they may be stuck into 
this material, and completed in a short time. 
Sand is often used for these last two receptacles, 
and this is covered with Moss. The flowers 
are easily fixed in this, and keep fresh for 
along time. In the case of hand-baskets for 
travelling such arrangements would be at a 
considerable discount. Put two or three small 
flowers, with a small piece of foliage to stand 
between them, in the little tubes and specimen 
glasses which are usually arranged along the 
side of the more conspicuous ones on the table, 
or dotted about to suit the caprice or whim of 
the decorator. A frond to overhang the mouth- 
piece will make a nice finish. 

Our illustration shows the beauty of white 
Poppies arranged with Grasses. 

D. B, CRANE. 





GARDENING NOTES. 


CALLA ZTHIOPICA still continues bearing many 
fine spathes, the plants flowering from October to 
present date. The little C. maculata is expand- 
ing its attractive foliage. C. Rehmanni is 
throwing up vigorous shoots. This plant 
requires as much hot sunshine as it can get to 
attain the proper rose colour. It isa native of 
the Transvaal. 

MACKAYA BELLA, that charming little shrub 
from Natal, has reached a height of over 5 feet 
and 4 feet broad. Nearly every terminal shoot 
has a promising spray of buds, which will expand 
soon. I received it from a friend as a little 
rooted cutting about eighteen months ago. 
Pieces of leafy young wood strike readily, and 
grow quickly in soil composed of leaf-mould 
and sand; temperature 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
It is in a 10-inch pot, and the surface packed 
with thick wood-Moss. I keep the roots 
slightly damped in winter, but now it is watered 
daily, and stands on a sunny stage of the 
house. In the warm months I remove it out- 
side against a south wall. 

Crinum Moors is still in great beauty, its 
tall, thick stems crowned with immense flowers 
of blush-white. I wintered C. Powelli in a 
cold-frame, and it has produced many vigorous 
offsets. CO. capense (longifolium) was planted 
in the open border under a south-west wall, 
and is now making its first growth. 

WarsontrAs, which refused to flower under 
glass, were put in the open border last autumn, 
and are now making new foliage after our severe 
winter. It had no other protection than a 
small heap of coal-ashes, which I find generally 
useful as a plant protector. Two tubs of 
Agapanthus, put in the frame in late autumn, 
are making strong growth. 

Tue New ZEALAND FoRGET-ME-NOT (Myoso- 
tidium nobile) was put in the frame at the 
same period, and has not one decayed leaf. 
When frosts cease the pot will be placed 
under a half-shaded south wall and syringed 
often. The 

GREENHOUSE is now very bright with the 
gorgeous blooms of Hippeastrums in various 
colours. One bulb has two thick stalks, carry- 
ing some ten immense flowers of a vivid scarlet, 
with white stripe. Niphetos and other pot-Roses 
have abundant buds, some expanding ; a Maré- 
chal Niel is crowded with mature buds. Fre- 
quent syringing is my rule, and I poison all 
green-fly with a feather dipped in an insecticide 
compound of my own concoction. 

EpreHyLLuMs put near the glass are now 
crowded with plump buds. The climbing 
Tropeolums are fast festooning the twine 
leaders on the rafters with fiery colours. The 
Epiphyllums have been watered once weekly 
fora month past. Abundant bloom is on the 
large Heliotrops in the house border. Grand 
clumps, now at their best on the stages, 
consist of Primulas obconica, Forbesi, and 
floribunda, just removed from the hot sunshine 
(which spoils their colour) to the half shade 
shelter of leafy plants. Seed seekers must now 
be vigilant. Watch the tiny capsules before 
they split in mid June. They can all be care- 
fully shifted to form clumps in the spaces 
between herbaceous plants in a rich border. 
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They will need daily watering in dry weather. 
Mine of last season lasted well until'the frosts, 
which are fatal to this class, Seedlings in pans 
must now be kept cool and shaded for next 
winter’s display, but not put outside. Hoya 
bella has been making long shoots for many 
months, and is crowded with heavy foliage. 
Sixty degrees temperature seems to suit it well. 
Constant syringing with tepid water in warm 
weather appears to its liking (being a native of 
rainy Burmah), like all the family. I caw 
fifteen species collected in the virgin forests of 
Lower Assam, noted for its heavy rainfall and 
humid atmosphere, a perpetual drip in even the 
fine season falling from the trees, caused by 
mists. 

ANOMATHECA CRUENTA.—I have seen the dry 
bed of a mountain torrent in South Africa red 
with these miniature Gladioli. They are quite 
hardy in the milder parts of England. A sandy 
soil well mixed with decayed vegetable matter 
should be used. Lately the foreign growers 
advertise a new variety double the size of the 
above under the name of “A, grandiflora,” but 
it is very dear at present. 

GLoBe ArtTicHOKES.—In North India I raised 
a quantity of plants from American seed and 
grew them on in a box until large enough to 
plant out; then I prepared deep beds of 
elephant’s-dung and cow-manure, the first 
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CARDOONS. 


I A pleased to see little 
ferred to in GARDENING, 
amateurs as to their culture. 


choice. 


CULTURE. 
As regards the culture of 


blanched, and unless so it is useless, 


this country. Our variable winters, 
play havoc with plants not fully grown. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. ! 


known vegetables re- 
and advice given to 
By the intro- 
duction of less known varieties there is greater 


Cardoons, more 
space will be occupied than in describing mere 
varieties ; the latter are few, The illustration 
shows how well this plant can be grown, and, I 
may add, at no greater cost either of labour or 
seed than Celery. The stalk portion is edible. 
On the other hand, it is not so hardy as Celery, 
and though it may be kept good in a root store | 
for months, it is soon injured by frost if well | 


however, | dug in. 


bo 
Or 





ing as the plants attain size, and 
at the middle or end of May. 
glass to raise their plants, and must sow in the 
open ground, Here the culture is different, as 
the trenches for the plants must be prepared in 
advance of sowing theseed. As the plants have 
only a short time to make their growth, it is 
well to do this early in April and sow early in 
May. By doing the work in advance of seed. 
sowing, the ground is in better condition to 
receive the seeds. If large specimens are desired 
at least 6 feet should be allowed between the 
rows. This allows of ample soil to earth up the 
plants, which should have at least 2 feet 
| between them, and to get the proper distance 
| drop a few seeds at the distance named—say, 
| three to five in a group. 
thin to the strongest. 
We now come toan important detail—-the pre- 


planting out 
All may not have 





When above the soil 


This | paration of the trenches for the plants. These are 
vegetable is much liked on the Continent, and it 


makes a very good early winter vegetable in 


| best made after the manner of Celery trenches, 
| with a good amount of decayed animal manure 
As the Cardoon is a gross feeder, at 


Any- least 6 inches of manure are necessary in 
one who knows the Globe Artichoke will see at 


a glance that the Cardoon is allied to it, the 


| poor soil. In clayey, stiff soil give the plants 
'or seeds some finer material to root into, 
















































named product having a curious resemblance to 


fibrous peat, as it consists chiefly of semi- 
digested bark and branches of the trees used as 
fodder, 


I always propagated my stock from 
offsets, and in two or three seasons succeeded in 
obtaining enormous heads, substantial and thick- 
fleshed, large enough to cover a cheese-plate. 
When they had grown to half their proper size 
I drove a wooden peg through the stem close to 
the head, and I always aiabudded at an early 
stage, irrigating frequently. 
Cannas. — Having noticed the luxuriant 
growth of the common C. indica (alias Indian 
Shot) throughout South Africa, I wrote to my 
friend the Curator, Botanical Gardens, at 
Durban, Port Natal, recommending a trial of 
the many choice European varieties, and he has 
now a great show of sixty kinds, having obtained 
the tubers from Italy about two years ago. In 
India I planted my collection in ‘a deep trench, 
daily replenished from the cattle-shed, and about 
twice a week filled to the brim from a water- 
course. Those plants attained 7 feet or 8 feet 
in height and were well-flowered. They dislike 
crought, and are strong feeders, 

WINTER GLADIOLUS (Schizostylis coccinea) 
has proved quite hardy in the most severe 
winters of the North of England, but its flowers 
are very susceptible of heat and cold alike. The 
early frosts usually stop its blooming. Only 
once have I seen it all right in November. My 
plan, therefore, is to pot a clump when making 
a well-budded spike, remove to a cold-frame, 
and place it in a house without fire-heat, near 
the glass. Replace in a sheltered border when 
it bas ceased flowering. It propagates itself 
largely by underground runners. Soil: leaf- 








mould and sand or light loam, We BP Te 
Cumberland, only difference being that one is cultivated for 
nes ORE - its flower-heads and the Cardoon for its leaf- 


stalk. Flower-heads spoil the latter, so that 
the cultivator must use every endeavour to pre- 
vent them, and geta long leaf-stalk. To do this 
the plant must get liberal culture, As regards 
VARIETIES, 
the Spanish Cardoon is the kind usually culti- 
vated in this country. This is known by its 
smooth leaves. It is not the best in every 
way, although one of the largest. Its tendency 
to form flower-heads is so great that unless 
given the very best culture a loss is felt when 
the plants flower, as they then cease to make 
leaves. A variety called the Large Solid, a 
selection probably from the Continental varie- 
ties, appears the best, and though not so large 
as some, the leaf-stalk is more solid, hence its 
name. The Tours Cardoon is much liked and 
cultivated in France. I do not like it or advise 
its culture, as the leaves have very sharp spines, 
There are others with foreign names—a, variety 
which has white foliage is good, and a dwarf | 
kind—but as they are not grown in this country 
for sale it is not worth while to describe thent. 
Their culture is best when the plants can be | 


Narcissus Stella in Ireland.—I enclose 
a photograph taken in my drawing-room of 
Stella Daffodil. The Daffodils, though origin- 
ally garden bulbs, have been allowed to go wild 
for 10 years, and they make a very fair display, 
and are also useful for the house.—Anicr ©, 
LrewIn, Castlegrove, Tuam, Co. Galway. 
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“Gardening Illustr ” — 
Bie ee ysl EP ated” Monthly Parts, 


“The Garden” Monthly Parts.—This journal 
ts published in neatly bound Monthiy Parts. ‘In this form the 
coloured plates are best pr cer ven, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes, 
Price 1s.; post Sree, 1s. 5d. Complete set of volumes of THE 
Ga RDEN from its commencement to the end of 1395, forty-eight 
vols., price, cloth, Sh. * 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts,—This 
Sournal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
Jorm it is most suitable for reference previous to the taswe of the 
yearly volumes. Price bd. ; post free, &d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1897.—Coniains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of Horticultural Trade, 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (contaiming over 
9,900) have been very carcfully and extensively revised, 
and aré admitted to be the most complete ever published, 
Price 1s. ; by post, 18. 3d. 








The Cardoon. From a photograph sent by Mr. Tallack, Liveremere Park Gardens, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Old soil from a Cucumber-bed is excellent. 
So much depends upon the after culture of 
the plant that I may say it is useless for 
amateurs to grow Cardoons who leave them 
to take care of themselves. Few plants need so 
much moisture during growth, and to get per- 
fectly blanched stalks give attention to mould- 
ing at the right moment. During the summer 
copious supplies of water are needed, as drought 
or a check of any kind causes the plants to 
form seed or flower, and leaf-growth ceases. 
Liquid-manure may be given in abundance— 
indeed, if the trenches are flooded once a week 

so much the better. Supplies of fish-manure or 
guano are well repaid during growth. In Sep- 
tember or October the plants will be ready to 
blanch, and the best method is to twist hay-bands 
round the stalks to within a foot of the top and 
then thoroughly bank up, covering the hay-bands 
with soil, and beating it quite hard with the 
back of the spade to exclude air. The growth 

will be blanched ready for use in six weeks, and 

may be cooked as a vegetable or used in stews, 

They keep for some time if lifted with the 





“Hardy Flowers.”—Giving descriptiona of up- 
words of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 


with directions for their arrangement, culture, dc. Fifth and 
Popuiar Hidition, 1s. ; post Sree, Is, bd. : 


raised under glass at any time during April. I) 
usually sow three seeds in small pots in frames, 


bands round them and stored in a cool shed 
on approach of frost. If left in the open mors 
coil or other shelter must be given, Dey 


| Bracken is good, failing this, short hitter, but ia 








and when a few inches above the soil thin to the 


Loudon: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, strongest and grow on for a few weeks, harden- 





the case of fully-grown plants it is best to house 
to prevent decay, G. WytuHEs. 
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GARDENING 


INDOOR PLANTS. 
CHOICE BLUE FLOWERS. 
PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. 


Tuts, known also as the Cape Leadwort, is a 
most useful, free-growing, and easily-managed 
hard-wooded greenhouse plant. It is, however, 
now seldom seen. This is a great pity, for it 
will succeed equally well in a large pot as a 
trained specimen to twine round a pillar, 
planted out to clothe a wall, or to hang loosely 
from the roof of a cool conservatory, or confined 
to the limits of a 6-inch pot, in which way it 
will flower freely, thus forming one of the best 
possible window plants. To this size it may be 
restricted for years, occupying a very limited 
space in winter, and amply repaying the little 
attention it requires by flowering for weeks in 
siccession. The flowers are produced from the 
extremities of the young shoots, and are borne 
in large bunches. Individually, the blossoms 
are like a small Phlox in form, but of the most 
lovely pale blue colour. There are few plants 
grown that offer sucha pleasing contrast in both 
colour and form of flower to the generality of 
other greenhouse plants as does this Plumbago. 
There is no way that it can be grown in which 
it is more useful than in small pots for general 
purposes, as if a number of plants be at hand 
a portion of these, if desired, can be brought 
into flower in a little heat earlier, to pre- 
cede such as are allowed to come on gradu- 
ally in the greenhouse. By this means 
a succession of blossoms may be kept up for 
three months in summer and autumn. Being a 
strong-rooted plant it will succeed well in loam, 
as, in common with most things that will thrive 
in this description of soil, it has in it a greater 
disposition to flower than if it be planted in 
p2at ; but the loam should be good in quality, 
and contain plenty of vegetable-fibre, and have 
added thereto one-sixth part of sharp silver- 
sind. The pots should be well drained. Pot 
them moderately firm, and if the shcots are at 
all straggling shorten them back to about 
8 inches or 10 inches in length, tying them well 
down so as to induce them to break back, in 
which way they will push almost every eye. 
Place them in a house or pit, where they can be 
kept ina temperature of about 45 degs. in the 
night, with a proportionate increase in the day 
with sunheat. Close the house early enough in 
the afternoon, while the sun is up, so as to raise 
the temperature, syringe them overhead at the 
same time, and as the season advances and the 
weather gets hot give a little shade, and 
use sufficient water under the stages and 
about the paths to keep the atmosphere in a 
moist condition, and so promote a free growth. 
All that will be required through the spring and 
early summer will be to pinch back any shoots 
that may show a disposition to outgrow the 
others, and tie to the sticks soas to keep them in 
shape. About August they will commence to 
b'oom, and as soon as the flowers begin to open 
cease syringing the plants overhead. They may 
then be moved to the conservatory or any other 
place where flowering plants are required, where 
they will receive a moderate amount of light and 
aic to ripen up the growth, no more of which 
for the season should be encouraged. 

When the blooming is over give less water, 
and place the plants for the winter in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature of about 
40 degs. at night. They may then be cut back 
at once, or this can be deferred until nearer 
spring. The shoots of such plants as are inten- 
ded to be grown on in the small pots should be 
cut to within a few eyes of where they were 
shortened to the spring previous. Again, about 
the end of March, before they begin to grow, 
turn them out of the pots, shake about three- 
fourths of the old soil from the roots, and then 
replace them in the same pots with fresh soil, 
and in every way treat as in the preceding 
summer ; so managed annually they will last for 
years, flowering freely. They may, during the 
season of active growth, have manure-water 
given them once or twice a week, which will 
enable them to make stronger shoots and pro- 
duce finer heads of flowers. Such as are 
intended for larger specimens should not be cut 
in nearly soclose. The shoots may be shortened 
to within about 12 inches of where they were 
cut back to in the spring previous. If the 
plants have made satisfactory progress they will 
beara 4-inch or 6-inch shift. Removea portion of 


the oldsoil, andnow use the new potting material 
in a more lumpy state than in the first potting. 
The after treatment through the spring and 
summer in other respects should be the same as 
the season previous. Attend to-training the 
shoots as they progress. As the plants get 
strong they will make comparatively lengthened 
growths that will require the use of a wire- 
trellis, or a number of moderately strong sticks, 
round which to train the shoots. Do not tie in 
the points too closely, or they will have an 
objectionably formal appearance. After flower- 
ing they will again need cutting-back. Winter 
them as before and repot in the spring. They 
may be confined to the same sized pots, shaking 
away a portion of the exhausted soil and 
replacing it with new, or, if they are required 
to be grown into large specimens, they can have 
more root-room given them. So managed they 
will last for a number of years, and will be much 
assisted by the use of manure-water during the 
growing season. This Plumbago is an excellent 
plant for training to a conservatory pillar, 
where, if allowed to hang somewhat loosely, it 
has a fine appearance. Insucha position it may 
either be kept in a moderately large pit, and 
the soil therein partially renewed every spring, 
or it can be planted out. When it is wanted to 
cover a back greenhouse wall or a considerable 
length of rafter, the most satisfactory plan will 
be to plant it out in a prepared border. 
This must have the usual sufficient drainage, 
and should be composed of 8 inches or 10 inches 
of good turfy loam, with enough coarse silver- 
sand to keep it open. In planting, see that 
the roots are not allowed to remain in the 
curled state which the pot has necessarily 
kept them in. When any plant of this de- 
scription is turned out in an open border, and 
the roots are allowed to stay in such a curled-up 
position, they do not usually make satisfactory 
progress. Restrict the quantity of water to the 
roots until the plants have commenced growing 
freely, after which they will need a good supply 
of moisture both at the roots and overhead by 
the syringe. Attend regularly to stopping and 
training, especially in the first stages of growth, 
so as to furnish the plants regularly, cutting 
back every winter to induce the production of 
young flowering shoots over the whole space the 
plants are wanted to cover. When the soil 
becomes exhausted remove a few inches of the 
surface each spring and replace it with new, 
and still further encourage growth by the use 
of weak liquid-manure water. The plant is 
easily propagated by cuttings taken off in spring 
when 4 inches or 5 inches long. Put them singly 
into small pots of sandy soil and place under a 
handglass in a warm place, keep moist, and shade 
from sunshine. They will then soon root, and 
can have more air then and be potted on as 
required. Keep the plants well syringed to 
cleanse them from insects. B. 


PLANTS FOR WARM AND COLD 
GREENHOUSE. 
W# are often asked for selections of plants for 
various purposes and positions that the following 


lists may be of service to readers. It will, of 
course, be understood that this could be 
greatly augmented by other subjects equally, 
or almost equally, as suitable for each particular 
purpose ; but we venture to think the present 
list will be ample for the beginner. In most 
cases of flowers and variegated-foliaged plants 
we have given the leading or predominating 
colours. 

PLANTS FOR WARM GREENHOUSE, tempera- 
ture 55 degs. to 65 degs. Foliage plants: Ficus 
elastica (India-rubber-plant), Pandanus Veitchi, 
Adiantum cuneatum (Maiden-hair Fern), Rex 
Begonias, Draczna terminalis, Cyperus alterni- 
folius (Umbrella-plant), Pteris tremula, Pteris 
serrulata and its varieties (the Ribbon Ferns), 
Abutilon vexillarium, and Asparagus plumosus 
and nanus. 

Ciimpers.—Lapagerias rosea and alba, red 


‘and white; Acacia Riceana, yellow ; Clematis 


indivisa lobata, white; Cobsa scandens ; 
Climbing Roses, such as Maréchal Niel, Climbing 
Perle des Jardins, Climbing Niphetos, and 
William Allen Richardson; Bougainvillea 
speciosa, mauve ; Plumbago capensis, pale blue ; 
Clianthus puniceus magnificus, bright scarlet ; 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi and Habrothamnus 
aurantiacus, yellow. Flowering plants: Some 
of the best flowering plants are Tuberous 
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Begonias of various colours, also B. Weltoni 
ensis, pink ; and B. Carrieri, white ; Genista or 
Cytisus fragrans, yellow; Acacia armata, A. 
Drummondi, and A. lophantha, yellow ; Indian 
Azaleas, various colours; Bouvardias, white, 
red, and pink; Chrysanthemums, Lilies, Abu- 
tilons, show and fancy Pelargoniums, Cacti, 
Arum or Calla Lilies, Spirzeas, Deutzias, Ericas, 
Epacris, Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Primulas, Pot- 
Roses, Vallota purpurea, Amaryllis; and such 
bulbs as Tulips, Hyacinths, Freesias, Lachena- 
lias, etc. It will be obvious that we cannot 
well spare space to give the seasons each of 
these would be in full beauty. In the 

CooL OR UNHEATED HOUSE one can select 
from the following, among others—Climbers : 
The common blue Passion-fiower, also the white 
form known as Constance Elliot ; Maréchal Niel 
and other climbing Roses ; Plumbago capensis 
and Clematis indivisa. Foliage plants: Yucca 
aloifolia variegata, Chamzrops excelsa, Aralia 
Sieboldi, Draczna indivisa, the variegated New 
Zealand Flax, and Agave variegata ; as well as 
the more tender of our variegated shrubs. 
Flowering plants: Primula japonica, Spirea 
japonica, white ; Primula obconica, pale lilac ; 
Chrysanthemums, Christmas Roses, white ; 
Agapanthus umbellatus, pale blue; Lilium 
auratum, Fuchsias, alpine Auriculas, Deutzia 
gracilis, and Dielytra spectabilis. 


Sickly Asparagus —For some reason or 
another we do not succeed in growing Asparagus 
here. We make one or two new beds each year, 
but the old beds die faster than the new ones 
can replacethem. We have tried lightening the 
soil with sand, and also sowing salt. I send you 
a sample of come of the plants we took up this 
week ; you will see that the roots have quite 
died away. Is it advisable to lay a covering of 
manure or leaf-mould over the Asparagus-beds 
during the winter, to be removed in the spring, 
and if so what thickness should this covering 
be ?—D. R. 

*.* From your note we presume your land is 
heavy,. probably wet also, as from examination 
of root sent the crown growth decayed before 
root action ceased. Length of roots also denotes 
fair rooting, and we come to the conclusion that 
it is decay during winter of the tender crown 
growth. Unfortunately, you give us little 
information as to your soil or culture other then 
you use sand to lighten what we should say is 
heavy soil. Your last portion of the note as to 
covering is the reason of your failure. Asparagus, 
and especially in heavy land, should never be 
covered in winter—indeed, we do not see why 
beds in any kind of soil should, as the plant is 
quite hardy. Covering tends to decay, as when 
manures are used as a covering the plants are 
kept wet, and the plants, having no top growth, 
cannot absorb food from October to May. Our 
advice is to feed in the growing season; not 
cover when the earth is cold and wet and thus 
make it colder. Salt is a great evil in heavy 
soil. We never advise its use. You added to 
the evil by using salt. You need not despair of 
growing good Asparagus. We have grown it in 
worse soil. Make raised beds—say, 12 inches 
above level. Use for the top portion of bed 
such aids as plenty of old mortar-rubble, burnt 
refuse of any kind, wood-ashes. Use sand or 
road-scrapings freely, and do not use salt or 
cover, but feed in summer with fish-manure, or 
guano, or liquid, and you will have few losses. 


Plum Belle de Louvain.—This grows 
to a large size, and is one of the best cooking 
Plums grown. The fruits are oval in shape, 
dark purple in colour, with a firm yellowish 
flesh, which is juicy and of good flavour. The 
tree makes a fine bush, but, like many other 
Plums, must be lifted to induce early fertility. 
The tree is a most abundant bearer, and the 
fruit ripens towards the latter end of August. 


Epigsea repens has flowered wonderfully 
well and long this spring, and now the new 
growths—red, fleshy, and pubescent—constitute 
another pretty feature by contrast with the old 
and somewhat hispid leaves. There can be no 
doubt that in our variable winters this creeping 
shrub responds to the kinder conditions of a 
cold-frame, though I have had for many years a 
big plant in the open. Besides, the flowers are 
so early and so soon soiled that it isa waste of 
labour to grow it otherwise than in some sort of 
shelter.—J. 
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FRUIT. 


CORDON APPLE-TREES. 


Tue cordon is an excellent form of tree for 
amateurs to grow. Cordon-trained Apples and 
Pears, if given a good open position and due 
attention be paid to their wants, are ornamental, 
and if the soil is studied and varieties planted 
which produce freely ina dwarf state, profitable. 
Horizontal cordons give a finished appearance to 
the fruit quarters, and as regards crop, it will 
be seen from the accompanying illustration the 
trees fruit freely and are most ornamental. I 
am inclined to attribute most of the success as 
regards fruiting to the stocks the trees are 
grafted on and the treatment in the way of 
pruning and regulating of growth during the 
first few years (say three) after planting, as after 
the foundatioa of the tree is laid the culture is 
simple and good crops follow. A few years ago I 
planted a great number of varieties to test fruit- 
ing qualities. Many I foundnot suitable. I do 
not altogether condemn them, as soil in a great 
measure influences the growth. Varieties which 
do well in certain soils may fail in others. 
Those who grow fruit for profit will find it 
advantageous to plant any kind sparingly till 
they see how it thrives. Trees trained upright 
on walls or fences have a better chance to ripen 
their wood. I have replanted as upright 
cordons trees which had failed to crop when 
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potash) ; this he used as a top-dressing with 
great success. He not only obtained manurial 
benefit for his plants, but repelled noxious 
insects, of which the white ant is chief. His crop 
was celebrated for quantity and quality. Being 
in that part of India some years subsequently, I 
recommended the above material to a public 
garden where they could not get Strawberries to 
bear ; it was accordingly tried and found a good 
addition. I saw a fine crop growing on an 
artificial slope above a tank, from which water 
was raised by a machine into a channel above, 
whence the irrigation streamed over the beds in 
dry weather. Here I have used a garden-engine, 
sprinkling the surface during a drought. Oa 
the grassy slopes of mountain valleys in Kashmir 
the ‘‘ Alpine Strawberry,” with unusually large, 
high-flavoured fruit, can be got in any quantity. 
Lused to pay the cowherds to bring a supply 
aaily to my camp.—W. H. L. 


dwarf stock. To prevent gross growth, I find 
lifting every three or four years early in the 
autumn necessary. Many growers of cordons 
have become dissatisfied with these trees owing 
to some producing a poor crop. I have seen 
trees after a few years’ training allowed to grow 
wild and then produce freely. 

I grow both kitchen and dessert Apples in the 
cordon form, as the trees give such fine fruits. 
No matter what kind is grown, every attention 
must be given to the summer pinching of the 
shoots and thinning of crowded spurs in winter, 
mulching in May and October. To prevent 
borders getting too high, it is an easy matter to 
rake away the old soil before applying the new 
mulch, during the summer giving moisture 
freely, liquid - manure being most beneficial. 
For kitchen use, such 

VARIETIES as Warner’s King, Bismarck, 
Kcklinville, Feogmore Prolific, Lord Grosvenor, 
Golden Noble, Sandringham, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, New Hawthornden, Waltham Abbey, 
Beauty of Kent, Cellini, Gloria Mundi, Mére de 



















GARDEN WORK.* 


Ménage, Alfriston, Golden Spire, and Lord as 
Suffield give very fine crops and large fruits. Conservatory. 


This is a light soil on gravel. 


Reinette. 








Cordon Apple-trecs ‘n fruis. 


trained horizontally near the soil, and ina better 
position they bore freely with more light and 
free growth. I have no knowledge of the 
variety illustrated. It evidently is a grand 
cropper and has been well trained. 


to be a medium grower. Thisis important with 


trees trained in this way, as my experience with | 


over 100 varieties is that the strong growers of 
the Blenheim Orange type are not suitable for 
cordons, as they do not fruit so freely in a young 
state as many others. It is surprising how 
grandly such kinds as Lane’s Prince Albert and 
those which bear freely on the points of the 
shoots fruit when restricted to a single cordon 
growth. I prefer 

THE SINGLE CoRDON to the double, as the 
single growth may be allowed to extend. It is 
well to cover the allotted space in a few years 
(three to five), in after years relying upon feed- 
ing and root-pruning to maintain a healthy 
growth. I plant at 9 feet apart and the 
branches are 15 inches from the soil. In my 
case it was necessary to keep the branches low, 
but in gardens where the situation is low and 
damp I would prefer 18 inches or even 2 feet, 
If strong maidens are selected, they are more 
readily trained than older trees. In upright 
training less attention need be paid to this 
matter ; indeed, for Pears I prefer trees that 
have been grown for two years and stopped or 
pinched to produce fruit spurs. As previously 
stated, the best results are obtained from the 


It appears | 





named, and rarely fails to give a heavy crop. 


Emperor Alexander is also very fine grown thus 
The Melon Apple, an 
American variety, is most prolific and of good 


and of superior flavour. 
quality, but requires a warm soil. Ona claye 
soil I do not advise its culture. 
excellent, and 


cropper. Sandringham is 


Wealthy, an American variety, very free. To 
Most of the 


the above I must add the Queen. 
Russets are fair croppers. Lady Sudeley is a 
regular cropper. King of Pippins, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and Sturmer are all noted for crop and 
quality. Beauty of Kent, Ribston Pippin, 
Reinette du Canada, Braddick’s Nonpareil, 
Margil, Lady Henniker, Duchess of Gloucester, 
and several of the Calville section also do well 
as cordons, G. W. 





Strawberry soil.—I have seen this 
favourite fruit bearing abundantly on land 
totally different in character. In the red ferru- 
ginous loam of Central India the crop was very 
abundant, though the berries were medium- 
sized yet full flavoured. In a very hot part of 
Upper Bengal a persevering horticulturist raised 
plants of the best kinds from seeds collected by 
friends in England. He was noted for his large 
cultivation and remunerative results. He 
obtained several cartloads of burnt residue from 
the brick kilns (containing-a large percentage of 









On heavy, clay 
soil I would omit a few of the above. For 
dessert there is even a wider selection. The 
most prolific variety is Baumann’s Red Winter 
Ihave never known this variety fail, 
| and the fruits are of excellent quality. Cox’s 
Pomona is likewise excellent for the purpose 


With me the 
handsome Peasgood’s Nonsuch is not a free 


. sunshine, 


Climbers are now growing freely, and Tecomas and other 
strong-growing things should be well thinned and regulated 
before the young shoots get entangled together. Acacias 
and other strong-growing things planted out in borders 
should be pruned into shape. When Japanese and Ghent 
Azaleas go out of bloom clear off faded blossoms and move 
to another house to complete and partially ripen growth 
before plunging outside. The same remark applies to all 
forced plants if they are to be of any further use for 
forcing. Double Primulas have now pretty well done 
flowering for the season, and should be mulched with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre to induce the formation of roots round the 
collar for the purpose of increasing stock, or the plants 
may be cut up and cuttings inserted singly in small pots 
in sandy peat, and plunged in hot-bed for a time ; but the 
former method is best and yields more and better plants. 
Good habited Fuchsias are suitable for baskets for summer 
work ; the flowers show to better cdvantage when sus- 
pended above the line of sight. The early-flowerirg 
Cyclamens should now be gradually dried off on a shelf in 
a cool-house. The same treatment will suit Freesias. A 
group of Amaryllis mixed with Ferns will now have a 
brilliant effect. Vallota purpurea may now be repotted, if 
necessary ; but if the plants are in good condition repotting 
may not be necessary, as, like the Eucharis Lily, they 
resent much disturbance of the roots. Years ago we ured 
this Amaryllisin the stove, but they do better with cooler 
treatment. I have seen good specimens grown in cottage 
windows, and our plants are all turned into cold-frames in 
the full sunshine to ripen growth—very often with the 
lights off. Lilium longiflorum will now make charming 
groups mixed with Ferns or foliage plants. This bulb 
seems to have a better constitution than its variety Harrisi. 
Strong bulbs will produce three spikes of bloom in 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots. Hydrangeas japonica and Dr. Hogg are 
very showy now and are among the easiest things to grow. 
Potin good loam and old manure, and prune into shape 
after flowering. A blue tinge may be given to the blos- 
soms by mixing a small quantity of iron filings with the 
svil. Cuttings of the ends of the young shoots will 
strike in sandy soil in a little bottom-heat, and each little 
plant will carry one large head of bloom next spring in a 
5-inch pot. Tea and other Roses are now very beautiful 
under glass ; the blossoms come so clean and fresh. Roses 
in a cut state require only their own foliage when arranged 
in the vase, and should not be crowded. Palms, Dracznas, 
and other foliage plants should be repotted now, if 
required. Any plant which may have been overwatered 
daring winter should have the old washed-out soil 
removed from the roots, and repotted in sweet, fresh, turfy 
compost. 

Stove. 

This house will be very interesting now with so many 
plants making fresh young growth. Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides is a sweet thing just now in a cool stove; may 
be grown in a cool-house, but it looks so much fresher and 
nicer where warmth is given. There will also be plenty 
of colour where Crotons and Dracenas are grown. Young 
shoots of Orotons will strike now in a brisk bottom-heat 
inpeat and sand. Old plants of Dracenas should be cut 
up for increase of stock. Every joint of an old well-ripened 
stem will make a plant in due time, as there are dormant 
buds in each joint which only require a close, brisk bottom- 
heat to start into growth. Divide the variegated form of 
Cyperus alternifolius. This makes a charming table 
plant when well grown; but, like that other nice little 
decorative plant, Caladium argyrites, no one seems to have 
enough of it. Sow seeds of Asparagus plumosus, and 
work up stock by other means. If possible, a few plants 
should be planted out in a warm-house to supply trailing 
shoots for cutting. There is also a demand for cut Smilax, 
which ought to be met. This isa tuberous-rooted plant and 
is easily raised from seeds sown in heat now. May be 
grown in a warm greenhouse ; but to obtain long sprays 
quickly for cutting give it heat. See that nothing wants 
for water, but be careful with newly-potted plants, as if 
the soil gets soured at the start the plants cannot thrive. 
A thin shade will be necessary probably on bright days, 
but do not use it till the plants appear distressed with the 
Ferns will want a little shade, but Orotons and 
Dracnas will not lay on colour in the shade. 


Vinery. 


It is a misfortune if the vineries have now to be full of 
plants. Not only does their presence tend to make ths 
atmosphere stuffy, but there is often a difficulty in moving 
about the house and giving the necessary attention to the 
lateral growth, and where this is allowed to extend some 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 


to under ‘‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 


a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
resulis, 
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check may be given in its removal, and, besides, when the 
main leaves are crowded with laterals they cannot get 
that leathery texture which a free circulation gives. 
Every effort should therefore be made to clear out most of 
the plants now. Bedding plants may go outside into 
temporary shelters. This will give an opportunity to get 
at the borders, and water and top-dress when necessary. 
Thinning the berries should not be delayed when large 
enough to show which berries are taking the lead. Be 
cautious in giving front air. Cold draughts are one of the 
causes of the presence of rust and mildew. If there is the 
least fear of mildew rub a little sulphur on the pipes, if the 

ipes are not likely to get hot enough to fume the sulphur ; 
But this very rarely happens. Keep fire-heat in late 
houses till the summer is fairly established, which is 
seldom before July is well in. 


Melons 

will stand a good chance in frames now if the beds have 
been well put together. Years ago every man employed 
in a garden understood the way to make a hot-bed that 
would produce a steady, lasting heat; but the case is 
different now, as in many gardens hot water has taken the 
place of the warm mixture of manure and leaves. Melons 
must have bottom-heat, and a bed to last should be made 
of well-fermented materials, and be of substantial eize in 
proportion to the frame. 


Tomatoes Under Glass. 

Avoid everything in the nature of stuffiness, and keep 
up the circulation in dull weather by the use of moderate 
fire-heat. Plants swelling a crop should be mulched and 
receive liquid-manure. All side growthsthould be removed 
when small. Tomatoes do not require very rich soil at 
the beginning ; gross plants do not set their fruit well. A 
sound loam, fairly firm, will always give good results. It 
is not wise to plant Tomatoes more than three j ears in the 
same soil. 

Window Gardening. 

It is interesting to watch the growth of young plants, 
hence those who raise seedlings and strike cuttings at 
home get more enjoyment out of their flowers than those 
who buy their plants in blossom, and the results are more 
lasting. A plant raised in a warm-house, forced with 
stimulants, soon fades when itichanges hands. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Narcissi, Tulips, and Hyacinths have made a'‘brave 
show. During the last few years most people have planted 
them in greater numbers, especially 1n the out-of-the-way 
places where they can remain from year to year undis 
turbed. The common single and double Daffodils are 
specially suited for planting under fruit-trees in the 
orchard or along the hedge side. Snowdrops may be 
treated in the same way. Tulips may be plantei in good- 
sized patches in the shrubbery. I like to see them in 
separate colours, so that each variety may form a good 
patch of colour. Wireworms are very fond of Tulips, but 
do not care so much for Daffodils or Hyacinths. Iwasina 
garden a few days ago where nearly every Tulip in several 
beds had been destroyed by wireworms, whilst Daffodils 
and Hyacinths in the same garden had escaped. The ingects 
had bored into the bulbs and induced decay. I was asked 
the other day how late in the season Roses might be 
planted. Roses may be planted out of pots any time, and 
where the plants are propagated at home under glass the 
epring-rooted cuttings or root-grafted plants may be 
turned out of the pots into well-prepared beds in June, 
and auseful autumn bloom obtained. Where Roses are 
forced early the young wood, taken off with or without a 
heel, will strike in the hot-bed, and will make flowering 
plants the same season. Thin early-sown annuals. Use 
the hoe often among growing plants. Put sticks to Sweet 
Peas. Trap wireworms in Carnation-beds. 


Fruit Garden. 


Look well after insects on fruit-trees, especially Peaches. 
Tobacco-powder is the best remedy, and the cheapest and 
easiest applied. Remove coverings from wall-trees every 
fine day, and replace at night if heavy curtains are eet 
Of course, fishing-nets obstruct light and air so much, and 
need not be taken off till removed altogether, and it is 
wonderful how much even a single thickness of netting 
shelters the blossoms. For many years I have used 
nothing else for wall-trees, but it is hardly safe to take 
them away altogether till the third week in May, especially 
in cold districts. The bottom of the nets should be 
stretched far enough from the wall to permit of persons 
walking by the side of the trees under the netting to do 
the disbudding, and use Tobacco-powder when necessary ; 
and at the beginning of the season there will probably be 
a few green or black-fly on the young growth, and if not 
destroyed the leaves will curl up and the insects more 
difficult to reach with the powder. Sir Charles Napier, 
when well done, is a fine Strawberry for late work under 
glass, but it is best confined to one good strong crown. 
Forced Strawberry-plants may be planted out for an 
autumn crop. Vicomtesse de Thury is a good variety for 
this purpose. If the plants are turned out of pots tread 
the soil firmly around them and mulch with good manure. 
Young Vines raised from eyes this season may be planted 
in new houses in good borders inside. Should have 
regular, steady warmth for some time, till end of June, at 
any rate. Moderate-sized wood that will ripen well is 
better than that which is overfed and gross. 


Vegetable Garden, 


Plant Scarlet Runners and French Beans freely now. 
Some of the climbing Fren+h Beans will be found useful. 
The tender herbs, Basil, Summer Savory, and Sweet 
Marjoram, may be sown outside in a warm spot. These 
are frequently raised under glass in heat and planted ont 
towards the end of the month or early in June. It is 
important to get such things early. Plenty of Chervil, 
Tarragon, etc., is always a necessity. Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, and other Winter Greens may be pinched out 
from seed-bed to get strong. They are often planted out 
straight from seed-bed, but very often where the ground 
is close cropped the land may not all be ready, and then 
the plants starve ; besides, it is better not toset out all the 
plants at once. Pot on Capsicums to get strong. These 
are sometimes grown in spare frames, but if strong plants 
are set out in June on a warm site they will do very well. 
Set out any Oabbage, including a few of the Red Dutch, 
which may be left in the seed-beds ; they will come in 
useful. Young Oabbages turning in will heart sooner if a 


strand of matting is tied round the leaves. Tie up 


Marrow plants are raised. Sow Cardoons in trenches, 
prepared in the same way as for Celery, only a little 
further apart. The seeds may be planted in patches about 
15 inches apart, three or four seedsin a patch. If all the 
seeds grow, reduce to one when the strongest can be seen. 
Celery may be sown in a prepared bed thinly for Jate plant- 
ing. There plants will not run so soon in spring. Plant 
out Leeks raised under glass. It isa good plan to keepa 
few young Cucumber-plants in stock now. 


these ready as soon as land is vacant, and plant the ridges 


cold-frames and various other temporary structures. The 
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which never freezes hard. I keep them, as I find they 
clear off a large quantity of slugs, sowpigs, and insects.— 
OLIFTON. 


Lettuces when large enough. Plant out Oauliflowers 
raised under glass. See that a good stock of Vegetable 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


484—Pinus (Montana).—There can be no better soil 
for the Pinus than what you have, if a little leaf-soil and 
grit could be worked into it. 

485—Petunias (Novice).—You could not have treated 
your Petunias better, and with brighter and warmer days 
they will soon make rapid progress. 

486—Perennial Japanese Hop (Forty First).— 
We presume you mean the variegated variety of our com- 
mon Hop (Humulus Lupulus variegatus). 

487—‘Stalky” Ferns (J. C. Smith).—The Ferns 
are evidently starved. Pot them at once, and keep them 
nearer the glass. A dense shade is hurtful. 

488—Male Aucuba (Antoinette).—This has smaller, 
narrower, and more divided leaves than the female variety, 
which, of course, is the one that bears the berries. 


489—Disposing of heating apparatus (Z. P.). 
—wWe think the best way would be to advertise it, as you 
are almost sure to dispose of it in that way at a better 
price than if you offered it to a dealer. 


490—Hy drangea paniculata grandiflora not 
growing (G. W. Wells).—Have you cut the plant 
down? If not, do so at once, and new shoots will come 
from the bottom. This is hardier than H. Hortensia. 


491—Hot- water pipes (Amateur).—We do not 
know of such an apparatus. Oannot name individual 
makers. Apply to one of the firms that advertise in 
GARDENING ; you will then get all the information 
desired. 


492—-Seedling Cherry (4. Maze).—Very few 
Cherries come true from seed; in fact, much time is lost 
in testing. We would advise you to bud in July, and if 
you do not succeed you could then graft in the early 
spring. 

4983—Primulas (Novice).—The coloured and the 
largest white Primulas are seedlings of P. sinensis. The 
smaller light-coloured flower appears to be P. obconica 
This is a very pale lilac. If not, we fail to recognise the 
bloom sent. 

494—Rose of Sharon (Mary).—This is Hypericum 
calycinum, and is a very handsome covert plant. It will 
thrive in any moderately shady place where the soil is 
fairly light. Its big yellow flowers are a pleasure to see. 
Apply to publisher about index. You can get it, no 
doubt. 

495—Cucumbers losing their fruit( Champion). 
—Your temperature is not high enough. We fear it goes 
lower than you are aware of at night. Give more warmth, 
lees air, and more moisture, and stop all shoots at two 
joints beyond the fruit; this assists swelling. We fear 
your heat fluctuates. 


496— Heliotrope (Novice).—Your pot is large, unless 
the plant be also beyond the usual dimensions. We would 
not prune, but simply pinch out the points of young 
growih, and thus induce breaks lower down. A compost 
of leaf-soil and loam, with a little sand and decayed stable- 
manure, will do. Heliotropes enjoy a moist and rather 
warm atmosrphere. 

497—Air-plant (A. E. Cotterill).—We thought it was 
very probable that your so-called Air-plant was nothing 
of the kind. The leavessent do not belong to Aérides, the 
genus generally spoken of as Air-plants. Yours is one of 
the Hoyas. It needs a sandy loam and peat in equal 
proportions, a warm greenhouse temperature, and 
frequent syringing. Do not over-water, and if possible 
turn out into a narrow border and grow upon a wall. 


498—Narcissus poeticus not true (Ll. A. 
Russell),— It is impossible that bulbs of N. poeticus can 
have changed into single yellow Daffodils. If your flowers 
of N. poeticus have borne seeds from pollen of yellow 
Daffodils it is possible that the yellow seedlings have 
appeared unknown to you. Itis often assumed that one 
plant ‘“‘turns into another,” but the assumption nearly 
always is the result of ignorance or erroneous conclusions 
from imperfect observation. 


499—Cactus not flowering (Failure).—You are 
treating )our Cactus right, but you cannot force them to 
bloom. The plants seem healthy, and if you could give 
them a warm greenhouse during winter, keeping them 
rather dry at the roots, there is little doubt but what 
plenty of bloom would result. As the red variety flowers 
with you, the white will probably do the same in time. 
Although they will live in a room all winter, to do them 
well necessitates a greenhouse shelter at that period. 


500—Thrips on Vines (Anwious).—You need not be 
afraid of thrips if you fumigate once a fortnight, doing 
the work when the Vines are dry and after the sun has 
left the house. Fumigate as soon as the bunches have set, 
but be careful not to allow the Tobacco to flame, and far 
better do the work several nights in succession than too 
strong a dose at one time. This is far better than 
syringing with mixture; the latter is only necessary if 
Vines are badly infested. Nicotine is superior to Tobacco, 
but needs care. 


501—Daffodils and Narcissus bulbs not 
flowering (Abbey).—Whenever Narcissi do not flower 
the best rule is to dig them as soon as their leaves turn 
yellow in July, clean them, and replant not later than 
August, as they are betterin the soil than exposed to the 
air. It is, of course, convenient for salesmen to store 
their bulbs, but most growers replant as soon after dying 
as possible. A light, sandy loam suits Narcissi generally, 
and if your soil is cold and stiff you may add sand or fine 
gravel with advantage. Bone-dust and wood-ashes, well 
dug into the soil, form the best manure for all bulbs. On no 
account use crude farmyard or other manures.—F. W, 
BURBIDGE. 

5022—Rhubarb bolting (Constant Reader).—All 
Rhubarb in good condition shows seed freely at this season. 
Some years it is earlier than others. You must pull out 
the seed-stalks, as this weakens the plant, and it will soon 
make increased growth. Do not cut, but pull seed growth 
out bodily. Wescarcely understand your question as to 


E. Hoppay. 





THH COMING WEEHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from May Ist 
to May Sth. 


Prepared trenches for early Celery. We like to get 


with Lettuces, etc. Planted a cool-house with Tomatoes. 
Bedding plants are for the most part now hardening off in 


beds devoted to spring-flowering plants are too bright to 
be disturbed yet. It is generally a week or two into June 
before the beds can be cleared, but there is not much lost 
by this, as the ‘‘Geraniums” and other plants for these 
beds are grown on in larger pots, and will be more or less 
in flower when planted out. We have a heap of charred 
vegetable refuse waiting to be worked into the beds when 
cleared. The plants grow very fast in it, and flower 
profusely. Something of this kind is required, especially 
on heavy land when broken up Jate. Planted Scarlet 
Runners. Planted a bed of Princess May Violet. This 
is a strong grower, and bears large flowers and long stalks. 
Our stock has been grown under glass for winter flowering. 
Shall try it outside this ceason. It seems to have Russian 
blood init. Shifted on young Begonias and Gloxinias. 
What beautiful things Amaryllises are! We have just in 

vested in a few fresh varieties, and hope hereafter to raise a 
few seedlings and work upstock. Everybody with a warm 
greenhouse should grow them. They are not much 
trouble, as they rest all winter and want scarcely any 
water till the flower-spikes appear. They are really 
gorgeous things, and such handsome collections as I have 
seen lately makes one feel covetous. Planted Green 
Windsor Beans and Marrow Peas. The hoe is very often 
at work now among growing crops in the kitchen garden 

Peas are staked as soon as fairly up, before tendrils form. 
We grow Winter Spinach largely, and at this eeason cut it 
down with a knife and pick the leaves off after. It checks 
seeding, and a new growth starts away from the base and 
prolongs the season. Dusted a little Tobacco-powder 
among the young growth of the outdoor Peaches, as we 
do not want fiies on the trees. Took the last batch of pot- 
Strawberries indoors. These will carry us on till the 
plants on the early border have ripe fruit on them. We 
grow a good many alpine Strawberries to come in after 
the Jarge-fruited kinds are over, and the first flowers are 
cut off the alpines to give strength to the second crop of 
blossoms. These beds are always mulched rather heavily 
in spring with short stable-manure to keep the roots cool 
and moist and increase the size of the fruit. - Potted off a 
lot of seedling Ferns from boxes. Will be kept close and 
shady till established. Sowed seeds of AraJia Sieboldi and 
Grevillea robusta in heat. Filled a lot of 5-inch pots with 
Ciub Mosses of various kinds. These make useful decora- 
tive stuff inautumn and winter. We also grow a lot of the 
beautiful variegated Grass Eulalia japonica. Divided in 
spring and helped on in heat some can be made useful. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Quertes and aniwere ave interied in 
GARDENING free 0 charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid doun for their guidance. All communications 
fcr insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
rhould be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to prese some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately follcuing the receipt of their 
e«mmunication. 


Answers (which, with the exceptlicn of such ag cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title ateced 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige ws by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
once. Condrtions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question mau often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
ag some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 





481—Pot-pourri.—Kindly give me recipe for making 
pot-pourri—a simple one, if possible ?—CounTEss. 

482—Glory Peas (Clianthus puniceus and 0. Dam- 
pieri).—I should be very much obliged if you would kindly 
give me full particulars as to the culture of each of these 
Clianthuses? My garden is rather exposed, near Read- 
ing. I have a cold greenhouse, or nearly so, facing south. 

483—Hedgehogs.—Can you or any correspondent 
help me in this? I have had both old and young ones, 
and find they die after abouteighteen months. They have 
had bread and milk several times a week, and their winter 
burrow has been jn a heap of dry leaves in a lean-to house, 
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planting Leeks up Celery trenches, after Celery has been green or winter things. 
planted. You cannot grow both in the same trenches. If 
you mean on the ridges, it is not at all a good Pee: as 
when moulding is finished, your Leeks will be high and 
dry, and not in the most favourable condition. Much 
better plant in trenches or deep drills. Your Celery will 
not be cleared in time to plant Leeks. 


5083—Peach-trees sickly (H. G. A.) —Your trees 
are cankered. Peaches and Nectarines under glass are 
liable to canker with the best treatment and shading. The 
trees are 80 prone to canker. The trees first fail at the 
portion grafted or budded, and in some cases the roots are 
too deep, but in your case it is the shading by the trellis 
and trees which has done the mischief. You can soon 
ascertain condition of other trees by cutting back, also 
colour of foliage will show if canker is present. You may 
grow these fruits to advantage, but not shade in any way. 
Young trees will soon crop. It is useless to retain those 
attacked if they have lost much wood. You see Vines are 
not on other stocks. They will alsostand more shade. 


504—Annuals for shady places, ete. (C. Lance). 
—A few good annuals for your purpose would be Sweet 
Alyssum, Arabis alpina, Nemophilas, Zinnias, Tagetes, 
Sweet Sultan, Saponaria calabrica, Godetias, Clarkias, and 
Calliopsis. Leave the Freesias and Alliums alone until 
they die down, when treat the bulbs in the ordinary way. 
There is a vast variety of Ipomzas, and you do not say 
whether yours belong to one class or not. Generally, 
they may be transplanted into a rather light, but rich 
loam, and allowed to grow at will. Some of the Ipomeag 
are hardy, and the same applies to Hibiscus, there being 
hardy and stove annuals, as well as hardy herbaceous 
perennials, stove and greenhouse evergreen shrubs of the 
Hibiscus If you will say which yours are we will give a 
fuller reply. Allium descendens enjoys a sandy loam, and 
is best grown in pots under cool greenhouse treatment. 
The flowers are purple, borne in clusters upon a stem 
about 1 foot high. 


50—Planting a small flower - border 
(Amateur) —You would do better to confine yourself to 
hardy plants; but, as you wish us to recommend a 
different system of planting the same subject, we gladly 
accede to your request. Instead of planting in rows as 
last year, mass the plants, as by this means you will secure 
better results. Clumps of say half-a-dozen each of Pansies 
—the tufted forms are the best—Begonias, Asters, Stocks, 
Gladioli, and Carnations will be far more effective and 
create something new for you to look upon. This plan of 
massing shows many of our simple hardy flowers off to 
greater advantage than when they are dotted singly here 
and there in a border, or shown in uniform rows in such 
positions. The Pansies may be used as an edging to your 
border, arranging the plants two or three deep. In the 
place of the Dahlias for an autumn display, use early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, as they are far hardier and 
the following sorts equally pretty: Harvest Home, 
crimson and gold; Mme. Marie Masse, mauve ; Francois 
Vuillermet, peach; Ambroise Thomas, reddish-bronze ; 
Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, old-gold ; and Ryecroft Glory, 
bronzy-yellow. 


506—Euphorbia splendens.—I have three plants 
in 5-inch pots. They were cuttings struck last summer. 
They have been flowering more or less for three or 
four months, and there are still a few flowerson the plants, 
which are kept in a warm stove. When should they be 
potted, and soil suitable for same? I am told they should 
be kept quite dry for three months torest them. Informa- 
tion respecting their culture would oblige.—VrEnus. 


*,* Rest them for atime, say a couple of mnths ; then 
cut them down, while still keeping them quite dry at the 
roots. After two or three weeks pot up into a rich compost 
of turfy loam and leaf-soil, with a dash of coarse sand, 
and grow on as before. September is a good time to repot. 


507-Making liquid cow-manure.—What are 
the best proportions of water and solid for liquid cow- 





















































wall uncovered? Could I plant now ?—Deryon. 
*,.* All the plants named weuld be suitable. 


is rather streng-growing. 


Solanum jasminoides would be charming. 


to the Euonymus. 


specimen sent. 
bear a single fruit. It isavery old tree. 
to it ?—CHERRY-TREE, 


Surther particulars. 


shows no signs of blossom. 
a remedy ?—G. P 


spring. 
large for that. 


45 inches 6 feet from the ground. 
with large, spreading branches. 
state the age of it 7—BLENNEIM ORANGE. 
or othe: wise. 
but we have no information as to soil or position. 


centre. 
sun after about four o’clock in the afternoon. 


should 
READER. 


position required—Flowers : 


Kales, Leeks, and Brussels Sprouts. 


they do now. 


Would Obimonanthus fragrans, 
Solanum jasminoides, Bridgesia spicata, Clematis montana, 
Orategus pyracanthus, Euonymus japonicus albus-aureus, 
Lardizabala biternata be suitable for this, or for a west 


We should 
omit the Fuonymus and Pyracantha. Clematis montana 
Put in the Plumbago capensis. 
Choisya 
ternata (Winter Sweet) should not be forgotten. If you 
want evergreen things, the Myrtle would be preferable 


514—Cherry fiowers falling.—My Cherry-tree is 
covered with blossom, but the entire flower is fal ing, like 
It did the same last year, and did not 
What can I do 


*,* You do not tell us the aspect on which your Cherry 
is growing. The falling is either the result of dryness at 
root—if at foot of wall trees, are often adry—or,the result of 
canker. If tree is old we fear we cannot help you without 


515—Siberian Crab not flowering. —Some five 
years ago I planted a Siberian Crab, or Cherry Apple, and 
it has produced a tree about 7 feet high, but at present 
Can you suggest a reason and 


*,* Your tree to produce fruit must be grafted. It is 
now too late, and you will do well to have it done neat 
You may bud in July, but we fear the tree is tvo 


516—Age of Blenheim Orange Apple-tree.— 
I have a Blenheim Orange Apple-tree, a heavy cropper. 
The trunk measures 49 inches round at the base, and 
It is about 35 feet high, 
Would you estimate or 


*,* To estimate age of tree depends upon soil—if fertile 
We should say your treee is at least forty 
to fifty years old by size of trunk. It may be much older, 


517—Flowers and vegetables for garden.— 
I have a garden, 150 feet by 40 feet, with walk down 
One half is shaded by trees, and only gets a little 
The soil is 
rather stiff clay. Kindly say what will do well there? I 
like half flowers and half vegetables.—New 


*,* The following will be suitable for the soil and 
White Japan Anemone, 
Aquilegias, Day Lilies, Lily of the Valley, Gaillardias, 
Anchusa italica (Alkanet), Tufted Pansies (you should 
plant a good selection of these at once), Lilium umbella- 
tum, Primula japonica, and Delphiniums, but very few 
things succeed in such positions. Of vegetables select 
Putatoes, Broad Beans, roots in variety, Spinach, Broccoli, 


518—-Madonna Lilies not flowering.—In reply 
to your inquiry for further particulars, I should say that 
the soil in which my Madonna Lilies are growing is a 
light clay loam. They have been given no particular 
treatment expect that last November they were all 
mulched with a dressing of stable-manure, so that those 
that are doing well have had just the same treatment as 
those that failed. These latter do not look as if they were 
attacked by any insects, as their leaves are quite green 
and healthy. They, on the contrary, present the appear- 
ance of fine green clumps, but on closer inspection, there 
are about eight flower-stems (all originating from one 
bulb) which look very weak and do not flower—at least, 
they did not last year, when they looked just the same as 
A few of the bulbs have thrown up one 
single strong and healthy spike which promises to flower 
well, and these are quite close to the others and have been 


manure? How should I use nitrate of potash? May I use 


safely 1 oz. to a gallon of above ?—C. L. 


*,* You may give 1 cz. of the potash to a gallon of 
water for most plants, and cow-manure use liberally, say 


one barrowload to 40 gallons of water. 


£08 —Forget-me-nots.—I have some Forget-me-nots 
now in bloom. Will they be good next year, or ought I to 


sow fresh seed in July ?—Forty-rirst. 


*.* You can save the plants for another year, but it is 


advisable to sow fresh seed each year to keep up the stock. 


509—Propagating Passion-flower.—How is the 
Passion-flower propagated ? Could it be done out-of-doors 
in the Orange Free State ?—Mary. 


*,* The Passion-flower is propagated by cuttings about 
6 inches long, and taken off with a heel, or they are easily 
propagated by layers. They should strike well out-of-doors 
in the Orange Free State. 


510—Sulphate of ammonia.—I have purchased 
some sulphate of ammonia to use as liquid-manure or dry. 
Will you tell me how to use it, and in what quantity, for 
pee Ne Stk The soil is red sand, and very poor?— 
DAS Ds 


*,* Use it in the same proportions recommended for the 
nitrate of soda to ** Abbey,” and read our remarks about 
applying it to hardy plants. 


511—Shoots on Gooseberries.—Should I stub off 
the little shoots growing at the base of my Gooseberry 
bushes? The bushes were neglected by previous occupier, 
and have several main branches, but they bore well last 
year.—G. L. WELLS. 


*,* Yes, remove all sucker growths at base oy your 
Gooseberries. Allow main branches to make new wood. 


512—Cleansing ornamental tiles. — I have 
recently taken down an old staging in a greenhouse ; the 
ornamental tiles are covered with green slime, which I 
find very difficult to get off. Can you suggest anything 
that will remove it from the tiles? I have tried scrubbing 
with hot-water and soap.—E. CARMICHAEL, 


*.* Sand will remove the green on the ornamental tiles. 
Seater it thickly over the tiles and scrub well with a hard 
broom or serubbing-brush. 


513—Climbers under verandah.—What climbers 
could I plant in pots under a verandah covered with rolled 
glass, facing south? I have some Roses, but want ever- 






decaying away. 
which looked sound, but when broken showed tbat the 


treated just the same. The border they are in is on a slight 


incline and facing south. 


*,* We have now no doubt but that your bulbs*threw 
of so many offsets that they were not strong enough to 
Hower last season. If really healthy they will do so this 
It seems to 
have been a matter of over-reproduction only, and we 


year or next. Your soil is quite suitable. 


trust you will have some grand clumps in the Suture. 


519—-Growing Gardenias.—I have no heat, but 


have been very successful in growing indoor Freesias, 
Abutilons, Ferns of all sorts, etc. 


had the plants ?—G. W. WELLS. 


*,* You will not succeed in growing Gardenias, as a 
very warm temperature day and night 18 necessary, as you 


will see by referring to our previous number, March 16th. 


520—Dahlias.—I have read with considerable interest 


your article on ‘‘Some Choice Pompon Dahlias” in this 
weeks’ issue, April 24th, but as I have not much room 


should be pleased if you would tell me whether the 


Pompon and the Tom Thumb yarieties are the same or 
not, as I intend purchasing some Dwarf Dahlias? 


*,* The Pompon and Tom Thumb Dahlias are not the 
same. The last-mentioned are very dwarf, 18 inches to 
2 feet high, but we have no love for such squat things. 
There are no really dwarf Dahlias except these, but how 
dwarf do you want the plants to be 2 


521—Treatment of young Dates.—!I put in six 
common Date-stones in a 6-inch pot. Tomy surprise they 
all grew, and are about 6 inches high and look like seedling 
Palms. Are they worth growing? Do they flower or 
fruit? Shall I pot them off singly, or put themin a larger 
pot as they are? What heat dothey require? Ihave kept 
them so far in Cucumber-house on shelf near glass.— 
DATE. 


*,* When the plants are large enough, pot of singly into 
60 size pots in a compost of turfy loam, with a Little peat 
and sand, and grow in a temperature from 60 degs. to 
64 degs. Syringe twice a day to check red-spider. No 


fruit will be got until the plants are very large. 


522—Old Apple-tree decaying.—I have a very 
old Apple-tree in my town garden which is gradually 
A storm lately broke a large branch 


wood was rotten. It bore tolerably well last year. Ido 
not in the least care about the fruit, but could I use any 





Could I grow 
Gardenias? If so, how would I set about it, supposing I 


means to lengthen the life of the tree? It forms sucha 
nice shade, hanging almost like‘an umbrella, so that it is 
quite an ornament to the garden, I should be very sorry 
to let it die if I can help it.—KaTuLEEn. 


*,* We fear ycu can do little to assist the tree ; it i3 past 
assistance. We have seen such trees take a new leare of 
life by carefully thinning out old wocd and allowing tree 
to make new—that is, to allow more light to the centre o, 
tree. At any rate, a little thinning would give vigour. 


523—Plants for greenhouse.—I have lately taken 
a house with large greenhouse attached to it. Ihave had 
no experience of one before. Will you kindly tell me 
through your columns what I could grow without fires and 
with artificial manure? Could I grow Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers aud Roses? If so, what kind of manure should 
I get ?—PERPLEXED. 

*,* You could grow Tomatoes in summer. Plant out 
now in large pots filled with loamy soil, and also such 
Roses as Maréchat Niel, Safrano, and William Allen 
Richardson. We shuld advise you to read carefully the 
articles published in GARDENING on the ‘‘ Lady-Amateur’s 
Greenhouse.” 


524—Tomatoes in pits.—What is the proper treat- 
ment of Tomatoes planted out in pits. and particularly 
what shoots should be pinched, and when ?—S. 


*,* Train your Tomatoes to «ne stem and allow a free 
growth for several feet, when the plants will then push 
out lateral cr side growths with a flower truss at base or at 
the first or second joints. Pinch back laterals to the flower 
or at least to within cne joint, but so much depends upon 
the vigour of your plant. This pinching yu must follow 
up weekly, stepping quite close as advised, and in very few 
cases you may reduce leaf growth—that is, cut a portion of 
leaves. Do not feed until you have a good set, also allow a 
free circulation of air in bright weather. Do not shade at 
all, and in a close house leave alittle top air on ventilators 
at night. Allow main shoot to eatend if house permits. 


525—Pollen on Austrian Brier Rose.—Can 
anyone tell me if the Austrian Copper Brier Rose ever has 
any pollen, as I have failed to discover anything in the 
nature of a powder on it ?—M. B. 


*,* Yes, quite as much as the generality of Roses. ‘ It 
has been much used in hybridising for the beautiful 
Hybrid Sweet Briers. 


526—Stocking a small conservatory.—Will 
you kindly advise me how to stock my small conservatory 
at Hampstead? It opens from sitting-room, but has no 
heating apparatus. Two sides are wall, and two sides 
facing east and south are glass. It is about 14 feet by 
7 feet, and hasa very high glass roof, I want something that 
will look green in the winter, without heat. I have a few 
climbing Roses and “Geraniums,” and some Ferns. 
Would Myrtle do, or the evergreen Virginian Creeper? I 
have no other place in which to put plants that are out of 
flower.—HAmMrsTRaD. 


*,* Yes, Myrtle would do well in your house. We are 
publishing a list of subjects suitable for cold and warm 
greenhouse ; also for other positions and purposes. You 
will find the names of suitable subjects included in that 
series of short notes. 


527-Yellow and white flowers for boat. — 
I want by June 22nd next a quantity of yellow or white 
blooms to decorate a boat for Venetian féte, some that 
will last well when cut, and be very showy. What kinds 
of plants can I grow that will be suitable? I have plenty 
of garden, and a small greenhouse.—A. M. L. 

*.* You are giving yourself less than two months in 
which to get the desired flowers, and this is quite. impos- 
sible from seed or cuttings. Youcan purchase plants of 
Madonna Lilies, Canterbury Bells, Guelder Rose, HAy- 
drangeas, and White Marguerites to supply white, and 
Calceolaria, Doronicum, Sweet Sultan, and Yellow Mar- 
guerites to supply yellow flowers ; but you have left it much 
too late to be at all certain of success. 


5283—Cobeea scandens. — Kindly say whether the 
above plant will grow out-of-doors in summer on a sunny 
wall in the suburbs? I have had it in a cool greenhouse 
for two years. The first year it bloomed well, last year it 
had but two blossoms on it, and I think it might do better 
outside. If it may be put out, shall I plunge the pot, or 
should I take it out of the pot, and how soon may it be 
put outside ?—MAVOURNEEN. 


*,* You can grow the Cobea scandens in the cpen. 
Plant out by the middle of June, and afford a rich soil. 
If in a large pot we would plunge it in the pot and water 
freely. Too gross a growth will not flower satisfactorily. 


529—-Changing Hydrangea-flowers to blue. 
—I have now in flower in greenhouse four Hydrangeas in 
45-inch pots struck from cuttings last autumn. They have 
been grown on single stem, one bloom on each plant, and 
are quite 12 inches across. The colour of the flowers is a 
creamy-white. _Ishould be pleased to know how to change 
the colour of the flowers to blue, as I have seen some 
flowers of a blue colour.—VENUs. 


*.* Hydrangeas turn blue from certain qualities inthe 
soil. You can propagate from a deep blue-coloured plant, 
and still not retain this desirable colour. A little alum 
dissolved in the water used will often cause it. Small 
portions of iron in the soil have occasionally the same 
effect, but you cannot ensure this colour. A plant may 
bloom pink one year, cream, or pale blue the neat, and this 
without having been disturbed at the roots. We have 
verified these extreme and extraordinary changes in more 
than one instance. Try the alum and iron upon one or 
two of your plants. 


530—Artificial manure for sandy soil.—What 
is the best artificial manure for light sandy soil? How and 
when should it be used, and in what quantity ?—S. 


*,* Opinions vary much as to the best manure. So 
much depends upon the ercp grown and in a single 
question we cannot define all. Neither does our space per- 
mit. Guano is good for light soil, applied as a winter 
dressing at rate of 1cwt. to quarter of acre, or half the 
quantity as a top-dressing in showery weather. Nitrate. 
of soda is a strong feeder applied at rate of guano, but as 
a surface-dressing. Fish-monure for many crops is very 
good, especially for Seakale and Asparagus, and at rate ef 
3 cewts. to 5 cwts. per acre. We find it best to vary the 





















































Jfoods—say give one, then another, not always one kind. 
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531—Nitrate of soda as a liquid-manure.— 
In what quantity and how often should this be used for 
plants in herbaceous border. Also is it good for Roses, 
Lilies, and Carnations? Would Peruvian guano be a 
better manure than nitrate of soda for plants such as 
the above and hardy perennials generally, also hardy 
annuals 7—ABBEY. 

*.* Use in the proportion of 4 oz. to every eight square 
awards, or say 1} cwt. to the acre. As a liquid use it at 
the strength of 40z toagallon of water. Take care to 
keep it away fromthe leaves. Wedonot care about apply- 
ing to mixed borders. Hardy plants should not need tt 1f 
the border has been well prepared. Guano is an excellent 
manure. 


532—Half-hardy annuals.—I have a bed planted 
with Tulips, which I intend to use afterwards for half- 
hardy annuals. What treatment should I give the bed 
after lifting the Tulips, and will the Tulips do for planting 
again next year ?— RENFREWSHIRE, 

*.* Yes, the Tulips will serve again ; but you must wait 
until they have ripened off before lifting, and then store in 
a cool but dry place. You do not say the nature of your 
soil, so that we can only advise you to move it well and 
add a little stable-manure or decayed vegetable refuse 
before planting the annuals. 


533—Artificial manure for Onions —I should 
like further information about the Onion of last week. 
The soil is moist, some of it mixed,and the other inclined 
to be clay. Situation moist.—E. W. 


*.* Use nitrate of soda at rate of 1} cut. to 3 cwt. per 
acre for Onions in showery weather. Guano at rate of 
3 oz. to square yard, or double quantity for poor land, or 
as a liquid-manure at rate of 1 peck to 80 galions of 
water. 


534—Annual Roses.—I was just going to write to 
you to ask you to give me some information on the subject 
of annual Roses through the medium of your valuable 
paper, when the last number of it (April 17th) arrived with 
a notice in it from ‘‘C. B.” as to his experience of them. 
I regret to say that mine has been very similar. I gota 
packet of seed in February, and immediately sowed it in 
a box, adhering exactly to the directions on the packet, 
and also written by the firm from which I had it. The 
box I placed in a cold frame ; at the same time I put three 
or four seeds in a pot and placed it in a mild bed in propa- 
gator. Inthe box now, after two months, there are four 
seeds showing, but the husks or shell of the seed has not 
fallen off the little seedling, as it usually does a day or two 
after it appears above the soil. None of the seeds in the 
propagator have germinated. I fancy the seed is old and 
weak, and when the annual Roses bloom in six weeks, as 
advertised to, the seed is fresh. I shall be glad for any 
information on the subject, and to hear someone else’s 
experience.—M. L. T. 

*.* We have found no difficulty in raising the annual 
Roses. It only needs a little care, similar to most other 
seedlings. Insects are very troublesome when germinating, 
and as leaf-mould is more subject to insects than ordinary 
loam, it may be your compost was affected in that way. 
You treated them correctly, but a medium between the 
cold-frame in February and the propagator would have 
beenan advantage. By-the-way, annualis not the correct 
name ; the plants flower for many seasons. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plante or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GarpEnine ILLUs- 
TRATED, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—C. Lance.—Anthurium Scher- 
zerianum, the ‘‘ Flamingo-flower,” and a native of Costa 
Rica. It created considerable interest when first sent 
over. It, of course, requires a stove temperature. 
W. T.—1, Veratrum nigrum; 2, Flower had dropped, 
apparently a Peach; 3, Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis) ; 
4, Arum italicum ; 6, Centaurea moschata ; 6, Eupatorium 
riparium ; 7, Send in flower; 8, Pandanus Veitchi. The 
white marks are due to the Marguerite-fly. Pinch the 
grubs when seen between finger and thumb. No insecti- 
cide strong enough can be used without injuring the 
plants. Remove and burn badly-infested leaves.— 
Breck.—Odontoglessum Hystrix.— Clonmeen.—Yes, you 
are correct ; it is a Dock, but we hope you will never grow 
it. We detest such variegated things as that. If you 
want a variegated plant for any purpose there are many 
better kinds. Destroy it. It has no monetary value.— 
Miss Ramsden.—The Balsam or Canadian Poplar, no 
doubt. B, T'.—White Rock Cress (Arabis albida).—— 
J. Bull.—1, Ornithogalum umbellatum; 2, Lungwort 
(Pulmonaria officinalis) ; 3, Allium neapolitanum ; 4, Lyme 
Grass (Elymus ‘renarius); 5, Kindly send fertile frond; 
6, Phlebodium aureum. Novice.—Cineraria maritima. 
Plant in box (labelled Watercress and Flower Girl’s 
Mission ).—lIris tuberosa. 

Name of fruit.—Mrs. Robinson.—We should say 


Hollandbury, but the fruits had gone considerably past 
their best. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be giad tf readers would remember that we 
do not answer | 9 pt by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


J. Dxzvis.—“ Burbidge’s Propagation of Plants,” pub- 


lished by Blackwood and Sons, London, will suit you. It 
is twelve shillings. 





LAW. 


—_—— 


Nuisance caused to garden by a 
neighbour’s hedge (A. /.).—As your 
neighbour’s hedge is some 15 feet in height, and 
divides his garden from your garden, it will 
necessarily be the means of depriving your 
garden of some air, and possibly also of some 
light and heat. Butno matter how high it may 
be, you cannot compel your neighbour to cut it 
or top it. If the lateral shoots or branches 
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overhang (or grow over) your land you should 
give your neighbour written notice to cut them 
back, and in case of his default you may cut 
them back yourself. But you must cut no 
portion that is upon or over his land—you can 
only cut those portions that are upon or over 
your own land—and you must remember that his 
fence will be set back a little distance within his 
boundary and that your land begins on your 
side of the boundary, 


Right of tenant to remove fruit- 
trees and fruit-bushes.—lI believe that 
when a tenant gives up a garden the landlord 
may prevent him from removing trees, such as 
Apple-trees, Pear-trees, etc. Can the landlord 
also prevent the tenant from removing bushes, 
such as Gooseberry-bushes, Currant-bushes, etc., 
and shrubs ?—INQUIRER. 

*.* You are right; the tenant of a private 
garden cannot remove any trees he has planted, 
no matter what may be the nature of the trees. 
Neithercan such a tenant removeany fruit-bushes 
nor any shrubs; in fact, such a tenant cannot 
even remove a border of Rox planted by himself. 
Strictly speaking, such a tenant cannot even 
remove any flowers he has planted, for by plant- 
ing they become affixed to the freehold, and in 
general everything that is permanently affixed 
by the tenant to the freehold then and there 
becomes the property of the landlord. 





POULTRY. 

Breeds of Fowls (Irs. W.).—I cannot 
admit the Langshan to be a cross-bred bird. 
I distinctly remember it being introduced 
into this country and the hubbub caused by 
those who contended the Fowls to be Black 
Cochins. The Orpington is admitted to have 
Langshan, Minorca, and Plymouth Rock blood 
in its composition. The Golden Wyandotte 
has a Hamburgh comb ; its tinted eggs are a 
proof that there is Asiatic blood, probably 
Cochin, whilst other breeds have probably been 
called upon to assist. Please do not think that 
I intend to imply that the Orpingtons and 
Wyandottes are cross-bred birds. ‘They must 
now be recognised as pure breeds, because they 
reproduce themselves with tolerable accuracy ; 
they are, in each case, a recently manufactured 
breed.— DouLTING. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, OROHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Tomato-salad.—The Italian way: Cut 
i lb. of ripe Tomatoes in slices, put them ina 
soup-plate, mince up a green Chilli, also some 
Chives or young Onions. Add these, and pour 
over them a mixture of salad-oil one large table- 
spoonful, one dessertspoonful Tarragon vinegar, 
one teaspoonful salt. Mix all well together by 
stirring with a silver fork.—W. H. L. 


BIRDS. 


MANAGEMENT OF CAGE BIRDS. 
Tue GREENFINCH (Loxia chloris).—This bird is 
common over the greater part of Kurope, and is 
especially plentiful in our islands, frequenting 
plantations, thick hedgerows, the borders of 
woods, and shrubberies. It breeds twice in the 
season, the nest being composed of Moss and 
wool, and lined with feathers and hair, which is 
usually built in a dense bush or hedge, the eggs 
being bluish-white, speckled with hght orange- 
brown. The Greenfinch is guilty of doing con- 
siderable harm in gardens and orchards, being a 
destroyer of fruit-buds and a picker-up of fresh- 
sown seeds. In captivity few birds become 
more tame and familiar, although little can be 
said in praise of their musical talents ; still, the 
call notes are clear and not unmusical. The 
bright olive-green and yellow plumage of the 
male of this species is very beautiful, but it is 
too well known to need a detailed description. 
It will readily pair with the Canary, but Canary- 
Greenfinch mules are of no great value. In cap- 
tivity the Greenfinch will consume all kinds of 
seeds, but should be supplied chiefly with Rape 
and Canary-seed, with the addition of a little 
Hemp. ‘These birds assemble in flocks on the 
approach of winter, and in company with 
Chaffinches and Yellowhammers visit stack- 
yards for the scattered grain as well as for 
shelter, and at this time numbers are captured 
by the bird-catchers for sale. 8. 8. G. 
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Plants Worth Buying. 


Unequalled Value. Carriage Paid for Cash, 
Geraniums, named, best var. only, 6 for 1/9 .. mt 
Geraniums, grand, new, and extra choice, 6 for 3/-., 





Doz.—s. d. 


ac 


Ivy-leaf Geraniums, best double var., 6 for 1/9 .. 0 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, nice plants, 2 for Is. 3d, 0 
Ageratum, Cannell’s dwarf blue, 7/- 100 Ps ee 3 
Coleus, tinest exhibition varieties, named <é = 9 
Campanula, lovely white hanging, 4for1/3 .. a> 0 
Calceolaria, extrastrong transplanted, Golden Gem 6 
5, Sparkler, gold-tipped, 2/3 doz.; lovely dark crimson 3 
Carnation Marguerite, 1/6 doz. ; finest double mixed 6 
Fuchsiasg, finest exhibition var., named, 6forl1/3 .. 0 
Gazania splendens, extra strong transplanted sd 9 
Hanging Lobelia, lovely dark blue, 8/6 100 . By 5 
Herbs.—Sage, Thyme, Lavender, Lemon Thyme, &c., 
large bushes, free on rail, 6 for 1s, 6d... << 6 


Mareuerites, large white, yellow, blue, 6for1/3 .. 
Passion-flowers, white or blue, 2forl3_.. ae 
Pentstemons.—Finest exhibition var. xd., 6, 1/6 
Plumbago capensis, white, 9d.; blue, 1/3; 1 each, 1/9. 
Pelargonium, Show, Regal, Spotted, 6for 2/3... 
Pinks Mrs. Sinkins, 1/9 doz. ; Her Majesty, 6 for1/>.. 
» Snowflake, 3/- doz. ; or in 4 lovely var., named 
Salvia patens, lovely blue, 4 for 1/3 “e, a - 
Three Phenomenal Fuchsias.—Phenomenal, 
6d.; rose ditto, 6d.; white ditto, 1s., or the 3 for 1s. 9d. 
Tropzolum Ball of Fire, true, lovely creeper, 4 for 1/3 
.. Fire King, magnificent new var., 2for1/3 .. ee 
Violas, white, blue, yellow, 1/6 doz. Pansies, xd. .. 
Cyclamen, Sutton’s magnificent strain, 6for1/9 .. 
Dahlias, the very best var., true to name, of Cactus, 
Show, or Pompone, 6 for 1/6 by -% aca aia 
Heliotrope, best named, Swanley Giant, etc., 6, 1/6 
Lobelias, Emp. William or Brighton Blue, 25 for 
ls. 3d; 3s. 64,100. White Queen or Snowball Imp., 
25 for 1s. 6d.; 43. 64d. 100. Nice bushy plants, guar- 
anteed true from cuttings. 
For Special Offer of New Chrysanthemums see last week. 
RIGG and FIXTER, 
NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS, CAVERSHAM, READING 


LISTER’S 
FLORIST FLOWERS. 


FANCY PANSIES !—Winner of the 
ONLY CHAMPIONSHIP GOLD MEDAL ever 
offered, besides numerous other Medals and 
1st Prizes in 796. LISTER’S COLLECTIONS 
are unrivalled, and for quality of plants 
cannot be excelled. 1 doz. very fine named vars., 
23. 6d.; 1 doz. extra fine do., 3s. 6d. ; 1 doz. very finest 
do., including several of 96 and Geo. McGregor, ’97, 5s. 


SHOW PANSIES.—! doz. very finest 
vars , 33. 6d. 


NEW BOOK ON THE PANSY and other 


Flowers, also Vegetavles. Every grower should have it. 
108 pp., cloth boards, 1s. 1d. 


VIOLAS ,—1 doz. finest varieties, including 


““Moziumbique,” new 97, 23. 6d. ; blue, white, yellow, or 
other bedding vars., 1s. 6d. doz ; 50, 5s. 3d. ; 100, 93. 6d. 


PENTSTEMONS.—1 doz. finest 


DOCORO wm ROCIRODO ee ho Po Core COICO CTs 


bobo Co ROO 
[S> Cowon 





named vars., 4s. 6d. 


CARNATIONS.,—1 doz. hardy border 


vars , gorgeous, colours, 4s. 6d. 


DAHLIAS,— Winner of Silver Cup, Gala- 
shiels (only Scotch trophy of the year), and Ists for both 24 
Show and 12 Fancy, Edinburgh, ’96. Show, Fancy, Cactus, 
Pompone, and Single, any section, per doz., 5s. 


SIDALCEA LISTERI,—The grand 


new hardy border plant, lovely colour, invaluable for 
competitors, 1s. 6d. each; 3 for 4s. 


NOTE.—All plants sent out are strane 


and well-rooted, not scraps, guaranteed satisfaction, an 
car. pd. for cash with order. New Illd. Catalogue free. 


E LISTER, F.R.H.S., Florist, 


ROTH ES AY. 


PENTSTEMONS. 


IRVINE'S NEW HYBRIDS are the best in cultivation 
for competition and exnibition. Varieties raised in 1895, 6s. 
to 93. per doz. ; varieties raised in 1896, 12s. per doz Descrip- 
tive List post free. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 


Best niumed varieties, fine clean plants, 183, per doz. 


CHARLES IRVINE, Nurseryman & Florist, 
JEDBURGH, N.B. 


(QHSYSANTHEMUMS.—Strong plants, in 
single pots, 3s. per doz, carriage paid; 200 finest sorts 
These are very cheap, not little scraps.—JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. oes : 
TRONG TOMATO PLANTS, in 4 best sorts, 
7 28. per doz., c. paid.- -JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks 
STERS AND STOCKS, the finest that 
money can buy, 2s. 6d. per 100.—JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 

















URPEE’S Matchless American Giant Tomato, 


finest Tomato in cultivation, 12 for 1s. 6d., post free. 
Humea elegans, autumn sown, 3 for ls. 6d., post free.— 
JO HN E. KNIGHT, Tettenhall Nurseries, Wolverhamptor, 
ARK CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATION, 
good, well-rooted layers and strong plants, Her Majesty 


Pinks, 1s. 6d. doz. Carriage and packing free. Cash with 
order.—W. RATTRAY, Ashvale Nursery, near Aldershot. 


PECIAL OFFER of TOMATO PLANTS.— 
A fine selected round free-bearing strain, as frown by 








myself, 1s. per doz.; 6s. per 100, post free.—J. J. 
Nurseries, Irlam, Manchester. 


IOLAS! VIOLAS !!—The best bedding 
Pansies, blue, yellow, white, purple, &c., in best sorts 

and good plants 1s. perdoz., 7s. per 100.—W, H. OHARMAN, 
Heath-end Nursery, Farnham, Surrey. 
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Mo. 948.—Von. XIX. 
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GOOD PEARS FOR AMATEURS. 


I was much interested in the remarks about 
Pears in GARDENING, April 24. The amateur is 
perplexed when about to select, say, a dozen of 
the best kinds, but any advice now will neces- 
sarily be brief, as the season for planting is past, 
but by noting the best or most profitable: kinds 
during growth one can select such as are guit- 
able and will do well with ordinary culture. 
The variety illustrated on page 103 (Durondeau) 
is a true amateur’s fruit, as it is not only one of 
the best in its season, but nice-looking and 


excellent for market. It is in season during 
October. In France this variety is much 
esteemed for its appearance. It is not the best 
fruit for a heavy clay soil or exposed position, as 
in such it lacks colour and size. Grown on 
a warm, well-drained soil it is very fine, and, 
what is important to the amateur, grows well 
on the Quince or the Pear-stock, so there is no 
difficulty in securing fruitful trees, as either 
stock in this case is equally prolific. Most 
prefer a handsome fruit in addition to other 
qualities, and Durondeau is all one may desire. 
It makes a grand bush or pyramid, and in eold 
localities is a reliable wall fruit, the trees rarely 
failing to bear. 

Of course, much earlier fruits than Durondeau 
are required, and there is no lack of good early 
kinds, the difficulty being to get late keepers. 
An excellent early Pear is Souvenir du Congrés, 
a large fruit and a seedling from the well-known 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien. It is best grown on 
the Pear-stock, is a good eating fruit, and good 
in any form, but well repays wall culture in 
exposed positions. It ripens in August much 
che same time as its parent, but keeps longer, 
und is a firmer fruit on the Pear-stock, but is 
10t long-lived on the Quince, though it makes a 
ood cordon on the last-named stock, and is a 
ine market Pear. 

I need scarcely describe Bon Chrétien ; it is 
vell known, and is certainly worth room in any 
\mateur’s garden, and can be classed as one of 
he most profitable Pears, as it crops freely, but, 
infortunately, requires to be eaten as soon as 
athered. It grows well in any form—bush, 
tandard, or pyramid—but should not be against 
_ wall, as better keeping Pears are more worthy 
f wall-space. 

Many amateurs prize a large fruit, and this 
hey have in Pitmaston Duchess, one of the 
nest of all Pears, and though it lacks really good 
uality, if eaten just at the right moment it is 
ot at all bad ; indeed, there are many inferior. 
t is a free bearer, but being so large is not suit- 
ble for standards, They soon get damaged by 
igh winds. Grownas bushes or pyramids itis a 
rofitable amateur’s variety, and does well on 
1e Quinee-stock, 

CONFERENCE, a newer Pear, raised by the well- 
nown fruit-growers, Mesers. Rivers, is a very 
n@ addition to the early kinds, and is an 
uateur’s variety, very prolific, a large fruit, 
30 both on Pear apd Quinge-stack, and ripe 

the efid of October or early November, thé 



















































Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 











complete without strongly recommending 


place in an amateur’s garden. If only 


being delicious. 


profit and crop 
EMILE D’Heyst is a good amateur’s kind. 


(uince-stock, and is in season during November. 


grand Pear is 

Brurre Dre, and though I have known this 
variety fail in cold, clay soils, in others it is 
superb ; a very fine fruit, melting, and in season 
early in December ; it is well worth a wall in 
any garden, and is so good that the amateur can 
grow it in quantity in various forms, and thus 
obtain a succession. This variety does well on 
the Quince, but on the Pear in wet soils it is not 
so good; but is a special favourite. On the 
Continent it is known as Beurré Magnifique, 

I must conclude this brief note with a few 
words as to the best Pear we have—viz. ; 
Doyenné du Comice, a large, splendid fruit and 
the best flavoured of all ; it does not always crop, 
but cannot be termed a shy bearer, and any 
amateur who can grow a few of the best Pears 
must not omit it, as it is not fastidious as to 
soil, does well on the Quince, and may be had 
in season from October to early December if 
several trees are grown in different parts of the 
garden, G. WytHEs, 





Vines on walls.—There are few places 
where Grapes are grown out-of-doors, though in 
a few favoured situations passable fruit may be 
had when the seasons are favourable. As soon 
as it can be ascertained which are showing the 
best bunches disbudding should be taken in 
hand so that the shoots left may not be over- 
crowded. Stop them at one or two joints 
beyond the bunch and fasten the shoots close to 
the wall that the radiation therefrom may be of 
more benefit to the bunches. It is far better ta 
have the main rods a sufficient width apart (say 
from 2 feet to 24 feet) so that room can be 
afforded for nailing the young growths in, than 
to have them closer. The spurs ought to bs at 
least 15 inches apart or crowding will be the 
result. 


Black Currants in some places are often 
attacked by red-spider, especially where the 
ground is not of the best quality, and conse- 
quently the trees do not make that robust 


growth so desirable for the production of fine 
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Louise Bonne or JErRspy, and sohighan opinion 
have I of this variety that I would give it first 
one 
variety is grown it should be this kind. The 
fruits are above medium size—indeed, if the crop 
is thinned and the trees well cared for the fruits 
are large and handsome ; it bears freely in any 
form and does well on the Quince, the flavour 
The growth is very distinct, 
and the fruit is in season during October. I 
have advised thinning, as the tree is such a 
great bearer and crops much too freely. For 


It 
is not a handsome fruit like those named above, 
and for market I do not place it equal to those 
named, but for crop, quality, and free-bearing 
in adverse seasons it is a fine Pear, especially for 
small growers, as it does well inany form on the 


It is one of the best quality Pears during that 
month, and the fruits are of a good size. Another 








watering, would assist them wonderfully to swell 
up their crop. Last season I saw bushes that 
were completely denuded of their foliage by this 
troublesome pest. When only a few are grown, 
these can be occasionally washed with the 
garden-engine till the fruit begins to ripen, but 
this would be a somewhat difficult task over a 
large area. Do not neglect to look well after 
the larvee of the saw-fly on Red Currants, which 
will soon make headway if allowed to remain, — 











Plum Black Imperial.—This is a very 
large cooking Plum of great excellence, ripening 
about the middle of September. Grown as a 
bush it is rather prone to make strong wood, but 
biennial lifting soon puts matters right and 
induces a fruitful growth. At the same time 
the tree requires more room when grown in bush 
form than many other varieties, and cannot, 
therefore, be recommended as a good kind for 
amateurs to plant. For private or market 
gardens it is unquestionably a good variety, 
and when well attended to it never fails to 
produce good crops of its large handsome fruits. 


Pear Beurre de Capiaumont.—This 
old-fashioned Pear deserves a place in every gar- 
den, as it is very hardy and almost invariably 
bears good crops, the fruits being of medium 
size, handsome, and of a most agreeable and 
refreshing flavour. It is one of the best espalier 
Pears I know, the fruit on trees so grown being 
far handsomer than that from wall trees. It 
may be called a second-early Pear, but has the 
good qualities of keeping much longer when fully 
ripe than any Pears of the same season. It does 
well as a standard, and is largely grown in some 
counties for market.—J. 


Plum Late Orleans.—This is a valuable 
Plum, as it is not only late in ripening, but it 
hangs for a long time in good condition after it 
is ripe. It is very much like Orleans in shape, 
but rather larger, and dark purple in colour. 
When fully ripe it is a good Plum for dessert, 
the flesh being tender, juicy, and richly flavoured. 
Hanging so long as it does, it is available for the 
purpose named when all other but cooking Plums 
are over. Grown as a pyramid or bush the tree 
crops well, and can be depended on to produce 
fruit annually. Lifting every other year is 
necessary with young trees until they start 
bearing, but once they commence to fruit no 
further attention in this direction is necessary. 



































Destroying mice.—In early spring my 
warm greenhouse is always visited by these 
troublesome pests, and they sometimes breed 
there, behind the cistern. J have quite cleared 
the building by a constant use of the old- 
fashioned Irish trap (the slab of wood with three 
or six holes and springs, fastened down with a 
needle or thread). Some fresh oatmeal placed 
in each hols is the bait, which never fails. In 
the garden just now the field-mice have begun 
to scratch up and devour the sowings of Spinach, 
but the same traps, baited with a few grains of 
the seed, are doing good work—five of the thieves 
in one night, fat, plump specimens, like juvenile 
rats.—W. H. LowrHer. 
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NOTES ON PEAS. 

Noruine will be gained by making any further 
sowings of second-early Peas, as those varieties 
generally used for the main crop will succeed 
excellently from this time on any soil, whether 
heavy, light, or medium, and as there should no 
longer be any fear of the seed rotting in the 
ground, still thinner sowing than I advised 
earlier will now be advisable, especially on light 
and easily-exhausted soils. With sticks inex- 
pensive and room plentiful, I prefer growing 
tall varieties for the main crop, as most of these 
will have a far greater length of bearing haulm 
than is possible with those of less height, and 
the pods will be just as thickly placed on the 
plants. Sowing as Ido here at wide intervals 
and in rows running north and south, and crop- 
ping the ground between with Potatoes, no 
harm is done by growing tall varieties, as the 
shade they give is not sufficient to interfere 
with the growth or ripening of the Potato-crop, 
while the Peas themselves get the advantage of 
a free circulation of air and full light. I hold 
that the common practice of sowing Peas row 
after row on the same plot, and at distances 
apart corresponding only to the height of the 
varieties used is wrong, as it does not give the 
plants a fair chance of doing their best, while in 
the case of an attack of mildew setting in on 
any one row, it is carried quickly throughout 
the plot. Those who believe the old Ne Plus 
Ultra to be the best of all Peas may sow this 
now, as it is equally useful for the main as it is 
for the later crop, and when the excellent quality 
and enormous cropping powers of this Pea are 
considered, one cannot wonder at the predi- 
lection many have for it. Other good Peas 
which I can safely recommend for sowing now 
are Champion of England, Prodigy, Telephone, 
and Main Crop. ‘These all do well on the light 
soil of this garden, the last also being fitted for 
small gardens where tall growers are not satis- 
factory, as it scarcely reaches 4 feet in height, 
but is tall enough to be a fairly continuous 
cropper. 

Karly staking undoubtedly helps the plants 
in many ways. The sticks break the force of 
high winds and help to prevent attacks from 
birds, especially partridges and wood-pigeons, 
which often do great damage to the young 
plants when left unstaked long after they are 
up. Previous to staking, a little ridge of soil 
should be drawn up on each side, but not close 
to the rows, as this will help to retain any rain 
that may fall or any artificially applied water. 
The object in drawing the soil to the rows in 
this way is often lost sight of, and we find it 
drawn right up to the plants, so that they stand 
out at the apex of asingle ridge instead of being, 
as they should be, in a channel or depression 
between two ridges. In spite of the many hints 
that have been given from time to time as to 
the manner in which Peas should be staked, we 
still frequently see the sticks set so that the 
tops meet, and by the time the plants reach 
their full height they are choked into a tangled 
mass. If the sticks are set wider apart at the 
top than at the bottom, the plants have room to 
branch out and spread in a natural manner, 
which will greatly enhance their bearing quali- 
ties. Another common fault is being too sparing 
in the use of sticks; there is no economy in 
saving a few faggots and letting the Peas fall 
through on either side of the row. All Pea sticks 
should have an ample quantity of brushwood on 
them, and be long enough to reach 1 foot or 
2 feet above the advertised height of the variety 
being staked ; finally, finish off the work by 
sticking between the larger stakes short pieces 
of the light brushwood trimmed from the tops 
when being prepared, as these will assist the 
young plants in their first efforts to climb and 
until they reach the brushwood higher up. 





Hoeing Potato plots.—As a rule, gar- 
deners are anxious to run the Dutch hoe through 
early Potato plots as soon as growth is sufficiently 
advanced that the rows can be discerned. During 
the prevalence of frosty nights, however, care is 
needed in this matter, unless the tops are covered 
with flower-pots or other protection at eventide. 
[ have frequently noticed that where the ground 
had been stirred with the hoe late in the day, 


frost wrought much more mischief than where 
no hoeing had been done, and that wheré the 
plots were side by side. If the day is fine and 
sunny and the hoeing is done, say, immediately 
after breakfast, the surface again becomes quite 
dry before as soa which makes all the differ- 
ence. I prefer, however, at such times to let 
the surface remain untouched until the nights 
alter for the better, even if small weeds make a 
little headway.—J. 





PARSNIPS. 
Few roots are more useful than the Parsnip. It 
may be had for so long a season, and given well- 
drained land keeps well into the spring. Iam 
aware some persons object to this vegetable on 
account of its peculiar flavour, but I think the 
Parsnip far more nutritious than the Potato, and 
less subject to disease. Much of the dislike is 
accounted for when huge roots are grown, 
and these, if not given cool storage, have an un- 
pleasant taste; but I have a great objection to 
coarse roots of any kind, and the flavour of the 











Parsnip Jersey Hollow Crown. 


Parsnip is much impaired by lifting and the 
roots growing out—that is, making a second 
growth. As regards 

VARIETIES, these are few in number. The 
Hollow Crown and the Student are among the 
best. The first is the one illustrated, and is very 
suitable for the large grower who wants size 
and good quality. For the amateur I should 
prefer the Student, which is large enough for all 
purposes. Theroots are more shapely than the 
Hollow Crown. Of late years there has been a 
great tendency to grow coarse things without any 
regard to their flavour or keeping properties, with 
the result the main point—quality—is lost sight 
of. We are indebted to the Messrs. Sutton, of 
Reading, for the Student variety, which was 
the result of crossing with the wild variety and 
careful selection. Here one may see the value of 
quality over mere size. Recently another 
selection quite distinct has been secured. This 
is named ‘ender and True, and is even smaller 
than the Student. I need not dwell on variety, 
but briefly describe culture, and as the latter 
is most simple, my note will be very brief. 
On the other hand, there is good and bad 
culture, and a few words on keeping will add 


to my readers’ interest, as this is equally impor- 
tant as growing good roots. 

CuLtTuRE.—The orthodox mode is to sow seed 
as early in the spring as the soil permits. There 
isan old saying that Parsnips cannot be sown 
too early, and here is the fault of many failures. 
Why sow seeds of any vegetable simply for the 
sake of attaining huge size with loss of quality ? 
For the production of keeping roots I never sow 
till May is well in, and many would think 
Parsnips useless sown then. This sowing pro- 
vides the sweet, medium size, shapely roots 
which keep well till the following May, 
and give us vegetables when there are none too 
many—viz., from March to June. I must 
admit to get large exhibition roots early sowing 
may be necessary, but the roots from May 
sowings are quite large enough for the purpose 
if quality is considered. The best soil for the 
Parsnips is a holding loam. On the other hand, 
the plant does well in most soils providing 
there is an open quarter, ample space, and 
freedom from weeds. Many err in giving too 
rich a soil—that is, too much manure. The 
roots should never get manure in a fresh state, 
as they fail to grow freely, coming forked and 
useless. Land that has been manured, say, for 
Potatoes, will grow Parsnips well after the 
Potatoes are cleared, or they may with ad- 
vantage follow any of the Brassicas, Leeks, 
Onions, and Celery. In light porous soils it is 
well to make the seed-bed firm. Roll the land 
after sowing, previously thoroughly treading 
before drawing the drills. There is no gain in 
crowding, 18 inches between the rows and half 





the distance between the plants being none too © 


much. The amateur sows much too thickly. 


It is not wise to sow like Mustard, as it is © 


a waste of seed, and more failures happen 
from thick sowings than other causes. A few 
words as to 

KrEPInc.—The Parsnip, unless diseased, 


keeps much better in the soil than when lifted © 


and stored (left in its growing quarters and used 


in a fresh state, the roots are firm and the best — 


flavoured), but I admit in some soils Parsnips 
go wrong at the crown. My advice is to sow 
later. Sow a smaller variety, and especially 
treat the soil. Use burnt refuse of any kind 
freely, avoid animal manures, and rely on a quick- 
acting fertiliser, such as nitrates, guano, or fish- 
manure. Dress the land freely with lime in 
autumn ; gas-lime is excellent. Allow the land 
to remain as rough as possible when digging, to 
enable the weather to sweeten and pulverise the 


soil. Some may say, Why go to this trouble? It — 


is work well repaid. The land is then in splen- 
did condition for future crops after the one 
named. The plants left in the soil will begin 
to grow early in April if required late. Lift and 
lay in soil on a north border or under trees. 
Lifting will check growth, and the roots remain 
sound well into May. G. WYTHES. 


Cucumbers flagging.—Could you tell 
me the cause of Cucumber-plants dying? They 
look healthy in morning ; at night they will be 
quite flat and dead. I enclose a root and leaf 
for your inspection. 
way last year. I have been watching your. 


eee 


Several went the same — 


paper to see if anyone else has been troubled 1 


with the same disease. Several of the fruits are— 
quite bitter. They are growing in a span-roof 

house in pits, with manure for hot-bed, but the” 
heat from manure is getting exhausted. I top-— 
dress with turf, chopped up, and water with 
warm water. I put some slaked lime around 
the stem of one, yet it went the same. House 


heated 60 degs. at night, with 15 degs. to | 


20 degs. rise in day.—CtucumBER, St. Botolph. 


* * From the roots sent there is no disease, | 
and we think it is the foliage. This is very || 


badly attacked by red-spider and thrips, and — 
the pests have eaten the life from the leaf, 
making them unable to stand full sunshine. © 
You keep your plants too dry. They should 
get more atmospheric moisture. Your tempera- 
turesare good. Sixty degs: at night is none too 
high ; by day 5 degs. more would be better. 
But you have either given too much air, in the 
shape of cold draughts, or not enough moisture, 
Large growers of Cucumbers never give air at 
all, but abundance of moisture, strong heat, and 
shade, and are not troubled with insect pests. 
Your remedy is to first clean the plants by 
syringing the foliage with warm waterand a little 
sulphur, mixed with Tobacco-water or soft-soap § 


| 
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then syringe the plants several times a day 
with tepid water. Shade the glass and keep the 
house close. Get a fair quantity of clean foliage, 
and do not fruit until you have ample clean 
leafage. Plants only slightly affected may be 
fumigated, but yours are too bad, and a severe 
dose would probably end in killing the plant. 
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Outdoor Tomatoes. —A too common 
mistake with many who grow Tomatoes out- 
doors is in sowing seed early and getting plants 
unduly strong, so that the stems grow hard and 
the roots get pot-bound before they can be 
planted out. It is better to sow early in April, 
as that allows a period of about six weeks to 
elapse ere it is safe to plant out. By that time 
the seedlings are stout, some 7 inches to 8 inches 
in height if they have been grown enol and kept 
near the glass. They have plenty of roots, and 
being planted with ordinary care, using with 
the soil a little sifted old pot-soil, growth is 
rapid, and it is in that way good trusses of 
bloom are produced, and with plenty of pollen 





the flowers are quickly set. In a few cases 


A Californian Lily (Lilium Parryi). 


where plants can be grown against warm walls 
or fences rather earlier planting is safe, especially 
when some protection is afforded the plants at 
night,—A. 


Parsley.—There are yet many very coarse, 
uneven forms in cultivation, all of which show 
lack of care in selecting. If growers for seed 
would from time to time select but half-a-dozen 
of the very best curled and compact plants of 
their strains, save for own sowing seed from these 
only, and make their seed-product the means of 
producing a more even strain, selecting in this | 
way every year, we should soon see an absolute 
dearth of coarse, uneven strains. Whilst so 
much preference is still shown for the treble 
curled forms, these, too, often show a light or | 
pale green hue that is not desirable. A rich | 
deep green hue of leafage, even if that leafage | 
be not so fully curled as in some others, is, all 
the same, worthy of attention.—D. 


Haricots.—Where those are to be grown, 
an early start is necessary to produce a good 








|mouth, while their colour is a beautiful shade of 


\also in the exact hue of the flower, certain 





crop of ripened pods, but my experience is that 
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Like the different North American Lilies, 
L. Parryi succeeds best in a soil largely com- 
posed of peat, while it also needs a fairly moist 
position. The best examples I have seen were 
growing in a rather low-lying, but well-drained 
spot, and in such a position that they were 
slightly shaded from the direct rays of the sun. 
As a rule, the flowering season is about the 
latter part of June or the first half of July. A 
practice, which has become far more common 
of late years than it was formerly, is to plant 
Lilies and Rhododendrons in one bed, the soil 
and partial shade afforded by the shrubs being 
very favourable to many Lilies, and one of these 
is L. Parryi. Being less vigorous than many 
others, it must not be associated with large 
bushes. L. Parryi has played a part in the 
production of at least one hybrid. This was 
first shown in 1890 under the name of Francis 
Fell. The other parent is L. pardalinum, and 
the progeny is in general appearance about mid- 
way between the two. The flowers are orange- 
red, spotted with brown. ace 


good Haricots can be bought cheaper than they 
can be grown in this part of the country, except 
in the finest seasons ; therefore I do not: advise 
their culture if it can be avoided. Sunny skies 
and an absence of spring frosts are necessary 
items in the cultivation of Haricots.—E. 





A CALIFORNIAN LILY (LILIUM 
PARRYI). 


Ir is now about twenty years since this Lily was 
first discovered in the vicinity of San Bernar- 
dino, Southern California, by Dr. Parry, during 
a botanical excursion in the neighbourhood, and 
the specimens having been submitted to Mr, 
Sereno Watson, it was named by that gentle- 
man L. Parryi, in honour of its discoverer. It 
was after that soon introduced into this country, 
and was much admired by reason not only of 
its beautiful blossoms, but also from the fact 
that it was so very distinct from any other Lily 
in cultivation. This Lily, however, has never 
become common, and it always commands a good 





HARD-WOODED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Frw classes of plants are now more neglected 
than these, generally speaking, for with the 
exception of Camellias and Azaleas, and here and 
there a few winter-flowering Heaths, it is rare 
to meet with any of them in average gardens. 
If this goes on, the greenhouse, instead of being 
filled with a combination of the greatest 
number of distinct and handsome plants that it 
can bemade to accommodate, threatens to become 
as barren of general interest as our outdoor 
flower gardens were when the mania for 
confining their occupants to ten or a dozen 
commonplace summer bedders was at its height. 
Hard-wooded plants that require a good deal of 
special knowledge and experience to keep in a 
satisfactory condition should be avoided, but 
there are many plants belonging to the class 
under notice that present so little difficulty in 
the way of management that the exercise of 
ordinary observation and attention should 
enable anyone to succeed with them. Amongst 
these may be named the Boronias Drummondi, 
pinnata, megastigma, and elatior—all plants of 
elegant habit and good and lasting bloomers ; 
Cantua dependens, a distinct and handsome plant 
rarely met with now ; and Cassia corymbosa, as 
easy to manage as an Acacia, and one of 
the finest yellow-flowering plants we possess. 
Many of the smaller-growing Acacias, too, 
make charming objects in a greenhouse, either 
confined to bush-shape in the way of the old 
A. armata, or in the form of standards on 3-feet 
or 4-feet stems with bushy heads. The Adenan- 
dras also, in addition to their profuse flowering 
habit, are amongst the most fragrant plants 
grown. 

APHELEXIS, too, with their distinct everlast- 
ing flowers, keep fresh and effective for two 
months at a time in the early part of summer ; 
these are succeeded by Phcenocoma, prolifera 
which has flowers very similar in character, but 
which, in general appearance, is so different 
from other things that it is worth a place, even 
if it never flowered at all. Aotus gracillima, 
with its drooping, thread-like shoots studded 
with Pea-shaped crimson and yellow flowers, 
should likewise be met with. 

CuoRozEMAs, such as ©. Lawrenceanum, C. 
varium nanum, C. v. Chandleri, and C. corda- 
tum, are rapid growers and profuse bloomers, 
their bright red and yellow flowers distinguish- 
ing them from everything else with which they 
may be associated. Clianthus puniceus and 
C. magnificus also bear handsome flowers. 


price, for in the catalogue of one of our nursery- 
men who makes a speciality of Lilies, each bulb 
is, I see, quoted at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. each. The 
bulb of this Lily is somewhat rhizomatous—that 
is, after the manner of the Panther Lily (Lilium 
pardalinum), but not to the same extent. The 
stem is slender, usually from 2 feet to 4 feet 





high, clothed with light green, narrow leaves, aA 
each from 4 inches to 6 inches long ; they are 
sometimes in whorls on the lower part of the Daphne Blagayana.—This handsome 


stem, but are generally scattered. A notable 
feature of this Lily is the long, slender peduncle 
on which each blossom is delicately poised. The 
flowers are funnel-shaped, each about 4 inches 
long and much the same across the expanded 


Daphne has this season been very conspicuous 
in Mr. Wilson’s Wisley garden. The plants 
grow in good loamy soil, and are so placed that 
the roots are secured against stagnant moisture. 
If these conditions are observed there should be 
no difficulty in inducing this fine hardy flower 
to thrive where theairispure. The large heads 
of creamy-white flowers are very effective, and 
the odour they exhale is very sweet.—BYFLEE?. 


rather pale yellow, sparingly spotted with 
purplish-brown ; but in this latter feature, as 


individual differences occurs. The blossoms 
are rather pleasantly scented. Decided con- 
trast to the rest of the flower is furnished by 
the anthers, which are brown, and being 
arranged closely together, are very conspicuous. 


Draba olympica.—The new stem growths, which 
are erect and which develop during the blooming period, 
are the most distinct features of this alpine. It cannoti 
fail to interest every lover of these humble flowers, and it 
is not so miffy as some of the Drabas. 
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ROSES. 


A BOWL OF MAY ROSES (REINE 
MARIE HENRIETTE). 


Tuts fine Rose (the Red Glory, as it is sometimes 
called) is one of the best to cultivate under glass, 
especially where there is a good root-run, for it 
is extremely vigorous, needing plenty of food and 
water. The plant from which the Roses here 
represented were cut produces hundreds of blos- 
soms each spring, being trained on wires (much 
like a Vine) under the roof of a conservatory. 
The first bloom this year was cut on the 
Ist January, others followed, until in spring 
the Rose wasa mass of bloom and buds, which 
will, no doubt, continue to open for many 
weeks. 

As this is specially an amateurs’ Rose, a few 
hints as to successful cultivation of Roses under 
glass may not be out of place. 

The Rose (whether a Reine Marie Henriette, 
a climbing Niphetos, a pure white, or a William 
Allan Richardson, apricot), should be carefully 
planted in a well-dug border containing turf- 
mould, if possible, without new manure. Good 
garden loam will do, 
however, if mixed with 
leaf-mould (and a little 
sand if heavy), or very 
old manure from a hot- 
bed will improve poor 
soil. 


The roots being care- 
fully spread out (the 
plant should be pro- 
cured ina pot, and may 
then be planted at any 
time), and firmly trod- 
den in, after being 
covered with fine soil, 
should receive a mulch 
of old hot-bed stuff over 
them on the surface of 
the border ; but manure 
must never be allowed 
to come into contact 
with the roots of a 
Rose, as it frequently 
causes disease. Two 
mulches of manure, 
leaf-mould, and soot, 
mixed, should be laid 
over the surface soil 
yearly, in spring and 
autumn. An abun- 
dance of water when in 
growth, and soot-water 
when in bud, will be 
necessary; and _ the 
foliage should be sy- 
ringed every day (ex- 
cept in the depth of 
winter) to keep off 
aphides (green-fly), The 
Roses should be cut 
before they drop, for 
carrying a quantity of bloom is exhausting to the 
plant, and air should be given constantly, with- 
out sharp draughts. The plant should be 
pruned as soon as it has finished flowering 
(though if the Roses are properly cut much thin- 
ning at this time will be unnecessary), and 
the redundant growth of the summer should be 
cut away in November, shortening the long 
shoots, and training them thinly under the 
roof. If well cultivated every fresh shoot in 
early spring will contain a bud, and this will 
open into the magnificent blossoms here figured, 
absolutely free from blemish, with massive 
foliage of deep green, clean and healthy. 

The XL All vaporiser is a great help in fight- 
ing green-fly, thrips, etc. ; if mildew should 
make its appearance a thorough syringing with 
warm Sunlight-soap and water, in which flowers 
of sulphur is mixed, will be of service, or mildew- 
powder can be used through a small pair of 
bellows, or an india-rubber-ball distributor, such 
a3 is sold for the purpose. But it should be 
recollected that blight usually indicates some 
error in cultivation; often too dry an atmos- 
phere, especially in hot weather, a common error 
in amateurs’ greenhouses. Water should be 
sprinkled over the floor of the conservatory 
daily at noon in summer, with a syringing 
towards evening, the upper lights being kept 
continually open, J. L. Rrononp, 





A bowl of May 








ANOTHER TEA ROSE-BED IN SPRING. 


I uAve been asked to write a description of 
another spring effect for a bed of Tea Roses, 
which will be bright with flowers at the same 
time as the one I described in GARDENING, 
April 17th, The combination of bulbs and 
shrubs with Roses is not a very easy subject to 
treat, because so many things otherwise suitable 
and beautiful for spring effect would be 
injurious to Roses. But I can explain how a 
bed could be planted which would flower at 
all the seasons. My former bed would do so, 
and yet would be quite different. Like the 
other, it must be 7 feet wide and any length 
desired. Down the bed two rows of Tea 
Roses must be planted 4 feet apart and 1 foot 
from the edge of the bed—this leaves a space 
of 5 feet down the centre of the bed. Previous 
to planting, the bed ought to be well dug and 
enriched with manure, and if the soil is heavy 
some leaf-mould added to it, and if light some 
heavier clay, if possible. The Roses ought, of 
course, to have their budded part beneath the 
surface of the soil, and be planted with care 
during November. If the bed was mine and 
I had the other I formerly described, I should 





Roses (Reine Marie Henriette). From a photograph by Miss Mitchell, 


Lustleigh, Devon. 


plant that other bed with the selection of Tea} 
Roses I gave then, if a collection of Roses is 
wished for, and this entirely with La France ; | 
but if effect is wished for and not a collection, | 
I should plant the other with Grace Darling | 
only, and this one with La France only, as these | 
two Roses flower very freely and have a long 
flowering season. They are both pink, but 
Grace Darling is flushed with orange, and is a 
very different Rose. 


Down the very centre of the bed, at the dis- 
tance of 4 feet apart, I should then plant a row 
of small shrubs of Prunus sinensis rubra fi.-pl., 
which would be smothered with pinky-red 
during the latter part of May, when the Azaleas 
in the other bed are also gay with flowers ; or 
with Prunus sinensis alba fl.-pl., which is a 
similar shrub, bearing a white flower as freely as 
the other. Or, if it was preferred, I should 
plant five or six rows of the Tulip Gesneriana 
spathulata right down the centre, 4 inches apart 
and 2 inchesdeep. These bear gorgeous scarlet 
flowers on tall stems, and have a striking 
effect both near and at a distance, They flower 
at the same time as the Azaleas and Prunus. 

In planting, if the Tulips are chosen, the 
bulbs must be laid on the bed where wished, 
and then netted in between them, at a distance 
of 14 inches apart, must be Scilla sibirica bulbs, 
which will make the bed a brilliant blue daring 








March (when the Crocuses in the other bed are 
blooming). These should reach to within about 
a foot of the edge all round, and can be planted 
under the Prunus (if they are preferred) just in 
the same way. All round the edge of the 
bed, filling the foot of earth left free of 
bulbs, rose-coloured Dog’s-tooth Violets (Ery- 
thronium Denscanis) should be planted at the 
same distance apart as the Scilla bulbs, and in 
the same way. They will flower at the same 
time. 

Having put all these bulbs on the bed, now 
put Scilla nutans alba and Scilla nutans rubra 
alternately between the Roses, in clumps of 
about two dozen between each two Roses, net- 
ting them in between the blue Scillas and 
Dog’s-tooth Violet bulbs as before described. 
These will flower at the same time as the blue 
Scilla nutans in the other bed. When all the 
bulbs are laid on the surface, plant them in 
carefully with a little trowel. 

The correspondent for whom the Editor of 
GARDENING has asked me to write this descrip- 
tion asks if I advise the Azaleas in the other 
bed to be all one shade or different. I meant 
them to be different shades of creams, yellows, 
reds, and pinks. My own are so; but this is 
entirely a matter of 
choice; but I think if 
her beds are not very 
long ones I should 
plant all Azalea mollis 
or all Azalea Ghent, 
and not the two kinds 
alternately, and Ishould 
give the preference to 
the Azalea mollis. Be- 
fore ending I should 
like to add that in my 
description of April 17, 
the printers have put 
Madame ‘‘ Nina” for 
the Crocus Madame 
‘*Mina,” and ‘‘if the 
eight sorts are 
chosen,” instead of ‘‘ if 
the right sorts are 
chosen,” in reference to 
the Roses. 

Mrs. RoBert 
JOCELYN. 


Growing Rose- 
cuttings in bottles 
of water —About a 
month ago I purchased 
some Roses (Crimson 
Rambler). They seemed 
to have been out of the 
ground for some time, 
as the young growth 
was much _ withered. 
When planting I cut 
them down consider- 
ably, and put the cut- 
tings into a clear glass 
bottle, about half full 
of water, and set them 
on a shelf about 18 inches from the glass of 
a small greenhouse, which was heated only 
sufficiently to keep out frost. For about a 
fortnight nice young green growth has been 
coming on the portion out of the water—some of 
it is now 2 inches long—and some young white 
rootlets are appearing at base of cuttings, and at 
some of the joints under the water. The water has 
never been entirely changed, only added to once 
or twice. I am now thinking of getting a much 
wider bottle, shifting the cuttings into it to give 
them more space, and add periodically some 
nice fine mould until the water is absorbed, and 
into which the young buds or roots at base may 
strike. Would any of your readers say if they 
have had any experience in this method, and if 
my intended course is likely to be successful? I 
have grown Musk, Mint, ete., in somewhat 
similar ways, but never tried Roses before.— 
An OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


Shoots of Devoniensis Rose shrivel- 
ling (7.).—The Rose growth is affected with 
mildew, and has evidently been scorched by the 
last few days’ bright weather. You must afford 
some slight shade, give plenty of water, and 
ventilate more carefully. Syringe freely with a 
weak insecticide. Wecontemplate giving notes 
upon insect enemies and diseases of the Rose in 
an early issue; at present, all you can do is to 
follow the above advice, Devoniensis is not 
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more subject to such troubles than William 
Allen Richardson, and you could do no good by 
discarding either, so long as the cause is not 
remedied. 


A Marechal Niel Rose lament (An 
Old Maréchal ),—What can this grand old Rose 
be lamenting about? Is it because of parting 
with his master? He has done his duty, and 
may perhaps give still further pleasure to a 
future owner. But it is not ‘‘neglect of care- 
less gardeners” that causes canker. We know 
of many grand old Maréchals growing side by 
side, and apparently under the same treatment 
as those which fail. 





Hardening bedding plants.—Many of 
us do not pay sufficient at- 
tention to this point in 
the culture of summer bed- 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LATE DAFFODILS IN THE GRASS. 


Tue naturalisation of Daffodils is worthy of far 
more thought and attention than has yet been 
given to it. Of course, the nurserymen and 
the growers for market can scarcely be expected 
to do much in this line, but there are thousands 
of country house gardens and estates wherein 
and whereon Daffodils might be planted well 
once only, and they might then be left to them- 
selves in orchards, thin plantations, sunny 
margins of woods, and in open meadows or on 
the outlying fringes of the lawn or dressed 
grounds. It is a fact that many Daffodils, as 





well as the Poet’s Narcissus and many forms of 


In Cornwall and in the Scilly Islands even the 
Bunch Narcissus (N. Tazetta) of the Mediterra- 
nean region had long ago become established, 
and whether introduced to St. Michael’s Mount 
by old-time or medieval monks, or by the tin 
merchants from the East, we may perhaps never 
know, but the existence of these flowers in Scilly 
has led to a total regeneration of the profitable 
land culture of these islands. 





DAHLIAS WITHOUT STAKES. 


Some of your readers may like to know the 
American system of training Dahlias without 
stakes. The method is the ‘‘single-stem branch- 
ing system,” which is successfully practised on 
a large scale by Mr. Lawrence K. Peacock, and 

described in his book on 

the Dahlia as follows: 








ding plants. Neglect to 
prepare the subjects for 
full exposure often results 
in serious diappointments 
that can be clearly traced 
to the fact that our plants 
were not in a fit condition 
to cope with full exposure 
toa low night temperature. 
Even in June we often 
find as much as 30 degs. 
difference between the 
midday and early morning 
temperature, and if our 
plants have been taken 
direct from the hot-house 
to the open such an ex- 
treme change is certain to 
have disastrous effects. 
It is not absolutely neces- 
sary to have the convent- 
ence of cold pits and 
frames for hardening off; 
we can always find some 
sheltered corner, or pro- 
vide one by the help of a 
few boards, bushes, or old 
mats. Besides the benefits 
accruing from gradually 
preparing our plants for 
full exposure, we are mak- 
ing more room in _ the 
greenhouse. Lobelias, 
** Geraniums,” Dahlias, 
Calceolarias, and many 
more of the hardier sub- 
jects can come out during 
the early part of May; but 
the Ageratum, Heliotrope, 
Begonia, Fuchsia, and 
others had better wait 
until the middle of the 
month, and then be trans- 
ferred to their permanent 
quarters early in June. 
No bedding-out plants of 
the least tender nature can 
be put out into the open 
before early June with 
safety. Even then they are 
liable to check from late 
frosts, and those planted 
a week or so later will soon 
overtake any put out too 
soon. To look at their 
best, bedding plants that 








‘* All the shoots but one 
are removed, and this one 
is allowed to grow until 
two pairs of leaves are 
above ground, with a 
young and unexpanded 
growth on the top. This 
undeveloped portion is 
picked off, and four young 
buds which are lurking in 
the axils of the two pairs 
of opposite leaves are very 
much rejoiced. Some or 
all of of them will now 
grow out into long bran- 
ches.” Let us suppose that 
all four of them grow 
equally. The plant will 
then have a very short, 
thick, and strong single 
stem, which comes up 
only an inch or two above 
the ground, and then gives 
place to four long bran- 
ches. These branches are 
strong enough to hold 
themselves up without 
stakes, and they can 
endure heavy winds. In- 
deed, a still greater divi- 
sion of labour is desirable, 
and each of these growing 
branches should have its 
terminal growth pinched 
out at the same early 
stage already indicated— 
viz., when only two pairs 
of leaves are fully devel- 
oped. Practically, how- 
ever, plants do not grow 
in this mathematical way, 
for one of the two buds 
waiting for a chance 
usually gets the start of 
his fellow, and soon out- 
grows him. The practical 
thing to do is to keep the 
plants from making a 
main trunk. The object is 
to have the plants branch 
at the surface of the 
ground, and the pinching 
must be done as early in 
the season as possible. It 
is a common belief that 
late pinching makes short- 
stemmed flowers and early 














require greenhouss cul- 
ture are always better 
when they can come on 
without check, and we 
must try to secure this by 
gradually exposing them to open-air tempera- 
ture in preference to transferring them direct 
from the greenhouse.—P. 

Tufted Pansy Cottage Maid.—This is 
one of the best of the fancy varieties, and is one 
of the first to bloom in spring. It is a plant of 
easy growth, and the flowers are freely pro- 
ducetl. They are also very large and handsome, 
the colour being a rich velvety crimson-purple, 
with a light lavender blotch on each petal. The 
colouring is very rich already this season, but 
with the advance of warmer weather the 
lavender blotch becomes larger, and the two 
colours consequently more evenly balanced. 
About six or seven years ago this variety was 
put into commerce, but its value was not appre- 
ciated until last season, when it was rightly 
recognised as a first-class variety.—D. B. C. 





Late Daffodils in the Grass, 


N. incomparabilis (Star Narcissus), grow and 
prosper better in the Grass than planted else- 
where. Once well planted in congenial soils 
these kinds may be left alone, and no doubt this 
practice, or that of throwing the pleasure 
grounds into meadows, has led to the preserva- 
tion and consequent re-discovery of so many 
kinds of these flowers in Ireland during recent 
years. In Devonshire and Cornwall, in Kent, 
Hampshire, and Sussex, in Norfolk and Essex, 
and even as far north in England as Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Northumberland, and, at least, to 
Fife in Scotland, the Daffodil, single and double, 
has made itself at home near the sites of old 
houses, monasteries, castles, or abbeys; in a 





word, peace, religion, and war alike seem to 
have helped in the culture and fostering of these | 
flowers of spring. 


pinching gives the long 
stems so much desired. 
This system, therefore, 
means work and watch- 
fulness, but it causes less 
trouble than staking and tying. 
F. S, HARRISON. 
Brodrick-road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


——_—_—— 


Sowing seed of Canary Creeper.— 
In the year 1895 I had a large quantity of these 
growing over arches, among shrubs, up poles, 
and many other places. The seed was very 
abundant, and a considerable quantity was 
collected, and in order to dry it before being 
stored away I put it into an old fish-kettle with 
some sawdust. The kettle and its contents got 
put away under the stage of my little green- 
house, and remained there all the winter and 
for a considerable portion of the spring of 1896. 
When I looked up the seed for sowing I was 
surprised to find a splendid crop of young 
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creepers from 1 inch to 4 inches long. When | carefully nursed on and hardened off in June, flowering of this gem of the American flora. 


watering some plants some of the moisture h vd | Karly in July the plants should be transplanted | Planted in a free, sandy loam well enriched, this 
got into the sawdust in the kettle, and hence | into a piece of rich soil in the open ground and | species will quickly form masses of growth, in 
the growth, all of which did well on being put | allowed to remain there until they are large|turn crowded with the pretty rose-coloured 
into good soil. Last season I tried to preserve | enough to put out where they are wanted to | blossoms that render it.all but unique, even in the 


spring-time. A warning note should be sounded 
that it be not planted on poor soil, for such a 
position would only mean starvation to it. 
Given liberal treatment, the plant is one of the 
most useful and beautiful we know. Nor is it 
content merely to flower in spring, for I have 
had an autumn display very nearly equal to 
that of the spring and as late as November. 


the seed gathered in Lough Neagh sand, which | flower. If a few plants only are required they 
I put into an old tin pan, and early in February | may be grown the first year in pots ina cold 
last I merely wetted the sand thoroughly, put the | pit or frame—a plan by which they will make 
pan up near the glass, and have now a splendid | larger plants than those planted earlier in the 
crop some 6 inches or more long, ready to goout|open. In all cases a thoroughly deep soil is 
in a few weeks—gay about the first of June. | necessary in order to have this Grass in perfec- 
This shows that these seeds are as much at home| tion. At the same time it may be expected fo 
in an old tin pot, saucepan, or other receptacle, | do fairly well in an ordinary soil. 





as in vases or pots. ANDREW Maze, Ben Edin | —— The plant may be easily increased. 
Cottage, Balmoral, Belfast, |,,Growing Sunflowers (Helianthus).— 
$$, | You are right in supposing that Sunflowers can NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 


is : . a ‘PAgcama | be grown on a large scale at a profit. The 

THE PAMPAS AND REED GRASSES, | reason why more norte is not akea of the 
SInveRY REED Grass (Arundo conspicua).— | plant (or the seeds) is because it is seldom, if 
The chief value of this Grass I consider to be in | ever, grown in many districts of our Kingdom, 
its early flowering, as it commencestobloom fully | except on an extremely small scale in flower 
two months before the Pampas Grass, and con-| gardens. Abroad it is raised for sake of 
tinues in good condition for three or four | its oil, which is extracted from the seed by 
months. In growth it is not unlike the Pampas, | pressure, as in the case of our Linseed, and the 
but the gracefully-arching flower-spikes form | residue is made into feeding cakes, used for 
one of its distinctive features, and this, coupled | cattle. The oil is valuable, and it is asserted 
with the fact that it flowers about midsummer, | —though I cannot vouch for the correctness of 
makes it valuable for the sake of variety. This |the assertion, whilst believing it to be true— 


A LONG continuance of cold, wet weather has 
greatly retarded and, in some cases, marred the 
beauty of several of our spring flowers. A few 
weeks ago 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA was promising. A 
plant with over a dozen arching flower-stems 
was just opening its lovely transparent blue 
flowers when it encountered a succession of 
cold, frosty nights, which greatly disfigured the 
beauty of its foliage. 

Darroptts have suffered, but still have 





Grass suits any position where the Pampas is 
admissible, and in selecting a place fcr 
it, it should be remembered that it is 
quite as stately in character as the 
Pampas. Iam not sure, however, that 
it would thrive in a Swamp or near the 
water's edge of a pond or lake. We 
have grown it here in a rather sandy, 
well-drained soil, and it has grown in 
the most luxuriant manner, its flower- 
spikes frequently reaching a height of 
10 feet. 1 consider it to be quite as 
hardy as the Pampas Grass, and no 
doubt it will thrive in any moderately 
light soil. It should not be crowded. 
The best place for it is an isolated 
position on Grass, where it will at all 
times maintain a presentable appear- 
ance. According to my experience, 
when small plants of it are planted 
they take six or seven years to form 
specimens in the proper sense of the 
word. If I could obtain plants five 
or six years old I would prefer them 
to younger stock. 

GREAT REED (Arundo Donax varie- 
gata).—This is somewhat distinct in 
character from the preceding, and 
better adapted for massing than for 
isolated specimens. Opinions will 
differ as to its merits, but notwith- 
standing that it well deserves atten- 
tion, although its variegation may not 
be so clear and well defined ag one 
could wish, it is nevertheless a stately 


plant when old, and under suitable The Pampas Grass in Suffolk. 
conditions to give it character. From Miss G. N. Fowler, Gunton 01 


what I have seen of its behaviour itis a 
plant that is not very particular as to 


soil or position. In one nursery I know it was| meal. 
growing on a rather elevated position, and in| 


Devonshire I saw it thriving ina shady dell and 
not many yards from a stream of water. Its 
stately growth is wanted for the decoration of 


large gipsy vases and similar receptacles for | 


indoor ornaments. This is perhaps its greatest 
merit, because a reasonable amount of cutting 


will not do a strong plant any harm, as it| 
possesses the advantage of being able to produce | 
fresh crowns from the roots, and thus maintain 


its vigour. 
Pampas GRAss.—This is go well known that 


may, however, remark that it has not proved so 
hardy as it was at one time supposed to be, and 
although this is to be regretted, the only way of 
providing against possible contingencies is to 
select somewhat sheltered positions for it. 
Past experience proves that the cold east and 
north winds do it more injury than actual frost. 
This shows that shelter from these quarters is 
desirable, and, as it is the largest plants that 


suffer most, care should be taken that they are | 


not thoughtlessly exposed by the removal of any 
shelter they may have had. The best time in 


the whole year for planting this Grass is at the | 


latter end of April or in the beginning of May. 


‘that the seed when ground makes an excellent 








rom a photograph by 
d Hall, Lowestoft. 


I have often wondered that greater 
ave not been made to produce Suniowers 
rger scale in this country, 
a certain amount of attracti 
them as flowers, whilst the 
admitted tobe a use 
the circumstances 

| there is not much chanc 
single seed once in their 
The only way in y 
can be brought to the fro 
| tensively, so that it wo 
| sending a good con 
any lengthy account of it is unnecessary. I) centres, such ag 
kinds are sought 
| good year must be extre 
if the heads are large ; 

| useful pur 


seeing that 
veness about 


ful food for poultry, 
already mentioned, 
e of fowls seeing a 
comparatively short 
vhich the Sunflower 
nt is to grow it ex- 
uld be worth while 
signment to our large seed 
London, where seeds of all 
The yield per acre in a 
mely heavy, especially 
but it would serve no 
pose to go into details of this kind. 
er, be mentioned that, from 
@ been made, potash 
nant fertiliser required 
flower ; whilst, for feed- 
care must be taken not to use the 
is well hardened, for new corn is 
ree use is practically 
impaction of the crop. — 


|experiments whi 
seems to be the predomi 
in manuring for the Sun 
ing poultry, 
seed until it 
generally sof 
certain to cause 
Dovuutina. 
Phlox amoena. 


t, and ibs f 


few things among 


afforded quantities of perfect bloom for cutting. 
I would hike to mention two which I consider 
gems—Nelsoni aurantius and Sunset. I do not 
think they are by any means common or cheap, 
but they are both beauties, Among 

May FLoweErs the double King Cup (Caltha 
palustris monstrosus pl.) has been conspicuous for 
its earliness, beauty, andendurance. Ina moist, 
cool corner it seems quite at home, and has 
afforded a brilliant mass of bright glistening 
yellow and green when very little colour en. 
livened the monotony of the sombre brown 
border. The dwarfer variety nanus plenus is 
now coming into bloom, also the pretty single 
species purpurascens. For many weeks past 
the 

OLD Buiur Potyantuus has been in bloom, 
and it seems likely to continue blooming for 
many weeks to come. More than a dozen 
plants combine to produce two groups of flowers 
of very unusual but very pleasing shade of blue. 
They occupy a nook where are also the old 
double Tortoise-shell (Rex Theodore) and the 
old Golden Pheasant. None of these, however, 
are yet in bloom. 

GoLpEN Dror is the name under which I 
obtained some time ago a very pretty little 
double orange-yellow Wallflower. I believe it 
is also known as Cheiranthus Harpur-Crewe. 
It is a wonderfully persistent bloomer, easily 
propagated, and very sweetly scented. I have 
plants in various positions in the rock garden, 
and for months past they have kept on flower- 
ing, several of them being at present brilliant 
masses of golden-yellow. 

A small group of Muscari Szovitzianum sub- 
ceruleus is just now a charming and very 
striking object. Several other kinds of Grape 
Hyacinths are also very beautiful, but in form 
and colour this less common Muscari is exceed- 
ingly distinct ; the pure, soft tint of the palo 
blue spikes is of an exquisite and very delicate 
shade. Colonies of 

ANEMONE RoBINSONIANA, planted at the shady 
side of shrubs, etc., in broad patches, are now 
testifying to suitability of their quarters, this 
compact, informal grouping being very effective, 

J. McWatrters, Armagh. 


















Destroying woodlice.—I covered the 
root of a large tree that had been cut down with 
soil and planted thereon Moneywort, Crocuses, 
and other things. Finding there was a very 
large number of woodlice, with a dredging- box 
I sprinkled the plants well with Keating’s 
insect powder. ‘This brought the pests out ; 
they were caught at once and put into lime and 
water. It is better to do this when the plants 
are dry. I repeated this two or three times 
during the summer, which appeared to entirely 
exterminate them and without any injury to the 
plants. —Martruew Stork, Hull. 








Index of “Gardening.”—TVhe index of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Jor last volume is now 
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ready. It is published separately three-half- 


Plants are very easily raised from seed, which | the easily-grown alpines can boast of the show L sep 
wence, post free, from this office, 


may be sown in a pan of fine soil in March, and! of colour as well as the extended season of 
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HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


USE OF FOLIAGE IN DINNER-TABLE 
DECORATIONS. 
FLOWERS TO USE IN EACH MONTH. 


JANUARY.—White Chrysanthemums generally 
abound in this month. The blossoms of 
the Christmas Rose (Helleborous niger) are 
also open. Forced Lily of the Valley, Snow- 
drops, and Winter Aconites, the latter three sub- 
jects each give plenty of their own foliage for the 
small vases or bowls for which they are well 
suited. The two first-named subjects are 
enhanced by the free use of the Mahonia foliage, 
which at this season is often richly tanned. 
Nice sprays of this may be inserted at the base 
of the stems to hide bareness. 

Fresruary.—Forced white Lilac, Deutzia 
gracilis, Azaleas, Primulas, and Cinerarias are 
generally obtainable. Many bulbous subjects 
are also flowering freely, so that the task of 
decorating becomes mucheasier. The Lilacs are 
seen to advantage in large vases, and should be 
fixed to hazel twigs or stout wires, and any nice 
green or tanned foliage associated with them. 
small tubes of the other smaller subjects dotted 
about upon the table make a welcome change, 
and look pretty if foliage of a green colour be 
used. With the months of 


APRIL AND MARcH the list 





impossible task to speak of all the lovely 
flowers then to be secured. The Rose at this 
season will always be the popular flower, and 
this has already been considered. Ishould have 
mentioned earlier that a table-decoration of 
Maréchal Niel Roses exclusively is worth a 
trial, the effect being very soft and beautiful. 
The brilliant red and crimson H.P.’s under 
artificial light are seen to great advantage, and 
I have seen magnificent results with deep pink 
and rich crimson Roses associated. <A table of 
Iceland Poppies in the colours of yellow, orange, 
and red might be used pretty frequently during 
the summer, and a few blossoms of the yellow 
Sweet Sultan in conjunction with them assist to 
give a little more fulness to the picture. 
Coreopsis grandiflora and C. tinctoria are two 
good flowers to use alone, their naturally light 
and easy growth adapting them for this purpose. 
Some of the smaller utensils are best filled with 
these fluwers. Sweet Peas, cut with a good 
length of stem, are very pretty, the foliage, 
sparse though it may be, looks pleasing when the 
stems are arranged lightly. An evening decora- 
tion of bright pink, or pink and white Sweet Peas 
isvery restful. The single flowersof the Tuberous 
Begonia are deserving of more attention. Few 
flowers show such a wide range of colour to select 
from, and their tints are of the warmest possible 
description. Flowers for decorations, however, 
should be grown without disbudding, so that 





of subjects in flower is further 
augmented. In addition to 
those of last month, the beau- 
tiful flowers of Calla «thiopica 
are to be had in abundance. A 
large vase of these in the centre 
of the table is a splendid 
arrangement. ‘The first of the 
Daffodils are also ready, and as 
these fine flowers are so useful 
for all purposes they should be 
often used. An épergne filled 
with these flowers is very 
pretty, and forms a fine feature 
in the centre of the table. The 
different types and _ colours 
should be well represented and 
a free use made of their foliage. 
A table decoration composed 
absolutely of the Daffodils may 
be repeated fairly often during 
March and April, varying the 
style of the arrangement and 
the utensils used. Tulipsin all 
colours are also seen at their 
best now, and these should be 
cut with long stems, with their 
leaves attached. Nine or ten 
flowers, or even a lesser num- 
ber, look pretty in a small 
trumpet vase, with the long 
leaves overhanging. A charming table may be 
made up of different bulbous subjects if it is not 
panels to have a table of one subject only. 
NVith these flowers small vases of Lily of the 
Valley and Primulas make a charming variety. 

As the spring advances the wealth of flowers 

increases. Forced Roses, Spirzeas, Zonal Pelar- 

oniums, as well as those of the Regal and Fancy 
orm of the flower, are within the reach of most 
people. Each of these subjects has a beauty of 
its own, and it is for the decorator to bring out 
each of their good points by a proper arrange- 
ment of colour and foliage. 

May brings with it such an abundance of 
flowering trees and shrubs that it is easy to 
acquire one or other of these for a change in the 
decoration of the dinner-table. The bright pink 
racemes of flowers borne on the Almond during 
the early days of April, followed by the fasci- 
nating sprays of Pyrus Malus floribunda, Ribes 
sanguinea and other forms of the same shrub, 
Horse Chestnut, Laburnum, Scarlet Hawthorn, 
Lilac in variety, Philadelphus (Mock Orange), 
Rhododendrons, Ghent Azaleas, and Androme- 
das. Hach of these hardy flowering shrubs and 
trees are deserving of attention, as they are not 
nearly so often used as they might be. They 
may be cut in nice long sprigs or sprays, and as 
there is just enough fresh green foliage in most 
instances attached, no other foliage becomes 
necessary. Many hardy flowers are obtainable 
during thesame month. With the advent of the 

SUMMER MONTHS, it becomes an almost 





A Trumpet Daffodil (Golden Spur) in a vase. 








From a photograph 
by Mr. 8. Wyndham-Fitzherbert,' Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


each stem has the male flower and two female 
flowers retained. In this form they are far 
prettier and more graceful than when only one 
large flower is retained. Bright green foliage 
should be associated, and charming subjects to 
arrange on the table are the feathery seed-pods 
of the Traveller’s Joy (Clematis Vitalba). 
Aquilegias, early in the summer, are very beau- 
tiful ; their clear delicate tints are delightful. A 
few sprays of flowering Grasses and a little 
Maiden-hair Fern are all that are needed to make 
an ideal table decoration. Autumnal flowers are 
seen in the Dahlia, a large and varied family, the 
Pompon and Cactus forms meriting more atten- 
tion than the more cumbersome show and fancy 
kinds. The Michaelmas Daisies are beautiful in 
form and colour. A handful of some sorts may 
be cut and placed in a vase in the most simple 
manner, and a pleasing arrangement is assured. 
Early and semi-early Chrysanthemums are 
useful for filling up the intervening space between 
the autumn outdoor display, and November and 
December. 

Our illustration shows a vase of the early- 
flowered Daffodil (Golden Spur), arranged with 
its own foliage. D. B. Crane. 


Mourning Iris from Hayle.—You have 
from time to time published directions for the 
growth of Iris susiana and the Cushion sec- 
tion generally, so I thought you might care to 
see a bloom grown here, and have a few particu- 
lars of how the bulb has been treated, It was 


planted last September in a narrow, dry border 
with a south aspect, in front of a trellised Pear- 
tree. The season being so wet latterly it has 
been protected by a bell-glass, standing on two 
bricks. This has prevented too much moisture, 
and, of course, helped the plant generally. The 
bloom fully expanded on Good Friday, and Iam 
sending it to you by the post in a box, and with 
it, by way of contrast, a flower of that little gem 
Iris cristata, which is doing well close by its 
regal neighbour. Iris Lorteti I am treating in 
the same way as susiana, and a fine flower-:pike 
is showing, and if it matures satisfactorily will 
send that also, should you wish it.—JOHN 
Vivian, Meadowside, Hayle. [A fine flower of 
this interesting Iris, with the charming little I. 
cristata. By all means send I. Lorteti. We 
enjoy seeing interesting plants from our readers’ 
gardens.—Ep. | 





OHRYSANTHHEMUMS. 


Cut-down Chrysanthemums (A//red 
Allan).—Of your plants from cuttings inserted 
during the first few days in December, Sunflower, 
Mlle. T. Rey, Col. W. B. Smith, and Edwin 
Molyneux should give you first crown-buds about 
the right date in August without any inter- 
ference with them ; but if they must be cut down 
carry this out during the third week in May. 
Under this heading also include Mutual Friend, 
Florence Davis, Mrs. G. Gover, G. C. Schwabe, 
Thos. Wilkins, Mme. Carnot, Préfect Robert, 
Mme. Boco, and Val d’Andorre, retaining the 
first crown-buds in each instance. About first 
week in May cut back Lord Brooke, Eda Prass, 
Fimbriatum, Golden Gate, Miss Dorothea Shea, 
Mlle. Marie Hoste, International, and Mons. 
Pankoucke. As each of these sorts are rather 
later than the others, a longer time has to be 
allowed. First crown-buds in each case must 
be retained. Etoile de Lyon, W. H. Lincoln, 
Viviand Morel, W. Seward, Souvenir de Petite 
Amie, Mrs. C. H. Payne, Chas. Davis, John 
Shrimpton, Lago Maggiore, Rose Wynne, Mons. 
Chénon de Léché, Phebus, Pallanza, W. 
Tricker, Stanstead Surprise, and Louise are 
each rather early in their bud development, and 
may possibly break naturally before the date 
advised. Inany case cut back these sorts during 
the last few days in May—some of the earliest 
of them even a week later—and take first crown- 
buds. Not knowing the condition of your 
plants, we have assumed they are up to the 
ordinary standard. No matter when the plants 
were propagated, when they are cut back, as 
you wish to grow your plants, the natural bud 
development is altogether upset. 


Stopping and timing Chrysanthe- 
mums (One Anxious to Learn).—If you desire 
ood flowers of The Queen, Lord Brooke, and 
ady Laurence you must pinch out the points 
of the shoots—this is stopping—at once ; and 
retain the first buds which show on the shoots 
forming, asthe result of thismanipulation. Of the 
other varieties in your list, if the plants are 
strong and healthy, they will break or ‘‘ stop ” 
naturally, causing lateral growths to appear, 
which will each give a bud some two or three 
months afterwards. ‘‘ Niveus” should be always 
written ‘‘ Niveum ;” they are one and the same 
variety. Topping is generally understood to 
mean cutting off some few inches of the growth 
ofa plant. Your plant of Etoile de Lyon had 
better be pinched about the end of May. The 
object of stopping is to cause the plant to bloom 
either earlier or later, according to its natural 
inclination. Carefully follow the instructions 
given in GARDENING from time to time, and then 
you should not fail to succeed: * : 
Stopping Chrysanthemums (Amqc- 
teur).—Mrs. J. Shrimpton and Mrs. H. Weeks 
should have been pinched three or four weeks 
ago and the first crown-buds retained; and 
unless you take out the points at once you may 
not get any flowers worth looking at at all. 
Mme. E. Capitant, Lago Maggiore, Australian 
Gold, Duchess of Fife, Mutual Friend, and 
Viviand Morel should break naturally in sufii- 
cient time to obtain buds during August, so do 
not interfere with them. William Tunnington 
and Major Bonaffon would be better if pinched 
about the third week in May and first crown 
buds retained ; while Chas. Curtis, Globe d’Or, 
and Mrs. F. Hopper should be pinched during 


the first week in June and first crown-bues 


| 
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retained. We should have preferred second 
crown-buds for the incurved varieties, but as it 
is too late to effect this now we have advised the 
next best course. 

When to pinch Chrysanthemums 
(Old Chelt),—If you want your plants, to bloom 
in November pinch them as advised below; but 
if for ordinary decoration let them grow on 
unhindered: J. 8. Dibben, Golden Gate, Janette 
Sheahan, Kate Mursell, L. Canning, Potter 
Palmer, Challenge, E. G. Hill, and Mme. 
Felix Perrin. Pinch out the points when these 
notes appear. Mme. Carnot, Beauty of Teign- 
mouth (Pride of Madford), Deuil de Jules Ferry, 
Kentish Yellow, and Mlle. Thérése Rey third 
week in May, and Chas. Davis and W. H. Lin- 
coln first week in June, retaining first buds in 
each case. Pot finally into 9-inch pots. 

Chrysanthemum colours and de- 
scriptions (Zhos. Varley).—The following 
varieties are the best for you to grow from 
among the names submitted to us: Edwin 
Molyneux (deep crimson and gold), Madame 
Carnot, Mlle. Théréese Rey (white), Sunflower, 
Wilfred Marshall (yellow), Lady Saunders 
(primrose), Miss Maggie Blenkiron (bronzy- 
yellow), Miss Dorothea Shea (crimson and 
golden-yellow), Golden Gate (tawny-yellow), 
G. C. Schwabe (carmine- rose), Col. Chase 
(delicate blush), Mrs. C. H. Payne (rose and 
white), M. Georges Biron (dark chestnut-red), 
Col. W. B. Smith (old-gold), and Chas. Shrimp- 
ton (bright crimson). You must follow the 
seasonable notes in this paper from time to 
time. Your plants should now be in 6-inch pots 
and almost ready for their shift into final pots 
9 inches in diameter. Observe replies to others 
as to stopping the plants. Most of your ques- 
tions have been already answered. 

Chrysanthemums (J. @. C.).—Your query is 
answered by the replies given to others in the present 
issue, 





GARDEN PESTS. 


Insects in box (Antoinette ).—I am very 
sorry to say that when your box reached me 
there was nothing in it but a few grains of earth, 
which I carefully put into some water and 
allowed to soak, thinking I might possibly find 
something, but I could not. The box was not 
broken in any way and was tightly shut.— 
Gb. 3 

Insects and eggs (R. Neish).—One of 
the so-called insects which you sent is one of 
the centipedes (Geophilus longicornis) ; this is 
the long, narrow creature in the box. The other 
is the grub of one of the ground- beetles 
(Carabide) ; both are not only harmless, but 
useful in gardens, as they feed on small grubs, 
worms, slugs, etc. I cannot tell you what the 
eggs are—I have never seen them before, and I 
am trying to hatch them; if I am successful I 
will tell you what they are.—G. §S. 8S. 

Grubs on Lettuce-plants (G. GC. 
Marshall ),—The grubs you enclose are those of 
one of the daddy-long-legs or crane-flies (Tipula 
spec.). They are very common in damp soils, 
and your plants would probably have been 
attacked whether you had used the manure or 
not; they are most destructive pests. You will 
not be able to kill them with any insecticide, 
but they may be trapped by laying pieces of 
turf, board, or brick near plants which they 
are attacking and looking under them every 
morning, as they hide under such things after 
roaming about as they do at night, or they may 
be caught by burying slices of Turnip, Mangold, 
Carrot, or Potato an inch or so below the sur- 
face. These baits should have a small skewer 
stuck into each so that they may be the more 


‘ 


easily found.—G. 8. S. 

Rose-leaves diseased (M. LZ. C.).—I 
expect your Rose-leaves are attacked by the 
black Vine - weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). 
This beetle only feeds at night, hiding itself so 
securely during the day that it is almost 
impossible to find it. Before dusk, lay a 
white sheet under the plant, and after dark 
take a bright light suddenly into the house. 
This will probably cause the weevils to fall ; 
if it does not, give the plant a sharp tap or two 
which will probably bring them down ; or tie 
emall wisps of hay or straw about the stems so 


that sie weevils cau creep into them and hide. 
Search these traps évery morning over 4 white 











cloth or a pail of water. The grubs of this 
insect are very destructive, as they feed on the 
roots of many soft-rooted plants.—G. §. 8. 


THE MOLE-CRICKET (GRYLLOTALPA 
VULGARIS). 
Tuts is one of our most curious insects, both in 
its form and in its manner of life. Owing to better 
drainage and cultivation generally it is’: by no 
means so common as it used to be, which is very 
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Mole-cricket one month old (smaller figure) and 
full grown (natural size). 


fortunate, as it is a most destructive insect, feed- 
ing on the roots of any plant it may come across. 
It appears to be much more abundant on the 
Continent than it ishere. Boisduval says: ‘‘ It 
is one of the insects most injurious to agriculture 
and the cultivation of kitchen gardens. There 
are even places where it is impossible to grow 
pot-herbs.” Another author writes: ‘‘ Happy 
are the places where this pest is unknown.” 
These insects are, however, probably commoner 
than is generally supposed, as they live almost 
entirely under ground, burrowing and making 
horizontal galleries like a mole ; but they do not 
throw up heaps of earth as that animal does; 
their tunnels.may be traced by the earth being 
raised in ridges. They are seldom seen above 
the ground in the daytime. Mole-crickets have a 





Mole-cricket half grown. 


great partiality for damp places, such asthe banks 
of ditches and streams, near ponds, and damp, 
badly-drained land. All sorts of plans have been 
tried for destroying this insect, but, as usual, 
there is no ‘‘ royal road,” and the most certain is 
that of digging out their nests; these are formed 
near their burrows in June or July. Where 
they abound, if fresh turves are placed on the 


ground and kept well watered, they will often 


creep under them at pight, and may. ba fou 
‘hers in the morning. This at is said fo 


















answer best in April, May, and June. Boiling 
water poured over their burrows will kill them. 
In September large holes, 2 feet or 3 feet deep 
and a foot or so across, should be dug, filled with 
horse-droppings, and covered with earth. When 
the frosts begin they will be attracted into the 
holes by the warmth, and may be easily dug out 
and destroyed. Moles are their greatest natural 
enemies. Probably night-feeding birds, and 
perhaps bats, kill large numbers of them. It is 
not known what parasites they may have. The 
mole-cricket is a formidable-looking insect, but 
it is quite harmless, and may be handled with 
impunity, as it neither bites nor stings. Its 
strength is astonishing. According to Rosel, 
one can move a weight of 6 lb, on a smooth 
surface. In April or May the males begin 
courting the females, and they make a 
peculiar sound in the evening by rubbing the 
wing-cases together; it is a dull, jarring 
noise, much resembling the note of the 
Night Jar, and not the least like the chirp of a 
grasshopper or cricket. In June or July the 
female constructs near her burrow, and about 
6 inches below the surface, a smooth, bottle- 
shaped chamber some 2 inches in length, in 
which she lays 300 or 400 eggs. They are of a 
yellowish-brown colour and about the size of a 
Mustard-seed. In the course of a month the 
young mole-crickets are hatched. They very 
much resemble their parents in form. For some 
little time they keep together, feeding on the 
roots of any plants that are near them; they 
then separate. They change their skins several 
times, and at the last change but one they 
acquire rudimentary wings. When they moult 
again they appear as perfect “insects. This last 
change generally takes place at the end of the 
spring. The mole-cricket is one of our largest 
English insects. When full°grown it is about 
2 inches in length, and the wings, when ex- 
panded, measure 3 inches from tip to tip. The 
general colour of the insect isa deep, rich brown 
above, beneath it is somewhat paler. The head is 
small and pointed, and furnished with a pair of 
stout, tapering feelers. The fore-body is long, 
oval, much rounded, and very strong and hard. 
The body is wide, thick, and soft; on either 
side near the end is a tapering organ covered 
with fine, short hairs ; these are supposed to act 
as feelers when the insect runs backwards in its 
burrow, which it does as easily as it goes for- 
ward. The wingsare yellowish-white in colour ; 
the upper pair are short, leathery, and much 
veined, and form wing-covers for the lower pair, 
which, however, they do not entirely cover. 
The lower wings are long and delicate, and open 
like a fan. The three pairs of legs are very 
strong, and the front pair are very peculiar in 
their formation, being very strong, short, much- 
flattened, and deeply toothed ; they are admir- 
ably adapted for digging. The hindermost pair 
are formed for jumping, and are nearly three 
times the length of the front pair. G.S. 58. 


The Gooseberry-caterpillar.—Many 
Gooseberry-growers are sorely tried every year 
by the destruction of the foliage by the dreaded 
caterpillar, which not only renders the fruit 
small and flavourless, but greatly weakens 
growth for another season. Recently a corres- 
pondent spoke of the value of a Broad Bean 
growing by the side of the Gooseberry-bushes 
for keeping away the pest, but this, lam afraid, 
is more imaginary than real, I am always 
troubled more or less every year with this 
enemy, but always stop its ravages by well 
dusting the under parts of the trees immediately 
it appears with an equal quantity of soot and 
lime, doing it in an upward direction. Of 
course, a few of the lowermost fruit are soiled 
by the mixture, but they are generally cleansed 
again by rains previous to being gathered, and 
if not they can, if picked when green, be 
easily washed. find one liberal dusting 
generally sufficient to prevent any further pro- 
gress of the pests. I do not like poisonous in- 
secticides.—J. 


Insects injurious (Kerry).—Neither of the crea- 
tures you enclosed are injurious in gardens; in fact, they 
are both very useful, as they live on small grubs, worms, 
slugs, etc. The yellowish-brown one was a centipede 
(Lithobius forficatus), the other the grub of one of the 
Carabidw or ground beetles. 





National Tulip Society.—Owing to the late cold 
weather having kept back the flowers, the show of the 
National Tulip Society, which had been announced to take 
Plage in the Royal Botani¢ Society’s cgay ou May 5th 
a th, has been postpdned td the 12th ahd 13th. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


482.—Glory Peas (Clianthus).—Sometimes 
these are called Parrot-beak or bill-flower, and 
Glory Vines. The one generally alluded to as 
Glory Pea is Clianthus Dampieri, C. puniceus 
more usually being called the Parrot’s-bill Pea. 
They are half hardy, evergreen climbing shrubs, 
exceedingly showy when in bloom, and not 
difficult of culture after the earlier stages. We 
remember them as more generally cultivated in 
the greenhouse, but a warm position outside is 
preferable for severalreasons. ‘‘S. 412” would 
do better to grow them in a cold-house, as the 
position is exposed. Red-spider and scale are 
their chief enemies, but the first can be checked 
by a frequent use of the syringe or a rather moist 
atmosphere ; scale being carefully kept away by 
care as regards contact with other plants and 
an early use of some insecticide upon a camel- 
hair brush as soon as the enemy appears. A 
turfy loam, and a little well-decayed leaf-soil 
and a few pieces of broken charcoal make a good 
compost. Do not pass this through a fine 
riddle, but use it rough, and pot very firmly. If 
they can be kept close in a cool-pit or frame 
and syringed once or twice a day for a couple 
of weeks after potting, they will make a more 
favourable start. Clianthus Dampieéri is especi- 
ally impatient of any root disturbance, and often 
fails from this cause. Hither take great care in 
repotting or else carefully break away the 
bottom and a few pieces from the sides of the 
pot, and then shift on into the larger size. 
March and April are good months for the 
annual repotting, but before doing this, cut 
back all lateral growths and slightly shorten the 
main shoots. You can train as balloon plants, 
fan-shaped, upon trellis, or upon walls and 
pillars. They must have a thorough drainage 
and plenty of water while growing. C. puniceus 
is the easiest to grow, and may be readily in- 
creased from cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
in a very sandy compost and kept close in a 
bottom-heat of 65 degs. to 70 degs. C. Dampieri 
is best raised from seeds, and, owing to its 
objection to any root. disturbance, should be 
sown in pots at least 5 inches to 6 inches in 
diameter. Sow this splendid and high-coloured 
species early in September and pot on the 
following spring, using a pot 10 inches to 
12 inches over, when you will secure a grand 
show the same summer. Although ir the south 
and south-western counties both are hardy ina 
very sheltered position, it will be much safer to 
raise plants late in the summer and plant them 
out carefully the following May. They must 
have a light soil, ample water, and a free 
drainage. 

Propagation of fine-foliaged plants. 
—I should be much obliged if you would give an 
article in GARDENING about the propagation and 
cultivation of fine-foliaged plants, which are 
suitable for the decoration of the conservatory 
in winter-time, and can be removed into the 
open air in summer ?—viz., Phormium tenax, 
Musa Ensete, Draczena australis, D. indivisa, 
Yucca, etc.— LER. 

*,* A correspondent asks for a few notes upon 
the propagation and culture of sub-tropicals, 
We have recently treated upon this, so far as 
concerns those most easily raised from seeds, 
and now proceed to give a few hints upon others 
not so readily obtained. Our first difficulty is 
in the great number and varied character of 
suitable subjects. The propagation of Palms, 
Tree-Ferns, and a few others are scarcely suited 
to the amateur’s conveniences, so that we will 
dismiss that class entirely. The varieties of 
Castor-oils, Tobacco-plants, Zeas, Solanums, 
Wigandias, and others were treated upon in our 
former article under the heading of ‘‘Sub- 
tropicals from seed,” to which we refer readers. 
The Canna was also so dealt with. A very 
useful plant is found in Musa Cavendishi, M. 
Ensete, and M. superba, varieties of the Banana 
or Plantain-tree. Suckers of these should be 
taken and grown on in a rich soil, giving plenty 
of heat and moisture during early spring, and 
gradually inuring them to open-air treatment by 
the middle of June. They enjoy a rich and 
cather open soil, Arundinaria falcata is a very 
graceful Bamboo-like plant that can be readily 
increased by division, and when planted in a 
moist, sheltered position gives a graceful 
tropical effect. The Bambusas or true Bamboos 
may be similarly treated, dividing in early 











spring and growing on in pots until end 
of May or early June. It is even better 
to keep them under cover one whole 
year, and uss them for sub-tropical bedding 
annually afterwards. In a warm and sheltered 
spot they may stand through a mild winter, but 
where much exposed are safest when housed. 
Krythrina Crista-galli, one of the Coral-trees, 
is very showy. When young growth commences 
early in spring, they may be rooted freely in a 
strong moist heat, and if grown on well the first 
summer, will make useful plants for future use. 
It is always best to start these under heat and 
similar conditions as the tuberous - rooted 
Begonias, turning them out early in June, lift- 
ing when growth dies down, and storing beneath 
the greenhouse bench until early the following 
spring. Aralia japonica and its variegated 
forms, often-times known as Fatsias, are also 
very useful, These are best raised from seed, 
and if carefully lifted will do well as greenhouse 
decorative plants during winter. They like 
plenty of water and a rather stiff, rich loam. 
Ficus elastica (the India-rubber-plant) was fully 
treated upon in our issue for February 6th. 
Ficus Parcelli and F. Brassi are also very 
useful when used in the same way. Phormium 
tenax and its varieties are easily grown ina rich 
loamy compost, and increased by division early 
in spring, or from seeds sown under glass at mid- 
summer. Yuccas of all kinds are most suitable, 
and some of the grand variegated varieties can- 
not be surpassed for sub-tropical effects. They 
enjoy arich loam, and may be readily propagated 
by root cuttings and offsets, Aloes, especially 
A. variegata, is very useful and showy. They 
may be treated similarly to the Yuccas, except 
for a more open and lighter compost.—P. U. 


TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


Raising Rhododendrons (/foc).—We 
cannot understand your former query being 
missed. Are you sure you did not overlook 
it among the numerous answers? We take 
the utmost care with all queries sent by our 
readers. Sow seeds early in spring, using a 
light and sandy compost of peat, and standing 
in a dark, close place until the seedlings appear. 
When you can handle them prick off into narrow 
beds, placing the plants 4 inches apart each way, 
and finally transplanting them three years 
hence. You can also layer the plants, which is 
largely practised by our best nurserymen. 
Layer the plants towards the end of August or 
during the early autumn. Make a slanting 
upward cut half through the branch at a joint, 
and peg down firmly. Bury the cut part with 
soil made firm. 


Tree-planting on the Queen’s Day.— 
Please advise what trees are suitable for com- 
memorating the Queen’s Day? (1) In places 
where there is plenty of room. (2) In places 
where room is contracted—such as a small space 
at back of a house, where only one tree can be 
put. It should not spread out wide and not 
grow very quickly. (3) What trees are suitable 
tor planting ina circle, such as that at Hawarden 
Castle, containing about twenty trees, and the 
circle may be 20 feet in diameter, and they are 
about 2 feet apart? They are lofty, but grow 
in the shape of a Birch-rod or Lombardy Poplar. 
They are called Lime-trees. Are they a special 
sort, as Limes usually spread wide out? They 
grow in sight of Mr. Gladstone’s study window. 
(4) How can we get over the difficulty of 
June 22nd being an unsuitable time of year for 
planting ?—J. , 

* * Unfortunately tree-planting in June is 
out of the question, as vegetation would suffer 
if the roots were interfered with. Trees could 
only be moved with safety which had been 
previously prepared in pots. The idea might 
be worked out successfully from, say, October 
to the middle of March. One way of celebra- 
ting the record reign would be, and we commend 
it to your notice—viz., plant useful and beauti- 
ful subjects instead of the common and practi- 
cally useless stuff which is far too plentiful in 
some gardens. The nurseries to-day contain 
a larger and better collection of all kinds of 
plants suitable for garden and park decoration 
than years ago. Let the year 1897 be charac. 
terised as one in which only the best of all 
kinds of trees, etc., are allowed to find a place 
in the garden. Weare always pleased to give 





advice to our readers as to the selection of 
plants, etc., when they furnish us with a few 
particulars concerning the position of their 
gardens, nature of soil, etc. With regard to 
the sorts of trees which might be planted for the 
purpose named at the head of this note, that is 
a matter of opinion, and one which might give 
rise to much discussion. We have not seen 
the trees in the garden to which you refer, but 
we have no doubt that they are Lime-trees. 
The Lime is frequently grown in the manner you 
describe, especially in gardens where little room 
is available. 

Lime-tree.—In my front garden I have a 
large Lime-tree, about twelve or fifteen years 
old, trunk about 1 foot diameter, which shades 
the ground very much. I wish to prevent it 
growing this season, and would thank you to 
inform me of some simple means of doing so? 
I am told mercury will kill the tree ; if so, will 
you kindly tell me how to apply it, and quantity 
required? Ido not wish to disturb ground this 
season, but could remove the dead trunk at my 
leisure. —INQUIRER. 

* * As the Lime-tree has outgrown its limits, 
and you do not careabout removing it just now, 
we should recommend you to cut out the main 
branches and shorten the smaller growths in 
order to get more sun into your garden. In 
the autumn cut the tree down and grub up the 
old roots. It is not necessary to adopt the 
means you suggest. 





ORCHIDS. 


Cologyne cristata not flowering 
(Amateur Grower).—A temperature of 45 degs. 
is rather too low for Ceelogyne cristata during 
the winter months; probably this, combined 
with too much water at the root, is the reason 
why your flower-spikes turn brown and damp 
off. After the new bulbs are fully made up, 
gradually reduce the amount of water at the 
root, and only afford sufficient to prevent the 
bulbs from shrivelling. Immediately the flower- 
spikes are seen pushing from the base of the 
newly-made bulbs it is advisable to place the 
plants in a temperature of about 55 degs. While 
the spikes are forming keep the soil just moist ; 
but avoid over-watering the plants, and at the 
same time do not wet the bloom-spikes, these 
being liable to rot away if moisture accumulates 
about them. 

Various Orchid queries (C. 8. B.).—(a) 
Dendrobium cwlogyne generally blooms about 
October or November. It grows freely in shal- 
low Teak-wood baskets with but a very thinlayer 
of peat and Moss to root in. Suspend the plant 
well up to the roof-glass on the highest side of 
the intermediate-house. During its season of 
growth the plant should be watered each time 
it becomes dry at the root, but when growth is 
completed afford but little water, as a long rest 
is an essential point towards successful cultiva- 
tion. (b) As your plants of Ccelogyne ocellata 
maxima are not thriving satisfactorily, we would 
advise you toturn them out of their pots, take 
away the old soil, and thoroughly wash the roots, 
afterwards placing each plant in the smallest 
pots possible, using nothing but clean crocks to 
fix them firmly. Keep the crocks well moistened 
and damp well between the pots several times a 
day, and a slight dewing overhead when the 
weather is warm and bright will be beneficial. 
As soon as the young growths and new roots 
have fairly started, peat and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts may be packed firmly around them 
in the ordinary manner. During the summer 
months this species should occupy a light 
position in the cool-house and in winter 
may be removed to the intermediate-house. 
(c) The pollen masses of Dendrobium are found 
hidden under a little cap at the outward point 
of the column, and the stigma, which is covered 
with asticky exudation, is just under the column, 
near the apex. The flower which is intended to 
bear the seed should first of all have its pollen 
carefully removed; this may easily be done 
with a pointed stick or lead-pencil. Then take 
the pollen from another flower, which should be 
a distinct variety, and place it on the stigma of 
the female parent, A reverse cross may be 
made by eral: the pollen taken from the first 
flowersand placing it upon the stigma of the 
latter, thus effecting a cross both ways. (d) 
Oncidium crispum and 0. tigrinum may be 













































































grown either in pots or Teak-wood baskets ; 
both species require the temperature of the 
Oncidium-house at all times. During the 
growing season both species require copious 
waterings, but during the resting period, the 
latter species especially, should be kept rather 
dry at the root, otherwise it will fail to produce 
a full complement of flowers. Oncidium ampli- 
atum should be grown in Teak-wood baskets 
that may be suspended close up to the roof- 
glass in a shady corner of the East Indian-house 
or in the ordinary plant-stove; its cultural 
requirements as regards watering are identical 
with the other two species named. 





PROPAGATING PENTSTEMONS. 


AuruouGn these are so readily raised from seed, 
and a good strain will ensure charming varieties, 
we cannot be certain of reproducing the exact 
form and colour of any one favourite by this 
means. Fortunately they are easily increased 
from cuttings, and those rooted this season will 
flower well next year. This makes it an easy 
matter to secure a considerable number of any 
one variety that may please, and to ensure a 
bed of the same for the next season’s flowering. 
Pentstemons may be rooted at any time during 
June and up to the end of September. Short 
side growths are the most suitable, and as these 
would seldom bloom we are able to take them 
without any sacrifice of future beauty. Prepare 
them as shown in our cut, and insert in a com- 
post of leaf-soil and turfy loam, passed through 





Pentstemon-cutting. 


a sieve with a $-inch mesh. Add a little sand, 
place ten or twelve cuttings into a 54-inch pot, 
and then stand in a cool-frame or pit. If kept 
partly close they will root more freely. Leave 
them in the cutting pots all winter should they 
be struck as late as September. If earlier you 
may put them farther apart in pots or pans, but 
it will still be safer to afford the slight protec- 
tion of a frame until the following April, when 
they should be turned into the open border, and 
a rich, well-drained loam provided. 





424—Sweet Pea-seeds eaten by 
mice.—lIf ‘‘C. L.” steeps the Sweet Pea-seeds 
in parafttin-oil for a short time before sowing, it 
will prevent mice or rats from touching the seed, 
and will in no way injure it. I always do so 
with mine, and though much troubled by rats 
they never eat the seed. Occasionally they 
scratch up one or two seeds, but leave them 
untouched, and do not molest the rest of the 
drill.—Roc. 

Soft metal wall-tree fasteners.— 
These are very useful fasteners for wall-trees 
and climbing plants of all kinds, as they save 
the use of shreds, which greatly encourage insect 
pests. They are made in many sizes to 
suit various plants, and will be welcome by 
Peach-growers, whilst they last well. No nail- 
ing is necessary, and injury to the stem of the 
tree is avoided, as they expand with the grow- 
ing wood. They may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Inventions, Dacre House, Arundel- 
street, Strand, London. 


Carnation Princess May.—This new Malmaison 
Orrnation has immense flowers of good form of deep 
“hee Sie being quite distinct from others of this type of 

re flower. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Oonservatory. 


Tuberous Begonias have found their way into every con- 
servatory and pretty well every cottage in the country. 
They are easily raised from seeds, and are not difficult to 
cultivate, and well-grown plants are certainly very attrac- 
tive. But they are not likely to find their way in large 
numbers on to the hawker’s barrow ; neither the flowers nor 
foliage will stand rough usage. When properly selected 
and graded they make beautiful masses in the garden, and 
they are in many places taking the place of the ‘‘ Gera- 
nium.” For the conservatory in summer they are very 
serviceable if good varieties are grown, and seeds from a 
good strain are not difficult toobtain. One of our amateur 
friends has originated a strain of his own, which is now 
being sought after, but to make a beginning it is necessary 
to buy a good representative collection of the best varie- 
ties and fertilise the blooms. The plants seed so freely 
there will be no difficulty in raising thousands of plants if 
required, and the seeds grow freely if sown in heat in Feb- 
ruary, or if there is no heat, then wait till April or May. 
We have just pricked off into boxes our early-raised seed- 
lings, and these will be planted out ina specially prepared 
bed a3 soon as ready. They are planted out because it 
saves labour and trouble, and they grow faster out in the 
bed than if kept in pots. Seedlings seem to like a little to 
start in, with plenty of sand to keep the compost sweet. 
The Joarn used for Begonias should be of the best quality 
—in fact, anyone aspiring to be in the front rank of culti- 
vators must be particular in the quality of the loam and 
peat used. I have known men who ignored this, but were 
compelled afterwards to admit when brought into compe- 
tition with those who were more particular that the best 
results cannot be obtained without the best materials. 
Especially important is it to obtain good peat for Azaleas 
and Heaths. Unless these plants are well grown it will 
be better not to attempt their culture—in fact, they will 
die, unless fairly well potted in the right compost. It 
will be necessary to use a thin shade over Pelargoniums 
and Azaleas in flower now to keep the plants in condition 
as long as possible, but do not use the shade till required, 
and remove it as soon as it can be spared; regard it, in 
fact, as a necessary evil. As Roses go out of bloom remove 
to a cool-house to ripen growth. Those who want own- 
rooted Roses (and who does not?) will find the young 
shoots of forced Roses taken off with a heel of older wood 
root with the greatest certainty in bottom-heat. I gener- 
ally take them off, prepare them, and then lay them in a 
bed of moist Cocoa-nut-fibre, where roots form in a few 
days; they are then potted. 


Stove. 

Put in more cuttings of Poinsettias. Those who want 
heads of the scarlet bracts for cutting might, if there is a 
bare wall at the back of a Melon or other warm-house, 
plant out a few old plants and train them up the wall. 
Euphorbia jacquinizflora is another plant that will pay for 
such a position, and these two, which are among the 
brightest and best of our winter-flowering stove subjects, 
are always in demand. Other winter-flowering plants, 
such as Begonias of the fibrous-rooted section, Justicias, 
Thyracanthus rutilans, Pentas carnea, etc., must now have 
attention and be well grown to get size and strength, 
without which they will be of no use to flower next winter. 
Caladiums and other foliage plants will be working up 
into splendid condition, and must not be shaded heavily, 
especially in the case of Crotons and Dracenas; a very 
light shade on hot days will be desirable, but heavy shading 
left on when not absolutely neceesary will be a bar to good 
colour. The sort of temperature and atmosphere required 
in the stove at this season is warmth and humidity. Later 
on, when the growth is completed, the humidity may be 
reduced, but then most of the winter-flowering plants will 
be ripening in low pits or houses, where more exposure 
can be given. Night temperature not less than 65 degs., 
and if heat-loving subjects are grown, such as Ixoras, 
70 degs. will be better. 


Ferns under Glass. 


These are now making growth fast, and young specimens 
may be shifted on as more room is required. Those kinds 
which are usually propagated by division may be divided 
now. In working up stock of such kinds as Adiantum 
Farleyense, Williamsi, etc, we usually work away at 
youngish plants, as there is more vigour in them and they 
make better and stronger plants in much less time. If a 
young plant with six or eight crowns is divided we get the 
same number of good plants in a short time, and if these in 
turn are grown the same number of crowns are formed, and 
we can divide again. Thus a large stock is worked upina 
comparatively short time. This holds good with all plants 
usually increased by division. Ferns will require a light 
shade on bright days now, but Maiden-hairs and other 
Ferns for the production of fronds for cutting should be 
grown in a light position and not overshaded. They must 
not be exposed to bright sunshine during midday ; the 
green colour will be lacking. The roots of Ferns must 
always be kept moist at this season and through the 
summer. Do not syringe Maiden-hairs, especially the 
close-growing varieties, or the young fronds will damp. 
Small Ferns in thumb and 60 sized pots are much used 
now for table and room decoration, and a number of these 
should be provided. All the varieties of Pteris are very 
lasting and easily grown. 


Peaches Ripening. 

Do not water Peaches after ripening begins if the highest 
flavour is required, and a Peach without flavour is no 
better than a Turnip. Ventilation must also be freely 
given. It isthe sunshine which gives colour, and nothing 
must be allowed to keep the fruits in the shade. Young 
growth to be neatly tied in, and any dry hanging leaves to 
be thrust on one side or pinched off in extreme cases. 
Fires must still be kept going at night, and in cold, damp 
weather night temperature 60 degs., air to be given when 
the thermometer reaches 70 degs. ; but when Peaches are 
Hpening the house should never be altogether quite 
closed, 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
etree later than ig here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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Window Gardening. 

In many suburban districts the window-boxes are now 
demanding attention. Where many boxes are used there 
is more character in the display if the boxes are filled in 
sets instead of being alike, even when the same kind of 
plants are used. Grouping is more effeective, but in all 
cases plenty of overhanging growth should be employed. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Keep Roses free from insects and suckers. The 
practical man scarcely needs a reminder, because he 
knows that Roses hie up to insects and suckers must be 
in a sorry plight all the season. The stitch in time saves 
more than the proverbial nine. Stocks and Asters which 
have been well hardened may go out now. Beds of 
Rhododendrons will benefit from a mulch of old cow-dung, 
and the mulch will help any Lilies which may be planted 
in the bed. Dahlias will now be hardening off in the cold- 
frames ; but the sites should be got ready if not already 
done. Hollyhocks are now growing freely, and will 
benefit from a mulch of good manure. Herbaceous 
Phloxes and Delphiniums will benefit from the same 
treatment. If fine spikes of Phloxes are required the 
shoots should be thinned to two or three ; but more may 
be left if a mass of bloom is required. The big-flowered 
Pansies are taking the place of the old-fashioned circular 
flowers of the florist, which, I think, is a pity, as there isa 
refinement about them which is absent from the big 
gaudy-coloured flowers. In this respect the modern 
Tufted Pansy is far superior. On hot soils use plenty of 
cow-manure and raise seedlings. Sow now for next 
winter’s blooming. Finish planting late - blooming 
Gladioli, and here, also, I would recommend raising 
seedlings. The seed should be sown in drills. It is 
getting rather late now, but if I had any seeds left I should 
sow at once. Get all the bedding-plants into cold-frames 
to harden. Sow Wallflowers and other hardy plants, both 
biennial, annual, and perennial. Destroy weeds. 


Fruit Garden. 

The late Grapes will soon be ready for thinning. Grapes 
intended to hang as long as possible should be thinned 
more than when they can be eaten as soon as ripe ; but the 
object in growing late kinds of Grapes is to have a supply 
all winter; therefore, the berries should not be over- 
crowded when ripe. It is quite possible now where there 
are several vineries to have Grapes all the year round. 
Very often the first crop is taken from pots, and these may 
be grown in a low lean-to or span-roofed house or pit. 
Black Hamburgh, all things considered, is the best early 
black Grape. Foster’s Seedling is the most useful white ; 
but if larger berries and bunches are desired, Buckland 
Sweetwater is a good Grape, and Madresfield is a good 
Grape to go with it in the second house. Muscats should 
have a house to themselves if possible, and those who havé 
not heat enough to grow Muscats might try Golden 
Queen. When well done itis a fine Grape, sets freely, and 
is a heavy cropper. Gros Colman, Alicante, and Lady 
Downes are all more or less grown for late use; but the 
Alicante is the best amateur’s Grape, and when well done 
and ripened the flavour is not bad, though, of course, not 
equal to Black Hamburgh. Disbud Peaches by degrees. The 
nights have been cold, and if too much foliage is removed 


the trees will feel acheck. Strawberries ripening under - 


glass must have abundance of air, and the roots kept 
moist. A few of the early-forced Vicomtesse Thury 
should be planted out for autumn bearing. 


Vegetable Garden. 


One of the most important matters now is to keep down 
weeds, and this is best done by using the hoe freely in fire 
weather. When the weeds are small an hour’s hot sin 
will destroy them after the roots have been severeo. 
Among the seeds to be sown now are Peas and Broad 
Beans for August. It scarcely pays to plant Broad Beans 
after this date ; but Marrow Peas may be sown fortnightly 
from this till the third week in June, and afterwards 
second-early and early sorts may follow till the middle of 
July. It is no use to sow later, except the young tops 
are required for flavouring soups, and for that purpose, if 
there are surplus seeds, Peas may be sown under glass all 
winter. Thecold nights at the beginning of the cutting 
season checked the growth of Asparagus a good deal, and 
therefore, if desired, the cutting may be continued in the 
case of very atrong plants a little later—say a week or two 
into July ; but, asa rule, after the Peas come in there is not 
the same demand for Asparagus. Tomatoes will soon be 
plentiful under glass, and to my mind for flavour there are 
no Tomatoes equal to those forced early underglass. Houses 
which have been used for bedding-plants should be planted 
with Tomatoes. The crop will come off in time for winter- 
ing the plants in pots in autumn. Tomatoes intended for 
open-air planting should be hardened off. Get them as 
strong and sturdy as possible. As the seasons have been 
lately, it is no use to put out little weakling plants. Sow 
Turnips, Beet, Chicory. Plant out Leeks, early Celery, 
and Vegetable Marrows under handlights to be covered at 
night. E. Hoppay. 





THH COMING WHHE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 8th to 
May 15th. 


It is rather too early yet to plant out tender things, but 
we are exposing our bedding-plants as much as possible, 
and shall begin to plant the hardiest things towards the 
end of the week. Calceolarias, Asters, Stocks, and the 
well-hardened ‘‘ Geraniums” may go out shortly into beds 
which have been vacant all the winter. Many of our beds 
are filled with Tulips, Hyacinths, and other spring flowers, 
and these will wait till the spring show is over. The beds 
will then be cleared and dressed with charcoal-rubbish 
which has been passed through a°coarse sieve rather 
liberally, and the plants will start away at once. What 
little carpet bedding we do follows the late Tulips and 
Pansies, and it is generally the second week in June before 
they are planted. It is hardly safe to turn out such 
things as Alternantheras and OColeuses before the second 
week in June. As soon as the pits and frames are cleared 
of the bedding stuff they will be cleared out and washed 
with hot lime, warm manure placed therein to raise a 
steady heat, and Melons and Cucumbers planted therein. 
We draw our main supply of Melons and Oucumbers after 
July from pits and frames. This gives an opportunity to 
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get the houses cleaned out for winter Cucumbers and 
other forced things, such as French Beans, etc. Moved a 
lot of green and bi ae dele Hollies to make a fresh group 
in a different part ofthe grounds. I have moved Hollies at 
all seasons successfully ; but there is no better time than 
the present, just before the plants break into growth. If 
the weather should set in hot and dry we shall use the 
syringe or the hose freely over the foliage towards evening. 
This is often after a drying day better than a soaking at the 


roots. Ofcourse the roots will be kept in a moist con- 
dition too. Dressed gravel-walks with liquid weed- 
killer. I have used various things for the purpose, all 


more or less useful. Salt in some districts is cheaper than 
anything, and I have used it largely ; but it must be used 
in dry weather to have full effect. The same may be said 
of sulphuric acid and other weed-killers. Several walks in 
shady, damp spots have been turned over and a light 
sprinkling of fresh gravel given on the top, and after 
rolling the walks have a fresh appearance that will last 
most of the summer. Thinned late Grapes and examined 
borders preparatory to giving a top-dressing of artificial 
manure. Shifted on young Cyclamens sown in autumn. 
The plants are in a heated pit, and will have a little 
warmth for a time to get them into growth. When the 
plants are growing freely they will be moved to cold-frames 
for the summer. The re-arrangement of the conservatory 
is often done now, selecting a mild, calm morning, as being 
better for moving plants about. 





RULHS FOR OCORRHSPONDHENTS. 


Questions.—Questzs and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for ther guidance, All communications 
for insertion should be early and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Ep1tor of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should he repeated. Coreenonnens should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt cf their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agavnst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige ws by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so injinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 
Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 





535—Plants for greenhouse.—Would you kindly 
tell me what plants do best in a London greenhouse with 
due east aspect, no heating? Also, what climbers for the 
sides and roof? Double glass-roof.—BARONEsS. 


536—The best twenty-four true Cactus 
Dahlias.—Will any amateur grower give names of the 
best twenty-four true Cactus Dahlias? Only those that 
bloom freely on stems thrown well above the foliage (with 
twisted or pointed petals), as I find many described in 
growers’ catalogues of such habit after many years’ trial 
cannot be relied upon, and only bring disappointment after 
the expense and labour.—AMATEUR DAHLIA-GROWER, 
Chiswick, W. 

537—Window-boxes —I have two, 25} inches ‘by 
8 inches and 9} inches deep, and one 26 inches by 9} inches 
and 8 inches deep. The aspect is west, getting a fair 
amount of sun during the day. Could you give me any 
suggestion of the flowers I should plantinthem? Ishould 
like them to have flowers as long as possible. I have two 
or three others, 23 inches by 8 inches, depth 4} inches. 
What could I growin these? Weare quitea fortnight later 
here than the south, so I suppose if I get them in this 
month it will be soon enough ?—AMATEUR. 


538—Plants for stiff soil.—i have an acre of gar- 
den ground of the stiffest loam, next door to a clay, which 
has been cultivated, attached to a newly-built house. 
What flowers (annual, biennial, or perennial) can I grow 
with success in such a soil? Roses planted before Christmas 
seem to be throwing stray shoots, but I want something 
besides ; the soil is very heavy, and when surface-dry 
bakes nearly as hard as a brick. I have no leaf-mould, 
stable-manure orsand. If IhadI could work it, but at 


present must rest content with it as I find it,—W. W., 
Lymington. 





To the Jollowing queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 


should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


.39—Deutzia not flowering well (0. C. J.) — 
Simply the result of the cold winds, which have been very 
keen this year. 


540—Carnation pamphlet (Miss B.).—We do not 
know of any such work. The only book likely to suit you 
is ‘‘ The Carnation Manual,” to be got from Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


541—Chinese Lantern-plant (M.A. Donald).— 
Quite hardy and common. Itsname igs Physalis Alkekengi, 
aud can be procured from any good nurseryman. Look 
through our advertisement columns, 


5442—Flowers for cutting (Lilac).—We have a 
series of lists of suitable plants for cold and warm green- 
houses appearing, also for winter and summer blooming. 
Please refer to these. The number of subjects are too 
numerous to repeat often in our correspondence column. 


543—Cloves for decoration (J. L. C.).—If you 
are alluding to the old Olove Carnations, we would not 
have stopped them at all. Give a rich and fibrous loam, 
and do not keep them under glass much longer. Open-air 
treatment suits them better than coddling in a warm- 
house. 


544—Hyacinth flowers dwarfed (4 Constant 
Reader ),—We can only suggest your bulbs have been kept 
so dry that they could not obtain sufficient moisture to 
develop their flower-spikes. You do not give us the least 
help in the matter by any hint as to your treatment. There 
appears to be no disease. 


545—Treatment of Cannas (Constant Reader).— 
The roots of Oannas should be lifted in September and 
placed in boxes filled with ordinary garden soil, and stored 
away in a dry position and frost proof until the succeeding 
March. Placed in the soil thus, they will not become too 
dry, as this is undesirable. 


546—Diplacus (C. L.).—This plant is well adapted for 
planting out in a warm border during the summer, or for 
mixed borders. You can pinch the shoot when it is 
6 inches or 8 inches long to encourage a bushy growth. 
Few greenhouse plants are more satisfactory for the 
amateur to grow, as it is so easily cultivated. 


547—Unhealthy Vine (Novice).—We cannot tell 
without specimens. It may be wet, but more likely insect 
pests on the foliage, red-spider turning the leaves yellow. 
You say leaves are burnt; we expect this is through 
drought or bad ventilation, and not moisture. Your tem- 
perature isgood. We fear your Vines are not strong. 


548—Ice-plant seedlings (M. B. P.).—We would 
prefer one plant in a pot of the size you name. Use a 
compost of sandy loam, not broken up too small, and make 
up about a third of the bulk with broken sandstone, soft 
bricks, and charcoal. Drain well, give a fairly warm and 
sunny position (a window will do), and do not overwater. 


549—Puzzled by names (A. F., 201).—We know 
of no dictionary forthe purpose. The flower labelled alba 
flore-pleno is a double wtite one, and alba plena grandi- 
flora maculata, a large double white spotted ower. Such 
a name is, however, very stupid. There are many books 
on botany. Avery good one is Dr. Cooke’s ‘‘ Shilling 
Manual.” Get it through a bookseller. 


550—Neglected Muscat Vines (Anzious).—Our 
advice is to run up some new canes from the base this 
season Your old rods will never break now. By sodoing 
you will benefit the Vines and get good fruit and wood ; 
we mean allow one shoot at bottom to grow unchecked for 
a season, stopping others to give it a chance, See work 
for week ; you will get valuable help from that. 

551—Grapes damping (Anzious Inquirer ).—It is 
difficult to answer your question. You give nothing to 
work upon—age of Vines, variety planted, indoor or out, 
any treatment as to what heat, if any,isemployed. From 
small specimen sent it shows lack of vigour, but without 
particulars we are in the dark. We will gladly help you 
if we can. There are no insects. Send us further par- 
ticulars. 


552—Onions (R. V. Allesbrook).—Onions that have 
been so long in the ground are the side-growths of old 
bulbs and useless for keeping. They will seed, but are of 
no value, as seed must be obtained from sound, rested 
bulbs. They are certainly not spring Onions. These are 
sown in February or March—hence the name—and are 
keeping Onions, and must also be sown annually. Yours 
may be useful for cooking at this season, or using ina 
green state. 

553 — Strawberries eaten by slugs (S. 
Taylor).—You should well dress ground now with soot 
between rows. You cannot dust through plants, as the 
fruit is not yet formed ; the slugs do not eat the plants, 
but the fruit. We fear you have not used gas-lime very 
freely, or you would have few slugs. If you have plenty 
of space between, you may mix a little now with the soot, 
but not if plants are close together. You should lime 
freely in winter for these pests. 


554—Draceenas for exhibition (Exhibitor ).—To 
obtain a good plant suitable for exhibition next September, 
cut the top off with about 4 inches of wood, and place in a 
brisk bottom-heat. Use a 60-sized pot, well drained, and 
sandy loam and peat are required. When the plant is 
well rooted and commences to grow, pot it on into a 5-inch 
pot, using the same mixture of soil, but in a turfy condi- 
tion. Keep the plant growing in a temperature from 
60 degs. to 70 degs., syringing twice a day. 

555—Knobs on Apple-trees (J. Green).—The trees 
are best treated with the mixture in the winter, and, 
failing this, they can be sprayed in the summer ; but it is 
a tedious work, often needing repetition, as it is almost 
impossible to get at all parts of the tree, and one insect 
left soon breeds hundreds. Your trees are very bad, and 
almost useless if like wood sent. Our advice in such a 
case would be to root up trees, burn them, and replant 
next autumn. Young trees should be cut over at once, 
removing every bit of dead wood ; in fact, it should have 
been done earlier. 


556—Treatment of Malmaison Carnations 
(Novice).—Grow your Malmaison Carnations in a cool-pit 
or frame for a time yet ; then afford open-air treatment by 
entirely removing the lights. Repot next September, 
and do not attempt to hurry them too much, If you 
treat your Strawberry-plants as you suggest, and give 
them a thorough ripening by placing outdoors early in the 
autumn, they will be good for next year’s forcing. Pot 
them on once more when root bound, and make the com- 
post very firm. No doubt the slugs were in the manure ; 
but a good dressing of salt should have been equally 
effectual as lime or soot. Get afew lumps of fresh lime, 
moisten this sufficiently for it to run into a dry powder, 
and dust over while as hot as the hand can bear; do this 
early upon a damp morning. 


557—Injurious effects of Primula obconica 
(A Constant Reader of Gardening).—Primula obconica 
undoubtedly has a bad effect upon any person at all sub- 
ject to eczema, and we know of several who are even 
slightly affected with this troublesome skin disease when 
the plant is only present and not touched. Still, we have 
never Verified a genuine case of eczema in any person not 
previously affected, although it would seem to be so in 
your instance. We sympathise with you, and advise that 
some medical authority be consulted. Many plants 
seriously affect some persons, and are quite harmless to 


others. Lilies, Hyacinths, Violets, and other strongly- 
perfumed flowers bring on serious illness with some, 
while the P. obconica and the useful stove Fern, 
Davallia Mooreana, will affect others with a most 
intolerable itching and smarting for days after the least 
contact with its graceful fronds. Even an immediate 
wash does not prevent the itching from spreading to 
any part of the person the hands may touch for several 
hours after. Were it not for this property of P. obconica 
it would be one of our most useful and popular flowers. 
You should certainly cease to grow it. 

558—Failure of plants, etc. (Whennan).—Your 
plants are evidently troubled witha fungus. Ventilation 
would make no difference, but if kept too dry at the roots 
the threads of the fungi increase more rapidly. Your 
system of regular watering cannot be carried out success- 
fully ; so much depends upon the subject, its present con- 
dition, and the weather. We have noticed the fungi you 
appear to be troubled with most prevalent upon decaying 
wooden benches. Repair these, use a fresh compost, and 
water with judgment instead of regularity. We do not 
think the oil-stove would have influenced matters at 
allif it was kept clean and not allowed to smoke. An oil- 
stove is about the best thing youcould use. ‘che peape 
will not damp off if you do not overwater or expose to cold 
winds. In ventilating it is essential to guard against chilly 
currents of air. 


559—Carnations from seed (C. L.).—May is the 
most suitable time for sowing Carnation-seed, and a slight 
hot-bed or a greenhouse is the be-t place for germinating 
the seed. The pans must be well drained and then filled 
with sandy loam and leaf-soil to within an inch of the top. 
Make the surface firm and level beiore sowing. The seed 
should be scattered evenly over the soil, and then cover 
slightly with a little of the potting mixture, finely sifted. 
A piece of glass should be laid on the top of the pan. 
When the seedlings are well up the glass should be removed 
and the pan placed in an airy position close to the glass. 
As soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle prick 
them out into boxes or bedg, previously prepared by dig- 
ging in some rotten manure. Water should be allowed 
when necessary to assist’ them in their growth. By the 
end of September the plants will be large enough to trans- 
plant in their permanent positions in beds or borders, or 
they may be used for pot culture. They will all flower 
the following season. 


560—Poet’s Narcissus not flowering.—I have 
in my garden a good many bulbs of Narcissus poeticus, 
which I planted at the foot of a tree two or three years 
ago, but though undisturbed, they never flower. The soil 
is light and rather poor. Would you kindly tell me if they 
would be better divided, and also if they would succeed 
better in a rich, moist soil ?—A. M. S. 

*.* A rich and rather moist soil would suit them better, 
but any root disturbance is likely to delay flowering. 
Mulch them with thoroughly rotted stable-manu:e next 
winter, and give a good scaking of liquid manure now. 
Probably your bulbs are insufficiently strong to bloom. 


561—Vines failing.—Would you kindly tell me the 
cause of Vine-bunches running to nothing just before they 
come into flower? The Vines were started last week in 
February, night temperature 50 degs., day 60 degs., but 
would run up, with sun-heat, to 85 degs. or 90 degs. They 
came away all right, and showed a good many bunches, 
but now, instead of coming in flower, the bunches dwindle 
away to nothing. The house is very low and span-roof ; 
border at back of house 18 inches from the glass, at highest 
part 5 feet from glass. Some mornings the foliage would 
be as if newly-syringed, although it got no syringing the 
night before. I may mention that the border was taken 
out to the depth of 2 feet and no roots were discovered. 
It was filled in again with road-grit, wood-ashes, turfy 
loam, and a little cow-dung. They were neglected very 
much last autumn.—ANXIOUs. 

*,* Your Vines are dejicient in roots, and loss of bunches 
follow ; itis not caused by the condensed moisture. The 
Vines have not had time to make new roots yet. Our 
advice is do not allow too many shoots—say, one from each 
spur. Hu.deavour to get the growth as well grown and 
ripened this year as possible. You will get fruit then. 
Your house is not good, but with care you would succeed. 
Treat the Vines as well as if they were bearing freely. 
Past neglect is the result of failure now. 


562—Distance for Peas.—In a recent GarpDENINa 
I read: *‘ When Peas are about 2 inches high, thin them 
out to 2 inches or 3 inches apart.” In another part: 
‘* Plant the Peas regularly 3 inches apart” Kindly say 
which mode you recommend? A light soil. My gardener 
sows them thickly and leaves them so. What bad results 
ensue 7—OPEN MIND. 

*.* So much depends upon variety. Give Marrows or 
tall kinds the most room. You are quite right as to thin- 
ning. Three inches for Marrow Peas iz none too wide ; 
that would be a good general distance, not closer. Let 
yours be that distance apart. 


563—Use of fresh stable-manure.—“E. T.” 
would be obliged for information as to the best use for 
stable-manure at this time? Would it be possible to make 
a Mushroom-bed so early, and if so, how should this be 
done? I shall not get the manure after this month. 


*.* Fresh stable-manure may be used in a short time ty 
placed in bulk and allowed to heat before using for the 
Mushroom-bed. You could with advantage make beds at 
this season in the open, as you may use sresher material 
and in greater quantitizs. Beds made now will give a 
full summer yield. 


564—India-rubber-plant-cuttings.—How long 
will it take to root cuttings of Ficus elastica in bottom- 
heat of 70 degs. or 80 degs. ’‘—J. J., Jamestown. 


*,* From two to three months before they can be removed 
safely. 


565—Good-keeping Potato.—Will you kindly 
state in GARDENING what kind of Potato to plant to keep 
during the winter, when to plant, and when to be lifted? 
Subsoil, stiff clay.—PorTaTors. 


*,* Plant them at any time, and lift immediately the 
haulm shows signs of ripening. There are so many 
varieties we hesitate to name any in particular. Schoo.- 
master, Magnum Bonum, White Hebron, and Quantity 
and Quality do well with us. You had better find cut 
what varieties succeed best in your district. 
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Now for the result. His pullets are splendid 
layers, and since October last have done good 
service, but the majority are blemished just as 
their sire, so far asthe breastbone is concerned. 
Here the blemish is undoubtedly hereditary, and 
I have no doubt, in my own mind, that for some 
generations the breeder has ignored every defect 
from the show or table standpoint in order that 
he might perpetuate his strain of layers. Inthe 
case of the Brahma, the breed itself does not 
often take to perches freely, and the 
crooked ‘breast may have been more the 
outcome of an accident than early roosting. 


Karly roosting on narrow perches, is, to my 


thinking, the most fertile cause of crooked 


breasts. Go into poultry-houses wherever you 


like you will find perches about half the thick- 


ness of a man’s wrist, and upon these the heavy 
chickens have to pass nearly one-half their time 
at an age when their bones can be trained to 
The 
third cause is generally the outcome of the 
second, as small perches alone would be fixed in 
Wherever table 
Howls are bred, there none but straight-breasted 
birds should be used for stock purposes, and 
this is more important now than ever, as deter- 
‘mined efforts are being made to advance the poul- 
A crooked-breast 
Turkey, Dorking, or Indian Game is depreciated 
nearly 50 per cent by this blemish alone, since a 
crooked breast must of necessity diminish the 
quantity of the best meat, and at the same 
Iam 
sorry I have been unable to attend to your 


any shape preferred without any trouble. 


the roof of a high building. 


try industry in these islands. 


time add to the difficulties of the carver. 


request until now.—DouLtina. 


Ducks not hatching ((ardener). — 
Kither your hen sat badly or the germs were 
is an unusual case for 
Ducklings to be alive in the shell thirty-eight 
days after the eggs were set, and we can only 
account for the mystery by suggesting that for 
the first week or so the hen sat very loosely, so 
that no progress whatever was made towards 


extremely weak. It 


hatching. 


Death of hens (7. #.).—Your hens are, we 
fear, suffering from Fowl cholera, a disease tor 
which there is practically no cure, since if the 


Fowls temporarily recover there isa probability 


that they will soon develop symptoms of para- 
Your best plan is to kill and bury the 
ailing specimens as soon as the disease appears, 
and thoroughly disinfect your runs before you 
Insanitary surroundings are often 


lysis. 


start afresh. 
the precursor of attacks of this kind. 
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and the combs containing least brood are placed 
in the centre of the brood-nest, and this is con- 
tinued until all the combs but the two out- 
side ones are filled with brood indifferent stages of 
development. The division boards are then 
moved, and a frame of empty comb is inserted 
in the midst of the brood-nest as often as the last 
one introduced is occupied. By this means the 
Bees are encouraged to rear immense numbers 
of young, and a weak hive quickly becomes 
strong. In this operation it is necessary to be 
very careful. There must beasufficient number 
of Bees in the hive to cover each comb, as it is 
inserted, otherwise there is the risk of the brood 
becoming chilled during cold nights. 

SURPLUS HONEY.—As soon as the stock hive 
is full of Bees and brood, and honey is being 
gathered freely, a box-crate of sections should 
be placed upon it, care being taken to cover up 
warmly with two or three thicknesses of carpet or 
flannel, that no heat may escape. When the work 
in these sections isin full swing, the crate contain- 
ing them may be raised, and another crate of sec- 
tions placed between it and the stock hive. 
The Bees will build comb and store honey in 
these while the honey in the upper ones is 
ripening, and thus much time will be saved, for 
by the time the honey in the top section is sealed 
and ready for removal the under ones will have 
considerably advanced, and should the honey 
flow continue, another crate of sections can be 
introduced. In good seasons Bees will gather 
honey much faster than it can be ripened in the 
hive, and often swarm through not being pro- 
vided with sufficient super space. As soon as 
the section-honey is sealed over each crate of 
sections should be removed, for if left on the 
hive long the beautiful whiteness of the comb 
becomes marred, and loses much of its inviting 
appearance and marketable value. 


STOCKING FRAME-HIVES.—A frame-hive can 
be stocked with Bees from a skep at this season 
in the following manner: Having cut a hole in 
the quilt that covers the frames, a little less 
in diameter than the bottom of the skep, 
place the skep over the opening. The Bees 
are obliged to pass through the frame-hive 
in carrying on their work, and as the popula- 
tion increases, and the skep becomes full of Bees, 
work is commenced in the frame-hive. Ina few 
weeks the latter becomes full of Bees, when the 
skep can be removed, the Bees it contains 
driven out and joined to those in the frame- 
hive, and, after placing a piece of queen- 
excluder over the hole in the quilt, the 
skep should be replaced above it. In three 
weeks all the brood in the skep will have 





Death of Fowl (X. B.).—There is nothing 
mysterious about the death of your Fowl. The 
organs sent were filled with that cheese-like 
deposit which denotes the existence of scrofula, 
the worst form of liver disease. It is scarcely 
correct to say the disease is contagious, but it is 
far worse in being hereditary, and once it gets in 
a yard it is difficult to eradicate, unless breeding 
is stopped. I therefore advise you to kill and 
bury your present stock in quicklime; and in 
future do not use Indian Corn as a food.— 
DovuLtina. 


Lame cock (L. #. L.).—Your best plan is 
to poultice the bird’s foot immediately, and use 
any material in the poultice which has a local 











matured, and the skep will probably be full 
of honey, when it should be removed. If 
it be wished to still retain the skep as a 
stock - hive, proceed as above, and when 
the frame-hives becomes full of Bees and 
brood, place the skep by the side of the frame- 
hive. It is of little moment which hive the 
queen is in, providing that the one that is left 
queenless contains eggs or brood, that the Bees 
of that hive may be enabled to raise a queen for 
themselves, otherwise a queen cell may be 
inserted. The frame-hives must be furnished 
with comb foundation before being brought into 
use. rg ae 





reputation for drawing out offensive matter. We 
think it extremely likely that the bird has 
stepped on some thorn or glass, and so the foot 
has become poisoned. He should be made to 
sleep on matting or straw, and the foot should 
be well bandaged, or he will strip off the poultice 


if left alone. 





BERS. 


SEASONABLE WORK IN THE APIARY. 


Unti honey is being brought into the hive in 
quantity feeding should be continued, that the 
increase of population be not checked, the main 
point now being to get the hives as full of Bees 
as possible. What is call brood-spreading is 
practised by many Bee-keepers to encourage 
the increase of population in frame hives. The 
brood-nest is contracted by the division boards, 
so that the space may be crowded with Bees. 
Honey cells of the comb containing least brood 
are uncapped, and the comb placed between the 
other two. The hives are examined once a week 


Flowers for Bees.—Many Bee-keepers 
would tell your correspondent, ‘“M. M.,” that 
to grow flowers for Bees is a waste of time and 
money unless you can sow acres. No doubt 
this is so from their point of view, but not from 
mine. I do not propose to give cultural details, 
as these can be found in the pages of Garpun. 
ING. My own practice is to buy all my seeds by 
weight, and as the seeds I mention below are 
very cheap and easy to grow, while a very 
small quantity of each makes a good display, 
a large piece of vacant ground around the hives 
can be made quite a picture, besides being useful 
to the Bees in producing honey and pollen. We 
have a very large choice among our annuals. 
Among the flowers of the above class I would 
mention first the Mignonette—for Mignonette 
honey is of the finest quality in flavour and fra- 
grance, and most delightful it is—Nasturtiums, 
Phacelia, _ Clarkia, Nemophila, Calliopsis, 
Aralia, Cornflower, Gillia, Sunflower, Limnan- 
thes, Eutoca, Balsam, Alyssum, and a score of 
others, to say nothing of perennials, which 
are more economical than annuals, as when once 
planted they will bloom year after year and 
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require very little attention. Among the most 
useful to Bees of this class of plant are : Borage, 
Anchusa, Lupins, Geum, Nicotiana (Sweet- 
scented Tobacco), Campanulas, Myosotis (For- 
get-me-nots), and a host of others too numerous 
to name, though I must not forget the great 
honey-plant, Echinops sphzrocephalus, which is 
all the rage in America at present, and is a 
favourable flower for Bees. I do not agree with 
your correspondent ‘‘E, A. H.” by saying that, 
Lime-blossom is of doubtful utility, as it intoxi- 
cates the Bees. Some years when white Clover 
is a failure we always look out for the Lime- 
trees to bloom, and the honey is splendid, both 
in colour and flavour. As for saying that it 
intoxicates the Bees—well, that’ is a bit of 
romance.—K, Gounp, Havilland Hall Farm, 
Guernsey. 


BIRDS. 


Bullfinch losing its feathers (1/. 7’. S. 
Sharpe).—You have probably been feeding your 
bird on food of too heating and stimulating a 
character, such as an undue proportion of Hemp- 
seed, causing it to become surfeited. This will 
often cause the feathers about the head to drop 
away. Again, the loss of feathers may arise 
from general debility or from lack of some of the 
elements needful to the elaboration of new 
feathers at moulting-time. In the latter case, 
six or eight drops of Parrish’s Chemical Food in 
each ounce of the bird’s drinking-water will be 
found very beneficial, or a little bread-and-milk 
may be given in which has been mixed a pinch 
of flowers of sulphur. Where this complaint is 
due to debility a more generous diet than the 
patient has been accustomed to will often effect 
acure, Birds, while moulting, consume a much 
larger quantity of food than they do at other 
times. If there is eruption upon the head after 
the feathers fall away, a very slight anointing 
with scalded lard, a drop of Castor-oil, with 
purity of food and cleanliness, will usually bring 
about a cure. Many people give their Bull- 
finches too much Hemp-seed, which causes the 
plumage to assume a dark appearance, and in 
some instances to become entirely black. The 
proper diet for them is Rape-seed of the smaller 
kind, and Canary-seed, in equal proportions, and 
a few seeds of Hemp added daily. A rusty nail 
in the drinking-water is good at all times in 
keeping cage-birds in health.—S. S. G. 


Wheezing Bullfinch (C. @.).—Coughing 
and wheezing in cage-birds are often caused 
through their being kept in hot, dry, and 
exhausted air, their cages being hung on the 
upper part of the walls of living rooms, and 
where gas is burned. Exposure to wet or cold 
draughts of air will also cause an inflammatory 
affection of the bronchial tubes. In treating the 
complaint an even, moist temperature of not less 
than 60 degs. Fahr. should be maintained, and 
a few drops of cod-liver-oil, added to a little 
soaked bread, be given to the sufferer, and some 
old mortar (powdered), with the grit sand at the 
bottom of the cage. For green food Dandelion 
and Water Cress are suitable. An old remedy 
for coughing and sneezing in cage-birds is an 
infusion of the leaves of the Common Speedwell 
(which have a small degree of astringency), with 
a little honey added, a supply of this pectoral 
tea being given the patient daily for a week or 
so, As a general diet give chiefly Canary and 
small summer Rape-seed, and but a limited 
quantity of Hemp. 

Buying Budgerigars (A. Storey).—Any good 
bird shop would keep this pretty bird. We do not recom- 


mend individual traders, but there should be no difficulty 
about the matter, 





Roprinson v. Warp, Lock, & Co. (Lrp.)— 
The Plaintiff in the above action, the Proprietor 
and “Editor of ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” on 
the 2nd day of April inst., obtained from His 
Lordship, Mr. Justice Kekewich, in the Chief 
Division of the High Court of Justice, an order 
perpetually restraining the Defendants from 
printing, publishing, selling, or disposing of, and 
from advertising, offering, or exposing for sale 
any Newspaper, Periodical, or Publication by 
the name of ‘‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” or by 
any other name so similar to ‘GaRDENING 
ILLUSTRATED,” as to induce the public to believe 
that such Newspaper, Periodical, or Publication 
is the paper published by the Plaintiff, 
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BENETFINK & CO., 


Complete House Furnishers. 





HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
GREEN'S LAWN MOWERS. BENETFINK’S IMPROVED cascpacece 


“SILENS MESSOR.” nag 
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CATALOGUES "Sir. = -— 


CARDEN TOOLS, CARDEN ARCHES, HOSE, AND 
WIREWORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


89, 90, 107, & 108, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


A Diamond Jubilee 


Permanent Memorial. 
UY BAILEY’S PANSIES, and you will never 


forget this year by the brilliancy of your garden. Pansy 
Perfection, producing blooms a fuot round, @ positive fact, 
2a. 6d. doz. ; Yellow Giants, 2s. doz. ; Jubilee strain, producing 
very rare colours seldom seen in Pansies, 38. doz. Gaillar- 
dias, excellent for cutting, 3s. doz. Double Hollyhocks, mixed, 
43.doz. Sweet Williams, Holborn Glory, new, blooms as large 
a8 & penny, extra strong, 3s, 6d. doz. White Daisies, 1s. 6d. doz. 
Carnation Queen of Bedders, free, 3s. doz. ; ex. strong, 4s., 
grand. Aquilegia, long-spurred, hybrids, beautiful for table 
decoration, 33, doz. All free for cash with order. 


W. BAILEY, Pansy Specialist, 


Carshome Nursery, March. 
NEW PINK ERNEST LADHAMS, flowers 


almost as large as Souvenir Oarnation, produced freely 
oh pehp summer and autumn, 3, ls. 6d.—J. COKNHILL, 
Byfleet. 


ERENNIAL GAILLARDIAS, bloom pro- 

fusely from July to November, quite hardy, 12, 1s, 6d. 

Giant Trimardeau Pansies, 20, 18. 3d.—OORNHILL, Byfleet. 
ASUILEGIAS.—Beantiful hybrids in man 


~ and lovely colours, blooming plants, 12, ls. 6d. — J. 
CORNHILL, Byfleet. 


ViOLer WELLSIANA, the best outdoor 
Violet, very large, wonderfully fragrant, and early to 
bloom, 6, ls. 6d.—J, CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


[CELAND POPPIES, in shades of orange, 
yellow, scarlet; true perennial, continuous bloomers, 
20, 1s. 6d.—J. CORNAILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


QLD PINK CLOVE, the most reliabie of all 


Carnations, disease proof, very floriferous, blooms early, 
4, 1s 6d.; 12, 4s.—J. OORNHILL, Byfleet. 


REP JAPAN ANEMONE, blooms in great 
freedom from August to November. Brightest of autumn 
flowers, 4, 1s. 6d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 


RARE EVERLASTING PEA (Lathyrus 


Drummondi), quite distinct and very effective, carmine- 
scarlet, flowering profusely for three months, ls. ; 2, 1s. 9a,.— 
J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 


RAPE-V1INES.—It you wish to grow a Vine 
in pot, bearing 10 to 15 bunches of Grapes, send P O. 5s. 
or prepared cane to—WILL TAYLER, Hampton. Middlesex. 


ERANIUMS.—Well-rooted, autumn struck, 
carriage paid for cash with order. F. Vy. Raspail, dbl. scar- 

let ; 18, 9d. doz. ; 50, 58. 6d. ; 100, 10s. 6d. Mdm. Thibaut, dbl. 
ink; White Vesuvius; 1s. 6d. doz.; 50, 4s, 3d.; 100, 88.; and 
vy-leaf O. Turner, large dbl. salmon, 2s. doz. Mrs. Pollock 
(tricolor), 2s. 6d. doz.- G. FULLER, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


SURPLUS PLANTS.—6 Tuberous Begonias, 


8 Begonia atro-purpurea, 8 lovely named Coleus, 10 Grandi- 
flora Petunias, 4 fine named Fuchsias, 6 Heliotropes, 4 Gera- 
niums, 2 Ivy-leaf, 4 Solanums, 2 Maurandya albiflora; 54 
strong plants, 43. 6d., free. 1 strong Palm and 2 beautiful new 
Buchsias sent out lately by Mr. Bull, gratis with order; half 
Apt, Mes 6d., free—HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, 

anburv. 


(OLE US.—12 grand Show varieties, distinct 
and brilliant colours, named, 2s. 3d. ; Tomatoes, 18 strong 
plants in 2 sorts, 1s. 6d.; 50 fine Lobelia plants, bloesand 
white, 1s. 6d., all free, gratis plants sent.—HBAD 
GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 
FERNS 1 FERNS !—40 rare roots, 16d. ; 100, 
2a. 6d., free, 11 sorts— Maiden-hair, Oeterach, Adiantum, 
Polystichums, &c.—H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 
nae 
FERNS, Evergreen.—12 varieties, fit for any 
decoration, 2a &2., free; 3 Royal Ferns, 1s 6d.; 3 Moon- 


wort Ferns, Js, 6d, ; 3 Adder’s-tongue, 1s. 6d. ; 3 Bee Orchid y 
1s. 6d —O’K ELLY. Botanist. Ballyvaughan, Oo. Clare. ; 


V1OLAS. — Best are Hopetoun, white ; Lottie, 
mauve; True Blue, deep blue, all 1s. 3d. doz. ; 100, in 20 
eorts, 7s, €d., all post free -CRAMB, Dunblane. 












































works, carriage paid, 
to any railway goods 
station in England or 
Wales, 








Sent direct from 











QRANGE-CRIMSON MONKEY-FLOWER, 
quite hardy, very dwarf, better than Geraniuma for bed- 
ding. 6 strong plants for 1s. 6d.; 12 for 2s. 6d., free.— 
STORMONTH'’S. 
CARKLET BERGAMOT, — Splendid scent, 
lovely rich bloom. 3 fine plants, 1s. 3d., free. 


V [HITE SEA-PINK.—Grand for evergreen 
edging, white flowers in summer. Strong plants for 
dividing. 6 for 1s. 6d.; 12 for 2s. 6d., free. f 
NEW MICHAELMAS DAISIES.—Have you 
seen them? White. rose, yellow, crimson, lavender, and 
blue. The 6 for 1s, 9d., free. 
IGANTIC HARDY POPPIES. — Saimon 


Queen, Blush Queen. 3 of either for 1s. 3d. New double 
red, 2 for 1s. 3d., free. 


ELLOW WELSH POPPY.—Lovely, grace- 


ful leaves, pretty yellow flowers. See illustration in 
GARDENING. 4 for 1s. 3d.; 28. 3d. doz., free, 


TRAILING WINDOW HAREBELL. — 


Torrents of lovely bells, white and blue, 1 of each for 
1s, 3d. Strong plants. 


SCARLET DELPHINIUM.—A lovely little 


gem. 3 strong plants in bud for 1s. 9d., free. 


APANESE PRIMROSE.—Quite hardy ; pur- 


ple, rose, and lilac. Any 3 now in bud, 1s. 3d., free. 


OR any of the above 9 items address— 


STORMONTA & SON, Kirkbride, R.8.0., Cumb. 
List free. 


120 Bedding Plants for 5/- 


THOMAS BADMAN’S COLLECTION com- 


prises : 40 Geraniums, various, 8 Fuchsias, 8 Marguerites, 
8 Yellow Oalceolarias. 8 Verbenas, 10 Dahlias, 8 Heliotrope, 
10 Chrysanthemums, 12 Blue Lobelia, and 8 Tuberous Bego- 
nias, all well-rooted and bound to thrive, post free for 5s, 9d. ; 
the half Oollection, post free, 3s., cash with order. 


THOMAS BADMAN, Florist, 
WARTLING, PEVENSEY, HASTINGS. 


PRIZE MEDAL TOMATOES, London, Edin- 


burgh, and Glasgow. Strong, sturdy, healthy plants, out of 
3-in. pots. Best smooth varieties, 1s. 6d. doz., package free.— 
D. & W. BUOHANAN, Forth Vineyard, Kippen, by Stirling. 


ERANIUMS, Autumn-struck.—Scarlet Vesu- 
vius, 1s. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100; 60s, 1,000. John Gibbons, 
Lady Sheffield, and Happy Thought, 1s. 8d. doz.; 10s. 100, 
Free for cash.—J. HOATH, Blackness, Crowborough, Sussex. 


YSIMACHIA NUOMMULARIA, golden- 


flowered creeper, lovely for rock garden; Montbretia 
(coral flower), Crimson Everlasting Pea, 12 for 1s., free, fine 
plants.—W AS, Mount Saville, Teremere, Dublin. 


| REE ES snd 
KEYNES’ DAHLIAS wes? zante. 
Catalogues gratis to all applicants. 


KEYNES, WILLIAMS, & CO., Nurseries, SALISBURY. 
REGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS.— 


Best sorts from pots, true to name, 3s. per doz., free.— 
7 LEWIS & SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 


48 STRONG GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 


named, 33. 6d.; half, 28. Genuine: 8 Geraniums, 

4 Fuchsiar, 2 Abutilon, 2 Hydrangea, 4 Ivy-leaf, 3 Begonias, 

3 Coleus, 6 Panicum variegata, 3 Camellia Balsams, 4 Hanging 

Lobelia, 4 Isolepis, 2 Dracena, 2 Egg-plants, 1 Fern, Post 

_— 4 grand plants gratis. BUTLER, Nurseries, Marlpool, 
erby. 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY, crowns in bud, 


1s. 6d. 100. Golden climbing Honeysuckles, 1s, doz., free. 
—A. SYMONDS, 65, East-street, Horncastle. 
FLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4 in., 50 3-ip., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Cash,—H. F. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennett-road, Peckham. 
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SEND TO-DAY 


BIDDLES & COMPANY, 


PENNY PACKET SEED CO., 
LOUGHBOROUGH, 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


For a copy of their CATALOGUE of 3,000 varieties of 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS IN PENNY 
PACKETS, Gratis and Post Free, and SAVE MONEY 
by purchasing the best Seeds in economical quantities. 


Choice Plants. Popular Prices. 


Ye Old Border Carnations, Duchess of Fife, Frank 
Watts, Saccharessa, and R. Hole, etc., 4/- doz 
Bouvardias, P. Cleveland, P. Garfield, A. Neuner, Vree- 
landi, and variegata, and others, 2/3 doz. 
Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 12, including Ryecroft, 2/6. 
Geraniums, F. V. Raspail, well-rooted, 1/3 doz. 
Geranium cuttings, unrooted, to clear, 3/- 100. 
Streptocarpus, the beautiful Streptocarpus, 2/6 doz. 
Dahlias, the highest class, strong stuff, 2/6 doz. 
Begonias, very choice, single, 2/- doz. ; double, 3/- doz. 
Gloxinias, Hethersett’s noted strain, Spotted, Violacea, 
and Emperor Frederick, 2-year-old roots, 3/- doz. 
Coleus, extra strong plants, reduced price, 1/3 doz. 
Mareguerites, Giant Feu d'Or, Yellow and White, 1/3 doz. 
Chrysanthemums, 30 well-rooted, to include V. Morel, 
Waban, Amos Perry, W. H. Lincoln, Lady Lawrence, G. C. 
Schwabe, and Conder, 3/- see 
Tree Carnations, 12, to include Duke of York, William 
Scott, Winter Cheer, M. T. Franco, and R. Godfrey, 4/6 
Tomato-plants, Empress of India, Challenger, Regina, 
the new Crimson Cushion, Paragon, 1/6 doz. 
Cucumber-plants, the Rochford strain, 2 for 1/6. 
Cash with order, and Post Free if this paper quoted. 


JAMES GREEN, Reliance Nurseries, MARCH. 
p PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS, 4 named 


varieties, 1s. 3d. Handsome Auriculas, 12, 1s. 3d. 
Perennial Phlox, 4 named varieties, 15, 1s. 3d. Christmas 
Rose, 4, 1s. 3d, Rockery Periwinkle, including double purple, 
large blue, small blue, variegated, 40, 1s. 3d., free —KATR, 
Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


YELLOW PRIMROSES, 100, Is. 6d. 40 


Rockery plants, 4named varieties, Js. 3d. Honeysuckle, 
Sweet Climbing Woodbine, 8, 1s. 3d. Ivy, small leaf, rapid 
grower, 100, 1s. 3d. Alstrcemeria (Peruvian Lily), handsome, 
hardy, 6, ls. 3d., free.—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


WINTER HELIOTROPE. — Tussilago fra- 

grans (Coltsfoot), blooms in open in midwinter, very 
sweet-scented, hardy, useful for table pot-plant, 15, 1s, 4d., 
free.—K ATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


HARPUR - CREWE DORONICUM, huge 


yellow Perennial Daisy, perpetual bloom, 12, 1s, 3d. 
Double Orimson Ponies, Stenactis speciosa (Perennial 
Aster), 4, 1s. 6d. Yellow Day Lilies (fiowering), 12, 1s. 6d. 
Sulphur Perennial Marguerite, 12, 1s. 6d. Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum, White Perennial Daisy, 12, ls. 6d, French Ane- 
mones (mixed), 36, ls. Anemone japonica, 15, 1s. 6d., free, 
strong plants.—_KATRE, Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland. 


ONTBRETIAS Pottsi (scarlet), crocosme- 

flora (orange), exquisite hardy Gladiolus-like flowers, 

20, Is. 3d. Gentian acaulis, 12, 1s. Myosotis dissitifiora, 
20, 1s., free. KATE, Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland. 

IOLETS.—Czar, Marie Louise, 24, ls. 4d. 

Double Red Violets (fragrant), 15, 1s. Rocky Mountain 


Oolumbines, 15, 1s. Lobelia cardinalis, 4, 1s., free.—KATE, 
Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland. 


YELLOW PERENNIAL FOXGLOVES, large 
variety, very effective, 20 large plants, 1s. 3d.; 50, 28. 6d. 
Solomon’s Seal (tall variety), 12, 1s. 3d. Double White Prim- 
roses (blooming), 12, 1s, 6d. Pansies, mixed or yellow, 20, 1s. 
Lady Trevelyan, largest white rennial Aster. 12, Is, 
Afghan Lily (Schizostylis), 15, 1s. hite Perennial Marguer- 
ite, 12, 1s. 6d., free.-—KATE, Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland. 


























WINTER CHERRY (PHYSALIS), lovely 


hardy, scarlet-berried perennial, invaluable for deco- 
ration, 15 plants, 1s. Fuchsias, crimson,, perfectly hardy, 
6 strong plants, 1s. 3d., free—KATE, Harley Park, Oallan, 


Treland, 
ELLOW MARGUERITES ETOILE DOR, 


white do., large flower, 1s. doz.; 6s. 100; Ohrysanths, 
2s. 6d. 104: 20s. 1,000. Double Ivy Geraniumas, 1s, doz., carriage 
paid.—WILLIAMS, Fulking, Beeding. Sussex. 


(FERANIUMS, named, to include Bluebeard, 
Duchess of York, and other grand sorts, 2s. 6d. doz, 
Fuchsias, to include White, Rose, and Blue Phenomenal. 
1s. 6d. doz. Tomato-plants, Duke of York and Ifield Gem, 
1s. 3d. doz., fres.—_HORSHAM, Wembley, Middlesex. 





LANTS CHEAPER THAN EVER.—1 doz ° @ 


exhibition Chrysanthemums, true to name, 1 doz. green- 
house Ferns, 3 Harrison's Giant Musk, 1 doz. bedding Gera- 
niums, 3 double White Ivy Geraniums, 2 fine plants of the 
Peppermint Geranium. 5s., carriage paid. 


EGONIAS! BEGONIAS!!—1 doz. .good 


tubers, 3 years old, in 10 colours, grand erect singles, 5s., 


free. 
(00D CUTTINGS of Grand Exhibition Zonal 
and Ivy Geraniums, true to name, 2s. 6d. per doz, free. 
T. FOX, Stable Hobba Gardens, Buryas 
Bridge, R.S.0., near Penzance. 


RULL Glass Houses to be Let for the season, 
with Vines, Peaches, and Apricot-treea, at Clapham- 
park. Apply to—LEE & PAIN, 63, Lincoln s-inn-fields. 


FLOWER.POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
is 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 


97 Illustrated Catalogue Horticultural Potcery, free.—T. 
PRATT. Earthenware Works. Dudlev 


ATERPROOF SHEETS, 46 in. by 4z in., 
with brass eyelet-holes. Good for Aprons, Horse Loin 


Oloths, for Traps, or for anything you wish to keep dry. Post 
tree for 2s. each, from—H. J. GASSON, Rye. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE LAWN. 


A pruce of close, clean, level lawn, well laid and 
well kept—as soft and rich in colour as a bit of 
green velvet—is one of the finest ornaments in 
any garden, and is sure to meet with admiration, 
even by those who care but little for flowers or 
fine foliage. It is not a very difficult matter to 
obtain such a piece of Grass, but the ground 
must be properly prepared beforehand, and the 
turf employed must be fairly free from weeds 
in the first place, and be kept clean afterwards, 
as well as regularly rolled, cut, etc. 

Lawns are usually made by laying down turf 
cut from an old meadow, a common, or the like, 
and if the Grass is fairly free from weeds, and 
of a fine, short, close description, this is, per- 
haps, the simplest and best manner of going to 
work. The usual and proper size of such 
**turves” is 3 feet long by 1 foot broad, so that 
as nearly as possible ninety-one are required to 
lay a rod of ground, or about 14,500 to the acre. 
A common price for the turves—near London, at 
any rate—is about 5s. per 100 on the ground, or 
10s. to 12s. cut and delivered, but when they 
have to be carted from a distance the cost is 


increased, of course. 
The ground must be well dug and carefully 


levelled before laying the turf, and the 
surface be raked fine and level. Manure 


is seldom required, but if the ground is very 
poor or rubbishy it may be advisable to employ 
a little, and in this case there is nothing better 
than ordinary road-sweepings or scrapings. 
Where hollow places have been filled up this 
must be done quite firmly or time allowed for 
the soil to become thoroughly settled, as it will 
sink much more in such places than where only 
the top ‘‘spit” has been disturbed. Lay the 
turves down carefully, getting the edges to meet 
neatly, and then rolling and beating them down 
to an even level. The beater is useful for 
bringing down any ‘‘ bumps,” etc., but its too 
free or unnecessary use is decidedly injurious. 
In dry weather a good watering should be given 
almost daily until the Grass has taken root. 
Where the ground is low and damp it should be 
drained, and in such cases an excellent plan is 
to put down 2 inches or so of fresh, sifted coal- 
ashes first, and to lay the turf on this. Turf 
may be thus laid in almost any season except in 
hot, dry summer weather and during sharp 
frost. 

But where good, clean turf of the required 
quality cannot be obtained, or only at an exces- 
sive rate, the only alternative is tosow down the 
plot with the best Grass-seed, of which a suit- 
able mixture of several fine varieties is sold by 
all respectable seedsmen. The best times for 
sowing are the end of March or early part of 
April, and again in the early autumn, towards 
the end of September or early in October. If 
the ground is properly prepared, the seed good, 
and the young Grass is well looked after when 
up, there will bea nice close sward, if not a very 
strong one, by the end of June or July from sec 
sown at the end of March. \ 
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I gave a list of show Dahlias in my first article. 
The above are all fancy kinds, and although I 
have grown nearlyall the varieties in cultivation, 
they are the best. Wo? Pe 


Wardhead House, Stewarton. 


Prepare the ground exactly as for laying turf, 
but the surface must be raked very fine and 
level, and a sprinkling of soot or bone-meal, just 
to give the young plants a start, is advisable if 
possible. Sow the seed evenly, at the rate of 
about 4 bushels to the acre, and rake it in well : 
or cover with a light sifting of good sandy soil. 
Protect from birds by means of netting, black- 
cotton, or scarecrows, and in very dry weather 
water it occasionally with a fine rose, but do not 
set a foot on the ground—if it can be avoided— 
until the Grass is well up. Cut it the first time 
or two with a light and very sharp scythe, and 
afterwards with the machine set rather high. It 
is a great mistake, in all cases, to set a machine 
too low, as it cuts the life out of the Grass, and 
lays the roots bare. Again, do not sweep up or 
remove the cuttings, unless very heavy, but let 
them remain, especially in hot weather, when 
they shelter and nourish the turf. 

The beauty of a lawn raised from good clean 
seed is the almost perfect absence of weeds, 
while it is very seldom that really clean turf can 
be obtained. 5, GR: 





THE VALUE OF MULCHING AND 
TOP-DRESSING. 


THERE are not a few instances, I fear, where 
from lack of thought or from the want of ex- 
perience, many people have very erroneous 
ideas, not only as to what kind of material is 
most suitable for different crops and the proper 
season to apply it, but so limited is their know- 
ledge of the matter that we not unfrequently 
find them confused as to the difference between 
mulching and top-dressing. No doubt, too, there 
are others who, having never given the subject 
much thought, look upon them as practically 
the same, and consider all that is necessary is 
to afford a good dressing of manure to all crops 
alike, and at a season when it is found most 
convenient to do such work. Such a haphazard 
way of doing this cannot be expected to be 
always followed by the best results ; indeed, it 
may prove most harmful in some cases, and the 
practice cannot be too freely condemned. For 
the guidance of those whom it may interest I 
will briefly point out some of the advantages to 
be gained when the work is carried out in a 
methodical manner, and at the same time show 
how, when misapplied, mulchings are calculated 
to do more harm than good. Taking 





SHOW AND FANCY DAHLIAS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


ConTINUING this article from GARDENING, 
February 13th, page 706, my readers should have 
their Dahlias raised now, or procured from a 
reliable source, and potted into 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots. The site for them must be open, as 
overhanging trees will draw up the shoots and 
soon spoil any chance for large blooms. The 
plants will benefit by being kept in a cold-frame 
till the first week of June, and then all danger 
of frost will be over. Plant them out then 
without injuring the ball, and place a strong 
stake to each plant. About the middle of July 
give a good coat of stable-manure, as a mulch on 
the surface. This will keep the soil moist and 
greatly increase the size of blooms. By this 
time they will be growing freely, and three 
shoots should be taken up to provide blooms. 
Nip out all others, and the three taken up 
should be each securely tied to a stake, or they 
will suffer from wind. When the blooms begin 
to open they must be protected from rain. The 
best way isto have zinc covers, 6 inches across 
and 4 inches deep, with glass tops. Any tin- 
smith can make the covers, and a joiner will 
cut the glass. The glass is secured on the top 
of the zinc cover by three strips of lead about 
2 inches long and } inch broad, soldered on to 
the top of the round zine covers. It bends easily 
to hold the glass. To secure the covers in their 
place over the flower, get a strong stake, and 
with a saw cut down the top about 3 inches, and 
in this incision place the zinc cover and push the 
stake in the ground to the required height. 
Flowers which have been covered in this way 
are much brighter in colour than those which 
have not. Give a few good soakings of liquid- 
manure during the growing season, which will 
greatly increase the size of flowers. The follow- 
ing is a list of fancy Dahlias : Gaiety, Duchess 
of Albany, Emin Pasha, Henry Eckford, Lottie 
Eckford, John Cooper, Prince Henry, S. Morti- 
mer, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, Peacock, George 
Barns, Mrs. Saunders, and Matthew Campbell. ! 


VEGETABLES 
first. Turn to Asparagus, as the beds have 
recently claimed attention in preparing them 
for the coming season. Where this crop is 
growing in a shallow soil resting on gravel it 
will be necessary to add frequent top-dressings 
to sustain the crowns in a strong condition, to 
produce serviceable grass from year to year. 
With such soils it is a good practice to give the 
beds a dressing of decayed manure as early as 
possible in the autumn. This, after exposure 
during the following months, will be in a good 
condition to prick into the surface soil the follow- 
ing February. This should be followed with a 
layer of soil 2 inches or 3 inches thick, for which 
purpose I know nothing better than that which 
accumulates in the potting-shed, which, when 
the rubbish is removed, will form not only a rich 
rooting medium, but owing to its varied com- 
position, it is not likely to bake hard by the 
action of the sun after rain at a season when it 
is necessary to provide a loose soil to allow the 
grass to push through freely. When the work 
is carried out on these lines both mulching and 
top-dressing will prove of great assistance to 
one of the most valuable vegetables we have 
when growing under unfavourable conditione, 
and are very different from the heavy mulching 
of manure which is often applied. Take the 
same vegetable growing in different soil and in 
a colder district. How often do we see the 
beds covered to a great thickness with farmyard 
manure with the supposed double purpose of 
enriching the soil and protecting the crowns 
from frost! Here a great mistake is made, as 
the plants are more likely to suffer ina naturally 
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cold, wet soil, made more so by the addition 
of a mass of saturated manure which neither 
sun nor air can penetrate, than is ever likely to 
occur from frost, let it be ever so severe. The 
injurious effects of such treatment during 
winter are further increased by allowing the 
dressing to remain later in the season, often to 
the middle or end of March, when on its re- 
moval the soil will be found cold and soddened 
and in a very different condition from that 
which has had full exposure to sun and air. 
Soil in such a condition when suddenly exposed 
to the drying winds and bright sunshine of 
March becomes very hard and ungenial for the 
grass to push through, and it is almost impos- 
sible to get it into a fine condition under such 
treatment, while, owing to the cold state of the 
ground, growth is considerably retarded, which 
is not desirable with this crop. This isa form 
of mulching which should be avoided, but 
which, nevertheless, is often adopted with this 
vegetable. With Peas mulching is very 
beneficial in hot, dry seasons, but the mistake 
is often made in not applying it until the 
ground has become quite dry. Certainly it may 
be afforded then with advantage if a copious 
watering is given afterwards, as this would 
wash the manurial properties down to the roots, 
and the strong material will assist in keeping 
the soil in a moist condition. Where, however, 
both labour and water are scarce, it is better to 
mulch such crops early in the season or imme- 
diately after rain; if applied when the soil is 
parched and not watered afterwards, it is likely 
to prevent to some extent any rain that might 
follow from entering the soil, and thus do more 
harm than good. If we turn to 


FRUIT, 

we have not far to look before we can find cases 
where mulching is misapplied, particularly with 
Strawberries. How often do we find the plants 
after being exhausted by carrying a full crop 
of fruit, left for months before they receive 
attention, very often until the ground is 
sufficiently frozen to wheel manure on with 
less trouble. This dressing will often lie 
for weeks in a frozen state, after which very 
little fertilising properties will remain to benefit 
the plants, and which must either be dug 
into the ground (a bad practice with this 
fruit) or wheeled off again, resulting in much 
labour with little or no good results. By 
all means mulch Strawberry plantations, but 
do so as soon as possible after the fruit 
is gathered, and at a time when rain may be 
expected, so that none of the feeding properties 
are lost by evaporation, and the plants are 
greatly assisted with a dressing of manure at 
this season to build up strong crowns for the 
production of the following season’s crop. 
Placing long, strawy litter between the plants 
in May has the double advantage of keeping the 
soil moist and the fruit clean, but with the 
earliest supplies I find it retards the first gather- 
ing considerably. If earliness is a desideratum 
I would advise that it should not be used, so 
that the sun may act directly on the soil when 
its influence will greatly assist the early ripening 
of the fruit, particularly so if the fruits rest on 
pieces of slate or tiles. Newly-planted fruit-trees 
often receive a mulching of manure directly after 
planting, but this is not to be recommended 
in all cases, as, owing to the consistency of the 
material preventing after-access of air, the soil 
is apt to become unsuited for healthy root- 
action, Bracken or any other light material 
of a porous nature is much to be preferred for 
such a purpose, as this will ward off frost with- 
out soddening the soil. Fruit-trees should only 
be mulched with manure when in a full bearing 
condition, to assist in bringing the crop to 
perfection ; applied at any other time it is likely 
to produce strong growth and unfruitfulness. 
If we turn to 


THE BLOWER GARDEN, 


we find that some of the plants are greatly 
assisted during a season of drought by giving a 
surface-dressing of leaf-mould or spent Mush- 
room manure, particularly such as Begonias, 
Fuchsias, Pansies, Calceolarias, etc., while if the 
same treatment was afforded Pelargoniums, 
there is a danger of encouraging foliage at the 
expense of bloom. So I could goon enumerating 
instances where mulching and top-dressing are 
likely to prove beneficial or the opposite, but 
sufficient probably have been ached" to show 





how greatly they vary both in composition and 
application, and it is only by a close study of 
the nature of different soils and the require- 
ments of different plants under certain climatic 
conditions that they can be put to the proper use 
at the right season. ‘ R. 





AN AMATEUR GARDENER’S SUCCESS. 


I was thinking of planting a Wistaria outside 
the porch, training up by the door and then 
round by the eave—would it grow too rapidly ? 
As there is on one part of the cottage near the 
door a bare wall, I planted close to the wall 
some large-flowered Convolvulus which in a 
short time covered the whole of it up to the 
roof; outside that I, put Roses, Clematises, 
and the Tuberous-rooted Tropeolum. In the 
summer all flower well, and contrasting colours 
have a pretty effect. On the south side (the 
gable end) are two other Clematises—a white 
one, very large flowered, and a pale blue, with 
several Roses. One, Climbing Bessie Johnson, is 
lovely, and an almost perpetual bloomer ; Earl 
Dufferin, Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, and 
another one, very dark, whose name I forget. 
They have covered the wall, though not many 
years planted. A Virginian Creeper runs round 
the windows, and some seeds of Canary Creeper, 
that dropped at the roots, grew up amongst 
them. Ido not know how it was, but the more 
flowers I cut the more seemed to come. I used 
to keep all the soapsuds and dilute it with 
water, then threw it at the roots, and occasion- 
ally syringed the whole plants with it. I had 
no green-fly. I think it must be owing to the 
suds. ; 
With regard to raising Roses, I read the 
account in an American paper, and resolved to 
try it. I made a trench as for Celery in the end 
of September, 1895, adding some silver-sand, and 
making it very firm in the bottom, then took the 
cuttings, inserting them about 3 inches apart in 
the form of a triangle (thus .*.), covering them 
with wide-mouthed glass bottles, such as confec- 
tioners have in their windows (the top of the 
bottles should be on a level with the surrounding 
earth) ; then drew the clay closely round them 
at the sides, leaving the glass at top uncovered 
to get the sunlight, and leaving them alone till 
May, when I found all, except one, rooted, and 
they have remained healthy and are doing well. 
I have been a subscriber to GARDENING for 
many years, and have derived much benefit from 
it. I note its weekly directions, and am glad to 
say I am very successful in growing both flowers 
and vegetables. Can you tell me if there is any- 
thing that will save Carrots from being eat away 
by a tiny white maggot? For years I cannot 
succeed in growing them; they come up and 
appear to do well, when the leaves begin to fade, 
and on inspection myriads of little white maggots 
are formed in them. I have tried everything I 
could think of, but in vain. All the other 
vegetables do well. I have some Egyptian Tree 
Onions (perennial), the bulbs of which form on 
the top, and not at the root. They die down 
to the ground every winter, but appear very 
early in the year, even in frost and snow. 
AN AMATEUR. 

*_* Yours is a most interesting letter, and 
we are glad you appreciate our paper. It is 
very evident you are a true lover of flowers, and 
we are by no means surprised at your success. 
You will find the common Blue Passion-flower 
about the best for your purpose. The Wistaria 
will not grow too strong. It will be better to 
change your crop, seeing the ground is so in- 
infested with the Carrot-grub. Lime and soot 
are a great check to this pest, but if youturn the 
ground over a few times and cease to grow root 
crops for a couple of seasons the grub will 
gradually disappear. We have printed the 
little note about window flowers in winter else- 
where. 





Phlox setacea grandiflora.—tThis is a 
large-flowered variety of the type. The flowers 
are also of a distinct shade, not so vivid and 
bright as in some forms, but very pleasing and 
effective. Like all others ofits tribe, it makesa 
capital rock garden plant, but is benefited by 
partial shade or a rather moist spot in which to 
root. On the level ground where the soil does 
does not dry so rapidly the forms of P. setacea 
also do well. 


THH KITOHEN GARDEN. 


SPOILING ASPARAGUS. 


May I be allowed once more to protest against 
the foolish and wasteful practice of blanching 
Asparagus? A well-blanched bundle looks very 
pretty, I admit, but that is all that can be said 
forit. The blanched part is hard and practically 
uneatable, while every atom of the green part 
that has been exposed to light and air is not 
only eatable, but deliciously tender and finely- 
flavoured. No blanched Asparagus for me, and 
except that some customers insist on having it 
blanched, it is a thing I would never do. Salt, 
it is well known, proves an admirable and most 
nutritious dressing for this delicious vegetable, 
but nitrate of soda is better. A light sprinkling 
of this valuable fertiliser applied just before 
rain towards the end of March or early in April 
quickly promotes an extremely vigorous growth 
and affords an abundant supply of extra fine 
and stout ‘‘ grass.” Ican strongly recommend 
its use, either alone or in conjunction with a 
somewhat smaller allowance of common salt 
than usual. Itis quite unnecessary to bank up 
Asparagus beds in the manner that used to be 
considered indispensable ; in fact, under ordinary 
circumstances they are much better made on the 
level, the ground being well and deeply dug and 
manured previous to planting, of course. 
Raised beds are only advisable where the soil 


is naturally heavy or damp and cold. 
B. C. R. 





Leeks.—Early-sown Leeks of the Lyon 
type should now be forward enough for turn- 
ing out and planting in trenches got out as 
advised some time ago. Potted-up plants must 
be planted with a trowel and as deeply as may 
be, to allow of a good length of blanched stem, 
and the same object may be attained with 
those that have not heen potted off from the 
seed-boxes or pans, by using a large dibble and 
making rather deep holes, dropping the plants 
into these so that only the tips of the tallest 
leaves appear above the surface. Only a little 
soil, just enough to cover the roots, should be 
allowed to run into the holes at planting-time, 
as the holes will fill up gradually through the 
action of the rain, or, if this does not occur, the 
soil may be closed in round the plants later on, 
when the hearts have come above the level. I 
find that plants treated in this way will, if 
reasonable care be used in planting, equal those 
which have been potted up singly for a time 
before planting out. arly Leeks are of little 
use unless well grown, and with a view to this 
they should be planted at least 1 foot apart, and 
18 inches from row to row. Grown at these 
distances apart, and with due attention paid to 
supplying water when necessary, the produce 
should be of tender texture and mild flavour. 
A cool soil best suits the plants, and as they do 
not object to slight shade, it will be well to 
select a shady position in those gardens where 
the soil is of a hot and burning nature during 
the summer.—T. 


Celery and Celeriac. — Celery-plants 
which are required for use from mid-August to 
the end of September will now be hardened off 
ready for planting, and this should be done at 
once, for should the plants get big and the roots 
much interlocked before planting takes place, 
bolting will most certainly follow, I have had 
ample proof in past years that well-hardened 
plants are quite impervious to any frost likely 
to occur after this date, so there is no need to 
put the work off any longer on account of the 
weather, provided the soil is in good condition 
for planting. I advise that this should be done 
in single rows, allowing from 10 inches to 
12 inches for each plant. Only sufficient plants, 
to cover the demand during the period men- 
tioned above should be put out from this early 
lot, as those from the main sowing will be much 
better suited for providing the later supplies. 
Water the plants well home as planting proceeds, 
and shade, if necessary, for a few days with a 
double thickness of fish-net, which may remain 
stretched across the trench night and day until 
fresh root-action is set up, when it may be 
entirely removed. Celeriac should be planted 
in rich soil on the flat, and, as the roots can 
hardly be grown too big, the plants must have 
ample room. Nothing less than 15 inches from 
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plant to plant will be sufficient to grow good 
juicy roots. Watering must be well attended 
to in the early stages of growth ; liquid-manure 
is of great assistance, and a slight mulch is 
advisable later on.—T, 

ee ae es AGRE = 


TOMATOES IN POTS. 


Wits a few simple instructions the amateur can 
grow the Tomato well. As pot culture is one of 
the most successful modes of culture, I will 
confine my note mostly to this, and the best 
means of securing a crop in small houses, as 
shown in the iliustration. Thisisa good form of 
house, but as many amateurs have to make the 
best of what they have got, I shall not dwell 
upon the structure in which the plants grow, 
but mostly on theirculture. To ensurea profit- 
able crop many growers fail to raise healthy 
plants. Others who purchase do not always 
secure the best kinds, and, as the plants can be 





raised so cheaply with only a little warmth, it 





Tomatoes in a greenhouse. 


is best to get a good variety and raise one’s own 
plants if a quantity is required. Quite as good 
crops, it must be remembered, may be secured 
by planting out as in pots, providing the roots 
have not too much space or too rich soil, as with 
either of these there is gross leafage. On the 
other hand, I have seen amateurs get grand 
crops from plants where attention was paid to the 
soil and the roots were curbed. Such plants, 
in my opinion, produce a heavier weight of fruit 
than those in pots, unless the pot-plants have 
ample care in the way of food and moisture. 








STOPPING AND THINNING. 

To get Tomatoes from June to the end of the 
year, or say October, sowing will have been 
done before this ; though it is not late to sow 
now for what may be termed a summer crop, as 
many amateurs have not got their houses at 
liberty till June, when the winter plants are in 
the open. I will note a 


SIMPLE METHOD OF RAISING PLANTS. 
Of course this more closely concerns those! 
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with only a small house, or who have not the 
best means to get early plants, By sowing 
three seeds in a 3-inch pot, placing at the 
warmest part of the house, either on shelves or 
over the flue or hot-water pipes, the plants soon 
show above the goil. A light, sandy compost 
made fairly firm is most suitable. The seeds 
should be sown about 4 inch under the surface, 
and the latter made as fine as possible to assist 
germination. As soon as the plants are a few 
inches high, say 3 inches, remove to a shelf near 
the glass, as it is important to keep them dwarf 
from the start, and remove the two weakest— 
that is, destroy them to give the one left the 
whole space. This plant will be ready in three 
weeks to transfer to pots two sizes larger, and 
in another three weeks will be large enough to 


plant out in the bed or fruiting pots, boxes, or 
whatever mode of culture is given. Iam aware 
amateurs at times plant the seedlings direct 


out of the seed-pots. I do not advise it, as un- 


less the best culture is given, if there is excess 


We have now come to 


PLANTING OUT. 


It is immaterial whether pots or boxes be used, 

If pots, grand crops may 

Of course, much 

larger ones may be employed, but beware of over- 

At the time of penning this 

note we have eat crops in 8-inch pots carry- 
l 


which curb the roots. 
be obtained in a 10-inch pot. 


doing the space. 


ing 8 lb. to 101b. of fruit, some ripe (6th of May). 
This is to show that large pots are not needed : 
but I should add with summer fruiters one can 
give more space still. If I had my choice ] 
would not exceed 12-inch pots. One plant in 
each, grown as a cordon—that is, toa single stem 
up the roof, if possible—is sufficient, as in this 
position more light is secured. 

The soil for the fruiting plants should be good, 
but avoid manures. A little bone-meal or spent 
Mushroom-manure may with advantage be 
mixed with ordinary garden soil, but what is 
termed maiden loam—that is, turfy soil never 
previously used for any plant—ig quite enough 
to build up a sturdy growth. Manures can 
follow when fruit is set freely—not before ; and 
here let me add that amateurs are too good to 
their plants at the start. They give food and 
get leaves in return. After plenty of fruit is 





of moisture, or the fruiting-pots are some dis- 
tance from the glass, there are failures. The 
plants go off or get leggy, and the grower’s 
troubles begin. It is far better to get a strong 
plant and of good size before planting. Lomitted 
to mention that in the frame culture of seed- 
plants much the same routine may be observed. 
Tam nota strong advocate for much heat for 
young plants; providing there is sufficient to 
effect germination, 60 degs. is ample at the 
start, as hardy grown plants give the best return. 








set one can give liquid-manure or a fertiliser 


freely. 

When planting use ample drainage in the pots. 
Plant firmly and leave at least 2 inches of space 
at the surface to give water. We ram our soil 
at planting to get a short growth, and in heavy 
soil the addition of a fourth part of old mortar- 
rubble, wood-ashes, or burnt refuse is beneficial 
to the plants. Many advise growing the plants 
near pipes or the heating structure. I avoid 
it in every way possible, as though such means 
may give the plants a little help at the start, it 
is injurious at a later stage when fruiting. 

AFTER-TREATMENT. 

The culture now is simple. Train to one 
stem, stop all side shoots hard, unless these 
show flowers at the first joint, then stop to that, 
but it is well to leave the lower shoots. Those 
near the pot may be given a little more freedom so 
as to secure a few joints at the base. In stopping 
these, if flowers show, endeavour to get the first 
show and stop hard afterwards. These will 
push out bloom at most joints up the stem, and 
in dull weather it may be well to fertilise. Do 
this about midday. Keep the house freely 
ventilated, and always from May to October 
allow a little air on top ventilators at night. 
The temperature may run up freely by sun-heat, 
60 degs. to 65 degs. being enough at night in the 
best part of the season. I donot advise syring- 
ing overhead, but it is well to thoroughly damp 
all parts of the house at least twice a day. 
There will be less disease if the advice concern- 
ing air, feeding, and moisture is observed. If 
plants become diseased badly it is best to burn 
them and renew the crop. White-fly is trouble- 
some at times. This may be kept down by 
fumigating lightly every ten days, doing the 
work in the evening and using more moisture in 
the house. I do not advise hard cutting of 
foliage ; a little may be removed at times, but 
the plant must have sufficient to perfect the 
fruit. G. WyYTHEs. 





Growing Cucumbers and Melong.— 
Would you kindly give me a little information 
on growing Cucumbers and Melons, as I have 
got a couple of frames 6 feet in length? The 
plants I have are nearly ready for planting out, 
and I should feel very much obliged if you could 
direct me how to treat them as regards fruiting 
and pruning as clear and distinctly as possible ? 
—ANXIOUS. 


*« You will get much help by reading the 
** Garden Work ” for each week in this journal, 
Cucumbers need plenty of heat and moisture, 
very little ventilation, and ample shade. For 
instance, in frames so much depends upon aspect 
of frame as to opening and closing, and always 
damp over after afine day. Avoid draughts. 
Pineh top of shoots to make plenty of wood, and 
never let plants bear all fruits that set. Feed 
with liquid-manure, and plant in light soil to 
which bone-meal or old fine mortar-rubble or 
wood-ashes may be added. With ample heat 
and moisture there will be few insect pests and 
plenty of fruit.. Give at least 60 degs. to 
65 degs. at night to obtain this. Cover glass 
with mats. Melons like a stiff soil, and need 
much the same culture, but more air: also 
flowers to be fe , and from two to four 
fruits ona plant. Close early, bat do not shade, 
and give moisture except when plants are in 
bloom. Avoid rich soil or food at the start, and 
make soil firm at planting. The same heat is 
needed as for Cucumbers, but no shade, and feed 
when fruit is swelling. 


Tomato Rouge Chemin.—The popu- 
larity this variety enjoys for market seems pretty 
manifest on the north gide of London, where in 
some of the huge market-garden establishments 
it is grown literally by hundreds of thousands, 
House after house, all of great area, may be 
found full of plants about 3 feet in height, 
either planted out and comparatively close 
together, or in pots standing much closer than 
where planted out. If from 2 lb. to 3 lb. of 
fruit be obtained from each plant, the result is 
very satisfactory. Great quantities are being 
gathered already and realise fine prices. Tho 
variety is so distinct that it is readily recog- 
nised by its broad, flattish leafage. Spot or any 
other form of disease is rare, but in the caso of 
put-out plants the soil, in spite of the usual 
manurial assistance, seems to become exhausted 
after the third season,—A. 
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FRUIT. 


PEAR BEURRE SUPERFIN. 
Aut who have ever given this variety a fair 
trial invariably form a high opinion of its 
merits. It is one of the very few Pears that 
seems to do well everywhere and under a 
variety of conditions. Trees are to be met with, 
and I have also grown them in the form of 
cordons, pyramids, bushes, low standards, hori- 
zontally trained, and as palmette verriers. In 
each and every case it is only the fault of the 


season if a failure to fruit takes place, as it is | 
only rarely that they do not flower freely | 


enough. On the Quince-stock the growth is 
moderately strong and, it need hardly be added, 
also the most productive, but for real service 
yive me trees on the Pear-stock. Particularly 


handsome pyramids, 9 feet and upwards in| 


height, can soon be had in the case of trees on 
the natural stock, and I have observed that the 
low-stemmed orchard trees, when not unduly 
pruned, also assume a pyramidal form some- 
what after the habit of Pitmaston Duchess. 
Grand horizontally and fan-shaped wall-trees 


can be had with the aid of the Pear-stock, and | 
for clothing the blank, sunny ends of houses | 
few | 


and outbuildings Beurré Superfin has 
equals. I would recommend the Quince only 








An autumn Pear 


as a stock for this variety when garden or wall 
space is much limited. On the Quince, too, the 
trees sometimes become stunted, and the fruit is 
then liable to crack badly. 

In order to have this variety at its best as 
far as size and appearance are concerned, wall 
culture must be resorted to. Fruit gathered 
from wall-trees is moderately large and clear- 
skinned, tho fruit when ripe being buttery, also 
very juicy and pleasantly flavoured. That 
obtained from standard trees is usually much 
covered by russet, but the quality is remarkably 
good, even better than in the case of that 
gathered from wall trees. The period of ripen- 
ing is September and October, the season in late 
districts extending well into November. It 
keeps a very long time without being actually 
fit to eat, but those who may be fortunate 
enough this year to have a heavy crop of 
Beurré Supertin ought to try what can be done 
towards hastening the ripening of some early 
gathered fruit and retarding a portion of that 
collected at the proper time, so as to prolong 
the supply as long as possible. Placing Pears, 
the seeds of which are only just commencing to 
change colour, in a box or drawer in a warm 
kitchen or heated house hastens ripening con- 
siderably, while if the later fruit is also stored 
in drawers or boxes and not subjected to heat, 
it will ripen perfectly, the colour and flavour 
being improved. 


One of the characteristics of the Pear under ! 
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notice is the fleshy knob at the base of fruit or 


/point of union with the stalk. This is well 


shown in one of the fruits in the representation 
accompanying these notes. i 


THE GOLDEN PIPPIN AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 
Tux Golden Pippin is a widely-known and still 
highly-esteemed dessert Apple, though not so 
largely grown as formerly. Many of the trees 


‘which produced fruit of such excellent quality 








in years gone by are now falling into decay, and 
growers do not as a rule replace them, owing 
no doubt to the difficulty in finding a market for 
the fruit on account of its small size. The 
Golden Pippin used to be grown very exten- 
sively in Herefordshire and other counties, and 
many fine old trees are still to be found which 
crop well, but, unfortunately, buyers will hardly 
look at the fruit, and it is to be feared that 
many bushels find their way to the cider mill 
solely from this cause. This is to be regretted, 
for the individual fruits, though small, are very 
sweet and juicy, possessing a fine sprightly 
flavour peculiarly their own. If the merits of 
this beautiful little Apple were only more fully 
recognised a demand would again arise for it, 
and it would be as eagerly sought after for the 





(Beurré Superfin), 








dessert as it used to be many years ago, and 
would again find favour with connoisseurs of 
British-grown fruits. There are a number of 
varieties of this Apple, and it also rejoices in a 
great many synonyms. Many of these varieties 
bear so close a resemblance to the original that 
they hardly deserve a distinctive appellation. 
They possess the high flavour of the type, and 
the only distinction is a very slight difference in 
the shape of the fruit. On the other hand there 
are a few distinct varieties, one of which is a 
bud sport from the original, and I think I am 
correct in stating the others to be seedlings 
raised from the old Golden Pippin. The first of 
these is 

Tot SUMMER GOLDEN Prrrin, which ripens 
about the end of August. This is one of the 
richest flavoured early Apples grown, and it 
attains a fair size. It has a pale yellow skin, 
dotted evenly all over with the usual russet- 


|coloured spots so characteristic of the Golden 


Pippin. I have had no experience with it as 
a standard, but as a pyramid or bush it is an 
abundant bearer, and I can highly recommend 
it as an early dessert Apple. The next to be 
considered is 

FRANKLIN’s GOLDEN Pippin.—This variety is 
supposed to have been introduced into England 
about the beginning of the present century from 
America. It is very much like the foregoing in 
appearance, perhaps a littlemoreconicalin shape, 
and when thoroughly ripe is then delicious. 
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Tomtits are very fond of this Apple. The fruit 
keeps well and does not shrivel. It is an 
excellent dessert Apple, and one or more trees 
should find a place in private collections. 

Hucues’ GOLDEN Piprry is more flattened 
than the last-mentioned, and of a deeper colour. 
It is similarly flavoured, quite equal to it in 
every respect, and keeps a month or so longer. 
The tree is not perhaps quite such a robust 
grower as the preceding variety, but as a bush 
on the Paradise-stock it crops well. As a 
standard it bears regularly heavy crops, and I 
have seen the branches literally laden with the 
golden-yellow fruits. 

Pirmaston GOLDEN Prppin is a variety of 
Worcestershire origin, supposed to have oes 
raised between seventy and eighty years ago. 
This has the roughest skin of the lot, and some- 
times there are excrescences or warts growing 
out on one side of the fruit. It has the same 
rich flavour, but on the whole it is scarcely so 
good an Apple as those previously mentioned. 
As a standard on the Crab it is exceedingly 
prolific, but rather shy on the Paradise. Its 
season is from November to February. 

Pine GoipEen Prerrn is one of the hand- 
somest of the race, it being more regularly 
formed and it has a very beautiful skin, light 
brown or russet-coloured, with the usual dots or 
specks interspersed all over the surface. When 
shaded by the foliage the colour is more golden, 
with less russet on the skin. It is a highly- 
flavoured Apple of most excellent quality, but is 
not a long keeper, its proper season being 
October. The tree bears well, but I have no 
experience of it asa standard. I well remem- 
ber the late Dr. Bull, of Hereford, some few 
years ago showing me a dish of this variety that 
had been sent him by a friend, and I thought 
they were the handsomest Apples I had ever 
seen, so symmetrically formed and beautifully 
coloured were they. 

ScARLET GOLDEN PIPPIN, as its name denotes, 
has a certain amount of colour on the sunny side 
of the fruits, this varying according to the posi- 
tion the tree occupies. It is a very pretty fruit, 
and originated in Scotland as a sport from the old 
Golden Pippin. In flavour, size of fruit, and 
general productiveness it is similar to the parent. 
Grown as a standard and well exposed to the sun, 
the fruits attain a more brilliant colour than they 
do when grown in a garden ona bush. It is a good 
dessert Apple, and should be in every collection. 
The fruit keeps in good condition well into the 
spring. 

THE oLD GoLpEN Pippin is a small fruit, 
conical in form, regularly formed, with a yellow 
skin, golden on the sunny side, dotted over with 
russety specks, with a speck of black some- 
times interspersed here and there on fruits 
gathered from old trees. On younger trees this 
slight blemish is absent. 

What may be termed the spurious varieties 
are all seedlings from the type, and bear 
fruits, some smaller and some slightly larger, 
rather more flattened in shape, with skins 
of the same colour, and the flavour identically 
the same. Many of them have local names, 
while others are named after the raisers. 

A. 





Summer pruning of cordon fruit- 
trees (J. L. D.).—You will note the article 
in question advises root pruning or lifting ever 
three or four years. This checks gross posket 
and does away with so much pruning or stopping. 
1, Young shoots should be pinched regularly 
from June to August—not one stopping in July 
—say, when from 4 inches to 6 inches long. 
Rubbing off useless wood will do away with 
thick spurs. Some trees make less wood. 
Do not pinch backward shoots, but treat these 
later. ‘This shows necessity of frequently going 
over the trees. 2, Fruit spurs that are pinched 
need only be thinned out every two or three 
years, when they get crowded. 3, Liquid- 
manure may be used freely from time fruit 1s set 
to the finish. Give it often, but, say, three 
parts water to one of pure liquid from pigs or 
stables. In winter trees will like stronger 
doses. You will find a mulch of short litter of 
much help. It retains the food given and 
encourages surface-roots. 





Trollius napellifolius is among the finest of 
border perennials at the present time, and the globu- 
lar blossoms, ofa fine clear yellow, are both large In size 
and abundantly praduced. The plant grows about 2 feet 
high, and in a large group is certainly very effective. 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


THE JUNE BERRY (AMELANCHIER 
CANADENSIS). 


Tuts has become avery popular tree of late years, 
and is frequently sent to this office for name. 
It is certainly one of the finest of early-blooming 
trees, and is not nearly so well known as it 
deserves to be. In a wild state it occurs from 
Hudson’s Bay south to Florida, and west to 
Nebraska and the Indian territory. The wood 
is very hard, heavy, and strong—as might be 
expected from a tree spread over so wide a 
geographical area. The June Berry varies con- 
siderably in size and habit. Under favourable 
conditions it attains a height of 40 feet. The 
effect of a fine specimen in spring, with its 
mantle of snowy-white blossoms, and in autumn 
with the rich golden-yellow of the decaying 
leaves, can easily be imagined. The fruits, 
which are of a purple colour, are collected in 
immense quantities on the Upper Peace River 
and form quite an article of food and trade. 
The June Berry is perfectly hardy in this 
country. It is easily propagated 
either from seeds or by grafting on 
the Apple-stock. At its northern 
limits the ground is frozen for the 
greater part of the year. A, 
vulgaris is not strictly British, but 
may almost be accounted as such, 
having been irtroduced from the 
Continent some 300 years ago. 





Escallonia macrantha 
dying.—In Garpuytne of April 
3lst, in a note (page 110) on 
Kseallonia macrantha, I find ‘ It 
is one of the best of a very attrac- 
tive genus of plants, and also one 
of the hardiest.” I wish to ob- 
serve on this note that, lovely as 
the shrub is, and generally vigor- 
ous in growth, it is subject in this 
latitude—at all events, in my 
grounds and in those of my neigli- 
bours—to a sudden and _ total 
paralysis and death. Tho glossy 
green leaves turn yellow when the 
plant is apparently in the flower of 
its age, say, ten or twelve years 
old, and 4 feet to 6 feet high ; 
then, on cutting through a stem, 
one finds it brown and dead. I[ 
wish that you or some of your 
readers could assign a cause and 
prescribe a remedy for this disease. 
It is quite independent of cold and 
has nothing to do with frost. Only 
the last week, and at the close of 
a winter almost entirely free from 
frost, two of my Escallonias have 
died suddenly, and this last week I 
have cleared them away. I can 
o1'y conjecture that after certain 
years of healthy life their roots 
get to an unhealthy subsoil, but, 
if you can kindly make room for 
this letter, perhaps someone may 
turn a light on this obscure subject.—H. G. A, 


eS 
TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 


AMATEURS are often perplexed as to the best 
time of year for transplanting evergreens, Now 
to all such I would say that during this present 
month of April and to the end of the first week 
in May is the very best time in the whole year 
in which to do all such work. With ordinary 
care during that period they can be moved 
without any fear of loss, the genial showers of 
rain and night dews generally experienced then 
being of material assistance in keeping the 
foliage fresh and thus helping the plants to 
start into rapid root-action. In the autumn of 
the year the vital powers of evergreens are at a 
much lower ebb, and they have the winter with 
its hard frosts and scathing winds to contend 
with, and also each day then the earth is losing 
its warmth, whereas in April the temperature 
is continually rising, and all vegetation is wakin 

to new life and strength. The great point in the 
successful transplanting of evergreens is to lift 
them carefully so as to preserve all the roots 
possible, and especially the fibry portions of 
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them, which are essential for keeping the plants 
alive till they are able to form other feeders. 
Not only is it necessary to lift carefully and 
preserve rootlets, but’ they must also be kept 
from drying, which can only be done by cover- 
ing them and the ball of earth during the transit 
of the plants to the place they are destined to 
occupy. A wet garden-mat is as good as any- 
thing to lay over or wrap round the roots ; but, 
previous to putting it on, it is a good plan to 
syringe or sprinkle the ball of earth around the 
roots with water, as then the earth and the roots 
will keep damp for a long time. That the 
plants may be out of the ground for as short a 
period as possible, the holes for their reception 
in new quarters should be dug before they are 
lifted, as then there is no delay, and they can be 
removed and dropped into their new places and 
the roots be covered up with soil at once. In 
the digging out of the holes the soil should be 


broken up deeply, as it often happens that there 
is what is called a hard ‘‘ pan” below, which, if 
not disturbed, is impervious to the roots of 
plants, and it is impossible that they can thrive 
if these cannot set, and not only should the holes 


The June Berry (Amelanchier canadensis). 


be deeply dug, but they should be large, that 
the roots may be spread out properly at full 


length, instead of being doubled up and crippled 
for want of room, as is sometimes the case. In 
placing the trees or shrubs in position in the 
holes, the roots should be kept so high that the 
collar of the tree or shrub may be on a level 
with the surface soil around it, and with the 
roots arranged in the way just referred to the 
filling in with the soil may commence. Before 
this work proceeds far a heavy watering should 
be given, which will wash the earth into any 
cavities that may exist under the roots, as the 
filling up of any such spaces is of the utmost 
importance to the after welfare of the subjects 
in hand. If the shrubs or trees happen to be of 
large size it is a good plan whilst planting to 
slightly sway them to and fro, so that the wet, 
puddled soil may draw under and in amongst 
the roots, after which it should be left for 
awhile to subside, when the remainder of 
the earth may be shovelled in and made 
firm by the feet. The next thing is to 
mulch the surface of the soil heavily over 
with long straw-manure. If this be done, it is 
the greatest help that can be afforded to newly- 
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transplanted shrubs, etc., as it not only main- 
tains an equable temperature in the ground, but 
prevents evaporation, and thus conserves the 
earth’s moisture and enables the roots to take 
care of themselves. What interferes more than 
anything else with newly-moved shrubs and 
trees, and prevents them from becoming 
quickly established, is wind-waving, which 
causes a perpetual strain and destroys the 
young root-fibres as soon as they form. ‘To 
guard against this is, therefore, a matter of 
consequence, and to this end the steadying of 
the stems should meet with early attention. 
There are several ways in which this may be 
done, but the most secure is by the use of three 
long, stout poles or stakes to each plant, which 
poles should be placed tripod fashion, with the 
stoutest ends in the ground and the points 
brought together at the top so as to meet the 
main stem of the tree or shrub about half-way 
up. To prevent chafing, it is necessary to 
protect the trunk or branch where they meet by 
binding around the bark some soft hay or old 
carpet, when the stakes may be securely tied, 
and the shrub or tree be kept perfectly steady. 
Stout galvanised wire used in a similar manner 
to the poles, and made fast to stakes in the 
ground, answers the purpose equally as well, 
and is neater and better on lawns where the 
plants come into view. or trees or shrubs of 
a small size, a single stake to each is sufficient if 
driven well into the ground, in doing which care 
should be taken to steer clear of the roots. 
Has. 





OBR YSANTHHMUMS. 


——ee 


*“Pinching ” Chrysanthemums (Fe 
Wilson).—The object of pinching Chrysanthe- 
mums is to make late varieties produce their 
buds earlier than they would do naturally, and 
by the same practice, only at a different time, 
early sorts are made to produce buds later than 
when developed naturally. For ordinary decora- 
tive uses it is unnecessary to pinch out the 
points of the shoots at all, as for home displays 
the grower generally prefers a long and con- 
tinuous flowering period, and for this reason, 
early, semi-early, mid-season, and late sorta 
are, as arule, those selected. It is for exhibition 
purposes that the grower should have recourse 
to the practice of pinching, and by this it should 
be understood just the points only of each shoot 
should be taken out, and the resulting growths 
taken up to produce the necessary buds. It is 
because many of the late sorts ag well as many 
of the semi-early kinds are invaluable for 
exhibition that these means are taken, as by 
their adoption these specially good varieties 
may be had in perfection during the November 
show time. Some varieties are pinched because 
it is known they give better results from second 
crown-buds—7.e., the second lot of buds which 
show on the shoots after being pinched or after 
breaking naturally, and such flowers may be 
had by pinching the plants early in the year and 
retaining second crown-buds. ‘If such varieties 
were left to their natural course of growth the 
chances are the first crown-buds would be far 
too late for the same purpose. Hence the value 
of knowing the varieties needing this treatment 
and when tocarryitout. Those plants intended 
for the hardy flower border do not need this 
treatment. The only reason for pinching them 
—and this is realiy unnecessary—is to make 
them extra bushy, thereby getting a greater 
number of smaller flowers than would be the 
case if left to a natural system of growth. We 
think you will find this a full explanation to 
your query. 

Chrysanthemums (Constant Reader).—The quiss- 
tions in your list are answered in replies this week and 
others of recent issues. Lady Laurance and Mrs. Beala 
are the same variety. Pearl Beauty and Boule d’Or should 
be pinched at once. Avalanche, Puritan, Elaine, Criterion, 
Mlle, Lacroix, W. Holmes, and Alex. Dufour will give buds 
quite soon enough without interfering with them. 


Chrysanthemums (2. M. C.).—Autumn Tints is 
a late sort, colour bronzy-yellow ; Primrose League, mid- 
season, colour cream-white ; and Dormillion, midseason, 
colour rosy-purple, very tall. The latter vatiely was 
introduced in 1883, and is rarely heard of now. 


i 








Pyrethrum ha Vestale.—Though perhaps among 
the oldest of the double-flowered varieties, the blush- 
white, loosely-formed flowers of this ara very pleasing, and 
being so freely produced, it should be grown by all, 
espscially where the demand for long-stemmed flowers ig 
considerable, 
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| be thoroughly cleansed by smoking or dipping. 
It is not advisable to dip the plants after the 
oe of 3 flower-buds are formed. The difficulties of 

PERSIAN CYCLAMENS. growing Cyclamens are more imaginary than 

As winter-flowering plants Cyclamens need no | real, and I believe failure is often caused by too 
recommendation, but they are not grown so much coddling and keeping the plants in too high 
extensively as they deserve to be. The reason a temperature, which not only weakens them, 
probably is that where only a limited number of | but is favourable to the most destructive kinds 
plants are required they are grown amongst of insect pests. One more point must be con- 
other things, and do not meet with exactly the | sidered: that is, the necessity of securing a good 
treatment they require; but once let anyone grow | strain of seed. In saving seed, only those varie- 
only a few and give them fair treatment, a rich | ties of the best habit of growth and with the most 
saccession of bloom, which will continue nearly distinctly-coloured flowers should be selected ; 
throughout the winter, will be the result. The and if fertilised, the red kinds should not be 
seed may be sown some time in autumn, crossed with the white varieties, or dull, indis- 


and before sowing the seed it is a good plan to 
soak it fora day and a half or two days; the | 
water may then be poured off and a little quite | 
dry sand shaken among the seeds. The seed- 
pots may be prepared by filling them nearly full | 
with any ordinary loamy compost, and then sur- | 
facing them over with a little finer soil, as loam, | 
lsaf-mould, and sand, sifted through a fine sieve. 
Af er spreading the seed evenly over the surface | 
it may be lightly pressed in, but should not be | 
covered with soil. A little fresh Sphagnum 
Mo:;s may be used, and this should be cut up| 


tinct colours will be the result. 


The plant in the illustration, grown by the, 


sender of the photograph, bore this year 
200 flowers; it is a three-year-old plant in a 
7-inch pot. A. 





Lilium auratum failing.—It is not 
apparent, from the note that appears on page 93, 
whether ‘‘C. H.’s” Liliums were potted or were 
growing in the open ground. If the latter, the 
occurrence is not unusual. Some years since I 


quite small, and just enough used to cover the ‘carefully planted a batch of bulbs in a bed of 


surface. The seed-pots 
may be placed in the close 
propagating - pit, but 
should be removed as 
soon as the young plants 
appear, or if the pots are 
piaced in a more exposed 
position, they should be 
covered with glass for a 
t-me. The seedlings 
should be pricked off as 
soon as large enough to 
handle, and must’ be 
potted off singly when 
they have made about 
three or four leaves. The 
compost for growing Cy- 
clamens in should consist 
largely of good mellow 
loam, some well-rotted 
leaf-mould, and a little 
sand or soot may be 
added. Use the soot 
very sparingly for the 
young plants, and more 
liberally for the later 
pottings. The plants 
siould be potted only 
moderately firm, and the 
crowns of the corms kept 
above the surface. Dur- 
ing the winter the plants 
may be kept in an inter- 
mediate temperature, and 
they succeed best on a 
moist bottom, but should 
be in a light, open posi- 
tion, and as close to the 
glass as possible. They 
should be ready for pot- 
ting into 43-inch pots 
early in June, and some of the most vigorous 
earlier than this. Those potted in June may be| 
at once placed in cold pits or frames, or if on a 
hotbed that is nearly spent they will then get a/| 
good start. After the first week or so plenty of 
air should be given, and later on when the nights | 
are warm the lights may be taken off altogether, | 
and will only be required to protect the plants | 
from storms or to provide a little shade during 
tie hottest part of the day. A little extra 
shading may be necessary if the weather is very | 
beight. Shading should be avoided as much 
as poses however, and always taken off 
early. 

Cyclamens do not make much foliage early in 
the season, but after the weather begins to get 
a little cooler the leaves come up very quickly. 
The plants should have plenty of room, so that 
the air can pass through them. This is a very 
important point, especially after the flower-buds 
begin to form ; if crowded the buds will remain 
dormant and eventually damp off. Watering 
must always be carefully attended to, and after 
the pots are well filled with roots some liquid- 
manure may be used, or a little fertilising matter 
be given occasionally. Cyclamens are subject 
to aphides, thrips, etc., and suffer very much if 
these pests are allowed to get established. On 


The Persian Cyclamen 





the first appearance of insects the plants should 
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prepared soil 2 feet 6 inches deep. 
first season they flowered well, and in the 
ensuing spring I was pleased to notice that 


several were breaking the ground with far) 
larger shoots than they had produced in the. 


preceding year. Not one of these Lilies, how- 
ever, flowered, all dying off at various heights 
between 6 inches and 3 feet. ‘Their appearance 
was always perfectly healthy, until signs of flag- 
ging showed in the tightly-folded young leaves 
at the apex of the shoot; on 
stem this also was found to be limp, and a couple 
of days from the first sign of collapse found the 
Lilies level with the ground. On inspection 
it appeared that the rotting 
about half-way between the bulb and the 
ground - level, eventually eating 
the whole diameter of the stem before any 
trace of disease was discernible above the 
surface of the soil. The bulbs themselves had 
scarcely made any roots, and, though not 
showing such evidence of disease as did the 
stems, had many partially - decayed scales. 
Though carefully cleaned and returned to the 
bed enveloped in a complete covering of silver- 
sand, these bulbs never showed farther signs of 
growth. Since then I have made many planta- 
tions of L. auratum, both home-grown and 
imported bulbs, and have met with varying 


commenced | 


through | 
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From a photograph by Me. D. McLenaghan, 


During their | a fine-rosed can. 


success, often failing where I was most confident 
of a good result, and sometimes succeeding 
where I felt that failure was well-nigh certain. 
Except in certain favoured localities, it is 
always well to procure an annual supply of 
these beautiful Lilies, so that failure of the 
preceding years batch may not altogether 
banish the handsome, richly-scented flowers 
from the garden, and if the older bulbs flower a 
second time and increase in beauty, as itis quite 


| possible they may, a still finer spectacle will be 


afforded. The imported bulbs are now sold at 
so cheap a rate that a few shillings will purchese 
sufficient to form a fine clump.—S. W. F. 





THE CINERARIA FOR GREENHOUSE 
AND SHOW. 


In a few remarks upon the culture of this useful 
plant, the first consideration must be the raising 
of young plants. 


PROPAGATION is by sowing seeds and by 
striking the offsets. The former method is the 
most general, but the latter is best, and for this 
reason: A particularly good variety cannot be 
perpetuated from seed—that is, it will not come 
true. Of course, we must have seedlings from a 

skilfully - crossed strain 
to get these high-class 
flowers, but in cultivating 
a plant as a specimen for 
show purposes, I think 
the grower is wise in not 
growing in a haphazard 
way, but should know 
what he is tending. 

My own practice was 
to sow seed of good 
strains one year, and pick 
out the best in flower and 
habit of growth to propa- 
gate from the following 
season. By this means I 
collected a very fine lot. 
Named Cinerarias are not 
often sold nowadays. 
They would be too costly 
for most persons, and are 
really not necessary in a 
general way. Good strains 
are plentiful, but 1 would 
advise everyone to begin 
the work of Cineraria cul- 
ture with seed from a 
reliable source, for it costs 
no more than indifferent 
stocks. : 

SOWING THE SEED.—A 
shallow pan, or pans, 
should be filled in the 
usual way to within 4 inch 
of the rim with a compost 
of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand in about equal parts, 
all run through a fine 
sieve ; make the surface 
level, and then give a 
thorough watering with 

Let the pan stand for an hour 
before sowing the seeds, then scatter them thinly 
and evenly over the surface, and finish off with 
just a covering of sand. The month of May isa 
good time ; for successional batches it is some- 
times useful to sow again a month later. 
After covering the pan with a sheet of 
glass it may be placed at the foot of 
a north wall under a_ hand - light or 
frame. This should be kept closed to prevent 
evaporation, for, I believe, in nine cases out of 
ten, want of moisture is the cause of failure in 
the germination of Cineraria as well as most 
very small seeds we grow under glass. If, how- 
ever, the frame be kept close as advised, and a 








good soaking given in the first place, this will 
be found sufficient till the young plants appear. 
Do not let the sun shine on the glass, and it is 
also well to raise the pan to prevent slugs from 
eating the tiny leaves the moment they appear, 
at which time we must take away the glass that 
has covered it. If the advice of sowing thinly be 
followed, nothing need be done until the first 
rough leaf shows itself in the seedlings ; they 
may then be raised carefully out of the earth and 
removed singly into small pots, using the same 
kind of soil as before, and in the same way kept 
moist by lightly sprinkling with water; also 
closed from air for a week or so. In a short 
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period of time roots will make through to the 
sides of the pots, and the plants may then 
receive another shift, for in the early stages the 
Cineraria must not in any case become pot- 
bound. At this potting—when the 5-inch size 
may be used—press the soil in rather firmly 
with the fingers to induce a sturdy growth. 
After a few days, when the roots will have taken 
to the new soil, admit air freely in the frame, 
which should still be in a position where the sun 
does not beat upon it, or, if so, should be 
shaded. 


Before proceeding further I will speak of off- | 


sets. We take these, if they can be had when 
the plants are in flower. In most cases suckers 
spring from the base, and these are what we 
want. Cut them off with a sharp knife and 
pot singly in small pots. The hand-light or bell- 
glass may be used as a covering for them, and 
here they should be kept moist and close as 
advised for seedlings. These cuttings strike 
root in a very short space of time, and as soon 
as this has taken place the plants may at once 
go into 48-size or 5-inch pots, and treated in the 
same manner as the others. If there be a 


of room. A capital plan to prevent them | 
becoming drawn up, and thus showing a want of | 


on an empty pot turned upside down. If the 
above or similar conditions be carried out, I will 
warrant that that worst of all Cineraria pests— 
green-fly—will not have put in an appearance. 
Should it do so, however, either dust the under- 
sides of the leaves with Tobacco-powder, or 
fumigate with Tobacco-paper.—H. SHOESMITH. 





A WORCESTERSHIRE COTTAGE, 

| PICKERSLEIGH CoTTackr is one of those quaint, 
old-fashioned timbered places so often found in 
Worcestershire. It is situated at the foot of the 
Malvern Hills, and is one of the many houses said 
to have sheltered King Charles on the night 
previous to the memorable battle of Worcester. 


In the gardens there are still cultivated huge 
clumps of old-fashioned flowers that have evi- 
dently been undisturbed for generations, such 
as the Madonna and Tiger Lilies, Jacob’s 





Ladders (Polemoniums), Perennial Sunflowers, 


sturdiness in their growth, is to stand each plant | 


for their requirements or at a reasonable and 
remunerative rate, and as a consequence I am 
constantly being asked such questions as— 
\“‘What is the best substitute for ordinary 
| manure ?? under such circumstances, or ‘‘ How 
|can my ground be rendered fertile without the 
use of stable-manures ?” and so forth. 

Now soils vary so infinitely, not only in their 
mechanical texture but also in their chemical 
composition, that no one artificial manure, 
simple or compound, equably suitable for all 
descriptions (of soil) has ever been discovered or 
‘invented, nor ever will—the thing is impossible. 
'Some soils contain an abundance of certain 
-elements or necessaries of plant life, and are 
| deficient in others, while in other places the 
reverse obtains, and before any such can be 
_rendered really fertile, the proper proportion of 
such principle or principles as are lacking must 
be made up by some means. The absence, or 
even the presence in an insufficient proportion of 
only one element of growth may, and often does, 
|render an otherwise fertile soil comparatively 
|useless, though as soon as the deficiency is 
‘corrected the ground will at once produce 











A Worcestershire cottage garden. 


difficulty in obtaining the cuttings thus early, 
cut down the plant that it is desirable to propa- 
vate after it has flowered, shake off most of the 
old soil, stand the old stool in some shady spot, 
and cover it with leaf-mould. 
ny expect cuttings to throw up in abundance. 
The stools again may be saved; all shoots 
except three being taken from them, the strag- 
gling roots may be just tipped back, then place 
them into 5-inch pots; such plants grow into 
very large specimens. 

TREATMENT OF YOUNG PLANTS —We have got 
on now to midsummer, and the plants, whether 
from seedlings or cuttings, should be growing 
vigorously. Water them at the roots with 
caution ; when they do require it give a thorough 
sovking, and leave them till again examined and 
found dry, but I would keep water sprinkled 
about underneath the leaves each morning. 
When rain is not expected the lights may be 
pulled off the frames at night. It is well to let 
t19 plants have tlie benefit of gentle showers, 
but prevent damage from heavy rain at all times. 
It is wise, too, to raise the frame by placing a 
brick at each corner ; this will allow air to play 
freely among theleaves. Give the plantg plenty 


About July one | 


Michaelmas Daisies, etc, bordered by very tall 
| Box-edging. In the orchard adjoining are found 
very old relics of Apple and Pear-trees, with 
very large boles, chiefly of poor varieties, prob- 
ably originally raised from Pippins, or kernel- 
\fruit so called, which, doubtless, was the 
|orthodox way of raising fruit-trees in those 
bygone days. The produce is only used for the 
making of cider and perry. The real old Wor- 
cestershire occupier sets a high value upon 
his ‘‘drink” crop; and, curiously, it is found 
that these uneatable or uncookable Apples 
‘and Pears make better cider or perry when 
properly fermented and managed than the 
‘better quality of dessert or culinary fruits. _ 

C 





ARTIFICIAL MANURES FOR VARIOUS 
SOILS. 


A queEsTION on the subject of ‘ Artificial 
manures for a sandy soil” (No. 530, p. 129) 
prompts me to offer a few remarks on this 
highly important subject. Very many gardeners 
find it impossible to procure the ordinary stable- 
or farmyard-manure, either in sufficient quantity 








From a photograph by Mr. Crump, Madresfield Court Gardens, Worcestershire. 


9s. This is why the occasional 
application of Nae to farm or garden land is of 
such importance. All the other elements of 
luxuriant growth may be present, but without 
a proper proportion of lime they are rendered 
inactive, and no good results can be obtained. 
It also explains the fact of the use of some one 
particular fertiliser (artificial) often producing 
such marvellous effects. It happens to be, or to 
contain, just the one element lacking, and its 
addition renders the soil capable of affording a 
perhaps abnormally heavy crop. 

Further still, every separate crop, or class of 
plants, demands for its healthy growth a 
different set of elements, and unless these are 
not already present in the soil, or supplied by 
judicious manuring, in sufficient quantities, and 
in something like the right proportions, the 
plants cannot thrive. Hence one crop succeeds 
better on a certain description of soil, and 
another elsewhere, while certain manures 
(artificial) are more suitable for certain crops, 
and others for others. Thus, roughly speaking, 
the whole of the Cabbage tribe chiefly require 
large supplies of nitrogen (ammonia) ; Potatoes 
and mest other root-crops, phosphoric acid and 


abundant cro 
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lime (usually supplied in the form of superphos- 
phate, etc.), with a moderate proportion of 
nitrogen; Peas, Beans, and other leguminous 
plants are not benefited to any appreciable 
extent by nitrogen in the soil, but require 
abundant supplies of phosphoric acid, potash, 
and lime. Some few plants again, such as the 
Strawberry and Vine, demand large quantities 
of potash, and so forth, ; 

Without going any farther into the chemical 
side of the question, it may be as well to state 
as briefly as possible that the principal elements 
of plant growth are four in number—viz., nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, potash, and lime, and it is 
of these four elements, as supplied by various 
material or sources, and blended in varying pro- 
portions, that all the compound or mixed artifi- 
cial manures consist. If all these are present in 
the soil in sufficient quantities, and an avail- 
able or soluble form, such a soil is fertile, and 
will grow almost anything. Small quantities 
of iron, soda, magnesia, etc., are required by 
some plants, but not to any extent. 

Manuring, or successful plant-growing, thus 
becomes a matter of, in the first place, ascertain- 
ing, by means of either analysis or careful experi- 
mentation, (1), what principles the soil to be 
dealt with contains or is deficient in, and (2), 
those chiefly required by the plant or crop to be 
cultivated, as well as (roughly) in what propor- 
tions, and then to supply whatever may be 
required in the most effective and least expensive 
manner, 

The more or less simple substances or chemicals 
chiefly employed as fertilisers are lime, chalk, 
superphosphates (of lime), bone-meal, crushed 
bones, and steamed or dissolved bones (all these 
supply lime or lime and phosphates combined) ; 
sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, gas-liquor, 
and urine (the chief sources of ammonia or 
nitrogen) ; kainit, nitrate of potash, and wood- 
ashes (each of these afford potash in some form) ; 
basic slag, or ‘* Thomas powder,” which supplies 
mineral phosphates in combination with other 
matters ; common salt, supplying soda, etc. ; 
and soot, which consists chiefly of carbon, with 
a small percentage of ammonia, etc. ; guano is a 
mixed manure, containing ammonia, phosphates, 
and potash in varying proportions. 


Light soils are always more or less deficient in 
lime, and hence require to be more freely and 
frequently dressed with this substance than 
medium or heavy staples. Such light land is 
generally wanting in potash, so that a dressing 
of kainit (2 ewt. or 3 cwt. per acre) often has an 
excellent effect, especially for certain crops ; it 
should be applied at least three or four months 
before the ground is to be planted or sOWn, as 
it dissolves very slowly. The liberal application 
of wood-ashes or burnt refuse of almost any 
kind has much the same effect on most light 
soils, and even on heavy land I have found such 
material to stimulate the growth and increase 
the crop of Turnips in a marvellous manner. 

Soot is an excellent fertiliser for almost all 
kinds of crops, and a corrective of the soil as 
well, but being of a decidedly dry and some- 
what burning nature it should never be used to 
excess, or it may have the effect of perishing 
the soil; while for the same reason it is also 
more suitable for use on medium to heavy 
staples than light ones. The same thing applies 
to most guanos, which are also of a compara- 
tively hot and drying character, as also is the 
droppings of Fowls or chickens, which are 
more useful on soils of a substantial than of a 
light nature, and should never be used in a very 
fresh or strong state. 

Common salt, nitrate of soda also, both 
possess a strong affinity for moisture, and hence 
are of great value on light soils as greatly aiding 
in retaining moisture. For Potatoes on a light 
staple, as also for Seakale, Asparagus, Cabbages, 
Celery, Carrots, and other vegetables, salt is an 
admirable fertiliser, while where the ground is 
heavy and damp soot and burnt earth, etc., will 
be found a much more suitable dressing. On 
damp, cold soils sulphate of ammonia should be 
used to all crops requiring nitrogen (including 
Potatoes, Cabbage, Tomatoes, etc.) in preference 
to nitrate of soda, and vice-versd, as it is of a 
much drier character. 

In addition to the chemical principles referred 
to above, a certain amount of humusis necessary 
to render all soils permanently fertile. In the 
absence of stable-manure this may be best sup- 
plied in the form of leaf-mould, spent Hops, old 
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A WAY OF GROWING ORCHIDS. 


Ferns and Begonias grow like weeds in the soft 
substance of the Tree-Fern stems, which exactly 
suit their requirements ; and as to the Orchids, 
I can safely say that they have done as well, if 
not rather better, than in the ordinary pots, 
pans, and baskets one is accustomed to see them 
in. Oncidium Lanceanum—which, as Orchid- 


growers know, is not a very easy thing to do! 


with—on the Dicksonia stems grows away and 
makes leaves with the utmost vigour. © The 
principal advantage of this plan is that the 
things look exactly as if they were growing 


naturally—a great desideratum, I venture to| 


think, with Orchids, and when these flower, the 
effect of the rich background of Begonia-leaves, 
out of which’the Orchid flowers seem to spring, 
is exceedingly good. 
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pletely covered by a dense carpet of young Ferns, 
the result, I presume, of seed ripened by the 
Australian sun. Orchids ; Cattleya citrina, C. 
marginata, C. Trian, Ceelogyne cristata, OC. 
flaccida, C. ochracea, Dendrobium amcenum, D. 
Farmeri, D. chrysotoxum, D. Draconis, Lelia 
anceps, L. acuminata, L. autumnalis, L. 
Digbyana, Lycaste Skinneri, Maxillaria grandi- 
flora, M. picta, Miltonia cuneata, M. spectabilis, 
Odontoglossum Cervantesi, 0. citrosmum, O, 
maculatum, O. Rossi majus, Oncidium Caven- 
dishianum, 0. Lanceanum, O. tigrinum. Various 





plants: Ficus repens, Adiantum cuneatum, A. 
Legrandi, A. Lathomi, A. gracillimum, A. mun- 
dulum, Gymnogramma chrysophylla, G. Lauche- 
ana, Pteris serrulata, P. cretica albo-variegata. 
Hybrid Begonias : Smaragdina, Erin, Countess 
of Annesley, Gloire de Vesinet, Mrs. Barron, 
Mme. Patti, Tresco Abbey, Winter Queen, 





| Speciosa Gogoensis, Winter Marvel, Master- 
_Piece, and Rajah. For the pillars in the centre of 


the house it is a very good plan to put two stems 





Orchids and fine-leaved Begonias on Tree-Fern stems. 


To those Orchid-growers 


somewhat short of their wishes—rather a 


numerous body, L imagine—I venture to submit | 


this idea as a great saving of space. It is evi- 
dent that if you can grow twenty or thirty 
plants on the space occupied by only one pot, 
it is an advantage not to be despised by the 
owner of a small house. The Tree-Fern stems 
are fitted tightly into pots, as the easiest way 
to make them stand by themselves, or tisd with 
one strand of strong 
es of the Orchid-house at the top and atthe 
ottom, It is much prettier to see these masses 
of foliage and bright flowers than the usual 
naked iron pillar, 
to offer is to water from the top with a rose ; 
the water then runs down the stem and reaches 
every root upon it without touching the leaves 
and flowers. If any of your readers should 
think of trying this plan, I append a list of the 
things I have found to do well on Dicksonia 
stems in the Cattleya-house, but, of course, 
the idea is equally applicable to the cool Orchid- 
house or conservatory. About 2 feet of the 
bottom of some of the Dicksonia stems i¢ ¢om- 


copper wire to the iron | 


The only cultural hint I have | 


whose space falls | 








of the Dicksonia back to back. When the plants 
have grown, the pillar is quite covered. 


— 








Oncidium Harrisonianum. — This 
Orchid is one of the prettiest of the small- 
flowered Oncidiums. It has been long in culti- 
vation and first flowered in the collection of the 
lady whose name it bears in 1832, On strong 
plants the racemes attain a height of from 
15 inches to 18 inches, and a large number of 
smallish flowers are produced towards the top, 
these being yellow, with reddish-brown spots. 
It may be grown either at the cool end of the 
Cattleya-house or with the Odontoglossums, 
being a native of the higher altitudes in Brazil. 
A pot large enough to take the plant and allow 
a little margin of compost is all that is needed, 
and this may consist of the usual peat and 
Sphagnum mixture. It likes an abundant water 
supply while making its growth, but is easily 
injured by much overhead sprinkling, 

Lelia purpurata.—I am sending you by this post 
a bloom of Lwlia purpurata. I shall be pleased to have 
your opinion of it.—W. Epaz. [A very Jine form indeed, 
and well worth keeping, the colouring of thé lip being 
especially rich.} 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM CITROSMUM. 


Tux earlier spikes of this pretty species are now 
expanding, and where there is a good stock of 
plants a display will be kept up for several 
months. The blossoms are quite distinct from 
those of any other kind and their manner of 
production is also different, the spikes issuing 
from the centre of the forming growth instead 
of appearing at the side of the mature or semi- 
mature pseudo-bulbs. As is well known, the 
spikes take a downward direction, hence the 
synonymous name, O. pendulum. It likes more 
heat than most others of the genus, thriving 
well with the cooler section of Lelias, or even 
in the Cattleya-house if no intermediate tem- 
perature is at command. Direct sunlight in the 
summer is not advisable, but the less shade the 
plants get, so long as the foliage is uninjured, 
the better. It is surprising how much sun they 
will stand if the atmosphere is kept moist. It 
is an easily propagated species, small pieces 
taken off at potting-time soon making nice 
plants if carefully grown. These are best 
grown in pots on the stage for a season or two 
until strong enough to flower, when they may 
be placed in suitably sized pans and suspended 
from the roof, a position in which their pendent 
scapes show to the best advantage. I like pans 
better than baskets for O. citrosmum, the roots 
attaching themselves freely to the sides and 
thriving well under the treatment. The best 
time to repot is as soon as the flowers are over, 
and as it is not a very large or free-rooting 
kind, the pans need only be large enough to 
take the plants and allow about 14 inches of 
margin for the compost. The latter may con- 
sist of about two-thirds of the best fibrous peat 
to one of Sphagnum Moss, and a few small 
crocks must be at hand to mix in as potting 
proceeds. Trim off all neatly and place at once 
in a moist house, giving only enough water to 
keep the Moss fresh until new roots begin to 
push from the young growth, after which a 
liberal supply is needed, Every endeavour 
must ba made to ensure a vigorous and healthy 
growth, and the plants will finish fine large 
pseudo-bulbs by the autumn. Water freely at 
this season and right up to the middle of 
November, when the supply must be gradually 
diminished and the plants dried right off by 
mid-winter. Soon the young shoots will appear 
at the base of the pseudo-bulbs, each lead pro- 
ducing one, and frequently two new growths. 
Keep quite dry at the roots even if the pseudo- 
bulbs shrivel, and in due time the little white 
points of the spike will appear in the centre of 
the shoot, usually when the latter has attained 
about 1 inch in length. Each plant as the 
spikes show should be taken down and immersed 
in a pail or tub for about an hour to thoroughly 
moisten every part of the compost and drive 
out any woodlice or other insects that may be 
lurking therein. After this soaking the bulbs 
plump up rapidly, and in the moist heat the 
flower-spikes almost visibly lengthen. This 
watering usually suffices for a week or ten days, 
as it is not advisable to keep the roots too wet 
at first after their long drying. Some plants 
will be found to require more than others, owing 
to the pans or baskets being more closely filled 
with roots, and a little judgment at this season 
is usually well repaid. 

This system of drying the plants is, accord- 
ing to my own experience, quite essential if a 
good flowering return is expected, and I have 
never seen well-bloomed specimens obtained in 
any other way; on the other hand, quite 
recently an Orchid-growing friend told me he 
did not practise it, but relied on the plants 
being well ripened in autumn, and had no 
reason to be dissatistied with the results. I 
think it would be interesting if any readers of 
(JARDENING who had tried the latter plan with 
success would record the fact, as it certainly 
seems an unnatural proceeding to so dry the 

lants. ‘They may be so dried in their native 

abitats, but even if so, there are other kinds 
that are similarly affected, and which under 
cultivation thrive and flower well without it. 
Newly-imported plants of this species are easily 
established, and often flower upon the first 
matured pseudo-bulb, though whether it is 
advisable to allow them to do so or not is open 
to question. When received and thoroughly 


cleaned, they should be placed in their pans in 
clean crocks, the surface of the latter being 
raised a little towards the centre and covered 
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with a very thin layer of Sphagnum. A shady 
position, not too far from the roof glass, should 
be given them and the crocks kept constantly 
moist, frequent light dewings over the foliage 
being conducive toa rapid recovery. Whenthe 
growth is well on the move and just before the 


roots begin to run, place a little compost around | 
the plants, watering carefully afterwards. Good | 


progress will probably be made, and by the time 


the first bulbs are completed there will be little | 


to distinguish them from the established plants, 


and the after-treatment will of course be as| 
It is rather a variable kind | 


described above. 
in the tints of the flowers, these ranging from 
pure white to bright rose, 


them this organ is prettily suffused and spotted 
with rose. 
Guatemala, and was introduced in 1840. 

H. 





FLOW #RS BY THE SEA. 
Our climate along the southern coast of England 
is of such a favourable character that it offers a 
wide range for the cultivation of plants suitable 


All the varieties | 
have a yellow centre to the lip, and in most of | 


It is a native of South Mexico and | 





for the open-air garden and as climbers against 
walls. There is a greater choice amongst 
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in the south and west than it is, for in a good 
soil, after the first year of planting, it will in- 
crease in height at the rate of 5 feet each year, 
and being naturally of a branching habit it fills 
up the wall without any pruning. This Clian- 
thus is not very particular about soil, for I have 
seen it thriving in a bed of lime-rubble, and 
also in a loamy mixture. Cuttings of the half 
ripe wood strike as freely as Pelargoniums in 
the early autumn, but they should not be 
planted out till the following spring. 
STAUNTONIA LATIFOLIA.—This is another ever- 
green climber that is much hardier than is com- 
monly supposed ; the growth and foliage render 
it a suitable subject as a climber; the flowers 
are of a dull brown colour, which make them 
somewhat unattractive. Its greatest merit, I 
think, is that the blossoms are highly fragrant. 
PITTOSPORUM ToBIRA.—This is another sweet- 
smelling evergreen, suitable either for a wall cf£ 
moderate height or for growing in the form ot 
a bush. The flowers are creamy-white, and are 
produced at the points of the shoots. It has 
rather a neat and stiff habit, and well furnished 
with growth down to the ground when the plant 
is not crowded by other subjects. There is also 


'a variegated form, which is a counterpart of the 





Flowers of Magnolia grandiflora, 


climbers suitable for walls than any other, and 
to these I will first direct attention. 

TECOMA JASMINOIDES,—This plant is well 
known as a greenhouse climber, but it is not 


generally known that it thrives ina warm aspect | 
on walls in the open air on the South Devon | 
At Dawlish, a mile inland, it thrives 


coast. 
and flowers in the most satisfactory manner— 
much better, in fact, than ever I saw it doing 
under glass, as the flowers are larger and pro- 
duced in greater numbers, and the foliage is 
larger and of a darker shade. 


BIGNONIA RADICANS.—Although this creeper | 


grows luxuriantly enough in many inland coun- 
ties, one requires to see it in some of the gardens 
on our south-western coast to understand its 
capacity to produce a brilliant effect during the 
autumn months. No creeper with which I am 
acquainted is capable of covering so large a space 
in so short a time, or has such a singular and 
distinct character. It requires a rather rich 
and deep border. 

CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS.—In a suitable climate 
this is unquestionably the most brilliant creeper 


grown, as it will clothe a wall from 20 feet to|- 


30 feet high with large bunches of its bright 
crimson flowers almost from top to bottcm, and 
being an evergreen, further enhances its value. 


I am only surprised that it is not more grown | 
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From a photograph by Mr. F. W. Fitzherbert, ‘Torquay. 


other, except in the colour of the leaves, which 
have a creamy variegation. It will be found to 
make the best growth when a little peat is 
mixed with the soil. 

BERBERIDOPSIS CORALLINA.—This plant also 
makes much more growth on open warm walls 
than it does under glass, It is not a striking 
plant even when in taveak ; the flowers are even 
more remarkable perhaps for their singular 
form and colour than for their capacity to make 
an effective display. 





Fucusi1as.—As flowering plants for covering 
walls, or for growing into the form of huge 
bushes, there is nothing amongst what may be 
called half-hardy plants to equal them. Only 


| in a few instances have their merits been recog- 


nised as suitable for the shrubbery border in a 
form large enough to render them conspicuous 
objects. Riccartoni is, no doubt, the hardiest 
of all Fuchsias for planting to form bushes, and 
the old F. corallina is the best for covering walle. 
For warm and sheltered corners many of the 
better forms do exceedingly well even close down 
to the sea. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE (Benthamia fragifera).— 
This evergreen plant would certainly do well on 
warm walle all algng the south coast, and it is 
quite hardy in sheltered shrubberies igi some of 





the gardens in South Devon as a wall plant its 
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We have it 
occasionally 


growth is of easy management. 
growing on an east wall where it 
bears fruits which are coral-red. 

MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA (illustrated on p. 153) 
is generally grown against a wall, but I believe 
there are many sheltered gardens by the sea in 
which this Magnolia would do equally well as 
standards or bushes. Amongst other subjects 
which are suitable for the lawn or the shrubbery 
border I may mention Choisya ternata, which 
grows in the form of a low shrub with leathery 
shining foliage and sweet - smelling cream- 
coloured flowers. 

Rosz CLIMBING DevoNnieNsis.—Although this 
Rose may do fairly well in some inland gardens, 
I have never seen it doing half so well anywhere 
as on the sea-coast, where its growth is very 
remarkable, and the number of flowers far 
exceeding those produced on plants grown under 
glass. Ican recommend this Rose for sea-side 
planting ; of course, it requires a good soil and 
plenty of room for its branches to extend, and 
only moderate pruning until it has filled up the 
space allotted to it. 

OLEARIA Haastr is of similar habit of growth, 
and suitable for planting either on the lawn or 
the shrubbery. It bears large heads of small 
white flowers. Desfontainea spinosa, sometimes 
called the Flowering Holly, is also a useful ever- 
green, suitable either for planting against a low 
wall or in a sheltered position in the shrubbery. 


C. 
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PLANTING ROSES IN MAY. 
SOME of my readers, owing to various circum. 
stances, have been doubtless compelled to defer 
the planting of Roses until the time has arrived 
when it is too late to put in plants from the open 
ground. But they need not despair. May is 
the best month in which to put out plants grown 
in pots. The point to consider is the 
Soin 


in which the Roses are to be planted. It is gene- 
rally known that Roses require good loamy soil, 
and the best is that which has been trenched a 
year or so previously. But it is not always pos- 
sible to obtain such soil, therefore the next thing 
to do is prepare the soil we have or supplement 
it by adding loam. 

In a small way, quite a number of beautiful 
toses may be cut from an area of not more than 
60 square feet, and it would be quite practicable 
(supposing the natural soil of the garden to be 
unsuitable for Roses), to form a bed about 12 
feet by 5 feet with good clayey loam to a depth 
of about 2 feet. A bed of this description would 
require about four loads of this loam, in which 
Roses fairly revel. In most districts it is readily 
obtainable, especially from meadow land cut up 
for building, and it can usually be purchased 
for 4s. or 53. per cubic yard. I would advise, 
therefore, some such loam be procured without 
delay, and mix with it one-third of one-year-old 
cow-manure. If some sheep-manure is avail- 
able, it might beadded instead of all cow-manure, 
but in a less proportion than the latter. 

The old worn-out soil must be removed to a 
dspth of about 2 feet, and the bottom well 
b-oken up with a fork. Then mix the loam and 
manure thoroughly together. It will be ready 
t» take the place of the worn-out soil removed. 
fam confident if some such precaution as this 
were taken in our suburban districts (where 
builders generally rob the gardens of all the best 
soil) that we should hear fewer complaints of 
Roses not thriving, 

While the ground is settling down a look 
round must be made for some good Roses in 
pots to be planted init. If an effect ig wanted 
this summer the very best kind of plants to 
procure are those grown in 8-inch pots, and that 
were potted up last autumn. As nurserymen 
usually select the best plants for this potting, 
one 1s enabled to obtain as fine plants now as if 
we had obtained our plants from the open ground 
in the autumn, and providing the soil is good, 
some splendid exhibition blooms will be 
produced. Such plants as I have described are 
somewhat expensive, but they are cheap com- 
pared with the plants which are usually sold in 
5-Inch pots, and in addition a good display the 
51meé season is guaranteed, 
well eoakeT ey 8 ats they ehoold bo 

pail of water for about ten 
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minutes the evening previous to planting. The 
next morning knock the plants out of 
their pots, taking great care not to break the 
ball of earth. It will only be necessary to 
remove the crocks, Place the ball intact in 
the hole prepared for it, and tread the ground 
around the ball moderately firm. When all 
the plants are put in position, lightly fork up 
the soil all over the bed. The plants will not 
need water for some time, even if very hot 
weather supervenes, as the soaking supplied, 
together with what rains may fall, will meet all 
the requirements of the plants. It will some- 
times happen that the ground will become hard, 
especially after rains. This should be remedied 
at once by hoeing, afterwards giving a light 
mulching of short manure. The hoe is the 
rosarian’s best friend. Of course, by this time 
the plants will be pruned, and it will only be 
necessary as growth proceeds to thin out the 
crowded shoots from centre of the plants, so that 
all remaining foliage may obtain sunlight and 
air. 

When buds appear a watering of weak liquid- 
manure may be given or a little pure guano 
sprinkled on the soil during rain. This will build 
up the blossoms to exhibition standard. Gene- 
rally speaking, only the H. P. and H. T. classes 
of Roses are potted up in the autumn as des- 
cribed. Therefore if the Tea-scented varieties 
are desired they will have to be procured in 
5-inch pots. It is essential that these latter be 
on the Brier or on their own roots. Do not have 
the Manetti on any consideration for Tea Roses 
for outdoor culture. 


NEW VARIETIES. 


Another advantage of pot-Roses is that we 
may obtain new varieties and plant them out to 
furnish us with buds for our Briers, which were 
planted for this purpose. If these new Roses 
are put out as soon as they can be procured, 
quite a number of buds can be obtained from one 
plant. A hint as to budding might be useful. 
Supposing one has some worthless varieties in 
the garden, they may be readily transformed 
into new varieties if the best shoots are 
strengthened by removing weakly growths, and 
afterwards budding these shoots with the new 
kind. Jf long established these plants will be 
ready for budding early, certainly by July. 
Some such plants will take ten to twenty buds, 
and a worthless kind may in one year be changed 
into a fine bush of a variety really worthy of 
cultivation. 

Pot-Roses may also be planted out in their 
pots, and will be useful for the greenhouse or 
pits next winter. Here, again, I prefer plants 
in 8 inch pots. In this case they must be 
plunged up to the rim of the pot, but not over, 
as if covered on top we cannot tell when plants 
need water, and thus much damage accrues, 
To keep worms from entering the pots, and also 
to admit air to roots, I make a hole, funnel- 
shaped, and drop the pot in this hole. There 
will be a space of 2 inches or 3 inches at the 
bottom .of this hole that the bottom of pots 
cannot touch, and thus the worms are excluded. 
This applies only when the garden soil is used 
to plunge the pots in. The next best plan is to 
stand the plants upon two bricks, and then 
cover the plants up to the rim of pot with coal- 
ashes. 

These plants need careful watering, and doses 
of weak liquid-manure every other watering will 
considerably aid them. A quantity of fine Rose- 
blooms may be cut from these plants in July and 
during the autumn months, and, as I gaid 
before, they will furnish useful plants for pro- 
viding a supply of Roses in the spring of follow- 
ing year. 

WEAKLY pot-Roszs. 

Weakly pot-Roses of all classes will derive 
great benefit if planted outdoors now. It is 
surprising how soon they recuperate when 
planted in some good goil. They may remain 
thus planted for a year or so, when they will be 
again available for potting up. W. E. 


ee 


Marechal Niel Rose unsatisfactory 
(A. D.).—No doubt your plant is suffering from 
mildew brought on by the extremes of tempera- 
ture and a draught. “Eighty degrees is far too 
high, especially when you let the temperature 
fall to within a few degrees of the open air. 
Until you remedy this you cannot check the 
mildew. You can pot up Freesias by the end of 
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July or early in August. By growing them ina 
cold frame they can be had in bloom now, but 
it is very late for this sweet-scented flower. 


Pruning Marechal Niel variety.— 
Would it be right to prune a Maréchal Niel 
Rose that has nearly finished flowering in warm 
greenhouse now? If so, can I cut away nearly 
all the wood made last year? As it cannot be 
allowed much more space than it occupies at 
present. It is rather a young tree, and has 
flowered very well this spring.—A. CAspuRN. 

*,“ Certainly; it is the very best way of 
treating Maréchal Niel to cut away all growth 
that has flowered. The growth made this 
summer will bloom well next spring, and most 
climbing Roses are more satisfactory when 
pruned immediately they have flowered. 


Crimson Rambler Rose.—I am sending 
a leaf taken from a Rose-tree in my con- 
servatory which I bought for Turner’s Crimson 
Rambler. It has grown very long, but has no 
buds, and I am very much surprised to find on 
every leaf seven leaflets, which I have always 
thought is an indication of a Brier. Is this 
so, and is the leaf enclosed like one of Crimson 
Rambler ?—W. E. Wizson. 

*,” Your Rose is the true Crimson Rambler. 
There is no rule as to the number of leaflets ; 
even Crimson Rambler varies from three to seven 
of these. Do not prune away long growth ; it 
is upon these most blossom is borne. 


Rose Celestial.—There is a Rose Celeste, not to be 
confounded with Maiden’s Blush (see illustration in 
GARDENING, February 27, 92). I should say itis well worth 
growing. ‘the half-open bud, as exquisite in form as its 
perfume, is delicious. The colour is a dainty shade of 
delicate pink. I have recently purchased it, but it is too 
early to speak of its growth.—J. H. F. 


Flowers in the winter.—During the 
past winter I had in my windows two pots of 
Mignonette. I sowed itin April last year, and 
kept pinching off the flowers until September, 
when I ceased. I did the same with two Zonal 
Pelargoniums ; they flowered at Christmas. See- 
ing that the Chinese Sacred Lily did well in 
water, I thought I would try other bulbs, so I 
placed a dozen double yellow Daffodils in two 
pots without any hole in bottom—four of Sir 
Watkins and the same of “ Emperor ” in bowls. 
To my delight they bloomed beautifully, open- 
ing in February and continuing a long time, 
Two pots of Roman Hyacinths and Paper- White 
Narcissus, with a Primula and some variegated 
plants, made my little room quite gay. lonly 
watered them when they were very dr » but 
then gave them a thorough soaking. ‘Sometimes 
I dissolved a spoonful of artificial manure, and 
it seemed to do good. When there was danger of 
frost I put newspapers between the pots and the 
window to keep it out.— AMATEUR. 


Dividing old plants of Tufted 
Pansies (Violas).—Old plants of these useful 
hardy flowers should be broken up into several 
pieces, as each piece is generally well-covered 
with roots. After replanting, coupled with 
judicious watering, in dry weather, they soon 
recover from the check. In this way a few old 
plants may be made into a wide margin for the 
flower-border, or beds of onesortor colour may be 
effected. In the early spring many of these old 
plants are quite a foot in diameter, and while 
they would give a satisfactory display in this 
way, they would give a far better result by 
following out the lines laid down here. Such 
sorts as Sylvia, Christiana, and Mrs. Scott inthe 
white sorts, George Muirhead, Mrs. Primrose, 
and Bullion in the yellow, Blue Gown, Waterloo, 
Border Witch, and John Shires in the blue, and 
Florizel, Rosea Pallida, and Charm in the lilac 
and lavender tints of the flower, are admirably 
adapted for this purpose.—D. B. C. 

Ramondias.—These are now very showy 
and flowering freely in shady and moist places. 
Some of the larger pieces in pots are flowering 
this year with great freedom, though there is 
probably lack of size in the individual blossome. 
Shade is, perhaps, the chief requirement of 
these plants; given this and, if possible, 
moisture also, they do well. Ina moist minia- 
ture ravine in rockwork Ramondias are quite at 
home, and again on the shady side of a nearly 
perpendicular wall they are growing quite freely 
in the crevices. 

Papaver orientale Orange Prince.—A very 
showy variety of the Oriental Foppy, with large flowers. 
of a red-orange shade'and quite distinct; making aw excel-_ 
lent companion for the more brilliant-flowered varieties. 
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GARDEN PHSTS. 


Insects and American Blight (Babar). 
—The caterpillars you inclosed are those of the 
common dart-moth (Agrotis segetum). These 
are most destructive insects, as they feed on the 
roots of so many plants, both in the flower and 
kitchen gardens. They feed at night, hiding 
under stones, clods, or rubbish during the day, 
or in cracks in the earth. The best way of 
destroying them is to turn up the soil round 
plants which are attacked and pick out the 
caterpillars. Soaking the earth with warm soap 
and water will bring them to the surface. The 
Apple-shoot which you sent was quite free from 
American Blight. Any nurseryman would 
supply you with “‘ soluble petroleum.” Dressing 
means applying with a brush. 


Wireworms in garden ((. 2.).—The 
insects you sent were not wireworms, but speci- 
mens of the oil-beetle (Mele proscarabzeus), a 
qaecy harmless insect. You will find a 

escription and figure of the skip-jack or click- 
beetle, and its grubs, the wireworms, in 
GARDENING of May the 9th, 1896, and of 
leather-jackets, August the 3lst, 1895, and 
millipedes, 26th of April, 1896. 

Insects for name (H. HL. Wilson).—Your 
box contained a number of specimens of a mite 
(one of the Trombidiums), We have never heard 
of these mites injuring plants; they feed on 
small insects. The following mixtures would 
kill them: Boil 1 lb. of flowers of sulphur and 
2 lb. of fresh lime in 4 gallons of water, add 
1} lb. of soft-soap and 3 gallons more water ; or 
the extract from 2 lb. of Quassia-chips, 14 1b. of 
soft soap, and 24 lb. of flowers of sulphur, well 
mixed in 25 gallons of water. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the insects are doing good. 

Diseased Lilium candidum (4. D. 
Cotton).—The stem of your Lily is evidently 
attacked by a fungus, probably the same kind 
that has attacked Lilies in various places. A 
correspondent whose Lilies had suffered much 
from this pest sprayed them twice with straw- 
sonite of half the strength used for Potato- 
disease, once in April and again in May, with 
the greatest success. Spraying with ‘* Bordeaux 
mixture” would be useful. To make the 
mixture, dissolve 6 lb. of sulphate of copper in 
4 gallons of water, and slake 4 lb. of quicklime 
in a little water, and when cold pour it into the 
copper solution, and add enough water to make 
40 gallons; mix thoroughly, and keep well 
mixed.—G. 8, 8. 

Grubs on Cherry-trees (Clara).—Your 
Cherry-trees are attacked by the caterpillars of 
the small ermine-moth (Yponomeuta padella). 
When full grown they will be about 4 inch long. 
Syringe well with soft-soap 1 pint, $ gallon of 
paraffin-oil, and 2 quarts of boiling water, well 
churned or beaten up for a quarter of an hour, 
and before using diluted with 15 gallons of 
water. This mixture should be applied with 
some force, so as to break through the webs that 
the caterpillars spin. - 


Holly-leaves attacked (Hiland).—The leaves 
of your Hollies are attacked by the grubs of the 
Holly-fly (Phytomyza aquifolia). The grubs live inside the 
leaves, so that no insecticide will harm them. The only 
way to kill them is to pick off the leaves and burn them, 
You need not be the least afraid that the grubs will attack 
your Roses, as they only feed on Holly-leaves. 


Chrysalis (8S. 4. Day).—The chrysalides you sent 
are those of a largish moth, one of the Noctuida#, but it is 
impossible to say to what species they belong. I should 
certainly destroy all you ‘can find, as the insect in its 
oar tay state igs probably injurious to some crop.— 
G. 8. 


THE MULLEIN-MOTH (CUCULLIA 
VERBASCD. 


THE caterpillars of this moth are such very 
handsome creatures that one is quite sorry to 
have to include them among the garden pests ; 
but they are so very destructive to Verbascums 
or Mulleins that it is impossible not to place 
them in that category, as these plants are 
entirely spoiled for ornamental purposes if their 
foliage is injured. The Mulleins are deservedly 
favourites in many gardens, as they are exceed- 
ingly handsome plants, and should be more often 
grown than they are at the back of mixed 
borders and in the wild garden. One drawback 
to their cultivation, however, is that they are 
so often disfigured by the attacks of these 
caterpillars, which not only gnaw great holes 
and notches in the leaves, but are also very 





partial to the flowers. The only effectual way 
of destroying them is by hand-picking. This, 
of course, should be done when the plant is 
first attacked, when much mischief will not 
have been done. The plants should be 
carefully looked over in June, and again a 
week or so later, and if once freed from 
them they are likely to remain so for the 
rest of the year. Sometimes the cater- 
pillars, like those of several other moths, 
are found in very unusual profusion. They are 
said to have been found in extraordinary numbers 
in 1858, 1859, and 1860, on Braunton Burrows, 
in North Devonshire, where every Mullein- plant 
was covered with them, and in July thousands 
of them might easily have been collected of all 
sizes. The moths may, of course, be caught in a 
butterfly-net, but unless a person is well 
practised in the use of that implement, and 
knows the moth well by sight, the plan is not 
worth trying, as probably very few would be 
caught in the course of several evenings. The 
moths may be found from April until the begin- 
ning of June ; the caterpillars make their appear- 
ance in June or July. When full-grown they 
bury themselves in the ground and become 
chrysalides ; in this state they remain until they 
emerge as moths in the following spring. The 
moths are about # inch long, and measure nearly 
2 inches across the expanded wings, the fore- 
body and body are of a brownish-yellow colour, 

































GARDHN WORE.* 


Oonservatory. 

Fires will have been discontinued now, and it is always 
a relief to the mind when the dust and bothers of fires can 
be put away for the season. Give the fiues and fire-place 
a good brush out, so that no soot may be left to form a 
crust on the boiler, and before fires are lighted again run 
all the water out and refill with clean soft water. Chrys- 
anthemums will now be in the open air, the earliest plants 
in 6-inch pots. We have them in all stages, some only 
just rooted in small pots, and we shall putin more cuttings 
yet for blooming in small pots, but in this case the tops 
only of strong plants will be taken. Those who only grow 
tall early-struck plants miss a good deal of the beauty and 
usefulness of the Chrysanthemum as a decorative plant. 
One or two good blooms on a plant in a 6-inch pot are 
valuable for decorative purposes because they can be 
placed where the tall, leggy things could not stand, and 
when the flowers are 6 feet or 7 feet high one cannot see 
them with advantage or comfort. Oneof our friends, who 
grows these tall plants only, when he wants to look at 
them, carries a bamboo cane with a bent wire fixed in the 
top to draw the flower down to his line of sight. Wedo 
not know all the capabilities of the Chrysanthemum, yet 
as a subject for decoration more ought to be done with the 
single-flowered kinds, especially where many flowers are 
atta for cutting. Hyacinthus candicans, five or seven 
bulbs in a pot, is useful for mixing with Ferns or foliage 
plants later in the season. Pinks, especially Her Majesty, 
which have been gently forced are valuable now for cut- 
ting. The cuttings should be struck early, and when 
established planted outside, and potted up in 5-inch pots 
in September. We had a beautiful lot of plants last 
autumn, but the maggot got among them, and though the 
plants were trimmed out with the point of a sharp knife 
and the maggots got rid of, a good deal of damage was 
done, but still we have now a lot of good blooms and have 
cuttings for some time. A little soot dusted over the 
plants during growth will perhaps keep off the fly. We 
shall try this and other means to effect this next 
season, Keep Azaleas and Camellias growing freely in a 
shaded pit or house till growth is completed, and then 
ventilate to ripen ; afterwards a few weeks in a sheltered 
place in the open air will be beneficial. Camellias will not 
stand hot sunshine ; the glossy leaves will scorch if exposed 
to it, especially when tender. Prune Genistas when the 
flowers fade and repot when the young shoots are breaking 
freely, afterwards plunge outside or in cold-frame where 
the lights can be drawn off. Pelargoniums are very 
bright now and Fuchsias are coming on. 


Stove, 

Increase the stock of Poinsettias and other winter- 
flowering subjects, but these for the most part, Poinsettias 
excepted, will be rooted and coming on. Gardenias will 
strike quickly now in a brisk bottom-heat. These plants 
during winter require warmth and moisture, but after 
growth is made a cool-house of pit will be more suitable 
to ripen it, I have seen such plants as Gardenia radicans, 
Francisca calycina, and other winter-flowering stove plants 
turned out for a time in warm weather in August flower 
all the better for the exposure, a light shade being 
rolled down over them when the sun is very hot. Fires 
must be kept going for some time yet—in fact, though the 
stove fires may be allowed to go out for a time during a sy ell 
of hot weather, when the change comes to wet and cold 
many things would like a little fire-heat again. Thin 
shades will be desirable in bright weather, and do not 
give too much, as the inrush of hot, dry air drinks up 
all the moisture and the growth receives a check. Thrips 
and bugs must be got rid of. It used a few years ago to 
be difficult to find a collection of stove plants without 
bugs, but with the multiplication of insecticides thers 
should not be so many now. 


Orchard House. 


Where Plums and stone fruits generally have set very 
thickly some of the smallest fruits should be thinned off. 
Something may be done by judicious feeding to enable a 
tree to carry a heavy load, but judgment is required, and 
the covetousness which is natural to the average man 
very often leads him to overdo it, and then the trees 
become debilitated and ultimately die, The Peach and 
Plum under fair treatment will live to a good old age even 
in pots. I believe Messrs. Rivers have some of the 
original pot-trees still which are doing good work. If any 
further thinning of the young shoots is necessary it may 
be done now. Top-dress with rich compost and give 
liquid-manure twice a week, Syringe freely if the water 
is pure. Ventilate early in the morning and close and 
syringe about four o’clock in the afternoon. 





the former is densely covered with hairs, 
which form a_ kind of hood in front, and 
behind the hood a pair of epaulettes. Down 
the middle is a row of very dark tufts, the 
four joints first of the body have each a dark 
brown tuft on them; the last three joints are 
darker than the others, and are of a greyish- 
brown colour, The fore-wings are of a pale 
reddish-brown colour, the front and inner 
margins being of a rich chestnut-brown ; about 
the middle of the inner margin is a waved, nearly 
white transverse line. The ends of the wings 
are deeply notched ; just inside these indenta- 
tions is a fine white line. The hind-wings are 
greyish-brown, gradually darkening towards the 
edges, which are fringed ; the fringe itself is 
much paler. The caterpillars when fully grown 
are about 2 inches long; they have eight paira 
of legs, which are placed on the first three, the 
6, 7,8, 9, and last joints. The caterpillars are 
of a greenish-white colour; each joint has a 
bright yellow band extending from one side to 
the other across the back. In this stripe are a 
number of black spots, many of which bear 
hairs; two of these are placed on either side of 
the middle of the back ; below these on each side 
are several others. The face is yellowish, with 
blue spots. Gee. bs 


Grapes Ripsning 

must be freely ventilated when putting on colour, but the 
atmosphere must be genial to lay on the bloom. Some 
cultivators, when the berries begin to colour, discontinue 
watering, but this should be done all at once. Less mois- 
ture will be required in the atmosphere, and the border 
may be mulched with litter to check evaporation, and so 
to a certain extent less water will be required ; but right 
through the process of ripening a demand is made upon 
the roots, and they should never be permitted to get dry. 
Grapes, such as Madresfield Court, Muscat, which under 
some tircumstances seem inclined to crack, should have 
plenty of foliage left, two or more leaves being left above 
the bunch. Free ventilation early in the morning is 
important to prevent the condensation of moisture. By 
free ventilation it is nob meant that all the ventilators 
should be opened early, but that enough air should be 
given to prevent moisture condensing on the fruit, and 
a very snail amount of ventilation as soon as the sun's 
raya strikes fully on the house will do this effectually. 
The openings to be increased later. 


Tomatoes. 
These are growing freely under glass. If possible, keep 
a little heat in the pipes, especially in dull weather, to 
secure a moving atmosphere and check the appearance of 
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*'In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a pa ne later than 78 here indicated with ejually good 
results, , 


Geum hybridum.—A free-growing kind with 
single. orange-coloured blossoms, and somewhat of the 
style of growth as seen in G, coccineum, succeeding well 
in the open border in any good ordinary loamy soil. 

































































156 GARD ENING 


disease 


crowded a state. 
Window Gardening. 


Window-boxes may shortly be filled. L 
fresh variety where possible. ‘«Geraniums,” Daisies, etc., 
are excellent occasionally, but arrangment is desirable. 
Individual taste if free scope is given will do much to 
improve matter. Plants which are intended for planting 


out will b2 safe outside in a sheltered place now. 


Outdoor Garden. 


In s>m2 districts south of London bedding-out will soon 
be in prozress, but in cold districts it will be better to 
wait a bit and get the plants thoroughly hardened, so that 
they may start away at once when set out. A few degrees 
of frost will not hurt a well-hardened ‘‘Geranium,” but a 
plant just out of the greenhouse would lose its leaves and 
have its effectiveness reduced for the season. Many efforts 
have been and are being made to break away from the 
geometrical garden. Very few of the new gardens now 
being made are much given up to geometry. A wide 
lawn, either level or undulating, according to circum- 
stances and requirements. Plenty of trees and shrubs, 
especially flowering trees, and rockeries, ferneries, and 
beds of hardy flowers, bulbs, etc., can be dropped into 
suitable positions so as to make a pleasant variety natur- 
ally arranged. More pains should be taken than is 
generally given to fitting the position for the plants, or 
selecting the plants for the position. Even the best soils 
require some preparation, such as deepening, intermixing, 
and manuring before they are quite fit for Roses or Oarna- 
tions, or other flowers which require good culture. The 
usual routine work of mowing, hoeing, weeding, will now 
require a good deal of time. Neatness is always impor- 
tant. Even if the plants are well grown, if their surround- 
ings are untidy the effect will not be good. 


Fruit Garden. 


Spare frames may be filled with Melons and Oucumbers. 
The latter will do if they get enough heat to start well 
into growth, but a Melon-bed should never be permitted 
to get cold till the fruits are ripe, if really fine flavour is 
desired. In very hot summers fairly good Melons may be 
obtained from the original beds without the trouble of 
applying linings ; but in wet, cold seasons the bed must be 
lined with warm material to finish off late fruit. Melons 
in a fine bright summer may set enough fruit without 
being artificially fertilised ; but it is not wise to trust to 
insect agency or to the motion of the atmosphere for the 
dispersion of the pollen, as the time taken up with apply- 
ing the pollen of the male blossoms to the stigma of the 
female blooms is very small, and there will be the advan- 
tage of having the fruits regularly placed. Strawberries 
growing on warm borders must have water ; liquid-manure 
will ba beneficial. If the weather looks settled the nets 
may be taken off the wall-trees and be stored away. This 
will give an opportunity to get on with the disbudding of 
Peaches and Nectarin-3, and dust Tobacco among the 
foliage if there isany trace of green or black-fly. There 
will be a good deal of work in the fruit-houses now. Tie 
in the young wood of Figs and Peaches. When Figs are 
in blossom keep a drier atmosphere for a few days, espe- 
cially if the weather is dull. Thin late Grapes and mulch 
and water borders. Look after caterpillars on Goose- 
berries. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant early Celery. Avoid all unnecessary checks, and 
for the season shade the young plants for a few days till 
the roots get to work, and water when necessary. The 
Canadian Wonder is the best French Bean to sow now to 
come after the early crop. The Beans in the warm-pit 
will be valuable now. Every podshould be gathered when 
large enough for use, and liquid-manure given freely ; they 
will pay for it. Mulch early Peas in the warm border it 
the soil is at all porous or light. To keep up an unfailing 
succession of Peas through July, August, sow freely ; it 1s 
better to have too many than too few. The old blue 
Scimitar Pea is a good variety for difficult situations—just 
the Pea for poor soils where the Peas suffer badly from 
mildew. Watkins’ Perpetual is a good Pea for supplying 
afamily. If the pods are gathered as soon as fit, this Pea 
has more a perpetual habit thanmost. British Queen and 
Ne Plus Ultra are good late Peas. They require sticks 
5 feet to 6 feet high, but will not disappoint. It is an 
advantage to sow all salads in drills, a3 then a little mulch 
can be laid between the rows, and a soaking of water will 
keep the earth cool for some time. There is not likely to 
be too much sunshine in our climate. Earth up and stick 
Peas early. Early Potatoes on warm border should be 
earthed up rather high, though we ought to have no frost 
now to injure early Potatoes. Prepare the site for Vege- 
table Marrows, and if seeds are used set the drills. 

E. Hoppay, 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The earliest of the spring flowers are over, and for this 
reason preparations must be made for plants intended for 
the summer display. Hyacinths, Tulips, and other spring- 
flowering bulbs should be lifted, and if intended for use 
another season should be replanted close together in the 
yarden reserve. Polyanthuses, Primroseg, and Daisies 
may also be lifted as they go outof flower, when they may 
be divided and replanted in a cool position in the garden 
until the time again comes round for their transference 
avain. The beds and borders should be dug up imme- 
diately after, incorporating with the garden soil a nice 
quantity of well-rotted manure. In a few days this 
should be raked over in readiness for planting, which may 
be carried out between the present time and the same 
period next month. Commence with the hardier subjects 
first, and confine the selection to those plants possessing 
good constitutions, as by their use the prospect of a long 
display is enhanced. Tufted Pansies (Violas) are one of 
the best subjects for the town garden, and these should be 
purchased with plenty of earth adhering to the roots, as it 
is getting somewhat late for their planting. The Calceo- 
laria is a good town plant, and Echeverias may be planted 
as an edging. Hardy annuals may still besown, such sub- 
jects as Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, Sunflowers, and Canary 
Oreepers succeeding well if sown now. Hardy biennials 


and perenpials should be used jn town gardeys more often 
than is the rule, as they are far better for this purpose than 
For this reason they 


many of the more tender subjects. 


Mildew on Tomatoes is generally caused by 
imperfect atmospheric conditions with the plants in too 


Introduce a little 


plants. 


are well hardened they may go out now. 
straight out of the greenhouse the planting must wait, but 
no experienced person would do that, as the hardening 
process is pretty well understood in good gardens. Among 
the plants which we have lately introduced somewhat 
largely into the borders in rather large clumps are Mont- 
bretias. 
cutting. The varieties are getting numerous, as the plants 


used largely. 
Spring, Orystal Palace Gem, Zulu, the Dragon, and Mrs. 








should be planted even now, securing good clumps of the 


different subjects: Pinks, Oarnations, Hollyhocks, Del- 
phiniums, Campanulas, Sweet Williams, Spirgzas, Gypso- 
phila paniculata, and many of the different forms of the 
Helianthus. Early-flowering Ohrysanthemums may be 
planted during the next few weeks to provide a display in 
the open during the autumn. Town gardeners possessing 
a greenhouse or frame in which a hotbed can be made 
should sow seeds of many of the best and prettiest half- 
hardy annuals. Asters (dwarf annual sorts), Marigolds, 
Zinnias, Ten-week and Intermediate Stocks, and Salpi- 
glossis are some of the best. Dahlia-tubers starting into 
growth should be kept in a cold-frame, and this should be 
matted up at night in case of frost. Cuttings may be 
taken and rooted in a greenhouse with comparative ease. 
The conservatory and greenhouse should present quite a 
gay appearance with the increasing number of plants 
coming into flower: Primula obconica, Spireas, Fuchsias, 
Zonal, show, and fancy Pelargoniums, Petunias, and 
Liliums longiflorum and Harrisi. Oare must be taken to 
shade them properly, and no better method than a roller 


on the outside could well be adopted. By these means the 
display may be continued for a longer period. Air must 
be given carefully too. 
ventilation should be more freely given, taking care at all 
times to avoid a chill through draughts. Green-fly and 
other insect pests may be kept under by an occasional 
fumigation with Tobacco-paper. This should be attended 
to in all cases immediately the insects are seen. 
attention to plant life and its requirements should, how- 
ever, avoid the necessity for this to a large extent. 
Watering needs more carefully seeing to now. Go over 
the plants regularly and systematically. 
plant get overlooked and become absolutely dry at the 
roots, stand the pot in a vessel of water until it is 
thoroughly saturated. 
ordinary way is of no use whatever. 
cold-frame tender subjects preparatory to their planting 
out a little later. 


With the increasing temperature 


Proper 


Should any 


Watering such plants in the 
Harden off in a 


D. B. CRANE. 





THH COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 15th 
to May 22nd. 

We have made a beginning of the bedding-out of tender 
Having a good bit to do, we are compelled to 
begin as soon as it is safe to do so, and where the plants 
When taken 


They are charming things, and are so useful for 


are easily raised from seeds. One of the best scarlet 
“‘Geraniums” for bedding is West Brighton Gem, espe- 


cially small or moderate-sized beds ; its habit is dwarf, and 
it flowers with great freedom. This is our best variety. 


Henry Jacoby is a dark crimson companion for it, which is 
Foliage ‘“‘Geraniums” include Flower of 


Pollock. it is more important for us to have a good many 


plants of a few distinct types than a few plants of 


many varieties. The stakes for Dahblias are usually 


driven into the beds first, and the plants set out at the 


foot of the stakes when the weather will do. Here again 
well-hardened plants may go out long before those which 
are kept late under glass. I find we shall want more 
Violets for framing next winter, so another bed of offsets 
has been put out of Marie Louise. Looked over planta- 
tions of Roses to remove suckers. The standard Briers 
intendei for budding have also been looked over to snip 
off all buds not likely to be required. Gone over Peaches 
on walls to thin young shoots a little more. Nets have 
been removed and packed away. We use only fishing- 
nets, and they will come in for covering ripening fruits, 
such as Strawberries, Gooseberries, etc. Tninned young 
crops of Carrots and Parsnips. Put the hoe through the 
surface of the ground to kill weeds. A stirred surtace is 
a great encouragement to growth. Busy shifting on 
Chrysanthemums. Plants have been outside for some 
time, as we do not believe in coddling. Rearranged con- 
servatory. Groups of Pelargoniums, including bright- 
coloured Zonals, are very effective now, and as we always 
tone down with foliage plants of some kind the effect is 
softened. Azaleas and Khododendrons are getting on, 
and many have been removed and the spaces filled with 
Himantophy llums, Spirwa astilboides, Fuchsias, Cactuses, 
which we are growing rather more largely, working up 
stock of choice and rare kinds. Lilies of the longiflorum 
type are beautiful now, and as a thin shade is used the 
flowers last well. 





AQUARIA, 


Gold-fish in stone tank (B.).—You could 
easily provide shade for the fish by growing 
aquatic plants in your tank. If you have no 
water-weeds or plants, this would, in a great 
measure, account for the death of your gold-fish. 
There is no reason why you should not succeed 
with them under proper treatment. The bottom 
of the tank must be covered with about 2 inches 
of sand and shingle. In this should be planted 
some strong roots of common aquatic plants, 
such as the Water Crowfoot, which is useful as 
well as pretty, as it gives off oxygen freely ; the 
Anacharis, which is hardy and very free growing, 
and the Nitella. The latter is a most useful plant, 
as ithelps fo keep the watersweet and healthy for 
a length of time without changing. In making 
a fresh start with your fish-tank, let the weeds 
and plants be well started into growth before a 
fish is introduced. To put fish into water that 
does not contain’ vegetable growth is to court 
failure. It should also be remembered that 
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gold-fish will not thrive in hard water ; pond- 
water is the most suitable. Having started the 
fish-tank, do not change the water, but add a 
little from time to time as necessary. The fish 
require feeding, and may have a little Vermi- 
celli broken small, or some dried lean beef 
shredded very fine. You may provide additional 
shade by means of a movable screen, to be used 
during the hottest part of the day in summer, 
and during the frosts in winter the tank could 
be protected with a garden mat or something of 
that kind. By taking these precautions you 
would succeed with gold-fish in your tank. 
Small carp, dace, and sticklebacks would also 
do well, but a great point is to keep down the 
number of fish, as an overcrowded aquarium 


never prospers.—S. 8. G. 





RULES FOR OORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Quzrics and answers are inserted in 
Garpanine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down tp their guidance, All communications 

ould be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. hen more than one query %8 sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Corr nts should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found tn their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agarnst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
obserta’ions permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience 18 gained. Corres- 
pcndents who refer to articles inserted tn GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to thetr queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
Answers cannot 
always be given tke week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 





578—French flower-baskets.—Where can I get 
those light oblong Reed-baskets or hampers for sending 


flowers by parcel post or train—the same kind as seen in 


markets in south of France ?7—BARONESS. 
579—Pepper mint.—Could any of your readers give 


me information as to the culture of Peppermint (Mentha 
piperita) as a commercialcrop? I bave been told there are 


large fields of it grown near London. Also where I could 


purchase seed or roots ?—Mrcarity, Ulster. 


580—Plants in Cumberland.—Would “W. H.L., 
(Cumte?land),” kind y give bis experience of the followipg 
plants in his climate? The writer lives at gn altitude of 
1,000 feet above sea-level, and his experience of the follow- 
ing is rather disheartening—viz., Aubrietias, Alyssum 


saxatile, Erysimum ochiol: ucum, early Rockfoils—i.e. , Saxi- 


fraga Bairseriana, Lychois, Viscaria splendens, named 
Aynilegias, A meria Cephalothes, and Thymes. With the 
writer they (including Pansies) either disappear in winter 
or are left in spring mere bare stems.—SCALPEL, 


REPEATED QUERIES. 


481\—Pot-pourrl.—Kindly give me recipa for making 
pot-pourri—a simple one, if po:sible ?—CountEss. 


482—Glory Peas (Clianthus puniceus and C. Dam- 


pieri).—I should be very much obliged if you would kindly 


give me full particulars as to the culture of each of these 
Clianthuses? My garden is rather exposed, near Read- 
ing. I have a cold greenhouse, or nearly so, facing south. 
—s. 

483—Hedgehogs.—Can you or any correspondent 
help mein this? I have had both old and young ones, 
and find they dieafter abouteighteen months. They have 
had bread and milk several times a week, and their winter 
burrow has been in a heap of dry leaves in a lean-to house, 
which never freezes "hard. I keep them, as I find they 
clear off a large quantity of slugs, sowpigs, and insects.— 
CLIFTON. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

581.—Swallow -worts (C. Dyke).—This English 
name is also applied to the Celadine. 

582—Green-fly in greenhouse (Constant Reader). 
—Fumigate your house several nights in succession for fly 
not too strongly. 

5883—Artificial manure for Strawberries 
(Constant Reader ).—For Strawberries tish-manure, guano, 
or nitrate of soda are valuable fertilisers. 

5841-—Fork or spade? (New Reader).—A fork is 
useful for breaking down ground already dug up, but for 
turning over heavy land of course use a spade. 

585 Peach-tree branch dying suddenly (J/’. 
Potter).—The cause is canker, and doubtless you will lose 
portions of the tree affected. There is no remedy. 

586—Planting Lilies (R. Bradshaw).—Plant in 
the autumn, not now. They would not succeed, unless 
very strong plants from pots, then we should be doubtful 
about them. 
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587—Plants to cover rock garden (Amateur). 
You cannot do better than plant plenty of the little Sand- 
wort (Arenaria balearica) ; it is a delightful little plant, 
like a tiny Moss. 

588-Growing flowers for cutting in 
Tomato-house (New Reader).—Tuberoses would do 
well. Oarnations also if not shaded in winter. Maiden- 
hair Ferns will do if shaded. 


589—Fungus (Hartham).—The fungus is the early or 
egg condition of Phallus impudicus. It often grows 
amongst dead leaves, and when expanded it is 6 inches or 
8 inches high, and has a very offensive smell. 


590—Passion-flower (Subscriber, Glarryford).—It 
should flower in the summer, but, of course, much 
depends upon the strength and condition of the plant. 
The ‘‘Geraniums” are probably kept too dry. 


591—Seedling Gladioli (W. Gooderham, Old 
Catton).—Very pretty, but Nos. 1 and 3 are no improve- 
ment on existing kinds. No. 2 is avery charming flower. 
By all means keep it and go on raising new forms. 


592—Blind Strawberry-plants (H. Coates).— 
So much depends upon size of plants. Are you sure they 
are Royal Sovereign? Did you obtain them from a good 
house? We have not seen one failure in thousands. 


593—Lemon-scented ‘‘Geranium” (IM. Hockin). 
—You must apply to one of the nurserymen who deal 
with indoor plants. Wedo not recommend individuals. 
Look carefully through our advertisement columns. 


594—Chinese-lantern-plant ( Physalis Alkekengi). 
—This is quite a hardy plant and will succeed in any 
light soil, and is not opposed to even a slight shade. It 
will become almosta weed in some gardens, and the spikes 
are useful for indoor decoration. 

595—Globular excrescences on Vines (Doubt- 
Jul).—The globular excrescences are not injurious in any 
way, and will disappear with increased growth. It is 
owing to check of sap by dull weather. Give warmth with 
ample moisture. Your Vines are healthy. 


596—Using sand (J/esmond).—Yes, any time from 
October to March you may dress your land; but in the 
meantime place the material in bulk, and add gas-lime, 
common lime, or soil, and ashes. It would then make a 
better winter dressing and be in a friable condition. 


597—Top-dressing for Vines (Novice).—You may 
feed too much. If you dressed with cow and pig-manure 
in February little will be needed until the bunches are 
thinned. You may then dress with a good artificial 
manure, failing this, guano or nitrates ; but liquid-manure 
is a grand fertiliser. 


598—Use of frame in shady place (Young 
Amateur).—We fear you cannot grow much in the frame 
under trees. Can you not remove it to a better position ? 
Few things will thrive in the frame under trees. Plants 
may, but not fruits, Chinese Primulas, Calceolarias, and 
Cinerarias would do there in summer. 


599—Asters (A. F’.).—If you are troubled with wire- 
worms they must be killed before you can grow a satisfac- 
tory crop of Asters or Carnations. Examine the soil and 
send us any insects you may find prevalent. We really 
cannot guess at the cause of your failure, but if you send 
an insect we will endeavour to help you. 


600—Tulips ‘“‘diseased” (d. B. S.).—The Tulips 
have unfortunately been severely injured by hail. We 
recently saw a splendid collection utterly ruined through 
the same cause. The bulb; will ba small through this 
damage to flower and leaf, but if the weather continues 
hot and dry they will not bs so unsatisfactory. 


601—‘ Flushing” a Maiden-hair Fern (John 
Clark ).—This is a curious term to use in connection with 
aFern. We presume you mean watering it. Well, that 
depends how often water is required; put during the 
summer Ferns require a considerable amount of moisture. 
That, however, does not mean keep the soil waterlogged, 
which will quickly bring on ill-health. 

602—F lies in Cucumber-house (F. C. H.).—Use 
more moisture in all parts of the house. It is dry heat 
which breeds the fly, and smoke the house at night when 
the foliage is dry, not severely, but several nights in suc- 
cession. Shade plants during sunshine, and never let 
house be thoroughly dry. Give little air, but ample shade. 
Cover manure with fine soil to kill small flies. 


603—Tobacco- flower unsatisfactory, etc. 
(Sweet Pex).—We think your Tobacco-plant has received 
an overdose of manure-water. The same would apply to 
the Heliotrope ; or it may be you have been fumigating 
the last-named, and Heliotrope has a great objection to 
smoke. Yes, Begonias come up year after year, and are 
one of the most showy and useful of all flowering plants. 


604—Polyanthus from seed (Lemon).—It is cer- 
tainly curious, but of no value. You would have to 
increase by division of the roots, a3 seedlings could not 
be depended upon to come true. We enjoy most the rich 
decided self-coloured flowera carried in a bold truss. 
These are the most effective in the garden. We hope, 
however, you will continue to raise seedlings with the 
above object in view. 

605—MelJons (Very Old Subscriber).—You cannot stop 
main leaders, but the side shoots when they are from three 
to four joints. Flowers fertilise in fine weather by keeping 
the house a little drier and when fruit is swelling feed and 
stop at two joints beyond the fruit. Ofcourse, if your 
plants are trained up roof you must not stop leading shoot 
until a portion of the roof is covered, but until that is done 
stop those at base or near soil. 


606—Trees and shrubs round summer-house 
(F', W. Chaltis).—We are unable to give prices and firms. 
You will do well to peruse our advertising columns. Get 
as many flowering shrubs as possible. These will suit 
your space, such as Kalmias, Rhododendrons, Lilacs, 
Guelder Roses, Spirwas. Plant from October to April. 
It is too late now, unless you secure pot-plants. Pears 
will do well on the fence, and for the summer-house use 
creepers, stich a3 Olematis, Honeysuckle, and Climbing 
Roses. 

607—Nectarine-leaves shrivelling (Qu. Ann). 
—We are in a difficulty. You give no particulars as to 
soil, age of trees, or variety. Trees may be old and 
cankered, and this would cause shrivelling and there may 
be few surface roots. Do you feed, as the roots may be 
too dry to swell the fruit. Wedo not think sun too power- 


ful, certainly the reverse, but it may be your trees are 
weak and rootless. Oan you give us more particulars? 
Your soil may be a heavy clay, and this would cause the 
evil. Leaves sent were blistered, duetocold. Nectarines 
like a warm, well-drained soil. 


608—Vines shanking (1. Y. Z.).—You must treat 
your Vines liberally. Allow growths on each spur to run 
12 inches without stopping, then give each a check. Allow 
the terminal shoot to run without stopping at all. Feed 
and keep shoots checked down rods when they get thick 
with wood. Towards August or later you may cut back 
terminal growth to within 2 feet to plump up fruit-buds 
lower down Vine. In short, allow a free growth, but not 
aie one. You must get the wood well-ripened when 
made. 


609—Sickly Raspberries (Old Subscriber ).—From 
appearance of shoots sent they look as if the cold winds, 
frost, or hail had injured them. We think they will prob- 
ably grow out of the disease if it be such. If not, there 
is no help but to transplant in another place. Lift a root 
or so and examine; if at all white they are best given new 
quarters. Tne wood sent does not show disease. We 
think it is the cold winds. Let us know later how the 
plants thrive. We will further advise you. The wood is 
well grown. | 

610—Growlng Vines in Rose-house (Memo).— 
You could grow Koses, but it would ruin the Vines, as 
Roses are so subject to mildew; the Vines would soon 
suffer. 2, Yes, if your Vine-roots are in the border you 
cannot grow vegetables in the same without injury to 
Vine-roots. We have seen bedding-plants grown, but do 
not advise it. 3, We certainly would not advise a petro- 
leum stove in addition to existing flue. 4, The best way 
to heat would be a small boiler, such as the Loughboro’, 
or asimilar one not needing brickwork. 


611—Treatment of young Vines. — Kindly 
inform me through your valuable paper what to do with 
two young Vines I have? Tney are in 10-inch pots, and 
they are about 3 feet long. There are side shoots growing 
out from them. Should I let them remain or take them 
off, as I intend putting them into a border of a hot-house 
next season? Kindly let me know how to train them for 
that purpose, and oblige—Nerw BEGINNER, 

*.* Allow your Vine to make a strony shoot from base 
stopping back all others ; in time you may cut away last 
year’s wood. If you requirea long cane you may allow a 
growth near top, s‘opping back others. You only need one 
strong cane for planting. 


612—Cutting back Alders.—Can I cut off some 
roots of Aldera, which have grown into a trout stream, 
without injuring the trees? The trees are old, and the 
roots cause great obstruction to the stream.—ALNvs. 

*,* The Alder is a very accommodating plant, and can 
be cut as freely as the Willow. 


613—Smilax leaves turning yellow.—Please 
can you tell me the cause of Smilax leaves turning light- 
coloured ?—ConsTANT READER. 

*,* Probably your plants are starved, sugered from 
drought, or in toa cold a position, 


614—Transplanting Begonias.—In planting into 
small pots from shallow boxes Begonias which have rooted 
freely should the tubers be placed under the soil, or like 
Cyclamen, with more or le3s of the tubers standing above 
the soil? If the former, how much soil above tubers ?7— 
W. E. M. 

*.* You will find it best to just cover the tubers with 
soil. It is a great support to growth ; an inch of soil about 
the tuber is ample. 


615—Celosias.—I sowed some seed of Celosias the 
beginning of March, they came up thickly, and when they 
had shown a few leaves were planted singly in small pots. 
They are now about 3 inches or 4 inches high and are 
showing bloom. Oan you tell me the reason of their doing 
so 7—No NAME, 

* * Without seeing your seedlings it 13 somewhat difficult 
for us to determine what iswrong. The plants invariably 
show their crowns pretty early, and these continue to 
increase in siz as the season advances. The best system 
of culture is to sow the seed in boxes or pans, in gentle heat, 
during March, taking care to keep the seedlings near tothe 
glass to avoid weak and sickly growth. You did right to 
pot up the seedlings singly, but from that time until the 
crown is formed they should be grown on fast in a gentle 
heat, and planted out in June. Perhaps you allowed the 
soil to get dry—these plants enjoy a liberal quantity of 
water. 

616—New Potatoes at Christmas.—I should be 
glad to know if it is possible to have new Potatoes in at 
Christmas? When should they be planted, and best sorts ? 
What temperature should I try to obtain in a low pit 
heated by a flue? Would it be possible to grow them for 
same time on a hot-bed with frame ?—Souanum. 

*,* Vou will need to secure seed from an early Ashleaf 
in June. Expose in open when lifted, Plant in Septem- 
ber in your frame, either with manure or flue, but do 
not force hard, and it is important to have wel!-ripened 
early seed and this year’s roots. 


617—Treatment of Fig-trees.—Fig-trees were 
root-pruned last winter and were pinched about the end 
of March, as directed under ‘‘ Fruit Garden” in No. 941, 
but a large proportion of the Figs, like those sent, have 
already dropped off. What is the cause ?—S. 

*.* Your Figs have had too much water overhead, prob- 
ably too late inthe day, and we fancy you have not stopped 
the shoots hard enough. They need stopping every ten 
days, or the first crop will drop, as the new wood takes all 
the sap from the fruiting-wood, and your trees may suffer 
from both causes named. Stop hard, give less moisture 
direct overhead. 


618—Peach-tree leaves blistered.—I enclose 
some leaves taken from two young Peach-trees growing 
against a wall (aspect S.W.) in the open air. This red 
blister appeared on the leaves last spring also. Can you 
inform ae as to cause, results, and means of prevention? 
—H. A. L. 

*.* You will see several similar cases to yours (in your 
country). We fear there 13 no prevention in our erratic 
climate. You had better remove bad leaves, and new 
growth will soon hide injury. 
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619—Shingly gravel.—Kindly advise me what to 
do with some shingly gravel? Last year I had several 
loads brought in, and cannot get it to bind atall. It isa 
complete nuisance.—ONE PERPLEXED. 

*,* Your only remedy is to obtain some fine gravel of a 
clayey nature. Spread it on surface, and roll in wet 
weather, 


620—Peach-trees unsatisfactory.—I enclose a 
couple of leaves from a Peach-tree on my garden wall. 
Will you kindly say what can be done to get rid of the 
insect, which I suppose has destroyed the leaves there ? 
A great many of the leaves are similarly affected —X. Y., 
Dublin. 

* * Your Peach-trees are blistered ; this is the result 
either of frost or cold wind on the tender foliage. The 
insect you note is green-fly. This you can soon get rid of— 
first go over the trees, remove worst leaves, burn them, then 
syringe in the evening with Tobacco-water or Quassia. 
Repeat the suringing ina few days if any insects escape. 
A pint of Tobacco-water to + gallons of soft water is 
a good quantity. 


621—Vines turning brown.—Will you kindly tell 
me what is the matter with my Vines, as they are all turn- 
ing brown as if burnt? It appears as small brown spots on 
the under side of the foliage, which increase rapidly and 
join each other till the whole leaf is quite brown and use- 
less. I may say the Vines are about eight years old, roots 
outside, house heated just enough to keep out frost, and 
the Vines have been treated in quite the usual way. The 
leaf inclosed is of the Grog Maroc variety, but Hamburgh 
and Colman are also all going in the same way in the same 
house.—Rusty. 

*." Your Vines are infested with red-spider caused by 
drought and insufficient atmospheric moisture. Your 
only remedy is to give more moisture in house. 
Syringe freely at closing time, mix a littl2 sulphur in the 
syringing water, and Juimigate once or twice til clean. 


622—Overcropping Vines.—I often read in your 
paper the evils of overcroppiog, but want to know the 
number of bunches one may leave on Vines without injur- 
ing them. Mine is a very small house, about 14 feet long, 
span-roof, and I have two Vines in it, one each side ; one 
with three rods and the other four. They are Black 
Hamburgh Vines. Last year there were 87 bunches on 
the two ; now there are 150 bunches showing on the two, 
and this after the ones we consider it advisable to remove 
have been removed. Is this too many to leave on? The 
Vines are a good age.—L. 

oe Dest year you had quite double the number of 
bunches a Vine should be allowed to carry. One to every 
18 inches of rafter is enough. More Vines are ruined by 
heavy crops than all other causes. Your rods should not 
carry more than from four to six bunches each, according 
to size of bunch and vitality of Vine. 


623—Peach-tree leaves injured.—I enclose some 
leaves from a young Peach-tree planted last November. f 
should be obliged if you would inform me what the disease 
is and its cause and treatment. The tree is ina warm 
position facing south-east, and has been kept moist at the 
roots by a thick mulching, but has not been watered.— 
H, 

** See reply to“ X. Y., Dublin.” Yours ia a similar 
case—blister, probably caused by cold winds. The north- 
east winds of late have played havoc with the tender foliag. 
We do not detect any insect pests, and your only remedy is 
to remove affected foliage. There is nothing wrong at 
voots, merely cold, and the tender foliage scorched. 


624—Treatment of Seakale.—I have been told 
that when I take off the blanching stuff I had on my Sea- 
kale (sand and peat) that I should cut all the young 
growth back to the old hard crowns, or, in fact, cut it all 
down level with the ground. Would this be right treat- 
ment to follow, as mine is growing very high ?—EN@LAND. 

* * You should have cut your Seakale level with the soil 
when you removed the soil and sand. Do so at once, then 
when new growths push out select best shoots. Remove alt 
others—one to three shoot3 at a plant are ample to secure 
strong crowns for next year. 


625—Vine-leaves blighted.—I shifted a three- 
year-old Black Hamburgh Vine from the side to the end of 
my greenhouse about the end of January, It is trained in 
two stems horizontally along the roof—borvler outside. It 
broke all right and has plenty of leafage and some bunches 
appearing. The lower shoots grow well, some I have 
pinched being 9 inches or more, but the point shoots 
appear very stunted, and something is wrong with the 
leaves. I see noinsectsabout. I enclose some leaves, and 
please say what is wrong? Is it sun, moisture, or too close 
atmosphere, or disease? House south aspect, 9 feet by 
8 feet, side ventilation.—@G. S. M. 

*.* Your Vines are covered with red-spider. Use a 
solution of sulphur in tepid water, and give more atmos- 
pheric moisture. It is caused by lack of moisture and dry 
heat. Shade for a few daye, and get new growth. Keep 
Vines close and moist. 





NAMES Of PLANTS AND FROITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to nam2 should always accompany the parcet, which 
should be addressed to the Epiron of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants —WMrs. Usher.—1, Hose-in-hose 
Polyanthus; 2, Epimedium pinnatum; 3, Globe-flower 
(Trollius europeus); 4, Anemone alpina; 5, Double 
Meadow Rockfoil (Saxifraga granulata fi.-pl.) ; 6, We must 
see flowers; 7, Saxifraga pyramidalis ; 8, Centaurea mon- 
tana ; 9, One of the Lungworts (Pulmonaria saccharata). 
——A. Tyro.—You should have numbered the plants and 
kept duplicates ; that is the way to adopt. No. 1 was 
shrivelled beyond recognition ; 2, Ribes aureum ; 3, Pyrus 
japonica ; 4, Berberis Aquifolium, sometimes called Mahonia. 
All the plants named will succeed in ordinary soil and 
position. Not one is difficult to grow You must, how- 
ever, plant in the autumn.——Constant Reader of GARDEN- 
inc.—Narcissus odorus.——A. L. O. E.—You have not 
numbered the plants, so we do not know how you will 
recognise them. We name those most distinct in colour 
so that you may be able to tell which they are. The Fern 
is Davallia canariense ; the silvery-leaved plant, Cineraria 
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maritima, and the white flower, Eupatorium riparium. 
Your other questions are answered fully elsewhere.—— 
S. M. M.—White flower is Saxifraga Wallacei. Kindly 
send flowers of the other plant. W. C.—1, Dicentra 
formosa ; 2, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 3, Please send fertile 
frond ; 4, Not enclosed ; 5, White Saoake’s-head Fritillary 
(Fritillaria Meleagris); 6, Double Jew’s Mallow (Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl.), X, Y. Z.—1, Woodruff; 2, Herb 
Robert (Geranium Robertianum) ; 8, Selaginella denticu- 
lata; 4, Eulalia japonica; 6, Adiantum scutum; 6, A. 
cuneatum ; 7, Selaginella Kraussiana ; 8, 8. arborea; 9, 
Primula verticillata; 10, Oelsia cretica; 11, Summer 
Snowflake (Leucojum w#stivum); 12, Doronicum austriacum. 
The Selaginellas, Ferns, Eulalia, Primula, and Celsia want 
a greenhouse; the other plants are hardy.— Mrs. U.- 

The yellow flower is Kerria japonica; the blue one Scilla 
campanulata; the other S. c, alba, the Scillas being 
Spanish Scillas.—Col. P., Guildford.—llenbane (Hyos- 
cyamus niger).——/’. Williams.—Narcissus odorus.— 
Mrs. Butler.—It is impossible to tell the name of the shrub 
unless flowers are sent. There are many things of a 
similar description in bloom now.—W. J, M.—1, Ame- 
lanchier canadensis; 2,Sparmannia africana; 3, Countess 
of Haddington Rhododendron ; 4, Eranthemum nervosum. 
—(G, B. H.—1, Brodiwa uniflora; 2, Valeriana dioica; 
3, Veronica saxatilis; 4, Cardamine pratensis fl.-pl. ; 5, 
Cerastium arvense grandiflorum ; 6, Polemonium reptans. 
——Somerset.—1, Salix cinerea; 2, S acuminata; 3, S. 
incana.—Mrs. Hicks.—1, Retinospora squarrosa; 2, 
Thujopsis dolobrata; 3, Juniperus Bermudiana; 4, Phil- 
lyrea levis; 5, P. latifolia; 6, Euonymus radicans varie- 
gatus.—Match—Alonsoa incisa.—F. Loveland.—1, 
Epimedium pinnatum; 2, Tropwolum tuberosum; 3, 
Which we presume was this number, but no label attached, 
is Selaginella Kraussiana; 4, Abutilon vexillarium.—— 
Zoe.—1, Ribes aureum ; 2, Mossy Rockfoil (Saxifraga hyp- 
noides); 3, Much shrivelled, but no doubt variegated 
Elderberry ; 4, Phlox subulata; 5, Sedum Telephium,— 
L. Marshall.—Serapis cordigera.——D, S. M.—Chrysan- 
themum lutescens Etoile d’Or (the Yellow Paris Daisy or 
Marguerite). 











Catalogues received.—Plants and Novelties for 
1897.—Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
London. New Roses, d:c.—Messrs. Wm. Paul & Son, 
Waltham Cro3s, Herts. Garden Watering Apparatus, 
Hose and Fittings, &c.—Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, 
63, Long Acre, London, W.C.——Pansies and Violas.— 
Wm Sydenham, Tamworth, Staffs. 











LAW. 


Chrysanthemum show — meaning 
of rule (M.N.C.S.).—In November last you 
competed at a Chrysanthemum show and the 
judges awarded you a prize. By rule 16, 
‘* Members’ prizes will be paid between four 
and five o’clock on the day of exhibition, but 
the committee have a discretionary power to 
withhold the same. Prizes not then applied for 
may be had at the following meeting. All prizes 
unclaimed on the 3lst day of December shall be 
forfeited to the society.” You did not apply on 
the day of the exhibition, and you did not claim 
until the end of April when you were informed 
that the prize was forfeited under rule 16. This 
rule applies to members, and apparently to 
members only, but it does not appear whether 
the exhibition was open to all or to members of 
the society only. If you are not a member the 
rule does not apply to your case, but if you are 
a member it does apply if you had notice of it, 
which you probably would have, either through 
the schedule of prizes or in some other way. 
You do not say whether there has been another 
meeting since November; if there has been 
another meeting the rule applies and you can- 
not recover ; but if there has not been another 
meeting, the operation of the rule seems to be 
void for uncertainty, as the former part of the 
rule gives you the opportunity to apply for 
payment at the following meeting (which will 
be after December 31st), while the latter part of 
the rule works a forfeiture if application fe not 
made by December 31st. So if you area member, 
and there has been no meeting since November, 
you may sue in the County Court for the amount 
of the prize awarded to you. The version of 
rule 16 quoted by the secretary is very different 
from the rule itself as printed in the schedule, 
but it is ths printed rule which is binding, for 
it is that of which you had notice. 


Removal of plants, tiles, etc., by 
garden tenant (U.S. 7'.).—We are obliged 
tor your note with the enclosed cutting from a 
contemporary, but we adhere to the. opinion 
expressed on page 130 (May 1), in reply to 
inquirer. Remember, that question was asked 
in respect of a private garden and not in respect 
of a market garden or nursery ground; market 
gardeners may, under the Act of 1895, claim com- 
pensation for fruit-trees, etc., permanently set 
out, and may remove those not permanently set 
out, while nurserymen have long been able to 
remove trees, etc., planted for sale. Note the 
words in the reply to which you allude ‘ per- 
manently affixed to the freehold ;” border-tiles 
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are not usually permanently affixed, and so are 
often removable, but no question was asked 
about these on page 130, Neither was there any 
reference to a pigeon-house, which, if built of 
wood and lightly affixed would be removable, 
but not if brick and tiles. Ifyou really wish for 
an authority to be given, you may be referred 
to the case of Empson v. Soden, where it was held 
that a tenant could neither remove flowers nora 
border of Box, although planted by himself. As 
Parke (Justice) said, ‘it might be as well con- 
tended that a tenant could take up hedges.” See 
also Woodfall’s ‘f Landlord and Tenant.” 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Poultry farming ((. JV.).—The subject 
of poultry farming is one which opens up a very 
wide field indeed, and there are a large number 
of men well acquainted with poultry manage- 
ment who assert that it is an impossibility to 
make such a concern ona large scale pay its way, 
let alone make a profit. I do not go so far as 
this ; in short, given a good manager, a good 
class of stock, a good site, and a good market 
within easy reach, I believe such a venture could 
be made a good source of income. The manager 
is practically the mainspring of the whole con- 
cern. He must never weary of his work; he 
must watch carefully to stop every loophole 
where waste might occur ; he must always be on 
the alert to make new departures if openings 
for such present themselves ; and he must be 
ever on his guard to check any tendency to aim 
at show points in his stock rather than those 
which incline to usefulness and profit. I con- 
tend if the showyard element comes in the 
venture is doomed to failure, so far as 
the mere production of eggs and poultry are 
concerned, because, in the former case the 
manager must cater for those patrons who 
love poultry from the show standpoint. A 
large range of land is not desirable ; a ten-acre 
field properly divided into runs will give all 
the accommodation required, and additions may 
be made whenever necessary. Such a concern 
must grow gradually ; it would be sheer madness 
to put down 500 laying hens at a time when eggs 
are a glut in the market ; besides, the hens them- 
selves must be sold at a loss in the coming 
autumn, for they could not pay under any cir- 
cumstances if kept through the winter. Again, 
there must be a definite plan to work upon from 
the start ; it is not enough to buy Fowls and let 
them take their chance and do what they like, 
but they must be bought or bred for a special 
object, and that must never be permitted to slip 
out of sight. The breed of Fowls kept must be 
judged and selected solely for its table and egg- 
producing properties, irrespective of any feeling 
on the part of its owner, and this in many cases 
will prove a stumbling-block to success. In 
another article I will briefly state the best 
method of starting, as well as the mode of work- 
ing such a business, and give a few hints on the 
proper selection of stock.—DouLtInG. 


Death of Rabbit (Zric L. Dickenson).— 
Wedo not undertake post-mortem examinations 
upon poultry or Rabbits. More young Rabbits 
die through an injudicious supply of green food 
than from any other cause, and one cannot be 
too careful in this respect. It must never be 
given in a damp state, or even freshly gathered, 
but should be spread out to dry, not too closely 
packed or it will heat. An excess of green food 
in the case of young Rabbits from six weeks to 
six months old causes dropsy, and, although 
continuing to eat with a good appetite for a 
time, if no means be resorted to for the recovery 
of the patient its relish for food lessens and it 
pines away. An animal suffering from this 
complaint should be allowed plenty of exercise, 
be supplied with a variety of dry food, such as 
split Peas, Barley, Malt coomes, the green 
food greatly reduced in quantity, and a few 
sprigs of Sage, Thyme, and Parsley be given 
from time to time, or some dried Oak-leaves. A 
critical time with young Rabbits is from the 
eighth to the tenth week, as at this period they 
are passing through their first moult. During 
this process of nature great care is needed in 
keeping them warm and in supplying them with 
good nourishing food. They can be very much 
assisted in the renewing of their fur by being 
supplied with soaked Peasand Barley-meal mixed 
into a stiff paste with some boiled Linseed. You 
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cannot do better than let your young Rabbits 
have plenty of exercise, taking care that the run 
is quite dry, clean, and free from draughts. 


BIRDS. 


Death of hen Canary (J. R. C. S. 
“* Burdie” ).— Your hen Canary in all prob- 
ability died from exhaustion, as from the 
appearance of its digestive organs it had not 
partaken of food for some time before its death. 
There is always a certain amount of risk in sud- 
denly introducing a cock and hen Canary into a 
breeding-cage, the chances being that the cock 
may prove rough in his treatment of the hen, 
a fierce war ensues, and may even end in the 
death of the hen. In the case of your bird, she 
did not take to her mate, as you say, and was, 
therefore, probably driven about the breeding- 
cage by him, This, and being in a strange 
place, caused her to become too nervous to 
obtain necessary food for herself, so she became 
exhausted. Birds are so easily alarmed, and are 
such sensitive creatures that they are often 
seriously injured through a sudden shock to the 
nervous system. In preparing birds for breed- 
ing the cages containing them should be placed 
side by side for a few days before putting them 
into the breeding-cage together, and be supplied 
with a little hard-boiled egg and bun crumbs. 

626—Wood Pigeons.—Kindly inform me the best 
way of destroying Wood Pigeons that devour young Oab- 
bages? What kind of poison would be best and how used? 
—IRELAND. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIHLD. 


627—Dandelion wine.—Can you or any of your 
readers give me arecipe for Dandelion wine? I have had 
it in Gloucestershire, but no one could tell me the exact 
method.—A. 8. R., Kilkeel. 





Crystal Palace Commemoration Show.—In 
commemoration of the Jubilee a flower-show will be held 
at the Crystal Palace on June 23rd and 24th next, when 
£350 in prizes and a special gold medal are offered. 


Tulips from Mullingar.—I am sending you afew 
Tulips from a collection of mine of some thousands. I am 
told they are abnormal. Please say are they above the 
usual size? I had intended showing them, but they were 
three weeks too late in blooming for our show in Dublin.— 
RicHARD Dowina, Monilea. [Very fine indeed. We should 
like to know how you grew them. The flowers were the 
largest we have seen.—Ep.]} 


Saxifraga McNabiana.—This is one of the best of 
these forms that are more or less allied to the S. Cotyle- 
don group. The flowers are produced in a rather close 
panicle, white, and numerously spotted with crimson-red. 
This latter character renders it at once distinct and effec- 
tive. It is an easily-grown kind, and should be freely 
cultivated for its intrinsic worth. 





120 Bedding Plants for 5/- 
HOMAS BADMAN’S COLLECTION com- 


prises: 49 choice mixed Geraniums, 8 choice Fuchsias, 8 
pretty Marguerites, 8 Yellow Calceolarias, 10 Carnations, 8 
sweet Heliotrope, S Pansies, 10 Petunias, 12 Blue Lobelia, 
and 8 Tuberous Begonias, all well-rooted, bound to thrive; 
half for 2s. 6d., carriage paid 91, and 6d. extra. Cash with 
order. Notice.—10 choice Dahlias gratis with each Collection, 
5 with each half. 


THOMAS BADMAN, Florist, 
WARTLING, PEVENSEY, HASTINGS. 


2©O/= FOR 


HEAVIEST CUCUMBER AND TOMATO 

See List: Rol. Tel., Rochford’s, and Lockie’s, the three for 
ls. 6d.; 5s. doz, Tomatoes: Challenger, Conference, Chemin, 
Duke of York, and Early Ruby, 1s. 3d. per doz.; 68.100, Ail 
free for cash.—H. MASON, Fleet, Belper, Derby. 


[,OBELIA EMP. WM., best dark blue, and 

Maid Mooray, blue, with beautiful white eye. All true 
from cut ings, 50, 1s. 9d.; 100, 33., free.—V. SLADE, Staple- 
grove Nursery, Taunton. 


HARMING HARDY CLIMBERS.—* Caly- 
stegia pubescens,” a double variety of American Bellbine, 
beara a beautiful pink blossom, double as a Rose; also Oaly- 
stegia rosea, & large pink and white Bellflower. 4 roots of 
each of these useful climbers (the true varieties), ls., free, 
with cultural directions.—Mrs. BANGER, “‘The Lady 
Florist,” Southwick, Brighton. Established 9 years. 
OBAIA SCANDENS. — Wonderful rapid 
climber, quickly covering arches, trellis, &c.; handsome 
violet Bellflower. Grand effect this season. 4 strong plants, 
ls., free —-Mrs. BANGER, Southwick. Brighton. 


HE COMMON WHILE DOUBLE SNOW- 
DROP, 1s. 6d. a hundred; 16s. a thousand.—Direct F., 
Balrath Burry, Kells, Co. Meath, Ireland. 


[ALIAS.—Cactus, 12 grand varieties, in- 

cluding Lady Penzance, Mrs. Peart, Bertha Mawley, 
Delicata, Countess of Pembroke, Countess of Radnor, St. 
Catherine, Kynereth, Beauty of Arundel, and 3 others for 
23.6d. 12 Pompones: Geo. Brinckman, Bacchus, Lelia, Crim- 
son Beauty, Phoebe, Vivid, Pure Love, Red Indian, Ariel and 
3'others, for 2s.6d 12Show: Mrs. Gladstone, Duke of Fife, 
Mr3. Langtry, Mrs, W. Slack, John Walker, Harrison Weir, 
Reliance, Jas. Vick, Pandora, and 3 others for 23, 6d.— 
W. T, HADFIELD, Queen-street, Royton, Oldham. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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ROSES. 


———as 


NOTES -UPON INSECT ENEMIES AND 
DISEASES OF THE ROSE. 


ALTHOUGH several notes have appeared from 
time to time upon this important question, it is 
certain from the many queries upon the matter 
| that several readers have missed them. I am 
| not aware of any plant subject to more diseases 
and insect foes collectively than the Rose, and 
| yet there are few of these that cannot be suc- 
cessfully battled against with a little care. It 


| 





| is most essential that 


_ promptly, and do not use too strong an insecti- 
| cide. Several species of fungi attack Roses ; 


|. known as 


Mitprw (Spheerotheca pannosa).—This very 
insidious foe ts brought on by neglect in maintain- 
ing a fairly even temperature, injudicious venti- 
lation, drought, and, in fact, any serious check 
to young growth. The leaves become blistered 


and distorted ; when 


| mildew Bpresre as & light dusting of grey 
t soon pervades the whole plant, and 

entirely stops all future beauty. Although 
there is little doubt its spores exist in the soil 
| and develop under favourable conditions, you 
need have no fear of future results provided 

care be taken in the direction I have pointed 


powder. 


out. Most insecticides 


mildew, but if you add a little sulphur and keep 
| the solution well on the move during applica- 


tion, a far more effectual 


ing is given. But no measures will be of real use | & eradicate. 
unless promptly applied and the cause of attack 
dulyremedied, Another form of mildewis seldom 
found except under glass. It attacks the lower 
part of the leaves in irregular patches, and soon 
forms brownish spots upon the upper portions 
_of the leaves, which in a short time wither and 
drop off. It is far best to cut off all such leaves 
_at once, and then persevere for a few days with 
a weak solution ag already advised. The 
Rose-Rvst is, on the other hand, seldom found 
junder glass, and never upon the Teas and 


Noisettes in the open. 


of pale yellow powder fo 
young wood early in the 
the summer form. In the autumn, this deve- 
lops into numerous brown or rusty spots all 
over the foliage, which goon appears quite 
parched and dies off. Fortunately, the class of 
Rose it attacks are not good autumnal bloomers, 
and it is only injurious on account of check to 
growth, and its disfiguring of the Rose garden 
at a time when Teas, Chinas, and others exempt 
from its effects, are most beautiful. There 
appears no remedy, nor 


It has been very prevale1 


| of these the most prevalent and disastrous is 


rms upon the leaves or 


an I assign any cause, 
it during both hot and 
cold, wet and dry seasons, upon all clayses of 
land, and under a score or more distinct treat- 
ments. Again, it has been singularly absent 
during what was apparently similar conditions, 


aid upon quarters or beds of Roses adjoining one 
another. A dark, sooty, 
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sometimes found upon the foliage ; but as I never} even seen our much-abused sparrow with open 
found this except where aphides had beenallowed | beak simply scooping in the green-fly or green 
full sway, and it forms upon their excrements, | dauphin, as it is known in many localities. I 
we can avoid it by due care when battling with | strongly contend that birds are our very best 
the aphis or green-fly. Where in a bad state friends, and most inveterate foes to insect pests, 
cut off the worst affected leaves and add a table-| and could easily name a score or more which I 
spoonful of paraffin-oil to a gallon of solution| have more than once watched busily feeding 
when syringing, washing this off again with a] upon insects where no fruit or other attraction 
clear application of tepid soft water a few | existed. Rose-galls are sometimes formed by 
minutes later. The paraffin loosens the sticky | insects, but they are not dangerous. 
encrustation. 

There are considerably over a hundred species 
of insects more or less harmful to Roses, the 
chief being 

GREEN-FLY, red-spider, thrips, and scale. All 
can be checked by using a weak insecticide early 
and freely, but none by a strong application, 
sufficient to kill at once without also seriously 
injuring the Rose, and generally doing as much, “ys . 
if not more, harm than the insect itself. The EP MeY p elar iat Se ele ae aad Serie 

ieee ; F : 

By aire ed ee eee i and ee in an appearance. We also find it upon extra 
find Sean eS oeekal Peete ible a oa te strong growers, worked upon unsuitable stocks, 

tt § 1 would :tive’’a:. very: weale ah ro. | that could not develop sufficiently fast to accom. 
dhaeti crag Sa oh uv Pro") modate the swelling Rose growth at the junction. 
longed fumigation late in the ee 0d yan of the Teas, and some of the other classes 

follow this early in the morning with a thorough will Bierce panked ere cainieedt Bon ‘the 
syringing of any approved insecticide, The two Manctiateck: but we hag found it Eran Roses 
may be used sufficiently strong to be quite safe, of the same varieties when growing on their own 
wAue the combination is most deadly. : roots ; it most frequently attacks Maréchal Niel 

ScaLE you must take other measures with: | and William Allen Richardson. Cutting away 
It is a small brown-shelled insect, and sucks the} the part of knotty excrescence and applying 
life out of any plant. No washes can be entirely fresh cow-manure has sometimes healed it over 
successful without harming a Rose in full] and stopped the disease; but this cannot be 
growth, so you must use a stronger solution and | relied upon, nor can any of the other so-called 
apply direct to the insect pest with a small! oureg, Fortunately, it is not contagious, and 
brush or stick. When leaf is off thoroughly | we need not fear to plant another Rose side by 
wash the ripened growth with a stronger solu- 


: : : } side with an affected plant, the second one 
tion ; but scale once established is very difficult thriving in the most amazing manner when com- 


pared to its neighbour. A. PIPER. 











DISEASES, 

CANKER is the worst. This we do not under- 
stand, neither its cause nor any reliable remedy. 
We do know that a sudden removal of a large 
portion of active growth has a tendency to cause 
it ; but, on the other hand, in many cases where 
it is the custom to cut down the plants of 
climbers—and it is these the disease of canker 









we take our measures 















in its younger stages 












are warranted to cure 








and less unsightly dust- 







The larve of cockchafers and other insects 
feed upon the roots, and must be captured where ; : . 
prevalent. Some of the weevils attack both} Dwarf Roses.—Will you kindly give me 
roots, growth, and blooms. These we must | the names of a few dozen Roses of dwarf com- 
watch for at night, and when it is discovered pact growth ? I wish to obtain a few, as tall- 
which is the marauder prompt measures must be | 8rowing Roses will obstruct the view where I 
taken. Two very handsome beetles are most | Wish to plant them.—Panr, 


destructive to the Rose blooms. The ae All of the varieties named below grow 

RosE-BEETLE is one of our most handsome | from 2 feet to 34 feet, and are very compact. 
British insects, while a smaller form, almost There are many more, but these are free-flower- 
equally handsome in its metallic green and | ng and good in every respect: Alfred Colomb, 
glossy covering, will quickly spoil half-a-dozen | Baroness Rothschild, Marie Baumann, Marquis 
promising blooms. Only watching and. hand- deCastellane, Merveillede Lyon, Captain Christy, 
picking can be availablehere. Thesame applies | Augustine Guinoisseau, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
to the small white maggot that eats its way into | Viscountess Folkestone, Edith Gifford, Madame 
the stems of Briers and young Rose growths. | Bravy, Souvenir d’un Ami, Niphetos, Mme. 
This is the larve of the stem-boring saw-fly. A Falcot, Souvenir de la Malmaison, and the 
green caterpillar and a deep brown-coloured grub Chinas. Any good nurseryman’s list will give 
or maggot also do much damage early in the | you a description of their colours. 


season. Both of these eat out the growing} Marechal Niel sickly.—Whenever J] 
shoot, twisting the young leaves around for |, 


ave had a garden in my somewhat noma- 
shelter, or else feeding upon the Rose-bud itself, dic Britenontl I have eae subscribed to 
These are the most destructive insect foes, and your excellent paper, and derived great help 
at the time of writing are becoming unpleasantly | from it, Would you kindly tell me what [ 
prominent once more, 


should do to my Maréchal Niel, a leaf of 

USEFULNESS OF BIRDS.—Do not destroy these, | which I enclose? I got the plant in January 
especially the lesser warblers, fly-catchers, tits, | last and plunged the pot in good soil in the 
and hedge sparrows. I note the gold-crested 


greenhouse border facing south. I kept the 
wren and one of the lesser warblers are especially | frost out all the cold weather with artificial heat, 


busy among our Roses already. They cannot | and the Rose got on excellently, throwing out 
possibly be after anything but insects, and I have | beautiful healthy shoots. On 2lst February I 


















A round or oval lump 







season ; this is called 
















and sticky deposit is 
















































































































































































































































































counted thirty budson the plant. On 2nd April 
I was away from home for five days, and the 
buds were not looking so healthy on my return. 
I cut the first blossom on 18th April, and after 
that I had about eleven flowers that came to per- 
fection, the rest all falling off at the pedicel, and 
now the leaves too are turning yellow and fall- 
ing. There are one or two young shoots coming 
on. I did not wish to turn the Rose out of the 
pot, as I am leaving here and so wished to 
take it away with me. Would you tell me 
whether you think I should cut it back, or if it 
is likely to bear any more flowers 7—A SussEX 
ROSE. 

.* We have little doubt your Rose was 
neglected as regards water at some time, or 
received too strong a dose of liquid-manure. It 
may possibly be canker, but we think not, from 
the leaf sent. Cut back to the healthy young 
growths, You will get no more bloom above 
these. 


Green-fly on Roses out-of doors.— 
Is syringing with soft-soap and water the best 
way of destroying the green-fly? If so, in what 
quantities should it be used? Tam told that it 
should be washed off the plants again with plain 
water before the sun comes on them. Is this 
really necessary, as it, of course, is double 
trouble ?—ABBEY. 

* One oz. of soft-soap to a gallon of water. 
It is not necessary to wash again with clean 
water. See an article upon Rose pests and 
diseases appearing in this issue. 









































Roses (Chas. M, Manzhester).—By all means leave 
the W. A. Richardson alone at present. Next spring you 
should have some grand flowers. The Gloire de Dijon can 
be allowed to grow at will, sseing you wish ib to cover the 
roof. This is a mostac:>nmodating Rose, and is satisfac 
tory whether pruned or not. 


Bast climbing Rose for north aspect (4 
Learner). —Reine M. Henriette or Cheshunt Ilybrid, reds ; 
Gloire de Dijon, buff ; Aimée2 Vibert or Miss Fiegg, whites ; 
or Reve d’Ur, yellow. 





Some uses for wire-netting.—I have 
read the article on wire-netting in GARDENING, 
May Ist, page 122, and should be grateful to 
your correspondent if he would advise the 
correct time to start this attractive mode of 
gardening? I have about 30 feet of ugly town 
wall to contend with. Most of it faces north. 
— LIMERICK. 


* * You cannot do better than commence at 
once. A few hardy Ferns could be made use of 
this season; also Musk, dwarf Nasturtiums, 
Sedums, the Creeping Jenny, and others. The 
Shamrock, Calvary Clover, Irish Ivy, and the 
bright coloured Scotch Flame-flower would 
soon be showy. But if you use evergreen Ferns, 
such as the Scolopendriums or Hart’s Tongues, 
or the creeping Ivies, the wall need never be 
bare. There are some very pretty pieces of 
native Mosses that might also be transferred to 
your wall, while the number of subjects suit- 
able for summer use are too numerous to men- 
tion. 


Tufted Pansy Blue Cloud.—This is 
getting quite an old variety, yet for an early 
display in the open border it is still one of the 
earliest and most useful. It is a white flower, 
heavily edged with deep blue, and although 
the blossoms are not sp refined as those of many 
of the newer sorts, its shortcomings in this 
respect are more than compensated for by the 
extreme earliness of its display. It is also free- 
flowering. 


Corydalis nobilis.—The dense, massive 
heads of blossom on this fine border perennial 
are now nearly at their best, and will remain 
some time in good condition. For association 
with such things as Dentarias and Trilliums it is 
one of the best things we know. It is not so 
easily increased as the other species, but, left in 
one position for three years, it will make a very 
handsome tuft of its pleasing foliage, apart from 
its golden-yellow, green-tipped blossoms. In a 
mixture of equal parts of peat and loam and 
kept constantly cool, shady, and moist, this is a 
most desirable plant. 

Anemone sylvestris (Snowdrop Anemone).—Tne 


pure white flowers of this species are to our gardens in 
spring what the well-known Japanese kinds are to them 


in the autumn, and while this species can scarcely boast 
of the large wax-like flowers of A. japonica alba, itis really 
very effective in broad masses at this time. Very pretty, 


too, sre its drooping, pendent buds prior to expansion. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Ar this season there is often a scarcity of good 
Lettuce, and this applies to large gardens as 
well as small; indeed, amateurs who require 
Lettuce at this season—and these are many— 
would do well to grow specially for spring 
supplies. 
necessary, but good plants may be grown in 
the open if sown at the right season, and care 
taken in wintering the plants. 
illustrated is one of the best for spring use. 
Perfect Gem is one of the newer types, and 
worthy of the name ; it is also handsome, being 
of compact growth, of a deep green colour, and, 
what is necessary in an early Lettuce, of quick 
growth. 
little waste. 
crop sown in the early autumn for spring 
supplies, and is obliged to fall back on seed 
sown in heat, or what is termed forced Lettuce. 
This is the best of its class for sowing under 
glass on account of its early growth. We have 
plants at this date sown the first week in 
February fit for cutting the end of April, or say 
in twelve weeks from timo of sowing the seed. 
Of course, this latter is frame culture, and I fear 
many amateurs require their frames for other 
purposes than Lettuce, but it is well to 
point out to those who can give space the 
advantage of such supplies, and the variety 
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' 
the lime being well broken up. An open posi- 
tion is needed to get hardy growth, which is 
needful to stand exposure. Much depends upon 
the date of sowing ; of course, soils and localities 
alter dates, but I find that from the 10th to the 
20th August is a good time to sow for spring 
supplies. An earlier date may be necessary in 
cold districts or with heavy soil. For sowing at 
that season, such kindsas Hardy Hammersmith, 
Lee’s Hardy Green, Stanstead Park, or All the 
Yar Round are excellent varieties. Cabbage 
Lettuces turn in earlier and winter better than 
Cos varieties. Another point is thin sowimg. 
If sown too thick the plants will not winter 
well. Each seedling must be given space, and 
though the plants make little growth from 
November to March, if crowded they decay 
badly. ’ 

PrANntine for spring crops is better done at 
the end of February or early in May, accordin 
to weather, and if possible lift carefully to pre- 
serve the roots intact. In planting give a rich 
soil, a warm, sunny border, and plant firmly. 
Plants treated thus are fit for use early in May, 
and at a season they are appreciated. If 
planted at foot of a south wall they are earlier, 
but here they require more moisture. I do not 
advocate autumn planting. I admit it is often 
done, but there are great losses, which amateurs 
can ill afford. The plants winter well in the 
seed-beds, but in severe weather, with cutting 
winds, well repay shelter in the way of litter or 
dry Bracken. 

‘A few words as to sowing in heat in the early 
part of the year incase of loss of plants or failure 
to sow at proper time. I sow in a gentle heat 
but remove to cold-frames before the plants 
get drawn. It is also best to transplant the 
seedlings when fit to handle to a warm bed 
of leaves or manure with a glass protection. 
Perfect Gem or Golden Queen are excellent 
types for foreing, and if warmth cannot be 
employed by sowing in a cold-frame in February, — 
pricking out in the open on a warm border.in ~ 
April, good produce may be secured by end of 
May orearly in June, Probably this is the best 
mode of culture if room and glass are short to 
forward the crop. I have also seen good produce | 
in favourable seasons from open-air sowing in- 
February, if a little extra care is given the 
plants, sowing an early kind and not too thick,” 
Many shifts can be made to forward a crop, and 
the plants during growth should never sutfer for 
‘want of moisture. Doubtless, when all points 
of culture are considered, the early autumn 
sowing is the best, as then the plants have 
more strength. They growaway quickly inthe 
spring, and are much earlier. G. WytTiEs. 





































































THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 


SPRING LETIUCES. 


Glass protection is often considered 


The variety 


It soon hearts or turns in, and there is 
It often happens one loses the 











Cabbage Lettuce Perfect Gem. From a photograph 
sent by Mr. J. O. Tallack, Livermere Park 
Gardens, Bury St. Edmunds. 





Thinning crops.—The thinning of various 
crops should now go on apace until only the 
permanent seedlings are left. Surplus plants _ 
if left too long do more harm than weeds even, 
as being contined to the drills they are more 
likely to choke and distress those which are” 
to remain. I prefer to have most vegetable 
crops gone over twice, rather than to finish the 
work at one operation, first of all thinning the 
plants to some 2 inches apart, and then allow- 
ing a day or two before completing the work, 
as this gives a chance of seeing and ’allowin 
for plants which have been injured in going) 
through the first. time, and thus preventing 
gappy or irregular crops. Parsnips will he 
among the first things taken in hand, and these 


named is one of the best. On the other 
hand, it is equally good for sowing. in 
the open as a first crop. Seeds sown in a 
favourable position will give nice heads in a 
short time if not too much crowded in the seed- 
beds. There are other equally good varieties, 
but some lack size, others the good colour of 
Perfect Gem. Golden Queen is a charming 
variety ; small, certainly, but one of the earliest, 
Lettuces grown, and of delicate flavour. I6 is 
a golden-leaved variety, and well adapted for 
the salad bowl. It is as quick in growth as 
Perfect Gem, but smaller, and a useful forcing 
variety. Another distinct type of early Lettuce 








should eventually stand at from 8 inches to 
12 inches apart. At the former distance they) 
should make medium-sized and serviceable 
roots. Onions should never require thinning, 
more especially where a portion of the crop. 
has been sown under glass and transplanted, 
as this portion should produce plenty of big. 
bulbs, while that sown in drills in the ordinary 
way will, if all goes well, provide a supply of 
the moderate-sized bulbs that are often needed, 
and the aggregate weight of crop will be about 
the same whether thinned or unthinned, pro- 
vided seed has not been too bountifully used and 
the land is in good heart. Thinning Onions is 
tedious work, besides being harmful to the re-| 
maining plants. Carrots of the Short Horn type 
that were sown on a border for early use require 
but little thinning, and may be allowed to stand 
about 2 inches apart. Summer Lettuces soon 
become drawn and spoiled if allowed to stand 
thickly ; Cos varieties ehould be thinned 

1 foot apart, and the smaller Cabbage varietie 


is Golden Ball, and, like the Queen, is a most use- 
ful frame Lettuce. The latter I find invaluable 
in hot, dry summers ; it resists drought well, 
and is not so soon infested with green-fly as 
larger kinds. There are others, such as Harly 
Paris Market, an excellent spring variety, of 
good quality, and rapid growth. 

It is well known that to get abundance of 
Lettuce in spring one must sow in the early 
autumn if glass protection cannot be afforded. 
An open quarter, firm soil, not wet but well 
drained, will give best results, and the worst 
enemy is the slug. Well prepare the beds by 
dressing freely with soot, lime, or other preven- 
tives. I find wood-ashes spread on the surface 
a great help, and any charred garden refuse is 
equally beneficial. Gas-lime in land which 
is much infested is equally efficacious, and 
though it needs care in application, it 
is quite safe used at the right season. We 
spread.it on the surface a few days before dig- 
ging or forking in, and then there is nodifficulty, 
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to half that distance. 
well thinned to produce the large, fleshy leaves 
that are best appreciated. While thinning isin | Stringless as a very 
progress among those crops sown in their per-| variety. The Golden Wax- 


manent positions, those such as Cauliflower and | excellent Bean.—K. 
the like, sown on borders for transplanting, 


should not be forgotten, as a little timely atten- 
tion to these while in a small state will do much 
to provide sturdy plantg for setting out. With 


—— 
HYBRID ALSTR@MERIA 


id h b h Hl We have scarce time to miss the varied colour 
some idea as to the number of each t 146 will be | notes of the hybrid Aquilegias before the Alstre:. 
required, it is easy to thin the plants in nursery 


merias, with their harmoniously blen 
are with us to take their place, 
the flower-stems are moro nume 


beds or drills down to something like this num- 
ber, and this will prevent starvation. Directly | 
thinning is completed the hoe should be run 


stronger. The hues vary from cream to crimson- 
between the rows to check weeds and loosen the pink, the lighter coloured pencilled with dark 
: : A Acati f Teel f chocolate and the deeper tints with yellow. 
Lime to give a good dusting of wood-ashes to the Alstreemeria aurantiaca also grows well here, 


surface-soil, and this will also be an excellent 


various plots.—T. 


; the tallest specimen being close upon 
Dwarf Beans.—The first outdoor batch height, but its colours a 
of these should now be sown on a border which 
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Hybrid Alstremerias, From a photograph by My. 8. W 


- Fitzherbert, Torquay. 


is both sheltered and sunny. It is hardly) raised the whole 


necessary to make a large sowing in such a) when the tubers 
position, as these plants will only be expected | they should be planted at 
to give a few early pickings until those sown in 

|} the open quarters are ready. Well-manured 
and deeply-dug soil is essential to good growth, 


a depth of 8 


|3 inches below the surface I was 


: e | liberal mulch. 
Sow in drills 24 inches to 30 inch 


the drills, pulling out later all superfluous plants 
and allowing 9 inches between those allowed to 
stand. I also like to sow a small patch of seeds 
hear by at the same time, as the young plants 


in their full beauty can question their 





ones may be wanted for filling gaps. Dwarf 
Beans do not fruit continuously, and about four 


‘sowings, with intervals of about a fortnight 


between each, will be necessary to bridge the | globular heads of bright rose-coloured flowers. 
‘season. 


Varieties are numerous, and J avoid | Plants are very useful as edgings, and even wh 


s “ : flowers are past, their close otassy tufts are very p 
those with mottled pods in sowing for outdoor | indeed, : : 


————— 
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Spinach must also be crops, Ne Plus Ultra being the favourite. I 

must also say a good word for Carter’s 
early and good-flavoured 
pod, too, is a most 


Year by year 


ppear dingy in compari- 
son with the varied tints of the hybrids. I 


of my plants from seed, and 
were formed the advice that 


| escaped my notice, and as they were but 

3 prepared for 
|the worst, but those unprotected escaped ag 
as the plants soon succumb to the attacks of red- 


" | scatheless as those which had been afforded a 
spider when grown on poorly cultivated ground. From this it would appear that 


They have likewise the property of lasting well 
in water when cut for indoor decoration, for 
which purpose they are exceedingly ornamental. 
‘may be readily transplanted and‘a few extra 


Armeria alpina rosea.—The dwarf varieties of 
the Thrift are now very showy, crowned with their 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


EFFECTIVE BEDS OF SHRUBS IN 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 


It is not usual to see beds of flowering deciduous 
shrubs planted with bulbs, tubers, or small, low- 
growing summer or spring flowers, but one can so 
ensure a permanent bed, which will have a mass of 
bloom in it both in spring and summer ; nor isit 
common to have borders or beds made of a mass 
of two or three kinds of herbaceous plants only, 
underplanted with bulbs ; yet by making such 
beds a grand display of bloom can be obtained 
in a mass all over a bed several times a year, and 
a collection of many varieties of several kinds of 
plants can be had at the same time. 

I was never fond of “patchy ” effects, such 
as are too often to be seen both in bedding out 
and in mixed borders. A mass of one colour, 
or several shades of one colour, in one place 
pleases me much better (though in a few of the 
instances I am going to name, many colours 
which harmonise will be placed together, and 
are certainly both charming and effective), I 
think many people who are anxious to have a 
pretty garden have no idea of what plants to 
buy, when they flower, or how they are to be 
treatcd, therefore I hope that the few notes I 
am going to give may be of use to them. 

A bed of Ribes albidum (Flowering Currant), 
Lathyrus, and Scilla sibirica will secure a carpet 
of lovely bright blue in early spring, a charming 
feathery mass of white flowers, faintly tinted 
with pink later on, and then in the summer the 
Lathyrus will twine themselves up amongst the 
bushes and produce an abundance of bright rose 
or white flowers. To obtain this bed the Ribes 
albidum must be planted in it in the autumn at 
a distance of 3 feet between each bush, and then 
@ plant of Lathyrus albus or Lat hyrus latifolius 
put in between each of the Ribes all over the 
bed. The little Scilla bulbs, at a distance of 
1s inches apart, must then be put in about 
~ inches deep everywhere where the ground is 
not occupied with the Ribes and Lathyrus ; 
they must be planted close up to the stem of 
these all over the roots. The bed must be well 
dug and manured before it is planted, and 
mulched every autumn with rotten manure, 
over which a sifting of mould ought to be put. 

A bed of standard and half-standard La France 
Roses—the standards in the centre and _ half- 
standards round the edge—can be made beauti- 
fal at two different months in the spring by 
planting (in the same way) Tulips and Snow- 
drops all over the bed, between the Roses. The 
Tulips I recommend for this purpose are the 
Gesneriana spathulata (also called major), 
which, with their large crimson-scarlet flowers 
and blue-black centres, have a grand effect both 
near and at a distance. These I should plant 
9 inches apart, and the Snowdrops about 1 inch 
apart. This bed will need a thin top- dressing 
in the autumn of stable-manure, in which there 
is little straw, and a thin layering of mould 
sifted over it before the Snowdrops come into 
flower. This will feed the Roses and yet not 
cover the Snowdrops too deeply, and the bed 
will be lovely nearly all the spring, summer, 
and autumn, as La France is an especially free- 
blooming Rose both summer and autumn, and 
also flowers especially well as a standard, 

Many people know the Rugosa Rose Mme, 
Georges Bruant, with its large, double, paper- 
White flowers, which are produced in clusters, 
and which cover a strong - growing bush 
during many months of the summer. ‘Those 
who do not know it would do well 
to make its acquaintance. Plant each Rose 
about a yard and a half apart, and in the 
spring this bed could be made beautiful by a 
complete carpet of Primula Sieboldi, planted 


8. 


ded tints, 


rous and 


5 feet in 


inches 


; ‘ es apart, and|/in the south of England, at all events, these | about 6 inches apart all over the bed. These 
as the seeds sometimes fail to germinate freely, | Chilian plants are absolutely hardy. No flower- require to be planted near the surface, and if 
it is well to place them about 3 inches apart in| lover who sees a breadth of these Alstro 


merias 


the bed in the first instance is well manured 
value. 


before the Roses are put in, and then about 
2 inches of good soil and leaf-mould placed on 
the top, and the Primulas planted in it, their 
roots will run about and quickly spread into a 
mass, which will produce a great display of 
bloom. Of these Primula Sieboldi Crimson 
King is a tall-growing and very effective one, 
but, if preferred, a collection of many named 
kinds could be used in various shades of pinks, 
reds, lavenders, and white, or a packet of mixed 


seed would in time produce a collection almost 


F, 


These 
en the 
leasing 
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and the seedlings pricked into the permanent 
beds afterwards. This bed must have a slight 
top-dressing of leaf-mould, with a little rotten 
manure in it, every year; but the Primulas 
must not be deeply covered, though it will be 
found that they work upwards on their own 
account. 

Everyone ought to have a few of Lord Pen- 
zance’s Hybrid Sweet Briers in their garden, 
and my experience is that Anne of Gierstein 
and Rose Bradwardine are two of the hardiest, 
most free-flowering, and strongest-growing of 
them. The one is crimson and the other a deep 
shade of pink, and a round bed composed of 
about four of these planted about 2 yards apart 
would soon forma hugetangled bush, which would 
be a feature in the summer when smothered 
by thousands of blossoms, and could be made 
beautiful in spring by a carpet of St. Brigid 
Anemones. These produce their large flowers 
freely, and seem to thrive in almost any soil. 
All that would be needed would be to so prune 
the Briers that they did not grow too thickly 
low down on the bed; but the Briers are best 
left to grow as they will, and only pruned for a 
purpose such as this or to keep them within 
bounds. 

The White Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum 
album) is not so often seen as it deserves to ba. 
A bed of it, each bush planted about 2) feet 
apart, would be charming when covered with its 
fragrant white flowers in the spring, and the 
bed planted all over with white Sylvia Tufted 
Pansy would make it beautiful nearly all the 
summer. This Pansy may be left on a bed 
undisturbed for years if the dead flowers are cut 
off and the stems which have borne them are 
cut back in the autumn, and a sifting of leaf- 
mould and soil put round the plants for the new 
growth to root in and spring up through the 
following spring. It bears freely creamy-white 

flowers with a small, yellow eye, borne on short 
} stems. Mrs. Rosert JOCELYN. 


as good. This would need sowing elsewhere, 





Propagation of Clematis montana 

ti (Ignorance).—Outtings of well-ripened wood 
inserted in sandy soil, and placed ina close case, 
soon emit roots. Layering is a very sure and 
easy method of increasing it. Vigorous and 
thoroughly ripened growths should be secured 
to the soil with pegs, and treated in exactly the 
same way as Roses or Carnations. Layering is 
best done during the autumn. Your Holly- 
trees may be trimmed during the summer. 


Berberis Darwini.—Each recurring 
spring this showy, useful shrub is striking even 
in company of myriads of glaring, brightly- 
coloured Rhododendrons. Yet it is not seen in 
good condition as often as one would wish con- 
sidering its great merit, and the ease with 
which it can be grown, for it is not fastidious as 
to soil, although I think it prefers warm, light 
soils. Its propagation is also simple. Short 
sturdy side growths of the ripened wood inserted 
in sandy soil in the open in the autumn and 
mulched with light material as protection from 
frost and drought strike freely. In very cold 
districts severe winters and keen easterly winds 
| certainly cripple, and sometimes kill, the bushes, 
iH but in such unfavourable situations it surely 
deserves the protection of a wall. Part of my 
cottage is covered with it. It has nearly reached 
i the points of the gable ends, and i: & most pleas- 

ing object all the year round.—J. 


iI Iris Lorteti from Cornwall.--I send 

you a bloom of this wonderful Iris. It is 
Hi certainly more striking than even I. susiana. 
i The treatment has been the same.—J. VIVIAN, 
Meadowside, Hayle. 

* * A splendid flower of this Iris, which, it 
may interest readers to know, was discovered 
some years ago between Pteis and Hounin in 
South Lebanon, by Dr. Lortet, a French 
naturalist. Dr. Michel Foster, of Cambridge, 
who knows Irises well, writes of it thus: ‘‘ Its 
wonderful colouring puts it by itself as perhaps 
the most beautiful Iris in the world.” The 
flowers sent by Mr. Vivian are very large, the 
standards of a delicate lilac, almost white, 
beautifully veined, the falls copiously spotted 
with brown, with a dark velvety crimson patch 
or ‘* signal ” in the centre. 

Clematis failing (Bowie).—Evidently the roots are 
ina bad way. The plants should be taken up and the 


roots properly overhauled. Perfect drainage is one of the 
keynotes to successful cultivation of this lovely climber. 


































For many years 
of fashion, but the recent introduction of so 
many fine varieties 
siasm for their culture, 
that their general 
amount of pains which may be bestowed upon 
them. 
some fail to do them well is because they give 
them too little heat when making their growth. 
Others store them away 
well matured and in too warm a place ; conse- 
quently when 
fail to flower, 
should be performed as soon as the plants go out 
of bloom, using pots in strict accordance with the 
size of the bulbs, as overpotting they strongly 
resent. The compost which suits them best is 
good fibrous loam three parts and one part leaf- 
mould and well decomposed cow-manure, 
some coarse sand added. 
intermediate-house is the best place for them, 
this encouraging an early and free growth, and 
a consequent early ripening of the bulbs. 
goon as it can 
ceased, removal to a cooler and more airy 
structure for a few weeks is necessary, gradually 
lessening the supply of root moisture and finally 


withholding altogether when the plants are 
stored away ina dry, 
frost, being again introduced into a gentle 
warmth in spring according to the time they 
are wanted to flower. 
kept back for later blooming, 
should be given occasionally, as a too prolonged 
state of root dryness will cause the bulbs to 
shrink and render blooming uncertain. 
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AMARYLLISES. 

Amaryllises seemed to go out 
has again awakened enthu- 
and it cannot be denied 
usefulness amply repays any 


Their culture is tolerably easy, but why 


before the bulbs are 


started the following season they 
or do so very irregularly. Potting 


with 
After potting, an 


As 
be perceived that growth has 





Seedling Amaryllis. 


cool place just free from 


If a part of the batch is 
a little water 


Eo 


Saxifraga muscoides atro-pur- 
purea.—For covering quickly a large space 1n 
the rock-garden, or even on level ground, there 
are few plants more suitable than this mossy 
Saxifrage. It is just now covered with its rosy- 
red blossoms, and the large cushions of it, 2 feet 
or 3 feet across, are very striking. For clothing 
the sides and bottom of a miniature ravine in 
rockwork it is one of the best plants we know, 
and by pulling the tufts into small pieces and | 
dibbling them freely over the surface, they 
quickly meet and form a perfect carpet of green, 
that in spring is covered with its bright pleasing 
flowers. The plant grows most freely where 
there is just a suspicion of moisture, and the 
flowers attain their best colour in full sunlight. 
It is one of the most charming of all easily-grown 
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ORCHIDS. 


Lelia superbiens and Odontoglos- 
sum Roezli.—Is this Lelia a shy bloomer, 
and what is the best treatment? What is the 
best temperature for imported plants of Odonto- 
glossum Roezli? Should they be left on the 
sticks as imported, or would it be best to take 
them off and repot ?—C. 8. B. 


* * Lelia superbiens is by no means a shy- 
flowering species. When its cultivation, which 
presents no difficulties, is thoroughly under- 
stood, and the pseudo-bulbs attain to their 
i oe size, each newly-made bulb will produce 

ower-spikes freely. It is best grown in a pot, 
which must be well drained, filling up to quite 
one-half of its depth with clean crocks. Over 
these must be placed a thin layer of Sphagnum 
Moss, and the plant potted in the usual manner. 
The best fibry peat and Moss in equal parts is 
the proper compost, and during the operation of 
potting it is advisable to intermix a few rather 
large pieces of crock with the soil to encourage 
porosity. One important point is to tie one or 
two of the large pseudo-bulbs to strong sticks, 
so as to keep the plant steady in its place, 


| because if allowed to rock about each time the 


plant is moved it will never obtain 
a firm hold on to the compost. 
Grow the plant in a light position 
in the intermediate - house, and 
until thoroughly well established 
water must be afforded with great 
care, as the old pseudo-bulbs are 
liable to decay if too much be given 
at this period. When the new 
growths are fully made up it is 
good practice to stand the plant 
where it will obtain extra sunlight, 
so that the bulbs may become 
properly matured. Your imported 
pieces of Miltonia (Odontoglossum) 
Roezli should be taken off the 
sticks they were brought home on, 
and pot them into small pots or 
pans, During thesummer months 
a moist, shady place in the Catt- 
leya-house is the best place for 
them, but it is advisable to remove 
them to the warm stove or Kast 
Indian-house during winter 


Bulbophyllum  barbige- 
rum.—Most of the species con- 
tained in this genus are remark- 
able for some characteristic, and 
the most interesting part of the 
flowers of this kind is the wonder- 
fully sensitive labellum. This 
consists of a long, thin body sur- 
mounted with a tuft of very fine 
hairs. The slightest disturbance 
of the atmosphere sets these hairs 
in motion, and a breath upon the 
labellum makes it also rock bodily 
to and fro, giving the whole a gro- 
tesque appearance, startling to any- 
one seeing it for the first time. As the atmos- 
phere gets calmer the movement slows down by 
degrees, and every few seconds a few hairs take 
quite a different motion from all the others, so 
that it is hardly possible to believe the whole 
thing is not alive. The plant is, unfortunately, 
seldom seen in collections and rather difficult to 
obtain. Its culture is not difficult if plenty of 
heat and moisture can be maintained. Fluctu- 
ations should be guarded against, and the plants 
so grown that nothing heavy or close comes into 
contact with the roots, the best holding, per- 
haps, being a piece of Tree-Fern stem lightly 
covered with Sphagnum Moss. Though liking 
a fairly clear light, the growth must be screened 
from bright sunshine and the roots must never 
be dried. The other parts of the flower are of 
dingy brown colour, and but few are usually 
produced upon a spike. The flowers last a con 
siderable time in good condition. B, barbigerum 
comes from Sierra Leone, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1836. 


at 


Anagallis linifolia.—Thisis one of the most brilliant 
bits of colour at the present time. The plant is dwarf in 
habit, inclined to trail somewhat, and not more than 
9 inches or 12 inches higb. The flowers are of a brilliant 
shade of blue, very intense, and about } inch in diameter. 





rock-plants. 


With age appears a zone of a reddish hue at the base of the 
petals internally. The plant is ina greenhouse. 
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THE LEOPARD’S-BANES, 


Tu small class of plants comprised in the genus 
Doronicum contains only two or three of im- 
portance in gardens. Few plants are more easily 





Doronicum plantagineum excelsum (Harpur-Crewe). 


grown and suitable for ail gardens, the variety 
D. plantagineum excelsum (Harpur-Crewe) being 
the finest. The total number of species is prob- 
ably net more than ten, which are confined to 
the temperate regions of Europe and Asia. 
These species include two or three dwarf moun- 
tain forms hitherto classed as Aronicum, but 
exclude several Indian plants described as 
belonging to Doronicum, but now referred to 
Senecio. The name Doronicum is said by the 
best authorities to be Arabic, and as the plant 
was in high repute amongst the old herbalists 
for its medicinal virtues, and many native plants 
of this nature became known in Europe by the 
foreign name of the drug extracted from them, 
we may accept the Arabic ‘‘ doronigi” as the 
original name. Itis usually pronounced as four 
short syllables, having the accent on the second, 
as if the x were doubled. The English name 
Leopard’s-bane is the translation of the Greek 
word Pardali-anches, which literally means Leo- 
pard’s-choke. This word has been adopted as 
the specific name for the type of the genus, 
though we have no means of knowing to what 
plant the ancient Greeks and Romans applied it. 
Indeed, Pliny, a Roman philosopher, who 
unfortunately in his voluminous writings tells us 
a very large number of popular superstitions 
about plants and animals, but very few scientific 
facts, has a whole chapter about Pardalianches, 
which he identifies with Aconite. He says that 
where leopards are abundant the natives laid 
meat soaked in a decoction of the plant, and 
thus rid themselves of these pests. He also tells 
us that the poison is so deadly to man, that the 
only chance after swallowing it is to take 
another equally deadly poison. The two poisons 
then fight in the stomach like the famous 
Kilkenny cats, till both are destroyed, and the 
man is saved, 

To avoid troubling the reader with obscure 
botanical characters not obvious or important to 
the gardener, I will describe the Doronicums as 
(1) the Lesser Leopard’s-bane, (2) the Inter- 
mediate Leopard’s-bane, and (3) the Giant's 
Leopard’s-bane. These names sufficiently dis- 
linguish any at present known which aro likely 
to come into gardens, ; 

The Lesser Leopard’s-bane includes the dwarf 
form sometimes called Aronicum. Those who 
think that plant names must mean something 
would do well to note this name, Aronicum. 
The genus is intermediate between Arnica and 
Doronicum, and so the botanist who named it 
coined an intermediate name. The dwarf class 
of which I am speaking includes D. glaciale, D. 
scorpioides, and D, Clusi, plants which, if dis- 
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tinct, come very near one another, being all of 
them 3 inches or 4 inches high, with yellow 
flowers rather large for the size of the plant, but 
not freely produced. I have grown them on 
the rock garden, but they are so vastly inferior 
to such plants as Odontospermum maritimum, 
of the same height and colour, and producing 
ten times as many flowers, that they are hardly 
likely to be in high favour. 

The Intermediate Leopard’s-bane, called by 
botanists D. caucasicum and D. Columne, which 
may well be considered as one, would be an ex- 
cellent plant in early spring if the fowers were 
hardy enough to withstand spring frosts. It 
produces abundance of clear golden flowers on 
slender stalks about 18 inches high in April. If 


properly treated it is a capital plant for forcing | 


in pots, but it is only in warm soils and sheltered 
situations that it shows to advantage out-of- 
doors. 

The Greater Leopard’s-bane easily supersedes 
all others of the genus. It has been so fre- 





Doronicum caucasicum. 


quently described that little need be added to 
what has before been said. Its origin is uncer- 
tain, but as it has not been traced beyond the 
garden of the late Mr. Harpur-Crewe, it has 
been named after that gentleman. He thought 
it came up in his garden as a spontaneous seed- 
ling, and it may be a cross between our two 
native Leopard’s-banes; it is also called D. 
plantagineum var. excelsum. In rapidity of 
increase it surpasses any plant of the kind ever 
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cultivated. The fleshy root-stock may be cut 
up into pieces the size of a Hazel Nut, and each 
will have become a large plant in a few months. 
It requires a moist, rich soil, in which it will 
produce flowers from Iebruary to November, 
but an abundant succession of flowers is best 
obtained by dividing and replanting at all 
times of the year, the first flowers produced by 
a young plant being generally the finest. It 
does not increase by stolons, like D. pardali- 
anches, but only by multiplication of the crown, 
so that it can never become a troublesome weed. 
It is used for forcing, but I have never seen 
flowers or forced plants equal to those produced 
in the open border either in size or in richness 
of colour, D. 





Saxifraga peltata.— Flowers of this 
distinct species in a cut state do not usually do 
the plant justice. But with knowledge of the 
| plant it is one that can be recommended for 
growing in cool or moist spots, or even such as 
are wet and boggy. Onthe other hand, none of 
| these conditions are absolutely essential. Those 
who would see the plant attain to its giant pro- 
| portions must give it a moist position, and in 
|such its huge shield-like leaves are often 
18 inches across, thus rendering it unique among 
its kind. The flowers are white and pink and 
appear on tall, stout, hairy stems a little before 
| the leaves unfold. The plant is composed of a 
| large, flattish, creeping rhizome, and ina moist, 
| cool place these stems travel quickly. 


| Pelargonium Dr. FE. Rawson.—Those 
| who admire the intense glowing crimson shade 
|as seen in the well-known bedding kind Henry 
| Jacoby will find in the above a superb addition 
| to this class of colour, and not only colour, for 
| the individual pips of this variety are upwards 
of 2) inches across by actual me asurement, 
added to which the truss is of large size. 








Narcissus bicolor Grandee.—This is 
,among the finest of the late bicolor Daffodils, 
and should always be included in a collection. 
| Even if it flowered among the midseason kinds 
it would still be valuable for its robust habit 
and freedom of flowering. If half-a-dozen be 
planted ina group and allowed to remain two 
years, the clump at the end of that time would 
| produce a couple of dozen fine flowers. Thus 
Seen, its broad, overlapping perianth segments 
and solid yellow trumpet impart to it a massive 
| bearing such as very few kinds can claim. 


Cheiranthus Marshalli. — Very few 
among the dwarf rock plants of spring can vie 
with this when in good condition. It is not 
common, and the plant is only occasionally seen 
in the southern counties in broad, free masses. 
It is not so robust as C. alpinus nor so easily 
increased, which is unfortunate, seeing it is 
much more showy. Cuttings root best late in 
July if secured with a heel and inserted at the 
foot of a north wall. Give a thorough soaking 
of water at first and little after, if any. Plant 
firmly and leave the cuttings exposed to the air. 











Plantain-leaved Leopard’s-hane ‘Doronicum plantagineum), 
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SINGLE. FLOWERED P.EONIES. | 


Herpacrous Pontes rank amongst the most | 
charming and valued of all our hardy decorative | 
plants. Of late years the many fine double and 
ssmi-double varieties, which have been so fre- 
quently exbibited by the leading growers, have | 
sacceeded in gaining more notoriety for them, 
aid in drawing attention to their great beauty 
and value as garden plants. Fortunately, they 
belong to a class of plants which thrive under 
very diverse conditions as to soil, climate, and 
exposure, and in every sense of the term they 
may be said to be * everybody’s plants.” Who 
has not stopped to admire a fine clump of the 
old double crimson Pzonia officinalis in some 
cottage garden? Its sturdy habit, its deep 
green glossy foliage, its numerous large and 
bright flower-heads must arrest attention and 
command admiration, and when it has p issed 
out of flower its place is taken by some of the 
white, pink, or red forms of P. albiflora, grace- 
ful and sweet, whether single or double, more 
slender in growth, taller, and more refined than 
the forms of P. officinalis. 

The single-flowered Pzeonies form a very 





interesting group worthy of every attention, 
with a very extended flowering period and a 





wide range of colour, and amongst them the 





wite-flowered species and varieties constitute | 
an important division, not 
confined to any one section. 
Peonia Emodi is one of the 
most beautiful of them all. 
It is a native of India, with 
a rather wide distribution in 
the Western Himalayas, and 
found only at fairly high alti- 
tudes, and is about the sixth 
or seventh species to bloom, 
its flowers opening from the 
7th to the 14th May, accord- 
ing to the season; whereas 
P. albiflora and its varieties 
rarely flower until the end of 
May or early in June, P. 
Emodi is one of the earliest 
species to start into growth 
in the spring. Its young 
shoots push up quickly, and, 
unlike those of many other 
Ponies, they are soft green 
in ‘colour, and in the young 
state very liable to injury 
from frost. The unfolding 
leaves are also distinct and 
pretty, reminding one forci- 
bly of the opening leaves of 





and white flowers. 
plant, stems not more than 18 inches high, ter- 


It is a very chaste little 


short 
cupped, 
a collar of dark green 


minated by a single flower on a very 
peduncle, pure white, and daintily 
closely surrounded by 


| leaves. 


P. OFFICINALIS ALBA is a much more delicate 
plant than the other forms of P. officinalis. The 
flower is rather thin in texture, and it lasts only 
for a couple of days; nevertheless, it is an 
elegant and distinct variety, and if planted in 
good soil in a sheltered position it produces large 
and graceful flowers. It is doubtful if P. cretica 
can fairly be classed as a white-flowered Pony, 
as after the flowers have been open for a day they 
turn pink, but when they first open they are 
white, splashed here and there with pink. 
The plant is very dwarf, and the flowers are 
large. 

A good collection of Herbaceous Pzonies fur- 
nishes ample scope for much interesting obser- 
vation. First of all it is interesting to note the 
different shades of the young shoots as they 
appear aboye ground and gradually develop. 
P. cretica is generally the first to make its ap- 
pearance ; its young shoots are soft rose at first, 
and then change to green. It is the first to 
show flower-bads and the first to flower. All 
the albiflora forms have bright red shoots, the 
young leaves baing also bright red. P. Emodi, 
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regarded as a successor to the distinct, but very 
uncommon, A. rhombica, which, though intro- 
duced from Japan twenty years or more ago, is 
rarely seen. It is a native of the hills of 
North Carolina, and is there said to reach a 
height of 15 feet. In this country, however, it 
blooms profusely when not more than a couple 
of feet high. Not only is this Az ilea valuable 
for its charming blossoms, but it will doubtless 
be taken full advantage of by the hybridist, and 
by association with some of the bright coloured 
forms we may get in time a totally distinct race 
of early-flowering Azaleas.—T. 


——————————— 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS MASSED. 


On March 24th and April 6th last I described 
some beds and borders of herbaceous plants 
massed, underplanted with bulbs. The beds I 
then described I had proved successful for 
several consecutive years in my own garden, 
treated as I advised. 

But they were all beds in which the autumn 
effect is that of tall plants, of from 3 feet to 
5 feet high. Of course, the spring effects were 
from dwarf plants, and in spring the beds were 
only Crocuses, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, or 
the bulbs then in flower. The 
difference between the effect 
of dwarf plants in spring and 
effect from taller plants later 
on is often pleasing and satis- 
factory ; but there are cases 
where a low bed all the year 
would be preferable, and I 
am now going to show how a 
few beds could be arranged 
which would be dwarf all the 
time, and in which there 
would be little need to use 
stakes or to tie up the plants 
—a proceeding no one finds 
amusing. 

Let the bed be what size it 
may, we will begin by making 
one after this plan, and as 
I know the constitution, 
growth, time of flowering, 
and requirements of all the 
plants and bulbs I name from 
personal experience, I think 
I may safely say that the bed 
































will be satisfactory and a 



































success if treated as I recom- 





















































mend. 






































the Horse Chestnut. Early 













































































in May they are fully devel- 






































oped and the flower-buds are 
prominent. In strong plants 
the flowering shoots are from 
8 feet to 3 feet 6 inches high, 
and before the middle of May 
the flowers open, one to five 
oa each shoot, according to 
its strength, but rarely 
more than two open together, and the lower 


bud or buds frequently lack energy to 
develop fully. The flowers are pure white, 
with a bunch of golden-yellow stamens 


surrounding one to three green carpels, and 
from 4 inches to 6 inches across. The leaves 
and stems remain of a soft green colour, 
without any trace of red or pink—in fact, it is 
oaly when the fruit is ripe that any red colour 
makes its appearance, the persistent calyx then 
turning to bright red, which later on, when the 
fruit dehisces and exposes the bluish-purple 
sazeds, forms a very pretty object. The other 
white-flowered single Ponies are P. albiflora 
and several of its varieties, P. villosa, P. officin- 
alis alba, officinalis oxoniensis, P. cretica. 
There is also a form of P. Wittmanniana, which 
flowers some days earlier than the type, and is 
whits in colour, not yellow. Of 

P. ALBIFLORA and its varieties, suffice it to say 
that they are amongst them the choicest and 
most delightful of all Single Pxonies, and that if 
they can be obtained true to name, P. albiflora 
var. tatarica, P. albiflora. var. sibirica, and P. 
albiflora var. major (so-called in several trade 
lists) are the best of the single white 
varieties, 

P, VILLOSA is a very distinct plant, closely 
allied to P. mollis, very like it in habit, flower- 
ing about the same time, but with green stems’ 





Single Ponies. 
iJ 


P. villosa, and P. officinalis alba are the only 
Preonies which come up with green shoots. 
As before stated, the first to flower is P. 
cretica; the last to flower are the albiflora 
forms. I delight in Ponies, and have a large 
collection. One year P. cretica opened on 
May 1, P. tenuifolia May, 3, P. arietina May 4, 
P. hybrida May 6, P. humilis May 6, P. pere- 
grina May 7, and between May 1 and May 21, 
twenty-one species and varieties opened their 
flowers. F. 
Azalea Vaseyi.—This is the most recently 
introduced of the North American Azaleas, 
having been first sent to this country in )887, 
and then only to a very limited extent. It isa 
much-branched bush, whose flowers make their 
appearance before the leaves. 


if not quite, pure white, while in others it is 
pale pink. ‘The upper portion of the flower is 
in the interior dotted with reddish-brown, but 


this feature varies a good deal in different) 


plants. The blooms are each about 14 inches in 
diameter and borne in fair-sized clusters. Its 


Igeason of blooming renders this Azalea especi- 


ally valuable, for it flowers with the very 


‘earliest of the mollis group and before the 


numerous Ghent Azaleas; indeed, it must be 


The blossoms, | 
which are freely borne, vary to a certain extent | 
in tint, for in some the ground colour is almost, | 

| After the digging is over return that heap to the 








I do not write for people 
who have studied and had 
experience in gardening on 
their own account. ‘They 
know much more than I could 
tell them, probably; but 
there are many people just 
beginning to plant a garden 
who know nothing, and I 
shall be glad if I can save a 
few of those people from several years of 
unnecessary expense, constant disappoint- 
ments, and lost labour, such as most of 
us go through when we first begin. During 
that period we buy our experienc, and 
discover that certain herbaceous plants which 
look delightful in some border belonging 
to a friend, or promise to be charming by 
description in a catalogue, require especial 
treatment in arrangement. 

To begin with, all beds must be well dug 
(some weeks previous to planting, if possible, 
but, any way, well dug). If the soil be heavy 
add leaf-mould and stable-manure liberally ; if 
poor and light add farmyard-manure, and do it 
very liberally. But in both cases it would not 
be too much trouble to make a heap 13 inches 
off the top of the soil, and to mix with the heap 
well-rotted leaf-mould in the same proportion as 
itself (or the remains of an old Mushroom-bed). 


surface of the bed. It will be much the better, 
because it will ensure that none of the bulbs 
planted afterwards come in contact with any- 
thing which might prove injurious to them, such 
as very heavy soil or fresh manure, both of 
which are apt to either cause decay or to make 
bulbs go poor. This material will also cause a 
quick rooting of young plants, and hasten their 
growth and well-being considerably. 








ee 


| of the large-flowered Yellow Crocus all over the 


_ them in ata depth of 2 inches with a trowel. 


_ White Phloxes will be lovely, and again will 


_ inches of the soil, and the Lily-stalks shortened 


| Amellus bessarabicus or Aster dumosus or Aster 


| lida Khedive alternately where the Phloxes are 





_ beautiful Horsfieldi Daffodils fill the bed ; during 
| April and May, when the Corydalis make it 
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This done, at a distance of 2 feet apart, plant 
a row of Sedum spectabile the whole length of 
the bed. Repeat these rows at a distance of 
4 feet apart until the bed is finished. Then 
exactly between each two Sedums down the 
length of the rows plant a Globe-flower, Trollius 
japonicus fl.-pl. being the best, and you have 
several complete rows, with a space of 4 feet 
between them. In these spaces of 4 feet plant 
other rows of plants down the centre (which 
will, of course, be 2 feet from the rows on each 
of them), and let these rows be of Lilium 
Thunbergianum sanguineum or Lilium Thun- 
bergianum Van Houttei, in groups of four bulbs, 
planted 2 inches deep and 3 inches apart from 
each other, and the groups from centre to centre 
2 feet apart. In these 2 feet, or, rather, 
14 feet, remaining between each clump of Lilies, 
ao a Phlox coccinea and a Phlox Sappho (or 

hlox Diadem) alternately. Then put the bulbs 




























































surface of the soil at 14 inches apart everywhere 
which the crowns of the plants already in the 
bed do not oceupy ; and having done this, plant 


The highest things in this bed will be about 
2 feet high, and in February and March it will 
seem as if it was bedded out with Crocuses and 
they had it all their own way. But in April, 
when the Trollius shoot up their pretty green 
foliage and brilliant double orange flowers, they 
will hold their own in almost the same way, and 
in June and July the bright scarlet Lilies will 
make a great display. 

In August and September the Scarlet and 


hold their own, and when they have done 
flowering they may be cut down to within a few 


to that height also. Then the bed will be a mass 
of grey leaves, which have formed a pretty 
carpet all the time, and the pink Sedum flowering 
in their midst will last a long time in the 
autumn, and although not so showy as the 
other flowers have been, will be very pretty in 
its own quiet way. 

This bed must be mulched with short rotten 
manure in the winter, about an inch deep, and 
if some soil is lightly sifted over it when the 
Crocus first begin to show above the ground it 
will be found that the bed will take care of itself 
very well during the rest of the year. 

Another bed I am now going to describe must 
be dug and manured in the same way previous 
to planting. It also will havea dwarf effect, but 
quite a different one. Put Corydalis nobilis 
where the Trolliuses are in the other bed ; Aster 


Lindleyanusnanus (Michaelmas Daisy) (all dwarf 
and all bearing very freely violet or mauve 
flowers, but do not mix the three—keep to 
one—they do not all flower at the same 
time) where the Sedums are in the other 
bed ; Iris pallida Queen of May and Iris pa!- 


in the other bed; Chrysanthemum maximum 
(the July-flowering one, 2 feet high, with stiff 
stalks) where the clumps of Lilies are, and 
underplant the whole bed with Horsfieldi Daffo- 
dils, 3 inches apart and 14 inches deep. 
Net Snowdrops in thickly between them at 
the same depth, and you will have a bed of 
which you will be proud during February, when 
it is a mass of white Snowdrops ; and during 
the end of March and early April, when the 


bright with their lemon-coloured flowers and 
pretty leaves ; in June, when the Irises are a 
sight worth seeing ; July, when the large white 
Daisies (Chrysanthemums) make the bed a mass 
of white ; and autumn, when the Asters occupy 
the bed. 

The Chrysanthemums must be cut down to 
within a few inches of the ground when over, 
and the Daffodil flowers cut off when dead. 
The dead Iris flowers must also be cut down, and 
the Michaelmas Daisies must have a few stakes, 
but nothing else beyond an autumn mulching 
(and cutting down of the Michaelmas Daisies 
just before it) must be attempted. The other 
foliage and leaves must die down at their 
leisure, and will be hidden by the other plants 
while they are doing so. 

This bed, like the other, will always be low. 
The Michaelmas Daisies are the only things 
which will require stakes, and only short ones 
need be used for them. In putting them in 
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more effectually ? 





their way into the soil must be felt carefully, so | 


as to avoid injuring any of the bulbs of the 
Horsfieldi Daffodils, as to do that would be a 
pity. A few Snowdrops, like the Crocus in the 
other bed, would not be missed. Inthe autumn 
this bed must be mulched in the same way as 
the others. Mrs. RoBert JOCELYN. 
a 

Iris missouriensis.—Yor the first days 
of May this is a very charming kind and 
specially suited for the second row in the border. 
The flowers are of a pale mauve shade and very 


pleasing, and, seeing that it comes so early and | 
is so free-flowering, one wonders why so beauti- | 
ful a plant is not largely grown, particularly | 
when the flowers are obtainable on good long | 


stems. 





THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY (LILIUM 
AURATUM). 


One of the most beautiful, and, at times, un 
satisfactory, Lilies is this splendid species from 
referred to it and | 


Japan. We have often 





, Golden-rayed Lily (Lilium auratum). 
._.by Mr. E. Robinson, Hampton, Middlesex. 


answered questions as to its failure in many 
gardens. The photograph, however, shows a 
plant in rude health, the spike represented 
having borne nearly forty flowers, and these 
unblemished in every way. For planting 
amongst shrubs and bold grouping few bulbs are 
more useful than this. 


Destroying slugs and snails.—I am | 


greatly troubled by these pests, for which I can 
find no remedy. The snails have attacked all 
my Irises, and almost completely destroyed 
them, eating through all the flower-stalks. I 
have tried surrounding the plants with lime, but 
without effect, and am continually hand pick- 
picking, but cannot keep them from doing serious 
damage. The slugs are the small whiteand larger 
brown kinds, and eat up all young growths and 
tender seedlings. I have tried surrounding 
Pyrethrums, etc., with soot and lime, but it 
only seems to keep them off for a few days, while 


it is fresh, as they soon attack the plants again. | 


Is there anything else that would get rid of them 
My garden is fully stocked 
with plants, so I cannot take any wholesale 
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From a photograph 


| 
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measures, for fear of injuring them. Are there 
any kind of traps I could set for the snails and 
for the slugs too? There isa wall at the back of 
my garden, thickly covered with Jessamine, 
which I expect harbours the snails, but this I 
cannot alter in any way.—ABBEY. 

*,* Your garden is evidently in a much in- 
fested condition. We know of no better remedy 
than salt, soot, and lime; but do not use either 
in conjunction. If you persevere the pests may 
be eradicated. Geta large lump of fresh lime, 
place this in a close tong: basket or box, and add 
just enough water to make it powder down 
quickly without being moist. It will then be 
very fine and very hot. Put an old glove on the 
hand, and sow it as fresh as possible well into 
the crown of your plants. Only a slight dust- 
ing should be given at an application, and this at 
intervals of two or three days. It is better 
done early in the morning, or in the evenings 
when slugs are feeding. So fine a powder pene- 
trates almost evecywhere, and kills the tiny 
slugs, gradually killing the larger that may 
escape handpicking. In the meantime, by 
all means continue your present practice 
of handpicking and placing a ring of soot 
or lime around any special favourite. Dig 
over all the ground you can, and keep it 
well stirred, so that birds may have a fair 
chance with the enemy, as well as destroy- 
ing their hiding-places. Unless you get rid 
of the slugs to a greater extent than 
appears to be the case, it is not much use 
your having a garden well stocked with 
plants. 


Questions about the Tree 
Peeony.—There is an old Tree Peony in 
bad health growing on the vicarage Jawn 
here. 1, What is best to be done to improve 
it? 2, CanI take cuttings from it; if so, 
when, in what manner (in heat, etc.), and 
the kind of soil? 3, What ways are there 
of propagating Tree Peonies ?—NEASHAM. 

* * Weare asked what is best to be done 
with an old Tree Pony in bad health upon 
alawn. The Moutan or Tree Peony enjoys 
a light and rich soil, which must be deep 
and frequently enriched by mulchings of 
well-decayed stable-manure. Probably 
‘*Neasham’s” plant is in a starved con- 
dition, or has been nipped by the recent 
cold weather, spring frosts often severely 
ipjuring young growths of thissection. At 
the same time they must not be over- 
protected or coddled, otherwise premature 
growths are made and greater risk than 
ever of injury from this cause. Our corres- 
pendent does not say in what way his plant 
is unhealthy. As regards propagation, the 
tree or Moutan varieties are usually grafted 
upon stout fleshy roots of the herbaceous 
species in August or earlyin September. P. 
officinalis is most generally used. Let the 
graft be a portion minus flower-buds, and 
place the grafted root in a cold-frame, 
plunging over the scion and keeping them 
close and partially shaded for a time, 
gradually admitting air after a junction is 
effected. We would prefer to leave them in 
the frame until the following spring, when 
either pot on and grow in pots or plant in 
their permanent quarters. Divisions and layers 
are not so certain, while cuttings are almest 
always a failure, unless in experienced hands. 
They need a close, but gentle heat, and should 
be taken early in spring in the same manner as 
Dahlias. 


Fritillaria recurva.—One of the essential 
points in growing this pretty scarlet-flowered 
kind is to avoid keeping it out of the earth too 
long. The plant is benefited by lifting, particu- 
larly where the soil is rather heavy. When 
out of the soil it should be kept in silver-sand 
till planted again. 

Irish mouse-traps (Inquirer, Chudleigh). 
—For the last seventy years I have seen the old 
Irish mouse-trap in little village shops. Every 
ironmonger in the United Kingdom keeps it. 
The low charge of one penny each hole in the 
slab of wood makes it the cheapest of all con- 
trivances, and it is also the most effective, 
whether for cupboard or garden. The wirs 
springs are bent down with a darning-needle 
and button-thread. The mouse severs this to 
get at the bait and is strangled.—W. H. L. 
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TREE CARNATIONS. 
Tose who fail in their attempts to grow green- 
house or Tree Carnations often render final 
success next to impossible by continuing to take 
cuttings from their debilitated stock of plants. 
The best plan is to obtain some fresh healthy 
cuttings from another source, as, even if those 
above described strike at all, the process is very | 
slow, and in nine cases out of ten aphis or thrips 
attack them before they are ready for removal 
from the propagating-frame or handlight and 
before they will stand fumigation, Some growers 
prefer to propagate in the autumn, others in the | 
spring, and although I prefer the spring, I think 
it best, in order to make success more ¢ artain, to 
put in one batch of cuttings rather late in autumn 
—say October or Novem ber, and a second batch 
inFebruary. Beginners often makea mistake in | 
choosing thesoft, strong, terminal shoots, whereas | 
experience teaches that the somewhat stubby | 
side-growths strike much more readily, and, as | 
a rule, make better plants. This is especially 
so with Miss Joliffe, which does not always 
strike so easily as Alogatiere, Sir Charles 
Wilson, and a few others. Then many batches 
are ruined by the employment of both too much | 
top and bottom-heat, that of a Cucumber or | 
Melon-house being too great, at least in spring. | 


Those who have not a special propagating-house, 
but have an early vinery or Peach-house, may 
make up a bed of leaves on the border and intro- 
duce asmall frame. In bright, sunny weather 
the cuttings may require a spray from the 
syringe daily, but when dull and sunless they 
will sometimes not need it for days together, as 
the fermenting material supplies a certain 
amount of atmospheric moisture. 

A chink of air admitted at night allows the 
escape of any superfluous moisture, keeping the 
light shut down by day. If all goes well, the 
majority will be rooted in three weeks, when 
more air must be given, and a week later the 
pots lifted and stood on a shelf tolerably near 
the glass, but shaded during sunshine. When 
growing freely, remove them to an intermediate- 
house, give them a light position, and fumigate. 

Remove into single pots before the roots 
become matted, using now the same kind of 
loam, but rubbed down by the hand instead of 
sifted, rough sand, or road-grit, and leaf-mould 
being the only addition. Young gardeners 
often erroneously add farmyard-manure, and 
lose their plants in consequence. In potting, 
keep the collar of the plant rather high than 
low. By May another shift will be required, 
a 44-inch pot being used, and the plants 
afterwards placedin frames on & hard ash bottom. 





Group of White-flowered Carnations. 


In autumn nothing perhaps surpasses & gentle, | 
warm bed of Oak or Beech-leaves, and sufti- 
ciently large to accommodate a moderately-sized 
single-light frame, If leaves are scarce and | 
stable-litter has to be used, one part of it to 
three of leaves is quite sufficient, and even then | 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or sawdust should be placed on 
the surface of the bed to prevent injury from | 
any escape of steam. These materials make a 
capital clean plunging medium at any time. I} 
find the smaller the pots used for the cut-| 
tings the better, the soil therein not being so | 
liable to become sour through saturation as in | 
large pots. Drainage must be ample. ‘The | 
cuttings root best in a light, loamy soil, passed | 
through a fine sieve, and having added to| 





it about a fourth part good leaf-mould and silver | 
I say good leaf-mould, as much of the | 


sand. 


Air carefully for a fortnight, and use water 
that has been exposed to the sun for a few 
hours previously. Err on the dry rather than on 
the wet sido in this respect, or the ‘‘ yellows” 
will be sure to appear. When fairly established 
in the new pots the lights may be removed 
entirely through the day, but kept on and well 
tilted up in wet weather. In June the lights 
may be entirely removed from the frames by 
night as well, famigating the plants once more 
first, and when at the end of the month or first 
week in July the plants are shifted into 6-inch 
pots, in which they will flower, they must be 
arranged on ash beds in the open, choosing a 
shelteredsituation. Careful watering, removing 


weeds, and frequent examination of the points of 
the shoots for green-fly will be the chief points 


of culture until the third week in October, when 


rubbish sold for that article in the neighbourhood | the plants should be housed, elevating them 


of towns does more harm than good, often con- 
taining injurious grubs and insects and encourag- 
ing disease. Unless it can be guaranteed mace 
from Beech or Oak-leaves, it had better b 
dispensed with and extra sand added. 
filling the pots firmly, water with a fine rose and 
allow them to drain fora few hours. In prepar- 
ing the cuttings, 


knife immediately below a joint, inserting them 
at onee, half-a-dozen in each pot. Again sprinkle 
to settle tha soil and plunge at once to the rim, 


After | 


remove a few of the lower- | 
most leaves and cut each through with a sharp | 
Paw ] 


near to the roof-glass ina light, airy structure 
‘from which frost only is excluded. Coddling is 
If the plants have done well, a little 
weak liquid-manure may be given once or twice 


ruinous, 


la week, but further stimulants are best avoided, 


Always remember that a clean, healthy growth 
in the winter is the only guarantee for a batch 


| of good cuttings the next spring. 
| 


wy) J 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Tue best vanreries are A, Alegatiere, bright 
scarlet ; Germania, canary yellow ; Leonidas, 
crimson; Mile. Carle, pure white ; Mary God- 
| frey, white; Miss Joliffe Improved, pink ; Mrs, 
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Hemsley, deep crimson ; Pride of Penshurst. 
yellow; Reginald Godfrey, salmon-pink; Sir 
Henry Calcraft, scarlet; The Moor, dark 
crimson; Uriah Pike, like the Old Clove in 
colour and fragrance ; and Winter Cheer, scarlet, 
shaded crimson. ne 





HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


WATERING WINDOW PLANTS. 


Ly pot plant culture of all kinds, especially in 
windows and glasshouses, watering 1s a most 
important matter, and simple though it be in 
reality, ib is nevertheless rather difficult to 
explain in writing. If the soil is too dry, then 
the roots as a matter of course cannot obtain 
from it sufficient moisture to counterbalance 
the evaporation which takes place through the 
leaves, consequently the plant droops, or, as 
gardeners term it, ‘‘ flags.” Again, if the plant 
is watered too freely the soil around its roots 
becomes sodden and impervious to the air, the 
leaves turn yellow, and the whole plant soon 
becomes debilitated and out of health, From 
this it will be seen that an equable state of 
moisture is desirable, therefore practice, to- 
gether with habits of observation, will soon teach 
the right temperature to adopt. A wet soil is 
really unfit for plant growing in a general sense. 
A plant standing twenty-four hours in water is 
often irreparably injured. A Hyacinth, to be 
sure, will live one season in water, but all the 
matter which goes to make up the flowers is 
prepared the year before, and after flowering the 
bulb is exhausted and almost worthless. A good 
soil for plant growing, therefore, is not one 
which will hold water, but one from which 
water will rapidly pass away. The soil itself 
ought to be composed of minute particles 
through which air spaces abound. The water 
supply must be just enough to keep these 
particles moist and the air in the spaces is 
thus kept in a moist condition. 

The roots traverse these air spaces, and it is” 
really, therefore, moist air which the roots of 
the plants require, and not water. If it were 
water simply which plants wanted we should 
cork up the bottom of the hole in the flower-pot, 
and thus prevent the water getting away. 
Instead of this we try to hasten the passing of 
the water through as much as possible, by not 
only keeping the hole in the bottom of the 
pot as clear as we can, but often putting pieces 
of broken material over the hole to act as 
drainage. A plant (whea in growth) will” 
generally be the healthiest, therefore, which 
wants water most often. This will show that7 
there are plenty of air spaces in the soil, and — 
the roots are making good use of them. If it 
does not often want water it is in a bad way, 
and more water will make it worse. How often 
to water them will be according to how easily) 
the fluid passes away or is absorbed. If, when 
you pour water on earth, it disappears almost 
instantly, it would be safe to water such plants 
every day. There are several methods which 
may be adopted in order to determine when 4 
plant requires water—viz., by the general 
appearance of the soil, or tapping the pot with 
the knuckles, when, if the soil is dry therein, @ 















































soil is moist a dull, heavy thudding sound ig 
given forth. Take a pot of dry soil and one 
recently soaked with water and try this experi: | 
ment, by lifting the pots and testing their 
weight, wet soil being, of course, much heavier 
than the same quantity when in a dry state. 
Fill two pots with soil, water one only, and then 
lift them both for comparison, A little practical 
experience will soon enable anyone to tell when 
plants are dry by each or all of the above 
mentioned. | 
Always use soft (i.¢., rain or river water) in 
preference to that from wells or springs. In 
towns where water is supplied by companies 
expose ib to the sun and air, before using, in ¢ 
large tub, tank, or other vesssl. Never use cold 
water, Water for plants should be equal i 
temperature to the atmosphere of the room 
case, or frame in which they are growing 
Never water a plant that is already wet, bu 
when a plant is dry give it sufficient to moister 
the ball of earth thoroughly. When the compost 
gets very hard and dry the pots may be plunged 
in a pail of water, and allowed to remain until 











sharp hollow sound is given forth, and when the | 
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the air-bubbles cease rising to the surface. Ifa 
plant is growing freely and the pot is well 
drained it is almost impossible to water it too 
freely. Plants require water less frequently 
during dull, damp weather than is the case 
during the heat of summer, when the sun is 
powerful and the light intense. Water for 
syringing or sprinkling plants overhead should 
be pure and quite free from mechanical impuri- 
ties, as chalk or lime. Muddy water leaves 
spots and patches of dirt on the leaves and 
necessitates their being sponged clean. B. 





481.—Pot-pourri recipe.—One oz. gum 
arabic, 1 oz. Orris-root powder, 4 oz. pounded 
Cloves, 2 lb. bay salt. Rose petals picked when 
passing off the trees, not after being in water. 
The bay salt must be baked in the oven so as to 
dry it well. When cold, mix a handful of it 
with the perfumes. Of this place a layer in a 
stone jar, which must be quite dry and clean. 
Then a layer of Rose-leaves, Lavender, Orange- 
flowers, Sweet Verbena, Sweet Geranium-leaves, 
etc., all well picked from their stalks and fresh 
but not damp, and all thoroughly dried in the 
sun. Then another layer of salt with the per- 
fumes, and then the flowers, until all are ex- 
hausted. Then take the salt alone and fill the 
jar with alternate layers of flowers and salt, fill 
the jar up and cork it up air-tight—all depends 
on this—and keep it for three months. Then 
open and stir with a wooden spoon, after which 
it will be ready for use.—ViscounTEss. 


—— The following recipe from ‘“‘ W. H. C.” 
appeared some years ago in GARDENING: Damask 
Roses, part in buds and part blown, two pecks ; 
Violets, Orange-flowers, and Jasmine, a handful 
of each ; Orris-root, sliced, Benjamin and Storax, 
2 oz. each ; Musk, } oz. ; Angelica-root, sliced, 
Z lb. ; the red parts of Clove Gilly-flowers, one 
quart ; Lavender-leaves, two handfuls; Rose- 
mary-flowers, Bay and Laurel-leaves, half hand- 
ful each ; three Seville Oranges, stuck as full of 
Cloves as possible, dried in a cool oven and 
pounded ; half handful of Knotted Marjoram ; 
and two handfuls of Balm of Gilead, dried. Ali 
to be put in a jar in layers, with bay salt strewn 
between. A close cover to be kept on the jar 
and taken off occasionally when the perfume is 
desired. The above was taken from an old work, 
dated 1795. The chief expense seems to be the 
+ oz. Musk; this at present prices might cost 
15s. to 203. or more, according to quality ; 
probably a much lesser quantity would do. The 
following is another recipe taken from the same 
source: Take of Orange-flowers, Clove Gilly- 
flowers, and Damask Roses of each three hand- 
fuls ; Knotted Marjoram, Lemon Thyme, Rose. 
mary, Lavender, and Myrtle, one handful; six 
Buiy-leaves ; half a handful of Mint ; the rind of 
a Lemon, and 4 oz. Cloves. Chop all and put 
them in layers with pounded bay salt between 
up to the top of the jar. If all the ingredients 
cannot be got at once put them in as you get 
them, always throwing in salt with every new 
article. : 





Take an ounce of Benjamin, Storax, 
Orris, Nutmeg, Cloves, and Mace, respectively ; 
bruise them in a mortar with a pinch of Musk. 
Lay a thick bed of coarse salt at the bottom of a 
jar, then a layer of red Rose-leaves, sprinkle 
the mixed spice and some bay salt, then another 
layer of Rose-leaves and so on till the jar is full. 
Finish off with another layer of salt, and put a 
board on the top. You can use RKose-leaves 
alone or petals of coloured Pinks, Orange-flowers, 
Myrtle-leaves, Sweet Brier, Lavender, Thyme, 
and Rosemary, also chips of Lemon-peel. Do 
not stir for at least three months. After the 
first summer it will only be necessary to add 
layers of flowers and salt, and stir as often as 
you please. —BALNACARRON, 





Genista prezecox.—This and the pure 
white form are both a mass of bloom at the 
present time, and among ‘plants of shrubby 
growth none are more effective, The drooping 
branches, covered to their tips with blossom, 
give it a most graceful bearing, and for the rock 
garden, or any position where room can be 
afforded, the pure white and yellowish-creamy 
flowers are very beautiful and effective. 

The Paulownia from Cornwall.—Mr. Vivian 
sends us from Meadowside, Hayle, a spike of P. imperialis. 
Its deep blue flowers and brown calyx are very distinct, 


bub is ig Only in the more southern counties it flowers 
freely. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


GROWING GLOXINIAS. 


A FEW years ago a good deal of time was spent 
in the raising of stocks of these beautiful 
bulbous plants by’ means of leaves. Not only 
was this a tedious and slow business, but it 
also entailed a great amount of labour. The 
plants producing the then requisite leaves were 
usually three or four years old, and were grown 
on till flowering was nearly over, to be then 
cut up for propagating. A large leaf was often 
made into three cuttings. In this way I have in 
years past assisted in the preparation of thou- 
sands—a system very little in vogue nowadays. 
The strains of seeds obtainable at the present 
time render this leaf-propagation one of the 
things of the past, as unnecessary as it is 
undesirable. But though we have made 
great advances in the strains of these flowers, 
it yet remains an open question whether we 
employ the seeds to the best possible advan- 
tage, by which I mean, do we so use them 
as to only spend a minimum amount of 
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rapidly. Cover the seed-pots with a sheet of 
heavily-shaded glass and examine it daily till 
the seedlings appear. From this time it is 
simply a question of transplanting the seedlings 
as soon as large enough into boxes or pans, and 
from these latter firstly pot them into 4-inch 
pots, and when ready shift into 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots to flower. 


It is not necessary in the culture of quick, 
free-growing subjects such as these to give a 
plant three or four different sizes of pots in the 
short space of four months ; indeed, to shift a 
plant into a pot one size larger is frequently a 
very dangerous proceeding, as the roots often 
are badly damaged in putting in fresh soil, and 
in the case of Gloxinias the leaves as well as 
the roots must be considered. To keep the 
former in good condition, it will be found best 
to pot into the flowering size as soon ag the 
leaves reach the margin of the smaller pot. If 
this be done with care, little damage will ensue 
either to leaf or roots, though a little extra care 
and judgment will be needful in such cases 
in watering till the plants are in free growth. 
A suitable mixture of soil is one of loam, leaf- 


_ 
au 
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LMDEVHE OF 


Seedling Gloxinia. 


time in the growing of the plants themselves ? 


One of the more common errors with all seeds 
of a very minute character is that of sowing too 
thickly, with the obvious result later on of 
overcrowding, damping, and other attendant 
evils. An ordinary packet of Gloxinia or Begonia- 
seed contains a great number, possibly 400 or 500 
seeds, and if this were more often fully realised 
it would be almost an impossibility for any 
gardener to sow them allina 6-inch pot. For 
such a packet of seed four or six such pots 
would be much better, or two pans. Particu- 
larly is this the more needful if the seed be 
known to be quite new. The pots must be well 
drained and nearly filled with a good sandy 
soil and given a thorough soaking of water 
three or four hours before sowing the seeds. 
The second week of January is the time for 
sowing, but we draw attention to the plants 
now, as they are in full bloom. If this be well 
done no further waterings should be needed till 
the seedlings appear. Frequently seeds of small 
size are lost through watering after sowing. In 
raising the seedlings a brisk stove temperature 
is better than a sharp bottom-heat, as the latter 
frequently quickly dries the soil below. If 
placed on bottom-heat it is best at a moderate 
temperature, and then good seeds will germinate 





mould, a little, say one-sixth, of very short 
manure, a similar proportion of peat, with a free 
addition of sand. This, with a warm greenhouse 
and shaded from sun, will suit them well. 





THE CINERARIA FOR GREENHOUSE 
AND SHOW. 


Som, AND POTTING.—The next repotting wiil 
be the last, and an 8 inch pot is large enough 
for a specimen plant. I advise only the best and 
most sturdy seedlings to be thus shifted on, for 
it will be found among a batch of Cinerarias 
from seeds that the best in growth indicate the 
best flowers generally ; the rest may be left in 
smaller pots for conservatory decoration and ro 
on. The compost for this shift must not bs 
sifted, and less sand should be used. Tho 
addition of a little broken charcoal will be 
beneficial. It will be noticed no manure is 
recommended. Stimulants can be applied when 
the assistance of such are wanted. What the 
Cineraria delights in is a sweet, porous soil for 
the roots, and this may be had by mixing turfy 
loam, decayed leaves, and sand. 

Give preference now, as during all stages of 
growth, to rain-water, which for some time 
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should be sparingly used, so as not to sour the 
large bal! of earth. If the same be moist at pot- 
ting-time no water at the roots will be required 
for a week or so ; indeed it will be found that the 
Cineraria up to the time of the appearance of 
flower-buds makes more satisfactory progress if 
kept on what gardeners know as the ‘‘dry 
side.” Shade from the sun and keep the under- 
sides of the leaves moist by the use of the syringe, 
and in this position—that is, cold-frames—the 
plants may be left until the end of September, 
after which time they will do best in their 
winter quarters. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER TREATMENT.—A green- 
house where plenty of air can be admitted on all 
fvourable occasions, and where the temperature 
may be kept between 40 degs. and 50 degs., is 
the winter position for this plant, and I much 
prefer a bottom-heat of ashes or some such 
moisture-holding material than the ordinary 
lattice-work stages. The plants should again 
be stood on inverted flower-pots, which allows 
air to pass freely among the lower leaves, besides 
giving them room for development. Be parti- 
cular not to crowd the plants together. As soon 
as the stem of the plant is advanced 3 inches 
or 4 inches high, nip out the point, especially in 
the case of seedlings. This will give three 
or more leaders instead of one, and the 
head of blossom will be proportionately larger. 
Tie these down carefully as close to the 
rim of the pot as is possible, which may be 
done either by neat sticks or by fastening a 
piece of string around the underside of the pot’s 
rim, and gradually bring the leaders down to it. 
This will ensure a good foundation to the plant, 
and keep it dwarf. About this time I would 
start feeding the plants with liquid-manures. [| 
do not advise the use of the well-known concen- 
trated manures as a top-dressing—it is so easy 
to put on too much; in fact, Cinerarias are 
better without these so-called artificials. I 
would use instead the drainings from cattle- 
yards, and always take care to give very weak 
applications. The liquid from soot and cow- 
manure together is excellent. This makes the 
leaves put on a dark green, healthy colour. 

A matter of great importance is to keep the 
plants free from the attacks of green-fly. This 
is best done by fumigating the greenhouse at 
intervals of three weeks. Do it even if the 
enemy is not seen, only let it be done lightly 
‘he leaves, again, must be dry when this oper- 
ation takes place, or the edges of the same may 
get scorched. Another pest is a small maggot 
which riddles the undersides of the leaves in a 
similar way to that known as the Celery-fly. 
Its work may easily be seen, for it leaves a 
light-coloured road behind. Killing the maggot 
is the only mode of preventing it doing further 
injury to the foliage. 

IMPORTANT DETAILS.—Regulate the flowering 
stems in an even manner with sticks, which 
should not, however, be seen, and [ would par- 
ticularly urge careful handling of the plant at all 
times. Nothing is more common than Cinerarias 
with no bottom leaves, caused in many instances 
by carelessness. The leaves are so brittle that 
they give way to the slightest touch, but a 
specimen either for exhibition or the home 
stage cannot be perfect that has not rich dark 
green foliage, almost hiding its pot. 

H. SHOESMITH. 


A freak in Arum Lily.—I enclose photo- 
graph I took of a Nile Lily grown in my con- 
servatory, which seems to mea curious freak. 
It is the second year of flowering of the plant, 
and last year it threw out one bloom, which 
seemed as if it was going to be a double one 


also. It, however, withered off, and never 
opened properly. This year it has given three 
large perfect single blooms, then this double 
one. ‘The cupsare both perfect, are of large size, 
eich measuring from stem to curled point fully 
4} inches. I should be obliged by your telling 
me if this freak isatallcommon? I have never 
seen it myself before. There is only the one 
stamen or spadix, which in size and thickness 
is rather over normal. The photograph shows 
both a single and the double bloom.—JAmEs 
Miter, Bridge of Allan, N.B. [The photo- 
SH edt an Arum Lily with double spathe, 
which vw not very uncommon.—Eb. ] 

Heating greenhouse (Ragus).—We think your 
plan would work very well, but 20 feet of 2-in¢h piping 
siould be ample for such a small and warmly situated 


house, especially as you do not needit for any butordinary 
greenhouse plants. i : 


OHRYSANTHAMUMS. 


Cuat-back Chrysanthemums (J. ).— 
In reply to your first question, we assume your 
object in cutting back your plants is to make 
them dwarf. On this account it would be better 
to cut back below the shoots you describe. Do 
not in any case cut back into the hard wood, 
or the resulting breaks may not be satisfactory. 
In cutting back Chrysanthemum plants, always 
cut back to where the stem is moderately firm, 
neither too hard nor soft, and then you may 
reasonably expect nice vigorous shoots to break 
away immediately below the cut. Your second 
question is a little difficult to understand. Our 
experience is that when a plant makes a break, 
either naturally or artificially, there is no 
original or leading shoot, as the shoots resulting 
through the formation of the ‘‘ break” bud, or 
through being cut back, are of equal value and 
size. Now and then one shoot may show a 
little more vigour than another, but this is 
mostly seen in plants cut back into the hard 
wood, when one shoot will sometimes grow away 
much more freely than another. Our advice to 
you is, retain the three strongest shoots, or the 
three shoots of most even size, and then the 
flowers which in the end develop on these 
growths should be of even size and character. 


Chrysanthemums—which buds to 
retain (H. Brown).—If your plants have not 
made a natural break, pinch out the tips of the 
shoots at once of Mrs. Hermann Kloss, General 
Roberts, Mrs. G. Gover, Pride of Madford, 
Deuil de Jules Ferry, and Mme. Carnot. A 
week to ten days later treat similarly Reine 
d’Angleterre, John Fulford, Chas. Carter, and 
Robt. Petfield. It is now too late to treat your 
plants in the hope of getting second crown buds, 
and several of your sorts are better from this 
kind of bud, You must, therefore, now retain 
the first crown buds in each instance. Chrys- 
anthemums like a change of diet, and no one 
manure can suffice right throughout the season. 
Commence with soot-water, placing a bushel in 
a sack and soaking it in a barrel of water. 
Peruvian guano is a capital fertiliser, and there 
are many excellent patent manures also which 
are largely advertised. Half-an-ounce of these 
to a gallon of water is a useful quantity to use. 
Commence to water when the final pots are full 
of roots, generally about the middle of July, or 
later. 


Pink Chrysanthemums (J. C. Ck.).— 
There are very few pure pink Chrysanthemums, 
the majority of those nearest to this shade of 
colour being largely suffused with mauve. You 
ask for a pure pink Chrysanthemum of good 
quality, and this leaves us at a loss to under- 
stand whether you mean for decorative uses 
or for exhibition. Annie Clibran is a good 
quality flower, and also a free-flowering variety. 
The colour is a clear soft rose-pink, and most 
invaluable as a decorative sort. Another pretty 
little free-flowering sort is Bambina, the colour 
being a delicate pale rosy-pink. A _ profuse 
blooming sort is O. J. Quintus, sometimes 
described as a mauve-pink, but when grown in 
a free manner a beautiful pink. Lilian 8. Bird 
is a very large flower, with long quilled florets 
of a lovely flesh-pink shade. Mrs. H. Briscoe- 
Ironside is a new variety of a distinct flesh-tinted 
colour. We think these will meet your needs. 


Latest date to stop Chrysanthe- 
mums for decoration (/. W.).—As your 
object is to grow bush plants and you want them 
by mid-November, none of your plants should 
be pinched after the middle of June. So far 
north as Ayr, it would be unsafe to stop your 
plants at a later date, although growers in the 
south may defer the date of this pinching until 
the end of June. Each of your varieties is of 
easy culture, and should do very well as bush 
plants for decoration. Elsie and Mons. W. 
Holmes may be pinched just a few days later 
than the others, as they flower somewhat in 
advance of ordinary November sorts. 


_ Tufted Pansy Princess Louise.—This 
is a very fine variety. It is very dwarf and 
compact, and studded with charming, rayless 
blossoms of clear yellow. As a plant for 
massing it should be highly esteemed, and 
there is little doubt that it will take the 
leading position as a clear yellow bedding 
ve~“sty.—D, B. CRANE, 


GARDEN PESTS. 


Carnation pests.—Could you tell me tho 
name of the enclosed insects, and the best means 
of destroying them? They have made sad 
havoc among my Carnations. I gave the ground 
a good dressing of soot and lime last autumn, 
but it appears to have no effect. No manure 
was used. I shall be grateful for any informa- 
tion you can give me.—W. WILSON. 


*,* The creatures you sent were specimens of 
two kinds of millipedes. The large brown ores 
are the London snake-millipede (Julus londi- 
nensis) ; the smaller ones are the flattened snake- 
millipede (Polydesmus complanatus). Both are 
very destructive pests in gardens. Salt or 
nitrate of soda strewn thickly on the ground, 
and then well watered, will kill them if they 
are near the surface. Or they may be trapped 
by burying slices of Turnips, Mangold, Carrots, 
or Potatoes near the plants about an inch below 
the surface. Stick a small skewer into each so 
as to be able to find them easier, Examine 
these baits every morning. 


The Vine-weevil (//.). — The insect 
attacking your Maiden-hair Ferns is the black 
Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), a very 
annoying pest. It feeds on the leaves and 
young shoots of various plants, Vines and 
Maiden-hair Ferns being special favourites, and 
the grubs are equally injurious to the roots of 
Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Strawberries, and 
many other plants. No insecticides can be 
used with any effect against the weevils, and 
all you can do is to search for the beetles. You 
might lay small bundles of Moss or hay about 
so that the beetles might creep into them for 
shelter during the day. These traps should be 
examined every morning. Plants in pots might 
be shaken over a white sheet after dark. Tho 
beetles lay their eggs at the roots of the plants, 
the grubs hatched from these eggs feed on the 
roots and eventually become chrysalides, from 
which the weevils emerge in due course. The 
only way of destroying the grubs is to pick them 
out from among the roots. 


Londonsnake-millepede (4. A. Lucas). 
—The “animals” you sent are specimens of the 
London snake-millepede (Julus londinensis). 
They are most destructive in gardens, as they 
feed on the roots of many kinds of plants, and 
are most difficult to destroy. A heavy dressing 
of salt or nitrate of soda, well-watered, will kill 
them if they are near the surface, or they may 
be trapped by burying small slices of Turnips, 
Mangold, or Carrots, near the plants they are 
attacking. Stick a small skewer into each so 
that they may be easily found ; they should be 
examined every morning. 


Canna and Aralia leaves bitten 
(Mrs. J. J. Freeman).—We do not think that 
your Aralia and Canna leaves are attacked by an 
insect. If they are it is probably by a night-feed- 
ing one. Look the plants well over about an hour 
after dark and see if you can findanything. We 
have often found similar holes in leaves without ° 
any apparent cause, and we are of opinion that 
they are the result of the presence of some fun- 
gus, but we cannot offer any proof of this theory. 


Apple-trees affected (2. Harper ).— 
The leaves of your Apple-tree seem to be very 
badly mildewed. Try syringing or spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture. To make this dissolve 
6 lb, of sulphate of copper in 4 gallons of water. 
In another vessel slake 4 lb. of quick-lime in one 
gallon of water. When this latter is cool, strain 
and pour it into the copper solution, and add 
35gallonsof water. Keep the mixturethoroughly 
well stirred. 


Insects eating Peach, Vine, and 
Rose-leaves.—I send you two insects that 
are now eating the leaves in my orchard-house 
—Peach,~ Vine, and Rose. How can I best 
destroy them? What are they? A reply in 
GARDENING will much oblige—CARTER. 


* * The insects you sent are two weevils. 
The larger and darker one is the black Vine- 
weevil (Otiorrhynchus picipes). The other 
belongs to the same genus, but Iam not quite 
sure to what species it belongs. They are most 
destructive pests, feeding on the leaves of many 
plants, and their grubs feed on the roots of 
Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, and various other 
plants. The weevils feed at night, and hide 
themselves very carefully during the day. 
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They may often be caught by laying white cheets 
under the plants, and after nightfall throwing a 
bright light on to the plants. Thisshould make 
them fall. If it does not, give the plants a good 
jarring shake, and look them well over. Tying 
small bundles of hay or Moss here and there on 
to the stems would be useful, as they would 
provide hiding-places for the weevils. They 
should be examined every morning. The grubs 
must be turned out of the ground. No insecti- 
cide can be made to reach them so as to be of 
any use.—G. §. 8. 


Flies injurious (8. D. H.).—The flies which you 
found so abundant in your garden belong to the genus 
Bibio, 
grubs feed on the roots of plants, so you did right to kill 
them.—G. §. 8. 


Worms in soil (Mandrake).—lIf the worms you 


mention are ordinary earth-worms they will not injure 
If they are not, please send up a few 
specimens, and I will tell you what they are and how to 


your plants. 


deal with them.—G. 8. 8. 





HOLLYHOCKS DISEASED. 


I sEND some leaves of my Hollyhocks, which I 
am afraid must be attacked by the disease. I 
should be glad if you could tell me how to treat 
I have heard that 
syringing with sulphide of potassium is a good 
If so, in what quantities and how often 
should it be done? The plants were planted 
out as seedlings about this time last year, and a 


them so as to check it? 


thing. 


good quantity of manure was put into each hole. 


They did not blossom last year, but were quite 
healthy until lately. They are growing at the 


back of a south border in a light clay loam, and 


up to this have had a great deal of moisture. I 
have just given the plants a good mulching of 


stable-manure and cut off all the diseased leaves, 
also all extra shoots, leaving only one main one. 
—ABBEY. 


*," The plants are very badly diseased. You 


have done quite right to cut off the leaves, 
though why the extra shoots is not evident, 
unless badly attacked. 


disease. When the leaves are much infested 


there is no chance of obtaining fine blossoms. It 
is probable that the Hollyhock fungus may have 
been in existence (vegetating quietly on some 


member of the Mallow family) for many years, 


but its introduction among cultivated plants is 
In dry, hot 


of comparatively recent date. 
summers it is a terrible pest, and the only way 


to cope with it successfully is to give the plants 
generous cultivation from the first moment of 


their existence, whether raised from seeds or cut- 
tings. 
character—which are so minute and so easily 
carried from place to place unobserved—itis often 


easier to prevent than to cure, and it is certainly 


better for the plants, for when once attacked, 
even though we may succeed by taking timely 
measures in arresting the progress of the disease, 
they are never the same afterwards ; it isa rare 
occurrence for a Hollyhock to be attacked, even 
in a mild form, without losing its bottom leaves. 
The best way to deal with it is to pick off some 
of the worst leaves, for nothing can save them. 
Mulch the plants heavily with manure, and water 
sufficiently to moisten the soil ; then syringe 
them with Gishurst compound 4 oz. to the 
gallon, The whole of the leaves should be 
thoroughly wetted with the solution on both 
sides, and the syringing must be repeated until 
the fungus has been destroyed. It is never wise 
in dealing with known enemies to wait for them 
to begin the attack. Insects of all kinds, as 
aphides, red-spider, thrips, etc., may be easily 
discomfited by taking the necessary measures 
beforehand. The first thing is generous treat- 
ment, and the next is, in anticipation of 
unfriendly visitors, to syringe with a weak 
solution of some insecticide. Soap-suds in which 
a little sulphur has been mixed are as good as 
anything. A very weak solution will have a 
cleansing effect upon the foliage of the plants, 
and the odour of soap is distasteful to insects. 
The floating spores of mildew do not take kindly 
to the surfaces of plants where the least trace of 
sulphur, soot, or lime is perceptible. Seedlings 
are more vigorous than plants raised from 
cuttings. In the days when we had no Holly- 
hock fungus we raised our Hollyhock seedlings 
in the open air, sowing the seeds about mid- 
summer, and pricking out in a nursery bed, 
where they remained all the winter. Now they 
are commonly raised in heat, often late in 


The flies themselves are quite harmless, but their 


The leaves sent show 
that the plants are attacked by Hollyhock 


In dealing with living organisms of this 
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autumn or winter, and hurried on by forcing 
temperature, and it is not unlikely that this 
treatment has something to do with the predis- 
position to disease so common among Hollyhocks 
now. 








GARDEN WORK,* 


Oonservatory. 

Growth is very rapid now, especially in the case of 
climbers and other plants planted permanently in the 
borders, and therefore the thinning and regulation of the 
growth requires frequent attention, especially as regards 
the Tacsonias and other free growing climbers, which, if 
neglected, soon get into a tangled mass. Olimbing Roses 
in small conservatories, unless the ventilation is carefully 
managed, will be attacked with mildew and insects. 1 
often at this season have my attention called to small 
conservatories in which are Maréchal Niel and other 
Roses badly attacked with mildew. Itisan easy matter 
to suggest remedies, but in using either dry sulphur or 
liquid antidotes we must not lose sight of the cause. 
There are plenty of things that will kill the mildew on 
Roses and other plants ; but it soon reappears again, unless 
the predisposing cause is removed, and in nine cases in 
ten the presence of mildew is owing to a bad system of 
ventilation, resulting either in stuffiness or cold draughts ; 
or possibly to stagnation at the roots, caused by too much 
or too little water. When the roots of plants are in bad, 
sour soil mildew and insects are sure to be troublesome, 
and the same thing will happen if the soil is unnaturally 
dry. In both cases the circulation is impeded. In ventila- 
ting plant-houses at this season, when the wind from what 
quarter it may come has a chilly tinge in it, only a small 
crack should be given at first on the south or sheltered 
side, and as the day gets up, and the warmth of the sun 
takes the sting out of the wind, more air can be given. 
The majority of the owners of small conservatories wait 
till the house gets hot, and everything is covered with 
condensed moisture, and then make a rush for the venti- 
lators and fling them open to their full extent. Is it aby 
cause for wonder if insects or mildew abound in such 
places. The Swainsoniasare very pretty greenhouse plants, 
of semi-climbing habit ; just the plants for training up a 
pillar or up a rafter. They belong to the Pea-shaped clase 
of New Holland plants. S. galegifolia alba has lovely white 
flowers, very useful for cutting. S. splendens has carmine 
coloured blossoms, and is bright and showy. Plant in 
peat and loam, made fairly porous with ¢and. Good 
specimens of the new dwarf Cannas make a brilliant group 
in the conservatory ; in fact, in cold districts they will be 
more satisfactory under glass than outside, as the wind is 
destructive to the beauty of the foliage. These plants are 
easily raised from seeds. We saved seeds from some of 
the new varieties last year, and when sown in heat, without 
any soaking or other special treatment to induce germina- 
tion, the little plants were poking through the soil ina 
very short time, and are now nice plants. It is interesting 
raising seedlings where you have the pedigree of the 
plants. 

Unheated Conservatory. 

The heated house is not much advantage now, as in May 
house fires will be discontinued. Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Tuberous Begonias, and plants of various kinds will thrive 
well merely with the shelter and protection of glass roofs. 
I have seen the most lovely collection of Tea and other 
Roses grown in an unheated house, planted or plunged 
in the borders. The cool Rose-house is one of the most 
delightful structures one can have in the garden, and the 
plants are much more easily kept clean from insects, etc. 


Stove, 

The summer-flowering climbers must be grown in the 
light to have the growth sufficiently ripened to fiower 
well. The usual way in dealing with Allamandas when 
grown on wire trainers is to link the young shoots as much 
as possible up to the wires near the glass, so that the ends 
of the shoots, where the flower-buds usually form, may be 
well ripened. When the necessary check has been given, 
and the flower-trusses formed, the shoots may be led back 
and regularly trained. Those who exhibit stove plants will 
find the stove climbers, or some of them, indispensable. Well- 
grown Allamandas, Dipladenias, Stephanotis, and Clero- 
dendrons often form leading features in collections of large 
specimens. Repot Palms and other foliage plants which 
require more root space. Fill a lot of pots or pans with 
various creeping plants, such as Selaginellas, Tradescantias, 
Fittonias, Panicum variegatum, etc. Where much 
autumn and winter decoration has to be provided for these 
will be very useful. 

Late Grapes. 

Any reader troubled with mildew in a cool vinery will 
have a difficult pest to deal with. First ascertain the 
cause. If if arises from a dry condition of the roots in an 


inside border, the first step is to thoroughly moisten the H 


soil, and, if possible, take the chill off the water if it comes 
from a hard source and has not been exposed to the air, 
It should be understood that a thoroughly dry border 
cannot be sufficiently moistened without repeated efforts. 
It is wonderful how often intelligent people deceive them- 
selves in coming toa decision as to what constitutes a 
soaking of water, and when a border has been allowed to 
get unnaturally dry the water will pass round or over it 
without penetrating the dry mass, unless the surface is 
broken up and the watering is repeated several times. 
Mildew is often caused by cold currents rushing through 
the house. Ventilation requires care and judgment. 
Stuffiness is bad, but cold draughts are even “worse. 
Having discovered the cause and removed it, the usual 
remedies—either dry sulphur or lime and sulphur boiled, 
and strained, and mixed in small quantities in. the 
syringing water—will then do its work. 
Cucumber House, 

When well grown an immense weight of frnit can be 
cut from a comparatively small space, if rightly managed 
and supported with liquid or other stimulants. We grow 
a good many Cucumbers from this and earlier till Septem- 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a Vertisig he later than ts here indicated with equally good 
resutts, 
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ber, and we attach much importance to frequent light 
top-dressings. We do not ventilate, and we find these top- 
dressings very valuable in keeping the atmosphere sweet 
and pure. Regular pinching also is an absolute necessity. 
If the shoots are permitted to run out, the overcrowding 
soon tells upon the fruit bearing. 


Window Gardening. 

Window- boxes may be filled now if the plants have been 
well hardened ; there isroom for more variety. Everybody 
seems to run upon the same class of plants. It is better to 
have an occasional failure in breaking away from the usual 
stereotyped line than to go on in the old rut. 


Outdoor Garden. 


By the time these lines appear in type many of my 
readers will be busy planting their beds with ‘‘ Geraniums” 
and other tender exotics. For some time past the nights 
have been very cold, but when the change comes the 
plants which have been well hardened by exposure may be 
planted, beginning with the hardiest things first. Calceo- 
larias, Lobelias, Stocks, and Asters, and well hardened 
‘“‘Geraniums” may go out now, but Heliotropes, Agera- 
tums, and the fine-leaved plants, such as Coleuses, Iresines, 
and Alternantheras, had better be sheltered till the first or 
second week in June. If a cold wave passes over these 
they will be useless for any effect for at least half the 
season. Sub-tropicals, such as Castor-oils, Cannas, Fer- 
nandias had better be kept back and encouraged to grow 
till June is in and the weather settled and warm. Place 
the stake to Carnations early, so that a link can be placed 
to the stems as soon as they begin to run. Those who 
have trouble with Carnation disease should not give up 
growing these beautiful flowers, but should try to improve 
the soil by adding good loam, road-scrapings, old cow- 
manure, and soot in a small quantity. I have had as 
much trouble with these plants as most people, but by 
digging the ground and making additions in the way 
suggested above, we begin to see daylight, and are more 
hopeful of growing even the delicate kinds. Seeds of 
Carnations and Pansies may be sown now. 


Fruit Garden, 

Plant out a few of the early forced Strawberries for a, 
late autumn crop. Garibaldi or Viscomtesse de Thury 
succeeds wellin this way. All blind plants in the Straw- 
berry-beds should be pulled. They usually make strong 
eatly runners, but they are not worth perpetuating, and if 
left there is a danger of the runners being planted. 
Continue the disbudding of Peaches. The covers might be 
safely removed now. If there are any signs of green-fly, 
use Tobacco-powder. Blistered leaves may appear on 
exposed trees after all the cold winds we have had, and 
should be picked off, as they are quite useless. It is quite 
possible that Peach-trees against warm south walls may 
require water, a3 very little rain reaches them, except 
when the south winds blow. Apple-blossoms are not so 
numerous on late sorts as we anticipated, but Codlins and 
most of the early Apples are well bloomed; but all the 
Apple-trees are healthy and timely precautions must be 
taken and the trees washed with an insecticide. I have 
found much benefit from the use of a solution of Sunlight- 
soap, and it is cheap and easily applied. Of late years 
more lime has been used among fruit-trees in winter, and 
the benefit has been considerable. Fruits under glass must 
have unremitting attention. I believe fewer Grape- 
growers syringe Grapes after the berries are thinned than 
formerly, preferring to give a humid atmosphere by damp- 
ing borders when necessary. But the syringe should be 
used in the Peach-house till the fruit begins to ripen. 


Vegetabie Garden. 


When Tomatoes are well hardened they may be planted 
out against south walls or fences in warm, sunny spots 
anywhere if the right varieties are selected. At the 
present I am not acquainted with anything better taken 
altogether than Early Ruby. Ham Green will ripen early 
in a sunny spot, and the quality is superior. If wanted 
merely for sauce, a good atrain of Old Red gives weight of 
crop, but the fruits are not worth so much as the smooth 
varieties. Walker’s Perpetual and Ne Plus Ultra are good 
Peas to sow now for gatheringin August. Plant Canadian 
Wonder French Bean and the white-seeded Runner. 
Plant out early Celery. Shade till established and keep 
moist. Sow Rampion for salads. Radishes and other 
salad-plants will do now in a shady position. North 
borders will be useful now for Caulifiowers, Lettuces, 
Turnips, and Spinach. Sow Basil and Marjoram on south 
border, or plant out if raised under glass. Cucumbers in 
houses and frames will require frequent attention in the 
regulation of the growth, watering, etc. In houses where 
the new ventilation system is carried out the growth will 
be rapid. Sow Spinach Beet and plant out New Zealand 
Spinach. Plant Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflowers. Sow 
Walcheren Cauliflowers for autumn. A few seeds of the 
Autumn Giant may be sown at the same time. This wil! 
come late. Ii. Horpay. 


OOMING WHEIE’S WORK. 


Extracts froma Garden Diary from May 22nd to 
May 29th, 

Weare just in the midst of the bedding-out of tender 
plants, but the sub-tropicals and tender foliage plants will 
wait a few days longer, as our climate at the best cannot 
be depended on before June. There is plenty of floral 
beauty in gardens now where flowering shrubs haye been 
planted freely. Thorns, Lilacs, Laburnums, Ribes or 
Flowering Currants, and other things such as Siberian 
Crabs and Pyrus japonica in various colours have been 
very bright. Masses ofthe Kyergreeu Berberis Aquifolium, 
stenophylla, and Darwini, and the dwarf early-flowering 
Broom (Andreana) are always charming at this season, but: 
they are most effective when grouped together, not dotted 
about in little bits of colour. The mowing machine goes 
its round weekly now, and the roller is used after rain. 
Tennis-lawns must have regular attention pow. New 
lawns where weedy have been dressed with lawn-sard. 
This certainly kills the weeds. It also browns the Grass a 
little, but the Grass soon recovers, and is bright and 
stronger after its use. The large weeds, such as Plantaizs, 
have the tops cut off with a knife, and a little of the card 
is then placed on the wounded plant. Daisies in weedy 
jawne generally grow in patches and kill the Grass, In 
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such cases the Daisies are sprinkled with the sand, and they 
disappear. The sand should be used in dry weather as it 
is the more effectual, and does less injury to the Grass. 
The directions supplied by the makers say use from 
30z to 5 oz. per square yard, but in bad cases we have 
used a little more than this. Planted out Vegetable 
Marrows and ridge Cucumbers. We do not plant on hills 
of manure, but a bushel or so of good compost is placed 
where each group of plants or seeds are placed. For the 
early lot, plants are grown under glass; for the other 
bed, holes are made among the Broccoli. A little good 
compost is placed in the holes, and three or four Marrow- 
seeds dropped and covered half-an-inch deep. These 
Marrows and Cucumbers which have not been started in 
heat always bear freely till cut off by frost, and are less 
troubled by mildew. Planted out Brussels Sprouts. 
Pricked out Broccoli to wait till the ground is ready. Late 
Broccoli with us generally follows the early Strawberries 
without much preparation being given to the ground 
beyond chopping up the Strawberry-plants with the spade. 
If the weather is dry at the time, the Strawberry dé ris 
when wetted and dried is burnt, and the ashes scattered 
about. When the ground has been too hard to plant with 
a dibble, I have made holes for the Broccoli with a crowbar, 
filling in with the loose soil near, and watering the plants 
thoroughly. The ground is always trenched for Straw- 
berries, so there is no hard pan beneath, and the growth of 
the Broccoli is firm and bard, and able to resist frost. 
Shifted on Zonal Pelargoniums and Fuchsias. The 
Fuchsia is scarcely so popular as it was, which is, I think, 
a pity. 


RUGS FOR OCOORRHSPONDANTS. 


Qauastions.—Queries and answers are tnoerted tn 
GARDENING free rd charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
Sor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the ey a8 only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GarvENInG, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PuBLISsHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query 13 sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

uertes should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, a3 GARDENING has to bz sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such a3 cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far aa their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ts gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted tn GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there ts as little delay as possible in dealing with them, 


623—Tea Rosesin Jadoo-fibre.—Will soma reader 
kindly give their experience of growing Tea Roses potted 
in Jadoo ?—NeEmo. 

629—-Trapping Sparrows —Oan any of your 
readers tell me of some merciful trap or snare for Sparrows? 
T am overdone with them. —BiRDLIME. 


630—Plants for north border. —I shall be 
oblized if you will kindly give me a list of the most suitable 
perennials (or hardy bulbs) for a border facing north, and 
getting little sun, with a close loam on aclay subsoil? I 
can get about three rows of plants.—SusuRBAN, Streatham. 


631—Strawberry growing ona moor.—Would 
you kindly favour me with the following particulars and 
oblige? Ihave been offered 20 acres of heath land, light 
soil, sand and gravel under, three miles from seaside. 
What I wish to know is whether heath land is suitable for 
Strawberry growing, as that is what I require it for. The 
situationisopen. Any information will be gladly received, 
as I do not understand heath land 7—W. B. 
REPEATED QUERIES. 
578—French flower-baskets.—Where canI get 
those light oblong Reed-baskets or hampers for sending 
flowers by parcel post or train—the same kind as seen in 
markets in south of France ?—BARoNEss. 
579—Peppermint,.—Could any of your readers give 
me information as to the culture of Peppermint (Mentha 
piperita) as a commercial crop? I have been told there are 
large fields of it grown near London. Also where I could 
purchase seed or roots ?—Meraariry, Ulster. 


483—Hedgehogs.—Can you or any correspondent 
help me in this? I have had both old and young ones, 
and find they die after about eighteen months. They have 
had bread and milk several times a week, and their winter 
burrow has been in a heap of dry leaves in a lean-to house, 
which never freezes hard. I keep them, as [ find they 
ted off a large quantity of slugs, sowpigs, and insects.— 

LIFTON. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


652—Honeysuckle (Pan/).—A partial shade will suit 
the Dutch kind, and this we think the sweetest scented 
Honeysuckle, 


633—India-rubber plant losing its leaves 
(W. F. O.).—We can only suggest that your plant is kept 
too cold for the formation of new leaves. They enjoy a 
moist and warm atmosphere when developing fresh foliage. 
The fine full-grown and healthy leaves would seem to 
confirm this, 


634—Plants growing too high (H. Somera).— 
Keep down by pinching the plants, except the Beet, which, 
of course, you must leave alone. 


635—Destroying Ants (J. C.)—Bits of sponge 
roaked in sugar and water, and laid about their haunts 
will trap them ; or if you can fiad their nest, pour boiling 
water into it. 

636—Wild fruits (A Learner).—You might use the 
Alpine Strawberry and Blackberry, also some of the culti- 
vated varieties of the latter. There are few others besides 
those you name, 

637—Bedding out (¢.).—There is plenty of time yet 
for bedding out, and we will help you if you kindly say 
which is the front of your ground, its aspect, and whether 
a lawn or open soil. 


638—Treatment of Grass pathway (A Learner). 
—In the first place you must level your ground, or at any 
ratesee itis uniforminslope For further information on 
this point see our issue of April 10th. 


639—Vines unsatisfactory (W. H. Bawtey).— 
Probably your Vines have been overcroppod ornot rested. 
You can shorten growth a little, but notspurs now. That 
must be done in winter when at rest. 


640—Gloxinia leaf infested (J/reland).—There 
were no insects on the leaf that reached us, but we think 
you have probably kept the foliage too moist, and hence 
its tendency to decay at the base. 

641— Transplanting Hybrid Aquilegias 
(James J. Atkinson).—You cannot transplant now, unless 
you lift with a very large ball of soil, and well water at 
once. Better wait until they die down in the autumn. 


642-Louise Bonne Pear diseased (Bisil).—The 
leaves are blistered owing to cold east winds of late. There 
is no helpforit. The trees will soon grow out of it with 
genial weather. Probably your trees are exposed, or they 
may be young trees. 

643—Best liquid-manure for Cucumbers 
(H. Brown).—The best liquid-manure is that from stables 
or cow-yard diluted, and failing this use guano water. Put 
1 peck of best guano to 20 gallons of water, add to this 
1 peck of soot. Use it inaclear state, and give it to 
fruiting plants twice a week. 

644—Perennials for bed (Buzhui). — Pansies, 
Anemone japonica, herbaceous Phloxes, Pw pnies, 
Gaillardias, Aquilegias, or Doronicum3 might suit your 
purpose. We do not think you would find it too hot for 
Pansies. The tufted kinds are more continuous bloomers, 
and make a much better show. 

645—Cherry-pie (John A. Wheeler, N.H , U.S A.).— 
The name of this plant is the Heliotrope or Heliotropium, 
and is known generally under the name of Cherry-pie in 
England, doubtless from it Cherry-pie-like smell. Itis, as 
probably you are well aware, a greenhouse plant, though 
much used in the summer garden. 


645 —Tomatoes not growing (James J. Atkinson). 
—Toe three Tomacoes you nam? are excellent varieties, and 
we cannot suggest why you fail with them when under 
similar treatment to that found so successful with Ham 
Green. It may be from cold soil or water, or perhaps the 
unseasonably cold weather has affected them. 

647—Vines not fruiting (A. C.).—No, your Vines 
will not break or show bunches this season if shortened 
back. They have been overcropped or grown too thick, 
and wood is not matured. You should shorten shoots, say 
2 feet; in fact, give same treatment as if they bore fruit. 
You will then get good wood well ripened for next year. 


648—Treatment ofold Azaleas (Bill).—Although 
your trees are so old, there is no reason why a@ good 
display of flowers should not be secured. We should see 
that the drainage is sound, and then mulch with an inch 
or so of coal-soot. Be sure and give careful attention to 
water supply after this. It would be better to house a 
little earlier than October. 


649—Tomato culture (North Lincolnshire).—You 
would do well to grow the Tomatoes in pots or boxes, say 
12-inch to 16-inch pots, one in each; certainly not ia old 
tin pails. Ofcourse they would do well in a border, but 
we think pots would be less trouble, and you would get 
more fruit. If you grow in a border have ample drainage, 
3 inches to 1 foot of soil, and plant at 12inches apart. See 
note on Tomatoes, last week’s issue. 


650—Cooperia Drummondi (Cestrian).—There 
are only two species of Cooperia ; this and C. pedunculata. 
They are natives of Mexico and Texas, but are not hardy 
with us. Grown in a cool greenhouse or frame, however, 
they are easily kept in health, and when properly ripened 
will not fail to develop their fine, white, fragrant flowers. 
In September the plants should be graclually ripened, and 
in the winter must be kept quite dry. 

651—Tecophyleea cyanocrocus (Chilian Crocus 
(Cestrian).—This is one of the most distinct of all the 
blue-flowered Liliads. Uafortunately, it is never likely to 
prove hardy in English gardens, but 1t might be grown in 
light soil on a south border, and covered with a handglass 
during severe weather, or in a frame facing south, as in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. It is aChilian plant. It might 
be grown in pots tooin a cold-frame. 


652—Leaves of Apples and Pear-trees dying 
off (W. fvot).—Your trees have suffered from drought, 
and probably have few roots to sustain them. You cannot 
expect Apples and Pears on newly planted March trees, 
without roots to feedthem. Try and get new leaf-growth, 
you will then get ample roots. Damp trees overhead in 
evenings to help them. A good Peais Ne Plus Ultra, a 
tall Pea 5 feet. A good dwarf is Sturdy, 3 feet. 


653—Calceolarias, etc, (P. J. H ).—Suitable size 
pots in which to bloom Calceolarias and Cinerarias would 
range from 6 inches to 8 inches over. Cannas need an 
8-inch to 10-inch pot, while the Cyclamen and Primula 
may be done wellina5-inch size. Pot on the Abutilons 
into a G-inch pot now, giving a rich loamy compost, Stand 
in the open from end of June until September, then house 
and water freely. A little extra heat’ and manure-water 
will increase their flowers at any time needed. Pinch the 
tips of growth a few times during summer. You are treat- 
ing your Stephanotis correctly, and we hope you well 
drained the pot. By no means head the shoot; it should 
grow 10 feet to 20 feet long, and flower throughout its 
entire length. If you pinch it back, comparatively useless 
laterals will result, 


654—Artificial manure for Strawberries 
(D. C.).—You may use nitrate of soda now in showery 
weather, fish-manure, or guano. Use nitrate of soda at 
the rate of 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. per acre, guano 1 Ib to a pole 
of ground, applied at once. Same for fish-manure. 
Runners should be cut away from Strawberries at once. 
With regard to fruiting, s0 much depends upon size of 
plant. Those planted in October should not bear fruit. 


655—Tulips diseased (John Eckford).—The cause 
of the Tulips going off is purely one of weather. The 
recent hail-storms did considerable damage to Tulips 
In many parts of the country. The hail perforates the 
foliage, after which decay sets in, anda fungus follows, 
which, if allowed to continue, reaches the stem, and 
eventually destroys the bulb. The only thing to do is 
to cut away all affected foliage and flowers, and the bulbs 
will thus be saved. 


656—Planting beds (4. L. O. I.).—It you properly 
enrich the soil of your very dry bed, and attend to water- 
ing in the summer, we think the Begonias most suited 
from your collection, but they will need plenty of water. 
Certainly a bed of all Fuchsias would look well, but you 
must plant with care inthe matter of height of different 
varieties ; these will also enjoy plenty of overhead water- 
ing. With the number of subjects you have, there should 
be no difficulty in getting a good display. 


657—Cucumbers Jeaves drooping (Aiateur). 
—We think your plants must be wrong at the roots. We 
fail to detect insects, though red-spider is present, but 
not enough to affect the leaves. Wireworms at roots or 
disease may be the cause. We fear itis useless to plant in 
the same soil. Examine the roots for cause, and we will 
advise on remedies if you can give us further information. 
We fear it is club at the roots, and if such is the case you 
ss gate to get rid of the pest. Send a specimen of the 
root. 


658—Tomato growing (Alpha).—For Tomatoes 
one row of pipes would be ample ; on other hand you may 
some time wish for more heat. Our advice is to have a 
return and flow pipe on the coldest side of house and end. 
This is ampte for most purposes in sized house named. A 
boiler, such as the B2eston or Loughborough, which 
requires no brickwork, and is fixed in outside wall, would 
suit well. The cost is small. We are unable to advise 
firms or give price. Consult our advertising columns ; you 
will find what you need. 


659—Carnations doing badly (Fortysev2n).—It is 
difficult to advise without seeing the plants It would 
not have mattered the plants being ina frams if they had 
been allowed free ventilation. I should advise allowing 
the stronger plants to flower, and cut down the more 
weakly ones. The growing points are flovering-stems, 
and would be no use as cuttings. The side-growths will 
do for cuttings, but it would be better, as they are not 
tree-OCaraations, to allow them to grow on the plant, and 
layer them later in the season.—J, DoueLas. 


660—Decayed Carnations (Mrs. W.).—It is not 
an uncommon occurrence for the plants to die off when 
they ought to start into growth in the spring, and most 
failures occur after an excessively wet winter and spring. 
The wet causes the root hairs to decay, and of course an 
effort is made by the plant to produce fresh roots, but 
continued wet causes decay to again set in, and many of 
the weaker plants are unable to struggle against the 
adverse conditions under which they are placed, and 
succumb to the continued bad weather.—J. D. E. 


661.—French Beans and Strawberries fail- 
ing (L ).—TChe temperature is much too low. Seventy 
degs. to eighty degs. during the day is none too high, 
giving 60 degs. to 70 degs. at night, with abundance of 
atmospheric moisture. Leaves sent are scorched, ag if 
starved at one time and not enough air at others, or kept 
short of water or may betoo late in syringing in the morning 
overhead. No. 2 requires just the reverse treatment. No 
heat till pots are full of roots, and then what is termed 
greenhouse temperature ; but season is passed for No 2; 
on the other hand the culture is most simple. No 3 
requires varied treatment, and we are unable to go into 
details. Specimens sent failed to set. Plants up to time 
of blooming require 50 degs. to 60 degs. with ample air, 
quite different culture to No.1. After setting, give more 
heat. Tne failures are not owing to stock, but bad culture 
we fear. 


662—-The best Rhubarb.—What 
Rhubarb and easiest to grow 7—Novicg. 

*,* Best Rhuburbs are Victoriaand Hawke's Champayne. 
For early use or forcing Royal Albert is very early and 
bright in colour. 


663—Temperatura for greenhouse. — Would 
you kindly tell me through your valuable paper what 
temperature I should keep my greenhouse from May until 
Ostober? It gets agreat deal of morning sun, and some- 
times goes up to 80 degs., with a fall at night t> under 
60 degs. It is only heated in winter to keep out feost.— 
GuiTrRA House 

*.* This i3 a very wide question. What do you wish to 
grow, tropical or ordinary greenhouse subjects? You see 
ut all depends upon thit point. As a rule, 70 degs. to 
75 degs. from sun heat, and a fall to 60 degs. at night and 
upon dull days, is a good average tempzrature for the 
generality of greenhouse subjects. 


664—-Cannas.—I have some Cannas—such sorts as 
Germania, Amiral Coubert, A. Bouvier—raised from seed 
this spring. Will you please tell me what sized pot they 
should be putin to flower? Also will they flower this year 
if kept in pots in the greenhouse? And please tell me the 
cause of some of the bottom leaves becoming spotted with 
brown and then withering away ?—JoszrH ELGoop. 

*,* An 8-inch pot will be suitable ; do not use any les 
than a 6-inch siz2, Be very careful not to injure their 
fleshy roots. Overcrowding, or @ spell of drought is 
probably the cause of the brown leaves. The strongest 
secdlings should flower this year. 


655—Starved Magnolias.—What is the beasl treat. 
ment and manure for Magnolia growing against a houss 
and which looks starved ?—M. F. L. 

*.* These need a fairly rich and open compost. Mulch 
with a little well-decayed stable-manure, and lightly fork 
this in later on; also water with aw little liquid from the 
cow-stall or stable. 
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666—Plants in Cumberland.—Would “ W. IEA Dy 
(Cumberland),” kindly give his experience of the following 
plants in his climate? The writer lives at an altitude of 
1,000 feet above sea-level, and his experience of the follow- 
ing is rather disheartening—yviz., Aubrietias, Alyssum 
8 ixatile, Erysimum ochroleucum, early Rockfoils—i.e. »Saxi- 
fraga Burseriana, Lychnis, Viscaria splendens, named 
Aquilegias, Armeria Cephalotes, and Thymes. With the 
weiter they (including Pansies) either disappear in winter 
or are left in spring mere bare stems.—ScALPR. 

*<* All you name are quite hardy under certain condi- 
tions, but the Pansies must be made into cuttings, and 
these planted in a cold-frame in late autumn I Fancy 
your garden is in an exposed position, open to N.E. 
winds, or does it get saline air from sea storms, or is the 
soil very damp (a rock garden best suits the majority) 2 
Snow burial is Nature’s plant protector—Braemar an 
example.—W, H. L. 


667—Black Hamburgh Grapes.—We have some 
Vines of this kind, the fruit on which has just been thinned. 
At several of the lower joints they are throwing out what 
appear to be bunches of roots. Is not this somewhat 
unusual? Should they be pinched off ?—P. J. G. 

*.* [he roots on your vine are air roots, caused by 
humidity, and are often seen on healthy Vines. These 
will not make much progress as bunches swell and more 
sun heat and air wre allowed. You need not remove them, 
they are harmless. 


633-Mushroom spawn in boxes,—Could you 
please tell me how and when to set Mushroom spawn in 
boxes? I have a cellar, but no sua shines in it. I shall be 
greatly obliged if you will reply in your paper.—H. L. B. 

*,* A cellar is an exellent place for Mushrooms if in an 
unoccupied house, but you will find it a mistake otherwise. 
D trkns3 is an advantege rather than otherwise. You need 
dzep boxes, at least a foot of short stable manure from 
corn-fed horses, pressed vary jirm, then covered with 
2 inrhes of light loamy soil, again beaten down, and pieces 
of spd on set about a foot apurt. D») not water with cold 
witzy. 


6—Stopping Cacumbers.—Kindly tell me how 
to stop Oucumbers planted out ina house of about 60 degs 
to 65 deg3. warmth? What length should the shoots be 
allowed to attain before stopping them ; also, should the 
male flowers be removed? Any other hints as to their 
management would be welcome.—A RaAtseEr. 


*." Your temperature is none too high, and with 
regard to stopping the plants, so much depends upon 
length of rafter, as if you stop you prevent plants Jilling 
roof space. You should stop, say, three parts up roof if 
you need it covered ; if you only want a portion you may 
stop at ? feet from base. Yes, remove useless jlowers. You 
Will see notes as to management. 


670 -Syringing Vine-leaves.—As a subserlber 
to your paper I am anxious to know whether the leaves of 
my Viae may b3 syringed, now that the Vine has 
blossomed, or whether only the floor of the greenhouse can 
now be watered before closing ?—H. B. D, P. 


*,* You may syringe your Vines up to the time the 
berries begin to turn colou r, but you must use rain-water 
Sree of sediment, or it will mark the berries, Many good 
Grape-growers do not syringe after setting, and so much 
depends upon the house, if you can keep it moist. Close 
early when sun declines, and use other means to retain 
moisture. In a@ mixed greenhouse one is often obliged to 
vary culture to suit various plants, and syringe to keep 
Vines clean. 


671—Treatment of perennials.—May I ask how 
you would advise me to set about cleaning and tidying 
four large beds of perennials which twenty years ago were 
looked upon as one of the sights of the county, but which 
during the last few years have become so full of weeds, 
Coltsfo»t, and Hemlock as to make it very difficult to make 
tidy ?—ALBrrT Briaas. 


*.* A3 the perennia's have been so neglected it would be 
wel! t) wait until autumn, then uift and replant, after 
cleaving the ground thoroughly. 


6'2—Chinese Primulas after flowering.— 
I grew some extremely fine Primulas from seed. Now the 
bloom is quite over, I hope they will be of some use next 
vear. Howshall I treat them in the meantime?—J E. C., 
Berk3. 

*," The Primulas are really not worth saving round for 
@ second season. Far better sow a fresh lot From the same 
strain, and treat in the way you found so successful 
before. 


673—Removing dead flowers from Rhodo- 
dendrons.—Is it desirable or necessary to obtain good 
flowers from Rhododendrons to nip off the dead stalks of 
last year’s flowers ?—A LEARNER. 

*,* If you prevent the old Jlowers from seeding you 
avid waste of plant strength, and secure the latter for 
benefit of future growth, and thus get better and more 
numerous trusses for the next year. 


6i4—Clematis cuttings.—Could I take cuttings of 
a double white Jackmani Olematis, also a pale mauve 
lunguinosa one? When and how should it be done? [ 
siouid also be glad to know the name of a good large- 
lowered single white variety of Clematis, and a pale blue 
one that would flower at the same time? Both are 
r-quire for planting on a sheltered south wall.—Apgpry. 

*,* A note upon the proprgation of Clemutis will 
shorily appear. We should say the two best Jor your 
purpose are Henryi, white, and Lady Boviil, blue, 
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677—Cyclamens after flowering.—Kindly tell 
me what to do with my Cyclamens which have done 
flowering, and when to pot for next year’s blooming, and 
best compost 7?—Anon, 

*,* Keep in a@ cool-house, and do not apply quite so 
much water at present. Repot next September, and use 
@ compos! of turfy loam, leaf-soil,’ and rotten vegetable 
refuse. A little old mortar-rubbie is also a great help to 
Cyclamens. 


6i3—Various types of Pelargoniums,.—i 
should be much obliged if you would tell me the difference 
between the varieties of Pelargoniums, as alshough I have 
been a gardener for many years, I do not know exactly ? 
I mean the show, regal,j spotted, and decorative.— 
TWEEDSIDE, 

*,.* These are synonymousterms. A show Pelargonium 
is also a regal or decorative ; a spotted one i3 merely a 
spotted bloom. 


679—Destroying Nettles.—How am I to get rid of 
Nettles in a long neglected lawn and shrubbery under 
rocks, especially when the Nettles are growing amongst very 
thick Laurels ?—M. F. L. 

*,* This 13 quite impossible without lifting, or 
constantly pulling owt by the rootsas they grow. Constant 
cutting over will in time kill them. Water, to soften the 
soul, then pull out after protecting the hands with glov-s. 
It is one of the worst weeds possible. We have known 
tt killed beneath trees, hedges, and among roots, by 
keeping chickens confined there for atime; but this would, 
of course, kill all other small plants and roots. 


680-Sowing wild flowers.—I am wishful to 
promote the growth of wild flowers by the sides of country 
lanes and walks through plantations, What are the best 
seeds to use for this purpose, and is it sufficiently simply 
to drop them by the wayside?—A LEARNER, 


*,* Either collect seeds and sow in small patches just 
covering with good soil, and ensure a fair start by cutting 
away a sod or two of the other wildings, whether Grass or 
weeds, or grow a few seedlings more under supervision, and 
transplant when they can b2 handled. Primroses and 
many others may b2 used ; they are Jar too numerous to 
name. 


681—Heliotrope3,—I have some small Heliotrope 
plants that I want to grow into bushy plants. They are 
about 4 inches or 5 inches high, and on the top there isa 
tiny flower set. Ought I to pinch this off to make it throw 
out side-shoots, as they are only single stems at present ? 
If you will kindly give me an answer through the medium 
of your valuable paper, I shall be much obliged.—H, L., 
Surrey. 

*,* It would have ben better had you pinched out the 
tip earlier, say when 3 inches high. Your plants will throw 
side-shoots from below th2 fl wer-truss, but had you stopped 
them sooner, there woull soon be three or four trusses 
instead of one. 


682—Cleaning coloured tiles in conserva- 
tory.—I havea C aservatory laid with coloured tiles (not 
glazed). Cuan you tell me how they are to be cleaned, as 
they are so very dall, and look dirty ; and must they be 
done often ?—F Lora. 

*.* Sand will remov> the green growth on ornamental 
tiles. Scatter it thickly over them, and scrub well with a 
hard broom or serubbing-brush. We answered this question 
in GARDENING, May 13t, p. 129. 


683—Claytonia perfoliata.—Will you be kind 
enough to give me some particulars about Claytonia 
perfoliata. Some in this neighbourhood say it ig a 
Canadian plant, and that the seed must have been brought 
over in Canadian hay. In the edition of the “ English 
Flower Garden,” of 1889, I find you say that it ‘‘is a 
weed ia many localities.” It growa as a weed in my 
garden, but my neighbours, two of whom have planted it 
in their gardens as a rare plant and a great curiosity, 
owing to their idea of how it was brought over, say still 
that it is a foreign plant, localised here. Neither Sowerby 
nor Withering mention it. I have never had any Canadian 
hay.—A,. LyNE. 

*,* Claytonia perfoliata is @ North American plant, 
where it is used as a substitute for Purslane. It was 
introduced in 1794, andisanannual. It 78 naturalised 
in some places in Britain. 


68t{—Planting climbers.—Is it too late to plant 
the following climbers mentioned in the article ‘‘ Trees 
and Shrubs” in GARDENING, 24th ult. ? If not, do you know 
any firm who are very likely to have them? Berberidopsis 
corallina, Magnolia grandiflora, Orategus Pyracantha, 
Common Myrtle, Choisya ternata. Perhaps you could give 
me an idea of the price of them ?—Poppy. 


*.* You should be able to procure fairly good plants of 
all but the Magnolia for 1s. 31. to 13. 64. each. The 
Magnolia would probably cost double. Any good general 
nurseryman or florist could supply. It is not too late to 
plant from pots. We always endeavour to publish our 
note; at a seasonable date. 


685—White Asparagus.—I saw an answer to a 
correspondent in GARDENING a few weeks back, in which 
it mentioned that there was no white Asparagus, only 
bleached. I enclose a sample of white that grows 
naturally in the open ground in the garden where I work. 
—J. SOFFE. 

*.* You cannot call the Asparagus sent white, It 13 @ 
light green, and had you allowed a longer period of growth, 
u would hiv2 be2n greener still. Th-re is no pure white 
Asparajus uniess bleached by covering. There are degrees 
of colour. Yours is a light-coloured variety. 


686—Black Hamburgh Vines not fruiting 
—My Vines show no fruit. They were started first week 
in March, and have run to tendrils instead. Last year 
they showed about five bunches, and there ought to have 
been fifty. Kindly tell me through your valuable paper 
what I can do to the Vines to have plenty of fruit next 
year? There are little eggg or something on young 
growth about the size ofa pin’s head. What would they 
be? Are they insects?—H. Swrrir, 


*,* We fear your Vines are very weak, probably too 
much crowded, or you may not rest suficiently. This is 
fatal and often the cause of barren growths, We are 
unable to help you re matter of insects without you send 
Us specimens of growth. 

























































68i—Vine-blossoms unsatisfactory.—1 enclose 
a Vine-blossom which you will notice is curled intoa ball. 
A very large number on my Vines this year have done the 
same Oan you tell me the cause, and can it be prevented ? 
—NorRFOLE. 

*,* The cause iz weaknoss of Vines, either from over- 
cropping, crowding of foliage, or want of root power. 
Which—or it may be all—we are unable to say without 
particulars respecting culture and other details. 


633—Growing Cucumbers.—Will you kindly let 
me know what heat to keep a greenhouse at for growing 
Cucumbers? Alsodo they want much ventilation, and 
can I grow Tomatoes in the same house ?—A, W. 

*,* Sixty degs. to sixty-five degs. at night for Cucumbers ; 
ten degs. higher byday. You see this is stove temperature. 
They need scarcely any ventilation, but shade and mois- 
ture. On the other hand this is much too high for 
Tomatoes. These want plenty of air, no shade, and little 
moisture. They are best apart. Hither grow one or 
other in a greenhouse. Tomatoes would be best. 


689—Grapes not colouring properly.—I have a 
lean-to greenhouse over a baker’s oven in which I have a 
Vine (Black Hamburgh). I generally get a good crop of 
Grapes, and very early, but they never colour satisfac- 
torily, as they are more of a greenish-purple than black. 
It is very dry, but I put plenty of water down every 
evening before closing. If any of your readers will kindly 
give me a hint as to treatment when colouring I shall feel 
very much obliged ?—AMATEUR GARDENER, 

*,* We think you overcrop, as that is fatal to good 
colour. Yougivenoideaastocrop. Vines require more 
attention previous to colouring, more moisture, but less as 
the berries turn, and more air. Do you give the latter, 
leaving air on ventilators all night? In such a position 
you would do well to throw wx'ter about freely several times 
a dav. 


690—Making a stimulant.—I propose making a 
stimulant in accordance with advice given in your 
interesting and valuable paper som: tim2 ago—namely, by 
immersing soot, contained ina bag, in a cask of water. 
Will you kindly give me some idea as to the proper 
quantity of stimulant to mix with each gallon of water 
(pure). Tae cask [ have is 3 feet high by 18 inches wide. 
Quantity of soot immersed, 1 peck. Are tea-leavings of 
any use ag a stimulant? Thanking you for past help.— 
PANT. 


*,* One bushel of soot, or even two bushels, would be 
none too much for cask named. You would also do well to 
add other foods, such as guano or fertiliser, in addition to 
pure 800’. Sheep-droppings or cow-manure is excellent. 
What good can you get from old tea-leaves 2? Such refuse 
does more harm than good. Plants do not live on weak 
tea. 




























































TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readera would remembor that we 
do not answer querizs by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert qu2ries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


J. S.—We will certainly consider the matter. Thanks 
for letter. 
a 


NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FROITS, 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to nams should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—J. M. H.—Rose Lamarque.— 
A. C.—Retinospora filifera.—W, J. Whittington.—The 
Judas-tree (Cercis Siliquastrum).—JU. U. S.—1, Orchis 
Morio; 2, O. mascula —J, M.—The flower sent for 
identification is a very fine form of Celogyne asperata 
Lowi.—-W. J. C.—i, Polygala Dalmaiseana ; 2, Spar- 
mannia africana; 3, Salvia of some kind, but flowers had 
faded ; 4, Russellia juncea ; 5, Diplacus glutinosus ; 6, Cen - 
tranthus ruber; 7, Girrya elliptica.—FE. M.—Diplacus 
glutinosus.——Mrs. C. Stover.—Andromeda floribunda. 
——H4M. L.—1, Forsythia suspensa ; 2, Rhodora canadensis : 
3, Kerria japonica fl-pl. (Jew’s Mallow); 4, Berberis 
Darwini ; 5, withered ; 6, Epidendrum vitellinum (Orchid). 
—W. W.—1, Santolina incana; 2, Erigeron multiradia- 
tus. The Heliotrope is covered with green-fly. Smoke 
the greenhouse gently, repeating the dose a little later. 
You must give particulars, Heliotropes require merely 
ordinary and greenhouse treatment.—Acanthus.—vhe 
edging plant is Santolina incana; the tree, or shrub as you 
call it, is the Bird Onerry (Prunus Padus). Other query 
answered in reply column.—J. Stalker.—1, Bird Cherry 
(Prunus Padus); 2, Chinese Crab (Pyrus spectabilis). —— 
foc, —Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus), Mapperton — 
Double Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica fl.-pl.). The plants 
can be easily grown from cuttings taken in the summer 
months from flowerless wood. A, T. W., Herts.—Pyrvs 
Malus floribunda. — Albert Briggs.—1, Lonicera tatarica ; 
2, Withered ; 3, Spirza flagellata ; 4, Prunussp. ; 5, Lung- 
wort (Pulmonaria officinale) ; 6, Spiraea filipendula fl -pl. 
— G. B H.—1, Saxifraga Wallacei, also called Camposi ; 
2, Geranium macrorhizum ; 3, Geranium pheum ; 4, Heu- 
chera Richardsoni ; 5, Saxifragalingu'ata; 6, S. bypnoides. 
——Mrs. Lindsay.—It is not at all easy to name Tulips 
and Narcissi unless their characters are especially defined, 
but we think the following are correct names: 1, Not 
recognised. There are many kinds similar; 2, Tulip 
Golden Crown; 3, Tulip Buenoventura; 4, Withered ; 
5, Ordinary Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus (N. poeticus) —— 
K. L.—1, Skimmia japonica ; 2, Phlox subulata and Ribes 
aureum. Two plants were labelled the same, the shrub 
with yellow flowers is the Ribes ; 3, A'lspice-tree (Ca'ycan- 
thus floridus); 9, Leopard’s-Bane (Doronicum plantagi- 
neum); 10, Double Rigged Robin (Lychnis Flo3-cuculi 
fl.-pl.); 13, Venus’ Looking glass (Specularia Speculum); 15, 
Delphinium, but cannot name without flowers. We may 
remind you that sixis our limit to name at one time, and in 
several cases you have sent no flowers. Wename sll we 
can. Please send bloom of other:. —— Lavender.— 
1, Sequoia (Wellingtonia) gigantea ; 2, Sciadcpitys ve rtic 1- 
lata (Umbrella Pine); 4, Erica mediterranea hybrida ; 
6, Rosmarinus officinalis (Rosemary). Two specimens, 
Nos. 3 and 5, had got their labels displaced. The one with 
narrow green leaves and russety tomentum on the under 
curface is Sedum augustifolium. The other specimen with 








‘75—Seillags — At what depth and what d 
should they be planted 7—N, A. F. gonice 


*,* Plavt between 2 inches and 3 inches deep, and the 
8Une distance apart for th2 early-flowering kinds but of 
erurse qin2 more room to such robust forms as 8. cumpin- 
ulata and S. nutans. 


616—Vines infested with thrips.—Would it 
b2 safe to smoke with Tobacco-paper Grapes about three 
part grown ?—Rerrorp. 

Yes, you may fumigate with saf ty, but it is best to do 
the work twice ov thrice in preference to one strong dose, 


oe in the evening, taking care the foliage ig dry. Avoid 
ame. 
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white flowers and glossy green leaves is Choisya ternata. 
__—Somerset.—1, Skimmia oblata; 2, S. oblata rubella ; 
3, 8. japonica ; 4, S. oblata (splendidly grown); ©, Acer 
pennsylvanicuim ; 6, A. Pseudo-Platanus purpureum,—— 
Miss Road.—Libonia floribunda E. Beliows.—My osolis 
sylvatica. Sow seed any time in the summer, 


BEES. 


Bar-frame hives (Many Pits).—One of 
the most complete and perfect frame hives for 
general purposes contains ten bar-frames, has 
double walls back and front, porch, and zig-zag 
entrance, is provided with a crate of sections, 
and a lift for shallow frames or sections. A hive 
of this description costs about 12s. 6d. If you 
wish to introduce a swarm into a frame hive you 
should first get the frames fitted with comb 
foundation, either in full sheets or in strips 
2 inches wide, and then shake the Bees out of 
the hiving skep on to the top of the frames, 
and place the quilts lightly over them. They 
will quickly run down and cluster upon the 
foundation. Another way of getting the Bees 
into the frame hive is to throw them from the 
skep down upon a cloth spread over the alighting 
board, and let them run in at the entran:e, 
having first put the quilts upon the top of the 
frames. If your straw skep contains a stock of 
Bees you cannot shake them into a frame hive, 
but can, if you wish, transfer combs and Bes 
to it in the following manner: Having cut the 
skep from top to bottom ina line between the 
central combs, and divided it in two parts, place 
a piece of flannel, or some other soft material, 
upon a board a little larger than a frame. Upon 
this place two pieces of tape a few inches apart, 
then having cat out a comb from the skep, and 
brushed back any Bees adhering to it, lay the 
comb upon the piece of material, and a frame 
upon the comb. Should the comb be larger than 
the frame, mark inside the bars and trim the 
comb so as to make it fit into the frame, and tie 
the tapes round it. Upon completing this opera- 
tion at once suspend the frame containing the 
comb in the frame hive, and cover with a quilt. 
Having transferred all the. combs in this way, 
shake the Bees out of the skep into the frame 
hive, which place upon the stand the skep 
formerly occupied. Any combs that are not deep 
enough to fill the frames should have a piece of 
lath placed beneath them, with a third piece of 
tape under the lath, so as to fit the comb up to 
the top bar of the frame. Care must be taken 
to place brood combs together in the centre of 
the hive, and to keepall warm. In twoor three 
days the Bees will have fixed the combs into the 
frames, when the pieces of tape should be cut 
and drawn out from the top. Transferring is 
more easily performed after a swarm has left the 
skep, because the population is then, of course, 
much reduced. A sheet of queen-excluder placed 
upon the frame will, asa rule, prevent the queen 
going up into the supers. It is useful also where 
broad frames of sections are placed within the 
hive, ag in this case a divider of queen excluder 
will keep the queen to the brood-nest. Again, 
where frames run parallel to the entrance 
swarming may be prevented by placing a queen- 
excluder near the entrance of the hives, as its 
long perforations are just large enough to allow 
the worker Bees to pass through freely, while it 
prevents the queen from doing so, although it 
must be admitted that a very small variation in 
the size of the perforations defeats its object. 
You can obtain hives and all Bee-keeping appli- 
ances of any of the dealers in modern Bee- 
keeper’s supplies, such as Neighbour, of High 
Holborn, London; Blow, of Welwyn, Herts ; or 
Howard, of Holme, Peterborough. 


LAW. 


= 


Gardener’s notice to quit.—You give 
a curious decision as to this. ‘he master told 
the gardener he might take anything he had put 
into the ground. Of course, that authorised 
him to do so; but you go onand a7 in regard to 
fruit-trees : ‘‘ Indeed, as these were planted in 
nursery rows, and were not permanently set out 
you could remove these without anyone’s per- 
mission.” That is an extraordiiary doctrine. 
Do you really hold that a gardener paida weekly 
wage and a free cottage can plant in his master’s 
ground any fruit-trees he likes, spend his time 
upon them (a gardener has not set hours any 
more than a coachman or a house-servant), and 


when he leaves, carry off the fruit-trees he has 
grown on his master’s ground, without his 
master’s permission, and applying his own 
labour, which his master bargained with him was 
to be used on his master’s work ? Can you quote 
any settled case which so decides ?—G. A. H. 

* * Your remarks appear to be founded upon 
a misapprehension of the facts. The original 
query (answered on page 142)referred to a garden 
with a cottage occupied by a gardener as part 
of his wages. Although he was nob in the legal 
sense tenant of the garden, he occupied it with 
his cottage, and could have maintained an action 
of trespass against his employer if the latter had 
forcibly interfered with either the cottage or the 
garden. You say thata gardener has no hours 
of labour, any more than a coachman ora house- 
servant—a proposition that is not strictly 
correct, but from which you infer that the 
employer is entitled to the profit or gain arising 
from the labour of his servant during hours when 
he was not expected to be occupied in his 
employer’s work. Apparently you contend that 
every minute of the gardener’s time not actually 
occupied in eating and sleeping must be spent in 
his employer’s garden, and that if he plants 
Potatoes in his cottage garden for the use of 
himself and his family, his master may, at any 
time he thinks proper, convert those Potatoes to 
his own use. When he quitted his service the 
gardener was in practically the same position 
with regard to his garden as any other occupier 
would have been, and any occupier may remove 
fruit-trees so planted in nursery rows and not 
permanently set out.—K. C. T. 


Purchasing greenhouses by tender 
( Mildenhall ).—As you made it a special stipu- 
lation that the roof should be of 21 oz. glass and 
the glass supplied, or some of it, is only 15 0z., 
you are at liberty to refuse what has been sent, 
or to sue for the difference in the value of 21 oz. 
and 15 oz. glass. But if there was no express 
stipulation as to size of squares, you are only 
entitled to a reasonable size. It seems that 
2! inches or 3 inches by 8 inches cannot bea 
reasonable size for a greenhouse roof, and you 
may therefore decline to accept these small sizes. 
The mischief probably is that you have paid 
cash before delivery, and so do not care to 
return the materials. But you seem to be at 
liberty to do so and to then sue for the return of 
the purchase money, or if you prefer, you may 
simply sue for the difference in the value of glass 
of a reasonable size and glass of the size actually 
supplied. Two shillings and ninepence is not a 
reasonable compensation, and you are perfectly 
justified in refusing to accept it. If the small 
squares are comparatively few it will be scarcely 
worth your while to sue, as the cost of proving 
what is a reasonable size may be considerable, 
but you can have no great difficulty in main- 
taining an action for the difference between the 
value of 15 oz. glass and 21 oz. glass.—K. C, T. 


BIRDS. 
MANAGEMENT OF CAGE BIRDS. 

Tie Starvi« (Sturnus vulgaris) —This bird 
makes a most interesting feathered pet, its 
powers of imitation being only equalled by its 
docile and affectionate disposition, and although 
its natural song is not at all unmelodious it 
readily learns, when young, to whistle a tune 
and articulate words, being a born mimic. In 
its wild state the Starling is one of the most 
useful of our native birds, and a great destroyer 
of all kinds of insect pests, the grubs of the 
cockchafer and crane-fly being consumed by it 
in immense quantities during the breeding 
season. Its general nesting places are hollow 
trees, the roofs of old buildings, and holes in 
rocks. The eggs are of a pale greenish-blue 
colour, and about 1} inches long. The young of 
this species are easily reared by hand if fed upon 
bread and milk, raw meat minced fine, ants 
eggs, and small worms, and when they are able 
to feed themselves they may have Barley-meal 
moistened with milk or water, and bits of fresh 
meat, raw or cooked. They require a large 
cage and a liberal supply of water for bathing 
Their education must begin early, before they 
have acquired the notes of other birds, which 
they will soon do. The words, tunes, or 
domestic sounds that it is wished they should 
learn must be repeated continually to them day 
after day till the birds have mastered them, 
while every attempt to imitate should be 
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rewarded by a dainty morsel of food. A bird 
learns more readily in a quiet and somewhat 
darkened room, where the attention is not taken 
by exciting surroundings. Theold-fashioned plan 
of splitting the tongue of a bird to make it talk 
has long since been proved to be as useless as it 
is cruel. The plumage of the male Starling is 
very beautiful, and glistens in the sunshine like 
burnished steel, while that of the female has 
fewer metallic reflections, and is speckled with 
white.—S. 8. G. 


ee eee Se 

Canary with swollen foot (/’. G. N.). 
—It would be advisable to dress the legs and 
feet of your bird with some cooling application, 
such as vaseline or zine ointment, after washing 
them with soap and warm water. The perches 
should be covered with some soft material for 
a time or entirely removed from the cage, the 
floor of which might be covered with flannel. 
Cooling diet should be given, with a liberal 
supply of green food, such as Watercress, Dan- 
delion, and Lettuce, and means must be taken 
to prevent the bird pecking at the inflamed part. 
Guard against, as much as possible, the feet of 
the bird coming in contact with any irritating 
substance. You will find a few doses of Parrish’s 
Chemical Food do much in improving the general 
health of your bird, putting ten drops in each 
ounce of water. 


{NDOW BOX COLLECTION contains 24 

Lobselias, 6 Marguerites, 6 Geraniums, 6 Fuchsias, 

3 Tradeccintias, 3 Heliotrope, and 3 Ivy; carriage free, 38.— 
C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Wiochfield, Hante. 











5 9% 200 Bedding and Border 
/ Piants. 

Shilling’s Collection coutains 209 strong plants, including 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Verbenas, Lobelia, Edging 
Plants, and Hardy Plants for the Border. Unequalled value, 
Ocder at once, Carefully packed and carriage paid for 5s. 9d. 
Half quantity, 32. 6d.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 


field, Hants. 
3 6 Shilling’s Popular Collection of 3 6 

/ Greenhouse Plants / 
contains.1 Begonia, 1 Coleus, 1 Chrysanthemum, 1 Fuchsia, 
1 Canna, 1 Heliotrop2, 1 Fern, 1 Geranium, 1 Pelargonium, 1 
Double Petunia, 1 Cyclamen, 1 Primula, 1 Smilax, 1 Grevillea, 
1 Aralia, 1 Tuberose, 1 Amaryllis, 1 Arum, 1 Genista, 1 Tra- 
descantia, 1 Isolepis, 1 Marguerite, 1 Palm, and 1 Carnation. 
The 24 choice plants, carefully packed and carriaze pxid, 
3s. 6d.—C, SAILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


6 ASSORTED PLANTS for Table and Room 
Decoration: Palms, Grevilleas, Aralias, &c., and 6 orna- 

mental Japanese pots to grow them in, for 3s. 9d., carriage 

paid.—C, SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield. Hants 


(8 RYSANTHEMUMS.—AIL the best varie- 
ties selected for quality of bloom. A dozen strong 

plants in 12 beautiful kinds, named, for ls. 9a. ; 25 for3s. 6d, 

carriage free. TOMATO PLANTS, strong, from singl3 pots 

best kinds, ls. 3d dozen, free.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 
Vinchfield, Hants. 


UTDOOR CUCUMBER.—The best kind in 


cultivation is the Incomparable Ridge, which produces in 
the open ground abundance of fruit trom 13 to 22 inches ia 
length. A trial solicited. Twenty-four seeds, 7d., post free ; 
or 6 strong plants, 1s. 3d., free.—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, 
Winuchfield, Hants. 


ARDY CLIMBERS.—1 Rose, 1 Clematis, 

1 Virginian Creeper, 1 Ivy, 1 Honeysuckle, 1 Jasmine, and 

1 Pyrus japonica. All fine strong plants. The 7 plants care- 

fully packed and carriage paid for 23.—C. SHILLING, 
Nurseryman, Winchtield, Hants, 


UTDOORKING TOMATO.—The best variety 
that can be grown in the open air, of very hardy consti- 
tution, and remarkably prolific bearer. Strong transplanted 
plants, ls. 6d. per dozev. Carefully picked and carriage paid. 
—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 
ARIOUS PLANTS.—Japanese Climbing 
Cucumbers, 6, 1s. 64. Little Heath Melon, 6 for 1s. 6d. 
Hardy Climbing Melon, 4 for ls. 3d. Golden Cucumber, 6 for 
1s. 6d. Giant of Arnstadt Cucumber, grow white fruit, 4 for 
is. 3d. Vegetable Marrow-plants, 6 for Is. 3d. Carefully 
packed and carriage piid.—C. SHILL ING, Nurseryman, 
Winchfield, Hants. sh 3 


BARGAINS. 
1/ EACH LOT. Carefully packed and 
10 Calceolariag, 50 Lobelia Blue, 12 Cactus Dahlias, 12 Double 


Carriage Paid. 

Dahlias, 12 Geraniums, mixed, 12 Fuchsias, 3 Passion-flowers, 
10 Cyclamen, 20 Stachys lanata, 12 Harpalium, 8 Pyrethrum, 
new French, 6 Lavender, 6 Rosemary, 6 Golden Thyme, 
6 Ferns, 109 Lyon Leeks, 250 Celery, 12 Cerastium, 12 Tube- 
rose, 12 Gladiolus, 4 Telegraph Cucumber, 10 Globe Artichokes, 
6 Aralia Sieboldi, 6 Amaryllis, 20 Montbretias, 12 Tigridias, 
12 Perennial Lupins, 20 Hieracium, 4 Grevillea, 4 Cyperus, 
2 German Iris, 12 Ageratum, 12 Heliotrope, 50 Anemones, 
50 Ranunculus, 12 Perennial Asters, 2 Caladiums, 6 Begonias, 
50 Golden Feather, 5 Honeysuckles, 5 Virginian Creepers, 
5 Jasmine, 5 Clematis, 5 Ivies, Any 5 lots for 5s, 9d. ; 10 lots 
for Ils., catriage paid. Packed in damp Moss. Safe arrival 
guaranteed,—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


TIOLAS.—Countess of Hopetoun, the best 


white bedder; Lottie, the best blue beider, 1s. 3d. doz. ; 
100 in 20 grand sorts, 73 6d , all post free.—OR AMB, Dunblane. 





























AULIFLOWER—CAULIFLOWER.—Early 
London, Walcheren, Autumn Giant, 30, 1s 3d. ; 60, 2s. ; 120, 
3:.6d., post free. B. Sprouts same price.—ORAMB, Dunblane. 


DAHLI4S. — Cactus: Gloriosa, Penzance; 
Pearl. Pompons: Iona, Madge, Bacchus. Show: Cherub, 
Duchess of York, ete. Doz. kinds, any section, 3s. 6d., strong 
plants, free.—J. HESFORD, 46, Roberts-st, Patricroft, Lancs. 


CHEAP SALE of new 1896 Chrysanthe- 

mums.—Mrs. H. Weeks, Mrs. O. Blick, Mrs. H. Long, 
Arona, Edith Tabor, Pride of Exmouth, Lady Byron, Lago 
Maggiore, Miss Mary Godfrey, Gen. Roberts, C. W. Richard- 
sou. E. Salisbury, Lady E. Smith, Mrs. H. Kloss, Exmouth 
Yellow, 2s. 6d. doz., free—MAGGS, Whitehurch, Oardiff. 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


Aa 


EFFECTIVE BEDS OF SHRUBS IN 
SPRING AND SUMMER.—II. 


Is there any shrub that will grow in England 
which bears such huge and beautiful flowers as 
the Peonia arborea (Tree Pony)? Although 
the plants of two and three years old sent out 
by the nurseries seem small when they arrive, 
many of them produce one or two flowers the 
first season, and when the immense size of the 
flowers is taken into consideration, even a few 
of them make a great show of colour. Slowly 
but surely I find they grow each year, and with 
a little patience fine bushes are the result. 
Athlete, with gigantic flowers of a lovely lilac 
shade, is ons which I know from experience is 
hardy here in Cheshire, and so is Louise 
Mouchelet, which bears equally large blossoms 
of a beautiful pale pink. Mme. de Vatry is also 
a strong-growing kind, and has beautiful pink 
flowers. Rinzi, a violet-mauve, is also 
one which does well here. Lactea and 
Bijou de Clensau, both white, and bearing 
magnificent blossoms, do not seem to grow as 
quickly as the others in my garden, but they 
evidently mean to live and do well in time, as 
they have survived several hard winters. These | 
I should underplant with Chionodoxa Luciliz or 
C. gigantea, the latter by far the largest and 
most striking, but both of them unsurpassed by 
any other dwarf spring flower. In colour they 
are a deep Nemophila blue, with a pure 
white centre. Foran immediate effect the bulbs 
ought to be planted about 14 inches apart and 
about the same depth under the surface of the 
ground, These will flower before the large 
leaves of the Ponies appear, and I select 
them because they are so dwarf that 
they will in no way interfere with the 
Ponies, even when the latter are only small 
plants. The leaves of the Tree Peony, 
unlike those of the Pony Moutan (Herba- 
ceous Peony), remain green until the autumn, 
and, therefore, I do not advise anything 
excepting the Chionodoxas to be planted 
in the same bed. The Herbaceous Ponies are 
best with some autumn-flowering plants as well 
as spring bulbs planted with them, because 
they do not present a tidy appearance during 
the latter part of the summer, when they are 
dying down, and so need some plant grown 
between them which will hide them in the 
autumn and take their place; but the Tree 
Ponies would be injured by this treatment, as 
they never die down, only jose their leaves in 
the autumn like any other deciduous shrub, and 
they certainly are worthy of a bed to them- 
selves. There is this difference also (so far as 
my experience goes) between the Tree and 
Herbaceous Pzeonies : the latter revel in a moist 
situation and can hardly be too liberally treated 
with farmyard-manure, and the Tree Pxonies 
not only like but need a warm, sunny spot, and 
cannot endure stagnant moisture at their roots, 
A much lighter soil suits them than the Her. 
baceous Ponies, and they do not like so much 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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manure added to it as the other Ponies do. Oa 
the other hand, they must not be starved for 
want of it, of course, 

If there is one Rose which’ more than another 
is adapted for massing by itself in a bed, it is 
Jeanne Dickson. With me not one of them 
produces its flowers more freely, grows in a more 
satisfactory manner, or has more attractive 
flowers than this. A whole bed of Jeanne Dick- 
son would be lovely, and I am sure everyone 
who saw it would say so. If I had a bed of it 
(which I am sure I should do if I had not every 
corner of my garden full already), I should 
underplant it with Primula denticulata. These 
planted all over the bed at about 9 inches apart 
would make the bed a sight worth seeing in the 
spring, and these would flower year after year. 
The Roses should be planted about 4 feet apart, 
as Jeanne Dickson is a strong-growing Rose, 
and the Primroses ought not to be planted 
nearer the Rose-stems than 6 inches, thus just 
where the Roses are there would be a little gap, 
but at a short distance it would hardly be 
perceptible, and near at hand it would be seen 
why it was there. This bed would need a 
mulching of rotten manure every season, and 
a little leaf-mould sprinkled over the crown of 
the Primroses before putting it on, so as to 
prevent its coming in direct contact with them. 
A little fine soil ought to be sifted over the 
mulching to hide it, as in the other beds. 


Then a bed of Weigelas ought not to be 
forgotten. Many shades of pinks and crimsons 
could be mingled together in it, An under- 
growth of Crocus would be charming in the 
spring, and if the bed was mine, I should plant 
Clematis rather thickly in it also, and let them 
twine themselves amongst the Weigelas, and 
form a tangled mass of violet in the autumn over 
the whole bed. I have had a fair amount of 
experiencewwith the various kinds of Clematises, 
and should‘ strongly recommend Alexandra, 
magnifica, Velutina purpurea, Jackmani, Jack- 
mani alba, and Tunbridgensis. They all belong 
to the Jackmani type, and flower from July to 
October. They are the hardiest and most 
profuse-blooming Clematises I know. Being of 
one type, too, they all need one treatment 
(cutting back to within about 9 inches of the 
soil in November, and being liberally treated 
with manure). If the bed was made up of rich 
leaf-mould, soil, manure, and some old mortar- 
rubbish to begin with, and then treated to a 
slight annual top-dressing every autumn, it 
would be gay with flowers for half the year. 

The double white- flowered Chinese Plum 
(Prunus sinensis alba fl.-pl.) and P. sinensis rubra 
fl.-pl. are two of the most lovely spring shrubs 
we have, and yet they are not very often seen. 
I saw a bed of them last year, and was charmed 
with the beauty of it. I have just made a large 
round bed, and had it planted with them about 
24 feet apart. Like the Peaches, the Plums 
perfectly smother the branches which bear them 
with their star-shaped tiny blossoms. A carpet 
of White Grape Hyacinths (Muscari Botryoides 
album) would be very suitable for this bed. 
Like the Plums, they are not so often seen as 
they deserve to be, though the Blue Grape 
Hyacinths are common. 

A bed of Hydrangeas is lovely, as most of us 
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know, and Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is 
hardy nearly everywhere. Many of the others 
are hardy out-of-doors in the South of England, 
in Ireland, and any fairly favourable climate. 
Gentian acaulis (Gentianella), grown as a 
carpet under them, would make a lovely bed 
in spring, or White Arabis would be very pretty 
and more easily obtained. The disadvantage of 
evergreen carpets is that the bed cannot be 
mulched as in the case of an undergrowth of 
bulbs or deciduous plants. It would be even 
more injurious to the shrubs to keep re- 
planting the evergreen carpet than to let the 
bed remain unmulched, because nothing is so 
fatal to shrubs or trees as to disturb the 
top soil over their roots, since it is 
the surface roots which are the most impor- 
tant to the well-being of theshrubs. Therefore, 
the carpet planted under shrubs must be left 
year after year undisturbed, and that is why I 
have not mentioned many other spring-flower- 
ing plants, such as Primroses, Double Daisies, 
Auriculas, Forget-me-nots, etc., which are more 
easily obtained in the first instance (and there- 
fore have also the disadvantage of being more 
common), but which need constantly renewing 
and regulating. 

A great many people have asked me how the 
ground in which I plant things so thickly can 
stand the tax I put on it without becoming so 
impoverished that the plants fail to be satifac- 
tory after a year or two. All I can say is this, 
that Ihave tried a good heavy soil, naturally 
moist and rich, and a much poorer, more sandy 
soil, naturally dry, and that, treated and planted 
as I have just described, the ground in which 
I have planted my things always has stood the 
tax I have put upon it, and that I have never 
found any of my plants to be the worse for it. 

Mrs. Rosert Joceiyn. 





Fir-trees dying (W. H. Deakin), — 
Evidently the result of old age, especially as 
the bottom branches have been dying for several 
years. ‘The trees may, however, live a long 
time yet, but now that all the lower branches 
have disappeared a great deal of their beauty 
has vanished, and they will become a greater 
eyesore yearly. We should recommend you to 
grub them up. The specimen sent is Biota 
orientalis. 


Weigela sinensis variegata.—After 
the welcome rains the variegated foliage of this 
Weigela has a fresh and pretty appearance, and 
though the blossoms cannot compare with those 
of the older green-leaved form, they are freely 
produced, as in that well-known and useful 
flowering shrub. The flowers are just opening, 
nearly every point being studded with them, ths 
the colour being a pale rosy-pink. It makes a 
capital subject for planting on the lawn in an 
open position, the branches keeping well down on 
the Grass. No clipping or training is needed, ths 
natural habit of the plant being very graceful, 
but it must have plenty of room for its full 
development. 

Walnut-tree dripping (Mrs. W. Finch).—The 
dripping you complain of is quite natural, and will not kill 
the tree. When branches are lopped off sap generally 


exudes, some trees losing more than others. Cover the 
cuts with tar or a mixture of cow-dung and clay. 
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the slightest difference from so sani | I would 
not hesitate to plant these if soun dry bulbs 
wero procurable at any time up to the end of 
December, the only point of difference being that 
a good succession of their flowers is thus obtained, 
and this is a decided advantage. Always provide 
abundant drainage, and when in May they show 
signs of going to rest lessen the water supply 
gradually, and keep quite dry during June, July, 
and August. A moist, but not wet, soil suits 
them best while prone: At the end of August 
or thereabouts it is best to overhaul them 
annually, sorting the large bulbs from the small, 
: : putting the latter in boxes of good soil for 
and protected by mats or the like during frost. | growing on, and planting the flowering bulbs 
Another point of equal importance as their | into pots and pans for present use. There are 
hardiness is the length of time they remain in| g good many species and varieties with synonyms 
flower. Many kinds in the cool temperature I | jn cultivation, from among which the following 
have referred to will remain in perfection for | are the best— 

fully six weeks; some even longer than this} 7 pexputa.—A_ bold-growing, han a 
after the flowers are fully developed and they] ..cieg having purple, red, and yellow Antes 
have attained their colours. Other points which gracefully peered on & stoutenbennte ans 
are worth noting are their simple requirements | yithout doubt the showiest of the family, and 
easily distinguished by its flowers and broad 
dark green foliage. 

L. tricotor.—A very free-flowering and 
rapidly increasing species; the flowers are 
yellow, and tipped with green and red, while 
the foliage is distinctly glaucous and freely 
spotted with dull purple spots. 

L. Netsont isa most lovely hybrid, with rich, 
clear golden-yellow flowers. This delightful 
kind is one of the best and most continuous 
bloomers. (See illustration. ) 

L. AUREA, whichis synonymous with L. tricolor 
lutea, has also flowers of a golden hue; these, 
however, are not superior either in colour or their 
numbers, but its foliage is very distinct. 

L. LUTEOLA is another kind with yellow self- 
coloured flowers borne on spikes 9 inches or 
10 inches high, the foliage inclining to lanceo- 
late, slightly glaucous, and freely covered with 
reddish purple spots. ; 

L. FRAGRANS produces handsome spikes of red- 
dish flowers. 

Others also might be named, but none of them 
of equal merit to the above. The usual height 
these plants attain to is from 8 inches to 10inches, 
and they bear twenty or more of their pendent 
tubular-shaped blossoms. By successive planting 
Lachenalias may be had in flower for three or 
four months. ; 

——————————— 


Chinese Primulas after flowering.— 
Mrs. 8. would like to know if Primulas (late 
plants) bloom well another year? If so, what 
treatment they require, and when repotted ? 


* * So many wish to keep some special 
favourite of these charming spring bloomers that 
a fuller reply than can be accorded in our cor- 
respondence columns seems necessary. Our 
querist does not say if her plants are double 
or single-flowered varieties, nor which of the 
several classes into which Primulas are divided. 
As a rule, it is advisable to throw away plants 
of the singles (Primula sinensis or Chinese 
Primulas) and raise a fresh lot from seed. This 
method of increase we have frequently treated 
upon, and shall probably be doing so again in 


LACHENALIAS. 


Ir is difficult to understand why these bulbous 
lants should be found in so very few gardens. 
‘heir comparative hardiness, for example, should 

at once make them valuable to amateurs, and 

especially so to those who have but a limited 
amount of heat at command. A close, stuffy, or 
heated structure only results in weakly growth, 
and generally inferior results on the whole. The 
temperature for these Lachenalias never need be 

above 40 degs. during the winter ; indeed, I 

would not hesitate to grow many of them in a 

cold frame, freely ventilated in damp weather, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 
NEGLECTED PLANTS. 
BEGONIA FUCHSIOIDES. 

Tus fine old plant, now seldom met with, is one 
of the best and most free-flowering of the Bego- 
nias, whether grown in pots or planted out in a 
warm greenhouse or conservatory border, where 
it will cover trellises or pillars. It will succeed 
in almost any position, provided it is kept 
fairly warm and can get sufficient sunshine to 
ripen the young shoots, and thus secure plenty 
of blossoms. During the winter months, if in 
health, this plant is seldom out of flower, and, 
indeed, it produces blossoms more or less 
freely the whole year round. Cuttings of 
it may be rooted at any time of the year, but 
early in spring is the best time. They may 
either be placed singly in small pots, or several 
together may be put into larger ones. The soil 
for the cuttings should be finely sifted, and 
may consist of loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
peat, adding plenty of sharp silver-sand to 
keep the whole compost porous. The pots 
should be well drained, and then be filled 
loosely with the prepared soil; put in the 
cuttings, making them firm, and when com- 
pleted water with a fine-rosed watering-pot. 
Place the pots of cuttings in a house or pit 
wherein there is a temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. Thus treated the cuttings will root 
in a few days. Later in the summer they will 
root in a cold-pit or frame, and make good 
plants for flowering early the following spring. 
Pinch off the tops of the young shoots 
several times during their growth to induce them 
to become bushy. Cuttings rooted early in small 
pots should be potted onwards as soon as they 
are ready for a shift, and in the case of those 
which have been rooted several together in one 
pot, they will require to be potted off separately. 
When well rooted a soil which suits them well 
is a mixture of equal parts of good turfy loam 
and peat, broken up into pieces about the size 
of Walnuts, some sifted leaf-mould, and plenty 
of sharp silver-sand to keep the whole compost 
open. The roots of this plant are very impatient 
as regards wet or sour soil. They will need a 
shift as often as they fill their pots with roots, 
until they are transferred to those in which they 
are intended to flower. Good sizes for general 
purposes are 6-inch and 8-inch pots. The flowers 
of this Begonia withstand the effect of gas better 
than those of other plants which I have used for 
room decoration. When well cared for in 
summer, the plants will begin to bloom early in 
autumn. Where boxes are used for plants on 
trellises they should be made 18 inches deep and 
2 feet wide; the length must depend upon the 
space at disposal. Ifonly one plant is to be put 
into each box, 3 feet will be a good length, and 
will be found to be large enough for a number of 
years. Holes must be made in the bottom of the 
boxes in order to ensure efficient drainage. Place 
3 inches or 4 inches of broken crocks or bricks 
in the bottom, and cover them over with some 
thin sods of loam partly rotten, or pieces of 
rough peat, which are equally good. The 
compost for boxes should consist of pieces of old : 
loamy turf, rather lumpy, peat, also in lumps, x a _ 























fe and a portion of sifted leaf-mould. The turf {KUhenalia Weldon! due season. But, where a special favourite is 
Ke: t and peat may be used in equal portions, adding ry ise wanted a second year, pinch off all flower-spikes 
: eo Wt thereto a good quantity of sharp silver-sand. and decaying leaves, turn the plant out of pot, 
preveP plants one or two years old should be planted | and the freedom with which they reproduce | remove about half of the soil with as little 


mr 


injury to the roots as possible, and repot into a 
compost of leaf-soil and turfy loam, adding a 
little broken charcoal and coarse sand. Do not 
use so large a pot as before, one half the size 
will sometimes suffice. Stand in a cool-pit or 
frame, and if you can give them the partial 
shade and coolness afforded by @ wall or 
hedge at midday, so much the better. If 
you are to keep clear of red-spider they 
must be cool and moist without being wet. 
Keep them in these small pots until Sep- 
tember, then repot into the same com- 
post, with the addition of a little manure from 
a spent hot-bed. A month or so in @ pit or 
frame with a south aspect will now be better 
than the northern, removing them to the cool 
greenhouse and giving ordinary treatment from 
November onwards. Double Primulas are in- 
creased from cuttings, and now is not a bad 
time to commence, although July and August 
will also be suitable months. Pick off the older 
and lower leaves carefully, then place a mixture 
of turfy loam, leaf-soil, and sand in equal parte 


if at hand, as they soon cover the trellis, but if| themselves by means of ofisets. They nay be 
not, young plants bought from a nursery will| grown in pots, pans, or even hanging-baskets, 
answer. ‘he topsshould be pinched out several | but unless these last are suspended very low, 
times the first year after they are planted, to| not a tithe of the beauty of the plants is seen ; 
induce the plants to produce plenty of strong| and while we have so many really valuable 
side shoots. Where borders can be used they | subjects especially suited to hanging overhead, 
are better than boxes, which are often objected | I for one would very much prefer to see these 
to as being unsightly in a well-kept conserva- | pleasing Lachenalias more suitably and certainly 
tory. In making the border it should be 24 feet | more naturally planted in masses in pans where 
deep and 2 feet wide. In the bottom should | they may be seen to advantage, and prove a 
first be placed some broken bricks 12 inches} source of enjoyment for some considerable time. 
deep and these should be covered over with| Their Bee So is by no means difficult. 
some rough material, and then the other will be| They succeed well in any good ordinary soil, 
added. Use the same compost as that advised | but preferably in peat and loam in equal parts, 
for boxes. Only alittle rotten manure may be| with a little decayed manure added, the whole 
used, and less sand. If well cared for the plants| made rather sandy. In planting them they 
soon reach a good height, and are grand objects | should not be covered with more than an inch 
when in flower. B; He of soil, and unless the soil is very dry, it will 
not be necessary to water at all for a week or 
Ornithesalan arabicum.—Thie is . most useful} s0. The best time for planting them is September 
é Ci serv. ecoration &: v } rh j ; 
ath tie Naar bal ee ee tay ne 
e yi é species of this genus are O. c > ’ x 
read, very rich golden, and’). lasteum. spt planted them in fullleaf, and could never discern 
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around the base and well into the crown of the 
plant. Stand upon a shelf in the greenhouse, 
and be careful not to water the new compost 
too freely. Many of the new growths will root, 
and may be taken off in about six weeks’ time. 
Pot into tiny pots of the same compost, less 
quite so much sand, and as time goes on afford 
aricher soil. These require a shelf in a cool- 
house during summer and autumn, or else stood 


upon pieces of brick or other pots inverted ina 


cool-pit or frame. Cuttings may also be taken 
direct from the plant, in which case it is best to 
have a slight portion of the older wood attached. 
Trim off the two lower leaves and insert firmly, 
but not deeply, in a very sandy compost. A 
slight bottom-heat is necessary for these, and 


you will need even more than ordinary care to 


avoid damping off. 

_ Azolla caroliniana.—A quantity of this 
indoor floating plant is grown here, and during 
the wiuter stray pieces have, in watering, been 
deposited on the top of the soil of other plants 
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SIEBOLD’S PRIMROSE. 


Or all the various members of the great Primula 
or Primrose family which the diverse climates 
of the earth furnish, and which have been 
brought to Great Britain fro 
plant-collectors, none are bett 
pot or outdoor culture than is Primula Sieboldi. 
pan and is quite hardy. It 
or resting order, for the 
which is green and vigorous, 
handsome during the sprin 
down in the autumn, leavin 
tity of small buried crow 
the extremities of creeping 
roots, and these in due course 
spring develop foliage and, a little 
Those of the type are borne 

sized clusters on erect stems, some 6 inches 
The pips are round, a 
din colour, and of good 
V hether forming neat clusters in pots 


m time to time by 
er suited for either 


This is a native of Ja 
is of the herbaceous 
and quite 
g and summer, dies 
g in the soil a quan- 
ns that are found at 
underground rhizome 
in the early 
later, flowers. 
moderate- 


|to 8 inches in height. 
little cupped, are pale re 





substance, 





















Primula Sieboldi, 


in pots. WhatI wish to mention is the way in 
which the plant, like many others, can adapt it- 
| self to greatly changed conditions. The pieces 
which have found their way to soil of pot plants 
are growing ina most pleasing manner, surfacing 
pots of Oxalis and Orchids, and one could hardly 
have a prettier object where such surface plants 
are desired. On similar lines I have flowered 
the Aponogeton distachyon in pots of ordinary 
soil stood on a damp floor,—J, 

Erica reflexa.—This, one of the Cape 
Heaths, flowers at much the sams time as the 
different forms of E, ventricosa, and, being so 
distinct from any of them, it forms a pleasing 
variety thereto. FE refiexa is a very uncommon 
but, at the same time, old species, as it was intro- 
duced into this country in 1820. It forms a 
neat, compact, bushy-growing plant, laden just 
how with a great profusion of small urn-shaped 
white blossoms, which are somewhat glutinous. 
Besides this, E. ventricosa also makes a goodly 
show. There are signs of a revival in the culture 
of the better kinds of greenhouse Heaths, which 
possess many desirable features, 





the flowers are 
1 really deeper in hue 
Since the intro- 
country it has 
sts, and many 
y enough, although 
pe flowers is red, the 
colour of the progeny has beon bluish or 
lavender, for these hues have in seedlin 
very abundant, Still, there have beenr 
beautiful pure whites, 
the flowers of the p 
the parent pips are smooth 
ery many of the seedlings have y 
pretty cut or laciniated edgings, 
have, in many directions, 


or in large clumps out-of-doors, 
very attractive, and seen 
than this description inf. 
duction of the species into this 

been largely manipulated by flori 
new varieties produced. Odd 


the prevailing hue of the ty 


alsed some 
and deeper reds than are 
arent form, Also, too, whilst 
and rounded on the 


and these 
obtained the greatest 
All, however, no matter of what 
ery beautiful, and ag the 
is in a greenhouse 
oors in May, these 
ore worthy of culti- 
e plants are 
hey are best without 
lire, if under glass, ‘stated.—A. D, 


admiration. 
form or colour, are 
customary period of blooming 
in March and April, and outd 
hardy Primulas are all the m 
To the amateur grower th 
specially. useful, because t 
Practically they req 





quite cool treatment. If planted outdoors, 
there to remain as clumps for several years, 
they do best in an elevated position, where rain 
passes off freely. A soil that is about half 
loam and half peat, with just a little old decayed 
manure and sharp sand incorporated, suits 
admirably. Very similar compost also best 
suits them for pot-culture. It is specially in this 
way they are so useful, because when well 
grown and in good bloom, the plants are truly 
charming objects. The best course of treat- 
ment is as follows: After the foliage has died 
down in the summer, the pots should be stood 
in a cold-frame, where, kept cool, occasionally 
watered, but only moderately, and out of hot 
sunshine or drenching rains, the roots really 
rest and ripen the crowns. During the month 
of October repotting may take place. To this 
end some 5-inch and 6-inch pots—quite clean— 
should be furnished, and properly supplied with 
drainage. On this should be laid some of 
the rougher or more turfy portions of the 
soil, filling up the pots with the finer 
compost to within an inch of the tops and 
gently pressing it down. Then the clumps 
of roots in the old pots should be turned out 
and broken up, picking out all portions 
having leaf-crowns attached, and sorting them. 
About ten of the strongest should be laid evenly 
over the soil in each 6-inch pot, as if previously 
well grown each crown should produce at least 
one truss of bloom. Strew enough soil over the 
crowns to properly cover them, press gently 
down and finish off neatly, then stand outside, 
and all being completed, water, then stand in a 
frame again. In the potting the weaker crowns 
should be placed in the same way into the 5-inch 
pots and be so treated: These may not bloom 
the following spring, but they will during the 
year make good growth, and the ensuing autumn 
will need to be shifted, without breaking up, 
into 6-inch pots, in which they will bloom finely 
in the spring. Once a good ‘stock of plants is 
obtained this form of treatment in repotting 
may goon yearly. If the plants be stood ina 
cool greenhouse, or but a few at a time, in 
January, growth will the sooner commence, and 
bloom will quickly follow. No support is 
needed where an ample supply of light and air 
is permitted. 

After the flowers are over the pots may be stood 
in a somewhat shady place outdoors to complete 
their summer growth. Outdoor or border 
clumps may be lifted and replanted every three 
or four years. Besides P. Sieboldi other good. 
varieties are Snowflake, Queen of Whites, 
Rosy Morn, Pink Beauty, Charming, Lavender 
Queen, purpurea, Distinction, Bruce Findlay, 
laciniata, and Crimson Gem ; these are but a few 
of the many varieties in commerce, and all, ora 
selection of the best, can be purchased as single 
plants in small pots cheaply. A. DEAN, 





579.—Peppermint for distillation is 
very extensively grown at Mitcham, near London, 
as well as in other directions. What is called 
the white variety, although the plants are dark, 
but have white flowers, is esteemed the best. 
Peppermint likes—indeed, needs—a deep, well- 
manured soil of a blackish or boggy nature, but 
not of a wet character. Planting is done in the 
Spring after several inches of growth have been 
made, two or three tops with small roots attached 
being dibbled in firmly into fresh well-prepared 
ground. The young plants are from 14 inches 
to 15 inches apart to sdmit of free cleaning with 
hoes. The beds are usually allowed to remain 
several years, but so soon as evidences of 
exhaustion are evident, both in growth and in 
oil or perfume production after distillation, they 
are broken up and new ones are made. Really 
a new breadth should be put down every year. 
On large farms, sometimes as much as 40 Acres 
may be under Peppermint. The tops are cut in 
the autumn when in full bloom, as the essential 
oil is then most plentiful. The tops are laid in 
bundles on coarse cloths or mats, then when 
partially dry are carted into the still-house and 
there utilised. Tue Mitcham oil of Peppermint 
has the highest reputation. Peppermint is so 
absorbent from the soil of some important 
element, that, after carrying a crop for several 
years, the soil must have a rest from it, carry- 
ing other crops for fully fifteen years. Large 
growers are often much troubled to get land 
suitable for theit purpose for the reason 
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FRUIT. 
THINNING GRAPES. 

THIs operation is by some growers performed 
all at once and by others at two different 
periods—that is to say, the bunches are partially 
thinned out as soon as the berries are the size of 
small shot, a secondary and final touch being 
given, say, ina week’s time. In the case of early 
and midseason Hamburghs, Foster’s Seedling, 
and similar Grapes, I think one thinning is 
sufficient, as it is no drawback, but rather the 
reverse, especially where the Grapes are for 
sale and weight is wanted, if the berries do 
wedge each other slightly, as with a dry, airy 
atmosphere and a gentle warmth in the hot- 
water pipes damping off, and consequently gaps 
in the bunches, rarely occur. With later varie- 
ties, however, intended for hanging well into 
the new year the case is totally different, and a 
second thinning is, I think, advantageous, inas- 
much as it allows of a more correct judgment 
being formed of the exact space to allow between 
the berries to admit of a free current of air 
passing through them. No doubt a knowledge 
of the size of the various varieties and of the 
individual berries of the sort greatly assists the 
thinner. Iam not in favour of suspending the 
shoulders as a rule, but it is almost compulsory 
in the case of large bunches. I have sometimes 
practised it and allowed them to remain so till 
the second swelling was completed and colour- 
ing commencing, when if there was any cavity 
between the shoulders and the main body of the 
bunch, [ have severed the ligatures and gently 
lowered the shoulders without disfiguring the 
bloom. Sheuldering is often carried to such au 
extreme that a bullet might easily be fired 
through the bunch without touching a berry. 
The tops of the shoulders of bunches intended 
for exhibition should be thinned but little, as 
the lower berries when swelling will push these 
upwards, and thus increase the depth and 
solidity of the bunches. J. 


Fire-heat for Vines in summer.— 
Grapes can be grown in many ways and in all 
sorts of structures. If only summer and autumn 
Grapes are wanted more kinds can be grown 
that do not need so much heat, such as Black 
Hamburgh and Royal Muscadine. I am aware 
that good coloured Black Hamburghs can be had 
in a cold-house (and in these structures they are 
often the best in colour), but they are quite 
different in flavour to those grown in warm- 
houses. If really good Hamburgh Grapes are 
desired that will keep till Christmas, then they 
should have fire-heat during the growing period. 
Last year we had good Hamburghs until the 
new year grown in this way. Such kinds as 


Lady Downes, Alicante, etc., cannot be profit- | 


ably grown without fire-heat during the 
summer, and by so doing a supply of Grapes 
may be had when they are the most valuable, 
and this byamateurs. In structures where there 
is no fire-heat then every effort should be made 
to bottle up all the sun-heat, and avoid damp- 
ing the structure in the afternoon.—J. Crook. 


Barren Vines (JV. H. S.).—We thank you 
for your clear note ; it helps greatly in giving a 
reply. We fear your only remedy is patience. 
You cannot make good in a few months the 
neglect of years. Doubtless, the last occupier 
took heavy crops, and then last season the Vine 
got no attention. Last October the season was 
too late to effect a remedy, with the result the 
Vine must this year make growth. It is unable 
to produce fruit, and all your energies should be 
directed to mature that growth to bring a crop 
next season. Though you gave the roots new 
soil you must bear in mind that, owing to the 
Vines being at rest, it could not benetit them 
until this spring, and even then later than many 
think, as the top-growth of the Vine is greatly 
in excess of root-growth. You say your Vines 
are now growing freely. This is satisfactory, 
as they are reaping the advantages of your work 
last October. Treat them equally well as if 
bearing a crop, and keep foliage clean. Get 
wood as well matured as possible. We would 
stop growths when they get thick, allowing 
main lateral torun freely. They will then form 


good bunches. You see the fruit for next year 
is built up thus. 


631. — Strawberry - growing on 2a 
moor.—To prepare light heath land for Straw- 
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berries, it is best to first cut off and burn in 
heaps all the Heather, Gorse, and Grass. Then 
the residue ash should be evenly spread all over 
the surface, and ploughing be done, the surface- 
plough going 6 inches at least, and a subsoiler 
following, breaking up another few inches. 
Deep culture would be at the first unwise. If) 
practicable, a dressing of animal manure should | 
be carted on and ploughed in on the cross. 
Failing that, a dressing of superphosphate and 
kainit, at the rate of 6 cwt. per acre, should be) 
given, and then a crop of strong-growing Pota- 
toes planted, ploughing them in on the cross. | 
After getting off the Potatoes sow Tares and 
Rye; plough that in in April, then manure, and 
plant with the Strawberries so soon as ready.— 


Azalea Roi d’Hollande.—The garden 


| varieties of Indian Azaleas are so numerous that 


a rigid selection is in most cases necessary, and 
if this is done from a catalogue it by no means 
follows in all cases that the plants will be as 
distinct from one another as the description 
would lead one to expect. The variety Roi 
d’Hollande is a very old one, and I have seen it 
in many instances this spring in particularly 
fine condition. It has bright orange-red flowers. 
It is also of good habit and grows freely. The 
flowers are produced in great profusion and it 
can be readily forced.—H. 


Simple shadings.—I noticed the other 
day in a nursery a large number of lath frames 


| made to fit the glass lights which cover plant 


pay |frames. These are clean, easily shifted, and if 





2 _ ee ae _. |well made at the first are with ordinary care 
DOUBLE PONIES AS CUT FLOWERS. ‘very enduring. They have strips on either side, 


Few flowers are more handsome when boldly and at the ends 2 inches by 1 inch for founda- 
arranged than the Ponies, as our illustration tion, the laths being nailed across, leaving 


Double Pronies in a vase. Froma photograph by Mr. J. C. Smith, Nandana, Penrith. 


shows. Theeftectis richer and more striking than 
anyarrangement of mixed flowers would be. Itis 
necessary for those who have much indoor 
flower decoration to carry out to realise the im- 
portance of getting a flower in its proper season 
and making the best use of it, as in the case of 
the Ponies represented in the illustration, 
Nothing is required in the way of foliage except 
that belonging to the plant itself. 





181. — Pot-pourri, — Ingredients: Kose | 
petals (dried or not), Lavender, a handful of | 
Rosemary, a handful of Bay-leaves, Oak Ge- | 
ranium, and Lemon Verbena-leaves; Cloves | 
2 oz., Rose-powder 1 oz , Patchouli-leaves 1 oz., | 
and Orris-root 1 oz. (the two latter to come) 
from the chemist), the peel of a Seville Orange. | 
Mix all these together and put a layer of the 
mixture at the bottom of the jar, sprinkle over 
them a handful of bay salt, and fill up the jar| 
in layers in this way.—TaRa. | 


intervals of about 4 inch between them. By 
their aid, strong sunlight was amply broken, 
and where laid over frames after the lights had 
been removed, admitted plenty of air. Many 
uses might be found for such simple shadings ; 
as for instance, if fixed erect out in the open, in 
a line east to west, they would furnish desirable 
shade to seeds, cuttings, and numerous other 
things during very hot weather. They do 


| capitally also to lay over seed-beds for a brief 
| time, to shade and protect from birds.—A, D. 


Daphne cneorum is one of the most 
charming of all rock shrubs, of a close tufted 
growth, and covered in spring with heads of 
pink or rose-coloured flowers. We have grown 
this very finely, too, in a bed of peaty.soil as an 
edging to large clumps of Lilium auratum, and 
in a position shaded from hot sun by a large and 
stately Beech-tree. In this position, and again 
in company with Andromedas, the cushions of 
growth were each spring covered with pretty 


| clusters of blossom, 
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GARDEN PHSTS. 


Destroying woodlice ( Woodlice).— 
Tovds and tame seagulls will destroy woodlice 
if they have the Opportunity. They may be 
trapped by laying bricks or pieces of slate or 
board on the ground for a day or two without 
disturbing them, and the woodlice will creep 
under them. Only the other day in my garden 
I caught about a ee under one brick. It is 
said that they may be poisoned by boiling small 
pieces of Turnips in water in which some arsenic 
has been placed.—-G. S. 8, 


Grubs (Amateur Gardener).—The grubs you 
sont are the grubs of the daddy-long-legs (Tipula 
oleracea) ; they are among the most destructive 
pests we have in gardens, ag they feed on the 
roots of most plants. It is almost useless to try 
and kill them by means of insecticides ; but 
watering the plants very thoroughly with liquid- 
manure—such as guano, salt, or nitrate of soda 
—is very beneficial, as the manure is distasteful 
to the grubs and stimulates the growth of the 
plants. They may be trapped by burying small 
slices of Turnips, Carrots, or Potatoes near the 
plants which are attacked. Each bait should 
have a small wooden skewer stuck into it so 
that they may be more easily found. These 
traps should be examined every morning. They 
may also be kept by laying pieces of turf, slate, 
tile, board, etc., firmly on the ground. At 
night the grubs will crawl under such things, 
and may be found there in the morning, 


War against caterpillars.—As many 
amateurs are now warring against the cater- 
pillars among the Rose-leaves, may I describe a 
method I have found useful and speedy? I 
have a long, narrow-bladed spring forceps, dis- 
carded from surgical use, and this is inserted 
longitudinally well up between the folded leaf 
or leaves. Keep tightly closed till sufficiently 
far in to open all the leaf at once without tearing 
it. Then the pressure of fingers is gently 
relaxed, allowing the blades to open gradually, 
when the marauder will be seen lying at 
your mercy and the point of the forceps, — 
H. Swackueton, M.D., Sydenham. 


Caterpillars on Gooseberries — 
simple remedy.—For nearly thirty years I 
have been quite free of caterpillars in two large 
plots of Gooseberries, which I ascribe to having 
a good bunch of Furze, when in flower, placed in 
the centre of each bush. Very few will believe 
in this simple remedy, but if any will try it for 
two or three years, they may find it effectual. 
I leave the bunches in the bushes until Novem. 
ber, and some think that the spines prevent, 
the butterflies being able to get to their usual 
place of depositing their eggs.—J. THOMPSON. 


Seedling Sprouts (B.).—The seedlings are at- 
tacked by a fungus. Clear them off and burn them. I 
cannot tell what is eating your Sweet Peas without know- 
ing something more about them. If you will send me some 
of the caterpillars that are attacking your Pear-trees I 
will tell you what they are and how you can best deal with 
them.—G. 8. 8. 

Snails in garden (J. 7. Bird).—The snails you 
find in your garden no doubt come from the hedges. You 
might lay Cabbage or Lettuce-leaves about to attract 
them, but Ido not know of any wholesale trap. After a 
heavy shower of rain is the best time to look for them. If 
you cannot find anything attacking your Carrots, etc., 
during the day, examine them at night, and send me any 
insects you can find on them.—G. §S. 8. 


Fuchsias diseased (J. Lake ').—Your Fuchsias are 
attacked by a fungus, probably a species of Phyllosticta, 
T should spray the plants with “ Bordeaux mixture ” two 
or three times. To make the mixture, dissolve 3 lb. of 
sulphate of copper in 2 gallons of warm water, slake 2 lb. 
of fresh-burnt lime, make it up to a creamy consistency 
with water, strain, and mix with the copper solution, and 
add 20 gallons of water. Stir thoroughly, and keep all 
mixed ; pick off any leaves which are so bad as to be no 
longer of any use to the plant, and burn them.—G. S. §. 

Lilium candidum diseased (S.). — Your 
Lilium candidum is attacked by a fungus. Try spraying 
with ‘* Bordeaux mixture,” and see reply to “J. Lake” for 
quantity. I will try and find out what the fungus is.— 
G. 8.8. 

Ferns diseased (J. Grims3).—The insect attacking 
your Ferns is a weevil—the black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhyn- 
chus sulcatus). It is a most destructive pest, both asa 
beetle and as a grub. The latter lives on the roots of 
Ferns, Primulas, and many other plants. The beetles 
generally feed at night, and hide themselves carefully 
during the day. Small bundles of Moss or fine hay laid 
about make good places for them to hide in. Theae 
should be opened every morning. Search for the weevils 
at night.—G. 8. 8. 

i ee 
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ORCHIDS. 


THE LONG-SPURRED ORCHID (ANGR- 
CUM SESQUIPEDALE), 


THe Angreecum here figured is one of the most 
extraordinary plants in existence, the structure 
so remarkable that it has attracted the atten- 
tion of all botanists. The specific name would 
seem to imply that the spur attained a length of 
a foot and a half, and although I have never 
seen a flower with a spur of that length, yet in 
good varieties the spur is nearly as long. The 
plant belongs to the distichous-leaved section 
of Orchids, the stem being erect or nearly so, 
covered by the base of the leaves, these being 
of a very distinct glaucous green and the habit 
is such that A, sesquipedale may easily be 
picked out from all other Orchids jn existence, 
whether in or out of flower. The flower-spikes 
appear in the axils of the leaves, usually towards 
the top, and produce from one to about four 
blossoms on each, these, as hinted above, varying 
considerably in size. The colour throughout is 
a pure dead white, and the blossoms last a long 
time in good condition. 

In its native home this Orchid is found grow- 
ing on trees in hot, moist positions, but almost 
fully exposed to the sun. Such plants are said 
to be much freer flowering than others found in 
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“J The Long-spurred Orchid (Angrecum sesquipedale). 


more shady places, but have the disadvantage of 
being without foliage on the greater part of the 
length of the stem. These are obviously far 
from attractive in appearance; therefore in 
cultivation a middle course has to be steered 
between the two extremes. Heat they must 
have summer and winter, and if they do not get 
it very little progress will be made. I have 
seen plants growing finely in a Cattleya-house, 
but it was at a place where the piping was more 
plentiful than anywhere else in the house and 
also in the sunniest part of it. A rather dry 
atmosphere is, I feel confident, of assistance 
rather than otherwise, though of course it would 
not be wise to go to extremes. The roots have 
a great affinity for wood, and will run to a 
great length should they happen to lay hold of 
the stage or any chance piece of this material, 
Not many people would care to makea miniature 
forest. of their Orchid-houses and introduce 
trunks of trees for their roots to lay hold of, 
but were it practicable, I am sure this wouid 
make a splendid medium for the growth of this 
Orchid, the natural roughness of the bark hold. 
ing just the amount of moisture that the roots 
relish, and, moreover, the latter would have the 
opportunity of pushing down towards the base 
where shade and moisture are abundant, the 
leaves at the same time being exposed to the 
influence of sun-heat and light. This is, how- 
ever, for most of us a fanciful picture only, and 
we must make the moat of convenience to hand. 
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The usual method is to plant this Orchid 
in pots of living Sphagnum Moss, providing 
arta drainage, and elevating the plant so as 
to prevent anything like accumulation of mois. 
ture about the base of the stems. I have found 
it rather a difficult subject to transplant, and 
would advise anyone who possesses well- 
established specimens not to disturb them more 
than is absolutely necessary. This applies in a 
greater or less degree to all of the distichous- 
leaved section, such ag Vandas, Aérides, and 
Saccolabiums, but to this Augreecum especially, 
as the roots do not ramify so freely, but prefer 
running in straight lines up and down the inner 
surface of the pots. 


There need be no hesitation, of course, about 
repotting a plant that really needs it, for with 
due care it will take no harm, but at the same 
time it is wise to do this as seldom as possible. 
If clinging closely to the side of the pot, no 
attempt should be made to forcibly remove the 
roots, but the pot should be carefully broken 
and all loose pieces taken away, those with 
roots attached being placed in the new pot. 
The size of the latter will depend more on the 
number of roots than the size of the plant, and 
it is better to give a fairly wide pot and drain 
it well than use a narrower one with a greater 
depth of compost. Every year a, little of the 
surface Moss should be removed and fresh sub- 
stituted, adding a little charcoal to this. Large 
supplies of water are needed while 
the plants are growing, the Sphag- 
num being always kept green. 

ORcHIS. 

Dendrobium Dearej.—Tho 
length of time that this fine species 
remains in flower is remarkable, 
and it is one of the handsomest of 
pure white Orchids. The blossoms 
are produced on bold full trusses 
from the upper part of the pseudo- 
bulbs, a large number appearing on 
each. While making its growth this 
plant delights in copious supplies 
of moisture at the root and in the 
atmosphere, a high temperature 
being also desirable. When the 
growth is complete it should be 
well ripened by removing tho 
plants to a light sunny position in a 
cooler house, the water supply being 
lessened, but not entirely withheld, 





Flowers in the Grass.—In 
the pleasure grounds here is a large 
mass of the Meadow Rockfoil (Saxi- 
fraga granulata), 30: feet long by 
10 feet to 12 feet wide. The plants 
are growing beneath a Lime-tree, 
The Saxifrage is scattered over the 
surface, clustering right up to the 
bole of the tree, and coming up 
through the thin Grass. The flower- 
stems are from 10 inches to 12 inches in lengtb. 
When I took charge of these gardens somo 
eight years ago there was only a small patch of 
the Saxifrage. I make a point of not mowing 
until the foliage has ripened off, and by so doing 
the growth improves every year, and this 
favours the seeding. This useful plant is not 
fastidious as to soil or situation, as I have seen 
it do well in a dry open bed. Another common 
plant I saw a mass of early in the spring, grow- 
ing beside the highway road in this neighbour- 
hood, was the blue trailing Periwinkle. It 
had taken possession of a sunny bank, and 
had spread upwards 40 feet to 50 feet in ona 
mass. As I saw it in full bloom, backed up and 
mixed with common Scolopendriums or Hart’. 
tongue Ferns, it made a charming picture.— 
Jonun Crook. 

Dodecatheon J effrayanum.—Perhaps 
of all the family this is the strongest and most 
robust, and plantsof such a vigorous constitution 
only require to be left alone to produce a really 
good display. The species and varieties of this 
genus do well in peat, and shade and moisture, 
and sometimes in the drier parts of the bog gar- 
den. Atthe same time the fact cannot be too 
widely known that the above-named species 
thrives admirably in the open border ; indeed, 
the finest plants of it we have ever seen had 
flower-stems 20 inches high. These were 
growing luxuriantly where the soil was heavy 
elay. 
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WALL GARDENING. 


Tue best methods of wall gardening very often 
suggest themselves in places where old masonry 
or brickwork has long been left to Nature, and 
especially to the action of the wind and weather. 
{It is difficult to visit any really old ruin, be it 
abbey, priory, church, or castle, without finding 
it more or less clothed with vegetation. At 
Rochester the wild Carnation of Normandy is 
quite at home, and on nearly all old castles the 
golden Wallflower is luxuriant, and very often, 
as on the great bastions at Conway, the red 
Valerian is also quite at home. The old walls 
at Oxford are noted for their vegetation, such as 
the Cheddar Pink, the Purple Toadflax, and 
many other pretty things. Snapdragons and 
all kinds of dwarf Pinks, Eschscholtzias, and 
many of the Campanulas are as happy on old 
damp walls as anywhere, and the same is true 
of the Indian Androsaces, such as A. lanugi- 
nosa and A. sarmentosa. Ihave had Ramondia 
pyrenaica strong and healthy on a shady 
wall for ten or twelve years, and Arenaria 
grandiflora forms fleecy carpets of its white 
flowers as it hangs from the stone pockets on 
the face of the brick walls. Erinus alpinus and 
the alpine Linaria nestle in the old mortar joints 
everywhere, and asso situated they often escape 
our hardest winters unscathed, while those in 
the borders are often killed off by frost and 
damp combined. 

Wherever old walls already exist, one of the | 
best ways of cover- 
ing them with 





various kinds of dwarf Cistus, and Helianthe- 
mum enjoy the sunny side best. Onosma, 
which often fails to grow satisfactorily on an 
ordinary rockery, and often gets killed by frost 
and damp at ground-level, does perfectly in a 
wall pocket, and flowers most profusely every 
year. The topsof large, broad walls and arches 
over gates or doorways may often be adapted 
for the growth of German Iris with very good 
effect, or the Flag Iris and Carnation may be 
planted together, by which a good evergreen 
effect is produced all the year round and two 
flowering periods are obtained. Very pretty 
effects may be also obtained by layering 
shoots and branches of the best flowering wall 
shrubs on to the tops of broad garden walls. 
Thus, where Wistaria, Forsythia, and various 
kinds of Ampelopsis, or Vitis, Ceanothus, or 
Passion-flowers overtop a broad wall, it is easy 
to bend down and layer some of their shoots 
under large sods and a heavy flat stone or two. 
In this way many a straight and stiff wall-top 
may be naturally diversified in outline and 
rendered far more beautiful in the garden land- 
scape. But the methods of wall gardening may 
be varied at will, and will at once suggest them- 
selves to those fond of flowers. I visited a town 
garden the other day which simply consists of a 
flagged and walled-in spce of 30 feet by 15 feet. 
At first sight to an ordinary observer there 


lines and angles, which latterly have been 
superseded by arrangements more natural, more 
elegant, and, generally speaking, more in charac- 
ter with the surroundings. Bedding season is a 
time that has its responsibilities, for after- 
success or failure in the summer’s display 
depends greatly on the manner in which our 
plans are formed, the way in which the colours 
and plants are blended, and the employment of 
such kinds that are suitable to soil and locality. 

Many times I have seen amateurs’ flower 
gardens gay at this time of the year—for a day 
or two; then there has come a provoking frost, 
which, if not sufficiently severe to destroy them 
entirely, has so retarded their progress that 
weeks elapsed before they again commenced 
growing. ‘There are the cold winds so prevalent 
in May, and of which we have recently had our 
full share ; they shrivel up the tender foliage 
and nip the advancing shoots, so that the plants’ 
vigour is seriously weakened. 


PREPARATION OF THE BEDS 


is a matter that must not be neglected. Where 
bulbs have been grown, and the foliage is dying, 
they may be taken up and laid out todry. The 
beds should then be dug and the soil well broken 
up. The question of manure depends largely 
on what is to be grown. With Pelargoniums 
the aim should be to obtain a maximum of bloom 





seemed no chance of planting anything what- 
ever, but the owner happened to be fond of 
flowers, and was determined to have them. In 





vegetation is to 
sow them with 
good fresh seeds. 
One of my meth- 
ods is to sow the 
wall tops every 
year ae a 
rainy period if 
possible. To this 
end I save or ob- 
tain seeds of Eri- 
nus, all kinds of 
Dianthus, Linaria, 
Antirrhinum, Tra- 
chelium, Wall- 
flower, Draba, 
strong - growing 
Saxifrages of the 


rosette or. en- 
crusted section, 
and other suit- 


able things. These 
seeds are all well 
mixed together in 
a basket or box of 











dry soil finely 

sifted, and then 

the whole mix- 

ture, seeds and 

soil together, are 

sown on the wall tops or in the made 
pockets wherever such exist. If the weather 
is dry, the whole surface is watered after 
sowing with a fine rose so as to settle the 
seed and soil well down into the cracks and 
crevices of the wall. Wherever retaining walls 
have to be made against sloping banks of earth, 
it is often easy to form them of rough stones 
and good loamy sods, and in some cases it is best 
to plant such walls as they are being made. 

In some cases walls may be specially con- 
structed and mad*¢ either hollow or pigeon- 
holed, or both, so as to afford root-hold when 
the interstices are filled with good soil. Or 
flat stones may be fixed to the existing faces of 
blank walls, so as to form chinks, pockets, and 
crannies, into which seeds. may be sown or 
plants inserted, as the case may be. It is not 
difficult to fix stones to wall surfaces with large 
nails and a little cement. Two large nails are 
driven into the wall joints so as to support the 
stone temporarily in its position, and then the 
cement is used to fix it permanently in its place, 
after which the nails may be withdrawn if 
necessary. 

One of the handsomest of all our wall plants 
is the pure white Campanula isophylla alba, 
hanging down in flowery masses, 2 feet or more, 
in front of a shady wall. All the dwarf Bell- 
flowers, Ramondia, and small-growing Ferns 
are happiest on the damp and shady side 
of walls, but Erjnus, Linaria, Dianthus, 


A wall garden of flowers. 


and a minimum of rank growth, and to do this 
it is best not to apply any strong manure. 
Leaf-mould is excellent, and the fiprous roots 
of the Pelargo- 
nium enjoy it 
immensely, but if 
manure is used 
in the case of any 
beds where the 
soil is impover- 
ished by the roots 
of surrounding 
trees, let it be of 
a littery nature 
and thoroughly 
decomposed. Pan- 
sies, on the other 
hand, which are 
now used so large- 
ly for bedding, 
enjoy a little cool- 
ing manure, which 
prolongs the flow- 
ering period, par- 
ticularly if the 
season is _ dry- 
That from the 
cowshed is prefer- 
able, and it should 
be dug in suttici- 
ently deep so that 
the roots at plant- 





som: places the walls were covered with Ampe- | 
lopsis of different kinds planted in boxes and 
tubs in the corners, while the bare walls had 
been roughly shelved, and plants are grown 
in boxes of earth so as to hide both walls and 
shelves. There was a combination of Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia) and Campanula isophylla 
alba, and on the shady side of the little yard 
some of the rarer British Ferns were very fresh 
and beautiful. Polypodium trichomanoides, 
Osmunda regalis, and several Polystichums were 
exquisitely green and luxuriant. 

There is really no limit to the plants that 
lend themselves to wall gardening in all sorts 
of aspects and situations. Even some of the 
choicer kinds of alpines may be grown on walls 
by the aid of a copious water supply, and a 
hose-pipe connection with the water-main is 
often a great advantage, as there is naturally a 
considerable amount of evaporation from all 
exposed wall surfaces. B. 





PREPARING FOR THE SUMMER 
GARDEN. 


As the end of May approaches the attention of 
all gardeners is turned towards the important 
operation of beautifying flower-beds for the 
summer months. In this tastes differ and 
fashions are ever changing. At one period it 
was difficult to find any display of summer- 
bedding that was not formal and in some cases 





Qnogma tauricum, Androgace lanuginosa, and 


decidedly artificial. That was the ageof straight 


ing-time are not 

inserted directly 

into it. Poor soil 
may also be enriched for the accommodation of 
Dahlias and some kinds of annuals. I do not 
wish to assert that the amateur must do nothing 
at present in the way of planting. On the other 
hand, hardy plants may be got out, and will be 
all the better for planting. Itis a great mistake 
to leave Calceolarias too long in their winter 
quarters, as they get leggy and unshapely 
instead of being of that sturdy, bushy character 
that foretells dwarf habit and abundance of 
bloom. Where they are to be planted in a mass 
the beds may be prepared and the operation 
performed without delay, and where they are 
required for intermixing with plants of more 
tender habit they should have been removed to 
a nursery-bed several weeks ago. Pansies may 
also be planted for edgings, and the blooms kept 
removed as they fade. ‘I'he variety of Pansies 
is now legion; but if the amateur has three 
distinct colours—say, white, blue, and yellow, 
he will have sufficient for his requirements. For 
dwarf habit and free-blooming qualities there are 


\few better than Countess of Hopetoun, Blue 


King, and Ardwell Gem. White Antirrhi- 
nums (Snapdragons) and 

PENTSTEMONS should be removed to their sum- 
mer quarters now. Perhaps the last-named 
plants are not appreciated by amateurs to the 
extent they ought to be. With the former a 
good strain of dwarf habit is requisite, and 
having obtained it, the plants are easilyincreased 





by the insertion of cuttings in a sheltered posi- 
tion in the autumn. a: 
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FERNS, 


GLEICHENIAS. 


UNLIKE many Ferns, during the winter months 
the Gleichenias require a liberal supply of water, 
not so much, of course, as when growth is more 
active. They are very shallow-rooting Ferns ; 
hence they suffer sooner than one might be led 
to expect. The majority of the roots are to be 
found near the surface ; therefore it is much the 
best to grow the plants in pans. It is never advis- 
able to let the plants suffer from want of water. 
In this respect they are almost as sensitive as 
the Tree Ferns. When water- 
ing them I prefer to use a fine 
rose upon the can, so as to 
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FERN-FRONDS FOR CUTTING. 


FERNS are amongst the most beautiful and 
popular of all plants, and some of them are 
extremely valuable to supply fronds for cutting 
to mix with flowers in almost every form of 
arrangement, in bouquets of all kinds, and in the 
filling of vases, etc., for table and room decora- 
tion. To have Fern-fronds in good and lasting 
condition special treatment is required to get 
them of stout texture and firm, for without 
these qualities they wither and fade in a very 
short time. The chief point is to grow the 
plants freely and well in a moist, genial atmos- 


are also very charming, and form a capital back- 
ground for two or three flowers to wear in the 
button-hole, their shape, size, and spread just 
fitting them for the purpose. This variety 
looks well in a small wire-basket or perforated 
Cocoa-nut shell, through which the fronds find 
their way and produce a very pretty effect. 
This Fern does remarkably well in a greenhouse 
fan pare tare. The boldest of the Adiantums is 
A. Farleyense, the colour of the fronds of 
which is unique, varying in tint aczording to age. 
Unfortunately, these fronds are not very lasting 
in a cut state, but as an ornamental pot plant 





A. Farleyense is unrivalled. For dressing 
épergnes or large glasses Adian- 
tum tenerum and A. concinnum 
latum are the most striking, 





ensure all the soil being 
thoroughly well moistened. In 
cases where the rhizomes and 
surface roots are somewhat 
bare and too much exposed, a 
sprinkling of sand and peat or 
leaf-soil, will protect them. 
These parts of the plants need 
to be kept moist; if the 
rhizomes suffer, the future 
crop of young fronds there- 
from will be correspondingly 
weak. There will not, as a 
rule, be much active growth in 
winter, although a few kinds 
rarely take much rest. The 
first opportunity should be 
taken to thoroughly examine 
the plants for insect pests. In 
some instances the brown-scale 
is troublesome ; this should be 
dislodged by the careful use of 
a small pointed stick. It isa 
tedious process, but as insecti- 
cides are out of the question 
in a liquid state for fear. of 
injury, it must be done. 
Fumigation will remove the 
thrips where these are found 
troublesome, and that without 
injury to the plants) The 
‘hs and tender forms of the 
rown-scale will also be killed 
by about three gentle fumiga- 
tions. I do not, however, 
think the old brown ones 
would be much affected. 
Whilst most of the Gleich- 
enias prefer a dry atmosphere, 
there are two notable excep- 
tions ; these are G. flabellata 
(quite a cool species) and G. 
dichotoma, which thrives best 
in warmth. Both of these may 
be syringed freely ; thus in 
their case the thrips can be 
kept down. In most instances 
the growths will now be very 
dense. When any fronds be- 
gin to fade or turn brown they 
should be carefully cut away, 
taking care not to injure the 
leading growths in so doing, 
as these will extend from year 
t> year almost indefinitely. 
This work is better done with 
a pair of Grape-scissors than 
with a knife. In any case 
where the fronds are over- 
thick and they can be regu- 
lated, this also should be done ; 
whilst if re-tying and staking 
are essential, these, too, should 
be seen to whilst there is time 
to spare to do it carefully and 
well. For the winter, a night 
temperature of from 40 degs. to 45 degs. will 
suit them well, save in the case of G, dichotoma, 
which I prefer to grow in an ordinary stove, by 
which treatment it develops much finer fronds. 
It often makes good growth during the winter- 
time, and at all times looks thriving if well cared 
for. The others cannot be hurried in their 
growth. G. Mendeli is an interesting kind (see 
illustration), R. 
te 


Hart’s-tongue Fern in Ireland.—In GARDENING, 
April 17, itis mentioned the Scolopendriums need more 
water than the majority of F erns, but in the neighbour- 
hood of Sligo the common Hart’s-tongue Fern is very 
abundant, abel in very dry positions on hilly ground 
of thellimestone ormation, and I have never geen finer 
plante of it anywhere elae.—W. MM. 


Gleichenia Mendeli. 











phere, and also to afford them plenty of light by 
placing them near the glass, where they can 
also have abundance of air, which assists greatly 
in hardening the stems and bringing about their 
maturity, for if cut before they arrive at that 
stage they will not last any time. The most 
choice Fern for bouquets is, | think, Adiantum 
gracillimum, the fronds of which are somewhat 
smaller than those of the well-known Adiantum 
cuneatum and the leaflets are more minute. 
The British Maiden-hair (Adiantum Capillus- 
veneris) is very well adapted indeed for working 
in with cut-flowers ; with the tips of the fronds 
peeping out amonget the blossoms, the effect is 
charming. The fronds of Adiantum setosum 


From a photograph by Mr. C. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 


but to be durable when so used 
they must be fully developed 
and ‘‘ripe.” The first-named 
of these is a very handsome 
species, after the way of A. 
cuneatum, but larger, and 
having a less number of leaflets. 
All these Adiantums admit of 
ready increase by division, 
which is best carried ont early 
in the year, just as they are 
starting into growth, as then 
the injured parts soon heal 
over and the young plants 
become quickly established. 
The soil best adapted- for 
Adiantums and most other 
Ferns is a mixture of tough 
turfy peat and loam, in the 
proportion of two-thirds of the 
former to one of the latter, to 
which a good sprinkling of 
sharp silver-sand should be 
added to keep the whole 
porous. To ensure a free 
drainage—a great point in 
Fern cultivation—nothing is 
better than ordinary crocks 
made of broken flower-pots, of 
which at best not less than 
1 inch in depth should he 
placed in the bottoms of the 
smaller pots, and double that 
quantity in those of a larger 
size. Although Ferns take and 
require a deal of water when 
well rooted and in full growth, 
they only need just sufficient 
water during the earlier stages 
to keep the soil moist—a condi- 
tion that may be maintained 
by frequent syringing of the 
paths, etc., which, by creating 
a moist atmosphere around the 
plants, is highly favourable to 
their healthy development. 
Next in point of merit for cut- 
ting purposes to the Adian- 
tums just mentioned is the 
Onychium lucidum, a_ Fern 
which bears rather plumy, 
slenderly divided, shining, 
deep green fronds, remarkable 
for their feathery lightness and 
elegance. Grown up near the 
glass where they get plenty of 
light and air, they become firm 
and stand well in a cut state; 
and removing the fronds does 
the plants little harm, as they 
produce others freely and in 
rapid succession. Pteris serru- 
lata is another Fern that asso- 
ciates well with flowers, and 
it is a very hardy kind that 
succeeds well in a greenhouse 

temperature, as does also Pteris cretica and its 

variegated form, albo-lineata, both of which are 

most valuable in a out state. These Pteris 

Ferns send up great numbers of fronds, the 

fertile ones being taller and narrower than those 

that are barren, which are serrated at the edges 

and much the best looking. Pteris scaberula is 

a great favourite with many, but, beautiful as 

it is ag an ornamental object in pots and baskets, 

I do not care for the fronds when cut, as, 

although finely divided, they are not loose and 

open enough. The habit of the plant, however, 

renders it peculiarly adapted for pe § and 

e 





trailing over the edges of rocks, or the sides of 
pots or pans suspended, conditions under which 
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it is seen to advantage. Another elegant Fern 
for cutting is Davallia tenuifolia, something like 
Onychium lucidum, but even more striking and 
beautiful than that well-known kind. B. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
ENGLISH IRISES. 
Few flowers in spring are so 
beautiful, or so delightfully fragrant as the 
reticulated Iris and its varieties, and although | 
it is with the greatest difficulty kept alive even, 
in some districts so strong has the love for | 
this beauty grown that people who cannot grow | 
it out-of-doors manage to have a few pots for | 
the conservatory, and for such a purpose it has | 
few equals. The old idea of cultivating these | 
bulbous Irises as we do Squills and Meadow | 
Saffrons has long since exploded. They require | 
frequent lifting, and the better they are stored | 
and drier the greater will be the success, Our 
summers are too cold and wet to leave such | 
bulbs in the ground, and covering over with 
glass frames is not nearly so effective as lifting. 
Another practice which tells against their suc- 
cessful culture is early planting; these bulbs 
should never be planted before late autumn or | 
even mid-winter. In the first place, they have 
a hetter chance of being thoroughly dried, and | 
in the second place, little or no leaf-growth is 
made to be destroyed by the 
severe frosts in winter. 
They should be encouraged, 
however, to make root-growth, 
and this will be greatly facilitated 
by a covering of leaves or loose 
Pine - branches in hard, frosty 
weather. This applies more or 
less to all the bulbous species, and 
even in the case of the English 
and Spanish race of bulbous Irises 
I have seen many fine beds and 
groups destroyed by frosts, the 
result of teo early planting. Too 
early planting causes the foliage 
of the Spanish Iris to brown and 
wither at flowering-time, and this 
may be to a great extent avoided 
by planting in the latter end of 
September or October instead of 
in August. Both the Spanish and 
English Irises are more largely 
grown in gardens than any of the 
other species, and the perfection 
reached by raisers of these new 
varieties in the marvellous colours 
and markings, and the curious 
blends and blotchings, entitles 
them to a first place amongst 
hardy bulbs. They are not only 
more easily grown, but they are 
less subject to disease than, for 
instance, the forms of I. reticu- 
lata, which simply refuse to grow 
at all in some localities, and 
although this disease may be 
somewhat retarded by lifting and careful | 
storing, it is very difficult to eradicate, and in 
wet seasons carries the bulbs off by the thousand. 
The English Irises are more robust and with- 
stand the rigour of an Eaglish winter and wet 
summer much better than the others, The 
name English Iris seems to have been applied 
to I. xiphioides in the very early days of ‘bulb 
culture. It is a native of the Pyrenees, with a 
very limited distribution, and it appears that 
the bulbs were introduced from there to Bristol 
and thence to Holland, where it was called 
English Iris. It is a most charming summer | 
. 5 
bulb ; the intense blues, the pure whites, and the 
various markings and blotchings of the flowers 
ave extremely effective in groups and never fail | 
to attract attention, There is a curious form | 
called Thunderbolt of a dusky dull colour, | 


welcome, s0/ 








| varieties its superiority is at once clear. 
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large groups may be had, so quickly are they 
| increased from offsets. They may also be raised 
from seeds. 


A new Forget-me-not.—I send you a 
few plants of Myosotis alpestris gracilis, as 
'it does not seem to be known in England. 
The advantages I claim for it is its dwarf 
and compact habit, and its free - blooming 
qualities, as you will see by the plants 
forwarded. When seen in the beds with other 
For 
spring bedding, growing as it does so much like 
the Lobelia pumila, it should be of the greatest 
value to gardeners. On the journey some of the 
blooms may have faded, so kindly make 
allowance for this. These are grown in the open 
ground,—F, C. Heinumann, Lrfuri, Germany. 

** A very bright coloured variety, but 
probably of M. sylvatica, which is very near to 
M. alpestris. The plants sent were compact 
and covered with flowers. <A pretty garden 
plant. 


Pansy Countess of Kintore, etc.— 
There are certain of the so-called Violas 
(Pansies) that are most admirably described as 
tufted, but this is not one of them. It has a 
loose, spreading habit, yet when in bloom in 
quantity it is exceedingly pretty. But there 
are some newer varieties of this pisbald section 





English Irises. 


that have a better habit, notably Iona, dark 
blue, blotched white; Mrs. H. Bellamy, purple 
and lavender-blue; and The Mearns, plum, 
edged white. These are three lovely parti- 
coloured varieties, having fine flowers and 
generally an excellent habit. T'o have them at 
their best for the summer it is wisest to put in 
cuttings into a frame or under handlights early 
in September, or failing these, then in fine soil 
that has a good portion of sharp white sand 
intermixed, under a north wall or fence where 
it is shaded from the sun, Once rooted the 
plants will stand all the winter, and may be 
transplanted in the spring.—D. 


~ 


Hedgehogs. —If ‘‘Clifton” leaves the 
hedgehogs to find their own winter quarters, I 


which seoms to have been well known to Parkin- | think they will be all right. We have very fine 
~ © : - s | . . 

oe gi Ih pc It is said to be a hybrid | specimens in our garden, and some of them are 

es bw he the Eng ie Iris and I. filifolia, but of | very old. They like meat very much, and are 
iis nothing very definite is known. It rarely | greed rer thei i a 

sebaed: mh em — y | greedy over their milk, We find them most 
ee 2 t8n ion, and is grown chiefly out | useful in clearing the garden of pests, but we 

ee ~ Xiphion (the Spanish Iris), from | never touch them, Let them go their own way 

Spain, Portugal, and Algiers, is one of the finest | all the year round.—Lotty. 

and most variable types of bulbous Irises. It | Pp ; F Hy 

includes all the colours of the rainbow, some of ay rule Jeponica.is sigsrsaabby rub Ae large 


per yew : | fleshy roots near the water, and in this position the plant 
tae varieties being very remarkable from the is now blooming in many places, its horis of brilliant 
curious blendings of these peculiar shades, | crimson flowers being very effective. Raised from seed 


They may all bo obtaine “ana ]}, | and planted a dozen or more in a group, and in quite 
: Resse d readily of any bulb | moist ground, this is a really grand Primrose that bites 


merchant for a few pence, and in a few years | put little trouble, 
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MOSS ROSES. 


THE very name of Moss Rose recalls to many of 
us scenes in our childhood’s days when these 
Roses and the Maiden’s Blush occupied a con- 
spicuous place in nearly every garden in the 
land. Naturally the wealth of beautiful varie- 
ties of the Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Hybrid Per- 
petuals, etc., has been the cause of the deposi- 
tion of many old favourites. The question is 
often put to me, ‘‘ Do you grow the Moss Roses 
now? I very seldom see any ;” and I am forced 
to admit that their cultivation has been sadly 
neglected. This charming class of Rose appears 
to have escaped the notice of hybridists, but if 
they try to improve the flower at the expense 
of its great attraction—the Moss-like growths 
enveloping it—then I would say, ‘* Leave well 
alone.” Doubtless, a rich crimson and a yellow 
variety with the Moss-like growth of the com- 
mon pink would be hailed with delight by all 
lovers of the queen of flowers. 

The culture of Moss Roses is not at all diffi- 
cult. If dwarfs or bushes are desired I would 
recommend them to be either on own roots or 
budded on seedling Brier, but I think they 
appear to the best advantage when budded upon 
short standards with stems about 2 feet high. 
The Moss Rose delights in a rich fibrous loam 
with plenty of well-decayed manure added,-and 
the plants should be transplanted every three 
or four years—as, indeed, all Roses should be 
—t maintain the vigour of growth s9 essential 
to their success, and to ward off the mildew, a 
fungus to which they are very much addicted. 
If grown in a border, and a portion of them 
transplanted each year, we should thus prolong 
the flowering period very considerably. 

At pruning-time the knife must be used 
rather severely, excepting in the case of the 
very vigorous kinds, and the growths should 
be well-thinned in May’ to admit air freely to 
the centre of the plant. Ample room should be 
afforded when planting, as they speedily develop 
into huge bushes and trees. A good dressing 
of well-decayed manure applied in autumn and 
forked in in spring will be of great assistance 
in building up the buds. Many of us find in 
the winter months that we have an accumula- 
tion of liquid-manure in the tanks placed near 
the manure heap. If this liquid is poured on to 
the Rose-beds, giving the Moss Roses a good 
share, we shall have no cause to regret doing so. 
Some varieties, such as the Common Pink, 
Crested, and Crimson Globe, make grand 
standards to plant on lawns, and these will 
quickly make large heads and be a considerable 
attraction during the month of June. Pyramids 
or pillars could also be produced by planting 
alongside walks some of the very vigorous kinds, 
such as Comtesse de Murinais, Blanche Moreau, 
and the varieties named above. If trained in 
pyramidal form very little pruning, if any, will 
be required until the plants are five or six years 
old, bat if the growths get too crowded these 
must, of course, be well thinned out. 

Hedges formed of the common Moss have a 
beautiful effect when growing freely, and this 
variety could also be used to advantage in the 
wild garden. The plants should be on own roots 
and allowed to ramble at will. Some varieties 
are reputed to be perpetual, but this appellation 
is rather misleading, for to be perpetual we 
naturally should expect to see flowers produced 
in autumn. 

I append a list of a dozen varieties which I 
consider worth cultivating. There are many 
other varieties, but the list given below is repre- 
sentative of all the colours at present obtained. 
I have placed them in their order of merit, so 
that if only one can be grown it should be the 
first named, and so on. 

Common Pink. — Buds beautifully mossed. 
Too well known to need description. 

BuancHe Moreav.—Fine paper-white, the 
Moss-like growth being of a peculiar dark green 
colour, forming a beautiful contrast to the white 
flowers. 

LitrLe Gem has flowers of a deep pink colour 
and very small; the tiny buds are freely pro- 
duced and are very mossy. It is a splendid 
variety for pot culture. 

Crestmep.—A clear rose colour, the flowers 
being enveloped in a peculiar Parsley-like growth 
of a very striking appearance. ae 

“Wuirtr Batn.—An old favourite, and in some 
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respects the best white, but not quite so 
vigorous as Blanche Moreau. 
CrLInA.—Rich crimson, well mossed, and 


produced in panicles of eight or nine blooms 
each. 


COMTESSE DE 


THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


THe GREEN VARIETIES. 
Morinals.— White, 


with panicles of blooms eight or nine in number, | Sometimes they fail to geta 
well thrown out from the stem. 


large and free. the plant, and the latter in return gives them 


Mur. Wm. Pavun.—Bright rose, free bloom. | Wealth of leafage, but few fruits. Anote appeared 
on the cream or white varieties a few weeks ago, 

Crimson GLope.—Quite a new departure in | ete neds confine my note to the green 
aida Bait dh “fl ety kiny fal nat hib;. | *¥Pes and culture, treating the latter also from 
a ay rl ta ma Re ad b ds : il an ornamental point of view, as the Marrow 
tion size, of a rich crimson colour, and buds we makes a good screen or shelter when given a 
proper position. Some prefer the one illustrated 
(the Long Green) for exhibition, but it isa matter 
The sure test 
as regards quality is quick growth, not coarse. 
When a Marrow is allowed to perfect 
Mur. Epovarp Ory.—Rosy-carmine, large | seeds it is past its best. Itshould be used when 
> quite young, and this allows the plant to pro- 

I am aware the 


question of fruiting may be thought simple, but 
Treatment of Tea Roses in pots | some amateurs delight in allowing their plants 


ing, and the most perpetual of any. 


mossed. 


Lanet.—Deep rose, almost crimson, and fairly 
well mossed. 

GLOIRE DES Movussuuses.—Beautiful blush- 
pink, large and full. 


of taste, and judges often differ. 
ness. 


and well mossed. : 
duce a much. heavier crop. 








(Vemo).—It is too late to prane either of the 


to produce extra-sized fruits, and wonder wh 
pet-Roses you name, 





Long Green Vegetable Marrow. From a photograph by Mr. Parren, Northgate-street, Canterbury, 


taking great care Lo avoid extreme fluctuations fruits are needed, allow one or tivo plants to 
of temperature and draughts. By the end of produce them, keeping others closely cropped, 

July they may be stood out-of-doors to ripen and rie The system of growing Marrows on & mass of 
solidify the growths. At this time they will| rich manures came from the idea that plants 
need careful watering to avoid drought and at|to do well need such treatment. The best 
the same time not unduly encourage new| crops we have are grown on the flat with 
growths. In November repot in arich compost, | only a spadeful of decayed manure round the 
only giving a slight shift, and proceed to prune | roots at planting. If we look at the market 
by cutting away all weak and lateral growths, | growers who grow Marrows” by the acre, there 
especially from the centre. Stronger shoots may | 15 little manure—the growth is strong, short, and 
be cut back two-thirds of their length, always | @ mass of fruit at nearly every joint. There is, 
arranging for the terminal eye or bud to point |if one may term it, no running away of leaf- 
outwards. Yours is an excellent, selection, but | growths, each plant being of compact growth, 
we would like to see Mme. Falcot, Niphetos, | and regular cutting gives the plants a chance to 
and especially G, Nabonnand among them. perfect a succession of fruit. It may be urged 


: ! that Marrows are grown as 
Roses for greenhouse (4 Novice).— ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
The first four Roses you name are excellent for | . va ee cSt are 
spring blooming ; but the bulk of their flowerg | 12 addition to their fruit. Certainly, but grown 
would generally be over before the middle of | thus one cannot class them as profitable, If used 
May. We would discard Marie d’Orleans and | thus fewer fruits will be produced. I know 
Etoile de Lyon, replacing them with G, | they have their value as a cover, and few plants 
Nabonnand and Francisca Kriiger. Your|®re more useful to Oe rubbish - heaps or 
temperature is quite high snough for any | wasightly corners. Grown thus, if fruits are 
Roses. If you will send us a flower and leaf of | needed, my advice is, do not plant in a mass of 
your white Rose we will name it for you, It is | rank manure, also plant so that full light and 
almost impossible to decide from a written ; 8U2 may reach the growth. I saw these plants 
description. last year In an amateurs garden used as a 
Marechal Niel Rose (K. EH. H.).—Prune now, | Screen to divide the flower garden from the 
cutting out weakly wood and ‘any shoots that have | Vegetable plot with excellent results. They 
flowered, were fruiting well, but the fruits were cut 





shaded | Now is the season for planting, and amateurs 
pink, very showy and free, each shoot crowned | can often grow this vegetable to perfection. 


good crop in return 
for labour bestowed, but this is partly through 
SALET,—Blush-pink, with a deep rose centre, | errors of judgment—in fact, they are too kind to 


Grow them on steadily, they do not continue bearing freely. If large 


find 2, home. 


small and the plants given ample attention in 
the way of food and moisture. 

For cover, or to form a screen, the trailing 
kinds are most useful. Few are better than the 
Long White and Long Green, and a little 
shelter at planting is well repaid; indeed, a 
necessity in our variable climate, as the plants 
are very tender. Much depends upon the 
condition of the plants when plaited. Ifdrawn 
or not well hardened they suffer. I prefer to 
raise them in cold-frames, as growth is then 
more sturdy and the plants do not receive a 
check when planting, but it is well to add that, 
raised thus, one must be very sparing of mois- 
ture until the plants have made three or four 
leaves, as the seed decays if too moist at the 
stirt. Another plan to get a succession of fruits 
is to raise a second lot of plants at the end of 
Jane. These, if placed in good soil, will fruit 
freely till cut down by frost, and I notice earlier 
plints become exhausted by the end of August 
when cropped heavily. Prince Albert is a very 
good green variety, not so large a fruit as the 
Long Green, but a splendid cropper. This I 
find of superior table quality to the Green Bush 
variety ; the latter is a good cropper, and worth 
growing where variety is valued. Planting out 
may be done at any date from now, and the 
plants require more moisture when in full vigour, 


Red-spider soon cripples the plant if moisture is 
lacking, Ge We 
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SEAKALE FOR LATE USE. 


Ths is one of the very best vegetables that can 
be grown, and deserves to be more cultivated by 
gardeners. It can be had in use for more than 
six months together, and this through the 
period when choice vegetables are scarce. It is 
a vegetable that can be grown by anyone, as it 
will succeed in any situation not overhung by 
trees, and it is not expensive to grow, although 
some people think it is. 

A late supply may be had very easily. Inour 
own garden the late is quite as valuable as the 
early Seakale, and being much appreciated, I 
make a point of keeping the supply as long as 
possible. Some three years ago I planted some 
root-cuttings ona north border at the foot of 
Pear-trees. The roots ef the trees prevented 
me working the soil deeply. Accordingly 
( planted short thongs, keeping them about an 
inch under ground. ‘hese were planted about 
10 inches all over the border. The object was 
to get as much as possible of nice useful Seakale 
fromthe space. After two seasons’ growth, this 
year I placed a deep, thick coating of sifted 
coal-ashes over the whole bed early in the new 
year. As the growth advances the ashes are 
raised over the growth. By.so doing, I began 
cutting from this bed on April 19h, and shall 
have enough to keep one fairly we linto May. 
[ was surprised to see how nice and white and 
tender was the growth. Nor does it get dirty 
but the reverse, as when it is washed in clear 
water one would never think it grew in ashes, 
JouN Crook, Forde Abbey Gardens. 








Karly Potatoes.—The recent bitterly cold 
winds and sharp white frosts have again taught 
us the lesson that the Potato, in spite of its 
having been grown in Britain for 300 years, 
still remains a tender exotic, and great breadths 
of tops well through the ground, and even 
several inches in height, have either been 
severely cut down or so much injured that 
growth has been thrown back two or three 
weeks. This harm has been less in the south, 
but greater in northerly districts. I suppose 
we shall never learn the value of patience in 
regard to Potato-planting, but we ought, all the 
same, to know that well-sprouted sets planted 
at the end of April will usually escape injury 
from frost and come away unchecked and b- 
quite as early in tubering and cropping ag any 
planted a month earlier. Soil and air are both 
warmer, growth is far more rapid, and tuber 
crop is larger. It is a}l a matter of good pre- 
paration and wise patience. —A. Dean, 

Utilising Celery ridges.—The plan of 
throwing out Celery trenches as early as possible 
is a profitable one, as the intervening spaces 
come in useful for growing on any quick-matur- 
ing crops of vegetables or salads. I generally 
devote part of mine to small sorts of Cabbages, 
Walcheren Broccoli, while on others Lettuces 
Small seeds glso, such as th> 
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general run of winter stuff, may be sown where 
other ground is scarce, as these will all be 
cleared off before any earthing up takes place. 
Some gardeners sow their Lettuces on the 
ridges and merely thin out the seedlings to the 
required distances instead of transplanting, 
this answering very well so long as the thinning 
is done when the plants are quite small.—J. C. 

Late sowing of Runner Beans.—In 
garden management, as in most other things, 
cultivators get into fixed grooves, and this 
applies more particularly to sowing vegetables, 
and especially to Runner Beans. In several 
districts where I have been the rule has been to 
sow these the first week in May. ‘This does very 
well if an average season for the first sowing, 
but often a week later would be better. Every- 
one who wants a continued supply over a long 
period should sow, whatever the quantity may 
be, twice at least, and in some instances three 
times would be moreadvantageous. My method 
is to sow about the middle of May and again a 
month later. By so doing we are never short 
till frost destroys them. The sowing made in 
June comes in full bearing just as the first is on 
the wane. I sow mine in land worked 23 feet 
deep, with a good supply of decayed vegetable 
matter mixed into the bottom spit. Last year 
they were 12 feet high. If a very late supply is 
wanted, then a sowing may be made early in 
July, where they can be protected.—J. Crook. 

Frosted Potato tops.—Those growers 
of Potatoes who took the precaution to draw 
fine surface soil up to and partially over the 
precocious tops, have already found the benefit 
of their labour, whilst tops not so protected 
have been in exposed places cut to the ground ; 
those earthed have the stems uninjured, and 
they are already breaking new growth, and will 
soon recover from the check. In all cases it is 
well to go over the tops and pick off the frosted 
leaves, not only to secure neatness, but also to 
check any descent of the vitiated sap into the 
still healthy stems below. Generally Potato 
growers have had a useful lesson with respect to 
the unwisdom of planting too early ; but not one 
in a thousand will next year regard it. Still, 
those who, planting well-prepared sets later, 
escaped harm to their crops, are gainers.—A. D. 


Onions and Carrots.—Both these roots 
are in the young stage of growth very sus- 
ceptible to the attacks of maggots, a fact too 
many have reason to know, Tho harsh, drying 
winds and cold nights now prevailing assist the 
maggots in doing mischief, because they so much 
check growth. ‘The best plan, where it is prac- 
ticable, to help the plant to move is to give 
twice a week moderate soakings with soot- 
water, as not only will that help to destroy the 
maggot, but will also stimulate growth of the 
plants. A very small quantity of paraffin may 
be stirred in with the water, but it is an 
ingredient easily abused. It is unwise whilst 
the nights are so cold to water in the evening. 
Preferably the watering should be done about 
seven o'clock in the morning or four o’clock in 
the afternoon. After the soil has partly dried 
hoe deeply between the rows of plants to check 
evaporation by hot sunshine.—A. D. 





29.—Trapping Sparrows.—No doubt 
the most merciful method of thinning sparrows 
is toshoot them, They are terrible pests, and 
in the neighbourhood of houses or barnyards, 
and especially in and near towns, they do 
immense mischief—far beyond any assumed 
good they do. So bad is their case that the 
Board of Agriculture has quite thrown over the 
house sparrow, because it is a veritable farm and 
garden pest. The birds are so cunning that 
nothing they can see will alarm them. Black 
cotton or thread, not visible until touched, does 
alarm them, but such sort of protection cannot 
always be furnished, neither can fish-netting 
be in all cases, Traps to catch the sparrows 
singly would be of little good. The best method 
seems to be to entice them down into clusters 
by laying small corn or seeds in a yard, and 
shooting the birds wholesale.—D. 

Tufted Pansy Blue Gown.—Old plants 
of this beautiful sort are covered with charming 
little blue flowers, and prove conclusively that 
this is one of the very best Tufted Pansies for bed- 
ding. It is useful as an edging to a wide border, 
st its form of growth is just that of a carpeting 
plans 





fied in stating that plants of this type are seen 
in better condition after the first year. In many 
instances these are considerably over a foot in 
diameter, and are very effective, especially so 
when massed.—D. B. C. 


BEGONIAS OUT-OF-DOORS, 


Tue Tuberous Begonia, when it does well, is 
certainly one of the most lasting and brilliant of 
bedding-out plants. It grows into a very strong 
plant, about 18 inches wide and 18 inches high, 
with stiff, broad foliage and immense flowers 
carried well above it. As it will not grow in 
every kind of soil and under every kind of treat- 
ment, I should like to inform the readers of 
GARDENING how they can succeed well with 
it if they do not possess a soil which is naturally 
suited to it. 

I have heard many people say that they cannot 
grow Begonias in a satisfactory way out-of-doors, 
and though in some gardens I have seen splendid 
ones which left nothing to be desired, in many 
others I have seen small plants which were called 
Begonias, but which no more resemble what a 
Begonia-plant should be than Narcissus nanus 
resembles a Narcissus Empress. 

I have discovered that it is not climate upon 
which a Begonia depends. in moist summers 
and places it does best, provided it has good 
drainage at its roots; but if watered if the 
weather is very dry it does remarkably well, 
and smoke does not affect it. What it depends 
upon is soil and a thorough root drainage. 

For several years I tried to grow them by 
raising tubers in a greenhouse, and then plant- 
ing them out in beds which had been well dug 
and manured. The soil was rich and rather 
stiff, and this treatment did not succeed. I 
live in rather a smoky neighbourhood, and at 
first I thought it was the smoke. But I 
knew a garden in Ireland. where the Begonias 
were asight worth seeing, and I made up my 
mind not to give up the attempt to grow them in 
mine. I found that Begonias in pots need free 
drainage, a fibrous soil and bone-dust manure, so 
I had all the soil taken out of one of my beds 
about 20 inches deep. Then I had broken-up sods, 
in rather large pieces, with some stable-manure 
amongst them, put at the bottom of the hole 
thus formed. These would occupy about 8 inches 
of the 20inches. The remaining 12 inches (and 
about 3 inches above them towards the centre 
of the bed, but no more—I am no believer in 
raised béds so far as the well-being of the plants 
in them is concerned) I had filled in with this 
mixture: one and a half parts well-rotted leaf- 
mould, one and a quarter parts of soil, half a 
part coarse sand, and the remaining quarter 
part of rotted manure. T'o this I added about 
7 lb. of bone-meal toa bed about 2 yards square. 
In this I planted my Begonias, with the result 
that they flourished. I have always planted my 
bedding Begonias thus since. 

Now as to treatment previous to planting. 
I buy, in the first instance, tubers of bedding 
Begonias, and I strongly recommend good ones 
to be bought with flowers carried erect. I 
believe in these bought tubers much more than 
I do in growing from seed. The result is more 
uniform and altogether better. After the first 
year these must be taken up as soon as the first 
frosts appear, and kept in the clumps of soil 
which surround them. Under the staga in a 
greenhouse is the best place to store them, and 
they must never be allowed to get quite dust 
dry, or they will shrivel up. On the other 


hand, they must be kept from damp 
or they will rot. Nearly dry, but not 
quite, is the best treatment. In February 


they must be taken out of these clumps of soil, 
put into a mixture of soil, leaf-mould, and sand 
ina shallow box and started in a greenhouse, 
Avoid very much water until the leaves begin to 
appear, but keep watering slightly until then. 
When the leaves appear cut out the eyes like 
you would in Potatoes, and plaat these in pots 
separately (in soil as before directed). Be sure 
there is a good drainage at the bottom of the 
pot, and that each eys has a piece of rooted 
tuber attached to it; then water well and con- 
atantly and keep near the light. If once they 
are allowed to draw up and become weak the 
Begonias are spoilt for that year. They will 
never be really satisfactory after a bad start 
like that. 

In planting the tubers let the crown appear 


The raiser of this variety is quite justi- | jast above the surface of the soil, but in plant- 
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ing the started eyes the crown of the tuber 
beneath them should be just covered with the 
soil. Of course, on first buying tubers they 
are small and must not be divided ; but these 
small tubers, with this treatment, will make 
great plants during the summer and give an 
enormous display of bloom. The great adyan- 
tage of Begonias over Geraniums is that they 
do not have their flowers dashed and spoilt in 
rainy weather, which, considering how much 
rain we often have, is certainly a great gain. 

Named sorts of single Begonias do splendidly 
out-of-doors (the erect-flowering ones, of course), 
and I think it would repay anyone to get up a 
stock of some very good large-flowered kind for 
this purpose. But if in buying bedding kinds 
the large-flowered ones are micas to begin 
with instead of the smallest and cheapest, it 
comes very nearly to the same thing as regards 
the size of bloom, After the first there ought 
to be no need to buy at all. And they have 
another advantage—they take up much less 
greenhouse room during the winter than 
Geranium cuttings, and, on the whole, give much 
less trouble. 

As soon as the leaves are showing well, and 
the planis have become settled into their pots, 
it is much better to put them out in a frame 
near the light than to leave them in a green- 
house. But the best treatment of all at this 
stage of affairs is to make up a good bed in a 
frame to within about a foot of the glass and to 
plant the started plants in this until the end of 
May, when they can go into their final quarters. 
They ought always to be quite large-sized plants 
by the time they go out to their beds, 
as half the summer is lost unless they begin 
to bloom soon afterwards, ‘This is the case with 
far too many bedding plants. They are not of 
much use until nearly autumn. In my opinion 
that is greatly due to bad management. 
I know from personal experience it can 
be avoided. But it is certain that it is more 
easy to avoid it in the case of Begonias than in 
many other instances, as they are never injured 
or put back by being moved. If this is done 
with a good clump of earth at their roots, and 
water is given freely just afterwards, they will 
go oe growing just as if they had not been moved 
at all. 

There is one piece of advice I must give to 
novices before lend. Do keep to one colour in 
one bed, and do not spoil the whole effect by 
putting a border of something else round it. 
This treatment ruins the effect of most beds, 
and gives a horrid patchy effect to the whole 
garden by being repeated again and again. 
There is no plant which it spoils the effect of 
more than a Begonia. 

Mrs, Rosert JOCELYN, 





PLANTING OUT ARUM LILIES. 


Arum Litres will now soon have finished 
flowering and be ready for standing outdoors or 
for planting out during the summer months. 
It is an easy matter to plant them out, as they 
require but little attention and make very fine 
specimens afterwards. If the plants have been 
grown in a warm temperature it is necessary to 
harden them off gradually, and stand under the 
shelter of a tree, or in a position where they 
may be sheltered from late frosts till the time 
of planting out. The back of a mixed flower- 
border, or between the rows of tall-growing 
Dahlias, is a suitable position for planting, but 
if a vacant piece of ground can be spared on a 
south border so much the better, as more light 
will be afforded and they are not likely to get 
drawn. When turning the plants out of the 
pots shake away the drainage and a good portion 
of the soil from the roots, and plant in the 
ground in old spent manure. Tread in firmly 
around the plants to prevent the roots from 
going too far into the soil and also to obtain a 
better ball to the roots when lifting. They 
should be lifted in September, using pots aceord- 
ing to the size of the plants. They make very 
fine specimens, producing four and five spathes 
at once; or, if required, they can be split into 
single stems, and in this condition are well 
adapted for windows or for any kind of indoor 
decorations. Feed freely during growth with 
liquid-manure. W uals 








Othonna cheirifolia is a very distinct-looking 
plant with foliage of a glaucous hue and flowers 
resembling those of some yellow species of Hawkweed. 
It ig & true perennial, delighting in warm, sunny places. 
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PROPAGATING THE ERICA, EPACRIS, 
AND GENISTA FRAGRANS. 


SEASONABLE NOTE ON TUFTED 
PANSIES. 
THe plants which were put out into their 
permanent quarters during March and April are 
established now. The continuous spell of cold 
and boisterous winds to some extent retarded 
their progress, but, now that more genial 
weather ene experienced, each day is making 
a great difference in the apecsrones of the plants. 
The Dutch hoe should be in frequent request 
now, keeping the soil constantly stirred, in this 
way assisting the growth of the plants, and 
ensuring healthy root-action. Weeds are now 
making their appearance, and these must be 
kept under, and their eradication is so much 
simpler and easier at this season than when they 
are allowed an uninterrupted course for a little 
longer. Beds and borders of autumn-planted 
Tufted Pansies are now giving the best display, 
and those readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
who want their gardens to present a bright 
appearance from April onwards, and in particu- 
larly fine form during the first three months— 
April, May, and June—would be well-advised 
to adopt autumn planting with a goodly 
proportion of their stock. ‘The spring-planted 
batch comes on with vigour when the autumn. 
planted ones are beginnirg to get a bit weedy, 
although by cutting out the old growths and 
pinching off spent blossoms, they may be kept 
in a healthy and vigorous condition until the 
autumn is welladvanced. Some of the stronger- 
growing plants of those varieties recently 
placed out in the beds and borders have been 
severely knocked about by the strong winds. 
In such cases, a mulching of rotten manure 
passed through a coarse sieve will ba very 
beneficial both in the support of the plant 
and in the food thus afforded it. Weakly 
plants should have their blooms and buds 
pinched off for a little while, in this way assist- 
ing the plant to make growth and obtain 
vigour, Last year’s plants which were cut 
back in the late autumn are now covered with 
flowers. Fora spring and early summer display 
these old plants are invaluable, and, although 
the individual blossoms are not so large as those 
propagated last autumn, yet this slight falling 
off is amply compensated for by the wealth of 
flowers which they produce. For large borders, 
if lifted in the autumn and replanted in masses, 
taking care to arrange the colours pleasingly, 
they are highly prized. They may be divided 
in the autumn to increase the stock. The 
present season will find a startling increase in 
the novelties of this popular hardy flower. Ray- 
less flowers are increasing in number rapidly, 
and as these blossoms are generally so chaste 
they are sure to become the more popular, 
There are a few yellow sorts which are very 
promising, the flowers being large and of good 
substance, while the habit from a bedding point 
of view is all that one could desire, most of 
them being ofa true tufted character. Princess 
Louise, Pembroke, Kattie Hay, and Molly Pope 
are four rich yellow sorts, and the cool weather 
of late has given flowers of large size and a 
distinct advance on most sorts for bedding— 
really, the only purpose for which they should 
bs grown. Other colours have equally useful 
additions, and these shall be mentioned as the 
season advances. In the meantime keep a sharp 



































































is the best time for propagation. 
rule, we cannot 


ing off. But there are 
that a few words may be welcome. 


the average cutting should be. 


sharp knife, 
lower needles with scissors. 


successful takes. 

passed through a fine sieve or riddle. 
of the coarser compost 
1} inches of the sandy 
this. 
should be placed on the surface. 


tiny cuttings firm. 
twenty or more cuttings in each pot. 





Heath-cutting 


watering should be given through a fino rose, 


or bell-glass. 
temperature of 60 degs. 
the inside to remove condensed moisture from 
the cliche will be a very important item, and the 
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THERE are few more popular or useful winter 
and early spring flowers than these, and now 
As a general 
recommend the amateur to 
attempt the propagation of the Erica and 
Epacris, great care being needed to avoid damp- 
some who appreciate 
home-raised plants so far beyond those purchased 


Our illustration is considerably larger than 
Select young 
growths of the present season, a little more than 
half ripened, cut them off clean with a very 
and then trim off a few of the 


Do not prepare many before inserting, or they 
dry at the ‘‘ base” and afford a less percentage of 
Use a compost of sandy peat 
The 
pots should be half filled with drainage, a little 
placed on top, and then 

peat, made firm, upon 
A layer of at least 4 inch of silver-sand 
It is a good 
plan to sprinkle a little dry sand over the top, 
then insert the cuttings, and afterwards lightly 
dust over more sand, jogging the pot so that 
this works well around and assists to make the 
Use 48’s or 32’s, and place 
One good 
















and the pots allowed to drain for half-an-hour 
or so previous to being placed beneath a cléche 
Plunge the pots and keep up a 
Frequent wiping of 


look-out for any plants attacked by wiraworms 
or leather-jacket grubs, and in all cases goto the 
root of the plant at once, where the depredator 
may often be caught red-handed. This will 
prevent further trouble from tha same source. 
Any plants attacked by green-fly or red-spider 
and similar evils should have a spongeful of a 
solution of soft-soap and water applied, dis- 
solving 2 oza, of the former to a gallon of the 
latter. Let this be applied late in the after- 
noon or during the evening. Go over the same 
plants in the morning with clear water to 
remove any sediment that may have collected, 
or the sun may cause the leaves to blister or 
burn. D. B. Crane, 
Ee ea 

Arenaria, montana,—For a dry season like the 
present this is amone the finest things that could be 
grown. The blossoms are snow white and the size of a 


floria or nearly go. Its total height is from 4 inches to 
6 inches. It always appears happiest when near to stones, 

Tulipa fava.—This is a most useful kind for the 
border, even if it cannot claim merit on other rounds, 
and also valuable for its late flowering The buds are 
large and long, and the colour a pleasing shade of pale 
yellow. When seen in bold groups it is both distinct and 
effective, attaining to fully 18 inches high. 


least suspicion of damp must be watched forand 
remedied. A very little finely powdered char- 


coal, dusted over any part where damping off 


appears, will generally stay the mischief if due 
care be taken to keep the glasses dry inside. As 
soon as new growth shows, a very little air may 
be afforded during the day, gradually increasing 
this, but not entirely removing ‘the cléche 
for at least six weeks after you have com- 
menced to give ventilation, Of course, you 
will take due care that a bright sun does 
not shine on the cloches, and also that the 
temperature does not rise above 65 degs. 
nor fall below 55 degs. When potting on give 
the same compost, ample drainage, and the 
assistance of a close atmosphere for a short time 
until the young plants take to the new soil, after 
which they may receive cool greenhouse treat- 
ment. 

GENISTA FRAGRANS, cr Cytisus fragrans, needs 
much the same treatment, but is not so fickle in 
the matter of rooting. We would add a very 
little loam to the compost, and give a richer 
loamy compost when potting on. In neither 
case would we have the cuttings more than 


183 





inch long. It is very essential that a sharp 
knife be used, otherwise the base of such fine 
and wiry cuttings is bruised and unable to form 
healthy callus previous to emitting roots. 





PROPAGATING BEGONIAS. 


Leaves.—There are many ways of increasing 
these beautiful flowers, and not the least inter. 
esting is from leaves. Some two dozen or more 
of any special favourite may be obtained from a 
single leaf. Select a well-matured leaf—one 
that has turned shabby upon a plant of the 
ornamental or Rex section will do admirably, 
Make a number of incisions through the main 
nerves on the underside of the leaf, and then 
place it upon a pan of Cocoa-nut-fibre or peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand in equal proportions. A 
few pieces of crocks or stones laid upon it to 
keep the whole fairly well in contact with the 
soil is all that is needed. Lay the leaves right 
side up—i e., with the nerves or veins nearest 
the soil. Do not overwater the soil, and you 
will have small bulbils form at the lower ends 
of the nerves wherever severed. Roots will 
soon form, and the little plant push itself up 
through the decaying leaf. When three or four 
small leaves have developed the plants may be 
removed and grown on. A leaf treated thus, 
and the young plants allowed to grow through 
the summer, ripening them off in the same par, 
will produce very useful-sized bulbs for potting 
up early the following year. Thus we can 
increase our stock of any Begonia. Keep the 
leaf partially close if convenient, and shade from 
a bright sun, A temperature of 70 degs., with 
a fall to 60 degs. or so at night, will be suitable. 

Currincs —Almost any cutting will root if 
placed in a warm temperature, and compost cf 
leaf-mould and sharp sand in equal parts. Make 
them in the same way as the Zonal Pelargonium 
and let them remain on one side for a day before 
insertion. The object is to partly dry the wound 
before it comes in contact with any moisture, 
and the cuttings must not receive much water 
until well rooted. The first few shoots from 
bulbs started early in the spring will root very 
readily in this form, 

Divistons.—As soon as the tubers show where 
the eyes are breaking, cut them through with a 
sharp knife, leaving an eye upon each portion. 
Let these into a sandy compost, and keep them 
close in a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
when they will come on very rapidly, and may 
be grown similar to others not divided. 

Sreps.—Early in the year prepare a pan of 
sand and leaf-soil, thoroughly drained, and well 
watered after the surface has been made firm and 
level. Sow tho seeds very thinly upon this, and 
do not cover with soil of apy kind. A sheet of 
glass laid over the pan, a temperature of 60 degs. 
to 70 degs., and shade from too strong a light 
until the seed has germinated, will be all that is 
necessary up to the stage at which the seedlings 
can be handled and pricked off into the pans or 
small pots. The tuberous varieties may also be 
sown during early summer, and allowed to stay 
in the pans to ripen, when small bulbs will be 
formed for potting on the following spring, and 
which will come on earlier and stronger than 
seedlings of the same year’s production. 

Gloxinias may be propagated in exactly the 
same way as the above. A. Pierr. 

eee ei ah lie 

Polyanthuses.—Beds and breadthsof these 
hardy spring flowers have recently attracted 
great attention. Nowis the time to secure seed 
and sow it in the open ground on fine soil that 
13 fairly well manured, so as to stimulate growth, 
but still free from small weeds. Sow rather 
thinly, as the plants can remain in the seed-bed 
and become very strong for transplanting to the 
beds and borders in September. When the seed 
is sown and well raked in, strew a little fine 
sifted old pot-soil over it; then well water it 
if the weather be dry. Shade with newspapers 
or any thin material, as bright light is not 
essential to promote germination, whilst the 
soil will not become parched, and the saed 
dried. So soon as seed-leaves appear, the shad. 
ing may be removed, but gentle waterings may 
be continued, as the young plants should bo 
encouraged to grow rapidly and thus make good 
flowering stuff the following spring.—D, 

Campanula glomerata dahurica.—A very use. 
ful, free-flowering border Rent growing | foot or so high, 
sometimes 1} feet, with clustered heads of a deep blue. 


purple. It is of compact growth, and may be increased to 
any extent by division, A very useful plant for cutting. 
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THE POPPY ANEMONES. 


TxIs is the popular name by which we all know 
and recognise the Garland Wind flower (Anemone 
coronaria). It is an easily- grown plant, a 
plant that will flourish in all sorts of soils, and 
it is more than likely that this every-day recom- 
mendation is just calculated to do a certain 
amount of harm. It too often happens that 
those plants that can be well grown in every 
garden and in all soils are just the plants that 
many will grow, or rather purchase, with some 
such object in view, because of their requiring 
little or no attention. The result of all this is, 
unfortunately, and indeed too frequently, that 
the tubers of these plants are put into a hole 
little larger or more deeply stirred than a 5-inch 
flower-pot. The reward of such treatment is 
frequently seen in yellow leaves that should be 
fresh and vigorous, and puny, undersized flowers. 
It is a great recommendation to any flower that 
it will ‘‘ grow in any ordinary soil ;” but the 
plant that will answer to such treatment can 
always be grown to greater perfection with more 
liberal treatment, and, further, will pay for all 
the extra labour and care bestowed. It is just so 
with these Anemones, for in spite of the fact 
that they are among the easiest things to grow, 
there are few plants that respond to, and produce 
better results from, good culture. It is as spring 
flowers that they are best known in gardens 
generally, though the limit of spring by no 
means exhausts the period over which they may 
be had in bloom. Indeed, by planting the tubers 
in successional batches, flowers may be had 
from March to the end of October, or even 
later than this, provided no severe frosts are 
experienced. 

The flowers are as bright and varied in colour 
as itis possible for them to be, Some of the 
scarlet and vermilion shades are extremely 
vivid in their colouring. The blue and lavender 
as well as the mauve shades are also numerous, 
and in their way equally charming. There is 
also a host of double kinds exceedingly rich and 
varied in their colours, many of the named 
varietios, both single and double, being in every 
way excellent. The chief advantage of these 
named kinds, apart from the superior flowers, 
is that it Ay the planter to render the 
garden more beautiful by massing any given 
colour in a suitable position and, in conjunction 
with other things, employing them in a har- 
monious manner. So far as 


PosItTIoNn 


is concerned, these Anemones may be planted in 
a great variety of situations, endeavouring if 
possible to give them a slight shade. This is 
more needful perhaps where the finest flowers 
are required, and is perhaps more especially 
needed when planting the successional batches 
to bloom during the hot summer months. Those 
intended for spring flowering will be benefited 
if protection from the most searching and cut- 
ting winds can be given them. For example, 
in many private gardens such things may 
receive just the kind of protection they need if 
planted at the foot of a wall or in some equally 
sheltered place, and where such things are 
planted in October, and particularly if the 
tubers have been cultivated in the south of 
France, the autumn growth will be rapid, and 
not unfrequently become disfigured by the frosts 
that ensue. In a charming way do these 
Anemones mingle with Narcissi in the beds 
in spring, the abundance of the beautiful 
foliage of the former making a most delightful 
setting for the Narcissi, while succeeding them 
in the time of their flowering. And very 
charming, too, are these flowers in moist and 
rich meadows, and bright and attractive 
alike in shrubbery and woodland. In all these 
places they may be planted with a free hand ; 
and if in the latter places their flowers are 
smaller than those grown in more cultivated 
quarters, they will be none the less valued in 
the end. A few remarks may be necessary with 
regard to their general 
CULTURE. 

Whether planted in beds alone or in borders, 
the soil should be deeply dug and fairly well 
enriched with rotten manure. In spite of the 
fact that the tuberous roots of these plants are 
not large, they quickly emit a large number of 
fibres that in good and deep soil find their way 
to a considerable depth—a somewhat sure sign 
that their requirements will not be satisfied in 


soils that are poor or shallow, or, what is almost 
as bad, those that are not prepared for their 
reception. Generallyspeaking, all the tuberous- 
rooting Anemones prefer a light loamy soil, and 
one that is well drained also. The most unsuit- 
able soils in which these can be plantedare those 
of a clayey nature, and where these are reten- 
tive the tubers frequently perish in the winter 
season. Inall badly drained soils deterioration 
is likewise ene after the first season, and 
indeed it is unwise to allow them to remain. 
If the tubers are lifted as soon as the foliage 
decays there may be the possibility of their 
flowering a second season, which in the 
lighter, well-drained soils is of frequent occur- 
rence. By deep digging and using freely river 
sand and leaf-soil, together with burnt earth and 
the like, the heavier soils may be transformed 
into quite a congenial home hor these gay and 
beautiful flowers. The best flowers, it should be 
noted, are the result of autumn planting, but 
very fine flowers also are forthcoming when the 
tubers are planted quite early in the year, say in 
February or March. But the date of planting 
is one of those things which every gardener must 
decide for himself according as his peculiar 
requirements will dictate. With the soil well 
repared the tubers may be planted over a very 
ong period, far beyond the usual recognised 
limits of the florists of old, who in many 
instances gave preference to the autumn for 
planting. Indeed, it is at this season that they 
root so abundantly, and doubtless also, in due 
course, yield proportionately of their flowers. 
Notwithstanding all this, it is just possible 
to obtain very good flowers indeed by planting 
the dry tubers at midsummer. At _ this 
time the soil is warm and the tubers quickly 
plump up and grow, the majority of them 
flowering during September and October, a 
season when their flowers are as useful and 
welcome as in spring-time. The fact that these 
Anemones may be thus turned to account is not 
yet sufficiently known among gardeners and the 
managers of large establishments, who at all 
times have to provide large supplies of flowers. 
The same remark applies equally to the 
Anemone fulgens; indeed, the flowers of both 
kinds by successional planting may be had over a 
very lengthened period—in aay from February 
to the end of October. These plants at all 
times enjoy a fairly good and rich soil, and by 
planting rather thinly at 3 inches deep a good 
display is ensured. So far I have said nothing 
about 
RAISING FROM SEED, 


which is, perhaps, not only a simple but also an 
interesting way of growing thesé free-flowering 
plants. In all instances the seed should be 
sown in the cpen ground in well-enriched soil 
of good depth. Select a somewhat sheltered 
position, such as a shady border, and sow the 
seed thinly either in drills or broadcast. Drills 
are perhaps best, for the simple reason these 
are more easily freed from weeds, and an 
opportunity i3 also afforded for frequent sur- 
face stirring, which is of great help to the 
seedlings. ‘Che seeds may be sown at any time 
from March to the end of June. Later than 
this is scarcely advisable, inasmuch as the young 
plants would scarcely have time to fully develop 
before frosts arrive. Should the soil be dry, a 
good soaking may be given after the drills are 
drawn, Draw the drills at 8 inches apart, 
selecting a calm day for the sowing, and should 
the seeds be at all lumpy, take a handful of 
sharp sand or fine earth and, mixing with the 
seed, rub them through the hand till separated, 
afterwards sowing soil and seed together in 
the drills. Prior to sowing, the bed should be 
moderately firm, and when the seed is in cover 
very lightly with fine soil and make firm with 
the back of a spade. March-sown seed I would 
sow in a rather shady spot, but late June-planted 
seed should be sown in a warm, sunny spot, be- 
cause of the limit to growth before the arrival 
of frost. Take care at all times to shade the 
seed-bed from all sun till the seed is well up, 
and likewise to keep the surface moist. When 
the young plants are matured in autumn they 
may be transplanted to other positions as re- 


quired. 





Narcissus bicolor.—This is valuable as a late 
bloomer, as it does not commence flowering till such as 
Empress and Horsfieldi are past. The segments are pure 
white, broad, and overlapping each other, the trumpet 
long, clear yellow, and more drooping than in many of the 
larger forme. 


COHRYSANTHHMUMS. 


Selection of early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums for the mixed border 
(Cariel).—Your question is most opportune, as 
the time of planting has now arrived, and, in 
fact, the sooner the plants are in their perma- 
nent quarters now the better. Any well-known 
specialist should be in a position to supply you 
with nicely established plants in 3-inch pots, 
and if these be well watered previous to planting 
out excellent results are sure to follow. The 
varieties which we are pleased to commend are 
not expensive, and may be purchased for about 
four shillings per dozen or less, and there are few 
subjects so useful in the late autumn. Harvest 
Home, crimson and golden-yellow, is a good 
sort, dwarf, and free flowering in September, 
so, too, is Mme. Masse, lilac-mauve, very dwarf 
and free. Lady Fitzwygram, white, dwarf. 
Albert Chausson, orange-red, tipped yellow, 
rather later than most sorts, but very free, 
mid-October blooomer. Edie Wright, pink, 
fading to white, large flowers, September. 
Francois Vuillermet, pretty little flowers, light 
lilac-rose, very dwart and free-flowering, one 
of the choicest September sorts. G. Wermig, 
yellow sport from Mme. C. Desgranges, which 
is a very good white sort. Madame Eulalie 
Morel, lovely deep cerise, shaded gold in the 
centre, dwarf, September sort. M. Dupuis, 
dark yellow, bushy, habit dwarf, blossoms 
during the whole of September. Mons. 
Gustave Grunerwald, pink, passing to blush 
white, very dwarf, commences to flower in 
August, and continuing on till October. Notaire 
Groz, delicate lilac-mauve, Jike a very early 
James Salter, very pretty, October sort. Sam 
Barlow, bright salmon-pink, a useful October 
variety. The following three sorts are usually 
at their best about the second week in October : 
Ryecroft Glory, bronzy-yellow, free and dwarf, 
strong-growing sort; Comtesse Foucher de 
Cariel, orange-yellow, one of the very best, 
exceedingly fine and dwarf; and Roi des 
Précocés, deep rich crimson, free and effective. 
All the above are Japanese sorts. 


When to plant early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums (Hnquirer).—The third 
week in May is generally considered the best 
time to plant early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
but, as the weather has been very trying of late, 
you will not lose anything by being slightly 
later than that usually advised. Get your plants 
into positions at once, choosing, if possible, a 
quarter in the garden with a warm aspect. 
These plants prefer a nice open position, free 
from overhanging trees and shrubs, although 
they give good results in less favoured surround- 
ings. Avoid positions where the plants would 
be shaded all day, as it is important that short- 
jointed and well-ripened wood should be deve- 
loped, and this is only possible where the sun’s 
influence is felt. The garden soil should not be 
too rich in character, but all the same must, 
not be poor. Only well-rotted manure must 
now be applied, and this only in the case of 
upoverishied soil. When planting take out 
plenty of soil, so that each plant may be firmly 
imbedded and well trodden in. Give each plant 
plenty of room, as most of the newer sorts make 
very rapid growth, and soon attain to large 
dimensions. If the plants are to be arranged in 
rows let these be quite 3 feet apart, and the 
same distance between the plants. This advice 
is for plants which have been grown on, and are 
now nicely established in 5-inch pots. If ths 
plants have to be purchased now, and they 
arrive in very small pots, or without any pots 
at all, reduce the distance between the rows and 
the plants to 2 feet. Regarding the most suit- 
able sorts to grow, see reply to ‘*Cariel” in this 
issue of GARDENING. 





Auriculas.—Whilst many persons who find 
their best recreation in gardening, according to 
their knowledge and capacity, have no spe i«! 
fancies in flowers, yet in their gardening ars 
supremely happy, many others have found 
unwonted interest as well as happiness in the 
particular culture of a speciality, such as the 
Auricula presents. Others may prefer the 
Carnation, whilst not a few cultivate both, and 
others have diverse fancies. But whilst many 
of our amateurish order have grown solely what 
is known as the show and the alpine sections of 
the Auricula, few seem to have cared very much 
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for that most attractive section grown outdoors 
in borders, which is so hardy and gives so much 
of beauty in the spring. There is in these a 
wide field open to anyone of leisure who may 
wish for an object upon which to spend time 
and energy in improving. We have what may 
now be called a beautiful race of garden flowers 
in these Auriculas, but yet a race that is so 
largely needing development. We have in them 
many colours or shades of a neutral kind, but 
too few that are striking or effective when seen 
in clumps in the garden borders. Whites, 
yellows, reds, and crimsons are badly needed. 
The flowers should be large, rounded, and 
flattish, of good substance, and have nice clear 
yellow centres ; they should be borne on stout, 
erect stems, and not be so weak or flabby that 
the flowers are sprawling about, as is so 
commonly the case. Any one or more plants 
from a batch raised from seed giving any of 
these required features should be isolated, so as 
to ensure that the seedling progeny be fairly 
like the parent. Several feniee s of seedlings 
should be raised every spring, saving ultimately 
only a very few of the most promising after 
flowering. In that way, by constant selection 
and improving, presently may be obtained a 
border strain of great value and exceeding 
beauty.—A. DEAN. 































































calm nights give } inch of air along the ridge. 
Young Vines. 


of water and rich animal top-dressings are necessary. 
Window Gardening. 


stimulants may be given to plants coming into flower. 
Outdoor Garden. 





GARDHN WORK." 


Pansies, Ranunculus, all of which are very beautiful. 
—— Depend upon it, the time is coming when many of our 
Oonservatory. amateur friends will sigh for the refinement of form and 


The ne-essity for regarding even the smalleat conserva- 
tory in the working man’s garden as a mere store-house for 
plants has now disappeared, and overcrowding would be 
inexcusable. Many of us aim at too much, and crowd 
more into glass-houses than we ought, and much injury 
is done thereby. Every plant which has flowered and 
done its work should be taken out of the conservatory 
now, not necessarily outside, Even such hardy shrubs as 
Deutzias, Rhododendrons, Azaleas mollis and pontica are 
not quite ready to be turned outside yet. Thewood must be 
getting a bit firm, and the nights must be warm enough 
to-prevent injury to the tender foliage; but at this 
season almost any temporary shelter will suftice to protect 
the foliage till the fresh air has hardened it. We place 
our pe in a temporary place, covered with canvas, 
which answers every purpose for a week or two, when the 
plants will be fully exposed. Daffodils and Narcissus, of 
which we grow some thousands in boxes for cutting, are 
turned out when the boxes are required for pricking off 
other things, and, without disturbing the soil or bulbs, 
are placed side by side on the anna and left to ripen, 
which they do perfectly. They will then be shaken out, 
dried, and stored till September or October, when they 
will be planted out wherever there is room. The sun has 
c msiderable power now, and more water will be required. 
More ventilation also will be necessary. It is a relief to 
yet rid of fires for atime. Just at the turning point of the 
days, when spring is merging into summer, fires may, I 
daresay they often do, harm. The dry atmosphere fills 
the house full of insects, and the flowers fade sooner. I 
often wonder when I see writers recommend fumigating 
with Tobacco paper to kill insects on successive evenings 
they do not try the vaporiser and clear the house of every 
insect and insect’s egg for at least a month at one 
operation, without any trouble beyond lighting two or 
more small lamps, locking up the house, and putting the 
key in one’s pocket till the morning. Truly, weare a Con- 
servative people. 

Stove, 


Shift on winter-flowering stuff, such as Begonias, 
Poinsettias, Gardenias, Eranthemumas, etc. Keep them 
warm and near the glass for the present, and pinch the 
shoots to make the plants bushy—at least, those things 
which pinching improves. Poinsettias are not usually 
pinched if fine heads of bracts are required. They are like 
Ohrysanthemums in this respect—every inching reduces 
the size of the blossoms. The double Poinsettia was, I 
suppose, Only a selection froma well-grown form of the 
single, and has pretty well reverted back to the type. 
They are bright things in winter, and I think a few of the 
white variety should be grown for contrast. Be careful in 
syringing, especially Caladiums, Marantas, etc., to use 
only pure rain water, or the effectiveness of these things 
will be seriously injured. It is well to have general 
potting seasons with large collections of plants; but with 
young-growing specimens many of them will require more 
than one shift ina year, and it is well to repot when the 
plants want more room. Such things as Eucharis Lilies 
flower best in a pot-bound state if helped with liquid- 
manure. After the usual partial rest has been given, 
liquid-manure soon sends up the spikes. Night tempera- 
ture now 65 degs. 


newly-planted things. 
Fruit Garden. 


it, and be use 


the roots. Use the syringe freely to Peaches under glass 
to ward off the attacks of red-spider. Keep the cold 
winds out of fruit-house ; there is nothing worse thana 
cold current rushing through young foliage. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes if well hardened may go out now against 
south walls and fences and in sunny spots generally. Last 
season was a very disappointing one generally. The first 
part of the season was too dry, and the latter part so wet 
that disease set in and the crop was ruined. Open-air 
Tomatoes, except against warm south walls, are a risky 
crop anyway; but under glass with artificial heat, where 
the plants can be started early, Tomatoes pay better than 
Cucumbers, but neither yield the profit they did. The 
foreign Tomatoes are better than they were, and are now 
often sold by unscrupulous shopkeepers for English 
produce. Plant Scarlet Runners freely ; they make 
useful blinds to hide unsightly objects. Planted in 
circular patches on each side of the kitchen garden path 
they form rather a pretty avenue, and they bear very 
freely in this way. Plant Brussels Sprouts and early 
Celery. North borders will be useful now for salads and 
many other things if the land has been well worked and 
prepared. Vegetable Marrows are a favourite crop with 
everybody. Plants raised under glass may go out now if 
sheltered for a few nights in any simple way till estab- 
lished.- Marrow Peas planted now will be ready in 
August, and if the pods are all picked when ready they 
will continue bearing longer. ildew on some soils is a 
terrible pest to late Peas. Covera little deeper and mulch 
if the season is dry. Dust Onions with soot to keep off the 
Onion-fly, and give a dressing of nitrate of soda to hasten 
growth past the critical time. E. Hospay. 


Fern House. 


This will be at its best now. Maidenhairs will be charm: 
ing, and all the Pterises and other families will be making 
growth freely. The demand for foliage plants as repre- 
sonted by Ferns and Palms is daily increasing. Warmth, 
shade, and moisture pretty well sums up their require- 
ments, and these are not difficult to provide. Sow spores 
now in a shady corner, and cover with glass and keep 
close. 

Late Peach House. 

Keep the growth thin. All the shoots not required to 
fill in the tree should have been removed and others 
neatly tied in. Expose the fruit from the first to get a 
good colour. Though pale-coloured Peaches may not 
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THH COMING WEEE’S WORE. 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
Uk 1 es tater than is here indicated with equally good 
Teoitl 8B, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 29th 
to June &th. 

With us and our neighbours bedding-out is pow in full 

swing, and other work not absolutely pressingvill haye 


lack flavour, yet most people select the rosy-coloured 
Peach. A Peach which naturally puts on colour should be 
bright and rosy, Noblesse is not a high-coloured Peach, 
and we do not expect much colour, but even then the 
Noblesse in the finest examples puts on a faint tinge of 
crimson. If the borders are well drained it will not be 
easy to overwater. The mistake is generally made the 
other way, especially if the supervision is easy or careless. 
Ventilate a little when the sun strikes the house, and 
increase it from time to time as the sun moves onwards ; 
close, and damp down or syringe at 4 o’clock. On mild, 




















































New houses may be planted now. The borders may 
not all be made at one time, bat 4 feet or 5 feet should be 
made, a part of which should be inside, I prefer inside 
borders for very early or very late work; but abundance 


Fill window-boxes with the best plants at command. 
Ivy ‘‘Geraniums,” especially pink and white, white and 
yellow Marguerites, scarlet ‘*Geraniums,” and blue 
Lobelias, with a few yellow and red Nasturtiums, form the 
chief furniture for window-boxes. They often become 
monotonous, but there are many ways of making a 
change with only the same materials. Whatever is used, 
have the painted boxes hidden as much as possible. Do 
not let indoor plants suffer for want of water. Weak 


There is a large amount of beauty in the old-fashioned 
florist Tulips, and the same may be said of Tulips gener- 
ally, both early and late, and as the bulbs are now very 
cheap a note should be made of it. I am pleased to find 
there is a prospect of the florist’s Tulips coming to the 
front again. There is plenty of room in gardening for the 
Tulip fanciers, and I have generally found in association 
with Tulips the old florist Carnations, Pinks, Picotees, 


clearness of colour which the old-fashioned florists thought 
so much of in their flowers. The weather has been very 
cold lately ; we always have frosty winds in May more or 
less, but during the present season cold winds have been 
very prevalent. German Irises are very beautiful. Some 
of the newer varieties are very distinct; they will grow 
anywhere, and might with advantage be planted in large 
groups in the wild garden, associated with herbaceous 
Pwonies and other hardy things of like character which do 
not require frequent transplanting. Thin hardy annuals 
and sow more seeds for late blooming. Asters sown out- 
side will come in useful for filling blanks late in the season. 
Dahlias may safely go out now. The Cactus and Pompon 
varieties are best for cutting ; but get a collection of the 
real Cactus kinds, not what are termed decorative varie- 
ties. Plant out Stocks and Asters. Water and mulch 


Take measures for destroying the larva of the Codlin- 
moth. London purple (a mixture of arsenic and lime), 
dissolved in water, sprayed over the trees, has given good 
results and has the merit of being cheap; but those who 
dislike dealing with poisons may try Sunlight-soap and 
water, the to be boiled in a copper to thoroughly mix 

warm. One pound of soap will make about 
10 gallons of wash strong enough to kill soft-bodied 
maggots and other insects, such as green-fly, etc. Straw- 
berries on dry soils will require water if the weather 
continues dry. The plants which have been merely 
protected in cold frames will now be ripening their first 
fruits. Royal Sovereign isa good kind for this purpose, 
a8 it comes early and is hardy. It is well to bear in mind 
that young plants ripen their crop earlier than old ones, 
and if early runners are taken and well cared for they 
will produce a good crop the first season. We always 
force Strawberry runners first season, and if the same care 
was taken of the runners planted out the same result 
would be obtained. Give lHquid-manure very freely to 
Figs in pots. There is no doubt that the best way to 





grow the early crop of Figs is to keep thorough control of 








to wait till the planting is finished, which will be in a few 
days now. Fortunately the massing of tender exotics has 
been much reduced of late years, and when J look back 
over the last thirty or forty years I am lost in wonder how 
any rational person could have been 50 silly as to grub up 
most of the old-fashioned hardy things to make room for 
the two or three months’ display in summer ; but in taking 
back the hardy plants we are learning to discriminate, for 
there are weedy things among them which we do not 
want, and we are learning also that to grow a good collec- 
tion of hardy plants well and keep them one’s head must 
be screwed on right. For instance, I was much pleased 
last year with a large mass of Coreopsis grandiflora; all 
summer we cut sheafs of bloom from this batch, and we 
thought, so strong were they, that if not a joy for ever, 
they would last another year, and only a few cuttings were 
struck ; but the old plants were so exhausted by flowering 
that most of them are dead. This shows the need of 
raising young plants annually of this and other plants 
which flower profusely. There are blanks also among the 
beds of that useful cutting plant, Scabiosa caucasica, and 
other instances might be mentioned, and it generally 
happens, with us at least, that more plants die during 
mild, damp winters than when dry and frosty, but the 
character of our soil may have something to do with this, 
Shifted on half specimen Azaleas which have done flower- 
ing and are beginning to make growth ; shall keep thema 
little closer till the growth is finished, and then harden 
the foliage by ventilation, and in July place outside for a 
couple of months. Planted more Marrow Peas and white- 
seeded Runner Beans ; these fill a gap in the kitchen up 
till the time the frost comes. We cannot grow the true 
Spinach in summer, so have to provide substitutes. The 
New Zealand Spinach and Spinach Beet are the most 
useful of these. Caulifowers and Lettuces are grown on 
north borders now. The early Celery has been planted in 
the trenches, and the ridges between the rows planted 
with Lettuces. We always have very fine Lettuces on 
these ridges ; the extra depth of soil seems to encourage 
growth. Planted Leeks in shallow trenches in which a 
little manure has been placed. Forked between the rows 
of Potatoes just coming through the ground; this suits 
our land better than hoeing, though for other work, 
especially killing weeds, the hoe is seldom altogether out 
of hand at this season. We do as little watering as 
possible, except to newly-planted things, trusting more to 
the hoe or mulch, - 


RULES FOR OCORRHSPONDENTS. 


Qaestions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING /ree of charge Ucorrespondentes follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion s. be rg and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent- arden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query 18 sent, each 
showld be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ies should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tssue wmmediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception p Pesce as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart. 
ments) should always bear the number and title p 
agaunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same ton may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience i gained. Corves- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them, 








691—Bats.—These creatures infest my house, and are 
to be found in large numbers in the roof. Can anyone 
recommend a means of exterminating them ?7—F. OC. M, 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


692—Parrot Tulips unsatisfactory (J. 4.).— 
Due to the hailstorms which greatly affect Tulips. See 
note in GARDENING, May 22, p. 170. Yours ia a similar 
case, 


693—Variegated “Geranium” (4. Keens).—The 
name of the ‘‘ Geranium” is Mis Parker, and therefore is 
not a new one; but it is interesting, and you should 
keep it. 

694—Use of road-dust (Zara).—It would be of 
little use unless ground was heavy. Of course it would 
help, but is of such little value that it is scarcely worth 
collecting. 


€95—Oleanders (Old Hastings).—You do not keep 
your plants in sufficiently warm and moist a heat after the 
flower-buds are set. Unless you can remedy this the 
Oleander is a very disappointing subject. 

696-—Unsatisfactory ‘“Geraniums” (H.E H.) 
—Evidently the plants have had too much water and been 
syringed when the sun was shining upon them. We 
should keep flowers picked off for a time and prune back 
long shoots. 


697—Forcing Seakale (R. P.).—You must cut 
away flower-shoots. It is not too late to remove shoots 
entirely. Thin to two or three of the strongest ; feed 
plants, if you can, with liquid-manure during summier 
weekly, or, failing this, with a good fertiliser, such as fish.- 
maeere or guano. Soot and salt in showery weather are 
goo . 
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698—Raspberry-canes unsatisfactory (UL. E.). 
—Cut down old dead canes to ground ; leave three to flve 
suckers, according to strength of canes. Manure freel 
now, a3 the new canes will need food freely and liquid- 
manure would do good, 

699 -—Lilae shrivelling (Old Hastings).—We think 
it must be that you let the stems of one Lilac dry more 
than the other before placing in water. Always make a 
practice of cutting off a fresh piece from the base before 
putting any flowers into water. 

700-Piping for greenhouse (Spero).—A very 
small radiating stove should be sufficient for your house, 
seeing it is so sheltered. By looking through our 
advertising columus you will see them offered in sizes 
suitable for almost any small house. 

70l—Growing plants for a livelihood (X. P.). 
— Unless you have a large amount of practical knowledge, 
we much doubt if a living could be made from three such 
houses. Market produce is got to such perfection now 
that only the very best commands a paying price. 


7022—Roses eaten (H. M. A.).—Your plants are 
attacked by one of the night-feeding weevils. Place a 
sheet of white paper beneath the plant in the evening. 
lL vter appear on the scene suddenly with a light, and you 
will flad several fallen in their hurry to seek shelter. 

103—Sickly Peach and Nectarine-leaves 
(M. Lipscombe).—The blister is the result of cold east 
wind3 on a tender foliage. It affects some varieties more 
than others. The only remedy is to remove affected 
leaves. The new growths will soon remove traces of it. 

“t—Coleus (Gloster Reader).—You could not keep 
Coleus in so cool a house through the winter. Ba sure the 
water supplied is not cold or very hard. A fair amount is 
needed, and if you add 1 oz. of guano to a gallon of water 
and apply this three times a fortnight it will help them 
very much, 

705—Spireeas (K. V. N.).—Probably the plants did 
nof mature sutliciently last summer. As a rule, they 
seldom bloom so well a second season, but are more satis- 
factory after a rest from one season’s forcing. Give plenty 
of water, and you may have a little bloom yet, while next 
year they should be grand again. 


706—Budding Roses (A. Guest).—An illustrated 
article upon Rose-budding will appear early in July. 
This will give you much fuller hints than we can afford in 
this column, and will be in ample time for the operation, 
Your idea is good to a certain extent, but we would prefer 
properly prepared stocks to inferior Roses for foster roots, 

107—Propagating - house (Be).—Your flow-pipe 
seems to us much higher than is necessary. Oould you 
not utilise the return only, and so leave the top pipe for 
surface heat? If enclosed, the return would give a steady 
bottom heat and need no ventilators ; but if you use the 
flow as well, ventilators would be safer, and afford some 
l.ttle surface heat. 


708—Peachesand Nectarines unsatisfactory 
(Dagmar ).—Your Peaches are badly mildewed, caused by 
cold draughts and extremes of temperature. You see, 
during the day by sun-heat the house is very warm, but the 
reverse at night. Use a mildew specific—Bentley’s, of 
Hull, is excellent ; failing that, a weak solution of sulphur. 
We are getting bad weather for trees in unheated houses. 


709—Plants for conservatory (G. M. £.).—There 
are Zonal, show, and fancy Pelargoniums, Begonias, 
Azileas, Abutilons, Marguerites, Cinerarias, Primulas, 
Ferns in variety, Heaths, Genista fragrans, and so many 
others that a column could not contain their names. 
Much depends upon whether you wish for a constant and 
fairly good display, or one of full beauty at a certain date 


710—Insects eating Rose-leaves (Carnations). 
—There are a large number of pests which eat the Rose- 
leaves. The only way is to keep a close watch while they 
are prevalent, and especially to catch the first arrivals. A 
solution containing a few Quassia-chips will make the 
leaves distasteful ; but young leaves are always forming, 
my the older ones grow beyond the size affected by the 
solution. 


711—Marechal Niel Rose in cool greenhouse 
(Gloster Reader ).—By all means feed your Maréchal Niel. 
Any rest to young growth now would be fatal. The 
principle of summer pruning is tosecure a better matured 
and longer growth that will produce good flowers the 
following spring. W. Allen Richardson needs similar 
treatment. Mulch now, and help the plants with liberal 
applications of weak liquid-manure. 


712—Azaleas covered with Moss (N. A. F.).— 
Rub off as much as possible from the stems, taking care 
not to actually scrape the bark. Next wash with a little 
freshly-slacked lime, but keep the whole plant and stems 
syringed to avoid any fast setting of the lime-wash, or it 
will not have a good appearance. Wipe this off again the 
following day, and if the bulk of the Moss does not come 
off at the same time repeat the operation. 


713—Changing colour of Hydrangeas 
(Novice).—There is no certain method of securing the 
charming blue tint sometimes found in the Hydrangea, 
Iron in the soil and a little alum dissolved in the water 
supplied sometimes causes blue flowers; but it is most 
uncertain. We have known plants to produce the dull 
creamy flowers one season and blue the next, although no 
apparent alteration was made in the treatment. 


714—District for market-gardening (Jn- 
quirer).—We should advise a district between Ohester and 
Liverpool—certainly Cheshire. London, unless you know 
the trade thoroughly, is overdone, and better prices are 
secured in provincial markets. Worcestershire, also, is 
good for the Birmingham market; but in Cheshire you 
have Manchester and a host of popular places in addition 
to Liverpool, and the land is fertile. You would do well 
to see localities (soil also an important item) before 
deciding 


715—Peach and Nectarine bloom falling 
(J. H. Gay).—Without specimens of trees we cannot give 
much help. From our point of view, we fear your trees 
are dry at roots, as, though the surface may be moist, the 
soil lower down may bedry. Another point is draughts, 
as in a house trees subject to cold draughts often lose 
their bloom, and the past few weeks have been very cold. 
We fear there is some fault; and are your trees clear of 
Soak This causxs bloom to drop. You give very 
‘ttle information a3 regaras culture, 


depends upon how grown, and season sold, and where sold. 


ideas by a visit to Newcastle or any other large market. 


717—Good pink Rhubarb for market (H. 
Davy).—We cannot advise private growers. Any good 
grower will wisn it. It may also be grown from seed 
sown now in drill 
is early und a good pink, also Paragon. It is now too late 
to plant; you will have to get roots for next winter’s 
forcing. Plant for forcing in well-manured land, 6 feet 
apart in row, 3 feet between plants, in an open position ; 
plant in deeply-dug land in February. Small pieces 
planted then will make good forcing material by winter 
if well treated. 


718 — Flowers of Plum Victoria falling 
(Victoria).—We fear a Victoria Plum will do very little 
good in your greenhouse; indeed, we would advise its 
removal and grow a fruit that would thrive. Why not 
grow a Peach or Nectarine, and plant early next 
November? A greenhouse is too warm and dry for the 
Plum. If you determine to retain it pinch baek the shoots 
to 6 inches from the base, except those which are main 
shoots or leaders. But why not grow Tomatoes this 
summer? Remove useless Plum at once. Of course a 
Vine would do. Let us know what you decide and we will 
help you. 


719—Liquid-manure and Vines (KR. H.).—You 
may give most kinds of manure to Vines in liquid form, 
such as from cows, horses, or other animals, or guano. 
Bone-meal is a surface-feeder. Give a peck to 6 square- 
yards. Apply guano either as surface-dressing at the rate 
of 1 oz. to square-yard, or 1 peck to 20 gallons of water ; 
water weekly. Air roots are notinjurious. Bleeding only 
occurs when Vines are starting—not now. Yes, you may 
use a vaporiser when berries are the size of Peas. Use 
moisture morefreely. For red-spider, fumigating will soon 
clear the pests. Do the work thrice rather than give a too 
strong dose once. Mealy-bug can only be got rid of by 
hand, dressing over parts affected with soluble petroleum 
or strong Gishurst. See ‘‘ Garden Work.” 


720—Treatment of Balsams (Melon).—You can 
flower Balsams in almostany sized pot. It is merely a 
question of their becoming root-bound. Consequently, if 
you wish for large plants they must be potted on from 
time to time before root-binding takes p ace. A 8-inch 
ot is large enough at first, and we would not advise any 
arger pot than a 6-inch or 8-inch, the former preferred. 
You cannot grow them without a rich soil and careful 
watering. Strong loam, well-rotted manure, and leaf- 
mould in equal proportion makes a good compost for 
Balsams. After the first shift they need a moist and 
fairly warm atmosphere ina frame until warmer weather 
sets in. From that time expose to all the light and air 
possible upon favourable occasions. When the roots have 
filled the pots of their last shift give liquid-manure twice a 
week, Balsams must never know the meaning of a check, 
either from starvation or lack of water. You can generally 
give a good guess as to colours by the colour of their 
main stems when growing freely. A light stem will pro- 
duce light-coloured blossoms, and a deep red stem flowers 
of a darker shade. 


721-Hybrid Anemones.—I had a fine bed of 
“The Bride” Anemones last year, but this year they have 
dwindled to only a few flowers. Ought I to have lifted 
the tubers ?—A. W. P. 


*.* Lift the Anemones and store in a dry place until 
next October, when replant in a light rich soil. 


722—Azaleas not succeeding.—I have some 
Azaleas and they do not do well. I have them in a green- 
house. Would it be best to put them in a frame in cinder- 
ashes? In e house they get drawn and do not bloom 
well.—E. M. P. 


*,* We think it more probable your Azaleas are not kept 
moist and cool enough at the roots. A very little drought 
will pa such jine and silk-like roots as those of the Indian 
Azalea, 


723—Cut flowers for market.—What would be 
the most profitable cut flowers to grow for market ina 
small unheated greenhouse, 10 feet by 8 feet, between 
June and November? I thought that a fine variety of 
White Comet Asters would pay as well as anything. If 
this is 80, what would they probably fetch? Of course, I 
mean to bring them on when those grown in the open are 
over.— Henry G. GRANT. 


*,* There are not many flowers you can grow in 80 
small @ house and get any profit from marketing the 
produce. Some forward plants of Mme. Desgranges 
Chrysanthemum might come in best for the early part of 
the time mentioned. You could not grow Comet or any 
other Aster during June and November and have them at 
a time when not plentiful outdoors. Why not grow 
Tomatoes for home consumption ? 


724—Flame Tropwolum not succeeding.— 
I planted some Tropewolum speciosum on a bank covered 
with Ivy. One night, when it had grown up about 
14 inches, each shoot, of which there are three, was bitten 
ate quite close to the ground. Would this be mice? 
—NOvIcE. 
hte Evidently mice, which wre mischievous’ pests. Trap 
them. 


725—Bowing vegetable seeds,—What distance 
apart should Broad Beans, Scarlep Runners, Sweet Peas, 
and Beet be sown, and about what depth ?—L. K. 

*.* Broad Beans, 2 feet in rows, 6 inches between 
plants. Scarlet Runners, 4 inches deep, 6 feet to 8 feet in 
row, 6 inches apart. Beet, 18 inches, 6 inches apart, 
3 inches deep. Sweet Peas, 3 feet to 6 feet, 6 inches apart, 
depth 4 inches to 6 inches, 


726—-Ixia bulbs.—ls it too late to plant Ixia bulbs in 
pots? What is the treatment, and will the bulbs do for 
other years?—A, M. P. 

*.* August is the best month for patting Ixias. Give a 


light sandy soil and grow on steadily in a close frame. 
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716—Starting a market-garden (Merlin).— 
The question you ask us is an impossible one to answer. 
How can we know yalue of your produce? So much 


You would do much better to study prices in your district, 
and quantities put up as measures vary greatly in north 
and south. In the latter the things are often sold by 
measure ; in the north by weight. You would get better 


8, but will take two years. Royal Albert 





































727—Peach-tree under glass.—I have a Peach- 
tree under glass. Will you give me the proper treatment 
of such? It is a fine tree, with about a dozen fruits on it 
and a quantity of young wood. What am I to do with the 
young growths, and temperature to keep up? Shall I 
syringe till the fruits begin to ripen? When to leave night 
air on ?—MELON. 

*,* It is impossible to give an article on Peach culture 
under glass in reply to a question. If you read ‘‘ Garden 
Work” in this journal weekly you get full details, See 
page 140. You must reduce young wood ; twelve Sruits 
are @ poor crop. Lay in good fruiting wood, but do not 
crowd. Syringe twice daily till fruits are nearly ripe. 
You must also keep house moist, and you may have air on 
at night now. 


728—Kainit.—I have been advised to use Kainit for 
the growth of Asparagus. Will you kindly inform me the 
best time of year to apply it, and how to do so—viz., if in 
a dry state or in water? Is Kainit good for Seakale? My 


Asparagus-beds were salted a few weeks ago.—WM. SHorv, 


*,* Apply in winter when making beds or early spring 
when top-dressing. For summer feeding a stronger food, 
such as nitrates or fish-manure, would be better. 


729—Mildew on Vines.—You advise painting the 
pipes with sulphur. Will you please say the best thing to 
mix with the sulphur to form a paint, also should it be put 
on the pipes when they are hot or cold? Also, how long 
does the one painting last? If only for one night, I 
suppose a second coating would have to be given the 
next? Is it efficacious when the ventilators are open in 
the daytime, or is it only at night, when the house is 
closed, that it does good? Should the pipes be very hot or 
only slightly heated? Your kind advice will much oblige 
—IGNORANT. 


*.* Sulphur should be put on the pipes in the form of a 
thick paste. The foliage must be dry. Heat pipes weil to 
make a strong fume. Mix the sulphur with tepid water, 
and apply dressing at sunset. You must remove all other 
plants. One good dressing should sujice, and it is a safe 
plan for a few days to shade Vines after the sulphuring. 
Of course, house must be quite close. We would add that 
sulphur in inexperienced hands is not the best remedy ; 
an overdose will ruin your foliage. 


730—Oarnation layers.—I have some Carnations 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, La Villette, Germania, 
and Duchess of Fife just coming into bloom in a cool- 
house. They are all in rather large pots. I wish, if 
possible, to get layers from these to bloom next winter. 
Is this possible? If so, what is the best way of layering, 
and how ought I to proceed with the young layers soas to 
bring them on? Or would it be better to buy plants from 
a dealer to flower next winter? Ought the bud on a 
Oarnation-stem that is quite close to the main top-bud be 
pinched off 7—Novicr. 

*,* If you refer to our issue of February 20 you will 
jind full instructions regarding the propagation of 
Carnations. In the course of a few weeks we shall be 
publishing a note upon the layering of border varieties ; 
but if youwish for winter bloom, spring-struck cuttings of 
the tree or perpetual-blooming varieties are best. There is 
no advantage tn picking off any buds, excepting to throw 
more strength and weight into the remainder. 


731—Use of peat-Moss-manure.—Is peat-Moss- 
manure from a stable any use for making hot-beds ?—L. K. 

*,* Yes; it is good for hot-beds for many things, but 
useless for Mushroom-beds. 


732—Sickly Asparagus —I send you herewith 
specimens of Asparagus which appear suffering from either 
frost or some pest. I have had over fifty head in same 
condition last week. Shall be glad to hear the cause?— 
CONSTANT READER. 


*,* Your Asparagus has been injured by frost. Prob- 
ably the land is exposed to north or east. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*," Any communications respecting plante or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Enrror of GaRDsnixa [1Lus- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Phil.—Orange-coloured flower 
is Gazania rigens ; the other, Matthiola tristis. —M. R.— 
Hibiscus sp. ; specimen too poor to determine which._—. 
Devon.—Akebia quinata, Japan.—M. A. Elton.—The 
Grass is probably a Bromus or Dactylis, but cannot name 
without flower; the other is Menyanthes trifoliata,— 
Roe,—Euphorbia epee Pinehurst, Ascot.—Hieracium 
aurantiacum.——ZY,. Y, Z,—1, Euonymus radicans yarie- 
gatus; 2, Aérides odoratum; 3, Adiantum trapeziforme ; 
4, Gymnogramma tartarea; 5, Bertolonia sp.; 7, Adiantum 
Farleyense ; 8, Send fertile frond; 9, Adiantum gracilli. 
mum; 10, A. cuneatum; 11, Acalypha musaica. Pleagg 
send better specimens of the others, as only six should be 
sent at one time.——Mrs. Cecil Parr.—Ohinese Apple 
(Pyrus spectabilis).——R. .W._C., Guernsey.—Please send 
flower.—C. E. Cunningham.—1, Bird Cherry (Prunus 
Padus); 2, Wych Elm (Ulmus montana).— illesley.— 
Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus),——A. FE. D.—1, Ceanothus 
Gloire de Versailles; 2, Double Lady’s Smock (Cardamine 
pratensis fl.-pl.); 3, Saxifraga Ootyledon ; Send flowers, 
please; 5, Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria balearica); 6, 
Saxifraga Wallacei.——A. Daniell.—Ornithogalum arabi- 
cum.—Rock.—1, Drymis aromatica; 2, Azara micro- 
phylla; 3, Vaccinium canadense; 4, Cassinia fulvida 
(Diplopappus chrysophyllus) ; 5, Eugenia apiculata. —— 
Shrub.—1, Barbary Box Thorn (Lycium barbarum); 2, 
Berberis Darwini ; 3, B. dulcis ; 4, Oryptomeria japonica ; 
5, Juniperus recurva; 6, Thuja plicataa——H. D. G.—1, 
Specimen not in condition; 2, Ledum palustre; 3, 
Rhodiola rosea; 4, Lilac Charles X.; 5, Common Lilac ; 
6, Berberis dulcis; 7, Cotoneaster Simonsi; 8, Snowy 
Mespilus (Amelanchier canadensis); 9, Pyrus Bollwyller- 
iana; 10, Juniperus virginiana.—Hon. Mrs. S. W.— 
Ceanothus azureus.——Hnergetic,—2, Santolinaincana ; 3, 
Aubrietia deltoidea ; 4, Abutilon Thompsoni variegatum ; 
others next week. The Solomon’s Seal is Polygonatum. 
We do not think you will succeed with Ficus repens out- 
side, although it may succeed in a cold-house.——-F. M, L, 
—The leaf sent was a side leaf of a Canna. They need a 
warm temperature early in the year, very little root 
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disturbance when once started into growth, a compost of 
leaf-soil, loam, and a little sandy peat, plenty of water from 
the first, and help with liquid-manure when pots are full of 
roots.——F’. J, W.—1, Ajuga genevensis ; 2, Kalosanthes 
coccinea ; 3, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 4, Salvia patens ; 
5, Sedum Sieboldi—— H. M. R., Fishponds.—Your flower 
was much withered when it reached us. We think it isone 
of the greenhouse Vincas. Sow seed at any time now, and 
pot off into 5-inch pots next autumn. A compost of rich 
loam and leaf-soil is suitable, and you must give plenty of 
water while in full growth. 












TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


G@. V., Wolverhampton.—We know of no book upon the 
subject, and, a3 we do not believe in such arrangements, 
do not encourage them. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


were 


Fowls for winter laying (Oaks).—For 
laying powers generally, not only in winter, but 
throughout the year, I shuuld prefer Orpingtons 
to Plymouth Rocks, for the simple reason that 
they are the breed most recently introduced, and 
thus have had less breeding for feather and 
other points noticed only in the show-pen. A 
still superior bird, especially so far as winter 
laying is concerned, is to be obtained by crossing 
any hen which lays an egg with a coloured 
shell by a cock belonging to a non-silting breed. 
The pullets of such a cross are generally mag- 
nificent layers, especially when the parents are 
descended on either side from stock bred for 
this purpose. I should add that laying pro- 
perties are as much a question of strain as of 
breed, and for this reason it is scarcely a good 
plan to compare breed with breed.—Doutrine. 


Poultry farming (G. W.).—As stated 
in my last article on this subject, it is absolutely 
essential to success that a definite plan be 
decided upon before the poultry farm be stocked. 
The preliminary work must, of course, take 
some little time, and expenses soon mount up, 
so that some considerable outlay must be incurred 
beforeanything substantial in the shape of returns 
can be counted upon. To spend weeks or 
months, therefore, in making experiments or 
observations in one direction, and then to 
suddenly make a start in another, is practically 
to ruin the whole concern. In starting a 
business of this kind the requirements of the 
immediate neighbourhood or large towns within 
easy reach should be kept in view, because 
it is not unlikely that a scheme which will 
answer in most districts would be _ ill- 
adapted for this particular locality. If there 
be no special object to aim at I should expend 
the most of my energies in the production of 
new-laid eggs. These, if reliable in the true 
sense of the word, are saleable at all times, and 
there cannot be a doubt that the demand for 
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after by it. 





Vest Coast of Africa. 


the midrib. 


to foreign birds. 


changes of temperature. 


should treat accordingly. 


certainty that prices do not fall. To this it 
may be replied that in some counties eggs are a 
perfect glut, and can hardly be given away, but 
a little investigation will reveal the fact that 
such localities are either thinly populated, or 
the eggs are forthcoming only at seasons when 
they are very Bong everywhere. My|FOOD FROM GARDEN, OROHARD, 
experience is as above stated, and for several AND FIELD. 

years I have been giving this subject much setae 


attention.—DouLTING. 627.—Dandelion wine.—Four quarts 
flowers, 34 1b loaf sugar, two Lemons to each 
BIRDS, gallon. Pour the boiling water over flowers, 

peers and let stand twelve hours and then strain off, 


MANAGEMENT OF CAGE-BIRDS, Pare the Oranges and Lemons thinly, and put 


parings in the liquor and then boil twenty 
Tun Sone Tarusw (Tarpvs musicus). minutes, pouring over the sugar, stirring till 


Tuts hardy songster is indigenous to our island, | dissolved. When luke-warm, add the Lemon 
remaining with us throughout the year. Early and Orange-juice, and then work with a cup of 
in the spring, while the trees are yet leafless,|barm. Let stand a week, and bottle in six 
its clear, loud notes may be heard, and, even ag | months.—C. G. 

early in the year asthe month of January, he Two quarts of the flowers with about 
will, on a mild day, pour forth his varied strain | half the stalks to 1 gallonof water. Boil twenty 
from his perch aloft. It breeds early in the minutes, strain through a sieve, add 3 lb. lump 
season, the first nest often being commenced in| sugar, the rinds of one Lemon and one Seville 
March. This structure is generally built in a Orange. Boil twenty minutes more. When 
tall, thick bush, often an evergreen, as the| cool work with alittle yeast. It ought to be left 


Holly, Laurel, or upon the fork of a Fir-tree, | in the cask for six months before being bottled. 

and being a bold, familiar bird, will frequently | —G. 

rear its young close to the house, in Ivy covering 

walls in untrimmed luxuriaace, or in bowers of “Hardy Flowers,.”—Giving descriptions of up- 

Honeysuckle and Roses. The nest consists | 74%43 of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species 

ax ternally of b@hte: twigs Moss, and dry elder with directions for their arrangement, culture, do. Fifth ax 
am , — ae b 


4 : — , Popuiar Edition, 1s. ; post free, is. 8d. 
Grass, closely interwoven, while within is a London : 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


changeable climate is very trying to them ; still, 
itis found that they do better in a well-con- 
structed outdoor aviary than in the house. 

















layer of cow-dung and particles of decayed wood, 
cemented and made smooth by a glutinous 
saliva. The eggs are of a light blue, speckled 
at the larger end with black, and are generally 
four or five in number. Both birds assist in the 
work of incubation, the hen, however, taking 
the larger share, the male feeding her while 
she remains on the nest. Young Thrushes 
are easily reared from the nest on bread and 
milk, lean meat cut small, and ant’s eggs. The 
adult birds will thrive upon almost anything 
eatable, but the staple food for them may consist 
of Barley-meal or Oatmeal made into a crumb- 
ling paste, to which may be added lean meat, 
either raw or cooked, snails, and worms. Where 
snails are given a stone should be provided 
within the cage, upon which the bird will break 
the shell of its victim before swallowing it. 
Fresh water, both for bathing and drinking, 
should besupplied liberally, the cage be frequently 
cleaned out, and plenty of grit sand scattered 
In its wild state the food of 
the Song Thrush consists of the various species 
of snails, of which it consumes large numbers, 
also slugs, worms, and insects, adding fruits of 
various kinds, being very partial to ripe 
Cherries, and in winter feeds upon wild berries, 
those of the Mountain Ash being much sought 








































Bird’s feathers (Hy. Andrews).—We fear 
that we are not able to help you much in this 
matter. The only bird that we know of that 
grows hair-like feathers is the Paradise Whydah, 
a native of the kingdom of Whydah, on the 
The central pair of 
feathers in the tail of this bird are very long in 
proportion to the size of its body ; the next pair 
of feathers are much shorter, and have a hair- 
like termination, or rather a prolongation of 


Death of Avadavat and Cut-throat 
(Irene C. Copleston).—You do not give any 
particulars as to the treatment your birds re- 
ceived ; but they appear to have suffered from 
pneumonia or inflammation of the lungs, which 
is often brought about through exposure to a 
cold current of air. It is one of the most com- 
mon complaints to which cage-birds are subject, 
and easterly winds in the spring are most trying 
At this season they require 
especial care in being protected from sudden 
The only chance of 
pulling a bird through an attack of pneumonia 
is to keep it night and day, for a time, in a high 
but moist atmosphere, lowering the temperature 
as the gravity of the attack subsides. If any of 
your other birds become prostrate, have diffi- 
culty in breathing, and on blowing back the 
feathers behind the wing you observe a redness 
through the skin, you may conclude they are 
suffering from inflammation of the lungs, and 
: HNO! : j ULE Although both the 
them still increases, whilst it is equally a Avadavat Waxbill and the Red-throated Spar- 
row (Cut-throat) are fairly hardy little birds, our 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Whitsuntide Holi- 
days we shall be obliged to go to press 
early with the number of Gardening I!lus- 
trated dated June 12th, Orders should 
reach us as early as possible in the week 
preceding to insure insertion. No adver- 
tisement intended for that issue can be 
received, altered, or stopped after first 
post on Friday, the 4th of June. 





So rE & C#oO., 
GARDEN HOSE.—Improved Rubber Garden 
Hose.—Cheaper than ever—2}d. per ft. Guaranteed New 
and Perfect, and to stand high prersure, 60 feat, with brags 
fittings, 13/6; larger size, 16/=-. Hose Reels, 7/9. Samples 
of Hose, free by post, 13d, .Armoured Garden Hose, 5d, perft. 


COIL HOSE pe 
2 FITTINGS A===O 
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GARDEN TENT.—8 feet high, 6 feet square, super- 
striped canvas, improved design, no cent:e pole, quite new, 
378. 6d ; cost 3@s. Can be seen fixedup. Dealers in Out- 
door Gawesa and Requisites (new and second-hand) at halt 
the usual prices. Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, ete. 


17, 18, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
JERNS, all hardy.—Rigida Blechnum, Oerop- 


teris, Parsley, Athyrium, Spinulosa, Oak, Beech, cal- 
carum, &c., 15, 1s, 6d.; 24 extra large rockery roots, 2s. 6d.: 50, 
58.; 10), 93. Named, free.—J, HARRISON, Fellside, Kendal. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE WAITERS.—Exqui- 


sitely engraved with life-like head of Her Majesty, sur- 
rounded by scenes illustrating progress from ‘837 to 1897, 
made in ‘' VERLIS,” a white metal equal to silver, untarnish 
able, size, 12 inches diameter, !s, 3d., post free; a pair for 2s. 3d, 
Marvellous value; an ornament for any sideboard.—THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY, 9, Augusta-st., Birmingham. 


WARRANTED.—BEGONTAS from the best 

strain, to colour, strong plants for present bedding, 
10s. 6d, per 100, Oash.—H. BLANDFORD, The Dorset 
Nurseries, Blandford. 


AHLIAS.—Cactus, 12 grand vars., including 
Lady Penzance, Mrs. Peart, B. Mawley, Delicata, Coun- 
tess Pembroke, Countess Radnor, St. Catherine, Kynereth, 
Beauty of Arundel, and 3 others for 2s. 6d. 12 Pompones : 
G, Brinckman, Bacchus, Lelia, Crimson Beauty, Phcebe, Vivid, 
Pure Love, Ariel, and 4 others for 2s. 6d. 12 Show: Mrs. Glad- 
stone, Duke of Fife, Mrs, Langtry, Mrs. W. Slack, J. Walker, 
Harrison Weir, Reliance, Jas. Vick, Pandora, and 3 others for 
2s. 6d.—W. T. HADFIELD, Queen-street, Royton, Uldham. 


ERANIUMS.—Jacoby, Raspail, Fiower of 

* Spring, 1s. 6d. doz. Ivy-leaved, Jeanne d’Arc, Amos, Mon 
Ami, Variegated, 1s. 6d. doz. Luck, new mauye-pink, and. 
Her Majesty, new deep crimson-pink, very fine, 33. dozen. 
Mprtles, strong, two years old, 6d. each; 5s. dozen. Carriage 
aid for cash with order. Address—SEATSTONE, Malvern 


V ells. 
100 00 BEGONIA TUBERS, large, erect- 

] flowering singles, mixed, per doz., 2s. 6d.; 
per 100, 18s. Doubles same price. Send for List, free.—J. 
WELLS, Begonia Nursery, Ryarsh, Malling, Kent. 


URICULAS.—Green, Grey, White-edged, 

and Selfs, also Alpines; Carnations and Picotees, 8s. 

per doz. Mrs. Sinkins Pink, 5s. per 100. Seedling Polyanthus, 

from Gold-laced varieties, 1s. per dozen.—W. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT, High-street, Oldswinford, nr, Stourbridge. 


A & W. MUMMERY, Seedsmen, &c., East 
* Hill, Ashford, Kent, beg to announce their annual 
clearance sale of Ohoice Flower Seeds, 30 packets, all sizes, 
usual price 5s., post free, 1s. 2d. Giant Winter Stock, pure 
white, 200 seeds, 6d., free. 


D. Per Score all Transplanted : Stocks, Asters, 
- Vic. and Dwf., white, Lobelia, Portulacca, Mimulug, 
Golden Feather, Celery, Marigold, F. and A., Bells, Sweet 
Sultans, Ageratum, Salpiglossis, Gaillardias, Pansies, Iceland 
Poppy, Cornflowers, Snaps, Everlastings, Geum, Phlox, 
Scabious, Beet, Pyrethrum Single. 6d. per score: Pentste- 
mons, Zinnias, Carnation Marguerite, Verbenas, Freesias, 
(seedlings). 1d. each: Nicotiana affinis, Sensitive, &c. Under 
bs., 3d. extra; over, free.—B. ARMITAGE, Horbury, Yorks. 
RCHIDS for Cool-house, winter-blooming, to 
be sold very cheap (clearing house).—Ocelogyne cristata, 
Odontoglossum Alexandr, triumphans, gloriosum, sceptum, 
coradinei, Lycaste Skinneri, &.—VICAR, South Stoke, Bath. 


LANT YET WITH SUCCESS Golden, also 
Scarlet Trumpet Climbing Honeysuckles. 12 large plants, 
1s. 3d., free.—A. SYMONDS, 65, East-street, Horncastle. 


ERANIUMS.—Harry Hieover, Ivy, 2s. 3d. ; 
mixed, 2s.; Seedling Dahlias, Dbl. Cactus, Single, 1s. 3d. 
Marguerite Oarnations, 8d. doz, Victoria Asters, Cornflowers, 
Lobelia, 1s, 6d. 50; 23. 6d. 100.—MARKS, Florist, Teddington. 


STERS AND STOCKS,—Strong plants from 
best strains procurable, 50, 1s. ; 100, 1s, 9d. ; 1,000, 128,— 
JAMES JAMES, Finedon, Wellingboro’. 


DEARSON’S NEW ZONALS.—12 choice 
vars., 38, 3d. ; 6, 1s. 9d. Doubles, 12, 3s, 3d. ; 6, 1s. 9d. My 
election.—J. JAMES, Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 


PANSIES. —100 stout, well-rooted plants, just 
coming into flower, in 10 choice separate varietics, or 3 
sep. colours, free, 23. 6d.—G ALVIN'S Nurseries, Roscommon, 
AFFIA, in quantities from 1 cwt. and up- 
wards, from the direct importers, JOHN HADDON & 
CO., Merchants, Salisbury square, E.O, Specimen on show 
at above address, 
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BENETFINK & CO., 


Complete House Furnishers. 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
GREEN'S LAWN MOWERS, BENETFINK’S IMPROVED  ecasopasaso 
SILENS MESSOR.” ROLLERS. 


Grass-Oollecting Boxes included. 










Size. in. cwts. qrs. Ibs. 8. 0k 
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DOUBLE CYLINDER. 
BEVELLED EDCES. 
BALANCED HANDLE 
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CATALOGUES Sux. 
CARDEN TOOLS, CARDEN ARCHES, HOSE, AND cert : a 

Oo any Trariiway goods 


WIREWORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION to any rail 
AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. Wate, ake 


89, 90, 107, & 108, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. : 


CHOICE PLANTS. PLANTS FROM SEED BEDS. 
A Genuine Clearance Sale. STRONG, HEALTHY, 1s, 100, free, Asters, Stocks, Petu- 


nias, Zinnias, ‘'omatoes (outdoor), Pansies, Phlox, Marigold. 

2.0 from seed beds, selected from ab ve kinds, ls. 6d. ; 100 

Border Carnations, Duchess of Fife, R. Hole, Mrs. F, | Good, transplanted from above kinds, 2s.; or with 19 good 
Watts, Saccharessa, one doz. for 3/- Geraniums, 3s, 6d. The following transplanted : 36 Victoria 
Geraniums, F. V. Raspail, 5 doz. for 5/- Asters, 1s, 3d. ; 36 Stocks, 1s. 34; 24 Tomatoes, ls. 3d. ; 100 
Streptocarpus, the beautiful, 2 doz 3/6 Early Oabbage plants, 1s.; 100 Lettuce, 10d.: 36 Petunias, 
Chrysanthemums, well-rooted, 3 doz., to include V. | 18 3d. ; 6 Marrows, 1s. 3d.; 86 Marigolds, prize, ls, ; 36 Pan- 
orel, W. H. Liacoln, and many other popular sorts, for 2/6 | Sies, 1s ; 20 Margaret Oarnations, Is. 3d. ; 18 Balsams, 1s. 3d. ; 
Tree Carnations, a Record doz. of the 6 best winter | 20 Single Dahlias, 1s, 3d. Packed in damp Moss. Car. paid, 


flowers, 3/6 
ouvardias, a doz. in 6 varieties, 1/6 H. SHILLING, Nurseries, Fleet, Hants. 


esonias, choice, 6 double, 6 single, 2/3 FE RNS FOR THE JUBILEE.—Grand hard 
Gloxinias, Hethersett's Spotted, violacea, &c., doz. for 2/9 Feras, in full foliage, for decoration, well assorted, ara 
0. ous, extra strong plants, per doz., 1/3 carefully, and put on rail, on any date required, 68. per 100; 
Cash with order, and Post Free if this paper quoted, 


40s. per 1,000. 
JAMES GREEN, Reliance Nurseries, MARCH. ROCKERY FERNS, in 20 named varieties, 6s. 


per 100, put on rail. 
9 S. COLLECTION, containing 500 extra SMUNDA REGALIS, grand crowns, fit for 
strong plants, including 60 Geraniums ‘autumn struck), 


; plantiog out, 4s. 6d. per doz., free, 

30 Calcoolarins, 36 Lobelia, 36, Petunias, 26 Gaillardias, 24 FOR ROOM DECORATION. —1 Doz. Pteris, in 
\ » 24 ox Drammondi, 36 Zinnias, 36 Bcabious, 36 iety, 23, 6d. ag ; g Fe fro 

pe ot ar 48, 6) Asters, 60 Stocks, carriage paid.-ROBERT nba’ g4 Mees Pan OP Fa Coda rong Se Someta: 


OSS, Hereford. 
c ari or 3 Z : 5 T. FOX, Stable Hobba Gardens, Buryas 
- > Giant Comet, White Comet, Bridge, RS.O., near Penzance. 


Victoria, Dwarf Victoria, Truffaut's Perfection, 100 ; 5 

2s. 3d.; Lady in White (new), The Bride (new, very fine), 36, Vv Y, small leaf, rapid grower, 100 plants, 

«3, extra strong plants.—ROBERT OROSS, Hereford. 1s, 3d. ; Auriculas (handsome), 12, 1g. 3d. ; Alstrcemeria 

1 000 TOMATO PLANTS. —Earliest aud (Peruvian Lily), hardy, 6, 1s, 3d.; 40 Periwiakles, in 4 varie- 
’ 


“ : ties, 1s. 3d.; P. ni 3 ieti r a 
best. Either indoor or out. We planted this Christmas hhodeniwhiteyd. iavst ne voting Bicaieon 


variety on the 3rd of March in greenhouse; the fruit is now 4 named vz ti 3 
E ; 3 r , 1s. 3d.; 40 Rock 
ripe, Extra strong plants, la. 6d ber dozen; 93. per 100, | ties, 1g ant Prine ( 6 i 
es tants, la, 2 > 93. , es, 1s. 3d. ; o3es, 100, 1s. 6d. ; 'T ssilago(W io- 
free.—HE a GARDENKR, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. trope), 15, Is. 3d.; Ceteracn ferns, 2u, 1644, ieee aan 
LORISTS, &c., would do well to procure | Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


Ferag, Palms, Flowering Pl: a, : yi .— 31 0 
the cheapest and Hort ointkes Addie SO sieved meet tgetrig emer aL ete 
368, Ivydale-road, Nunhead, London, 8.E. Hurpur-crewe Doronicum, huge "yellow eareecial Date one 
],00K ‘—For 2s. 6d. L will send you the best | Petaal bloom, 12, 1s. 3d.’ Yellow Day Lily (blooming). 15, 
Collection of Bedding Plants you ever bouvht for the i 4d, Anthemis: 7a, oe perennial! Marguerite 
money. Each lot will contain ¥5v plants: Asters in best sorts (blooming) eN ate pod, Pyrethram wliginosum, 12, 
Stocks, Chrysanthemums, Ver'venas, Dablias, Sunflowers, etc : 1s. 3d.—K ATE, Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland. 


half lot, 1s. 6d., free.—LEIGH, Florist, Broughton, Hants, : 7 ELLOW PERENNIAL FOXGLO VES, larg 
6 LOVELY TKA ROSES, strong plants in pots, 40, 3 


Delivered Free in 
B. & Co.'s 
own van radius. 


33 12, 810 
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Sent direct from 
works, carriage paid, 























; 20 Perennial Sunflowers, 
ery Plants, 4 named varie- 

















variety, effective, 20 flowering plants, 1s. 3d.; 40, 2°, 
for 5s. 64. These wit] bloom a‘l the summer. 6 Hybrid Solomon's Seal, 12, 1s. 3d. Pansies, mixed or yellow, 3 ‘1s 
Perpetu tl Roses, 43. 6 As sorted climbers, 3s. 6d, All fine Lady Trevelyan, whice perennial Aster, 12, Ls. Afghan Lily 
plaats in pots; will travel safely any distance by rail (Schizostylis), 15, 1s. Rocky Mountaia Columbines, 15, 1s., 
Narictly labelled and cr: refuly packed.—O. SHILLING, | ffee-—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland, 
Nursery ww, W inchGeld, Hants. HS DEM a IOLETS.—Czar, Marie Louise, 24, ls. 4d. 
SPARAGUS SPHRENGERI, quite a new | .°.. Double Red Violets, 15, 1s.; King of Violets, double 
variety, almost hardy, splendid for eutting, &c. Extra indigo, 12, 13. Winter Cherry (Physalis), scarlet-berried 


fine plants, 2 for 1s. 9d., free.—C. SHILLIN id 9 perennial, 15, 1s. Orimson Hardy Fuchsia, 6. 1s, French 
Winchfieli. Hants. : G, Nurseryman, te aa ae brent eolosts 36, 13. _Anemone japon- 
— - : ica, 15, '*, 3d., free-—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland 
ALM SEtDS.—Sow now.—100 fresh seeds in | Aa toa BERS _—* Gals 
va iety, correctly named, and post free for ls. 9d,— HARMING HARDY CLIMBERS. — Caly- 
OC. SHILLIV, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. bears oboe utitd ete saguble variety of American Bellbine, 
- 5 Bed. ears a beautiful pink blossom, double as a Rose; also Oaly- 
ELLUW MARGUERITES ETOILE D’OR, | stegia rosea, a large pink and’ white Bellflower.’ 4 roote of 
waite, large flower, 1s. dozen; 63. 100; 50s, 1,000; | each of these useful climbers (the true varieties), 1s., free, 
Chrysa 1tha, 2s. 6d 10'; 20s. 1,000, Double Ivy Geraniums, ls, | With cultural directions—Mrs. BANGER, “The Lady 
doz., carriage paid —WILUIAMS, Fulking, Beeding Snasex, Florist,” Southwick, Brighton. Established 9 years. 
OBELLA EMP. WM_., best dark blue, and IR PURIFIER. — Eucalyptus globulus 
Maid Mooray, blue, vith beautiful white eye. All true . (Fever-plant). Beautiful foliage ; ‘easy 10 grow ; should 
from cut ings, 50, 1s. 94; 100, 33., free. Oash with order,— | be in every room to rid it of flies and microbes ; 6 plants, ls., 
- SLAD ®, Ste plegrove Nursery, Taunton. free.—Mns. BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 


OMATO PLAN'TS.—Oaly the best and most P&CIAL CHEAP OFFE Rl Geraniums, 
prolific both for indoor and outside planting; per doz., Marguerites, Lavender, Oarnations Sweet Tobacco, all 1s. 


1s. 6d.; 100, lua., free for cash.—W F. SMITH, Clent, | 402.: Caleeolarias, Petunia, Fuchsia, Heliotro 
; , , : seats ; x OZ. 5 i t . thsia, He pe, Ageratum, 
Stourbridge. Single Dahlia, all 94 doz. ; Tomaco Oriterinn and Open Air, 


= aoe SE a 64, oz ; Asters, Phlox, Summer Chrysant} emum, Perilla 
20,00 STOCKS and ASTE RS, of the best Zinnias, Everlastings, Double Marigold, Biokien Boosted 
W. F. SMITH, Clent, Stourbridge. 


varieties only; 23. per 100, free for cash.— | all Is. 31 1°U; good plants, car. paid.—JOUHN NORFOLK, 
SS n ‘ Wilburton, Ely, Cambs. 
} a % AT =n F 1. = = pi. Bee” aa 
HARDY DEVON tee aor ihe rockery, TURF LOAM.—50 Loads for Sale, 63. per 
paid. —E. van gow Bradpole, Baik are 8. 6d., all carriage Pree on art hee South Western Railway, Middlesex. 


TI Soper ; : =t 
Pa ana Pinimed, pe 3. 100. Car- FLOWER POTS.—i2 8-in., 20 6 in., 50 5-in., 


«ee ha B —%25 4d duz Pri: - P 2 123 = " 
ties, 58.60. Lists.—s-2 1 duz Prcimroses, nine 50 4 in., 5) 3-in., nacked in cases and sent to rail 6a. 
bhatt ote PKINS, Mere, Kautsford. : s for 7s. 6d 





















































Cazh.—H. F. GODDARD, Pottery, Deauctt-ruad, Peckham. ! 


Plants Worth Buying. 


NO BETTER PLANTS OBTAINABLE, THEREFORE NONE 


CHEAPER, Doz.—s. d. 
Geraniums, best var. only, sgl. or dbi., named, 6,1/9 3 OU 
Geraniums, grand, new, and extra choice, 6 for 3/- 5 6 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums, best dbl. var., 6 fori9 3 0 


Bedding Geraniums, H. Jacoby, John Gibbons, 
Queen of Whites Imp., Flower of Spring, and Bronze, 
McMahon, all extra strong from 3-inch pots 3 0 

Ageratum, Oannell’s dwarf or Swanley Blue, 56100 1 U 

Ampclopsis Veitchi, strong plants from pots, 2,1/3 5 U 

Asters, Victoria, Comet, Pony, Perfection, dwart 
Ohrysanthemum-fid., mixed, 50 for ls. 6d.: 2s, 9d. 
100 ; pure white do., 25 for 1s. 3d. ; 3s. 6d. 100, 

Campanuia, lovely pure white, hanging, 4 for 1/3 .. 

Coleus, tinest exhibition var,, named, 6 for ls, i 

Calceolarias, extra strong, Golden Gem, 8s. 6d. 100 

» Sparkler, lovely crimson, gold-tipped ‘ ae 


Y 


oO 


», Oambden Hero, splendid dark var., 15/- 100 % 
Carnation Marguerite, 1/6 doz.; finest double mixed 
Chrysanthemums, early-tlowering, .. : 
Cyclamen, sutton’s magnificent strain, 6 for 1/6 5 
Roses, M. Neil, W. A. Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, 

Niphetos, &c., 1s. 6d. each; 15s, doz. Maman 
Cochet, 2s. each. Strong plants in 5-inch pots, 
carefully packed. 
Double Zinnias, brilliant colours, 25 for 1/3; 3/6 100 
Fuehsias, tinest named exhibition var., 6 for 1/3 : 
Gloxinias, splendid strain, lovely colours, 6, ls. 9d. 
Grand new Coieus, Sander’s Tricolor Gem, Golden 
se and Mrs. F. Sander, 6d. each, or the 3 for 
8. 3d. 
Hydrangea Dr. Hogg, white, or Hortense, pink, 3,1/3 3 6 


f 
6 
6 


toe noche e co 
oc 


obo 
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Heliotrope, best named, Swanley Giant, ete., 6, 1/6 2 6 
Harrison's Musk, extra strong, 7s. 100 4 cop, 2 48 
Lobelia, Emp. William or Magnifica, 3s. 6d, 100; 50 
for 2s. Snowball Imp. or Queen of Whites, 4s. 100; 
50 for 2s. 3d. Bushy plants guaranteed true from 
cuttings. 
Hanging Lobelia, lovely dark blue, grand for pots 
or window-boxes, 25 for 2s. 6d. ; 8s. 6d. 100 . 5 eee 6 
Lemon-scented Verbenas, strong, 4forl/3_ .. 2 6 
Marguerites, extra strong and bushy, large white, 
large yellow, blue, and small yellow, 6 for 1/3 fe 
Nicotiana affinis, sweet-scented Tobacco, 6/610) 1 0 
Petunias, best named double var., 6 for 1s. 9d. aa, tS. 8 
+, new and extra choice, 6, 3s.; all from single pots 5 6 
Plumbago capensis, white, 9d.; blue, 1/3; 1 each, 1/9. 
Passion-flowers, strong, white or blue, 2 for 1/3 ., 0 
Pinks Mrs. Sinkins, 1/6 doz. ; Her Majesty, 6 for 1/6., 6 


o 


SalVia patens, lovely blue, 4 for 1/3. : * 
Single Petunias, hybrida grandiflora, 7s. 100 ye 
Tropsolum Ba!! of Fire, true, lovely creeper, 4for 1/3 
» Fire King, magnificent new var., 2 for 1/3 .. BY, 
Coolgardie, splendid new yellow, 2 for1/3 .. if 
», Empress of India, 25 for 1/3; 3/6 100. . Vesuvius 
Three Phenomenal Fuchsias.—Phenomenal, 
6d.; rose ditto, 6d.; white ditto, 1ls., or the 3 for 1s, 9d, 
Violas, white, blue, yellow, 1/6 doz. Pansies, xd. .. 


DAHLIAS. SPECIAL OFFER 


Of extra strong, sturdy, well-rooted plants from 34-inch pots, 
thoroughly hardened off, and which cannot fail to give perfect 
satisfaction. Our Collection embraces none but the very best 
varieties of Cactus, Show, and Pompone, 6 for Is. 6d. ; 28. 6d. 
doz., our selection, guaranteed true to name. In eyverydozen 
ordered we will include one of the following grand varieties : 
Blanch Keith, Matchless, or Black Prince. Or, if ordered 
separately, they are 6d, each, or the 3 for 1s. 3d, 


CUSTOMERS PLEASED. SEE WHAT THEY SAY 


From W, M. F. CHEADLE, May 17th, '97.—“ Plants arrived 
safely. Many thanks. My gardener saya good stuff.” From 
M. K., Leicester, April 30th, '97.—‘' Plants to hand, Well 
packed and in good condition. Very satisfactory.’ From 
8S. L., Nuahead, S.E.—‘'The Fuchsias I have just had from 
you are excellent.” 

Carefully packed, Carriage paid. Cataiogues Free, 
RIGG and FIXTER, 
NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS, CAVERSHAM, READING. 


CHELMSFORD AND ESSEX 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


SUMMER SHOW, 


Sth and 10th JUNE, 


n connection with the Essex County Agricultural Show, 
at GOLDLAY HOUSE, CHELMSFORD. 


S200 IN PRIZES. 


Schedules, &c., of G. T. WEEKS, Hon. Sec., Elm Cottage, 
Chelmsford. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
GREAT VICTORIAN ERA 
FLOWER SHOW. 


An Exhibition of the more prominent Piants and Flowers 
introduced to this country since Her Majesty’s Accession tv 
the Throne in 1837 will be held on 


Wednesday & Thursday, June 23 & 2}, 1897. 
Schedules of Prizes will be forwarded on application to Mr. 
G. CASELTON, Superintendent of Gardens, Orystal Palace, S.E. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 


(Formerly PEARCE & HEATLEY). 

P CONSERVATORIES, 

CUCUMBER FRAMES 
RUSTIC WORK, 


PROPACATORS, &c. 
GREENHOUSES from £3. 
427 BEST WORK ONLY. FS 
Catalogue 4 stamps. List free. & 
The North London Horticultural Works, 
HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
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FLOWER.POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 
1897 Illustrated Catalogue Horticultural Pottery, free.—T. 
PRATT. Earthenware Worka. Dudley. 


(FARDEN NETTING.—Buy dircet. Try a 
sample piece of our best quality water-proof tanned, 


4 yards by 50 yards,.8s. ; second quality. 5s. Trade supplied.— 
SPASHETT CO, Net Man«facturers, Loweatofs, 


See 






























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 



































No. 952.—Von. XIX: Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” JUNE 5, 1897. 
INDEX. 
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adhered to little trouble will be caused from 
these pests. 

HoEmnc.—This is a most necessary operation, 
and I cannot too much emphasise its im- 
ee Do not wait for weeds to grow 
efore hoeing. The greatest benefit derived 
from hoeing is in keeping a good tilth to the 
land. Where such a tilth is maintained we 
can endure a dry season with equanimity. 
Again the hoe is most useful, and should always 
be used after watering or rain to prevent the 
ground ‘‘caking,” as it surely will. A Dutch 
hoe is the best implement after the first general 
hoeing has been accomplished. 


WATERING AND STIMULANTS.—Hot days and 
cold, drying winds have caused the earth to 
appear very dry; but it cannot be so under- 
neath, considering the amount of rain that has 
fallen this season. Unless the soil is of a very 
light sandy nature water will not be needed 
just yet, except it be for plants against walls. 
These wall plants, similar to fruit-trees on walls, 
must be liberally supplied with moisture. When 
we consider the drying up they receive when 
the sun beats down fiercely upon the wall, and 
also the little rain that reaches their roots, we 
cannot be surprised if they require abundance 
of moisture. A good mulching of dry soil 
applied after a good soaking is a good plan to 
adopt, as this prevents rapid evaporation. The 
plants will be much benefited by a syringing 
night and morning. After the great quantity 
of rain fallen this year in most districts stimu- 
lants must be applied to replace the large 
quantity of food that has been washed away by 
these copious rains. A dressing of good arti- 
ficial manure, such as guano, will be much 
appreciated by the plants, and will q uickly show 
it in increased vigour in growth and bud. Do not 
apply the manure until the buds can be felt at 
the end of the shoots. About 2 oz. of manure 
to a square yard will be sufficient. This should 
be well hoed into the soil. Then when the buds 
are about the size of marbles a good watering 
with liquid-manure will considerably strengthen 
them. Drainings from the cow-shed or stable 
will make a fine manure if well diluted. One of 
the very best. fertilisers for Roses is night-soil, 
and it enters largely into the composition of 
some of the artificial manures sold. If this 
manure can be obtained the best way to apply 
it is to draw a drill between the rows of plants, 
then pour in the manure, having previously 
diluted it to about one-half its strength. Then 
cover in the drills, and the rains will take down 
the nourishment to the roots in a gradual 
manner ; or, failing rain, clear water may be 
applied at intervals. Late-planted Roses will 
need watering, and care must be taken that they 
do not suffer for the want of it until well estab- 
lished. In watering Roses it should always be 
borne in mind that it is better by far to give 
them a thorough good soaking than driblets at 
frequent intervals. 


Mutcuine.—If, as I said, the soil is kept 
loose little or no mulching is required, but if 
applied use some well-decayed short manure, 
but not so thick as to exclude air. 


ROSES. 


—_— 


SEASONABLE WORK AMONG ROSES. 


By the time these lines are in print the Rose 
season will be far advanced, and if we desire 
these charming flowers to develop into splendid 
specimens, as they undoubtedly will with 
proper attention, we must assist them in every 
way possible. Numbers of readers of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED care little for exhibiting their 
Roses, but some who, if not already exhibitors, 
will doubtless have a desire to try their strength 
against their neighbours at some of the numerous 
exhibitions to come. Although my remarks will 
apply to a great extent to exhibitors and 
would-be exhibitors, nevertheless the main facts 
are equally important if the object be only to 
grow Roses for cutting or for the garden. 

THINNING THE GROWTHS.—Assuming that the 
plants have been carefully pruned and are grow- 
ing freely, constant attention must be given so 
that the growths are not unduly crowded. The 
buds left at pruning-time have now burst into 
growth, and in many cases it will be found that 
not only has the eye thrown out its centre 
shoot, but side eyes have also started. These 
side shoots must be promptly and carefully 
removed so that the main shoot may have ail 
the nourishment available. Also eyes will 
sometimes burst into growth at the base of the 
plant, and go crosswise in the centre instead of 
outwards, and by so doing cause a crowded 
centre, which is extremely harmful in limiting 
the free access of air and sunshine to the foliage 
of the main shoots. Therefore, if such shoots 
are found remove them at once. Tea Roses 
quickly start into growth—long before the bud 
shows colour. If fine exhibition flowers are 
desired, all these young shoots springing from 
the main ones must be pinched out so that the 
strength is concentrated into the blooms at the 
end of these main shoots. For garden decora- 
tion only this thinning of the Teas should not be 
done. These lovely Roses flower over a long 
season, and these young side shoots maintain 
the display. 

CATERPILLARS. — These will now be very 
troublesome, and a sharp look out must be 
made for the rolled-up leaves. Pinch them 
between the thumb and finger two or three 
times a day, and promptly dispatch the unwel- 
come visitors, or they speedily ruin a promising 
bud. 

GREEN-FLY.—On warm walls these pests are 
already numerous. As it is not practicable to 
fumigate outdoors, the next best remedy is to 
syringe or dip the shoots in a solution of 
Quassia-chips and soft-soap. This is very 
easily made. Boil 4 oz. of Quassia-chips in 
1 gallon of soft water for 10 minutes, then strain 
this liquor, and while cooling dissolve into it 
4 oz. of soft-soap. To this add another gallon 
or two of soft water. Syringe plants morning 
and evening, or dip the shoots into this liquor. 
Do not on any account syringe the plants in| Briers ror BUDDING —Standard Briers will 
bright sunshine. Pure water should follow next require a thinning of the superfluous shoots. I 
day to cleanse the leaves. If this is faithfully ° generally leave four of the strongest, not too far 


apart, and as near the top as possible. It will 
sometimes happen that the strongest shoots are 
those quite low down. If so, cut the Brier down 
to these, for it is better to have a short, strong 
Brier than a weakly, tall one. Dwarf Stocks 
must be kept growing freely by constant hoeing, 
Beyond this nothing further is needed. 

Maipen Rose PLANts.—Constant attention 
must be given to these so that high winds do 
not blow them out. A stave must be tied on to 
the Standard Brier and a stick placed against 
the dwarf ones. Keep the ehoots frequently 
tied to these supports. AA OF 


-_—_——— 


Rose-leaves turning brown.—All my 
Rose-leaves are turning brown, as enclosed. 
The trees are exposed to high, cold winds. 
The buds, too, show signs of decay. I enclose 
specimen. What ought I to do?—Nemo. 


*," We have received no box of leaves. 
Please send again and give the same nom de 
plume, when we will reply at once. It may 
be your plant, if in pot, has been very dry ; but 
we are inclined to think the recent severe frosts 
early in the mornings are the cause should your 
plants be growing in the open. You do not 
say which, and unless we have full details it 
is a difficult matter to decide. 


Tea-scented Rose The Bride.—This 
Rose is most lovely as a pot plant. Itis a white 
sport from that superbly-formed Rose, Catherine 
Mermet. Compared to Niphetos, for instance, 
which has for a number of years been a popular 
white flower, the Bride is so much better in 
shape as well as size and substance. It is also 
an easy grower. The foliage is handsome and 
plentiful. I have noted several nice specimens 
of this Rose lately. One, a tall plant that is 
growing ina large pot, and has not been pruned 
back at all for some years. This was bearing 
about two dozen charming flowers. Another, in 
an amateur’s conservatory in a small pot, had 
four splendid blooms open at one time. The 
delicate texture of the petals of Tea Roses is 
brought out more perfectly under glass. The 
least damp or rough wind damages them. As 
pot flowers they are indeed worth any amount 
of pains being bestowed upon their culture,— 
H. 8. 
























































































Pot-Roses after flowering.—Roses 
that have flowered should receive at once a top- 
dressing of loam and some good artificial 
manure previous to plunging them outdoors for 
the summer. Those plants that have flowered 
twice should be repotted at the end of June or 
July. Ifno room can be found for them indoors 
they may be plunged in a cold-pit, or outdoors 
in full sunlight, so that their wood may be well 
ripened. In the case of Tea Roses I prefer to 
keep them under glass until July. If we desire 
good Roses in winter and early spring the plants 
must be looked after in summer. A watering 
once a week with weak liquid-manure must be 
given. The food should be changed by giving 
liquid made from cow-manure one week, the 
second week some well-diluted liquid made from 
sheep-droppings, and the third week some liquid 
made from fowl-dung. By thus varying the 
food supply the best possible results are effected. 


—_YyV 
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SUMMER LETTUCE. 


I THINK, no matter what the weather may be, 
it is well to rely upon Lettuces allowed to stand 
where sown in preference to transplanted ones, 
as in transplanting there is a great check, and 
the plants take fully fourteen to eighteen days 
longer than when sown and grown in the same 
spot. I admit by transplanting one may get a 
succession crop. It is not always convenient to 
sow in the place where the plants can remain, 
but it is necessary to do so in seasons of drought. 
By this mode of culture the cultivator need not 
fear a break in the supply if sowings are made 
every three weeks from April to August. At 
no season are Lettuces more appreciated than in 
hot weather ; hence the necessity of frequent 
sowings, timely thinning, and rapid growth. 
Only a small quantity need be sown, the thinner 
the better, as now there is no fear of bad ger- 
mination and there is less thinning. I find itan 
excellent plan at this season to sow between the 
recently-made rows of Celery. I make my 
Celery-beds on land cleared of the autumn- 
planted Cabbage, as I do not like the Cabbage- 
plants long on the ground after cutting. Many 
leave them for a crop of shoots, but I prefer 
quickly-grown spring plants, which produce 
small, compact heads. If double rows of Celery 
are planted, there is room between for two rows 
of Lettuce, and this is sown thinly in the 
recently-dug, thrown-up land, and though light 
and porous, it is surprising how well the plants 
thrive if thinned early and kept watered. 
Lettuces delight in a cool, rich root-run, and 
very fine produce may besecured by growing on 
old rubbish heaps or decayed manure. A north 
border will be a good place for a late lot. 
Watering should always be done in the evening, 
and a mulch of spent manure over the surface 
close up to the plants will be of great service 
In selecting summer varieties of Lettuce it is 
well to choose robust growers, as these stand 
drought better. W. 


Chou de Burghley in winter.—The 
value of the above is not so much in its novel 
appearance or growth as in the delicate flavour 
of the heads during the first three months of the 
year. Those who sow late for that purpose will 
find this vegetable a valuable addition to the 
none too long list at the season named. Of late 
years I have usually sown it with the late 
Broccoli and find it more valuable. I admit it 
is not so large as from earlier sowings, but very 
large heads are not required in many places, 
and the medium-sized, compact ones are very 
good, as the flavour is so delicate. Planted in 
rows 2 feet apart, the growth is rapid all 
through the autumn, and the plant is very 
hardy.—T. 


Setting Tomato blooms.—A simple 
means in aiding a good crop of fruit is tapping 
the trusses of flower to scatter the pollen. This 
is done every day about noon. Some growers 
do not think any artificial assistance needful in 
bright weather, but by giving abundance of air 
enough is done. I have, however, observed 
differently. Even in the hottest weather the 
crops have been less if such a small matter, as it 
appears, becomes neglected. A stick about 
2 feet long is used, and at the end I tie a bit of 
cotton wool. This prevents damage to the skin 
of the plants. A smart tap is then given to each 
near where the bunches of bloom are, and the 
pollen may be seen falling from the blooms in 
dust-like form. Iam certain the item is one of 
those small details which make all the difference 
between success and failure.—H. 


Late Savoys.—In many gardens a quarter 
of late Savoys is valuable. Many plant this 
vegetable too early, and with the ground in such 
a warm state growth will be so rapid when the 
earth gets suitable moisture, that the early sown 
plants will be in when there is a wealth of vege- 
tables. If a sowing is made ona cool north bor- 
der and the seeds sown very thinly, these will 
make nice material for Christmas and January 
cutting ; indeed, they will keep much later. I 
am aware many grow the useful Colewort Cab- 
bage for the season named, but I find the Savoy 
hardier. For sowing at this date such kinds as 


Dwarf Vienna, De Vertus (a very late variety), 
or Dwarf Green Carled, and Drumhead, a large 
yariety, are valuable,—G, 
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CELERY AND ITS CULTURE. 


Tue variety illustrated shows a good type of 
Celery, and there are many like it; but let me 
advise those who require late kinds to grow a 
medium variety, and a red Celery is hardier 
than a white one. On the other hand, one can 
get size with earlier produce, and a white 
is superior as regards earliness. I am inclined 
to think that white varieties of Celery run 
sooner than red, and some have less flavour ; but 
this is purely a personal matter, and need not 
be enlarged upon. To get early Celery one 
must sow in heat, and to do this avoid thick 
sowing. I have frequently seen as many plants 
in a 12-inch pan as would plant an acre of land. 
Here is the first evil. It is not that so much 
harm is inflicted whilst the plants are very 
small, but as soon as they form the leaf over- 
crowding occurs. It may be thought that this 
isa matter which will soon right itself when 
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Celery Solid White. From a_ photograph 
sent by Mr. F. Parren, Northgate-street, 
Canterbury. 


the seedlings are planted. Such, however, is 
not the case. The plants may in a measure 
recover, but are much less satisfactory, and are 
liable to disease. Another important detail is 
starving of plants, a term used in a broad sense, 
as the cause is often unknown to the cultivator, 
and earlier plants are more subject to it than 
later ones. If planting out is delayed there is 
starving, and these plants being gross feeders 
soon feel loss of moisture. Many evils follow, 
the greatest being hollow stalks, thick or woody 
growth at the base, and what is termed running 
or bolting to seed. Running is frequently 
caused by lack of moisture, and in a young 
state plants should never be dry at the roots ; 
indeed, from the time the seed germinates there 
should be ample moisture, continuous growth, and 
manure. I grant the latter is not much needed 
at the start, but as growth increases it may 
with advantage be given in a liquid state. It 
mostly happens that one sees fewer failures with 
plants not raised in strong heat, but grown as 
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naturally as possible. This shows that when 
forced plants need more attention. Another 
point in culture often overlooked is decay of the 
plant just when ready to lift or fit for table. This 
in most cases is the cultivator’s own fault, and 
caused by too early moulding up that stops the 
growth of the plant, and fresh air being out of 
the question, decay follows. I do not say 
amateurs in this respect are more to blame than 
others, as it is a common failing, and a plant the 
growth of which is checked, must perish. 


EARTHING up should be gradual, and plants 
required to keep should be left as late as possible. 
Frost does not injure a well-developed leaf, but 
plants blanched in a young state. Celery does 
not need the mass of rank manure often placed 
at the root. It is far better to give itinsmatler’ 
quantities and rely upon food in a liquid state 
as growth increases. I have seen plants so sur- 
feited by rank manures that they fail when half 
grown on account of the plants having to take 
their chance. [tis not culture to overload them 
at the start leaving them to chance afterwards. 
Moisture and food in liberal proportion are 
necessary as growth is made, W. 





A FEW GOOD HARDY CLIMBERS. 


FOLLOWING on with our lists of plants, we now 
sive a few climbers for various aspects. Fora 
north aspect, Crategus Pyracantha gives us a 
zood evergreen with bright scarlet berries during 
late autumn and winter. Cotoneaster Sim- 
mondsi is another evergreen with red berries. 
Hedera Regneriana and H. canariensis are two 
good Ivies, while H. maculata major is about 
the best of the variegated section. The pretty 
Ampelopsis hederacea is not evergreen, but one 
of the most useful. Among Clematises, flam- 
mula and montana are about the two hardiest, 
and are very pretty while in growth and flower. 
For an east aspect we may use such hardy 
Roses as the White Ayrshire, Gloire de Dijcn, 
and Cheshunt Hybrid, Cydonia japonica, with 
its bright rose and crimson flowers through 
February and March, the Evergreen Rose 
(Félicité-Perpétuée), Jasminum nudiflorum, with 
its deep yellow, star-like blossoms, produced 
while winter is still with us, and also the whole 
of those mentioned for a northorn aspect. 
Ampelopsis Veitchi and the Virginian Creeper, 
as well as the whole of the Ivies, may be grown 
in this position, 

In a western aspect we can use a few of 
the more tender Ivies, such as the beau- 
tiful golden variety named Hedera chrys- 
ophylla and Hedera madeiriensis variegata. 
Clematises Jackmani (deep-blue), J. alba (pure- 
white), and the lanuginosa section, of various 
colours. Jasminum revolutum, a yellow, 
summer-blooming Jasmine, is very pretty, also 
the old sweet-scented white variety, J. officinale. 
Both the blue and white Wistaria sinensis may 
be used, also the more hardy of our climbing 
Roses ; but the last are apt to suffer from strong 
winds unless partially sheltered. 

In a southern aspect the pretty Hedera digi- 
tata is a grand evergreen, also a_beauti‘ul 
crimson-foliaged plant is Berberidopsis coral- 
lina, and a grand variegated evergreen Honey- 
suckle is Lonicera brachypoda aureo-reticulata. 
Akebia quinata gives us a bright red and 
purple ; Smilax aspera, variegated foliage and 
scarlet berries; Kerria japonica, a grand show 
of deep orange blossoms; while all climbing 
Roses may be used, as well as the whole of the 
Clematises. 

Of course, it will be understood that the whole 
of those named can be used in a southern aspect, 
if we except the beautiful Fiame-flower 
Tropzolum, which prefers a north-eastern aspect. 
Convolvulus, Nasturtiums, Cobzea scandens, 
Eccremocarpus scaber, and cthers generally 
raised from seed scarcely come under the heading 
of plants in these notes, where we are anxious to 
give some slight guide to suitable permanent 
subjects. 
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Corbularia tenuifolia.—This is a neat little 
member of the Hoop-petticoat section of Daffodils. Its 
chief claim to notice is the comparatively small size of its 
blossoms, the leaves being also smaller. For growing in 
pots or pans in the alpine-house or for edgings in the 
winter garden it would produce a pretty effect in a mass. 


Fifth Edition now ready, iUustrated, medium 8vo., price 15r, 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of tle 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants, their Culture 
and Arrangement, London: John Murray, and of all 
Booksellers, ‘ 
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| houses and similar places, as they are sure to 


instead of flues, crickets ought not to be so com- 


‘obtained more easily in the cracks of the brick. 
work of the old-fashioned flues. Among the 
| most useful of the many devices for destroying 
this insect are the following : Keating’s insect- 


freed kitchens from them by using the powder 
every evening for a fortnight. Though they are 
80 fond of dryness, they are very thirsty insects, 
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Insects (J. W. Chapman).—It ig always 
rash to try and name insects from descriptions 
in letters, but I imagine from what you say that 
the worms are wireworms, They are frequently 
very common in land which hag recently been 








hindmost pair are formed for leaping, and are 
long, with remarkably robust thighs. The 
shanks (Fig. 4) are armed with two rows of 
spines ; the feet are composed of two joints. 
G. 8. S. 
*,* Boxes containing inseets of any kind for name or 
advice upon should be labelled Insects.” 


be persevered with for a week or more if the 
extermination of these insects is intended. Gas- 
tar or carbolic acid poured into the places in 
which they hide will drive them out. All 
cracks, etc., should be filled up with cement. 
Crickets belong to the same natural order as the 
grasshoppers, locusts, mole-crickets, and cock- 





































































































hes, and, like them, do notunder 0 such well _—_—— 
broken up from Grass, They may be attracted | "C®07°8: 2 ae pone 
: = marked transformations as many insects do, for 
pprishe plants they are attacking by burying the young, when first hatched, are miniature HOUSE AND WINDOW 
Sia ces of Mangolds, Turnips, Carrots, or likenesses of their parents, except that they GARDENING. 
val pe cat them. Each bait should havesyh v6 no wings ; as they increase in size they —— 
small skewer stuck into it to show where it is 


moult several times, and then the wings appear 
in a very rudimentary form ; when they next 
change their skins they come forth as mature 
crickets. They take advantage of any crack or 
hole in walls or woodwork in warm situations, 
and by enlarging them form burrows or galleries, 
in which they live, as warmth is so essential to 
them. Where the mortar is soft enough (and I 
am afraid most mortar is nowadays) they will 
work up to within a few inches of a boiler 
or oven. In dwelling-houses they are nearly 
always found near fire-places. In warm summer 
weather they sometimes take up their position 
in garden walls. The chirping noise made by 
these insects is produced by the insect rubbing 
its wing-covers together. These, as their inner 
edges, are finely notched, and the rubbing 
together of these roughened edges cause the 


FLOWERS FOR THE DINNER-TABLE. 


THERE are no flowers more useful for cutting 
for the dinner-table than Sweet Peas ; and many 
of the newer varieties are very beautiful and 
suitable for this purpose. Many people know 
them and grow them, but for those people who 
do not I should like to write a few lines, 
Dorothy Tennant is a very rich shade of rose- 
mauve, and one of the loveliest of all. Countess 
of Radnor is a pale heliotrope ; and these two 
arranged in some light foliage, such as Aspara- 
gus, make a very pretty table decoration in 
glass vases, with a soft silk table centre beneath 
them, either in some shade of heliotrope or pink. 
If a deeper shade is wished for amongst them, 
Captain of the Blues harmonises very well with 
them. The grey shade of Southernwood i3 not 
amiss as foliage, and, in my Opinion, looks well 
with them. Bat one kind of Sweet Pea must 
be put in a vase, and another in another, and 
the vases arranged so as to form a contrast here 
and there. Ifthe Peas are all mixed together 
the effect is spoilt. 

A study in shades of pink can be made beau- 


buried, and should be examined every day, and 
the wireworms destroyed. Small pieces of Rape 
cake buried just below the surface will also 
attract these pests. If you will send up some of 
the worms I will tell you whether they are wire- 
worms or not.—G. S. S, 


Willow-leaves eaten (4 Subscriber),— 
If you would send me some of the caterpillars I 
should be better able to advise you, but you 
might try syringing with the extract from 5 oz. 
of Quassia-chips, and 6 oz. of soft-soap, well 
mixed, and added to 5 gallons of water ; or 1 Ib. 
of soft-soap very well mixed with nearly } pint 
of paraffin-oil. “This mixture must be kept well 
stirred, or all the oil will float on the top.— 


* We 


Names of flies (/. Coulsero).—The flies you sent 
belong to the genus Bibio, and are, I believe, the St. Mark’s- 
fly(B Marci). Their grubs feed on the roots of various 
plants, but the flies themselves are harmless,—Q. 8. S. 


enclosed is the caterpillar of a moth, one of the Geomet- 
ridx, but apparently it is not full grown, and I cannot say 
to what species it belongs. The caterpillars of this family 


A mee are very injurious to the foliage of plants.— 





il tiful in the same way by using Lady Penzance, 

SS apg a very pretty shade of full pale rose, Venus, 

THE COMMON CRICKET (CRYLLUS ee peee ele Pees cat Ghee vey 
DOMESTICUS). good shade of red. Firefly and Orange Prince, 


an orange shade of pink, and one of the 
prettiest, go very well together; and Splendour, 
one of the freest-growing and flowering of all, 
with large flowers of a bright pink, is very 
pretty by itself. It is not so new a shade as 
the others, but it looks very well indeed if the 
table is arranged with vases of it and there are 
plenty of them. 

Wuirtr Sweer Puas, it need not be said, are 
lovely amongst green foliage, and of these 
Blanche Burpee and Mrs, Sankey are both 
excellent, having large flowers and producing 
them freely. White Sweet Peas look very well 
in plain glass vases, with green silk under 
them, and they look equally well also with 
white ; but if white is under them it is best to 
arrange a fringe of light Ferns, Moss, or leaves 
round the edge of it, dividing the centre-piece 
from the table-cloth. Primrose is a shade of 
pale, creamy-yellow, and if a fuller shade of 
yellow is put under them they look well and 
effective for a change. 

It need hardly be said that in arranging Sweet 
Peas the great thing is to do it lightly, and 
although sufficient must be put in each vase to 
give it a good “colour” effect, too many 
destroy the beauty of the arrangement 
altogether. 

The flowers off. Horse Chestnut-trees, boldly 
arranged with their own leaves in glass vases 
of different heights, are wonderfully effective on 
a dinner-table, and I think they look best with 
a green silk centre underneath them, and the 
centre vases high, working down to lower ones 
at the edge. 

If old Spirzea-plants which have become worn 
out for greenhouse use are planted out in any 
spare bit of ground, they will be found very 
useful in the spring for their foliage, and the 
white poeticus ornatus Narcissus, which flowers 
earlier than the other poeticus Narcissus (and, 
so far as my experience goes, more freely) are 
very pretty arranged with these young shoots 
of Spirzea, which are then a pale greeny-brown, 
in brass vases. Of course, it need not be gaid 
that brass candlesticks look better than silver 
ones with thisarrangement. The candle-shades 
which look best with it, I find, are white lace or 
muslin ones, with green ribbon ties and bows. 

People who wish their Daffodils to flower 
year after year ought not to cut their leaves, 
and the lovely pale green leaves of some of the 
Hemerocallis (Day Lilies) are very beautiful 
used with Daffodils instead of their own. 
Indeed, they are a much prettier green in their 
young stage, which they are in at the time the 
Narcissi are in flower, and they so nearly 


THIS insect is among those which are best known 
in this country as far as reputation goes, but I 
fancy that few persons comparatively know it 
by sight, though its chirp is well-known to 
everyone. This is perhaps not much to be 
wondered at, when one remembers how seldom 
it makes its appearance during the daytime. 
It would probably not be so common ag it is 
were it not for the superstitious ideas that many 
persons have about them. They would have one 
believe that it is very unlucky to kill one, and 
that to hear one chirping is a favourable omen. 
However this may be in kitchens, etc., where if 
the food ig properly protected, they cannot do 
much harm, it is very certain that few, if any, 
gardeners can tolerate their presence in green- 


bring bad luck to any plant they may take a 
fancy to. I am not aware that they in any way 
confine their attentions to any plants in particu- 
lar ; they usually, however, attack soft-wooded 
ones, or young seedlings, Happily for the 
gardeners, in this country they do not 
appear in the enormous swarms that their 
near relatives the locusts do in less favoured 
countries. Locusts, fortunately, are not 
natives of this countr » but specimens are 
Occasionally found here. These have probably 
been introduced in some chance manner. A 
Swarm is said to have visited this country in 
1746, but fortunately they did not breed here. 
With the modern System of hot-water pipes 





Figs. 1 and 2, Female cricket (slightly magnified); 3, 
one of the posterior appendages (magnified); 4 
third tibia or shank (magnified), 
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sound. Crickets chirp on a very high note, 
though, perhaps, not on such a high one as 
grasshoppers, which is go high that many 
persons, though not otherwise in any way deaf, 
are quite unable to hear it. It is a curious fact 
that only the male is able to make this chirping, 
the wing-covers of the female not being provided 
with the necessary roughness ; this does not, 
however, prove that the females are obliged to 
practise the unfeminine habit of silence, but that 
if they do make any sounds we are unable to 
hear them. The house-cricket is about ? inch 
long, but it looks much larger, as its 
wings project about + inch beyond its body, 
and the two long hairy appendages 
at the end of ths body are about % inch 
long. The entire insect, except the eyes, is of a 
pale, dull yellowish-brown colour. The head is 
furnished with a pair of very long feelers, which 
are composed of a great number of joints; the 
eyes are black and rather prominent ; the jaws 
are strong and toothed. The upper wings are 
not longer than the body. They are strongly 
veined and somewhat horny. When not in 
use they are folded up like a fan. At the 
end of their bodies there are two long tapering 
hairy organs which are supposed to act as 
feelers, and are doubtless useful as such when 
the insect moves backwards in its burrow 
(Fig. 3). The legs are strong and hairy ; the 


mon as they are in greenhouses, for they dearly 
love warmth and dryness, both of which they 


powder is most efficacious if it is scattered about 
in their haunts and blown into any cracks or 
crevices in which they hide, with the appliances 
sold for that purpose. I have twice entirely 


and gallipots or other vessels partly filled with 
water, and with pieces of lath so placed that the 
crickets can crawl up to their edges, are very 
useful traps. Beer and sugar may be used for 
those not of the teetotal persuasion. Quarter- 
pint of treacle, 1 oz. of arsenic, and 2 oz. of 
oran, placed within their reach on pieces of 
slate or glass, will prove a deadly bait; 
wsenic may also be mixed with pieces of roasted 
Apples. The use of these traps and baits must 
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resemble the broad-leaved Daffodils that they 
are very valuable for this purpose. They are 
plants which increase rapidly, and I have a 
good-sized patch of Hemerocallis fulva, which I 
keep entirely for foliage for my Daffodils. I 
also have good-sized patches of the following 
Daffodils for cutting purposes (and very useful 
I find them in April and May) ; albus plenus 
aurantius, commonly known as Eggs and Bacon ; 
aurantius plenus, commonly known as Butter 
and Eggs; princeps, Horsfieldi, Emperor, 
Empress, Barri conspicuus, Sir Watkin, Figaro, 
ornatus poeticus, Poeticus of gardens, and the 
double white poeticus (Gardenia-flowered, as it 
is called in catalogues). Of these, princeps, Sir 
Watkin, Horsfieldi, and Empress flower the 
first, then Emperor, ornatus poeticus, and 
Figaro, and then albus plenus aurantius and 
aurantius plenus, Barri conspicuus, poeticus, 
and the double poeticus are the latest of them, 
the double poeticus being often in flower at the 
end of May, and the last of all the Narcissi to 
bloom. 

Most people find that Roses are stiff flowers 
to arrange in water, and for dinner-table deco- 
ration they certainly err on this side. Yet how 
seldom one sees Roses done justice to, and what 
pretty effects can be obtained by making use of 
one or two kinds only and using them in pro- | 





variety, it is extremely handsome and cannot 
fail to please. 

B. HASTATUM isa pretty small kind from Chili. 
When grown cool it forms pretty tufts, and 
would be a most desirable plant for a Wardian 
case. The fronds are of two forms, from 5 inches 
to 7 inches or 8 inches high, the barren ones 
being the shorter. I shall, however, close these 
short notes on Blechnums suitable fora Wardian 
case with two very pretty kinds, totally distinct 
from the others and slightly more delicate in 
constitution. 

B. LANCEOLA is a slender creeping plant with 
an erect stem ; the fronds are usually simple and 
from 3 inches to 4 inches broad, tapering towards 
both ends; the colour is deep green. For a 
long time this simple state of the plant only 
was known, but when grown in stove-heat it 
does sometimes develop a pair of small obtuse 
pinnz just below the large medial one. It is a 
native of Brazil and Peru. 

B. LonGIFoLiuM.—This is a somewhat similar 
plant to the previously named one, but is more 
robust. The fronds, usually 6 inches to 1 foot 
high, with two or three pairs of side pinne, are 
rich deep green in colour, and bear a line of sori 
on either side of the mid-rib. It comes from 
Brazil and the West Indies. 

Blechnums are usually of robust constitution, 
and do not require much care in their cultiva- 
tion, provided they have the drainage in good 
working order, as they like an abundant supply 


when I see them used thus, and know that they 
will be thrown away before they have begun to 
fade. 

A good patch of ground given up to the 
branching Ten-week Stocks is very useful for 
cutting purposes, and these are one of the few 
flowers I care for in the middle, as I call it, or, 
otherwise speaking, mixed together in all their 
numerous shades. Shirley Poppies are very 
graceful and pretty used in the same way, and 
so are hundreds of other flowers, which I will 
perhaps say something about some other day. 

Mrs. RoBert JOCELYN. 
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TROPICAL HARD FERNS (BLECHNUMS). 


I SHALL not deal in the present article with the 
hardy Ferns, such as the well-known Blechnum 
Spicant, but with the more tropical kinds, to 
which the one shown in the illustration belongs. 
Of the many species and varieties in cultivation, 
many of which would thrive under Wardian case 
treatment, some are suitable for cool-house 
culture, but I do not remember ever seeing in 
good condition a Blechnum treated as a window 
plant, and certainly B. brasiliesse would not, as 








Blechnum occidentale. From a photograph by Mr. C. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 


fusion. For instance, what can be prettier, 
sweeter, and more simple than low white china 
baskets or vases filled with Coquette des 
Blanche, with their own leaves; or with the 
Rugosa Rose Mme. Georges Bruant, which 
flowers so freely, soon forms a large bush, and 
is so pure a white? Then a mixture of La 
France and Duke of Edinboro’ Roses, if only 
those two kinds are used, is lovely, especially 
with a very pale pink silk centre under them. 


The favourite old Gloire de Dijon Roses look! broad lines of rich brown sori, which are 
wonderfully pretty too, if they are used with both conspicuous and pleasing. When grown 
some sweet-scented ‘‘Geranium” leaves and in heat and the plant is strong, the fronds will 
Maiden-hair Fern, and for anyone who is fond grow from 18 inches to 2 feet in length, but 
of a yellow effect a piece of bright deep yellow | with many they will in all probability scarcely 
silk laid under them shows off their pale cream | ever exceed a foot in length ; this, however, will 


shade well and harmonises with it. 


It is almost foolish to remark that Lilies of | plant. The fronds are rich deep green in colour. 
the Valley, used in profusion with their own 


leaves, make a lovely dinner-table arrangement 


but, considering how much everyone likes these} B. OCCIDENTALE TRIFURCATUM, a form from 
flowers, it is curious how few make really big beds | Dominica, is similar in growth to occidentale, 


of them to pick from. Yet they spread quickly 
and when once planted, if well top-dressed 
they last for years undisturbed. The blossom 


of the double-flowered white Cherry-trees are 
very pretty used with their own little leaves, | occidentale, but as a growing plant it is very 


and laid in sprigs on a pale green satin centre 
but this is one of those arrangements wher 
the flowers are out of water, and, personally, 


am so fond of flowers I cannot feel quite happy | 2 inches in breadth. Whether a species or a 







































of water; nevertheless, drenching with water 
overhead does not conduce to their beauty or 
their health. 





Potting Maiden-hair Ferns in 
baskets.—Can you or any of your readers 
tell me how I should pot Maiden-hairs for hang- 
ing up? I want to make round plants of them. 
And will the more delicate varieties grow well 
in this way? I believe they are trained in this 
way at Kew Gardens.—Missy Bana. 


* * This is by far the most pleasing and showy 
way of growing many Ferns, those with droop- 
ing fronds never showing to better advantage 
than when in suspended baskets or pots. The 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum cuneatum), also such 
Adiantums as Moorei, caudatum, and gracilli- 
mum may be used; but so many other Ferns 
are equally, if not more, suitable that we 
name a few in connection with our correspond- 
ent’s query. Among Aspleniums A. vipiparum 
and longissimum should not be missed, Davallia 
pallida, D. dissecta, Nephrolepis exaltata and 
N. davallioides, and especially Gymnogramma 
schizophylla gloriosa, despite its formidable 
name, is most useful in this form. You can use 
baskets of galvanised wire or wood, shallow pots, 
or deep pots with ample perforation ; the wire 
baskets are lightest. Place a little Sphagnum 
Moss around the inside, then the coarsest por- 
tions of the compost, and pot up in the ordinary 
way. The same compost as generally used for 
Ferns will be equally suitable in the suspended 
baskets or pots. ‘They must have plenty of 
water, never losing sight of the fact that they 
are in the driest position and the whole of the 
plant and roots exposed. If some of the trailing 
Selaginellas be placed around the sides a much 
prettier effect is gained with varieties which do 
not droop very low. Size of pot or basket is 
almost immaterial. We have seen them grow 
from 4 inches to 36 inches or more over. The 
method of potting and culture is the same in 
either case. 








‘it likes strong heat and moisture, although it 
lives and grows fairly well in the greenhouse 
during the summer months, but then it 
| presents rather a starved appearance compared 
| with the growth made ina higher and moister 
| atmosphere. 

| B. occrpeNTALE will thrive well in a Wardian 
‘case, and if the plant is in unusually good 
‘health one cannot but admire the intense 
vivid green of the fronds and the continuous 





579. — Peppermint. — The culture of 
Peppermint is very simple. Young shoots 
should be taken in April or May when about 
* inches or 4 inches in height by inserting a 
sharp knife in the ground about 2 inches deep, 
when a small portion of root will be attached. 
These should Ne planted in rows about 2 feet 
apart and about 18 inches between the plants. 
The plant should not be cut the first or second 
year, but the third and succeeding years a good 
crop may be had. ‘The time for harvesting 
varies, but usually about the end of July or 
August. After it has been cut the beds should 
be cleared of weeds and manure spread over 
them and, where it is possible, slightly forked 
:| distinct. The fronds are much narrower, more|in. There are acres of it grown in the neigh- 
e|slender and graceful. When strong the fronds bourhood of Mitcham and Beddington, near 
I| vary from 18 inches to 2 feet in length by about London, with distilleries on the farms for distil- 
ling it into oil.—A. E. C 


not detract in any way from the beauty of the 


\It is widely distributed throughout South 
America and the West Indies. 


, 


,| but the ends of the pinne have a flat, three- 
,| pointed crest. It is exceedingly handsome, but 
s| I believe somewhat rare in cultivation. 

B. cAMPYLOTIS.—This is said to be the same as 























- condition—neither wet nor dry. 


when the ball is turned out of the old pot there 


Tue principal work now besides watering is 


| as is obtained by just a few cultivators. 


water should be given at the roots, unless the 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


oy 


SEASONABLE WORK. 


the three side growths to this. Fastening the 
growths should be prompt ; being tender at- the 
points they readily snap off through wind and 
other causes. Keep the leaves free from insect 
pests. The most troublesome is green-fly ; 
Tobacco-powder destroys it, but in this matter, 
again, itis wise tobe prompt. The leaf-mining- 
fly does mischief in most seasons, although I 
have not seen it on my own plants yet this year. 
This may be picked off, and its road be easily 
noted by the white mark it leaves behind. 
Syringing the plants every day with weak soot- 
water has been found an easy means of keeping 
the leaves free from insect pests. This dressing, 
however, must be clear. Soot-water is made by 
putting a quantity ina bag. This is then kept 
in a tub of water, and the liquid is then always 
ready for use. In giving a healthy dark green 
tone to the foliage the liquid is also most 
valuable, ll Psy 






















shifting the plants into larger pots as they 
require it. The most forward will be ready 
for the size in which they are to bloom; and by 
doing them gradually we may finish the whole 
by the middle of June. This is a very good 
time for potting to be over ; we shall then have 
about a good four months for a gradual and 
perfect growth. A useful size pot for Chrysan- 
themums to flower in is that known as the 16— 
or 9 inches in diameter. Some of the chief 
growers of exhibition blooms use larger ; but the 
amateur cultivator generally hardly expects 
plants or blooms quite up to so high a standard 
The 
They should also be well 


pots should be clean. 


drained, This does not mean that a large 
quantity of potsherds may be put into the OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
bottom of the pot, but that it may be placed ceils 


carefully, One large piece over the hole, then 
just a covering with smaller bits; on this may 
be placed a covering of the rougher portion of 
the compost, and drainage will be perfect. 
Soilisan important item. But a mistake may 


A BORDER OF HARDY PLANTS. 


plants. 
border is stocked with hardy flowers, which 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE illustration shows a mixed border of hardy | 
One can see at a glance how richly the | 
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etc., and with annuals, occasional groups of 
the taller things, as annual Chrysanthemums, 
Stocks, and Zinnias, and dwarfer things, as 
Mignonette, the shortest of the Linarias, and 
Portulacas.—R. 





EARLY JUNE FLOWERS. 


Ir is a pleasure to turn from the flower 
garden, in which, by-the-way, Tufted Pansies 
are just now very fine, to herbaceous borders, 
and contemplate the inmates that are already 
well in flower, and that are thus early in June 
very beautiful in themselves and exceedingly 
useful for the flower-basket. Quite in the front 
rank must be placed the Spanish Irises. In 
firmness of texture and in staying power inacut 


| state they are considerably before the larger and 


more brilliant-hued German section. I tried 
/an experiment with a handsome gathering the 
other week to see how long the flowers could 
be kept, and found them, with an occasional 
change of water, quite fresh at the expiration of 
a fortnight. Pyrethrums are also among the 
/most enduring of the early June flowers, and 
if any new sorts were acquired last winter, a 
note should be made of special favourites with 
the view to the increase of the same by autumnal 





easily be made by making this too rich, especially 
in compounds known as fertilisers. We require 
nice, sweet, turfy loam for the greater portion. 
This is sometimes costly and difficult to obtain. 
The top of meadow land where the earth is rather 
heavy, or from hillside where the Grass is kept 


keep up a succession of bloom from spring until 
autumn. Many gardens are uninteresting owing 
to their bare appearance, except during the 






division. One sometimes sees spring division and 
| replanting advocated, and IJ have wondered lately 
how the Pyrethrum has fared this season under 
such treatment if allowed 
to shift for itself without 
mulch or water. Stocks have 



























down by cattle, provides an excellent mate- 
rial, usually full of fibre and of a yellow 
colour. From the sides of roads, again, one 
may often get very good loam, and, in this 
case, with abundance of grit init. It is well 
to have it cut a few weeks before required 
for use, so that the Grass may not be green. 


Chop or break it up, but not too fine, 
nor should it be sifted. We want the 
fibre intact. Loam, then, should form 


two-thirds of the whole of the compost. The 
other portion may be thoroughly decomposed 
manure, dry, so that it may be passed through 
a sieve, or leaf-mould, or, better still, the two 
mixed. To each bushel of the soil add 2 lb. of 
bone-meal, and if the loam be of a very retentive 
nature use a little old brick-rubble or charcoal 
to keep it open. This compost must be turned 
about several times, and be used in an even 


This preparation of the plants that are to be 
shifted should always be done. A good soaking 
of water is necessary an hour or so before ; then 








revelled in the dry time, and 
have been and are exception- 
ally good ; the varieties most 
in favour are the purple and 
white Hast Lothians and 
Carter’s Giant Winter, a 
vigorous type with very large 
Pure white flowers. Bearing 
in mind the value of Stocks 
and how they may be secured 
thus early in the year, it may 
be well to give the reminder 
thatfor another season’s early 
display seed may be sown 
towards the end of July. 
A capital early white flower 
is obtained froma good strain 
of Antirrhinum nearly pure 
white, and although not over 
tall very vigorous in halit 
and large alike in spike and 
individual flowers. Old planis 
cut over at the end of lat 
season and allowed to remain, 




















is a chance of removing the same without any 





started early and were flower- 


















roots clinging tothesides. Thus aserious check 
is avoided. Havea stout stick, wedge-shaped 
at one end, for the purpose of ramming the earth 
into the pot firmly. This is essential toa short- 
jointed, well-ripened growth. In potting it is 
easy to gauge how much of the compost may 
be put into the bottom of the pot so that the 
surface shall be nearly 2 inches below the rim. 
This is to provide space for water, and room, 
too, for a top-dressing later on. As I have 
stated, the soil cannot be easily made too firm, 
and it is worth while to take plenty of time, so 
that potting may be properly done. 

For a couple of weeks after this operation I 
would stand the plants close together in a not 
over sunny position, and for several days no 


A mixed border. 


summer months, when annuals and the usual 
run of bedding plants contribute colour to the 
borders. We do not want a one-season display, 
but a continuance of hardy flowers from Snow- 
drop-time till the opening of the Christmas Rose 
in December. Sufficient use is not made of 
hardy plants in our gardens, but nothing is more 
suitable, as they grow freely and give little 
trouble. 


Mixed beds.—These are seen far more 
frequently with each succeeding year, and are 
either very pretty and satisfactory or objection- 
able, according to the different arrangements 
that have been made. If the mixture means 
the association of one bed of, say, at most half- 
a-dozen species or varieties planted together in 
sufficient quantity to show their true character, 
there is nothing to be said against it, always 
provided judgment is displayed in the associa- 
tion alike of species and colours, but the 
indiscriminate huddling together of the odds 
and ends of the frame-ground is certainly not 
a happy style. Not only are plants totally 
unlike in habit and appearance, and with 
nothing in common brought into immediate 
contact, but with the idea-of filling up the 
bed quickly they are planted very close together, 
with the result that the bed contains a lot of 
weedy rubbish and is very disappointing. A 
satisfactory mixture may sometimes be effected, 
as in the case of scented Pelargoniums in 


leaves flag unduly. Instead of this, we would 
sprinkle the leaves morning and evening. By 
the rapid development of new leaves it wiil be 
easy to know that the roots are moving into 
fresh earth. The plants may then be removed 
to their summer quarters, 

In this connection errors are often made. A 
hundred plants are made to grow in a space 
whers much better results would come if but 
half the number were managed. Chrysanthe- 
mums must have plenty ofroom. J would stand 
each pot from 18 inches to 2 feet apart, and in 
rows not less than 5 feet asunder. Then, all 
o‘her conditions being favourable, the growth 
ciamot help becoming matured. The most open 
poxition of the garden may be selected. 

To obtain bushy plants each shoot should be 
topped when 4 inches or so in length, but for 
large blooms the shoots ought to be restricted ; 


ing well by the third week in 

May. A practically drought- 

resisting plant, it will be one 

of the best things in the gar- 
den should we havea dry season. The earlier 
Pinks are making a brave show. Ernest Ladhams 
and Mrs. Welsh are not out yet; as a rule, 
they just anticipate the Carnations, but as some 
of the latter are on the point of bursting, the 
flowering season this year will be at abou! the 
same time. Selected blooms of Her Majesty, 
together with Aphrodite Pyrethrum and Ni- 
phetos Rose, are in June among the choicest of 
outdoor white flowers. 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS MASSED. 


THERE was an article in GARDENING, 
April 24th, by ‘‘M., Northumberland,” in which 
he warned amateurs that there was an immens6 
labour connected with a properly kept ‘‘ mixed 
border.” By a mixed border he meant an her- 
baceous and bulb border in which a great many 
kinds of herbaceous plants and bulbs were 
planted, and in which was also planted annvals 
and biennials, such as Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, Snapdragons, Pentstemons, and Tufted 
Pansies (these latter, by-the-way, are many 
of them perennials on suitable soils). No doubt 
such a bed demands much labour, and too often 
no result worth that labour in the end. 

I am quite sure that any novice starting such 
a bed would have years of disappointments and 
useless expenditure of money and trouble before 
sufficient knowledge to make such a border a 
success was gained. 





three is the orthcdox number. I place a central 
ttout stick to each plant, and then loosely tie 





variety with Heliotropes, Aloysias, Eucalypti, 


But there are many people who would !ike to 
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have a bright garden without much trouble, and 





enough help is not given to those beginners 
who want details as to distances, etc. 

If they will treat biennials and annuals 
as bedding-out plants and keep them out of 
their herbaceous borders, they will save them- 
selves a great amount of labour, and avoid 
trying an experiment which will be fairly 
certain to fail for lack of knowledge. If they 
will alco avoid trying to grow all kinds of plants, 
but begin by growing only really hardy ones, 
they can do more year by year, if they choose, 
but will obtain a start in the right direction. 

‘*M., Northumberland,” says that a mixed 

border gives as much trouble asa bedded out one. 
Such beds as I have just described, and gave a 
description of upon March 27th and April 17th, 
certainly do not. Nearly all my big beds and 
many of my smaller ones are treated in this way, 
and I am quite sure that once planted they 
do not give half the amount of trouble that 
is caused by raising from seed, pricking 
off, frame or greenhouse treatment, potting 
and repotting, planting and replanting, 
cutting-making, etc., caused by the much 
smaller portion of my garden, which is 
devoted to bedding out. As to using the 
three-pronged fork in my borders which 
‘“*M., Northumberland,” advises for his 
mixed border, that, of course, is out of the 
question, and on this point I disagree with 
him. Like shrubs, I believe that herbaceous 
plants do not like their valuable surface 
roots wounded or destroyed, and that until 
at the end of a great many years one is 
obliged to remake a bed, it is much better 
to top-dress than to attempt to interfere 
with the soil beneath the surface. This can 
only be done in a very half and half kind of 
way, and in this, as in most things, I 
mistrust half measures. 


I seem to get more out of the soil in 
which I plant my things so thickly (I crowd 
them, of course, but never crowd in such a 
way that one plant spoils another ; I only 
crowd the soil) than one would suppose it 
would bear for long at atime; but I have 
done it for at least seven years, and I have 
proved that in both a rich and rather poor 
soil all goes well; so I think I may safely 
venture to say that unless you have that 
most tiresome of all soil, a very dry and 
very poor one, you will find beds satis- 
factory. A good mulching every autumn 
of leaf-mould and short manure mixed, and 
a thorough preparation of the soil before- ; 
hand by digging and manuring and addition 
of leaf-mould, will carry them through for 
4& great many years without any other 
trouble. 

I have proved that Phloxes will bear 
this treatment (of leaving bulbs, taking the 
food out of the soil at their roots), and 
Phloxes, of all flowers, love a rich goil and 
rich treatment. And if they will stand it 
on my rather poor soil here, and stand it 
magnificently on a rich soil I had before I 
came here, any gardener can see that the 
other plants I have named will do so also. 
Ido not say the Phloxes on my soil here 
are quite as good as they would be with 
richer treatment and more space, but I 
know that they give a good and bright 
effect, and that is what I am writing 
about. 

Amongst such plants as I have named 
deaths rarely occur ; but I will not say that they 
never doso. Every year in my massed beds I have 
a few plants to replace—perhaps two or three 
Phloxes or Delphiniums—but then I have many 
scores of each of these plants, and I grow some 
less strong kinds than those I have recom. 
mended in GARDENING. And it is not very 
difficult for anyone to go over their beds when 
they are first showing green life in the spring, 
and get one or two new plants (should it be 
necessary), and carefully put them in where the 
dead ones are. The probability is that there 
will be no dead plants at all to replace. 

Mrs. Ropert Joce.yn. 
ee ee Se 


Peonia tenuifolia, 
some of the single P; 
than this species, 









































































































la.—Very striking just now are 
“onl2s, and none more so, perhaps, 
a : It is very pretty, too, in its delicate 
sollage, and in combination makes a very desirable plant. 
But to see it good it must be planted and left alore fora 
year or two to become fully established, giving it a deep 


a3 well as a very rich soil, 













GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


to make it a success from the first ; and I think | 





ripe in August, when they come up the follow- 


years to flower. I have some now four years 
old, which are still quite small plants, and show 
no intention of flowering. 


ofa handlight in spring, but I doubt if it is 
necessary, as when established it seems _per- 
fectly hardy. Eremurus Bungei shows signs of 
blooming with me for the first time this year. 
This species has yellow blossoms, and very hand- 
some it is, but much more tender than KE. 
robustus ; in fact, I find it must be 
protected against frost. 
|E Olge, which flow 















to prove what this is like. It comes up much 

later, and so escapes the early frosts, but the 

late frosts this spring have browned the tips of 

the leaves. Henry A. Harz, 
The Orchard, Much Hadham, Herts. 


THE EREMORI. 


| EREMURUS ROBUSTUS is a native of Turkestan, 
/and is now fairly common in gardens. It is an 
ally of the yellow Asphodel, to which, however, 
| it bears little resemblance, being like a gigantic 
Hyacinth, with bright peach-coloured flowers, 
now just opening. It can be obtained from most 
nurserymen, and should be planted about the 
end of August. I do not think it is very par- 
| ticular about soil, but it delights in a damp, 
| well-drained spot in full sun, and when once 
| planted should never be disturbed. The plant 
of which I send a photograph has been growing 
in my garden, in heavy loam, for five years, and 
flowered the first spring after planting. The 
|second year it had a magnificent single stem, 
| quite 9 feet high. In subsequent years the 
|spikes increased in number, but decreased in 
height, and some, as may be geen from the 





PARROT TULIPS. 


FEw cultivated plants are so apt to vary under 
cultivation and to startle their cultivator by the 
most unexpected of changes as Tulips. “Not 
only will a self-coloured Tulip suddenly break 
into a striped and feathered flower, but it is also 
not uncommon to see a striped Tulip suddenly 
assume a self colour. Every grower of late 
breeder Tulips knows that these bulbs occasion- 
ally sport into striped flowers, which are 
commonly called byblemens and _bizarres. 
Karly Tulips behave in the same manner ; they 
also occasionally sport from a striped and varie- 
gated flower into a self-coloured one. Thus, 
the beautiful pure white single early Tulip Joost 
van den Vondel has sported from the typical 
Joost van den Vondel, which is striped violet- 
red and white. The beautiful striped Roi Pepin 
occasionally breaks into a pure white flower, 
and many more examples might be quoted. 
The double early Tulips do the same, and thus, 
for instance, the double red and yellow variety 
Tournesol has sported into a very beautiful 
golden self yellow Tulip, which is now known 
as Golden King. These sports, however, are 
not confined to Tulips alone, but what to my 
mind is a most unexplainable and uncommon 
freak of Nature is that Tulips will sometimes 
assume a monstrous habit, become different in 
bulb, foliage, and flower, and from an ordinary 
everyday Tulip, regular in every respect, 
will quite suddenly turn into the queer, horned, 
angled, and irregular flowers which are 
known as Parrot Tulips. This statement, I 
know, is quite at variance with what authors 
generally tell us in botanical and gardening 
works about the origin of this class of Tulips. 
It is usually stated that Parrot Tulips resulted 
from crossing Tulipa acuminata (cornuta steno- 
petala) with the ordinary varieties, but careful 
study of this group of Tulips has convinced me 
that thisis not true. Crosses with T. acuminata 
will produce Tulips such as elegans, fulgens, and 
retroflexa ; but the origin of Parrot Tulips, to m 
mind, can only be attributed to the same frea 
of Nature which will produce the grotesque- 
looking Cereus peruvianus monstrosus and the 
numerous crested, fringed, and tasselled Ferns. 
In almost any large collection of Tulips 
few or more Parrots will crop up annually, in 
some years more than another, and of course some 
varieties are more liable to do it than others. 
What is also most curious is that nowadays 
naturally quite different single and double 
Tulips are grown from those which were culti- 
vated by our ancestors centuries ago, and 
yet this Tulip of nowadays, cultivated and 
refined by the hand of man during so con- 
siderable a lapse of time, will sport into exactly 
the same monstrosities as the celebrated Dutch 
painter Van Huysum loved to portray so vividly 
and faithfully two centuries ago. Occasionally, 
though very rarely, a new variety will turn 
up. A few years ago one plant among a lot of 
the bybleemen Tulip Reine des Amazons, which 
is a violet-striped variety, suddenly sported 
into a unique Parrot Tulip, to which the name 
of violacea lutea was given, and which is one of 
the most distinct varieties. 

Great confusion has existed among the names 
of Parrot Tulips, but the following are the now 
recognised varieties: Admiral van Constanti- 
nopel, a bright scarlet flame-coloured variety. 
Café brun, a deep yellow, finely feathered and 
striped brown. Café pourpre, a deep-coloured 
selection from the last. Cramoisi brillant (car- 
minea), large flower of a deep vermilion-scarlet. 
Lutea major, large bright yellow, occasionally 
striped green and red. Markgraaf van Baden, 
this is one of the most beautiful of all; the 
inside of the flowers is a bright golden-orange, 
while the outside is heavily blotched and striped 
with scarlet. Perfecta, a very brightly coloured 
flower, ground colour clear yellow, boldly 
splashed and striped with scarlet. Preciosa, 
deep scarlet-vermilion, slightly feathered golden- 
yellow. Rubra major, blood-red, much crested 
and horned flowers, a very distinct and rare 
absolutely | variety. Violacea lutea, the variety above 
I have another species, | mentioned ; this is a very large flower, quaintly 
ers in July, but Ihave yet flamed yellow and purple. 





The Giant Asphodel (Eremurus robustus). From 


a photograph by Mr. 


Henry A. Hare, Much 
Hadham, Herts. 


photograph, were imperfect. This arises, I 
think, from the soil having become somewhat 
impoverished. It seeds freely, and the seeds 
should be sown in the open ground as soon as 


ing February 
boll of the pe 
ground. 


at the same time as the great 
parent plant pushes through the 
The seedlings, however, take many 


Ihave always given the plant the protection 


. 
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THE JAPANESE IRIS (I, KAUMPFERI). 


ONE of the flowers of the summer season in the 
hardy garden is Iris Kempferi. There are 
many lakes and ponds in gardens the margins of 
which might be fringed with the growth of 
I. Kempferi, ornamental even when not in 
bloom, but trebly so when it sends up the 
sturdy spikes, each supporting a flower of 
massive proportion—too much so sometimes, to 
our mind, as when too large the folds and 
graceful curves, so beautiful in the bearded 
Flags, are lost in the breadth, firmness, and 
strength of the bloom. In its leafage, manner 
of growth, and inflorescence it shows an affinity 
to the grassy I. sibirica; also to the common, 
but beautiful, yellow Water 
Flag (I. Pseudacorus), There 
is in the colours of the flowers 
a wide range, some of the 
purest white, others self purple 
and so on; but by far the most 
beautiful are the self varieties, 
that show no trace of blotches, 
spots, and other disfigurements. 
We cannot admire, and many 
are with us on this point, a 
flower dappled and speckled as 
a piece of bad mosaic. Only 
those pure and _ decidedly 
coloured flowers should have 
recognition, as peering up 
through the luxuriant growth 
they give a display that only 
self colours are capable of. In 
some kinds there is a decided 
tendency to doubling in the 
flowers, happily a rare occur- 
rence in respect to other Irises, 
although we once saw a double- 
flowered I. sibirica—a mon- 
strosity we hope never to see 
again. If we do not get beyond 
a double whorl of falls it will 
not be of great moment, as the 
second whorl gives a fulness to 
the bloom by no means undesir- 
able. It is when the whole 
thing becomes veritably double 
that a monstrosity is produced. 
The flowers last well in water 
if gathered just as they are 
expanding, and so have a good 
use besides their beauty on the 
plant. Those who have not a 
pond, stream, or lake in the 
garden cannot give them the 
same conditions as the Japan- 
ese, who cultivate Kempfer’s 
Iris with tender care, and in 
many of their photographs, in 
the taking and colouring of 
which they are adepts, this Iris 
will sometimes be recognised 
often by the sides of running 
streams, and fringing them as 
our own Iris in England. 
Surprisingly beautiful must be 
this Iris in Japan, where it 
lives and increases with a 
vigour that we have not seen 
in our own country. The 
Japanese hold it in peculiarly 
high repute, and are most suc- 
cessful with it, as seen by the 
seedling roots that are imported 
annually in thousands, all of 
which have, however, bloomed 
before they were exported. If 
a large batch is forwarded, a 
coloured drawing of each flower 
is also sent, and though roughly 
done on rice paper, gives an approximate idea of 
the treasures the nurseryman or gardener may 
expect. Very true are many of these drawings 
to the varieties they represent, and they also 
show the care that is taken with this Iris in 
the land of flowers. Those who cannot grow 
them by the side of water will do well with 
them if they are cultivated in moist loam, and 
kept well supplied with water during the 
summer months. 


A group of 


Planting Dahlias.—Many persons are 
over-anxious to get Dahlias planted. This 
tender plant is not only affected by the slightest 
frost, but cannot grow properly when cold wind 
prevails. If some protection under glass, such as 
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an odd light or cool-frame, can be afforded them, 
I would defer planting till about the second 
week in June. Meantime it is well to give the 
roots room by repotting from small into 6-inch 
pots. It is much better for the plants to be 
making progress here than practically standing 
still in the open ground. In planting again, it 
is wise to make a hole fairly deep, so that when 
the work is finished a mound may be left around 
the plant. This gives one the power to get the 
water down to the roots instead of most of it 
running away on the surface.—S. 
Plagianthus Lyalli.—This is a lovely 
shrub against a wall with an eastern exposure. 
It has pure white flowers, reminding one of the 
White Musk Mallow, produced in clusters on 








the Japanese Iris (I. Kempferi). From a photograph by Mies Willmott, 
Great Warley, Essex. 


|the current season’s branches. The flowers, 
being 14 inches across, are very attractive 
| mingled with the foliage, which is oblong heart- 
‘shaped. Those who like to have uncommon as 
well as beautiful shrubs against a wall will find 
such a one in this. It may be associated with 
its relative, P. betulinus, which is as beautiful, 
|though with somewhat small flowers. Both 
| belong to the Malva family, and are natives of 
New Zealand, therefore not hardy enough to be 
risked away from the shelter of a wall in the 
|neighbourhood of London or similar climates, 
but in the warmer southern counties and in 
parts of Ireland both are probably hardy as 
bushes. These are the only two grown in the 
open at Kew, the others being under glass.—W. 











VIOLETS. 


KinpLy oblige me with advice as to growing 
Violets, both in frames and outside, Wealways 
for years have had them to perfection till this 
last winter and spring—from November till 
March they used to be. My present gardener 
does not seem to understand them. We grow 
for private use only, some in frames facing south, 
with a wall rather near behind. Now all thece 
frame ones are dust dry, and no runners yet 
taken. My gardener says it is too early, and 
they must be kept dry till then ; but this winter 
has proved him wrong. We _ have every 
appliance for liquid-manure. I have Marie 


| Louise, C. de Brazza, De Parma in frames, and 


Wellsiana, Czar, Victoria, Prin- 
cess Beatrice, and Californian 
outside. Shall be very grateful 
for help, as they are great 
favourites ? B. 

* * IN FRAMES.—Our corres- 
pondent has kept the Violets 
very dry under the impressicn 
such was the proper course 
until runners were ready for 
removal ; also that it was too 
early yet for taking runners. 
Both of these are great mistakes. 
A dry soil and atmosphere, at 
this season especially, means 
poor growth and much red- 
spider. This insect is the worst 
pest the Violet has, and can- 
not be kept away in a dry soil 
or atmosphere. Nor can one 
take runners too early. Make 
up the beds with fresh loam on 
the surface; few plants are so 
exhausting to the soil as 
Violets, Strawberrries, and 
others that are constantly form- 
ing runners. Indeed, in this 
respect, Nature is again a grard 
example. Both subjects seed 
freely ; but runners are search- 
ing for fresh soil, endeavouring 
to get away from that their 
parents have exhausted. If we 
try to grow Violets upon the 
same soil time after time they 
will surely fail; therefore, re- 
move the old and add an entirely 
new compost. Leaf-eoil and 
rich loam in equal proportions 
are suitable. It is not necessary 
to remove the lower part of a 
raised bed. Plant out the run- 
ners as soon as possible, and 
keep new runners from these 
picked off closely. A _ well- 
grown single crown is the de- 
sideratum, and not a mass of 
growth, however healthy ard 
flourishing it may appear. 
Shade and sprinkle freely vntil 
established, then give full ex- 
posure, but take great care that 
they do not suffer from drought. 
If red-spider puts in an appear- 
ance, fumigate slightly a time 
or two, and give a more copious 
supply of water. Weak liquid- 
manures are a great help while 
the plants are growing, but are 
not necessary during winter and 
the early spring when flowering. 
Although Violets need so much 
water in summer, we must fee 
that they do not damp off 
during the dull winter days. 
The frame is raised to avoid 
| this, and should otherwise be used for shelter 
/more than for forcing of any kind. An ample 
supply of air should be given upon all favourable 
occasions. ; 

IN THE OPEN it is necessary to increase early, 
and water freely while very dry weather pre- 
vails, Liquid-manures at night or early morning 
are a great help here also, and if one has a bed 
upon a warm south border, a west, and also a 
north border, their season is greatly prolonged. 
The Violet is quite hardy, but our beautiful 
doubles will not bloom well without the pro- 
tection of a frame unless in a warm and sheltered 
position. If our correspondent will add King 
of Violets, the collection could not be improved 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


THE BEST SHRUBBY SPIRZZAS. 


A Goop assortment will maintain a display of 
bloom from early spring until the autumn. In 
making a selection of the finest shrubby Spiraas 
to give a succession of bloom, I should name the 
following as the best : Spirza Thunbergi is the 
earliest to flower of the whole group. It is a 
graceful bush, the shoots being long, slender, 
and arching. This species is succeeded by S. 
prunifolia fl.-pl., which has double flowers ; the 
single-flowered form does not appear to be in 
cultivation. The Spirea in question forms a 
spreading bush 6 feet high. Unlike most of its 
immediate allies, the foliage of this dies off 
deeply tinted in the autumn. 
closely after these two, the blossoms of 
several others rapidly unfold, S._ trilobata 
amongst the number. This is quite dwarf 
against §. opulifolia, which is one of the 
giants of the genus, for when fully developed 
it forms a large shrub 10 feet or more in height. 
The leaves are not unlike those of the Guelder 
Rose (Viburnum Opulus), and the flowers are 
somewhat in the same way, but not borne in 
such globular clusters, Beside the blossoms, the 
reddish inflated seed-capsules of this spocies 


Following | 


| corymbs. There is also a form of this which, 
| from its richly-coloured blossoms, is known as 
paniculata rubra. §. Fortunei is the same as S. 
callosa and S. japonica, and the two varieties 
last mentioned—viz., paniculata and paniculata 
rubra, are generally known under the specific 
/name of Fortunei. The rich tints on the young 
\leaves of this group make a bright picture of 
‘colour when the plant is lit up by the sun. The 
| brightest colour is on plants fully exposed, A 
pretty little Spiraea seldom seen more than 1 foot 


| differs in many respects besides the colour of 
the blossoms from the other members of the 


white, usually at their best in July, but after 
| that a scattered succession is often kept up; 
indeed, I have had it nicely in flower up till 
November. The leaves are entirely without 
the rich tinge of the other forms during their 
earlier stages. 8. Douglasi, which has rosy-red 
flowers, is a handsome shrub, forming a large 
clump of densely packed shoots, clothed with 
more or less of tomentose leaves, and each 
shoot terminated by a large spike of flowers. 
It varies widely, but the richest coloured 
form is usually of good sturdy growth. The 
names of §. tomentosa, Menziesi, and Nobleana 
occur as distinct species, or as varieties 





of the latter. & nutans, a Nepaulese 


or 18 inches in height is 8. callosa alba, but it | 


| callosa or japonica group. The flowers are pure | 


| 


| Spireea, by some regarded as a variety of the 
| preceding, and by others looked upon as a 
distinct species, is alpina, grandiflora, or Pallasi, 
for by each of these names it is known. It 
differs from §. sorbifolia in the foliage being 
lighter, the individual blooms double the size, 
|and of a purer white, while it blooms a fort- 
| night or so earlier than S. sorbifolia. The third 
to mention of this class is the beautiful 8. Lind- 
|leyana, a much larger shrub, for in good soil it 
| will reach a height of 10 feet or 12 feet. The 
usual flowering season is during the latter half 


|of July, or sometimes in August, at which time 


the number of flowering shrubs in bloom is small. 
While all the Spireas delight in cool, fairly 





moist soil, this is more necessary for Lindley’s 
Spirza than the others, as the foliage must be 
fresh and green at the time of flowering. Some 
of the species which bloom early in the season 
will at that time be fresh, even in moderately 
dry spots, though they will probably suffer 
during the hot weather of July or August, at 
which time S. Lindleyana is in full pga. * 





The Pyracantha in flower.—Of the 
later flowering Thorns the Pyracantha certainly 
merits more attention than is usually bestowed 





upon it as a flowering shrub, for, allowed to 





Spirea Lindleyana ani the Silvery Reed Grass (Arundo conspic 1a, 


form later on a prominent feature. The golden- 
leaved variety of this differs from the type, 
besides the colours of its leaves, in being 
altogether a smaller growing shrub. The yellow- 
tinted leaves are attractive in the spring, but 
later on they lose much of their bright colouring, 
and in time become green. Of S. hypericifolia 
there are several forms, one of the best being 
flagelliformis. In this the flowers are borne in 
small corymbs, disposed thickly on short laterals 
throughout the greater part of the long, slender, 
gracefully-arching shoots. The blossoms are pure 
white. One of the brightest of its class is 


S. splendens, usually flowering towardsthe end of 


June and in July. It is a dense-growing shrub, 
about a yard high, while the flowers are borne in 
closely-packed terminal corymbs. 


bright and telling. S. ariefolia is a big kind, 


which flowers about the latter part of June or in 
July. The specimen isa mass of cream-coloured 


plumes when in full bloom. 


There are several Spiraas belonging to the 
callosa group, the best of which have bright- 


coloured blossoms. §, callosa, also known asS. 


japonica, is an upright bush, reaching a height 
of 5 feet or 6 feet, and bearing flat corymbs of 
The best varieties are 
rubra, very deeply coloured ; pallida, one of the 
and paniculata, in which the flowers 
are borne more in panicles than in flattened 


bright rosy-red blossoms. 


pilest ; 


The colour is 
rich carmine-pink, and when seen in a mass it is 


species, flowering about the early part of 
July, is well worthy of a place. This makes a 
bush 6 feet or 8 feet high, the principal shoots 
being upright at first, but drooping towards the 
points, whilst the minor branchlets are still 
more pendulous. The leaves are small, while 
the pure white flowers are borne in great pro- 
fusion. They are arranged in dense flattened 
clusters, and extend for a considerable distance 
along the shoots, thus making a goodly show. 
A pretty Spires, which should, perhaps, have 
been included under the head of S. japonica, is 
S. Bumalda, which rarely exceeds 2 feet in 
height, and bears its bright pink blossoms very 
freely. It isa July flowering species. Another 
is the curious miniature S. crispifolia or bullata, 
a dwarf shrub, better fitted for a nook on the 
rockwork than for the openborder. This forms 
a dense mass less than 1 foot high, every twig 
of which is terminated by a cluster of its pretty 
peamnine-pinks blossoms, bright crimson in the 
ud. 

There is a small class of shrubby Spirzas re- 
markable for their pinnate foliage, and consisting 
of the Himalayan S. Lindleyana (see cut) and the 
Siberian S. sorbifolia. This grows to a height of 
from 3 fest to 6 feet, and succeeds best in a cool, 
moist soil. It soon pushes up a considerable 
number of shoots and forms a dense mass of large, 
pinnate bright green leaves, overtopped by loose 

erminal panicles of small white flowers. A 





grow as an open bush, it is now quite a mass of 
clusters of pretty white blossoms. In such a 
position, however, its berries are as a rule not 
nearly s0 numerous as when it is trained to a 
wall. Of the larger growing kinds that are 
late in flowering one of the best is the Tansy- 
leaved (Crataegus tanacetifolia), which is re- 
markable not only for its show of blossoms 
after nearly all the others are past, but also 
for the peculiar ashen-green foliage.—T. 

Cytisus Ardoini.—Among the many 
delightful plants comprised among the dwarf 
Cytisuses there is none more interesting and 
pretty than this. It is a plant of prostrate 
habit, growing only a few inches high, and has 
small trifoliolate leaves, the leaflets being ovate 
and hairy, especially when young. The flowers 
are rich bright yellow, and their abundance may 
be judged by the fact that from one to six of 
them are produced in the axil of a single leaf, 
A plant in the rock garden at Kew is just now 
at its best. Moggridge states that it is known 
to grow only on the summits of three mountains 
near Mentone, and is made the mure rare by 
being continually cropped by animals, which 
rarely allow it to seed. It strikes freely enough 
from cuttings taken in August and placed in a 
cold-frame in fine, well drained sandy soil. 
Its dwarf, close habit and richly coloured, 
abundant flowers adapt it admirably for the rock 
garden, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE WAX-FLOWER (HOYA BELLA). 
ALTHouGH an old-fashioned and almost neglected 
plant, there are few stove creepers more beau- 
tiful than this little Hoya when well grown and 
flowered. A plant growing here in a wide 
basket about 6 inches across has sent shoots in 
all directions, making a specimen about 3 feet 
across, the young growth closely studded with 
the charming little umbels of flower, consisting 
of from six to ten oneach. The outer segments 
are pure ivory-white, the little jewel-like centres 
being a glistening amethyst-purple—a combina- 
tion that calls forth many encomiums from those 
seeing it for the first time. Its culture is re- 
markably easy, and it may be freely propagated 
from cuttings after the flowering season has 
past. The cuttings should be taken from half- 


way they flower freely, and continue to bloom 
much longer than the pot-grown plants. When 
lifting care must be taken to preserve the roots 


and get a fair ball to each. W. J. 





ORCHIDS. 


THE SWAN ORCHID (CYCNOCHES 
CHLOROCHILON). 


Tus is probably the most popular of the Swan’s- 
neck Orchids, as the species of this genus are 
termed, on account of the peculiar curving 
column. It isa fine plant when in good condi- 
tion and bears long, thick pseudo-bulbs of a 
fleshy texture, quite different from those seen in 
Cattleyasand other genera. The leaves are each 
about 9 inches or 10 inches long, with a distinct 
mid-rib, and the flowers are produced from near 


old pseudo-bulbs come a little below the com- 
post line. Plants not fully established should 
be raised on a cone-shaped mound, but with 
older, well-established plants this is unneces- 
sary. The bulbs being rather heavy, consider- 
able care is necessary in order to prevent them 
rocking about, and this must be attended to, or 
the plants will never be happy. Some good 
stout stakes should be driven in around the 
edge of the pots and the tops of the pseudo- 
bulbs secured to these until the roots are run- 
ning freely, when the plants become self-sup- 
porting. The best time to repot is after the 
young growths are starting, but before they com- 
mence rooting on their own account. Then when 
the roots are emitted they enter the compost at 
once, to the considerable benefit of the plants. 
After repotting, place at once in a shady corner 
of the East India-house, and damp about them 
freely, not syringing overhead, as this is apt 


ripened shoots, and may be about 4 inches in 
length. When cut from the plant a thick white 
liquid escapes, and in order to prevent them 
bleeding too much, the cuttings should have the 
ends dipped in dry sand before being inserted 
in a light sandy compost round the edge of a 
4 inch pot. They strike readily if given a little 
bottom-heat, and should be potted up singly 
into small pots as soon as rooted. The Hoya 
adapts itself readily to any form of training, 
looking very pretty trained in a loose manner 
up a trellis or under the roof-glass, but as a 
basket-plant it shows to the greatest advantage. 
The plants flower most freely if kept rather 
pinched for room at the roots, so baskets of a 
small size are necessary at first. The roots 
dislike a heavy or close soil, and do well in a 
mixture such as many terrestrial Orchids like, 
first lining the baskets with Moss for the sake 
of appearance and to prevent the finer parts of 
the soil finding their way through the inter- 
stices. ‘The Mossis not necessary in pot culture, 
but lumpy peat and loam, together with some 
sharp sand and siftings of charcoal, may be 
used with advantage, any manurial deficiency 
being made up by watering with a little guano 
highly diluted after the plants become pot-bound. 
A shady, moist stove is the-best place to grow 
it, the shoots being longer, and therefore pro- 
ducing more flowers. If such a house is not 
available, it will thrive in a vinery or warm 
greenhouse, though in such positions care is 
necessary in winter, and the roots should be 
kept on the dry side. AMATEUR. 





NOTES ON BOUVARDIAS. 


By the end of May Bouvardias which were struck 
in early spring will be ready for the final 
potting. When they are required to flower 
early, pot them not later than the third or last 
week in May. Keep the extremities of long 
shoots pinched to form a well-shaped plant. A 
close pit or warm frame where they may be 
placed close to the glass is suitable. A tempera- 
ture from 65 degs. to 70 degs. should be main- 
tained by night, with a rise of 10 degs. by day. 
A thin shade is necessary on bright hot days, 
otherwise they become weak, and syringe freely 
twice a day. When the pots are full of roots, a 
little soot-water may be given twice a week, 
which gives good colour to the foliage. In July 
the principal shoots will need a little support, 
when they should be tied out to smal] sticks. 
Any plants showing bloom for the next five or 
six weeks (unless required to flower early), should 
be pinched ; otherwise, they will flower too soon. 
Allow an abundance of air through August and 
September, and if the plants have made sufficient 
growth, they may occupy a frame, the lights 
being removed during the daytime, as this helps 
to strengthen and ripen the wood. They will 
now set flowers which will begin to open in 
October, but give no more heat than suffices to 
prevent them from being cold at night or by 
day. To get full-sized flowers and good colour 
a little increase of heat should be allowed as the 
temperature gets lower. 

Planting out should be done the same time as 
the final potting. Pits should be selected with 
some good fibrous soil, and plant them 18 inches 
or 2 feet apart, allowing the plants to be 1 foot 
away from the glass. If treated the same as 
already described in pots they flower in abun- 
dance. ‘Lhey should be taken up in September 
and potted according to the size of the plants, 
keeping close for a few weeks until they have 
recovered from the check. When grown in this 


the tops of the pseudo-bulbs on long curved 
spikes. 
good form frequently producing blossoms5 inches 
to 6 inches across. 


greenish-white, broad, and incurving ; the lip is 
white in ground colour, with athick fleshy centre 


The flowers vary considerably in size, a 


The sepals and petals are 





to cause the decay of the young shoots owing 
to the water collecting in them. 
|roots are gently moving it is unwise to water 
much, but as soon as 
will need to be quickly increased, the plants, 
as 


Until the 


they start the supply 


aforementioned, being strong feeders. 






























The Swan Orchid (Cyenoches chlorochilon). can teeci) wae 


varying in colour from yellowish-green to nearly 
black. The column is very long and slender, 
arching, the pollen masses forming a peculiar 
knob on the end, supposed to resemble the head 
of a swan. The number of flowers produced on 
a spike varies considerably, some bearing about 
two or three large fiowers, others having several 
usually smaller, but all are worthy of extended 
culture as really handsome garden Orchids of 
very interesting structure. 


THE CULTURE 


of Cycnoches chlorochilon is not difficult, but 
requires care if the best results are to be 
attained. The roots are large and rather gross 
feeding for an Orchid ; consequently in prepar- 
ing the compost care must be taken to make it 
substantial, at the same time avoiding close- 
ness. A nice mellow, yet fibrous loam, with 
most of the soil shaken out, peat similarly 
treated, and fresh green Sphagnum Moss may 
be mixed in about equal proportions, plenty of 
rough nodules of charcoal being added. The 
plants may be grown either in pots or baskets, 
good drainage being the first consideration in 
either case. This having been carefully at- 
tended to and covered with a little Moss, fix 


When they have obtained a good hold cn 
their pots, it will be found necessary to water 
almost daily, the plants havirg in the mean- 
time been given more light and air. The 
pseudo-bulbs finish up in due course, and here 
it may not he out of place to warn amateurs 
not to expose the foliage too much at first with 
a view to ripening itand the bulbs. The leaves 
have an important part to play in the economy 
of the plant, and must be kept on as long as 
possible. The water supply, too, must be con- 
tinued right up to the time when the leaves 
show signs of ripening off, though the tempera- 
ture may fall a little and a still greater quan - 
tity of air be afforded them. As the leaves fall 
—for the plants are deciduous—lessen the water 
supply by degrees, until by midwinter they get 
at times actually dry. They must not remain in 
this condition long enough to cause injury to 
the stems by shrivelling. When starting the 
plants in spring—the time for doing so being 
indicated by signs of new growth appearing— 
let them be immersed for an hour or two ina 
pail or tank of tepid water to ensure a thorough 
softening of the compost, and to drive out any 
insects that may have been attracted by the dry, 
comfortable quarters during the winter. The 





the plants in position so that the bases of the 


most frequent insect enemy is brown scale, If 
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in a cold winter we find it necessiry to protect with litter, 


but not till after frost sets in. Forget-me-Nots, in broad, 
irregular masses, have been very effective under tall trees, 
with the branches high up, and the Giant Cow Parsnip 
ig a striking plant in large groups in such a position. It 
will look rough and ragged later on, but even this rough- 
na3s ig not inappropriate in the position. Bluebells, again, 
will be charming soon in semi-cold positions. Sowed more 
Ne Plus Ultra Peas, and made a last planting of Runner 
Beans, the white-seeded variety being a favourite with us 
for June planting. Mulched round Vegetable Marrows 
and Ridge Cucumbers with littery manure. The plants 
are siarting away freely now and the mulch will keep the 
moisture in the ground. Oucumbers under glass are bear- 
ing freely. Light top-dressings and abundant moisture in 
Leaves will not scorch 
where the atmosphere is saturated, though to save labour 


the atmosphere are necessary. 


we usually, in the hottest weather, use a light shade. 


Red-spider are not seen where the conditions are suitable 


as regards humidity. Planted more Celery in trenches. 
Shaded the plants with branches laid across the trenches. 


The trenches were made a fortnight ago, and Lettuce 
seeds sown along ‘the ridges. Mulched Oauliflowers and 
Planted Brussels Sprouts and early 


Peas in blossom. 
Broccoli. 





RULHS FOR OCORRHSPONDANTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free 0, charge if correspondents follow the rules 
All communications 
arly and concisely written on 
oné side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 

0 


here laid down for thes guidance. 
for insertion should be 


GARDENING, 87, Sowthampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PuBLIsuER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. BESS AL should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tm the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agaunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige ua by advising, a3 far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist: 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 


Importantto Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them, 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are snvited to give further answers 
srould they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


733—Carnations unsatisfactory (Pole Axz).— 
The plants have simply been ill-treated by the weather. 
They will grow out of it. There is no disease whatever. 


731—Lapageria leaves curling (J.).—There are 
traces of green-fly on the leaves sent; that alone would 
account for the young leaves at the points of the shoots 
curling. 

735—Diseased Cauliflower (W. A. S.).—Well 
dress land with gas-lime in Oztober, let it remain as rough 
as possible-all winter, and never grow a second Brassica 
crop twice running in same place. 


736—Barren Jargonelle Pear-trees (W.).—The 
absence of fruit is probably due to improper pruning. 
This Pear should not be pruned in the same way as the 
others, A note on the subject will appear shortly. 


737—Peach and Nectarine-trees not grow- 
ing (Beginner).—Looks like canker at base, but without 
farther particulars we are unable to help. You give us 
no help. Please tell u3 something about culture or age. 


733—Various queries (Z. Hole).—Dress the land 
with nitrate of soda, 3 cwt. to acre. Your land is too 
heavy for Cherries, and not drained well enough. The 
omer trees you name would do better. Cutting did good, 
not harm. 


739—Hirica (M.).—The family of Heaths is avery large 
one, and the same treatment is not suited to all the 
species. It isyimpossible to answer your question, unless 
you tell us the name of the Heath, or the section to which 
it belongs. 


740 -Rose suckers (H.).—If the suckers came from 
the stock, and not from the scion, you were right in 
cutting them off ; but the probable effect upon the Rose 
that appeared to be dead can only be judged by one who 
sees the plant. 


741—Repotting Tacsonia Van Volxemi (M ). 
—It will never do to put the young plant into a big pot at 
once. You do not mention the size of the plant. Grada- 
ally shift it on until it is put into the pot that you intend 
it to ultimately occupy. 


742—Ants on plants (J ).—If the ants have formed 
their nest at the root of the plant, pour upon thema quart 
of warm water, in which a piece of camphor of the size of 
a Hazel-nut has been steeped. This will destroy them 
without injuring the plant. 


743,—O1l-stove for greenhouse (A Beginner) — 
No doubt, if sufficient care be exercised, you can heat your 
small structure well enough with an oil-stove to enable 
you to keep in it through the winter many plants that 
require protection. Asto the best kind of oil-stove, we can 
only recommend you to read the advertisements in 
GARDENING, and judge for yourself. Give us some further 
particulars as to your building, and we will answer the 
second part of your question. 


GARDENING 


744—Arum Lilies not flowering (M.).—It is 
impossible to say, having only your note to guide us, why 
your Oallas do not flower. Perhaps you have given them too 
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much heat. As a rule, excessive heat favours the develop. 
ment of leaves at the expense of flowers. 


745—Botanical names of plants (C.).—The Latin 
names of the plants you mention are as follows: Mother of 
Thousands (also called Wandering Jew), Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa ; London Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa; and Hard 
Fern, Blechnum Spicant; ‘‘Gold Balls” is another name 


for Buttercups (Ranunculus). 


748—Bixterminating Gout-weed (R ).—Yes, you 
may exterminate Gout-weed in the way recommended for 
Nettles—i.e., cutting them down until they die from 
exhaustion. If you want to get rid of the weeds quickly 
it would be a good plan to cut them down, and put a foot 


or more of soil over the plants. 


border for this purpose with effect. 


from its roots during a severe winter. 


plants. 


of them, 


sideration. 
753—Pinks and Musks eaten (B.).—IF it is not 


slugs or rabbits, and there is no sign of the depredator, it 
is most likely the leather-coated grub, a very tiresome 
pest, which feeds at night, and buries itself underground 


by day; it is of a brown colour, with a very tough skin. 


It may be observed feeding at night after dark if a lamp is 


used to discover it. 


754—Culture of Cucumbers (Amuteur).—You 
can let the bottom fruits grow ; but do not allow them to 
Ninety degrees of heat in the middle of the day 
will not be excessive. Of course, there is danger in giving 
an excess of water; but the condition of the leaves, which 
become yellow, may be dus to some other cause, such as 


ripen. 


an attack of red-spider. 


755—Pegging down Dahlias (S.).—Plant the 
Dahlias 3 feet apart, and peg down at once, and keep them 
pegged down till they come into flower. It is a matter of 


but little importance whether you begin in the centre in 


planting them or not, as, when pegged down, the ground 
is all covered. If you begin in the centre you do not tread 


on the plant already set out. 


756.—Watering Mushroom-beds(W. ).—Beyond 


a mere sprinkling to keep the surface moist, Mushroom- 


beds do not require watering till they have been in bearing 


some time, and are showing signs of exhaustion. If the 
bed has a covering of hay to keep the heat steady and the 
moisture free from ¢ vaporating, very little water will be 
required till it is ne..ssary to give a filip to the spawn. 


757—Ventilation of greenhouse with mixed 
collection (IJnquirer).—You should have ventilators 
at the top of the house—say, about 9 inches wide and 
15 inches long. These should be so fixed that the 
aperture may be regulated as desired. Endeavour to keep 
the temperature of the house at about 70 degs. or 75 degs. ; 
it should at no time be 85 degs., or the growth will be 
weakly. 


758—Cutting back standard double Thorn 
(W. B).—I have a great many standard double Thorns, 
but I do not touch them with a knife. Many persons 
have an idea that trees must be cut back, or cut somehow. 
I never touch ornamental trees, and they grow into the 
shape that nature intended them. If pruning has been 
done, and if people will do it, as soon as the leaves fall in 
autumn is the best time.—J. D. E. 


759—Basil (/ ).—The seeds should be sown about the 
middle of April in a genial temperature, and the seedlings, 
when large enough, may be potted off singly or pricked 
into boxes or seed-pans, or into a frame on a slight bottom- 
heat, from which they should be transferred to their posi- 
tions in the open-air about the beginning of June. It suc- 
ceeds in a light, rich soil. The plants should be 6 inches 
apart, and well-watered until established. Sow at once. 


7609—Pink spring flowers (W.).—The late-bloom- 
ing qualities of Silene pendula is an unfortunate feature in 
one of our most pleasing and effective of hardy spring 
flowers, and, unhappily, we have no other plant which, 
obtained so cheaply and readily, will give to us in the 
spring such a delightful hue of colour. Double red and 
pink Daisies seem to be the cheapest substitutes; but 
these cannot be raised from seed, and do not always bloom 
as early as desirable. Aubrietias bloom early ; but have 
only mauve or purplish hues. Border Polyanthuses, from 
seed sown now, or, better still, Primroses, bloom quite 
early, say from middle of March to middle of May, and, 
though it is difficult to [fix distinct colours, are very 
effective. 










































747—Peach blister (S.).—The Peach-trees are pro- 
bably growing in a draughty place. Break up the cold 
currents which rush along the side of the wall by some 
shelter in spring, and the blister will disappear. We 
have seen temporary screens of Reeds placed across the 


748—Cape Gooseberry (D. B ).—Physalisperuviana 
is the Cape Gooseberry, but a variety of this, named P. 
peruviana edulis, is the one used for dessert, the fruit being 
yellow instead of purplish-red as in the species. It will 
grow in any cold greenhouse provided you can keep frost 


749-Mr. Martin Smith’s Carnations (W. B.). 
—The characteristics of these Carnations are in the im- 
proved form of the flowers and great variety of colour. 
Also in the vigorous habit of the border varieties. Mr. 
Martin Smith has also been successful in raising mapy 
fine varieties of Malmaison Carnations from seed.—J. D. E. 

750—Heliotropes fading (f). — The fading of 
Heliotropes soon after they were purchased may be 
attributed to insuffisient light, or excess in watering, or 
to a sudden change of tempsrature. They are grown for 
market under the most favourable conditions, and a change 
in those conditions cannot fail to affect the health of the 


751—Cucumber leaves destroyed (Winter).— 
There ia no trace of insects or parasites of any kind on the 
leaves, which certainly appear to be destroyed by sulphur 
on the pipes, or to be sun-burnt. The nasty smell is caused 
by the decaying leaves. Why they have so suddenly been 
destroyed would be best known to the person in charge 


752—Transplanting evergreens (P.).—Sep- 
tember isthe best month. You should get the opinion of 
some experienced person in your neighbourhood as to 
whether the trees can be safely transplanted, as, before 
this can be determined, they must he seen, and the 
nature of the soil and other matters taken into con- 


761.-Apple and Pear-trees not breaking (C.). 
—The treatment has been right, and they may yet break. 
The Quince and Paradise-stocks are not adapted for all 
soils, and possibly the soil of your garden may not suit 
them. At any rate, you cannot do better now than leave 
them as they are till the autumn, and then prune into 
shape, c'1tting to good sound wood. Recently-moved trees 
do occasionally remain dormant for a year. 


762—Plant for exhibition (Jynoramus).—We are 
in a difficulty here. You do not say the size desired, nor 
how much heat you could keep up. Nor do you give us 
even a guide as to whether a soft or hard-wooded subject is 
wanted. As there is so much time yet, please give some 
more particulars of your requirements. You cannot lift 
Calceolarias from the open while in full growth. Why not 
grow in pots from the first, treating them the same as in 
the open, but plunging them in the pots? 

763—Old Asparagus-beds (A. J.).—Your best plan 
will be to make new beds in the proper way, and leave the 
old beds until you have the young plants in bearing— 
which will not be for two years after the time of planting. 
Always plant good strong yearlings in spring —it is not yet 
too late if you get good plants. When the new beds are 
in proper bearing throw the other plants away altogether. 
Old plants of Asparagus may be worth forcing, but they 
are never worth moving to new plantations. 


764—Variegated Malmaison Carnation (Tree 
Carnation).—This is not a Tree Carnation, and it is un- 
usual for them to have variegated foliage. I have had 
plants take the variegated form, but they generally grow 
out ofitagain. A plant with prettily variegated foliage 
would be admired by some; there are none such in exist- 
ence known to me. Show it at some of the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and members of the trade 
present would soon apprise its true value.—J. D. E. 


765—Propagating the White Jasmine (VJ. R.). 
The White Jasmine will strike from cuttings put firmly in 
the open ground during the autumn months. The cuttings 
should be formed of th? current year’s shoots, rejecting 
the tender upper portion. Ifa close frame is at hand they 
may be put in at any seison, but root quickest during the 
summer. For insertion in the opan ground, the cuttings 
may be from 6 inches to 12 inches long—three parts of 
this must be buried in the soil; under glass they may be 
smaller. 


766—Climbing plants for plaster wall 
(T. M.).—Ampelopsis Veitchi woull cling well, and is 
most handsome, but it i3 not evergreen. You can select 
from such Ivies a3 Hedera angularis aurea, yellow foliage ; 
H. madeiriensis variegata, a beautiful clear silvery and 
pink variegation ; and H maculata argentea, a variegation 
of green, white, and red. These are very showy and not 
rank growers. Wed) not know ofany bronzy self-climber 
that would suit your purpose except the Ivy called atro- 
purpurea. 


767—Eixhausted Vines (W. C.).—There are two 
courses open to you—either to cut the old Vines dwn to 
the bottom, and chance their breaking, or take them out, 
make a new border, and plant younz Vines, Strong, 
young Vines, planted now, might bear two or three bunches 
each next year if well fed. The old Vines, if they broke 
strongly, would bear pretty wellafullcrop. This question 
you should be able to decide in consultation with your 
employer. Our verdict would be in favour of young Vines 
sath new border. 


768—Difficulty with boiler (L.).—Undoubtedly 
the excessive length of the smoke-pipe in question has a 
great deal to do with the fault complained of, though 
coniensation, producing both water and tar, often occurs 
with this class of boiler. Wedo not know of any coating 
that would be likely to remedy the evil, and can only 
suggest that, if the iron smoke-pipe were ae by an 
earthenware one, such as a number of ordinary glazed 
drain-pipes, neatly cemented together, the fault would 
certainly disappear. 


769—Neglected Vine (Vine).—Your ideas as to 
winter treatment are correct. Three shoots will be suffi- 
cient, also you may prune to spurs 18 inches, which will 
be quite close enough. If you give roots new soil you 
must take care to preserve them, and mix some bone-meal, 
wood-ashes, or old mortar rubble with the turf—fresh cut 
turf is not best Oan you lay it in heap, stacked, Grass 
side downwards for a few months ; say cut it in October? 
Make new border in March. Pipes would help you if you 
force, but are not a necessity. 


770—Planting Mulberry, etc , (D.) —The house 
standing high on gravel, the border should be at least 
3 feet deep. The rotten turves will do admirably. Add to 
each cartload 1 cwt. of crushed bones, with no other 
manure at present. Nourishment can be given, when 
required, by rich top-dressings, and by a free use of liquid- 
manure. Plant the Vines along the front of the house, 
4 feetapart The best Vines for the early house are three 
Black Hamburghs, one Buckland Sweetwater, and one 
Foster’s Seedling. For the late house, plant two Black 
Alicantes, one Lady Downes, one Gros Maroc, and one 
Golden Queen. 

77i—Selaginella (B.).—The Selaginella sent appare 
ently suffers from excessive moisture, compared with tke 
temperature of the house in which it is grown, for, 
although fond of moisture, and, indeed, requiring to te 
constantly damp at the roots, Selaginellas, as a rule, Co 
not keep their foliage long if frequently wetted overhead, 
and especially if the water used forthe purpose be very 
cold and the house in which the plants are grown ke 
much warmer. Most Selaginellas also require to be struck 
afresh now and then, or they get very bare at the base, 
principally those belonging to the sections of dentioulata, 
apoda, Mertensi, and stolonifera. 

772—Weakly Vine (A. P.).—The Vine is all right 
at present, if it is making any growth at all. Keep tke 
roots supplied with water, and as soon as the shoots 
extend more rapidly mulch with manure, and water with 
liquid-manure. A tablespoonful or so of artificial mar- 
ure, sprinkled on the surface, and watered in, will te 
beneficial. Train up the shoots from 12 inches to 16 inchs 
from the glass, as they progress. A greenhouse that is 
without artificial heat, and that only gets the afternoon’s 
sun is not the best position for Grapes ; still good Grapes 
have been grown in such aspects. If the Vine shoots are 
syringed freely every afternoon when the weather is brig! t 


it will not only encourage growth, but keep off the flies.. 


In bad cases fumigation with Tobacco must be resorted 0, 
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773—Failure of Peaches (Y. G.).—The Peaches 
are affected by mildew, which has injured the skin of the 
fruit, and caused them to crack. This is not an uncommon 
disease, and is usually found on badly-nourished trees. 
Sometimes both the fruit and foliage are attacked; in 
other cases the fruit, or, perhaps, the leaves only suffer. 
It is found most frequently on trees with roots in a sour, 
wet, and unwholesome soil; though, on the other hand, 
itmay arise from extreme dryness. When it appears on 
healthy, well-nourished trees, it has been caused by cold 
currents of air blowing through the trees; at any rate, a 
check of some kind must have been given. The spores of 
various forms of mildew, or fungus, are always present 
in the atmosphere, ready to attack any plant or tree pre- 
disposed to the disease. 

774—Azaleas, etc. (ZL. M. H.).—Your outdoor Azaleas 
we presume either the Ghent or the mollis, are best raised 
by seeds and layers. Layer as soon as bloom is past, and 
lift the second autumn afterwards. Take soft cuttings of 
the Indian or greenhouse Azalea now. Small pieces should 
be inserted in very sandy peat under a bell-glass, keeping 
them in a uniform temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
Deutzia gracilis may be rooted either as soft pieces taken 
now, or as ripened cuttings at the end of the year. The 
former need much the same treatment as Azalea indica, 
but ripened shoots will root outside if inserted in sandy 
loxm upon a sheltered border during September or 
October. They are also readily increased by division of 
plants lifted in the autumn or early spring. You are not 
likely to succeed with Camellias under Vines. 

775—Crinum Moorei (A. N.).—This is the most 
handsome of all the species of Crinum, and when grown 
as a greenhouse plant it requires a large flower - pot 
with ample drainage. Flower-pots 15 inches to 18 inches in 
diameter are not too large for flowering bulbs. The plants 
should be fully exposei to the sun in autumn to mature 
their growth. It will flower freely when fully grown. 
The first person to flower it in Europe, I believe, was the 
late Dr. Moore, of Glasnevin Gardens, Dublin. His bulbs 
were planted in a border in front of the conservatory 
without the slightest protection, and flowered sometimes 
in autumn and sometimes in spring. It is thus flowered 
in many gardens in England, but the bulbs are protected 
with rough litter in winter. The bulb grown by “A. N,” 
ought to flower, but it probably requires more pot room.— 
J. Y 

773—Cucumbers failing (G.). — The symptoms 
described by our correspondent are those of exhaustion ; 
but this can hardly be from over-cropping in his case. 
Some growers succeed well with Cucumbers with no venti- 
lation; but it does not appear to have answered in the 
present case. Without seeing the plants, and knowing 
more about their management than is supplied in our 
correspondent’s letter, it is difficult to say what has been 
wrong ; but we should recommend a top-dressing of turfy 
loam, mixed with some good artificial manure, at the 
rate of a pound and a half to the bushel; we should 
advise also that some ventilation be given, accompanied 
by a thin shade in bright weather, to get the plants into 
a proper tone to bear good fruit. It matters little how 
high up the plants bear fruit. A strong, healthy plant 
will bear fruit anywhere ; but itis never advisable to allow 
more than one or, at the most, two fruits to hang from 
one joint—there is nothing gained by it. It is impossible 
to say how many fruits a plant will carry without seeding. 


777—Plants for decorations,—Kindly inform me 
what are the best plants to grow in pots, in succession, for 
decorations indoors? I have a cold-frame, but no heat.— 
SUBURBAN, Streatham. 

*,* This is a large order for a single cold-frame, but you 
might have alpine Auriculas from April until June, 
Freesias and Ixiasin pots during May and June, Bego- 
ni ws from end of June until autumn, Huacinths, Tulips, 
and Crocuses in various smal! butches from January until 
April, and Mignonette to fillin the blank between autumn 
aad the arrival of bulbs. Mignonette might be raised so 
as to bz avitladle for nine months of the year. 


778— Asparagus plumosus seeds.—I purchased 
seeds of Asparagus plumosus and sowed in cool green- 
house on March lst, and also later on in hot-bed and 
frame. Neither sowing came up. Will some person 
(through GARDENING) give me instructions? Will it do 
to sow in the open in a cold-frame ?—T. M. 

*.* You are not likely to succeed with the African 
Asparagus ina cold-frame; but a heated one, and also a 
greenhouse, should raise them. Your seed was probably too 
old. 


779 -Strawberries.—How many pounds of Straw- 
berries should be gathered from 500 plants brought on in 
32-sized pots to ripen fruit in May under glass, to form an 
average crop in an average season ?—L. H. 

*,* From 3 15. to } 1b. of fruit per plant is a good 
average. 


780—Wood growth instead of fruit.—I have a 
Hamburgh Vine, eight years old, in a cool greenhouse. It 
only had twenty bunches last season, which was the most 
it ever had. I mulched it early last autumn with dry cow 
and decayed stable-manure, thinking it would increase my 
fruit crop ; but I now find instead of fruit I have plenty of 
wood growth—in fact, it is running wild with side and 
leading growths running 3 feet. Kindly instruct me ?— 
WILLIE. 


*.* You give us no details of culture. You must not let 
the Grap2 run wild, as you will destroy your crop neat 
year. We fear you hav2 not rested or have not pruned it 
enough. See “Garden Work” weekly in this journal for 
details. 


781—Liquid-manure.—Is soap-sud-water a good 
manure for Plum, Pear, and Apple-trees, and how often 
should it be applied ?—Novicz. 


*.* Yes, this is excellent Jor fruit-trees, and you may 
apply liberally once a fortnight. Of course, if your soil is 
naturally wet and stiff you will not apply so freely. 


782— Packing Tomatoes for market. —I 
should be much obliged if you would tell me in GARDENING 
how to pack Tomatoes for sending long distances by train 
to market in small quantities (a few pounds), and in large 
(several pounds) ?—Nermo. 


*,* Pack in layers in shallow boxes at this season ; later 


in small baskets with a cross handle, 6 lb. to 12 lb. ina 
basket. 


from the kiln explains your difizulty. 
“lump” of unslaked lime. 
“a large lump” plainly indicated that dusty, air-slaked 
lime wis not meant 2 
the difference. 


and the season shown. 


May 29, p. 182. 
efficacious. 


783 — Planting Rhubarb. — When ought new 
plantations of Rhubarb to be made ?—O., J. O. 

*,* Harly in spring. Give a light and very rich soil, 
mov? deeply, and plant 3 feet apart each way. 
queries nex! week. 


78t—Plants for bare ground.—I have grubbed 
up a quantity of Laurels, intending to cover the ground 
with creeping plants. Is it too late to do anything now to 
prevent the bare appearance of the ground all the summer ? 
What creeping plants are there which require little atten- 
tion after they are once started.—Mowa.. 


*.* You can fill the ground with cheap bedding plants, 


or plant Nasturtiums, prick out Phlox Drummondi, 
Zinnias, Asters, Marigolds, and many more. If beneath 


trees we would choose the common Periwinkle, Ivies, and 
St. John’s Wort. 
but you can add many Saxifrages, Sedums, de. 


If in the open the same would also do, 


785—Dividing Primula cashmeriana —Gin 


you or any reader tell me proper time to divide Primula 
cashmeriana which hag just finished blooming ?—O. G. 


*,* Give some little covering from excessive moisture 


during winter, and divide as soon as new growth appears 
early in the spring. 


786—Lime for slugs.—I do not quite understand 


the instructions you gave in GARDENING for May 22nd, as 
to the way of applying lime for destroying slugs. You 
say, ‘‘ Get a large lump of fresh lime, place in a close tong- 
basket or box, and add just enough water to make it 
powder down quickly, without being moist.” I have tried 
placing the lime in an old basket, but the very first drop 
of water turns it into a paste, and it does not at all 
“powder down.” I get the lime from a lime-kiln near, 
and it is quite in a powder when I receive it. 
not do to dust on the plants in thisstate? I shall be much 
obliged for your explanation, and am sorry to have to 
trouble you.—ABBEY. 


Would it 


*,* The fact of the lime being in a powder when received 
It should be a 
Surely the fact of our writing 


Get a lump and you will soon see 


787—Vegetables for show.—What eight kinds of 


vegetables would gain the highest number of points when 
being judged in competition ?—Qurris?. 


*.* It depends upon the material staged, how grown, 


A collection should always include 
Tomatoes area strong dish. Cauli- 


788 — Trapping sparrows, — My garden is so 


infested by birds (mostly sparrows), which are very 
destructive, that I should be grateful if you could inform 
me how to construct a trap, that I may reduce their 
numbers ?—R,. BALLARD, 


*,* You will see this question answered in Gar DENING, 
We know of no trap that will prove 





NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
“,* Any communications respecting planta or fruits 


sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDRNING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 387, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Mrs. Dickson.—1, Berberis 
aristata ; 2, Bird Oherry (Prunus Padus); 3, If bearing 
red berries in autumn, Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus), 
too faded to distinguish otherwise.——F’, M. S.—Cheiran- 
thus alpinus. —— Lesmahagon.—Oydonia japonica; we 
have not heard that it was in any way poisonous.—R, 
Plymton. — One of the Blood - flowers (Hemanthus 
carneus).—Over,—1, Kerria japonica fl.-pl. (Double Jew’s 
Mallow) ; 2, Oalycanthus floridus; 3, Selaginella casia sea. 
Aloe gasterioides ; 6, Alkanet (Anchusa italica) ; the Rose 
is Souvenir de la Malmaison; cannot tell name of shrub 
without flowers.—Lady Grove. — Judas-tree (Cercis 
Siliquastrum).——J. R.—1, Celsia arcturus; 2, Phlebo- 
dium aureum, but much shrivelled ; 3, Hemerocallis flava 
(Day Lily) ; 4, Centaurea montana; 5, Spirewa callosa ; 
6, Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica). 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to pede |) letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


A. Beach.—We do not know of a more practical book 
upon these subjects than a bound volume of this journal. 
Many other subjects are included, and by the help of the 
index it is simple to turn to any. Grafting and budding 
we are illustrating in the present volume. We know of no 
good distinct book on the subject. 





Catalogues received.—Garden Watering Appa- 
ratus, Garden Hose and Fittings, etc.—Messrs. Merry- 
weather and Sons, Hydraulic Engineers, London. 





BEES. 


SEASONABLE WORK IN THE APIARY., 


Aut hives and appliances should be kept in 
readiness that no time may be lost when swarms 
issue from the old stocks, as delay in hiving 
often results in the loss of aswarm. If the Bees 
happen to cluster in a position where the sun 
strikes upon them strongly, they will soon take 
their departure for a cooler retreat, and may 
locate themselves in some roof or hollow tree, 
quite inaccessible to the Bee-keeper. It is well, 


Other 


Roots are not thought so much of 
as other things, Peas are better than Beans also. You 
give us no particulars of show, the date, or if dishes are 
single or collections. 
Potatoes (one dish). 
flowers must be pure in colour, not coarse, and quite 
clean. 





also, to decide beforehand as to the position the 
hives containing the swarms are to occupy. 
They should never be placed close under a wall 
or fence, but if possible, should have a pathway 
behind them, and face south, Much valuable 
time is saved, perfect and straight combs 
ensured, and protits increased if swarms are 
started on full sheets of comb-foundation, as in 
the 

MANUFACTURE OF WAX large quantities of 
honey are consumed by the Bees, which they 
transfer from the honey-bag to the stomach, 
After they have remained some time in a state 
of repose, and the chemical process has taken 
place, the wax is exuded from the wax pockets 
on the abdomen in the form of small flakes, 
which are removed by the legs of the Bee, masti- 
cated by the jaws, and then deposited in little 
rough heaps for the use of the comb-makers. As 
comb foundation contains sufficient wax for the 
formation of the honey cells, the Bees need only 
to draw it out, and the honey which they would 
otherwise have to consume inthe manufacture of 
wax is, of course, stored in the combs, to the ad- 
vantage of the Bee-keeper. In the manufacture of 
artificial comb-foundation, the wax is melted by 
steam inalargecauldron, and clarified, after which 
it is strained into a deep, oblong vessel, when 
the sheets of foundation are prepared by dipping 
boards of the right size into the melted wax, 
and quickly withdrawing them, when the sheet 
of wax can be readily stripped off. The sheets 
of wax are then passed through embossed 
rollers and impressed with the facsimile of the 
base of the cells. 


SuRPLUS HONEY.—If it be wished to prevent 
swarming in order to obtain as much honey as 
possible, giving room below the brood chamber 
will usually check the swarming fever. In 
extracting honey from the combs some care is 
necessary to avoid that which is unsealed, as this, 
being unripe honey, will not keep well, being 
liable to ferment. In bringing stores into the hive 
the Bees do not fill the cells at onc?, as the excess 
of water has to beevaporated from the honey, ard 
it is sometimes removed from the cells in which it 
was first deposited to others. When the cells 
are full, and the honey in fit condition for sealin g 
up, the Bees deposit a drop or two of poiscn 
from their venom bags into each cell. This has 
an antiseptic influence due to the presence cf 
formic acid. If extracted honey is required 
bodies of shallow frames can be tiered up upcn 
the hive as long as the honey-flower lasts, and 
the honey taken from the combs by means of 
the extractor. Speaking generally we get about 
double the quantity of extracted honey over that 
of comb honey from a hive. 


FRAME-HIVES.—In selecting hives care should 
be taken to see that they are constructed of 
the best dry, well-seasoned wood, free from 
flaws and cracks. Each hive should contain 
ten bar frames running at right angles with 
the entrance, two division boards, and three 
thicknesses of quilting for covering the tops of 
frames. The floor-board should rest upon deep 
joints, so that the hive is well raised above the 
ground ; if legs are fitted to the joists, so much 
the better. The body should not be fixed to 
the floor-board, but be easily lifted from it, 
that it may be easily cleaned when necessary 
without disturbing the Bees. A wide alighting 
board should be provided, so sloped as to allow 
all moisture to run off, and a porch over the 
entrance, having a groove to prevent rain 
dripping on to the alighting-board. Sliding 
strips of wood forming a zig-zag entrance are 
very useful in checking bbe and fighting. 
The bars should be of standard size, and have 
saw-slits to receive comb foundation, and the 
ends be fitted with metal dividers, while the 
roof should be ridge-shaped, and high enough 
to receive a crate of sections. 

8. 8. G., Uxbridge. 





Fugitive Bees (Constant Reader ).—We 
fear you cannot claim compensation for the loss 
of your swarm of Bees. So long as you kept 
them in sight you could prove your right to 
them, but having left them in your neighbour’s 
hive, in which they had taken refuge, your title 
to them ceased. We do not understand from 
your letter whether it was the swarm or your 
neighbours who were ‘not at home.” When 


you went to the garden the second time, still 
having left the Bees unattended, you cannot, of 
course, prove that they did not leave the hive 
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The Barn Owl (G4. 7. Padbury).—This 
elegant bird in its wild state is a hunter by 
night, taking immense numbers of the various 
species of field mice which frequent hedge-banks 
and meadows, as well as the common mouse to 
be found in barns and rick-yards. When there 
are young to be fed the number of mice destroyed 
nightly by a pair of these birds is very great ; 
indeed, the havoc made by them among these 
little depredators of the corn-rick and barn 
prove the Barn Owl to be a great friend to the 
farmer and gardener. Snails and worms, 
although very nourishing food, are hardly suit- 
able diet for a young Barn Owl. If you cannot 
procure mice for it, feed it upon bits of lean 
meat ; it will soon be able to procure mice for 
itself, as you are keeping it in a hay-loft. The 
claws of the Owl being armed with strong, 
hooked talons, it is enabled to grasp its victims 
with great firmness, and the usual mode of 


cross-bred birds, nothing will be gained by 
keeping them until they reach adult size. If, 
however, some pure-bred chicks are secured, 
by all means retain the most promising cock- 
erels until the autumn or the following spring, 
as they would then command a ready sale at 
good prices, especially when the merits of the 
yard became known. Next, there is a question 
of broody hens as a source of income to be 
considered. Wherever there are winter layers 
there are certain to be plenty of broody hens 
available in the early spring, and these should 
be sold for sitting purposes if possible. Many 
people who hatch only a few chickens each 
year keep none but Fowls of non-sitting breeds, 
and prefer hens to incubators. They are, there- 
fore, glad to buy reliable sitters in the regular 
hatching season, and prices range from 33. 6d. 
to 5:. per hen. The sale of such Fowls in 
February and the two following months is a 


while you were away. Swarms are very erratic, 
especially in hot weather, and itis quite possible 
yours may have again taken wing, and if there 
are still Bees in the hive in question you have 
nothing whereby to prove they are the same 
that you saw enter it. It is very unfair to a 
brother Bee-keeper to leave empty hives in one’s 
apiary, as runaway swarms are very much given 
to making a home in the nearest unoccupied 
hive they come across. Cannot you get some 
third party (a Bee-man, if possible) to intercede ? 
We should advise you not to keep a swarm 
waiting in future while you are ‘dressing ” the 
hive. In our many years’ experience in Bee- 
keeping we have never done so, and consider it 
to be as useless as is the old custom of “ bang- 
ing” a swarm with door-key and shovel. Many 
a good swarm is lost through not being promptly 
hived.—S. 8. G. 





























































































distinct advantage for two reasons. First, it putting an end to their struggles is by crushing 
bles th ae lly hand imoieaicsl ith its beak 2 
enables the owner to secure a really handsome | in the skull with its beak. 
POULTRY AND RABBITS. figure for surplus adult stock, probably twice as 
aes much as would be obtainab'e at the end of the 
POULTRY-FARMING. summer ; and, secondly, he gains room for his LAW. 


other Fowls at a time of year when overcrowd- 
ing cannot be allowed, by the clearance of stock 
which would give much trouble when the hot 
weather comes. Lastly, there is the annual 
draft of surplus hens and adult stock, which 
would be disposed of immediately the laying 
season is over. They may be either sold as they 
are, or be fattened during the moult, or kept in 
store condition, and be offered as stock birds for 
the next breeding season. To ordinary poultry- 
keepers, such Fowls would prove of great value 
for this purpose DovLtina. 


THE simplest form in which poultry can be 
turned to account is as egg-producers. Here 
the labour involved is of the slightest. Feeding 
takes place twice daily—morning and evening ; 
the water-vessels may need replenishing at mid- 
day, when green food (if not always available), 
grit, and lime refuse may be doled out, and eggs 
have to be collected daily. This, with the 
occasional cleansing of the Fowl-houses, means 
the requirements of the Fowls, so far as labour 
is concerned, and it cannot be said to be at all 
a heavy item. Of course, this applies to the 
laying stock alone, but it practically means all 
the work to be done in connection with the 
adult Fowls from October to September inclu- 
sive. Assome readers may be prepared to assert 
that the work above described may involve the 
employment of a strong lad or even a man for 
several hours daily, I would at once state that 
if the pens be conveniently arranged and are 
easy of access I would undertake to do all the 
work in connection with 500 laying hens in less 
than two hours daily, on an average, through- 
out the year—including Sundays, of course. 
This means a trifle more than a full day’s work 
per week, and cannot, therefore, be looked 
upon as a very heavy item when totalled up 
for the year. But it must be kept in mind 


Damage from Rabbits (./. F.).—We 
think that you cannot obtain damages. This 
question has been asked several times in these 
columns, although the circumstances of each 
case might be somewhat varied. ‘‘If a man 
encourages the growth of wild Rabbits upon his 
farm, and the Rabbits stray from his land to 
the land of his neighbour, this is no trespass for 
which the breeder of the Rabbits is responsible ; 
for when the Rabbits leave his land they are 
no longer his Rabbits.” The only remedy, 
therefore, for the person whose crops are injured 
is the capture and destruction of the Rabbits. 
This is the law as regards adjoining occupiers. 
It is somewhat different in the case where the 
owner of land lets the land and reserves the 
sporting rights. Here the landowner (or his 
sporting tenant) is entitled to breed and keep 
such quantity of game as might be ordinarily 
reared and kept upon the land, but if by over- 
preservation the farmer’s crops are injured, the 
latter has a remedy in an action for damages. 
What degree of preservation constitutes ‘‘ over- 
preservation” is a matter to be decided from 
the consideration of the circumstances of each 
cace. 


Valuation question (Reader).—It is im- 





Scaly legs in Fow]s (H.).—You should 
weil scrub your Fowls’ legs daily with soap and 
warm water; then apply zinc ointment well 
rubbed in. You must use your own judgment as 
to the amount of scrubbing required, as some 
birds are affected worse than others. I should 
not expect a bird to die in an early stage of the 
attack, although, of course, some cases are more 
severe than others. It would be well to dress 
all birds which may be suffering in this way, 
and I should also limewash and thoroughly 
cleanse the roosting-places and perches occupied 
by the ailing birds. 





that this applies only to the laying stock, and 
that in concerns where egg production is alone 
considered I would not advise anyone who con- 
templates taking up the industry to limit his 


work to the sale of eggs only. In the long run 


it will be far more profitable and economical 


to embrace a wider area. In the first 
place, it is utterly impossible for any 
poultry-keeper on a large scale to buy his 
pullets so cheaply as he can rear them, and it is 
still more difficult for him to obtain birds of 
such a high class as he can breed himself 
Plenty of birds can doubtless be bought every 
year, but they are not bred with the purpose 
of making first-class layers, but merely for pur- 
poses of sale. The poultry-farmer, on the other 
hand, should strive each year to raise the 
standard of his layers, for the addition of even 
half-a-dozen eggs to the annual average means a 
substantial increase to the net receipts, particu- 
larly if the eggs are abundant at midwinter ; but 
this is not all that can be done in this way. A 
poultry-farmer should beable to supply the wants 
of others as well as himself, both as regards 
pullets and stock birds generally. He should 
therefore endeavour not only to breed three or 
five hundred pullets for his own yards, but as 
many as possible in addition to sell in August 
and September to poultry-keepers who have no 
facilities for rearing on their own account. 
This would pave the way for still another source 
of income, namely—the sale of surplus cockerels. 
The cockerels would not be in the front rank as 
table Fowls, because the sitting eggs would be 
from hens mated with a view of producing lay- 
ing stock, but it should be remembered that 
chickens of any kind which may be hatched in 
March or April, provided they can be got into 
plump condition early in the summer, are bound 
to sell, simply because table Fowls at that time 
of year are very scarce as arule, Such cockerels 
should bemarketed assoon as possible, because the 
room they occupy will be far better utilised by 
the pullets, and, as most of the cockerels will be 


BIRDS. 


—— 


Sparrows and Roses.—Mr. Piper, from 
whose articles in GARDENING I have gathered 


much re Roses, etc., in the issue of May 22nd 


speaks of the usefulness of the House Sparrow re 
green-fly on Roses, and no doubt what he says 
is perfectly true ; but few of us grow the queen 


of flowers only ; the majority of us grow some. 
thing else, such as Carnations. 
winter—a mild one—they (House Sparrows), 
which could not have been hard up—at least, 
not in my garden, as they eat quite half my 
Pigeon’s corn—pecked down 110 seedling Carna- 
tions as if you had put one of Ransome’s mowers 
over them. To regard the House Sparrow as a 
friend is with me quite impossible; he is my 
worst enemy—artful and impertinent. Green- 
fly I can settle without his aid. And I find 
that nothing keeps him off Peas like thread (I 


have now seven ranks untouched), and off 


Carnations like a small rook-rifle.—QG. '. 
PADBURY. 


Death of Canary (/. G.).—Your bird 
died from one of the most serious complaints to 
which Canaries are subject—namely, inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, brought about most probably 
from exposure to a cold current of air. The 
only thing likely to save a bird suffering from 
an acute inflammatory condition of the sub- 
stance of the lung is warmth. It should be kept 
in a high, moist temperature of 80 degs. to 
90 degs., day and night, which must be gradually 
lowered as the gravity of the symptoms subsides, 
Your bird was quite young, but from the state 
of its plumage appears to have been kept in a 
very smoky atmosphere, and not to have been 
indulged with a bath very frequently. Caged 
Canaries require good ventilation, and can bear 
neither a hot, close room nor exposure to cold. 
Old birds have long, sickle-shaped claws, while 
Las ne and legs are hard, dry, and scaly,— 
8. 8. G. 


Well, this 


possible to give you a satisfactory reply, as £0 
much depends upon the crop and the locality. 
In all probability you will be asked to pay more 
than the crop is really worth, and we think it 
would be the best plan for you to go above 
market price in order to secure the hay. It 
would make it very awkward for you if the out- 
goer decided to sell the whole of the hay with 
liberty of removal. Sales of mowing Grass in 
the neighbourhood would give you some idea as 
to its value. Could you not arrange the matter 
by arbitration in the usual way? About £1 per 
acre should be the outside price to pay for hay- 
making, including mowing, carting, and thatch- 
ing. In very fine weather the work might be 
done for much less. You do not ray whether 
you have an agreement in which the valuation 
with the outgoing tenant is arranged for. If so, 
this should be followed. 


Vinery resting on neighbour’s wall 
(B. A.) —This question presi nts some elements 
of difficulty ; but provided that the late occupier 
of the wall in question was also the owner of the 
same, or that if the owner of it (though not also 
occupier) was aware for more than twenty years 
that your vinery was supported by that wall, you 
have gained an easement of support of which 
you cannot now be deprived. Neither can you be 
compelled to pay any acknowledgment. Should 
the wall be removed or so interfered with as to 
disturb the support afforded to your vinery, you 
must at once take steps to defend your ease- 
ment, and the help of a solicitor will be impera- 
tive. 

Quitting allotment garden (./. H. ).— 
You do not say whether this allotment garden 
is merely a pleasure garden or is occupied in 
whole or in part as a market garden ; probably 
it is occupied as a market garden or in a similar 
manner. The distinction is important, because 
as there is no written agreement as to notice to 
quit, if occupied in whole or in part as a market 
garden, a year’s notice to quit is necessary by 
virtue of the Agricultural Holdings Act 1883 ; 
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whereas, if the holding were not within the scope 
of that Act half a year’s notice to quit would be 
sufficient. Presuming that the holding is within 
the scope of that Act, then: (1) A year’s notice 
to quit is necessary, and the notice must ter- 
minate with a year of tenancy. You do not say 
when the year of tenancy ends, but presuming 
that it ends at Christmas, you cannot put an 
end to the tenancy until Christmas, 1898, and 
to effect this you must give notice at or before 
Christmas, 1897. (2) The allotment garden is 
probably not more than two acres in extent, and 
if so, C. may, under the Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 1887, 
claim compensation on quitting for crops, in- 
cluding fruit growing upon the holding in th 
ordinary course of cultivation, for labour 
expended upon, and for manure applied to the 
holding since the taking of the last crop there- 
from in anticipation of a future crop, and for 
fruit-trees and fruit bushes planted by him with 
the previous written consent of his landlord. 
(3) ce may not remove trees, nor yet bushes, 
unless these have been planted for sale as trees 
or bushes, and not merely for the growth of 
fruit. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the Whitsuntide Holi- 
Gays we shall be obliged to go to press 
early with the next number of Gardening 
Illustrated dated June 12th. Orders should 
reach us as early as possible in the week 
preceding to insure insertion. No adver- 
tisement intended for that issue can be 


received, altered, or stopped after first 
post on Friday, the 4th of June. 





UMMER BEDDING BOX, 250, free, 33.— 
6 doz. Asters in 6 varieties, 12 each Petania», Ageratums, 
Stocks, Single Dahlias, Marigold, Phlox, Dwarf Nasturtium, 
Sweet Pea, Scabious, Everlastings, Coraflower, Sunflower, 
Viola, 24 Summer Chrysanthemums, hardened for immediate 
planting. Also Sweet Pea Collections, 144, in 12 varieties, free, 
23. Shirley Poppies, Myosotis, and Silene pendula, all at 
ls. 61. 10), free. Icelsnd Poppies, 25, ls., free. Tomato- 
p'anta, in or outdoor, 2), Is., free. Marrow-plants, 6 Cream, 
2 Pen-y-byd, free, 13. A few Clearance Boxes of 144, for 
immediate blooming, free, 23. I hold a large lot of Vege- 
table Plants that are coming on nicely and will be ready 
shortly. 200 Lettuce, free, ts. 64 —J. DUCKER, Florist, 
Haxey, vii Doncaster. 


ERNS, enormous stock of choice greenhouse 
varieties, 6, mixed, for 13, 94d. Maidenhair Ferns, splendid 
large pot plants for table decoration, 1s. 3d. each; 3 for 33. 3d., 
carriage paid. Write for Catalogue.—E. GAYA, Carlton, 


Lowestoft. 
COLLECTION.— 








HEAP GREENHOUSE 
12 Geraniums, 6 Fuchsias, 6 Musk, 2 Eucalyptus, 6 
Primula obzonica, 6 Marguerites, 6 Ferns, 6 Calceolaria, 
2 Castor-oil, 2 Deutzia, 6 Tradescantia, 6 double Tropolum, 
4 Coleus, 6 exhibition Chrysanthemums, 6 Tobacco plants, 
6 Heliotrope, 6 Petunias, 6 Scarlet Nalvia, 4 Begonias 
bulbous), 4 Begonias (fibrous rooted), carriage paid, 5s. 9d. ; 
alf quantity, 3s -—-E GAYE, Oarlton, Lowestoft. 


4d. Per Score all Transplanted : Stocks, Asters, 
Vic. and Dwf., white, Lobelia, Portulacca, Mimulus, 
Golden Feather, Celery, Marigold, F. and A., Bells, Sweet 
Sultans, Ageratum, Salpiglossis, Gaillardias, Pansies, Iceland 
Poppy, Cornflowers, Snaps, Everlastings, Geum, Phlox, 
Scabious, Beet, Pyrethrum Single. 6d. per score: Pentste- 
mons, Zinnias, Oarnation Marguerite, Verbenas, Freesias, 
peedism)- ld. each; Nicotiana affinis, Sensitive, &e. Under 
s., 3d. extra; over, free.—B, ARMITAGE, Horbury, Yorks, 


SURPLUS PLANTS.—6 Tuberous Begonias, 


6 lovely Gesneras, 10 named Coleus, 10 grandiflora 
Petunias, 4 fine named Fuchsias, 8 new Begonia at ro-purpurea, 
4 Geraniums, 2 Ivy-leaf, 1 Sparmannia africana, 3 Sweet 
Heliotropes, 54 strong plants, 4s. 6d., free. 1 strong Palm, 
fit for 48 pot, and 2 beautiful new Fuchsias gratis with order. 
Half lot, 2s. 6d., free—-HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick- 
road, Banbury. 


VERGREEN SCOLOPENDRIUMS, 100 var- 
ieties for £5, free. 3 Bee Orchids, ls. 6d. 3 Lady’s- 
tlipper Orchids, le. 64.—O’ KELLY, Baltyvaughan, Co, Ciare. 


LEARANCE PARCEL, — 12 Hyacinthus 

candicans, 12 Gladiolus, and 12 Pearl Tuberoses. All 

best bulbs to bloom well. The lot for 2s. 9d., carriage free.— 
OC. SH(LLING, Bulb Grower, Winchfeld, Hants, 


ARDEN HOSE. —60 ft., 4-in. diameter, 
plain, strong, wearable, 138. Steel Armoured ditto, 24s. 
Both our manufacture, AROHANGEL MATS, full size, 18s. 
ma dozen. rice Lista free—A. POTTER, Melbourne 
orks, Wolverhampton. 


NEW TWINE NETTING, 1-inch mesh, for 

protecting fruit-trees, flower or seed-beds, 2 yds. wide, 
3d. peryd.; 4 yds. wide, 6d. per yd. Suitable for lawn-tennis 
nets. Taaned Netting, 2 yds. wide, 1d. per yd.; 4 yds. wide, 


2d. a yd. Any length required.—W. CULLINGFORD, 
177, Markhouse-road, Walthamstow. 


ARRENDONGWO oT LANL EL _ 
(ZREEN HOUSES.—LEAN-TO, 7 ft. long by 
5ft. wide, 7ft. high to top, 4ft. high to eaves, £2 88. Frames, 
well-made, painted and glazed, from 21s. Illustrated Price 
Lists of Vineries, Conservatories, etc., free. Maker to H.M. 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.—A. POTTER, 
Manufacturer, London Works, Reading. (Name paper.) 


Aj oer ee VENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

ry ‘10, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Oovent-garden, London. Estab- 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Oatalogue 
on application or post free. 
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BENETFINK & CO., 


Complete ‘ House : Furnishers. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
GREEN'S LAWN MOWERS, BENETFINK’S IMPROVED 






“SILENS MESSOR.” 


Grass-Collecting Boxes included. 
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Sent direct from 
works, carriage paid, 
to any railway goods 
station in England or 
Wales, 


CARDEN TOOLS, CARDEN ARCHES, HOSE, AND 
WIREWORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


89, 90, 107, & 108, CHEAPSIDE, 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
GREAT VICTORIAN ERA 
FLOWER SHOW. 


An Exhibition of the more prominent Plants and Flowers 
introduced to this country since Her Majesty’s Accession to 
the Throne in 1837 will be held on 


Wednesday & Thursday, June 23 & 2', 1897. 


Schedules of Prizes will be forwarded on application to Mr. 
G. CASELTON, Superintendent of Gardens, Crystal Palace, 8. E. 


BRISTOL 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 


The SCHEDULE of PRIZES for the 34th EXHIBITION, 
to be held at COLSTON HALL, on WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, 1l17th and 18th November, 1897, is NOW 
READY, and may be had Frce of any Nurseryman or 
Florist, or from the Secretary, 

EDWIN G. COOPER, 
2, Mervyn-road, Bishopston, Bristol 


BODMIN, CORNWALL, 


FIFTH ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, 
NOVEMBER 10th, 1897. 


Gorkr=z & Cco., 
GARDEN HOSE.—Improved Rubber Garden 
Hose,—Cheaper than ever—2id. per ft. Guaranteed New 
and Perfect, and to stand high pressure, 60 feet, with brass 
fittings, 13/6; larger size, 16/*. Hose Reels, 7/9. Samples 
of Hose, free by post, 14d. Armoured Garden Hose, 5d. per ft. 














BRASS FITTINCS, 
"3S0H N30YVO 
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GARDEN TENT.—8 feet high, 6 feet square, super- 
striped canvas, improved design, no cent.e pole, quite new, 
378. 6d ; cost 3e@s. Can be seen fixedup. Dealers in Out- 
door Games and Requisites (new and second-hand) at half 
the usual prices. Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 


17, 18, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ENTS.—Cost the Government over £6 each. 


Made of pure white Waterproof Linen ; scarcely used, 
40 feet circumference, 10 feet high, with poles, pegs, runners, 
lines, mallet and bag, &c. Including the very latest improve- 
ments to stand all climates and weather. Very adaptable for 
Oricket, Tennis, Bathing, Fishing, Camping out, Lawns, 
Boating Parties, &c. All complete and ready for use. Price 
25s. each, carriage paid. These are all picked Tents, and are 
as good as new. Special quotations for 3 or more. Oan 
be sent on approval. Twojust supplied Buckingham Palace. 
Catalogues of Marquees free; also genuine testimonials for 
reference, ARMY GROUND RUBBER SHEETS, 6 feet 
by 3 feet, indispensable when camping out, 4s. each. Can be 
used with the Tents.—A. POTTER, Tent Manufacturer, 
Melbourne Works, Wolverhampton. Maker to the Queen 
and Prince of Wales. 


TARPAULIN -—I have a great quantity of 

large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit- 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per owt.—From H. J. 
GASSON., Government Ooncractor, Rye. 


ARDEN NETTING.—Buy dircet. 














Try a 


sample piece of our best quality water-proof tanned, 
4 yards by 50 yards, 8s. ; second quality, 5s. Trade supplied.— 
SPASHETT & CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 
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DOUBLE CYLINDER. 
BEVELLED EDCES. 
BALANCED HANDLE 


Delivered Free in 


own van radius. 


ROLLERS. 
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As Flower and 1’ 6” long x #in. 1/6 100 
Tree Supports in Re 2 » Xin 1/9 ,, 
Garden and Green- SS a, Se ae 
house are un- 4 a. X' fin 2/9 % 
equalled. They are 4 » XX gin. 4/- ,, 
Strong, Durable, & Cheap. 5’ sox alerieils £4/O ues 

REE f » xX 1jin. 21/- ” 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. Grand Rose Stakes. 
YN iy, Linch PHN OVE 
Oan be supplied in sizes 8 aes ey 20/- , 
from 2 to 35 feet. 7 . x $in 10/8 2 
BAMBOO Punting Poles 7 aX tin 21). , 
BAMBOO Yacht Masta 7 x l-in 30/- ,, 


BAM O 


BAMBOOS for 
court Enclosures. 


BAMBOOS for Furaiture 
Making. 

BAMBOOS for Ourtain 150 Bamboos, asstd. 
Poles. sizes from 1 ft. 6 in. up to 


BAMBOOS for Garden O 7 ft. long. 
Arches, 


PRICE LIST FREE. The Bamboo Co., 


Star Works, Great 
Terms—Cash with Order. 


Sutton Street. B.C. 
TO GARDENERS Sxevinei.4N? 
Competitors at Horticultural 
Shows, and others. 


NITRATE OF SODA, 


The Nitrogenous Fertilizer, indispensable for 


VEGETABLES, FRUIT, AND FLOWERS, 


May be bought of all Seedsmen, 


Price, in tins, containing 4 lb., warranted of standard 
purity, with full directions for use, 


ONE SHILLING. 


Books and Pamphlets on the use of Nitrate of Soda on the 
Farm and Garden, free and post paid on applica ion to the 


PERMANENT NITRATE COMMITTEE, 
3, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 


GREENHOUSES. 
Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stampr.—S. HARTLEY & OO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley Yorkshire. 


WELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB. 
THE SWEETEST AND Most TENDER 
& MEAT IN THE WORLD. 
Direct from breeder. Fore-quarters, 6s. 9d. ; hind-quarters, 
8s. 3d. Carriage paid.—THE BAILIF®, Coed-y brain Farm, 
Nannerch, North Wales. 


WATERPROOF TARPAULING.—We have 

been successful in securing a surplus lot of above from 
the Government. The wear is everlasting. Our price, any 
size, 9d. per square yard. Quality not excelled at four times 
the cost.—_THE UNIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
East Street Works, Reading. (Name paper.) 


FLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6 in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Oash.—H. F. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennett-road, Peckham, 

ARDEN NETTING, in fair condition, 100 


square yards, 3s., carriage free, cash with order.—E. A. 
NORTHEY, Auctioneer, Plymouth. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our Popular 5s. 
Bundle, containing 
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FRUIT. 


RED-SPIDER ON FRUIT-TREES. 


THE season is at hand when this pest begins to 
prove troublesome to gardeners, and a few notes 
may not be out of place as to the best methods 
of dealing with it. Red-spider is much more 
prevalent in some places than others, especially 
where shallow, gravelly soils prevail. Anyone 
at all acquainted with the life-history of this 
insect will know that it thrives best in a hot, 
dry atmosphere, and that shade and moisture 
are inimical to its well-being. Attacks of red- 
spider may be traced to various causes, foremost 
of which in the case of Vines are over-heating of 
ths hot-water pipes and not affording adequate 
supplies of moisture in the shape of damping and 
syringing to counteract them. The attack ma 
also be set up by neglecting to thoroughly was 
all the woodwork in the houses as well as 
scrubbing the Vines during the winter months, 
especially when red-spider has been prevalent 
the previous season. Another fruitful source is 
the forcing of Strawberries. When these have 
to be accommodated on shelves in vineries and 
Peach-houses through want of space elsewhere, 
it is very seldom that they can be kept clear of 
epider, and unless measures are taken when the 
plants are removed by taking down the shelves 
or scrubbing them if they are fixtures and well 
washing the walls, it is not Jong before red- 
spider makes its appearance on the Vine and 
Peach leaves. Once firmly established on the 
Vine, it is no easy matter to get rid of it, but 
matters may be simplified if a vigilant watch is 
kept and the enemy attacked as soon as detected. 
The spider then has no chance to get ahead, and 
the labour involved is but slight compared with 
that required to combat a bad attack. With 
Peach-trees this insect can be held in check by 
the daily syringings until the time arrives for 
lessening the amount of moisture and the with- 
holding of it altogether as the fruits approach 
maturity, when an opportunity is afforded for it 
to again increase. But as the Peach crop does 
not remain on the trees for any great length of 
time, vigorous measures for the eradication of 
the red-spider can be adopted as soon as the last 
fruit is gathered. Fig-trees, especially when 
grown in pots, are apt to be attacked if kept too 
dry at the roots. Sparse syringings and too dry 
an atmosphere in the houses will also lead to an 
attack. Pines are sometimes attacked when the 
surroundings are kept too dry, but I have had 
no actual experience with it myself. 

Winter Cucumbers and early Melons are very 
liable to attacks of red-spider, especially when 
they are planted near to the hot-water pipes. 
In the case of Cucumbers, if noticed when only 
a few leaves are infested, these may be removed 
and burnt, and measures can then be taken to 
guard against future attack. With Melons this 
cannot, or rather should not, be done, as it is 
essential that all primary leaves should be 
preserved intact until the crop has ripened. 
Judicious damping and syringing should keep 
down the pest, other palliative measures being 
careful attention to watering and sprinkling the 


floor with guano or liquid-manure to produce 
ammoniacal vapours. ‘These remedies may also 
be applied to Cucumbers, French Beans, Figs, 
Strawberries, and Pines. Peach-trees should be 
well washed after the crop is gathered with 
soapy-water, and if the attack is a bad one, add 
a handful of sulphur to every 4 gallons of water. 
This must be made into a paste first before 
putting it into the water, otherwise it will float 
instead of being held in solution. There are also 
various insecticides which could beemployed, but 
the above is the best remedy I am acquainted 
with, and if the water used is cold, the insects 
will be quickly subdued. With regard to Vines, 
if a sharp look-out is kept and the person in 
charge scans the foliage daily, the presence of 
spider will be noticed before many leaves 
are infested. When taken, as it were, in the 
initiatory stage, skilful sponging with soapy - 
water or a solution of a well-proved insecti- 
cide will generally clear spider off, especially 
if the affected leaves are syringed for a 
few days afterwards with clean cold water. 
Another remedy is to close the house somewhat 
earlier than usual on a bright day and run the 
temperature up to 90 degs. or 95 degs. The 
syringe should then be vigorously plied, thor- 
oughly damping all surfaces, flooding the floors 
with water also when these are composed of 
flags or tiles. This will produce a saturated 
atmosphere which red-spider cannot endure, 
but it must not be indulged in too often, or the 
bloom on the Grapes will become affected. I 
have also known the garden-engine to be requi- 
sitioned, and after closing the house thoroughly 
washing every leaf on the Vines. I would not 
advise this being done unless perfectly clean 
water can be obtained. Water that leaves a 
sediment behind it should never be used for this 
purpose, or the Grapes will be spotted. Soft 
water or that from a pond would be the safest 
to use, and it should be skilfully applied to avoid 
wetting the bunches too much. 


When the attack is a bad one, the best way 
is to sulphur the pipes, as no half-measures are 
of any service. The proper way to do this is to 
heat the pipes towards the close of the after- 
noon until the hand cannot be borne on them, 
and then to paint them over withsulphur. This 
should be applied with a whitewash-brush, 
painting the top sides of the pipes in all parts 
of the house. If the pipes are as hot as they 
should be, plenty of fumes will soon be given 
off, and this may be allowed to continue until a 
haze pervades every part of the house, when the 
valves should be shut down. From half to 
three-quarters of an hour should be a sufficient 
time, and in no case should the valves be left 
open longer than one hour. The sulphur 
mixes best in soft-soapy-water. Ventilation 
must be attended to early next morning, opening 
the sashes sufficiently to allow the fumes to 
escape before the sun shines on the roof. It is 
also a good plan to wash the sulphur off the next 
morning. I once saw a very bad case of rust 
from nothing else but the neglect of this pre- 
caution, The pipes were hot and the sun burst 
out hot early in the morning, and before the 
ea rate could be opened the mischief was 

one. 


One application is generally sufficient to kill 
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the red-spider, but if on examination any are 
still found alive, repeat the dose the following 
evening. I must not omit cautioning those un- 
acquainted with the use of sulphur as en anti- 
dote that under no circumstances should it be 
used until the Grapes are of good size or until 
they have stoned, otherwise rusting of the ber- 
ries will ensue. Between the period of the 
Grapes setting and stoning, attacks cthould be 
dealt with by means of any of the remedies 
previously described. Much may be done to 
secure immunity from attacks by giving care- 
ful attention to watering, also to the daily 
dampings and syringings, mulching the surface 
of inner borders, watering the floors with liquid- 
manure at closing-time, and putting a little 
guano in the evaporating-troughs every few days. 
Ventilation is also another important item, and 
on bright mornings the heat should be shut off 
the hot-water pipes and the fires damped down 
early. Sun-heat and fire-heat together will soon 
lead to an attack of spider being set up. 

In conclusion, it is almost impossible to keep 
quite clear of the pest, but at the same time a 
great deal may be done to ward off attacks if 
attention is given to the foregoing rules. Above 
all things keep a good look-out and scan the 
foliage daily. The practised eye will then at 
once detect the presence of the insect should it 
put in an appearance, and enable remedial 
measures to be at once adopted and before much 
harm is done. A. 





Raspberries.—These will now have thrown 
up a quantity of suckers, and in the case of all 
—except new varieties which may be required 
for increasing the stock—their number should be 
reduced to that needed for furnishing fruiting- 
canes next season. The quantity left will depend 
on the system of cultivation adopted and the 
quality of the ground. If grown insingle rows, 
then one in every foot will be ample, but when 
grown in clumps four or five should be allowed 
to remain at each stool. In making the selection 
choose those that are best placed, that they may 
have plenty of room to develop. Avoid, if pos- 
sible, those that are at a distance from the old 
canes, as cuch would have to be bent to get them 
into position when tying in winter. When this 
is done, if the ground be light and of poor 
quality, give a mulching of decayed manure to 
prevent the coil from drying too rapidly ; but 
on heavy land this is not necessary, as the canes 
are apt to grow too rank if over-fed. Some 
varieties with me make canes from 12 feet to 
14 feet in length, and such, if not allowed plenty 
of room, do not ripen thoroughly, and conse- 
quently suffer in severe winters. Prince of 
Wales is a very prolific variety, and useful for 
cooking, though very apt to suffer when over- 
fed, therefore on such ground it is not advisable 
to water unless the plants are sufferirg. Autumn 
varieties that were cut down to the ground will 
have made a number of young growths ; these 
should be reduced to five or six at each clump, 
removing the smallest and weakly ones. Whee 
Superlative was cut back in winter to induce 
the lower buds to break, strong shoots will be 
the result, and these give a supply of fruit in 
the autumn far superior to that of the October 
varieties. Plants of this class will need feeding 
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during this dry weather to prevent them flower- 
ing prematurely. Young plantations, too, must 
be kept watered, or they will not make canes 
sufficiently strong to be of any use next season. 


ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM THYRSIFLORUM. 


TxHoucH showing a small plant only, the 
characteristic growth and graceful racemes of 
flower are well shown in the annexed illustra- 
tion of this species. It is one of the most 
common, yet one of the best and most useful 
of the evergreen kinds, easily grown, and very 
free-blooming. The ground colour of the sepals 
and petals varies considerably, embracing pure 
white and various tints of flesh and rose colour. 
The lip is the same in all cases—a deep golden- 
yellow that enhances the beauty of both the 
pure white and rosy-tinted segments. It is a 
free-rooting and vigorous-growing species, and 
may with advantage be given fairly 
wide pots, the drainage being ample, 
never less than half theirdepth. ‘The 
compost should also be used in a 
rough state, the peat being of the 
best quality, and mixed with half its 
bulk of clean, fresh Sphagnum. Newly- 
imported plants of this Orchid often 
atrive in such a condition that, to 
anyone unacquainted with the influence 
of a warm, moist house they would not 
seem of any value, not a green leaf to 
be seen on them, and the pseudo- 
bulbs shrunk and shrivelled out of all 
shape. Itis not to the bulbs or leaves, 
however, that experienced growers 
look; they note the plump, round 
eyes at the base, knowing well that 
with heat and moisture the former will 
swell up to something nearly ap- 
proaching their normal size, and the 
latter will break freely and soon form 
new pseudo-bulbs to take the place of 
any that are dead or far gone in the 
plant. The process of establishing 
this Orchid does not differ materially 
from that of any other Dendrobe, and 
as this has been often described in 
detxil it is only necessary to say here 
that, for the firat season at least, con- 
siderable care is necessary in watering, 
shading, and selecting the compost. 
The plants should at first be potted 
up in clean crocks alone, removing a 
few of these from the top and substi- 
tuting a little peat and Moss as this is 
seen to be necessary—that is, when 
roots begin to push. In potting estab- 
lished specimens disturb them as little 
as possible, but allow no sour peat or 
other material to remain, and when 
filling up with the new peat and Moss 
place plenty of rough crocks and char- 
coal with the relays. The plants should 
bs kept well above the rims, as the 
new shoots start very low and are apt 
to damp off in the earlier stages if 
water lodges about them. They do 
not require so long a growing season as the 
deciduous members of the genus, but D thyrsi- 
florum does not finish up quite so quickly as 
the smaller-growing evergreen kinds. The 
plants may be grown either in the Cuittleya- 
house or with other Dendrobes in the East 
India division, but if in the latter they must 
be taken out for a month or two during 
the resting season, or they will not flower 
satisfactorily. Though less water is re- 
quired at this time than when growing freely, 
they must not be dried to any great extent. 
This is often the cause of their failing to start 
properly in spring, the fluid forcing up flowers 
in lieu of growth, to the great detriment of the 
plant. If frequently dewed over with tepid 
water while growing, and the atmosphere kept 
nicely moist, insects are rarely troublesome. 
As soon as the flower-buds show their colour in 
spring, the plants should be placed in a cooler 
and rather drier house, as the blossoms will 
then come on slowly and attain their full size 
and colour, they also lasting better than if grown 
in heat. The usual time they last is from a 
fortnight to three weeks, and very beautiful do 
well-flowered plants look when associated with 
Qattleyas, Odontoglots, and other Orchids in 


(CO. S. B.).—Odontoglossum Rossi, O. cordatum, 











the flowering-house. D. thyrsiflorum is a native 
of Moulmein, whence so many fine Dendrobes 
have been introduced, and has been in cultivation 
since 1864. 


fluctuates between 60 degs. and 70 degs. by 
night ; a few degrees higher by sun-heat by day 
willdo no harm. A light shading is necessary 
only when the sun is powerful. At all other 
times this species should have all the light 
possible. During the growing season water 
should be copiously afforded, and an occasional 
syringing overhead on bright days will assist in 
keeping the bulbs plump and the foliage clean 





Treatment of certain Orchids 


O. maculatum, and O. crispum that have been 
recently imported should on no account be 





| It should be remembered that these species in 











and healthy. When the new bulbs are fully 
made up less water will suffice, and only enough 
should be given to prevent the bulbs from 
shrivelling. C. cristata may be planted in Teak- 
wood-baskets, but perforated shallow pans are 
preferable. Miltonia spectabilis will require 
identical treatment in every way as for the 
preceding species. Dendrobium Wardianum, 
D. nobile, and D. Findleyanum should be culti 
vated in shallow Teak-wood-baskets or pans ; 
suspend them in a light, sunny position in 
the ordinary plant-stove, and afford abun- 
dance of water at the roct throughout 
the growing season. When at rest these 
Dendrobiums should be kept in a cool vinery or 
greenhouse, where they may obtain uninter- 
rupted sunlight, and only very little water is 
necessary to keep the newly-made bulbs from 
shrivelling. We do not know a Dendrobium as 
D. Frazer. All the species of Orchids enume- 
rated above will root freely in a compost consist- 
ing of peat and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
proportions ; this should be well mixed together, 
adding a few pieces of crock or charcoal to 
assist porosity. The drainage must be ample 
and free; about one-half of the pots or baskets 
should be filled with materials for this purpose. 
The flowering season of Odontoglossum Alex- 
andre and the Maxillaria is during spring, O. 
Rossi in December, Ccelogyne cristata in 
January and February, Oncidium divaricatum 
and OQ. flexuosum early summer, Miltonia spec- 
tabilis inthe autumn; Dendrobium Wardianum, 
D. nobile, and D. Findleyanum produce their 
flowers during the earlier months of the year.— 


“3 


placed, as you suggest, in the Cattleya-house. 









their native habitat grow at very high elevations, 
and under artificial cultivation they cannot be 
kept too cool during the hot summer months. 
Newly-imported plants, if subjected to the warm 
atmosphere of the Cattleya-house would 
undoubtedly produce weak growths, and fail to 
give a satisfactory amount of bloom. Your 
plants of Miltonia Phalnopsis would thrive 
best in a shady position in the Cattleya-house, 
and the M. Roézli in a similar position in the 
plant-stove. As your plant of Jasminum 
gracillimum does not appear to thrive satis- 





CYCNOCHES CHLOROCHILON. 


I was pleased to see an illustration of this 
interesting Orchid in GARpENING, June 5th. 
Cycnoches, or as the name implies, ‘‘Swan’s 
Neck,” is one of the most curious and interesting 
families of Orchids under cultivation, and the 
large fragrant flowers of C. chlorochilon have 
secured for it a place in the front rank. This 
species has been known to produce both male 
and female flowers on the same plant, the 
appearance of which is extremely interesting to 
the botanist, and to the curious also. The 
flowers, although quite distinct in character, 
are identical in colour in both sexes. Although 
Cycnoches chlorochilon has been known in 
European collections for upwards of fifty years, 
the above peculiarity had not been recorded or 
even observed until within the past few years. 
From time to time a great many plants of this 
species have been imported into this country, 
and after producing strong flower-spikes for one 
or two seasons have become exhausted, and in 
the majority of cases have dwindled away 
altogether. The principal causes of this 
have been, in the first place, allowing the plants 
to overflower themselves before becoming 
thoroughly established ; secondly, through in- 
sufficient sun-heat during the autumn months 
to properly ripen and mature the newly-made 
pseudo-bulbs. At the present time young 
growths are pushing from the base of the old 
bulbs ; the plants should now be shaken out of 
the worn-out compost, cut away all dead roots, 
then place the plants in shallow Teak-wood 
baskets, with a compost of peat and Sphagnum 
Moss to root in. Tie the strongest of the bulbs 
to the wires of the basket to hold the plants 
firmly in their places. Suspend them well up 
to the roof-glass on the lightest side of the stove 
or Cucumber-house, water them sparingly at 
first, then when the roots and growths are well 
advanced, gradually increase the supply. As 
the young growths form their new ae the 
plants should be exposed to full sunshine 
until the bulbs are fully completed. When the 
leaves commence to change colour the amount of 
water at the root must be gradually lessened. 


‘) 


Dendrobium thyrsiflorum. 


factorily we would advise you to turn it out of 
its pot, pick out as much of the old soil as 
possible without causing injury to the roots, and 
repot it into equal parts of turfy yellow loam 
and sandy peat. While the plant is making 
new growth the stove is the proper place for it ; 
but after it has done blooming a short rest in a 
somewhat lower temperature is advisable. 
Advice about Orchids (Jgnoramus ).— 
Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandr) should be 
grown in pots and stood down upon the stage in 
the coolest house available during the hot 
summer months, and in winter where the average 
temperature is about 50 degs. O. Rossi should 
be planted in shallow pans that may be suspended 
to the roof in the same house. Both species 
require to be kept fairly moist at the root at all 
times, and well shaded from bright light or 
strong sunshine. The Maxillaria should receive 
the same kind of treatment as Odontoglossum 
crispum, but will thrive best if placed at the 
warmest end of the house. Oncidium 
flexuosum and O. divaricatum may be grown 
either in pots or shallow pans, choosing a 
shady position in an intermediate temperature. 
Celogyne cristata should be grown in a warm 
greenhouse where the summer temperature 





Pyrethrum Mont Blanc is a pleasing double 
white variety, and very useful for cutting. It is one of 
the best of its class. 
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ABUTILON IGNEUM. 


Tuis dwarf Abutilon is far more suitable for 
pots than the taller-growing varieties. It 
produces large flowers of a deep rich red in great 
Like all 
the Abutilons, it needs a great deal of nourish- 
ment in the form of rich soil, mulches of 
manure, and water, but if well-supported, makes 
a good decorative plant for the conservatory or 
the drawing-room, evenin winter. Abutilons are 
all the better for being planted out in summer, 
gaining fresh vigour, and being free from insect 
pests in the open air if given good soil, and not 
neglected in the matter of watering in dry 
Carefully lifted in October, before 
severe frosts occur, and sheltered in the green- 
house, the mass of buds formed during the 
autumn will open well, and make the plants 
If kept in pots throughout 
the summer they should receive two good shifts 
in the year, with rich soil and plenty of liquid- 
Cuttings of this 
Abutilon do not root readily unless given the 
help of a bell-glass ; they may be put in (using 


profusion almost throughout the year. 


weather. 


highly decorative. 


manure when in bloom. 





A Dwarf Abutilon (Abutilon igneum). From a photograph by Miss Mitchell, Lustleigh, South Devon. 


sandy, spent soil) during May, or any part of 
the summer, shading them from the sunshine, 
and keeping them moderately moist till rooted, 
when they should be potted separately and 
pinched back several times. I. L. R. 





Caltha parnassifolia.—This is a form of 
C. palustris, but so distinct as to amply warrant 
the name. Moreover, it is a North American 
plant and comparatively scarce in our gardens. 
It seems to have been confused with Ranunculus 
parnassifolius, a totally different thing. The 
present plant is a true Caltha. When the plant 
is strong and flowering it is ag distinct as it well 
can be from its type palustris. Its almost round 
and toothed foliage forms a central, almost 
rosetted tuft, and from the tuft the procumbent 
flower-stems radiate wheel-spoke fashion for 
nearly a foot, so that a strong plant in flower pre- 
sents a sort of golden ray nearly 2 feet across, 


with a central tuft of deep green and succulent 
herbage. 


Fruit in Cornwall.—It is a very bad year for fruit 
in Oornwall, owing to the cold winds and cold nights, 


Strawberries seem to be almost the only exception, and 
are full of fruit, which will soon be ripe.—HELsTon, ° 
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its coming into bloom has been made one of the 
epochs and festivals of the year. Even among 
Cherries it is remarkable for the abundance of its 
blossoms, especially when their size and sub- 
stance are considered. A variety known as 
Cerasus Watereri has flowers often 2 inches 
across and of a beautiful blush tint. Whilst 
none of the forms are absolutely pure white, 
some are much paler than others, and different 
names have been given them. A plant some- 
what similar to this, and not infrequently con- 
founded with it, is Prunus serrulata. This, 
too, has large double flowers, and is almost as 
beautiful as the other, but, as a rule, it comes 
into bloom a fortnight later. Trees of medium 
size may always be distinguished by their 
curious branching habit. The main stem is 
erect for a few feet, then suddenly divides into 
several branches, which stand away from it in 
an almost horizontal direction; the tree then 
possesses nothing in the shape of a leader. For 
giving us four or five weeks of floral beauty in 
spring these two species are unsurpassed, and 
neither ought to be absent from any garden. 


Ribes aureum.—Although not so striking 
a shrub as the red-flowering Currant, this 
species, being now fully in bloom, makes a very 
pretty display. It is one of the unarmed Cur- 
rants, growing to a height of 6 feet to 8 feet, 
and is of free, graceful growth, its smooth leaves 
being of a rather pale shade of green. The 
flowers produced in short, semi-pendulous 
racemes, are sweetly fragrant; they are of a 
golden-yellow colour, and each one is about 
# inch in diameter. There are several varieties 
in cultivation, some of which differ in the colour 
of the fruit, the most distinct being one named 
tenuiflorum, which has by some botanists been 
set apart as a distinct species. It is not so fine 
a plant as the ordinary aureum, its flowers 
being smaller and destitute of perfume. The 
true Ribes aureum is a native of Missouri, etc., 
whereas the variety tenuiflorum is a native of 
California and never occurs east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


TREBS AND SHRUBS. 


NATIVE SHRUBS VERSUS PONTIC 
RHODODENDRONS. 


WE have lately been much exercised by the 
dismal effect of masses of Pontic Rhododendrons 
fringing drives, thinking of the immense gain in 
utilising native shrubs in similar places. Let 
those who love the Pontic Rhedodendron have 
an acre or two where they want it; but using 
its dismal fringe as a foreground of every opening 
by drives is a great mistake. The same dull 
green remains long in the spring, when we 
might have bright and beautiful masses of 
Broom, Furze, fragrant Sweet Brier and Wild 
Rose, and the pearly buds of the Sloe. Even if 
we had no good native shrubs, at the worst, we 
would not have this wall of dark, dull green in 
front of us, shutting out, as it often does, all 
chances of light and shade, and hiding the stems 
of beautiful trees. Nothing is more wanted in 
country seats, within and without the garden, 
than some just appreciation of the beauties of 
















































Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica).—There 
are three varieties of this shrub in cultivation— 
viz., the type, a double-flowered form, and a 
variegated one; of these the typical green- 
leaved single-flowered plant is the rarest in 
gardens. In some respects, however, it is the 
most beautiful of the three, being of freer 
growth than the variegated plant, and yet not 
having the somewhat coarse stems and flowers 
of the double variety. There are now bushes at 
Kew about 24 feet high and half as much more 
in diameter, which are really charming in their 
wealth of blossom and neat, rounded habit. 
The flowers are each from 1 inch to 14 inches in 
diameter, and bright yellow. ‘The double- 
flowered variety was introduced as far back as 
the year 1700, and its identity was unknown for 
over a century, until, in fact, the year 1835, 
when the typical plant was sent from Japan. 
It was thought to be a Corchorus (a genus allied 
to Tilia), and in some gardens and nurseries the 
name of Corchorus japonicus still remains in use 
for the Double Kerria. All the forms like a 
rich, moist loam, and can easily be propagated 
from cuttings made of half-ripened wood. 


Pyrus floribunda. — Amongst all the 
Pyruses now in bloom—and their name is legion 
—there is none that more fully realises one’s 
idea of a perfect flowering shrub than this 
Japanese species. It could not have a more 
appropriate name, for its wealth of blossom is 
remarkable. Its flowers in the bud state are of 
a lively shade of rose, the fully expanded 
blossoms being much paler. Its beauty perhaps 
is greatest when half the flowers have still to 
open, the bright jewel-like buds mingling with 
the paler petals of the open flowers giving a 
charming blend of colour. There are several 
varieties of this shrub in cultivation, one of the 
best being var. atrosapguinea, the flowers of 
which, even when fully expanded, are almost as 
deep in colour as the buds of the ordinary form. 
Another good variety is known as Parkmani, or 
Halleana, and has double flowers. The species 
has a near affinity to Pyrus Toringo and 
P. Ringo, both of which are now in bloom. For 























our native plants and shrubs. We have not 
even to plant some of them; seed of Furze or 
Broom at this time of the year scattered about 
bare places and newly-made fences and banks, 
cart-tracks, and recently planted woods, would 
soon come up, and in a year make a handsome 
show. Sloe, Wild Roses, Dog-wood, Wild 
Guelder Rose, Heather and its fine varieties 
may easily be bought by the hundred, and be 
put in as young plants in autumn. Another 
reason, if any were wanted, for the plentiful 
growth of handsome native plants, is their 
freedom from disaster in our of{en severe springs. 
This year in certain places Lilacs and other 
early exotic shrubs are cut to pieces, whereas 
the frost did not make any difference to our 
native bushes. Unhappily, these late frosts 
occur so often and so frequently spoil our 
favourites, that it is worth considering the 
things that do not suffer from their attacks.— 
Field. 
































Prunus pseudo-Cerasus (the Japanese 
Cherry).—For the past two or three weeks this 
Cherry has provided a lovely picture among 
spring-flowering trees, Qne can well believe that 


practical purposes, however, they must be kept 
distinct, being of a more purely tree-growth 
Bs 2 P. floribunda, and having larger flowers and 
ruit. ; 
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THE CENTAUREAS. 


AN important family of plants is that com- 

rising the Centaureas, of which the most 
Pbeutttit of all is the Blue Cornflower. The 
various species display considerable diversity of 
form, some, such as C. babylonica, being fitted 
more for the rougher parts of the garden. We 











Mountain Oornflower (Centaurea montana). 


arrange the kinds alphabetically, and give many 
illustrations of the family— 

C. ARGENTEA has Fern-like silvery leaves, and 
its bright colour and compact growth adapt it 
for bedding, but it must be always used with 
caution. Silvery-foliaged plants such as these 
must not be overdone. 

C. BABYLONICA.—This is a very distinct plat t, 


Ny? 





Centaurea gymnocarpa 


hardy, and when planted in good ground send 
up shoots to a height of 10 feet or 12 feet. The 
flowers are yellow, but the silvery leaves are 
the more attractive. In groups or in rough or 
undulating parts of pleasure grounds it has a 
very fine effect. It is adapted for association 
A free sandy loam suits 


with the tallest plants. 
Levant. 


it best. 





The Yellow Sweet Sultan (0. suaveolens). 


C, CLEMENTEI.—This is a charming silvery- 
grey-leaved plant, useful to associate with such 
plants as the deep green Acanthus. Itis prefer- 
@>le to the Artichoke, which is sometimes 
recommended a3 an early, grey-leaved plant, as 
it is of better habit and retains its foliage 
throughout the season. Flowers are of little 
a:count, and should be picked off, 


C. Cyanus (Cornflower).—A lovely native 
flower, of which too much cannot be written. 
The ordinary blue variety is far more beautiful 





Common OCornflowe: (Centaurea Cyanus). 


than the rose and other shades. It is an annual 
plant and of very easy culture; in fact, it sows 
itself, and the young plants, standing our hardest 
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C. GyMNOCARPA.—This has silvery downy 
|leaves, and arching, whilst they are prettily 
cut. A variety (C. plumosa) has the leaves 
much more divided and not so white. This 
| plant is somewhat hardier than C. ragusina, but 
| both require greenhouse treatment in winter. 





Golden Knapweed (OC. macrocephala). 


Same soil, positions, and treatment as for 
C. ragusina. It may be used as an edging or 
bedding plant, but is very fine, too, as a single 
specimen. 





C. MACROCEPHALA (Great Golden Knapweed). 
—This grows from 4 feet to 5 feet in height, and 





Common Sweet Sultan (CO. moschata). 


winters, flower better grown in this way than 
when sown with the annuals in spring. The 
spring plants are weaker in growth and shorter 





Centaurea babylonica. 


than the autumn or summer-raised ones, attain- 
ing a height of 2 feet. They thrive in ordinary 
soil, and the flowers are delightful for cutting. 


has large rich yellow flowers. For naturalisation 
in semi-wild nooks and corners, or in positions 
where herbaceous plants must perforce compete 
with the roots of trees and shrubs, this robust 
and vigorous species well deserves a place as the 
largest and most effective of all the yellow- 
flowered Centaureas. In deep rich soil it forms 
an effective mass, and the flower-heads when cut 





Centaurea Clementei. 


are very effective arranged with other flowers, or 
even alone in a vessel with their own leaves. 

C. monTANA (Mountain Knapweed).—A well- 
known border plant, and more grown than 
formerly. Several varieties may be grown, the 





rich purple, white, and rose being the most 
charming. They are grown for their flowers by 
the market gardeners, being larger than those of 
the Cornflower (C. Cyanus). 
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C. moscHaTa (Sweet Sultan).—A pleasing 
annual flower. There are two shades of colour 
—delicate purple and creamy-white. The first 
produces the finest flowers; both are valuable 
annuals during summer and winter. A cal- 
careous soil is necessary to succeed well with 
them, and any soil deficient in lime should have 
some lime rubble worked into it to make it 
acceptable to these Centaureas. The best time 
to sow them is about the middle of April, and 
the position should be open and sunny to insure 
them doing well. Sow the seed where the plants 
are intended to remain, as they are, like many 
annuals, very impatient of being transplanted. 
After the seedlings are up they should be 
thinned out early, leaving three plants in each 
patch, giving them a distance of 1 foot each. 
Water them when necessary. They are now 
grown for market to a largeextent. The plants 
attain a height of somewhat over 1 foot, and 
are natives of Persia. 

C, rnacusinA.—A_ half-hardy silvery-leaved 
plant, useful for the summer garden, but must 
be cautiously planted. It thrives in the coldest 
situation throughout the summer. The propa- 
gating of Centaurea ragusina is a matter often 
attended with very indifferent results. It is, 
however, as easily, and may be as successfully 
rooted as Zonal Pelargoniums. When taking 
cuttings from the old plant they should not be 
cut away, but pulled off with a heel so that they 
may havea hard base. The small firm shoots 
should be chosen in preference tolarge ones. In 
making them the knife should be used as little 
as possible. Each cutting should be put singly 
into a small 24-inch pot filled with a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and put in a cold- 
frame. One good watering is sufficient until 
they are rooted ; and if the weather is excessively 
damp, the lights may be drawn over them, and 
tilted up back and front, otherwise they may 
remain fully exposed. Treated in this manner I 
have rooted a batch of two thousand without 
losing twenty. Autumn is the best time to pro- 
pagate them. They will fill their pots with roots 
in three weeks, and if there be plenty of house 
room they will make all the better plants by 
being shifted into 4-inch pots, where they will 
grow a little in autumn, and be nice and strong 
for bedding out next year. Acold-frame from 
which frost can be excluded is a suitable place 
for their winter quarters. The leaves should be 
kept dry, as they are rather liable to damp 
during the short days. Every favourable oppor- 
tunity should be taken for air-giving ; they also 
winter well in an airy vinery or greenhouse. 
Old plants are sometimes lifted and kept over 
the winter. Where large plants are required 
this is a sure means of obtaining them ; but for 
ordinary bedding purposes autumn-struck cut- 
tings ate the best. C. candidissima is the same. 
The form compacta is, however, not so easily 
increased from cuttings, but it produces seeds 
much more freely, and although the seedling 
plants from them are not all of the same habit, 
they are easily sorted out and classified as 
regards size. Cuttings put in in March root 
freely, and make good plants by May. Those 
kept for stock should be placed in a greenhouse, 
the temperature of which is about 55 degs. in 
February, and as soon as they make a few 
leaves nip out the points. This will induce 
them to throw out a number of young shoots, 
which if put in a sandy soil ona brisk bottom- 
heat will emit roots in about ten days. Care must 
be taken not to water over the leaves, and the soil 
must not be allowed to get dry at the bottom. 

C. RuTmFOLIA.—This grows to a height of 
2 feet, the entire plant being covered with a 
dense white tomentum, as in C. ragusina. It 
is, however, of freer growth than that species, 
increasing in size throughout the summer till 
checked by the cold of autumn. The flower- 
heads are pure white, about one-half the size of 
those of C. ragusina, but much more abundant. 
The plant derives its ornamental value from the 
persistent whiteness of its foliage, which suffers 
less from rain than that of the species previously 
named. It succeeds in any soil, but is more 
compact in rather dry soils or on rock-work. 

C. SUAVEOLENS (Yellow Sweet Sultan).—A 
favourite hardy annual and border flower 
of a citron-yellow colour, thriving best in light 
dry soil; should be sown and treated same as 
C. moschata. Sow in beds with flowers grown 
for cutting in April, raising a batch in frames, 
and sowing one batch in light, rich earth in the 
open air where it is to remain. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


BRUGMANSIAS. 


THE following remarks have reference more 
particularly to the greenhouse varieties of 
shrubby growth. They are when well grown 
exceedingly handsome plants, their magnificent 
bell-like pendulous flowers emitting a delicious 
perfume during the afternoon and evening in 
the summer and autumn when planted out in 
the flower garden. The flowering season may 
be considerably prolonged when the plants are 
grown in the border of a cool conservatory or 
greenhouse, Brugmansias are of easy cultiva- 





Brugmansia chlorantha. 


tion, and when well cared for will soon make 
large plants. The better way of growing them 
is as standards, so that when in flower their 
long, drooping flowers may be the better seen. 
In growing them in the flower garden a position 
rather sheltered, but with a good proportion of 
sunshine, should be chosen. ‘The plants may be 
safely ~nt out about the end of May in good 
soil, not vu: « heavy character. The best I 
remember to have seen used to be grown in a 
garden in Sussex, where they had been planted 
out from year to year for a long time, the same 
plants continuing to do good service. These 
plants were not potted in the autumn when 
lifted, but placed away in a cellar or shed where 
safe from frost, and there left all the winter to 


be brought out again and slightly started into 
growth before being planted out the following 
season. If I had my own way with Brugman- 
sias I would prefer to pot them into large pots 
or tubs and turn them out of these ; thus they 
would not die back so far in the winter, and 
when planting-time again came round they 
would make a quicker start. When cultivated 
in a house either in tubs or in the border an 
annual pruning should be given them early in 
the spring; thus treated they would be kept 
fairly within bounds. Under glass the chief 
enemy is green-fly, but if fumigation is carried 
out in time this need not give any trouble. For 
the open border of a large house a few 
standards with stems 8 feet or so in height 
would make a grand show. Their propagation 
is simple, merely taking off the young shoots in 
the spring and striking them on a gentle heat, one 
cutting inasmall pot. Whenstruck do not let the 
plants starve, but grow onas fast as possible, keep- 
ing them to the one stem until of good height. 
They will yield a few flowers the first autumn 
when planted out, but the second season they 
should make a good show much earlier. As 
they become older they flower more profusely, 
the growth then not being, of course, quite so 
luxuriant. On one occasion I remember taking 
up some young plants about two years old from 
the open and potting them up into 12-inch pots. 
They were then introduced into a gentle heat 
and gave several flowers during the early part 
of the winter. When planted out in the open 
ground Brugmansias are seen to the best advan- 
tage as centre plants to fairly large beds, with a 
carpeting of dwarf plants under them. They 
should not be smothered up with other things 
of tall growth, or the result will be a sacrifice of 
flower. B. Knighti is one of the best varieties in 
cultivation, with large, handsome, double flowers 
produced very freely. This sort is also of rather 
more compact growth, yet very robust; its 
foliage is also of a darker green, and somewhat 
longer than that of other kinds. B. suaveolens, 
another good white variety, is a profuse 
bloomer, its flowers being perhaps larger than 
those of B. Knighti, but single. B. sanguinea 
has flowers of a deep orange-yellow, tinged with 
green towards the base; this kind does not 
flower quite so freely as the white ones, but 
should be grown for its distinct character. B. 
chlorantha (see illustration) is free-flowering 
and well worthy of beingincluded. The annual 
kinds are more botanical curiosities than any- 
thing else. 





Solanum Wendlandi (C. S. B.).— 
Here is what one of the chief authorities 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew, says of the plant, and 
it is grown there in the Water Lily-house with 
great success: ‘‘ This plant has been for several 
years conspicuous amongst the climbers grown in 
the tropical Water Lily-house at Kew, its large 
heads, almost a foot in diameter, and crowded 
with flowers, nearly all expanded together, 
hanging from the rafters of the roof and remain- 
ing in beauty for several weeks. Kew is indebted 
for this Solanum to Mr. Wendland, Director of 
the Botanic Gardens at Herrenhausen, who sent 
a plant of it in 1882, with the information that 
it came from the colder regions of Costa Rica, 
where it climbs upon trees. It has thick, 
succulent stems, covered with prickles, slightly 
hooked when young, but becoming blunt and 
corky with age. The leaves vary in size and 
shape, those near the end of the branches being 
oblong, and about 4 inches long, while those 
lower down are 10 inchesin length. The flowers 
are in compact, cymose heads on the ends of 
the growing branches, which, when allowed to 
hang downwards, have an elegant effect. Hach 
flower is from 24 inches to 3 inches across, pale 
lilac-blue, shaded and lined with purple. ‘The 
plant requires a moist, tropical temperature, and 
produces the finest flower-heads when the stems 
are 10 feet or 15 feet long. The flowers are at 
their best in the month of August. In winter 
the leaves fall off, the plant remaining at rest 
until about March. Grown in a pot the shoots 
were too weak to flower. It was only after the 
plant had been luxuriating in a bed of rich soil 
for some months that its great beauty was 
revealed. Asa climber for large, warm houses, 
one need not desire anything more suitable than 
this Solanum.” As you give no detai!s of culture 
perhaps your plant is in a pot, or a too cold 
house, as either of these shortcomings would 
result in unsatisfactory growth. 
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CLIMBING ROSES. 


In whatever connection we use the Rose, when 
well grown it always has a pleasing effect ; and 
*s climbers we see them in their fullest beauty. 
Even our medium and free-growers, such as 
Marie Van Houtte, Mme. de Tartas, Caroline 
Kuster, and others, are most beautiful when used 
as climbers, and if not covering the space 
to quickly as the more rampant growers from 
the Noisettes and Dijon race of Teas, they have 
the great advantage of blooming freely ina much 
Jon zer succession than is the case with any but 
Gloire de Dijon, Aimée Vibert, and William 
Allen Richardson, among the strong growers. 
It is an excellent plan when planting Roses to 
cover a high wall or the front of a house, to 
utilise both the extra vigorous and medium 
4rowers, placing the latter alternately between 
the strong varieties. This allows of our leaving 
more of the higher growth upon those generally 
alluded to as climbers, and secure against the 
objectionable bareness at their base, so 
d.ffizult to avoid without cutting away much 
vf the upper wood in order to induce 
a freer break at the bottom. Besides this 
advantage, we get a longer succession of bloom 
upon the wall or fence, and instead of quantities 
vf young growth only, our wall is bearing 
several crops of bloom throughout the season. 
As a general rule, the extra vigorous varieties 
u ed as climbers only afford one really good show 
‘ bloom each season, and this early in the sum- 
uirr, After the glut of flower has passed from 
Jast year’s wood the plant gives its best energies 
towards producing more long rods for the follow- 
ing season’s display. Of course we cannot cut 
down to the base each season, as is the usual 
practice with Maréchal Niel and other climbers 
under glass. Such treatment would secure a 
good show the next season, but would leave our 
wall bare for a great part of the summer. It is 
better, in the case of wall Roses, to prune 
twice a year—once immediately after bloom is 
past, and again in early spring when laying in 
new wood for the coming display. After bloom 
is past go over the plants carefully and remove 
as much of the older wood as possible without 
sicrificing those healthy and vigorous breaks 
that are almost certain to be pushing out from 
near the base or shoulders of rods that have 
flowered. Prune slightly again in spring, this 
time merely cutting away unripened wood, 
misplaced growths, and any tips of rods that 
may be caught by frost. On no account cut 
away more than can be avoided of last season’s 
wood where ripe and sound. This is the growth 
that will flower so freely as soon as the days get 
warmer, and will be thinned out again after the 
first display of bloom is past. 

In pruning the medium growers we do not 
follow upon the same lines. These will generally 
allow of new wood being laid in as made. 
Where, however, several shoots are crowding 
one another, it is well to cut away the weakest 
and those most inconveniently placed. A suc- 
cession of new growths and bloom will be formed 
from early summer until after the appearance of 
our first autumnal frosts. Inthe spring, simply 
cut back the stronger shoots to within six or 
seven eyes of the base, and weaker growths to 
three eyes. Where it happens to be necessary 
to fill in space allow the stronger growths to 
remain almost full length. 

We must not forget that Roses upon a wall or 
house often have only a very narrow border, and 
as their roots are perforce obliged to grow one 
wy, there is by no means the same root-run as 
when Roses are planted in the open. This 
uscessitates a richer soil ; more especially so on 
account of our clothing the wall as full as 
possible with vigorous growth, and the naturally 
hungry nature of such strong growers. The soil 
should be moved deeply and enriched with well- 
decayed manure. Pig and cow-manure are about 
the two best natural foods for Roses, and if well 
iatermixed with the first 2 feet of soil will be a 
god support. Each autumn it is well to 
mulch with more dung, and if this be slightly 
covered with a little soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, the objectionable part of its presence is 
not noticed. All through the wet days of 
winter the feeding properties of this mulch- 
ing are being washed down into the soil. 
lf I was to choose between mulching and 


mixing the manure with the soil a foot or more 
below the surface, I should not hesitate a 
moment in selecting the mulch ; the Rose cannot 
obtain any benefit until the manurial properties 
are soluble, and much of the goodness of buried 
manures are washed away before the Rose roots 
can possibly absorb them. 

There is not enough attention given by the 
amateur to the fact of walls absorbing so great 
an amount of moisture. Unless the rain comes 
from one direction, very little, if any, of it 
benefits Roses and other plants upon a wall or 
fence. Even then scarcely any of our spring 
and summer showers are sufficiently heavy or 
prolonged to run down the wall to any appre- 
ciable extent. We also drain close to the 
foundations of our houses, and keep off roof 
drip by shoots. This means a very dry border 
as regards plant life, and we must not forget to 
supply a thorough soaking a few times during 
each summer. 

While making new growth after flowering a 
good soaking of liquid-manure is a great help. 
The drainings from a stable or cow-stall are 
excellent when used freely and not too strong. 
It is upon our wall Roses, too, that we generally 
find the first of our insect enemies, and I need 
scarcely repeat the oft-given advice about early 
measures being less trouble and of far greater 




















Climbing Roses. 


effect, besides avoiding the harm invariably 
caused by delay in the application of insecti- 
cides. The caterpillar, grub, and Rose-maggot 
are most to be feared ; these so soon destroy a 
large number of buds and the tips of promising 
shoots. Look over the plants carefully early in 
the season, and you will have little trouble with 
these pests later on. 

These notes would scarcely be complete with- 
out a list of a few suitable Roses for various 
positions. Ona north wall we have few Roses 
sufficiently hardy to stand well season after 
season. Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie Henri- 
ette, Aimée Vibert, Ruga, The Garland, 
Félicité - Perpétue, Climbing Jules Margottin, 
Réve d’Or, and Emilie Dupuy are good climbers ; 
while Madame de Tartas, Homére, Madame 
Lambard, and Souvenir de la Malmaison are 
hardy varieties suitable to plant for clothing 
the base. All of these are also good 
for an eastern aspect, but we can add 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Bouquet d’Or, and Mrs. 
Paul to the climbers, while Bardou Job, York 
and Lancaster, Jean Ducher, Viscountess 
Folkestone, and Safrano may be added to the 
medium growers. Upon a warm south-west 
aspect the Banksians, Lamarque, Maréchal Niel, 
Mme. Eugéne Verdier, Climbing Perle des 
Jardins, Climbing Niphetos, Mme. Bérard, and 
Belle Lyonnaise, may be grown, with such 
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tender varieties as Niphetos, Mme. Faleot, La 
Boule @’Or, Devoniensis, and Comtesse de 
Nadaillac between. A wall in such a position 
is the best possible place for our less hardy 
Roses, and affords them just the protection 
necessary to carry them through our uncertain 
winters. The worst enemy in this case is a 
sharp frost at night, followed by bright sun- 
shine day by day, thus practically forming a 
succession of frosts and thaws. In this case it is 
well to protect against both frost and sun, and 
so avoid many extremes of temperature. 

Almost any climbing or other Rose will 
thrive upon a west or south-west wall, and in 
addition to the varieties already named, the 
following dozen climbers are well worth grow- 
ing: Albert de Blotais, Germain Trochon, 
Henriette de Beauveau, Kaiserin Friederich, 
Mme. Chauvry, Le Soliel, Monsieur Desir, Pro- 
gress, Mme. Joseph Courbet, W. Allen Richard- 
son, Claire Jacquier, and Crimson Rambler. 

A. PIPER. 


TEA ROSES FOR HEAVY SOIL. 


WILL you kindly give the names of six Tea 
Roses which would succeed in a very heavy and 
rich soil, with plenty of sun, but fully exposed 
to north and east? Will you also kindly give 
the names of those Roses which are known as 
Dijon Teas? I have about fifty Roses, which 
were in the garden when IJ bought it, and which 
have no names. Can you name them if I send 
you flowers and foliage by instalments ?—W. D. 
STRATTON. 


*,* We shall have great pleasure in naming 
your Roses as far as possible. Please send 
flowers in two stages, and also a little of the 
growth. Pack so as to arrive fresh; so many 
correspondents send specimens in a piece of dry 
paper, with the consequence that when received 
it is impossible to recognise such withered frag- 
ments with any degree of confidence. Six good 
Teas will be found in Marie Van Houtte, yeilow ; 
Mme. Lambard, red; Safrano, apricot; Dr. 
Grill, coppery-rose ; Mme. Hoste, pale yellow ; 
and Anna Ollivier, rosy-buff. There are a good 
number of Dijon Teas, so called because they 
resemble the old favourite Gloire de Dijon in 
habit of growth. The best twelve are probably 
Kaiserin Friederich, Mme. Bérard, Belle Lyon- 
naise, Bouquet d’Or, Emilie Dupuy, Henriette 
de Beauveau, Mme. Chauvry, Mme. Eugéne 
Verdier, Monsieur Desir, Souv. de Mme. Metral, 
and the two newer varieties of Germaine Trochon 
and Veyrat Hermanas. 





Old Roses.—In our garden, which is a 
very old one, we had some favourite Roses, 
which have disappeared, and which we are 
anxious to replace. They are Mére de St. Louis, 
transparent pink blush ; Oriflamme, brilliant car- 
mine ; Canary, delicate pale yellow, the earlier 
pinkish-brown ; a dark crimson velvety damask 
Rose; Pink Boursault. Are these Roses still 
to be had? We have failed to get them.— 
SALTIRE, 


*,* Mere de St. Louis was introduced in 
1852, and Canary in 1853. Oriflamme we do not 
know, nor can we find it in any list. You could 
probably get these old varieties from such 
nurserymen as Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, 
or from Messrs. Cooling and Sons, Bath. 


Insecticide for Roses.—What are the 
proper quantities of paraffin-oil, soft-soap and 
water for making wash for syringing fruit-trees 
and Roses ?—INsEcrT. 


*,* Boil a pound of soft-soap in a gallon of 
soft-water for ten minutes. Remove from the 
fire, and add half-a-pint of paraffin-oil at once. 
Stir thoroughly, when it will resemble thick 
cream. Bottle this off, and use at any time in 
the proportions of half-a-pint to two gallons of 
water. Keep the mixture well stirred during 
use. 


Treatment of Marechal Niel Rose.— 
I have a Maréchal Niel Rose in a pot in green- 
house, and wish to plant it outside, running 
it through the wall into the greenhouse. It has 
one principal shoot with severalsmaller ones from 
this. Kindly advise me if I must cut all the 
shoots away except. the main one? Will you 
also please tell me of a preparation to get rid of 
worms in a lawn without injuring the Grass ?— 
NoRTHANTS. 


*,* Draw the Rose-shoot through intact, and 
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after it has flowered next year cut back to the 
base, giving every inducement towards more 
long growths for the following season. If over- 
done with worms, roll and sweep more frequently. 
Your soil is evidently very rich and moist, but 

ou cannot eradicate worms and not injure the 
awn. 





Pyrethrum Mile. Benary. — The 
Pyrethrums are now at their best in the hardy 
flower garden, and a very fine display they 
make during the early summer. They benefit 
by copious waterings during dry weather. 
There are many fine sorts, both double and 
single forms being very pretty and useful for 
all kinds of decorative work in a cut state. 
The variety under notice is one of the best of 
the double kind, the blossoms being beautifully 
chaste and delicate and the colour a pleasing 
shade of blush-white, deepening to the centre. 
A clump of this excellent sort about two or 
three years old is now a perfect specimen. 
Those on the look-out for a really first-class sort 
should secure a few plants of this.—D. B. C. 


Diplacus glutinosus coccineus.—The 
ordinary form of Diplacus glutinosus with 
salmon-buff-coloured flowers has been long 
grown to a limited extent in many gardens, but 
the blossoms are not sufficiently attractive in 
colour to gain much popularity. Of late years, 
however, some brighter-coloured varieties have 
made their appearance, and of those I have seen 





for several seasons past. This variety requires 
different treatment to most of the Bouvardias, 
for while other sorts cannot be stopped too fre- 
quently, this, when grown for cut-bloom, should 
not be stopped more than once, or cut-back 
plants, if they break well, should not be stopped 
at all. Potted in a rough porous soil and grown 
fully exposed to the sun, this variety flowers 
freely. It will bloom well when grown in the 
open ground, but where good pure white bloom 
is wanted the plants should be kept under 
glass. I have heard some complain that the 
bloom does not last well when cut, but if the 
trusses are cut when the first flower or so is open 
(and this should be done early in the morning), 


the flowers will be found to last for a consider- | 8 


able time if put into water before they get 
withered.—F. 





SNAKE’S-HEAD FRITILUARY (FRITIL- 
LARIA MELEAGRIS) IN THE GRASS. 


Our illustration shows the beauty of the native 
Snake’s-head Fritillary grown in Grass, a 
charming and natural way to use one of our 
most precious wildings, which makes an English 
mead a treasured haunt in late April and early 
May days. It should be naturalised in Grass 





not mown early, and will be happy under the 
same conditions that suit the Star or Poet’s 
Narcissi. There isa pleasing range of colours 
in the Fritillary, too, the bold flowers being on 


border in April. Propagation by cuttings may 
be carried out during June and July in a shady 
quarter, and these pieces transplanted in 
November. As an edging to a border the plant 
is very useful.—B. 


TEA PLANTS. 


THE Chinese varieties grew in England outside, 
until, when twenty years old, an extra inclement 
winter destroyed them ; this occurred in several 
places. The large-leaved indigenous type 
requires much heat and moisture. In Assam I 
have seen this leaf develop at the rate of 1 inch 
in twenty-four hours, and it continued its rapid 
rowth till it had attained 8 inches. Tea-seed 
is an oily nut, as difficult to preserve as that of 
Magnolia. As soon as ripe the seed is collected 
and buried in pits until it swells. Then the 
planter carries it to his ready-prepared ground 
for putting in the soil. I have seen it trans- 
ported in Wardian cases to foreign lands, and I 
believe it will travel well, packed in cases of dry 
earth, if freshly gathered and sent by fast 
steamship. I grew a few acres of various kinds 
for my amusement, hence I write from ex- 
perience. The bush, like 1 miniature Camellia, 
with its glossy foliage and abundant white 
flowers of sweet fragrance, makes a favourite 
hedge, frequently seen round the tidily-kept 
enclosures of Europeans, and occasionally 
clipped. I have seen the China Teas thriv- 
ing in all kinds of soil—sandy, red loam 





Snake’s-head Fritillary naturalisedrin the Grass. 


the most showy is coccineus, which forms a 
highly ornamental plant at this season of the 
year, or rather one might say throuzhout the 
greater part of the year, as it blooms con- 
tinuously for months together. Diplacus gluti- 
nosus is a native of California, and may be best 
described as a shrubby-growing Mimulus. It 
is of very easy propagation and culture if treated 
as a greenhouse shrub, or if planted out-of-doors 
during the summer it will both grow and flower 
well. Where a greenhouse has to be kept gay 
at all seasons a few neat little bushes of this 
Diplacus in pots 6 inches or 8 inches in diameter 
will be very useful during the summer.—T. 


Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta — 
When in good condition this Zenobia will form 
a bush 3 feet or 4 feet high and as much 
through, while the arching arrangement of the 
branches is very pleasing and well calculated to 
show off the pretty waxy blossoms to the best 
advantage. For its full development this 
Zenobia needs a cool, fairly moist oil of a peaty 
nature. The typical Zenobia speciosa, as well 
as the variety pulverulenta, are very old plants 
in gardens, but they are not (the variety in 
particular) half as much grown as they should 

e.—H., 

Bouvardia Humboldticorymbifiora. 
—This is now flowering freely, and the same 
plants will keep up a succession of bloom up to 
the end of October. Some of the plants are 
only a year old, while others have flowered well 





graceful stems, varying from almost pure white | 
to rich purple shades, sometimes chequered in a 
distinct way. A distinct bed on the Grass is 
also attractive from the graceful bearing of the 
flowers and their beautiful colouring. 


Sweet Peas a second year.—I enclose 
some blooms of Sweet Pea. They are from a 
plant of last year’s sowing in a window-box in 
an east window. I always understood Sweet 
Pea to bean annual. How do you account for 
last year’s plants surviving and blooming again ? 
I do not think it is a case of the old plant sowing 
itself, as I have noticed that it has been green 
all winter. But I may be mistaken. Possibly 
seed may have fallen and germinated last 
autumn and somehow escaped the frost. Yet 
this is not easy to understand, as we had some 
severe frosts.—J. T. Biro. ([Hvidently self- 
sown, The Sweet Pea is an annual. | 


Aubrietia purpurea (Purple Rock Cress). | 
—There are many Aubrietias in gardens, but 
the one under notice is amongst the most 
pleasing of the family. The plant succeeds 
almost anywhere, being equally well adapted for 
the rock garden or open border ; in fact, any 
exposed position in the garden. Its tufted 
growth, combined with a trailing habit, soon 
develop plants of large size, which are covered 
with purple flowers from March until June. 
Seeds may be sown in mossy chinks in 





old walls during March, and also in a shady 





From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Great Warley. 


of a ferruginous character, and forest mould. 
The indigenous plant likes shade and deep virgin 
mould, where it is to be found as a small 
tree, the trunk sufficiently large to furnish 
household implements to the ignorant villagers ; 
but this was in days of yore, and seed-hunters 
have now replaced them. Hybrid Teas have 
been largely raised, and supply a superior leaf 
for manufacture. The China shrub will grow at 
a considerable elevation above the sea. In the 
mountain region of the N.W. Himalayas, the 
plantations were buried in snow for six weeks 
at a time, yet the produce was then the finest 
in the market, and fetched fancy prices. The 


| primitive man of the jungles gathers his leaves 


of wild Tea, pounds them up on stones with 
a little salt, and stuffs the mixture into a 
hollow joint of Bamboo, as hard as he can 
drive it with a stick. He often carries this 
receptacle slung over his shoulder, and picks out 
his supply from the ugly brown mass at tea- 


time. \ aioe by iby 
Aquilegia ccerulea.—Masses of this 
Columbine are now very attractive. It is im- 


possible to over-estimate the value of this kind, 
and the ease with which it may be grown or 
reproduced from seed should make it doubly 
welcome. The dwarf habit of the species, its 
characteristic long-spurred flowers, and the 
charming combination of colour are always 
pleasing. This is equally true of the many and 
variable hybrid forms, 
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DISEASED WHITE LILIES. 


Tue following two letters are examples of what 
we are constantly receiving in respect to the 
failure of White Madonna Lilies. As no doubt 
many readers are troubled in the same way, we 
give a note upon the subject, as remedies must 
be quickly applied to avert the evil :— 

I shall be much obliged if you can Jet me 
know the reason why I am losing all my white 
Lilies this year? They have for many years 
been the pride of my garden, and now they are 
all going like the pieces of stem, cut off near the 
ground, which I enclose. The upper part looks 
fresh and green, and coming on for blossom ; 
but from experience I know that in two or 
three days I should come in the morning and 
find them lying on the ground. I find nothing 
in the soil but a few ordinary worms, a few ants, 
and some woodlice.—W. H. Hinton. 


Could you kindly tell me the disease that has 
attacked my candidum Lilies for the last two 
years ?—L. Boyp. 


*,* The Lilies are attacked by the Lily- 
disease, a fungus. There seems to be a regular 
epidemic of this disease among white Lilies this 
year. If the plants are very badly infested, the 
best thing to do is to cut them down and at once 
burn them, so as to prevent the spores blowing 
about on to the other plants. If they are not 
very bad, syringe or spray them two or three 
times, after intervals of a few days, with Bor- 
deaux mixture, which is made in the following 
manner: Dissolve 14 1b. of copper sulphate in 
some warm water; slake 1 lb. of fresh burnt 
lime and make it about as thick as paint with 
water ; strain and mix it with the copper solu- 
tion, and add 11 gallons of water. ‘The life- 
history of this fungus, like that of many others, 
is very complex, and it is impossible now to 
describe it. Be careful to burn, and not to 
throw away, any diseased plants or leaves, and 
get your neighbours to do the same ; the spores 
may blow a long way. 





Grubs infesting gardens (H. L.).— 
The grubs you sent are, as you thought, those of 
the daddy long-legs. The manure had nothing 
todo with your land being infested with this 
insect, but they are often very abundant in land 
just broken up from pasture. Insecticides will 
not kill the grubs, but watering with a strong 
solution of guano or nitrate of soda helps the 
plants, and is distasteful to the grubs. They may 
be trapped by burying slices of Mangold, Turnip, 
or Carrot near the plants ; a small skewer stuck 
into each bait makes them much easier to find. 
If pieces of slate, board, or turf be laid about 
on the ground, the grubs will often crawl under 
them at night and may be found there in the 
morning. 


Infested Pear-leaves (/. W.).—Your 
Pear-leaves are, I believe, infested by the Pear- 
leaf-mite (Phyptoptus pyri), but the leaves were 
much shrivelled and dried, so that we cannot be 
quite sure. Pick off and burn as many of the 
leaves as you can. As soon as the leaves begin 
to fallin the autumn syringe the trees with 3 lb. 
of sulphuret of lime, 1} Ib. of soft-soap, dis- 
solved in 10 gallons of water; or soft-soap 
1 pint, paraffin-oil 2 quarts, boiling water 
1 quart, thoroughly churned or beaten up for a 
quarter-of-an-hour, and then added to 10 gallons 
of water and kept well stirred, and then again 
in February. 


Worms at root of Celery-plants 
(J. Willis)—The worm you inclosed is one of 
the hair-worms, belonging to the genus Mermis, 
Their life-history is a curious one, The eggs 
are laid by the female during the winter in the 
earth. ‘They hatch in the spring, and the young, 
having found the grub or caterpillar of some 
insect, work their way into them and live there 
some time. They then make their way out to 
the earth again and lay their eggs. These worms 
are by no means uncommon, and after rain they 
sometimes make their appearance in large 
numbers. 


Cineraria -leaves infested (Gay 
Lothian).—The leaves of your Cinerarias are 
infested with the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy- 
fly (Phytomyza affinis). No insecticides are of 
any practical use in dealing with this insect, 
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The best thing to do is to cut off the leaves which 
have been rendered of no further use, and burn 
them. Those whichare not so muchinjured should 
be carefully looked over, and the grubs killed 
by pinching the leaf at that part ; if the leaf be 
held up between the operator and the light, the 
grubs can generally be easily seen. As there 
are two or more broods of this insect during the 
year it is very essential to kill as many of the 
grubs of the first brood as possible.—G. 8. 8S. 


Caterpillars on Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes (Kager).—The caterpillar 
that is attacking your Gooseberry and Currant- 
bushes is that of the Magpie-moth (Abraxas 
grossulariata). Try syringing with the extract 
from 4 lb. of Quassia-chips, 5 oz. of soft-soap 
dissolved in 10 gallons of water ; or 4 pint of 
paraffin-oil, well mixed with 10 lb. of soap and 
a little hot water, then add 10 gallons of water 
and keep well stirred, so that the oil may not 
float on the top of the water. In the winter 
pick off any leaves that have not fallen with the 
others and burn them, and all the dead leaves 
under the bushes should be burnt, as they often 
have the chrysalides among them. The moths 
may be easily caught in a butterfly-net, as they 
fly slowly, and are often seen in the day-time. 

Curious growth on Rose (W. Rayner).— 
The curious growth on your Rose is caused by a fungus 
(Uromyces ulmariz), which is sometimes very common on 
Roses, but never, as far as we know, to do any injury. 


However, it would always be safe to cut the affected parts 
off and burn them. 


Fir-trees attacked by insects (H. M.).— 
Your Firs are attacked by one of the aphides. Syringe or 
spray the trees with lime-water; or 1 quart of paraffin-oil 
thoroughly mixed with 10 lb. of soft-soap, added to 
50 gallons of water, and kept well mixed. 


Failure of Beans (J. T. Bird).—I suppose, 
by what you say, that your Beans are attacked by the 
Bean-aphis (Aphis faba), also known as the ‘‘ black-fly ” or 
‘black dolphin.” If they are, cut off the tops and put 
them into a basket and burn them; or wash or spray the 
plants with the extract from 3 lb. of Quassia-chips, 3 lb. of 
soft-soap, mixed in 10 gallons of water.—G. S. S. 
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CAPSICUMS AND CHILLIES. 


QuiITE in the south of England these may be 
grown with some success outside, under the 
same general conditions as are afforded to 
Tomatoes. This will be sufficient where green 
fruit only is in request, but I find it better to 
devote a frame to their use, as they then get an 
earlier start, and ripen up a good proporticn of 
the fruits, besides giving a plentiful supply of 
green fruit. Pot culture is a mistake unless the 
plants are grown for decoration, as they are 
frequently troubled with insect pests when in 
pots, while, if planted out, insects are not 
nearly so troublesome. My practice is to put a 
few inches of rich, light soil into a frame on a 
hard bottom, and plant in this at 1 foot apart. 
Until the young plants have got well hold of the 
soil and are growing freely, I have them well 
syringed, closing the frame early each,ifternoon, 
and covering with mats at night wie there is 
any fear of a low night temperature. Ventila- 
tion is given during the early part of the day in 
increasing volume, and after a week or two a 
little air is left on all night, until, by the end of 
June, the plants may be completely exposed, 
except when the weather is unpropitious. Under 
these conditions, a free but sturdy and fruitful 
growth takes place, and the plants soon bear a 
heavy crop which needs no thinning except as 
required for use, as the plants do not appear to 
feel any ill-effects from free fruiting, and go on 
producing fresh pods until stopped by autumn 
frosts. W. 





Peas.—Any further sowings of Peas which 
are made should be of late varieties, and trenches 
are imperative on light soils. I make a sowing 
of late varieties now and again ten days or a 
fortnight later, this being in most seasons the 
final sowing, though I have had, at times, suc- 
cessful results from sowing early varieties, such 
as Chelsea Gem and American Wonder, still 
later in June. I do not, however, recommend 
the plan for general adoption, and see no neces- 
sity for it while we have such grand mildew- 
resisting varieties as Autocrat, Ne Plus Ultra, 
Sturdy, and the like, which may be sown at the 
end of May or early in June with a certainty of 
their bearing until Michaelmas, if they get good 
treatment and the season is at all suitable for 
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late Peas. Another good useful late Pea is 
Walker’s Perpetual Bearer, the name of which 
indicates a most useful characteristic, which it 
has in common with my favourite variety Auto- 
crat. Besides being sown in trenches, late 
Peas should have ample room between the 
rows, and if these are distributed singly here 
and there among dwarf crops, the latter should 
not be allowed to come within a yard of the 
rows, as the Peas will require all the moisture 
and nourishment they can get to promote good 
growth.—T. [This note has been held over 
through pressure on our space.—Ep.] 


Endive.—As a substitute for Spinach I find 
nothing else so well liked as Endive, and I 
strongly recommend its cultivation from now 
onwards to those who have to deal with a soil 
that cannot be depended on to grow Spinach 
well, and such soils are not uncommon. Endive 
is too seldom used in this way, and is looked on 
as being purely for salad, hat if the Broad- 
leaved Batavian variety is given plenty of room 
and good cultivation, a liberal supply of leaves, 
that will be but little behind Spinach in colour, 
may be had with very little trouble. To get the 
best results during the summer months, secd 
should be sown in a cool and somewhat shaded 
place. The young plants must be thinned to 
distances sufficient to allow of the leaves spread- 
ing to their fullest extent, for if cramped for 
room, blanching will result and the colour will 
be spoiled. One or two successional sowings 
must be made before the main crop for general 
purposes is sown, as the early sowings will bolt 
after a time, though in this respect Endive has 
the advantage of Spinach, individual sowings 
lasting over a longer season. Although I only 
recommend Endive for taking the place of 
Spinach where the latter is difficult to grow, I 
find it in great demand even while Spinach is 
plentiful.—D. 


New Zealand Spinach.—Plants of this 
raised in heatshould now be sufficiently hardened 
for planting out. Plant at a yard apart in a 
sunny spot. The plants will succeed in a soil 
and position which would be too dry for many 
things, and from want of a better place may be 
put out on top of a heap of decaying rubbish, if 
they are given a few inches of soil in which the 
roots may get a start. 


Mulching Cauliflowers.—Small quickly- 
grown Cauliflowers are useful during June and 
July, but soon get infested with various insect 
peste if allowed to suffer from want of moisture, 
and unless the heads are clean, they are not 
worth growing. I am aware Cauliflowers at the 
time named are not required by everyone, but 
in many gardens a large and varied supply is 
required, and if Cauliflowers are cut about the 
size of a cricket-ball they are always appre- 
ciated. Pearl and Favourite are excellent for 
summer cutting, but even these require a good 
mulch, well saturating the mulch with water 
once a week. No time should be lost in removing 
the old stems as the plants are cut, Many shifts 
can be made to keep the roots cool and moist, 
and doubtless the best is to mould up the plants, 
filling the trench with strawy litter. This, well 
watered, keeps the roots moist. In dry, gravelly 
soils the plants are greatly benefited by a dew- 
ing overhead in the evening, and for later 
supplies it is well to sow in rows, dropping a 
few seeds 2 feet apart, thinning to the strongest. 
This saves transplanting in hot weather.—G. 


Pea Ne Plus Ultra.—It is said that no 
other Pea is in such great demand in the seed 
trade, and there can be no doubt but that for 
late use it is one of the most popular with 
gardeners. This tribute is ead not only to 
its reliable qualities, but also to its fine flavour. 
The fact also serves to show that gardeners do 
not regard mere weight of crop or size of pod as 
everything desirable. Ne Plus Ultra gives pods 
of but moderate size, and is not an immense 
cropper, but for table use—and after all that is 
the chief feature to be looked for ina garden 
Pea—it never has been excelled ; but, to do it 
justice, deep, retentive soil well manured is 
desirable. It is also best when thinly sown in 
the rows and the rows are wide apart. It is 
when sown thickly, and perhaps not more than 
6 feet of space exists between the rows, that so 
much encouragement is given to the develop- 
ment of mildew. Where the soil will not carry 
our tall Peas, the best substitute for Ne Plus 
Ultra, no doubt, is Laxton’s Omega, the sweetest 
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and best flavoured Pea that Mr. Laxton raised. 
It is, indeed, a veritable dwarf Ne Plus Ultra. 
This good variety has had to suffer somewhat in 
the severe competition with newer ones to which 
old Peas are now subjected, and there can be no 
doubt that the dwarf section does contain many 
wonderfully fine Peas and splendid croppers, 
though few, if any, seem to possess the delicious 
Ne Plus Ultra flavour.—A. 





Primula Forbesi.—Ever since last August 
in a cool greenhouse this species has continued to 
flower. Ths not consider it quite hardy, though 
I have no doubt it would have stood out in a 
mild winter like 1895 6. For degrees of hardiness 
I class it with Poissoni, imperialis, obconica, 
abyssinica, and floribunda. Itis a capital thing 
to set out in a sheltered corner in June, where 
it may be left on the chance of surviving ; but 
the propagation of succession stock should be 
seen to, and this is a very easy matter, as plenty 
of both seed and offsets is available. The 








ASTILBE JAPONICA. 


Tuts is one of the popular plants for early forc- 
ing, and if the clumps are potted early in the 
autumn they may be plunged in ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse outside. They will soon 
commence to root, after which they should not 
be allowed to get dry. For early forcing they 
should be placed in heat as soon as they have 
commenced to root in the pots ; but it is best to 
force gently, as they flower more freely than by 
placing in a strong heat at once. When the 
plants are well furnished with foliage and 
flower place them in pans of water to prevent 
them from getting dry, as they are difficult to 
keep sufficiently moist when in full growth. 
There is also a variegated variety called A. 
japonica variegata. The flower-spikes are 
denser and the foliage prettily variegated. It 
is a better plant than the type, being useful for 
grouping and staging with other plants, and 
lasts a long time in bloom. It is also a good 
amateur’s plant, as it blooms annually when 


Astilbe japonica. 


chief feature of beauty is the long succession of 
an abundance of mauve flowers, small, it is true, 
but so multiplied in the form of whorls as to be 
quite effective. A group of little plants on a shelf 
presents a cloud of pale blue or mauve.—T. 


Dyed flowers.—Will you kindly give me 
the names of the two flowers enclosed 
herewith, and say if they are their natural 
colour, or if artificially coloured, and if so by 
what process are they coloured? They are 
flowers that I bought in a shop, and judging 
from the stain of green which comes from the 
stem, I should think they were artificially 
coloured.—F. A. M., Lancashire. 


*.* The flowers sent were those of the 
beautiful double or Gardenia-flowered Narcissus 
(N. poeticus fi.-pl.), and dyed a fearful metallic 
green. We believe such results are brought 
about by putting the stems of the flowers into 
a dye, which gradually affects the colouring of 
the blossom itself. We once saw a green Car- 
nation, but that was scarcely so horrible as this 
Daffodil. 








given good culture. After the flowering season 
the plants should be divided, planted in good 
soil in an open position, and given copious 
supplies of moisture through the summer 
months. They well repay liquid - manure 
weekly ; also in light soil should be given a 
mulch of decayed manure. Treated thus they 
force freely and give a lot of bloom. The 
variety multiflora is a good form. W. J. 





Hieracium villosum.—tThis is just commencing 
to flower, and the shaggy tufts of leaves, very dense and 
woolly in many instances, are quite distinct. It is not 
unlike some of the Agrostemmas in its tufts of leaves, but 
when the golden flowers appear the plant has a totally 
different aspect. 


Rhododendron primulinum,—This is of a 
somewhat straggling habit of growth, and only sparsely 
furnished with leaves. The flowers, however, are of a 
distinct shade of buff or pale apricot that should be of 
service to the hybridist. 
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NOTES ON TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


THE display of Tuberous-rooted Begonias at the 
Temple Show was one of exceptional merit for 
so early in the season. All the leading firms 
were represented. The single-flowered forms as 
well as those of the double type were very fine. 
Great strides have been made during recent 
years in the improvement of the Begonia, 
evidence of this being seen in the flowers shown 
on this occasion. Variety in colour is a 
characteristic feature, the flowers partaking of 
colours ranging from the deepest crimson, 
followed by scarlet, orange, yellow, terra-cotta, 
salmon, apricot, pink, and the purest white. 
Besides these there were others with fancy 
markings and beautiful shades. The display 
proved conclusively the great wealth of colour 
in which these flowers may now be obtained. 

The following named varieties stood out con- 
spicuously from the others, and call for special 
mention, either as bedding plants or for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration. In 
the exhibit of Mr. Box one very fine golden- 
yellow double flower named Diamond Jubilee 
received an award of merit. This is free flower- 
ing and very full, Queen of Wurtemburg 
is another handsome primrose-yellow, double, of 
good size and form. Princess of York is another 
equally good sulphur-coloured flower, and of the 
right type of flower. Masterpiece is an immense 
apricot variety onerect stems. Queen of Queens 
also received the distinction of an award of 
merit. This is an immense orange flower of 
beautiful form. Nizam is a rich crimson with 
corrugated petals. Edham Pasha is another 
good crimson, but brighter than the last named. 
Lady Edridge is best described as a charming 
salmon-pink, and is a double flower of great 
promise. Lady Westmoreland stood out asa 
distinct flower of a lovely salmon-rose, very 
large and handsome. 

THE SINGLES were fine indeed. Pallas stood 
out as an advance in form, and in colour isa 
lovely rich cerise-pink. Yellow Perfection is a 
neat yellow flower of great promise. Lady 
Lennard was the best of the white flowers, being 
large and of excellent form. Eclipse may be 
described as a deep rich crimson of large size, 
good form, and substance. A rich scarlet named 
Utopia was in lovely condition, and promises to 
be heard of again. Mr. T. Ware also staged a 
magnificent exhibit, the double varieties being 
exceptionally fine. The best of this type were 
Samuel Pope, a charming Picotee - edged 
flower with florets slightly corrugated. Jubilee 
Queen is a true type of a double flower, 
and is of the purest white ; a beautiful Camellia- 
shaped flower. Regalia is a very large scarlet- 
crimson, on erect stems, and this also possesses 
a good habit. M. Baronne de St. Didier is 
another Camellia-shaped flower, of a soft prim- 
rose shade. Miss Lila Lawford is a peculiar yet 
handsome flower of a salmon-rose shade. Prin- 
cess of Wales is a lovely flower, of a flesh-pink 
colour, resembling in form a good Petunia 
flower. The singles were well represented by 
Devonia, a large bronzy-buff ; Moravia, one of 
the finest of the real scarlet sorts. Rosea 
superba is another handsome flower, rose, shaded 
cerise. Sovereign is a deep rich yellow of 
circular form, and has a nice habit. Mr. H. J. 
Jones had a huge bank, prettily arranged with 
a variety of Ferns and other foliage plants. The 
best of his double flowers were Chas. Kingsley, a 
very pretty salmon terra-cotta, of neat form and 
good size. Alba-plena, a pure white Camellia- 
shaped flower, was a perfect plant, and the 
blossoms chaste and neat. H. J. Jones, a very 
large and handsome orange-scarlet of a most 
desirable shape was conspicuous, as was also 
Purity, a very beautiful white sort. Miss Dean, 
a soft blush pink flower, was very interesting, 
and Orion, a full flower of a bright scarlet 
colour, was very free and striking in appear- 
ance. His best singles were Ryecrcft, 
buff; Exquisite, a fancy flower; Miss 
Helmer, a clear rose, and Mrs. G. P. Lin- 
ford, another unique margined flower. Messrs. 
H. Cannell and Sons’ double kinds were as usual 
very fine. Lord Salisbury, a bright rosy-cerise 
of good form; Lady Bigge, a lovely flesh-pink, 
large and striking ; Chas. Winn, bright crimson, 
with corrugated florets ; and Mrs. R. Christian, 
a pretty yellow, were the sorts deserving of 
special notice. 
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Messrs. Laing and Sons staged a fine exhibit, 
including both double and single types of the 
flower. Dr. Jim, lovely cerise flower of good 
form; Lady Pearson, oringe-buff; Diamond 
Jubilee, a rich yellow ; Cecil Rhodes, bright 
crimson, of good size; and Lady Harris, a 
charming salmon-pink. The singles were very 
good indeed. British Flag, bronzy-buff; Lady 
Hamilton, white ; Countess Nelson, rose; and 
Dr. Nansen, an immense salmon flower, were 
amongst those of a high order of merit. 

D. B. Crane. 





HELIOTROPES. 


‘* CHERRY-PIE ” is one of the greatest favourites 
among flowering plants, not because of its colour, 
which is neither rich nor gaudy, but of the 
delicate perfume which pervades the air in its 
immediate vicinity when in bloom. One ex- 
panded flower will scent a greenhouse or 
drawing-room, while the plant is equally useful 
for covering walls or pillars, and never fails to 
arrest attention when used as a bedding plant. 
The Heliotrope is an easy plant to strike from 
cuttings if these are obtained in a soft, growing 
state and inserted either in the early spring or 
in July and August. The latter period is a 
suitable time to propagate plants for winter and 
spring flowering in the greenhouse, or to insert 
for stock for the next summer’s display on the 
flower-beds. Light sandy soil is suitable for 
propagating, but a good compost for pot plants 
is formed of fibrous loam two parts, the remain- 
ing portions being made up of leaf-mould and 
coarse sand. In order to make good, bushy 
plants for greenhouse adornment it is 
necessary to grow the plants in a _ cool 
structure and close to the glass, otherwise 
they will be weakly and drawn. Everyone likes 
to obtain flowers in the winter and early spring, 
and in order to do this with Heliotrope the wood 
must be firm and well ripened during the previous 
summer and autumn. Plants grown under the 
shade of Vines, or anything that keeps off the 
sunshine, will be weak and sappy, and the result, 
of course, is little or no flower. 

Endeavours should also be made to have the 
plants of bushy habit and sturdy appearance. 
To do this it is necessary as soon as they area 
few inches high to pinch out the tops. They will 
then break from below, and when further growth 
has been made pinch the points out again. 
Under this treatment, and with the provision of 
plenty of light, a free short-jointed growth will 
be the result, and abundance of bloom may be 
expected. The number of times to repot the 
plants, of course, depends on the size to which 
they are wanted to grow. The first potting will 
be into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, and if when these 
are well filled with roots they are removed to 
5-inch or 6-inch, these will be large enough for 
ordinary greenhouse use. 

Amateurs are often apt to grow plants like 
Heliotrope for several years without giving them 
a rest or cutting back nany way. The result 
is invariably ill-shaped plants and little or no 
flower. Plants of Heli:irope that have flowered 
during the summer and autumn are best kept 
rather dry through the winter, and then, if cut 
well back and repotted, they will break out fresh 
and in the early summer be covered with bloom. 
Others may be then propagated, and thus the 
supply is kept up during the winter and spring. 
For furnishing walls or pillows a narrow border 
for the roots is far superior to growing in pots, 
and, in the absence of the latter, a narrow box 
will serve the purpose admirably. Few people, 
perhaps, are aware what a useful plant the 
Heliotrope is when grown under these con- 
ditions, and it will continue in good condition for 
years. Water should be given sparingly during 
the winter, and in the spring the plants will be 
greatly benefited by a top-dressing of soil con- 
taining a little thoroughly decayed manure. I 
once had the back wall of a greenhouse similarly 
clothed, and it was only on very rare occasions 
that I was not able to gather a handful of the 
delicious flowers. 

For bedding the Heliotrope has few superiors, 
though dark-leaved, purple-flowered varieties 
are the best for this phase of culture. The 
present 1s a good time for placing out small 
plants, intermixed with other occupants of the 
flower garden. Then, for the furnishing of 
window-boxes and garden vases Heliotropes are 
almost indispensable. In either capacity, they 
are perfectly at home, and the delicious odour 


of a Heliotrope in a window-box is fully appre- 
ciated on throwing up the sash in the morning. 
It is, in short, truly an amateur’s plant, and 
though its praises have often been sung in these 
pages, I would advise readers to give the Helio- 
trope the attention it fully, deserves. There 
are several varieties in cultivation named on 
account of their distinct colour or flowering 
capacity. Swanley Giant and President Gar- 
field are largely grown in pots, while for bed- 
ding Miss Nightingale and Marceau are very 
good. 





Sweet Pea-flowers from Cornwall. 
—I am sending you a box of Sweet Peas. 
During my absence from home last summer my 
first row was allowed to go to seed, and stopped 
blooming. In July I sowed a fresh row, but 
the autumn being cold they only arrived at 
buds, which did not open. We protected them 
with sacking, but the wind proved more 
fatal than the frost last winter. We only had 
to protect them from the latter for about a 
week altogether. They lived, and during the 
last six weeks have grown wonderfully, being 
7 feet high, and a mass of bloom.—HELsTon. 





THE GREAT PURPLE IRIS. 


No Iris or “‘ Flag,” as the plant is popularly 
called, is more handsome than I. pallida, of 


Colony of the Great Purple Flag. 


which we give an illustration, and a variety of 
it of great beauty is the Dalmatian Iris (I. p. dal- 
matica). The flowers of this type are delicate 
mauve, large, sweetly-scented, and borne on 
strong stems. A bold group of either of these 
is always a striking feature. 





Soot-water for plants.—I have just 
noticed in a back number of GARDENING a query 
as to how to dissolve the soot for soot-water, 
and the kind of bag used, so I give your readers 
a hint as to how I manage. Every week our 
kitchen range has to be cleaned out, and suffi- 
cient soot is thus obtained from the flues to fill 
one of the glebe sugar 7 lb. cotton bags. These 
empty sugar-bags are all saved for this and 
similar utilitarian purposes ; the soot is placed 
in them and the neck of the bag tied and 
suspended in a barrel of water. Several bags 
are thus always in the water, their contents 
thus being slowly allowed to dissolve. More 
water or fresh bags are added according as it is 
used up. I use the same bags for guano, nitrate 
of soda, and sulphate of ammonia, although the 
bag is not so essential in these latter instances 
as in the case of soot. I can, however, thus 














gauge proportions very well. Amateurs, there- 
fore, who want soot-water without much trouble 
to themselves can give instructions as I do— 
namely, to place the soot in the empty sugar- 
bags.—R. H. 


ROSES AT THE TEMPLE SHOW. 


At the last Temple Show we saw some of the 
grandest groups of garden pot Roses it is 
possible to imagine, and a few notes upon the 
same, with impressions of the few newer varie- 
ties exhibited, may be welcome. The collection 
of Messrs. W. Paul and Sons, of Waltham 
Cross, was superb, the plants, with twelve large 
boxes of cut blooms, in addition to several 
baskets of the same, forming a grand group. 
Among the best pot Roses were La France, Duke 
of Teck, and Duke of Albany, and the newer 
introdactions from Waltham Cross. Spenser is 
a deeper coloured and far more double form of 
Baroness Rothschild, while Medea is by far the 
best of our pale lemon - yellow Roses. The 
colour is much the same as Cloth of Gold, but 
instead of being a tender and uncertain variety, 
Medea is one of our most reliable Roses, whether 
as pot plants or grown in the openair. Here 
it was wellshown asastandard. Four other new 
Roses sent out by this firm must be mentioned. 
These are Queen Mab, Enchantress, Sylph, and 
Empress Alexandra of Russia. The last named 
is probably the most uniquely coloured Rose 
sent out for the last decade ; is a ver 
distinct and clear tawny-copper, wit 
a flush of carmine. Size and form are 
good, while the fact of its being even 
a better and freer bloomer in the open 
than as here shown from plants under 
glass, will certainly make it one of the 
most popular Roses we have. Queen 
Mab is a pretty miniature Rose of a 
clear coppery-salmon, and also quite 
distinct and novel in colour. Sylph 
is white, tinted with peach and 
creamy-pink ; a grand Rose for the 
garden. Enchantress is another 
creamy-white with buff centre ; quite 
distinct and likely to be one of our 
best pot-Roses for hard fee: It 
is very free-blooming and has hand- 
some foliage. 


Empress Alexandra of Russia is a 
Tea Rose that will have to be included 
in every collection, and will undoubt- 
edly rank as one of our most popular, 
distinct, and useful Roses. We can 
speak with greater confidence than 
usual upon this new Rose, having seen 
it in good form last July. 


Messrs. C. Turner and Son’s group 
consisted chiefly of pot plants, amongst 
which, in full beauty, was Crimson 
Rambler. Itis seldom we find a Rose 
equally suitable for dwarfs, pyramids, 
standards, and any other forms as 
this. What a pity it is not a Perpetual, 
or even a spring and autumnal 
bloomer! Here, too, we saw the new 
White Rambler from Germany, named 
Thalia. It is very inferior to the crim- 
son type, not so full, nor producing 
such immense trusses ; still, it is likely to prove 
a useful climber. In our estimation the best 
companion to Crimson Rambler is found in 
Claire Jacquier, a pale creamy-yellow with 
nankeen centre, and with much the same habit 
as Crimson Rambler. There were some extra 
well-grown and bright plants of La France in 
this collection. 

Messrs. G. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, had a 
lovely stand of plants and flowers. Captain 
Hayward was intensely bright. So, too, was 
their Carmine Pillar; but we thought very 
little of the much-landed White Maréchal 
Niel. It is little improvement, if any, upon 
a pale form of the normal variety, although 
it may prove more attractive than shown in this 
instance. We noted most in this stand a grand 
plant of William Warden, an old salmon-pink 
sport from Mme. Clemence Joigneaux that is 
seldom seen, and yet is among the best Hybrid 
Perpetuals for pot culture. 

A grand new Rose came from Mr. Rumsey, of 
Waltham Cross. This is named Mrs. Rumsey, 
and is aclear pink, with deeper centre, sweet- 
scented, an exceptionally free and constant 
bloomer, and we have no hesitation in declarin 
it mildew proof, having seen it in the open an 
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under glass among many other varieties badly 
affected with this crippling and disfiguring 
The best cut blooms came from Mr. 
Mount, of Canterbury, who also had some well- 
We cannot 
find space to name the varieties staged, but must 
be content with saying that many of them, both 
Teas and Hy brid Perpetuals, were up to summer 


disease, 


grown plants of Crimson Rambler. 


form. PAW: 





TULIPS IN IRELAND. 


In response to your note asking for information 
about my Tulip-growing, I send the following 
I plant my bulbs in ridges about 4 feet broad, 
I do not always manure 
the ridges, but endeavour to do so every other 
do not plant the bulbs in the very same 
places year after year, but lift them every year 
for the reason I need the ground, and ensure, 
too, a change of soiJ. I am careful, however, not 
I might be tempted to 
lift them sooner, only I manage to sow Poppy- 
seed in the autumn, and so when the reign of 
Tulips is over the Poppies are well up, and in 
three weeks or so the bed is covered with young 
plants. I find I can get the Poppies very early 
this way—far earlier than if I waited till spring 
and sowed them. When the Poppies are nearly 
over I dig them up, lift the bulbs and store them 
way they get 
thoroughly ripened and dried. When October 
comes round I prepare the ridges, and make a 
In the 
bottom I scatter some sand; on this I place 
the bulbs, about 2 inches apart, and when the 
trench is filled with them I throw in a few small 
ones to increase in size ; then I cover the bulbs 
with more sand, and the stuff that comes out of 
I make the 
second trench about 10 inches from the first, and 
I do this until the 
whole bed is filled with bulbs and level the top. 
I have plenty of turf-mould, and cover the whole 
bed with a layer of mould, sides and all, and 
Turf- 
mould is a very bad conductor of heat, and so 
the frost is prevented from reaching the bulbs. 
I never lose one, and in that memorable year 
of frost when a good many bulbs were frozen 
mine were untouched. When May comes the 
bed is one mass of flowers, and the soil cannot 
I like 
all one colour in a bed, and never mix colours 
in a bed. This is all I do—no one could do 
much less—and still I have grand Tulips, as 


with 1 foot between. 


year. 


to lift them too soon. 


in a cool-frame. Ino this 


trench about 3 inches or 4 inches deep. 


the next trench covers the sand. 


fill it in the same way. 


thus preserve all the bulbs from frost. 


be seen owing to the wealth of leaves. 


the Editor can testify. 
Killaloo, Derry. 


*," The Tulips sent were very fine. 


Wm. Dovatas. 





White marks on Marie Henriette 
Rose (D. G. C.).—Your Rose-leaves with the 
white powdery blotches are affected by mildew. 
Please refer to GARDENING, May 22, page 159, 
for cause and remedy. One of the leaves sent is 


attacked by a white-fly upon the underside. 


There is no powdery deposit in this case, and to 
kill you must apply the remedy recommended 
The white-fly is very 
active, and you will need to turn over the leaf 


upon page 159 for aphis. 


carefully if it is to be caught. 


Rose of Sharon of Scripture (C. Wii). 
—There is nothing in the Hebrew name to which 
this translation is given in Solomon’s Song, 
Ch. II., v. 1, to indicate a flower like what we 
calla Rose. Hebrew scholars generally believe 
that the word refers to some bulbous plant, and 
the most probable which has been suggested is 
a Syrian form of the Dolvatip has Mare adie 
(Narcissus Tazetta of Linnzeus). This iscommon 
in Palestine, and occurs in the district generally 
supposed to be the Plain of Sharon mentioned in 
the Bible.—C. W. D. 


Protecting Strawberry bloom.—The 
horse has for this season been stolen, and locking 
the stable-door is useless. But the present 
Spring’s disastrous experience with Strawberry 
blooms may well set anyone thinking how to 
avoid such harm in the future. Not only on 
small breadths, but on extensive ones early 
flowers have been killed wholesale. To protect 
these huge breadths is practically impossible, 
but that is not so with small plots. Thus, dry 
litter or Fern laid over the blooms at night when 
frost seems imminent, and removed in the 
morning, or double fish-netting laid along over 
the plants, but slightly elevated above them 
























































excellent protection from frost,—A. D. 





MULCHINGS AND THEIR BENEFITS. 


flower-gardens. 


the soil. 


it otherwise would have been. 


untidy appearance, especiall 


overrated. 


advantage. 


mulched in dry situations. 


winter. 


fruits is very conspicuous. 


they come into bloom. 


treated. 


tainly aggravate the disease. 
mulchings are highly beneficial, but they are 


unsightly unless covered over with fine soil. In 


the case of Calceolarias it is well nigh indispen- 
sable in order to maintain healthy vigour and 
keep off disease. Iresines, which are moisture- 
loving plants, when well mulched thrive well in 
situations in which they would otherwise 
scarcely exist. Roses, too, should be mulched 
with horse-manure, the fertilising properties of 
which get washed down by means of rain and 


artificial watering to the roots. The best mulch- 
ing for flower gardens is Cocoa-nut-refuse, but 
where the beds are large it would be too expen- 
sive, and in that case half decayed vegetable 


through the aid of suppo.ts, would do great 
good. Then ifthe plants were put out into rows 
18 inches apart, with alleys 2 feet 6 inches wide 
between each three rows, and some rough frame- 
work made to carry them, th: lath-frame referred 
to above used for shading during the day could 
be laid over the bloom at night, thus supplying 


In dry, hot summer weather, after the ground 
has been previously warmed by means of sun- 
heat, surface-mulchings or thin coverings of suit- 
able material are highly beneficial, not only in 
the vegetable quarters, but also in the fruit and 
This plan when adopted saves 
much labour in watering and helps to enrich 
If we mulch a Vine-border in autumn 
with litter, leaves, or half-rotten manure, these 
materials will, to some extent, retain the heat 
absorbed during summer, and will help to keep 
the roots warm in winter ; but if the mulching 
be left on during the warm days of spring and 
the early part of summer, it will prevent the 
roots being benefited by the heat derived from 
the increased sunshine of that period. Itis clear, 
therefore, that both in the case of vegetables and 
that of flower-beds it is necessary that the soil 
should be warmed to some extent before the 
mulching is applied, as after that is done, not 
only is moisture longer retained in the ground, 
but the latter kept proportionately cooler than 
Mulchings are 
disliked by some in gardens on account of their 
when scattered 
about by the scratching of birds in search of food 
in dry, hot weather, but their benefit (the mulch- 
ings) to vegetation at such dry times cannot be 
The best material for mulching is 
partly decayed hotbed manure, but when this 
cannot be obtained, short Grass from the lawn- 
mowings may be used as a substitute with 
Seaweed is also excellent material 
for the purpose in view. All fruit and vegetable 
crops are, as just stated, benefited by being 
mulched, but some more so than others. The 
Raspberry, which delights in a moist soil with 
its roots near the surface, should always be 
Even on soils that 
are thin and otherwise unsuitable foc Rasp- 
berries good crops have been obtained by the 
aid of mulchings. P)ramidal and bush fruit-trees 
that are not pruned should also be mulched if 
possible, especially in the dry seasons, with half 
rotten manure, but the mulching should not be 
applied too early, as in that case it prevents the 
sun from warming the soil left cold after the 
Its good effect on the growth of young 
Gooseberries and Currants and on that of stove- 
All newly-planted 
trees are the better, too, for being mulched both 
in winter and summer. As regards Strawberries, 
the crop is often quite doubled in bulk when the 
plants are properly and carefully mulched when 
Celery, too, when 
mulched in the trenches with short Grass re- 
quires but little water—a great consideration 
where that precious fluid is scarce—the growth 
of Celery that is mulched is also often more 
robust and succulent than when otherwise 
In dry summers, and more especially 
towards autumn, Peas become affected with 
mildew unless a good mulching of manure about 
a foot wide be laid along the sides of the rows, 
a mode of treatment which greatly benefits the 
crop. Winter Greens and Autumn Cauliflowers 
progress slowly when planted in dry, hot weather 
in June, but if the ground be sprinkled over 
with short Grass, they will generally be found to 
growawayfreely. Potatoesarean exception ;they 
do better without any mulching, for if employed 
and the autumn should prove wet, it would cer- 
In flower gardens 
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mould or half rotten manure, put through an 
inch-mesh sieve, would probably answer the 
purpose well and not be unsightly. Plums, 
Peaches, Figs, or Vines grown in large 
pots should be mulched two or three times 
during the growing season, inasmuch as the 
roots are generally near the surface, and are 
liable to suffer from want of water. Setting 
aside the advantages of mulching as regards tke 
saving of labour and retaining moisture in the 
soil, it keeps the roots in an even temperature, 
and prevents the escape of warmth from the 
ground in cold weather. B. 
















































































GARDEN WORK.’ 


Oonservatory. 


When the coloured-leaved Japanese Maples were 
exhibited in London on their introduction some years ago, 
it was thought, though they would only succeed outside in 
warm sheltered places, they might be utilised for the con- 
servatory, and though they are exhibited occasionally in 
good condition at the London shows, they do not appear 
to have caught on generally ; but at this season, nice little 
bushes of the coloured-leaved kinds would be useful to the 
decorator. Possibly some day they will become more 
common. A well-grown Myrtle in a pot is a charming 
plant when in flower, and is easily grown, and used.to-be 
commonly found in cottage windows; but it went out-of 
fashion when the Orange ceased to be grown as a 
decorative object. When the Dutch style of gardening 
was popular forty years or so ago, Standard Myrtles, 
Pomegranates, and the rmall-leaved Oranges found a place 
there ; but they have disappeared now, which is, I think, a 
pity, so far as regards the Myrtles. Anyway, Roses which 
have been brought on gently in a cool-house are now in 
good form, and when the flowering period for the time 
being is over, and the growth a little hardened, the plants 
can be plunged outside, where they give but little trouble. 
Cuttings from the young wood of such plants, especially if 
taken off with a bit of old wood, will root in a warm 
propagating bed in a few days, and if potted up when 
roct:d, and when hardened off planted out in a good bed, 
some flowers may be had in late summer and autumn. 
Freesias should have a good roasting in the sunshine to 
complete ripening. Tuberoses will come in useful for late 
conservatory work if grown quite cool. Pot the bulbs and 
keep ina cool-frame. Very little water will be required till 
some growth is made; afterwards keep well moistened. 
It is very important now, in order that the conservatory 
may be enjoyable, that dead leaves and faded flowers 
should have no resting-placein the house. When Pelargo- 
niums and Azaleas begin to drop their petals, a good deal 
of picking is required, and when the plants get past a 
certain stage, have them removed to another house if 
possible. In the conservatory shabby plants should not 
remain, as they detract from the enjoyment of the good 
specimens. Olearia Gunni is a charming little white- 
flowered bush, now very effective as a pot-plant, and 
Cytisus Andreanus is a good companion to it. Both 
should be obtained from the unheated conservatory. 
Well-grown bushes of white Marguerites, Ivy Geraniums, 
Hydrangeas in variety, are all easily grown, and help to 
make a good show. 

Stove, 


Foliage plants, such as Caladiums, etc., will now be in 
fine condition, and there will also be plenty of flowers. 
Gloxinias and Streptocarpus Hybrids will make very 
pretty groups in a moderate temperature, and are easily 
cultivated. Achimenes, again, make pretty specimens when 
well grown, and are charming things for baskets, and when 
well established may be taken to the conservatory. The 
training of the summer-flowering climbers must have 
frequent attention to bring the young shoots up to the 
light. Orchids which are commencing growth should be 
overhauled and placed in new baskets, or on fresh 
blocks where necessary. Ixoras are beautiful ever- 
green stove-plants, but require more heat than most 
things, and skilful cultivation generally, especially as 
regards potting and watering. If the condition of the 
roots ever becomes unsatisfactory it is difficult to 
restore them to health. They only succeed in careful 
hands, and are not much grown, except in first-class 
collections. Temperature now about 65 degs. or 70 degs. 
for heat-loving subjects. 


The Vinery. 


Now that the Grapes can in pretty well every garden 
have the house to themselves, there will be a chance of 
doing them justice, especially as regards giving nouriah- 
ment to the roots. Whatever good they get from this nou- 
rishment, it is as well to make a change. Many a gardener 
has found that after using any particular stimulant several 
times it does not produce the same effect. If one must use 
only one kind of stimulant, there is nothing better 
than the drainings from cow-sheds and stables, but there 
are quicker acting things, and, besides, where there is 
water power and the bose can be used, a manure- 
powder is easier to apply. Watch for incipient appearances 
of mildew-spores, and destroy them at once, either by using 
one of the mildew washes or dusting with dry sulphur. 
Sub-laterals must be kept within bounds, and the thinning 
of the berries of late kinds be done with care and judg- 
ment. The ventilation must be as perfect as possible 
without creating cold draughts. Ripening Grapes must 
have air during the night, if only in small quantities. 


Early Tomatoes 


are now ripening, and will need plenty of nourishment, 
but it is better to partly meet this by rich mulchings, as if 
strong liquid-manure is used too freely the fruits may 
crack and will not keep or prove so valuable. Most people 
like yellow Tomatoes, but from some cause or other they 
are not so saleable in the market as red ones. And they 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 


to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 
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do not crop quite so heavily asthe best cropping reds, and 
therefore they are not so much grown, except in private 
gardens where the produce is consumed at home. Free 
ventilation is important now. We water with the hose to 
save labour, but do not wet the plants. They are better 
without it. 

Cacumbers in Houses 


are now bearing heavily, and must have fr quent top- 
dressings and abundant supplies of moisture. We use 
Moss-litter-manure, mixed with good loam, for top-dressing. 
One has to be careful there are no wireworms in the loam. 
Houses cleared of bedding and other plants may now be 
planted with Cucumbers or Tomatoes. 


Window Gardening. 


Take cuttings of any good Oineraria which has done 
flowering. They willsoon rootin good light soil. Shifton 
Balsams and Tuberous Begonias. Balsams will do better 
outside, and will make sturdier growth and flower better. 
I know a working man who always took first prize for 
Balsams, which were always dwarf, bushy, and well 
bloomed, and he always grew them outside on a hard 
bottom till within ten days of the show, after the end of 
May. 

Outdoor Garden. 

There will soon be a good deal of staking and tying todo 
now among herbaceous plants, Oarnations, etc. Sweet 
Peas should be supported with feathery Hazel-sticks, and 
the rows of Sweet Peas should be mulched on both sides. 
Last season the Peas, where mulch was used, flowered 
well, but the unmulched plants did badly during the dry 
weather. The misfortune is that with such things water- 
ing cannot make a good substitute for mulch. Roses, 
where prompt measures have been taken with insects, are 
now looking well, but where flies and maggots have been 
present in large numbers many of the blooms will be 
spoilt. To grow good Roses, even on a suitable, well- 

repared soil, requires constant care and watchfulness. 

hat, then, must it be on a soil not suitable and not 
properly prepared? The two chief items calling for 
attention now are freedom from insects and giving abun- 
dant nourishment. In windy districts maiden plants 
must be secured to prevent the heads being blown off. 
There will be a good deal to do in pricking off seedling 
hardy plants, such a3 Wallflowers, Oanterbury Bells, etc. 
It left too long in a crowded seed-bed the plants soon 
spoil. Those who only grow a few plants on their borders 
may prick them out in pans ia open spots in the borders. 
Hardy annuals may yet be sown for late bloom. 


Fruit Garden. 


Those who force Strawberries early should layer runners, 
either in small pots or in some other way, as soon as they 
Can be obtained Runners from young, fertile plants are 
best. Follow up the disbudding of young shoots on 
outside Peaches. Thin the fruit if very numerous, and 
maintain the fizht against insects. The neglect in dealing 
with insects is one of the causes of the inferior condition of 
Peaches and Nectarines on walls. In the early stages of 

rowth Tobacco-powder is the best remedy for green and 

lack-fly ; later on washes may be used. Tobacco-powder 
is always ready for use. The disbudder can have it near 
him when at work, and can use it in the exact spot where 
he finds the insects. Washes often have to be mixed with 
hot water and involve time in preparation; and they 
rarely kill all the insects, and, therefore, have to be 
repeated, and the procrastinator, and sometimes the hard- 
worked man, puts things off. See that recently-grafted 
trees have the grafts secured from the wind. Now is the 
time to feed late Peaches under glass with artificial or 
natural stimulants. They will take a good deal of 
nourishment ; the same remark applies to Vines and other 
fruits under glass. The regulation and stoppage of the 
growth must have prompt attention. Late Vines in 
unheated houses should be confined to early-ripening 
sorts only, such as Hamburghs and Sweetwaters or Musca- 
dines, 

Vegetable Garden. 

Late Peas may yet be sown, also scarlet or white-flowered 
Runners. The bulk of seed-sowing is now over, but there 
are certain things which require to be sown at short 
intervals, such as Lettuces, Radishes, and small salading. 
Sow a good breadth of Turnips now, and sow late crops 
after early Potatoes. Endive may be sown now. If sown 
before June the plants generally bolt. Plant out Leeks 
and Celery. Sow Oardoons now in prepared trenches. 
Mulch Peas, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces with half-decayed 
manure. Peg out the shoots of Marrows and Ridge 
Oucumbers after mulching. It isa common plan to plant 
the seeds of Marrows for late summer use in the ground 
in patches of three. These plants usually do well and 
bear freely. Ooddling plants under glass, so far as the 
future is concerned, is not an unmixed good always. 
“The dripping June puts things in tune,” and at the time 
of writing it looks as if the June clouds would drop fatness. 
Certainly, May has been dry and cold. Tomatoes, both 
outside and under glass, must have prompt attention 
in removing surplus growths and training the main stem, 
Ventilate freely. Fire-heat is not absolutely necessary 
now for Tomatoes, but in wet, cold weather it is an 
advantage to have a little warmth in the pipes. 

EB. Hoppay. 





THH COMING WHHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from June 12th 
to June 19th. 


Planted. out several interesting little groups of beds 
of such bright-leaved things as Coleus Verachaffelti, Alter- 
nantheras, etc. There is a little spot in the grounds 
where the little groups of beds seem to fit in, and they 
have been allowed to remain, though subject to considera- 
tion from year to year. Planted out Pinks raised in heat 
forforcing. We found these very useful; really they are 
not forced much, but if only brought forward in a green- 
house temperature near the glass they will flower in 
April ; and good blooms of Her Majesty are as useful as 
Oarnations and pretty well as large. (Last winter our 
poke were attacked by the Oarnation-maggot after being 

oused. We ultimately cleared them out by a free use of 
the Knife, but they did not pass through the. ordeal 
unscathed. Mulched Raspberries with manure. If the 


weather continues dry we shall let the hose work on 
them for a time. Oommenced layering Strawberry- 
runners for forcing. We still grow a few Keen’s Seedling ; 
those for whom we cater likeit. Royal Sovereign is a good 
forcing Strawberry, and the British Queen when well 
done is still without an equal. Pricked off in prepared 
beds outside a lot of seedling Tuberous B2gonias ; they 
will make larger tubers than if grown in pots, and most of 
them will bloom if well cared for. When well selected as 
to height and colour they will make useful groups. We 
are continually among the blooms regulating growth— 
thinning buds, removing suckers, killing insects, mulch- 
ing, watering, etc. There is always something to do ifthe 
blooms are tocome right. Dahlias have been planted out, 
and will soon require a good deal of looking after. 
Tulips, even the Jatest, are now over; the show, wherea 
good collection has been grown, has been a good one. 
he bulbs will be lifted when ripe and preserved carefully 
till the second week in November. Planted out more 
Celery. We have sown Marrow Peas for the last time. In 
late districts the sowing would probably have been of no 
use, but it will do here in the eastern counties. We sow 
Lettuces every three weeks now, Radishes every ten days, 
and Mustard and Ores3 twice a week. We generally sow 
Endive for the first time about the middle of June; if 
sown earlier the plants with us always bolt and are useless, 
but they go on right now. We have just planted a row of 
Oardoons ; they make a change, but they are not in much 
demand. I do not remember that our cook was ever 
enthusiastic about them; but Globe Artichokes we have 
as early and a3 late as possible, and to this end new 
plantations are frequently made. Ear‘hed up Potatoes. 
Planted Winter Greens. Thinned Peaches on walls. 





RULES FOR OCORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thar guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be ani and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evrror of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
lon. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. hen more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should he repeated. Corr nts should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tssue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be Sound in their different a bee 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very wseful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ts gained. Corres- 
pontents who refer to articles inserted tn GARDSNING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Corres nts must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give pie answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


789 —Pinching off terminal shoots of Apple- 
trees (W.).—You cannot do better than pinch them back 
now. 

790—Salvla argentea (Over).—There is nothing 
unusual in the heightof yourSalviaargentea. It generally 
reaches 3 feet when well grown, 


791—_Sow lng seeds ofIxiolirion Pallasi (P.).— 
Seeds of this beautiful, hardy, blue-flowering bulb may be 
sown at once, or a8 soon as ripe. 


792—Holes in leaves of Peach-trees (P.).—The 


leaves appear to be scorched, and the cause of the fruit 
dropping is probably dryness at the roots. 


793-Rose with poor centre (M.).—Your Rose 
looks as if it has had too much manure ; the flower has all 
the appearance of being from a grossly-fed plant, 


791-Orange-trees raised from pips (C.).— 
Orange-trees grown from the pips will flower, but they 
will take a long time to doso, as they are slow of growth. 


795—Peeonies grafted on Rose-trees (Wood- 
bury).—We have never known Peonies to be grafted upon 
Roses, anddoubt if plants of so opposite a character would 
unite to any advantage. 

796—Lime-washing fruit-trees (H.).—They 
may be lime-washed at any time during winter, the most 
suitable being the early months of the new year. Make 
the lime into a thin paste. 

797—Planting over Anemone fulgens (H.).— 
Do not put any other plants in the bed at all, as the 
Anemones will develop leavesina very short time, and any 
other plants would injure them. 


793—Treatment of the Hare’s-foot Fern (4.). 
—As there are so many Hare’s-foot Ferns we cannot assist 
you. Ifyou send us a frond, and repeat your question at 
the same time, we will advise you, 

799 -Mildewed Vines (0v2r).—Sulphur dusted upon 
the bunches cannot fail to be more or less objectionable. 
You would have done better to follow the advice given to 
query 729, in our issue for May 29th, 


800—Treatment of young Acacias (T.).— 
Most Acacias grow freely in a cool and airy greenhouse ; 
but, of course, you must attend to them as regards cleanli- 
ness, abundant water, good soil, and plenty of light. 
Indeed, they sometimes grow too freely if attended to in 
these respects. 


801—Tecoma jasminoides not flowering (H.) 
—Probably your plant is too young or too small to flower. 
Have patience, and no doubt you will be rewarded with 
bloom when the plant is in a flowering state. 


802—Rough skinned Grapes (7 ).—The Grapes 
you send appear to be ‘‘shanked;” which arises from 
different causes, but generally from deficient root action. 
The berries also appear to be affected by rust. 


803—Handling Grapes (A_).—Provided the berries 
are not injured in any way the bloom would not be affected 
by handling previous to colouring. Thinning ought, 
however, to be done without touching the berries. 


80i—Treatment of Lilium auratum (EZ ).— 
Place it as near the glass as possible. Remember that 
Lilies when ina very active state of growth require abun- 
dance of water, provided the pots are well drained. 


805—Iris (Miss A )—We have never heard of Iris 
changing colour The roots have probably run in together 
and become mixed. Both the common white and blue 
Irises are very rapid in growth, and soon become mixed. 


806—Eixcrescences on leaves of Cherry (C.). 
The excrescences you mention are perfectly natural ; they 
are called gland3, and occur on almost all Cherries and 
Beacons There is nothing whatever the matter with the 
eaves, 


807—Increasing Zonal “Geraniums” (R.).— 
How are you to know whether your plants are worth 
propagating unless you let them flower? Do not pro- 
pagale them until you see whether they are worth the 
trouble. 


808—German Irises (M ).—The Irises you send us 
are neither well chosen nor well grown. Among the 
German Irises there are really fine kinds if you take the 
trouble to look for them, and growing second-rate ones 
is a mistake. 


809-Hy drangea foliage dying (A ).—The leaves 
reem “scalded,” but to give you good advice it is neces- 
sary that we should know the conditions of calture. 
Could you not show it to soms good gardener in your 
neighbourhood ? 


810—Melons and Cucumbers (W. ).—Melon-seeds 
cannot, of course, produce Cucumbers; the probability is 
that, the seeds not being unlike each other, you have 
mixed them. We have never heard of Melons and Oucum- 
bers being hybridised. 


811—Shoots coming out below the graft 
(C.).—The stock is not quite content with its repressioa 
by the sc.on, and therefore takes the liberty of sending 
out a strong shoot now and then. To remedy that you 
have only to remove them. 


812—Perennial Phloxes dying (d.).—We 
suppose there is something in the soil distasteful to the 
Phloxes—probably the excess of lime-rubbish. Phloxes 
above all garden flowers like a good soil. Wireworms may, 
too, be causing the mischief. 


813—Lilies diseased (S. P.).—The Lilies have been 
destroyed by a fungus named Polyactis cana, sometimes 
called Botrytis cana No remedy is known, but the 
infected leaves should be destroyed as soon asseen. The 
fungus is very rapid in its work of destruction. 


814—Sempervivums flowering (4. 7.).—There 
is no definite period for Sempervivums to flower. They 
flower more quickly if the runners or suckers are pulled off 
so a3 to throw the strength into the main rosette. Keep 
them in the ground ; never grow them in pots. 


815—Broad Beans unsatisfactory (Anxious).— 
We do not recognise the disease upon your Beans. It is 
probably the larve of one of the many weevils, but which 
we cannot say from the dried specimens you sent. Pick 
off the affected leaves. The evil is not likely to affect 
your crop much. 

816—Growing Gladioli and Dahlias (Ama- 
teur)—Do not associate Dahlias and Gladioli. Although 
both would do in fair garden soil, gardeners get a better 
result by giving the Dahlias a good dressing of manure. 
The Gladioli do admirably with sweet, free loam, without 
any fresh manure. 


817—American blight (J/).—Scrub the affected 
parts witb paraffin mixed with water in the proportions of 
a wineglassful to the gallon ; afterwards put a composition 
of clay and cow-manure over the cankered parts. If your 
neighbour’s trees are not cleansed the blight will probably 
reappear on yours, 


818—Sowing the Great Scarlet Poppy (#.).— 
Seeds of the Scarlet Poppy (Papaver orientale) may be 
sown as soon as they are ripe, or at any time in spring or 
early summer. This plant, however, is not uncommon, 
and you may easily get plants by division, either from 
your own stock or from anursery. 


819—Pyrethrums after blooming (S.).—Cut off 
the dead flower-spikes, put a little mulching round the 
plants, and leave it on the surface during winter. Pyreth- 
rumsdodamp offin cold localities, butin the Channel Islands 
they ought to succeed well—dryness and heat would there 
be the principal enemies to be dealt with. 


820—Stove for greenhouse (P.).—The question of 
the best stove to heat a greenhouse has been discussed over 
and over again in GARDENING, and many excellent ways 
have been described. We should say that, as you object 
to hot-water apparatus, a well-constructed flue would be 
the best. Some old greenhouses are very comfortably 
heated by flues. 


821—Vine - leaves unsatisfactory (Sussex 
Reader).—Even our biggest Vine-growers are at a loss for 
remedy to the dull, pimply blotches upon the lower side of 
your leaves. We have seen whole houses of young plants 
much affected in this way, and can only suggest that a 
spell of extra heat, with a dry atmosphere, may have 
promoted it. 


822—Loss of fruit—Pears in particular 
(Jno. Ching ).—You are not alone in your sad loss of fruit, 
especially among Pears and Plums. It is caused by the 
sharp frosts of the latter end and middle of May. Upon 
several mornings we registered from 4 degs. to 10 degs., 
aod although only lasting an hour, or less, the damage is 
immense. Fancy what it is for other counties, when 
South Devon gives such results as we are sorry to see from 
you. It is the same spell of cold weather which affected 
the Roses. 
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823—Beech-trees barked by hares (C. Geo. 
Macartney ).—Cover the trunks as far a3 the hare can 
reach with a mixture of soot, lime, and cow-dung. 
Galvanised wire-netting may also ba placed round the 
trees with advantage. 


824—Planting Yew-hedge (Firewze).—The Yew- 
hedge may be planted any time between September and 
April. Allow about 18 inches to 2 feet between the plants. 
When planting is completed, a good watering at the roots 
and overhead should be given. The botanical name of the 
Larch is Larix europ#a. 


825—Oelosia pyram plumosus (L. Verry).—The 
plant you saw is Celosia pyramidalis plumosa, a greenhouse 
annual, but too late for sowing now. It is much used for 
summer bedding and decoration of cool greenhouses and 
conservatories during the summer months. You could 
probably get plants now for planting out from leading 
nurserymen. Look through our advertisement columns. 


826—Sample of manure (C. D.).—We think the 
manure will be valuable. Blood-manure is much used, and 
we find it a quick and safe stimulant. The combination of 
lime and soot does not recommend itself, one neutralising 
the effect of the other. Nor do we think salt would be 
any improvement upon soot and wood-ashes, Your 
sample has been applied to various subjects, and we will 
report upon the result lacer. 


827—Cucumbers failing (Samuel Grinton) —Did 
if never occur to you that if male and female blossoms are 
produced separately the removal of the former must 
necessarily prevent impregnation? That is your sole 
error ; otherwise you are treating the plants admirably. 
Pick off a male blossom, remove the petals, and gently 
place the other part in the centre of freshly-expanded 
blossems, 


8283—What is a good Vegetable Marrow? 
(P.).—Vegetable Marrows for exhibition should be young 
and uniform in size. In all cases judges should select 
those that are most suitable for the table when cooked. 
It is a great mistake to think that the largest are the 
best. Vegetable Marrows vary very much in size, so that 
no criterion as to size can be set. They are at their best 
for cooking when quite small, and when half or three parts 
ripe. 

829—Outting back Weigela (G.).—Cut out only 
the old shoots, so as to prevent overcrowding of the young 
growth. Prune in autumn, but we never like to see such 
beautiful shrubs as these so mutilated as they sometimes 
are. Remember that Weigelas always flower on the young 
growths, and therefore it is important to retain as many 
of these as possible. Doubtless you are aware that this is 
a perfectly hardy shrub, and will thrive in any part of the 
garden, even away from a wall. 


830—Raising Myrtle and other half-hardy 
p)Jants (G ).—If you are sowing so late as the present 
time the natural heat of the soil in a cool-frame or even 
out-of-doors would be sufficient for the germination of 
such plants At any other time less favourable as regards 
temperature, what gardeners call a gentle bottom-heat 
would suit well—such heat as might be generated ina 
mild hot: bed or greenhouse near the glass, or pit, or any 
of the simple propagating contrivances now obtainable. 


831—Diseased Jargonelle Pear (F.).—Do you 
refer to shoots pushing below the graft? Because, if so, 
they are not Jargonelle shoots, but those of the stock on 
which it is grafted. You give us no particulars of the 
conditions under which the tree grows, and you do not 
state your county. Under the circumstances the best 
advice we can give you is to show the tree to some good 
gardener. The leaves are probably attacked by some 
insect, but as you do not send us any we cannot help you. 


832—Cosmos (Morris).—These are not Australian, 
but Mexican plants of the Composite family. One species, 
O. bipinnatus, is a handsome annual, growing from 3 feet 
to 5 feet in height, having finely-divided, feathery foliage, 
and large, Dahlia-like blossoms of a large red-purple with 
yellow centres. It requires to be treated as a tender 
annual. The seeds should be sown in February or March 
in a heated frame, and the seedlings transplanted in May 
in good, rich, moist soil, with a warm exposure. Flowers 
from August to October. Good for grouping with bold 
and graceful annuals, and better than many more popular 
ones. 


833—Building a greenhouse (H. W. H.).—There 
is not the least reason why, or fear of your pig-stye injuring 
any occupants of the greenhouse. Plant your Vine inside, 
Make a narrow border inside, and a wider one out. Have 
it about 3 feet to 4 feet deep, drain well, place some 
rough sods of turf over the drainage, and then almost fill 
up with a rich loam and a little thoroughly decayed stable- 
manure. As the Vine grows, it is better to add to the 
border by mulchings of fresh soil, this being more 
beneficial than filling the whole bed at first. From time to 
time in our articles upon ‘“‘The Week’s Work,” you will 
find advice upon Vines. 


834—Means of training Roses (M.).—We never 
like Gloire de Dijon so well as when it is allowed to grow 
rather freely on the wall. The main and stronger branches 
might be tied with Willow twigs. The effect of Tea Roses 
when a mode of training that is not stiff is adopted is good ; 
but the main branches must, of course, be attached. We 
ourszlves prefer a rough, strong trellis of horizontal wires 
and upright sticks + inch square, or Willow wands; but 
this, for the sake of convenience, is best applied over the 
whole surface, and, in justice to the common plan of nail 
and shred, we should say that we often see beautiful 
climbers trained in that way. 


835—C ydonia japonica (M.).—The Japanese Quince 
grows perfectly as a shrub all over the districts with which 
we are familiar, and therefore, there is nothing whatever 
to prevent you from growing itina bed. It might grow 
among pretty bulbous and other plants, which would no 
more injure it than it would them. Oi course, the proper 
way would be to prepare the ground thoroughly at first, 
and plant and let alone, and keep clean by weeding ; or, 
better still, let small plants surface the ground. Wemean 
such plants as Hepa.icas and Forget-me-nots. Do not 
plone one bash only ; it makes a beautiful group, and you 

now there are various colours—salmon, white, cream, 
and various shades of red. We have seen the Japanese 
Quince form a good hedge. A few hardy Tulips would 
thrive freely, but you must not pull about the bed for 
bedding-out. 
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836—D warf plants for border (Mowgli).—Among 
the many Anemones suitable for planting with other 
dwarf plants are A. apennina, A. nemorosa, and A. sylves- 
tris. Then there is Woodruff, Periwinkle, Saxifraga 
umbrosa (London Pride), Campanula pumila, Umphalodes 
verna, Sedum glaucum, and Cerastium tomentosum. All 
these are of easy cultivation, and require little attention 
after planting. We advise you to plant them early in the 
autumn, or they may be put in now ; but it will be neces- 
sary to keep the plants, except the Anemones, watered 
(should the summer be dry) for this year, especially ifthe 
soil is of a hard, clay, or chalky nature. Another season 
they will require but very little attention. All the plants 
increase quickly, especially the Omphalodes, which isa 
very fast grower. Plant the Anemones in early autumn, 


837—Southernwood cuttings.—I have put 
cuttings of Southernwoodin a bottle of water. How shall 
I manage them when I take them out of the water? They 
are all making roots. I have failed with somany. The 
roots seem to shrivel up when I take them out and put 
them in the earth.—Eva. 


*,* You would do better to root the Southernwood in a 
light and very moist compost. Lifting cuttings from 
water and transferring to soil is always risky. You 
cannot get soil among the roots without more or less injury. 
Add a little soil to the bottle of water, gradually supplying 
enough to set around the roots. Pour off the water, and 
when partly dried, break the bottle and remove roots and 
sotl intact. 


838—Cuttings from fruit-trees.—I wish to cut 
some cuttings from fruit-trees. Which is the best time, 
and the best method of doing this ?—SALTIRE. 

*,* Take your cuttings late in the autumn. Select 
young growths about three parts ripened, cut into lengths 
of a foot or 80, and plant firmly in a sandy loam. 


839—-Lily of the Valley.—Could you kindly tell 
me what Ican do with my Lily of the Valley? It has 
become so full of all kinds of weeds. Should I take it up, 
and at what time of year?—Mrs. L. 


*,* Lift and replant your Lily of the Valley crowns as 
soon as the leaf dies down. The end of August is usually 
@ good time, but much depends upon the season. 


840 Neglected fruit-trees.—The fruit-trees in a 
much neglected garden I have recently taken are 
greatly overgrown. Is it advisable to prune at present 
time by cutting or breaking off the new wood and bases, 
and cutting off the shoots above the bearing branches? 
I refer more particularly to Apples and Pears.—Limks 
OHAPEL. 


*,* You muy curtail new growth to advantage, but had 
better watt until next winter before using the knife freely. 


841—Seakale cuttings.—When should cuttings of 
Seakale be made so as to produce plants fit for use in 
April?—WeEst MkatTH, 

*,* Cut up the ‘‘thongs” or roots into pieces six inches 
long. Do this early inthe spring, plant in rich soil, taking 
care to keep the cuttings the right way upwards when 
making, so as to avoid any doubts when planting, and lift 
Jor forcing two seasons afterwards. 


842—Mildew on Vines.—I am much obliged for 
your advice in last issue, but you say, ‘In inexperienced 
hands sulphur is not the best remedy.” Will you kindly 
say what is ?—IGNORANT. 


*.* We were unhappy in our use of the word “ best.” 
Our intention was to point out the danger of an over- 
‘application. You must avoid great fluctuxztion of tem- 
perature, and also the extremes of dry and moist 
atmospheres. 


843—Treatment of Raspberries —Should I cut 
down all shoots of my Raspberries that come up all over 
the bed, such a quantity have come up this year?—Mrs. 
LANGLEY. 


*,* Only leave sufficient young suckers to make fruiting 
canes for next year. Those away from the crown, and 
also surplus growth, may be cut out to advantage, and 
will strengthen those to be left for future fruiting. 


844—Maiden-hair Fern-fronds.—Oan you tell 
me what has eaten the fronds of a Maiden-hair Fern? I 
enclose a frond. It is kept in a room upstairs, which is 
unheated. I have had it three years, and it was all right 
untila month ago. An answer would greatly oblige.— 
Eva. 

*.* It may be a tiny slug, or woodlice ; in fact, so many 
insect enemies may be the cause that we hesitate to suggest 
further. Why not watch and search carefully, when you 
could surely discover the insect which is troubling you ? 


845—Strawberries not fruiting—Last year in 
my Strawberry-bed I pulled up all plants without blossoms 
and only left fruitful plants; now this year I have a lot 
more without blossoms. Should I pull them up, or will 
they fruit next year? they bore last year. A reply in 
the columns of your valuabls paper will oblige.—H. MIuzs. 

*,* We show'd certainly pull up all the “ blind” plants, 
and get anther stock from good plants. 


816-Ivy-leaf ‘“Geraniums,”—Do these in pots 
require about the same amount ot water as the ordinary 
“Geranium” under similar conditions? I am told the 
latter should be kept on the dry side, and want to know 
if this ruie applies equally to the Ivy-leaf sort ?— 
HORTICULTURE. 

*.* Thesame treatment found successful with the Zonal 
will be suitable for the Ivy-leaf section of Pelargoniums, 
While in full summer growth much more water is needed, 
and a dry soil will cause loss of leaves, a starved appear- 
ance, and little bloom. 


817—-Squirrels and Walnuts.—The squirrels 
entirely strip my tree of the Nuts. Oan anyone recom- 
mend a device to keep them off? Would painting the 
tree-trunk with thick tar prevent their climbing it, or 
would tar injure the tree ?—INEXPERIENCE. 


*.* Tar would probably prevent squirrels from ascend- 
ing by the bole of your tree ; but if it is near the branches 
of others this would not be a sure remedy. The tar, if 
used in moderation, will not hurt an old fruit-bearing 
Walnut. Shoot the squirrels, and leave one or two hang- 
ing about asa warning. Perhaps other readers can assist 
our correspondent 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should le addressed to the Epiror of GaRpDamNG ILLUS- 
TRATED, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—A. FH. D.—The wild flower is 
the common Butterwort (Pinguicula vulgaris); the Saxi- 
frage is, S Cotyledon.m—aA, H. H.—1, Senecio squalidus ; 
2, Chieranthus alpinus; 3, O;tisus capitatus; 4, Phlox 
sabulata; 5, Saxifraga muscoides var. ; 6, Androsace fili- 
formis. —-Hnergetic —1, Ohoisya ternata; 5, Ivy-leaved 
Toad-tax (Linaria Cymbalaria)——S. P. H.—Veronica 
rupestris ——H. W. Lett.—Spanish Broom (Genista hir- 
panica); 2, Symphytum tuberosum. —— Waverley. — 
Ornithogalum umbellatum. ——- A. Gane. — Double 
Meadow Rockfoil (Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.).——F. Bing. 
—Anthericum variegatum, also called Chlorophytum 
elatum variegatum.—— Kerry.—Libertia formosa. — 
i, H.—We do not pretend to name Ooleus-leaves. It is 
impossible to be certain as to their identity, as there are 
so many varieties in cultivation. The only way is tosend 
them to someone who grows a collection, as then the 
leaves could be compared with others ; but very few grow 
Coleuses_ extensively now-a-days.— Bull — Oreeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia Nummularia), a native plant; 2, 
Francoa ramosa (Maiden’s Wreath). Salopian.—1, Rose 
Lamarque ; 2, Next week ; 3, Halesia tetraptera (Snowdrop- 
tree).——H. H. T.—Your Rose is correctly named. It is 
a paler flower than usual, but is undoubtedly Gloire 
Lyonnaise. As a rule, it is a good early Rose when pegged 
down, and flowers again in the autumn upon summer 
shoots.—— J. 7. W.—Common Maple (Acer campestre). 
——Walton.—One of the Cytisus, probably O. sessilifiorus. 
——A. D. Raymond.—1, Pyrus floribunda; 2, Spirea 
hypericifolia ; 3, Arabis albida ; 4, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
lutea ; 5, Asperula odorata; 6, Allium vernale.— M. F. 
—Ooronilla Emerus.—C. Buckley.—1, Lelia tenebrosa ; 
2, Oncidium crispum ; 3, Aérides odoratum.——Subscriber, 
Boscastle,—Muscari comosum monstrosum (the Feather 
Hyacinth). ——H. Tunnington.—-1, Pyrus aria (White Bean- 
tree) ; 2, Mespilus canadensis.——M. G.—Cytisus uralen- 
sis; 2, Berberis stenophylla.— 7. G. Beech.—1, Seedling 
Amaryllis (poor variety); 2, Oytisus var. (specimen quite 
withered) ; 3, Cytisus purpureus.——P. W. Mules, Whaley 
Bridge.— Erica arborea. — R. M.—F eather Grape Hyacinth 
(Muscari comosum monstrosum). 





TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 


We should be glad tf readers would remomer that we 
do not pein bol Bose by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


J. A.—The best book on stove and greenhouse plants, 
illustrated, is Thomas Baines’, price 153. 94., post free, 
from Mr. Murray, Albemarle-street, London.— West 
Meaih.— Of course, the same price as we charge should ba 
the rule; the yearly subscription is 63. 64. from this 
office. 





BIRDS. 


MANAGEMENT OF CAGE BIRDS. 
THE BLACKBIRD (TURDUS MERULA). 


Tus bird is not only a delightful songster, its 
strain being rich and mellow, but is also a good 
mimic, readily learning to whistle a tune, and 
even to speak a few words under good training. 
In its wild state it pours forth its song shrouded 
among thick foliage, saluting the dawn of day 
with its melody, and towards evening, when all 
is calm and tranquil, may its song again be 
heard. Frequenting the borders of woods, 
gardens, thick hedgerows, and shrubberies, it 
begins to build its nest in March or April. It 
is, however, more recluse in its habits than the 
Thrush, and on being alarmed it utters a 
sharp, long - continued chattering cry until 
it has gained a place of refuge. The nest of 
this bird consists externally of fibres, small 
twigs, and Moss, lined with mud, but over which 
is spread a layer of fine dry Grass. The 
eggs are usually four or five in number, of a fine 
bluish-green, with blotches of a darker tint. 
The site selected for the nest is often a bower 
of Ivy, a thick hedge, or a bush of some 
luxuriant evergreen. The Blackbird feeds upon 
worms, snails, and insects, adding to its fare 
Currauts, Cherries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
and Green Peas ia their season, and where 
numerous the ravages of these birds in gardens 
is sometimes very serious. The young of this 
species are easily reared by hand, and should 
receive the same treatment as that recommended 
for nestling Thrushes, while the adult birds may 
be fed upon Barleymeal, Oatmeal, lean meat, 
ripe fruit, worms, snails; indeed, almost any 
kind of food is readily partaken of by the 
caged Blackbird, a meal of green Peas, either raw 
or cooked, being an especial treat. The old- 
fashioned wicker-cage in which Blackbirds and 
Thrushes are sometimes kept is not to be recom- 
mended, being cold and draughty and difficult 
to keep clean. A large well-made wooden cage, 
with close top, is the best, affording the shelter 
and retirement in which the Blackbird delights. 
The male and fer aleof this species differ in colour. 
While the plumage of the male is velvety- 
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black, the bill and orbits of the eyes being 


orange-yellow, the female is brownish-black, 
passing in the chest into umber-brown, each 
feather having a greyish margin. Until their 
first moult the young males resemble the adult 
female in plumage. 8. 8. G. 





Feeding Goldfinches (2. M. O ).—In 
its wild state the food of the Goldfinch consists 
of the seeds of the Thistle, Groundsel, Canary, 
Dandelion, Ripe, etc., and in confiaement may 
be allowed a greater variety of food than most 
other finches. Hsemp-seed must, however, be 
supplied sparingly, asit will darken the plumage 
if given in quantity. The best Rape-seed is that 
which is the smallest and of a reddish hue; the 
birds will eat this while discarding the large 
black kind. You may vary the diet of your 
Goldfiaches with Flax, Millet, Maw-seed, Groats, 
and Thistle-seed. They will not grow any larger 
than they are at present, but you can improve 
their plumage by giving them now and thena 
little cod-liver-oil on a piece of soaked bread 
—this has also a tendency to prevent asthma. 


Canary losing its feathers (HZ. M. 0.). 
—The loss of feathers in cage-birds arises from 
various causes, such as an overheated atmos- 
phere, sudden changes of temperature, general 
debility, and from lack of some of the elements 
needful to elaborate a new covering. You 
appear to be feeding your Canary judiciously, 
and it seems to bein good health. Sulphur and 
lime enter largely into the composition of 
feathers. It would be advisable, therefore, to 
supply the bird with sulphate of iron, dissolving 
it in the drinking water in the proportion 
2 grains of the former to 1 ounce of the latter ; 
or give a little bread-and milk now and then in 
which is mixed a pinch of flowers of sulphur. A 
rusty nail in the drinking water will add a tonic 
property to it and benefit the bird. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


POULTRY IN JUNE. 


Tue sixth month of the year is often a most busy 
one in the poultry-yard, for hens are still laying 
freely, chickens and ducklings are being hatched 
apace, the older birds are getting ready for 
marketing, while Turkeys and Geese are busy 
with their maternal duties, the Geese being for 
the most part those which are bringing out their 
second broods this year. Eggs are still plentiful, 
but at this time of year among large flocks 
scarcely a day passes but one or more hens 
display a desire to sit. June chickens are 
perhaps some of the most difficult to rear, the 
pullets may be looked upon as worthless so far 
as egg production is concerned until the new 
year comes in, while the cockerels which 
come ready for market in September can 
only ba sold at ridiculously low prices. 
In spite of these drawbacks there is a desire 
on the part of breeders generally to hatch 
as many as possible. Here comes mistake 
number one. Next, in the case of old hens, the 
owner too often misses a good market, for to a 
gamekeeper in the height of the rearing season 
no broody hen, whatever her age, will prove 
unacceptable. Thirdly, too frequently these 
inveterate sitters are left upon the nest day after 
day, either spoiling or breaking a good propor- 
tion of the eggs laid by the other hens, and, at the 
same time, postponing the day when they will 
once more become productive themselves. 
Poultry - keepers should keep quick returns 
steadily in view. When broody hens become 
plentiful eggs begin to rise in price. The 
wisest course, then, is to go in for eggs now 
instead of chickens. To accomplish this end all 
that is necessary is to take care that the 
broody hens shall be removed to an open 
coop with a sparred bottom, and thus be pre- 
vented from making a nest to squat upon. Ina 
few days the desire to sit will be abandoned, and 
shortly afterwards laying will once more be 
indulged in. Aged cocks, drakes, and Ducks, and 
worthless hens are all best cleared off before 
summer begins in earnest, for overcrowding is 
not desirable in the hot weather. For the same 
reason cockerels should be sold or killed as soon 
as they reach the proper size. The spring 
pullets, on the other hand, must be retained, 
for they are the most valuable stock upon the 
ground. They are best separated from the 
remainder of the poultry, and provided with a 
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The remedy is simple. Make a wired-in run 
sufficiently large to give the birds plenty of 
room, but take care to keep the Grass closely 
cropped. We should also feed less liberally for 
a time, as the hens just now are in high condi- 
tion. It may be well to point out that the hens 
may be able to gain access to some plant of 
which they are very fond, although we still 
think the Trefoil is the offender, as Clovers 
generally are so thick in most pastures this 
year. 


Vermin in hen-house.—A little carbolic acid 
added to the whitewash will kill vermin in the hen-house, 


summer’s run, where they have nothing to do 
but to grow and prepare themselves for their 
winter’s work. Their removal to other quarters 
gives their owner an opportunity to hasten the 
growth of less valuable chickens, so that by the 
end of the summer in ordinary yards there shall 
be no Fowls upon the premises beyond the lay- 
ing and breeding stock. 

In those yards where autumn chickens are 
hatched in large numbers to provide table-birds 
for the winter and early spring it will be advis- 
able to give the cocks a rest, and thus insure 
larger broods at the end of July. The hatching 
of autumn chickens may, I consider, be more 
extensively followed than is at present the case, 
especially where there is a demand for sitting 
hens in March and April. 

An August pullet will lay, in most cases, as 
early as the pullet which may be hatched in 
May, and wili generally be ready to sit in the 
March following the date of hatching. I would 
therefore suggest to those readers who may 
require such birds to make up a breeding pen, 
say an Indian Game cock and Dorking or Cochin 
hens, some time about the end of June or early 
in July, and use all the eggs for sitting purposes. 
I do not think it likely they will regret the 
result. I should always advocate the use of 
Game or Dorking cocks for autumn chickens 
intended for the table. Goslings should be 
getting large enough to be able to take care of 
themselves, while the main crop of ducklings 
ought also to be nearing a marketable size. 
Turkey chicks will demand all the attention 
which can be given them, while those of Guinea 
Fowl will be gradually increasing in numbers. 
Oa wet days opportunities will arise for 
cleansing and lime-washing the Fowl-houses and 
coop3; an operation which can never be too 
thoroughly done. 





LAW. 


Sub-tenancy of an allotment.—Last 
Michaelmas a person hired an allotment of 
20 rods, and he agreed to let me have half of it 
by paying one-half the expenses, which I did 
pay. The land is now under vegetables and 
fruit-bushes, and he wishes to turn me out. Can 
[ claim any notice from him? Can I claim com- 
pensation from him ?—Upszrr, Norwich. 


*,.* What are you—tenant to the original 
allotment hirer, or what? You say you paid 
half the expenses. To what expenses do you 
refer? You do not mean rent, do you? If you 
state exactly what bargain you made, and say 
if you pay any rent, and also whether your rent 
is paid to the allotment hirer or to the landlord, 
your question may be answered in precise 
terms. But there is little doubt that you are 
sub-tenant to the person who hired the allot- 
ment, and that the allotment is a holding within 
the scope of the Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 
tion Act, 1895. Ifit be such, you are entitled 
to a year’s notice to quit, expiring with a year 
of tenancy; but, as you have no written 
agreement, you will have to quit whenever your 
landlord’s (the superior tenant) interest is deter- 
mined by a proper notice. If your allotment is 
cultivated as a market-garden you may, on 
quitting, claim compensation for the fruit-trees 
and bushes and such vegetable crops as are of a 
permanentnature—Asparagus-beds, forinstance; 
but you should not have any temporary vege- 
table crops, such as Cabbages, growing when you 
quit. Unless a proper notice to quit is given, 
you need not quit at all, unless you choose to 
do so, 


Right of garden tenant to remove 
garden tiles. — When my late landlord 
accepted me as tenant I had to take about £5 
worth of things, including about £1 worth of 

arden tiles. ‘My tenancy expires next June. 

an I remove the tiles? The property has lately 
changed hands, and I had a party to take the 
house who was willing to take the things, 
but the landlady, when accepting them as 
tenants, advised them to take nothing, and 
claimed the tiles as her property.—A. M. 

*,.” Garden tiles are usually not affixed to 
the freehold, but are merely placed on the soil, 
or at a very slight depth into the soil, and may 
be removed without causing any injury. Such 
tiles are therefore generally removable by a 
tenant, and unless your landlady can show that 
she or her predecessors found or paid for the 
tiles you may remove them. It is for- 
tunate that the case is a pretty clear one, 
as your question is stated in a manner which 
leads to various surmises as to the circumstances 
under which you became tenant, and as to the 
circumstances under which you are quitting. 
You say your late landlord accepted you as his 
tenant about five years ago, and that you had to 
take £5 worth of things, which leads to the 
supposition that you entered by arrangement 
with the then tenant, who was under no notice 
to quit. In that case the arrangement between 
you and the then tenant is in no way binding on 
the landlord, and your rights at the end of your 
tenancy will be such, and such only, as your 
predecessor would have possessed had his 
tenancy .continued until now. The circum- 
stances under which your tenancy will expire 
are equally obscure. When yousay that your 
tenancy will expire in June, it would seem that 
it will then expire by effluxion of time, or by 
the expiration of a proper notice to quit; but 
when you go on to say that you had a party 
to take the place, and that the party was 
afterwards accepted as tenant by the landlady, 
it would seem that you are giving up by arrange- 
ment. 





Hens suffering with tumours 
(J. M B.).—Tumours and abscesses are often 
caused through an external injury of some kind 
Fowls sometimes receive injury from their 
perches being placed too high, and from being 
badly arranged in the hen house, for although 
poultry when at liberty usually roost upon high 
branches of trees they, in descending, have a 
considerable distance to fly, and so alight upon 
the ground gently and without hurt; on the 
other hand, birds ina confined roosting-place are 
obliged to flutter down almost perpendicularly, 
which causes them to come into contact with 
the floor with great force ; indeed, the keel of 
the breast-bone is sometimes broken in this way. 
Even where the perches are low hens are 
at times injured from having to flutter 
down in a limited space. Yours being heavy 
birds, it is very probable the tumours 
were caused in this way, for after an external 
injury inflammation is liable to set in; the 
sufferer, in trying to relieve itself by pecking 
and scratching at the place affected, makes 
matters worse by encouraging the swelling and 
the formation of a tumour. A tumour is red in 
its first stage, afterwards becoming a greenish- 
yellow in colour, and sometimes assuming a 
black appearance. The absorption of the matter 
may be effected by painting the part with spirit 
of turpentine ; or, if the tumour be full of fluid, 
it should be opened by means of a sharp pen- 
knife, and after the matter is discharged a little 
vaseline or zinc ointment may be applied to heal 
the wound. Tumours are, however, the outward 
expression of several different morbid conditions, 
and it would have been well to have taken 
professional advice before killing off the hens. 


Ailing chick (J. C ).—The substance you 
refer to is probably a part of the yolk which 
has not been absorbed by the chick. This 
should have happened before the chick left 
the shell, and when this does not occur the chick 
is naturally weak, and often fails to live beyond 
the first week or so. By this time we daresay 
the substance has dried up. Treatment is of no 
avail in such cases. 


Beggs with dark yolks (P.).—There is 
not the least doubt that an excess of green food 
is certain to make the yolks of the eggs from the 
fowl thus fed of a richer or darker colour than 
when the bulk of the food is corn or meal. We 
believe, too, that the dark green hue complained 
of may be brought about by the too free use of 
one particular plant, such as Trefoil, but we 
cannot speak as to this from personal experience. 
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No. 954.—Von. XIX. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” JUNE To. 1897. 
INDEZ. 
Ants, destroying .- 231; Chrysanthemums— Garden work ~ .. 228 | Outdoor garden .. .. 228 ; Raphiolepis ovata 922 | Sowing and thinning oe, oho 
Apple Kentish Ccdlin.. 224 Plants, the summer Gentiana septemfida .. %19 | Pea of New Zealand Rhubarb .. oe .. 224 | Sparrows and Roses .. 217 
Aquilegias (Columbines) position for the . 223 | Gladiolus Lemoinei 224 (Clianthus puniceus), Rice-paper plants(Aralia Spinach iene ee - 224 
for decorations 219 | Chrysanthemums, stop- Hedysarum multijugum 222 the Glory -. 223 Sieboldi and A. papy- Spireea arisefolia .. 222 
Asparagus and frost 224 ping early-flowering .. 227 | House and window gar- Pear-tree leaves diseased 221 rifera) .. * ae 218 Spirwas a 218 
Aubrietia Fire King .. 222 | Chrysanthemums, treat- dening ao .. 219 | Philadelphus Boule Rose Laurence Allen .. 218 Stove oi ar eee 
Rats... .. .. 224] ment of specimen 227 | Insects 931 | \d@’Argent.. __..- . 222 | Rose Mrs.W.O. Whitney 218 | Strawberry and Onion, 
Beans, dwarf, grubs de- Chrysanthemums, when Tnulas ne ce .. 220 | Pine-tree attacke .. 23t | Rose, W. A. Richardson, 23 unsatisfactory .. 224 
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PLANTING TUFTED PANSY SEEDLINGS. 


SEEDLINGS which were raised in heat during the 
first few months of the present year, and which 
were subsequently pricked off into boxes and 
cold-frames, are growing fast. Those in boxes, 
especially boxes of a shallow make, had better 
ba planted out in their permanent quarters as 
soon as possible. If the ground has not already 
bsen prepared for their reception, this should 
be done without delay. Some nicely rotted 
manure may be incorporated at the same time, 
and the soil broken up as the digging proceeds. 
A few days should elapse between the turning 
over of the soil and the planting in order to 
sweeten it and to settle it down. If the choice 
of position be left to the grower, let the selection 
be confined to that part of the garden in which 
partial shade may be afforded the seedlings 
during the warmest part of the day. But do 
nt let this deter others who are not so fortu- 
nately situated, as very good resuits may be 
obtained in almost any position, although, of 
course, that first suggested is certainly the best. 
The soil should be carefully levelled down and 
raked over before commencing to plant, and 
if the bed or border be a large one, a few lengths 
of boarding of fair width should be in readiness 
to place on the ground. By these means foot- 
marks and consequent treading down of the 
garden soil are avoided. Also have in readiness 
a quantity of light sifted soil, and this should 
be passed through a sieve with a rather fine 
mesh—say, inch. ‘This material is invaluable 
when planting toalargeextent. Indry weather 
this is of considerable importance. 


How To PLANT. 


An exceedingly interesting bed may be had by 
planting it exclusively with these seedlings. 
Hither small or large beds will be equally 
attractive, but, of course, the larger the bed 
the greater the mass of colour when once the 
seedlings come into flower. One cannot, of 
course, obtain a mass of one colour by these 
means, but this is more than compensated for by 
the pleasing uncertainty of perhaps something 
altogether novel in colour and in form being 
found amongst those planted out in this way. 
If a bed has to be planted, therefore, no matter 
what the size or form of it may be, observe the 
rule to plant at an equal distance apart of 
6 inches regularly all over the bed with the 
aid of the garden line. The planting is then 
very much simplified, and the work may be 
carried out quite expeditiously. There may be 
readers of GARDENING who prefer to devote a 
piece of spare ground in the kitchen garden, or 
s)me such space in other parts of the garden to 
flower their seedlings. This is often done by 
those who raise a large number of plants and 
others, too, who look at the matter from a more 
profitable point of view. A good rule to observe 
is to plant in rows about 9 inches apart, and 
6 inches to 8 inches between the plants, basing 
the calculations upon the vigour of the growth 
as seen at the time of planting. This may seem 
a curious rule to follow, but as appearances are 
not considered so much, and as the constitution 








and habit of many of the newer sorts vary so 
very much, some such rule becomes a necessity, 
and it pays in the end to recognise the fact. 
Take out with a garden trowel sufficient soil to 
comfortably embed the seedling, and so that 
the collar of the plant may be on a level with the 
surface of the garden soil. A handful of the 
material before referred to should be used to 
each seedling, and the soil neatly and evenly 
finished off before proceeding with the next one. 
Five rows in each block will be quite as many 
as will be found convenient to overlook in each 
block. Between the blocks of five rows each 
there should be a pathway of about 2} feet, this 
distance being quite necessary if the well-being 
of the plants be considered. If more than five 
rows be planted in one block, it will be found 
inconvenient when watering, weeding, and 
giving the necessary attention throughout the 
summer months. 
WATERING. 

In the late afternoon or evening the seedlings 
should be watered in with a fine-rosed can, and 
on each occasion when watering is carried out 
let it be done thoroughly. If copious waterings 
be given during periods of drought, and this be 
done in the evenings, the plants will make great 
progress, and reward the grower for this extra 
attention with a marvellous display of blossoms 
for some months. It may be wise to give them 
an occasional dose of liquid-manure, and if the 
weather be moist, a dusting of some artificial 
manure will be very beneficial. 


MAKING SELECTIONS. 

The most interesting feature in raising seed- 
lings is the unfolding of the florets of each new 
plant. There is always a pleasing uncertainty 
as to the result, and, therefore, they are often 
overlooked. Each new and promising sort—it 
may be it has advantages over existing ones, 
perhaps in colour, form, habit of growth, or 
extra productiveness — should have a label 
placed against it, with some sort of description 
applied in each case. These will each in turn 
have to be propagated. 

Seedlings may be purchased at this time from 
many of the Pansy specialists, so that those who 
feel sufficiently interested, and who may have 
failed to sow a packet of seed in the early spring, 
may avoid disappointment by ordering a 
hundred, or a larger number of plants, and 
getting them in without delay. 

D. B. Crane. 





Sparrows and Roses.—Under the above 
heading in your issue of the 5th inst. I quite 
agree with ‘‘ Mr. Piper” as to the usefulness of 
the sparrow at this time of the year, not only for 
the grub on Rose-trees, but Gooseberries, etc. 
When the sparrow has young it feeds them on 
insects. A neighbour of mine some years ago 
adopted every precaution to keep birds away 
from his Gooseberry-bushes, with the result that 
he had no crop, whilst, on the other hand, by 
allowing birds of all sorts, sparrows included, I 
had a heavy one. Iamafraid ‘‘G. T. Padbury ” 
is one of the old school, thinking only of the 
harm birds do without considering the compensa- 
tion derived from the good. Without birds the 
country would be a desert.—G. T. Morris. 
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ROSES. 


Exhibiting Roses.—I think of exhibitirg 
Roses this year at one of the great shows, where 
(as I occasionally sell my surplus Rose blooms) I 
find I must compete in the nurserymen’s clasr, 
although Iam quite a self-taught amateur and 
have no gardener. This is, therefore, en 
ambitious undertaking for me, and I write to ark 
for a few hints from you as to the best way of cor - 
veying my blooms a distance of some thirty-six 
miles, partly road, partly rail, also the best 
method of staging the blooms? The show is 
under N.R.S. rules. Where can I get their list 
of exhibition varieties? I have about 250 varie- 
ties of H.P.’s and Teas. All are in splendid 
health and condition. Do you think with this 
number I could venture on the class fcr 
72 varieties? I fancy the competition, though cf 
first quality, would be less crowded than in tke 
36 class. The show will be held five weeks 
hence. What stimulative feeding would ycu 
recommend between now and then? Any hints 
most gratefully received. I have shown with 
first-rate success in smaller local affairs, but this 
is another matter, anda little help would be 
most acceptable. As time is short, may I ask 
for a reply with the query? — AMATEUR 
ROSARIAN. 


*.* As the subject is so seasonable we have 
pleasurein affording asomewhat longer reply than 
would be possible in our correspondence columne. 
Asregards our correspondent, it depends entirely 
upon how many plants of a variety are grown. 
We know from experience how difficult it is to 
get even twenty-four varieties at a given date, 
and all in richest beauty. Our querist states 
occasionally the surplus flowers are sold, and 
consequently is under the necessity of com- 
peting with professional growers. This side of 
the amateur question is a very knotty point, 
and the present case seems rather hard. Still, 
we would by no means advise a venture into the 
higher classes. There are no less than twenty- 
three other open classes at Crystal Palace Show. 
The secretaries of the N.R.S. (Mr. E. Mawley, 
Berkhampstead, and the Rev. H. Honywood 
D’Ombrain, Ashford) will send a schedule with 
rules and regulations for members upon applica- 
tion, and also the official catalogue of Roses, con- 
taining much useful information to any exhibi- 
tor, post free for thirteen stamps, or by joining 
the society this and other books are given free. 
A few hints that may be useful is to have names 
clearly written, wires to hand for steadying the 
blooms, Moss and boxes ready, and a little 
observation as to which Roses expand more 
rapidly than others. It will also be necessary 
to feed well with liquid and other manures, and 
to pinch out all surplus buds from around the 
main bloom as soon as they can be handled. 
We would like to help our correspondent further 
than this, but the report and official catalogue 
of the N.RB.S. will give all other information, 
except those most important points only to be 
learnt by experience. As to travelling, go as 
early in the morning as possible, have your 
boxes well ventilated, the Moss freshly sprinkled, 
and cut the flowers early upon the morning of 
the show day whenever possible. 
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Roses unsatisfactory.—I recently took | 


over a garden adjoining my own, and in it is a 
large and lofty conservatory, with several Rose- 
trees. These trees I found covered with aphides, 
and with the aid of Tobacco-water I reduced 


their number, but never really got the victory | 


over great numbers. I send you a few Rose. 
buds to show the condition into which they 
have suddenly dropped. I should like to know 
if this discoloration is caused by aphides, or is 
it a natural dying down of the flowers ?— 
OMEGA. 

*,.* The very heavy attack of aphides is the 
cause of your Roses failing so seriously. You 
must fumigate as advised in our issue for 
May 22. The combination of Tobacco-smoke 
and syringing will kill all aphides, and it is 
fortunate the fumes are more effectual at the 
top of the house, where we presume your chief 
ditficulty lies. 

628.—Roses in jadoo-fibre —Replying 
to your correspondent, 7¢ the above, I have 
rown Roses in many forms and stages in jadoo. 
My experience is the same with Roses as with 
most other subjects that need considerable and 
prolonged support: the jadoo is not sufficiently 
lasting. When mixed with a little stiff soil, and 
fed by liquid-manures, Roses thrive well in it. 
After trying this useful substitute for soil upon 
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Rose Souvenir de Lady Ashburton 
(Tea).—One might almost call this the rainbow 
Rose. The lovely tints of colour in this variety 
are almost indescribable. The nearest approach 
to it is Marie Van Houtte when the flower is 
nearly dropping, only the bronzy tint is deeper. 
The form of the flower is of a type beloved by 
artists, informal and graceful, and the habit of 
growth is vigorous. 


H. P. Rose Laurence Allen.—It is 
long since a new Rose has so muchimpressed me 
as this grand Hybrid Perpetual. The colour is 
so clear and bright a pink, after the style of 
Baroness Rothschild and Spenser, but brighter 
and of better form. It a’so has a decided advan- 
tage over those and other similarly coloured 
varieties in its delicious perfume, This is where 
so many of our light-coloured and pink Hybrid 
Perpetuals are at fault. Baroness Rothschild 
and its descendants have no perfume whitcver, 
but Laurence Allen is difficult to beat amony 
the whole of our many hundreds of varieties. 
It is introduced by Messrs. Cooling and Son, 
Bath, and is one of the hybrid seedlings raised 
by the late Mr. H. Bennett, of Shepperton.—P 


HORSFIELD’S DAFFODIL. 
Tuts is one of the finest of all trumpet Daffodi'r, 





a large number of varying subjects, I have come 
to the conclusion it is most suited to 
soft-wooded and rapidly-growing plants, 
such as Coleus, Begonias, and the like, 
Undoubtedly it is a grand thing for 
Ferns and some slow-growing plants, but 
for Roses I much prefer a mixture of 
loam, leaf-soil, and natural manures, 
when well decayed. One can feed the 
jadoo-fibre with jadoo-liquid, but this 
| find much more expensive than the 
usual composts that have stood the te: t 
for many years. Young Roses, and 
especially Rose-cuttings, will root very 
freely in the fibre.—P. 

W. A. Richardson Rose 
flowers of poor colour.—I am 
sending some Roses cut from Willi: m 
Allen Richardson. Will you kindly 
tell me why the flowers are not the right 
colour? Can I do anything to restore 
the colour? The buds look ill-shaped, 
as though eaten by insects. I have 
syringed it daily with water. It is 
growing on a wall, and has had a good 
mulching of manure at the beginning of 
the season, as well as frequent watering. 
— ae W. 

* .* It was the cold weather at the end 
of last month that has caused your Roses to 
be so unsatisfactory. W. Allen Richard- 
son is subject to great variations of 
colour, but we notice the pale yellow 
blossoms more frequently during a cold 
season, and with the first blooms. Some 
of our own trusses upon walls are carrying 
blooms of three distinct shades. They seldom 
come so pale under glass, and this would seem 
to confirm the result as from cold. 

Roses unsatisfactory.—I enclose a few 
specimens from my Rose-trees. They seem to 

ourish up to a certain point and then cease to 
develop.—Nemo. 

*,” No wonder your Roses are not satisfactory 
when so covered with aphis and the “ honey- 
dew ” resulting from their deposits. They must 
be washed off. Many of the buds had been 
eaten by the night-feeding weevils, which are 
more prevalent this season than usual. 

Abnormalgrowthon Roses(W. Marsh) 
—We have often noticed such abnormal growths 
upon Roses, and more especially upon Souvenir 
de la Malmaison (the name of your Rose). The 
sole cause is a severe check from cold weather, 
and it is much more prevalent upon double 
flowers that are a long time opening. If you 








examine them closely you will find both leaves 
and petals have been so confined that they have 
become crippled and useless. 


Rose unsatisfactory (Breckonshire). — The 
sudden changes of temperature sure to exist in so small a 
house may be one cause. A damp atmosphere at night, 
With little ventilation until late in the day, would also cause 
desay of the outside petats. 

Rose Mrs. W. O. Whitney (H. T.).—This 
has a sweet and powerful perfume of the La France type, 
but this 1s not its only attraction, for it is exceedingly 
{ree-blo>ming, and the colour is a lovely rosy-pink. Itis 
a large Rose, flowering in clusters, but not a very double 
variety ; more suited a3 a garden Rose than for exhibition. 


and is handsome not only in colour, but in form. 


Horsficld’s Daffudil (Narcissus Horsfi_ldi), 4 a 


A vaseful of this kind alone with its own foliage 
is welcome in the house, and it flowers just 
before Empress, this latter kind prolonging the 
season. The perianth is broad and creamy- 
white, the trumpet rich yellow. 





Spirzeas.—When these have done blooming 
in the spring, and, of course, either in rooms or 
greenhouses, the balls of soil and roots are hard 
and too often, in spite of moderate waterings, 
rather dry. To plant these out into the open 
ground if exposed to the sun is poor practice. 
It is better when turned out of the pots, first to 
remove the crocks or drainage, then split the 
balls through the middle with a sharp knife, 
drop the balls into a tub of clayey water, and 
after allowing them to soak for a few minutes, 
plant at once on a north or shady border, giving 
as required during the summer occasional 
wateriogs. When well cared for, the plants 
will often do wonderfully well, and when they 
can remain a second year before lifting and 
repotting, will make some first-rate stuff for the 
purpose, quite equal to purchased clumps -~D. 

Irish mouse-traps.—(See GaRDENING, May 22, 
p. 1 5).—W. M, 

*,* An improvement on this iz a new kind, in wh'eh 
the springs are set in a moment, without requiring anu 
thread or darning-needle 

Streptocarpuses were one of the features at the 
Temple Show recently, and one could not but notice the 
rich range of flower colouring, some almost pure white, 
others richly blotched. Their easy culture makes them 
suitable for the amateur’s greenhouse. 










RICE-PAPER PLANTS (ARALIA S:EBOLDI 
AND A. PAPYRIFERA). 


Turse Aralias are plants of easy culture, 
and have foliage of great beauty and of striking 
endurance. A. Sieboldi is not;only an excellent 
plant for prominent positions in the open air on 
lawns and at the edges of shrubberies, etc., but 
it is one of the very best of all window and room 
plants so treated. If just kept fairly moist at 
the roots it will look well for months together. 
An occasional washing overhead with water from 
a syringe should be given to free the foliage 
from dust, and then the plants always look 
fresh. Of course, when this washing is per- 
formed the plants must be removed from the 
room and be placed in a sink, or in the open air, 
so as to give a thorough cleansing and avoid the 
inevitable mess this makes if done in a room. 
If a syringe is not available then the leaves can 
be kept clean by sponging, and for this, of 
course, removal is not requisite. This most 
useful plant admits of ready increase by means 
of seeds, and these may be raised and the young 
plants grown on in any ordinary frame. arly 
in April a start should be made by sowing the 
seeds, which will soon germinate and make fair 
plants by the ensuing autumn, and fit for plant- 
ing out or other purposes the following season. 
There is scarcely a shrubbery border anywhere 
but what might be greatly improved by having 
afew Aralias interspersed among the Evergreens, 
where their fine, bold outlines and Qistinct 
character would do much to add to the effect of 
any herbaceous plants growing in front. In 
many districts in this country the Aralia 
Sieboldi is perfectly hardy, so that there need 
be no hesitation in leaving it in the open air if 
set out in a spot where it is sleltered from 
cutting winds, and it is yet well exposed to the 
sunlight, so as to thoroughly ripen and harden 
the growth. There is 

A VARIEGATED FoRM of this Aralia having 
creamy-white edges to the leaves. Generally 
speaking, I do not admire varie gated leaved 
plants so much as others do ; but this one is an 
exception to the rule, and is well worth atten- 
tion for the sake of its real beauty and easy 
culture. The best way to increase the variegated 
variety is to make an incision with a sharp 
knife partly through the stem, and then to bind 
up the cut with some Sphagnum or Moss 
mixed with fibry peat, which should then be kept 
moist to encourage the formation of roots. Ags 
soon as these are freely produced the head may 
be severed, and then if potted it will soon make 
a handsome and well furnished plant. Once the 
top is removed in this way the old stem will 
break out into growth again, when all the side. 
shoots, except one of the strongest and best 
situated, may be taken off with a heel of hard 
wood and treated as most ordinary cuttings are 
by being placed in sharp sandy soil, and kept 
close where they can get a gentle heat ; they will 
soon root and quickly form nice plants. Market. 
growers treat them well in this way. Where 
the so-called sub-tropical gardening is attempted 
a stock of 

A PAPYRIFERA is almost indispensable, as itis 
one of the most strikingly ornamental plants 
that can be used either for groups or masses or 
as single specimens in conspicuous places ; but, 
as its leaves are of immense size, it should be 
placed in the garden so as to be out of reach of 
strong winds, or they will get blown about and 
bruised in such a manner as to cause much dis- 
figurement. Like all plants of similar habit 
and with large, spreading foliage and of quick 
growth, this Aralia is a gross feeder, and to 
induce a full development and bring out its full 
beauty, rich, deep soil should be afforded, and 
when the weather becomes hot plenty of liquid- 
manure should be administered, to prevent the 
escape of which by evaporation it is a good plan 
to mulch the soil around the stems with old 
manure, leaf-soil, or any other similar material 
that will not have an unsightly appearance, 
The readiest 

WayY TO PROPAGATE A. papyrifera is to make 
use of all the larger portions of the roots, which 
may be cut up into pieces, each from 2 inches to 
3 inches long, all of which, if buried in sandy 
soil and put into a hot-bed or where they can 
otherwise get a little warmth, will start into 
growth and make fine young plants by bedding- 
out time if kept gently growing on. Although 
perhaps not so serviceable as A. Sieboldi for 
indoor decoration on account of its woolly leaves 
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taking up dust and being difficult to clean in 
consequence, A. papyrifera is a grand-looking 
object in conservatories or greenhouses of fair 
size during the winter months. It is much too 
tender to endure our winter in the open air, but 
although this is the case, so tenacious to life is 
it that it may be stowed away almost any where 
with safety so long as itis out of the reach of 
frost. Any closed shed or disused room will, 
therefore, do, as the most that can happen to it 
is the loss of a few leaves, which are soon re- 
newed when the plants are set out again in beds, 
ete., and which grow all the stronger for the few 
months’ rest they get when so treated. During 
this dormant period only sufficient water at the 
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Just now there are different forms flowering 
most profusely with me. A handful of the 
various forms, and in a pleasing variation of 
colours, make one of the prettiest arrangements 
for vases that one can imagine, while a table 
decoration made up exclusively with this 
flower and under artificial light is quite unique, 
and the simplest novice would find no difficulty 
in arranging them. The foliage of the plant is 


ay or are so lovely for cutting. Mixed with 

Bingle Pyrethrumsand a few Flag-leaves, they are 
indeed beautiful in vases. These Spanish Irises 
are bulbous-rooted, and may be purchased by 
the 100 or 1,000 at what for the wondrous 
beauty furnished seem to be absurdly low prices. 
Ladies admire the soft flesh-whites, straw- 
yellows, oranges, blues, browns, mauves, etc., 
immensely, —D, 








a good accompaniment to the flowers.— 
D. B. Crane. 
HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. SOWING AND THINNING. 













root is needed to keep the stem from shrivellin 





Lilium croceum.—Though perhaps when 


compared with some of the best Lilies this 


wanting in refinement, it is, notwithstanding, of 
considerable worth by reason of its robust nature 
It comes among the 


and freedom of flowering. 


g. 
(CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA ALBA), 


more 








The White Ligurian Bellflower (Oampanula isophylla alba). 


early kinds, too, 
with many things in the borders and shrubberies, 
and being of easy culture, perfectly hardy and 
cheap, may be grown in abundance in groups, 
if only for the purpose of brightening up shrubs 
of naturally sombre hue. The stout stems bear 
large clusters of erect orange blossoms, and these 
are now very efivctive in many gardens. 


F dgings of the Thrift (Armeria vulgaris). 
—Kdgings of this hardy plant to beds and 
borders are now looking at their best, the 
flowers standing out pleasingly from the rich 
green Grass-like tuft. It is surprising that this 
and other plants of a similar form of growth are 
not more largely used for making an edging to 
beds and borders. They make a far prettier 
p cture than garden-tiles and boards,—B, 


Spanish Irises.—What a lovely picture 
of many flowers was presented in big beds of 
these a few days since! They were mixed, 
and seemed so much the prettier in consequence, 
flowering just after the Flag-leaved Germanicas 


and is useful for associating | 


summer. To 


rather dry place. 


in a cool greenhouse, where it is very effective, 
the slender stems covered with flowers hanging 
down in an extremely graceful way, sometimes 
as much as 2 feet. In a pot it makes a very 
pretty plant fora room. It is very easily pro- 
pagated by division of the roots. 





Aquilegias (Columbines) for decora- 
tions.—There are few early summer flowers 
from the hardy border which will compare with 
the charming blossoms of the Aquilegias for all 
forms of decorative work. They areso delicately 





and raher before the English forms. No 
flowers co easily grown make the garden look so 


coloured that the wonder is they are not more 
often sought after than is the case at present. 





THE WHITE LIGURIAN BELLFOWER 


CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA and its variety alba, 
is| although perfectly hardy in the open air, are 
popular as basket-plants in the green- 
house. It is a lovely free-flowering species, 
differing from C. gracilis in its diffuse, more or 


less descending stems, larger and softer, some- 
what hairy leaves, and large flat flowers. It 
will thrive with ordinary care if planted out 
in a window-box, flowering freely all the 
grow it on the rock garden it 
should be planted so that the stems hang over 
a ledge, in this way the masses of blue and 
white flowers being very effective in asunny and 


It is a charming plant for growing in a basket 
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YEAR by year is the advice given not to sow 
seeds too thickly, and though to some extent it 
may be followed, it is none the less certain that 
at this time of the year there is need of further 
remarks on the judicious thinning of both vege- 
table and flower crops. With both these the 
object of removing part of the seedlings is the 
same—namely, the removal of a portion of the 
plants so that those remaining may have room 
to develop thoroughly and grow sturdily. The 
season to perform the operation depends on the 
growth and nature of the plants, but if possible 
in showery weather, as the removal of a portion 
of the seedlings naturally disturbs the roots of 
those remaining, and a shower following settles 
the soil about them, and they, in consequence, 
suffer considerably less than under the influence 
of parching sunshine. 

One of the secrets, if so it can be called, both 
with flowers and vegetables, is to thin early, 
because if a whole mass of tiny plants is left to 
eke out an existence as best they can, one 
naturally becomes the enemy of its neighbour, 
and mutually robbing each other of the susten- 
ance required for their well-being the whole | 
suffer in consequence. The fear of attacks from 
insect pests often deters growers from thinning 
vegetables early cnough, and as in this respect 
it is advisable to use discretion, the operation 
should be performed gradually, removing a few 
of the superfluous plants as soon as they are 
large enough to handle, and then going over them 
again at a later sta_e of their growth. 

Taking vegetabls, for instance, it is difficult 
to lay down any hard-and-fast rules for guidance 
as to the proper distance apart to thin the 
various crops, as varieties, soils, and localities 
vary so much that what would be advisable in 
one cise would be hardly so in another. As a 
guide, however, for those not versed in this 
operation, Onions may be thinned from 3 inches 
to 6 inches apart, according to the variety. 
Shor’-horned Carrots usually grow well at a 
distarce of about 6 inches from each other, 
while the Altrincham types should be allowed 
10 in.hes. Leeks may be thinned to about 
8 inches, and Beet about the same distance. 
Turnips want a space of 8 inches to 10 inches, 
and Spinach about 6 inches. Dwarf French 
Beans should be a foot apart, as they make 
branch growth, and Runners about 6 inches. 
Many people fail with the climbing French Bean 
owing to the fact that they grow it too thickly. 
As the plant makes a thicket of growth plenty | 
of space should be allowed. 

In case of flowers of the annual class it may 
be said that generally they should be thinned 
to about 3 inches or 4 inches apart—that is, 
of course, where they are sown in patches. 
Some will not require quite so much room, 
while others of a stronger growing character 
want a little more. The evils of not thinning 
are easily discerned, for almost before the 
seedlings have really started into permanent 
growth the stems will either be twisted round 
each other or pressed so closely that it is 
impossible for them to develop. H. H. 














Gentiana septemfida.—This is one of 
the most attractive of the Gentian family in 
flower at the present time. The plant is well 
suited to cool and rather moist spots in the rock- 
garden, thriving well in gritty loam, or equally 
so in a mixture of peat, leaf-soil, and loam. The 
clear azure-blue flowers appear in a terminal 
cluster on a stem a foot or more high, with a 
disposition to a somewhat decumbent habit 
when left to itself. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


INULAS. 

TuHoUGH a somewhat extensive family if taken 
as a whole, there are really very few species 
possessing sufficient merit to rank among the 
first-class perennials of the present time. In 
the instances under notice, however, the few 
meritorious kinds are really acquisitions such 
as every collection of choice perennials should 
contain. Happily, too, all the kinds worthy of 
extended culture may be grown quite easily in 
any ordinary garden soil, though, of course, a 
better display may always be expected for any 
little extra outlay in labour or the like. Given 
1} feet or 2 feet of good soil, and this deeply 
worked and manured, even the most vigorous 
and enduring of perennials will display a marked 
improvement either in foliage or flowers, or 
both. And so with the Inulas, which for the 
most part are vigorous-growing plants. Their 
culture, then, presents no difficulty whatever, 
and their propagation is equally simple. Most 
of the kinds produce seeds freely, and may be 
raised in this way. I have never, however, 
been able to obtain seeds from I. glandulosa, 
even from well-established clumps. This 
species, however, is readily increased by division 
and also by root-cuttings where a large stock of 
the true kind is required. Indeed, by the 
system of root-cuttings any of the species may 
be increased should occasion require, and in like 
manner the same process may be applied to any 
well-marked form, as the seedlings are not all 
alike true. In speaking of the root-propagation 
of these plants, [ may say I have only experi- 
mented with glandulosa, hirta, and Oculus- 
Christi, but I take it that other kinds would 
also answer to the same treatment. The best 
time for putting in root-cuttings is during the 
winter months, December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, when the plants are dormant. Where a 
little greenhouse warmth is obtainable it is a 
quicker way of raising many perennials than 
by seed or even cuttings, and, more than this, 
it is work that may be pushed on at a time when 
there is a cessation of other work. These 
Inulas may be planted either in autumn or early 
spring, preferably autumn, so that they may 
better withstand a hot, dry summer, so detri- 
mental to many late spring-planted subjects. 
Where good seeds are obtainable these come up 
quickly and in goodly numbers. If sown in the 
open ground, which is really the safest and 
simplest way for the strongest perennials, they 
should be allowed to stand till the autumn 
ensuing, planting them out early in permanent 
positions. The following are among the most 
worthy of general cultivation :— 

I. GLANDULOSA.—Though a very old inhabi- 
tant of our gardens, having been introduced 
from the Georgian and Caucasian Alps during 
the first decade of the present century, this fine 
perennial was but little known in collections of 
hardy plants fifteen or twenty years ago. It is 
one of the handsomest of early summer-flowering 
perennials, and capable of making a rich display 
by reason of its large deep golden-orange flowers. 
These latter are fully 4 inches across, and dis- 
tinct from all else in the garden at flowering- 
time. This species is a variable one. The 
typical species from the Caucasus may always be 
distinguished by its exceedingly narrow, thread- 
like entire florets, and which in certain stages 
are slightly twisted. Indeed, the type in its 
flowers alone may not inaptly be compared to a 
fine single - flowered Chrysanthemum, though 
far more refined than the latter flower usually 
is. Well-established clumps of it produce quite 
a tuft of its shaggy radical leaves, and from 
these issue the flower-stems, rising to about 
2 feet high. The stems are also furnished with 
smaller leaves, while the flower-heads prior to 
expansion are downy. The plant is readily 
increased by division and by cuttings of the roots, 
as noted above. This species should now be 
found in all good collections of hardy plants. 

I. GRANDIFLORA.—Another handsome kind 
growing 2 feet or more high and worthy of 
extended cultivation. The flowers of this showy 
perennial are of a deep rich orange and even 
larger than in the case of I. glandulosa, the 
stems very stout and erect, and thus capable of 
self-support. Easily raised from seeds or by 
division. 

I. Hooxert.—A very handsome species, 
attaining 4 feet or more high when fully grown. 
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It is usually seen at about 3 feet high unless 
grown in a strong holding soil. The flowers are 
about 3 inches across, the ray florets numerous 
and of alighter tone of yellow than in the 
preceding kind. I. Hookeri flowers later in 
the season, usually August and September. 

I. HeLentumM.—A well-known native species 
possessed of a vigorous habit of growth and 
large, handsome foliage, that suggest at a glance 
its adaptability for the wild garden or similar 
position. It is worth attention in large gardens 
where fine-foliaged plants are esteemed, and in 
isolated positions where room can be given 
this plant should not be overlooked. The 
flower-heads are bright yellow, and well- 
developed examples of this plant are very 
striking in the woodland garden. 

Besides the foregoing, such kinds as _hirta, 
viscosa, bifrons, ensifolia, and squarrosa may be 
mentioned. These are all yellow-flowered 
species, not more than 2 feet high, and all bloom 
during the late summer and early autumn, 
when gardens generally have their quota of the 
more showy composite flowers—a fact which 
may in some degree account for the Inulas being 
but little grown. E. 





DAPHNE BLAGAYANA. 


Tris is one of the most beautiful of spring 
It is apt, however, to die off almost at 


flowers. 


a moment’s notice. We know of a fine stock of 
this Daphne that had taken years to work up 
entirely lost in a very short time, although every 
care was taken to guard against injury. The 
secret is that Daphne Blagayana is a short-lived 
plant, and that propagation should be carried on 
periodically. It may be increased by layering 
the trailing branches. D. Blagayana is well 
worth the trouble anyone may take with it, an 
ample reward being obtained in the numerous 
bunches of deliciously-scented creamy-white 
flowers. It was discovered about 1837 in 
Carniola in clefts of rocks, fully exposed to the 
southern sun, but while requiring a sunny 
position its roots must be cool and moist, a com- 
bination very difficult to attain in artificial 
structures. It should be planted in a partially 
shaded position where it will not get dried up 
in hot weather. It is said to do well on chalk, 
The plant is quite hardy, having stood in York- 
shire 23 degs. of frost. The flowers, which are 
in compact umbels, each about 8 inches across, 
rival those of the Orange in sweetness and 
purity. K. 





Cheiranthus alpinus,.—This is now very charming 
in many positions, and is very effective in its pretty 
masses of pale yellow blossoms. The plant is of such easy 
culture and so free flowering that it may be largely used 
in gardens with good results. A little later cuttings will 
be abundant, and, as these root freely and make pretty 
tufts for another year note should be made of it for 
Hee use. The whole plant scarcely exceeds 9 inches 

gh, 
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ORCHIDS. 


TRICHOPILIAS. 


THESE comprise a very interesting and useful 
set of Orchids, some at least of which should 
be included in every collection claiming to be 
at all representative. Botanically they re- 
semble the Oncidiums, but are quite distinct 
from these well-known Orchids. Nearly all of 
them thrive best in the cool end of the Cattleya- 
house, the growth being stronger and the 
flowers more freely produced than in the cool- 
house. The only exception to this rule is T. 
fragrans, which, with its variety nobilis, per- 
haps, likes less heat, though it is by no means 
unusual to see them doing well alongside the 
others. These are also known as Pilumuas, and 
as such are usually labelled in gardens and 
nurseries. Strict attention to watering, cleaning, 
and other details are necessary to grow them 
well, but they are by no means difficult to culti- 
vate. They do well in baskets suspended from 
the roof, in such a position getting abundance 
of light and a free circulation of air about them. 
The roots are of good size and freely emitted 
from healthy plants, but if, as sometimes 
happens, the compost gets into a close and heavy 
condition, many of them will decay, and the 
plants are given a check from which they 





Daphne Blagayana. 


will not readily recover. ‘TT. fragrans and T. 
nobilis are especially liable to this, and in the 
cool-house where growth is not so rapid are 
more difficult to bring round than the heat- 
loving kinds. The best thing to do with such 
plants is to pull them right out of the sour com- 
post and wash every part of them in clean, soft 
water, cutting out all decayed roots, but care- 
fully preserving any sound ones that may have 
escaped. Then lay the plants out on a moist 
stage or a layer of Moss, as is usual with im- 
ported plants, and if in a temperature a few 
degrees higher than the house they are grown 
in, so much the better. Dew them over occa- 
sionally with tepid water, and if not too far 
gone signs of new growth or root will soon 
appear, when they may again be placed in pots 
or baskets. Three parts of Sphagnum to one cf 
peat-fibre will make a good compost for them, 
and these weak plants must only be allowed a 
mere surfacing of this material, other and 
stronger plants having a greater thickness with 
plenty of crocks and charcoal added to ensure 
aération. The pseudo-bulbs of the majority are 
not very strong, so will not stand much drying 
in winter. They must only be watered suffi- 
ciently to keep these in good order, however, 
any greater quantity being injurious to the 
roots, causing them to decay, as mentioned 
above. Several of the species are not at all 
constant in their habits of growth and rest- 
ing ; eonsequently, some plants may require a 
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good deal more moisture than others at 
certain times, but the winter is the usual resting 
season. While growing freely in a compost as 
described, free supplies of water are needed, the 
position of the plants causing them to dry up 
very quickly. When the pseudo-bulbs and 
leaves are approaching their full size they must 
be exposed as much as possible to the sun, the 
foliage being hard by this time and not easily 
injured. This exposure must not, of course, be 
brought about all at once, but let the blind, if 
possible, be drawn up, say, an hour earlier for 
a week, then by degrees doing away with the 
shading altogether. This consolidates the whole 
system of the plants, rendering them more free- 
flowering and not so easily checked by any 
slight variations of temperature or errors in 
watering. 

There are several other kinds besides those 
named below, but these are the most generally 
grown and useful. All the species inhabit the 
countries on the west coast of America, extend- 
ing from Mexico in the northern continent, 
through Guatemala and Columbia to Peru, this 
wide range making them easy to obtain, and 
consequently cheap. 

TRICHOPILIA ORISPA isa very beautiful species, 
not so common as the others and rather variable 
in colour. In some forms the sepals and petals 
are chestnut-red, in others more approaching 
crimson, crisped and wavy on the margins and 
edged with white. The lip is a beautiful 
feature of the flower, deep crimson in the throat, 
spreading in front and beautifully crisped. 
From the shape and delightful shading of this 
organ the species has been called T. gloxiniw- 
flora. It isnot unusual for this kind to flower 
twice in a season. It comes from Costa Rica, 
and was introduced in 1849. A variety of this, 
marginata, is a much superior form, the sepals 
and petals very bright carmine, the lip being 
distinctly margined with white. 

T. FRAGRANS is a very elegant and beautiful 
kind, producing pure white flowers with a dense 
yellow eye, the lip being very much like a flower 
of Dipladenia boliviensis. As the nameimplies, 
the blossoms are fragrant, and they last a long 
time in full beauty, flowering at various times 
in the year. On account of its vigorous habit 
this kind does best in pots, and, as mentioned 
above, thrives in a cool-house. The variety 
nobilis is stronger-growing than the type and 
produces large flowers. It is a native of New 
Grenada, introduced in 1856. 

T. GALEOTTIANA is a smaller flowering but 
distinct and pretty kind, a native of Mexico. 
The flowers occur one or two together on a short, 
drooping spike, the sepals and petals yellow, 
the lip white in ground colour, with a yellow 
throat and crimson spots. Like most of the 
other kinds, the tints vary considerably. It was 
introduced in 1859. 

T. SUAVIS is one of the most popular kinds, 
easy of cultivation and a really good and useful 
garden Orchid. The present is its flowering 
season, and the blossoms are creamy-white in 
ground colour, the sepals not so wavy or twisted 
as usual. The lip is large and open in front, 
the throat yellow, and there are many irregular 
spots of red onthe front lobe. This comes from 
Costa Rica, where it grows at considerable 
elevations. It was introduced in 1848. 

T. Trortiiis is an old kind, yet still worth 
oe on account of its distinctness and free- 

owering nature. Quite small plants flower 
freely, the flowers occurring singly on drooping 
stalks; the sepals and petals are twisted and 
wavy, light chestnut-brown, with a yellow 
margin. 





Cymbidium (G. ©. Lees Milne).—The 
name of the Orchid sent for identification is 
Cymbidium ensifolium. The plant is of easy 
culture, and should be grown in an ordinary 
intermediate-house temperature the whole year 
round, choosing a rather moist, airy position, 
and where it can be conveniently shaded from 
bright sunshine, Ample pot room should be 
provided, the pots being drained to one-third of 
their depth with broken crocks ; over these a thin 
layer of Sphagnum Moss should be placed to 
ieee the fine soil washing down amongst the 

rainage. For a compost select the best fibrous 
peat and turfy, yellow loam in the proportion of 
one-third of the former to two-thirds of the 
latter, with the addition of a little silver-sand 
and finely-broken crocks to assist the water to 
pass freely through the soil. When repotting 
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the plant, instead of elevating it above the rim 
of the pot, as is usual with most Orchids, it is 
preferable to keep the soil and the base of the 
plant a trifle below the rim, so as to make 
watering easy and thorough. After repotting 
the compost should be kept just moist, but when 
the plant has become well rooted and is growing 
strong then water may be gradually increased. 
After flowering give the plant a short rest by 
keeping it rather dry at the root, but not so dry 
as to cause the bulbs or leaves to shrivel. 


of skin they become darker in colour and 
have the rudiments of wings ; they then 
leave the leaves and congregate on the 
shoots in large numbers, from which they draw 
off great quantities of sap, and secrete a sweet, 
sticky fluid in such abundance that the pores «f 
the bark are quite choked by it. Ants are par- 
ticularly fond of this secretion, and may gene 
rally be found on trees infested by the Pear 
suckers. When the insect is nearly mature ‘t 
makes its way again to the leaves, and changing 
its skin once more, it appears as the perfect 
insect. This family, the Psyllide, is so named 
from their powers of leaping, in which respect 
they much resemble their near relatives the frog- 
hoppers. The genus Psyila contains nearly 
thirty species. One, P. Mali, is very similar to 
the subject of this paper in appearance and 
habits, but it attacks Apple-trees; it may be 
destroyed by the same means, however. The 
Pear-sucker when full grown is about 4 inch 
long, and measures ¢ inch across the wings when 
they are fully extended. When they first emerge 
from their pupa skins they are of a greenish 
colour, with red eyes, but they afterwards 
become of a reddish or crimson hue, shaded with 
black, which colour sometimes predominates. 
The wings are white and nearly of the same 
size. The head is wide and furnished witha 
pair of longish feelers, each composed of ten 
joints, the one nearest the head being short and 
stout, and the one at the end having two lengish 
hairs, a peculiarity by which members of this 
family can always be distinguished. The young 
are about 1-10th of an inch in length, and are of 
a yellowish colour. In the next or pupa state 
the insect is darker in colour, and the wings of 
the future perfect insect are conspicuous beneath 
its skin. G. 8. 8. 





























GARDEN PHSTS. 


PSYLLA PYRI (THE PEAR-SUCKER OR 
JUMPING PLANT-LOUSE). 


THESE little insects are often mistaken for 
aphides, but they do not belong to the same 
family, though the relationship is by no means 
distant. Like them, they injure. the plants they 
attack by sucking the juices from the leaves and 
young shoots, but they have the power of being 
able to spring rapidly away when disturbed, 
which aphides have not ; the Pear-sucker also 
differs in not being injurious to plants when it 
has reached maturity. Pear-trees are very 
liable to the attacks of this and one or two other 
nearly allied species, and are often much injured 
by them when present in large numbers, as not 
only is a large amount of the sap withdrawn 
from the leaves and shoots, but the pores of the 

































Grubs destroying Dwarf Beans 
( Hound’s-green ).—Y our garden is infested with 
the grubs of the common daddy-long-legs or 
crane-fly. They are often known by the name 
of leather-jackets on account of the toughness of 
their skins. They are most troublesome pests 
in gardens, and are very difficult to destroy. It 
is of no usé trying to kill them with insecticides, 
as they cannot be made to reach them of suffi- 
cient strength to kill them, but a good dressing 
of nitrate of soda or salt well watered in is very 
useful, as it helps the plants, and is disagreeable 
to the grubs. Pieces of slate, turf, tiles, or 
board laid-on the ground are useful as traps, as 
the grubs crawl under them at night, and may 
be found there in the morning. Slices of Turnips, 
Carrots, or Potatoes make good baits, if buried 
just below the surface near the plants. If a 
small skewer be stuck into each they will te 
found easier. They should be examined every 
morning.—G. S. S. 


Worms (G. W. C. Chayman).—The worms 
you send are wireworms ; they are the grubs of 
one ofthe click or skip-jack beetles. I am 
sorry to say that there is no wholesale way of 
destroying them known, except when the land 
can be fallowed, when a heavy dressing of gas- 
lime, well worked in, would kill them. In 
gardens where plants are attacked small slices of 
Carrots, Turnips, Mangold, or Potatoes, should 
be buried near them just below the surface. A 
small skewer stuck into each will show where 
they are. Small pieces of Rape-cake are also 
useful for the same purpose. Watering the 
plants with any liquid-manure would be dis- 
tasteful to the wireworms, and would help the 
plants to withstand their attacks. —Q. 8S. S. 





















THE PEAR-SUCKER. 
1, Slightly magnified ; 2 and 3, magnified considerably. 







leaves are so choked up by the sticky secretions 
of the insects that they wither and curl-up; and 
the fruit in consequence does not come to per- 
fection. The perfect insects are very difficult 
to destroy on account of their being so very 
active, jumping or flying away immediately they 
are in any way disturbed. The immaturé indi- 
viduals have no wings, and may be destroyed 
by syringing or spraying with some insecti- 
cide, such as soft-soap 14 lb., the extract 
from 2 Ib. of Quassia-chips, and 25 gallons of 
water ; or 2 quarts of soft-soap, 1 gallon of boil- 
ing water, and 2 gallons of paraffin-oil, churned 
or pumped together thoroughly for a quarter of 
an hour, and then add 30 gallons of water and 
keep well mixed ; or soft-soap 1 lb., flowers of 
sulphur 1 lb., added to 8 gallons of water. 
Syringing the trees with soft-soap and water in 
the winter when there are several degrees of 
frost, so that the mixture freezes on the trees, is 
said to be a very useful plan, for when there is 
a thaw the ice brings away all the eggs which 
may be attached to the bark or hidden in any 
cracks, etc. Some of the Pear-suckers pass the 
winter in crevices of the bark or other sheltered 
places, and as soon as the buds begin to swell 
they leave their winter quarters and lay their 
eggs on the under sides of the leavers, on the 
young shoots, or even on the flowers. The eggs 
are laid in large numbers near one another ; they 
are oval, and of a yellowish colour. In the 
course of about a fortnight the young are 
hatched out, and at once begin feeding by 
thrusting their beak or suckers into the leaf or 
shoot which they are on. After several changes 






















Pear-tree-leaves diseased (Dandie). 
—Your Pear-tree is infested by the Pear leaf- 
mite (Phyptoptus pyri). Pick off and burn any 
leaves which are so injured as to be of no further 
use to the tree. As soon as the leaves begin to 
fall in the autumn syringe the trees with 3 Ib. 
of sulphuret of lime, 1} lb. of soft-soap, dis- 
solved in 10 gallons of water ; or 1 pint of soft- 
soap, 2 quarts of paraffin-oil, thoroughly beaten 
up or churned for a quarter of an hour with a 
gallon of boiling water, and then added to 
10 gallons of water and kept well mixed. 
Syringe again in February, and let the mixture 
soak well into any cracks or holes in the wall. 
If it were possible to unnail the trees and give 
the wall a good wash of Portland cement, made 
up about as thick as paint, working it well into 
any holes, ete., it would be very useful. 

Other replies will be found on page 231. 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


SPIRAA ARIZFOLIA. 


Tuts is one of the most beautiful of the Spirzas, 
and very distinct from any of the family, grow- 
ing freely, and in summer burdened with plumy, 
creamy - white flower masses. This Spirza 
should be planted where it will not get dried up 
in the summer, and where, too, it will be shaded 
a little from the sun, as under these conditions 
the flowers remain longer in beauty. All the 
Spireeas, 8. arizfolia in particular, repay for 
good treatment, and should therefore be top- 
dressed occasionally with good soil, and spent 
wood removed also. Under this treatment the 
plant develops into a handsome, free-growing, 
and graceful bush. 


Philadelphus Boule d’Argent.—This 
is one of M. Lemoine’s hybrids, ciaiming 
pirentage from the little New Mexican Phila- 
d-Iphus microphyllus, the other parent being a 
double-flowered form of P. coronarius (the 
common Mock Orange). We have now several 
varieties in our gardens raised by the above- 
nimed French cultivator, in the production of 
which P. microphyllus 
has played a part. The 
oldest and that most 





‘is hardly likely to be grown to any great ex- 
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tent. Still, as a flowering evergreen it is well 
worthy of this note, which was suggested by | 
a specimén in full bloom in Battersea Park. 
The Indian Hawthorn (R. salicifolia) requires | 
the protection of a greenhouse, and a desirable | 
feature in connection with it is that the flowers | 
are produced during the winter months. This| 
is an evergreen shrub with slender branches, | 
clothed with glossy lanceolate leaves and short 
terminal panicles of blossoms. The individual 
blooms are white, with a reddish centre. 
Though winter is spoken of as the flowering 
season of this species, it is by no means limited 
to that particular period, for blossoms are at| 
times borne from the commencement of the new 
year till summer is well advanced. These 
shrubs are not difficult to strike from cuttings 
of the half-ripened shoots during the summer 
months, but they often stand a good while) 
before roots are produced. The name as above | 
spelt is generally used, but in the ‘‘ Dictionary | 
of Gardening ” the spelling ‘* Rhaphiolepis ” is 
said to be the eorrect one.—H. 





Hedysarum multijugum. — Among | 
leguminous plants during the month of June this | 
Hedysarum is particularly ,noticeable'; firstly, 
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known and almost universally appreciated for 
its brilliant autumn colour, the foliage turning 
before it falls to a bright crimson, this tint 
being afterwards taken on and continued right 
through the winter by the leafless stems. The 
variety mentioned above has the additional 
advantage of variegated foliage, at this season 
very attractive. The principal colour is yellow, 
this occurring all round the edge, the centre 
being of the same bright green as in the typical 
sibirica, and like it, turning to red in autumn. 
Its ample leafage makes even small specimens 
show up well, and it is a plant that always 
attracts attention. A little cutting into shape 
is necessary for young plants, otherwise they 
are apt to run to long shoots that get bare of 
foliage beneath, but when a nice bushy habit 
has been formed no further cutting or pruning 
is necessary beyond stopping an extra strong or 
misplaced shoot, This semi-climbing habit is 
often made use of by training the plants to 


| trellises or verandahs and similar positions, and 
| a fine plant it is for the purpose, always looking 


neat without the need of clipping, and thus 
curtailing its beauty. It does not seem 
fastidious as to soil or position, and is 
apparently quite as hardy as the ordinary form, 
though latespring frosts, 
accompanied by cutting 








generally met with, P. 
Lemoinei, is a really 
charming little shrub 
that gains hosts of ad- 
mirersevery year. Itis 
in full flower in early 
June, and the pleasing 
fragrance of the _ blos- 
soms is very different 
from that of the Euro- 
pean Mock Orange (P. 
coronarius). Philadel - 
phus Boule d’Argent is 
sure to be _ thought 
favourably of by those 
who admire double blos- 
gms, as it forms a neat, 
compact shrub that 
flowers very freely.—H. 


A fragrant plant. 
—Magnolia fuseata can 
be successfully flowered 
when not more than 
1 foot high, a peculiarity 
it shares with another 
small-growing evergreen 
species—M. pumila, a 
native of Java. The 
flowers of this are larger 
than those of M. fuscata, 
and of a cream colour 
tinged with green. They 
are also very fragrant, 











winds, will sometimes 
damage the young 
foliage. 


The Spanish 
Broom (Spartium jun- 
ceum). — Despite the 
number of _ different 
shrubs that have been 
introduced, this still 
occupies a very promi- 
nent place among hardy 
subjects whose period of 
blooming does not com- 
mence till the bulk of 
spring and early sum- 
mer-flowering shrubs are 
past. Not only is it very 
useful when the bright 
green twigs are studded 
with the comparatively 
large golden - coloured 
blossoms, but it remains 
in this condition a con- 
siderable time, as a suc- 
cession is maintained for 
weeks, The Spanish 
Broom is apt to run up 
rather tall and thin; 
hence it is not as an 
isolated specimen that 
it is seen at its best, 
but rather when asso- 
ciated with other shrubs 
which serve to take off 











especially in the even- 

ing. This Magnolia re- 

quires more heat than 

the Chinese species. 

Magnolias are notoricusly difficult to strike 
fcom cuttings, but these two can be induced to 
root without any particular trouble. The only 
other evergreen species that I am acquainted 
with is the tree-like M. grandiflora, which was 
sent to this country from North Ameriea as long 
ago as 1737 ; in fact, the three species mentioned 
above were all introduced during the last 
contury.—P. 

Raphiolepis ovata.—The name of Raphi- 
elepis japonica integerrima is by the latest 
authorities applied to this Japanese shrub, 
which is, however, very much better known and 
far more generally met with under the name of 
R. ovata. It isa slow-growing shrub that forms 
a sturdy rounded bush, clothed with very dark 
green, broadly ovate leaves, each from 2 inches 
to 3 inches long, and of a leathery texture. 
The flowers, which are borne in erect terminal 
panicles, are five-pointed, star-shaped, pure 
white in colour, and pleasantly scented. It is 
not particularly hardy, for though it will pass 
many winters without injury, yet an extra 
severe one will often cut back some of the ten- 
derest shoots. This Raphiolepis needs a fairly 
sheltered spot, for it is not sufficiently vigorous 
to hold its own with numerous strong-growing 
shrubs. Though now pretty well known, it 
cannot be called a eommon shrub; indeed, it 





The Feathery Sp'rea (S. arizfolia). 


from the fact that its bright rosy-purple blos- 
soms are borne in great profusion, and, secondly, 
it is in colour very distinct from nearly all its 
associates, whose flowers are in most cases 
yellow. It is only within the last two or three 
years that this Hedysarum has been known to 
any extent, at least in this country, though it 
has been grown for a longer period on the 
Continent. This shrub is a native of the 
Mongolian region, and was, I believe, introduced 
through the Russian botanists. Its slender 
branches are disposed in a somewhat loose, 
spreading manner, while the small pinnate 
leaves are of a greyish tinge from the profusion 
of silky hairs with whish they are clothed. The 
blossoms are freely borne in racemes 9 inches or 
10 inches long, and for two or three weeks they 
yield a good display. Owing to the loose style of 
growth of this Hedysarum, it is well suited for 
planting on the sunny portion of rockwork, or a 
group of it may be formed ina warm, open spot, 
when for a time it will be a massof bloom. Like 
many of its allies, the roots descend deeply, so 
that it is more indifferent to a dry spot than 
many shrubs. Under favourable conditions it 
will ripen seed, and can be readily increased in 
this way.—T. 

Variegated Dogwood (Cornus sibirica 
Spathi).—The common Siberian Dogwood is well 





its naked appearance. 

In this way grand flower- 

ing examples are fre- 

quently to be met with. 
The Spanish Broom is easily raised from 
seed and can be obtained at a cheap rate from 
nurseries, but large plants do not transplant 
well, for the roots are few and descend deeply 
into the ground; hence for planting, young 
plants are to be preferred. In dry, hot, stony 
soils it succeeds better than most flowering 
shrubs, but grows best in a good deep, but open 
loam.—T. 





Aubrietia Fire King.—This is a seed- 
ing from A. Leichtlini, having similar habit 
and size of flowers, but these are much richer 
in colour; indeed, the most fiery of all the 
Aubrietias I have seen. In big clumps it must 
be wonderfully effective; the colour is really a 
rich red-maroon. We need now a good pink or 
carmine of the same habit, and free blooms.— 
D. 

Rock Roses.—How lovely are these just 
now! Such a brilliant variety as Helianthemum 
coccineum makes a glorious mass of colour. A 
few good sorts make any rock-work wonderfully 
attractive. I saw H. vulgaris, pretty yellow 
flowers blooming most profusely on chalk banks 
by the roadside on one of the lofty Surrey 
downs near Dorking, but the garden varieties 
seem to thrive luxuriantly in any ordinary soil. 
—D. 
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THE GLORY PEA OF NEW ZEALAND 
(CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS). 


Tuts handsome climber, sometimes called the 
Lobster-claw-plant or the Glory Pea of New 
Zealand, should be much more often seen than 
itis. A cold greenhouse—i.e., one from which 
frost only in severe weather is excluded—suits 
it well, or a glass porch, for it is fairly hardy, 
only objecting to snow, which usually kills it, 
although it will bear many degrees of dry frost. 
The plant here figured grows in the open in 
Seuth Devon, and was photographed last April, 
being then in full bloom. The wall on which it 
extends is that of the conservatory (with hot- 
water pipes on the other side), and the plant 
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exquisite, and as the flowers are developed on 
long and stiff stems they are easily arranged in 
vases. At the present time clumps of this 
variety are amongst the brightest features of the 
hardy flower border.—D. B. C. 





NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 


GLOBE-FLOWERS are now almost over, but as 
they are a very prominent and interesting 
feature here, I take this opportunity of mention- 
ing that on 30th September, 1895, I sowed seed 
of Orange Globe, and in the early weeks of May 
1897, a number of very neat little plants were 
in bloom. The flowers were very diverse, both 
in size and shade. One was very large and 





was given the protection during the winter of a 
spare frame-light, slanted over it so as to keep 
it dry and free from snow. 
In this way, although the 
first buds were formed in 
October, they were pre- 
served through the cold 
months, and with the first 
breath of spring they ex- 
panded and covered the 
wall with rich colours, the 
blossoms being of an in- 
tense carmine-scarlet, turn- 
ing tocrimson. The frame- 
light was removed about 
the middle of March, and 
the plant has never shown 
signs of distress from the 
cold or rain since. The 
situation, however, is a 
sheltered one, facing the 
south, and being ona terrace 
the soil is well drained. The 
plant, raised from a cutting 
under a bell-glass in May 
two years ago, was planted 
in good rich soil, and when 
the frame-glass was removed 
from it in March a mulch of 
good rich soil was laid over 
its roots. The result is 
strong, dark green healthy 
foliage, with no trace of 
red-spider (the bane of this 
plant when grown in a 
heated structure), an extra- 
ordinary mass of bloom, and 
a quantity of strong yourg 
shoots formed on every side, 
which will probably con- 
tinue to produce blossoms 
throughout the summer. 
Like many another plant, 
the Clianthus is too often 
eoddled in a hot-house ; it 
is then almost impossible to 
keep it healthy and free 
from blight. A warm wall, 
with a faniieg glass shelter 
from snow, suits it far better 
apparently, and this form 
of culture in the open air is 
worth trying wherever the 
situation is fairly mild and 
sheltered. {E.R 


Lathyrus latifolius 
albus.—Few border sub- 
jects can surpass the best 
forms of this old-fashioned 
perennial Pea, whether from 
a decorative point of viewor for cutting. The true 
plant has blossoms that are both pure and very 
substantial, the flowers being produced in large 
sprays that are most useful for vase decoration. 
Both this and the rose-coloured form are 
specially adapted for trailing or training to 
trellises and similar places. We are reminded 
of a large railway embankment that each year 
is aglow with the flowers of the rose-coloured 
variety. In this place it rambles at will and 
flowers with the greatest profusion for a con- 
siderable time. 

Pyrethraum Jabilee —This is one of the 
best of the single - flowered varieties, and 
deserves a place in every garden. The colour is 
a bright shade of crimson with a yellow diso, 
the two colours contrasting splendidly, and 
either for use as a cut flower on the table during 
the day, or under artificial light, the colouring 
is strikingly vivid and effective. The form is 


| Another not so large, was a very intense shade, 


The Glory Pea of New Zealand in the open air. 


globular, colour very deep orange - yellow. 
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has pretty blue flowers, and seems to grow freely 
in various positions with scarcely any attention. 
CAMPANULA ABIETINA I have grown for many 
years, but never have I had it flowering so freely 
as this summer. It is a grand rock plant, 
clothing the surface with a dense mat of pretty 
green foliage, above which, on stems of varying 
length, the spreading bell-flowers are produced. 
They are handsome flowers of uncommon shade 
and graceful form. Myosotis lithospermifolia, in 
a shady end of a rock garden, was very pretty a 
few weeks ago, as also Myosotis rupicola, a still 
dwarfer species, and of deeper blue. They are 
very neat little Forget-me-nots, and worthy of a 
choice nook in a shady corner of the rockery. 
OMPHALODES LUCILI& is another blue flower 
of rather uncommon shade, now in bloom. It 








and the remainder which flowered were of 
various shades of yellow, and many of good 
globular form ; some have not yet bloomed. 
MECONOPSIS ACULEATA is a very beautiful 
plant now in bloom in a rather shaded nook. A 
very large clump of Adonis vernalis shelters it 
from the sun on the south side, and a broad flat 
stone keeps off the direct sunshine from the 
west. There is something very lovely in the 
tint of this exquisite Poppywort in the soft silk- 
like blue of the petals and the rich golden circlet 
of anthers. Should it prove of easy cultivation 








I think it will rapidly come into favour. 
LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM is just now very 
attractive. It isa charming rock plant where 
soil is suitable. L. Gastoni, of which I was for- 
tunate in securing a few plants, I have very 
little experience of—only one plant has bloomed. 
L. hirtum seems a neat little plant with deep 
golden-yellow flowers. L. latifolium is taller, 


From a photograph by Miss Mitchell, 
Lustleigh, South Devon. 


was planted many years ago in a rock garden, 
which can be protected in 
severe weather. Many self- 
sown seedlings have sprung 
up here and there, and 
have raised many plants 
from seed gathered and 
sown when ripe. This is 
plant which continues to 
produce flowers during 
mavy months. 

TYPHA MINIMA, in a very 
small artificial pool in a 
rock garden, is displaying 
some of its graceful little 
cat’s tails. Among alpine 
Pinks are a number of seed- 
lings raised from a variety 
which I received as 

DiantHus FiIscHERI — 
Of the correctness of the 
name I am doubtful, but of 
the beauty of the plant 
there was no doubt; the 
flowers were very large on 
very short stems. The seed- 
lings vary considerably in 
colour, from pale pink to a 
very deep shade, and in 
height from a little over an 
inchto about 4 inches. One 
plant, or group of plants 
close together, measures 
about 12 inches by 10 in- 
ches, and a few days ago I 
counted about 60 expanded 
blooms on it. 

DIANTHUS CALLIZONUS is 
just coming into bloom, 
and from seed saved last 
year I have raised half-a- 
dozen good strong plants. 
In the same rockery are 
D. glacialis, D. neglectus, 
D. Michael Foster, and D. 
Atkinsoni, but not yet in 
bloom. 

J. McWALTERS. 


Iris.—Now is a glorious 
time for the Iris. Many 
kinds are so hardy in 
Britain, and many of them 
as good as any Orchid, and 
we think more graceful in 
foliage. Their beauty is so 
well known that few people 
who care for hardy flowers 
fail to grow them, but we 
may havea thing in abun- 
dance and yet not make the best use of it— 
a very common case with those who care for 
hardy flowers. About this time last year 
we began to think of the good effect of 
putting our Irises together, and threw all the 
hardy stout kinds we could find into borders 
beside a Grass walk, with a background of tall 
Roses on a trellis made of Bamboo stakes. 
We did not expect much so soon, many 
kinds not being planted more than nine 
months ; but the result is already very beautiful. 
At the present moment the variety of colour 


is singularly charming, cere through Hee 
blues, lavenders, purples, fine yellows, dark 
rich brown-purples, and delicate whites. The 


kinds we refer to are mostly Germanica 
and allied species. Of course one can easily 
associate with these the brilliant Spanish Irises 
and so-called English Irises, which, however, 





like wet and moist soil. The kinds that do 











best are the various species grouped round the 
German Irises, which are perfectly hardy peren- 
nials, and want no care for some years at least 
after planting. The foliage alone of the very 
fine ones is worth having, especially tall kinds 
like the Golden Iris (aurea). In our climate, in 
many districts, some Irises that naturally 
inhabit the water-side in certain parts of America, 
where there is a much hotter sun than in our own 
country, thrive perfectly in our moist climate 
in borders, such as the Golden Iris, Monnier’s 
Iris, the tall I. ochroleuca, and the beautiful I. 
orientalis. 
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Asparagus and frost.—That the white 
frosts experienced last month did great harm to 
young ASPATAB UO pe generally there can be no 
doubt. Just recently I saw in one of the warm 
gardens in Surrey evidence of the injury done to 
the tops in the beds, as these were bent and 
withered. This is not, however, an unusual 
occurrence; indeed, it is evident that if the 
Asparagus-plant is naturally hardy the points of 
the succulent shoots are not so ; and it really is 
worthy of consideration whether, when in May 
the growths are pushing through and sharp 
frosts at night prevail, it would not pay to lay 
mats over the beds at night to save the shoots 
from harm. Litter would have to be raked 
off, and that could hardly be done without 
doing much harm to the shoots. A few mats 
might be put on and removed daily with little 
trouble.—D. 


S pinach.—Because so wings of this vegetable 
are of so fugitive a kind, it is not popular in the 
summer as it should be. If these sowings, 
which should be made once a month or so in 
shallow drills, drawn at 15 inches apart, were 
much more thinly made, the plants, indeed, being 
set out to from 4 inches to 6 inches apart, they 
would be less likely to bolt to flower so early 
and give far finer leafage. A well-known writer 
on gardening in a weekly paper said, in advising 
sowings now, ‘‘The round-seeded form is the 
proper one.” Evidently he does not know that 
there are round and prickly-seeded forms of all 
varieties, they differing only in the seed. Those 
who want fine Spinach should forsake the old 
Flanders variety and sow either the Victoria or 
the Long stander, both of which can be had in 
round or prickly seed. These are, if true, the 
finest Spinaches in cultivation, stand well, and 
produce giant leafage.—A. 


Rhubarb.—It is so much the practice in 
small gardens to leave Rhubarb-roots to become 
huge clusters of crowns, and also to exhaust the 
soil about them unduly, that many who treat 
this useful vegetable in this way seldom have it 
at its best. Four years should be the utmost 
limit allowed to the roots; then in the early 
autumn, as soon as the leaves have died down, 
the roots should be carefully lifted and re. 
divided, that not more than two or three crowns 
be attached to each piece of root. Then replanted 
at good distance apart in deeply-worked and 
well-manured soil, the crowns start early, and 
some light litter be placed about them will 
give that season moderate early pullings. The 
second and third years the plants may be covered 
up by tubs early, and the fourth year lifted, 
pat into a dark place to blanch the stems, and 
ater be divided as advised and replanted. 
Hawkes’ Champagne is the best early one.—D, 


a 


Bats (F. C. M.).—Let the bats alone ! They are very 
useful in thioning the numbers of various moths whose 
caterpillars are injurious to fruit-trees, etc.—W. M. 


Unsatisfactory Strawberry and 
Onion (H. A. Huntley).—From the specimen 
of phrew berry sent we think the roots must have 
been eaten by some insect pest. Wireworms 
may not be numerous, but it looks as if they were 
the culprits. The pest named is more destruc. 
tive in dry seasons and light soils than in wet 
ones, and it attacks the less vigorous varieties, 
Royal Sovereign is a stronger grower, and so 
far may have escaped. We fear wireworm is 
the c2use, as you see the roots farthest from the 
Sovereign are the worst. The Onion sent 
appears to have suffered from drought and loss 
of roots, as the plants have bulbed too quickly. 
We think they may have been much exposed or 
in a dry soil, with not enough moisture. You 
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see April was dry, and the plants suffered, 


You transplanted rather late, and doubtless 
fail to detect | 


checked 
disease, 


new growth. We 





FRUIT. 


APPLE KENTISH CODLIN. 


VARIETIES precocious in bearing and heavy 
croppers whenever the season permits are apt 


to wear out and in time become nearly or quite | 


extinct. That is what has happened to the 
Kentish Codlin. Trees of this variety are 
rarely met with nowadays, and probably could 
not be bought anywhere. This is to be regrette 1, 


Apple Kentish Oodlin. 


as it is deserving of a better fate. 
to my experience with it (under the name of 
English Codlin), trees, after they have arrived 
at a size capable of producing from one to two 
bushels of fruit, make little or no further pro- 
gress, but also seldom fail to produce excellent 
crops. Not content with fruiting on the old 
wood, the young short shoots of the previous 
summer’s growth must also usually bear fruit, 
this rendering it a difficult matter to raise fresh 
vigorous trees by grafting. On the Paradise or 
dwarfing stocks this variety is a complete 
failure, and it is only on the Crab that it can be 
grown successfully. The fruit is yellow when 
ripe, without a tinge of red, ripe about Septem- 
ber, not keeping beyond November, when the 
fruit gets greasy and soon spoils, well-flavoured, 
sub-acid, and good for cooking only. 

Kentish Codlin is also known as English 
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| Codlin, the two being synonymous, but it ought 
not to be confounded, as it has been, and still is, 
with Kentish Fillbasket. The latter is altogether 
| a different Apple. I recollect fine old trees of 
the true Kentish Fillbasket growing in an old 
orchard in Kent, these being capable of produc- 
ing 20 bushels or more of fruit in a season. In 
a young state such strong-growing varieties are 
not very productive, and that is why so few of 
them are planted now. As a consequence, the 
rising generation will not be able to direct 
attention to grand old trees of superior varieties, 
including Blenheim Pippin, Beauty of Kent, 
Winter Queening, and the like, and will com- 
pare the selfishness of the present generation of 








According | 


planters with the unselfishness of our fore- 
fathers. Why not distribute a few of the 
strong growers among the early productive 
trees, and when the latter wear out, as they 
aay do, the large trees will be at ak 
est. : 





PLANTS FOR WINTER AND EARLY 
SPRING BLOOMING. 


(IN REPLY To ‘‘ AMATEUR, KILMARNOCK.”) 


WE have had many queries relating to the 
small greenhouse so dear to amateurs, and 
which they wish to see gay throughout the 
whole year. Winter and very early spring 
are the most difficult periods with these 
houses. One can seldom keep up a suffi- 
ciently high temperature for warmth-loving 
subjects without serious risk of overheat- 
ing. Fortunately, there are several plants 
that are easily grown, and our object in 
this note is to name the same, with a few 
hints upon when and how to procure or 
propagate. 

First of all, there is the Zonal Pela~- 
gonium, one of the easiest and showiest f 
winter bloomers. Root cuttings at once, 
and grow on steadily and sturdily. You 
may also pot on a few young plants, grow- 
ing these in the open air as far as possible, 
and keeping all flower-trusses picked off. 
Should any shoots make rank growth pinch 
out the tips. Late in September house the 
plants, water fairly freely for a few days, 
and pick them over to remove the leaves 
which are sure to fail upon so complete a 
change of quarters. Now leave all flower- 
trusses, and you will have a grand show 
throughout winter and early spring. The 
plants will appreciate liquid-manures, but 
do not need much water during dull weather. 
If a warm greenhouse is kept, Bouvaidias 
grown on similar to the Zonals will be very 
useful, So, too, will Abutilons and such 
late-flowering Chrysanthemums as W. Lin- 
coln, Miss Marcheaux, and Peter the Great. 
Salvias, rooted at once and grown on rapidly, 
pinching out tips to obtain bushy speci- 
mens, will also form good winter-blooming 
plants. Arum Lilies, Genista fragrans, 
Krica gracilis and hyemalis, Dielytra specta- 
bilis, Deutzia gracilis, and Hotia japonica 
are also very reliable. 

But our correspondent’s main query is 
for plants which could be raised from seed 
now. These include Mignonette, Alonsoa, 
Cinerarias, Primulas, Forget-me-Not (cold- 
house), Eupatorium, Heliotrope, and Mar- 
garet Carnations. We can also make use 
of many bulbs, such as Ixias, Sparaxis, 
Lachenalias, Alliums, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Tritonias, etc. Winter- flowering 
Begonias and Carnations should not be 

missed, nor the deep-coloured Epiphyllum 
truncatum. Almost any of the above named 
can readily be looked up in former numbers by 
use of our index, and readers will do well to 
search back and prepare for the coming winter. 





Gladiolus Lemoinei.—This flowers about 
this time, and quickly succeeds such kinds as 
G. insignis, Colvillei albus, and others of the 
hardier race of these beautiful and useful flowers. 
Indeed, in the large border of mixed things 





these should always be included, as there are 
many varieties that are quaint. Flowering 
early, too, is a strong point, favouring a freer 
use of them. If planted as permanent subjects 
it will be best to plant quite 6 inches deep at 
first, and with a good depth of soil below they 
soon form an attractive group. 
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FRUIT, AND OTHER TREES. 


} Now is the best possible time for this most 
} important part of plant propagation. Almos 
all hard-wooded plants which form a _ well- 
developed eye or bud at the axils of their leaves, 
may be increased by budding. It is a very 
| simple operation, and depends a great deal upon 
| one or two details. The most important point 
is to hit the time when the bark from the stock, 
and also from the piece of growth it is intended 
to propagate from, will iift easily and without 
the least force. To accomplish this end, the 
sap of both plants must be in full work. As a 
| rule, the stock is ready before the bud. It is 
not absolutely necessary to use a young bud of 
the current season’s formation, but we prefer 
these to any of the previous year. 
Rosrs.—There are many stocks upon which 
we can work the Rose: Polyantha, De la Grif- 
feraie, Manetti, Brier, in both dwarf and 
standard form, or upon a branch of some in- 
ferior variety. In all cases the operation is the 
same, it being merely a matter of where to 
insert the bud. All dwarf stocks need budding 
as closely as possible upon the crown of their 
roots, and for this reason we always plant such as 
shallowas possible, drawing someof the surround- 
ing soil up to the stem, both as a support and to 
secure a moist and more easily-lifted bark when 
budding. Previous to budding the soil is re- 


moved, care being taken not to injure the bark |. 


of the stock in any way. Here it may be well to 
mention that no mutilation of the stock should 
take place a day or so previous to inserting the 
bud. Ifso, you will find it difficult to lift the 
bark smoothly, owing to the slight loss of sap 
and check toafreeflow. Itis really astonishing 
how quickly, and to what an extent, this acts. 
Standard Brier-stocks are limited to two or three 
shoulders, or branches, at the height most 
nearly approaching that we wish the stem of the 
future Rose-tree to be. Jar more depends upon 
a due preparation of the stock than would seem 
probable to any but observant growers. From 
the first all tendency to suckers should be 
checked, and the stocks kept clean and healthy 
without any encouragement towards coarse 
growth. Wedo not want a strong flush of sap 
| vhat will practically ‘‘drown” the Rose-bud, 
| while at the same time it is necessary to have a 
| flow if a good union is to be secured. It is also 
/ much better when the shoot from which the 
Rose-bud is taken can be almost as large as the 
stock it is to be worked upon. 

SELECTION OF BUDS.—This is most important. 
Choose buds frem a shoot that is a little more 
than half-ripened. Asa rule, the eyes below a 
shoot that has carried a flower are in good con- 
dition for the operation ; but if you are propa- 
gating a climber, and wish to secure the most 
vigorous growth of the same variety, then select 











Another way of budding (Fig. 3). 


your eye or bud from a vigorous, climbing 

shoot. Never bud from a weakly plant or shoot ; 
_ the more healthy and floriferous your parent 
plant is the better are the resulting Rose-trees 
| likely to be. The reason why so many really 
good new Roses are condemned as indifferent 
growers is because every available eye or bud is 
propagated. Several weak plants result, and 





PROPAGATION BY BUDDING OF ROSES, | when these are again propagated from, we very 
naturally get an inferior plant as regards vigour 
and habit of growth. It generally takes several 
seasons to get a good and much sought after 
Rose into its true constitution, this seldom 
occurring until so plentiful that a selection of 
the most healthy buds can be made. While our 
Rose-bud should be from wood of the current 
season’s growth, it must not be young and soft, 
nor must it be too far advanced towards second 
growth. If making a new break of a 4 inch, the 
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INSERTING THE BUD.—Having broken off the 
prickles, make a cut with the point of your knife 
only just penetrating the bark of the stock or 
branch, and about 2 inches long. A slight 
transverse cut at the upper end of this will aid 
you in lifting the bark with the bone handle 
specially attached to budding knives, or a thinly 
shaven piece of hard wood may be used. Lift 
gently, and with due care not to injure the 
glutinous sap or young wood beneath, raising 
both sides of bark uniformly the whole length of 
the cut, and then slip in the prepared bud from 
the upper end, beneath the square edges formed 
by the small transverse cut. Gently slide the 
bud down to the lower part of the cut. As 
before mentioned, always get the bud as nearly 
as possible to the crown of a dwarf stock, and 
as near to the main stem of a standard Brier. 
A young shoot of Brier, to be used as standard, 
may be budded in the main stem as shown in 
Fig. 1, in which instance, the French plan of 
placing two buds upon opposite sides has been 
adopted. It only remains to tie in the bud 
securely, being particularly careful to have a 
firm but not too constricting tie close to the 
eye, in order that the seat or root may be certain 
to rest upon the wood below the raised back of 
the stock. 


The same operation may be followed where 
an old or inferior Rose is growing freely, and, 
in many cases, is not only easier, but saves the 
trouble of lifting, as well’ as utilising the 
roots already established. When the bud is 
set securely, release the tie, or the natural 
swelling and growth of wood will often overgrow 
and killthe bud. Next spring when pruning cut 
back to within an inch or go of the Rose-bud, and 
confine the whole of future growth to this, when 
you will often get good results the same summer. 
and a certain show for the one following. Fig. 3 
illustrates another method sometimes followed 
with both Roses and fruit-trees, but we much 
prefer that already described more fully. The 
sole difference lies in the method of removing the 
bud. 

FRUIT-TREES.—This is practically the same as 
with Roses, and all of the above remarks apply. 
In the case of fruit-trees, and such shrubs or 
foliage trees as the Acer, Scarlet Horse Chestnut, 
Thorns, Prunus, and many others, the sole 
difference is to werk in the main stem as far 
as possible, and p’ace the bud at the height you 
wish the head of the future treeto be. Ifa bush 
or dwarf work low, as in the case of a dwarf 
Rose. 

From the end of June until the end of 
August are suitable dates for budding of all kinds 
in the open; but it may be done at any time 
under glass, provided bud and stock are in the 
right condition. 
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20 e budded upon French plan (Fig. 1). 


seat of the bud is usually too firmly fixed to the 
wood to allow of that clean and complete removal 
so necessary to a successful transference of the 
bud to any foster stock. If you will lift a 
few buds in varying growth, not necessarily 
from any expensive er particularly desirable 
variety —a shoot of wild Brier will do— 
you will soon discover what we mean. A bud 
not sufficiently forward will not show the seat 
or root prominently, asin Fig. 2. In the case 
of a Rose the seat is not so long as shown in the 
cut of a fruit-tree-bud. Again, if too forward 
in growth the seat will be torn out completely, 
and an examination of those in various stages 
will demonstrate how very necessary it is to 
have them in such a condition that the seat or 
root may rest plain upon the young wood, ex- 
posed by raising the bark from a stock or branch 
upon an inferior Rose-bush. 


REMOVING THE BUD.—Cut off the Rose-leaf 
to within half-an-inch or so of the eye at the 
axil of the leaf. Now insert a sharp knife about 
an inch above the bud and gradually increase 
the depth while you are scooping the bud out. 
Do not bring the knife quite out again after the 
bud is passed, but tear off a small strip of the 
bark below. This will greatly facilitate the re- 





Lonicera sempervirens minor.— 
This excellent climber is too seldom seen in the 
cool greenhouse, a place eminently suited to 
its well-being as also its free-flowering. Though 
quite hardy in positions not too much exposed, 








Cherry budding (Fig. 2). 


moval of the small portion of Rose-wood still 
covering the seat of your budoreye. Turn back 
the bark at the bottom, take the piece of wood 
between finger and thumb, and gently but 
smartly remove it by a slight snatch or jerk 
downwards. If your bud was in the proper 
condition you will plainly see the root of the eye. 
Now cut off the loose piece of Rose bark about 
half-an-inch below the bud, when it will be 
ready for insertion. 





it should be more frequently seen in the green- 
house. Under cultivation of this kind the plant 
seldom fails to satisfy, but the plants in the 
open are in many instances this year a failure, 
through the blight which has been so prevalent. 

A White Lelia purpurata (Birdsall, Welton).— 
The variety of Lelia purpurata alba sent is a very fine 
one ; it is certainly one of the best we have seen. Without 
geeing the plant we cannot possibly give you an estimate 


tof its value. 
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ROSES FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


Tue present month and the early part of July 
should give all kinds of Roses for decoration. 
Tiere are few gardens which cannot boast of a 
few trees, and to those who are fond of a pretty 
display on the dinner-table the use of this subject 
during the height of the flowering season should 
be appreciated as a welcome change from the 
miny other interesting subjects of the flower 
garden. Each type of the Rose has its own 
peculiar charm and beauty, and in the hands of 
those with the smallest amount of artistic taste 
the appearance of the dinner-table may be made 
pleasing. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses are certainly better 
arranged by themselves, the richness and variety 
of their colouring generally making a most 
effective arrangement for artificial light. The 
crimson and brilliant scarlet shades are seen to 
great advantage during the evening under the 
gaslight, and if these be associated with the 
toliage of the Rose nothing in the way of foliage 
for the further embellishment of the flower is 
needed. Where the supply of blossoms is of a 
limited quantity, and those of a varied colouring 
have to be used, do not mix them up 
together without regard to a proper blending 





of the cclours. A much better system with 
decorators so circumstanced is to divide the 
colours up, keeping those that pleasingly asso- 
ciate together, arranging the small tubes, vases, 
and bowls with those of similar shades together, 
and then distributing these all over the table to 
get decorative effect. The tints of colour 
peculiar to the Teas and Noisette Roses embrace 
some of the loveliest that it is possible to con- 
ceive, and these look wellat all times. For day 
use as well as for an evening display they should 
be largely used, the richly tanned foliage of 
these Roses considerably enhancing the beauty 
of such arrangements. The useful garden Roses, 
too, give the table decorator many charming 
flowers for the purpose under notice, the free 
mapner in which they are produced rendering 
their effective arrangement a very simple task. 

The Teas, Noisettes, and garden Roses if 
grown without severe disbudding may be cut in 
sprays, these larger pieces being eminently 
suited for the larger vessels on the table, and 
when cut in this way they are simply arranged, 

An important rule to observe is never to 
crowd the flowers into the various receptacles, 
but to let each flower give an account of itself. 
One or two small buds, with foliage overhanging, 
is a dainty little arrangement for small tubes, 
etc. Specimen flowers also look extremely well 
if arranged singly in these. The National 
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Rose Society has at last realised the decorative 
value of the Rose, and it is pleasing to record 
that competitions are provided for at their next 
exhibition, D. B. CRAnn. 





OHRYSANTEEMUMS. 


When to repot Chrysanthemums 
(Anxious).—This is a matter which is giving 
concern to many growers just now, and when to 
give the necessary shift into pots of larger 
dimensions is best determined in the following 
way: Plants need to be repotted when they 
have filled with roots the pots in which they 
are at present growing, and one of the first 
indications of the pots being full of roots is the 
ready manner in which the soil becomes dry. 
The usual rule is to turn the plant out of the 
pot, when the progress the roots have made is 
quickly discernible. If they are seen to have 
worked all round the ball of earth they should 
then receive a shift into pots of the next con- 
venient size. It is a great mistake to put off 
this operation, as the plant begins to 


deteriorate from the tin e the good constituents 
of the soil are used u.. 





You would, therefore, 
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quarters, and giving evidence of going ahead, do 
not delay the staking of them a day longer than 
you can help. Bamboo canesare the best, being 
both neat and very durable. They can be pur- 
chased about 3 feet 6 inches in length, and when 
firmly stuck in the garden soil they are as near 
as possible about the height best suited to the 
majority of the carly-flowering sorts. The best 
of these plants run about 25 feet to 3 feet in 
height, and one stake placed a few inches away 
from the main stem at the base will be found 
quite sufficient to secure the large number of 
branching shoots distinctive of these hardy 
garden sorts. Never tie the growths too 
tightly, but allow just sufficient room for the 
shoots to give a little with the wind pressure. 


Chrysanthemum-leaves shrivelling 
(C. 7'.).—It is difficult to determine the cause of 
your Chrysanthemum-leaves shrivelling, as they 
were in such a bad condition when received by 
us. We are inclined to believe, however, that 
the leaves of the plant of Mme. Carnot have been 
attacked by a very small caterpillar. These 
often infest the foliage of plants, and appear in 
myriads on the underside of the leaves. We 
would advice von to inspect this particular 
plant very carefully, when we expect you will 





Roses in vases on the table. 


be well advised to go over your plants at 
once, standing aside those which are ready, 
and commencing with these first. The 
remaining plants will, in the meantime, be 
making progress, so that in a short time all your 
collection will be seen to. No given date can 
be fixed for any one operation of this kind, 
everything being determined by. the condition 
of individual plants. You do net say whether 
your plants are in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, or even 
those of a smaller size, but if you are expecting 
to obtain first-class flowers late in the autumn 
your plants should be almost if not quite ready 
for their final potting. Should your aim be the 
production of useful decorative plants, either 
for cutting or for the embellishment of your 
glasshouse, 8-inch pots will be f. und best suited 
to those now in 5-inch pots, while those now in 
6 inch pots should be repotted into those 9 inches 
in diameter. We hope this is quite clear to you, 
as it is an error many amateur gardeners fall 
into in repotting their plants before they are 
ready for the operation. 


Staking early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums in the open (7. G. H.).— 
Certainly, stake your plants which are in the 
open. The boisterous winds of late have been 
very trying to those plants which were put out 
into their permanent quarters a fortnight since. 
Now that they are established in their final 








find other leaves in course of destruction. A 
good remedy is to lay the plant on its side and 
syringe the underside of the foliage with soap- 
suds, or dust the affected parts with Tobacco- 
powder. This pest is frequently seen on plants 
which are grown in a ccnfined area. To 
keep the plants in a healthy condition a good, 
open position for standing, and plenty of room 
for each one, is by far the best rule to observe. 


The summer position for the 
plants (W. S.) —Now that the plants are 
getting established in their final pots you 
certainly should see they are stood in that part 
of the garden in which they may get plenty of 
air and sun. Many growers, especially those 
with small gardens, attempt too much. Being 
a small grower with comparatively little time, 
you are wise to confine your eelection to fifty 
plants. Even a small garden may turn out a 
batch of plants of this number, and with 
examples showing high cultural skill. Select 
a position, if possible, with rows running north 
to south. Sucha position may be found in many 
gardens, especially soin suburban districts. The 
small lawn, which is usually surrounded by neat 
gravel paths, is a capital place to stand the 
plants, and the overlooking of them all through 
the growing season is thus made easy. The 
pots should be stood on boards, tiles, slates, or 
anything that will prevent the ingress of worms, 
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as this must be prevented if the plants are to be 
kept growing satisfactorily. owever, first 
erect at the ends of each row stout posts, with 
a strong stake to keep them in position. 
Stretch between the posts two rows of gatahined 
wire, one about 24 feet above the ground-level, 
and the other about 2 feet above the first line. 
With some of the taller growing sorts it may be 
necessary to fix another line still higher than 
the last one, as this becomes go valuable during 
the strong winds often experienced during 
August and September. Stand the pots 
perfectly level, or when watering your plants 
much will be lost, and one side of the ball of 
earth will often be quite dry. If the plants 
have not yet been staked carefully sharpen the 
ends of either Bamboo or Hazel stakes before 
inserting them into the soil. After tying the 
main stem of the plant to the stake, tie the 
latter very securely with strong pieces of raffia, 
oc better still, tarred twine. ‘Chis must be 
securely done, or the constant strain will cause 
the stakes to shift, and the roots to suffer 
incalculable harm. If you have not got such a 
position select some other, but there should Le 
quite 5 feet between the rows, and also leave a 
space between each pot in the row of 15 inches, 
This will enable you to tie your shoots ovt 
nicely, and ensure the wood becoming ripened 
properly. When arranging the plants in 
position it isa great advantage to place them 
according to their respective heights. Either 
commence with the shortest or the tallest plants, 
and work down to the end of each row. They 
are so much easier to manage in this way, and 
look so ee better, besides other advantages, 
D. B. . 


Stopping early-flowering Chrysan- 
hemums (Doubter).—You ask, “Shall I 
top the outdoor Chrysanthemums now?” The 
character of the early-flowering sorts is to make 
a natural break early in the season and to con- 
tinue doing so at each successive few inches of 
gcowth. It is because of this good feature that 
they are so essentially suited for hardy border 
calture. In such a position in the garden 
good plants soon attain to large dimensions and 
provide a display in the open, keeping the 
border quite gay during the usually dull period 
of mid and late autumn. Probably your plants 
were acquired late in the spring, and were sent 
by the specialist without pots, and with very 
little soil adhering to the ro.ts. Although they 
may now be established in the open border, they 
must vf necessity be later than plants accorded 
careful treatment during the early part of the 
year, and, consequently, to make up for th 
times lost by these circumstances it certainly 
would be wise to stop the plants. Just pinch 
out the point of the shoots, and this will induce 
new shoots to break away from the base of each 
leaf. Ina very short time these will make 
few inches of growth, and if your sorts are 
those which have often been recommended in 
these columns they may be left to ‘‘break ” 
naturally afterwards. If plants can now be 
obtained in 3 inch pots from any of the 
specialists, these may be put out in the open 
with the prospect of a successful future. 


Treatment of specimen Chrysan- 
themums (J. B.).—Your plants should have 
been finally potted before this, the middle to 
the end of May being generally considered the 
best time for the final shift. The composition 
of the soil for this important potting requires 
careful attention, the following component 

arts being the best: Loam (this should be 
Bcoue and broken up into piecés about the size 
of Walnuts) two parts, leaf-mould and horse- 
manure (the latter prepared as for a Mushroom- 
bed) each one part, a 3-inch potful each of bone- 
meal and some fertiliser to 1 bushel of the com- 
post. To this add asprinkling of old lime-rubble 
and burnt ashes, adding sufficient coarse sand 
to keep the soil porous. Be quite sure that all 
the ingredients are thoroughly mixed co that an 
equal distribution of each of them may be pro- 
perly done. Pots quite 10 inches or 11] inches 
ucross will be necessary if your plants are of 
large size, or, at least, promise tobe. A speci- 
men plant must on no account be starved by 
confining the roots in a pot of a smaller size 
than the measurement just given. Take great 
pains with the crocking, placing each piece 
of crock in regular and even order, and 
finishing off with a handful of small pieces, 
If good and clean 4-inch bones can be procured 


_ 
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a layer of these will be very beneficial to the 
plants when once theroots reach them, Cover the 
crooks or bones with a nice piece of decayed 
fibrous loam, first knocking out any loose soil 


there may be before fixing them in position. 
If this be not done the small soil will very soon 
block the drainage, and upset one’s plans for a 
whole season. Pot firmly, ramming the soil 
down with a wedge-shaped piece of wood, but 
avoiding at-the time any bruising of the roots, 
both on the top of the ball of earth and on the 
side of it. Those who have the convenience of 
a large frame should keep the plants there in a 
close condition for a day or two to recover from 
the check, and to give them a fresh start into 
growth. After this they may be stood out again 
in the open, and receive a thorough soaking 
with clean water. Staking should be seen to as 
early as possible, so that a neat shape may be 
made of the different plants. This is also 
necessary to keep the shoots from breaking. 
The last stopping should be done during the 
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kinds by reason of the pleasing rose-pink shade 
of colour and its freedom of blooming. Some 
large unlayered clumps are producing wondrous 
masses of flowers, the latter fully equal to those 
of last year’s layers. 





SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 


THOUGH hardy in a few of the more favoured 
districts of this country, this Solanum does best 
in the greenhouse. One thing in its favour is 
that when grown as a roof or rafter plant, the 
foliage not being dense, the light is in no way 
obstructed, a desirable feature in a climbing 
plant. Planted out in a bed of good rich loam 
and given plenty of head room, it may be had 
in flower for six months at a time, and by pincl- 
ing itcan be had in flower at Christmas, when 
its pure white flowers will be found valuable for 
cutting, being light and elegant in appezrence. 
Under glass, especially when shaded, the flowers 
are pure white, but outdoors they are often 


Solanum jasminoideg, 


third or fourth week in June, when the shoots 
must be allowed to go on unrestricted to the 
terminal bud in almost every instance. Look 
carefully after the watering, and when the pots 
are full of roots commence feeding. Soot-water 
should be first used, following this at intervals 
with manures of a different kind. On hot days 
a good syringing in the evening will be highly 
beneficial to the plants, and assist to keep the 
foliage fresh and clean. If during the autumn 
the weather be very wet, a sprinkling over the 
soil of some approved fertiliser should be given. 
We have good reason to believe you will be 
successful if you pay attention to the details 
given in this reply. ~ 





Carnation Raby Castle.—Among good 
and free- flowering border kinds this is perhaps 
one of the most uzeful and pleasing. It is of 
such a free growth, so very hardy and enduring, 
that no wonder it is among the most popular 
kinds that are grown. It is not a show flower, 
because of its cut edge, though it is really of 


greater value than dozens of thé more formal 


tinged with bluish-mauve. Itis very euject to 
the attacks of green-fly—at least, when grown 
under glass, for although usually so grown, it is 
hardy in mild localities, flourishing out-of-doors 
against a south wall and flowering freely. 





The Paddington Pink.—This is an old 
and very sweet-scented variety of a reddish-pink 
colour, with the usual dark blotch at the bases 
of the petals. It is a delightful garden variety, 
and once was largely grown, as also was the old 
Anne Boleyn variety, rather deeper red in 
colour. The flowers are of nice size, do not 
burst their pods, and are most profusely borne, 


Linaria pallida.—I saw this little creep- 
ing Toad Flax growing into a big carpet at 
Great Bookham the other day. The flowers sra 
of a pale blue colour, and dotted freely all over 
the green leaf carpet. The plant is a capital 
thing for rock-work, but should be kept well in 
bounds. It can be increased by division with 
rapidity... 
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is much variety of colour, and the flowers are pretty. 


” 

GARDEN WORK. Carnations are now showing flower-buds. These are some- 
— times thinned to obtain fine blooms, but whether thinned 
Conservatory. or not Carnations are always beautiful. Mulch Gladioli 


and stake the spikes to keep them in an erect position. 


Climbers and basket-plants will now be a special feature 
in lofty housa3. -Passion-flowers in variety, Tacsonias, 
Mandevilla suaveolens, Solanum jasminoides, Plumbago 
capensis, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Noisette Roses, and Ivy 
‘‘Geraniums” are all useful for clothing haked places, 
pillars, walls, etc. Ivy ‘‘Geraniums” are charming 
things for baskets, and the new yellow Nasturtium 
Coolgardie is a nice thing for basket work or associated 
with Fireball. For large baskets Lophospermum scandens 
raised from cuttings is very effective for cool, light houses. 
Fuchsia procumbens is a pretty little plant for covering 
the sides of the basket, some of this plant occupying the 
centre. Baskets of Achimenes, when well filled, require no 
other plant to make good deficiencies, as the young plants 
may be inserted all over the sides and bottom of the 
basket. Epiphyllums flower well in a warm conservatory 
in winter, and after the growth is finished they may be 
moved to a cool-house in summer to ripen. I have had 
them outside for a month in the hottest part of the 
summer, and they flourished all the better for the 
exposure. Must be housed before the autumn rains set 
in. Hardwooded plants which made their growth early 
may be placed outside in a partially shaded spot on a bed 
of coal-ashes. Roses in pots which have done flowering 
should be plunged outside. Other hardy plants which 
have been forced—and the list of hardy plants suitable 
for forcing is a long one—will now have completed 
their growth, and will be better outside plunged in ashes 
or ina reserve bed kept for such work. The earliest sown 
Ovclamen will soon be ready for 5-inch pots, but it is best 
to let the pots get pretty well filled with roots before 

iving them larger pots. They willdo all the better for 
it. All of these, including Primulas and Cinerarias, will 
do better now in cold-frames on a deep bed of ashes. 
They do best shaded from the midday sun. If there is no 
shady spot available turn the frames round to the north, 
and sprinkle a little lime-wash over the light just to break 
the rays of the sun. The exhibitor must have a north- 
house to keep things back. I have had Heaths and other 
plants under north wall and covered with spare lights for 
several weeks in good condition. 


Stove. 

Continue to take cuttings of Poinsettias until a sufficient 
stock has been secured. The early-struck plants may be 
shifted into 5-inch pots, and as soon as the roots work into 
the new soil the plants may be moved toacloseframe. No 
artificial heat will be required now, unless the weather 
be unusually cold for young stuff, as by keeping the frame 
or pit close a sufficiently high temperature can be main- 
tained for healthy growth, and it is robust, hardy growth 
that is required. Train the summer-flowering creepers to 
prevent the shoots grasping each other. If the growth of 
Allamandas gets entwined together with other things it 
will be difficult to put things right. Gesnera cinna- 
barina and its varieties are charming things in winter, and 
the scaly tubers should be shaken out and started now in 
pans of peat, sand, and leaf-mould in a warm, close pit. 
Strike leaf cuttings of Saintpaulias and variegated 
Begonias. These are coming into favour again. A stock 
can easily be worked up from the foliage by Jaying them 
on pans of sandy peat, cutting the mid rib of the leaves in 
several places, and pressing the leaves down to the soil, 
and weighting them with small stones or in some other 


way. 
















































Harly Vinery. 

The {Grapes will now be ripe if forced fairly early, and 
ifrequired to hang Jong it may be necessary to shade a 
littla to keep the house cool; but a good deal will depend 
upon the position of the house. It may also be necessary 
to cover the ventilators with canvas to keep out birds, 
flies, bees, and other depredators. A covering of long 
litter over the border will keep down dust. If a broom 
or rake is used in the house with the pretence of cleaning 
up, dust will be raised that will settle on the Grapes and 
spoil their appearance. Air will be left on night and day 
now. Sub-laterals, if not too numerous, and the Vines are 
carrying a heavy crop, may be left to themselves a bit. 
As a rule, Vines carrying a heavy load of ripe fruit have 
ceased to make wood before the Grapes are fully ripe 
beyond a stray shoot or two. It will be bad if much late 

rowth is made, as it will encourage late rooting, which 
is better avoided. 


Cucumbers without Ventilation. 


Abundance of moisture will be required, and a thin 
shade during the hottest part of the day: The ther- 
mometer will during a hot day rise to 100 degs or higher ; 
but when this figure is reached, more moisture, either 
through the hose or on the floor, is needed, and this 
moisture softens the heat and fills the house full of vapour, 
and the growth under such conditions is very rapid. 
Plant Cucumbers and Tomatoes in spare houses and pots. 
They will come in useful. 


Window Gardening. 


The plants most commonly met with at country shows 
are Begonias, Zonal ‘‘Geraniums,” Musk, Fuchsias, and 
Balsams. Occasionally a Cactus is produced, and a well- 
flowered Cactus carries weight. Ferns, also, are usually 
grown, and are better done than flowering plants. These 
may be repotted now, if necessary. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Now that the beds are all planted, more attention can 
be given to the routine work. MHeliotropes, when planted 
ia masses, should be pegged down close to the ground to 
get the ground covered speedily, and then when the shoot 
assumes an erect position there is a level mass of flowering 
shoots. Itis generally necessary to peg down a second 
time to obtain a perfectly even mass. Verbenas, Ager- 
atums, Petunias, and other plants of loose, straggliog habit 
sould be treated in the same way. The autumn-sown 
annuals have been very bright, but will soon be past their 
bast. When cleared off their places may b2 taken by 
Asters, Stocks, Salpiglossis, and Phlox Drummondi. The 
Salpiglossis makes a charming patch in the border; there 

einen eas kag ae as a eS a 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
te later than ts here indicated with equally good 
result 


Any Veta which requires support should have stakes 
place 

should be tied as often as is necessary. 
grown for exhibition, in addition to the central stake four 
others will be required, and should be at equal distances 
apart, and the same from centre stake to support side 
shoots 
be freely thinned. There is yet time to sow Pansies. Prick 
off Hollyhocks and other seedling hardy plants. 


treatment most suitable 
but it wants a good deal of working, and the times must 
be rightly chosen, as nothing can be done unless the 
surface is wet, and badly worked clay land cannot do its 
best in the production of crops. 
worked, but it must be mulched in hot, dry weather. 
Watering such land unless something is done to check 
evaporation is labour in yain. 
require a good deal of nourishment, both in the shape of 
mulch and liquid-manure. 
a month ago will now be breaking away again, and will 
come in for a late supply. Young plantations produce 
heads later than old ones. The plants on weak Asparagus- 
beds should be allowed to grow, and have liquid-manure. 
Salt is good on porous soil, but not on heavy land. 
must be kept down. 
need very frequent attention. We have generally obtained 
a good set at this time of year without setting the blooms 
artificially, as the ventilation is as perfect as it can be. The 
end of June is agood time to sow the maincrop of Turnips 
for autumn and early winter use. 
good hardy variety. Chirk Castle Black Stone is also first- 
rate or standing the winter when sown about the middle 
of July. 
is difficult to beat the Walcheren for any season when true. 


thereto in good time. Dahlias and Hollyhocks 


Where Dahlias are 


To obtain fine blooms of Dahlias the buds must 


Fruit Garden. 
When the Peaches are gathered in the early house give 


the trees a thorough wash with the hose or engine, and 
give free ventilation ; see also that the roots, especially if 
the borders are inside, are in a thoroughly moist con- 
dition. 
fruit. 
Dymond will come on in succession now without much 
forcing. 
about the same time under like conditions. It is important 
to fully expose the fruit to give colour, even, if necessary, 
thinning a leaf or two for that purpose. 
house trees in pots must be well nourished, and if they 
were crowded when first taken into the house some of the 
late Plum-trees may be plunged outside to give room in 
the house. Cherries in pots, from which the fruit has been 
gathered, may be taken outside. 
be freed from insects either by washing or by using dry 
powder. 
tender foliage. 
there is no advantage in excessive application. 
time the slightest puff is sufficient to destroy either green 
or black-fly. 


The trees in second house are now ripening their 
Hale’s Early, Early York, Royal George, and 


Lord Napier and Humboldt Nectarines will ripen 


In the orchard- 


Peaches on walls must 


It has been said that Tobacco-powder injures the 
Possibly it may if used in excess, but 
Used in 


Vegetable Garden. 


The vegetable gardener must study the soil to find the 
Heavy land will grow fine crops, 


Porous land is easily 


Globe Artichokes will 


The plants that were cut over 


Weeds 
Tomatoes, both indoors and out, will 


Veitch’s Red Globe is a 


Sow Walcheren Cauliflowers for autumn use. It 


Winter Greens should be planted as opportunity offers. 
Broccoli will come in well after the Early Strawberries or 
Early Potatoes, and it is better not to dig the ground. 

E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WHEE’S WORK. 


Extracts yrom a Garden Diary. 


June 213t.—Gathered early green Long Pod Beans. Plan- 
ted out Basil that had been raised in heat on south border. 
Sowed Borage for succession. Shifted on half-specimen 
plants of Ryecroft Surprise Ivy Pelargonium; makes a 
good specimen and flowers well in winter. Planted out 
seedling Begonias. Thinned Tacsonias and other free- 
growing climbers in conservatory. Planted a frame 
with Oapsicums. Planted out Broccoli of various kinds. 
Cut Box-edgings in kitchen garden. 

June 22nd.—Gathered Early Peas of various kinds, 
Chelsea Gem might have been gathered several days ago; 
William Hurst not much behind. Early Horn Carrots are 
being drawn from frames or bed of leaves of a good 
usable size. Sowed Early Horn Carrots and Parsley on 
warm border. Thinned Beet to 10 inches apart. Sowed 
Radishes and Lettuce on north border. Put in cuttings 
of Asparagus plumosus, nanus, and tenuissimus in propa- 
gating-house. Shifted on Fuchsias for late blooming. 
Added another tie to Carnations, Dahlias, and Hollyhocks. 


June 23rd —Cut Early Cauliflowers under hand-lights 
from autumn-sown plants. Plants raised in heat in 
January are turning in. Planted out Autumn Giant, 
sown the same time under glass. Digging Myatt’s Ashtop 
and Early Puritan Potatoesin open quarter. Old Ashtop and 
Sharpe’s Victor were dug in warm border in front of forcing- 
house on June lst. Gathered Early Ruby Tomatoes 
planted under glass early in February; Ham Green 
tavourite and Freedom just colouring. Planted out 
Salvias and Eupatoriums intended for winter flowering, 
to be potted up in September. Top-dressed Oucumbers. 
Sowed more Primulas and Oinerarias. 


June 24th.—Sowed Pansies. Planted out early-struck 
Pinks. Potted Chrysanthemums in flowering-pots intended 
for November flowering. Put in outtings of tops for 
flowering later in 6-inch pets. Pegged down Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, and other plants of trailing habit in beds. 
Sowed Hollyhocks in open ground, also Forget-me-nots. 
Pricked off hardy Primulas and Polyanthuses raised in 
boxes. Moved Azaleas from greenhouse to a sheltered 
place outside Made a group of Palms and Ferns in a 
sheltered glade in the grounds. 


June 25th —Gathered Paxton Strawberries on raised 
border in the open air. Might have gathered Noble a 
little earlier from same site, but the flayour is not liked. 
Gathered French Beans from cold pit, started on bed of 
leaves. Finished thinning main crops of Carrots and 
Onions. Sowed Laxton’s Supreme Peas and Negro Long 
French Beans. Potted off cuttings of Poinsettias and 
shifted firm-struck plants into 5-inch pots. Places early- 





for winter flowering. 
Planted out Celeriac in rows on well-manured ground, the 
rows being 2} feet apart. 
plants. 
die. Pricked off seedling Ferns in boxes, chiefly Adian- 
tums and Pterise3. 
up the stems and inserted the cuttings in sandy peat in 
brisk het-bed. Planted out more Brussels Sprouts. 


for insertion 8. 


flowering Pelargoniums outside to ripen wood. Thinned 
buds on Hybrid Perpetual Roses, Oleared away suckers at 
same time. 

June 26th.—Shifted Zonal Pelargoniums into 5-inch pots 
Now on coal-ash-bed outtide. 


Mulched and watered the 
Hoed weeds everywhere; sun bright, weeds soon 


Out down several old Dracwnas. Cut 





RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 

ould be maby and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query t3 sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
weries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tasue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
weli be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and titie placed 
agawnst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so injinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the lecalities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they apreared. 


Importantto Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments, Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there ts as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 


8i8—An old adage.—Would you oblige me by 
giving me a pretty full explanation of this couplet, which 
I have seen given as an old adage?—‘‘ A cold May, and 
windy, makes a fat barn and findy.” Please to inform me 
why it should do so !—DUMBLEDOWN, 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
showld they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


849—Carnations unsatisfactory (W. J. R.).— 
The plants will grow out of their disorder. Nothing 
really wrong with them. Due to cold winds. 

850-Sowing Anemone-seed (Mapperton).—Sow 
at once in pans or boxes of light sandy soil in a cold-frame. 
Rub them thoroughly in dry sand to part the seeds, and 
sow sand and seed together. 

851—Curious Grape Hyacinth (A. B. Moore).— 
The flower is quite normal; it is Muscari comosum 
monstro3sum, or the Feather Grape Hyacinth. It shows 
the characteristic feature alluded to. 

852—Unsatisfactory Radishes (South Devon) — 
In all probability your Radishes are upon too loose a soil. 
Rich and rather firm soil is needed for this salad, more 
especially so the round and Olive-shaped kinds. 

853—Peaches unsatisfactory (Rocand Richard- 
son).—Your Peach-trees have suffered from cold winds, 
and probably frost during the middle of May. A very 
large number of trees in the southern counties are badly 
affected in a similar way. 

854—Peach-leaves diseased (Lady P.).—We 
are sorry to say there is no remedy unless one can secure 
against the extreme changes of temperature experienced 
during the last two weeks of May. It is caused by the 
check from cold winds and frost. 

855—Tomato-plants unsatisfactory (A. B.).— 
The entrance to cellar would not cause the deformity. 
Probably want of air would be the cause—that is, too close 
an atmosphere at night or extremes of cold; the foliage, 
too, is near, probably touching, the glass. 

856—Black Currant flowers not setting 
(Mapperton).—We have no doubt the late frosts of both 
this year and last are the cause of the failure with Our- 
rants. It cannot be the pruning or immature wood as the 

blossoms are borne freely. 


857—Dividing greenhouse (Chrysants).—We are 
not sure we quite understand your query, but oiled 
canvas would keep in a large amount of heat. In so small 
a space as you mention, why not have a small frame, with 
removable lights, over a portion of the warmest border? 


858—Peach unsatisfactory (An Ignorant Con- 
nemara Woman).—The first reason is overcropping, ard 
your gardener is quite right in wishing to thin them out. 
Secondly, 90 degs. is too high, and if you cannot avoid 
this you must afford some slight shade—a very slight ore 
will be ample. 


869—Unsatisfactory Roses and Clematises 
under giass (£. 7. )—You keep your atmosphere 
much too dry for Roses and Olematises, They are also 
badly affected by red-spider, and parched up. Read our 
notes on Rose pests in the issue for May 22nd, and follow 
the advice there given. 

860—Vine suckers (Ff. H. Mountstkoens).—We 
cannot undertake to name a Vine from a leaf only, and 
especially from such a small and withered specimen ; nor 
unless we knew the variety, could we say whether suitable 
for a cold-house or not. They certainly would not bear 
next year unless very strong. 
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861—Vine-leaves (J. C. H.).—The Vine-leaves sent 
appear to have been ‘“‘scalded ’—i.e., a great increase of 
temperature from sun-heat and the foliage too damp at 
the same time. You must ventilate a little earlier when 
foliage is so damp and a sudden spell of bright sunshine 
sets in. Very many subjects have been spoilt through 
this cause. 


862—Blighted Peach-leaves (H. Bromet).—The 
spell of very cold weather, both of keen winds and frosts, 
that prevailed while young leaves were first breaking, is 
the sole cause of your Peaches curling up and appearing 
as if attacked by an insect or blight. It often happens, 
but we have seldom seen it so bad and general as in the 
present season. 


863—Unsatisfactory Tomatoes” (Ezhibitor).— 
You will do well to read ‘‘Garden Work” weekly. This 
will give you full details on culture. See last week’s notes 
in GARDENING We cannot find space for an article this 
week on both subjects We think you do not keep your 
Cucumbers warm enough, and do not give the Tomatoes 
sufficient air. 


8t4i—Barly Cabbage (Forester).—We think you 
must be wrong as regards your date—we mean month for 
sowing. July not June is the proper month, and as regards 
date so much depends upon locality and district. Krom 
the 10th to the 20th is a good date. We would say about 
15th July in your district. June would be too early. The 
majority of plants would bolt sown so early. 


865—Failing of Begonia tuber (Kerry).—Your 
tuber of Begonia is completely perished or dead, either 
from old age, extra drought ut some time, or perhaps a 
drip of cold water where stored. It is no disease or bad 
treatment, as evidenced by the others doing so well. 
There are sure to be some failures among plants, and we 
cannot define in what way you may have erred with this 
one. 


866—Brown Beurre Pear unsatisfactory 
(Anzious).—As this is an annual occurrence it is not 
likely to be frost each year. You do not say what soil it 
is in, but it is very evident your soil and position are not 
suitable for this variety. If a rich and not too heavy soil, 
try Louise Bonne of Jersey or Williams’ Bon Chrétien. 
qe a good croppers, and more reliable than Brown 
Beurré. 


867—Coleuses for show (Constant Reader ).—Treat 
the Coleus plants by placing them in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. A heated frame or pit is very suitable 
where they may be placed close to the glass to prevent 
them from being drawn. If the plants are well rooted a 
little stimulant should be afforded once a week to en- 
courage their growth. Keep all long shoots pinched back 
to form a shapely plant. 


868—Plants near Poplars (4. M. S.).—Few 
plants, especially small or weakly-growing subjects, can 
thrive near the hungry roots of the Poplar. All the plant 
fcod is absorbed by these quick-growing trees. Elms and 
other quick growers have much the same effect. If you 
feed the smaller plants the Poplar-roots will encroach and 
rob them at once. You must persistently cut back and 
grub the roots where other plants are wanted. 


869—Getting rid of tree (Duandilis).—Anything 
sufficiently powerful to killa tree s9 full of vitality as yours 
would naturally have a most injurious effect upon other 
subjects. Why not dig it up thoroughly and replace the 
tiles, if it must be destroyed? If you only dug down to the 
crown of roots, and removed that, it might have the 
desired effect. You leave us entirely in the dark ag to 
what tree it is, so that we can give no definite advice. 


870—Treatment of wild Cherries (South 
Devon).—Certainly you could bud or graft the wild 
Cherries. In this issue an illustrated article upon 
pudding appears; grafting we treated upon in the issue 
for April 27. It would be better to lift some of the Cherries 
next autumn, and graft the following spring; but you can 
bud now without any mutilation of the stocks, and lift 
next season, or allow them to remain upon the lawn as 
you may elect. 


871—Begonia-leaves (Constant Reader ).—Begonias 
must not be kept outside when required for exhibition, as 
the wind and sunshine will certainly spoil them. We advise 
you to stand the plants in a greenhouse or a warm frame, 
and keep lightly shaded from the strong sunshine. 
Begonias when required for exhibition require a little 
encouragement in the way of artificial heat. A tempera- 
ture of not less than 50 degs. should be maintained by 
aight, especially at this time of the year. 

872—CJimbers for roof and sides of con- 
servatory (Nemo).—In our issue for May 1, page 126, 
we name several climbers suitable for your purpose. 
Others may be found in Acacia dealbata, Allamanda 
Williamsi, Bougainvillea glabra, Clematis indivisa lobata, 
Habrothamnus elegans, Passiflora Eynsford Gem, and 
such Roses as W. A. Richardson, L’Idéal, Bouquet d’Or, 
Climbing Perle des Jardins, Climbing Niphetos, Mme. 
Chauvry, Mme. Abel Chatenay, and Lamarque. 


873—Treatment of Calceolarias (Constant 
Reader).—We advise you to pot the Oalceolarias on at 
once into 5-inch pots, and place them in a cold-frame 
where they may obtain plenty of light and sufficient air 
during the day. They do not require a rich mixture of 
soil—loam, leaf-soil, and alittle sand being essential. When 
the plants are well rooted give a little artificial-manure in 
the way of cow-manure, soot-water, and keep them grow- 


ing in the same size pot until required for flowering. 


874—Weeds on lawns and paths (C.J. S.).— 
If the Groundsel in the lawn is too thick to pull up without 
damaging the lawn, clear the ground of both the weeds 
and Grass, and give a trenching, and leave it vacant for 
the summer, checking the weeds as they appear. After 
the ground has been trenched a slight dressing with nitrate 
of soda will also help to check the weeds. It will be advis- 
able for you to use a good weed-killer for the paths, and 
the correct directions are sent withit. Oarbolic-acid we 
do not recommend, as it is very unpleasant to use, and 
requires special care. 

875—Tomatoes diseased (Knock Chilver).—The 
leaves sent are affected with the disease known as Cladis- 
porium fulvum. This is assisted in its spread by a low 
temperature and an atmosphere that is moist. It is rarely 
£0 bad that the crop of fruit becomes spoiled, and not often 
touches the leaves so early in the season as in your case. 


which induces a soft growth. Your pit, again, may be 
sunk low in the ground. This would prevent air moving 
among the leaves to a great extent. You donot say if fire- 
heat is applied. If not, it will be an easy matter to quite 
eradicate the disease. It will be advisable, however, to 
give abundance of air night and day, and be particular to 
water the plants in the morning. Encourage surface 
roots by a top-dressing of soil in which mortar-rubble forms 
a part, and favour a sturdy rather than a gross growth. 

876-Making pond (Miss R.).—You do not give us 
any idea of the nature of your soil, and thisis a great 
factor in pond-making. We would suggest that you get 
a plasterer to cement or concrete the bottom in the form 
of a basin. It would be safer; but you will have to 
provide some supply against evaporation, either by natural 
water draining into it, or by an artificial supply. You could 
plant Ferns, Iris, etc., around the edge, allowing the roots 
to ramble over into the water at will. A few thick turves 
of loam laid over the edge will secure this, and at the 
same time take away the artificial appearance. 


877—Various queries from Bexhill (4. F. B.). 
—You might lift the Irises carefully and water when re- 
planting, but we fear they would not flower the next 
season. Irises should remain in one position several years 
to see them at their best. Anemones may be lifted and 
dried off steadily, planting again in November, after the 
Ivy-leaf ‘‘ Geraniums” are lifted. Send us a frond or two, 
and also a rhizome of your Hare’-foot Fern. You may 
cut the double Wallflowers down at any time, but if very 
good, we would root a few cuttings of young growth in 
a cool-frame, and use these plants next autumn. 

878—Salads (Anzious).—You will do well to study a 
good seed catalogue. Lettuce, both Cos and Cabbage are 
essential. Celery also is a strong point. Small Onions, 
Mustard and Cress in variety, Globe Beetroot (and 
Oucumbers, not too coarse). Tomatoes are good, both 
yellow and red, also in various forms. You give us no idea 
as to season (you say this year) when you intend to show, 
so we are unable to give varieties. We have seen as many 
as thirty shown, including Radishes and things not often 
seen. Oa the other hand, there is no merit in mere variety 
if the quality is poor. Better show a good half-dozen than 
twenty poor kinds, 


879—Treatment of Lily of the Valley 
(Novice).—If you leave your Lily of the Valley undisturbed, 
and feed well with liquid-manures, also mulchings during 
winter, the crowns will soon become strong enough to 
bloom freely. To makesure of a bed in full flower, lift in 
autumn and select the stoutest and plumpest crowns. 
These will all produce a spike next season. Plant closely, 
and treat as before. Your bed has evidently gone to 
growth instead of forming flowering crowns, but will soon 
do so now that the whole of the ground is occupied. We 
know of beds that have been in the same spot for scores of 
years, and yet are most satisfactory. 

880—Tomato-plants sickly (Constant Reader).— 
Your plants are attacked by the Tomato-blight. Spray 
with Bordeaux-mixture, or make up the following, and use : 
Dissolve 4 lb. of copper sulphate (obtained from any 
chemist) in 2 gallons of cold water. Damp and slake 
4 lb of quicklime, well stirring this into § gallon of soft 
water. Pour this milk of lime into the copper solution, 
keeping the whole well on the move for a short time. 
Mix in an earthenware or wooden vessel, and use within 
twenty-four hours. Spray a few plants, and if no harm 
results in two or three hours apply at the same strength to 
the whole of those affected. The mixture must be kept 
wellstirred. Give liquid-manure in preference to animal 
manures. 


881—-Exhibiting Pink Carnations and 
Picotees (Pink) —You ask, how are these flowers 
judged? Inthe case of the Carnation, size is, of course, 
an important consideration, and must therefore be always 
observed. Colour and markings are, if anything, more 
important than size. Selfs should be pure, rich, bright 
and clear in colour, and the more these points are intensi- 
fied the better. These considerations affect the flake, 
bizarre, Picotee, as well as the fancy sorts also to some 
extent. However, in this case, clearness and evenness of 
stripes or markings is equally important. Form, too, 
requires considerable attention, beauty or evenness is 
essential in high class flowers. An exhibition flower should 
have round and thick or shell-like petals, evenly arranged 
all around; it should also be full and as circular as 
possible. 


882—Judging Pansies (Gem).—As you do not state 
the type of Pansy you intend to exhibit, we are somewhat 
at a loss to advise you ‘‘ how are the best Pansies judged 
at flower-shows?” We do not think you mean the Tufted 
Pansy flowers, so give you the essential points which 
judges should consider when determining the merits of any 
one exhibit or merit of an exhibit of the Fancy Pansy. 
The points are: (1) Good smooth bloom and as nearly 
circular as possible ; (2) Each bloom should possess plenty 
of substance ; (3) The outer edge should be clean cut, 
solid, dense, circular blotch; (4) Neat, clear, bright 
eye, without rays or suffusion, and exactly in the centre of 
the flower; (5) Novelty and variety in colour; (6) Size 
from 2 inches to 3 inches in diamster. Razged or notched 
edges, crumpled florets, indistinct and irrezular blotches, 
are considered blemishes. ; 


883—Replanting herbaceous plants in July 
(Melancholia ).—As you have to leave in July or August, 
you may safely remove Ponies, Auriculas, Poppies, 
Funkias, Larkspurs, and Ohristmas Roses. Of course, 
you would be moving them some two months or so before 
the proper time; but we think if you were to lift them 
with a good ball of earth, and carefully and without deiay 
transplant in their new quarters, you would get safely 
through your trial. We should be disposed to shade them 
artificially for some time, especially if the weather be hot 
and dry. They should never be allowed to get dry, and 
we have good reason to believe you would save your 
favourites. The Tritomas (Kniphofias) you would 
experience greater difficulty with, as they would be 
developing their flower-spikes at the time of removal. 
You might, however, remove them without losing the 
plant; but the flowers would be useless this year. The 
same rule also applies to some of the Lord Penzance Sweet 
Briers. You could shift them at the time you name, but 
would run considerable risk. The only chance you have 
is to lift the plants with plenty of soil on them, and shade 
until they may be exposed without seriously feelimg the 


Probably you use too much animal manure in-the soil, ! effects of it. 


884—Cowslip in Devonshire.—I have heard 
lately that the Oowslip does not grow in Devonshire. Will 
you please tell me if this is so, as I thought it was to be 
found in every part of England ?—A. M. 8. 


** The Cowslip is a general English wild flower, and 
found in Devonshire as well as the Primrose. It te 
particularly plentiful in Susseaw and Kent. 


885—Vines.—I possess three Vines in my garden, and 
Iam anxious to have a young one from each. Will you 
kindly tell me how and when to start, so that I may be 
able to procure one.of eachf—AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 10 
GARDENING. 

*,* Insert buds or eyes of ripened wood in the early 
spring or late autumn. An wlustrated article on the 
subject will appear in due course. 


s8s6—The White Wistaria.—Would Wietaria 
sinensis alba grow in a very damp situation? The 
ordinary kind is succeeding fairly well on one side, but the 
other side gets a great deal of droppings from a faulty rain- 
water spout ?/—Miss R. 

** We are afraid the White Wistaria, which is less 
hardy and vigorous than the ordinary kind, would not 
succeed satisfactorily in the position mentioned. It 
requires @ rather warm, sunny positron. 


ss7—Trees not breaking after pruning.— 
Last autumn I planted some dwarf bush Apple-trees, and 
in the spring shortened the young wood one-half and one- 
third. { notice they have not broken asI should wish 
What can I do to make them break lower down ?—BgE. 


*.* Of course, your bush-trees had more than one branch 
or stem, as shown in your sketch. If not, you should have 
cut back harder. A newly planted tree seldom breaks very 


strong until late in the season of the first summer. You 
will probably get lower breaks later on. 
888—Pinching back Plumbago.—Will you 


kindly tell me whether young plants getting rather 
straggling and lanky should be pinched back or not ?— 
DERBY. 

*,* Ves: cut them back rather hard after flowering, or 
about half way if not strong enough to bloom yet. 


s8s9—Juhbilee Roses.—I am told that a particular 
sort of Rose will be worn at the Jubilee. Will anyone 
tell me if single or double Roses are suitable, also the 
colour 7—ARCHIE LEY. 


** We have never heard of this suggestion. 


890—Cutting a Laurel-hedge.—Please inform 
me in your next issue what is the correct season of the 
year for cutting a Laurel-hedge ?—LAvRELS. 


*.* We prefer to do this in March, when new growth is 
soon made, and bare places quickly hidden. 


891—Fruiting Passion-flower.—I havea fruiting 
Passion-flower (Passiflora edulis) in my Graps-house, the 
flowers of which drop off as soon as they open. Can you 
kindly tell me the reason and oblige? The Grapes in the 
same house are doing splendid.—F. G. G. 


** We have always found this a free fruiter, and can 
only suggest your plant ts dry at the roots. It may also 
be that the petals are merely falling after the flowers are 
set for fruit. You give us very little informaticn. 


802—-Manuring Strawberries.—I want to know 
would it do to put some rather fresh horse-manure round 
all the Strawberry-plants now, asI notice in last week’s 
paper it says they require so much moisture? Would it 
make the fruit swell and be finer? All the suckers have 
been removed.—Miss R. 

*,* It is too late to place manure, and especially such as 
jresh horse-droppings, around fruiting Strawberries. 
Water freely with liquid-manures between the rows, not 
into the crowns of the plants, and then place a layer of 
short straw, cowrse hay, or old lawn clippings beneath the 
fruit. The feeding roots of Strawberries ae not near the 
crowns, but you cannot assist with crude manures so late 
in the season and have tempting fruit. 


s93—Treatment of clayey garden.—I have 
just recently taken a house in Tottenham. I find the 
ground at the back, which is 100 feet Jong, is one mass of 
clay. Would you be so kind as to tell me what I can do 
with it to make it fit for anything ?—OLay. 


*,* Either burn some of the clay or add lime or soot, 
wood and other ashes, light stable-manure, decayed-leaves, 
and road sidings. Anything, in fact, to make it less 
adhesive and supply more plant food. We could answer 
more to the point did we know what you wish to grow ; 
some subjects like @ stiff soil. 


894—Diseased Hydrangea.—I enclose leaf of 
Hydrangea. Kindly say what is the nature of the disease 
upon it. Several different kinds of plants in my green- 
house are similarly affected. House is a lean-to, 14 feet 
by 10 feet, which is very damp and sunless. Please say if, 
in your opinion, too much damping of the floors and stages 
would be likely to cause this?—J. E.B B. 

** Damping would not affect the leaves in this way. 
It is simply the result of neglect to keep plants clean from 
aphis. Their deposits are sticky, and every particle of 
dirt and dust sticks to the foliage. You must wash well, 
and get rid of the aphis. 


895—Vegetables for exhibition.—Can you tell 
me which six of the following vegetables to itage for a 
collection for competition: Potatoes, Celery, Leeks, 
Onions, Cauliflower, Parsnips, Carrots, Beet, Peas, Kidney 
Beans, and Cabbage ?—W. H. H., Salop. 

*,* Stage whichever you have in the best condition. It 
13 quite immaterial which so long as it 18 really good ; but 
should you have a vegetable in better condition than a 
rival competitor, be sure to include that, thus securing a 
good point or points over him in that particular variety. 
Beet, Carrots, and Parsnips score fewer points than Cault- 
jlowers, Peas, and the others mentioned. 


s9s—Japanese Iris.—Will you be so kind as to 
inform me ifI plant Iris Keempferi (Japanese Iris) just now 
they will bloom this year? Also, do they require to be 
lifted before frost sets in ?—J. 8. 

*.* They will not flower this year, 


The plant is quite 
hardy, loving moisture, 
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897—Superphosphate of lime —Is this suitable 
for Vines and Peaches, also Chrysanthemums, and flowers 
in general; if so, at what rate should it be used?— 
W. Ai K. 


* * At the rate of 2 cut. to 3 cwt. per acre for most crops. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evitor of GARDENING ILLUS 
TRATED, $7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—J. P.—Specimens posted 
between two small pieces of paper only are almost always 
too far gone to be recognised with certainty. This was 
the case with yours. Please send again in a small box 
with some damp material around the stems. Such thin 
and green growth will not stand several hours of drought 
and pressure. H. H.—1, Niphetos ; 2, A pale bloom of 
Souvenir d’un Ami W. H.S. D.—The flower had faded, 
but the plant is doubtless a Scorz nera. A,E F. Whap- 
tone.—Pancratium illyricum, hardy in warm counties and 
light soil. K. D. Read.—You must send better speci- 
mens. The shrub is a small Pyrus, but what kind it is 
impossible to tell from the enclosed specimen ; the other 
is doubtless alittle Alchemilla ——H Y. H.—1land 2, forms 
of the Sun Rose (Helianthemum vulgare); kindly send 
flowers of the other. Nottingham.—1, Sedum specta- 
bile. Propagate by cuttings avy time during summer and 
early autumn ina dry, sandy compost; 2, Galega offizin- 
alis alba, sometimes called French Honeysuckle. Propagate 
by seeds in spriog, cuttings of young growth under glass, 
by division and layers in early spring or autumn ; 3, An- 
thericum variegatum. Propagate by sowing seeds in cold 
frame as soon as ripe, and by division early in spring ; 
4, Selaginella Kraussiana. Propagate by cuttings, at any 
time in a warm and moist atmosphere under glass ; 5, Too 
withered to recognise; 6, Aubrietia deltoidea. Propagate 
by cuttings of young growth in April or May, and by seeds 
sown at same date; 7, An unrecognisable Moss; 8, Poly- 
stichum angulare syn, Aspidium angulare ; 9, Broom. 
R. A. P., Boscombe.—1, Elwagnus; 2, Mahonia Aqui- 
folium; 3, Lonicera sempervirens; 4, Pernettya flori- 
bunda; 5 and 6, Both are too inferior specimens of Roses 
to recognise with any certainty. Your specimens were 
not very satisfactory.——H.. T'unnington.—1, Pyrus inter- 
media; 2, Pyrus vestita; 3, Diplopappus chrysophyllus ; 
4, Pyrus arbutifolia ; 5, Piptanthus nepalensis. W. D. 
—1, Snowberry (Symphoricarpus vulgaris); 2, Weigela 
or Diervilla rosea; 8, Myrtle-leaved Kalmia (K. myrti- 
folia); 4, Spirwa filipendula fi -pl. — Longforgan.—The 
purple flower is apparently Androsace lanuginosa ; but 
kindly send Jeaf. The yellow one is Heliopsis levis. —— 
J. Winter.—Your Rose was too fallen for us to decide if 
single or semi-double. If the former it is the old Yellow 
Austrian Brier; and the Persian Yellow if semi-double. 
Yes; you can grow it in a pot or tub, but itis only an early 
summer bloomer. It is very pretty, but unfortunately 
evanescent.——Hooper, Nailsworth.—Oentropogon Lucy- 
anus. Milljield.—1, Chelidonium majus (yellow flower) ; 
2, Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica) ——Lavender.— 
1, Asphodelus ramosus; 2, E:heveria secunda glauca; 
3, Hemerocallis flava (Day Lily); 4, Nepeta Maussini ; 
6, Veronica decussata; 6, Saxifraga hypnoides (Mos-y 
Rockfoil). Your other question is answered in the query 
column.—WMrs. M. Clover.—You should have numbered 
your plants. The yellow flower is the Spanish Furze 
(Genista hispanica); the small white-flowered shrub is 
Spirwa Thunbergi, and the other the Service-tree (Pyrus 
Sorbus).—— W. Stacey.—Round-leaved Maple ( Acer circina- 
tum'.— Henry Overton, Newport, Mon —1, Lirioden- 
dron tulipiferum ; 2, is a Crategus, but as you have only 
sent a single leaf we are unable to say which species or 
variety it is. If you care to send a proper specimen (in 
flower), we shall be pleased to name it for you.— Mrs, U. 
—The pale Lemon Rose is Caroline Kuster, one of the best 
Nojs2ttes. Francis¢. Kruger, one of our most reliable 
Te s, is the name of your coppery-salmon bloom. Both are 
among the best of their classes.——C. Boulker.—Prunus 
Padus. 
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THE ALLOTMENTS AND COTTAGE GAR- 
DENS COMPENSATION FOR CROPS 
ACT, 1887. 

HoLpINGS TO WHICH THE ACT APPLIES. 


It applies to any piece or parcel of land of 
not more than two acres in extent which is 
situated outside the Metropolis, but anywhere 
else in Hagland or Wales, and which is held by 
a tenant from a landlord, and is cultivated as a 
garden or as a farm, or partly as a garden and 
partly as a farm, no matter whether it is 
attached to a cottage or not. Itapplies equally 
to such pieces of land, whether let from year to 
year, or upon a lease for a longer period, or for 
periods shorter than a year. So that it applies 
even to weekly and monthly tenancies. 

BENEFITS SECURED BY THE ACT. 

Upon the termination of the tenancy of any 
such holding a3 already described the tenant is 
entitled to compensation from his landlord for 
certain things, and it may be as well to here 
point out that the compensation is to be claimed 
from, and paid by, the landlord, and not the 
incoming tenant, and also that compensation 
can be claimed just the same, even if the tenant 
has entered into a written agreement to leave 
the place without claiming any compensation. 

The tenant is entitled to compensation for 
crops, including fruit, growing upon the holding 


in the ordinary course of cultivation, and for 
fruit-trees and fruit-bushes growing thereon 
which have been planted by him with the pre- 
viously given written consent of the landlord. 
If the tenant leaves at a season when the fruit 
growing on the trees is not ripe and cannot be 
pulled, he ean claim compensation for it and 
for growing crops of all ordinary kinds. 
But this will not secure compensation for crops 
of an extraordinary kind, and very long ago, a 
man who had an allotment planted it with bulbs 
which he intended to sell or use for his trade as 
anurseryman and florist, and as he received 
notice to quit before the bulbs were ready for 
taking up, he claimed compensation for them, 
and the landlord refused payment. The matter 
ended in a law-suit, with the result that the 
courts decided that as the holding was used for 
growing such crops it was not cultivated partly 
48 a garden and partly as a farm, and the 
tenant got nothing for his bulbs. The tenant is 
only to be paid for crops ordinarily grown and 
cultivated on such allotments and cottage 
gardens. Notice, too, that unless before 
planting any fruit-trees or fruit-bushes the 
tenant obtains from his landlord permission in 
writing to plant them he cannot obtain com- 
pensation for them on quitting, no matter how 
healthy and valuable they may be. 

The tenant is also to be compensated for all 
labour done and manure applied since the last 
crop was removed, such labour and manure 
being applied for the benefit of a future crop. 
The tenant is also to have compensation for any 
drains, and for any outbuildings, pig-sties, fowl- 
houses, or improvements made by him to existing 
buildings, but only in the event of having 
obtained his landlord’s written permission before 
beginning to make such drains, or to erect such 
buildings, or to make such improvements. 

In fixing the amount of compensation to be 
paid by the landlord to the tenant there must 
be taken into account any sum owing to the 
landlord for rent, or for breach of agreement, or 
for wilful or negligent damage permitted or 
committed by the tenant. 


How THE AMOUNT OF THE COMPENSATION IS 
TO BE SETTLED, 


It is open to the landlord and the outgoing 
tenant to agree between themselves as to the 
amount of the compensation, and as to the date 
on which it is to be paid, but if they cannot 
agree the amount is to be settled by arbitration. 
If they cannot agree upon the amount to be 
noid they may, if they choose, agree who is to 
p98 the arbitrator between them, and the 
arbitrator will then proceed to settle the 
difference between them. If they do not come 
to any arrangement for twenty-eight days after 
the tenancy has ended, either of them may apply 
to the magistrates in sessions to appoint an 
arbitrator, and the application may be made 
personally or in writing. If in writing it may 
be by letter addressed to the clerk to the 
magistrates, who will put the applicants right. 
The magistrates may appoint one of themselves, 
if the one appointed is not personally interested 
in the holding, and if they do not appoint one 
of themselves they may appoint any competent 
person; but if possible they are to get the 
consent of the person appointed to act without 
receiving any pay for thea work he does—a 
proceeding not always easily aceomplished—and 
if they cannot get a person to act without pay 
they are to fix the sum he is to be paid. 


PROCEDURE OF THE ARBITRATOR. 


The arbitrator must proceed to settle the 
difference referred to him within seven days 
after he is appointed, and he may call for any 
document in the possession of either landlord or 
tenant which may throw any light on the 
subject, and he may examine any person on 
oath, and he may proceed in the absence of 
either party after he has given both of them 
notice. He must make his award in writing 
within fourteen days after he is appointed, but, 
if both parties consent, the time may be 
extended by another fourteendays. The award 
must fix a time, not later than fourteen days 
after its delivery, for the payment of the money 
awarded for compensation or costs (if any), and 
those costs may be ordered to be paid by either 
party as the arbitrator thinks proper, or he may 
divide the costs between them in any way he 
thinks proper. 


No APPEAL. 


There is to be no appeal from the award, and 
it is to be final and binding, and it is not to be 
questioned by any process of any court. The 
reason why there is to be no appeal is to avoid 
any litigation, and so save a poor tenant costs 
in a law-suit. 


RECOVERY OF COMPENSATION MONEY. 


If the sum agreed to be paid, or awarded to 
be paid, for compensation, or for costs, or for 
both, is not paid within fourteen days from the 
day when it was agreed or awarded to be paid, 
the money may be rec?vered upon an order made 
by the judge of the local county court in the 
same way as money ordered to be paid by the 
county court is ordinarily recoverable. 

It may also be pointed out as the result of a 
recent trial that the arbitrator need not be 
appointed in writing, and that it is unnecessary 
that the application should be made to the 
justices within twenty-eight days after the end 
of the tenancy, and that such application may 
be made at a later time. Ks G. 'Ts 


** This Act affects many garden tenancies, 
and perhaps a plain and concise statement of the 
effect of the Act may be of service to many af 
our readers. 


What is a tree or sapling ? (Anzious), 
—I think that the tenant must not cut down 
nor injure the promising growths of young Ash 
and Oak. In Gage v. Smith it was held to be 
waste to suffer germins or young shoots, spring- 
ing from trees which have been felled, to be 
destroyed. I think that the doctrine there laid 
down would apply in this case also. Of course, 
it may be questioned whether there was any 
intention by the landlord that these trees should 
be allowed to grow again. Perhaps the land- 
lord would, if asked, disclaim any such intention, 
but in the absence of such a disclaimer, I think 
the tenant would be actionable.—K. C. T. 


Tino provision of allotments (W.).— 
The printed heading of your letter would almost 
indicate that you have means of access to certain 
official papers. If this be so you can easily find 
detailed answers to your queries in the circular 
sent in 1887 by the Local Government Board to 
all sanitary authorities. If not, get a copy of 
the Act of 1887 from the Q ieen’s printers, or 
get the Act with notes and index a3 published 
by Knight and Co., Fleet-street, London, at 
about 2s. ‘To answer your questions briefly :— 
The duty of a sanitary authority to provide 
allotments arises when the authority are of 
opinion that there is a demand for allotments 
for the labouring population in the district, and 
that such allotments cannot be obtained on 
reasonable terms by voluntary arrangement. 
The authority must then provide allotments. if 
the authority are of opinion that land can be 
obtained for the purpose upon such terms that 
the cost and expenses of purchase, etc., will be 
recouped out of the rents of the allotments. 
The authority may provide suitable allotments 
in any convenient place, and is certainly not 
bound to procure the particular field specified 
by the petitioners. The intention of the Aot is 
that no burden shall be thrown upon the rates, 
but that if land can be obtained on such terms 
that there will be no burden on the rates, then 
the authority are to obtain it. 


A servant's garden (Interested ).—You 
are entitled to a valuation. You should ask 
your master if he is willing to pay you for the 
growing crops, etc., and if he is willing todo 
80, you should arrange terms between yourselves, 
if possible ; if you cannot agree as to the terms, 
youshould arrange that a third personshall settle 
the matter for you. If your master refuses to 
allow a valuation, you must apply to the justices 
at petty sessions (magistrates at the next day for 
hearing cases) to appoint an arbitrator to decide 
what valuation, if any, is due to you. The 
application will be under the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 
1887, and you should tell the magistrate’s clerk. 
what you are going to doa day or two previously. 
You will be entitled to compensation in money 
for crops, including fruit growing in your garden 
in the ordinary course of cultivation ; and you 
will be entitled to compensation for fruit-trees 
and fruit-bushes planted by you, provided that: 
before planting them you obtajped the previous. 
written consent of your landlord. Also you will 
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be entitle] to compensation for labour expended 


upon, and for manure applied to your garden in 


expectation of a future crop, such labour being 
expended and manure being applied since the 


| last crop was taken. 


Threatening to shoot trespassing 
d »¢8(B )—Proceedingsmay beinstituted against 


a man who threatens to do certain criminal acts, 


but it is not necessarily a criminal offence to 
No proceedings 


threaten to do any illegal act. 
| can be taken against the person who has erected 
the notice-board to which you refer. 


Fowls straying on highway (2.).— 
The vicar cannot compel your father to keep his 
Fowls at home, but if the birds trespass on the 
vicar’s garden, etc., he may recover damages 
against your father, and he certainly need not 
keep the garden wired. It is not an offence 
against the Highway Acts to allow poultry to 
stray upon a highway, but the person entitled to 
the herbage of the highway might sue your 
father for damages. 


A peculiar garden tenancy.—My wife 
is a property owner, and before our marriage I 
hired a garden of her at 2s. 6d. per year. Soon 
after marriage I took to another garden and 
planted it with vegetables at my own expense. 
My wife and I have parted on friendly terms. 
Can I claim what I have put into the garden ?— 
PuzzLED. 

*,.* So far as the garden taken before the 
marriage is concerned you are in the same 
position as any other garden tenant of your 
wife, and when you quit that garden you may 
claim compensation under the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act 
for growing crops, including fruit. Your rights 
will be confined to compensation ; you cannot 
remove the crops when they become ripe. As 
regards the garden ‘taken to” after marriage 
it does not seem that you were really the tenant 
of it, as you probably never paid rent for it. If 
you have removed away from it, and your wife 
has possession of it, you can remove nothing nor 
yet claim anything ; the question of compensa- 
tion should have been decided at the time of 
settling the separation. If, however, you are 
in possession, is is questionable whether you are 
not a tenant at will, but it is useless discussing 
the various possibilities. If you want further 
advice you must give full particulars stating 
whether you have or have not the possession of 
this garden, and if you have possession say 
whether you pay rent for it. 








LATE INSECT PESTS REPLIES. 


- Destroying ants (Constant Reader).—The 
best way to destroy ants is to find their nest, 
>dpen it, and pour in boiling water, dilute carbolic 
icid, or paraffin-oil. If you cannot get at the 
iests the only way is to trap them with pieces 
of sponge dipped in treacle, or pieces of paper 
jmeared with treacle, which, when covered with 
ints can be dipped into boiling water, or burnt. 
3aud, soaked in paraffin-oil, laid about over their 
uns might drive them away. 


Pine-tree attacked (4. M. Galindo). 
—The grubs attacking your Pine-tree are the 
vaterpillars of the Pine-bud -moth (Retinia 
puoliana). The best means of destroying this 
pest is by removing the bud or shoot in which 
it caterpillar is and burning it ; this should be 
lone as soon as the mischief is perceived, and 
will lessen the number of the moths, and so 
render the attack next year less harmful. When 
‘he moths are flying about the tree in July or 
August it might be useful to syringe or spray 
the tree with soft-soap and water, in which a 
ittle paraffin-oil has been mixed, to prevent 
Ahem laying their eggs. 

Vine attacked (C. C.).—The insect 
uttacking your Vine is the black Vine-weevil 
Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). It is a very trouble- 
ome pest, both in the beetle and in the grub 
‘tates. Lay white sheets under the Vines, and 
fter dark bring in a bright light; this will 
ften cause them to fall. If it does not, give 
he rods a jarring shake, Tio small bundles of 
.ay or dry Moss to the rods here and there for 
he weevils to hide themselves in during the day. 
They only feed at night, and hide themselves 
nost cunningly at other times. Examine the 
undies carefully every morning. The grubs 
eed on the roots of Primulas, Cyclamens, Ferns, 
te.—G. §. S, 


as to housing, ete. 
shows that something was amiss with the 
arrangements in some way, and we are inclined 


or THREE GUINEAS for the 
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Onion failure (G. C. Beate).—We are afraid we 
cannot say what was the cause of the failure of your 
Onions, but we think you may rest assured that the centi- 
pedes are not the culprits. They were probably feeding 
on some grubs which were in the soil, and which were very 
likely attacking the Onions.—G. § §, 

Wireworms(?) (C. W. Lyen).—The creature you 
sent was not a wireworm, but one of the hairworms, 
They are quite harmless in gardens. They pass a great 
part of their existence as internal parasites of insects. At 
a certain state of their life they leave their hosts and live 
in the ground. Wireworms are only about } inch long, and 
are much thicker in proportion.—@. S. S. 

Insects (W. 7. O ).—The two insects (?) in the box 
you sent were both centipedes (Lithobius forficatus) ; 
but the smaller one was immature. They are very useful 
in gardens, as they feed upon small insects, grubs, etc. 
You may catch numbers of woodlice by laying bricks, tiles, 
or slates on the ground, leaving them for a few days, and 
then lifting them up, when you will probably find several 
under each. Slugs should be searched for of an evening 
after rain. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Tarkey chicks dying (Anzious).— 


The symptoms described are not very clear as 





to the cause of death, and it would have been 


better had the querist given fuller information 
The presence of diarrhea 


to think that the chicks took cold, and died 
from inflammation of the lungs or bowels. It 
is not usual for chicks which are affected with 


the former ailment to eat freely, so that impac- 


tion of the crop would be more an indication 


of bowel disorder, probably brought on by 


unseasonable weather or damp. 


Gander with broken limb (J.).—If you 
had called in a medical friend or a veterinary 


surgeon at the time the accident occurred, so 


that the limb might have been properly set, we 
believe the bird would have recovered and 
proved serviceable in future seasons. He might 
have walked lame, but this need not have inter- 
fered with him as a stock bird. As the case now 
stands it is difficult to speak in hisfavour. The 
breakage may be repaired naturally, but we 
question whether it will be efficiently done, and 
unless this is the case it would be hopeless to 
expect the gander to be of any use another year. 
Under the circumstances, we should be inclined 
to kill him at once. It is useless to keep an 
uncertain stock-bird, especially when his services 
are only required for a period of six weeks in the 
year. 


Laburnum seeds.—Kindly say if Laburnum-seeds 
are likely to poison poultry ?—Wrst MEaTH. 

*,* We have never tried these, but as poultry often have 
the opportunity of picking up these seeds, and we do not 
jind many escape being eaten, we should think them 
harmless. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 


1897. 


THe Epitor of Tort GARDEN and GARDENING 
[LLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1897. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses anp FLowzr 
GARDENS.—A prize of Tren GUINEAS, and a 
SECOND PrizE oF FivE GuiNEas, will be given 
for the best series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque farm, manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included. 

Class 2.—FLowERING PLAnts.—A prize of 
Srx GuInzas, and a SEconD Prizz or THREE 
GUINEAS, to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include flowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 


Class 3.—BoRpDERS, GRours or Harpy 
PLANTS, FERNERIES, ROCK AND WATERGARDENS. 
—A prize of Five Guineas, and a Sxconp 
PRIzE OF THREE GUINEAS for not less than 
twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 
flower arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
Roses and climbers on walls or balustrades, etc., 
water plants and water-side gardens, and 
picturesque outdoor ferneries. 


Class 4.—LAwns, OLD ORCHARDS, WILD GarR- 
DENS, GRASS WALKS, AND PICTURESQUE DRIVES. 
—A prize of Six GuINzEAS, and a Szconp Prize 


ya 


est ten most varied 
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and distinct views of lawns and lawn trees ; 
evergreens as shelters to bowling-greens, flower 
gardens, and arbours, picturesque woodland, 
park, or pleasure ground drives, and Grass 
walks. 

Class 5.—Brst GARDEN Fruits.—A prize of 
Five GuINEAsS, and a Srconp Prizz or £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 


photographs of garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 


be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 

Class 6.—Brst Vucnrastes. — A prize of- 
Five Guineas and a Seconp PrizzE or Two 
GuINnEAS for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables, 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Class 7.—Cur FrLowers, Taste Decora- 
TIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers in glasses and vases, including table 
decorations and any ways of using cut flowers. 

Class 8.—V ass, FounTAIns, GARDEN Hovszs, 
ETC.—A prize of Five Guineas for not less 
than twelve photographs of plants in vases, tubs 
or baskets in the open flower garden, fountains, 
fountain-basins, balcony, or any other pictur- 
esque structure outside the house, bridges, 
boathouses, etc. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1897. 


WHAT TO AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
o:ner considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than & inches 
by 4 inches. The subjects should not be over- 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :-— 

First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy- 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no feetopay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engraving. 

Srconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. as 

THIRD.—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled * Photographie 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
Jor that purpose. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 











In consequence of Her Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee we shall be obliged to go to press 
early with the next number of Gardening 
Illustrated dated June 26th, Orders should 
reach us as early as possible in the week 
preceding to insure insertion. No adver- 
tisement intended for that issue can be 
received, altered, or stopped after first 
post on Friday, the 18th of June. 
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==. HORTICULTURAL DEPAR 
GARDEN HOSE. ——— 


GOOD QUALITY, 


—~ 


TME 
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GAR 
: is ra) 






2 ply. Zin. } 


fin. §in. fin. Fin. 
14/10 16/6 19/6 21/- 
per length of 60 ft. 


FITTINGS EXTRA. 
PORTABLE LAWN FOUNTAIN. 


126 net. 
16/3 


IMM 





: 4 arm, cast base .. 


” ” * “* 


4 ft, high, fitted with 
BARKER’S REVOLVING MILL JET. 
107, AND i0 


CLAYS SUDGE 


A Handbook of Practical Horticulture by Eminent Specialists. 


SUCCESSFUL GARDENING. 


CLAY & SON, Stratford, London, E. 


E. W. ALLEN, 4, AVE MARIA LANE, E.C. 


Gor: & CoO., ee 


GARDEN HOSE.—Improved Rubber Garden 
Hose.—Cheaper than ever--23}d. per ft. Guaranteed New 
and Perfect, and to stand high pressure, 60 fest, with brass 

LACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
CKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 
LONDON... 


POST FREE. 


SEE A Ysit 


SSX 
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fiutings, 13/6; larger size, 16/-. Hose Reels, 7/9. Samples 

of Hose, free by post, 13d. Armoured Garden Hose, 5d. perft. 
REEL 
‘Au 


COIL HOSE 
& FITTINGS 








striped canvas, improved design, no centie pole, quite new, 
37s. 6d ; cost 32s. Oan be seen fixedup. Dealers in Out- 
door Games and Requisites (new and second-hand) at half 
the usual prices. Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 


17, 18, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NATIVE GUANO. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 
An Effectual Remedy for Fly, Slug, &c. 
Price £3 10s. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 4s. per 
cwt. 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any Station 
in England on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 
Extracts from 21st Annual Collection of Reports :— 
NATIVE GUANO ror POTATOES, VEGETABLES, &c. 


J. THORLBY, Bicker, used for Potatoes: result: ‘An 
excellent crop. A good, genuine manure for all crops.” 
W. MAoaz, Gardener, St. Ives, used for Potatoes, Broccoli, 
Tomatoes, &c. results: ‘Very good. A good and cheap 
manure.” 

NATIVE GUANO For FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, &c. 

J. ALLEN, Dartford, used for all fruits and vegetables ; 
results: ‘‘ Very good.” M. WEBSTER, Kelsey Park, 
Beckenham, used for several years for kitchen garden crops, 
lawns, Vines, Peaches, and Tomatoes; results: ‘‘ Highly 
eatisfactory. It has no equal, All crops are greatly 
benefited by it.” 

Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials, &c., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 


FIFTH EDITION. NOW READY. 


Beautifully Olustrated. 
Medium 8vo., 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FLOWER ({ARDEN 


Followed by a Description of all the Best Plants 
for it, their Culture and Arrangement. 


Mrs 




















ENTS.—Cost the Government over £6 each. 
Made of pure white Waterproof Linen ; scarcely used, 

40 feet circumference, 10 feet high, with poles, pegs, runners, 
lines, mallet and bag, &. Including the very latest improve- 
ments to stand all climates and weather. Very adaptable for 
Oricket, Tennis, Bathing, Fishing, Camping out, Lawns, 
Boating Parties, &c. All complete and ready for use. Price 
25s. each, carriage paid. These are all picked Tents, and are 
as good asnew. Special quotations for 3 or more. Can 
be sent on approval. Twojust supplied Buckingham Palace. 
Catalogues of Marquees free; also genuine testimonials for 
reference. ARMY GROUND RUBBER SHEETS, 6 feet 
by 3 feet, indispensable when camping out, 4s. each. Can be 
used with the Tents —A. POTTER, Tent Manufacturer, 
| Melbourne Works, Wolverhampton. Maker to the Queen 
and Prince of Wales. 


({ARDEN TRELLIS.—} by 1 lath. Space 
covered when open: Planed—12ft. by lft., 1s. 6d.; 12ft. 
by lft. Gin., 28. 6d.; 12ft. by 2ft., 38. 6d. ; 12ft. by 2ft. 6in., 4s. ; 
12ft. by 3ft., 5s. ; 12ft. by 3ft. Gin., 5s. 6d. ; 12ft by 4 ft., 6s. Fd. ; 
1°ft. by 5ft., 7s. 6d.; 1%ft. by 6ft., 10s. Not planed—12ft, by 
lft Qin., Is.; 12ft. by 2ft. 4in., 1s. 3d.; 12ft. by 3ft., 1s. 6d. ; 
12ft. by 3ft. 9in., 1s. 9d. ; 12ft. by 4ft. 3in., 2s. ; 12ft. by 4ft. 9in., 
28, 3d.: 12ft. by 5ft. Gin.) 28. 6d,; 12ft. by 6ft. bin, 3s.— 





DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

** All right-minded people will follow him in his condemna- 
tion of stucco adjuncts to the flower garden, and the 
ubomination of many kindred heresies. The main portion of 
the work, that devoted to a lexicographical arrangement of 
all the plants suited for outdoor cultivation, is admirable, 
and the engravings are as good as they can be.” 

FIELD. 

‘*This comprehensive book will, of course, be of most 
utility to persons who have large gardens; but those lovers 
of gardening who have more restricted opportunities to profit 
by it will also find it interesting and valuable.” 

COURT JOURNAL. 


‘This work is the finest and most complete of its kind that 
has appeared in the English language.” 
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NETFINK & CO., ° 


BEST QUALITY. 


Ri 
4id. Sid. Tid. 


: ply. 
4id. Bid. Gid. 8d. 
Per 


cataLoques HOSE REELS, 


Gaivanized or Painted, 
7/8, 8/10, to 16/= net. 






HOUSE 
FURNISHERS. 


OMPLETE 





NT. 
DEN HOSE. 






2 ply grey. 


n. #in 





lin. 






: 3 






foot. 






ENSE STOCK. 













DE, TON 


a z > er: 


WILLESDEN 
SCRIM 
SHADING 


Is the Best. 


ROT-PROOF & DURABLE 


Used by the leading gardeners everywhere. 
Any Length cut and sent promptly. 
BLINDS MADE TO ORDER. 


GARDEN TENTS AND AWNINGS. 
Samples and Prices free. 


Willesden Paper « Canvas Works 
WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 








Special Offer of 
5,000,000 superficial feet of Horticultural Glass 





Of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following 
STOCK low prices, 
SIZES. 4ths 15-oz. Per Box. 
stock sizes as stated in 

8 by 10 | Soft. Boxes } margin, 8 by 10to12 by13\_ # 9/ 

8 by 12 | 100ft. Moacn'l stock sizes as stated in f at 7/3 
4 1 200ft. Boxes J margin,12 by 14to18 by 24 | at 14/- 

y 4ths 21-oz. 

10 ty 2 100ft. Boxes | stock sizes as statedin f at 8/6 
10 by 14 | 200ft. Boxes Jf margin, 8 by12to12 by12 | at 16/= 
12 by 12 | 100ft. Boxes ) stock sizes as stated in { at 10/- 
2 so 200ft. Boxes f margin,12 by 14t018 by 24 | at 18/6 
a 3rds 21-0z. 

H: ed 4 100ft. Boxes )\ stock sizes as stated in f at 9/3 
12 by 20 200ft. Boxes f margin, 8 by 12to 12 by12 | at 17/6 
12 by 24 | 100ft. Boxes) stock sizes as stated in , at 11/- 
13 by 17 | 200ft. Boxes) margin,12by 14tol8by 24 { at 20/« 
i es i Note.—No Box can be rypngvestac ns one size only is 

contained Un eae. OX, 

i a ms CRATES, containing large sheets for cutting up. 
14 by 24| 4ths 15-oz. 3rds150z. 4ths2l-oz. 3rds 2l-oz, 
15 by 20 300ft. 300ft. 200£t. 200ft. 

16 by 18 24/= 26/6 24/= 26/6 

16 by 20 = ee 

16 by 24| The above Glass is offered subject to being in stock 

y 

18 by 20 | on receipt of order. The prices are ex Wharf London, 
18 by 24 | from whence all Railway Companies’ Vans coilect. 





Horticultural Timber of all kinds supplied. 
Sash-bars, 14 by 3, at 5/9 per 100 ‘set. 
Catalogues post free on application to 


THE CHEAP wood co., 72, BISHOPSGATE ST. 


W THI, E.O. 

ENTS! TENTS !— Suitable for Gardens, 
Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in circum- 
ference, pegs, poles, mallet, and lines comsiléte (with tent bag 
included). These tents are white, and,jave only een used 
a little by Her Majesty’s Governmen .fand originally cost 
over £6 each. I will send one comp/&te for 20s, Oan he 
gent on approval. N.B.—I have a quaatity of tents from 1s. 
| to 20s. each, but the tents which please my customers are 
those I send out at 253. each. Carriage paid. Price List of 
marquees (any size) post free. I do not require pay- 
| ment till you have received and approved of 
thetent from—H. J. GASSON. Government Oontractor, Kye, 


DIAMOND JUBILEE WAITERS.=—Exqui- 





rounded by scenes illustrating progress from 1837 to 1897, 
made in ‘‘ VERLIS,” a white metal equal to silver, untarnish- 
able, size, 12 inches diameter, Is, 3d., post free; a pair for 28. 3d. 
Marvellous value; an ornament for any sideboard.—THE 





WOODMAN, Timber Merchant, 92, 8t. John’s Hill, Olapham 
Junction, 


JOHN MURRAY, and of all Booksellers, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY, 9, Augusta-st., Birmingham. 





CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! ; 


sitely engraved with life-like head of Her Majesty, sur- | 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Gurden.” 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. Before potting, the roots of the plants should | appear in July is, I think, advisable. These, 
be made thoroughly wet, as then water will not| indeed, do swell up and look most promising 


SEASONABLE NOTES ON CULTURE. 
No time should be lost in transferring the 


plants, for whatever object they are cultivated, 


into their flowering-pots. 
for a few days, or even longer, the plants ought 
to be freely supplied with weak liquid-manure 


If itis not convenient 


to aid the plants in their limited rooting-space. 


The fault of allowing plants to remain too long 
in pots that do not provide adequate space for 


their roots is that a check is given to that free, 


uninterrupted growth so desirable to obtain the 
highest point of success. 
mum-plants are deprived of pot-room the roots 
are almost sure to become parched and much too 
This chegk causes the lower 
leaves to turn yellow and fall off... This defect 


dry in the centre. 


When Chrysanthe- 


may notshow,itself for some weeks afterwards, 
but comes at an awkward time, when the’plants 


are in active growth in July, and when all the 


energies of the plants are needed to enable them 


to make that luxurious growth through the 


month named, and the succeeding one also, 
Pots 10 inches in diameter are a suitable size for 
plants to flower in that are intended to produce 
large blossoms for exhibition or for home decora- 


tion. 


the method of cultivation is the same. 


Whether for one purpose or the other, 
Weak- 


growing varieties, like Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, for 
example, will succeed in pots 2 inches smaller. 
Plants for the decoration of the conservatory or 
dwelling-house and for giving cut-blooms in 


quantity will succeed in 9-inch pots. 


Yor the 


litter purpose two or even three plants of the 
same variety are often put in one pot 11 inches 


in diameter. 


Such pots often produce a wealth 


of flower which is of the utmost service in filling 
Varieties like Elaine, 


vases in a cut state. 


Lidy Selborne, Source d’Or, and Peter the 
Great are specially adapted for this method of 
cultivation, and are sorts that are in request 
where distinct colours are in demand. Perfect 
drainage of the pots is a detail to which all good 


cultivators pay special attention. 


The crocks 


or broken potsherds should be laid evenly at 
the bottom of the pots, and in such a manner 


that efficient drainage is secured. 


Over the 


drainage arrange some of the rougher parts of 


the compost to prevent the fine parts of the soil 
The compost for the final pot- 
ting,,of Chrysanthemums is important, and 
althoug! the after-attention is perhaps the more 
important detail, sound principles should be 
followed jn potting the plants. 
the staple of the compost. 

pats of th’sadd one part half-decayed horse-dung, 
half a part Jeaf-mould, and as much coarse silver 
sand and s’rall knobs of charcoal as will keep the 
The character of the loam— 
heivy or light—guides the cultivator in mixing 
For loam heavy in texture, and 
therefore retentive of moisture, a quantity of 


washing down. 


whole poro..3. 


the compost. 


Fibry loam is 
To every three 


porous-making ingredients, like charcoal, road- 
grit, and sand, is necessary. With loam, the 
reverse in character, but little of these mixtures 


is needed. 
compost add 2 
fertiliser. 


To every bushel of the prepared 
lb. of some well-approved 














































new soil, 


soil. 


equinoctial gales 


the year. 
horn 


Japanese varieties. 


blossoms. 


determined. 


produce a blossom. 


August, 


Three 


matured as it progresses. 
put into the pots loosely the roots ramble 
through it quickly, and the growth is soft and 
sappy. Firm, mature growth is the precursor 
of blossoms possessing much solidity of petal as 
well as deeply-built blooms. 
more to be aimed at than those remarkable for 
width, yet devoid of solidity—a cardinal point 
in a typical Incurved Chrysanthemum-bloom. 
The plants should be stood in some sunny 
position where they will obtain all the adven- 
tages of exposure to the sun, air, and wind. 
Shelter ought to be provided from south-west 
winds, as during the end of August and the 
early part of September much damage is 
invariably done to plants 
we 


always 


be required for two or three days, until the new 
soil becomes settled down into its proper position. 
After potting syringe the plants twice daily, 
which dispenses with the necessity of watering 
until the roots are commencing to run into the 
Ram the soil firmly into the pots with 
a blunt dibber, as so much depends upon the 
future welfare of the plants growing in firm 
The growth under such conditions is 
When the soil is 


The latter are 


exposed to the 
experience, 
especially in the southern counties. Some plants 
exhibit strong tendencies to the formation of 
bloom-buds instead of growth at this season of 
The Queen of England group is 
perhaps more addicted to this freak than any 
other, if I except, perhaps, Miss Anna Harts- 
and Viscountess Hambledon 
Promptly remove all flower- 
buds from the point cf each shoot with a view 
to encouraging a succession of growth which 
will result in vigorous shoots instead of abortive 
The number of blooms each plant is 
intended to carry must at this season be 
is the general number 
allowed when large blooms are wished for, also 
of the highest degree of quality. 
plant then to three shoots, as each growth will 


amongst 


Limit the 


The sooner the shoots are 





limited to the final number of three, the sooner, 
of course, will the energy of the plant be con- 
centrated into the selected shoots, 
watch should be kept for insect pests, such as 
green and black-fly specially. 
dust the parts affected with Tobacco-powder in 
the evening, and in the morning give the plants 
a vigorous syringing with clear, tepid water. In 
stubborn cases dip the points of the shoots in 
Tobacco-water, as when the leaves are curled 
inwards the powder does not always touch the 
necessary portion of the affected shoot. 
K. MoLyNrvx. 


A careful 


For both of these 


Flower-buds.—tThe time is not far distant 
when we shall be puzzled as to bud selection. 
Even thus early a number of sorts aré giving 
crown-buds, which in some 
retained to preduce the desired exhibition blos- 
soms, but these will not be selected mow. Karly 
July is an excellent’ time for: crown-buds: to 
come, because one may nip theny out and. allow 
another growth upwards with the certainty of 
obtaining a well-timed crown-bud: about. mid- 
Not to. retain’ flower-buds <which 


seasons [ have 



















































substance.—S. 


popularity. 


varieties, with 


Carnations. — These plants, 
beautiful in gardens, and of such remarkable 
popularity as gathered flowers, seem to be in 
danger in two directions by suffering from over- 
The introduction of the Malmaison 
their 





whilst 


huge, , irregular, 


up toa certain time, then other little buds are 
noticed pushing out of them, and finally the 
hen-and-chicken monstrosities are developed. 
Occasionally one may get a well-shapen _blos- 
som by early bud formation, but without 
exception they are wanting in colour, and the 
florets are comparatively thin and, devoid of 


Stopping early Chrysanthemums 
(/1. J. Bates)—Madame Desgranges, Lady Fitz- 
william, Ryecroft Glory, Harvest Home, Com- 
tesse Foucher de Careil, and Mlle. Lacroix are 
each beautifully spreading and branching in their 
habit of growth, and we should not be in the 
least disposed to stop your plants, unless they 
are small and weakly, and do not appear to 
give promise of breaking naturally soon. When 
once they begin to branch out they will very 
quickly make headway and reward you with 
plants each carrying a fine crop of buds in the 
early days of the autumn. 
which usually grow toa great height that so 
often need to be stopped, and this is done to 
make them bushy, or, in the case of very late 
sorts, to induce them to blossom earlier. 


It is the later sorts 


80 


and 


ungainly flowers, none too richly perfumed, has 
led to a demand for large-flowered sorts, and 
these almost always are associated with split 
pods, so that much of the special charm of the 
old Carnation is lost. 
equal in beauty or usefulness those of moderate 
dimensions, of fine form and broad petals, accom- 


panied with pleasing perfume. 


No Carnation-flowers can 


Of such we can 


hardly have too many. The second element of 
danger is found in the newer practice of bedding 
out Carnations—one that is rather common. 
cannot be said that Carnations are ideal bedding 


plants, 


It 


Not only are they not continuous 


bloomers, such as bedding plants should be, but 
the need for stakes to support the stems equally 
all over the bed gives an air of formality which 
is far from pleasing. 
preferable to make either in mixed beds or 
borders blocks of some five or six strong plants 
of a variety, as in such case the flower-stems 
need not be tied up so stiffly or so singly as is 
found needful when an entire bed is filled with 


the plants. 


I think it is so much 


When plants stand singly in 


borders, and are the first year from the layer, it 
is a capital plan to layer a few of the outer 
shoots, and then top-dressing above them and 
the old plant in the winter with disused pot 


soil. 


Allow the entire clump to remain, and 


thus create a fine mass of bloom the following 


summer, 


Very old plants which become ragged 


should not be tolerated ; and however grown, 
propagation by layering should be conducted 
regularly every year.—D. 

Peeonies (G. O.).—These are increased by layers, 


cuttings, and by grafting upon stronger varieties. 


In a 


recent issue we gave 4 full reply upon propagating ; see 


page 165 
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EARLY GLADIOLI. 


GuapioLus CoLviLLer ALBUS THE BRIDE is on 
all sides deservedly well known and appreciated, 
its ease of culture, purity of flower, and the 
cheap rate at which the corms can now be pur- 
chased having all contributed towards its dis- 
teibution. Few flowers surpass this Gladiolus 
as subjects for indoor decoration, the tall, 
chaste bloom-scapes lending themselves readily 
to artistic arrangement. In the South of 
England, where the soil is not unduly heavy 
cat damp, the corms may be left in the ground 
all the year round. The clump figured in the 
accompanying illustration has now been un- 
touched for some years. Some growers prefer, 
however, to lift the corms after the leafage has 
died down and to plant again in November. 
This plan has certainly the advantage of retard- 
ing in growth until the spring, while the corms 
left in the ground will often by Christmas have 
thrown up leaves 1 foot or more in height, 
which are injured badly by severefrost. When 
planted, a mulch of leaf-mould or some other 
light material should ba given, as newly-planted 


CUT FLOWERS FOR PROFIT. 


Wiru reference to this subject, a few notes may 
be of service to several of our readers. Fora 
good many years past I have grown cut flowers 
to a considerable extent for sale, and find a 
ready demand, especially for the hardier outdoor 
kinds, of which a good bunch can be profitably 
retailed for sixpence or a shilling. 

Among the hardy annuals Sweet Peas must 
stand first, I think. Everyone likes them, 
especially the pure white and delicate pink 
forms, such as Mrs. Gladstone and Princess 
Beatrice ; and then they are so hardy, vigorous, 
and afford such a constant wealth of fragrant 
blossoms, which for making wreaths, crosses, 
as well as for the groundwork of bouquets, 
etc., are almost unequalled. This spring I 
sowed, almost on chance, two long rows of 
Emily Henderson and Mra. Sankey, as well as 
others of Mrs. Gladstone, the Scarlet and White 
Invincible, Purple Prince, etc., and they have 
afforded bushels of exquisite blossoms, and paid, 
I think, better than anything else in the garden. 





Mrs. Sankey is decidedly the finest flower, 





Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride out-of-doors. 


corms require more protection from the frost 
than do those that have been undisturbed for 
a length of time. Early Gladioli are grown 
well in the Channel Islands, and in the early 
summer large sheaves may be seen in the 
Guernsey market associated with Ixias, Spar- 
axis, and other Cape flowers. Amongst the best 
of the early Gladioli are delicatissima, Blush- 


ing Bride, and Salmon Queen, respectively | 


white, flesh-coloured, and salmon, with darker 


markings ; ardens, insignis, and Prince Albert, | 


different shades of red or dark pink, the two 
former with darker and the latter with white 
markings. 
of named varieties which are well worthy of 
culture. Those belonging to the nanus section 


are generally from a fortnight to three weeks | 


earlier in blooming than those obtained by 


hybridising from G. ramosus. F. 





Campanula persicifoliaalba grandiflora.— 
This is the largest of all the white Bellfiowers, and is 
remarkable not oniy-@2 this account, but for the wonderful 
freedom with which the fowWers_are produced. In the 
border the plant is decidedly handseme, and equally so 
when cut. Too much can scweely be said in praise of this 
fine perennial. 


There is, besides, a large. number | 


having thick, shell-like, and well-rounded petals, 
and throwing the blossoms well up on long 
stalks, but the colour is often more like blush 
or pale pink than white ; but Emily Henderson 
is quite white. Next season I intend growing 
| Blanche Burpee, and also the Giant White kind, 
| which, from what I have seen, is as fine a form as 
any of the Americans. I have also a deep fiery- 
scarlet kind that is very telling and useful. In 
spite of the dry weather (and we have had no 
rain here to speak of since April), and a very 
high and dry position, with light and rather 
shallow soil, the rows have kept on blooming 
wonderfully, and are still doing well, simply 
because they are cut almost bare most days— 
this is the great secret. The Everlasting Pea 
is another very useful and highly productive 
subject, the pure white form being a really grand 
thing, and the rich crimson kind is also superior 
to the common pink kind. 

Other good hardy annuals are the blue Corn- 
flower (Cyanus minor) (the rose and white forms 
are comparatively worthless), some of the finer 

todetias, the rose and white Malope grandiflora, 
and best of all, the beautiful Chrysanthemum 
coronarium, a simply invaluable plant. We 
|have these in three or four shades, such 
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as white, cream, sulphur, and golden, and 
though we have been cutting heavily at 
the beds almost daily since early June, 
they are not exhausted yet. Some of the plants 
ehesincs perfectly double and very neat 
lossoms, and these last better when cut and 
placed in water than any other hardy flower we 
have ; often from a week to a fortnight, even in 
the hottest weather. The Sweet Sultans must 
not be forgotten ; the yellow or golden form 
(Centaurea suaveolens) is a sweetly pretty 
flower, and stands well when cut, and the New 
Giant White is also an acquisition. These 
pene like a light, warm soil, and do much 
etter when sown 1n svt than if transplanted. 
Mignonette, too, is often useful, and always 
sweet. If kept regularly cut the plants keep 
on pushing up fresh growths and flowers, and 
our bed, on a scorching southern slope, is still 
quite green and deliciously fragrant. 


Cuina Asters in variety are, of course, grown 
in considerable numbers. I usually make two 
sowings—one under glass early in April, and 
another in the open ground a month or so later. 
These last, pricked out in June or July, come 
in after the others are over. We lift and pot 
the best plants, and cut the smaller ones. The 
Victoria has proved the most useful of all this 
season, only growing 12 inches to 15 inches 
high, while the Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered 
and other very low-growing kinds are almost 
too short for either pots or cutting. The 
‘* Queen of the Market ” type [donot like. The 
stems are too weak and hang about, but the 
flowers are very early and pretty. The Comet 
Asters are very elegant and useful, the white 
form especially, and for cheap bouquets the 
Quilled or English Asters are good—very hardy 
and free. Stocks, too, are invaluable. If sown 
early and well-grown, the large-flowered Ten- 
week or German forms are really fine, either for 
pots or cuttings, but the Kast Lothian and 
Intermediate varieties produce finer spikes: 
these should be sown now in a cool frame or 
pit. 

Zinnias are simply grand for ape the 
colours being so rich and bright, and the flowers 
lasting well when cut. The seed must not be 
sown too early, and the plants require rich 
soil and plenty of moisture. Phlox Drummondi, 
though showy, is not of much use for cutting, 
nor yet are the perennial forms—the blossoms 
drop too soon. Verbenas are much better, and 
succeed splendidly here—in fact, we can sow in 
the open ground early in April, and get good 
flowering plants before the summer is over. 
Gaillardias are invaluable, and easily raised 
from seed sown now, or in the early spring 
under glass. Another very useful hardy plant is 
Coreopsis grandiflora, with much larger and finer 
blossoms than those of C, lanceolata, and 
thrown singly on very long and stiff stalks. 
These bright yellow and orange-coloured flowers 
seem to be all the rage this season—here in the 
south, at any rate; and the perennial Sun- 
flowers, both double and single, as well as 
Harpalium rigidum, the Doronicums, Rud- 
beckias, and others of this class take well. 
Another very useful flower for wreath and 
bouquet work is the double white Achillea 
Ptarmica ‘‘The Pearl;” this is easily raised 
from seed, even flowering the same season, and 
produces its neat double white blossoms in great 
profusion, and for a long period, while they 
also stand well when cut. The double white 
Campanula persicifolia is another fine thing for 
cutting, and a good form of the common double 
white Pyrethrum is by no means to be despised. 
This leads to the mention of the exquisite 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, and Chrysanthe num 
maximum also is good. 


Then there are the beautiful Pyrethrums 
(P. roseum), both double and single-flowered, 
also easily raised from seed, and the white and 
yellow Marguerites, or Paris Daisies, which 
always seem to sell well. I had almost forgotten 
the double German Scabious, which are really 
excellent things, flowering freely the same 
season from seed (we have them now in bloom 
from seed sown in April) ; a grand form of these 
is called Snow-white, and the plants do 
well in pots: Carnations one can never have 
too many of, of course, especially of good white 
forms, such as Gloire de Nancy, Mrs. F. Watts, 
Mrs. Muir, and Mrs. F. Gifford, a good scarlet, 
like Horace or Danger, delicate rose or pink 
colours, as Ruby, Ketton Rose, the Burn or Burn 
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Pink (also known as Maggié Lawiie), atid the old 
Pink Clove; good crimsons like Uriah Pike and 
the Crimson Clove, pure yellows, as Germania, 
etc., and orange or salmon shades, like Mrs. 
R. Hole, Carolus Duran, and the Pasha. But 
for cutting purposes good seedlings are decidedly 
better, or, rather, more profitable, than named 
kinds, producing at least treble the quantity of 
bloom, requiring less care, and continuing in 
flower longer. The Grenadin is a very early, 
showy, and useful type of Carnation, and the 
** Karly White” is a capital kind to grow with 
it. 

I could mention the beautiful fiery spikes of 
the Montbretias, Gladioli, Dahlias, the Goat’s 
Rue (Galega), Double Lychnis, Geums, and 
many more, but time and space forbid. I must, 
however, add that we find the pure-white and 
Yellow Antirrhinums—not the Tom Thumb 
class, but that growing about 18 inches or 
2 feet high only—extremely valuable for cutting, 
and probably more persistent and continuous 
in bloom than any other hardy plant. 

B.C. R. 





A DISTINCT LILY (LILIUM 
TESTACEUM). 


From the uncommon tint of its blossoms this 
Lily attracts quite as much attention as any 
other member of the genus now in bloom, 
for the flowers are of a peculiar shade of nan- 
keen or buff, which is but little represented 
not only among Liliums, but in the case of 
flowers in general. It is a hybrid between the 
Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) and the Scarlet 
Turk’s-cap (L. chalcedonicum), and while in 
some features showing a leaning towards the 
former and in others to the second, it is in 
some respects about midway between the two. 
The segments of this Lily are a great deal 
reflexed, nearly as much as in the Turk’s-cap 
section, while they are borne in a somewhat open 
head, each blossom being disposed horizontally 
or nearlyso. Against the peculiar buff tint of 
the flower the bright orange-red anthers stand 
out very conspicuously. The blooms possess a 
pleasing fragrance. The blossoms of this Lily 
expand about ten days later than those of L. 
candidum. The height varies to a certain 
extent according to the situation and other 
particulars, but where well established and 
under favourable conditions it will run up from 
5 feet to 7 feet in height. These tall, stately 
stems enable the beauty of the blossoms to be 
well seen, for being borne in a _ horizontal 
manner, the prominent features are more dis- 
cernible when thus elevated than they would be 
on short stems. This Lily starts into growth 
early, and when just above ground it might 
readily be mistaken for L. candidum ; but it 
does not push up radical leaves in the autumn, 
as in the case of the Madonna Lily. Still, it is 
second only to L. candidum in putting in an 
appearance in early spring, the Japanese L. 
Hansoni treading closely on its heels. It is 
cultivated very successfully by some of the 
Dutch growers, from whom most of the bulbs 
planted in this country are received. Besides 
the specific name of testaceum it is also known 
as excelsum, peregrinum, and Isabellinum. 
Though the young foliage is very delicate, it is 
seldom injured by spring frosts or cutting winds. 





The Double Golden Cress.—This plant, 
Barbarea vulgaris plena, has been put into com- 
merce in years past as the Double Yellow Rocket, 
much tothe surprise of those who knew that there 
is no golden member of thefamily. Really this 
double yellow-flowered plant, which produces in 
May very compact spikes of brilliant yellow 
flowers at a height of about 2 inches, is but a 
variety of the American Oress. It is all the 
same a striking border plant.—D. 


Lychnis chalcedonica.—The heads of 
blossom upon this plant are almost as vivid as 
in the ‘‘ Geranium,” but are moderated by an 
abundance of leafage that renders it far more 
agreeable in a mass. Perhaps the more showy 
plant is the typical species, the heads being 
larger and the flowers more clearly defined than 
in the double-flowered variety. The former may 
be had abundantly from seeds, several dozen 

lants being secured from a sixpenny packet of 
resh seed. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE JAPANESE WINEBERRY. 


Tris handsome Bramble is well worth a place in 
the garden, both on account of its attractive 
appearance and for the freedom with which it 
produces its pleasantly - flavoured fruit. The 
foliage is very ornamental, especially when the 
plants are in robust health, when they often 
throw up shoots 8 feet to 10 feet in height. The 
undersides of the leaves are almost white, being 
much the same tint as the lower sides of the 
foliage of Bocconia cordata, while the branches 
and fruit-clusters, as may be seen from the illus- 
tration, are covered witha dark-red, hairy, pubes- 
cence, that contrasts delightfully with the green 
leafage andits white reverse surface, as theshoots 
sway inthebreezes. This Brambleis, asis shown in 
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| time, pronounced it valueless for all purposes, 
and I was informed that the sale had ceased to 
be remunerative. Doubtless in damp situations 
the berries retained their juiciness, but in the 
majority of cases it is probable that exposed and 
sunny sites hid been selected for planting this 
Bramble. 

In the hard winter of three yéats ago the long 
shoots ofa line of plants growing on a hillside 
against a strained wire fence were killed by tho 
frost, but, notwithstanding this, the bushes in 
question bore a heavy crop of fruit and fared no 
worse than did Raspberries and even the Hazels 
in the hedgerows, the majority of whose suc- 
culent new growth was cut back. 

The Japanese Wineberry (Rubus pheenico- 
lasius) was introduced in the year 1877, but, up 























Japanese Wineberry 


the accompanying illustration, a remarkably pro- 
ductive fruiter, and is most decorative when the 
sprays of fruit-clusters are studded with 
numerous berries ranging from pale yellow, 
where the red calyces have but just expanded, 
to the polished crimson of the ripe berries. The 
ripe fruit is agreeable in flavour, a certain sharp, 
brisk quality in the taste redeeming it from the 
insipidity with which many persons associate the 
Raspberry. On inquiry at a fruiterer’s where it 
was displayed two years ago, I was told that 
there was a ready sale for the fruit, which was 
preferred by many of the customers to Rasp- 
berries for dessert, while it is very palatable 
when used for tarts. Last year, owing to the 
arid summer, well-nigh lost the Wineberry the 
reputation it had already gained, the Bat heise 
a third of its usual size, and almost devoid of 
juice. Many individuals, tasting it for the first 


(Rubus pheenicolasius), 


to the present time, has not been widely 
cultivated. Asa decorative plant there can be 
no question of its value, and I believe it to be 
quite as hardy as the Raspberry. 





Tufted Pansies.—These are rapidly in- 
creasing in variety, and many new ones displace 
many old ones. Far too many, however, are 
pretty only when set up in sprays, and give 
poor effects in the garden. A very striking one 
of the belted section is Recorder. It has flowers 
of cream centres, over which are a few dark 
lines, and a broad and very clearly-defined 
margin of bluish-purple. The belting is as well 
defined as in a show Pansy. Another, having a 
straw-yellow centre, with a broad margin of 
claret, is Peter Barr. The creamy-white centre 
in the one with the darker belting makes it the 
more effective variety.—D. 
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HIMALAYAN RHODODENDRONS. 


Exc.usive of the many hybrid Rhododendrons 
now in cultivation, the Himalayan species are 
nearly all desirable subjects for the greenhouse 
or conservatory, where in early summer their 


flowers make a gorgeous display. Some of them | 


will survive the winter in different districts of 
England, but it is when treated as conservatory 
plants that they are seen to the greatest 
advantage. 
open its blossoms is 


R. ARGENTEUM OR GRANDE, a species of quite | 


tree-like habit with oblong-shaped leaves, each 
often more than a foot in length, and very silvery 
on the undersides. The flowers of this are borne 
in huge densely-packed clusters, and when in 


the bud state they are of a deep pink tint, but | 


after expansion they are almost white, with the 
exception of a crimson stain inside just at the 
bottom. This Rhododendron will in a green- 
house temperature frequently open its earliest 
blooms before February, and the flowers last a 
long time in perfection. The equally large 

R, ARBOREUM is also an early-flowering kind 
and one of the hardiest of 
the Himalayan class. In 
this species the colour of 
the flower varies from pale 
rose to deep scarlet-crim- 
son, and a specimen of this 
last - mentioned hue is 
remarkably showy when 
laden with its large glob- 
ular trusses of bloom. A 
near ally of this last, or 
probably a variety of it, is 

R. NILAGIRICUM, which 
has beautiful deep pink- 
coloured blossoms. Among 
the larger kinds mention 
must be made of the rather 
uncommon 

R. Nurtawui, the indi- 
vidual blooms of which are 
very massive, but instead 
of being arranged in a 
closely-packed cluster they 
are usually disposed in a 
horizontal tier at the end 
of a branch. Their colour, 
a kind of creamy-white, is 
not so showy as that of 
many of the others, yet the 
plant forms such a stately 
specimen, and the blooms 
are so massive, that it 
ought to find a place in 
the most select collections 
of Rhododendrons. These 
latter remarks will also 
apply with ‘equal forces to 

R. FALCcoNERI, a species 
remarkable for its large 
and handsome foliage. The 
flowers of this are when 
first expanded of a greenish 
tint, but afterwards they 
become pure white, with 
the exception of a dark 
blotch in the throat. The largest flowers of all 
the Himalayan Rhododendrons are borne by 

R. AuCKLANDI.—In this the individual blooms 
are saucer-shaped, sometimes as much as 6 inches 
in diameter and usually white, flushed with 
pink when fully expanded, but while opening 
tinged with green. 

Among the most select sorts must be men- 
tioned three very bright-flowered species—R 
fulgens, R. barbatum, and R. Thomsoni. Of these 

R. FULGENS forms a much-branched, rather 
globular bush, that under favourable conditions 

roduces its blooms in great profusion. The 

owers, which are borne in rounded clusters, are 
of a blood-red colour, and almost as shining as 
if varnished. It is quite hardy in most parts of 
England, but it cannot be depended upon to 
flower as well in the open ground as it will 
under glass. 

R. BARBATUM forms a much larger specimen 
than the preceding, though the flowers are some- 
what alike. The foliage of R. barbatum, how- 
ever, is Mi tf distinct, not only from that of 
R. fulgens, but also from that of any. other 
Rhododendron, the leaf-stalks being plentifully 
furnished with long, rigid dark-coloured hairs. 

R. THoMsoNI is a rather more erect- growing 
specimen than either of the preceding, but it 
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As a rule, the first of this class to | 


| oceurs as an epiphyte. 


rim «er 


does not attain the dimensions of R. barbatum. 


above and glaucous beneath. 
R, Hopasont, rarely met with (and for which 


flowers of a purplish-rose colour. 


showy, but conspicuous against the silvery 


| foliage and quite distinct from those of the other 


Himalayan species. 

R. DaLHouslL® produces beautiful primrose- 
coloured blossoms, but a well-furnished specimen 
is rarely met with, its style of growth being 
long and straggling. In its wild state it often 
It has been employed 
with advantage for hybridising purposes, as by 
crossing with free, yet more compact-growing 








species the massive flowers have been preserved 


‘and a better habit of growth obtained. 


A Himalayan Rhododendron (R. Falconeri). 


R. CAMPANULATUM has pale lilac flowers, 
sparsely dotted with purple or rose-coloured 
spots. 

The white-flowered Himalayan Rhododen- 
drons are met with far more frequently than 
those with coloured blossoms, and have all been 
largely used for hybridising purposes. Among 
these may be noted 


R. vincatum, the blooms of which are in some 
cases almost white, and in others of a delicate 
rose tint. It forms a dense twiggy little shrub, 
very pretty, but by no means showy compared 
with its larger brethren. The same remarks 
will apply to 

D. Guaucum, with thimble-shaped, purplish- 
pink blossoms, and remarkable for the glaucous 
hue which overspreads the foliage. R. antho- 
pogon, with yellowish blossoms, and R. lepido- 
tum, with flowers variable in colour, complete 
the list of these small alpine forms. 


R. CAMPYLOCARPUM is a sturdy growing bush, 
something in the way of R. fulgens, but with 
clusters of bell-shaped primrose-coloured blos- 
soms. It is a very pretty and distinct kind, 
the arrangement of the flowers as they are 
borne on rather long stalks being very different 
from that of most of the others, The last to 





WP AMAT) 
f KA Mf LiL). 
|In this the foliage is roundish, quite smooth 


'I have seen R. argenteum doing duty), bears 
The species, 
however, with the whitest leaves is R. niveum, 
the young foliage of which is entirely covered 
with. a dazzling white tomentum, but: as the 
leaves get older it is confined to the undersides, 
where, however, it remains conspicuous. It 
|forms a free, much-branched bush, with very 
dense heads of purple blossoms, not remarkably 
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mention of these Himalayan Rhododendrons “is 
a group composed of the species R. cinnabari- 
num, R. Keysi, and R. blandfordieflorum. The 
smallest flowers of this class are borne by 


R. Keyst, the peculiarly-shaped blossoins 
being red and yellow in colour. It is a native 
of Bhotan, from whence it was introduced as 
long ago as 1851, but it is still a rare species, 
though very pretty and distinct. The best 
known, however, is 


R, CINNABARINUM, which is hardy in most 
parts of England, though even then it frequently 
fails to bloom in a satisfactory manner. — Its 
nodding tubular-shaped blooms are borne half- 
a-dozen or so together in a drooping cluster. 
They are usually more or less of a cinnabar-red 
tipped with orange, but in this respect there is 
a good deal of difference in individuals. In R. 
Keysi the colouring is much the same, but the 
blooms are smaller, while 


R,. BLANDFORDIAFLORUM is more in th« way 
of KR. cinnabarinum. In favoured spots 
along the south and west. of England and 
the sister isle most of these Rhododendrons 
do well, but in a good many districts of 
England the young growths are very liable 
to injury from late spring frosts. When treated 
as conservatory plants, the most satisfactory 
way to grow them is to plant them out as in 
the temperate-house at Kew. In preparing a 
bed for their reception, it should be thoroughly 
well drained. In planting the specimens their 
ultimate height and size should be borne in 
mind to prevent as far as possible the need for 
rearranging the plants after they have grown 
fora year or two. R. Dalhousiw, which is a 
shallow and by no means vigorous-rooting sub- 
ject, succeeds best if some broken charcoal and 
pieces of sandstone are mixed with the soil in 
which it is planted. The compost for Rhodo- 
dendrons should consist of rough fibrous peat, 
with an admixture of sand, turfy loam, and leaf- 
mould. They will also do well in peat and sand 
alone, but whatever is used, it must be such as 
will remain sweet and wholesome for a long 
time. 





TREATMENT OF A NORTH BANK. 


AFTER reading some of Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn’s papers in GaRpENING, I should like 
to take the liberty of asking her if she could give 
me any suggestions for a bank that I should 
prefer to look attractive? It faces nearly due 
north, and is surmounted by a house, which 
effectually keeps the sun off it after 11 a.m. 
The bank is about 30 yards long, rises about 
6 feet in 14 feet, has a clay subsoil, and is 
divided by steps leading to the house. It is 
situated in South Yorkshire, where the atmos- 
phere is not of the clearest.—C. B. 


*,* If “C. B.’s” bank belonged to me I 
should certainly plant it with Rhododendrons. 
Nothing can be more attractive than a good 
collection of these, and there are so many beau 
tiful and free-flowering ones that it is diffoult 
to know which to admit. The great thing for 
a good display of bloom is to get those which 
flower at the same time: and I will name a 
few which are neither very early nor very late 
flowering, and which are free-flowering, and 
have a good growth as well as splendid trusses 
of bloom: | Alexander..Dancer,..Barclayana, 
Fleur de Marie, Helen Waterer, Lady 
Frances Crossley, Lord Ongley, Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, Mrs. Charles Leaf, Mrs. Milner, 
Lalla Rookh, Mrs. W. Agnew, Pelopidas, Sher- 
woodiana, Sigismund Rucker, Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford, Lady Eleanor Cathcart, and Lady 
Grenville, are all lovely shades of reds and pinks, 
and Fair Helen, Mrs. Russell Sturgis, and The 
Queen are good whites. Marie Stuart is a very 
pretty shade of heliotrope. I have seen all these 
both as old and young bushes, and seen amongst 
large collections I considered them the best, 
taking all points, such as growth, trusses of 
bloom, etc., into consideration. But if more 
were wanted, I could mention a great many 
more, which are nearly, if not quite, as good. 


While the bushes are growing, it is a very good 
plan to underplant the whole bed they are in 
with white Arabis, which makes it a sheet of 
white bloom before the Rhododendrons come 
into flower, and at all times covers the surface 
of the soil with a carpet of green foliage. This 
grows well on a bank in any aspect. 

If there is no peat in the soil already, if some 
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were added it would be so much better for the 
Rhododendrons, and I strongly recommend this 
to be done if possible. But if strong trans- 
planted trees are purchased in the first instance, 
they will grow quite well in any ordinary soil. 
Do not get very large bushes, only be sure nice 
compact, transplanted ones are sent to you. 

If ““C. B.” would like the bank to be gay at 
three different times of the year and in three 
different ways, after planting the Rhododen- 
drons and Arabis put in Crocus bulbs 2 inches 
deep and 3 inches apart everywhere, excepting 
where the stems of the Rhododendrons and 
Arabis actually occupy the border. They will 
fight their own way through the thick growth 
of the Arabis when that thick growth succeeds 
the young Arabis plants at first planted (I should 
plant them about 18 inches apart), and the 
Arabis on its part will hold its own against the 
Crocuses. After several years the Rhododen- 
drons will hold their own so effectually they 
will nearly hide the Arabis and Crocuses, of 
course ; but even then the peeps of them here 
and there which remain will be pretty, and for 
the first few years they will prove very effective. 

Mrs. Ropert JOcELYN. 





ROSES. 


Gloire de Dijon from Chepstow.—I 
enclose a small photograph of some Roses from 
my Maréchal Niel, not for any merit in it, as I 
could not take my camera near enough to get 
the flowers of any size, but I want your opinion 
on the flowers. The plant is in a greenhouse, 
and the first year nearly failed, making no 
growth and being badly mildewed. We pruned it 
heavily lateintheautumn. It grew enormously, 
covering the roof of the house with long branches 
20 feet long, and I have had off it 176 flowers, 
the greater number very large, and I think you 
will consider them well shaped. Do you not 
think it good, as last autumn it was one stem 
of 4 feet high, and miserable at that? It is in 
a hole in a paved floor, on made ground of rub- 
bish, as well as I can remember. Please give 
me your opinion about it in GarpENING ?—G. 
SKIRROW. [7he Roses were very fine.—Ep. ] 


Shrivelled Rose-leaves.—In examining 
the Rose-leaves for insect pests, I find a great 
many shrivelled, like enclosed, and with no 
insect to be found. I should like to know if it 
is harmful to the plant to remove them, as if 
one may, it makes it much easier to examine the 
plants next day for any further damage ?—A. D. 


*,* Leaves deformed in this way are of no 
use, and may be picked off at once. Itis caused 
by extremes in temperature. If the present 
summer weather continues they will soon lessen 


W. A. Richardson flowers of poor 
colour.—‘‘G. 0.” would like to know how to 
deepen the colour of a W. A. Richardson Rose 
which has become nearly white, and how to kill 
fly on it when the flowers are out ? 


*, You cannot deepen the colour of a 
William Allen Richardson Rose. It is solely 
owing to cold weather late last month. Under 
glass we seldom get many of the pale flowers. 
Several Roses vary very much with weather 
changes. Cut off the most forward flowers, and 
syringe in the ordinary way. You should never 
allow the fly to become prevalent, but take early 
measures. 


Fragrant Roses. — Kindly inform me 
which of the following Rose-plants are fragrant ? 
Talsobeg to ask you to kindly name others (Teas) 
that are fragrant in place of those you find not 
so ?—Grace Darling, Anna Ollivier, Bridesmaid, 
Cleopatra, Corinna, Dr. Grill, Homer, Mme. 
Cusin, Mme. Chedane Guin sisseau, Mme. de 
Watteville, Maman Cochet, Clara Watson ? 
And in those you add please avoid the following : 
Li France, Viscount Folkestone, Gloire de 
Dijon, and Mrs. Jas. Wilson.—R. B. 


*,* Bridesmaid, Mme. de Watteville, and 
Mme. Cusin are the only really sweet-scented 
varieties you name. Thetwo first those you 
wish us to avoid are Hybrid Teas. Nine other 
really sweet Tea-scented Roses may be found in 
Socrates, -L’Idéal, Catherine Mermet, G. 
Nabonnand, Goubault, Comtesse Riza du Parc, 
Devoniensis, Bouquet d’Or, and Rubens, | 


Reine Marie Henriette Rose not 
flowering well.—I have a Reine Marie 
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Henriette Rose which I have had eighteen 


months; it has never flowered, and hardly 
grown at all. Can you tell me what would be 
the best treatment ?—Amarrour. 

*,” It is strange that this very strong grower 
should not thrive with you. It flowers upon 
last season’s wood, and you must grow it strongly 
to see its full beauty. Manure and water freely. 
You do not say if under glass or not ; if under 
glass it may be very dry. 


enn se 
A FREE ROSE GARDEN. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a view of 
Rose pillars in an Essex garden. In this we see 
some of the grace and charm of the Rose treated 
as a climber, which was at one time more com- 
mon than it is at present. There are a great 
number of Roses that lend themselves to this 
treatment now more than ever, the old climbing 
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we have to be a little more discriminating by 
reason of hard winters, but we have many Roses 
which will stand the test of our hardest winters, 
and there is little difficulty in getting good effect 
from the Rose as a bold grower, calculated 
better than anything else perhaps to break up 
the hardness and monotony which are so visible 
in nine gardens out of ten. 





Rose La France de ’89. 
this splendid Rose should have been burdened 
with such a name! It is what rosarians would 
term a massive Rose, and yet there is a distinct 
refinement about its large shell-like petals. The 
colour is a lovely clear rosy-red, exceedingly 
brilliant, and the foliage is extra large and dis- 
tinct in colour. Altogether this is a superb 
variety for the garden. 


Reve d’Or not flowering.—I have a 
Réve d’Or Rose planted against my house ina 


—What a pity 


A garden of Roses. 


Roses being always 


numerous, but they are now 
being backed up 


L by a splendid series of long- 
blooming climbing Teas which are more valuable 
still, and much in want of planting in simple 
ways like this about gardens to break up the 
level, monotonous tone of gardens and the chess- 
board appearance they usually have. Delightful 
wreaths and garlands of this sort were very much 
more frequent before everything was cleared 
away for the flatness and hardness of bedding 
out, and this way of treating Roses ought to be 
practised more than ever, They should be 
trained abundantly over well-formed pergolas, 
covered ways, trellises, and fences. In countries 
a little warmer than ours it is delightful to see 
what can be done with Roses as noble climbers. 
In Algeria we have seen the Teas running up 
trees and over mounds in the lovelist profusion, 
and all the largest’ flowers of the finest sorts, 
seeming as free in that country as the Monthly 
Rose is in the West of England, In our country 





south-western exposure. Last year it only 
produced three flowers, and that not till the end 
of September. This year it has shown no signs of 
blooming as yet. It was last year, and is this, 
very prolific in leaves, This year it showsa 
tendency to mildew. This may be caused by 
the proximity of a large Scotch Fir. Can you 
explain how the Rose is so unprolific in blooms ? 
—J. T. Birp. 

*,” The Scotch Fir has no influence upon the 
mildew. Changes of temperature are the sole 
causes in your case, , Syringe with insecticide 
advised in our issue for May 22nd. You do not 
say how you pruned Réve d’Or. Let it grow at 
will, and there are few Roses so prolific of bloom ; 
prune it, and you get'amplé growth with scarcely 
a flower. 

Ourious Roses, — “©. B. M.”’ sends curious 
abnormal Rose. flowers. In one case a White Banksian 
Rose has its outers; petals Jight.green, and in another case 


there are two centres to the bloom. Such freaks, how- 
ever, occur from time to time ‘in gardens, 













































































































GRAPES IN THE OPEN AIR.’ 
Many amateurs fail with the Grape-Vine in the 
open, and blame our variable climate. To a 
certain extent such is the case; but much may 
be done to assist the plants in maturing a fair 
crop, and at no great cost of labour. Over- 
crowding or neglect to thin lateral growths is 
the chief cause of failure; but this is a fault 
that can be remedied. Another is allowing all 
shoots to grow from the start, and, of course, 
this is closely related to overcrowding—in fact, 
is the beginning of the evil. We do not allow 
every shoot to mature under glass. At any 
rate, if we do, the crop is poor, the plant soon 
gives out, roots collapse, and what is termed 
shanking follows overcropping. 

VARIETIES. 

One of the best white Grapes is the one 
illustrated—the Sweetwater. This, given a 
little attention in its earlier stages on a good 
aspect, will ripen well, and the quality be 
little inferior to fruit grown under glass. 
Some of the Frontignan varieties do well on a 
warm south wall. I know some amateurs who 
do not care for them, as the berries are not large, 
but the flavour is all that one can desire. Ido 
not advise them in any garden, unless ample 
attention can be given them during growth. 
The Sweetwater will stand rougher treatment, 





The Sweetwater Grape in the open air. 
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superior to the well-known Black Prince, a 
variety largely grown thirty years ago, but not 
so good a cropper as King of the Earlies. Some 
lovers of Strawberries object to these somewhat 
dark fruits when preserved, preferring a brighter 
colour with more acid flavour, and for this pur- 
pose the Grove End Scarlet, an eld variety, 
cannot be beaten. This is a small bright red 
berry, and when cooked it preserves its shape 
and is much liked on that account. The same 
may be said of Vicomtesse H. de Thury, one of 
the best Strawberries grown. It is a splendid 
fruit when preserved—in fact, if only one Straw- 
berry could be grown for eating and cooking I 
would give this the preference for its all-round 
excellence. An American variety, Crescent 
Seedling or Little Gem, is a very fine type for 
early use and cooking. Many like the Elton 
Pine for this purpose, and I do not know of any 
kind with better flavour or colour. The above 
I have found the best for the purpose named. 
I usually allow the plants two or three years’ 
growth before discarding them, and in the case 
of varieties like Black Prince the plants are only 
kept clear of each other between the rows, as [ 
find they suffer less in seasons of drought.—W. 


| buds the ones retained get more support, the 
branches form earlier, and the Vines have a 
better chance to perfect the fruits. There isa 
great gain in an early set, and the earlier 
berries are formed the finer they are, and 
size is important. Another point is train- 
‘ing the shoots retained. The aim should 
be always to get better wood than the preceding 
year’s. To do this only strong leaders and spurs 
should be retained—of course, having regard to 
all parts of the wall being fairly well furnished 
with new growths. To make my note clear, 
much may be done when training Vines to evenly 
distribute new wood annually, and, if possible, to 
lay in terminal leaders from these shoots. The 
finest bunches are thus secured, and by cutting 
away old wood yearly a good percentage of new 
wood may be retained. Another item is thinning 
the bunches, and open-air Grapes well repay 
thinning. One can often do the work piecemeal, 
and even if it is not done so neatly as in the case of 
indoor ones, one may, with advantage, thin out 
the inside of the bunches and a few of the 
outer berries at the sides, leaving the bunch 
the full length, and not cutting the shoulders. 
Feeding is best done when the berries are 
set, and few manures are better than 
liquid-manure; failing this, a good fertiliser ; 
but do not feed when berries are full- 
grown. This is soon ascertained by cutting a 
berry open. The seeds will be firm and hard, 
and will then be fully grown, and feeding 
should cease. 





















































AUTUMN STRAWBERRIES. 


In not a few large establishments where an 
autumnal supply of fruit is required, the culture 
of late Strawberries is a special feature, and by 
a variety of means nice fruits are obtained not 
only during August, but September also. Old 
gardeners had not much choice so far as late 
sorts were concerned, the only two true reliabie 
varieties then available for autumn fruiting 
being the Elton Pine and Frogmore Late Pine. 
Now, however, their name is legion, although I 
very much question if the two above-named sorts 
have yet been surpassed, all points considered. 
Frogmore Pine, an excellent flavoured Straw- 
berry, and a connoisseur’s fruit, infact, requires 
good cultivation, but this it well repays, as the 
runners, although sometimes produced too late 
to make large plants the first season after plant- 
ing, yield excellent crops the second year, and 
on extra rich, well-prepared ground sometimes 
the third. The same may be said of Elton line, 
as the north borders on which these late Straw- 
berries are always grown retain moisture much 
better than ordinary exposed plots. In order 
to secure good autumn crops a row of stock 
plants is necessary, from which all bloom-trusses 
are removed as soon as they appear, as the late 
date at which these sorts fruit, together with 
the necessity for netting the beds over to protect 
from birds, renders it difficult to obtain runners 
from bearing beds capable of making much head- 
way before winter sets in. 

The most successful grower of late Straw- 
berries I ever knew used to peg the runners 
from his rows of stock plants which grew on 











and may therefore have the premier selection, if 
a good white is required. The Chasselas Vibert 
is a Sweetwater variety, and also excellent on a 
south-east or south wall. Itisa very refreshing 
Grape, and early also. This isa little thicker in 
the skin than the older Sweetwater, and 
does not crack so soon in wet weather, 
and bears finer berries. With us it is very 
hardy and a free bearer. Another white 
variety is Royal Muscadine, but this is not 
so reliable on cold soils, or if not in a favourable 
postion it cannot be relied upon like the Sweet- 
water. Of black varieties, the best of all is 
doubtless the Black Cluster, which rarely fails to 
ripen in the most unfavourable autumns, and is 
a very sweet fruit. 


Black Hamburgh is at times grown in the open, 
but it is only in favourable situations that it 
does well, and needs a favourable autumn to 
perfect the berries. A Grape less known is the 
Cambridge Black, a hardy Grape, good on an 
east wall, and always reliable ; one of the best 
croppers for outdoor culture. If Grapes are 
grown for ornament the Parsley-leaved and 
Purpurea (the Claret Vine) are most ornamental, 
and well worth space for their beautiful colours 
in the early autumn. 


CULTURE. 

To get the best results remove a good portion 
of the buds in the spring, as each spur or shoot 
shows three, often more, buds, and only one is 
needed. Retain the strongest just as growth 


It isa great bearer—indeed, | 
I place this before all others for fertility. The} 


Vine-leaves diseased (Perplexed).— 
Although the leaf sent did not reveal the pre- 
sence of mealy-bug, the whitened marks were 
very suspiciously like the excrement from this 
pest, otherwise the leaf was a healthy one on 
the Vine named. If the Grapes have got past 
the flowering period syringe the Vines vigorously 
every day during fine weather about 4 p.m. Be 
careful to use clean water. The syringing may 
somewhat spoil the bloom upon the berries, but 
it is the only way to keep the mealy-bug in 
check until the autumn when the leaves have 
fallen. The constant disturbing of the insects 
through syringing is all against their spreading 
over the whole of the Vines. Pot-Vines, well 
supplied with roots, may with safety be supplied 
with weak liquid-manure six days out of seven 
every time they require water. Top-dress the 
Vines with turfy loam and some good Vine 
manure. Ifthe pots are already full, pile up an 
additional rim 2 inches high around the pot with 
thin turf, filling the inside with finer soil and 
artificial manure. 


Quality in Strawberries for pre- 
serving.—In our anxiety for big things, the 
Strawberry included, I trust we shall not lose 
sight of our good preserving kinds, as though 
these are not large, they are good, and possess 
merits the larger kinds are deficient of. So far 
I have not yet found any variety to beat King 
of the Earlies. This is a small fruit of delicious 
flavour. It is of dwarf growth, and, like most 
of this section, produces a better crop the 





commences. By the removal of these useless 





second year after planting. I think this is 





espalier borders into the soil, his contention 


‘being that root dryness was not to be feared as 


when pots were used, and that the plants did 
not suffer from a little delay in planting, as 
rooting could still go on unmolested, and 
with careful lifting with a trowel, no material 
check was given. Deep trenching, except 
occasionally, and with a view to placing 
the semi-exhausted soil in the bottem, is 
not necessary, nor, indeed, is it good practice 
any more than it is with ordinary summer 
Strawberries, as, when the manure is buried so 
deeply, the roots do not reach it the first season, 
which is what is wanted, as mulching the sur- 
face with rich manure the second year will 
afford all needful nourishment, the Strawberry 
being, to a very great extent, a surface rooter. 
I choose a plot in pretty good heart, and dig one 
spit deep only, keeping a good trench and well 
treading in the same as the work proceeds. 
These late Strawberries are much improved both 
in size and quality if just at the colouring stage, 
and previous to putting on the nets, the runners 
are all removed. For a September supply, 
recourse must be had to planting out stools or 
early varieties which have been forced and 
gradually hardened off in frames. ‘This harder - 
ing off is very important, as plants that are 
turned out suddenly from a warm house into 
open yards and thereby severely checked, 
cannot be expected to do double duty the same 
season. 

A flat border is much better than a slanting 
one, retaining moisture better, and even then 
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attention must be paid to artificial watering, 
mulching also being vary important. The soil 
must be thoroughly well rammed round the 
balls, and a slight basin left for the reception 
of water, which, when the fruit is swelling, 
must be of a manurial character. A word in 
conclusion as to sorts. Noble and Keen’s Seed- 
ling would succeed well enough in September 
so far, but then being both soft-fleshed Straw- 
berries, rot would set in in wet autumns. 
Probably Royal Sovereign would be excellent, 
having firmness as well as earliness in its favour. 
Mulching with clean litter and propping up the 
fruit to the sun are necessary. J. 





Peaches unsatisfactory (W. J. S.).— 
The fungus on the leaves and fruit is partly 
owing to the roots being in too rich a rooting 
medium and partly to mildew, of which there 
are distinct traces. Mildew is more often caused 
by a direct draught of cold air early in the season 
than from any other reason. You do not say 
how long the trees have been planted. When 
planting Pear-trees either inside or out-of-doors, 
one of the greatest mistakes made is that of 
giving them too rich asoilto growin. Ordinary 
garden soil, with fresh loam to start the roots 
in and a supply of manure afterwards, either in 
a solid or liquid form, is sufficient when the 
state of growth has been decided by the trees 
themselves. As far as the roots of the trees and 
the soil in which they are growing, you can do 
nothing now until the end of September, when 
they should be lifted, removing the concrete 
part. Give abundance of drainage to avoid 
stagnation of moisture about the roots. The 
soil in the border ought not to be more than 
2 feet 6 inches deep, with 9 inches of broken 
bricks for drainage below. In the meantime 
syringe the trees with Quassia-chips, Gishurst 
compound, or soft-soap and sulphur, putting a 
handful of the latter into a three-gallon can of 
water, in which a lump of soft-soap the size of 
a Walnut has been dissolved. The former ought 
to be used of the strength named on the boxes 
containing the ingredients. Syringe the trees 
about 5 p.m., and next morning thoroughly 
cleanse them with tepid clean water. D5 not 
syringe them agiin for several days. Avoid 
draughts of air, ventilating the house only a‘ 
the top for a week or two. 

Brown Hellebore for Gooseberry - cater- 
pillars.—l! often see inquiries about Gooseberry cater 
pillars. {have not used anything but brown Hellebore for 
many years, and I never knew it to fail. I use 2 0z, to 
5 gallons of water, well stirred when using the syringo. 1 


-thought this recipe might be useful to some of your 
readers.—C. MILLS, Billingshurst. 





HARDY PLANTS IN POTS. 


AmonG the hardy plants potted up last autumn 
for use at different times and for different pur- 
poses, were Daffodils, Campanulas, Ernest Lad- 
hams and Hor Majesty Pinks, as well as Carna- 
tions in variety, and it is not too much to say 
that batches of plants of this character are a 
wonderful boon to gardeners where the demand 
both for flowers and plants is large, and yet 
the supply of glass is limited. True, they can- 
not when used in this way be pronounced per- 
fectly hardy, but the stacking away in cold pits 
or improvised frames is really more a question 
of saving the pot than the plant, and they may 
be packed as tightly as possible, using a bit of 
Fern between, and 2 inches of Cocoa-fibre or 
rough leaf-soil to protect the surface soil. Per- 
haps the best things are the Pinks above named, 
Carnation Uriah Pike, the white form of Cam- 
panula persicifolia (single), and the variegated 
forms of Funkia ovata. The contrast in the 
latter case between the really bright variegation 
and the very handsome spikes of lilac-coloured 
flowers is very striking. Francoa ramosa—one 
of the most graceful of pot plants all through the 
summer months—can be kept very well through 
the winter in a cold pit from which frost is just 
excluded, not that but it will stand a little frost, 
but the damp following after only a slight visita- 
tion is apt to cause a rotting at the collar. 
A small collection of Phloxes in variety for pot 
work will furnish a bright and enduring dis- 
play, especially if the selection is made respec- 
tively from the early and late-flowering sections. 
Some of the Starwo.'s are very well adapted 
for pots. I have used A. acris, A. ptarmicoides, 
A. dumosus, A. Linosyris, and A. ericoides, and 
there are doubtless others equally good. Among 
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plants of fairly tall habit and single-stemmed 
that mix well with more bushy things are 
Galtonia candicans and the new varieties of 
Lobelia fulgens. In all cases where hardy plants 
used in this way exhaust soil rapidly—as the 
Polyanthus are of dense rooting habit, as Star- 
worts, or moisture-loving, as Phloxes—they will 
require liberal feeding. So soon as they begin 
to move in the spring, mild doses of manure- 
water may be occasionally given, and it should 
be increased both in strength and frequency 
as the flowers are formed and developed. 
Cow-manure is about the best and safest stimu- 
lant. PoE We 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SPIRAA FLAGELLIFORMIS. 


Wuite the different Spirzas include among 
their number some of our very finest flowering 
shrubs, they are so numerous that in most cases 
a rigid selection is necessary. If restricted, 
however, toa dozen distinct forms, S. flagelli- 
formis must have a place, as it is a very beauti- 
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tions, yet the contrast between a plant so 
situated and one more liberally treated is so 
great that the two may be taken as belonging to 
distinct species. It should, if possible, be 
planted where there is ample space for tke 
development of its somewhat spreading branche, 
as a great deal of the beauty of the specimen 
depends upon the long arching shoots being 
allowed to grow unfettered, for they then dis- 
pose themselves in a very graceful manner. Ore 
of the most beautiful Spirzeas of the family is &. 
arizefolia, of which an illustration was given !n 
GARDENING of last week. 





BLUE FLOWERS. 


PrLAnts that produce red, yellow, or white 
flowers are very numerous, as all garden lovers 
know ; but those that bear blue blossoms are by 
no means so plentiful, but stil) there are quite 
enough of them to furnish a large garden, if 
desired, and they present, perhaps, a greater 
‘variety of form in the blossoms than those of 
other hues. For forming close, neat patches of 
leaves and blossoms, scarcely rising above the 








Spirewa flagelliformis. 


ful free-blooming kind, and one that does not 
flower till many others are past. This Spirzea 
is in style of growth very different from most 
members of the genus, the principal shoots being 
more or less upright, while the growth is quite 
spreading, and the long slender shoots, which 
droop gracefully on all sides, are thickly studded 
for some distance with little flat clusters of 
white blossoms. When at their best the longest 
shoots form veritable floral wreaths. Though 
so long known in gardens and nurseries as S%. 
flagelliformis, it is now considered to be synony- 
mous with S. canescens, or at all events but a 
variety thereof. §. canescens, which isa native 
of the Himalayas, is a somewhat variable species, 
and therefore possesses a considerable list of 
synonyms. Names under which it may be met 
with are S. cuneifolia, 8. flagellaris, S. hyperici- 
folia crenata, S. nutans, S. ruscifolia, S. nepa- 
lensis, S. rhamnifolia, and others. It is, as a 
rule, at its best from the end of June onwards, 
and in good soil, where it does not suffer from 
drought, this Spirzea will continue to bloom for 
a considerable time. Like all the others, it 
needs to be planted in good deep soil that is not 
parched up at any time, for though it will hold 
its own and flower freely under adverse condi- 





surface of the ground, there are Gentiara 
acaulis for a good rich loamy soil, and fotr 
pretty creeping Veronicas for rockeries and Cry 
soils, V. prostrata, V. rupestris, V. taurica, 
and Y. repens, the last requiring little more 
moisture than the others. For dry soils or ch: lk 
Thymus azureus is a beautiful native dwa f 
evergreen creeping plant, scarcely rising from 
the ground. There are two species or varieties, 
one with very close-growing foliage and little 
round trusses of azure-blue flowers, witha white 
eye, and about l4inches high, the other a little 
more lax in growth, and taller, flowers purplish. 
blue, with pale blue eye, occasionally purplist - 
rose. For later flowering the dwarfer Lobelias 
are useful. Very early flowering bulbs are 
Scilla sibirica, S. amcena, S. bifolia, S taurica, 
and SS. italica, Chionodoxa Lucilie, and 
Puschkinia scilloides. Next come the Iris 
pumila ccerulea, and the blue varieties of our 
native Wood Hyacinth (Scilla nutans), Scilla 
campanulata, the Grape Hyacinths, Muscari 
botryoides ceeruleum, M. atlanticum, M. armen- 
iacum, and M. commutatum, and the Feather 
Hyacinths, M. racemosum, and M. Szovitzia- 
num. Beautiful spring flowers are the blue 
Hepaticas, H. angulosa, H. triloba, double and 
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single. Amongst the florists’ Anemones may be 
found some with blue flowers, mostly, however, 
of a purple or lilac shade, and amongst Hya- 
cinths there are many blue varieties. Nemo- 
pila insignis sown in autumn makes a sheet of 
b'ue in spring, and also does well when sown 
early in spring. Lithospermum prostratum is 
a beautiful blue flower, and blue Pansies and 
Violets are a host in themselves. The Forget- 
m2-nots are good blue flowers — Myosotis 
sylvatica, dissitiflora, azorica, and palustris 
semperflorens. Other good blue flowers under 
a foot high are Gentiana cruciata and Gentiana 
gelida, Campanula ciespitosa, C. turbiaata, C. 
pilla, Aster alpinus, Anemone apennina, A. 
Robinsoni, and Sern grandiflora. Of taller 
plants there are the Columbines, Aquilegia glan- 
dulosa, and A. ccerulea, also A. vulgaris, which 
produces an occasional plant with blue flowers. | 
The purest blues are to be found in the Lark- 
spurs ; anyone fond of blue flowers should grow 
a large selection of the florists’ section of these. 


common in gardens, yet they rank amongst the 


Or the Leonuri, L. Leonitis (the Lion’s-tail) is 
the best-known variety, throwing up spikes of 


ing most profusely of a pure white single- 
flowered Columbine. It was only the garden 
form, but, whilst having good habit and large 
flowers, these latter lacked the long spurs which 
always are such ornaments to the flowers of the 
best species. But as none of these or their 
hybrids give us a pure white variety, it is grati- 
fying to know that there is in cultivation, 
though I fear not in commerce, such a charming 
white as the one referred to. It is a pity 
Columbines, especially of the beautiful hybrids 
of chrysantha, ccrulea, and californica, are not 


most pleasing of hardy flowers.—A. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE LION’S-TAIL (LEONURUS). 


In the 











Che annual varieties also produce many blue | bright red flowers during the summer. 


kinds. 
Lupinus polyphyllus amongst the peren- 
nials and Hartwegi amongst annuals are good 





sorts. The Campanulas are a blue 
family, sporting into white, rose, and 
purple-flowered varieties. Amongst 
the Pentstemons there are several 
good blue kinds: Pentstemon glaber, 
P. zananthus, P. Brandegei, P. 
azureus, P. Jaffrayanus, P. hetero- 
phyllus, P. speciosus, and the blue 
kinds of P. ovatus. There are many 
blue kinds amongst the Irises: I. 
reticulata, orientalis, longifolia, and 
the blue varieties of sibirica. Grand 
Celeste is a good blue English Iris, 
and there are many blue kinds among 
the Spanish Iris. Of Iris pallida, 
Augustus, azureus, and Celeste 
are beautiful blue varieties. Good 
blue border flowers are Gentiana 
asclepiadea, Linum narbonnense, 
Polemonium ceruleum, Tradescantia 
virginica, Commelina cclestis, Al- 
linum azureum, Centaurea montana, 
Libertia aurea, Plumbago Larpente, 
Mertensia sibirica, Lindelophia spec- 
tabilis, and Veronica subsessilis. Of 
the Aconitums there is a blue and 
white one, but as the plant is poison- 
ous it should be placed in the garden 
with caution. Of bedding plants (so 
called), after the Lobelias, Salvia 
patens is by tar the best. The 
Ag:ratums are free bloomers, but 
more lavender than blue. Of annuals 
or plants which may be treated as 
such, Anagallis grandiflora Phillipsi 
is a good blue half-hardy kind. Bro- 
wallia elata grandiflora is also good. 
Of hardy annuals the best are Linum 
grandiflorum, Centaurea cyanus (the 





south-west of England it blooms profusely, but 
being a denizen of the Cape of Good Hope it 
succeeds but indifferently in the open air under 











common Cornflower), Convolvulus 
minor, and Whitkavia  grandi- 
flora. Ofa more lavender or purple 


shade of blue are Kaulfussia amel- 
loides, Brachycome iberidifolia, and 
Nolana atriplicifolia; and N. lance- 
olata (these creep along the ground), 
Diliscus ccruleus, and  Asperula 
sstosa. Tine blue-flowered bulbs are Camassia 
esculenta and Agapanthus umbellatus, both 
require a sunny, sheltered place in rich, well- 
drained soil. “Stokesia cyanea and Platycodon 
a itumnale nfay be recommended for the same 
position. WVinca.major produces slaty-blue | 
flowers in autumy and spring, and during 
mild winters will grow in any shady place, | 
and flower well at the foot of a wall facing 
north. Ceanothus azureus is a good flowering 
shrub for a very sheltered spot. For the 
rougher parts of the garden our native Ger- 
mander Speedwell makes a mass of blue in| 
out-of-the-way corners and under trees on Grass | 
where the sun gets at it. The Alkanets are 
Strong-growing plants of the Forget-me-not 
family. Tropwoleum azureum is a_ hardy 
climber from the island of Chiloe, in South 
America. It does not seem much known, 
although introduced many yearsago. Itsnative | 
climate is a damp one. H. B. 


pM Bet ee 
A white Columbine.—1I saw recently in 


The Lion’s-tail (Leonurus Leonitis). 





Engraved from a 
photograph by Miss Willmott, Great Warley. 


azurea | less-favoured climatic conditions than are ex- 


perienced in the moist atmosphere of the shores 
along which the slow tide of the warm Gulf 
Stream flows. Where, however, it will not 
thrive in the open, it will be found valuable if 
grown in pots for the greenhouse. Where it 
flourishes in the garden no association is better 
fitted for it than that of the finer foliage plants, 
which, with their grace of outline, show off its 
charms to the best effect. Others of the 
Leonuri are natives of Siberia, and one, L. ecar- 
diaca, isa British plant. L. Leonitis is easily 
raised from cuttings raised in heat during the 
early spring. S. W. F. 





Christmas Roses.—What soil, position, 
protection during winter, and general treat- 
ment do Christmas Roses require to make them 
grow well for cutting ?—E. B. S. 


*,* Where the soil is naturally sandy loam 
Christmas Roses thrive without any special 
attention beyond deeply digging and well 
manuring the soil before planting. A position 





a private garden at Reigate many plants bloom- 


facing east if backed by a wall is quite the right 
aspect. A cold-frame or hand-lights placed 
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over the clumps at the end of October will afford 
all the necessary protection for keeping the 
blooms clean. Should the weather be hot and 
dry during May and June while the plants are 
making their growth, copious supplies of weak 
liquid-manure will be a decided advantage in 
promoting a free and luxurious growth. If the 
plants are neglected in this way the thick, 
fleshy roots suffer, and the plants generally 
decline in vigour. A mulching 8 inches thick 
of horse-manure, put out in April, will do much 
towards conserving the moisture in the soil. 
If the soil is not suitable, being of a stiff, re- 
tentive character, it should be removed to the 
depth of 2 feet, breaking up the bottom to 
og the quick percolation of water from heavy 
rains. Replace the soil with other lighter in 
character, such as road-side refuse, leaf-mould, 
peat, and decayed vegetable-refuse. Mix all 
these ingredients with ordinary garden soil 
light in character, The first week in March, 
when the plants are commencing to make new 
leaves, is the best time to replant. 


NOTES ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
BEGONIAS. 


Wuy is it that the pink shades in Tuberous 
Begonias are as a rule by far the strongest 
growers? A vigorous constitution and an 
upright habit are essential features in all Tuber- 
ous Begonias that are grown speeially for outdoor 
work, ranking before any speeial features in the 
flower itself, for varieties that grow kindly and 
well and hold the flowers well up are, although 
the flowers may be small, much more acceptable 
than those with larger blooms of drooping habit 
and with perhaps a somewhat miffy constitution. 
Given a thoroughly good strain, sound judgment 
must be displayed in the planting arrangements 
to allow, on the one hand, for the perfect 
development of individual plants, and at the 
same time, if they are thinly set, to provide a 
good earpet, as a large amount of bare soil all 
through the season is not in aecordanée with 
good flower gardening. 


PENTSTEMONS. 


No one who has seen and admired the excep- 
tionally lovely flowers te be found among the 
newer varieties of Pentstemons can fail te be 
well pleased at the prominent position they are 
taking in the summer flower garden. Whether 
grouped together in a large or in bold clumps 
on a dwarfer carpet, they are equally fine, and a 
prompt removal of the centre spike as soon as 
the flowers are inclined to drop leads to the quick 
development of the many side spikes, which, 
although not individually so fine ye as a whole 
a splendid display. Occasional beds, either on 
turf or in the strictly formal garden, will be 
very acceptable, and in the latter case will break 
up the flat surfaes that often prevails. A sug- 
gestion in connection with their culture that may 
be worth consideration is that when used alone 
the various shades can be mixed together, but: 
when planted in groups on the dwarf carpet 
decided colours should be employed in white, 
crimson, purple, or scarlet, as circumstances may 
require. I know of no better carpet plants for 
them than the dwarfest of the Tufted Pansies. 
Let me recommend, for instance, Newbery Gem, 
or the newer varieties Lord Mayor or President, 
Carnot, on an undergrowth of Pansy Violetta. 


PETUNIAS. 


It is rather a pity that Petunias are not more 
frequently seen in the flower garden. There 
was a very fine purple of splendid habit that: 
was grown some years ago that made an 
exceptionally fine display for large beds, relieved. 
by occasional dot plants of the white-flowered 
Marguerite or some well-grown Eucalyptus 
globulus. The newer strains are certainly very 
fine in the individual flowers, but the majority 
are shot blooms, and where a glowing mass of 
colour is required, are not to be compared to a 
thoroughly good self. For large outlying beds 
batches of seedlings of a strong growing strain 
can be used, and Petunias possess the merit of 
being among the most enduring ofannuals. For 
vases or window-boxes they are also exception- 
ally good, and if it is determined to use them 
alone without the aid of other plants, the centres 
and backs can be raised to the necessary height 
by the insertion of sundry twiggy boughs oa 
which the plants will run. If seedlings are 
required, it is advisable to sow fairly early, not 
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later than, say, the middle of March, and the 
seedlings should be pricked off into frames or 
boxes as soon as they can be handled to ensure 
good plants. 


UNCOMMON BEDDING PLANTS—CENTAUREAS. 


Until flower-gardeners realised the truth of the 
advice that the desired end might be obtained 
by sowing the white Centaureas early and grow- 
ing them on in this way, the acquisition of a big 
stock was not an easy matter. The best results 
from cuttings are obtained if they are inserted 
singly in 24-inch pots in a compost of one half 
leaf-soil and one half ordinary road sand. They 
do best on a dry shelf in a cool house, and all 
through the winter only just enough water 
should be given to prevent shrivelling. For 
several years now the cutting system has been 
abandoned and I sow about the last week in 
January, growing on quickly and shifting as 
advised for Petunias as early as possible. It 
may not be generally known that Centaurea 
ragusina is very nearly hardy. Where the beds 
wholly or partially filled with it are not required 








or other things an effort may be made to save 
it. Give a good thick mulch of half-rotten leaves 
before the approach of severe frost. 


CuPHEA PLATYCENTRA. 

This is a very poy thing, and, flowering as 
it does freely and continuously, it is a pity it is 
not oftener seenintheflower-garden. I remember 
many years ago a mixture of thisand Heliotrope 
which had a very pretty effect, and it makes a 
cipital carpet for such strong growing Fuchsias 
and Begonias in colours that will contrast nicely 
with it. It strikes readily from cuttings and 
will keep well through the winter. 


GAZANIA SPLENDENS. 

A capital dry weather and dry border plant 
that will grow and flower well under adverse 
conditions, although I am inclined to think its 
day in the flower garden is nearly over, for the 
reason that the predominating shade (yellow) to 
be found in its flowers is also to the fore in some 
of the newer Tropzolums, and that the latter 
are equally good dry weather plants. The 
Tropeolum flowers are always expanded (the 
absence of this characteristic is a drawback to 
the Gazania) and the Troprolums are more 
easily grown. 
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MAURANDYA BARCLAYANA 


possesses a shade to be found in hardly any 
other outdoor flowers and is valuable on that 
account. I remember in the old days of pile beds 
it used to be a great favourite for the outer row 
to hang down over the piles either used alone or 
with alternate plants of the white trailing 
Campanula, Like all plants of this character 
that are treated as annuals and obtained from 
seed, it should have a sufficiently long growing 
season to secure good plants. EK. 





THE AMERICAN ALOE. 


In Devon and Cornwall this handsome Agave 
succeeds admirably in the open air, and, though 
valuable when planted in tubs and set in the 
open during the summer after a winter spent 
beneath the shelter of a glass roof—the sole 
method of cultivation possible in more northerly 
portions of the British Isles—it is only when 





established in the garden that the full value of 








Aloe at Darwen Bank, Torquay. 


| these splendid plants is realised. The strong 
curves of the massive leaves are themselves a 
delight ; the cool, grey-green, that in the torrid 
climes where this Aloe is at home seems but to 
radiate heat, and strikes no note of contrast to 
the prevailing monotony of the sun-scorched 
landscape, is never seen to such advantage as 
when thrown into relief by the fresh verdure, 
ranging from brightest emerald, through 
infinite gradations of tender green, to the 
almost purple of sombre Yew met with 
in our English gardens. Here, on the 
south-western coast, the eye falls upon the 
glaucous tints with a sense of satisfaction—of 
appreciation of the colour scheme in which it is 
such an important note. Many are the fine 
specimens of this Aloe and its variegated variety 
that I have seen growing along the southern 
shores of Devon and Cornwall, while at Tresco, 
in the Isles of Scilly, it flourishes in abundance; 
but never have I met with one more happily 
situated or of grander dimensions than that in 
the beautiful garden of Darwen Bank, Torquay, 
depicted in the accompanying illustration. 
Some may think that the American Aloe reaches 
the zenith of its perfection only when it has 





thrown up its tall, candelabrum-like flower-head, 
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often 20 feet to 30 feet in height. Perhaps the 


saying that ‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt” 


may, in part, account for the fact that its 
quaint inflorescence possesses few charms for 
the writer of this note, but, personally, I must 
confess that such final efforts in the specimen 
here alluded to—the ‘‘ Swan-song ” of the Aloe— 
would be a sight that I should reluctantly wit- 
ness. Situated as it is, in front of hanging trails 
of Muhlenbeckia, and backed by the pink shafts 
of the Scotch Firs, through which gleam the 
waters of the beautiful bay, warm with the last 
caress of the Gulf Stream ere it leaves our island 
shores, it is an object of stately grace, with its 
huge sweeping leaves, 8 feet long and over a 
foot in breadth, that once lost could not be re- 
placed except after a period of many years. 
Where such Aloes exist, on a site that would 
lose so much by their disappearance, it would 
be well to nip any attempt at flowering in the 
bud, and to so endeavour to preserve such dis- 
tinctive features from destruction. 


8S. W. F., Torquay. 


Planting a north-east border.— 
Would you kindly tell me the best way of 
treating a border with a north-east aspect, 
situated between a high hedge of Laurels and 
the house? The soil is clay, and the border 
slopes considerably. It gets a good deal of the 
morning sun. I should like to plant it with 
hardy perennials, but I do not want anything 
expensive. Would German Irises be likely to 
succeed in such a position? :Would you also 
be so good as to inform me whether it is advis- 
able to leave Tulips in the beds all the year 
round? Or should they be taken up and dried 
when the leaves die?—F. ENciisu, Somerset. 

*,* We do not recommend German Irises fcr 
a border which slopes considerably. Nor, 
facing north-east, should we recommend 
perennials. Why not plant it with Rhododen- 
drons, since they would grow well in it and like 
the aspect? There are so many lovely shades of 





crimsons, pinks, and whites. They can be bought 
very reasonably, and a good collection is most 
interesting. An under-planting of London 
Pride clothes the ground well and effectively 
while the Rhododendrons are young. Tulips 
can be left in the ground all the year undis- 
turbed ; but, if so, let the leaves die away, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CALCEOLARIAS, HERBACEOUS AND 
SHRUBBY. 


Turse charming and free-flowering greenhouse 
plants are, as denoted by the head line, repre- 
sented by two sections, the first-named (herba- 
ceous) bearing by far the most showy flowers ; 
the latter (shrubby) give a longer succession of 
bloom. The original species from which both 
have been raised came from Chili and Peru. Both 
can be obtained from either seeds or cuttings. 
The herbaceous kinds have, however, been so 
much improved in recent years that a good 
strain of seed may be relied on, if the plants 
are well managed, to afford flowers sufficiently 
attractive for all requirements, both in form and 
colour. The seeds of these (herbaceous kinds) 
should be sown about the middle or end of July 
in shallow pans, well drained, and filled with 
finely-sifted loam, to which one-fifth of leaf- 
mould and a little sand have been added. 
Make the surface of the soil smooth, and water 
lightly with a fiae-rosed pot to fill up the 
interstices, otherwise the seed being very small 
will be liable to be covered too deeply. Allow 
a day before sowing the seed, and then sow it, 
but not too thickly. Cover the seed very 
slightly, and stand in a frame and shade the 
surface of the pans from the sun with a sheet of 
newspaper, so as toavoid the need of giving much 
more water until the seedlings are up. Imme- 
diately they appear above the soil, keep close to 
the glass, shading when the sun comes on them, 
and giving sufficient water to keep the soil 
fairly damp. Give some air in the daytime, 
and keep the atmosphere around them mode- 
rately moist. When they are large enough to 
handle, pick the little plants off 2 inches 
apart in pans or boxes, in soil like that in 
which the seed was sown, and treat as before, 
with the exception that owing to the sun’s 
waning influence in autumn further shading 
will be unnecessary. When the leaves are 
about an inch long move the plants singly into 
3-inch or 4inch pots. Keep them growing 
through the winter gently, and for this purpose 
anight temperature of about 45 degs. will be 
sufficient. Give air daily in mild weather, 
and stand the pots on some fine gravel or fine 
coal-ashes (spread on the stage if in a green- 
house), as the plants do not like an over dry 
atmosphere around them Never allow the soil 
in which they are growing to get dry, and on 
the other hind do not overwater—a uniform 
moist condition is what is needed. About the 
end of February, or the beginning of March, 
move them into 8-inch pots, using the soil 
then in a somewhat more lumpy condition, 
and giving with this one-sixth of rotten man- 
ure in addition to Ieaf-mould and sharp silver- 
sand as before. With the natural increase of 
warmth on sunny days give a little more air, 
but draughts must be avoided or the leaves will 
be injured. Keep the night temperature about 
the same as hitherto. The plants should now 
move along fast. On bright hot days a 
thin shade should be used over the glass 
for awhile to temper the fierce rays of the 
sun, and the plants should be dewed’ overhead 
with clean, soft water from the syringe each 
afternoon when the house is closed up for the 
night. As the roots get well hold of the soil 
give weak sheep-manure or soot-water once or 
twice a week. Calceolarias are, when in health, 
gross feeders, and like liquid stimulants, if given 
as just stated in a weak state. Continue to 
treat in this way, and put a thin stick to each 
flower-spike as it gets long enough to require 
support. Keep onshading as required when the 
blooms are open, and during which time also 
give more air. When the flowering is over, 
those the seed of which it is desired to save 
must be well attended to until it is ripe, when 
it may be gathered, and the old plants can be 
discarded. Where the 


SHRUBBY KINDS are raised from seed, the 
treatment should be similar to that which has 
been described for the herbaceous varieties, but 
being less vigorous growers, they do not need 
so much root-room the first year as the strongest 
of the herbaceous sorts. Cuttings may be put 
in at any time during the spring or autumn— 
about March is a very good time. Take off for 
this purpose the young side shoots while the 
wood is soft, and they consist of about three 
















joints to each shoot. Remove the lower pair of 
leaves, and put four or five of the cuttings 
together in 6-inch pots filled with sand ; keep 
quite moderately close and shaded in a tem- 
perature of about 50 degs. They will root in 
two or three weeks’ time, when give more air 
and pot off singly into 4-inch pots, drained, and 
filled with soil similar to that advised for the 
herbaceous kinds. The after treatment will 
also be similar, except that when the plants 
begin to move freely the leading shoots should 
be stopped to cause them to grow bushy. 
When the shoots thus induced to break are large 
enough each one should be tied out to a small 
stake so as to give each one support and space 
to grow freely. As soon as the soil in the pots 
is moderately well filled with roots, move the 
plants on into 7-inch or 8-inch pots, and give 
plenty of air. They will flower nicely through 
the latter part of the summer, and to help them 
give weak manure-water once or twice a week. 
After blooming the shoots should be well- 
shortened back, and the plants given ordinary 
greenhouse treatment through the autumn and 
winter. Early in spring give pots 2 inches or 
3 inches larger in size—in repotting remove a 
portion of the old soil, and replace it around 
the roots with some that is good and rich. Tie 
the shoots well out as they advance, and treat 
in other respects as in the previous spring. This 
season they will make good-sized flowering 
specimens and will be very useful for conserva- 
vatory decoration. They may be kept on for 
another season or two if treated as advised, but 
a stock of young plants should always be in 
hand. Calceolarias are not much troubled with 
insects, except green-fly, which is very partial 
tothem. Fumigate slightly and frequently with 
Tobacco, and wherever possible destroy the flies 
by sponging or syringing. H. B 


none given until the foliage shows signs 
of flagging. By the end of the month the 
foliage will commence to turn yellow, and 
during the period of rest a night temperature of 
60 degs. will suffice, no more root moisture 
being given than will keep the wood from 
shrivelling. In January cut the plants back to 
the well-ripened wood and repot, first soaking 
the balls in tepid water and allowing them to 
drain for a day or two. They may be put into 
their flowering pots at once; these may range 
from 15 inches to 18 inches in diameter, as the 
plants will, under liberal treatment, grow into 
large specimens this season. Allamanda car- 
thartica, A. Chelsoni, A. Hendersoni, A. 
Schotti, and A. grandiflora are all excellent 
varieties. The last, though smaller in the 
individual bloom, is the best for growing in bush 
form. J. 





NEGLECTED PLANTS. 
FucuHSIA SERRATIFOLIA. 


Tuts fine old Fuchsia now appears to be but 
little grown in our gardens, but surely if it were 
better known its great beauty and value asa 
winter-flowering plant would bring it once again 
into more general cultivation. Unlike most of 
the Fuchsias, this is an evergreen variety, and 
after the manner of that once popular old 
favourite, Fuchsia fulgens, it flowers on the 
terminal ends of the shoots. The leaves of F. 
serratifolia are of a peculiar metallic glaucous 
green hue, a tint that sets off the rich pendulous 
flowers to great advantage. This Fuchsia has 
not, I think, improbably gone out of favour by 
being treated in the ordinary way and grown as 
a summer-flowering plant, at which season, 
however, it is comparatively worthless, as it then 
seldom shows a blossom. With regard to its 
culture, cuttings put in and struck during the 
spring will make very useful plants by the 
autumn, and if kept during winterin a unifor n 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., they will 
afford a continuous succession of bloom. In order 
to induce free growth, the plants should be 
potted on from time to time as required. The 
soil best suited for them isa mixture of loam and 
old spent stable-manure, and the plants should 
either be grown out-of-doors during summer 
in partially shaded situations, or in cold-frames 
where the lights can be drawn off at pleasure. 
As the corymbs of flowers are borne on the points 
of the shoots, they should not be stoppe 1 later 
than the end of June or middle of July, or they 
will not have time to develop fine heads of blos- 
soms. The habit of the plant is naturally bushy, 
and it is better to allow it to assume its own 
natural form than to check and cramp it by stiff 
training. It is also seen to great advantage 
when trained under the roof of a greenhouse or 
conservatory, and with its long, pendulous 
branches allowed to hang down naturally. 
Under such conditions its bright red flowers are 
freely produced during the winter months. In 
a cool greenhouse in winter it is nearly or quite 
deciduous, and if rested then as other Fuchsias 
are, will, when started in spring, flower freely 
after the young growth is sufficiently developed, 
and will continue to do so during the summer 
and autumn. Many of the old species of 
Fuchsias are, as a rule, greatly neglected, yet 
they are very beautiful, and can even be 
enjoyed in some cases where there is no green- 
house, as this kind, in common with several 
of its congeners, stands the winter well in the 
open air if protected over the roots, and in spring 
throws up strong shoots so freely as to form a 
handsome mass, which flowers until frost sets in. 
Between this species and Fuchsia Dominiana 
several hybrids have been raised which for 
winter flowering have been found to be very 
useful. They are of compact habit, and there- 
fore suitable for pot culture, in which state they 
can easily, if needed, be introduced into a 
rather warmer structure to open their blossoms 
than that in which they have been grown. 
Another species much resembling F. serratifolia 
in habit, but with larger leaves, and flowers 
borne in clusters, and even more showy, is F. 
corymbiflora. The elegant little F. microphylla 
and thymifolia, too, must not be overlooked, 
and no two flowering shrubs are handsomer than 
F, gracilis and F. coccinea, which grow out-of- 
doors freely on our southern coasts. B. 





ALLAMANDAS. 


ALLAMANDAS are amongst the most beautiful of 
stove-climbing plants, well repaying any extra 
pains which may be bestowed on their culture. 
Their noble foliage, combined with the size and 
richness of the flowers, renders them indispens- 
able wherever stove plants are grown. More- 
over, although naturally of a climbing habit of 
growth, they may, if the growths are pinched, 
be grown in bush form, and prove most useful 
for conservatory or ordinary decoration. They 
are most af home when planted out at the end 
of a warm, moist stove, and the sheots trained 
along wires tolerably close to the roof glass, and 
unshaded. Allamandas will stand as mach sun 
as Crotons, the leaves seldom scorching if the 
glass is of good quality. When shaded—as 
they sometimes have to be on account of other 
subjects which occupy the same house—the 
new shoots are long-jointed and soft, and 
bloom correspondingly scarce. Altlamandas 
being gross feeders, a good holding loam, with 
a fair addition of decayed manure, is the best 
rooting medium, liquid-manure of medium 
strength being necessary every other day in the 
case of large specimens in pots. When grown 
on balloon-trellises for exhibition, the best plan 
is to stand the plants in a light, roomy place, 
and to allow the growth full liberty until the 
bloom-buds form, when it should ‘be trained 
evenly over the surface. Although Allamandas 
may be propagated at any time when young 
shoots are obtainable, the best time is in spring, 
the plants then having an opportunity of grow- 
ing into good-sized specimens the first summer. 
The cuttings strike most readily inserted singly 
insmalt pots in finely-sifted loam, leaf-mould, and 
silver-sand, and placed under a handlight or 
bell-glass in a gentle bottom-heat. When rooted, 
gradually inure them to more light and air and 
give a shift into 6-inch pots. A night tempera- 
ture of 70 degs., with a rise of 10 degs. or 15 degs. 
by sunheat, will suit them well, closing early 
and syringing overhead each afternoon. The 
points of the shoots must be pinched out to 
induce the lower eyes to break. By the end of 
June these pots will be filled with roots, and a 
shift into others 2 inches or 3 inches larger 
will be necessary, this time breaking the soil 
into pieces the size of Walnuts and pottin 

firmly. A few neat sticks will now be badd 
to support the shoots, which may again be 
pinched for the last time. The same treat- 
ment as regards heat, air, and moisture should 
be continued till the end of September, when 
less water must be given, and in October 





Two good Carnations.—In considering 
the value of a good Carnation, there are many 
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things to note besides the colour of the flower, 
such as growth, freedom, fragrance, and whether 
the calyx bursts. When paying a visit to Mr. 
May’s nursery at Teddington recently, I was 
pleased with two kinds in particular—namely, 
Uriah Pike and Duchess of Fife. They were 
grown in enormous quantities for cut flowers. 
House after house was full of them, the plants 
being grown in pots, and out of this vast 
quantity one could hardly find a poor plant. 
‘The growth has strong foliage, abundant, blooms 
large, and produced in the greatest profusion, 
and of great substance. When market-men 
grow things in large numbers it is evidence that 
the variety is reliable. These varieties are by no 
means new, and moderate in price, and they 
should be grown by everyone. Uriah Pike is 
like an Old Crimson Clove in colour, and Duchess 
of Fife is a delicate rosy-pink, a pleasing shade. 
—J.C., Ferde Abbey. 
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SPRING CABBAGE. 
THERE is nothing gained by sowing too early, 
particularly where the ground has been well 


tilled and is in good heart. Select a piece of 
ground in the open, that the air may act on the 








out about 4 inches apart each way, that a sturdy 
growth may be made, 


The ground on which it is intended to grow 
Cabbages cannot well be too rich. With many 
it is the practice to plant on ground from which 
the crop of Onions has been taken, and this, no 
doubt, is a good place provided the soil is in 
good heart. Where the Cabbages are cleared 
off as soon as they are cut it may not be neces- 
sary to go to the trouble of digging light land. 
Here, however, there would be some difficulty 
in getting a dibber into the ground unless it 
were dug. Itis, therefore, my practice to give 
the plot on which these are grown a liberal 
dressing of manure, then to dig it two spits 
deep, taking care in so doing to break it up as 
fine as possible. The distance allowed between 
the rows of early Cabbages must greatly depend 
on the quality of the ground and variety grown, 
or whether it is intended to grow any other crop 
between them. Some prefer planting every 
alternate row with Coleworts, in which case it 
will be necessary to allow a greater space be- 
tween the rows; but where ground is fairly 
plentiful it is as well to plant the early Cabbages 
by themselves, and if late kinds are grown 
putting the Coleworts between these. Thespace 
allowed here is 18 inches between the rows and 
about a foot from plant to plant, and I find they 























The Winnigstadt Cabbage. 


plar.ts from all sides, this being far preferable to 
sowing on a border that is sheltered by a wall. 
Before sowing see that the soil is made 
thoroughly moist to the depth of a foot, that it 
may not be necessary to water so heavily after- 
wards. In my opinion it is far better to sow in 
shallow drills about 6 inches apart than broad- 
cast, as by so doing the seed is not only more 
evenly covered, but the plants are more easily 
kept clean. If the first lot of seed be put in at 
any time during the second or third week in 
August, the plants will be large enough for 
transplanting to their permanent quarters by 
the end of September, which, in the majority of 
cases, will be quite soon enough. When the 
seed is sown, if the weather is hot and dry, give 
the ground s watering, then cover with a mat, 
as this will prevent evaporation and so keep the 
soil in an even state of moisture. After four 
days the mat ought to be removed, for at this 
time of the year germination takes place quickly, 
and if covered when the young plants appear 
through the soil, they soon become drawn and 
are spoiled. When the first seed-leaf makes its 
appearance and if the weather continue dry, add 
a little guano to the water each time watering 
takes place. The plants will then soon be large 
enough for pricking out, which ought not to be 
delayed one day longer than is absolutely 
necessary, as they soon get spoiled. Each one 
should be carefully drawn after giving the bed 
a thorough soaking that they may leave the 
ground readily. They should then be pricked 





have ample room to grow, as most of the early 
varieties make but few leaves. Before p'anting 
a shallow drill is drawn, and if the ground is at 
all dry water is run down this till the soil has 
become thoroughly soaked ; the plants are then 
carefully lifted with a fork, so as not to destroy 
more roots than can be avoided and planted up 
to the first leaf. If the weather is very bright, 
a small pot is turned over each in the daytime, 
but removed in the evening before the sun goes 
down. In this way they soon take hold of the 
earth and grow away rapidly. When they are 
sufficiently established to do without watering, 
the soil between the rows is made level, which 
keeps them in position, so that none of the stem 
is exposed to the frost during winter. Early in 
March the ground between the rows receives a 
dressing of nitrate of soda, which after the first 
shower or two soon makes itself seen by the 
rapid progress made by the plants. The most 
suitable varieties for autumn sowing are 
Ellam’s Early, Flower of Spring, and Little 
Gem. It is often difficult to get good Cabbage- 
seed. Unless special care is taken to keep the 
different varieties far enough apart they are sure 
to become crossed. Winnigstadt, the kind 
illustrated, is a good variety. H. 





Planting vegetables. — Planting will 
now be proceeding vigorously, and the soil being 
so warm and dry, more than ordinary attention 
will be necessary. I have found damping over- 
head in the evenings after bright sunny days do 






























much to restore vigour. Drills when plant- 
ing are of great benefit to the plants, as what 
moisture is given is readily conveyed to the 
roots. The drill also gives a certain amount of 
support to drawn plants, warding off winds 
which soon dry the soil round the roots. If the 
drills are thoroughly watered before and after 
planting, it is surprising how long the roots 
remain moist. Once the plants make new fibrous 
roots there is less fear of collapse. Autumn 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, and autumn Cabbage 
should receive first attention, the Savoys, Kales, 
and Coleworts soon make headway, and make 
splendid growth as the nights get cooler.—W. 





TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS IN 
SUMMER. 


WueEN the season for cutting ceases many beds 
are neglected, but, in my opinion, that is the 
time the roots require extra food, moisture, and 
support. At this time of the year, even in 
ordinary weather, the beds require food, and 
though moisture may be provided by rainfall, 
the plants are benefited by liberal supplies of a 
good fertiliser. As is well-known, in many gar- 
dens large quantities of manure are placed on 
the beds in the late autumn at a season the 
roots are almost inactive. The roots are 
not always able to take the food supplied 
them, and without top growth it is useless to 
feed. I am aware it enriches the soil and 
renders it.in better condition to support growth. 
On the other hand, it would do a great deal 
more good given as soon as cutting ceased, and 
in the case of old beds, large masses of manure 
destroy the roots instead of assisting them. If 
more food were given from April to the end of 
September much better results would be 
obtained. Inthecase of worn-out or impoverished 
beds, no matter how much food is given, it can- 
not give new life if there is no root action, but 
in the case of healthy plants, food given during 
the growing season, when tho crowns are being 
formed, gives the help required and builds up 
better crowns. A heavy dressing of salt—say 
in the late autumn (November)—does more 
harm than good. The plants certainly require 
a certain amount of salt, but not when at rest, 
as, given then, it acts the reverse of what is 
intended, souring the soil and keeping the roots 
at a lower temperature than the surrounding 
ground. 

I prefer giving salt from April to August, not 
later, and even then it should be well washed 
down to the roots. Another point often lost 
sight of is the state of the soil. In heavy clay 
soils the use of salt requires more care, and 
should not be applied earlier than May or later 
than August, and only in moderate quantities 
in showery weather. Many beds will have had 
little moisture since cutting ceased, and these 
are the beds which will feel the strain next 
season, especially in light soils resting en 
gravel. In many gardens the old system of 
raised beds is still in vogue, and in dry seasons 
these beds are the first to suffer and the 
most difficult to keep moist. Beds, or what 
should more properly be termed rows of plants 
on the flat, are much better off in such seasons, 
and where room is no object, a yard between 
the plants will give splendid results. With 
plants grown thus, irrigation can be carried 
out. 

This is, I consider, the best means of pro- 
moting a free, strong growth, and no better use 
can be made of liquid-manures than for these 
plants. Where liquid-manure cannot be given, 
such fertilisers as fish-manure, guano, and 
salt may be given liberally and well washed 
in. Fish-manure is one of the best fertilisers. 
The proportion in which this food may be 
used depends upon the state of the soil. 
I would advise using it twice a month, in 
preference to strong doses with long intervals 
between. It is a safe manure when ample 
moisture is given. Guano is likewise valuable, 
but though applied in the same way as fish- 
manure, if of the best kind it need be used in 
smaller quantities. There are other foods, such 
as soot and other rich fertilisers, that can be 
used in case animal-manures are not procurable. 
It may be urged that Asparagus is a deep-rooting 
plant and not readily affected by drought. It 
certainly roots freely if well supported, but if 
neglected its roots soon decay. In the case of 
light soils, a mulch between the rows in such 
seasons as this is of great importance, especially 
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is rather conical, the feelers are short and 
clubbed, and the wing-cases cover a pair of long, 
powerful wings. The grubs are about a } inch 
long. They are white, much wrinkled, and 
legless. The first three joints of the body are 
much larger than the others. The chrysalis 
case is, as usual with beetles, only a thin skin, 
enveloping the future beetle. G. 8. 8. 





with young plants. I have used strawy litter 
for this purpose, and it retains moisture. Young 
plants in a richly-made bed are not in need of 
liquid like older ones, but they require more 
frequent supplies of water. Much may be done 
to support new growth at this season, as if 
twisted about by winds they cease to form the 
shoots or crowns for next season, so that it is 
well to preserve growths till they change colour. 
Any protection most handy may be employed, 
such as stakes and twine, or bushes thrust into 
the soil. W. 













GARDEN PHSTS. 


THE PINE-BEETLE (HYLURGUS 
PINIPERDA), 


Tuis beetle is nearly related to the Scolytus 
which attacks the Elms, and its grubs injure the 
Pines in much the same manner, but the beetles 
are much more destructive than the Scolytus, 
for not only do they make tunnels under the 
bark in ,»which they lay their eggs, but each 
selects one of the young shoots of last year’s 
growth, more often than not choosing the lead- 
ing one; gnawing a hole in it about 2 inches 
from the top, it works its,way into the middle of 
the shoot, and then upwards until it almost 
reaches the terminal bud, when it eats its way 
out again. The beetles always work upwards, 
for if they tried to tunnel downwards they 
would have much trouble in getting rid of their 
owndroppings, and they would have toencounter 
the full flow of the rising sap ; the hole which 
they make on entering is often almost closed 
with turpentine. Dr. J. Lindley made the 
following interesting observation in regard to 
this insect : he put one on to a shoot of Scotch 
Fir under a bell-glass.. In about twenty hours 
after the heetle had begun to pierce the bark it 
had completely hidden itself, and had begun the 
tunnel up the shoot. On the fifth day it came 
out about an inch above where it had entered. 
The shoots which have been bored in this manner 
wither and eventually fall off. The growth of 
trees which are attacked by this insect is much 
impeded by the loss of its leading shoots, and 
when this kind of injury occurs year after year, 
no wonder that the treelanguishes. Scotch and 
Spruce Firs are its special favourites, but the 
Silver and the Monterey Pines, the Larch, and 
probably some other kinds are at times attacked. 

The beetles by their actions almost seem as if 
they tried to reduce the trees to a state most 
suited for their grubs to feed on. The latter 
generally only attack dying or dead trees or 
timber that has lately been felled. Were it not 
for these insects many an unhealthy tree would 
no doubt in time regain its former vigour ; 
but one cannot look upon these insects as the 
author of that interesting little book, ‘‘ Our 
Insect Allies,” does, as real friends who kindly 
assist us in removing decaying trees. In uncul- 
tivated woods these and many other wood-boring 
insects no doubt are of great use in hastening 
the decay of unhealthy trees and preventing 
others which may have fallen from encumbering 
the ground for a long time to the detriment of 
their neighbours, but that is no reason why they 
should be encouraged or even tolerated in forests 
and woods where trees are grown for timber, 
When this beetle attacks small trees in planta- 
tions, the best method of destroying them is to 
cut off all the infested shoots and put them in a 
bag at once, and then burn them. Any shoots 
to which small lumps of turpentine are adhering 
should be examined, as they probably contain 
beetles. Among older trees this plan is not 
practicable, and the main thing to do is to avoid 
affording the females suitable places in which 
to deposit their eggs; any stumps, broken 
boughs, felled timber, or trees which are 
showing any want of vigour should be removed. 
Where these insects pass. the winter is 
uncertain, but they probably hide them- 
selves under pieces. of loose bark, Moss, or 
rubbish. Wherever their winter quarters may 
be they reappear next April, and at» once 
begin to prepare-a place’ for their eggs. The 
female usually selects a’ dead or dying tree or 
freshly felled: timber. Having made her way 
through the bark, she makes an upright tunnel 
just beneath it, in which the eggs are laid a 
little distance apart on either side. In about a 
month. the° grubs are hatched. They at once 
begin to feed, and gradually form tunnels or 
gilleries more or less. at right angles with the 
one formed by the parent insect. In about sic 
weeks they are full grown, and then beccme 
chrysalides at'the end of their tunnel. In July 
or August the beetles emerge and gnaw their 
way into the outer:world. They then fly to 
other trees and bore into the shoots in’ the 
manner I have already described. There are 
sometimes, if-not generally, two broods in the 
course of the year... The Pine-beetle is a small 
insect, scarcely a 4 inch long. .The entire insect 
is of a dark reddish-brown, .or nearly black 
colour.» It is cylindrical in form, deeply pitted, 
and covered with longish hairs, The forebody 













Destroying woodlice (Z. Z. C.).—The 
only way is to trap the woodlice. This may be 
done by laying bricks, tiles, or pieces of tile on 
the ground, allowing them to remain unmoved 
for a day or two. The woodlice will hide under 
them. Potatoes cut in half and slightly scooped 
out, laid so that the creatures can creep under 
them, make good traps. If you can find that 
they congregate, as they often do, at the base of 
a wall, pour boiling water over them.—G. S. 8. 


Caterpillars in garden (J. W. Hancock). 
—The grubs you sent are leather-jackets, the 
grubs of the daddy-long-legs, or crane-fly. They 
are most destructive pests, and are very difficult 
to destroy. They may, however, be trapped by 
burying slices of Turnips, Carrots, Mangolds, or 
Potatoes just below the surface of the ground, 
with a small skewer stuck into each to show 
where they are, or by laying pieces of turf, 
slate, tile, or board on the ground near the 
plants they are attacking, so that they may 
creep under them when they are roaming 
about, as they often do at night. Both kinds 
of traps should be examined every morning. 
When the parent insects are flying about on 
lawns, as they frequently do in large numbers, 
many may be destroyed by rolling the lawn 
with a heavy roller or using a mowing-machine, 


Worms in Strawberries (L. Shedden). 
—Your Strawberries are attacked by the spotted 
snake-millipede (Blanjulus guttatus). They are 
very difficult creatures to kill, as few insecticides 
have any effect. When they attack Straw- 
berries, as they have done in your case, the best 
thing to do is to clear away any straw, lawn- 
cuttings, or anything else which might give 
them shelter, and then prop up these Straw- 
berries in some way, so that they do not touch 
the ground. Strawberries are sometimes raised 
on wire supports, which keeps them free from 
pests and from being splashed with mud in wet 
weather. Laying pieces of Turnip, Carrot, 
Mangold, Potato, or oil-cake near the plants 
may attract some of them away from the fruit, 
but they seem to be so partial to Strawberries 
that it may be difficult to draw them off. A 
strong solution of nitrate of soda or salt will 
kill them if it can be brought into contact with 
them. 


The Celery-fly.—An acquaintance of mine 
recently stated that Quassia-extract was a remedy 
for the Celery-fly. I presume he meant that if 
the foliage was wetted with the liquid before 
any attack was made it would prevent the fly 
from piercing the leaf and laying theegg. This 
is feasible, although I think pretty frequent 
sprinklings would be necessary. When, how- 
ever, the eggs are laid and the maggot hatches 
no insecticide is effectual, as the insect is located 
between the two tissues and cannot be reached. 
After many years’ experience I am convinced 
that, when once affected, nothing can save the 
plants but careful hand-picking. If taken in 
time, a careful lad will look through several long 
rows inaday. This pest seems more trouble- 
some in dry summers than in wet ones.—J. 

Coleus pest-infested (Coleus). — The insects 
infesting your Ooleus are green-fly and scale, The for- 
mer you can kill with Tobacco-smoke, or by vaporising 


with Tobacco-water. The scale insects should be removed 
with a sponge and soft-soap and water. 

Friend or foe? (St. Muary’s) —The creature you 
inclose is a specimen of one of the centipedes (Geophilus 
longicornis), the luminous centipede, so called from its 
being luminous at certain times of the year. I believe 
that they are perfectly harmless in gardens. 

Pests in Fern-house (L. C. Stevens).—The eges 
you sent are those of a snail or slug. They were very 
much shrivelled when they reached me. 


Holly leaves diseased (J. S.).—The leaves of 
your Holly are attacked by the grubs of the Holly-fly 
(P iytomyza aquifolia). The only practical way of dealing 
wi h this pest is to pick off the infested leavés and burr 
the n. Unfortunately, in your case this method is scarcely 
fcas ble. 














Transplanting Parsley. — Gardeners 
who have a hot, dry soil to deal with and need 
a good supply of Parsley in autumn and early 
winter might save themselves much disappoint- 
ment resulting from failures from occasional 
sowings, especially where, as in many gardens, 
the seedlings are liable to turn yellow and fail 
or to be attacked by wireworm, by adopting 
the transplanting system. Parsley is always 
very slow in germinating, seedlings from beds 
sown in March and April not being large enough 
to thin out till the commencement of June. If 
at this date the young plants, instead of being 
cast away, are pricked out 1 foot apart on 
borders behind espalier trees or other semi- 
shady positions, the soil being fairly rich, good, 
well-furnished plants will result at the date 
above mentioned. In gardens where Parsley 
grows freely the necessity of transplanting is 
reduced to a minimum. A sowing for very 
early spring use should always be made during 
August, and be protected in winter by a frame. 


Storing vegetables.—Will any of your 
readers kindly tell me the best way to store 
vegetables for daily use in or near a kitchen or 
scullery so that they may be preserved and kept 
from the influence of light and be fresh and easy 
of access? The kind of bins or other contri- 
vances to keep them ?—YV. 

*,* Our vegetables are stored in square 
recesses. There are two lots, one above another, 
on the north side of a scullery where there is 
no fire, and arranged thus the lower boxes are 
for roots, Potatoes, Carrots, and Onions, or 
heavy roots, but 3 inches from floor on wooden 
racks made to take away moisture. All boxes 
or partitions are closed in with sliding doors 
to keep dark and prevent drying, as vegetables 
so soon wither, and Potatoes get green and 
lose flavour. My advice would be to have 
the opening level with floor to sweep out dust or 
loose soil, and it is not necessary to have tiers 
one above another. I find Brassicag keep best 
on the second shelf or tier, and I have twenty- 
four boxes or receptacles, twelve on floor with 
bottom 3 inches from stone floor, twelve above 
for Beans or choicer vegetables, and two boxes 
are fitted with movable zinc trays to hold water. 
In these are placed French Beans, stalk end 
downwards, also Cucumbers, Asparagus, and 
such vegetables as require to be kept cool and 
moist. These boxes are of great use, as the 


vegetables stood in them can be kept fresh for 
days.—W. 


Turnip Extra Harly Milan.—Turnips 
are in constant demand in most households. As 
the late spring comes round and the old stored 
bulbs are useless, then comes the difficulty to 
meet the demand, and this igs greater so in 
places where frame accommodation is limited 
and room cannot be found for sowing under 
glass. Thanks to the raisers of quick-bulbing 
kinds this is not such a difficulty as in former 
years. Having tried most of the varieties of 
Turnips grown, the one above named is the 
quickest to bulb I have ever seen, and deserves 
the name of Extra Early. I sowed seed of this 
End on a warm border early in the spring, and 
commenced pulling nice useful bulbs at the end 
of May. One great point is the small tops made 
by the bulbs. As soon as they make a few 
leaves they commence to form bulbs. Earliness 
is their chief feature, as they must be used in a 
young state to be good.—J. Crook. 


Sharpe’s Victor Potato.—All points con- 
sidered, I doubt if there is an earlier kind than 
this. I planted it in frames and had good tubers 
in ten weeks from the time of planting, and in 
the same time we had them from tubers planted 
in pots early in January. The first tubers were 


dug 28th of May from under i 
De Gace a wall in the open 







































































































































































































































































Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 158, 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants, their Culture 
and Arrangement. London: John Murray, and of all 
Booksellers, 
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ORCHIDS. 


Qdontoglossum Oerstedi.—A plant of 
this pretty little Odontoglot is now in flower, 
and small though the blossoms are, they are 
perfect in outline and in the purity of their 
sogments. It is found at Costa Rica, but at a 
considerable elevation, so that a cool-house suits 
its requirements exactly. I like to keep these 
small plants well up to the light, though close 
shading is necessary at this time of year. The 
roots must not be overburdened with compost, 
small, shallow pans suiting them well. The 
plants must be kept moist all the year round, 
and the blossoms, which occur at various 
seasons, are sweetly scented, and last a month 
in good condition.—T. 

Maxillaria grandiflora.—tThis pretty 

old Peruvian species is in flower, and apparently 
is not very constant in its season of blooming. 
The plant itself is handsome, with its large, 
healthy-looking green leaves, and the blossoms 
are produced on single scapes from the base of 
the pseudo-bulbs. They are white on the sepals 
and petals, the lip purple on the side lobes, the 
middle one yellow. It is an easily-grown plant, 
thriving in pots with good drainage, the com- 
pee consisting of peat and Moss, with a little 
oam fibre for the strongest plants. It should 
be grown in a light position in the cool-house, 
but shaded from bright sunshine. While 
growing freely large quantities of water are 
required at the roots, aid the atmosphere must 
be kept very moist, but during winter much less 
moisture will suffice. 


Oncidium incurvum.—A fine old plant 
of this pretty Oncidium is now in bloom, carry- 
ing twenty spikes, each from 4 feet to 5 feet in 
length. The individual blooms are small, pure 
white, with violet-purple markings. It thrives 
at the cool end of the Cattleya-house, and while 
in flower should be kept in a cooler and drier 
atmosphere to preserve the blossoms and ripen 
up the new pseudo-bulbs. It is best grown in 
pots, and the compost may consist largely of 
rough turfy peat, plenty of crocks and charcoal 
being added thereto. The flowers last a long 
time either cut or on the plant; but the plants 
must be kept well supplied with water while 
carrying them, otherwise the strain is likely to 
cause the bulbs to shrivel. 


Cypripedium levigatum.—This fine 
old species blooms at various times in the year, 
and the flowers last a long while in good con- 
dition. The foliage is long, deep green, and 
thick and fleshy in texture. The flower-spike 
attains a height of about 18 inches and produces 
several blooms. The dorsal sepal is white, 
striped with purple, the petals drooping, yellow 
below, sometimes tipped with rose and having 
several blotches in the centre; the pouch dull 
yellow. It requires more heat than most kinds, 
and may otherwise be treated similarly to the 
longifolium types. It is a native of the 
Philippine Islands, and was introduced by 
Messrs. Veitch in 1863. 


Dendrobium formosum giganteum. 
—This may be considered the best of the nigro- 
hirsute group, and a really good Orchid when 
well grown. It is plentiful enough to be always 
cheap, and should be grown in the warmest 
house. The young growth usually starts in 
early spring, and the blossoms are produced from 
the apex of this, as well as from the older pseudo- 
bulbs. It is not unusual for this plant to flower 
twice in a year, but if it can be kept to an 
annual routine of growth, rest, and flowering, it 
is healthier and longer-lived under cultivation. 
It will be noticed that many of the plants that 
flower out of season start very weakly after- 
wards, and this may be accounted for by the 
fact of the energies of the plant being devoted to 
building up the blossoms instead of going to the 
new shoots. 


Galeandra Devoniana.—Perhaps this is 
the most popular in this neglected genus, and I 
have seen it in flower recently in several col- 
lections. The stems under cultivation seldom 
attain a height of more than about 30 inches, 
though they are said to grow twice that length 
naturally. It is not, it must be confessed, an 
easy plant to grow ; but if more care were taken 
to keep insects, and especially thrips, from it, 
there would be less difficulty in its culture. 
The best plants I have ever seen were growing 
in nearly full sun in a Pine-stove, heated partly 
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by hot water, but with a large fermenting-bed 
in which the Pines were plunged. The moist 
heat generated by the latter is very distasteful 
to insects, and also helpful to the growth. This 
cannot, of course, be provided in Orchid-houses, 
but a good deal may be done by keeping plenty 
of moisture in the atmosphere, and by occasion- 
ally fumigating with one of the improved 
methods now so much used. If this is incon- 
venient, the plants should be frequently dipped 
in a solution of Tobacco-juice and afterwards 
syringed with clear water. Cool winter quarters 
are also beneficial, and as long as the tempera- 
ture does not fall below 50 degs. by night, the 
plants are quite safe. The pretty blossoms of 
this Orchid are each 4 inches across, the lip 
white, with stripes of purple, the latter colour 
appearing on the sepals. It grows on the banks 
of the Rio Negro and other parts of South 
America, and was introduced in 1840.—T. 





TULIPS AT MULLINGAR. 


As Tulip-growing is being treated of in GARDEN- 
ING at the present time, and as I have been 
fairly successful in their culture, it may be of 
interest to your readers to give my method of 
cultivation. 

I grow them in flat beds about 4 feet wide, 
leaving about 6 inches between each bed; the 
alleys, however, not being sunken, but just 
level. I commence planting the bulbs about 
the 20th October, beginning with the single 
varieties. I start at one end of the plot and 
remove the surface of the prepared ground to 
the depth of from 4 inches to 6 inches, accordin 
to its quality and the size of the roots, an 
5 feet broad. On thisI spread some well-rotted 
manure to the depth of +inch. This I lightly 
fork in, so that the bulbs may rest on clay. 
The bulbs are then planted with 3 inches between 
each, and in rows 5 inches asunder. In the 
case of very large ones I allow a little more 
room. I thencover them with the clay removed, 
and continue doing the same till the end is 
reached, Of course, I allow my bulbs to ripen 
every year. I have not yet lifted any of them, 
but intend beginning at once to lift the singles, 
as I require room for Begonias, of which [ have 
a very nice collection. Now as regards the pre- 
paration. When the Tulips are raised, I trench 
the ground, taking up about 1 inch of fresh 
earth, and putting in the bottom about 4 inches 
of manure, not necessarily well rotted. I also 
leave half my garden idle during the summer 
every year, and fork it overseveral times. The 
other half I plant with Begonias, Gladioli, and 
annuals. I may also add that I alternate 
Hyacinths and Tulips every year, and give the 
same treatment to both. Further, I never cover 
my beds with anything, and never have a failure. 
This year I had about 6,000 Tulips, and out of 
these about 100 wee offsets—and, would you 
believe it ?—one of these flowered! Fifty, con- 
sisting of four varieties, gave two flowers on a 
stem, anda dozen produced three. Some of the 
petals on the singles measured from the base to 
the tip 5 inches, and the doubles when fully 
open were mistaken for Sunflowers. In con- 
clusion, I may mention that it takes imported 
roots, of which I purchase a few every year, three 
toners to reach the standard of my own, both in 
eaf and flower. In proof of the former I am 
sending you two stems. I am also sending the 
little bulb which gave the flower. 

R. Dowxina, Monilea. 





Sowing seeds in greenhouse and 
planting bulbs (1. A. P.).—It is too early 
yet to pot bulbs of any kind. Early in August 
Lilium Harrisi would succeed and give a wealth 
of pure white blossoms at Christmas and on- 
wards. Bulbs of Lachenalia pendula and tricolor, 
potted early in September, five in a 5-inch pot, 
would make a pretty April display ; they are so 
easy of cultivation. Miynonette now sown, 
three seeds in one 24-inch pot in a cold-frame, 
would grow into nice standards if ali the side 
shoots were kept pinched until the desired 
height of stem—2 feet—has been obtained. One 
plant in a pot is sufficient. The object of sow- 
ing three seeds is to make certain of germina- 
tion. Seed of single-flowered Primulas may now 
be sown in sandy soil in a well-drained seed-pan, 
standing the pan in a warm corner of the pro- 
pagating-frame, keeping the pan shaded from 
bright sunshine. A square of glass over the pan 
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will keep the soil in a moist state better than 
free exposure. Primulas sown now will bloom 
in November and onwards. Cinerarias sown 
now in the coolest part of the greenhouse, or in 
a cold-frame, will blossom at Christmas and 
prove useful. Balsams grow quickly in ordinary 
greenhouse, kept close to the glass in 5-inch 
pots, and well supplied with water. 





THE RANUNCULUDS. 


A NEIGHBOUR of mine has a circular flower-bed, 
the centre of which is now filled with gay and 
attractive Ranunculi. They represent what are 
kncwn as the Turban varieties, and all are self- 
coloured, ranging in colour from white (not a 
pure white) through shades of yellow, pale and 
deep rose, scarlet, crimson, etc. Perhaps it is 
the lateness in blooming of the Ranunculvs 
which prevents it being employed in the spring 
garden as it would otherwise be, because it in- 
terferes with getting out the summer bedding 
plants, another difficulty being that it is always 
best to lift and store the roots as soon as the 
foliage begins to decay. Years ago the Ranun- 
culus found a place in the calendars of opera- 
tions in the weekly and monthly periodicals on 
gardening. Then, when the florist made a pet 
of it, the head of bloom was looked for in June 
and early in July. It was grown in carefully 
prepared beds, shaded from the sun in hot 
weather, and watered when it was dry. Some 
protection was needed from rain-storms, the 
dark-coloured varieties especially showing t e 
effects of it. All the highly-bred varieties ot 
fifty years ago have entirely disappeared ; many 
of them were of delicate constitution and difficult 
to cultivate with success, but the more robust- 
growing Turban types are still grown by the 
Dutch and other foreign florists, and imported 
to this country as dried roots at the end of the 
summer ; so there is no difficulty in obtaining 
them. Planting is done in February when the 
weather is fine and the soil dry enough, and as 
late as May a dried Ranunculus-root, with its 
mass of claw-like root divisions, is a poor 
shrivelled-looking atom, but when put into the 
soil it absorbs moisture and increases consider- 
ably in bulk. When dibbling in the roots they 
should be put at such a depth that there will be 
fully 2 inches of soil above the crown, even then 
the act of swelling causes some of the roots to 
be thrust up out of the soil. The Ranunculus 
is very useful for cutting from, as the stems are 
erect and rigid. Time was when the scarlet 
Turban variety was much grown in the market 
gardens about London for bunching for market. 
Since then the fashion has set in in other 
directions and there is danger of this fine early 
summer flower becoming almost forgotten. 

Raising seedlings is an interesting process. 
Years ago I had some seed of a very fine strain 
sent me. The seeds were sown on the surface 
of a box of fine soil, then well watered after 
being pressed down into the earth, a covering of 
Moss placed over them, and the box stood ina 
cool, shady spot. By the autumn there was a 
good crop of plants; the box was then placed 
in a cold-frame and wintered in that wey, 
protected from rain and frost, and in early 
spring the roots were carefully lifted and plant«d 
in a prepared bed. Some of them bloomed the 
following summer., The roots were lifted in the 
autumn, carefully preserved, and replanted in 
March, with the result that I had a good head 
of bloom of charming varieties. 

Success is to be secured in the cultivation of 
the Ranunculus only by constant attention. It 
is proper and continuous treatment of the right 
character at the right time, which leads to 
success. That to grow this flower successfully 
causes trouble is indisputable, but our fore- 
fathers who grew it so finely spared no pains in 
this respect. Perhapsitis the fact that in these 
high-pressure, busy days the Ranunculus does 
need a good deal of attention, which has led to 
its having pretty well become a neglected 
subject. R. 


Golden Ball.—Some short time ago one of your 
correspondents asked the name of Golden Ball. I fancy 
the answer was wrong if Buddlea globosa was meant. It is 
a favourite flower for bees.—OuESTAL., 

*,* The Buddlea globosa is the Orange Ball-tree, and 
the Golden Ball is a name for Trollius ewropeus. 


The Old Orange Lily (L. croceum) is very beautiful 
when planted in large groups amongst dark green ever- 
green shrubs. It comesin ata happy time. The umbel- 
latum Lilies are over, and the general kinds have scarcely 
commenced to bloom, 
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ABOUT CHINESE PRIMULAS. 


WuereE many of these are grown the earliest 
hown batch will have been potted off, the main 
batch of plants resulting from a secondary sow- 
ing being still in the boxes or pans in which 
they were pricked out earlyin May. These will 
now require attention, as from such plants 
which will flower during November and Decem- 
ber far better trusses of bloom may be expected 
than from either the earlier or later flowering 
lots. Some gardeners in order to secure flowers 
in February and March continue to pinch out 
the bloom-stems from the time they show in 
autumn until the new year, but although good 
stocky plants may be obtained in this way the 
individual trusses are much inferior to those 
from plants which have never been pinched at 
all. Pp ainins are much like Stocks in this re- 
spect; pinch out the first formed or central 
trusses and you may get side ones in quantity, 
but individually they will be poor. I would 
much prefer sowing later, say in the early part 
of June, growing the plants on and flowering 
them in 44-inch pots. Primulas do best in a 
fairly light fibrous loam which has lain for some 
time and been turned over several times during 
frost. It must be free from wireworm, as these 
p2sts quickly bore through the base of the crown 
and ruin the plants. A sixth part leaf-mould 
and sufficient sand or grit to keep the compost 
open should also be added. Although requiring 
a certain amount of shade, I do not hold with 
the old practice of growing the plants behind a 
north wall, preferring a south aspect and 
whitening the lights over to afford protection 
fcom excessive sun-heat. Primulas will stand 
and even enjoy more sun-heat than many are 
aware of, most of the plants for seed in nurseries 
being grown in low, span-roofed houses with the 
roof-glass whitened over. The finest lot of 
November-blooming Primulas I ever saw was 
grown in frames facing south, duly shaded, the 
lights being shut down tolerably early in the 
afternoon through July, August, and September, 
and the plants freely syringed. A good Primula 
grower of my acquaintance attributed much of 
his success to the use of pigeon’s-manure in the 
sil, this being employed at the rate of about an 
8-inch potful to a barrowload of soil. Good 
leaf-soil made from Oak and Beech he also 
valued. The manure was added when in a dry, 
powdered state, and had, he thought, the same 
effect as guano, which is very seldom obtained 
in a pure state now-a-days. 

The old plan of potting Primulas with the 
crowns elevated, thereby necessitating the use 
of small wooden pegs to prevent the plant from 
s vaying about, has happily now become extinct. 
its advantages were more imaginary than real, 
lowering the ball asin the case of ordinary soft- 
wooded plants and making the soil tolerably 
ficm around the crowns being attended with little 
dwger from damping provided ordinary care is 
taken in watering. The young plants may be 
kept in a frame from June onwards, and if the 
vsrly closing and syringing system above referred 
t» is adopted, a little air may be given in the 
evening and left on all night. Primulas, if in a 
healthy state, are seldom attacked by insects, 
although if in dry, arid quarters green-fly will 
sometimes appear. As a rule, by the second 
week in October those intended for blooming in 
November and December will need removing to 
a greenhouse, as damp during the night is apt to 
injure the earliest trusses. <A light, cool struc- 
ture, free from aridity, suits them best. J. 





Pinks. — Although large clumps of these 
sweet-scented hardy plants give large masses of 
bloom in the summer, and furnish a wealth of 
catting flowers, yet when out of bloom they 
leave blanks in the border for a long time. It 
is so much better to propagate from old plants 
every summer through the aid of pipings, and 
which, pinched off early in July and set thickly 
into sandy soil where they can be covered with 
handlights or large panes of glass for a few 
weeks, soon root and give plenty of strong 
oe to put out into the borders in the autumn. 

t is such plants that give fine flowers in abun- 
dance the second year. Some of the common 
varieties bear lifting, dividing, and planting in 
the autumn very well. That plan, however 
easy, would not check propagation by the use 
of pipings. A dozen of the best Pinks suit- 
able for border purposes once obtained may be 


perpetuated for generations if treated as 
advised —A. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Oonservatory. 


The Bermuda Lilies will soon be over, but will be followed 
by the auratum and lancifolium sections. Lilies should be 
largely grown forthe conservatory ; they are easily managed, 
and in the case of longiflorum and Harrisi, by forcing a 
few early and retarding others, the season may be pro- 
longed. The same course may be taken with lancifolium. 
We have some plunged outside for late blooming, as the 
flowers are useful for cutting. The double Tiger Lily is 
very useful for culture in pots. I found this out many 
years ago when trying experiments with Lilies in pots. 
The double Tigers were a great succes3, and so lasting. 
And we do not want all our flowers to be white, though 
white and yellow seem now to be the fashionable 
colours in flowers. Place hard-wooded plants outside now 
in some sheltered place out of the wind as much as 
possible, and see that they do not want water, using 
the syringe freely in the afternoons of fine days. All the 
exhibition Chrysanthemums will now be in their blooming 
pots, and be ranged out in rows thinly, the tops of the 
stakes secured to a wire which is stretched along over the 
plants. We are in a windy district, and special precau- 
tions have to be taken, and even then sometimes ona 
windy night, if a stake or wire gives way, a row of 
plants are found on their sides in the morning 
Plants for later blooming may be potted any time ; there 
is plenty of time for them yet, but such kinds as Lady 
Lawrence should not be stopped more than once if 
good blooms are wanted at Christmas. Princess Victoria, 
Pelican, and The Queen are good late white sorts. We 
are growing a lot of late-struck plants. Lots of other 
plants will be flowered in 6-inch pots with one good bloom 
oneach plant, and the foliage retained tothe pot. Wefound 
them useful last year, and shall do more with them. The 
plants are now only just rooted. As soon as the flowering 
Pelargoniums are over turn the plants outside to ripen, 
and then cut them down and put in the cuttings. Move 
Cyclamens now to cold-frames. The earliest plants will 
now be ready to go into 5-inch pots. Use a little good 
peat and leaf-mould with sand enough to keep the stuff 
open and sweet, and when the time comes, help them 
with a little stimulant, Tuberous Begonias will be a 
special feature now. Something may be done with Bal- 
sams and Cockscombs and other plants of annual growth. 


Stove, 


Yourg stock are now growing very fast, and will take 
injury from overcrowding or being pinched up in small 
pots. For furnishing, 5-inch pots filled with Adiantums of 
sorts, Olub Mosses in variety, the pretty Indian Grass, 
Panicum variegatum, and several other things in the Grass 
and Moss way, will be very useful and may be grown 
under the stages in the shade, where they will do better 
than if placed in a light position. Tropical Ferns are 
frequently grown in the stove and do very well there, as a 
rule, mixed with Orchids and Oaladiums, but Crotons and 
Dracenas want more light to give colour. Outtings of 
OCrotons, Gardenias, and other stove plants will strike 
easily and quickly now in a close propagating bed. Old 
plants of Draczanas may be cut down and the stems cut up 
into single joints and planted in very sandy peat as cut- 
tings. Plants established on soils will require a good deal 
of water now, but avoid overdoing it, as an overwatered 
soil soon gets sour. Shade there must be now during the 
hottest part of the day, but remove it as early in the after- 
noon as possible, and damp down. 


Pines. 

This is the season when Pine-growers usually overhaul 
their stock. The old stools from which the ripe fruit has 
been cut are deprived of their suckers, and then thrown 
out, a8 more space will be required for the fast-growing 
successions. These also will require larger pots, so that 
altogether a good deal requires to be done. Pines always 
require bottom-heat, and a plunging bed is necessary for 
the pots. A mixture of tree-leaves and tan is better than 
all tan. Where there is bottom-heat from hot-water pipes 
or tanks the plunging material is only required to keep 
the pots in position and to check evaporation, and there- 
fore need not be renewed so often. After repotting, the 
water-pot must be used with care, as Pines will not make 
healthy roots in sour soil, and the leaves soon assume a 
foxey hue, and uuless stock is scarce, foxey-hued Pines 
had better be thrown out. 


Tomatoes Under Glass. 


Free ventilation is necessary to keep the plants in 
health. When we see plants diseased, we may safely 
draw the conclusion that something has been wrong either 
with the soil or management, or both. To save watering 
so extensively we always mulch the borders, or if grown in 
boxes, as a good many of our Tomatoes are this year, 
occasional top-dressings of good soil are given, as Tomatoes 
are strong-rooting things. 


Cold Frames, 

All the movable frames should now be turned with the 
backs to the north to make them as cool as possible for 
the OCyclamens and Primulas. The Oinerarias will be 
better with even mere shade in hot weather. 


Window Gardening. 


Ferns and Palms will be appreciated in the room now, 
but neither of these should be exposed in sunny windows, 
and should not be allowed to get dry at the roots to cause 
the leaves to wilt. Anything which requires a larger pot 
should have a shift now. Plants not in flower, foliage 
plants excepted, will be better in the open air now. 


Outdoor Garden, 

There is always something to propagate or to transplant 
where a good collection of hardy plants are grown. The 
best time to divide the double White Rocket is as soon as 
it breaks when cut down after flowering. If divided then, 
and planted on a fresh bed, every bit will grow and soon 
get established. Pink pipings may be inserted now under 
handlights ina shady border. The old-fashioned florists 
that I was acquainted with in my young days excavated 
the soil 8 inches deep, placed a large Rhubarb-leaf on the 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a Fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


bottom, and filled in with specially prepared compost of a 
light, fairly sandy nature, with a little clean sand on top. 
Into this the pipings were thrust, and it was rare to have 
a failure. It may not be necessary to go to much trouble 
to strike a few Pinks. The old florists had a reason for all 
they did, and they certainly could strike and grow laced 
Pinks. No time should be lost now in pricking off Wall- 
flowers and other hardy plants sown in April to haye 
strong, sturdy plants. Roses are doing well where the 
ground has been well prepared before planting. This is 
the best way to follow: Deepen and improve the land, and 
give the plants a chance to grow away from their enemies. 
The early planted Briers will soon be ready for budding, 
and new sorts of Roses should be started on as soon as 
budsare ready. The late rains have done much good. 


Fruit Garden. 


The summer pruning of wall trees and espaliers may 
begin now. Do not cut too hard back ; leave at least four 
good leaves. This will allow an outlet for growth without 
starting back eyes. Some forty years ago the late 
Mr, Thompson, when at Ohiswick, went fully into the 
matter, and as a result of his investigations it was recom- 
mended that the summer pruning of Pear-trees should be 
divided into three periods, with ten days’ interval 
between. Thus the top of the trees and one-third of the 
space down was pruned first, then followed the middle 
portion, and, last of all, the bottom. The theory was that 
the bottom branches would be better nourished. To 
bring this effect out it must, of course, be carried on over 
& series of years, not intermittently. There are plenty 
of good Strawberry-runners now. Let all that are likely 
to be wanted for any purpose be layered in some way, and 
then cut off all the other runners, and as soon as the 
ground is ready plant them out. Strawberries like a deep, 
well-manured soil, but it must be firmed by treading or 
rolling before planting. A very good plan is to trench and 
manure a piece of land for early Potatoes, and as soon as 
the Potatoes come off add a further top-dressing of short 
stuff ; fork it over, and set out the plants. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes in the open air are now growing rapidly, and 
must be confined toa single stem by the removal of all 
side shoots. It is a mistake to plant in very rich land, 
Get the plants into sturdy growth, and a truss or two of 
fruit set ; then begin to feed, first by a mulch of manure, 
and afterwards by the aid of liquid stimulants. Under 
glass a second crop may be obtained by allowing some of 
the young shoots to be left for training on after the 
fruits have been ripened, stopping them when one truss of 
bloom has been produced. Fill up all spare frames with 
something profitable. Cucumbers, Melons, Tomatoes, 
Oapsicums, etc., may be used, and after these are cleared 
off in autumn the frames will come in again for Violets ; 
and I have known a frame full of dwarf French Beans 
come in useful in the autumn, especially if there comes an 
early frost to cut off those unprotected outside. The 
Beans may be planted end of July or first week in August 
in early districts, and the lights kept off till required for 
shelter. Whenever frost is expected a very early kind of 
Bean should be planted. In sowing Peas now I should 
sow & second early kind with the late Marrow. Ne Plus 
Ultra is a splendid old sort for autumn, and when the pods 
have been picked off close a very good second crop is 
often obtained when the plants are not too much crowded 
and are wellnourished. Get out Oelery as fast as possible. 

E, Hoppay. 





THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 28th.—Sowed Ne Plus Ultra, Huntingdonian, and 
Laxton’s Supreme Peas. Finished potting November- 
blooming Ohrysanthemums into blooming pots. Sowed 
herbaceous Calceolariasin cold-frame. Potted early sown 
Cinerariag from boxes, where they were pricked off. Sowed 
a few more seeds for late blooming. Shifted early 
Oyclamens into flowering pots. Moved Azaleas from cool- 
house to a sheltered position outside. 

June 29th. —Top-dressed Oucumbers in houses. 
Finished thinning late Grapes, and dressed the borders 
with artificial manure—a mixture of nitrate of soda and 
good fertiliser—watering it in; afterwards mulched with 
cow-manure. Sowed Endive and Continuity Cabbage 
Lettuce. Planted out more Red Celery, and shaded with 
branches laid across the trenches. Pegged down Verbenas, 
Heliotrope, Petunias, and Ageratums in beds. 

June 30th.—Planted Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting 
Broccoli. Sowed Walcheren Cauliflower and Rosette 
Coleworts. Planted out Savoys and more Brussels 
Sprouts. Layered President and Sir J. Paxton Straw- 
berries on sods of turf, partially buried in the ground to 
save watering. Gathered early Strawberries on south 
border. Gave Strawberries a good soaking of water. Ran 
the scythe over beds of Alpine Strawberries to cut off 
early blossoms; they are wanted later. Planted Chillies 
after early Potatoes on warm border. 

July 1st.—Discontinued cutting Asparagus from all 
beds; gave them asprinkling of salt. Pricked off a lot 
cf late Broccoli; the ground is not ready for them yet. 
Finished thinninog long-rooted Beets. Planted out some 
of the best of the plants. Cut down a lot of early young 
pod Beans, from which the pods have all been gathered, 
and mulched between the rows with manure. If the 
plants are healthy we generally get a good second crop 
later on from these. Made up Mushroom-bed in a shady 
spot outside. } 

July 2nd.—Made a good sowing of such hardy Turnips 
as American Red-topped Stone and Chirk Oastle Black- 
stone. Sowed early Horn Carrots, Parsley, and Ohervil. 
Planted more Melons in frames. Out down the earliest 
Pelargoniums and put in cuttings. Pricked off earliest 
sown Primulas. Putin a few buds of new Roses on the 
early-planted stocks. Put ina lot of Rose-cuttings from 
plants grown under glass. Weeded rock garden and 
top-dressed with loam and leaf-mould where necessary. 
Removed sublaterals from Vines under glass, and watered 
borders of late vinery with liquid-manure. Oommenced 
summer-pruning Pears on walls. Thinned outside Peaches 
a little more, and mulched with old Mushroom-bed 
manure. Thinned the young shoots of Morello Oherries. 


Took off tops of Red Ourrants on which green-fly are 
appearing. 
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RULES FOR OORRHSPONDHENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
Garpanine free of charge f correspondents follow the rules 


here laid down for thew guidance. AU communications 
Sor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 


GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. hen more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

uertes should he repeated. Correspondents should bear 
ta mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
ta the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

aonst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so injinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ts gained. Corres: 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Corres; ts must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 


ee 


898—Flowers for Haster and Christmas 
decorations.—I shall be much obliged if you will give 
me advice as to what kinds of plants with white flowers 
(Lilies, etc.) I can grow that will flower at Christmas and 
at Evster for church decoration? I have a greenhouse 
—-unheated—and good garden, with sheltered south 
border. I think of planting beds of Pheasant’s-eye 
Narcissus and La Candeur Tulips in September for Easter, 
but am anxious to have Lilies also, and something for 
Christmas.—A. T. H. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are snvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


899 —Lily (Green Dragon).—We do not recognise your 
Lly leaf. It seem} healthy. Keep it growing without 
repotting, and it will probably flower soon. 

909-Cucumbers diseased (A. L.).—Due to too 
much moisture when the house was cold. Oucumbers 
require plenty of heat and moisture, and will not stand 
extremes or changes of temperature, 


90l — Hydrangea cutting failing (Green 
Dragon).—Probably your plant was not sufficiently well- 
ripened last autumn. It is well to afford two or three 
months of open-air treatment from end of July onwards. 


902—Transplanting wild Primroses (T.). 
—Yes, the present is a good time to transplaot the 
common wild Primrose. Some water and shade will be 
necessary to give the roots astart if the weather continues 
hot and dry. 

9)33—Cucumber-leaves spotted (Wm. Pink).— 
We have frequently noticed this result from the appli- 
cation of cold water, growing in a too stiff or stale soil, 
and also from the lower roots having penetrated to some 
hot pipes, and so received a severe check. 

901A—Unsatisfactory Peach and Nectarine- 
trees (Beginner ).—We can only suggest you allowed too 
much ventilation during the cold weather of mid-May. It 
would certainly be well tolighten your soil by the addition 
of stable-manure. See that the borders are not dry below 
the surface. 


905—Creepers for stove and greenhouse 
(A. P. Haig).—Allamanda Hendersoni (yellow) and 
Stephanotis floribunda are the two most useful and showy 
climbers for the stove for flowering at the time named. 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi and Bignonia Cherere are equally 
good for the conservatory. 


906—Anemone The Bride (4. J. Bates).—As 
your plants are still doing so well we should not be 
disposed to move them just yet. Should they, however, 
give evidence of ripening, lift them with a little soil 
attached, put into boxes, and place them in a cool, dry 
place for planting out again later. 


907—Propagating Heaths (R. Suttie) —You can 
propagate the hardy Heaths from layers. Commence 
now, layering into a light compost of half sand. We note 
some you send are short growers. These can be increased 
by carefully placing some of the sandy compost well into 
the centre and aroundtheclumps. Transplant early next 
spring. 

908—A mealy-bug eradicator (4. P. Haig).—Itf 
the steam and ammonia from the manure were strong 
enough to kill the mealy-bug it would injure the young 
leaves of stove plants and Orchids. At this time of the 
year the best means of stopping the spread of mealy-bug 
is tepid water, applied with force by the hand syringe to 
plants so affected. 


909—Watering Cacti (R. C. G ).—With the moist 
atmosphere you are now using for Cucumbers, the Cacti 
will require very little root-watering. It is obvious we 
cannot possibly give the exact proportions and times—so 
much in fact all depends upo1 weather and sun influence ; 
but you are scarcely likely to keep the border too dry while 
gowins, 

910-—Sowing seeds in greenhouse (H. R. 
Pickering).—You might raise Pansies, Polyanthuses, 
Wallfiowers, and Forget-me nots to plant out for next 
spring display in the garden. These and hardy Dutch 
bulbs are about the best subjects to succeed those already 
in the fower-beds. [no the house you can soon plant such 
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as Early Tulips, Hyacinths, Ixias, Freesias, Lachenalias, 
Alliums, and other bulbs for winter use. Young Bouvar- 
dias, purchased now and grown on, also young Ferns in 
variety, Begonias, Fuchsias, and Pelargoniums would 
give an immediate display. 

911— Margaret Carnations (A. Robertson, 
Lanark).—We have more than once dealt fully with 
Margaret Carnations. It is a good plan to sow seed in the 
autumn ; pot on as soon as they can be handled, treating 
them generously when the days turn, when they will 
flower well in an ordinary greenhouse during early spring. 
We do not think you will succeed with those in a seed-pan 
now unless very young, when they must be potted on at 
once. 


912—Fruit forback wallofvinery(A. P. Haig). 
—If the vinery is devoted to late Grapes, not an ordinary 
lean-to house, but with backlights which admit abun- 
dance of light to the back wall, Peaches might succeed, 
but it is not an advisable combination. It is difficult to 
name apy fruit that will succeed along with Grapes. Figs 
sometimes do. Asparagus plumosus, Hoya carnosa, and 
Tea Roses sometimes grow well in such a posftion, and are 
useful in a cut state. 


913—Vine shoots (W. M.).—If we understand your 
query rightly, you have layered a few of the sucker shoots, 
and these have made growth7 feet to 8 feet in length, not 
the same shoot or branch that is carrying fruit. In that 
case you could remove at any time, but it would be better 
for the future cane, and also for the present crop of 
Grapes, to feed the young canes well and not sever them 
before the end of the year. Vines bleed very freely, and 
suffer much from loss of sap. 


914—Pzeonies dying (&. W. P.).—You do not say 
what species of Pwonies yours are. We have seen the 
herbaceous section growing freely at Brighton, and yours, 
if the same, should thrive under the conditions you name 
The Tree or Moutan section is more delicate. Have you 
wireworms troubling them? This is a terrible pest among 
turfy loam when not carefully selected and searched 
before using. They are more active early in the season, 
and may be the cause of yours failing. We would lift one 
or two roots carefully and examine. 


915—Double-flowered Narcissus buds fail- 
ing (7. H. V.).—Especially in soil of so retentive a nature 
as clay, the double Narcissus very often refuses to open 
its blossoms the first year. The long-continued rain of 
March too, interfered with the satisfactory growth of the 
bulbs, which were doubtless somewhat at fault. Take up 
the bulbs when the leaves have died naturally down, store 
them in a cool dry place until August. Plant them where 
to flower, 4inches deep, putting under each a double hand- 
ful of sandy compost, filling up the space above the bulb 
also with the same material. 


916—Brugmansia (Geo. Loverock).—Your Nepen- 
thes question will be fully answered shortly. The 
Brugmansia does not flower satisfactorily owing to not 
being pruned back sufficiently at the end of the flowering 
season. To obtain a display of bloom the plants should be 
cut back co within a couple of eyes from where the leading 
branches originated or started at the beginning of each 
season. The old plants flower more freely than the 
younger ones. They are strong and vigorous in growth, 
and require a large amount of root-room, but when 
restricted in the growth and the root they flower much 
more freely. A liberal supply of water throughout the 
summer months is necessary, and watering with manure- 
water three or four times a week will greatly benefit them. 
Brugmansias are of a hardy nature, for they succeed well 
outside during the summer months, and look effective in 
sub-tropical beds, or even placed by themselves where 
they may be seen to advantage. But when they are for 
planting outside it is advisable to grow on for the first 
season in pots in a greenhouse, planting out the following 
spring. Aphides can be kept under by constant use of the 
syringe or even fumigating with Tobacco-smoke. 


917—Blue Iris.—Will the common blue Irises or Flags 
thrive in damp ponds better than in the open ground, like 
the wild Yellow Iris, or not so well ?—E. B. 8. 


*.* The common Blue Iris not being an aquatic in the 
same way that the yellow variety is, will not thrive wholly 
in water in the same way that the yellow variety does. In 
the ordinary garden border, where there is abundance of 
moisture, this Iris succeeds best. 


918—Liquid-manure for Lilium auratum — 
Please tell me what I can use as a liquid-manure fora 
Lilium auratum coming into flower? Ican get fowl-dung, 
also horse and cow-dung. I have top-dressed the plant 
with very old cow-dung and water, with weak soot-water 
twice a week. The plant is growing vigorously.—ARCHIE 

*,* Liquid made from any of the manures you name 
given in a weak state is good for this Lily. Soot-water 
given as you say twice weekly is also benejicial. Top-dress 
the plant again with fresh horse-dung if there are any roots 
to be seen on the cow-dung previously placed thereon. 


919—-Watering plants.—Would you kindly tell me 
how many times in a week I must water Campanulas and 
Nicotiana affinis, and must they be shaded from the sun? 
Must they have water on the leaves? They are in pots in 
a kitchen.—W. Lieut. 

*,* You must use your judgment entirely about water- 
ing the plants. Water them only when required, never 
allowing the soil to get either too dry or too wet. A gentle 
dewing in the evening on the foliage will do no harm. 
Put the plants outside. 


920—Removing seed pods from Azaleas.—Is 
there any advantage or gain in growth obtained by cutting 
off the dead flowers or seed pods of Azaleas, a practice I 
always pursue with Rhododendrons ?—Cissors. 


*,* A very good plan, as it certainly saves the plant. 


921—Dividing Aspidistras.—When is it best to 
divide Aspidistras ?—A FRrencu READER. 


*,.* These may be divided now as well as any other time. 


922—Moving Irises.—Will you kindly iaform me in 
GARDENING the proper time of year tomove the large blue 
Iris and the small yellow and mauve kinds? I, unfortu- 
nately, put mine on a sloping bank, and find they do not 
flower there or thrive very well, so want to move them 
when the proper time comes.—IGNORANCE, 


*.* Move them after flowering. 


923—Holly-trees unsatisfactory.—I should be 
much obliged if you could tell me why my Holly-trees, put 
in this spring (March), are losing all their leaves and seem 
to be dying, with the exception of one or two, which have 
not been treated any differently ? I thought Hollies were 
very hardy. They have been planted under trees in Grass 
and also in the open.—E. STUART. 


*.* Perhaps some insect pest has attacked them, but 
you give no particulars to assist us. 


924—Treatment of old Asparagus-beds.—Can 
any of your readers, or can you, advise what can be done 
to an old Asparagus-bed which has been neglected and is 
full of Twitch ? Would heavy dosing with salt destroy the 
Twitch without barming the Asparagus? I never saw 
finer Asparagus than there was in this bed this year, 
though it was smothered with weeds.—W. 


** The Grass you name is particularly long-lived and 
dificult to eradicate. You will only feed it by applying 
salt, and Asparagus must be fed. We have succeeded by 
cutting off the Ao as closely as possible after the Aspara- 
gus was ripened, then giving a shallow hoeing ali over, 
and another dressing of leaf-sotl and manure. Early in 
the year, at any time when new growths appear, cut off as 
deeply as you can without injuring the Asparagus crowns. 
When the latter push through, be more careful than before. 
By constantly worrying the weed, and especially by 
pulling out as much of the roots as possible, you may soon 
make an appreciable difference, and eventually kill it 
entirely. The only quick and safe plan is to lift and 
replant the Asparagus, when you can wee stronger mea- 
sures with the weed. 


925—Primula poison.—Would you name the remedy 
which was specified in one of your early issues this year, 
but which I have lost? Is the Primula obconica more 
poisonous at one season of the year than another, or 
are old plants worse than young ones? Is a similar poison 
found in any other kind of Primula ?—R. 8. V. P. 


*,* Primulas, P. obconica especially, seem t) greatly 
irritate some skins, but we are not aware that they ave 
more troublesome at one season than any other. The 


‘following recipe for allauing irritation was given in 


GARDENING, Feb. 13th, ’97: ‘Fifteen minims liquid 
carbolic acid, added to 1 oz. oxide zine ointment, applying 


the same freely to affected places.” 


926—Destroying weeds on gravel paths.— 
Oan you recommend anything for destroying weeds on 
gravel walks?—AN AMATEUR. 

** Any one of the many kinds oy weed killers adver- 
tized in GARDENING will cleanse the gravel paths from 
weeds if properly done. Not only will the weeds be killed 
for twelve months, but the gravel will be also cleansed and 
made to look like new. 


927—Arum Lilies in summer.—What is the best 
to do with Arums during the summer? Is it well to cut 
them down ?—GUILDFORD. 

*,* The Arums will die down as the roots mature. Give 
ample water until they show signs of dying down. After 
new growth commences again, either repot or give a 
mulching of rich soil, with plenty of water as their 
growth proceeds. 


928—Perennials for dry clay soil.—‘‘G. 0.” 
would be glad to know what perennials to grow for next 
year’s flowering on a dry clay soil? 

*.* Tf you manure well, few subjects will beat the 
Delphiniums, Herbaceous Phloxes, Antirrhinumes, 
Aubrietias, Megasea cordifolia, Columbines, Dielyti a, 
spectabilis, Michaelmas Daisies, tall-growing Campanulas, 
Doronicums, Heleniums, Monarda didyma, Cinotheras, 
Potentillas, and Tritomas. You do not say at what date 
you most wish for bloom. 


929—Saving seed of double Stock.—Would you 
kindly inform me how I am to save double Stock seed from 
single-flowering plants, as I havea good strain, and would 
like to keep it if possible ?—AMATEUR. 

*,* Foreign growers make a practice of growing them 
in pots upon shelves close to the glass, with only sufficient 
water to fon them alive. This induces a weak and stunted 

rowth, with more thorough maturation of seed, and these 
hate given a greater percentage of double blossoms. Others 
reduce the number of seed pods and growth. 


930—Moving old Gooseberry - bushes. — Can 
Gooseberry and Ourrant- bushes of six to eight years 
growth be moved? If so, describe the modus operandi, 
and say when it should be done, for the benefit of—AN 
AMATEUR. 

*.* Ves, Gooseberry and Currant-trees of the age named 
can be easily and safely moved. When the leaves are turn- 
ing yellow in October, dig them up with a good ball of 
earth attached to the roots and plant them without shak- 
ing off the soil. Mulch the surface 2 feet around the stem 
with half-decayed manure. If the weather is hot and dry 
the following summer, well soak the roots occasionally 
with clear water. 


931— Roses attacked by ants. — Ants have 
attacked some of my Roses, half standards, eating the 
buds. I shall be much obliged if you will give me a 
remedy. In last week’s number of GARDENING an insecti- 
cide, soft-soap and paraffin is mentioned. Will this 
answer ?—E. P. T. 

** Ants very often visit Rose plants to Seed upon other 
insect pests, especially aphides. You could best prevent 
the ants from ascending half standards by placing a very 
little tar upon the stems. * 


932—Liquid-manure.— Would the following com- 
bination for liquid-manure be proper—viz., soot-water, 
urine, and dissolved bones?—AN OLD AND CONSTANT 
SUBSCRIBER. 

*,* It depends for what purpose you wish the manure. 
For fruit and Roses, also any coarse-growing trees, vt 
would be valuable, but for Ferns and small greenhouse 
plants some of the concentrated manures advertised in 
our columns would be safer and more pleasant in use. 


933—Box edge.—Will you kindly give the proper 
time to (a) trim, (5) transplant ?—A. B. O. ‘ 

*.* We are about to publish a lengthy ai ticle, with 
illustrations of flower edgings, when your question will 
be fully answered. 











934—Diseased Plum-tree.—Leaves from a Plum- 
tree on a north wall. Soil sandy, but tree well manured, 
The leaves have a grey metallic lustre, and by-and-bye 
shrivel up.—PArk CoTTAGE. 

* * Mildew ; similar to that affecting the Peach, but 
Plums do not curl up in so short a time as Peaches. 
Syringe with soft-soap. 

935—"* Water Grass” treatment.—Any hints as 
to treatment of ‘‘ Water Grass” will oblige. When given 
me they were nice healthy plants but have gradually 
dwindled away, and all new shoots grow no higher than 
enclosed specimen and then turn yellow. Should they 
have much water and heat? At present they are in 
in conservatory (about 50 degs. in winter). — GREEN 
DRAGON. 

*.* Your temperature seems suitable for Cyperus 
alternifolius. It needs plenty of water, and we think 
yours has been really seriously dry at some time. Cut 
down bad shoots and be more liberal with the water 
supply. 

9363—Destroying woodlice.—My place swarms 
with woodlice. How can they be destroyed? The garden 
walls are old, of limestone, and need pons: which 
would be difficult and expensive, as they are long and 
high, and covered with fruit-trees, with Strawberries at 
foot. They play havoc with all the fruit—-Apricots, 
Peaches, etc.—L. 8. D. 

*.* Wash the parts of the wall not covered with fruit- 
trees with petroleum. Beyond this and setting traps of 
dry hay, slices of Pota'oes and Carrots, killing the wood- 
lice caught in such traps by throwing them into boilin 
water, nothing can be done to eradicite these pests untul 
winter, when the wall could be washed. 


937—Hucalyptus giopulue seedlings —I have 
sown some seed of the Eucalyptus globulus in a hot-bed 
and frame. A good many plants have grown up. I should 
be obliged for information as to further culture. I sowed 
the ceeds in the beds with merely rich garden mould. 
How soon may I pot them, and what sort of mould and 
manure will be proper ?—E. M. 

*.* Pot as soon as possible. It is always best to sow 
these singly in pots, or, at all events, grow on from as 
young a stage as youcan. The Eucalyptus objects to root 
disturbance very much. Give fairly quick drainage, and 
a compost of loam, leaf-soil, and well decayed stable- 
manure. Keep free from frost during winter, when you 
should secure some very serviceable plants next summer. 
They must have plenty of water. 


9383—What is an amateur ?—I am a member of 
a Ohrysanthemum society, and up to the present time 
have exhibited in the amateur classes. Iam alsoa grower 
of Carnations for exhibition, and have issued a list in 
which I state that the plants are not grown for express 
purposes of trade, but that my stock is limited, and I only 
offer for sale my surplus layers. From Monday to Satur- 
day I follow my occupation as a clerk, and attend to the 
plants myself. In the circumstances does the fact of my 
issuing the list cut away my right to compete as an 
amateur Ohrysanthemum grower? Should the committee 
debar me from doing go ?—SuBSCRIBER. 

*.* It is a knotty point, but societies have generally 
decided that persons growing for sale, even to the 
disposal of a few surplus plants and flowers, i3 barred 
from competing in the amateur sections. We do not see 
how it can be otherwise, it being obviously a very dificult 
matter to separate those who sell at all from @ trade 
grower, 

939—Propagating variegated Ivies.—Would 
you be good enough to inform me the proper mode of 
propagating variegated Ivies—whether by cuttings, layer- 
ing, or otherwise—and the proper season for doing so?— 
ee. 

*.* You can root Ivizes from cuttings or layers. Most 
of the choicer variegated forms are grafted upon the com- 
mon Irish variety or other stronger growers. We prefer 
them upon their own roots. Take off pieces of half- 
ripened growth, sever with w sharp knife just below a leaf, 
and insert in a sandy loam. Kept close and moist for a 
couple of weeks will ensure free rooting. You can layer at 
any time, and will soon secure healthy young plants if 
done now. 


910—Diseased Peach-trees.—Shoots and leaves 
from a diseased Peach-tree, growing on a north wall in 
sandy soil, well manured. This is the second year that 
the disease has shown itself. It is all over the tree. 
Should I destroy it?—Park Oorraae. 

*.* Your Peach is affected by mildew, brought on by the 
extreme changes of temperature. Syringe with soft-soap, 
dissolved at the rate of 2 0z. toa gallon of soft water. A 
north wall is not a favourable position. 








NAMHBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications reapecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Enitorn of GARDENING ILLUA- 
TRATED, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—M. B., Colwall.—The pale blue 
flower is Nierembergia frutescens; the other is a Clero- 
dendron, but we should like to know more about it. 
Where is it growing? It is difficult to tell kind from a 
single bloom partly faded.——H. C. T.—1, We cannot 
name a shrubfrom a leaf only ; kindly send flowers; 2 and 
3 are Pansies, but we cannot tell from single flowers none 
too fresh ; Number 3 is, however, evidently Countess of 
Kintore E. K. D.—1, Geum coccineum; 2, Japanese 
Privet (Ligustrum japonicum); 3, Guelder Rose (Vibur- 
num Opulus); 4, Crinum capense; 5, Yew (Taxus 





baccatia). —— Wychwood. — The flowers were much 
withered, but are both Aubrietias—A. ‘Purgnree and a 
variety of it.——J. R.—1, Probably Red Valerian (Cen- 


tranthus ruber), but flower much faded ; 2, Veronica pros- 
trata; 3, Woolly Woundwort (Stachys lanata); 4, White 
Jacob's Ladder (Polemonium coruleum album); 5, Pteris 
cretica albo-lineata; 6, Please send better specimen ; 7, 
Asplenium; kindly send fertile frond.— W. Gillie.— 
Barbarea vulgaris. ——FKern Hollow, HEyam.—Oommon 
Comfrey (Symphytum officinale), the blue one being var, 
patens. The other is Anchura sempervirens (Evergreen 
Alkanet).——Lady T.—Lilium monodelphum.——Siama. 
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—Plant is Farfugium grande, the Fern Pteris tremula. 
—FYoung Gardener.—1, Potentilla insignis; 2, P. atro- 
sanguinea; 3, Veronica gentianoides; 4, Oampanula 
Medium (Canterbury Bells); 5, Polemonium ccruleum ; 
6, Solanum crispum.—J. D.—1, Thujopsis dolobrata ; 
2, Stachys lanata (Woolly Woundwort); 3, Shrivelled; 4, 
Campanula glomerata dahurica.—Pat.—1, Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium ; 2, Aloe, but must send flower ; 3, Farfu- 
gium grande; 4, Spanish Iris Oalifornia ; 5, I. Victorine ; 
6, I. John Fraser; 7, I. squalens Arnols; 8, Neglecta 
Virginie ——An Old and Constant Subssriber.—Aubrietia 
purpurea. You can sow seed during April and May, also 
root-cuttings of young growth at the same dates. They 
may be layered as soon as flower {s past, and then divided 
and transplanted.—M. Grifin.—You must send in a 
larger piece of your Olerodendron before we can name the 
variety. ©. Balfouri needs a temperature of 65 degs. to 
80 degs.——-M. D.—Both the same species of Orchid 
(Dendrobium nobile), but the larger flower is the finer in 
form and colour of the two.——R A. P., Boscombe.—We 
are sorry you sent so many Roses; they had tumbled to 
pieces. 14 is the White Peach-leaved Bellflower (Oam- 
panula persicifolia alba). —— Mrs. Parle.—l, Silvery 
Oinquefoil (Potentilla) ; 2, Nepeta Mussini——#. M. T.— 
Your Rose appears to de Niphetos, but a poor bloom. We 
could say for certain if you forward another bloom, bud, 
and a small portion of growth. Hemyock.—1, Noisette 
Caroline Kuster; 2, H.P. unknown; 4, Quite withered ; 
5, H.P. Charles Lefebvre ; 6, Every petal fallen off ; 7, 
Tea Melanie Willermoz; 8, Tea, unrecognised; 9, Prob- 
ably T. Mme. Lambard; 10, Probably Noisette Solfaterre ; 
11, Tea Souvenir d’Elise Vardon ; 12, Tea Souvenir d’un 
Ami; 13, Tea Mme. Willermoz ; 14, Noisette Lamarque ; 
15, Qieen of Bourbons ; 16, Unrecognised. Please send 
others again. 


Replies to queries.—Through going to press early, 
many replies to queries have been left over until next week. 





BHES. 


SUPERING STRAW HIVES. 


Wuen honey is being gathered in abundance, 
and the Bees are showing signs of want of room 
from the hive being full to overflowing, then 
is the time to put on a super or a crate of 
sections. It, however, requires some judgment 
in deciding the right moment for supering, for 
should the super be put on the hive before it is 
full of Bees, it will in all probability be dis- 
carded, and a swarm leave; but if it BR put on 
at the proper time the Bees will ascend and at 
once commence work. The most suitable skeps 
for supering are those having a flat top, with a 
hole worked in it 3 inches or 4 inches in 
diameter; but should there be no hole in the 
top of hive it is wished to super, a piece of 
straw-work should be cut out with a sharp, 
strong knife. This can be done without much 
disturbance to the Bees if the middle of a fine; 
bright day be chosen for the operation, as 
numbers of the inmates of the hive will then be 
abroad in the fields in search of stores. Should 
the tops of some of the combs be damaged in 
cutting the hole it will prove an advantage 
rather than otherwise, as in making good the 
damage the Bees will be likely to extend the 
work up into the super. Supers may be of 
wood, straw, or glass, but section boxes have 
now nearly taken the place of the old-fashioned 
straw cap and bell-glass, although it must be 
admitted that nothing can surpass the beauty 
of white comb honey as seen in a bell-glass. 
When section boxes are worked upon skeps 
they are placed in a box-crate having a movable 
sloping roof, and at the bottom a hole to corres- 
pond with the hole in the top of the skep, and 
covered with queen -excluder, while two or 
three thicknesses of flannel or other warm 
material are provided for covering the tops of the 
sections to prevent the escape of the heated air. 
The section boxes are provided with comb- 
foundation, and the rows separated by thin 
wood dividers to keep the work from over- 
lapping, as beautiful white comb honey can be 
obtained from the top of the straw skep as from 
the most expensive, elaborately constructed bar- 
frame hive. After the Bees have taken posses- 
sion of the super, bottom ventilation should be 
given, if the weather be hot, by wedging up the 
skep from the floor board, about a quarter of an 
inch ; this, causing a slight undercurrent of air, 
will enable the Bees to work with a greater 
comfort, and reduce the chance of a swarm leay- 
ing the hive, and the cessation of work in the 
super. Swarms may be supered three weeks 
after they have left the parent hive. < 
8 8. G. 





Use of carbolic acid in examining 
hives (Apiarist ).—Carbolic acid is now very 
frequently used in place of smoke to subdue the 
Bees when examining hives, removing full 
sections, and so forth. Two ounces of ordinary 
carbolic acid may be mixed in a quart of warm 
water, In this should be steeped a piece of 
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calico large enough to cover the tops of frames 
or section rack. The calico, having been wrung 
out as dry as possible, may be placed over the 
sections. The Bees will at once beat a hasty 
retreat below, leaving the operator in safe 
possession of their stores. In examining a hive a 
large feather may be dipped in the carbolic 
solution and passed over the tops of the frames 
as the coverings are removed, and when a frame 
of comb is taken from the hive in searching for 
the queen, brood, or eggs, the feather passed 
near to a cluster of Bees will cause them to 
move away quickly, and leave that portion of 
the comb free forinspection. Should a hive be 
attacked by robber Bees, a cloth steeped in the 
carbolic solution, wrung out dry and laid upon 
the alighting-board, will usually put a stop to 
all warfare. 


BIRDS. 


Death of Goldfinch (#. M. O.).—This 
appears to be another case of pneumonia or in- 
flammation of the lungs, the result of cold. Very 
many cage-birds die from this complaint, eaused 
in most cases by sudden exposure to a cold 
current of air. Birds kept in an outdoor aviary 
are, however, far less liable to this than those 
that are kept in cages indoors. As a 
rule, cages are hung high up on walls -of 
rooms, to be out of the reach of cats, and so 
forth ; but in this position the air is often hot, 
dry, and exhausted, and on windows being 
opened, air at a much lower temperature rushes 
in, giving the birds a chill, which often ends in 
inflammation. Cage-birds are delicate creatures, 
and it is remarkable how soon they will become 
prostrate through a slight cold; one cannot, 
therefore, be too careful in endeavouring to 
maintain an even temperature wherever they 
are kept. Of course, fresh air must be admitted 
into the bird-room, and the safest and most 
effectual way of doing this is to let it pass through 
fine gauze wire or muslin fixed across the top 
part of the window. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Food for fattening Fowls (7.).—You 
do not say what kind of Fowls you wish to 
fatten. If you are growing chickens, some three 
or four months old, I advise you to place them 
on a nice Grass run, where they will have ample 
space to run about, and, at the same time, be 
unmolested by other and older Fowls. Such 
birds as these are much better fed in the open, 
or when penned in close quarters they do not 
take kindly to their food, and seem to fret a 
great deal. As regards food, the French 
poultry-fatteners generally use a mixture com- 
posed of one-half Barley-meal, one-quarter 
Maize-meal, and one-quarter Buckwheat-meal, 
the whole being mixed into a paste by the 
addition of milk. If the birds are crammed by 
means of a funnel, the food is made very thin. 
In Sussex, the food chiefly used is ground Oats 
mixed with milk, or gruel made from flour when 
milk is not obtainable. The Oats are ground in 
a way peculiar to the county—that is to say, 
the husk is not removed, but ground with the 
grain as finely as possible. During the last 
week of the fattening process, mutton suet is 
added to the food in the proportion of 24 1b. 
of suet to 120 lb. of meal, or one-fifth suet. If 
ground Oats cannot be obtained, and ‘‘ R.” does 
not wish to go to the trouble of preparing 
suet, he can secure very good results by using 
Barley-meal and Indian-meal in equal quanti- 
ties, varying the food by an occasional meal of 
hard grain. Ifthe Fowls have passed the age 
I have mentioned, it would be well to fasten 
them in small pens, where they can rest com- 
fortably when not engaged in eating. Three 
weeks, at the outside, will be ample time for 
fattening, and less will do in the case of 
chickens.—R. 

Soft eggs (P. Amatewr).—It has frequently 
been pointed out in reply to similar queries 
that the cause of soft or shell-less eggs 1s a 
deficiency of shell-making material. See that 
this deficiency is made up. Let your poultry 
be supplied with lime in the form of pounded 
oyster-shells or egg-shells, crushed bones, or 
mortar-rubbish. Feeding with forcing foods 
often causes the production of eggs without 
shells. 
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WORK AMONG POT-ROSKS. 
BEcAvUSE these are not now necessary for a supply 
of cut Roses we must by no means neglect them ; 
indeed, now is a most important time with Roses 
in pots. Unless a good supply of matured wood 
is obtained we cannot possibly have a good crop 
next season, for no matter how carefully and 
skilfully we may cultivate, it is obvious that 
much of our future success will depend upon the 
condition of wood and roots at the commence- 
ment. I want to avoid some of the disappoint- 
ments many correspondents experienced last 
season. To do this I must ask the tyro to give 


more attention to his plants from the beginning 
—not the beginning of forcing operations, but 
from the time our pot-Roses go out of their first 
and most useful show of blossom. They are too 
often allowed to grow in a haphazard fashion 
during the summer months, when heaps of 
flowers can be culled from outside plants. 
After the strain of forcing they need help from 
liquid-manures, a closer guard than ever against 
insect attacks, and far more consideration than 
they generally receive as regards erratic water 
supply and changes of temperature. To 
thoroughly ripen pot-Roses I would prefer 
them to remain under glass until the end of 
July or middle of August, six weeks or so of 
open air being ample. A slight shade is a 
great help, and with a little care we can 
avoid that sudden parching-up which too often 
occurs with pot plants fully exposed to 
tre influences ofsunand wind. The practice of 
drying off as a means towards ripening does not 
fiad favour with me. It is much too drastic a 
measure in many cases. Of course, we do not 
want to supply water so freely after growth has 
almost completed and there are evident signs of 
ripening ; but it is quite another matter to keep 
the plants so dry that points of young growths 
- flag. 

Rasy repot their Roses when the bloom has 
passed ; I prefer to grow them on in the same 
pots undisturbed, and repot when ripened, just 
previous to pruning and starting afresh. One 
cin thus afford some new compost as a help 
to the coming crop. It is too general an opinion 
that pot-Roses must be thoroughly established in 
the soil before they can be flowered freely and 
with any degree of certainty. When not 
repotted too freely at this season, we do not 
get such unwieldy pots to handle, and so long 
as the bulk of the roots are undisturbed there is 
no sacrifice of any benefits accruing from their 
establishment in the soil. New soil around the 
roots means a much earlier and freer break of 
new roots, with a correspondingly early move of 
fresh growth. Besides, when a plant has grown 
in the soil, much of the sustaining properties are 
exhausted, and no amount of artificial feeding 
will have so beneficial an effect in the earlier 
stages as a little fresh compost, feeding this 
again after the roots have got well to work. 

When pot-Roses are stood in the open do not 
select a position exposed to the full effects of 
midday sun. Nor do I approve of allowing the 
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sun to shine direct upon the sides of the pots. 
If you will place your hand upon a pot that has 
received an hour or two of a July to September 
sun you cannot fail to understand how very 
parching such must be to the roots of Roses or 
any other plant. We half plunge all of our Roses 
when placingthemoutside. They are stood upon 
a concrete bottom, over which a good dressing of 
soot is first placed, a mixture of Cocoa-rut-fibre 
and sand being placed between the pots. This 
is cool, without being wet, and I am quite con- 
vinced is far better than the extremes of full 
plunging or none. If you turn a healthy pot- 
Rose out of its pot you will find its best and 
most promising roots at the bottom. The part 
plunging secures these against sudden drought. 
A'ways give a little extra attention to water 
supply during the first few days after removal to 
the open air. 

Further notes upon their treatment will 
appear in season. What I wished most 
particularly to point out was the need for a 
little more care than is generally afforded our 
pot-Roses at this season of plenty from the open 
air, and when so many of our favourite winter 
and spring bloomers are too sadly neglected. 


Bou. 





PACKING ROSE-FLOWERS. 


THE time is fast approaching when everyone 
who has a quantity of Roses will desire to share 
these lovely flowers with their less fortunate 
friends, or it may be some beautiful specimens 
are obtained, and we desire to show our skill in 
their cultivation toa distant but ardent rosarian. 
Exhibitors are only too well aware of the fact 
that Roses cut between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. on a 
very hot day are almost useless the following 
day, whereas those cut in the evening or early 
morn open out as fresh as it is possible to obtain 
them. Everyone loves a pure fresh Rose, and 
there is no reason why they should not be sent 
from one end of England to the other and be 
received as fresh as when they were cut. Ihave 
found from experience that Roses cut late in the 
evening—say from eight to nine o’clock, and in 
the morning from three to four o’clock—with- 
stand the heat of a summer’s day, a warm room, 
or a stifling exhibition tent far better than those 
cut at other times. Roses should always be put 
into water immediately they are cut, and if to 
be sent per post they should remain in the water 
not less than two hours to enable them to draw 
up a good supply to last them on the journey. 
Small boxes only should be used to pack them 
in, and never more than one layer ina box. If 
a quantity is to be dispatched per rail crates 
should be made to hold these boxes, or they may 
be strung together in convenient lots. A very 
good sized box measures 18 inches long, 8 inches 
wide, and 3 inches deep. In packing the flowers 
to travel a distance I line the box with wax- 
paper, then put a Isyer of long Grass in the 
bottom of the box. The Roses are laid in the 
box one at a time, and when full another layer 
of Grass is placed upon the flowers, finishing off 
with wax-paper. It is almost unnecessary to 
say that the Roses should be cut young, certainly 
not more than half blown ; indeed, some of the 
button-hole Tea varieties are best cut in bud, 
just when showing colour. 
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develop and improve in the water. Some varie- 
ties of Tea Roses, such as Maréchal Niel, posi- 
tively improve in colour when cut young and 
placed in water. When an exhibition is 
approaching, 1 have often cut a specimen of 
this and other Tea Roses two or three days 
before the show. The flowers are kept in the 
meantime in a cool cellar underground, and I 
have been astonished at the way they have 
lasted. W. E. 





W. A. Richardson Rose-flowers of 
poor form.—I should feel much obliged if 
you could tell me the cause of my Rose W. A. 
Richardson coming such a bad form (as per 
enclosed specimens). It was planted four years 
ago against a trellis-arch, facing north-west, and 
has come bad each year. The subsoil here is 
of stiff clay. Nothing whatever shades it ?— 
ALICE. 

*,.* We can only suggest that your position 
is too exposed to cold, and the flowers are 
pinched. You might improve by lightening 
your soil. Dig in some light stable-manure and 
soot next winter. 


Deformed Rose-buds (Z#. B.).—Your 
Rose-buds were formed about the middle of 
May, at which time we were having very cold 
weather, so much so that many Rose-buds and 
fruit were entirely black with frost. This 
checked the outer part of your Rose-buds, but 
the centre still endeavoured to grow, and hence 
the abnormal condition of those sent. Shorten 
the shoots back a few inches and trust to a 
second crop; the buds formed in June will be 
free from this. 

Canary-yellow Roses that flower 
well.—Wil! you give me the names of two 
canary-yellow Roses having the shape of 
Catherine Mermet that will open their blossoms 
well at the foot of a south wall 4 feet high? I 
may mention that Jean Ducher and Perle de Lyon 
refuse to open their flowers at ali well, whilst 
W. A. Richardson and C. Mermet, Dr. Grill, 
and Mme. Eugéne Verdier do splendidly.— 
T. OLriver HuauHEs. 

*,.* There are no real canary-yellow Roses the 
same shaps and size as Catherine Mermet; I wish 
there were ; they would be as valuable as Maré- 
chal Niel. I think if you try Caroline Kuster 
and Medea for pale yellows, Climbing Perle des 
Jardins and Mme. Chauvry for strong growers 
of a deep yellow shade, you will be pleased 
with the result. Jean Ducher is a bad one to 
open outdoors, but in a hot season is splendid. 
Perle de Lyon I only grow because of its 
exquisitely coloured foliage, and cut it for 
decoration before opening.—A. P. 


Tea Rose The Bride.—I wish “H. 8 ,” 
who writes on the merits of The Bride Tea 
Rose, would tell me how he grows it so easily ? 
My own experience has been contrary.—N. H. 

* * T wrote of Rose The Bride more especially 
as an indoor variety, and as such, under varying 
conditions, I find it an excellent grower ; so, too, 
is the other sort mentioned—Perle des Jardins, 
The latter is grown by cultivators for market by 
the thousand. I have recently seen several 
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the most profitable variety known. Some ofthe 
plants, which are in pots, are a dozen years old, 
and they continue to blossom throughout the 
summer, up till Christmas. This and The 
Bride do remarkably well with us in the open. 
Our soil is a sandy loam, consequently suitable 
for Tea Roses. There is one item which may 
account for the failure of ‘‘N. H.” Are the 
plants grafted on to the Brier-stock? This is an 
essential point with us, as we find a few only— 
Marie Van Houtte is one—of the more vigorous 
varieties of Tea Roses that do at all well when 
worked on the Manetti-stock.—H. 8. 


Roses with green centres.—Will you 
kindly tell me in your next number why so many 
Roses this year have green centres? I enclose 
two buds that you may see what I mean.— 
J. D. F., Rotherfield. 

* * The cold and continuous wet weather ex- 
perienced early in the season is accountable for 
so many green-centred Rose blooms this year. 
The plants received a check, consequently the 
formation of the buds in the embryo state was 
interfered with. 

Box for exhibiting six Roses (J. 
Welsh).—The recognised size for a box to 
exhibit six Roses is 15 inches in length, and 
18 inches wide (deep), 4 inches high in front, 
and 7 inches high at back, holes 6 inches apart, 
in three rows of two each. These are made 
with hinges which may be parted at will, and 
on which a lid is made to cover the bloom. 
The boards are usually arranged neatly with 
nice fresh green Moss. 


Climbing Roses.—I want to grow a few 
climbing Roses in my greenhouse. The border 
is about 34 yards long. I want to train them 
up one side of my span-roof. Can you tell me 
how many to grow in the border named, and 
what sorts? I want them specially for button- 
hole work. Yellows and tinged varieties pre- 
ferred.— ENQUIRER. 

* * Three plants will be ample. 
choose William Allen Richardson, 
Chauvry, and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 


Banksian Roses.—My Banksian Rose, 
planted on a sheltered side of the house facing 
east, looks flourishing, but never blooms. Can 
you tell me the reason? It has been planted 
tour or five years.—4 Isr. 

* * If your Rose wood does not get properly 
ripened it cannot flower. It may also be that 
you prunetoo hard. Never prune away ripened 
wood of the Banksians. This year we have seen 
some grand specimens, but your eastern aspect 
is not particularly favourable. It is difficult to 
say why a Rose does not flower without the 
slightest hint respecting the treatment given. 


Tea Roses.—I have half-a-dozen Tea Roses, 
planted in the garden last November, which are 
in full bud and very promising, but I want to 
take them up and grow them inside as pot- 
Roses. Can I hope for success? When should 
they be taken up, and how treated ?—INQUIRER. 

* * Lift your Roses in October or early 
November. They will be good for pots if free 
growers. You do not say the varieties, and 
this is a great point where pot-Roses are con- 
cerned. Pot into rather small pots, well 
drained, and use a compost of leaf-soil and turfy 
loam in equal parts. Stand on a north border 
and thoroughly water as soon as potted. Do 
not attempt to force them until January, when 
prune fairly hard, and give a temperature of 
45 degs., rising to 55 degs. and 60 degs., as 
growth advances. You cannot move them this 
summer. 

Rose l’Ideal.—This remarkable Rose is 
unique in the number of tints of its flowers ; 
yellow and metallic-red predominate, these being 
variable in different localities and seasons. Like 
Wa. Allen Richardson, it belongs to the Noisette 
or cluster-flowering class. In other respects, 
too, it favours the charming Rose named, and 
should be planted to be trained against a wall 
or grown asa standard. Although VIdéal was 
raiscl as far back as 1887, it is far from 
co nmon, and one rarely meets witha large plant 
of it.—S. 

Rose Souvenir de Mme. Sablay- 
rolles is a Tea at present very little known, but 
it certainly will soon be in all collections. A 
cross between Devoniensis and Souvenir d’Elise 
\ ardon should be a sufficient commendation of 
this variety to exhibitors. The habit is more 
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vigorous than in Souvenir d’Elise, making good, 
stiff, solid wood. The buds before opening give 
one the impression that they are those of Gloire 
de Dijon or other similar kind. The colour is ofa 
rosy-salmon hue, and yet a beautiful apricot tint 
appears to pervade the flower of this variety. 
The shape resembles that of Souvenir d’Elise, 
and we shall see this variety ere long in most 
exhibition stands.—A. Pipmr. 


Rose William Allen Richardson.—To 
grow this most useful Rose successfully, certain 
special cultural details must be attended to. My 
experience is that it does best either on its own 
roots or budded, so as to form a low bush, the 
point of union being let into the soil at planting- 
time. Why so many fail with it is that they 
use the knife too freely, which it will not endure 
at any cost. It needs ample room and likes to 
be let alone year after year, all the pruning that 
is required being removal of any weak shoots 
and duly balancing any that may have taken the 
lead during the summer. It is one of the 
hardiest of Roses, standing an east aspect well 
and being very little subject to green-fly or other 
pests. It does very well on a wall provided 
there is ample scope for development, and the 
young growths are laid in annually at almost 
their full length, sufficient being retained to 
furnish the bottom of the wall.—J. 


Rose Mme. Delville (H.P.).—Evidently 
a seedling from Alfred Colomb, this Rose 
partakes a great deal of the character of that 
well-known variety. What is most marked 
about this variety is the combination of colours, 
the prevailing tint being a deep rose, but the 
petals are reflexed and silvery, giving the 
Hower a most unique appearance. The shape is 
globular and the size quite up to the exhibition 
standard. 

Rose Viscountess Folkestone.—What acharm- 
ing Rose this is. It is one of the earliest a3 well as most 
constant in flowering, colour flesh white. Itbelongs tothe 
Hybrid Teas and is sweetly scented. The growth is free, 
but branching rather than rampant, and it is therefore 
unfitted for climbing. It makes a lovely bush or 
standard. 





TRHES AND SHROES. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS ON SLOPING 
BANKS. 


On sloping banks where Grass would not grow 
or perhaps would not be desirable, some of the 
evergreen shrubs will thrive well, and produce 
a good effect with but little trouble after they 
are once well established. The formation of 
such a “bank” of evergreens is a simple 
matter ; it is only necessary to plant thickly 
enough at the outset, and afterwards to keep 
the shrubs at the required height by regular 
pruning. Sometimes, however, such plantations 
are allowed to grow as they please, and then in 
a few years they become an irregular thicket, 
and the question arises how best to deal with 
them. The process is generally a summary one 
and consists in cutting the evergreens down to 
the desired level; if there be blanks to fill up, a 
ready way of doing so is to saw the stcutest 
and tallest limbs of the nearest large shrubs 
half through or more near the ground, and 
bend them down, pegging their points well 
into the ground with strong pegs. There is no 
danger of these broken limbs dying if a little 
bit of wood and bark be left at the cut, and 
they will soon root out just at the point where 
they are pegged down; and then a fresh 
aud vigorous growth of young shoots will 
push out from the limb so treated along its 
entire length. I have seen acres of Portugal 
and common Laurel operated upon in this way 
with perfect success. Shrubberies of Laurels 
which have got too high and lanky may be 
restored in this way unless the bushes are very 
old or feeble. The Laurel is not, however, the 
only eligible plant for covering banks, and 
among others must be named the Ivy, which 
makes an excellent covering, thriving in any 
aspect, and growing on places where the soil is 
too thin or too poor to sustain a good Grass turf, 
or even on bare rock. It should be planted 
thickly at first, and trained over the surface to 
be covered for the first season. Afterwards it 
will take care of itself; but it should be cut 
close into the ground every spring with a pair of 
shears in order to keep it to an even surface. 
Nothing makes a denser or a greener earth- 
covering than Ivy so treated, and if the soil 
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around the roots be not too rich, the leaves will 
not get very large; they look best when 
numerous and small. The great thing is to clip 
the Ivy well in about the beginning of April. It 
may then break out into bold leafage and shoot 
growth immediately afterwards. Another 
plant well adapted to the purpose in view is 
CoTONEASTER MICROPHYLLA. Its pretty and 
numerous white flowers, its dark green, shining 
foliage, and in autumn and winter its never- 
failing crop of red berries, render it a general 
favourite for walls, and it does as well or better 
trained on the ground. It should be pegged 
down close to the soil, and when it has covered 
the allotted space, the more it is cut in reason 
with the shears the denser it will grow. 
The young growths will require to be cut back 
once or twice during the summer, taking care 
not to damage the berries, which will then be 
coming to maturity. Clipping, if done with 
ordinary care, will not hinder it from flowering 
and fruiting freely, but rather promote a fruit- 
bearing habit, as the topping of the young 
growths has much the same effect upon it as 
summer pinching has upon fruit-trees. Hardly 
less suited for banks than the above is the ever- 
green scarlet - berried Cratzgus Pyracantha, 
succeeding with the same treatment as the 
Cotoneaster and growing much faster, but not 
bearing its bright scarlet berries in such pro- 
fusion until it gets a few years old. Pinching 
back the shoots somewhat, however, and a not 
over-rich soil will promote early fertility, and 
when it does bear fruit freely there is no winter- 
berried plant which is so effective, for it is so 
very bright in colour. Next to these comes the 
popular Laurustinus, second to none as a flower- 
ing evergreen; it is also an accommodating 
subject, and will grow easily enough if clipped ; 
but not to lose the flowers and yet keep an even 
surface it should be pruned just after flowering 
and at no other period, otherwise the little 
terminal trusses of blossom will not have time 
to form before winter, but, of course, straggling 
shoots may be cut out at any time. B. 


The Black Broom (Cytisus nigricans).— 
The specific name of this Cytisus is said to have 
been derived from the plant turning black in 
drying, certainly in a growing state there is 
nothing black about it. I®f stopped occasionally 
when young it forms a freely-branched bush, 
that reaches a height of a yard or more, whose 
slender stems are clothed with trifoliate leaves, 
and terminated by a spike of bright yellow 
flowers of a hue distinct from that of any of its 
allies. In hot dry soils a bed of this species 
forms a very attractive feature from June 
almost till the autumn. It isa native of Central 
Europe, from whence it was introduced in 1730, 
and is thoroughly hardy. If a bed is planted 
with this species, one of the dwarfer-growing 
kinds may be employed for an edging. A very 
suitable one is the double-flowered form of the 
common Genista tinctoria, which blooms with 
great freedom and for a considerable time. 


Double-flowered Bramble. — Be the 
season ever so hot and dry this Bramble will 
yield a wealth of its charming blossoms during 
the month of July and onwards. In the wild or 
semi-wild garden a suitable spot may often be 
found for it, and the finest example I ever saw 
was covering a high fence on the top of a stony 
bank. The flowers, which are borne in the 
greatest profusion, are individually a good deal 
in the way of some of the double Daisies, being 
composed of a great number of closely packed 
quilled petals of a very pleasing shade of pink. 
It is known in the Royal Gardens, Kew, as 
Rubus ulmifolius flore-pleno, but may be often 
met with as Rubus bellidiflorus. There is also 
a double-flowered Bramble with white blossoms, 
but it belongs to a different species, R. thyrsoi- 
deus flore-pleno, and taken altogether it is not 
so showy a plant as the other. The double 
pink form first alluded to will, if required, form 
a decidedly ornamental isolated specimen, if 
about three stout stakes are driven firmly into 
the ground and the shoots secured thereto. 
After this they may be allowed to grow at will, 
when a dense mass with the branches arranged 
in a very informal manner will be the result. 


Itea virginica.—This little shrub—a near 
ally of the Escallonias—is very seldom met 
with, and still more rarely in a flourishing 
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condition, as where the soil is at all hot and 
dry it fails to grow freely. After seeing it in 
this plight, I was agreeably surprised to meet 
with a bed of it at the back of the Palm-house 
at’ Kew, in which not only were the plants— 
little bushes of 18 inches or 2 feet in height—in 
the best of health, but also profusely laden with 
blossoms. The flowers are small, whitish, and 
arranged in simple racemes. True, they cannot 
be regarded as showy, but seen in quantity, as 
at Kew, they are decidedly pretty and attrac- 
tive. The general appearance of this Itea when 
in flower suggests one of the Pepper Bushes 
(Clethra), but even the earliest blossoms of 
these latter are not yet expended. While 
this Itea finds a congenial home in one of the 
sunk beds at Kew, where the subsoil is cool 
and moist, in many gardens, it is true, a 
suitable spot could not be found for it. Con- 
ditions favourable to many of the smaller 
ericaceous plants will suit it perfectly. 
Flowering as this Itea does, during the month 
of July, when so many of our hardy flowering 
shrubs are over, itis thus additionally welcome, 
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readily break into growth from the old and hard 
wood. Therefore prune as little as possible. 
Give the plant an open position, allowing it to 
grow freely. 





DOUBLE ROCKETS. 


DousLe Rockers are among those flowers to 
which the term ‘‘ old-fashioned ” is applied—a 
word which to the multitude conveys the idea 
of something superseded, on account of lack of 
merit, by newcomers of more brilliant attrac- 
tions. To the select few, however, old- 
fashioned things have the charm of association, 
independent of their intrinsic worth, connected, 
as they are, with the less ostentatious beauties 
of the past and fraught with the fragrant 
memories of old times. The Rocket, however, 
although neglected, is quite able to stand on 
its own merits, and with its white spires of 
bloom and the perfume that on still, dewy 
evenings of early summer fills the soft air with 
exquisite fragrance, it possesses charms which 
are certainly not inferior to those of the gaudy, 





A border of Sweet Rockets, 


Transplanting Broom (Bexhill Lnstitute). | 
—It is now too late to replant the Broom, or to 
prune it either. The middle of September or 
the end of March it may be moved. Replanting 
a large plant of this shrub involves considerable 
risk, as the roots are not fibrous, therefore do 
not readily hold the soil together. It would 


around the plant in September next, 2 feet from 
the stem all round, filling it in again, well- 
watering the soil if the weather is dry. The 
following March the plant would be then more 
safely removed ; the soil would be all the more 
likely to adhere to the roots. This is important, 
a3 less check is then experienced. When plant- 
ing thoroughly soak both the old and new soil, 
treading it firmly. Mulch the surface with half- 
rotted manure to aid in retaining the moisture, 
as so much depends upon this in getting newly- 
planted trees and shrubs to start into growth 
the first season. Directly blossoming is past 
pruning should bedone. While Broom does not 
take kindly to pruning, its tendency is to up- 


scentless Pelargonium, by which it and other 
old plants have been ousted. 

Of yore, despite bars and bolts, the hidden 
daughters of Araby revealed to their chosen the 
secrets of their hearts, and oftentimes in like 
manner the unseen occupants of sequestered 
gardens waft, by the aid of their accomplice the 
wandering zephyr, sweet messages to the passer- 
by, and to one who loves flowers and can rightly 
interpret their language, Rockets, Clove Carna- 
tions, and clustering Rose silently, by their 
ambrosial breath, disclose their presence within 
the secluded walls of their sanctuary as surely 
as if their loveliness were visible to the eye. 

Although grown to somo extent in herbaceous 
borders, it is rarely, save in cottage gardens, 
that double Rockets are seen at their best. One 
such garden is now in my mind’s eye. Itis but 
a small plot of ground, yet it is filled with sweet 
old flowers. There the Rockets grow in masses ; 
from the glaucous cushions of the whits Pinks 
arises the delicate essence from the countless 
fringed blooms ; Madonna Lilies lift their snowy 





ward growth, and in consequence does not 


spires ; the Moss Rose and Sweet Brier exhale 








from flower and leaf their mingled fragrances ; 
the Jessamine above the porch distils its sweet- 
ness from a thousand white stars, and the pass- 
ing breeze is odorous with the scent of the blos- 
soms that crown the tall Lilac-bush with a veil 
of rosy-lavender. 

The double white Rocket (Hesperis matron- 
alis alba-plena), though strictly speaking a 
perennial, does best if divided every autumn 
and given fresh soil. Treated in this manner, 
strong-flowering plants are secured and the 
stock is also rapidly increased. It is not neces- 
sary to replant each year in a different spot, 
removal of a portion of the soil and the substitu- 
tion of some fresh compost being quite sufficient 
to encourage strong and healthy growth. The 
flowering season is a prolonged one if the pre- 
caution of removing the central spike as soon as 
faded be taken, the plants thus relieved pro- 
ducing a good show of bloom from the secondary 
shoots, 

There is, besides the white form, a purple 
variety of the double Rocket, which is, however, 
far less ornamental. Such fragrant flowers as 
these should be in every garden, 
for perfume is almost as valuable 
an accessory to a blossom as are 
beauty of form and colour. fF. 





Forget-me-not from Ire- 
land.—lI send you a Forget-me-not 
which I raised in Ireland and have 
shown at the Botanic Gardens, Bel- 
fast. Itis a newone, and I intend 
to name it Thompson’s Diamond 
Jubilee Myosotis. It is perfectly 
hardy, and has been in flower since 
February out-of-doors, and is flow- 
ering still. Ihave one plant which 
has covered 3 feet each way. I send 
some of the foliage. The flower- 
spikes are 2 feet high at present. — 
Rosert THoMmPson, 

*.* Thank you for your letter and 
specimen, but we think it is simply 
a large variety of the Swiss Forget- 
me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora), a 
variety known in England already. 
It is a very good plant, but we 
should advise you not to give it a 
name as you suggest, as the plant 
is already known. 

Eulalia japonica varie- 
gata.—Looking at the ornamental 
character of this fine Grass, ore 
cannot but help thinking that it 
might be utilised for floral decore - 
tions much oftener than it is, as 
well-grown examples in pots are 
highly ornamental, especially when 
pots 10 inches and 12 inches are 
used and the plants well established 
in them. The variegation is so 
marked and the habit of growth co 
distinct from that of other plants 
used for the same purpose, that it 
always finds admirers, and when 
grown in a cool-house it is available 
from early summer until autumn. 
I have found plants from 3 feet to 
4 feet high very useful to associate 
with Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
etc., for forming groups in vesti- 
bules, front halls, and similar places. The 
plants give very little trouble ; all they want is 
repotting once a year and moderate supplies of 
water when in active growth. It is a hardy 
plant, and, therefore, only requires sufficient 
protection during the winter to prevent the pots 
being injured by frost. I may also mention that 
this Grass is much valued in a cut state for de- 
corations, as there is a certain amount of grace- 
fulness in the bearing of the stems when suitably 
arranged.—J. 

Lychnis viscaris fl.-pl. is just now in 
big masses, and is a strikingly beautiful 
hardy flower. It is an old garden favourite, 
still far too seldom seem. The flowers are borne 
in spikes about 4 inches long, and the extreme 
ones form quite a cluster. The variety is 
marvellously floriferous, and it isa capital thing 
to furnish cheap flowers for cutting. Those who 
want good red, white, and blue flowers in abund- 
ance should grow this Lychnis, Mrs. Sinkins 
Pinks, and autumn-sowa Cornflowers. The 
Lychnis is easily increased by division, or 
cuttings put in at end of summer.—D. 
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FRUIT. 
a 
RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 

In the anxiety for extra fine Apples and Pears 
bush fruits in many instances receive only scant 
attention, and nothing suffers sooner or to a 
greater extent from neglect than Currants. 
Ctiven good culture, the length of time Red and 
White Currants will continue to yield heavy 
crops of the finest fruit is astonishing. One of 
the errors common in the culture of this fruit is 
leaving too many shoots on the young plants the 
first year from the cutting ; consequently from 
the very start the free access of the sun’s rays is 
hindered, the result being barrenness and dis- 
appointment. If the weather is open and free 
from severe frost the month of November is the 
best for taking the cuttings, and the prunings 


may be carried into a shed or greenhouse and | May’s 


cut into lengths averaging 15 inches. All eyes 
or buds on the lower portions must be removed 
to a height of 9 inches, from which point the first 
tier of branches will start. The cuttings should 
be inserted 4 inches deep in rows 1 foot apart, 
with the same distance between the cuttings, 
the ground having been previously well pre- 
pared. When growth commences, all surplus 
shoots not required for the foundation of the 
future tree should be removed, leaving four or 
five well placed ones to appropriate the whole 
of the sap. At the end of the first season’s 
growth the young plants should be moved 
either to their permanent quarters or to some 
plot where they can enjoy more head room and 
reap the full benefit of sun, light, and air. 
The ground for Currants must be prepared 
with no niggardly hand. If of sufficient depth 
to allow of trenching, let this be done, and if 
the soil is at all strong and retentive of moisture 
avoid the use of rank or strong manures, rather 
working in a good percentage of very short 
littery material from the cow or pig-yard that 
has become well saturated with the urine, also 
any charred rubbish, road-scrapings, or wood- 
ashes which may be at hand. These last ingre- 
dients are really of more importance than the 
manure where the soil is strong. If large 
quantities of rich decomposed manure are used 
in such plots, the branches are liable through 
immaturity to partial or entire withering just 
when the fruit is half ripe, particularly in the 
case of the red varieties, these being naturally 
of stronger growth than the white sorts. Where 
the soil is light or sandy ordinary spit manure 
may safely be used, this being best incorporated, 
not by the usual process of trenching or deep 
digging, but by first taking out a good-sized 
opening at one end of the plot, and after 
spreading the manure over the surface, work it 
in regularly, throwing the soil forward into the 
opening referred to. By this means the roots 
of the young trees reap the benefit of the 
manure from the very start, and in a more 
natural way than when it is buried in a thick 
layer at a considerable distance from the surface. 
As in the case of most other fruits, spring pre- 
paration of the ground and autumn planting are 
best, especially on sandy soils, the plot being 
trodden or rolled at intervals through the 
summer months, as a too open, porous root-run 
more often than not ends in a puny growth, this 
by midsummer becoming a prey to black aphis 
or blight. Six feet apart all ways is a good 
distance for permanent trees. Ifa dry summer 
should follow a good mulch of rotten manure 
will prove of much value, it being borne in mind 
that upon the kind of growth made the first 
season the success or otherwise of the trees 
depends. At each pruning exactly as many 
main-branches as are required for preserving the 
form and outline of the tree should be retained, 
all intermediate shoots being closely spurred in. 
The terminal growths, however, may be left 
some 12 inches or 15 inches long; by this free 
method of pruning twice the weight of fruit 
may be secured than by the haphazard crowding 
adopted by so many. <A liberal dressing of 
manure should be spread about old trees in 
winter or early spring, and slightly pricked in 
with a five-tined fork, digging with a spade 
being ruinous. I have sometimes raked 
away the stale soil and exposed some of the 
surface roots, afterwards laying on them any 
old soil of a fairly sustaining nature, adding 
thereto a good sprinkling of some approved fer- 
tiliser. Market-growers and private gardeners 
who sell their surplus fruit should pick half the 





crop as soon as the fruit is coloured, thinning 
out the bunches regularly so that the air can 
pass freely through and around the remaining 
clusters ; the fruit will then hang in sound con- 
dition for a considerable time if protected from 
birds, and will command a better price later in 
the season when Strawberries, Gooseberries, 
Cherries, and Raspberries are over. 
samples of both Red and White Currants will 
always command a good price in first-class 
shops. 


laise. 
growth, many of its branches taking a down- 
ward direction, but it is an enormous cropper, 
and the fruit is of the first size and quality. 
The Red Dutch (the variety usually grown) is 
a good free-bearing variety, the fruit bright red 
and briskly acid. 
























































Their removal encourages a morenatural growth. 
The trees would be improved by syringing with 
soft-soap and Tobacco-water. ‘Thoroughly soak 
2 1b. Tobacco-paper in 4 gallons of hot water, and 
dissolve 2 Ib. soft-soap in hot water. This 
quantity will suffice for 50 gallons of water, 
used in a tepid state and with a fine-rosed 
syringe. It is not the quantity of the wash that 
is beneficial, but it is thorough wetting of every 
portion. When the nights are warm syringe 
the trees every afternoon about four o’clock 
with clear tepid water. This will encoursgs 
new growth. The Strawberries are from ph. ts 
of an inferior variety, or they were affected by 
the recent severe frost which crippled so many 
plants in various parts of the country. 


Good clean 


Of all the red varieties, I prefer La Versail- 
It certainly has not the best habit of 


CORDON GOOSEBERRIES. 
Frw nurserymen have done more to popularise 
this form of Gooseberry-growing than have 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons. ‘Their exhibits of 
single-stem plants, heavily laden with fruit, 
occasionally seen at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meetings, have indeed been instructive 
object lessons. Many private growers and 
gardeners have profited by these lessons, and in 
many directions cordons are now grown. In 
one garden of a very high-class nature, I saw 
recently a quantity planted about 2 feet apart 
and tied up to stout stakes. In this case, how- 
ever, the true cordon form was being rather 
departed from, as summer pinching was not 
practised, the chief pruning being done in the 
winter, and the plants were vigorous pyramids | 
rather than cordons. That so trained they may 7 
do well there is no doubt, but these are not true 
cordons. In another garden, that of a lady 
amateur who is really her own gardener, I more 
recently saw true cordons, ranging from 3 feet 
to 4 feet in height, trained up to a stout wire-7 
trellis. The plants were about 15 inches apart 
and kept hard pinched, so that there were no 
projecting shoots. These cordons were laden” 
with fruit, and very fine it was too; a more 
successful example of such form of culture I have 
not seen in any similar garden. Not only do 
the berries come very fine, but they ripen 
thoroughly, and are both kept clean and pro 
tected from birds by throwing nets over them. 
It is, however, worthy of note that some 
varieties seem better fitted for the form of train- 
ing than others, and to have a very equal 
growth ; it is best, on the whole, to have these 
cordons grouped into strong and moderaté 
growers, so as to secure uniformity. In this 
lady’s case a few, stronger than others, had more 
than reached the top of the trellis, and rather 
than have them hard pinched back to the wire, 
I have advised they be run along the top wire 
horizontally, to help furnish where the more 
weak growers were lacking. The primary 
object of cordon-trained Gooseberries, however, 
should be to produce superior dessert fruit, and 
those who appreciate good, ripe, well-flavoured 
varieties will admit that few dessert fruits 
are more delicious or wholesome than are well- 
ripened Gooseberries. | When grown in ordinary 
bush form all that can be desired of fruit in a 
green state can easily be obtained. Bushes, 
however, never give such nice table fruits as 
cordons do; and if a selection of the best 
flavoured — Warrington, Whitesmith, Green 
Gage, Golden Drop, Hedgehog, etc.—be planted, 
then is secured the very best results as to size 
and flavour Gooseberries can give. In preparing 
for Gooseberry cordon-planting it is well to fix 
on the edge of a garden quarter looking south, 
to trench the ground two feet deep, and add to 
it a moderate dressing of well-decayed manure 
and a thin sprinkling of crushed bones, all well 
mixed with the soil. The next thing would be 
constructing a trellis, which should be about 
4 feet in height, composed of stout Larch posts 
at either end, and one other at about every 
10 feet ; but a trellis 40 feet long would do well 
with two intermediate wood supports. The 
wire should be stout, and galvanised or painted, 
and be run along at intervals of 9 inches. The 
cordon-bushes, obtained from a nursery at about 
10 inches in height, might be planted at from 
12 inches to 15 inches apart, close to the 
trellis and on the walk side, being for & 





Raby Castle—also called 
Victoria—is a great bearer and a good 
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grower. The Red Cherry, with large, juicy, 
deep shining red berries of a brisk acid flavour, 
is one of the best for garden culture. Of the 
white varieties, the White Dutch and the Cut- 
leaved White are the two best. J. 





Peach-leaves blistered (J. H. Hamp- 
den).—Your Peach and Nectarine-trees are 
affected with a disease or fungus known as 
Peach-blister. The cold winds experienced 
during the early part of April and even as late 
as May are responsible for the attack. Trees 
exposed to east or even south-east winds almost 
always suffer from this defect. The winds 


alluded to seem to chill the tender, succulent | time assisted by the aid of sticks. Planting 
leaves, checking natural growth, and setting up | would be done in October, and if the 


trellis has been fixed at 2 feet from the 
edge of the path, the cordon can always be 
attended to without appreciably treading the 


the fungus alluded to, The only remedy is to 
wait for warmer weather, and gradually pick off 
all affected parts, as they are absolutely useless. 
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soil. After planting, which should not be done 
deeply, the roots being neatly laid out evenly, 
first in the shallow holes and covered with fine 
soil, then gently shaken and pressed down with 
the root, a moderate mulch of long manure may 
be laid over the soil, and that will help to exclude 
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NOTES ON CARROTS. 


Many of the new strains both of the long and 
short sections that have been introduced of late 































































severe frosts. Until the stems of the cordon 
become stout and erect it is just as well to tie 
the upright stems to these sticks, they in turn 
being tied to the wires. In a year or two these 
sticks may be removed. The great object of 
the grower of cordon Gooseberries must be to 
stock the stems full of fruiting-buds. That is 
done by allowing the leader or main top shoot 
only to grow freely, whilst all side shoots are 
pinched back to about three leaf-buds after they 
have made half-a-dozen leaves, and as the outer 
of the three buds will certainly push new growth 
later, such new growths should also be kept hard 
pinched, also all through summer as needed. 
That pinching not only keeps the fruiting-buds 
close home, but the base buds on the first spring 
shoots swell up and become stout bloomers the 
nexb spring. Winter pruning is limited to 
shortening back any growths that may tend to 
make the cordons broad or branching. ‘It is easy 
by throwing fish-nets over the whole trellis as 
the fruit ripens to keep off birds, and when that 
is done the fruits will hang a long time and 
suffer little from cracking. 


years are really an advance both as regards 
flavour and colour, to say nothing of the more 
perfect symmetry and suitability for exhibition. 
Moreover, those having rather shallow soils to 
deal with may now grow Carrots to their hearts’ 
content, there being so many fine strains of the 
stump-rooted section, whereas many of us can 
remember the time when there was very little 
choice in short varieties, the old Short Horn 
having to be grown by everybody. There 
might be a worse Carrot than this, but its 


core, which means waste, as cooks often discard 


much sooner when boiled, the centre, they say, 


than some of the newer sorts. 





appeared. 

Black and White Grapes mildewed. 
—We have a_ greenhouse (not artificially 
heated) containing Black and White Grapes 
which have been badly mildewed for about a 
fortnight. The house faces the west. We keep 
Arum Lilies and plants in it, which are watered 
early in the morning only. We open at 
8.30 a.m. and close at 6 p.m. The sun isnot on 
the house before it is opened. Would any 
alteration in the above prevent mildew? What 
can we do to get rid of it now it has come ?— 
p Pa Se: 

*,* Mildew is generally caused in such a 
vinery as yours appears to be by the admission 
of air through both the top and bottom ventila- 
tors, also by leaving the door open, thus 
causing a draught, which is the worst evil Vines 
have to contend with. Except in warm weather, 
air cannot safely be given to the vinery both at 
the top and bottom at the same time. Your 
plan also of closing the house at a stated time— 
especially so late as six o’clock—is not good. 
Close the house when the temperature inside 
falls to 60 degs. If the Vines are the first 
object, then the plants must grow under the 
conditions suitable to the Vines. But little can 
be done this season to check the spread of 
mildew, certainly less to save the crop. 
Sprinkle flowers of sulphur over all affected 
bunches and leaves. Paint the stems of the 
Vines and the hot-water pipes also with flowers 
of sulphur mixed to the consistency of paint. 
Sprinkle sulphur about on the stages and paths, 
so that the fumes will arise and kill the mildew 
fungus. Keep the house warmer during the 
day, and close early at 70 degs. to aid in main- 
taining more heat during the night. Water 
the plants just sufficient to keep them growing, 
but syringe nothing ; in fact, keep the air as dry 
as possible. 


Apple Irish Peach.—This most excellent 
early dessert Apple cannot be treated as an 
ordinary espalier so far as pruning is concerned, 
as it fruits on the extremities of the previous 
year’s growths, which I carefully thin out in 
summer, generally in July, leaving only the very 

















Carrot Matchless. From a photograph sent by Mr. 
J.C. Tallack, Livermere Park Gardens, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 


nutty flavour. 


chief drawback lies in its somewhat prominent 
it, using only the outside, which becomes soft 


spoiling the soup. It has a splendid constitution 
and keeps plump and sound much later in spring 
Market growers 
stillcling to itonaccount of the weight procurable 
per acre, just as they do to the old Altringham 
and Long Red Surrey, which requires, of course, 
a deep soil to prevent crooked, ill-shaped roots. I 
have forced Carrots early for many years, and 
have tried most of the new sorts as they 
Parisian Forcing I believe to be the 


very earliest Carrot in existence In form and 
colour it favours the old French Forcing, and is 
probably nothing else than an improved form of 
that standard sort. When cooked it is of a sweet, 
For a second early variety the 
popular Nantes is hard to beat if colour and 
quality alone are taken into consideration, but I 
have proved that a variety called Market 
Favourite, and which has been incommerceabout 
six years, will beat Nantes by from ten days toa 


strongest and tying them at equal distances over 
the wires in any direction. Their number can 
be still further reduced at the winter pruning, 
as it can then be seen which shoots have fruit- 
buds on their points and which have not. My 
opinion is that Irish Peach would do well in bush 
form in sheltered gardens having a deep, rich, 
and rather light soil. Its flavour last season, 
owing to the extra amount of sunshine when 
ripening, was delicious.—J. 
ee 2 3) Se eee 


Geum montanum.—For the past month 
this free-flowering border perennial has been 
full of its richly-coloured flowers of deep 
golden-yellow, and giving promise of a long- 
continued display. The flowers may be cut 
with long stems, and this makes them very 
useful for all kinds of vase decoration. The 
plants are easily managed, and are useful for 
planting in the rock garden.—D. B. C, 


fortnight in coming into use, besides which it is 
of excellent flavour and has a very small core. 
One of the very best Carrots in the stump-rooted 
section for general use is Scarlet Model, which, 


although growing a trifle longer than the rest of 


its class, is just the Carrot for shallow soils and 
keeps sound for a long period. Coming to the 
intermediate section, it used to be thought that 
James’s strain would never be superseded, but 
Matchless and the new Intermediate are cer- 
tainly in advance of that popular market Carrot 
—at any rate, so far as appearance is concerned 
—though I fail to see the least difference in 
quality. Where old Carrots are required in 
quantity very late in spring, a few rows of both 
the Long Red Surrey and Improved Altringham 
may well be grown, as in my opinion they 
have no equal for keeping. A dry store is 
ruinous to Carrots, both firmness and flavour 
leaving them under such conditions. The 
best way by far to keep them is to clamp them 
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in the same way as Potatoes, first covering them 
with a little rough litter or, better still, Bracken, 
and finally with a few inches of soil. A few 
roots can then be taken into the root-shed at 
intervals for use in severe weather. A Seakale 
or Rhubarb-pot, if inserted at the top of the 
clamp, will act asa air shaft, and can be stopped 
in very severe or snowy weather, if thought 
necessary, by thrusting in an armful of Straw or 
Bracken. I find Short Horn or stump-rooted 
Carrots do well on ground that has carried a crop 
of Peas during summer, for which it was well 
manured, this being ridged up during winter in 
order to get it well pulverised and sweetened 
by frost and wind, soot being freely sown broad- 
cast once or twice where wireworm are trouble- 
some, so that the rain can wash it in. J. 












































TROUBLES IN TOMATO CULTURE. 


At this season one may note the number of 
replies through the correspondence columns of 
GARDENING to those who have difficulties in the 
growth of the Tomato, which points to the fact 
that a plant so easily cultivated is not under- 
stood generally. I would like to refer to a few 
of these troubles, and in giving my own practice 
indicate how I guard against them. 

Two span-roofed houses, each 100 feet long, 
are devoted to Tomato culture through the 
summer, so that I have plenty of scope to test 
any system. And in regard to the present state 
of the plants, they are clean ; that is, free from 
disease of any kind and bearing a magnificent 
crop. The lowest bunches of fruits in some 
cases quite touch the earth, and the flowers 
continue to ‘* set” as the trusses develop all up 
the stem. I would be pleased for anyone inter- 
ested to see them. 

First, then, as to the earliest fault—namely, 
failure to get the plants to produce fruits low 
down the stem. This is in most cases due to 
a slovenly way of raising the young plants. 
Seeds are sown thickly, and are allowed to 
run up spindly in the seed-pans or boxes before 
being potted singly, and when the latter takes 
place they are too often allowed to grow in a 
position a long distance from the glass. Insuch 
a position the young plants are suffered to remain 
a long time, until, maybe, they are a dozen 
inches or more in height. Then there is that 
mistaken idea that the growth must be starved 
in the pots until the first truss of bloom appears. 
These are all common errors. Imake a point of 

SOWING THE SEEDS 
in the boxes about an inch apart. The moment 
they may be conveniently handled (just as the 
first perfect leaf is coming from the two seed 
leaves) they are potted singly into 3-inch pots. 
This time would be early March, and in the 
moderate temperature of a greenhouse. I water 
them and put the plants at once on to a shelf 
near the glass. They quickly recover and com- 
mence to grow sturdily. In two or three 
weeks nice stout little plants about 3 inches 
high are obtained. They are then planted in 
their permanent quarters. It matters very 
little what soil is used up to this stage, so that I 
have not described any. The plants are care- 
fully taken out of the pots and stood on the 
bed of earth about 14 inches apart along the 
sides of the houses to run up a trellis of wire 
fixed 10 inches from the glass. The manner of 
planting is important, because I try to get sur- 
face roots from the first, and keep them there 
instead of making a hole, then place a mound of 
earth around the ball of each plant. The 
plants grow quickly and short-jointed. In a 
week or so a little more earth is put about the 
roots ; and so on periodically as the feeders come 
through the soil. I use the compost in which 
Chrysanthemums were grown the previous year. 
This is saved, the rubble used for drainage and 
all; the whole being mixed, so that my 
Tomatoes have a fair quantity of broken flower- 
pots, brick rubble, and the like, to grow in. My 
idea is that the soil shall be poor in the sense 
of being free from animal manure, and porous, 
so that a quantity of water may be given with- 
out becoming sour or clogged. 
RicH sor 

is the cause of no end of Tomato troubles. The 
plants in such grow rapidly and soft, taking to 
the eye at first on accqunt of their large foliage 
and thick stems. We frequently hear persons 
remark with pride as to the size of the stems of 








































































































dant supplies of water as well as stimulants. 
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their Tomatoes, and I always await a different | allowed to develop fully in the first place. The 
under ones, which are comparatively small, are 
taining animal manures, and the consequent | first taken away, but not those close to the 
soft growth, is a prelude to that other trouble | bunch of fruit. 
This disease is] about half of each leaf is taken away. This 

shortening and thinning is done gradually—that 
Others are partly ]|is, the plants are not allowed to grow into a 
It rarely | thicket and then cut out wholesale. 


result when the results are weighed. Soil con- 


known as the spot in the leaf. 

called Cladisporium fulvum. 
The soil is one cause, 

ventilation and careless watering. 


comes in the very early stages of the plant’s|do nothing to check the 
growth, because at that time fire-heat is usually | way. Go over the plants at least once a week, 
applied in a limited manner to rear and start the} and shorten a few of the lowest leaves each 
time, and as the fruits ripen the whole leaf may 
be cut away. This practice is carried on right 
The roots are] up the stem as the season runs on. 


plants. But I would give air in abundance from 
the first. This assists in the object I have 
named—a short-jointed growth. 
kept fairly dry in dull weather during the first 
stages, and, in fact, up to the time the first 
fruits set Ido not give much moisture at the 
roots, nor, of course, overhead. Even now, when 
the plants are in full bearing, I am particular as 
to the time of watering. 


giving any water if the day is likely to be dull. 


tain to bring the disease so common. 


fruits do not become so solid as they would if 
the leafage were healthy. 


In weather at all favourable, all air possible 
is allowed to get to the plants. Doors are 
opened, and at night the ventilation is reduced 
only for the purpose of keeping rain out, or in 
case of wind at a time when one cannot watch 
passing elements. The practice is carried out 
from the first. 


IMPERFECT SET OF FRUIT 


is one more common complaint. Now, if the 
plants be allowed to become so dry during the 
time the flowers are opening, they cannot set 
well. And, again, it is well always, even in the 
best of weather, to give the plants a gentle tap 
at midday for the purpose of distributing the 
pollen, I have found, too, that when the crop 
at the lower part of the stem is very heavy, it 
is not easy to obtain quite so satisfactory a 
crop about the fifth and sixth truss up the stem. 
But when the ripening fruits are taken off, then 
they go on freely setting again. At the period 
of the early fruit ripening I would give abun- 



























The disease mentioned is the principal one. 
Yet there are others which affect the Tomato 
plants sometimes. The drooping disease is most 
deadly. When all appears going on well a 
plant suddenly droops and refuses to grow. 
It attacks the plants usually when about a foot 
high, and although I have not been troubled to 
any extent with it, an occasional case is seen. 
I at once pull the plant up and destroy it, then 
take away the soil in which the roots have spread, 
and renew this and put in another plant. 
Change of soil as well as change of seed are 
two items one must not neglect in case of 
disease. Wireworms sometimes destroy the 
young plant. The only thing to do to prevent 
such cases is to thoroughly look over the soil 
before it is used, but in my own instance 1 
employ earth which has done duty before, so 
that there is little danger from this pest. 


STIMULANTS. 


A ame | crop cannot be properly finished 
without the aid of fertilisers. The leaves put 
on a starved, sickly hue by the use of clean 
water only. But I would not feed the plants 
before the fruits have begun toform. I use soot 
as a top-dressing. This is sprinkled on the 
surface once a fortnight, and a change is given 
by a similar top-dressing of some approved 
artificial manure. I consider, however, that the 
frequent top-dressing of earth that I give quite 
as important. This is done every two or three 
weeks, and provides a run for fresh surface 
roots. The soil need not be bulky; just a 
covering, that is all. 


THINNING THE GROWTH 


is often done in a reckless manner. I have seen 
the stems made quite bare of leaves before the 
latter have properly developed. How is it 
possible to obtain perfect fruits if they have not 
the aid of leaves to draw up nutriment and 
sustain root growth? I take out the laterals 
when quite small and train one single stem up 
the roof of the greenhouse. But thinning the 
main leaves is a different matter. 


It is always done in| A sow1ne of Scarlet Runners should now be 
the early morning, and although I could not|made to produce a crop up to the time when 
allow the roots to suffer, I avoid, if possible,| they are cut off by frost. 
season to its fullest, it will pay to find a well- 
A moist atmosphere any length of time is cer- | sheltered spot for this sowing, as it frequently 
This | happens that a snap of frost comes early and 
disease, I may state, is seldom so bad that the| severe enough to put an end to such tender 
crop is entirely spoiled, but I have noticed the | things when these are fully exposed in the open, 
but which lets those in sheltered spots escape, 
and this is often succeeded by a week or two 
of quite mild weather, during which the more 





























fact, it is impossible without something of the 
sort to apply anything like a sufficient supply 
to some soils, and especially on sloping borders, 
where no sooner does the surface get damp than 
the water commences to run away on to the 
paths or first level surface that it meets, and 
little, if any, good is done to those things which 
are intended to derive benefit. Each grower 
must determine for himself what crops to take 
in hand, and base the extent of operations on the 
resources of labour and supply at his command. 
Among things which must not be overlooked are 
Celery, Leeks, and all newly-planted vegetables. 
Lettuces very soon get beyond the need of 
watering when root-action is set up after plant- 
ing, especially where the plants are set hard 
against the south side of the hole made with the 
dibber and the soil closed in on the north side 
of the plant—a little matter this, but one that 
makes a great difference to the plants. Seed- 
beds of things for transplanting must be well 
looked after, and standing crops which derive 
much benefit from good heavy waterings—espe- 
cially with a liberal addition of manure-water— 
are Globe Artichokes now showing their heads, 
Broad Beans commencing to pod, and Peas in all 
stages, old Cabbage beds intended for a second 
crop, also Cauliflowers, Turnips, Radishes, and 
Spinach. I have never seen much benefit accrue 
from watering any root crops other than those 
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SCARLET RUNNERS AND FRENCH 
BEANS. 


To lengthen the 
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favoured runners keep on growing and bearing. 
By availing myself of the shelter afforded by a 
high and thick Beech hedge and sowing on the 
western side of this, I have at times managed to 
lengthen the season by a month, especially of 
those plants which have been growing immedi- 
ately under the branches of high trees which 
have spread far enough across the hedge to cover 
some portion of the cultivated ground. Where 
no shelter can be had something may be done by 
sowing now on the market grower’s system and 
keeping the plants nined low enough to do 
without stakes, as such plants may be easily 
protected if- necessary. Unless the weather 
changes in the meanwhile, it will be advisable 
to soak the seed Beans for a few hours, long 
enough to enable them to swell somewhat, 
and also to thoroughly soak the drills before 
sowing, as there is now but little moisture left 
in the surface soil to assist germination. In 
covering the seed, leave the drills not quite filled 
up, as this will be an assistance when water has 
to be given. Early-sown runners will now be 
ready for staking, and for this I prefer poles 
some 9 feet long, allowing one pole to each plant 
at about 1 foot apart. An arrangement of 
strings may be used, or the longest and stoutest 
may be divested of a portion of their smallest 
sprays and used in the same way as the poles 
if the latter are not to be had insufficient quan- 
tity. Whatever kind of support is used, it is 
necessary to see that it should be strong and 
sufficiently well fixed to avoid a collapse later 
in the season when growth is heavy and winds 
high, and where second-hand poles are used, 
they should be mixed in with a sufficient number 
of new ones as a safeguard. 

Warterinc.—It is always with a very great 
feeling of reluctance that I commence watering 
the ordinary vegetable crops in a time of drought, 
except as a means of applying manure to any 
special crop, for with limited means it is always 
a struggle. A time comes, however, now and 
then, when it must be begun, and once begun 
there must be no turning back or neglect of any- 
thing taken in hand. Few things are more often 
mismanaged or miscalculated than this matter 
of watering in the open garden in dry weather. 
Too much is attempted at the start, and after a 
few days, when the strain on the labour and 
the enforced neglect of other work begin to 
tell, watering is allowed to get behind, with 
the consequence that many tiny rootlets 
have been tempted to push out only to die 
later of want. These, if watering had not been 
begun, would have remained latent until the 
arrival of rain, and though the plants may 
have suffered in the meanwhile, they will re- 


been treated to just a few doses from the water- 
ing-pot. Ihave before advised the use of stable 
litter or some other kind of mulching for many 


cover again and do better than those which have 


of the crops, and it will be most advisable to 
get together any of such material as can be 
found and apply it wherever possible to any of 
the things intended to be watered and which 
have not been already mulched, as this will in- 
crease twofold the value of the water given ; in 


mentioned, or from watering Onions, and there 


should be no need to begin with these if the 


ground was well prepared before sowing. This 
is evidently going to be one of those seasons 
when the value of deep cultivation is apparent 
to all. 

Frencu Brans.—Another good sowing of 
the climbing French Bean should be made at the 
same time as the late runners, choosing a simi- 
larly sheltered position and treating them in the 
same way, and these will render a good account 
of themselves until killed by frost. It is a good 
plan with these to throw out a trench on a bit 
of deeply manured ground and sow as recom- 
mended for late Peas, except that the Beans will 
require more room in the row. Under the 
trench system and with plenty of room left for 
water, growth will be free and continuous and 
immense crops can be produced. If the size of 
the climbing Bean be an objection, it will be 
necessary to make a further sowing of some 
favoured dwarf variety. T 





CONTINUOUS BEARING PEAS. 


I THINK that after all the constant attention 
that has of late years been given to the improve- 
ment of early and second early varieties, a little 
should now be given to those varieties valuable 
for their continuous bearing properties. This 
is perhaps not so important with those who 
happen to have a large area which they can 
devote to Pea-growing, as sowings can be 
made so frequently as to prevent the possi- 
bility of a break in the supply ; but in small 
gardens, growing many of those sorts which 
mature the whole of their crop almost simul- 
taneously is decidedly a disadvantage, as it 
is often difficult, even with the most careful 
selection, to keep up the supply. Of course, 
there is not much choice in this matter so far 
as the very earliest round-seeded Peas are 
concerned, and all are obliged to grow more or 
less of these for the sake of earliness alone. 
Fortunately, however, there is more of a choice 
in the second early and successional sections, 
some varieties if well treated continuing to yield 
over a much longer period than others, and 
those who have proved the value of these as I 
have done will not hurriedly ignore them for 
newer kinds. One of the most valuable second 
early blue wrinkled Peas I have ever grown is 
Wordsley Wonder. It is of convenient height, 
from 24 feet to 3 feet, is a prodigious cropper, 
filling its pods very gradually and remaining in 
an eatable state much longer than most sorts. 
This will be found invaluable in gardens of a 
warm sandy nature, as it is a capital drought- 
resister. The flavour is excellent. Laxton’s 
Fillbasket belongs to the same category, its 
flavour in my opinion being quite equal to that 
of Ne Plus Ultra. If this Pea is well mulched 
and watered several times, and in sandy soils 
grown in shallow trenches, it will please even 
the most fastidious, perfecting its latest formed 
pods and furnishing pickings over a long period. 
A Pea of the highest merit, not only for its 
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continuous bearing habit and long-keeping quali- 
ties, but also for its dark green colour and 
delicious flavour, is Criterion. Tall sticks are, 
however, needed to support it, as in moist 
seasons and on good, deep soil it will grow to be- 
tween 5 feet and 6 feet in height. Another Pea 
—of the Stratagem type and height, but excel- 
ling that grand old variety in the matter of 
continuous cropping—is Sharpe’s Queen. A 
most prodigious bearer, with great length of pod 
and fine dark green colour, it is, in addition to 
being an exquisite table Pea, unequalled for ex- 
hibition. Sharpe’s Queen, although apparently 
not generally known, is much grown in Lincoln- 
shire and South Notts. Autocrat, which is 
classed as a late Pea, is one of the most valuable 
introductions of recent years, and certainly as 
a continuous cropper cannot be beaten. ‘This 
fact, coupled with its convenient height and 
splendid quality when cooked, renders it indis- 
pensable for all gardens, whether small or great. 
I have sown Autocrat on a light, warm soil in 
a dry season with the second earlies, and by the 
aid of a mulching and watering with liquid- 
manure have secured grand yields, the bold, 
vigorous haulm retaining its freshness to the 
very last. Another splendid late variety is 
found in Sturdy, a 3-feet Pea, vigorous in 
growth and continuous in cropping, the very Pea 
for shallow and warm soils. Ne Plus Ultra, too 
well-known to need describing, is indispensable 
where sufficiently tall sticks are procurable, and 
Walker’s Perpetual Bearer, of 3-feet stature, 
complete a list of second early main crop and late 
varieties sufficient for limited-sized gardens 
where continuous bearing is necessarily a >va- 
sideration. 





Sowing Carrots.—Where the main crop 
of Carrots is liable to be spoiled or injured by 
grubs, it is an excellent plan to make a sowing 
of a stump-rooted variety some time in the early 
half of June, and roots from such a sowing are 
valued by those who do not care for large 
Carrots, as they keep up the supply of small 
roots until those sown at the end of July or early 
in August in frames are ready for use. Until I 
was able to successfully combat the Carrot grub 
by the use of gas-lime in the soil, I depended 
largely on a June sowing, for I found that the 
produce from this sowing was not nearly so liable 
to be attacked as was the main crop, and the 
roots can be left in the ground and will continue 
growing well into winter without any fear of 
injury by frost, so that they can be depended on 
to remain crisp and sweet for a long time after 
being stored. By this time it will be possible to 
utilise for growing these a piece of ground that 
has already produced and been cleared of some 
early crop. This should be well forked over and 
broken down finely, and if atall dry, a thorough 
watering should be given some hours before sow- 
ing the seed, as this will encourage quick germi- 
nation and a good start with the young plants. 
As big roots need not be expected from this sow- 
ing, it will not be necessary to give more room 
between the rows than was advised for the 
earliest outdoor crop—that is to say, they may 
be as close as will be convenient for the use of 
the hoe when required, and thinning need not be 
carried out with a heavy hand. I have found 
Model an excellent variety for the purpose, but 
any of the short and rather early varieties will 
answer as well. Thinning and hoeing of the 
main crop will by this time be finished, and 
should be followed by a good dressing of wood- 
ashes and wood mixed, as this will help the 
plants to make a clean growth.—R. 
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MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 


Everyone should possess a: few of these beau- 
tiful flowers, which are now to be had in many 
shades of salmon-pink, etc., and are so fragrant 
for aoe decoration ; besides which they last 
well, either in water or as a button-hole. After 
blooming the plants should stand in the sunshine 
in the open air on a bed of ashes, with their pots 
plunged to the rim in this material. They 
should not be over-watered, keeping rather on 
the dry side during their time of rest. A little 
good top-dressing of leaf-mould, soot, and turfy 
loam is beneficial, and in October they should be 
lifted indoors, and wintered under glass, with- 
out more heat than a vinery provides. Shifted 
into a larger pot (without much disturbance of 
their roots, however) in February, they will 
quickly throw up flowering stems, and should 
be carefully and regularly supplied with tepid 
water, increasing the quantity as soon as buds 
appear. Carnations must never be saturated 
when moist,\ at the surface soil should be 
allowed to be: ome fairly dry to the touch ; then 
give enought epid water to run through the pot. 
The illustra’ ion is of a single plant, grown near 
the glass in a vinery ; it is remarkably dwarf in 





\ 
Malmaison Carnations From a photograph by Miss Mitchell, 
Lustleigh, South Devon. 


habit, and very free. The stakes used for it 
are the new patent coil stakes, which are 
excellent. I. L. R. 


Lilium auratum macranthum fail- 
ing (M. Y.).—The plant of Lilium auratum 
macranthum sent is suffering from a disease 
which is very prevalent among all the forms of 
Lilium auratum. Various theories have been 
propounded as to the cause, and one accepted by 
many cultivators, myself among the number, is 
that it is a kind of sunstroke which affects the 
Lily in this way. This theory is borne out by 
the fact that it is, as a rule, first noticed on one 
side of the stem, while the roots are still sound 
and active, but so quickly does it spread, that 
frequently in a few hours a thriving specimen is 
transformed into but a wreck of its former self. 
The sunstroke idea is substantiated by the fact 
that when a bed of this Lily is planted in a 
partially shaded position, the plants are, as a 
rule, not nearly so much affected as in a sunny 
spot, but even where shaded it must be admitted 
some individuals are apt to go offin the same 
manner. This fact has led to a fungus being put 
forward as the cause of the trouble, but although 
spores may be found in plenty, yet they may be 
but a secondary, and not the primary cause of 
the trouble. The treatment given to the par- 
ticular plant as detailed could not have been 
improved upon, and should have resulted ina 








grand display of bloom, but it must be borne in 
mind that with experienced cultivators in this 
country many plants go off before they flower. 
The mortality is more prevalent in excessively 
hot summers than it is during a fairly cool 
season, and out-of-doors when showers and 
hot sunshine alternate with each other is 
the most fatal period of any. Beyond keeping 
the roots as cool as possible and the tops 
from direct sunshine during the middle of the 
day, little can be done to combat this insidious 
disease, and it is very probable that, given the 
same treatment as that detailed in the letter, 
another season might yield highly satisfactory 
results.—G. K, 


DAY LILIES. 


THE culture of Day Lilies is extremely simple, 
for, provided a good and moderately rich root- 
run is afforded them and the situation is toler- 
ably moist, the plant will flourish to perfection 
and increase in size year by year. When the 
clumps become very large, it is advisable to 
divide and replant. Grown by water the Day 
Lilies are particularly effective, and even when 














not in flower the drooping leaves have fine form 
and soft green colouring to 
recommend them. Although 
the individual flowers are very 
evanescent, the spikes of sweet- 
ly-scented blossoms are valuable 
for indoor decoration, for as 
soon as one bloom withers 
another opens to take its place. 
The most general favourite is 
the yellow Day Lily (H. flava), 
the clear-coloured flowers being 
at their best at the end of May 
and commencement of June. 
The habit of this variety is not 
so robust as that of some 
others, and on this account care 
should be taken that it is not 
unduly crowded by neighbour- 
ing plants of stronger growth. 
ish umortieri (sometimes 
known as H. rutilans and H. 
Sieboldi) produces flowers of an 
orange-yellow shade, to which 
those of H. Middendorfiana are 
very similar. The copper Day 
Lily (H. fulva) is a vigorous 
grower, and in favourable posi- 
tions throws up flower-stems to 
a height of 3 feet, which often 
carry as many as twenty blooms. 
The blossoms are of a dark 
fawn colour, and, associated 
with white flowers, are exceed- 
ingly attractive. In the Isle of 
Wight this Day Lily is grown 
in quantity, and the brown 
flower-heads rising among the 
dazzling spires of the Madonna 
Lily —a sight which towards 
the end of June may be seen in many a cot- 
tage garden —is one that is not soon for- 
gotten. In the wild garden this Day Lily is 
also at home, and is well calculated to hold its 
own against encroachment. H. Kwanso foliis 
variegatis is a most ornamental plant, growing 
almost as strongly as the last-mentioned variety, 
with flowers of very similar tint. Its chief 
beauty lies in its variegated foliage, which is 
plentifully striped with white, some leaves, 
indeed, being almost entirely white, with narrow 
stripes of green. In different plants the varie- 
gation varies considerably, some showing but few 
white markings. This variation is also notice- 
able whena large clump is divided and replanted 
in different situations, the newly-made plants 
after a year or so affording very diverse 
markings. H. aurantiaca major is the largest 
and tallest of the Day Lilies, and when 
generally known will doubtless find a place in 
the gardens of most lovers of hardy flowers. 





Pelargonium Galilee.—This is one of the Ivy- 
leaved section, noteworthy for its compact, densely- 
flowered trusses and its great freedom. The clear rose 
colSur of the flowers is exceedingly showy, and, being a 
good double, is very useful for cutting. 


Spanish Irises are amongst the most beautiful 
flowers in the garden now. Amateurs should grow 
them more freely, as they are easily managed. The 
flowers are distinct in form and delightfully varied in 
colour, from pure white to bronzy shades. 
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HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GADENING. 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS FOR VASES. 


NotTuHInG can be more beautiful or more effective 
for vases than these popular and very charming 
flowers, and just at present they are in such 
great abundance and infinite variety that an 
endless succession of pleasing arrangements can 
be secured with very little trouble, for these 
useful blossoms are very easy to arrange. In 
cutting Carnations for decoration care should be 
taken to select blooms on long stems, to see 
that the said blooms are quite fresh, and to 
exercise discrimination in the matter of the 
colours chosen. No foliage looks so well with 
them as their own, and the custom of using this 
need not become extravagant, as with proper 
attention to the ends of the stalks the slips may 
be made to last three weeks, or even more. The 
numerous varieties of the fancy Grasses are 
peculiarly well suited to 

mix with Carnations, 
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districts a little later, is a very suitable time to 
sow the seed, which, when the plants are re- 
quired only for cutting, may for convenience 
sake be sown in drills about 15 inches apart. 
There are several forms in cultivation, but for 
general purposes I prefer the ordinary R. Man- 
glesiand its white-flowered variety to any others. 


. 


Keeping Lilac-flowers fresh.—One 
of your correspondents wrote a few weeks ago 
to inquire, apparently, why certain branches of 
Lilac wither as soon as picked, while others 
retain their freshness for a long time. He will 
be glad to learn that Lilac, and, in fact, almost 
all hard-wooded shrubs, can be kept fresh for 
many days if the bark is loosened for about 
4 inches from the cut end of the branch. The 
water is then able to reach the wood itself. 
A small piece of the bark should be stripped 
quite off, and the rest can be readily loosened 
with a knife or the thumb-nail. I have often 
observed that a branch torn from a shrub lasts 





especially Lagurus ovatus, 
Briza minima, Agrostis 
pulchella, A. nebulosa, 
and Eragrostis elegans, 
The use of flower-buds 
is also to be recommended, 
and these, as well as the 
shoots, can be taken from 
single seedlings, thus sav- 
ing the choicer varieties. 
In the successful ar- 
rangement of flowers for 
house decoration a great 
deal depends on the vase 
or pot. Broadly speaking, 
coloured glass vases are an 
abomination. Venetian 
and Bohemian glasses are, 
of course, exceptions, also 
certain examples in deli- 
cate shades of yellow and 
green. But the cheap and 
nasty articles in vivid reds, 
blues, and unhealthy-look- 
ing mixtures are quite 
fatal to the beauty of any 
flowers placed therein. 
In my opinion nothing can 
beat good clear glass or 
artistic pottery in subdued 
tints. For cutting, the 
singles are by no means to 
ba despised, and a pretty 
combination consists of a 
pink and white single 
mixed with Germania. 
Another very favourite 
mixture is Uriah Pike, 
oc a similar maroon- 
coloured flower, with Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild or 
a similar pink. Asarule, 
I prefer the fancy varieties 
to be arranged by them- 
selves ; the selfs are by far 
the best for mixed arrange- 
ments, and then the most 
elegant effects can be ob- 
tained by using two varie- 
ties only ; three or more 
different kinds will almost inevitably give a 
garish effect. H: 











Rhodanthe Manglesi in pots.—At one 
time the Rhodanthes were considered to be diffi- 
calt plants to cultivate, but nowadays they are 
brought into Covent-garden Market in consider- 
able numbers, and are very commonly seen on 
the costermongers’ barrows in the streets of 
London. The plants are crowded together in 
5 inch pots, and are, of course, a dense mass of 
b'oom. The flowers are extremely pretty ina 
cut state, and from their everlasting character 
they may be dried and kept for a long time. 
Where they are required for cutting alone, how- 
ever, itis not at all necessary to sow them in 
pots, or, indeed, under glass at all, but they 
may be sown in drills in the open ground, and 
where the conditions are at all favourable satis- 
factory results may be depended upon. Too 
much moisture is inimical to their welfare, and, 
on the other hand, if too hot and dry they will 
not thrive. The middle of April, or in some 











Carnations as cut fluwers, 


longer than one carefully cut. It is without 
doubt for this reason.—J. C. Ter, Shortlands. 

Fuchsia triphylla.—When well grown 
this distinct species is still one of the most 
charming of the genus. The peculiar colour is 
also by no means common among the numerous 
kinds that have been raised from time to time. 
To get it in good condition it appears to require 
more warmth than many kinds. The glowing 
cinnabar tone of its clusters of drooping flowers 
makes it one of the most attractive of pot plants. 
Dwarf growing and distinct, both in habit and 
blossom, are points that should render this fine 
plant much more popular than at present it 
appears to be. 


Pink Albino—a new variety.— We 
have received from Mr. F. Gifford, Montague 
Nursery, Tottenham, flowers of this beautiful 
new Pink. It is exceptionally free and 
vigorous, the flowers sweetly-scented, pure 
white, with a broad floret, held well within in 
the calyx. Burst flowers are few and far 
between, and this is as important in the Pink 
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as the Carnation. Pinks are so hardy and pretty 
in the garden that a new kind of merit is 
welcome. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


BIENNIAL STOCKS. 


ALTHOUGH we have now in commerce such very 
fine and beautiful summer Stocks, as well as 
intermediate kinds, there can be no doubt that 
the old biennial forms are still very popular, 
and are also, when good, very beautiful. The 
cultivation of these fine Stocks seems of late to 
have been much neglected, or else the plants 
have occasionally suffered so much from hard 
weather that many have given up their culture 
in despair. Yet there are some to be seen just 
now here and there in gardens, especially in 
cottage gardens, of both the Giant Brompton 
and The Queen or dwarf branching Stocks, and 
they present when well grown, not only great 
floral beauty, but also perfume in rich pro- 
fusion. But of these old varieties there have 
come strains of such singleness that hardly a 
double can be found amongst hundreds of 
lants. I saw but the other day quite a big 
ot of the Scarlet Brompton in a Middlesex seed 
trial ground, every one having single flowers. 
I naturally wondered why so useless a Stock 
should be preserved, as it is in a garden 
sense quite worthless. Even where the Giant 
Brompton is seen in its very best double form, 
still the proportion of singles is fully as two to 
one, but that is for the variety a very fair 
average. Generally not nearly so many donbles 
now are seen, and the scarlet seems rapidly 
following in the track of the grand Giant White 
Brompton I used to grow several years since, 
but which in time became entirely single, and in 
spite of the efforts made in saving seed, specially 
from plants that had five and six-petalled 
flowers, yet not a double came. I fear now that 
the strain has become worthless, if not entirely 
lost. The Giant Cape or Emperor Stocks found 
in gardens, though very good, are not the 
Bromptons of old, neither do they seem to have 
very high-class double qualities, as singles seem 
even in their case to very largely predominate. 
Putting these out of the question, and reverting 
to the old Brompton and Queen forms, I have 
wondered whether the injury done through 
several successive winters to the plants, in 
destroying so many and weakening the consti- 
tutions of those which remained, has had any- 
thing to do with this reversion to single forms. 


It is difficult to understand what process in 
plant life must take place to produce double 
flowers. Ordinarily they are termed abortions, 
though in many cases still capable of plant re- 
production. In the case of the Stock that is 
not so, because the double flowers are after all 
but floral branches, petals having superseded 
leaves, and there are no floral organs what- 
ever. It was ignorance of this fact which 
induced an old cottager, in whose garden I was 
recently looking at some fine Stocks, to say that 
he pulled out all his singles except those 
close by a double one, believing that through 
this intimate connection the single flowers be- 
came pollenised from the doubles. I did not 
attempt to disenchant him out of his comfort- 
able belief. It would probably have been argu- 
ment wasted. The decadence in double produc- 
tion found in the Queen Stocks is the more 
remarkable because these used to produce so 
large a proportion of doubles, especially the 
purples, locally known as Twickenham Purple, 
which has given as many as 80 per cent. of 
doubles. The scarlet and the white were always 
less common and produced more singles. Good 
stocks of these seem to be very rare certainly, 
and in spite of the defects mentioned, we have 
seen spring - blooming Stocks in much greater 
abundance this year than has been the case for 
several seasons, and of course due to the mildness 
of the winter. The fact should encourage efforts 
to get back to gardens these charming old 
favourites. 


It is not too late to sow seed if done at once. 
Very gross or strong plants may suffer through 
frost, but then only strong plants will 
give those noble spikes of bloom, reaching 
up to some 30 inches in height, which 
Brompton Stocks can give under favourable 
conditions, or big bush plants of the Queen 
(that are so attractive and so delicious when 
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in bloom. It is one of the great properties of 
the Stock to be always sweetly perfumed, even 
though the flowers may, as in the doubles, have 
no reproductive organs. Wherein the perfume 
lies secreted in such case, except it be in the 
petals, does not seem to be known. The best 
positions for wintering these biennial Stocks 
outdoors undoubtedly are where the soil is fairly 
porous and shelter, whether of wall, hedge, or 
trees, is furnished. The market-growers have 
found planting beneath their overhanging fruit- 
trees to be useful, though even there, if the 
summer has been damp and the winter is severe, 
plants have been killed wholesale. Very 
probably the introduction of such very fine 
intermediate, pyramidal, and Ten-week Stocks 
for summer and autumn blooming, forms now 
found in every garden and usually giving a very 
high percentage of doubles, has had something 
to do with the comparative neglect of the 
biennial forms. Such a giant branching Ten- 
week, for instance, as the variety known as 
Princess Alice, balsamiflora, and many other 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


flowers inevitably so, but in a deep rooting 
medium, where the roots are comparatively cool, 
and where the plant receives slight shade, its 
silvery silken leaves and stems are very pleasing 
and its flowers charming. 





COTTAGE GARDENS. 


YEAR by year the picturesque cottages of rural 
England become rarer. In these days of thresh- 
ing-machines good thatching ‘‘ reed ” is difficult 
to obtain, and the thatcher is no longer the 
prominent village worthy that he was of yore. 
Good thatchers are now rarer than good ‘‘ reed,” 
and few villages can in the present day boast of 
a resident belonging to that time-honoured 
trade. On all sides the white-washed walls are 
giving place to brick and stone, while thatch is 
being replaced by tiles or slates. It is only 
where the landlord is blessed with an artistic 
eye and a due appreciation of the placid beauty 
of an old-time English village that thatch is re- 
newed on cottage, barn, or forge, as it is in the 
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grow in masses, scenting the air in such fashion 
that the passing town-dweller stops and marvels 
as to what manner of flower it is that steeps the 
evening air with such essence. In another the 
tall, white Madonna Lilies hold aloft sheaves of 
snowy spires, for nowhere does the Lily of the 
Annunciation find such congenial atmosphere as 
in cottage gardens. The dread disease that 
spreads havoc in its ranks elsewhere leaves 
inviolate the stately purity that adorns the 
precincts of these lowly sanctuaries. Three 
years ago, in one of the gardens of which I 
write, two flower-heads rose from a single bulb ; 
now ten are white with bloom. White Pinks 
are everywhere, Climbing Roses cluster on the 
walls or wreathe chimneys with a wealth of 
flowers, and odorous Jasmine garlands the low 
porches. Great bushes of the Cabbage Rose 
and Maiden’s Blush grow at will by the wicket- 
gates, and white-starred Woodruff, that scents 
the hedgerows with its faint perfume of new- 
mown hay, blooms beneath a spreading Apple- 
tree. Inthe spring giant Lilacs, often 9 feet 





Sabet 





A cottage garden. From a photograph by Mr. S..W. Fitzherbert. 


appellations, with its pure while ibloom and 
great proportion of doubles, is a most attractive 
variety and merits universal culture. Still, I 
plead for the preservation of our old garden 
Stocks. 





Dianthus barbatus magnificus.—A 
large mass of this margined with the creamy- 
white flowers of that dainty little Tufted Pansy 
Violetta is very effective, as may be readily 
surmised. Even alone the plant is very effective 
hy reason of the fine masses of its crimson 
flowers, and in soil neither too dry nor exposed 
the plants have flowered splendidly this year. 
Being easily grown and readily increased, a 
large stock may soon be secured where this is 
desired. 


Androsace lanuginosa.—This is among 
the best of midsummer alpines, very pretty and 
pleasing when it is represented by large 
examples, whose trailing stems flower freely on 
the rocky surface. It is surprising, too, how 
this plant rejoices in a temporary shade during 
the great heat. On very exposed surfaces and 
in shallow soil the growth is poor and the 


typical South Devon hamlet which has furnished 
the accompanying illustration. 

Already have five representations of thatched 
cottages in this little village of Cockington, 
Torquay, appeared in the pages of GARDENING, 
and there still remain others equally deserving 
of like fame. Each has its own distinctive 
charm of form and environments. Here the 
freshly-renewed thatch is bright yellow; here 
it is sombre brown ; here the moss-grown eaves 
shine emerald-green or gold as the sunlight falls 
on them from varying angles. 

Restful as are these sequestered dwellings, 
the gardens in which they stand, well retired 
from the winding village road, hold an even 
greater charm for the flower-lover. Most of 
the cottagers are gardeners in their leisure 
moments, and each garden reflects the particular 
taste of its custodian; but in almost all the 
value set upon fragrance is apparent. Perfume 
has been styled the song of flowers, and in every 
garden variations of this song are sung, mingling 
with the melodious bird-voices that ever haunt 
the spreading canopy of the overshadowing 
Elms. In one the old Double White Rockets 





and more in‘height, diffuse their fragrance afar, 
and the yellow-tasselled Laburnum hangs like 
an arrested shower of gold at the turns of the 
road. In the garden here illustrated the sweet- 
scented Tobacco-plant grows in profusion, and 
fills the twilight with its luscious breath. 
But it is in his great Christmas Roses (Helle- 
borus altifolius) that the hale occupant of the 
cottage, who has long out-lived the threescore 
years and ten allotted to humanity, takes an 
especial pride; and, indeed, they flourish ex- 
ceedingly in the deep red loam ; and, as Novem- 
ber wanes, the wide, white chalices, thrown 
well above the dark-green, leathery leaves, form 
a delightful picture. Other flowers are also to 
be seen in these gardens: here and there a tall 
Hollyhock glowing against a whitewashed wall, 
great Lyre-flowers, or ‘‘Bleeding Hearts” 
(Dicentra spectabilis), Purple and White Cam- 
panulas (C. grandis and C. latifolia), Blue 
Delphiniums and German Flags, Golden Rod 
and Perennial Sunflowers, Scarlet Lobelia and 
‘‘ Goldilocks” (Aster Linosyris), which grows 
wild not many miles distant, while large Mauve 
and White Clematises thread their way through 
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Laurel arches and spangle the glossy leaves with PROPAGATING FERNS FROM 

their great stars; and the Passion-flower has a RHIZOMES. 

double season of beauty—its summer flower-time 7 . ; , 

and its more brilliant season, when in winter its] ALL Ferns bearing rhizomes _in the least 
orange-yellow fruits glow like lamps among the | approaching the form of our illustration are 
dark foliage. S. W. F., Torquay. very readily increased by removing small por- 


ee — 


INDOOR PLANTS. etieee 
NEPENTHES OR PITCHER-PLANTS. 
(IN REPLY TO Gro. LoveERock.,) 

You must not disturb the plant now, as it is too 
late in the season. Undoubtedly the plant 
requires a change of soil. But to get the foliage 
a better colour an occasional watering with a 
little weak soot-water, or even cow-manure in a 
liquid state, will be useful. The majority of 
Nepenthes are now grown in pots or baskets 
(especially made), and suspended at a distance 


of 2 feet or 3 feet from the glass from the roof 
with wire. It is seldom they are seen trained 
over the roof of a house, as they thrive and 
succeed better in baskets. The end of February 


or the beginning of March is the most suitable 
time of the year for potting Nepenthes, when 
it will be advisable for you to cut the plant 
down from the wood frame, and layer the shoots 
into pots or baskets. The shoots may be layered 
singly, or even two or three together if a speci- 
men plant be desired for growing on. But the 
most successful course of treatmentistolayer them 
singly, although four or five years will elapse 
from the time the plants are rooted until they 
arrivetoa fully-developed plant. But during that 
time they will require to be headed back two or 
three times to gain a plant furnished with four 
or five shoots, and with plenty of pitchers. If 
pots are used care should be taken they are well 
drained, but if baskets are used in preference a 
layer of broken pots laid closely together over 
the bottom will suffice, so long as the soil will not 
wash through afterwards. Nepenthes require 
a light mixture of soil to thrive well. eat, 
Sphagnum Moss, with the additions of a little 
charcoal broken into small pieces the size of a 
Walnut, is the most suitable compost for them. 
When the shoots are layered they should be 
kept constantly shaded and syringed two and 
three times a day to encourage them to root 
quickly, As soon as the plants commence to 
make new growth, sever them from the old 
plants, and suspend them to the roof, syringe 





Fern propagation by rhizomes. 


tions, as here shown. Be careful to retain as 
many of the roots as possible. A good all-round 
compost is made up of turfy loam and peat in 
equal proportions, with a dash of coarse sand. 
If several of the rhizomes can be placed in a 
shallow pan and kept partly close for a time, 
with frequent overhead sprinklings, the result 
is not only more certain, but more rapid. The 
number of Ferns suited to this method of increase 
is too numerous to mention. Pot them off 
separately as soon as they have taken to the 





liberally, and keep constantly shaded. It is | 2eW compost, 
not difficult to propagate in this manner 
if the plants are not allowed to get dry. PROPAGATING CLEMATIS. 


A temperature of not less than 70 degs. at this 
time of the year is desirable, with a rise of 
10 degs. or 15 degs. in the daytime ; but during 
the winter months 65 degs. at night is sufficiently 
high, with a rise of 5 degs. or 10 degs. during 
the day. They should never be allowed to 
become dry, as it causes great injury both to the 
roots and foliage, and at this season of the year 
give water every other day. Shading must be 
continued for eight or nine months of the year. 
A roller-blind made of a stout material is most 
convenient for shading, as it can be rolled up 
and down as the weather permits. One reason 
of the plants forming pitchers sparingly, even 
when they are in a healthy condition, is through 
overshading or keeping the plants too far from 
the glass. There is only one exception, and 
that is N. lanata, which will thrive in 
a position farther away from the glass. 
Another way of propagating is by cuttings made 
of pieces of the stem such as are available when 
the plants are headed back. The cuttings 
should consist of a couple of mature joints or a 
portion of the leaf to the upper joint. They 
root best when placed under a bell-glass, with a 
bottom-heat of 70 degs. to 75 degs., and kept 
close and moist. In a good open mixture of 
small crocks and sand they will strike freely. 
This way of propagating may be done at any 
time during the year, or otherwise when the 
cuttings may be spared. When struck they 
should be potted on into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, 
using a mixture of fibrous peat, Sphagnum 
Moss, and sand. Keep them growing in a brisk 
heat till the following spring, when a pot of 
| inch or 2 inches larger will be required. All 
that is necessary now is to keep them growing 
and allow more root room as the plants increase 
in growth. When they have attained a height 
of from 2 feet to 3 feet cut them back to within 
8 inches or 10 inches ; afterwards give the same 
treatment as before advised. 


Some time back we promised a correspondent 
an article upon the above. The time is now 
seasonable. Although the majority—indeed, 























Clematis-cutting. 


almost the whole—of these charming flowers are 
propagated by grafting, the stronger stock used 
often overcomes the graft. Nor does there seem 
any reason why we should run this risk of 
disappointment, when the Clematis is so readily 
propagated upon its own roots. 
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Select a shoot with side growths that have 
flowered. Cut off the bloom-pods and remove 
the side growths when a little more than half 
ripened. Our cut shows three of these as they 
appear upon the plant after the bloom-pod is 
removed, 

Insert closely together in a 54-inch pot, using 
a compost of loam, leaf-soil, and sand in equal 
proportions. Water well, and keep under a 
cloche or bell-glass until rooted. A temperature 
of 60 degs., with care to avoid any rapid rise 
beneath the glass from sun-heat, is most suitable. 
You can also use younger shoots, but these are 
more apt to damp off than those made as first 
recommended, 


Another method is by layering. Take a shoot 
of growth, at least three parts ripened, and 
lay this down in the ordinary way. Beneath 
each pair of eyes, or each second pair, make a 
“tongue” by cutting half way through the 
growth, and slipping the knife up some inch or 
so towards the base of the eyes or joint. In this 
place a small piece of charcoal or sandstone to 
assist in keeping it open. Peg down upon a light 
compost of sandy loam, and cover over with a 
very little of the same. New growths will 
push up, roots be made, and the young plants 
can be severed after new growths are 6 inches 
or so high. Of course pay due care to ascertain 
whether roots are formed in sufficient number 
or not before removal. Some varieties root 
much more freely than others, 





Achimenes as greenhouse plants.— 
These easily-grown plants have much to recom- 
mend them, especially to those who have a 
limited glass accommodation. When they are 
at rest they can be stored away in a dry position 
in the greenhouse or in a room where the ten- 
perature does not go lower than 40 degs. Many 
years ago Achimenes were grown extensively, 
and prizes offered for them at flower shows in 
the west districts ; but they have now gone out 
of cultivation. Another reason no doubt is an 
erroneous supposition that they needed stove 
culture. No greater mistake could, however, be 
made, although they will succeed in a stove, 
To have them at their best this method of 
culture is not suitable, as when thus grown 
they are generally drawn and tender, and not 
in the least fit for decoration. Ihave found the 
best way is to start the bulbs in boxes or pans, 
filled with fine sifted leaf-mould, just covering 
them. Place them in a warm - house or 
Cucumber-frame to start them. When strong 
enough, or about an inch long, fill pots accord- 
ing to the size you want them with leaf-soil and 
loam, with sand sifted through 4-inch sieve. 
Well drain the pots, and put twelve bulbs in 
each 6-inch pot, then place them in a closé 
frame, over a slight hot-bed. As they grow 
give them more air and shade from strong 
sun. When showing bloom place them in a 
greenhouse, staking slightly, when they will 
continue to bloom a long time, and are most 
useful to put in vases for house furnishing.—J. 
CRook. 


Magnolia fuscata.—This old-fashioned 
greenhouse shrub is very little grown, but one 
comes across a plant of it occasionally, often in 
some old conservatory or Orange-house. When 
in flower there is not much chance of its being 
overlooked, the fragrance being so peculiar and 
distinct that one looks for it at once. This fra- 
grance alone makes the plant worth growing, the 
flowers being rather insignificant yet freely pro- 
duced if grown in a clear light. It is easily 
grown in a greenhouse temperature, requiring a 
free root-run and substantial compost. If culti- 
vated in pots a little of the surface-soil must be 
removed yearly, substituting fresh loam and a 
little of some approved fertiliser. 

Nicotiana affinis.—Those who have plants of 
Nicotiana affinis a year old will find them very useful to 
grow in pots. I saw a plant growing in a pot ina cottage 


window, and it was covered with bloom. The perfume of 
the flowers is delicious.—ArcuiE Lry, Bideford, 


Haberlea rhodopensis.—This pretty plant—so 
well suited for shady parts of the rock garden—is by no 
means frequent in gardens, a fact difficult to explain, For 
association with the Ramondias—as at Kew—it seems well 
adapted, and, indeed, in the tufts of leaves is not unlike 
these latter ; but in its white and violet blossoms it is quite 
distinct. 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium Svo., price 15s. 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants, their Culture 
and Arvethenel: London: John Murray, and of all 
Booksellers,, 
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with garden design, and sculpture is not the 
business of the builder or landscape gardener. 
A statue or two of any artistic value may be 
placed in a garden with good effect, never, how- 
ever, forgetting that a garden is a place for 
beautiful life, not death. 

It is not that we despise other arts than our 
own, as, if true art, they may charm and even 
belp us, as in the case of a beautiful landscape 
by a man of genius or even a serious student 
of the actual beauty of things. Hvena drawing 
of a tree or flower may be a lesson in form and 
beauty from our point of view ; but all debased 
or conventional and mechanical art is as harmful 
in the garden as it is anywhere else. W. R. 


ON THE USE OF THE GARDEN AS A 
SHOW-GROUND FOR BUILDERS’ 
SCULPTURE AND OTHER DEBASED 
FORMS OF ‘ ART.” 


“Tn the last century there was a manufactory of garden 
images in Piccadilly; in fact, there were four. Mr. John 
Oheece, the owner, did a splendid trade in cast lead 
figures—gods and goddesses, nymphs and shepherds, Pan 
with his pipes, Actwon with his hounds, mowers, 
shepherdesses, and Father Time with his scythe; these 
sweet suggestive figures still linger rarely in old-world 
gardens, almost living by associations of the many that 
have loved them.”—R. Blomfield (‘‘ Art and Life,” p. 205). 
Ir is clear from the above that there are men 
who think of the garden, not as a living picture 
of beautiful natural forms, but as a place to 
show off one of the most worthless phases of 
human art. In a northern country like ours a 
statue of any high merit as a work of art 
deserves to be protected by a building of some 
kind. The effect of frost and rain in our climate 
on statuary out-of-doors is very destructive, and 
the face of a statue of some merit put up only a 
few years ago opposite the Royal Exchange is 
now rotted away. ‘The scattering of numerous 
statues of the order of merit, or of no merit at 
all, which we see in some Italian gardens, often 
gives a very ugly effect, and the dotting of 
statues about both the public gardens of Paris 
and London is destructive of all repose. Ifa 
place be used for the exhibition of sculpture, 
well and good ; but let us not in that case call it 
a garden. In Britain statues are often of cast 
material, and those who use a garden as a place 
to dot about such ‘‘ works of art” do not think 
of the garden as the best of places to show the 
work of Nature, and as one in which we should 
see many fine natural forms. 

The earliest recollection I have of any large 
garden or country seat was one strewn with the 
remains of statues, but as my evidence as to 
effect and endurance might not be thought 
impartial, I quote Victor Cherbuliez, of the 
French Academy. 

“Tt was one of those classical gardens the planners 
of which prided themselves upon as being able to give 
Nature lessons in good behaviour, to teach her geometry 
and the fine art of irreproachable lines; but Nature 
is for geometers a reluctant pupil, and if she submits 
to their tyranny she does it with an ill grace, and 
will take her revenge. . . . . . The large basin 
no longer held any water, and the dolphins which in 
days gone by spouted it from their throats looked as if 
they asked each other to what purpose they were in this 
world. But the statues had suffered most; Moss and a 
green damp had invaded them, as if some kind of plague 
or leprosy had covered them with sores, and pitiless Time 
had inflicted on them mutilations and insults. One had 
lost an arm, another a leg; almost all had lost their 
noses. There was in the basin a Neptune whose face was 
sadly damaged, and who had nothing left but his beard 
and half his trident, and further on a Jupiter without a 
head, the rain water standing in his hollowed neck.” 


As to the artistic value of much of our sculp- 
ture, Lord Rosebery, in his speech at Edinburgh 
in 1896, said— 

“Tf those restless spirits that possessed the Gadarene 
swine were to enter into the statues of Edinburgh, and if 
the whole stony and brazen troop were to hurry and 
hustle and huddle headlong down the steepest place near 
Edinburgh into the deepest part of the Firth of Forth, art 
would have sustained no serious loss,” 

The Pall Mall Gazette, commenting on this 
speech, wishes for a like rush to the Thames on 
the part of our ‘‘ London monstrosities,” and 
yet this is the sort of adornment that some 
wish us to adopt in the garden, where there is 
rarely the means to be found to do even as good 
work as we see in the cities. If the politician 
and the journalist ask to be delivered from 
the statues with which the squares and streets 
of our cities are adorned, our duty as lovers 
of Nature in the garden is clear. 





SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 


TuE accompanying illustration shows the value 
and beauty of this flower when used in a bold 
way in a vase. §. jasminoides is the most 
charming species of the family ; its flowers are 
pure white, abundantly produced, and the plant 
is fairly hardy. Where it does not succeed out- 
of-doors it may be grown in the greenhouse or 
conservatory. 


ad 


valuable addition to this group. 


I. glandulosa. 


usually seen in cultivation. 
2 feet high and comes from the Himalayas. 


acuminata, while a nearly allied genus is Pro- 
clesia. Some of these have the flower-clusters 
enclosed within large coloured bracts, which 
remainon for a considerable time after the flowers 
expand, and I am told by a traveller in the 
Andean region that some of them are brilliantly 
coloured and are then very striking. In this 
country these bracts are, as a rule, not particu- 
larly showy. 


Gladioli in pots.—What a wonder it is 
that more of these are not grown in pots for 
autumn decoration, as it is just at a time when 
flowers are none too plentiful that the Gladiolus 
makes such a brave show. Where vivid colour 
is desired no variety is more suitable than the 
good old brenchleyensis, which, associated with 
greenery in the conservatory, has a most telling 
effect. The choice hybrids raised of recent 
years are also most elegant, the markings in 
some instances being marvellous. They are 
easily grown, a 6-inch pot accommodating one 
bulb, potting from March to May for succession 
and plunging in ashes in a cold-frame, exposing 
to air in fine frost-free weather, and entirely so 
after the end of April. If earliness is desired 





Inula Roylei.—When better known this 
handsome species will make a welcome and 
The blossoms 
are of the largest size and of the deepest orange, 
the ray florets narrow and very numerous, in 
this respect somewhat resembling the typical 
The foliage of I. Roylei is large 
and broad, quite distinct from that of the species 
The plant is about 


Macleania punctata.—This is a very 


they will stand the warmth of a sunny green- 





Solanum jasminoides in a vase. 


house, the remaining portion being allowed to 
come on quite naturally. A compost of three 
parts good holding loam and one part rotten 
manure suits them well.—J. 


Herniaria glabra aurea.—What a 
charming little plant this is when growing in a 
natural way, so that the growth extends irregu- 
larly over rough stones or rootwork. Broad 
patches look well in conjunction with Mesembry- 
anthemums and Thrifts, these dwarf-growing 
plants having a subdued and quiet appearance 




































































In its higher expression nothing is more 
precious in art than sculpture ; in its lower and 
debased forms it is less valuable than almost any 
form of art. The lovely examples of Greek 
sculpture in the Vatican, Louvre, or British 
Museum are the work of great artists, and 
those who study these will not be led astray 
by either Piccadilly goddesses in lead or New 
Road nymphs in plaster. If we wish to see 
the results of sculpture in the architect’s proper 
work we have but to look at the public buildings 
in London where it is used, mostly to spoil any 
architectural grace such buildingsshould possess, 


as in the National Portrait Gallery, the Natural 


History Museum, the Home Office buildings, 


and the London University, and then we may 
better judge how far we may go in our gardens 


with such art. 


Real artists in sculpture are not concerned 


pretty greenhouse plant nearly related to the 
Thibaudias, and, like T. acuminata, it is of a 
loose, rambling habit, though it can scarcely be 
regarded asaclimber. The long, slender shoots 
are clothed with dark green oval-shaped leaves 
of a leathery texture, while the flowers, which 
are borne on the upper part of the shoots, are 
each about 14 inches long and tubular in shape, 
the major portion of the flower being red, while 
just at the expanded mouth it is yellowish- 
white. The blooms are of the thick waxy tex- 
ture common to many of their allies, and they 
remain bright and fresh a considerable time. 
The genus Macleania consists of about a dozen 
species, all of which are natives of the Andes 
of America. Thibaudia acuminata, which is the 
best known of all this group, may frequently be 
met with ingardens. ‘This plant, so long known 


that helps to set off the more showy Delphiniums 
or other tall-growing subjects. This variety is 
exactly similar in habit to the typical H. glabra, 
but the foliage is distinctly marked with yellow. 
Besides the natural appearance created by 
planting near large stones, the latter help 
greatly to conserve the moisture about the roots 
—a great advantage with small plants of this 
kind. 


Spirea Aruncus.—This fine old perennial in deep 
loamy ground or near the water’s edge attains to a large 
size, and equally so the large feathery plumes of its creamy 
flowers. It is an excellent plant for isolation in the 
positions indicated. 


Prunella grandiflora.—In a broad mass of this 
now flowering at Kew the rose-lilac spikes of bloom make 
a very distinct show. It forms a quiet and pleasing group 
that with advantage may be more frequently seen in half 





Z ; ; 1OW 1! shady spots in the border. 
as Thibaudia, is now regarded as Cavendishia ' 


The plant is only a foot high 
and quite free flowering. 
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helpful after the pots‘are full of roots and until 
the flower-spikes peep out of the top of the 
stem, when it should be discontinued. The 
atmosphere must be kept very moist and plenty 
of sunlight allowed until the flowers appear ; 
while they are in bloom a shady position and 
drier atmosphere help to conserve the flowers. 
When these are over the foliage soon commences 
to decay and fall off, when the water supply 
must gradually be reduced, untilin winter none 
is required. From November until they again 
begin to grow they may, in fact, be turned out 
of the pots and hung up in bundles in any out-of- 
the-way corner of the house. It is very impor- 
tant, however, that they are kept warm and dry, 
the temperature never dropping at this time 
below about 55 degs. 'T. Marshalliana is a 
native of Moulmein and was introduced about 


1842, 
ee 


Cypripedium Ainsworthi.—This was 
the first of the crosses effected between (. longi- 
folium and C. Sedeni, and was raised by Mr. 
Mitchell, gardener to the late Dr. Ainsworth, of 
Manchester. The growth igs very robust and 
healthy, and the spikes are large and produce 
many flowers of the distinct showy appearance 
characteristic of this set of hybrids. The dorsai 
sepal is very faintly tinged with rose on a white 
ground, the petals also white tipped with rose- 
pink. The pouch varies somewhat, but is 
usually some tint of rose, the open portion 
white, with many bright purple spots. It does 
well in an intermediate house if given plenty of 
water and a partly shaded position. 

Miltonia vexillaria superba. —This 
beautiful variety well merits its name, the 
flowers being a beautiful deep rose, suffused 
with a warm tint of crimson on the sepals. The 
lip is lighter in ground colour, stained and lined 
with magenta. Although said to be an autumn. 
flowering plant, I saw it recently in bloom, the 
blossoms equalling the best forms in size and 
very freely produced. This Orchid likes rather 
warmer treatment than the majority of Odonto- 
glossums, from which genus it has been separated 
by modern botanists, and if kept free from the 
attacks of thrips and liberally treated is as easy 
as most Orchids to grow.—T. 


Vanda ccerulescens Boxalli.—This is 
one of the most charming of the smaller-growing 
Vandas, and a distinct and pretty variation 
from the typical form. The flowers, produced 
on erect scapes about a dozen on each, have 
nearly white sepals and petals with deep violet 
lip. The type has long been known, but this 
variety was introduced as lately as 1877 from 
India. It requires more heat than the larger- 
growing kinds, such as V. suavisand V. tricolor, 
and thrives well if planted in wood baskets 
suspended in a light position not far from the 
roof glass in the East India house. The plants 
require plenty of water when well established 
and growing freely, and even in winter must 
never be dried off entirely. 


Promenza citrina.—This is a pretty 
little Orchid when well grown. The habit is 
dwarf and close, the pseudo-bulbs being very 
small and producing from their base several 
scapes about 3 inches long, each bearing a single 
blossom. The sepals and petals are yellow, the 
lip yellow in front, the base having a large deep 
crimson spot and many smaller ones on the side 
lobes. It does well in a shady position in the 
cool-house, and if suspended from the roof so 
much the better. The roots like a compost of 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum, care being taken in 
mixing it that no part of it can become close or 
heavy, this being fatal to the well-being of the 
plant. 


Oacidium luridum.—tThis species belongs 
to the bulbless section of the genus, and is a 
fairly common plant, I believe, in Jamaica and 
various parts of tropical America. The leaves 
are light green, occasionally spotted, and from 
the base of these the flower-spikes issue. ‘These 
carry a large number of blossoms, the ground 
colour being a yellowish-green spotted with 
crimson or brown, some varieties being consider- 
ably brighter than others. The plants do well 
in the Cattleya-house and like plenty of light, 
basket culture suiting them well on this account, 
The compost should consist largely of Sphag- 
num, this material being more congenial to the 


times. The'more light and ventilation we can 
PROP give the firmer will be the texture of the foliage, 
4 and consequently less liable to the attacks of 
MILTONIA VEXILLARIA, insect pests. Thrips are often troublesome and 


Tuts ranks among our finest Orchids, and when | 20t easily got rid of. The method I recommend 
grown into specimen size and well flowered it is | for dealing with this pest 1s to have i large 
not easily surpassed. It possesses the good | camel’s-hair brush with the hairs nearly 2 inches 
qualities in an Orchid of being a free-growing | in length, This can be run through the sheaths 
and free-rooting plant, and it ought to be seen | Of the leaves very quickly without the least 
in well-developed specimens oftener than it is at Injury to the plants, and s00n dislodges the 
present. The season of flower also ought to | insects. A weak solution of Insecticide can also 
commend it to those who have to supply cut | be passed through the leaves by the aid of the 
blooms of high quality, as it comes in when the| brush with less danger to the plants than the 
demand for good flowers is greatest, and the | usual method of dipping them. — 
Spikes of bloom are well adapted for giving a I have seen a good deal of injury happen to 
free and elegant finish to a vase of choice flowers, | both the growth and flower-spikes from careless 
Even when notin bloom it is distinct in appear-| dipping. When the growths are nearly com- 
ance from other Orchids, with its pale green and | pleted and the flowering stage is rapidly 
purple-tinted foliage. approaching the pots should be full of healthy 
In commencing the cultivation of this Orchid, | roots. These are of a wiry nature and multiply 
healthy young plants with one or two good leads | rapidly amongst the drainage of the pots. When 
should be selected, as with good treatment they the plants have reached this stage the potsshould 
890n grow into large plants. A plant of this | be dipped in shallow pans of water—deep enough 
description in a 3-inch pot should be moved into to cover the depth of the drainage for a few 
a 44-inch pot when growth commences. Clean | M1nutes occasionally to thoroughly moisten the 
pots and crocks and good drainage are necessary, crocks and roots attached to them, as no amount 
and the compost should be nearly free from all | of surface watering will do it. This will increase 
earthy matter to ensure thorough porosity, as the | the root action and give an impetus to the final 
roots are very sensitive to a stagnant condition growth of the plants and the development of 
surrounding them. A compost prepared in the | fine spikes of bloom. When the plants attain 
following manner will keep the rootsin a healthy | Specimen size they should not be allowed to carry 
condition : Select some light brown-coloured | their flowers too long, as it exhausts them and 
peat full of fibre, and thoroughly dry it over a renders them liable to die off suddenly. A short 
furnace or in the sun, Break this up roughly, | rest in a cool temperature after flowering will 
and remove all coarse roots and any black-| do them good, but dryness at the root must be 
looking pieces out of it, The whole should | carefully guarded against. When growth com- 
then be passed through an inch-mesh sieve, and | Mences again, any specimens that are getting 
afterwards the dusty portion must be removed | bare in the centre should be carefully separated 
with a fine sand sieve. After the latter opera- | 2nd repotted, retaining one or two good leads 
tion not much but fibre will remain, and to two | With each piece, shading them heavily, and 
parts of this add one part chopped Sphagnum | watering carefully until they are established, 
Moss. Before potting the Moss and peat must | When they should be placed under the same 
be moistened and then well blended, and a| treatment as the established plants. When well- 
sprinkling of silver-sand may be added with | grown, few Orchids increase in size more rapidly 
advantage. The pots must be carefully drained | than this, as a well-rooted plant seldom fails 
to within a couple of inches of the rim and a| to throw double breaks from the bulbs the pre- 
thin layer of Moss placed over the drainage, | Vious season. It may also be retarded to give a 
filling up around the roots with the compost supply of flowers over several months during 
and pressing it as firmly as possible, so that | late spring and summer. 


the potting material cannot hold an excess of —_—_— 


moisture at a time. Th 7 1 
ny time © whole depth of THUNIA MARSHALLIANA. 


compost over the drainage should not exceed a 
couple of inches, as there is much less risk | TAKEN altogether, this may be described as the 
of doing injury to the roots by overwatering | most useful of the Thunias and a capital garden 
in a shallow than in a too deep mass of| Orchid. The earliest flowers are now open, and 
material. As the plants increase in size and | where a good stock ig grown the display may be 
larger pots are needed, the drainage should kept up for a couple of months at least, due care 
be placed in a convex form under the centre of having been taken to grow them in various tem- 
each plant so as to avoid the accumulation of | peratures with this end in view. The flowers 
are produced on drooping scapes from the apices 


sour matter in the centre of the ball, and the 
potting material should be used a little rougher | of the stems before they come to maturity, and 
are pure white on the sepals and petals, with a 


than for small plants. As the normal season of 
golden-yellow-fringed lip veined with orange- 


growth with this plant is during the winter 
months, great care should be exercised in water-| red. The culture of this Orchid is very easy, 
provided enough heat is at command. The 


ing the plants at that Season, not only as regards 

the roots, but to avoid any water falling into! stems may either be potted separately or three 
the centre of the young growths and the sheaths | or four ina pot, the former p¥in being on the 
of the leaves. A nice degree of moisture at the whole the best, as it ensures simultaneous 
roots should be aimed at, never excessively wet flowering ; whereas, if grown several in a pot, 
for any length of time and never allowed to] one may be in flower before the rest. It ig easy 
become quite dry. The plants should be elevated to group several pots together, by this means 
to within 18 inches of the glass during the dull making a fine show. The stems at potting- 
season of growth, and a moderate degree of| time will be quite leafless and the roots quite 
moisture maintained in the house, but drip must | dead. These should be mostly cut away, only 
be carefully guarded against. The temperature |a few of them being left to steady the stems, 
during winter should range from 50 degs. to} which should be placed with their base just 
08 degs., and the nearest approach to these con- resting on the compost when finished. The 
compost may consist of equal parts of peat, 


ditions will be found in the cool end of a 
Cattleya-house, or the plants may be placed loam-fibre, and Sphagnum Moss, the last being as 
fresh as possible and chopped up rather finely. 


through the house on light stands above the 
other occupants. Wherever placed the plants} To this add a sufficient quantity of finely broken 
should always be close under the eye of the| crocks to keep the whole mass rough and open 
grower, so that their condition may be readily | but add no sand, asin this rough kind of com. 
seen and attended to. post it soon gets swilled down among the drain- 
This plant is worthy of a small house being | age, choking it up and preventing its free action, 
devoted specially to it during winter, and there Single pots may be of the 5-inch size, and a 
are a few other Orchids that would find just the | couple of inches should be allowed for drainage. 
right conditions to suit them if associated with | As soon as the plants are potted up they should 
it. Among these are Odontoglossum citrosmum, | be placed in the warmest house at command and 
O. grande, O, Phalenopsis, O. nevium majus, | ina light, Sunny position. Frequent syringing is 
Cypripedium caricinum, and others that need a| of advantage, as it will cause the buds ‘at the 
vemperature intermediate between the Cattleya | base to break more freely, but only very little 
water must be given at the roots until they are 


and cool-house. _ When the sun gains power in 

the spring @ light movable shading will be getting well out into the compost. When they 

needed, but it need not be so heavy as over the] reach the sides of the pots a full supply will be 

degree of atural enn, fe id needed, for the growth is rapid and the plants roots than peat. Plenty of water must be given 

george at without injury provided gross feeders. A little manure-water made | while growing, and though less is required in 
& Aouse is pretty freely ventilated at such from well-diluted cow-manure and soot is winter, the roots must not be kept quite dry, 
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as the leaves have not the power of retaining | considerable tract of country in North America, 
moisture to the same extent as the pseudo-|and is one of our oldest climbers from that 
bulbs. region, having been introduced in 1656. 


Oncidium longipes.—This pretty little 
Oncid. is now in flower, the blossoms being freely 
produced from the last matured pseudo-bulbs. GARDEN PHSTS. 

Each flower is about 14 inches across, the sepals news 

and petals brownish, with a slight recurving |, “a _ ar pti ; f 

ie margin; the lip yellow erith a dark THE PINE-WEEVIL(HYLOBIUS ABIETIS). 
purple blotch in the centre. It is not a difficult | Iv my last papor I gave an account of the Pine- 
plant to manage if a little care is taken with it, | beetle ; in the present one I propose to describe 
but, like all small growers, it is easily checked another beetle which injures Conifers, namely 
by fluctuations of temperature or chilling | the Pine-weevil (Hylobius abietis). This weevil 
draughts, especially in early spring. It does | is very destructive to various kinds of Fir-trees, 
well in the coolest part of the Cattleya-house, | particularly Scotch and Spruce Firs, and 
or may be grown with the warmer section of Larches. Unlike the Pine-beetle, this insect 
Odontoglossums. A rather confined rooting does not burrow into the shoots of the trees, but 
space and a little closer compost than the larger it attacks the buds, the bark of the young 
growing members of the genus require suit it | growths, and even the roots when they are 
well. It is a native of Brazil. exposed, as they often are. They generally 


Trichopilia tortilis.—This is a free- select the young shoots, and frequently almost 
flowering and interesting plant, producing large entirely strip them of their bark. When a 
blossoms that remain in good condition for tree is injured in this manner it is sure to 
several weeks. The sepals and petals are suffer considerably, as the passage of the sap 
narrow and twisted, the colour brown, paling |'S impeded, and the wood of the tree is 
to yellow at the margins, the lip white with exposed to the elements in a very unnatural 
many spots of bright crimson. It does well in| manner, and the growth of the tree is necessarily 
pots or baskets in the Cattleya-house, and should much retarded. The females lay their eggs in 
he given thorough drainage and a rough open the bark of trees which are not in vigorous 
compost, the roots being vigorous and requiring health, in exposed roots, logs, stumps, etc. 
a large quantity of water while the plants are When the grubs are hatched they feed on the 
in active growth. T. tortilis is a native of tender wood just below the bark; they make 
Mexico and an old plant in cultivation, having long winding galleries in doing so. When these 
been introduced as far back as 1838. are very numerous the bark is almost separated 
from the living wood, and air and moisture are 
admitted, which are the sure precursors of 

Callistemon Salignus.—The plant|decay. Nearly all plants and trees which are 
flowering at Kew under the above name is far | not in a healthy condition seem to be more 























The Pine-weevil. 


more generally met with as Metrosideros flori-; readily attacked by insects and fungi than those 
bunda, but I suppose the former is the correct| in vigorous growth. It is supposed that the 
name. There is certainly an element of doubt| sap is then in a more attractive condition than 
about the matter, for in the ‘‘ Dictionary of| it is when perfectly healthy. Due care should, 
Gardening” the flowers of C. Salignus are| therefore, be taken when planting trees that the 
described as straw-coloured, and the season of | soil and position are suitable to them, and every 
blooming from June to August, whereas the | thing done that is possible to insure health. Iam 
specimen to which the specific name of Salignus | afraid that these points are often not considered 
is applied at Kew has the curious Bottle-brush- | in any way when trees are being planted, con- 
like inflorescence of a bright scarlet colour, and | sequently there are many more unhealthy trees 
though now in full bloom I have seen the same|than there should be. The old proverb ‘A 
specimen blooming freely during the dull days | stitch in time saves nine ” is particularly true 
of December. It is really a very beautiful] when dealing with insect pests, for if once they 
shrub, and one that may be induced to flower | get the upper hand they are very difficult to get 
in a comparatively small state, but as a good. | rid of, in spite of all we can do. As soon as any 
sized bush it is the more effective. This Calli- | of these weevils are seen in a plantation or wood 
stemon is a good representative of the class of| traps should be set for them by laying fresh 
plants once so popular in our gardens, and now | pieces of Fir-bark on the ground, with the outer 
very rarely seen, while many of them are | side upwards and well kept down with stones, or 
cee difficult to obtain from nurseries. | small bundles of Fir-twigs should be laid about 
—H. and the trees well shaken. The shaking will 

The scarlet trumpet Honeysuckle | probably make the insects fall. Those that can 
(Lonicera sempervirens).—As a good climber for | then be found should be killed, the others will 
a greenhouse it is questionable if any will give| most likely crawl under the traps, which 
more satisfaction than this Honeysuckle, though | should be examined the next morning ; the 
it is, as a rule, not generally employed for this|traps should be allowed to remain, and 
purpose, probably owing to the fact that it is| should be examined from time to time. No 
quite hardy in many localities. Under glass, | pieces of bark, broken boughs, etc., should be 
however, and particularly in a medium-sized | allowed to remain lying about in a wood, but 
structure, it is in every way satisfactory, as it| should be collected and burnt. Sickly trees 
will bloom, more or less, throughout the spring | should be removed at once, as they are sure to 
and summer months. The flowers are of a/be the first attacked, and then they become a 
beautiful scarlet on the outside and yellow | source of infection to others. Stumps of trees 
within, while the distinct glaucous foliage is| left in the groundare regular nurseries for these 
also very pleasing. Insect pests trouble it but| weevils. Saw-pits near woods, if not likely to 
very little, and planted out in a prepared border | be used again soon, should be cleared up and all 
it will grow away freely. It is a native of a|therubbish burnt. With specimen and isolated 














trees it might be of3some use to dress the stems 
with some application, such as sofb-soap mixed 
with paraffin, sulphur, or Tobacco-juice, or the 
weevils might be shaken off on to sheets 
or tarred boards. Such birds as woodpeckers, 
the wryneck or cuckoo’s mate, the tree- 
creeper, night-jar, and the titmice, are 
invaluable in woods, as the number of insects 
that they destroy is enormous. They and their 
nests should never be disturbed on any account. 
Some of the weevils pass the winter under Moss 
in crevices in the bark of the trees or in any 
shelter of that kind they can find, others 
emerge from the chrysalides in May or June. 
The eggs are laid during these months, and hatch 
probably in the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks, The grubs continue feeding under the 
bark until the following spring, when they 
become chrysalides, from which the weevils 
emerge in about a month, The Pine-weevil is 
by no means a small insect, as it is about 4 inch 
in length (the figure, of course, represents 
the beetle, much magnified). It is almost 
black. The wing-cases are ornamented with 
several bands and spots of short yellowish hairs, 
and with alternate rows of fine depressions and 
raised dots. The snout is slender, and about 
1 inch in length. The feelers are of moderate 
length, the joint nearest the head being nearly 
as long as all tho others put together, those at 
the end forming a club. The grubs are white, 
fleshy, and very much wrinkled. The first three 
joints are considerably swollen; each of the 
joints are furnished with a few stiffish hairs. 
The chrysalides are much like those of other 
beetles. G. 58.8. 








Madonna Lilies failing (@. Vale).—Your 
Lilies are attacked by the Lily disease fungus 
(Botrytis Douglasi). Cut away and burn all the 
diseased parts, and then spray with ‘‘ Bordeaux 
mixture,” which may be made by dissolving 
14 lb. of copper sulphate in a little warm water, 
and slake Ilb. of freshly-burnt lime, and make 
it of about the consistency of cream with water, 
then strain it into the copper sulphate, and add 
11 gallons of water. Next year, a8 soon as 
the disease begins to show itself, spray with 
the same mixture, and then again in the course 
of four or five days.—G. 8. 5. 


Plague of “black” - beetles. — 
“M. B. D.” will be much obliged if the Editor 
of GARDENING will tell her what can be done to 
get rid of a plague of a sort of black-beetle, that 
appears in the evening in immense numbers. 
They come in at the doors and run along the 
halls and passages. They have even been seen 
on the staircase. They are in swarms on the 
ground and on the walls near (outside) the 
door. The butler complains of their running 
over him at night. Keating’s powder has been 
used. There are two small dogs and two cats 
in the house, and ‘‘M. B. D.” does not like the 
idea of scattering poison about. She will be 
grateful to hear of any remedy. One of the 
insects is inclosed in a small box. 


* * The beetle you sent was a specimen of one 
of the ground - beetles (Harpalus ruficornis) ; 
they are perfectly harmless, and even beneficial 
in gardens, except that they have a great 
partiality for ripe Strawberries ; but they are, 
of course, unwelcome visitors in dwelling-houses, 
as they are very active. The only way of deal- 
ing with them is to trap them. This may be 
done by laying pieces of uncooked meat about, 
covered over with a piece of sacking or turf. 
The meat will attract them, and the sacking or 
turf will give them shelter. Lift up the traps 
every morning. Rolling the paths near the 
house of an evening might be useful. Gallipots 
sunk in the ground up to their brims and nearly 
filled with water would probably catch a good 
many. 


Apple-trees infested with pests 
(E.S. C.).—Your Apple-trees are attacked by 
the caterpillars of the small ermine-moth (Hypo- 
nomeuta padella), a very common insect. Wash 
the trees with one of the following mixtures, 
using sufficient force to break the webs, so as to 
make certain that the insecticide reaches the 
caterpillars: soft soap 1 pint, paraffin oil 
2 quarts, and 2 quarts of boiling water, churned 
or well beaten up together for a quarter of an 
hour, and then mixed with 15 gallons of water 
and kept well mixed ; or 1 1b. of soft-soap, t} © 
extract from 4 lb. of Quassia-chips, well 
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mixed in 10 gallons of water; or the webs 
may be cut out of the trees. Care must be 
taken during the operation as the caterpillars 
are very likely to drop out as soon as they 
are disturbed. As soon as any of the moths are 
noticed, sheets should be spread under the 
trees and the branches shaken sharply, when 
the moths, which are very inactive during the 
day, will fall and may be easily killed. The 
moths will probably make their appearance 
about the end of this month or the beginning 
of next.—G. S. S. 


Leaf-cutter bee (H. H.).—The only 
means that I can suggest of preventing the leaf- 
cutter bee from injuring the leaves is to trace 
the bes to its nest, which is generally made in 
wood, such as old posts or decaying tree-stems, 
but sometimes in the ground, and to hold a 
butterfly net over the hole and catch the insect 
as it comes out; but as soon as the bee has 
finished her nest she will not injure any more 
leaves, as she only uses the pieces cut off to line 
the cells with. We have never received any 
queries about Azaleas.—G. S. 8. 


Lilium Hansoni rotting off (2. M. 
Day).—Your Lilies are attacked by a fungus, 
probably the Lily disease fungus, but Iam not 
quite sure as the disease was not very well 
developed. The best remedy is washing or 
peraying with Bordeaux mixture, which is made 
by dissolving 14 Ib. of sulphate of copper in a little 
warm water, then slake 1 Ib. of freshly burnt 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL VIOLA SOCIETY. 


THE exhibition at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regents Park, W., on Saturday, July 17th next, 
promises to be of a very interesting character, 
special care having been taken by the executive 
to make the show a thoroughly good one, as well 
as representative. Thereare inall some twenty- 
nine different classes, sixteen of which are open 
to all, the remaining thirteen being exclusively 
devoted to the amateur element. In the open 
classes, gold, silver, and bronze medals are 
offered for the premier classes, liberal money 
prizes also being offered to the remaining com- 
petitions. Tufted Pansies play an important 
part in making up the show, and there is good 
reason for believing that the enthusiastic section 
of amateurs in this society will make a very fine 
display on the occasion. In order to emphasise 
the value of Pansies as bedding plants, a special 
prize is generously offered for a collection of six 
growing plants, the selection being confined to a 
certain number (a goodly list) of the best tufted 
sorts, and in these the public will see how 
eminently suited for garden decoration these 
plants are. The subscription is 53, per year 
only, and Mr. A. J. Rowberry, The rescent, 
South Woodford, Essex, is the secretary. 








The National Rose Society Annual Show 
takes place Friday (July 2nd) at the Orystal Palace. 


lime, mix it with water till it is about as thick 
as cream, strain it, pour it into the solution of BOOKS. 


copper sulphate, and add 11] gallons of water. 
—G.S.S. 


Strawberries infested (Z7e-) The 
beetles injuring your Strawberries are one of 
the ground-beetles (Harpalus ruficornis), a very 
common insect. In other respects they are 
quite harmless in gardens, and are even of con- 
siderable use, as they and their grubs feed on 
small grubs and other insects. I should remove 
any litter, or anything else under which they 
can hide, and if possible raise the fruit from the 
ground. You might trap them by laying pieces 
of uncooked meat about and covering them with 
sacking or turfs. They will be attracted by the 
meat, and they will remain under the shelter 
during the day, when they may be caught.— 
i. Sad, 


‘HOW TO GROW BEGONIAS.”* 


Much has been written of late about the 
Tuberous Begonia, but there is room for a little 
book from Mr. Farini, who has for years given 
the flower constant attention, raising new varie- 
ties as well as achieving success as a grower, 
The book will interest greatly all those who 
wish for information about the plant. It is well 
printed, but the illustration on the cover of a 
double variety is scarcely beautiful, We hope 
raisers of new kinds will remember that mere 
bulk is not what we desire. Nota few of the 
later seedlings are ugly and coarse. 


AQUARIA. 

Gold-fish in bell-glass (W. C. G. d— 
Your bell-glass is rather too small for the number 
of fish. You must, however, furnish it with some 
well-washed sand and an aquatic plant in order 
to make it a success. The objection to a glass 
globe is that it does not expose a sufficient sur- 
face of the water to the air in the proportion to 
its bulk ; do not, therefore, fill your bell-glass 
with water, but allow as large a surface as 
possible—that is, if it be of the ordinary globe 
shape. The sand and plant ought to be provided 
and the glass supplied with water some days 
before the fish are introduced. Use clear river or 
pond-water if possible, anddo not change it often. 
Merely add a little from time to time to make 
up for evaporation. Carefully remove all decayed 
vegetable matter from the plant, which may be 
renewed from time to time. It is important to 
have a healthy aquatic plant with the fish as it 
gives out oxygen for their use. A water-snail 
or two would keep the glass clear and prevent 
an undue proportion of confervoid growth 
accumulating upon it. Then as to food for the 
fish, you should give them now and then a 
little finely-crushed vermicelli, but never more 
than they will consume at the time of feeding. 
They will soon learn to take this eagerly. You 
may also give them now and then a few tiny 
worms and a little lean meat cut fine. Place 
your bell-glass where the fish will obtain a fair 
amount of light, but avoid a position where the 
direct rays of the sun would fall upon the water, 
or, at least, provide something to shade it during 
the hottest part of the day. Flowers or Ferns 
placed between the bell-glass and the window 
will form a pleasant shade from excess of light. 
Too much light encourages the growth of the 
conferva upon the glass.—S. §. G. 








CHRYSANTEEMUMS, 


Growing Chrysanthemums in 
frame.—Could you kindly tell me through 
your query column whether a deep frame with 
or without bottom-heat could be used in any 
way to grow a few Chrysanthemums, as I have 
a rather large one, and could give it a good posi- 
tion ?—Berr. 

*,” The cold-frame would do well for the 
early-blossoming varieties of Chrysanthemums— 
say, those that flower in October and the early 
part of November ; but it would hardly do for 
later flowers, as there would be some difficulty 
in keeping out damp, which is often worse than 
frost to contend with, 

Chrysanthemum paliens.—This is of the 0 
Leucanthemum type, but apparently a dwarf form that is 
very free flowering, and altogether more compact and 
neater in appearance than O. latifolium and others of this 
group. The foliage is less fleshy and the edges heavily 


serrated, while the pure white flowers appear singly on 
stems each about 2 feet hich, y 


——————— 


Campanula glomerata dahurica 
(Clustered Bellflower).—A mass of this plant 
during June and early July is handsome, and if 
only those in want of a good piece of bluish- 
purple colouring in their garden at this season 
could see a large number of plants massed in a 
large bed they would immediately be convinced 
of its great value. About 2 feet in height, 
rather under than over, with strong, erect stems, 
each carrying a dense cluster of flowers, will 
give the reader some idea of its character. 
Isolated plants do not appear to lend themselves 
so much to a striking effect, hence the reason 
for advocating planting in masses.—B., 





Geum miniatum.—tThis is one of the most brilliant 
of hardy tlowers, the bright, single, orange-scarlet colour 
being very conspicuous in the hardy border. Commencing 
to flower during May, it continues on throughout the 
summer. It is a first-clasg plant, especially for small 
gardens.—D. B. C. 


Iberis Garrexiana isa very charming snow-white 
form of the perennial Candytuft, in which the foliage is 
long and narrow, while the flowers are of the purest 
white. Whether for rockwork or border or for cutting 
this will not easily be supplanted. Like most others of its 
tribe, this species may be raised from cuttings of the half 
ripened shoots late in the summer months, 





* Published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, & Oo., 
“leet-street, London. Price two shillings, 
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GARDEN WORK,° 


Oonservatory, 


A few of the hardiest specimens may be taken from the 
stove or other warm houses to the conservatory now. The 
flowers of Bougainvillea glabra will last longer in the con- 
servatory. Acalypha macrophylla and some of the An- 
thuriums will do under the same conditions now, and will 
give room for opening out the growing specimens in the 
stove. The conservatory may be kept a little closer at the 
end where the stove plants are grouped for a time. 
Nearly all the hard-wooded plants will be better outside 
now, but the same cultural care should be given to the 
plants as they received in the house. Avoid too much 
crowding in plant-houses now. There is some excuse for 
a crowded house in winter and spring, but damage is soon 
inflicted upon growing and flowering specimens in a 
crowded position, and, besides, plants ripening growth or 
resting after flowering will be better outside. Hydrangeas 
after flowering should be cut. back. Pelargoniums 
place outside to ripen. When the wood has acquired 
firmness cut down and put in cuttings. The African 
Hemp (Sparmannia africana) is a useful winter-flowering 
plant. Outtings soon root in a close frame, and small 
plants will flower in 5-inch pots, although large specimens 
are more effective. But some pruning is necessary after 
flowering to put them into shape. To insure plenty of 
flowers the growths should be ripened outside for a month 
or two. Solanums for early decoration are best grown in 
pots in cool, well-ventilated pits, but most of ours are 
are now planted out in a specially prepared bed. The 
flowers set better outside, although the berries are rather 
later in colouring, but they come in well for the Christmas 
decorations. Pleroma elegans is a distinct and effective 
plant when well done. The large purple-blue flowers are 
distinct, and a well-bloomed plant never fails to attract 
attention. Must be potted in good loam and peat, 
made porous with sand, and the growth should be 
made in the intermediate-house. Leave a little air on 
at night now, except in wet or windy weather. Give 
liquid-manure to plants capable of assimilating it; but it 
is useless to weak or sickly things, and is not required by 
fresh potted plants. Olear soot-water occasionally is good 
for Camellias and Azaleas now setting their buds, and 
gives a dark green colour to the foliage. Azaleas infested 
by thrips may be cleared by dipping, or syringing with 
water in which a little soot-water has been mixed ; but it 
must first be clarified by lime. 


Stove, 

The nights are too cold yet to let out fires, though where 
the collection is small and not specially valuable, with care 
in ventilation a good many of the ordinary stove plants 
may be grown without fire-heat now. Gloxinias and 
Streptocarpi may be grown without artificial heat now, and 
most of the winter-flowering stove plants which are pro- 
pagated annually, including Begonias, Justicias, and 
plants of a similar character, will do in a close pit, but 
fires will still be required for Allamandas, Ixoras, Orotons, 
and stove Dracanas, but when the nights get warm less 
fire will be required. The atmospheric moisture should be 
in proportion to the fire used. A dry atmosphere is usually 
the prelude to insect attacks and thrips. Red-spider and 
bug are difficult to exterminate by ordinary methods, but 
a plant badly attacked is never quite the same afterwards, 
therefore watchfulness is necessary. By the middle of 
July some of the early-flowering Dendrobiums and other 
Orchids may be moved to a cooler, drier house to ripen 
their pseudo-bulbs. They do very well under the shade 
of Vines where the top growth is not crowded. 


Ferns. 


Tropical Ferns must still have a little fire-heat on cold 
nights, but let fires out bright mornings ; bank up early if it 
is wished to avoid the trouble of relighting. The propaga- 
tion of Ferns may go on all the year round, if necessary. 
Most of the common market Ferns are raised from spores, 
which are sown as soon as the spores are ripe in a close, 
shady spot. We raise most of ours in a close frame, 
fixed in a shady corner of Fern-house. To obtain stock 
of such Ferns as Adiantum Farleyense and others which 
do not produce spores freely, it is better to divide young 
plants than old specimens, the crowns of which may have 
become debilitated by overcrowding. Do not overshade, 
especially if the fronds are required for cutting. 


Mushrooms. 


Good spawn will run anywhere now where the conditions 
are suitable, but in hot situations the Mushrooms will be 
maggoty. Beds still in buildings should be stimulated by 
liquid-manure. A little salt in the water will be beneficial. 
{f beds are made in buildings now, the temperature must 
be low. Acellar under ground will be the only suitable 
place, but only open-air beds made on the north side of a 
building will do well for the summer beds. Use fairly 
fresh manure, and mix one-fourth of good loam with it. 
Blend all well together, and when warm turn over and 
make up the beds, which need not be very small, as large 
beds, if convenient of access for covering, usually do best. 
Regulate the temperatures by coverings of litter or rushes, 
No water will be required for the first month ; then 
sprinklings may be given to soften the surface and let the 
Mushrooms through. Spawn may be inserted in lawns and 
pastures now. 

Pits and Frames. 


The earliest Oyclamens will now be ready for 5-inch pots, 
and should be placed in cool-frames, lightly shaded from 
the hot sun. Dew them over with a fine rose every after- 
noon to encourage growth. Primulas and Cinerariag will 
do well under the same conditions. 


Window Gardening. 

Give weak stimulants to Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
trailing Oampanulas, and Begonias. These and Musk will 
make a bright show in the windows. Ferns and Palms 
must occupy a position out of the midday sun. 


Outdoor Garden. 


The budding of standard Briers may be done as soon as 
the bark works freely. The buds which remain dormant 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under * Garden Work” may be done Jrom ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


~~ 
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till next March generally make the best plants, and to} town garden subject. Coleuses, if given the warmest 
prevent the buds starting the shoots in which the buds are | position in the greenhouse, and a sunny one, add very 
inserted should not be shortened. But anyone anxious to | much to the brightness of this structure. 

obtain a Rose or two from the early budded plants will, 
of course, shorten the shoots to 8 inches or so at the time 
of budding. Pink cuttings will strike freely now under 
glass. ene plants produce the best flowers, and should 
be struck and finally planted out in beds in September or 
early in October. Save seeds from the best Pinks. Seed- 
lings produce a great many flowers, and something worth 
perpetuating may be obtained. The same remark applies 
to Tufted and other Pansies, but it is of no use to grow 
inferior varieties to save seeds from Centaurea montana 
rubra isa charming thing for cutting just now, but the white 
and blue varieties are poor things in comparison. Mulch 
beds of Asters and Stocks to obtain fine flowers. It is 
necessary to obtain seeds of the best strains to have 
good flowers. The rockery must be kept free of weeds. 
A little old leaf-mould, mixed with sand, will be useful 
round choice things now. All dead fronds should be 
removed from hardy Ferns, as they are no longer required 
for protection. A collection of Hart’s-tongues in a cool 
situation are always interesting. They will grow in good 
loam, mixed with lumps of sandstone. The different 
varieties of Polystichum angulare proliferum may be pro- 
pagated from the fronds in a shady situation. These make 
handsome plants for pot culture. 


Fruit Garden. 


When the black-fly attacks Morello Cherries, the insects 
usually appear on the ends of the shoots first, and if dipped 
in a mixture of soft-soap and Tobacco-wash before they 
scatter, the trees can be cleansed cheaply. Sweet Cherries 
may be treated in the same way. The breast wood of the 
early Cherries may be shortened to let in the air and sun- 
shine to ripen the fruit. Peaches have suffered in some 
gardens a good deal from blister. Pick off the blistered 
leaves, and wash with insecticides to thoroughly cleanse the 
trees. Sunlight-soap will be found useful dissolved in 
warm water, from 14 oz. to 2 oz. a gallon. Soft water is 
best, though, of course, boiling the water will soften it. 
Continue the selection and layering of Strawberry runners 
till a few above the actual requirements are secured. Al] 
surplus runners should be cut away. Old beds of Straw- 
berries not required should be grubbed up, and the ground 
planted with Broccoli or some other crop. Secure the 
grafts in newly grafted trees by tying sticks up the stems 
to attach the grafts to. If this is notdone some of the grafts 
may be blownout. The Pear-slug, or, rather, the saw-fly, 
its parent, generally appears at this season. Lime, either 
dry or in solution, is the best remedy. Give liquid- 
manure to Melons swelling off crop. Give a crack of air 
early in the morning. Do not throw water close to main 
stem. It may generate canker, and the best feeding roots 
are not there. Sprinkle the foliage and close early on 
bright days. Tie inthe young wood, so as not toshade the 
fruit in late Peach-houses. Go over late Grapes with the 
scissors a second time to take small berries, if any. 










































































945—Sample of soil (Amateur).—You do not say to 
what purpose you want to apply the soil of the sample 
sent. If you mean it for your garden, it would do well 
mixed with that stiffer in character. The sample sent, if 
used by itself, would require considerably enriching with 
manure. 


946-Ants overrunning garden (Lady A. E., 
Devon).—Ants are most difficult to eradicate from a garden 
when once thoroughly infested with them. Repeated 
dressings on the surface and about their haunts is the beat 
remedy. Try and find the nests and pour boiling water 
into them. 


'47—-White-leaved “Geranium” (A_ French 
Reader ).—Your White “ Geranium” is a freak commonly 
known asa sport. It may grow in the garden for some 
time, but it will most likely die eventually, as these 
sportive subjects seldom live long. It is of weak con- 
stitution. 


918—Pruning wall trees (Banaher).—July is the 
proper time to commence pruning the breast shoots from 
wall fruit-trees—or, in fact, from any other fruit-trees. 
Cut all superfluous shoots back to within 3 inches of their 
base. Do not cut the leading shoots or any required to 
fill up gaps. 


949—Yucca-leaves withered (On Yon Bonnie 
Banks).—The withered leaves of the Yucca are caused by 
defective root-action. Oarefully dig the plants up, trench- 
ing the soil 18 inches deep, adding some decayed horse- 
manure, and thoroughly water the roots if the weather be 
hot and dry afterwards. 


950—Fern-frond turning black (E. B ).—The 
cause of decay is defective treatment in some way which 
causes the growth of a fungus in the places turned black, 
Has the plant been recently potted? If so, was there any- 
thing especial put in the compost? Have you given the 
plant a strong dose of manure-water, or anything out of 
the ordinary way ? 


951—Diseased Laxton’s Noble Strawberry 
(S. H. S.),—The fungus is undoubtedly that of mildew. 
This Strawberry is very often attacked by this pest. In 
your case it is no doubt aggravated by the frost recently 
experienced, which checked the swelling of the berries. 
Nothing can be done to avert its progress beyond picking 
off the affected fruit. 

52—Treatment of Vegetable Marrows 
(T. Shortlands).—If the weather continues showery no 
manure-water will be necessary. If, on the other hand, we 
get a hot and dry summer, a thorough soaking of manure, 
or even clean, water once a fortnight will be of great 
assistance. Nothing more is required beyond keeping the 
plants free from weeds. 


953—Lemon and Oak-leaved Pelargoniums 
(A French Reader).—It is purely a matter of taste 
whether these ‘‘ Geraniums” shall be grown in the open 
or in the greenhouse. They will succeed either way. If 
planted in the garden they are not so easily lifted after- 
wards for the house in winter. Why not strike cuttings 
and have some plants indoors and in the garden also? 


954—Currant-trees blighted (W. 7., Timperley). 
—Your trees are infested with the Currant-tree ues 
brought about by the recent cold weather and the bad 
condition of the roots. Syringe them thoroughly with 
soft-soap and Tobacco-water in the evening, picking off the 
worst leaves. At the end of October replant them, if not 
too old, in a fresh site, deeply digging and manuring the 
soil. 


955—Tuberose flowers turning yellow (Uave)s 
—The cause of the Tuberose blossoms turning yellow 
instead of expanding properly is either owing to weakness 
of. the bulbs, or a want of light and air atthe time of 
expansion. Tae temperature and close atmosphere of a 
vinery is a suitable place for these flowers up to the time 
the bloom-buds form. ‘Then they should have cooler 
quarters. 


%56—Heating conservatory (A Twenty-Year 
Reader).—From the details you give of the existing and 
proposed houses we should think a 4-feet boiler would heat 
the 2,000 feet of 4-inch piping very well if the pipes are laid 
correctly. A rise of 1 inch in12 feet for the flow is suffi- 
cient. There should be no dips in the pipes. As to fuel, 
we find anthracite cheaper than any other. No doubt this 
coal and coke is also economical. 


957—Use of fresh cow-manure (H. H.).—Fresh 
cow-manure is much better than old for making liquid - 
manure. One bushel put into a tub holding 50 gallons 
water will last fully one week, even if you draw off all the 
water daily. Perhaps the frost injured the Strawberry 
blooms, since they are barren. If this is not so, dig them 
up and plant Royal Sovereign and Sir J. Paxton next 
September. The former is an early sort. 


958—Growth of Cucumbers in small house 
(C. Chantler).—During the summer bottom-heat is not 
necessary for Cucumbers. No; rub the fruit off at first. 
Do not allow the plants to bear too freely at first. If you 
have time to pick the male blooms off all the better, but it 
is not necessary. Peat Moss-litter is what is used in stables 
instead of straw ; it is the refuse from peat. Do not give 
your plants too much water at the roots. Examine the 
soil 1 foot deep before. 


959—Unfruitful Pear-tree (Harold).—In some 
localities certain varieties will succeed against a wal), 
while not 20 yards away in the open as pyramids fait 
entirely. Such results are mainly attributable to the cold 
nature of the soil during winter and spring ; the wood does 
not mature properly Try some stimulating food about 
the roots, such as half-rotted horse-manure, also soakings 
of liquid-manure in the summer. Are the roots near the 
surface? They ought to be. 


960—Salep (G. Roy).—This is prepared from Orchis 
bulbs, chiefly from O. mascula. It comes to us chiefly 
from the Levant and from India. It consists of a peculiar 
kind of gum termed bassorine starch and phosphate of 
lime. In some respects, according to Dr. Thomson’s 
“Domestic Medicine,” it is more nutritive than either 
Sago or Arrowroot, and consequently is better adapted for 
the convalescent than for the sick. It is prepared by 
dissolving the powdered Salep in hot water, with assiduous 
stirring, and adding to the solution sugar and milk. 
Prior to the introduction of Coffee, Salep was much used 
asa diet beverage in this country, and it might still be 
employed with advantage. 
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THH COMING WHHK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 5th.—Sowed Lockie’s Perfection and Improved 
Telegraph Cucumbers. Commenced potting Strawberries 
in fruiting pots. Planted out several old plants of 
Coprosma Baueriana for the purpose of layering the shoots. 
Pricked off Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, and 
Sweet Williams. Shifted Oyclamens into 5-inch pots. 
Potted off from boxes Chinese and obconica Primulas. 
Sowed Ne Plus Ultra French Beans. ‘Tied paper round 
earliest Celery to begin the blanching. 

July ¢6th.—Finished thinning Peaches and Nectarines 
on walls, and nailed in young wood. Commenced the 
removal of the breast wood from wall-trees. Potted off 
rooted cuttings of Gardenias and other stove plants 
Pricked off seedling Ferns in boxes. Gathered spores of 
Pteris tremula, P. major, and others, and sowed them in 
pans of good loam made firm anddamp. Sowed Bath Cos 
Lettuce for autumn, also Green Curled Endive. Sowed 
Machet Mignonette in 5-inch pots for autumn-blooming. 

July 7?th.—Dressed inside borders of late vineries with 
manure from a poultry-farm. Sowed Myosotis dissitiflora 
on shady border for early spring blooming. Sowed 
Campanula pyramidalis. Sowed several kinds of dwarf 
Peas, including Ladas and American Wonder. Put in 
cuttings of choice laced Pinks under hand-lights. Sowed 
French Breakfast Radishes on shady border made rich by 
old potting soil. 

July 8th.—Made up several Mushroom-beds in shady 
spot in open air. Only the longest litter was shaken out 
of the manure. Commenced budding Standard Briers. 
Filled a light full of cuttings of Euonymus radicans 
variegatus. Transferred a lot of Achimenes to baskets for 
conservatory. Pegged down trailing plants on flower- 
beds, and put stakes to those of erect habit. Transplanted 
beds to fill vacancies and make new bed. 

July 9th.—Planted Walcheren Cauliflowers on north 
border. Gave a mulch of manure to Raspberries and 
several heavily-laden fruit-trees. Gathered Dymond 
Peaches from second houses ; fruit fine and splendid colour. 
Planted out Roses struck from cuttings taken from plants 
forced early. Teas predominate; the bed had been well 
prepared and lightened with old potting stuff. Potted late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. 

July 10th.—Cleared a south border of Noble Strawberries 
from which the fruit has been gathered. Three years is 
the extreme limit of duration of our Strawberry-beds. 
Pruned the young shoots from Laurels on bank ; must be 
kept low, as they are used in a hot position instead of 
turf. Placed scrim over ventilators in vinery where 
Grapes are ripened to keep out flies and wasps. Shifted 
winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums into blooming pots— 


Vegetable Garden. 6-inch pots being the limit ; many are in 5-inch pots. 


Plant Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli, and any 
Winter Greens not yet set out should be seen to. Sow 
Walcheren Cauliflowers on warm border, and afterwards 
lift into frames. Mulch Vegetable Marrows and ridge. 
In windy districts peg the growing shoots out. If the 
weather is dry, these and any other crops which require 
moisture should be watered copiously. Celery, for 
instance, is a marsh plant, and bolts if checked by drought. 
Celery for the July shows is best blanched with clean sweet 
hay ; paper will do. In making a selection of vegetables 
for exhibition, Peas, Cauliflowers, Tomatoes, and French 
Beans carry weight if well grown and not too old. 
Vegetable Marrows are often shown too old at the local 
shows inthe country. Really good White Potatoes, either 
Kidney or round, are better than coloured. Judges who 
know anything about quality often stretch a point in 
favour of known good kinds. Oucumbers are frequently 
too old. On the other hand, Globe Artichokes are very 
often too small and poor. Top-dress Tomatoes in cool- 
houses. They will require more nourishment now. Train 
up the young shoots of early Tomatoes from which the 
bottom fruits have been gathered. A good second crop 
will be the result. Tie up Lettuce to blanch when nearly 
full grown. Sow Endive freely ; give each plant a square 
foot at least. The Green Ourled is the best variety for 
g2neral culture. Sow Turnips after early Potatoes, 
Gather Peas and Beans before they get old. 

E. Hoppay. 





RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDHENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Coveni-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query 8 sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately Following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the eaception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart 
ments) should always bear the number and title vlased 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige ws by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience tg gained. Corres 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Importantto Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries wre received, 
but there is ag little delay as possible in dealing with them. 





Work in the Town Garden. 


Boxes should often be overlooked, and spent blossoms 
and decaying flowers removed. The soil should never be 
allowed to get too dry, and when watering is done let it 
b3 thorough. In the borders and beds of the surrounding 
garden planting of the more tender subjects should be 
finished. Dahlias may be placed in position, and plenty of 
room given for each plant to develop. Many plants, such 
a} Oarnations, may now be lifted out of tae frames and 
planted in position, but a good ball of earth must be 
attached to the roots to do this successfully so late in the 
season. Mixed beds of Fuchsias, Double Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias, Nicotiana affinis, Stocks, Asters, 
Petunias, with Lobeliaand Mesembryanthemum for edging, 
miy be planted with a reasonable prospect of success. 
For a later autumn display a selection of early-flowering 
Ohrysanthemums may be planted, those of this type of the 
plant being the only sort suited to this purpose. Give 
each plant quite 2 feet of space, and this should be filled 
up by the time the flowering season comes round. These 
are ideal plants for a town garden. The greenhouse will 
need constant attention at this season, ventilation, shading, 
and watering needing constant watchfulness to keep things 
ia order. Should any plants become very dry, stand the 
pot in a pailful of water, by this means ensuring the soil 
getting thoroughly saturated. Flowering plants will need 
shading during the hottest part of the day, their season of 
flowering being very much prolonged by this act of 
thoughtfulness. Azaleas, Camellias, and other hard- 
wooded plants may be placed outdoors, selecting a nice 
warm place for them. This will give more room for other 
summer-flowering plants, such as Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Nicotiana affinis, Tuberous-rooted Begonias, and 
other plants known to possess the necessary quality of a 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


941-Moving Poppies (41st).—Poppies are bad to 
move at any time. Far better sow more seed where 
required. Move the Irises early in September. 


942—Diseased Carnation (Cyclops).—There_ is 
nothing radically wrong wfth the plant. It is certainly 
not diseased, but, unfortunately, Carnations are prone to 
fail in this way. The plant would probably have 
recovered. 


93—Watering Vines with house-sewage 
(Dolphinton ).—House-sewage is a good stimulant for 
Vines, provided it is well diluted. When applying it to the 
inside border, open the ventilators, admitting air also to 
allow the noxious fumes to escape. 


944—Planting perennials under Fir-tree (T. 
Shortlands).—Perennials will not make much progress 
under Fir-trees, owing to the want of light. Remove 
2 inches of the surface soil, replacing it with other, dec ply 
digging the remainder and adding manure liberally. 
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961—Vine seedling (Puzzled One).—The Vine is a 
useless variety like many other seedling fruits. Throw it 
away and plant a strong one-year-old cane of Black Ham- 
burgh next February. 


962—Tomato Chemin Rouge (Tomato).—Tomato 
Chemin Rouge is a medium-sized fruit, smooth in the 
skin, a very good cropper, but is liable to crack, and is 
perhaps more prone to disease than many other sorts. 

963—Bilderberry (K. Y. W.).—We do not know 
whether you mean green or purple fruit, or green or 
purple leaves. Sambucus nigra is generally used for 
medicinal purposes. What properties are you alluding 
to 7 

964—Good keeping Turnip (£. M.).—-In the 
South of England the Green Stone Turnip is generally used 
for cattle. Swedes keep better than the White Globe 
Turnip ; but all roots give more or less taste to milk and 
butter. 

965-Asparagus failing (Regular Subscriber).— 
The roots were too old to move successfully. They felt 
the check too much, hence the cause of weakly growth 
this year. The treatment was correct as far as the plant- 
ing went. 

966—Tomatoes not ripening properly (Boy/a). 
—Perhaps the variety isaddicted to irregular ripening, as 
you appear to have treated the plants correctly; gave 
them quite enough stimulating food. Try less another 
season of this particular variety. 

967—Variegated Elm (Springmore).—It may be 
that the specimen variegated Elm pointed out to you is 
the largest in England, but as to its being the only one, 
that statement is quite erroneous. There are many forms 
of variegation, probably a dozen or more, and any good 
general nurseryman can supply. 


968—Persian Lilac not flowering (K. Y. W.).— 
We cannot account for the failure with Lilac, if under the 
same conditions you succeed in flowering the white variety. 
The plants do not mature their flowering eyes sufficiently ; 
but why we cannot say from the little information given. 
Azaleas enjoy a sunny position, and both the Ghent and 
Mollis varieties are deciduous; but unless flower-buds are 
set in the summer, you cannot have bloom the following 
spring. 

969—Flower-beds (7. G. A.).—Pswonies and Lilies 
would certaialy look well in the centre bed, but if youlike 
blue, Delphiniums in variety would be very showy. You 
do not say how large your beds are, and we are in a 
difficulty as to what size plants to recommend. You 
could have many colours in Tuberous Begonias, Zonal and 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums, Pansies, and the general run of 
bedding plants, that would be gay all the summer; or 
Pompon Dahlias, Gaillardias, etc. 


970—Tomato pions diseased (W. Sands).—The 
plants are infested with the Tomato disease (Peronospera 
infestans). Out off all affected leaves and shoots. If the 
main stem is diseased pull the plants up also. Keep the 
house dry and warm by making the hot-water pipes quite 
hot. At the same time admit air at the top. Sprinkle 
flowers of sulphur over every part of the plant so infested ; 
also scatter sulphur about the house. The fumes will 
check the growth of the fungus. Cease watering the 
plants for a time. 


971—To get a good Strawberry-bed (S. Gawnt). 
—The runners may have been taken from an unfruitful 
stock, hence the plants not bearing any fruit. We should 
try them another scason, as the vigorous growth they 
appear to have made may be the cause of the plants not 
showing any blossoms. It ismost unusual for young plants 
not to show fruit the first year, although it is wise to pick 
it off so as to encourage the plants to grow larger, so as to 
give double the return the following season. 


972—Size of stand for exhibiting Carna- 
tions (MV. Welsh).—For exhibiting six Carnations blooms 
the stand should be in length 11% inches, and width, 
73 inches. The stand should be constructed that there be 
three rows of two holes in each, these holes being 3finches 
from centre to centre, and 2} inches from centre to 
outside. The stand should be constructed of deal } inch 
thick, and painted a deep rich green. They may be 
rendered still more attractive by being neatly varnished. 


973—Clematises after flowering (D.).—There 
are such a vast number of Clematises, and several distinct 
classes or sections, each of which need different pruning 
to secure the best result. Weimagine yours to be one of 
the patens or of the Florida types, both flowering in late 
spring upon ripened growths. Thin out the top shoots, 
but let them grow at will. Next spring, tie some of these 
down towards the base of your plant; in fact, distribute 
the wood before new growth commences, when you will 
have a good and even show of bloom. 


974—Stand for exhibiting fancy Pansies 
(M. Weish).—The fancy Pansy should be shown ia trays or 
stands of the following dimensions: For six blooms the 
length should be 103 inches, breadth, 7} inches, height at 
back, 4 inches, and in front, 2 inches. The holes should be 
3 inches apart from centre to centre each way. The 
stands are made of zinc, and a deep green colour. The 
holes are made for the zine tubes to be fixed underneath, 
permanently, in a slanting direction, and it is very impor- 
tant that no escape for the water shall be possible. 


975—Value of soot-water (On Yon Bonnie Banks). 
—NSoot-water is good for all soft-wooded, free-growing 
plants like Fuchsias, Balsams, Oinerarias, and the like. It 
is not wise to mix the soot with the water, but put say 
4 bushel in a bag, sinking the bag in a tub of water, 
holding, say 59 gallons, filliog the tub up as required ; the 
soot will last for at least one month’s water supply. Soot 
sprinkled thinly over the surface and lightly forked in is 
good for any flowers in the open border. It must not, 
however, be used in excess, or it will injure the roots of 
most plants. 


973—Peach stones split and decayed (Ash- 
burn).—Some varieties of Peaches and Nectarines are 
addicted to stone splitting. Nothing will stop the defect 
when the variety is the cause. In your case there appears 
to be a cause. Perhaps the branch that usually bears the 
split fruit has received a check in some way or other. Has 
if been checked by a too tight ligature at some period? 
Perhaps the branch is decaying also, being attacked by 
some fungus near the part which separates it from the 
other. In the absence of more information it is difficult to 
suggest other reasons for stone splitting, 
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977—Unsatisfactory Artichokes (Prious Barton) 
—Possibly the Artichoke plants were raised from seed ; 
if so, this would account for the shape not being of the 
right form. The specimen sent is narrow and too much 
pointed. Good heads should bulge out, as it were, in the 
middle. Oulture, of course, has much to do with the 
quality ; in fact, given the correct variety, it has all to do 
between good and bad specimens. We would advise you 
to obtain a root from a well-known, good source, trench the 
ground deeply, adding manure freely, and supplying the 
roots copiously with water during dry weather. 

973—-Manure -heap near. conservatory 
(Sussex ).—No doubt the ammonia arising from the manure 
close to the greenhouse is a source of encouragement to 
the flies. Removethe manure and test the matter. Green- 
fly is easily got rid of by fumigating with Tobacco-smoke. 
Once filling the house is not generally sufficient. The best 
way to fumigate any house is to fill it with smoke in the 
evening and repeat the dose in the morning. You then 
finally settle all the aphis only partly suffocated the 
previous night. Afterwards thoroughly syringe the 
plants and creepers with tepid water. Richards’ XL 
vaporiser is very suitable for small houses. 


979—Cucumbers dying (B. S.).—Overcropping 
and mismanagement generally is the cause of Cucumbers 
decaying prematurely. Overcropping is a certain source 
of trouble. Instead of leaving four fruits to every joint as 
some do, thin them down to one, or at the most, two, 
directly they are large enough to handle. Dryness at the 
root will cause the trouble, and so will stagnation of 
moisture there also. Dig down to the bottom of the 
border ; if the soil is dust-dry, give a thorough soaking of 
tepid water. If the opposite of dry, fork over the surface 
lightly, admitting air to the roots, which will disperse the 
stagnation. A bad attack of red-spider or mildew on the 
foliage is all against a good crop of first-class fruit. 


980—Best specimen plant for exhibiting in 
July (/gnoramus).—A well-developed specimen Fuchsia, 
6 feet high and 3 feet wide at the base, would be a good 
specimen soft-wooded plant. A Pelargonium 4 feet in 
diameter, or a Zonal ‘‘ Geranium” a yard across would also 
be a credit to any cultivator. If a hard-wooded plant is 
desired, an Erica, Stephanotis, Dipladenia, Allamanda, or 
a Bougainvillea would be desirable. Of course, these 
latter are more difficult of cultivation. Cut around the 
roots of Calceolarias with a spade 6 inches from the stem 
one week before lifting the plants. Take them up fully 
one month before the show, so as to give them time to get 
over the check. Stand the pots behind a south wall or in 
a well-shaded frame, syringing the plants at first three 
times daily until new roots are forming in the fresh soil. 


981-Improving a hedge (Dummy).—It is too late 
now to do much to the hedge for this year, except cutting 
back any overhanging branch that may be interfering with 
any other plant or path near. In November or February 
cut the hedge down to one uniform height, say 3 feet from 


the ground if the lower part is even and thick at the base. 


If not, cut to where it is, if within 1 foot of the soil. You 
will then get a thick, close hedge by timely clipping. Dig 


some half-rotted manure in about the roots, say 3 inches 


under the surface, so as to enrich the soil and put some 
vigour into subsequent growths. Olipping should 


commence when the new growth is 6 inches long, and 
continue throughout the summer in the same way. The 


point is to get the hedge as thick as possible aud as level 
algo as can be at the sides. Allow the height to increase 
1 foot each year. 


982—Rheum - leaves eaten (On Yon Bonnie 
Banks).—The leaves of the Rheum are eaten by some 
If a close inspection was made after dark by 
the aid of alight, the marauders would no doubt be found. 
If not, sprinkle the earth about the plant nightly with 
If the leaves exhibit signs by the 
slimy marks left upon them from slugs, sprinkle the soil 
with bran which will act as a bait; at night they could 
The reason of 
the leaves turning yellow soon after the plant was put out 
points to two causes. First, the plant was not sufficiently 
hardened off previous to being put out-of-doors ; secondly, 
the roots have been allowed to become too dry, which has 
brought about premature decay. Searching by night is 
the best means of getting rid of the small white slugs, 
first baiting them with a littlé bran sprinkled about the 
plants they eat. 


9883—Show Auricula seedlings (J. £.).—All 
show Auriculas are slow growing, and seedling plants with 
but four leaves ought to share a small sixty sized flower- 


pot with three or four others until they grow larger, when 


they may be potted in a small sixty. Ihave grown and 
flowered thousands of them, and my method is to prick 


the small plants out, say a dozen in a small sixty at first. 


When the leaves have all met together they are potted off 
three in a smallsixty. After the three plants have grown 


considerably, they are potted off singly in small sixties. 
These, when they have filled the small flower-pots with 


roots, are planted in large sixties or small 48’s—that is, 


pots from 3} inches to 4} inches diameter (inside measure) 
The larger size is quite enough for the strongest show 
Auricula, 
parts, leaf-mould one part, and decayed manure one part, 


The potting soil ought to be fibrous loam four 


with a mixture of coarse white sand.—J. D. E. 


98i1—Pyrus Ma)us floribunda, etc. (Salopian). 
—Some persons confuse Pyrus floribunda with Pyrus 
Malus floribunda. The former opens its blossoms earlier, 
is paler in colour, and with slender shoots. P. M 
floribunda is more of a semi-drooping habit, and is later 
in blossoming. Sweet Peas behaved in a remarkable 
manner last year as to their manner of growth and flower- 
ing. They are not generally regarded as perennials, but 
they sometimes do live over a mild winter like the last. 
The Eschscholtzias are perhaps in a sheltered spot. Are you 
certain it is the same plants, or self sown from the original 
plants? If the native Heather is carefully dug out in 
blocks with plenty of soil attached to the roots toward the 
end of March, planted in peaty soil, well watered and shaded 
from bright sun, no difficulty should be experienced in 
establishing it. Takea up without any soil adhering to 
its roots, and planted in hungry sandy soil without any 
after attention is not the way to command success. 


9835—Treatment of old fruit-garden (The 
Retreat).—Out down the old Moss-covered and neglected 
Currants, also the poor Gooseberries, and replace in the 
autumn. 
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east wall overhung by Sycamore-trees. Rhubarb will grow 
upon either of your borders, and we would plant the 
Cordon Apples down the centre during the coming 
autumn ; and it would be well to thin out all indifferent 
varieties of fruit-trees and replant at the same time. 
Apple and Pears will thrive where Gooseberries or Currants 
have been; why not? Yoursis such an excellent selection 
that we would not alter it in any way. Victoria isa good 
Plum for a north-west wall. Leave the Raspberries until 
the canes ripen, when lift the whole, cleanse and mend the 
soil, and replant a few of best young canes. Your garden 
simply needs a good dressing of lime next winter to cleanse 
and freshen the whole, Your plans of future treatment are 
very good, and we do not see how you could improve upon 
them. We would suggest, however, that you get some 
experienced local gardener to look round with you for an 
hour or so, seeing you contemplate so many alterations. 


986—-A single-handed gardener. — Will you 
kindly tell me through the medium of your paper whether I 
am entitled to exhibit as a single-handed gardener, having 
a boy employed in the house to clean boots, stc., up till 
one o’clock each day, and he has to fill up his time for the 
rest of the day in the garden (age 144)? There are classes 
that Lintend to exhibit at our show, and should not like 
to run the risk of being disqualified.—W. 


*.* We should certainly say that you are entitled to 
exhibit as a single-handed gardener. 


987—China Aster plants dying.—What is the 
cause of my Asters dying when they get ready for planting 
out? They look all right one day, the next drop down on 
the soil. I grow them in fairly good soil, with a little 
leaf-mould and sand mixed. Enclosed find a few of them. 
— DISAPPOINTED. 

** The death of the Aster plants is due to some cultural 
defect. There must be something in the soilto make them 
go of suddenly. Remove them at once to their flowering 
quarters, when you will probably save the remainder. 


988—Iceland Poppies.—Do Iceland Poppies in- 
crease by roots spreading or by seeding themselves ?—41st 
*.* By seeds only. 


989—Weatherill’s Solanum.—What is the plant 
“Solanum” Weatherill’s? I have a nice lot of it planted 
out in boxes, but do not know what it is.—DNQUIRER. 

* This is simply a large variety of the common 
Winter Cherry (Solanum Capsicastrum). 


990—Carnation Uriah Pike after flowering. 
—Will you kindly tell me what to do with my Oarnations 
(Uriah Pike)? They are in pots in the greenhouse and just 
going out of bloom. I wantsome for flowering next spring. 
Ought they to be layered, or will the old plants do again ? 
—F. J. W. 


*,* The old plants will flower another season. You 
ought, however, to insert cuttings at once, so as to keep wp 
the stock. Neat year you might put out the old plants in 
the garden directly they have flowered and layerthem. At 
the present time take off what cuttings you can spare, 
dibble them around the edge of a h-inch pot in sandy soil, 
giving them a little heat. 


991—Vine unsatisfactory.—Will you kindly tell 
me through GARDENING what is the cause of Grape-Vine 
going to flower and dropping off, as enclosed? The Vine 
was cut back and washed with the solution you advised— 
namely, lime and sulphur.—F. EaTonsorg, 

*.* The Vine-leaf received was exceptionally small, and 
the bunches were most peculiar in shape. What variety 
have you, and is the Vine growing in aipot or planted out ? 
In consequence of no detail as to your treatment coming to 
hand it is most dificult to give you a reason as to the 
cause. We should say from the specimens received tt is an 
inferior variety. 


992—Beech-trees barked by hares.—I_ was 
much obliged for the receipt you gave me in GARDENING 
of a mixture to be applied to trunks of Beech-trees which 
hares had commenced to bark. I applied the mixture as 
directed, with very good results, the hares desisting from 
any further parking. My present difficulty is not know- 
ing what to do with the portions of the trunks of the trees 
from which the bark has been removed. I fear the bark 
will not be able to grow together again over these places, 
as they are so large. I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me whether it would be possible to graft fresh 
bark on to these places from which the old bark has been 
removed, or if this is not possible, should I paint the por- 
tions barked so as to prevent the wood from rotting? I 
notice in some gardening books that hares are said to dono 
damage, but in this locality they do far more damage than 
rabbits, especially in the winter, and even began barking 
Conifers planted some twenty or so years ago. But 
Beech-trees, no matter what age, appear to be what they 
like best.—GkO. MACARTNEY. 


** In time the bark will grow over the damaged parts, 
but, if the wounds are large, tt will take a long time. It is 
not possible to graft any bark on to such trees. A coat of 
paint ofthe same colour as the bark would render the trees 
less unsightly. The wood will not suffer by exposure. It 
is when the wounds wre deep that the wet getsin. Inyour 
case only the bark has suffered. 


993—Spanish Iris bulbs.—Will you please tell ma 
in GARDENING where i can purchase the Spanish Iris bulbs 
mentioned, and how much are they the hundred?— 
O, DABSF, 


*,* These are very reasonuble in price indeed, and any 
good bulb catalogue will help you as regards price. 


991—Pruning Clematis montana. — When 
should O. montana be pruned? Is it on the young 
wood the flowers for next year come ?—BBrAD. 

* * CO. montana flowers upon the ripened growths of the 
previous season. They are borne in small clusters upon 
lateral shoots. We never prune this grand variety, but 
allow it to grow at will, except for thinning out when the 
mass of growth encroaches too much. 


995—Best flavoured Strawberries.—Is Sir 
John Ruskin Strawberry generally of poor flavour? What 
are the best flavoured Strawberries—early, medium, and 
late—preferring those that hold the fruit high off the 
ground, and saying whether red or white ?—Rire Rep. 

*,* John Ruskin Strawberry is not remarkable for its 
good flavour ; it is regarded as mw very prolific early sort. 
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The best early lavowred Strawberry is Vicomtesse Hericart 
de Thury, the best medium is Keen’s Seedling, and 
British Queen the most desirable for late use. The 
Strawberry that holds its fruit highest from the ground is 
Royal Sovereign, a really good and deserving variety for 
early work, but not quite so good in flavour as .those 
named. 


996—Taking Pansy cuttings.—What time of 
year should Pansy cuttings be taken for next year, and 
when should ‘‘ bedding Pansy ” seeds be sown, also for next 
year 7—T. SHORTLANDS. 


*.* To have a stock of suitable plants Sor flowering neat 
year the cuttings should be inserted at once in sandy soil 
in @ cold-frame kept shaded from bright sun until roots 
are formed, Some persons think the strong shoots that 
carried this season’s flowers are the best for cuttings ; they 
are redlly the worst, being hollow asa rule. The best 
cuttings are those springing from the base of the plant at 
this season. February or March is the best time to sow 
Pansy seed to produce plants to blossom during the current 
year. 


997—Cucumbers.—Does the expression “nip out 
point” mean pick off the leader? The expression was 
used in yourissue of Feb. 13th. One gardener recommended 
me to nip off the point after the formation of third rough 
leaf. Another to pinch out the joint above the second 
leaf, when two lateral shoots would be sent out. Also to 
pick off the top. Another simply to pinch the leader.— 
AMATEUR, 

*,* The expression “nip out the point” is meant to 
imply that the point of any shoot, leader, or otherwise, 
should be cut of. In some cases the leader should not be 
“nipped.” When it is to be so nipped such ts stated Jor 
the guidance of cultivators. In growing Cucumbers in 
@ house the leader is allowed to grow fully a yard long 
before stopped, even not then if side shoots push freely. 
The object of ‘nipping out the point” is toinduce lateral 
growths to push from the leaf axils below. Generally, 
side shoots of Cucumber-plants are pinched at the second 
leaf. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 


*,* Any communications respecting plante or fruits 
8 +t to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be adiressed to the EpiTor of GARDENING IL1LUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Z. C.—Pyrus Aria pinnatifida. 
——WNorwood.—1, Cotoneaster affinis, specimen crushed ; 
2, Acer campestre; 3, Castanea vesca; 4, Pyrus Aria 
vestita ; 5, Carpinus americana; 6, Cotoneaster frigida. 
H. Howe.—Specimen not in condition. Probably 
Clematis Enchantress,_C' _M. Dickinson.—1, Euonymus 
europsus ; 2, Crategus Pyracantha; 3, Clematis Duke of 
Baccleuch. HE. M.—The specimen you send is Lopezia 
hirsuta, a native of Mexico. It is a weedy herb, not a 
climber.——Utica.—1, Aquilegia, but too withered to tell 
which ; 2, Lyre-flower (Dielytra spectabilis); 3, Papaver 
pilosum ; 4, the Old White-fringed Pink; 5, Centaurea 
iontana rosea; 6, Fuchsia, but there are so many florists’ 
varieties we cannot determine kind. It has no distinctive 
characteristics. —J. D. E., Rotherjield. — The white 
flower is Spirzea Filipendula pleaa.—G. FE. Allen.—Com- 
mon Alkanet (Anchusa officinalis.—\M. S.—The name 
of your double Clematis is Countess of Lovelace, and the 
Rose Jean Ducher (Tea). H. Burton.—You must send 
flowers or fruit of the Orategus ——7'ib.—From mere scrap 
of flower you sent we should sa 
major.—F. Parish. — Your Vaioy Rose is Persian 
Yellow. No. 2, the dark one, was shattered to pieces. 
Send again, carefully packed. We cannot name varieties 
of such florists’ flowers as Pyrethrums.— BE, C. A.—A 











variety of Nephrolepis, but which of the many we do not 


recognise from portions sent. It is easily grown, does not 
need a large pot, prefers rather coarse soil, good drainage, 
and plenty of water. If your compost was fine, it would 
account for the weakly fronds. HH. Roy.—The Orchis is 
the Butter-fly Orchis (Habenaria bifolia); the other is 
Veronica gentianoides. See reply ve ‘‘ Salep ” under Reply 
Column. A French Reader.—The name of your plant 
is Oxalis violacea, a hardy perennial; therefore it will 
grow either in the greenhouse orin the open. To increase 
the stock divide it into small pieces—each with a root will 
grow. March is the best time for this operation. In the 
greenhouse it should have plenty of water when growing 
freely and flowering. In the winter it requires very little, 
just enough to keep the leaves from flagging. Swanage. 
— Orange Ball-tree (Buddlea globosa). We have seen one 
or two good plants of it at Ealing. It should do well in a 
fairly light soil and sunny position. Although apt to get 
cut down in severe winters, ordinary frost is not harmful. 
Hackwood.—We think it is the common Elder, but 
could tell better if larger leaves were sent and fruit. 
G. C —1, Dracwna lineata ; 2, Veronica Traversi ; 3, Tra- 
descantia virginica; 4, Habrothamnus elegans; 5, Please 
send in flower; 6, Euonymus latifolius variegatus.—— 
Al. Brooks.—1 and 2, Varieties of the Sun Rose (Helianthe- 
mum vulgare) ; 3, Veronica rupestris ; 4, Spanish Iris. 
J. W. Harcourt —We cannot name Pinks from single 
flowers. The varieties are so much alike. We are pleased 
to see you are growing the quaint laced kinds. 8, H.— 
Kindly send in flower. Other query will be answered next 
week, W. Smith.—Kindly send flowers. Oannot do 
anything unless we know something about the bloom. 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad tf readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to yormard. letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Inquirer.—‘ The Amateur’s Greenhouse,” published at 
the Bazaar Office, 170, Strand, W.C., will help you, but 
GARDENING would supply your needs. 





Iris tingitana.—This is a very pleasing bulbous 
Species with pale flowers that bear some resemblance to 
those of the so-called Spanish kinds. Seeing that in 
favoured positions this Iris flowers quite early in May, 
Should be a sufficient guarantee of its value in the garden, 
It requires a rather dry spot, and one protected from 
winter wet as much as possible, 


GARDENING 


your plant is Astrantia 


BIRDS. 


-—-— 


MANAGEMENT OF CAGE BIRDS. 
THe Woopiark (ALAUDA ARBOREA). 


THIS sweet songster is somewhat smaller than 
the Skylark, but which in other respects it much 
resembles. 
brown with dark brown lines, the feathers being 
so long that they can be raised at pleasure into 
the form of a crest, which from eye to eye is 
surrounded by a yellowish-white line. 
shorter tail than the Skylark, and perches on 


The top of the head is reddish- 


It has a 


trees and bushes, which the latter never does. 
In our island the Woodlark appears to confine 
itself to the southern and midland counties, 
frequenting cultivated fields, bordered by trees 
and woodlands. The nest is built upon the 
ground, under the covert of some low bush or 
tuft of herbage, and is composed of dried 
Grasses, lined with fine materials, the eggs being 
of a pale brown, marked with brown blotches. 
Young Woodlarks are not difficult to rear by 
hand, and should be fed upon sweet bread-and- 
milk, lean meat, and ants’ eggs. The adult 
birds will thrive upon German paste, grated 
hard-boiled egg and bread - crumbs, grated 
Carrot, ants’ eggs, and meal-worms, which 
should be cut up small. This species, like the 
Skylark, rolls itself in sand and dust, and picks 
out and swallows the grains of sand to assist 
digestion ; but as the caged Woodlark suffers 
from the extreme delicacy of its feet, which 
sometimes become so tender as to render it a 
difficult matter to stand upon them, the bottom 
of the cage should be covered with soft hay or 
Moss, and the sand supplied in a small vessel 
placed within the cage. Although the notes of 
this bird are less varied than those of the Sky- 
lark they are more rich, melodious, and flute- 
like, which, in its wild state, are generally 
uttered on the wing, and while describing large 
circles in the. air. It will also pour forth its 
charming song for hours together while perched 
on a tree. 8. 8. G. 





POULTRY. 


Best age for male bird (C. @. )— 
Much depends upon the breed of bird ; more, 
perhaps, on the manner in which he is kept, 
For example, amongst the heavier breeds, such 
a3 Brahmas and the like, I am of the opinion 
that birds are somewhat risky after their second 
year, whereas with lighter breeds a year older 
will still find the male bird vigorous ; but even 
heavy Fowls may be serviceable in their third 
season under certain conditions. The best 
average for broods of chickens I ever obtained 
was some four or five years since, when from 
thirty-one hens I took 315 chickens from the 
nest. A large proportion of these were sired by 
a three-year-old Orpington cock, who had been 
kept in a separate run all the winter before being 
mated up with the hens. Had he been allowed 
to ran at liberty it is extremely likely the results 
would have been far less satisfactory. On the 
whole, I believe the best hatches—both as 
regards numbers and vigour—to be obtainable 
from a cockerel about a year old mated with 
hens in their second or third seasons. As regards 
rats, the best contrivance is to make the bottoms 
of the coop rest on a sheet of 4-inch wire- 
netting. The front should also be treated in 
the same way, and securely fastened each night. 
—Dov.tine. 





LAW. 


a 


Compensation due to tenant of 
market garden.—In 1888 I took a field 
without any written agreement of any kind, but 
there was a mutual understanding that I was to 
convert the field into a market garden. The 
place is now well stocked with fruit-trees 
and fruit-bushes, and I have put up an iron shed 
and some glass-houses, frames, etc., on brick 
foundations. If I had to quit the place, and the 
landlord could not find a tenant who would take 
the stock, would the landlord be obliged to 
pay me for it? GARDEN. 


*," I presume the place was let to you on a 
yearly tenancy, and I may point out that it will 
be a yearly tenancy if it is let at a yearly 
rent no matter whether payable quarterly or 
not. As it is let ona yearly tenancy, and as 
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it was with the landlord’s express knowledge 
and tacit assent cultivated as a market garden 
previous to January Ist, 1896, the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, applies, 
and on quitting you would be entitled to com- 
pensation for the fruit-trees and fruit-bushes 
planted by you and permanently set out. Also 
to compensation for Strawberry-plants, and for 
Asparagus and other vegetable crops planted by 
you, and for the erection of buildings, ete., or 
for the enlargement of existing buildings, if any. 
Such compensation would have to be claimed in 
the manner provided by the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act—that is to say, not less than two 
calendar months before the termination of the 
tenancy written notice of the claim must be 
given to the landlord, and the notice must, so 
far as is reasonably possible, state the amount 
and particulars of the intended claim. Unless 
the landlord admitted the claim and engaged to 
pay the amount, the claim would be settled by 
reference under the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
You will be entitled to a year’s notice to quit, 
the notice to expire with a year of tenancy, and 
you must so crop and manage the land that 
when the tenancy expires there shall be no 
immature crops growing on the holding, except 
such as will fall within the scope of the crops 
already mentioned.—K. C. T. 


What is a tree or sapling? (2.).— 
We think that any growth that is larger than 
bushes and underwood must be described as a 
tree, while a sapling isa young tree. Promising 
growths of Oak and Ash are, we think, within 
the proviso of which you speak, and in our 
opinion you are liable if you cut these growths. 
We base this opinion upon the clause you quote 
first, and we think the last clause no protection 
whatever. It requires you to pleach and lay the 
fences, and it does not authorise you to do any- 
thing to trees. In the construction of an 
agreement like this some regard would be paid 
to the subsequent course of management, and if 
you have during the tenancy always cut these 
growths and your landlord has made no objec- 
tion, it would be presumed that such growths 
were not included in the clause. But, on the 
other hand, the meaning is pretty evident—you 
are not to cut down or injure that which isa 
tree or will become one. In your district is it 
customary to lay growths of Oak and Ash in 
hedges? If it is not, on what grounds can you 
defend the cutting? The only grounds on which 
you can justify the proceeding is that to 
properly lay the hedge, the shoots of Oak and 
Ash must be laid in also, Mind, we say “laid 
in,” not ‘cut off.” If such laying in is not 
necessary, then, strictly speaking, you have no 
right to cut these growths, and if you do cut 
them you are liable. 








KENT, FARNBOROUGH. 
Within a mile of the Orpington Station. 


THE FREEHOLD ESTATE known as GLENTRAMMON 
PARK, Green-street-Green, comprising 88 acres 3 rods 
19 poles, of valuable land, divided into plots to suit the 
requirements of Poultry Farmers, Fruit Growers, Horti- 
culturalists, and Private Buyera, Possession on com- 
pletion. 


[VESSRS. BAXTER PAYNE '& \LEPPER 

will SELL by AUOTION at the Mart, City, E.0., on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 7th, 1897, at Two o'clock precisely, in 
Twenty-si< Lots, the above named Freehold Estate, situate 
on the South-West Side of the Hill, and close to the Village 
and Post-office. The Land will be offered in Plots, varying 
from one to fifteen acres, and there are many choice Sites, 
offering magnificent views. 


May be viewed and particulars with plan and conditions of 
sale obtained of Messrs. HoRES, PATTISSON & BATHURST, 
Solicitors, 52, Lincoln's Inn-field3; of Messrs. RASHLEIGH, 
Son & HALL, Solicitors, 60, Lincoln’s Inn-fields; at the 
Mart, E.0.; and of BAXTER PAYNE & LEpPrR, Land 
Agents and Surveyors, Bromley and Beckenham, Kent, 
and 69, King William-street, E.C. 


WING’S MILDEW COMPOSITION.—The 

original, certain, and safe remedy ; in bottles, 1s. 6d. and 

38. ; per gallon, 12s. Sold by all Seedsmen.—OORRY & Oo., 
Limited, London, E.O. 


ANTED, as UNDER-GARDENER, a 


young man, who has been well-trained in outdoor 
gardening in either a public or private establishment. Wages, 
183 a week.—Apply to H. M., The Schoolhouse, Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire. 


-ARDENER, Head.—WILLIAM COOMBER 


(formerly Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park) is, through the death of his ewployer, the 
late Lord Lilford, open to a re-engagement to any nobleman 
or gentlemaa who requires the services of a thoroughly 
efficient, practical, and energetic man: highest references 
and life-long experience.— Address, 103, Huddleston-road, 
Tuafnsil Park, Londsn, N 
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a HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
. GARDEN HOSE. <= = oN acy CARDEN HOSE. 


GOOD QUALITY. BEST QUALITY. 


















COMPLETE HOUSE 


FURNISHERS. 


BENET 
















2 ply grey. F 
Pins es in, Lin, 


3id. 43d. 5id. Tid. 


2 ply. 





tin. §in. Zin. Zin. 


14/10 16/6 19/6 21/- 
per length of 60 ft. 


FITTINCS EXTRA. 
PORTABLE LAWN FOUNTAIN. 


12/6 net. 


” 









3 ply. 
5id. 6id. 8d. 
Per foot. 


IMMENSE STOCK. 


caTaLocues HOSE REELS, 
POST FREE. Galvanized or Painted, 


7/8, 8/10, to 16/- net. 
9 CEE AYSIDE, Z.onbDowm. 


.y) 4 arm, cast base .. 
iy 8 ” ‘) ” ee 


x 4 ft, high, fitted with 
BARKER’S REVOLVING MILL JET. 
107, AND 102 














































BOULTON & PAUL, "suits" NORWIC H. Pein 75, ; 
7 CONSERVATORIES, BRITANNIA 
FERNERIES, AOR 
AU BLANT. pei he YQ MOWER. 
ORCHID, fois PRICES ; 
TOMATO, & With or without ; 
CUCUMBER ae 
HOUSES. 











SURVEYS 
MADE. 


Special Designs 


Tllustrated Catalogues on application, also particulars of 


SHANKS’S STANDARD MOWERS 


Fitted with Patent Axle Springs. 








prepared ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON, LTD., 
and Estimates DENS IRONWORKS, ARBROATH, 
submitted. pee 


BUSH LANE HOUSE, LONDON, E.O. 
Repairs done both at Arbroath and London. 





Conservatory now in course of erection at Epsom. 





RANCES OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS ERECTED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF THE KINCDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Designs, &c., on application. 














LAWN MOWERS FOR 1897. 


Write to O’BRIEN, THOMAS & CO., 

17, Upper Thames Street, London, E.O., for their 
Season’s Catalogue of Garden Furniture 
and Lawn Mowers. 

Sole Wholesale Agents in the United Kingdom for the 
Patent ‘“EXOELSIOR” Horse and Hand Power Lawn 
Mowers, the Patent ‘‘NEW MODEL” Lawn Mowers, and 











THE ‘‘ OUR BEST.” 
NEW DESICN 
THIS SEASON. 


LICHT 
RUNNING. 


BUILT LIKE 
A WATCH. 


Price £112 0 
14 in. yi so Price £114 0 
»” 16 in. oie ee So Price £116 0 
Collecting Bowes extra, 5s. each. Our Tiawn Mowers have the 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Have been awarded First Prizes wherever exhibited, in- 
cluding London, Liverpool, Paris, Glasgow, Vienna, and New 
York, Never beaten in open competition. Used in all the 
principal Gardens of the United Kingdom, including those of 

Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


ANNUAL SALES EXCEED 10,000. 


Full Descriptive List and name and address of nearest Loca 
Agent will be sent on application to 


O’BRIEN, THOMAS & CO., 
17, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


ARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 
large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the beat 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit- 
shls for covers for buildings at 128. per ocwt.—From H, J. 
GAISON, Government Ooncractor, Rye, 


To cut 12 in. 











GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes 


12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 
14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 
16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 


100 feet boxes 100 feet boxes 3rds quality, 
4ths, 15-0z. 7/6 4ths, 21-oz. }10/6 1/6 per box extra 
Novre.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities, Special Line.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft. 15-0z., 6/- per box ; 21-0z., 8/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28lb., 28. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per Ib. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to beinsound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to —J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, B.C, 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


SEE OUR 
JUBILEE SUMMER HOUSES, 


Seats, Imperial Vases, Tables, Arches, 
Window Boxes, Plain & Fancy Dog Kennels, at 
TROTMAN’S RUSTIC WORKS, 

195, Holloway Road, London, N. 


SEND FoR List. 

















2&55/- 









“FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 





verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 


O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for ali 
long distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech- 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 


EW TWINE NETTING, 1-inch mesh, for 


protecting fruit-trees, flower or seed-beds, 2 yds. wide, 
8d. peryd.; 4 yds. wide, 6d. per yd. Suitable for lawn-tennis 
nets. Tanned Netting, 2 yds. wide, 1d. per yd.; 4 yds. wide, 
2d. per yd. Any length required.—W. OULLINGFORD, 
177, Markhouse-road, Walthamstow. 


LOWER-POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 


1897 Illustrated Oatalogue Horticultural Pottery, free.—T. 
PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. 








GOFE & CO., 


GARDEN HOSE.—Improved Rubber Garden 
Hose.—Cheaper than ever--23d. per ft. Guaranteed New 


and Perfect, and to stand high pressure, 60 feet, with brass 
fittings, 13/6; larger size, 16/-. 
of Hose, free by post, 1}d. Armoured Garden Hose, 
REEL 
e// COIL HOSE pn 

: & FITTINGS 


Hose Reels, 7/9. Samples 
5d. perft. 


"3S0H N3IGHVO 





BRASS FITTINGS. 


yD = 
ae => 

GARDEN TENT.—38 feet high, 6 feet square, super 
striped canvas, improved design, no centre pole, quite new, 
378. 6d.; cost 3gs. Oan be seenfixedup. Dealers in Out- 
door Gawes and Requisites (new and second-hand) at hilf 
the usual prices. Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 


_ 17, 18, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NATIVE GUANO. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 
An Effectual Remedy for Fly, Slug, &c. 


Price £3 108. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwv., as. per 
cwt. 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any Station 
in England on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 


Extracts from 21st Annual Collection of Reports :— 
NATIVE GUANO For POTATOES, VEGETABLES, &c. 


J. THorusBy, Bicker, used for Potatoes: result: ‘An 
excellent crop. A good, genuine manure for all crops.” 
W. MADGE, Gardener, St. Ives, used for Potatoes, Broccoli, 
Tomatoes, &c, results: ‘Very good. A good and cheap 
manure.” 


NATIVE GUANO ror FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, &c. 


J. ALLEN, Dartford, used for all fruits and vegetables ; 
results: ‘Very good.” M. WEBSTER, Kelsey Park, 
Beckenham, used for several years for kitchen garden crops, 
lawns, Vines, Peaches, and Tomatoes; results: ‘‘ Highly 
satisfactory. It has no equal, All crops are greatly 
benefited by it.” 


Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials, &c., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 


ROTECT YOUR GARDENS FROM FROST 
AND BIRDS.—Good Netting, 35 sq. yds. for 1s. Shrunk 
too much for fishing use, but splendid for garde ing purposes. 
This netting will Jast much longer than new, ie having been 
preserved for the sea, which thus prevents the frost striking 
or the rain from rotting it. Oan be sent any width. Oarriage 
paid on all orders over 58. I do not require pay- 
ment till you have received and approved of 
the netting from—H. J. GASSON, Fishing Fleet, Rye. 
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No., 957,—Von. XIX. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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FRUIT. 


SEASONABLE WORK AMONG WALL 
FRUIT-TREES. 


WALL fruit-trees are oncs more claiming atten- 
tion, as they have made a considerable amount 
The young 
shoots then fastened back to the wires or wall 
also require an additional tie or thread and nail, 
a3 the case miy be, to keep them flush with the 
wall. Where many wall trees are grown it takes 
up the principal part of one man’s time to attend 


to them at this season of the year—that is if 
they are to be maintained in good order—but 
this is counterbalanced by the fact that such 
well-cared-for trees really require less pruning 
in winter-time, and from a labour point of view 


of growth since the first stopping. 


this is a gain. 


STorriInG carried out in a sensible manner 
renders the trees more fruitful and leads to the 
formation of fruiting spurs, while the tacking or 
tying back of the young shoots retained ensures a 
more thorough ripening of the wood than would 
be the case if they were allowed to project some 
Both combined also 
prevent the fruit becoming unduly shaded, and 
the tips of the shoots and undersides of the 
leaves can also be the more easily cleansed when 
the young wood is kept well fastened back to 
In some cases Morello Cherries will 
not have had attention in this way yet, but I 
fail to see the advantage to be gained by the 
delay, as the trees should be ready for netting 
as soon as the fruits commence to colour. The 


distance from the wall. 


the wall. 


longer tacking or tying-in is delayed the more 
difficult it is to accomplish, as the wood be- 
comes stiff and brittle, and if not carefully 
manipulated the young shoots will break clean 
out at the base. These shoots must be well 
thinned out, but at the same time a sufficiency 
should be left to well furnish the tree with 
bearing-wood for the ensuing season. All not 
required are best cut clean out; it is not 
necessary to have spurs in Morello Cherry- 
trees on walls. The trees of the sweet or 
dessert kinds should be well cleansed go soon as 
they are cleared of their crops. Stop back to four 
or five buds all superfluous growths, and fasten 
back in a neat manner all retained for extension, 
The breastwood on Apricot-trees needs pinching 
back to within one or two buds from where 
previously stopped, and all lateral growths on 
young wood laid in should be stopped in the 
same manner. 

Continue to lay in a young shoot wherever 
room can be found without crowding, for there 
is no telling how soon it may be wanted to take 
the place of some adjacent branch that may die 
off suddenly. Give a final look over to the crop 
on the trees on west walls, and do not hesitate 
to thin should they appear too close together. 
On south walls the fruits of the Large Early 
variety will be ripening fast, and the Moor Park 
and other kins are also swelling freely. Until 
the fruits commence to soften wash the trees as 
often as labour and supply of water will allow, 
and this in a measure will keep earwigs at bay. 
Now is the time to apply stimulants and water 


with no unstinted hand if fine, juicy, and richly- 
flavoured fruits are expected. Peach-trees, 
including Nectarines, should be looked over for 
the last time, and any growths not actually 
needed removed. Thinning of the fruit should 
have been completed ere this, and the principal 
conditions to observe now are to keep the foliage 
clean by washing as often as circumstances will 
allow, attending to root waterings when re- 
quired, which is best ascertained by testing the 
soilin the borders every other week, and apply- 
ing stimulants either in a solid or liquid form, 
according to the condition of the trees. Also 
give attention to mulching, and renew the same 
should that previously applied have become worn 
out. The thing to be dreaded at this time of 
the year, especially during a dry time like the 
present, is 

RED-SPIDER attacks. On light soils spider is 
almost sure to be troublesome, and it will also 
put in an appearance where the water supply is 
inadequate. Daily washings with clean cold 
water will keep down attacks, but where water 
cannot be had or spared the trees should be 
syringed with some insecticides. This should 
only be resorted to as a last necessity, as I do 
not care to make use of insecticides after the 
fruits commence their final swelling. The Alex- 
ander Peach, as usual, will maintain its claim to 
be a first-rate early kind, and the fruits are 
colouring and swelling fast towards maturity. 

PLums —Secondary growth should be pinched 
back and any necessary fastening back of young 
shoots attended to. In the case of old Plum- 
trees it is a good plan to retain young shoots at 
intervals all over the trees to take the place of 
the old and worn-out branches. If there is not 
room to fasten these back to the wall they may 
be trained on the face of the old branches, keep- 
ing them in place with a few ties of raffia. There 
are not many places where methodical washing of 
Plum-trees can be followed out ; nevertheless it 
isan excellent practice, tending to keep the trees 
clean and also assisting the fruits to swell to a 
good size. By the same rule, watering is generally 
neglected, to say nothing about the application 
of stimulants, and Plum-trees are generally 
regarded as not being sufficiently valuable to 
warrant so much time and labour being bestowed 
on them in this direction. Trees that do not 
receive careful attention in these matters are 
always more productive, and as a _ natural 
sequence keep much cleaner and give less trouble 
in the way of insect attacks. 

PEAR-TREES will need another look over, stop- 
ping back all secondary growths. Pay great 
attention to the training of young shoots, 
whether they be leaders to cordons or exten- 
sions at the ends of horizontal and _fan- 
trained trees. Heavily-cropped trees should 
be lightened by a judicious thinning of the 
fruits, and in the case of cordon-trained trees 
it will be labour well spent if they are given 
occasional root waterings of diluted liquid- 
manure. If this cannot be done they should 
most certainly have water. To prevent 
too rapid evaporation taking place, renew the 
surface mulch as often as is necessary, and an 
occasional washing of the foliage will do an 
immense amount of good during a spell of hot, 
dry weather. A. 






























































MULCHING FRUIT-TREES. 


Ir the recent heavy rains which fell so liberally 
in the metropolitan counties have been general, 
then have all trees and bushes had a thorough 
cleansing and the roots so good a moistening 
that little trouble in the way of insect pests 
may be looked for. Fruits, being very thin this 
season, may be expected to be very fine and 
clean, and with so good a sample prices being 
much advanced, those who have but half or one- 
third crops will do very well. As the trees are 
now in almost luxuriant growth it will be good 
policy to allow the fruit to hang and swell as 
long as is safe, not only for the benefit the fruit 
will obtain, but also because some check will be 
given to gross wood growth. Where trees are 
well established it will be advisable, in view of 
the little strain upon them to carry fruit crops 
and probably strong wood growth, not to mulch 
in their case, a3 the result might be rather 
disastrous than beneficial. In the case of trees 
or bushes planted last winter or spring a mulch- 
ing following at once upon the heavy rainfall, 
so as to keep in the moisture, will be beneficial, 
If these newly-planted ones do make strong 
growth at the first it will be ali the better for 
them later, as in that way they become per- 
manently established early. Seeing that there 
is a very poor produce on Red Currants this 
season, it will be good policy in July tocut back 
two-thirds at least of the summer shoots to 
three or four leaf-buds. That will both conduce 
to the setting of fruit-buds at the base of these 
cut-back shoots and enable light and air to 
penetrate and assist these buds to swell up, 
Black Currants will be all the better for a 
summer thinning, removing one-half of the old 
and rather exhausted branches. A. D. 


Netting Apples and Pears. — Fruit- 
growers are sometimes vexed by their finest 
specimen Apples and Pears grown on espalier 
and horizontal cordons falling to the ground and 
getting bruised, so as to render them useless for 
keeping. Exhibitors are especially tried in this 
way, as sometimes a young tree may not have 
more thana dish of fruit on, and if only one 
falls the dish is spoilt. The best safeguards 
consist in the small square nets sold by various 
sundriesmen for supporting Melons. One thing 
necessary to observe in tying on the nets is to 
allow a fair space between the net and the fruit, 
so as the latter can expand without undue 
pressure, otherwise the print of the net will be 
on the fruit when gathered.—J. 


Two vivid Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 
—The two most brilliant Roses among the H.P.’s 
flowering just now are Victor Hugo and Duchess 
of Bedford. The former is a rich velvety scarlet, 
shaded maroon. It is not very double, but it 
amply compensates for this defect in its bril- 
liancy and free-blooming qualities. It is of 
rather moderate growth. Duchess of Bedford 
is of a totally different character. It has grand 
petals, the outer ones being tinted down the 
centre of each with a peculiar purplish colour, 
the remainder of the flower being intense 
scarlet-crimson. It is a fine exhibition and 
garden Rose, even if at times it is a little thin. 
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FHRNS. 


FERNS PLANTED OUT IN COOL 
CONSERVATORIES. 


Some Ferns do remarkably well and become 
objects of great beauty when planted ont in a 
cool conservatory. One of the most beautiful 
for this purpose is 

WoopWARDIA RADICANS, having handsome 
drooping and gracefully-arching fronds which, 
when the plant is fully established, grow from 
3 feet to 6 feet long, and keep ina fine fresh 
condition the whole of the year where unaffected 
by sharp frost. Although tolerably hardy it 
will be quite as well in winter to protect the 
crowns by means of dry leaf-soil or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre if the temperature of the house ever runs 
down below 30 degs., otherwise the soft embryo 
fronds are apt to sustain injury. Being natur- 
ally of a very pendulous habit, it should be 
planted high up on a mound or rockwork, and 
allowed plenty of room and soil for its roots to 
ramble in, or if grown on the flat, it will be 
necessary to stake and tie up the fronds a little 
to keep them from spreading flat on the ground. 
Good rough lumps of loam and peat, with 
plenty of water all through the summer, will 
grow this fine Fern to perfection, and anyone 
requiring a handsome ornament for a large 
elevated vase or basket, will find this one of 
the very best plants they can use. Protected in 
the manner above mentioned, it will live out in 
the hardy fernery, and there it forms an ex- 
ceedingly ornamental object and very distinct 
amongst others. Next to the Woodwardia in 
point of merit is 

LoMARIA CHILENSIS, a noble species, having 
smooth dark-green fronds from 3 feet to 4 feet 
long, rising from a large scaly crown that creeps 
along the ground or over the edge of rockwork, 
to which it clings with great tenacity, and soon 
spreads over a large space. Lomaria magellanica 
is another fine Fern, the fronds of which rise 
from the densely-covered crowns of a massive 
tree-like stem, and are very broad and gracefully 
arching. When fully grown it forms altogether 
a fine object, but is not quite so hardy as the 
preceding. Cyrtomium falcatum is quite 
an acquisition either indoors or out, and is as 
striking and distinct among Ferns as the Holly 
is among evergreens, the fronds being much of 
the same character as the leaves of that well- 
known shrub as far as regards their thick tex- 
ture and rich, dark-green glossy appearance. 


This Fern is sufficiently hardy to stand out in|& 


favoured localities without protection, and 


should be in every cool fernery. 


ADIANTUM PEDATUM is another Fern of rare 
merit, and the oaly drawback it has is that it is 
deciduous, but for all that it ought to have a 
place even amongst the most select, as the 
delicately-tinted green of its beautifully radiat- 
ing fronds makes it a very conspicuous object 
wherever grown. Lastrea Filix-mas cristata is a 
highly - ornamental Fern, having fronds about 
2 feet long, the margins of which are beautifully 
crested up their entire length, and terminated 
with more densely-tufted points, the weight 
of which causes them to arch over in 
the most graceful manner possible. Lastrea 
opaca is likewise a very fine Fern from 
Japan. It has fine spreading deep green fronds 
that always look healthy on account of their 
bright, polished appearance. Lastrea Standishi 
is another eae fine Fern, and quite dis- 
tinct from the foregoing, the fronds of which 
are very large, of a pale green, and most ele- 
gantly divided. 

LASTREA SIEBOLDI is also a fine variety of 
numerous family of Ferns, having spreading, 
very broad, triangular, deep green fronds rising 
from a strong crown, like the manner of Cyrto- 
mium falcatum. Lastrea Goldieana, too, is a 
strikingly ornamental kind, and well worth 
growing in any collection where space can be 
afforded it. Polystichum falchinellum is one of 
the finest of the Polystichums, and this, with P. 
pungens and P. Brauni, are the best of the 
exotic varieties of these that obtain much 
size. 


ASPLENIUM LUCIDUM is one of the most showy 
of Ferns, and makes a remarkably fine bold 
plant where it can have plenty of room to 
develop itself properly. Dicksonia culcita is 
likewise a noble Fern that makes fronds 4 feet 


to 6 feet long, of a fine bright green colour, 
which when fully matured and in a fertile state, 
are thickly dotted on the underside with dark 
brown spores that add much to their ornamental 
appearance. Davallia canariensis, better known 
as the Hare’s-foot Fern, is a general favourite, 
and does remarkably well where it can have just 
a little shelter during very sharp weather in 
winter, as ina coolconservatory. Pteris cretica, 
Pteris albo-lineata, and P. scaberula are all 
sufficiently hardy to succeed in a cool-house, and 
are considered quite choice, even amongst the 
best of greenhouse collections. If deciduous 
kinds are not objected to, then Struthiopteris 
germanica is sure to please, as the fine fronds it 
makes are regularly arranged just like the 
feathers in a shuttlecock, and droop over at the 
points in a graceful curve, thus giving the plant 
a very stately look, and making it a most con- 
spicuous object wherever it may be placed. 
Onoclea sensibilis is a so-called flowering Fern 
of great beauty ; it is of a fast-spreading habit, 
thd likes plenty of shade and moisture and a 
loose soil in which it can ramble freely. For 
very small conservatories, of course, some of the 
stronger-growing kinds here mentioned must be 
left out, but for an ordinary-sized house the 
kinds named will give every satisfaction. 
eras 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


TUFTED PANSIES FOR TABLE 
DECORATIONS. 


Now that the Tufted Pansies are flowering freely 
an opportunity presents itself for using their 
flowers for table decoration. The flowers do not 
last long during the very hot weather, but this 
should not deter anyone from taking them in 
hand, as the vases, etc., may be refilled each 
day or so with fresh blossoms, and the colours 
so varied that there is a constant change and 
novelty. A useful purpose is also served in this 
way, as the plants are kept in a far healthier 
and satisfactory condition if the blossoms are 
constantly removed, and the trouble of picking 
off spent flowers is also avoided. A small col- 
lection of plants should very easily provide one 
so inclined with plenty of flowers for decorations, 
and at the same time keep the beds and borders 
bright. Larger collections, of course, have a 
greater advantage, as there are always more 
flowers to be had, and added to this much 
reater variety may be obtained in the 
decoration of the table. On one day, say, 
the choice may be confined to the yellow 
sorts, and these may be had in many 
different shades of colour, several of the best 
rayless varieties being seen to advantage. Of 
dark yellows, some of the best are Bullion, Lord 
Elcho, A. J. Rowberry, Lizzie Paul, and Mary 
Gilbert. Of the higher shades of colour 
Pembroke is one of the very best rayless sorts, 
with long stalks and very fragrant, Ardwell 
Gem, and Lizzie Lindsay. LEither of these 
varieties, arranged alone or in association with 
each other, are very rich. White flowers, 
arranged alternately with the yellows, also are 
beautiful, the best of the creamy-white varieties 
for this purpose being Nellie, Marchioness, 
President, and Christiana. Pure white kinds 
are Niphetos, Lady Dundonald, and Mrs. Scott. 
The mauve forms are well represented by 
William Niel and Magic. But the most interest- 
ing for this kind of work are the lavender and 
blush-tinted kinds. Of these there are several 
of beautiful form and colour, while their frag- 
rance is delicate. Theseare best represented by 
Rosea pallida, Florizel, Blush Queen, and Norah 
May. bi the fancy varieties, with their interest- 
ing markingsand shadings, are Cottage Maid, Mrs. 
C. F. Gordon, Stophill Gem, Mrs. H. Bellamy, 
Princess Beatrice, and Miss A. M. Young. Then 
there are many pretty edged flowers, of which 
Duchess of Fife, Border Witch, Butterfly, Gold- 
finch, and White Duchess are the prettiest. Of 
blue flowers there are a few good sorts, but 
under artificial light they are not seen to advan- 
tage ; for day use, however, they are very use- 
ful. The best dark blues are Max Kolb, Archie 
Grant, and Britannia, while the best of a lighter 
shade are Magnificent and Blue Gown. 

The many small tubes and glasses are suitable 
for filling with blossoms of the Tufted Pansy, 
three or four flowers in the smaller ones, and 


about half-a-dozen in the larger receptacles, 
being ample to make a pleasing display. A few 
pieces of Pansy foliage is all that is necessary 
to get a pretty effect, but if this is not obtainable 
any other foliage may be used. Although ons 
does not care to recommend Fern foliage, yet 
this enhances the beauty of the flowers when 
other foliage cannot be had. A piece of Grass 
in each tube also gives it a finish. 

In the many competitions for table decorations 
held throughout the country, readers of Gar- 
DENING who may be interested will find the use 
of these flowers very serviceable. 

D. B. C. 





GOOD ROOM PLANTS. 


Last autumn I had given me a neat plant of the 
pretty Araucaria excelsa. It was in a 48-sized 
pot, and about 16 inches in height. I kept it in 
a cool room looking west, in which during the 
winter a fire was lit only once a week. Still the 
plant kept remarkably well, and was always 
admired for its graceand beauty. Inthe month 
of April I gave it a shift into a 6-inch pot, using 
soil half peat, the rest turfy loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand. In shifting the root-ball was denuded of 
the old drainage and some of the exhausted soil, 
and potted fairly firm. Since then, still in the 
same room, the plant has made good growth, and, 
besides throwing out from the top a fresh 
whorl of branches, new points have come from 
all the old branches. ‘This experience shows 
what a capital hardy or cool-room plant this ir. 
Very charming, too, is the bushy Asparagus 
plumosus nanus. Plants of this Fern-like 
Asparagus should be first grown on in gentle 
warmth until 18 inches in height and fairly 
bushy, then hardened in a cool greenhouse. 
Thus prepared, and stood in ample light in cool 
rooms, they endure even during winter for 
several months, and are exceeding light and 
graceful. When the leafage begins to fall it is 
desirable to cut down the growth, repot, and 
place in warmthagain. Imention thesetwo plants 
specially because not commonly grown in rooms, 
where we see too many large-leaved Aspidistras, 
Palms, India-rubbers, etc. Very pretty, too, 
are the forms of Pteris tremula. How interest - 
ing would be a competition, say in May, of six 
plants in pots that had been grown in a cool 
room all the winter, gracefulness being an 
important feature in the judging. 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 


At the present moment many amateurs will be 
looking forward to the flowering of their seed- 
lings. These, if they have been secured from a 
reliable Carnation specialist, will give in many 
cases good results. If five per cent. of really 
first-class varieties are found, the grower may 
consider himself fortunate. There may be a 
further ten per cent. or fifteen per cent. of really 
good flowers, but such as are no improvement 
upon existing named kinds. The choicest seed- 
lings out of the entire batch, moreover, have a 
tendency to run entirely to flower. It is aggra- 
vating to find a dozen or more flowering shoots 


of a bloom which may be considered first-class, * 


but not a particle of grass for layering. This, I 
regret to say, is my case at the present moment. 
I have a white, which I think is the largest and 
finest of anything I have ever seen, a seedling 
from Mrs. Eric Hambro; the plant had more 
than a dozen flowering shoots, but nothing that 
can be propagated, so it will flower itself to 
death, and that will be the end of it. However, 
as there is in the same border several hundred 
from the same source, I trust that something 
may come out which is as good, or perhaps 
better. H. W. WEGUELIN, 
St. Marychurch, Torquay. 





Abutilon Golden Fleece. —A very 
showv member of this free-flowering race of 
greer| suse shrubs, which are amenable to a 
variety of uses both in the garden and green- 
house. Plants that are trained in the green- 
house and become established flower quite 
freely, and the large blossoms are then most 
attractive. Smaller plants in pots, if plunged 


or in other ways restricted at the roots, flower | 


quite freely in the open in vases or beds, while 


H 


in sub-tropical arrangements such things may . 


always be used with good results. 


. there is no definite line of distinction. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


STARWORTS (MICHAELMAS DAISIES).* 


WHEN tall Phloxes and perennial Sunflowers 
are on the wane in gardens, Michaelmas Daisies 
become conspicuous, and later, when the first 
frosts of October have disfigured Dahlias and 
Heliotropes, the colours of these hardy plants 
become brighter, and the flowers seem to derive 
new vigour from the cold nights, being reminded 
by them of their native home on the North 
American prairies, to which a large proportion 
of them belong. 

Any flowers which carry on the gaiety of a 
garden nearly into winter ought to be carefully 
encouraged ; and though the Michaelmas Daisy 
cannot compete either in brightness of colour or 
10 size of flower with the Chrysanthemum, still it 
ornaments many a flower border in which its less 
hardy rivals would never open their buds at all : 
and though there are few gardens in which it 
has not yet found a place, there are still fewer 
i which it is made as much of as it deserves to 

6. 

The habit of Michaelmas Daisies is so various 
that one cannot speak about it in general terms. 
From the tallest, Aster umbellatus, growing 
8 feet or 9 feet high, to the dwarf nondescript, 





October. I propose then to fix no limits of 
lateness, but to exclude early kinds of Aster 
which in the Midland Counties are generally 
over before the middle of September. I need 
not say that perennial Aster and Michaelmas 
Daisy are not convertible terms. For instance, 
none of us would call A. alpinus and A. Thom- 
soni Michaelmas Daisies, though both are very 
ornamental garden plants. On the other hand, 
all Michaelmas Daisies are now included in the 
genus Aster, except three or four good kinds 
which belong to Boltonia. 

I will mention by name a few of the good 
early Asters which are hardly Michaelmas 
Daisies, and should not be selected to take part 
in an October display. A. puniceus, a variable 
kind with large slate-coloured flowers, and 
another white form, and A. pyrenzeus, with large 
pale blue flowers and rather ragged and distorted 
rays—a plant which has narrowly missed being 
first-class—both of them come out before the 
wealth of summer flowers is over, and would be 
more welcome a month later than they are in 
August. Next there are the doubtfully named 
varieties of the subgenus Galatella, one of 
which, 4 feet or 5 feet high, commonly called 
Aster acris, is an excellent border plant when 
well cultivated, but hardly late enough to be a 
Michaelmas Daisy. Two dwarfs of the same 
season deserve mention; one of them, perhaps 





Starwort (Aster) Harpur-Crewe variety. From a photograph by Mr. S W. Fitzherbert. 


probably belonging to a form or hybrid of A. 
versicolor, rising scarcely to a height of as many 
inches, every gradation in stature is easily 
found ; and from A. Amellus or A. dumosus, 
which from a small base spread to a width 
equal to their height, to those which make a 
narrow umbel of flowers only at the summit, 
Others, 
though tall, flower quite down to the ground. 


Some run at the base so provokingly that they 


must have great compensating merit to save 
them from the rubbish heap. But enough has 


_ been said to show that we can tell nothing of the 


habit of Michaelmas Daisies which is true of the 
whole class, except that they continue to flower 
when nearly all other flowers in our gardens are 
over. Perhaps the weakest point about them is 
their colour, or rather their want of colour. 
Different shades of dull purple are too preva- 
Imt; good clear blue is almost unknown; pure 
white is scarce, and in most cases soon becomes 
tinged with purple ; the tints to be found are 
seldom gay and bright. 

As the subject of these notes is Michaelmas 
Daisies, we must try to define the name. The 
sime plant may flower in August in the warm 
yardens in the South or West of England, 
whilst in the North it will not opena bud before 





* Extracts from paper given by the Rev. Wolley Dod, of 
Edge Hall, Malpas, before the Royal Horticultural Society. 








the nearest approach to blue in this class, and 
named A. spectabilis, grows about 18 inches 
bigh, has an excellent free habit and a good 
flower with a golden disc, but is generally over 
by the middle of September. Another early 
dwarf of merit is A. corymbosus, generally, but 
not always, with black wiry stalks, much 
branched, and abounding with small white 
starry flowers. These five which I have enume- 
rated are all good species and good border 
flowere, but generally too early to be included 
in an October display. Ihave omitted to speak 
of those which I have not found to be ornamen- 
tal, whether early or late. With the exception 
of A. acris, the other four names are well-defined 
and undisputed. But when we come to the 
mass of later-flowering Daisies it is difficult to 
define them either by botanical name or by any 
other character. Name is no guarantee of merit, 
because we find good and bad included in one 
species ; it is no indication of time of flowering, 
because in some—A. Novez-Angliax, for instance 
—we have comparatively early varieties, and 
others so late that in a backward season they 
do not reach flowering atallin my garden. We 
cannot infer height or habit from name, because 
in some, say in A. versicolor, botanists have set 
down to one species forms from 6 feet high to 
6 inches. So in speaking of Michaelmas Daisies 
as garden plants it ought to be known that 











specific names, even though correct, may be 
very misleading. When weare told that peren- 
nial Asters comprise between three and four 
hundred botanical names of species and varieties, 
it seems hard that even these names may be 
correctly given without fixing the characters of 
the flowers from a florist’s point of view. Per- 
haps, therefore, the botanical names had better 
be ignored by gardeners in this class, unless 
accompanied by some recognised fancy name, 
because there are few about which botanists are 
agreed as to the type of the species. 

However, thenumber of botanical species which 
include all the most ornamental Michaelmas 
Daisies is not large, ae about one-tenth or 
less of the whole genus. have been proposing 
to myself to limit the number of varieties I cul- 
tivate to fifty, and these probably would not be 
found to belong to more than twenty species at 
most. A good many of them seem to be garden 
hybrids, perhaps of doubtful parentage, but it 
matters little to gardeners whether a good flower 
is a good species or not, 

But to return to the proposed fifty, the selec- 
tion must be taken as very general and capable of 
contraction or expansion. It is difficult to know 
how to class the plants, but it is roughly done 
according totheir height as they grow inthereten- 
tive soil at Edge Hall. Of kinds which exceed 
5 feet, I cultivate A. umbellatus, the tallest of 
all, and spreading its branches elegantly, but 
without merit in colour or individual flower ; 
next come two or three tall garden forms, prob- 
ably of A. Novi-Belgi, of which one which I call 
Robert Parker, after the worthy nurseryman of 
Tooting from whom I obtained it, is perhaps the 
best ; two or three of Novez-Anglie, one with 
pink flowers exceeding 6 feet; there is a tall 
type of A. versicolor, now perhaps to be super- 
seded by improved seedlings ; and in the heart- 
leaved section there is A. Drummondi. Then 
come the mass of Michaelmas Daisies from 5 feet 
to 3 feet high. Many of the best of these are 
classed amongst A. Novi-Belgi, and are variable 
in colour as well as in height ; A. turbinellus in 
its best form is excellent, and what is now 
classed as the type of A. levis, with larger leaves 
and smaller flowers, has hitherto been mixed 
with it. Several good forms seem to range 
between A. levis, A. Novi-Belgi, and A. Cur- 
tisi. Two or three of cordifolius are not sur- 
passed in abundance of flowers and elegance of 
growth. Other good flowers of this row are A. 
polyphyllus and its allies, perhaps the nearest 
approach to pure white. .... A. amethysti- 
nus, with dense little bright flowers, should not 
be omitted, nor should the best forms of A. ver- 
sicolor, known hitherto in gardens as A. discolor 
major, plants of high merit. Of those below 
3 feet, by far the best belong to the Amellus 
group. As these are often raised from seed, and 
vary a little, the selection of them should be 
carefully made. Another, A. dumosus, is very 
distinct in habit. A. ericoides varies, but con- 
tains neat and elegant varieties. A. Shorti, in 
the heart-leaved class, has good qualities. 
There is a good and floriferous pink Aster, long 
wrongly called in catalogues A. longifolius for- 
mosus, and A. horizontalis, very persistent in 
late autumn. Last to be mentioned as late 
flowers are two excellent dwarfs which compete 
for the name of A. hybridus nanus. One 
belongs to A. versicolor, and is quite prostrate 
in habit; the other, with pale rosy-purple 
flowers, is of very doubtful parentage, but both 
deserve to be in every garden, and must have 
names assigned which are no longer ambiguous, 
as the two plants are very distinct. This enu- 
meration must be taken as indicating the direc- 
tion in which good Asters are to be looked for 
rather than as laying down any rule. Above 
all, I repeat, let the selection be made by sight, 
and do not trust names. 

As for cultivation, every Michaelmas Daisy 
should be grown by reference to its ascertained 
habit. As far as my experience goes, good and 
rich soil suits them all. Iam shy of any which 
run at the base; but if such are grown, they 
must be replanted annually, and replanting is 
far better than cutting round them. This 
annual division suits a good many of the class, 
especially A. Novi-Belgi, A. levis, and their 
kind. In this class small detached pieces, show- 
ing in spring only two or three shoots, make by 
autumn the best plants and have the finest 
flowers. They must neither be crowded by 
having other plants too near them, nor have the 
stalks too close on each plant, because to be 
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shown in good condition they must have room 
to flower freely on each branch down to the 
lowest. Experience alone will teach the best 
way to treat each kind. The best time for 
dividing all of them is as soon as spring growth 
begins. This may be in January or may be in 
March, according to the season, but the young 
shoots should be active and not more than an 
inch above ground. It is not all that are better 
for annual division ; those of the Amellus section 
may go on untouched for three or four years or 
more. Close-growing kinds like A. Nove- 
Angliz and A. cordifolius soon exhaust the soil 
beneath them, and if not divided want a rich 
top-dressing in spring. As for where and in 
what company to grow these plants, different 
writers have laid down very different and very 
arbitrary rules. One says they ought only to 
be grown in wild shrubberies, where they may 
lean against the shrubs, so as not to require 
tying. Others, who know that any attempt 
they might themselves make to grow them in 
this way would end in their falling over and 
being smothered by Nettles and Docks, advise 
growing them in a special border, and staking 
them all carefully. No absolute rules should be 
given, as different modes suit different surround- 
ing conditions. In my garden I grow them 
mixed with other plants in the herbaceous bor- 
ders, aud elsewhere in lots of thirty or forty 
kinds arranged and graduated together, but all 
supported by tying, which is an absolute neces- 
sity with me. When flower-buds begin to form, 
those in the mixed borders, which have pre- 
viously been loosely tied to one rod, are tied 
out to several short and not conspicuous iron 
rods, and the branches spread so as to make 
them cover as much breadth as the flowers will 
fill. In this way a border which till August 
was quite full of other flowers may be made to 
appear in October quite full of Michaelmas 
Daisies. Some kinds deserve an isolated treat- 
ment to display them to their best advantage, 

Cultivators of these plants should know that 
the young leaves of many kinds are a favourite 
food of slugs. ‘Those which break at the base 
whilst still in flower attract these marauders 
most, as affording a prospect of food during the 
mild days of winter. ‘The slugs hide below 
the crowns, and if not prevented go on eating 
the young growth in spring till the plant 
perishes, and the loss i3 often ignorantly attri- 
buted to frost. There are parts of my garden 
where neither Pyrethrums nor Delphiniums nor 
Asters will flourish as. perennials unless the slugs 
are checked by dressing the crowns with lime 
and soot in autumn. 

Some of these Asters are liable to a disease 
which also spoils many perennial Sunflowers 
and Rudbeckias Half or all the plant sud- 
denly withers when in flower. It may be due 
to hot sun following heavy rain, and I call it 
sunstroke for want of a better name. A. cor- 
difolius is often killed by it, except when 
planted in shade. 

As for the future of the Michaelmas Daisy, 
it will be gathered from what has been said 
that the best of them have probably been pro- 
duced by development in English gardens ; the 
way to improve them, therefore, is to continue 
growing them from seed. All do not ripen seed 
alike. 

It is superfluous to add, be careful in the 
selection of seedlings. ‘Tall or short, panicled 
or umbelled in flowering habit, are matters of 
taste; but nothing is of greater importance 
than the form and the colour of the disc. A 
large disc, with a rich, deep golden colour, sets 
off a flower which has no other good points, and 
may ia the next generation prove a very impor- 
tant factor. 

At all events, there is plenty of room for im- 
provement both ia colour and habit, and by look- 
ing over hedges we may accidentally find distinct 
advances in cottage gardens. But in order that 
we may encourage the improvement of a flower, 
we must show that it is a desirable flower and 
worth the trouble of developing. The way in 
which Michaelmas Daisies have generally been 
dealt with, both in private and in nursery gar- 
dens, has always tended to raise them from 
obscurity. 1t can hardly be expected that they 
will ever compete with Pyrethrums and Del- 
phiniums in popular favour, but in most gardens 
they are grown more or less, and what is worth 
growing at all is worth growing in its best form. 

- The Starworts are cherished flowers of 
autumn, cool in colouring, graceful in growth, 
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and as hardy as a native plant. I have seen the 
most beautiful pictures of them when they have 
been planted amongst evergreen shrubs. They 
break up monotonous banks of Laurels, and fill 
the garden with colour when the summer has 
flown. The two species A. Nove-Angliz and 
A. Novi-Belgi give many varieties. Of the 
former we have rosea, rubra, and the rich 
purple-violet, William Bowman, A. Novi-Belgi 
gives us many splendid kinds, not the least 
interesting being Harpur-Crewe, which has 
stems about 3 feet high and white flowers, 
yellow in the centre. Mention must also be 
made of Archer Hind, the flowers soft blue; 
Purity, pure white, and Robert Parker, a very 
tall kind, the flowers lavender-blue in colour, 
large, and handsome.—C. 


A BORDER OF HARDY PLANTS. 


In reply to ‘‘ Ruban,” who wishes to know 
the names of hardy plants that will make a suc- 
cession of bloom from early spring until late 
autumn, I give a list of perennials, beginning 
with those which flower early in the spring and 
going on with those which flower later, until 
the autumn-flowering ones bring the little list to 
a close. They are all plants which bloom freely 
and will grow in almost any ordinary soil or 
border. 

Bulbs, which can be planted between the 
other plants, will first come into bloom and 
make a bright display. Of these Snowdrops 
and Winter Aconites flower first, then Scilla 
sibirica, S. bifolia, and Chionodoxa Luciliz, 
sardensis, and gigantea. LEarly-flowering Nar- 
cissus, such as Tenby, will flower at the same 
time as these, and a little later many other 
Narcissi come into bloom, such as Horsfieldi, 
P. R. Barr, Emperor, Empress, princeps, etc 
Then the Narcissus grandis and Stella, and 
conspicuus, and Figaro follow quickly, and 
hundreds of others which I have not space to 
name. Late-flowering self-coloured English 
Tulips should not be forgotten ; and the grand 
Tulipa Gesneriana makes a brilliant display 
planted in bold groups. The Kaglish Scillas, 
too, give a mass of bloom. Doronicums, Trol- 
lius, and the herbaceous Ranunculus, Alyssum 
saxatile, Aubrietias, Azalea mollis, double 
Daisies, and some of the early-flowering Pansies 
all flower in May, as do also the double red 
pink, and white European Peonies, and the 
single Ponies, of which some of the best are 
officinalis Blanda, decora Elatior, officinalis 
rosea, and Northern Glory. Aquilegias also 
flower in May and early June, and so do the 
German Irises and Iris sibirica. Some of the 
Veronicas, the Geums, and many Pansies, 
Nepeta Mussini, all the later herbaceous 
Peonies, perennial Poppies, Campanulas, 
Lupins, white and blue Centranthus rubra, and 
Davuricum and Thunbergianum Lilies, with 
their great bunches of scarlet and orange flowers, 
will make June bright with bloom. 

In July Delphiniums, Lilium candidum, early- 
flowering Phloxes, and the earliest-flowering of 
the perennial Asters hold their own amongst all 
the wealth of bloom which the Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses supply, and in August and September 
the later-flowering Phloxes give a wonderful 
display in pinks, reds, violets, and white. 
Daring these months Ruadbeckias, Helianthus, 
| Coreopsis, Heleniums, Heliopsis, many of the 
Perennial Asters, Tritomas, and Anemone 
japonica also flower, and in the late autumn we 
have the later perennial Asters until they get 
cut down by frost. There are many other 
hardy plants, but these will make a good 
display from early spring until late in the 
autumn if planted so that the plants which are 
just coming into flower are on each side of those 
which have ceased to bloom, and fill in the 
place occupied by them. With a little thought 
this is easily done. Mrs. Ropert Jocenyy, 





Piatycodon Mariesi.—The large, deep 
blue campanulate blossoms of this fine plant 
have now for over a fortnight been brightening 
up the herbaceous border. It is of the easiest 
culture, and large clumps of it are extremely 
attractive. Seeds willripen in plenty if allowed, 
and plants are by this means easily raised, this 
perhaps being the most suitable method of pro- 
pagation. The old plants may also be taken up 
after flowering, carefully divided, and replanted. 
It is one of those useful and showy plants that 
should find a place in all gardens. 


‘“GERANIUMS” IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


Despite the rage which for a few years existed 
for carpet bedding, it is now almost a thing of 
the past—so far, at any rate, as private places 
are concerned. We see it still, though on a 
much reduced scale, in public parks and 
recreation grounds, but its doom is sealed, and 
in a few years hence visitors to the latter places 
will look for it in vain. Coupled with its 
extreme formality is the fact that, viewed from 
a distance, it has no effect whatever, and every- 
one who has had any experience with it knows 
that, owing to the multiplicity of subjects which 
sometimes have to be used in a single bed to 
complete a special design, untold labour in trim- 
ming and pinching—so as to prevent the larger 
things from outgrowing the small—is incurred. 
Although willing to admit that in the old- 
fashioned form of massive bedding formality 
cannot altogether be excluded, yet for the 
adornment of large flower gardens it will take a 
lot of beating, and that for viewing at a 
distance it positively has no equal. The 
improvement of bedding ‘* Geraniums ” has been 
very marked of late years, although some of the 
older varieties will hold their ownin their respec- 
tive sections. The most popular dark crimson 
bedder at the present time is Henry Jacoby, the 
demand this season in some districts being 
greater than large growers could supply. 
Another capital scarlet is John Gibbons, much 
in favour for bedding in the midlands, and 
becoming better known each year in the south. 
It has a fine bushy habit and is very free. 
Triomphe de Stella is another excellent dark 
scarlet flower, belonging to the nosegay class, 
its noble trusses, which are produced in great 
profusion, being very effective when seen en 
masse For a good scarlet of the dwarfer 
section, the old Vesuvius is still one of ths 
best, one of its best points being resisting wet 
weather well. Vesuvius should be planted 
closely, as its habit of growth is not so spreading 
as some. The semi-double Wonderful is like- 
wise a first-class ‘‘Geranium” of the same colour, 
being exceedingly free-flowering and holding its 
trusses intact ia rainy weather better than the 
single forms. As a pink bedder Christine is 
still worth retaining, its free-flowering character 
being well known; its chief drawback is its 
non-resistance of wet weather. A comparatively 
new variety of this class is E. F. Crocker, which, 
although much of the same habit of growth as 
Christine, surpasses it in richness of colour; it 
is said to be a sport from Christine. Of salmon 
shades Mr. F’. Bartleman must be placed in the 
front rank as an effective bedder.. Mrs. Pollock 
and Mrs. Harry Cox in the golden tricolor, 
Crystal Palace Gem in the golden-edged, and 
Miss Kingsbury and Little Trot in the green 
and white-leaved section are as good asany. In 
the bronze-leaved section Black Douglas is as 
good as any. ‘‘Geranium” raisers may take 
heart, as, judging from the last year or two, 
there is every probability of an increased 
demand both for good bedding and pot varieties 
in the future. J. 





Begonia Crimson Gem.—A uoteworthy 
kind because of its dwarf stature and freedom of 
flowering. It is.little more than 9 inches high 
even when planted out, and therefore a service- 
able plant in many bedding arrangements in 
the garden. The bronzy-crimson hus of its 
foliage is almost as welcome and attractive as ils 
pretty masses of flowers. 


A pretty Marguerite is Erigeron Villarsi, the 
flowers of a very pleasing soft pink, and carried 2 inches in 
height. It is a capital thing for facing plant borders, and 
j8 very hardy. 


Daphne cneorum major.—This dwarf shrub is 
now very effective from its fragrant, compact trusses of 
rosy-pink flowers. Among plants of a sub-shrubby 
character few are more desirable than this in the early 
spring months. The plant succeeds best in gritty loam, 
and where partial shade is given it is quite content. 


Phlox verna is now very charming, being literally 
crowded with its reddish-crimson flowers. Sometimes 
this species inclines to ramble away if given too much 
root-room, and then it is not so pleasing. We have, how- 
ever, seen it very beautiful when used as an edging, and 
the creeping growths and rosy-crimson flowers among the 
stones are very pretty. 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 153. 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants, theér Culture 
and Arrangement, London: John Murray, and of all 
Booksellers, 
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PROPAGATION OF THE FANCY PANSY 
FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 


THERn are two different periods when propaga- 
tion of the fancy Pansy is carried out, the first 
during the early part of July, and again later— 
viz, September. The first and earlier season is 
the one that interests-us now, and those who 
prefer an early display in the spring would find 
the present a most suitable time for their 
propagation. The fancy Pansy, unlike the 
Tufted Pansy (Viola), begins to deteriorate after 
its first flush of beauty in the early summer, and 
growers in the south know full well the 
difficulty of keeping the plants in anything like 
satisfactory condition after the end of June, 
and some seasons even earlier than this. The 
earlier system of propagation, therefore, appears 
to commend itself to our notice, as we may, by 
propagating early, have plants in nice condition 


for planting out in their permanent quarters ia | 
September, thus, to a large extent, ensuring a| 


display of these richly-coloured flowers in the 
succeeding spring, and a long time before the 
weather becomes too warm for the plants to be 
hindered by the climatic conditions of mid- 
summer and later. 

Ths best position for the cuttings to be inserted 
is in a cold-frame, without a frame- light, 
situated in the coolest part of the garden. This 
should have a northern aspect, as by these means 
the cuttings may be shielded from the hot noon- 
day sun, and only getting the effects of the sun 
in the early morning and late evening. No 
difficulty will be experienced if the cuttings 
be inserted in a bed of soil made up on the 


dibbler, do not make this too deep, and always 
be quite sure that the soil is firmly pressed 
around the base of the cutting to prevent it 
hanging and ultimately collapsing. 

Insert the cuttings about 3 inches apart, and 
the same distance between the rows, as by being 
liberal in individual spacing the plants may be 
lifted easier afterwards. A gentlesprinkling over- 
head after the cuttings are all inserted will settle 
the soil around them nicely, and freshen them 
considerably. In positions exposed to the sun, 
frame-lights may be put on the frames and these 
shaded. Within a couple of weeks the majority 
of plants will have rooted, and those in cold- 
frames may have air gradually given until at 
length the frame-lights may be entirely removed. 
Never let the young plants get dry. A gentle 
dewing overhead during hot weather, if done in 
| the evening, is much appreciated by them. 

D. B. Cranu 





THE ENGLISH IRIS. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a group of 
the English Iris, which is now in beauty in 
gardens, following the Spanish Iris. The name 
‘* English” is certainly misleading, as the plant 
is not a native, but through being imported from 
Spain to Bristol, and thence to Holland, the 
Dutch presumed it flourished in our own land, 
hence the mistake. 

The flowers are handsome in form and showy 
and varied in colour, ranging from white to 
deep purple. The bulbs are quite hardy, 
‘Increase quickly, and should be taken up early 























English Irises. 


cool Tside of a row of small trees, such as 
bush fruits, as this provides a very effective 
shading from the hot sun. Whatever portion 
of it may find its way through the foliage is very 
harmless, owing to its filtration through the 
foliage reducing its power. Dig that part of the 


garden selected a good spade deep, and over this. 


spread to the depth of at least 6 inches some 
prepared soil, made up of equal parts of loam, 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, and coarse sand or 
road-grit. 

Success is largely ensured by sifting over this 
to the depth of some 3 inches or 4 inches, 
compost similar to that already prescribed, but 
in this case increasing the quantity of gritty 
material to double the measurement. The mesh 
of the sieve should be 4 inch, and this will be 
found ample for breaking up the ingredients. 
This should be levelled down and given a good 






watering with a fine-rosed can, first, pressing the 
soil down evenly with a board, so that it may be 
kept in an even condition. An hour or two 
afterwards, and when the water has passed 
comfortably through the compost, propagation 
may be proceeded with without delay. The 
kind of cuttings to select are those which are of 
recent growth, and which may be found at the 
base of theold plant. Such cuttings are usually 
about 24 inches to 3 inches in length. The two 
or three lower leaves should be removed, and 
the cutting cut clean across immediately below 
a joint, and then dibbled in before it has a 
chance of withering. Label each variety as it is 
prepared, and finish it off altogether before pro- 
ceeding with another one, and thus prevent con- 
fusion, When‘making the hole with the small 


in August once in every two years. If left 


longer in the ground they degenerate. 





Culture of perennials (Z. Walker).—To 
ensure success with perennials in such a border 
as yours, the chalk should be taken out to 
admit of quite 2 feet of well-prepared soil. This 
should be rich, and the surface during dry 
weather ought to be mulched with half-decayed 
horse-manure ; this could be covered with 4 inch 
of fine soil if the appearance of the manure 
is objected to, The mulching aids growth 
considerably, as ib conserves the moisture 
in the soil, and this is a better way of aiding 
growth than even watering the plants con- 
tinually. The following list of plants will 
give a quantity of flower over a long season: 
Achillea The Pearl, 14 feet; A. tomentosa, 
6 inches ; Alyssum saxatile compactum, 9 inches ; 
Anemone japonica alba, 3 feet ; Anthericum 
Liliago majus, 2 feet ; Aquilegia chrysantha, 
2 feet ; Michaelmas Daisies, Bocconia cordata, 
5 feet; Campanula persicifolia grandiflora 
(Backhouse’s variety), 3 feet; C. glomerata, 
2 feet ; Centaurea macrocephala, 4 feet ; Chelone 
barbata, 3 feet; Chrysanthemum maximum, 
2 feet ; Coreopsis grandiflora, 2 feet ; 
Delphiniums, 2 feet to 6 feet; Echinops ritro, 
3 feet ; Eryngium amethystinum, 3 feet ; Krigeron 
speciosus, 1 foot ; Geum miniatum, 2 feet; 
Helenium Hooperi, 2 feet; Helianthus Miss 
Mellish, 4 feet ; Heuchera sanguinea, 2 feet ; 
Lilium,auratum, 3 feet ; Lychnis viscaria fl.-pl., 
1 foot; Papaver orientale, 4 feet; Monarda 
didyma, 2 feet; Gladiolus Colvillei, 3 feet; 
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Platycodon grandiflorum, 14 feet ; Potentilla, 
double, 2 feet ; Rudbeckia californica, 4 feet ; 
R. speciosa, 2 feet ; Spireea Aruncus, 4 feet ; 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium, 2 feet; Trollius 
europeus, 2 feet ; Zauschneria californica, 1 foot. 
Columbines will succeed in any aspect that ordin- 
ary perennials will; rich, moist soil is all that is 
required. 





CHRYSANTEERHUMS. 


SELECTION OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
(IN REPLY To ‘‘ H, T.”) 


Yours is a very lengthy list, but we are pleased 
to reply to your inquiries. There are other 
readers of GARDENING who may find the par- 
ticulars useful in many ways. 


Bush PLANTS, 

The following varieties should make good 
bush plants, providing they are of goodly pro- 
portions now: Phebus, Roseum superbum, 
Margot, Source d’Or, Souvenir de Petite Ami, 
Viviand Morel, Mme. Baco, Sunflower, W. 
Seward, Julie Lagravére, Mrs. Filkins, Snow- 
drop, W. Tricker, Charles Davis, Elaine, Val 
d’Andorre, Janette Sheahan (very late), and 
Mrs. Carter. In growing bush plants you 
shculd let the growth run on to the terminal 
buds, as in this way the blossoms will, as a rule, 
be much brighter in colour and less likely to 
damp off when unfolding their florets. Of 
course, terminal buds generally give smaller 
blooms, but, as plants are usually grown in bush 
form for the purpose of conservatory and green- 
house decoration, or for providing a supply of 
cut flowers, blossoms of large size are not 
needed, and therefore the smaller ones are much 
appreciated. 

JAPANESE VARIETIES ON CROWN BUDS. 

The following Japanese varieties are seen in 
better condition when crown buds are retained, 
although any date previous to the first week in 
August must be considered too soon to secure the 
buds. They should, however, be secured before 
the last week in August or poor, thin blooms 
may be the result ultimately. Good Gracious, 
Golden Wedding, Florence Davis, Edwin 
Beckett, Mme. Carnot, Autumn Tints, Wahan, 
Lilian Bird, Mr. H. Cannell, Eda Prass, Com- 
mandant Blusset, Mrs. H. Weeks, Kentish 
White, International, Excelsior, Lady E. Smith, 
Cecil Wray, Boule d’Or, Golden Gate, Stanstead 
White, L’isére, James Myers, Mdlle. T. Rey, 
Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, and International. 


JAPANESE VARIETIES ON LATE CROWN BUDS. 

The following sorts are likely to develop 
better flowers it the buds be secured rather late 
—say, third week or fourth week in August : 
Val d’Andorre, Phcebus, Louise, Alice M. Love, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, Viviand Morel and 
its sport, Chas. Davis, T. Wilkins, Mme. Baco, 
Sunflower, W. Seward, W. Tricker, Elaine, 
Cecil Wray, and Beauty of Exmouth. 


INCURVED VARIETIES SUCCEEDING ON LATE 
CROWN BUDS, 

Mme. Darrier, Ami Hoste, Prince Alfred, and 
John Lambert. 

In each instance where the different bud 
selections have been given it must be distinctly 
understood to refer to the system of culture 
where large exhibition flowers are desired, and 
there is little doubt that in a normal geason the 
best buds to retain would be those recommended 
here. 

We fear many of your names are wrong, and 
on this account we are obliged to omit several. 
As your object appears to be to obtain a nice 
representative display we cannot recommend 
you to exclude any of the sorts from your selec- 
tion ; at the same time, we can assure you there 
are many new sorts which should easily super- 
sede those in your list. 


Chrysanthemums—which buds to 
retain (A. lH. G.).—We are pleased to give 
you the information asked for, and in doing so, 
prescribe for plants grown to develop a few 
blooms of a high standard of excellence. 
Japanese sorts: Yellow Avalanche, Alberic 
Lunden, Maiden’s Blush, Mrs. J. Wright, Sun- 
flower, F'. A. Davis (syn. Jeanne Delane), Edwin 
Molyneux, Niveum, Stanstead’ White, ‘Marie 
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Louise, and Excelsior are each seen in best form 
from crown-buds, and if late crown-buds can be 
obtained of the following, so much the better : 
La Triomphante, Mme. C. Audiguier, Mme. 


Adorable, Sarah Owen, Mme. Louise Leroy, 


Amie, Louis Boehmer, Comte de Germiny, and 
Royal Windsor. Other Japanese sorts succeed- 
ing well on terminal buds are James Salter, 
Source d’Or, and Lady Selborne, while the early- 
flowering sort, Harvest Home, should be grown 
in a free manner, this suiting it better. Of the 
incurved sorts, Violet Tomlin, Empress of India, 
Princess of Wales, and Major Bonaffon are seen 
in good form when late crown-buds are retained ; 
but Lord Wolseley, Brookleigh Gem, Mrs. 
Dixon, Mr. Bunn, and Alfred Lyne should have 
their terminal buds retained. Late crown-buds 
of King of Crimsons, Cullingfordi, and Chevalier 
Donage are best, while the Anemone Lady 
Margaret should have the crown-bud secured 
Number 42 we do not know. L. Canning isa 
late white sort, and you should get good late 
flowers from crown-buds. 





Inula glandulosa.—This is a handsome 
midsummer flowering perennial, and deserves a 








crossing one of the Shirley,Poppies with Papaver 
umbrosum. Itis rather an advantage to have 


|a few set or fixed colours of these Poppies. I 


. : |rather wonder no one has selected from th 
Baco, Mme. Blanche Pigmy, Mme. de Sevin, | ete 


beautiful Shirley strains pure white and rose, 


| as these are markedly fi d lovely. h 
President Hyde, Puritan, Souvenir de Petite | Ye POSNER TL OeeLys Bue 


Poppies sown outdoors in August and standing 
through the winter, give from several plants 


really grand masses of colour in the early 


summer ; another April sowing in clumps and 
properly thinned, carry on the bloom into the 
autumn. What with giant perennial, with 
French, Shirley, and Iceland Poppies, it is pos- 
sible to have a grand garden of these flowers 
alone.—D. 





THE FRAXINELLA. 


| AN interesting plant flowering at the present 


time is the Fraxinella. It grows about 2 feet 
high, the erect stems forming dense tufts. The 
flowers are large, pale purple, pencilled with 
darker lines, and are borne in racemes. There 
is a white flowered variety. It succeeds best in 
a light dry soil, in partially shaded borders. 
Propagated by seeds sown as soon as ripe, or by 
means of its fleshy roots, which, if cut into pieces 
in the spring, will strike freely and form good 











The 


place in all hardy flower borders. At the pre- 
sent time the first lot of blossoms are untolding 
their florets, and when freely open the flowers 
attain a diameter of between 3 inches and 
4 inches. I consider this plant invaluable at 
this season, as it is exceedingly showy, besides 
very curious. The colour is a rich golden- 
orange, the florets narrow and plentiful, with a 
well defined disc. My plants are not more than 
18 inches to 2 feet in height.—D. B. C. 


Campanula isophylla.—Of all the 
family of Campanulas this is the prettiest for 
pot work, and especially for window ornamenta- 
tion. The type has blue flowers, but the white 
variety is the best favoured. Onesees in certain 
parts of Kent this form in exceeding beauty, 
grown in pots and suspended just inside a room- 
window. Both varieties are charming if hung 
in wire-baskets or fixed in brackets amidst the 
greenery of Ivy or any other leafy climber on 
the front of cottages. In such places, kept well 
watered, they seem to luxuriate.—D 


The Tulip Poppy.—This is the appellation 
temporarily given toa brilliant scarlet form of 
the Rheas type, yet has somewhat dissimilar 
foliage, having marked milky midribs. It looks 


very much as if the variety were the product of 





Fraxinella (Dictamnus Iyaxinell.). 


plants much quicker than seedlings. It isa pro- 
verbially slow-growing plant in most gardens, 
though more free in some warm, chalky soils. 
Its botanical name is Dictamnus Fraxinella. 
The flowers give off at times on hot days a 
perceptible flash of flame, contents of glands, 
which burst in the sunlight. It comes from the 
Taurian and Caucasian Mountains. Ale 


HARD-WOODED PLANTS FROM 
CUTTINGS. 
GREENHOUSE hard-wooded plants, such as 
Heaths, Epacrises, Chorozemas, Boronias, and 
similar subjects may, in most cases, be struck 
from cuttings during the summer months, 
although among them are to be found some that 


|require great care in order to ensure success. 


The best cuttings are young shoots that push 
forth after flowering, especially if the plants 
have been cut back; but even then it is better 
to take shoots of weak growth than stout, 
succulent ones, which are very liable to decay. 
As it is also necessary after the cuttings are 
inserted in the soil to keep them perfectly air- 
tight for some time, bell-glasses should be used 
for that purpose, and the size of the pots will, of 





course, depend upon that of the glasses employed. 
In preparing the pots for the cuttings, invert a 
small one over the hole in the bottom of each 
cutting pot, then fill up with broken crocks to 
within a short distance, say an inch of the top, 
as abundant drainage is essential and very 
little soil is needed for the cuttings. The 
crocks should be clean, and_ gradually 
diminish in size from the bottom to the top ; 
in order that this may be the case it is 
well to pass them through the sieves of different 
sizes in the mesh, and then to keep each lot of 
crocks separate. The top position should be for 
those that pass readily through a sieve with a 
3-inch mesh, but as the dust must be extracted 
from them one still finer must be used. 
A space of 4 inch or an inch, according to the size 
of the cuttings, must be left for the soil, which 
should consist of two-thirds of finely-sifted peat 
and one-third of sharp silver sand, the pots 
being firmly filled with the above to within a 
little of the top. A thin layer of sand should 
be added, and the whole slightly watered with 
a fine-rosed can. 


TAKING THE CUTTINGS.—Where they are not 
too long, all that is necessary is to strip them 
off the parent plants, and then remove the 
bottom leaves to the extent necessary for their 
insertion ; but if too long to be treated in this 
way the top only of each shoot must be cut off 
at the required lengths. In removing the leaves, 
a sharp pair of scissors must in some cases be 
used, and in others let the top part of the cut- 
ting be held firmly, but gently, with the left 
hand, and let the required leaves be stripped 
off by the right hand. This method effects a 
saving of time, but should only be adopted when 
the leaves come clean away from the bark with- 
out tearing or injuring it in any way. If the 
bark is likely to be injured, then, of course, 
the scissors must be used to remove them. 
Before putting in the cuttings, press the 
bell-glass on the sand slightly in its place. 
The imprint in the sand will serve as a guide 
in inserting them, otherwise they may be put 
in too near the edge, and thus get pressed down 
by the glass. Put them in in rows, each at a 
sufficient distance to stand clear of its neigh- 
bours, and take care that they are made 
thoroughly firm, especially at the base. When 
a potful has been put in, a thorough watering 
must be given to cause the sand to form a 
smooth, unbroken surface. This watering may 
either be done with a fine-rosed watering-pot, 
or, if the cuttings are so small and slender that 
th> weight of the water alone would cause them 
to overbalance, the better way is to set the pot, 
when completed, in a pan of water, not of suffi- 
cient depth to float over the surface of the 
soil in the pot, but still enough to enter by a 
hole in the bottom, and thus give the whole of 
the soil a good soaking. After watering leave 
the glasses off for a little time to dry the foliage 
of the cuttings, then put them on securely and 
shade from sunshine. Where there is not a 
propagating-house for this class of plants the 
next best place is a cold frame, one or two lights 
of which may be partitioned off for that purpose, 
and treated accordingly. The bell-glasses must 
be removed each morning for a little, 
wiping all moisture away from them, and a 
strict watch must be kept at the same time for 
the least symptoms of decay in the cuttings, on 
the approach of which a little more air may be 
given, but not more than is absolutely necessary, 
as the soil then soon dries and frequent water- 
ings are hurtful. If attended to in this way a 
fair measure of success may be reasonably 
anticipated ; but, of course, constant care in the 
matter of shading, watering when required, 
and drying up superfluous moisture will be 
necessary until they are rooted. When that 
happens give air by degrees, and so gradually 
harden them off; then pot singly in small pots 
and grow on freely, taking care to stop them 
when necessary, as the foundation of a good 
plant is formed when in a young state. B. 





Pinks.—Amongst Pinks how pretty is tle 
alpine Dianthus deltoides! This variety has 
flowers about the size of a sixpence, round, flat, 
and of a lovely rosy-red hue. There are so 
many of these pretty little Pinks, however, that 
it is difficult to name one as better than another, 
A full representation of every species would 
make a very interesting collections! 
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THE EITOHHN GARDEN. 


TOMATO NOTES. 


I HAVE often felt cause to wonder how much 
progress in the matter of cropping or general 
excellence we have of late made in Tomatoes in 
spite of the many assumed new varieties put on 
the market. A few days since I was shown in 
a private garden a low lean-to house of 
Tomatoes. The plants were growing in a 
wooden trough, the inside measurement of 
which was 15 inches by 8 inches, the plants 
being 15 inches apart in the trough. They had 
been there several months, had in each case 
reached the top of the house, about 7 feet, and 
were not only in robust health, but had been for 
a long time, and still were, fruiting most abun- 
dantly. I had never before seen racemes of 
fruiting-stems so thickly placed or so branching, 
many of them carrying from forty to fifty 
flowers. It was not possible to conceive of a 
finer variety, more heavy cropper, handsomer 
fruit, better coloured or more solid. One fruit, 
7 inches round its greatest breadth, weighed 
84 ounces—pretty conclusive evidence of its 
massiveness. When [I inquired the name of this 
Tomato I found it was one put into commerce 
fully twenty years ago under the name of 
Heffer’s Goliath, a near relative of the old 
Trophy. The new varieties introduced could 
not have given better results. It must not be 
assumed, however, that the variety remains 
absolutely as first introduced, because Tomatoes 
are raised from seed yearly. No plants are so 
readily amevable to improvement as the Tomato, 
as it is but needful for the grower every year 
to» select one or two of his handsomest 
fruits, saved from any plant that shows 
free cropping quality, and in the course 
of years the original variety, though it be still 
the same, yet is so improved as to be quite 
diverse from and much superior to its original 
form. Hoeffer’s Goliath has been grown in this 
garden for many years, the gardener saving his 
own seed, and thus keeping the stock true. 
Another variety very highly recommended was 
partly grown in the house early in the season, 
but the result was so indifferent the plants were 
pulled down and replaced by the old and tried 
variety. After all, for first early purposes 
especially, or indeed for fruit production 
generally, no plan of culture seems better than 
rigging up a wooden trough of the nature 
mentioned, but having an open or trellis bottom, 
covered with rough turf, using almost exclusively 
fresh, sweet, turfy loam, putting out the plants 
into it fairly close together, and training on a 
lath or wire trellis pretty near the glass, A 
few houses of the variety referred to, got on 
early, and fruiting so freely, as in this case, 
would almost coin money. Not only because 
the fruits are so heavy, but also because so early 
and so freely produced. Generally market- 
growers prefer to put their plants out on the 
floors of large span houses, but they are in such 
cases far from the light, and the too abundant 
root-room induces far too luxuriant foliage. 
Plants in troughs near the glass have a drier 
atmosphere, are more easily attended to, and 
flowers fertilised, and as the fruit is gathered 
some artificial manure dressing given to the soil 
helps to replace what has been abstracted, and 
enables the plants to continue cropping for a 
long time. ie 
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Mustard and Cress.—Extra care is 
necessary in the sowing and treatment of this 
salad during July, August, and September. 
The sunny borders should be abandoned, as 
not only is the salad grown in such a position 
inferior in quality, but it no sooner arrives at 
the cutting stage than it commences to run to 
seed. A north border is the best position, and 
it always pays to fork in a little good loamy soil 
on the plot allotted to it. Hand-lights also, 
even at this advanced date, should where avail- 
able be used, as heavy rains are apt to dash 
the grit amongst the salad and completely spoil 
it. When the seed is sown the tops of the 
hand-lights should be left on crossways ; this, 
while shielding it from rains, also admits suffi- 
cient air to promote a sturdy, juicy growth 
It is astonishing how long Mustard and Cress 
last in good condition on a north border, 


A good Pea.—Out of a large number of the 
best Peas I grew last year, and have again 





grown this year, none suit me so well as 
Senator. This is a seeded early wrinkled 
variety, something after the style of Prince of 
Wales, but more robust, and a heavier cropping 
kind. It grows staked 3 feet in height, and about 
54 feet under field culture. It is about a week 
later in cropping than is Gradus or Ameer, both 
fine first early Marrows, but neither more than 
one-half so productive as is Senator. The pods 
are not large, but of good length, curved, and 
well filled. Ido not care for large Peas ; they 
are less desirable for table than are those 
smaller, and far more freely produced. I 
venture to think that, sown thinly, a pint of seed 
will sow a row 100 feet long, and on good soil 
that Senator will prove to be one of the most 
profitable Peas in cultivation.—D. 





CELERY. 


At this season the amateur is planting Celery 
for winter use, and few crops are more appre- 
ciated when well grown. Few vegetables are 
grown with less trouble if a few simple cultural 
details are carried out. As regards 

VARIETIES, the one illustrated, Early Rose, 
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Celery Early Rose. From a photograph sent by Mr. 
J. CO. Tallack; Livermere Park Gardens, Suffolk. 


is doubtless one of the best. Itisearly, not too 
large, and may be classed as of medium growth, 
a delicate rose or pale pink in colour, very solid 
and crisp, with a fine Walaut flavour. It is not 
inclined to run, and is of special good quality, 
just the kind for an amateur who wants quality. 
On the other hand, I may remark, there is no 
lack of good varieties. The choice is not at all 
limited, and of late years there have been some 
excellent additions. I am aware many prefer 
a white variety—these are equally numerous and 
good. I think a pink or red Celery superior in 
flavour, but this may be a matter of taste. I 
am sure, however, red varieties of Celery are 
less subject to ‘‘running,” and if required for 
exposed places or later use, the coloured kinds 
are best, but for late use there are distinct types, 
such as the Standard Bearer and Major Clarke. 
For early use White Gem isa fine type—a grand 
amateur’s Celery—as it blanches so readily. 
Another very early and suitable companion to 
the Rose is Superb White, which is very much 
like the Rose in every particular except colour, 
and is one of the best for early use. As regards 

CuLturs.—The time for sowing is past, and 
planting should be finished as early in July as 
possible, but for late supplies I have adopted a 
simple plan of sowing the seed in a large bed 





very thinly, and planting direct into the trenches. 
This is a saving of time. Another system of 
culture not often adopted is that of growing on 
the flat for late use, not in deep trenches. Of 
course, huge heads are out of the question, but 
one can have sound Celery well into May by 
planting thus. Deep drills are drawn in well- 
manured land 1 yard apart, and moulding up is 
deferred till late in October. By that date the 
tissue of the leaf and stalk is well hardened, ard 
this enables the plant to resist severe weather. 
Ihave briefiy noted this method, as it is one 
amateurs could adopt with advantage who have 
to plant late, and who do not care to make deep 
trenches. The first method is a simple one 
saving time and labour. Many growers, 
gardeners as well as amateurs, think it impos- 
sible to over-feed Celery. This is a great 
mistake, as when the plant is surfeited with 
food in its early stages it is often left to starve 
just at the time there is an increased demand 
upon it. To make my meaning clear I would 
point out how many growers place large quanti- 
ties of rank manure under poor weak plants, 
and instead of a sturdy growth a hollow one 
results, and a thick, woody base. I venture to 
assert that had the plants been given the food 
at a later stage there would be better results. 
It is far better to feed when plants are growing 
vigorously than at first, before they can. absorb 
the food given, and then leave them to 
chance. 

Frrping.—It would take much space to go at 
length into suitable foods. There are many. I 
will describe simple ones often at everyone’s 
command, and few plants require more moisture 
than Celery. It is often thought that rains will 
supply it; but this is not so. The plant, 
if in active growth, conveys the rainfall to 
the side of the trench, not the roots, whilst the 
roots are suffering, and drought is the cause of 
running, of bad flavour, toughness, and other 
defects. Again, few plants require more 
moisture than Celery once growth is active. 
When more than half grown I have found 
it advantageous to flood the trenches 
weekly. When this is done there is no danger 
of running. Another evil is decay in centre cf 
the plant. This is the cultivator’s own fault in 
nine cases out of ten, and there is a simple 
remedy—not to mould up too soon. By early 
moulding-up the growth is checked and decay 
results. It is often caused by placing too much 
soil onat one time. I admit by so doing the rows 
may present a neater appearance, but if half the 
plants die it is useless. When moulding, place 
the soil at intervals of, say, two or three weeks, 
in emall quantities ; that is, a little and often, 
not one grand earthing-up, as isoftendone. By 
piecemeal moulding the stalk of the plant gets 
hardened, and is able to battle against cold and 
snows. When feeding wait until the plants are 
large enough to absorb the food. Few manurcs 
are superior to liquid from animals. To this add 
a dressing of salt or soot, and there is an effi 
cient fertiliser. On the other hand, beware cf 
too strong doses. Here again, the old saying, 
‘a little, and often,” is the best. Sewage in a 
crude state is not good, and when artificial foods 
are given take care that plenty of water is given 
to weaken the food. Guano and fish-manure 
make the plants grow splendidly when given in 
small quantities with clean water. There are 
other foods, but use them at the right moment, 
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Boston Unrivailed Pea.—I am growing 
this very fine 4-feet Marrow variety for the 
first time. It was but last year that it was 
awarded high honours by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society as a main crop variety, but 
really it is a second early, carrying large pocs 
most abundantly. Those who prefer a 4-feet to 
a 6-feet Pea will do well to try Boston Unrivalled 
another year. Of course it is very difficult now 
to produce distinct features in new Peas, but 
out of twenty varieties growing together this 
new one is unusually distinct. Fully a dozer 
out of the number growing might all be mixed 
and very few persons be the wiser. So mary 
so-called new Peas are mere reproductions, and 
it is almost too much to expect anything in the 
way of variation or improvement now.—D. 

Shallots (W. A. Jones).—When the firat signs of 
the Shallots were apparent the seed-pods should have 
been removed, then the roots would have been all right. 
The seed ig useless; much hetter to grow from bulbs 
annuaby. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A FEW LATE-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
INDIGOFERA GERARDIANA is about as distinct 
and pretty an August-flowering shrub as could 
well be desired. Generally it is to be seen of 
neat habit, with long slender branches, and 
abundantly-produced racemes of rosy-pink 
flowers. The foliage is of a light green shade, 
not too thickly borne on the branches, and the 
flowers are not in the least hidden, but owing 
to the contrast in colouring between these and 
the leaves they are very conspicuous. It is a 
Himalayan shrub, and one that deserves to be 
extensively cultivated wherever ornamental 
flowering plante are in request. It will grow 
well in light peaty soil. 

OLEARIA HaastTI (see cut) when seen in bloom 
in clumps of from half-a-dozen to a dozen plants 
in each can hardly be surpassed. Here we have 
it singly and in clumps, one and all being at 
present studded with white Daisy-like blossoms. 


So freely are the flowers produced that at a/| 


short distance away one is puzzled to account for 
the sheets of white. No plant is more readily 
managed than this Olearia, for it grows and 
flowers with us in almost every 
conceivable position and soil. 
Even when out of flower 
the neat, leathery, evergreen 
foliage makes it a very hand- 
some plant. 

THE BLADDER SENNA (Colu- 
tea arborescevs).— Every lover 
of hardy, free-flowering shrubs 
should include a specimen of 
this distinct and handsome 
plant in his collection. It 
blooms almost unceasingly for 
several months, and after- 
wards the large inflated seed- 
pods of a reddish hue are 
about as conspicuous as were 
the yellow Pea-shaped flowers. 
It does well either as a stan- 
dard or wall plant, but I fancy 
that it blooms and produces 
seed all the more freely where 
the kindly warmth of a wall 
or house-side is provided. An 
open, but sheltered position 
and in full sunshine will suit 
it best, and as for soil, heavy 
loam would not seem to be far 
amiss, 

Sprr#A DouG.asi cannot be 
passed unnoticed amongst late 
summer-flowering shrubs, for 
it is undoubtedly as orna- 
mental a plant as could be 
chosen from any list. Then it 
grows with such freedom, 
increases so rapidly, and 
blooms so profusely, that it is 
just the plant for a wild wood- 
land garden, or where it can 
he allowed to grow at will. 
Tae bright pinky spikes of 
flowers are very showy, while 
vne neat, upright habit of the shrub renders it of 
great value for special purposes. There is a 
form the flowers of which are almost white, and 
it is very desirable for mixing with the typical 
plant. Dampish loam and an opea and sunny 
position suit it well. 

RUBUS ODORATUS is one of the most ¢rnamen- 
tal of the Bramble family, forming a rather 
dense upright bush fully 4 feet high, with 
numerous stout twiggy stems. Although July 
is its ‘“‘hey-day” for flowering, still it is so 
persistent in that respect, that in August, and 
even September, a good sprinkling of flowers 
will be found on a healthy and fully-developed 
specimen of this Bramble, or Raspberry, as it is 
called. The sweet-scented leaves are large and 
showy, being broadly five-lobed and irregularly 
toothed, while the large circular flowers are of a 
pleasing purplish-red tinge. 
in the shade of large-growing trees and in 
dampish clayey loam. 

GENISTA AUTNENSIS, though seldom seen, is 
one of the prettiest and most desirable. of 
Brooms. The bright yellow flowers are of great 
substance and thickly produced, while the whole 
contour of the plant is very elegant. It is an 
European shrub, but one that, j udging from how 
seldom it is seen, must be rare. Being of very 





It grows well here | 





| accelerate the production of roots. This Desfon- 
‘tainea, which is the only member of the genus, 


free growth, and quite hardy in the south of 
England at least, as well as most ornamental, 
whether in or out of flower, I may be excused 
for recommending its more general cultivation. 
A light and warm soil suits it admirably. 

A. 





DESFONTAINEA SPINOSA. 


Wuen in flower this Chilian shrub is sure to 
attract attention, particularly among those with 
but a limited knowledge of plants, as in all 
particulars save that of blossoms it mimics a 
small sturdy-growing Holly, and when these 
features are supplemented by brilliantly-coloured 
tubular-shaped blooms it proves apuzzleto many. 
The flowers are drooping, nearly a couple of 
inches long, and of a thick wax-like texture, 
their colour being scarlet and yellow, somewhat 
after the manner of a Blandfordia. This shrub 
is hardy in many localities, but, on the other 
hand, it is tender in some districts. It is, how- 
ever, so attractive in bloom as to well repay the 
protection of a greenhouse or conservatory where 
there is any doubt as to its hardiness, for among 


|its other desirable qualities is that of continuing 


to flower for a lengthened period, as it will often 





New Zealand Daisy-bush (Olearia Haasti). 


keep up a succession of bloom from July till 
autumn is well advanced. No special treatment 
is required, as it will thrive in ordinary potting 
compost, but prefers a larger amount of loam in 
the soil than many plants do. When grown in 
pots and required for flowering under glass, it 
may be plunged out-of-doors in the spring when 
all danger from severe frosts is over, and allowed 
to remain there till the blossoms make their 
appearance, when the plants may be removed 
into the greenhouse and wintered in the coolest 
part thereof, to be plunged outside again in the 
spring. Though treatment such as this will 
yield satisfactory results where the plants are 
not hardy outside, they are never so striking as 
under more natural conditions, for, as a rule, 
when planted out-of-doors the foliage is richer 
tinted than when confined in pots. For furnish- 
ing low walls it is also very desirable. Propa- 
gation is carried out chiefly by means of cuttings, 
which are not difficult to root, though, as a rule, 
they stand some time before they strike. The 
summer is a good time to take the cuttings, and 
if then put into pots of sandy soil, and placed in 
a cold-frame kept close and shaded, they may 
after a time be given a little heat, which will 
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is a native of the Andes, from Chili to New 
Grenada, and was introduced therefrom by 
William Lobb, who was travelling for Messrs. 
Veitch. It was a remarkably successful journey, 
for among other introductions at that time may 
be mentioned Lapageria rosea, Escallonia mac- 
rantha, Embothrium coccineum, and Philesia 
buxifolia, as well as one more valuable than any 
of these—viz., Berberis Darwini. The world is 
now too much ransacked for a collector to 
acquire such a bevy of good things on a single 
journey. {ie 





GLADIOLUS CULTURE. 


Ir is strange that Gladiolus culture should not 
be more general. Most of the old gardeners 
gave a portion of a sunny border to Gladioli, a 
good batch of the old brenchleyensis being 
included. These were grown in rows, a stout 
stake being driven in at each end, and cross- 
sticks taken from one to the other for tying the 
stems to, the plants being shaded with canvas 
in hot weather. Many complain that the new 
hybrids do not last more than a year or two, 
and then gradually dwindle away, but for a 
mere nominal cost a fresh stock of bulbs may be 
obtained from the growers, 
and the new named varieties 
are all very handsome. It is 
useless attempting to produce 
good spikes by planting the 
bulbs in unprepared soil and 
subjecting the plants to rough- 
and-ready treatment. They 
require a nice open loamy 
compost, with a free addition 
of leaf-mould and coarse sand, 
and if a little sand is placed 
round each bulb at planting- 
time roots will be more quickly 
and freely emitted. I have 
known gardeners residing in 
cold districts to start the bulbs 
in small pots and plant out 
when growth was 6 inches 
high. ‘his is a good plan in 
gardens infested with slugs, as 
frequently these pests play sad 
havoc with the tender shoots 
when just through the ground. 
Their attacks may be pre- 
vented by placing small pots 
over the shoots at eventide, 
removing them the following 
morning. The end of April is 
a good time for planting the 
bulbs, and if in beds the best 
way of doing this is in drills 
3 inches or 4 inches in depth, 
pressing the soil gently around 
the bulbs with the hand. 
Gladioli will do well planted 
singly -in sunny _pleasure- 
ground and shrubbery borders, 
but in this case a portion of the 
old soil should be taken out 
and a little prepared compost 
putin. Fora display in such 
positions, nothing surpasses 
the brilliant old brenchleyensis. The vigour of 
the plants and strength and colour of the bloom- 
spikes are much increased by application of 
liquid-manure to the roots several times during 
the season ; a good mulch of short manure is also 
beneficial. The plants must be secured to neat 
sticks at an early date, as even before the spikes 
appear high winds often break them down. At 
the beginning of November the bulbs must be 
lifted, dried, and stored away in a cool place 
free from frost, the small offsets being saved for 
planting by themselves for flowering the third 
year. J. 





Corylus Avellana aurea is a splendid 
addition to our hardy coloured deciduous shrubs. 
The purple Hazel when growing freely (and not 
starved, as is too often the case) is a very fine 
shrub, and a golden form should be equally valu- 
able. The two varieties grouped in one bed 
would make a very effective mass of colour all 
through the summer months, They should be 
hard pruned each year and well manured ; the 
foliage then would be large and well coloured. 
Standards and half-standards of them would also 
be very useful to plant on lawns or in the shrub- 
bery provided they have as much sun as it is 
possible to give them. 
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MIXED BORDERS. 


BorpeErsS which contain a mixed collection of 
hardy plants too often present a confused 
appearance, from the practice being usually 
adopted of singling the plants out too much, 
and constantly curtailing their size. If more 
freedom were allowed and a bolder arrange- 
ment chosen and carried out, not paying too 
particular attention to heights, much better and 
more pleasing results would be produced. By 
forming colonies, for instance, of different 
families which contain several desirable species 
or varieties, a group of six or more species of 
Campanula and the same of the best Asters, 
Ranunculus, (Enotheras, will always look better 
than the same number scattered over the border. 
Lilies and Narcissi may be planted together, as 
both will flourish under the same treatment, 
and the Narcissi flowering early will be re- 
placed by the Lilies later in the season. Again, 
| species of similar habit and character may be 
| arranged together, such as the dwarf Rudbeckias, 
Coreopsis, Heleniums, or Eryngiums, Echinops, 
| etc., not to mention Spirzeas, Saxifrages, Iris, 
and others. 

| Opinions vary as to the best time for dividing 
and transplanting, some preferring spring, others 
autumn. If a gen- 
eral overhauling is 
desired I should pre- 
fer doing it in Octo- 
ber, as the soil of 
the borders at that 
‘time is generally 
good, and the work 
is not so liable to be 
interrupted by ad- 
verse conditions of 
the weather as it is 
in spring. But 
when performing it 
in spring I should 
advise, first of all, 
lifting and either 
potting or laying in 
in some snug place 
all the more choice 
and tender things, 
to be divided and 
replanted in spring. 
Speaking generally, 
I think the spring 
is the best for divid- 
\ing those with roots 
of a soft and fleshy 
nature just as the 
growth is commen- 
cing to push. Flame- 
flowers (Knipho- 
fias), Day Lilies, 
Plantain Lilies (Fun- 
kias), Hellebores, 
and Japanese Ane- 
mones will repre- 
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GARDENING NOTES. 


Sea-sanp.—I got half a truck-load by rail, 
having heard that it was very useful for garden- 
ing. On arrival I put the whole supply to soak 
in tubs of fresh water, stirring it frequently. I 
changed the water continually, thus removing 
any salt, and rubbed it with the hands on each 
occasion ; then I dried it in the sun, and sifted 
it through a metal sieve. I found the sand 
suitable for any purpose, and that insects did 
not like it. 

VIOLETS AND Pansies.—I grew the hardy 
Russian Violets under a high north wall, on a 
deep border of leaf-mould and sand, where they 
grew like weeds and flowered very freely, the 
large blue flowers often peeping above the snow. 
The beds became so crowded that every second 
season after blooming I made a new plantation, 
giving away or throwing away hundreds of run- 
ners. The Pansies I raised from seed bought 
from an advertiser at Southampton. It was the 
most varied collection I ever saw. Large 
flowers from snow-white to black variety, in 
all shades of colour, with Magpie and Rob 
Roy, the striped variety in gay hues, and in 
the half-shady borders of my cool climate 
the flowers lasted very long. Florists who 









Crinum Moorer.—This beautiful species is 
now flowering outside for the second time in this 
season ina tub, and the equally attractive C. 
Powelli, lately taken from the cold-frame, judg- 
ing by its luxuriant foliage, will also do so. C. 
longifolium planted under a west wall last 
autumn is now growing rapidly. 

MAcCKAYA BELLA.—After flowering this was 
pruned and put outside where it is making new 
shoots ; any bit of ripe wood strikes well. 

STREPTOSOLEN JAMESONT is now in full beauty, 
and still in the house. After flowering is over it 
will be put outside and closely pruned. Cuttings 
strike rapidly in a pan of sandy coil kept very 
moist on a stage of the greenhouse. 

LILIUM LONGIFLORUM is in great beauty, a pot 
or two in a basket of Ferns on a corner table 
of the entrance hall, making an attractive 
ornament, and it will be replaced by Campanula 
fragilis, both blue and white. The specimen 

HELIOTROPE-TREE, on the back wall of green- 
house, cut into very closely in the spring, has 
lately overgrown so many neighbours that the 
pruning scissors have been twice used to keep 
the branches within bounds. I have reduced its 
height to 9 feet by 5 feet, and struck many 





cuttings on bottom-heat. For weeks past the 
| show of bloom has been very great. 

ARuM LILIES 
(Callas). — Since 
these were taken 











sent this class; 
whilst for bulbous 
plants, as Lilies, 
Narcissi, etc., the 


autumn is a more suitable time, and those whose | 


roots are of a fibrous character can be treated 
at any time during winter. 

Time and care should be given to the work if 
the after well-being of the plant is considered. 
It is not sufficient to make a hole with the 
‘trowel and stick in the plants indiscriminately. 
The roots must be spread out, adding a little 
fresh soil of a sandy nature for those things 
which require it. In dividing a clump it should 
be done thoroughly, pulling it apart, with the 
help of a hand-fork, into several pieces, which 
may be planted pretty close together to form a 
good-sized clump, in preference to chopping it 
in two with a spade and replanting the halves. 
Such plants generally fail to re-establish them. 
selves quickly, and are invariably burnt up by 
the first spell of dry weather. 





Lilium pardalinum. — This handsome 
8p cies is now in flower in the southern counties, 
the stems ranging from 7 feet to 9 feet high, and 
even more than this where the bulbs are ina 
moist peat-bed and well established. With 
shade and continuous root moisture this is indeed 
a fine Lily, and the tall orange flowers, which 
are freely spotted with dark spots, mako a telling 


from their pots and 
planted in a deep pit 
outside they are not 
only making leaves 
but fine spathes, so 
that from last Octo- 
ber to the present 
date they have 
yielded a good sup- 
ply of cut flowers. 
‘The pit is in a she)- 
tered locality, clore 
to a hedge, the soil 
stable-manure ard 
brokea bones, the 
excavation before 
filling in 3 feet 
deep, and the plants 
are put in so that 
their crowns are 
about a foot below 
the level. Three or 
four times a week 
scap and water are 
given liberally, or 
liquid-manure. 
CALLA REHMANNI 
—Last season my 
two roots sent me 
from South Africa 
did not make much 
foliage. When they 
died off I put away 
the 10-inch pot un- 








A mixed bord2r and Grass walk, 


had heard of them came to admire and get 
cuttings. 

LiniuM CANDIDUM.—I have been much sur- 
prised by the difficulties attending the culture 
of this favourite hardy species. Eighteen years 
ago I occupied a garden only a few miles from 
hence, the subsoil a stiff clay, the surface a 
shallow loam. These Lilies attained their 
largest proportions, having been undisturbed 
for twelve years (as I was informed by the gar- 
dener), and the tall, thick stems, densely 
covered with beautiful blooms, amply testified 
to their vigour. The stout clumps of foliage on 
the snow in those memorable winters of ’79-’80 
were cheerful signs of their hardiness. Here 
the many clusters of plump bulbs have produced 
no leaves, the earth consisting of a deep, stony 
sand, a ‘‘ very hungry soil,” as it is called. 

AMERICAN Lanp Cress.—This very hardy 
plant has the flavour and appearance of Water- 
cress, only its flowers are yellow and not white 
like the latter. I have gathered a daily supply 
when the snow lay deep on the garden. Sow 
thickly in early summer along the foot of the 
north wall in deep, rich soil, and keep the bed 
very damp. This has now become quite a 
weed with me and sown itself wherever the 


disturbed through 
the winter, and cn 
secing a t ny shoot 
in the spring I put 
on a top-dressing of leaf-mould and watered the 
soil liberally to the present date, with the result 


| of producing a dense, tall clump of bright green 


leaves. The sender told me to give the plant 
all the bright sunshine I could obtain in the 
greenhouse, as on this depends the roseate hue 
of the spathes. It is from the Transvaal. 

Littonta MopDESTA. — This pretty climbing 
plant in 8-inch pot is now making rapid growth 
in a sunny corner of the greenhouse. 

OXALIS VALDIVIANA, with its numerous heads 
of brilliant yellow flowers, is now beautifying 
the borders. I raised it from seed under glass, 
but it is properly tuberous, and will supply an 
easier mode of growth in future. 

DimorpHoTuEcA Ecxronis. —Seed of this 
pretty African (Calendulasp.), sent mebyafriend, 
germinated well in a pan put under glass in 
bottom-heat, and should flower in autumn. 

GERBERA JAMESONI from seed is growing well, 
but slowly, in pots outside. The stout little 
plants brought me with so much care from 
South Africa all gradually perished. 

ERIGERON MULTIRADIATUS is growing well 
outside, and so is Inula grandiflora ; this latter 
has very spreading fleshy roots, and requires 
to be carefully transplanted. 








display. This is a Lily that any may grow, 





wind has carried the seeds, which ripen well, 
and Talways collect a good supply in the autumn. | 





STRAWBERRY CROP.—Having taken much 
trouble in preservative precautions my beds in 



























































































rows of several kinds look promising, in spite of 
a drought, only occasionally broken by meagre 
showers. ‘Tl'wice a week I have watered the 
roots with soap and water, and I have mulched 
extensively with lawn-mowings. I have two 
rows of late sorts withont any blossom yet, and 
they are the safest, as they are sure to get some 
heavy rain ere long and a higher temperature. 


Will oi 





ANDROSACE LANUGINOSA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 
As a rule, the members of the genus Androsace 
are not among the easiest plants to grow in 
English gardens, and particularly is this true 
of all those h iving dense woolly tufts of leaves. 
But such as these vary very considerably in their 
behaviour even in British gardens, and are 
certainly much more difficult to keep in per- 
manent good health when grown in or near to 
large towns and smoky localities. Far away 
in the country—especially in the hilly portions 
thereof with a clearer and purer air—many of 
ih» species sre more easily managed, and where 
these plants are successfully grown they are 
among the most charming of all the alpines from 
high mountain districts. The varieties of this 
little group, together with A. sarmentosa, are 
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| parts- of the loam, is very good. In their 
| growing season the plants are benefited by free 
| supplies of moisture at the root, and if such 
| be forthcoming a free, open, and sunny spot on 
| the rockwork will suit them well. When 
| planting them select a good-sized pocket at 
jabout 2 feet or 3 feet high, and plant the 
| rooted cuttings over a space of 2 feet. If such 
cannot be found, a capital effect may be obtained 
by covering a rocky mound with the young 
plants so that they may furnish it with growth. 
The latter will be best accomplished by inserting 
the young plants all over the mound at about 
6 inches apart. Established in good soil in such 
a position these plants would be very charming 
indeed when in bloom, and as the flowering 
season continues for weeks they are certainly 
worth a good deal of care as compared with 
those plants whose flowering is but a matter of 
afew hours. The typical species, 


A. LANUGINOSA, is the one most frequently 
seen. It isa beautiful species with spreading 
trailing stems, that are clothed with woolly 
silken leaves. The flowers are of a delicate 
rose-pink, with small yellow eye, and are freely 
prodaced in umbellate heads for a long period. 


A. L. ocULATA is really a white form of the 
preceding, but it is rendered doubly conspicuous 


perhaps the most frequently seen in cultivation, | by its large deep pink-coloured eye. Inall other 
which seems a sort of proof also that they are| respects it is identical with the type. 
to manage. 


+ 


among the easiest 30th kinds are 





This is 
certainly one of the most charming of all easily- 





Androsace lanuzinosa (Leicbtlin’s variety). 


easily and abundantly increased, the former 
from cuttings and seeds, and the latter from the 
pumerous offsets that are produced by large 
examples. These offsets are sent forth on slender, 
tendril-like ranners, and tiny rosettes are 
formed at the extremity of each. By pegging 





these to the soil, or by laying a stone upon 
them, roots quickly push away, and then the | 
rosettes are rapid formed. In the case of | 
lanuginosa and its varieti -of which there are 
at least two—the cuttings have to be made of 


the long trailing stems, and where the cuttings 
are nob required for increasing the stock, I in- 
cline to the opinion that the old plants break 
away more strongly when they receive an annual 
or, at least, biennial pruoing. Where one or 
two good plants exist, a stock may soon be 
raised from the cuttings. These should be in- 
sarted in very sandy soil under hand-lights in 
the early autumn, and allowed to remain till signs 
of returning activity appear in spring, when they 


may be planted freely in favourable positions | 


on the rock garden. The varieties of this 
little group are specially suited to the rock gar- 
den by their trailing habit of growth, and seen in 
quantity are always effective. So far as soil is 
concerned, I have found them most vigorous 
in a good depth of rough fibrous loam, made 
very sandy, and to which have been added char- 
coal nuts and small pieces of sandstone. Where 


peat 15 } Tui & mix X 
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grown rock-plants, and one that should be in 
all collections. 

A. L. LeICcHTLINI is the latest addition to this 
beautiful group, and, as may be gathered from 
the illustration, one of the most exquisite 
of all. In point of colour this lovely plant 
may be best described as an advance upon 


the type, the flowers being of larger size 
and the colour more intense. Of its real 


worth there will be no two opinions, as the 
| illustration clearly shows a much-improved form 
| of this free-flowering little race. Where seeds 
can be secured these should always be sown and 
tried, for it is quite possible to still vastly 
improve these beautiful plants, J. 





Rodgersia podophylla.—This handsome 
Japanese plant is worthy of note for the fine 
effect produced by its handsome and distinct 
foliage. In these respects the plant is of 
exceptional value, especially so for its adapta- 
bility for association with fine-foliaged plants in 
the rock garden or other positions. ‘This fine 
plant is best suited, perhaps, for a moist peaty 
soil, but more essential than soil for its free and 
full development are shade and moisture, 
Given all these the plant attains fine proportions. 
Being perfectly hardy should render it the more 
| valuable in the garden, for we are not overdone 
with such bold and telling subjects as this. ve) 
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THE SUPPLY OF CUT FLOWERS. 


WirH something over 100 vases, big and little, 
to fill, and the supply to come mainly from 
outside, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
planting of different things to secure a succes- 
sion, and the selection to meet the several 
ordinary and special things for which the 
flowers are required, is not the least important 
item in flower garden work. The selection of 
different things turns principally on using 
flowers that have a comparatively short life in a 
cut state for purposes in which a display for the 
time and not the desirability of avoiding early 
replenishment is the main consideration. Such 
things assingle Ponies and the different varieties 
of Poppies may, for instance, be used with advan- 
tage in the decoration of the table ; they stand 
very well for the few hours required in any work 
of this kind. Just on the same principle flowers 
that do not last long out-of-doors may be the first 
cut when required in quantity ; the borders are 
necessarily kept rather bare and one is anxious to 
preserve the flowers as long as possible. It is 
difficult to imagine how such a supply could 
have been maintained in those bygone times 
when the formal garden was the first considera- 
tion. A series of herbaceous beds or borders 
from which one can cut a plentiful supply is 
indeed a great boon. Next to the fact of having 
such borders undoubtedly comes the desirability 
of so planting them that a thoroughly good 
succession may be secured, and we have often- 
times to give up the wish to plant any special 
favourites too largely when the thought comes 
that an excess of any one thing is only pro- 
duced at the expense of, perhaps, more useful 
subjects. One of the earliest flowers of any 
size is probably the Tenby Daffodil, and one 
of the latest is Aster grandiflorus, the one 
early in February, given a favourable time, 
the other flowering at the beginning of Decem- 
ber if the frost holds off. In connection with 
many new varieties of hardy plants it was lately 


noted that an immense improvement had been 


effected in the substance of petal, rendering them 
so much more acceptable in a cut state, and the 
same new varieties coming in, as they do, at 
different times are equally as serviceable in ex- 
tending the season as a whole as for the extra 
time they last individually. Again, there are 
often special demands on the flower garden at 
sme particular season of the year, and in all 
cases where the time is known measures have to 
be taken to meet the extra demand. Tor the 
harvest festival, for instance, Constance, Snow- 
flake, Gloriosa, and Crawley Gem Dahlias and 
white Comet Aster are in great request, and ag 
such festivals happen, as a rule, towards the 
end of September, a batch of the Aster should 
be put out later than usual in order to get the 
flowers at this particular time. Nothing much 
in the way of white, to say nothing of scarlet, 
is available on the herbaceous border at that 
time, except the late summer-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums. So far as the special requirements 
of places are concerned in the way of vases, it 
may be noted that a taste for taller vases seems 
to be growing, and that flowers to fill such vases 
have to be provided. Good bold flowers, even 
if they are common, are much better than using 
dwarf formal stuff. Ponies, Irises, and Del- 
phiniums are early big flowers. Foxgloves, 
Lilies, and Sisyrinchiums are for early summer, 
and later will come Galtonia and Montbretias, 
with perennial Sunflowers and Starworts. R. 





The crimson Rose Campion.—In the 
race for popularity amongst hardy perennials 
some good things get to be overlooked. Amongst 
these is the beautiful Rose Campion. An 
even more attractive variety, really most beau- 
tiful in the mass, is Agrostemma hybrida 
This has large, rich, deep crimson flowers and 
makes a brilliant body of colour. Once plants 
of these Campions are established they will 
remain objects of beauty for many years.—D. 

A good Meadow Sweet.—Really a first-rate hardy 
herbaceous Spirea is the double white filipendula, the 
cluster of bloom being carried to a height of 2 feet, andis 


for that reason excellent for cutting. This variety is 
worthy a place in all hardy plant borders. 


Linaria dalmatica.—Those who like to have tal 
hardy plants that carry very fine, effective spikes of bloom 
for cutting should get this Giant Toad-flax. It is a huge 
reproduction of the common wild Toadflax, but grows 
4feetin height. Spikes cut 2 feet in length look very 
attractive in boxes. The variety is easily raised from seed 
sown in April.—D, j ‘ism 3 
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FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 


CARNATIONS.—A reminder to those just about 
starting the cultivation of Carnations is to layer 
early and carefully, choosing the best Grass 
obtainable and not to neglect daily attention in 
the way of watering, if the weather keep hot 
and dry, until the points of the Grass indicate 
that the layer is beginning to shift for itself and 
the check given by the partial severance is at an 
end. Ifa batch is wanted for pot-work, note 
must be taken of the quantity required and au 
additional number put down, choosing the 
stoutest, healthiest Grass and giving the pre- 
ference to free-flowering sorts of dwarf, sturdy 
habit, like, for instance, the old dwarf crimson 
Clove. I was reluctantly compelled to discard 
this some few years ago owing to the fact that 
the foliage was practically destroyed by spot (it 
would be covered with the disease when varie- 
ties on either side were quite free), but now that 
the mixture has proved efficacious in the case of 
Malmaisons, I hope once more to work up a 
batch of the old favourite. Although several 
ingredients are responsible for the building 
up of the above mixture, I take it the sul- 
phate of copper is the real destroyer, and would 
do the work alone if used with discretion. Where 
no layers are required from Carnation beds, and 
it is determined to run them on for another year, 
the plants can be overhauled as soon as they are 
out of flower, and all but a few of the strongest 
shoots removed. The beds can then be touched 
over with a small fork, loosening them to the 
depth of 1 inch, and when this is done a layer of 
spent Mushroom or peat-moss-mauure can be 
put on and the shoots pegged down in several 
directions to cover the beds fairly well. The 
drawbacks to the system are smaller flowers 
than are obtainable from one-year-old plants 
and a little difficulty in staking, but if a mass of 
flower is required, such beds will furnish a 
grand display. Layering should be begun soon 
now. 

Turtep PANsies.—Propagation of these will 
commence in a few days, early propagation 
meaning a sturdy, bushy plant for turning out by 
the end of September. WhiteSwan, Duchess of 
Sutherland, William Niel, Mrs. Bellamy, Archie 
Grant, with Ardwell Gem and Bullion among the 
primrose and yellows, have again been among the 
best, not that others have not flowered equally 
well, but in a season like the present all sorts 
other than selfs have run out to an extent that 
renders them practically unrecognisable, and 
their worth, except for mixed beds, is propor- 
tionately lessened. Given a hot, drying sun, it 
is a good plan to take a small bowl or jar 
of water, and if the cuttings are tossed in this 
and then transferred to the ground directly 
after they have their slight trimming, there is 
no flagging and consequently no check, or rather 
no avoidable check. They want shading fora 
time if the weather continues bright ; a roll of 
tiffany will answer the purpose admirably. 
Soil from old cutting-pots and boxes to which a 
little leaf-mould and sand has been added is a 
good compost, and if it can rest on a firm bottom 
so much the better; the plants can be lifted 
more readily and transferred to permanent 
quarters more successfully if the roots are fairly 
well under control and not diving down deeply 
into light soil. Any sorts from which as yet no 
cuttings are obtainable will get an extra soaking 
of water, and if too late for cuttings they will 
be divided presently into as many little plants 
as may be required. 

ANTIRRHINUMS —Writing of Tufted Pansies 
brings Antirrhinums to memory, from the fact 
that in future bedding operations they are likely 
to be more frequently associated, a little experi- 
ment in that direction during the current season 
having been a decided success, and the homely 
Snapdragon will take the place of Begonias, the 
latter flower, except in damp seasons, not doing 
kindly out-of-doors with us. A selection of 
pronounced colours in white, scarlet, crimson, 
yellow, and primrose is easily procurable from 
a batch of good seedlings. Selections as to 
height must be made as required, as the seed- 
lings will vary considerably in this respect, 
Whether the relative heights give just about 
the right effect combined with the marked con- 
trast in habit, the colours blend well together, 
or that, being both hardy subjects, the associa- 
tion has a natural look, or something of all 
three, I know not; certain it is that a combina- 
tion of Antirrhinums and Tufted Pansies, care- 


fully planted, makes a very charming bed. 
Cuttings of the selected colours may be taken 
any time towards the end of August and inserted 
in boxes, using a light sandy compost. If suffi- 
cient boxes are to hand, the cuttings can have a 
fair amount of room, enough that is to allow for 
their development into nice bushy little plants, 
so that they may be transferred direct to the 
flower garden without the necessity for boxing 
off preparatory to the final planting. EK. B. 


ORCHIDS. 


VANDAS. 


THE genus Vanda has a wide distribution in the 
East Indies. Such kinds as V. tricolor, V. 
suavis, and many others are beautiful even when 
not in flower, whilst they do not require so much 
heat in the winter as used to beimagined. I 
have had a large mixed collection of Vandas and 
Aécides flower well after being kept in a night 
temperature of 60 degs. , which used to rise 5 degs. 
or 8 degs. in the daytime. In the summer-time 
the glass may run up to 80 degs. or 85 degs. 
with sun-heat, shading lightly during the very 
warmest part of the day, giving plenty of air, 
but no draughts, and keeping the atmosphere 
duly supplied with moisture, Treated in this 











in perfection. It requires an abundance of air 
and water during the growing season. 

V. CE@RULESCENS is a small-growing kind bear- 
ing smaller flowers than V. ccerulea ; the blooms 
each measure from 1 inch to 14 inches across, the 
colour being about the same as in V. ceerulea. 
There are several named varieties of the plant 
which differ in colour. It usually flowers early 
in the season. Native of Burmah. 

V. nsIen1s.—This fine species was introduced 
in 1866. Although the name was common 
enough in our gardens years before the living 
plant wasseen, the name was usurped by a form 
of V. tricolor. Though having the growth some- 
what of V. tricolor, its flowers are very distinct ; 
the sepals and petals soft brown with darker 
spots ; the lip is white at the base, expanding 
into a concave limb, which is rosy-purple. It 
flowers during the end of summer and beginning 
of autumn. Native of the Moluccas, 

V. KIMBALLIANA is » fine species introduced 
from the Shan States. It seems to be thoroughly 
distinct from every other Vanda yet known; 
the leaves are narrow and deep green, scaye 
nodding, bearing sometimes twelve flowers. 
The sepals and petals are pure white, the lateral 
sepals much the larger, falcate. The lip is 
upwards of an inch across, rich bright glowing 
purple ; it blooms in the autumn. 





A group of Vandas, 


manner, Vandas are easily managed. Vandas 
must have exceptional drainage, and upon this 
the plants should stand, having the pots filled 
in with good clean and living Sphagnum. In 
the spring-time this should be looked over, and 
any portion decayed or not in a fresh, sweet 
condition removed, replacing it with fresh. Do 
not fumigate Vandas, as I have observed in them 
a tendency to cast their lower leaves after it. 

V. AMESIANA is a free-flowering plant of small 
growth, native of the Southern Shan States. 
It grows on rocks and on trees, but the latter 
plants I have observed appear to be the better 
nourished, and these are the plants which 
appear to carry the most leaves. It makes 
strong, stout roots in great abundance. The 
leaves are each | foot in length and light green 
in colour; scape erect, many-flowered; the 
sepals and petals white, more or less flushed 
with rose ; the lip rich rosy-purple in the first 
plant that was flowered, but usually paler. 
It blooms in the winter months. 

V. Ce&RULEA.—This is the finest of the genus. 
The scape bears seven to fourteen flowers, each 
about 4 inches across, the sepals and petals being 
soft blue, netted with a deeper blue, the small 
lip being of an intense deep bright blue. This 
blooms during the autumn, lasting a long time 





V. Parisut is a stout- growing variety, having 
broad, short fleshy leaves ; scape erect, beariny 
a raceme of showy flowers, which are each ur- 
wards of 2 inches across; sepals and petals 
greenish-yellow, freely spotted with brown ; lip 
magenta-purple, paler at the margins. ‘This 
blooms in the summer months and comes from 
Burmah. 

V. Roxsureui.—This plant first flowered 
about seventy years ago, and though looked 
down upon by many, is a very beautiful specier. 
It is a somewhat small-growing and stiff plant 
of a very deep green, the spike being erect, bea) - 
ing less than a dozen flowers, which are each 
about 2 inches across ; the sepals and petals 
china-white on the outside, the face greenish, 
netted with brown, and the lip bright blue with 
a white base. It blooms in the spring months. 

V. SANDERIANA is a noble kind. Each flower 
is between 4 inches and 5 inches across; tle 
upper sepal and the petals are rosy-pink, the 
lateral ones very much Jarger, tawny-yellow, 


| netted with crimson ; lip small, reddish-purple. 


It blooms during the autumn months. 

V. TERES is widely distributed through 
Northern India, about Sylhet, Khasia, and 
Assam. This is not, like the great majority of the 
Vandas, a handsome plant when out of bloom. 
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The leaves are some 4 inches or 5 inches long, 
the spike of bloom issuing from the stem opposite 
to the leaves and bearing from three to seven 
flowers, each of which is from 3 inches to 4 inches 
across, the broad sepals and petals being of a 


deep rose colour with a lighter border, the lip 


rose-coloured, streaked with darker lines, the 


disc and the side lobes more or less yellow. In 
the variety candida the sepals and petals are 
pure white, the lip also white, faintly tinged 
with rose, the interior of the side lobes pale 
yellow. Vanda teres enjoys plenty of heat and 
moisture during the growing season. During 
the winter, its resting season, it may be kept 
cooler and drier. 

The flowers of most of the species and varieties 
named above, in addition to being very beauti- 
ful, are also sweet scented. 3 


Peristeria elata.—This, the well-known 
Dove Orchid, is now in flower, and, owing to 
the length of the spikes on strong plants, will 
continue in bloom over a long period. The 
flowers are entirely white, the lip and column 
forming a striking and beautiful resemblance to 
a dove. It is an Orchid that must be very 
liberally treated to get good results, and the 
compost may be similar to that used for the 
stronger- growing Phaiuses or Cymbidiums. 
During the season of growth the plants must be 
freely watered and the foliage kept clean by 
sponging or syringing, but after the growth is 
complete they will need but little moisture. It 
is an old Orchid in cultivation, having been 
introduced from Panama as far back as 1826, 
and the heat of the Cattleya-house is most 
congenial to its growth. 

Promenza stapelioides.—This is a 
pretty little plant doing well in quite a cool- 
house suspended from the roof in wood baskets 
or small pans. The pseudo-bulbs grow closely 
together, and from the base of each of these a 
single-flowered spike issues horizontally. The 
sepals and petals are yellowish, with broad 
stripes of purple, and the lip is very similar in 
colour. An ordinary mixture of compost, and 
not too much of it, suits this plant well, any- 
thing of a close or heavy nature being sure to 
bring about disaster. It is a native of the 
Organ Mountains, of Brazil, and was introduced 
in 1830. 


Odontoglossum mirandum.—This is 
a very distinct Odontoglot and worthy of greater 
care than many that are more popular. The 
blossoms, as largeas a medium-sized O. crispum, 
and of a reddish-chocolate or plum colour, mar- 
gined with yellow, are produced on long arching 
scapes. Quite cool treatment suits it best, 
and it should be grown in as small pots as 
possible, and a thinlayer of compost. It should 
be well watered while making its growth, and 
in winter or summer must never be really dry 
for any length of time. Introduced from New 
Grenada about 1880, it has never become really 
popular and would make a useful addition to 
many collections. 

Odontoglossum maculatum.—Some 
flowers of this old species that opened on May 6 
are now (July 8) still open and fairly fresh, 
though, as may be imagined, a little wanting in 
colour after being open nearly ten weeks. Few 
others in the genus would carry their flowers so 
long without injury, and few are more free or 
constant in blooming. Some of the varieties are 
bright and very effective in colour, while others 
are rather dull; but all are worth growing. 
The plant is cheap and of the simplest culture, 
thriving in a cool-house in peat and Moss. It 
comes from Mexico, and was introduced in 1838. 



















Rhododendrons in the open.—I was much in- 
terested in the article on Rhododendrons in GARDENING, 
June 26, p. 236, Argenteum, Falconeri, Aucklandi, cinna- 
barinum, Dalhousi, and all those delicate ones I have seen 
flowering beautifully in the open air in Cornwall, and out- 
of-doors for several winters.—J. B. RoGERs. 


A pretty Bellflower.—This is Campanula gar- 
ganica hirsuta. It.is very dwarf, spreading, free, and has 
rather downy leafage, The flowers, five-petalled, are rather 
star than bell-shaped, centres white, and tips pale blue. 
Jovers of Bellflowers should have this charming variety in 
their collections.—D, 

Pretty rock plants.—It is so much the 
custom to show at exhibitions spikes or trusses 
of flowers of tall border plants because they 


nalke the finact alacorels. Se. aie 
make tne lnest display that myriads of wonder- 




















































effectually.—D. 









PROPAGATING VINES FROM EYES. 


the cut. 





85 degs. 











































Vine eyes. 


progress. 


growth. 





GLOW WORMS. 


AMONG our best known and most interesting 
insects is the glowworm (Lampyris noctiluca), 
which has attracted the attention of naturalists 
from quite early times, and never fails now to 
give pleasure to those who meet with them, as 
a prettier sight can hardly be seen than a 
number of these insects shining in the Grass at 
the road-side on a fine summer evening. Of 


course, these illuminations will not vie with the 
splendour of those lately seen in London and 
elsewhere ; but I venture to think that more 
real pleasure is to be had by walking down a cool 
country lane where these insects abound, on a 
fine evening, than in pushing one’s way through 
densely-crowded streets to see the ‘‘ Diamond 
Jubilee” illuminations on a_ hot evening, 
magnificent as they were. One of the most 
curious points about these insects is that the 
two sexesareso very unlike oneanother ; the male 
is not otherwise than a very ordinary-looking 
beetle, whereas the female has no resemblance to 
a beetle in any way, but would be taken by most 
persons to be a grub ; in fact, she is so much like 
the grub from which she is produced, that she 
might easily be mistaken for one, but there are 
certain well marked differences which I need 
hardly now describe. The male is about # inch 
in length, and of a very dark brown or nearly 
black colour, with the edges of its thorax some- 
what paler, the wing-cases are long and narrow, 
the head is hidden beneath the thorax or fore- 
body. The female is rather longer than the 
male, and is of the same colour. She has no 
vestiges of wings, the body is long and narrow, 
with weli-defined joints, his insect is more or 
less luminous in all its stages of existence, the 
eggs, grubs, chrysalides, and the perfect insect, 
both malesand females, emittinga certain amount 
of light ; it is the female, however, that is by 
far the most luminous; as to the use of the light, 
that still remains a mystery. It used to be sup- 
posed that it was of assistance to the males in 
finding the females ; but if that were the only 
reason, then why should the eggs and the grubs 


ILLUSTRATED, 


fully pretty dwarf-bordered rock plants are 
seldom seen ; yet how charming is a good tuft 
of the pretty magenta-flowered Thymus Serpyl- 
lum, although it be but a Thyme after all. 
Then there is the double-flowered form of 
Genista tinctoria, growing 12 inches in height 
but a dense spreading habit, blooms profusely, 
the flowering-spikes of rich yellow being about 
4 inches long. Another capital spreading and 
covering plant is Crucianella stylosa, colour 
pale red, trusses of bloom borne in wondrous 
profusion, are rounded and almost feathery. 
This is jast the plant to cover up bare spaces 


Cur out the eye of a ripened cane, as shown in 
Insert in a sandy czmpost, keep moist, 
close, and in a temperature of 65 degs. to 
When new growth commences, pot on 
and grow as rapidly and generously as possible. 
A strong, moist heat is a great incentive to rapid 


Vines can be propagated at any time 
from a ripened eye of the current season’s 
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be luminous? Both sexes appear to have the 
power of interrupting the light at their will. 
It is produced on the under-side of the last 
joints of the body ; the phosphorescent organs 
consist of masses of round cells, filled with a 
yellow sulphur-like substance placed within 
the body, but which are covered with only a 
very thin skin, so that the light shines through 
easily. It seems probable that the light is 
dependent on being fanned by the breathing appa- 
ratus of theinsect. Glowwormsareofno economic 
importance, as they are not common enough to 
do any harm to our crops, even if they were so 
disposed, or to be of much use, though the grubs 
and females feed on small snails. The Lampy- 
ridx, the family to which the glowworm 
belongs, has several members which are 
luminous, but which are not natives of this 
country unfortunately, as they are the well- 
known fire-flies. Both sexes have wings, and 
fly about freely in the evening. There are also 
several beetles, members of the family Elaterida, 
which are also known as fire-flies. It is a most 
charming sight to see these insects of a fine 
summer’s evening flying about in all directions 
by hundreds. Besides beetles there are a certain 
number of other insects which are luminous, and 
also one. of the centipedes, but the number of 
creatures which live in the sea and emit light 
are countless when compared to those very ie 

G. 8.6. 





GARDEN PHSTS. 


— 


Fuchsias and Evening Primroses 
(G. B. S.).—The leaves cent do not, as far as I 
can see, show any signs of being attacked by 
insects ; but they are infested by a fungus, 

robably a species of Phyllosticta. Pick off and 
aes any of the leaves that are of no longer any 
uze to the plant, and then wash or spray the 
plants with Bordeaux mixture, which may be 
made as follows: Dissolve 14 Ib. of copper sul- 
phate in a little warm water, slake | lb. of 
freshly burnt lime, and mix it with water till 
it is of about the thickness of cream, then strain 
through coarse canvas into the copper solution, 
and add 11 gallons of water ; wash the plants 
again in the course of a week.—G. S. S. 


Gooseberry leaves(W. W. L.).—The 
leaves of your Gooseberries are attacked by a 
fungus (Septoria ribis). Collect the affected 
leaves and burn them. Spray the bushes with 
the following mixture: 1 oz. of carbonate of 
copper, made into a paste with a little water, 
should be dissolved in ammonia, say 1 pint ; 
if that is not enough and there is still some 
not dissolved, add more until all is dissolved, 
then add 9 gallons of water. Next year spray 
with this mixture as soon as the leaves are 
fully expanded, again in a week’s time,— 


. . . 


Strawberries nibbled (A. v. R#., Lin- 
coln ).—Your Strawberries are attacked by one 
of the Carabide or ground - beetles (Harpalus 
ruficornis). These beetles are, as a rule, carni- 
vorous, and are of much use in gardens, destroy- 
ing grubs and other small insects. Their grubs 
are also useful in the same manner; but when 
the Strawberry season comes round they seem 
to leave their natural food and feed on Straw- 
berries. As to destroying them, that is not an 
easy matter, as they are so active that I do not 
think any insecticide would harm them, Rais- 
ing the fruit from the ground would probably 
prevent the beetles getting at it, and no straw 
or lawn mowings should be laid round the plants, 
as they afford the insects shelter. Pieces of raw 
meat laid about will attract large numbers of 
them. It is best to cover the meat with a piece 
of sacking, as it affords a shelter for the beetles, 


—G. 58. 8. 


Insecticide mixture. —I am much 
obliged for the information you gave me about 
the grubs in Pine-tree. I have already destroyed 
a good many of the grubs which I found in the 
points, and I shall syringe as you recommend 
as soon as the mothsappear. Would you kindly 
tell me the proportion of soft-soap and paraffin- 
oil I should use per one gallon of water, and how 
often I may with safety syringe? The tree is on 
my lawn. Will the paraffin-oil destroy or injure 
the Grass ?—A. M. GaLinpo. 


*,* Use the following mixture: A small wine- 
glassful of paraffin-oil, 3 oz. of soft-soap to every 
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gallon of water. Mix the oil and soap together 
in a little boiling water thoroughly, then add 
the rest of the water and keep well mixed. I 
do not think this will injure the Grass ; but you 
might use, instead of the paraffin, the extract 
from 1 oz. of Quassia-chips per gallon. If the 
weather be fine once a week would be often 
enough, but after a heavy rain, which would 
wash it all off, it should be renewed.—G. &. S. 
Young Holly shoots getting glued together 
(Sherwood).—From what you say I imagine your Hollies are 
attacked by the caterpillars of one of the small moths 
belonging to the Tortricidw. If you can make any insecti- 
cide reach them, which I very much doubt, the following 
mixture would be useful : Three oz. of soft-soap, mixed in 
alittle boiling water, with a wineglassful of paraftin-oil, 
and added to 1 gallon of water and kept very well mixed. 





ROSES. 


MONTHLY ROSES. 


Tuis appellation is generally conceded to the 
China or Bengal Roses, although it could 
honestly be given to the Tea-scented class. 
However, it is with the China Roses that I wish 
to deal in this short article. It is becom- 
ing more and more difficult each year to deter- 
mine the difference between the China and the 
Tea-scented Roses. The common blush China 
Rose is decidedly distinct from the Tea Rose, 
but such varieties as Mme. Laurette Messimy 
approach very nearly, if not quite, the Tea- 
scented class. The flowers of the China Roses 
are generally small and produced in great abun- 
dance, mostly in corymbs, but not always. 
They are unequalled for masses, for edging to 
carriage drives or Rose beds, and some varie- 
ties, such as the common and Fabvier, are ex- 
ceedingly useful to plant as semi-climbers in 
front of greenhouses or low walls. Pillars of 
the vigorous kinds in sheltered spots would be 
an unfailing attraction all the summer, and, in- 
deed, almost up to Christmas Day. I am sur- 
prised these beautiful Roses are not more fre- 
quently employed in our public parks and 
gardens. Beds of them containing two or three 
hundred plants would make a grand effect if 
planted on raised mounds or slopes. I would 
certainly recommend that the plants be on 
their own roots ; this would ensure a number of 
sucker - like shoots constantly springing up 
crowned with their gorgeous blossoms. The soil 
they revel in isa rich, but rather sandy loam, 
which should be well drained either naturally or 
artificially, and, of course, renovated at intervals 
with decayed and liquid-manure. Provided the 
plants are established, they are very accommo- 
dating as regards pruning, for if we desire them 
kept very dwarf, they may be cut down like 
Osier stools ; on the other hand, if tall plants 
are required, they may be left almost untouched. 
They would be found exceedingly useful for pot 
work to embellish the conservatory ; even plants 
in 3-inch pots blossom abundantly. They also 
make capital low hedges for bordering lawn- 
tennis grounds and similar positions. The best 
varieties for this latter purpose would be the 
Common Blush, Fabvier, and Abbé Mioland. 
In severe winters the plants should be protected 
in the same manner as Tea Roses. Fir boughs 
and Fern or Bracken would be very suitable for 
this purpose. Perhapsa list of a dozen of the 
best sorts would be welcome by readers un- 
acquainted with these lovely garden Roses. I 
will place them in their order of merit, and will 
commence with 

Common Briusu.—Thig variety is so well 
known that little need be said in its praise. It 
is the freest and best of all. The colour isa 
blush-pink, shading offto crimson-pink. Suited 
either for climbing or massing. 

CRAMOISI-SUPERIEUR.—Rich velvety crimson, 
a most brilliant and lovely colour. Rather 
moderate in growth. Perhaps best suited for 
massing, edging, or pot work. 

Fasvirr.—Bright scarlet with white centre, 
semi-double and a fine vigorous grower. Well 
adapted for climbing or massing. 

Mme. Laurette Messimy.—This is a very 
opular variety, cultivated now by the thousand. 
tis of a very striking colour, which is a lovely 

cear rose, shaded with yellow. A first-rate 
bedding variety. 

QurEEN Mav.—A variety destined to become 
very popular. The colour of expanded flowers 
is a pleasing apricot tint, shaded with rose, 
whilst the buds are a lovely salmon-orange, 
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quite a new colour in China Roses. The buds 
are charming, and will gladden the hearts of 
those florists who have large quantities of sprays 
and button-holes to make up. 


Mme. Evcenr Resau. —This is a seedling 
from Mme. L. Messimy and is quite distinct 
from that beautiful variety. The colour is rosy 
crimson, suffused with golden and _ bronzy- 
yellow. I believe this will become as popular 
as the well-known Noisette l’Idéal when better 
known. 


Duke or YorK.—A beautiful Rose and pecu- 
liarly variable. The buds are pretty in shape, 
double, and of a deep carmine colour, shaded 
with white. It reminds one of the Tea Rose 
Homére, only the flowers are richer in colour 
and much better formed. 


ARCHDUKE CHARLES, — Clear rose colour, 
changing to rich crimson, very variable, and a 
first-class variety. 

DucuER —Fine pure white, very showy, and 
a most useful kind. 

LirrLe Pret (sometimes called White Pet).— 
The corymbs of flowers when cut are almost in 
every way identical with Félicité-Perpétué, an 
old-fashioned evergreen Rose. Little Pet is a 
charming Rose for pot work, and would be the 
ideal Rose to plant ona grave. It is very dwarf 
and free-flowering. 

Rep Pret.—A good companion to the latter 
variety. It is of a rich crimson, changing in 
autumn to blackish-maroon. 

Asse Mronanp.—Reddish-purple in colour 
and of a fine vigorous habit. AMATEDR. 


ROSES ON WALLS. 


Many of our best Roses in the open would no 
doubt be still finer if grown on walls, and, con- 
sidering the extreme beauty, exquisite fragrance, 
and commercial value of the flowers, it is 
surprising that so few are grown in this manner. 
I do not think there is much doubt that in cases 
where Peaches, Apricots, etc., do not succeed 
well the wall space so occupied might be much 
more satisfactorily devoted to Roses. The 
shelter and shade of the walls would prove slike 
useful to them. The blooms would be pro- 
tected from rough winds, and also at least par- 
tially from the dashing rains and storms of hail 
that so often play havoc among the most perfect 
of the Roses in the garden. The plants them- 
selves can also easily be rendered safe from 
frosts when so treated, protection during severe 
weather in winter being then a comparatively 
easy matter. In the case of the majority of the 
magnificent family of Hybrid Perpetuals, the 
mere shelter of a wall would suffice to carry 
them safely through the most severe winters ; 
while, as to more tender varieties, what 
more simple and easy than to _ protect 
them with boughs, nets, or canvas, as 
we commonly do now in the case of fruit- 
trees? By clothing both sides of our walls with 
Roses a great deal could be done to prolong the 
blooming season. On the northern and on the 
eastern sides most fresh and fragrant Roses 
might be gathered in the end of July and 
through the major part of August. Thus, by 
the time the plants on the eastern side of the 
wall had finished flowering, the Roses on the 
southern face of the wall might be yielding their 
second harvest of bloom, so that by the simple 
expedient of clothing both sides of a wall with 
the same or different varieties very much might 
be done to make the Rose harvest continuous 
from May to November, instead of intermittent, 
as is generally the case. Not only this, but 
during hot, dry weather Roses full of freshness, 
sap, and sweetness might be cut from the shady 
side of walls as superior, in fact, as cheese to 
chalk in all those qualities that give value to 
the Rose, such as form, substance, size, and 
fragrance, to those gathered from the sunny 
sides of walls, or dwarfs or standards in the 
open that have had to hold their own as best 
they can against withering droughts, etc., and 
the continued glare of strong sunshine. Of 
course, Roses on walls would need good root- 
runs; but in cases of clearing off worn-out fruit- 
trees and the substitution of Roses, the old 
borders, if in good heart, with a liberal dressing 
of manure, would, generally speaking, be found 
sufficient. The southern side of the walls should 
be devoted to the Teas, as they are more tender, 
and the northern side to Gloire de Dijon and the 
vigorous Hybrid Perpetuals. Bibs 
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TWELVE GOOD YELLOW TEA ROSES. 


YELLOW in Tea Roses seems to be the popular 
colour, in addition to which the plants are, as a 
rule, of stronger constitution than those bear- 
ing mixed-coloured flowers. More yellow than 
mixed coloured Teas by far appear in florists’ 
windows, and in going through any large 
market-grower’s establishment one cannot but 
be struck with the predominance of yellow 
varieties. I am not depreciating the many 
beautiful forms other than yellow; I admire 
them as much as anyone; but for the guidance 
of those who, as producers, are obliged to study 
fashion in flowers, I givea list of varieties which 
will be found to give satisfaction either for 
growing in pots or for planting out in borders in 
ordinary Rose houses. 

AMAZONE is a capital Rose, and having rather 
elongated buds, will be found most useful for 
bouquet work when half expanded. 

ComTEssE DENADAILLAG, a charming variety, 
is really one of the best of the section, its fine 
full flowers of apricot shade being very impos- 
ing. Its vigorous growth is also a point in its 
favour, and I have found it a most excellent 
forcing Rose, although, of course, its brilliancy 
is somewhat reduced under such conditions. 
Comtesse de Nadaillac should be included in 
every collection, however small. 

EToiE DE Lyon is a most useful Rese, being 
of fairly free growth, and yielding its sulphur- 
coloured flowers, which are bright yellow in the 
centre, in profusion. Another free bloomer of 
the pale yellow section, and one which has held 
its own for a good many years, is 

IsABELLA Sprunt. I cannot say much in its 
favour as a forcer, but no fault can be found 
with it when planted out and allowed to come 
on gradually. 

LA Bouse p’OR is another of the same type, 
but yellower in the centre, the blooms under 
good cultivation being very full and fine. 

Mme. Fatcot, a rich orange-coloured Rose, 
is very useful if taken in the bud state, 
although it quickly collapses after reaching the 
half-expanded state. One of the most beautiful 
Roses amongst yellow Teas is 

Mme. Hosts, large, full, and of a brilliant 
yellow shade. Itsconstitution is good. A useful 
Rose, the colour of which would, perhips, be 
termed by some more salmon than yellow, is 
Mme. Trifle; this is a seedling from Gloire de 
Dijon, which it to some extent resembles in 
freedom of growth and blooming. 

MerpEA, a handsome, full lemon-yellow canary- 
centred flower, is another reliable Rose of 
vigorous growth, and worthy of a place in 
limited collections. The bloom is extra large 
even when in the bud state. 

Perun pu Lyon, deep yellow, often changing 
to apricot with age, is a Rose which will take a 
lot of beating by any other of the same colour, 
and one which ia vigour of growth is surpassed 
by none. This is a favourite with market- 
growers, which fact is of itself a pretty good 
recommendation. 

PERLE DES JARDINS, another favourite with 
market-growers, is indispensable. The flowers, 
which vary in colour from a bright straw to a 
deep yellow, are produced in great numbers on 
the many stout growths the plant annually 
makes. There is now a climbing form, a sport 
from the original, and most useful for training 
over walls in conservatories, or for covering south 
and west walls. 

Princess BEATRICE, a pale yellow flower, the 
edges of the petals slightly coloured with rose, 
blooms very large and full, and growth vigorous, 
and Sunset, an apricot-coloured variety of great 
merit, also a very free bloomer, complete the 
list. L. 





Deformed Rose-flowers. —‘‘L. HE.” 
encloses some Rose-bloom2, and will be much 
obliged if the Editor of GARDENING can inform 
her why the flowers are so deformed? It isa 
dwarf bush and covered with flowers, but they 
are all mal-formed, and ‘'L. EH.” knows no 
reason to account for it. Any rules for its 
treatment will be gratefully received. 

* * We do not know the name of your Rose, 
but think it is one of the wretched seedlings 
French growers send over here at a ridiculously 
low figure. They are the cast-offs of their seed- 
ling beds, and dear at any price. Weather and 
culture generally would not account for the 
condition yours arein. Burn them, and replace 
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with such as General Jacqueminot, Duke of 2 Outdoor Garden, 
Edinburgh, Duke of Connaught, Charles GARDHN WORK. The ode eA ig at Ryser yeti hari 
, rine } f now. o the Briers first—the Manetitis can wait; bu 
Lefebvre, Prince C. de Rohan, and Dupuy standard Briers, if the bark gets hard and tight, will take 
Jamain, if you want good dark-red Roses. a good deal of loosening. It isa good plan to mulch the 
standard Briers ; it brings them into condition and helps 
the union. Where only a few Briers have to be treated, 
& good soaking of water during a dry time will be a good 
preparation for budding. Place the buds as low down as 
possible, and bud with sufficient firmness to keep out the 
air, but loosen the ties as soon as the union is complete. 
Ornamental shrubs and trees may be budded as soon as 
the bark is in condition. Acer Negundo variegatum and 
other things are usually budded at this season or shortly. 
In layering Carnations a couple of inches of sandy compost 
round each will expedite roots, and the sooner the roots 
form the stronger the plants willbe. Pink pipings or cut- 
tings are in good condition for rooting now; make up a 
bed of light rich sandy soil in a shady position. We strike 
ours on the north side of a low wall, and tberefore very 
little shading is required. The cuttings must never be 
permitted to getdry. Other hardy things, such as Phloxes 
Coreopsis grandiflora, etc , will root quickly now. 


Fruit Garden. 


Red-spider on Peaches and Vines under glass is a nasty 
pest, and is easier prevented than cured. Preventive 
measures consist, in the first place, in always maintaining 
a genial atmosphere, freely ventilated. A badly-ventilated 
house means soft foliage, which soon falls a prey to red- 
spider. Peaches should have a free circulation, and this 
cannot be carried on without front ventilation, but this 
front ventilation must be given in such a manner as to 
avoid cold draughts early in the season. When the days 
are warm and calm too much air cannot be given, and by 
closing early and saturating the atmosphere the red-spider 
will have an uncomfortable time, if any are present. 
Sulphur on the pipes and in the whitewash on the walla 
has a beneficial effect in fruit-houses generally as an anti- 
dote to both red-spider and mildew. Now is the time to 
feed Vines with roots inside with liquid-manure and rich 
top-dressings. Buried in the border, rich substances may 
do, but on the surface inside the house the roots will be 
attracted upwards, and the wood and fruit will feel the 
benefit of it. Place the early Strawberry runners in the 
fruiting-pots ; 6-inch pots are best. Get the pots full of 
healthy roots and disbud to one crown. 

















































Oonservatory. 
Out down Show and Fancy Pelargoniums, and put in 


: the healthiest tops as cuttings to increase stock. They 
Cutting back a Niphetos Rose —I may either be inserted singly in small pots or half-a-dozen 


have a Niphetos Rose climbi ag up the back of a | cuttings round the sides of 5-inch pots. They strike freely 
cool greenhouse. It commenced ering the | in sandy loam, with a little leaf-mould and sand added. A 


Lene, . : hele . little silver-sand should be placed on the top. The best 
beginning of last April, and is flow ering a little place for the cuttings isa cold-frame, ventilated for an 
still. It has grown very much during the last | hour or so in the morning. Fuchsias for early flowering 


month, and I am afraid it will break the glass | should be struck during this month or early in August, and 
ia the roof of the house. Would you kindly be kept growing all winter in a warm-house near the glass, 


fie an 5 “| and never allowed to get pot-bound til] th in the 
tell me if it would injure the plant to cut it flowering pots. Nice little lasts aovred write biopm may 
down now, or ought [ to wait until the autumn? | be had in 5-inch pots. Young plants have a better 


Please let me know in GARDENING what would | #Ppearance than cut-backs, the growth being so fresh and 


3 Sy Eee . the flowers larger. Tuberous Begonias will now be at 
be the time to cut it back.—Epiru. their best, and pot-bound plants should be helped with 
te Thin out the wood now and go get more | clear, weak liquid-manure. The earliest Lilies of the 


strength and air among that left. Do not | Jancifolium section will now be opening their blossoms. 


: This is a most useful family for the conservatory, as a part 
cut down the long rods of this summer’s growth | of the stock may be plunged outside and kept back for 
more than you can help. We presume you have | late blooming. L. auratum will be in good condition, but 
the climbing variety of Niphetos, and this 


the odour of the blossoms it many plants are in bloom will 
blooms best upon rods grown in the same way be too powerful for some constitutions: but the Lily does 
as frequently advised for Maréchal Niel. 


well plunged outside among Rhododendrons. Large plants 
of Aloes, Dracwnas, and the hardiest Palms may be placed 

Rose budding.—After drawing the soil 
away, and placing the Rose-bud in the Manetti 


on the lawn in sheltered nooks. Brugmansias also 
flower well outside, but must be well supplied with water, 

and seedling Brier-stock, shall I bring the soil 

over the bud again or leave it exposed ?—J. 


liquid-manure being given occasionally. Agapanthuses 
will be better outside now, and large plants in tubs are 
WILFORD. 
* * 


ornamental anywhere. Oranges and Myrtles are among 
»" Leave the bud exposed. Next spring, 


the useful decorative subjects in summer. The double- 

blossomed Myrtle is now very fresh and charmingly 
fragrant. 

when young growth has commenced, draw the 

soil around the maiden Rose once more, not 

sooner. 


Making liquid-manurea for Roses.— 
How much guano to the gallon should be used 
for making liquid-manure for exhibition Reses, 


and which is the bast guano to use?—T. B 
aks ‘s house they will soon find the Crotons and ruin the plants 
»” Use Peruvian guano at the rate of one] jn avery short time. Leaf-cuttings of that pretty blue- 


ounce to a gallon of water. A free use of sucha flowered African plant Saintpaulia ionantha will strike 
weak stimulant is far safer and more beneficial et bale ee propagating Spine, eae ane fawexe 
than using it stronger. ree. y 1n o-1nc. po 8, an make @& useful a 1tion to e 


drawing-room table-plants in autumn and winter. Amon 
flowering plants now Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, an 
Roses not expanding.—Inclosed find Achimenes should find a place, being easy to manage and 
two half-expanded Roses. The whole of the very effective. Gesneras for winter-flowering will now be 
buds on two trees are similarly affected—i e., | starting freely, and should be planted in pans and grown 
they seem incapable of expanding. Other trees 
in the same border are expanding properly, but 


in a low warm-pit or house, shaded from hot sun. Fires 
will still be necessary on cold nights, but may be allowei 
these two trees seem to be hopeless, What is 
the cause and remedy ?—L, K. 


to go out on bright mornings. Give liquid-manure to 
Allamandas coming into flower, and if trained on balloon- 
shaped wire trainers tie the younz shoots in as soon as the 

*,” Extremes of temperature have nipped the 
buds sent. This is more noticeable with varieties 
of a very double flower, and which are naturally 


flower buds are visible. Night temperature now 65 degs, 
to 68 degs. Where a number of Eucharis Lilies are grown 
much longer in opening. You can do nothing 
with them. Many will open fairly well, if not 


there will be plants in various stages—some resting and 
worse than those sent. 




























Stove. 

To get colour in Crotons and Dracwnas they must have 
light, but not exposed to bright sunshine. A roller-blind 
that can be run down when the sun is bright from, say, 
ll a.m. to 3 p.m, willsupply all that is needful. At other 
times let the plants have all the light possible. Young 
plants of the long, narrow-leaved section are among the 
best dinner-table plants, and a stock of young plants 
should be kept for this purpose by striking a few cuttings 
annually. If thrips are allowed to get a footing in the 


Vegetable Garden, 

Oucumbers under glass must have frequent attention in 
thinning and pinching the growth, especially when the 
non-ventilating system is adopted, and as fast as young 
roots come to the surface cover them with sweet, rich 
compost. Good loam, free from wireworms, and old 
manure in equal parts are suitable, and this same kind of 
top-dressing will suit Tomatoes when the fruits are set. 
Mulch and water Oauliflowers, Globe Artichokes, and Peas. 
Finish thinning Beet and any other crop in a@ crowded 
condition. Plant late Cauliflowers; Veitch’s Autumn 
Self-protecting Broccoli is indispensable for November and 
December and later. Sow early Peas in a sunny spot, as 
Peas will not swell up well after August uoless the sun 
shines fully upon them. Sow . fo hardy Lettuce for 
autumn use; Bath Cos is a good old favourite sort for 
winter. Sow again end of month and again early in August. 
Plant out Manchester Prize and Sutton’s Sulham Celery. 
Tom Thumb Savoys, planted 10 inches apart, will be found 
very useful. Sow a few Dwarf French Baans on a warm 
border. Plant out Endive and sow for later use. Keep 
down weeds. E Hoppay. 


others coming on. Liquid-manure will be a good help to 
them when the spikes are starting. 


Hard-wooded Plants Outside 


must have careful attention in the matter of waterin : 
The plants should be examined every evening, and their 
condition tested by rapping the pot. A further look round 
should be given in the forenoon of each bright day, as a 
plant permitted to get dust dry is very apt to go off after- 
wards, even when it survives for the time being. 





Rose-buds misshapen. —Will you kindly let 
me know in your next issue the cause of the misshapen 
buds enclosed? Nearly all my Pride of Waltham and 
S M Rodocinachi display this defect. I prune close, 
disbud, and liquid manure well. I also enclose a few 
leaves. Please tell me how to identify the creature that 
does the mischief? I have never found one at work.— 
W. R Lysaaur. 

*.* Your Rose-trees are pierced and eaten by one of the 
night-feediny weevils—a smail, beetle-like insect. It is 
almost imposiisle to check them, and they are more 
prevalent than usual this season. Buds of S. N. 
Lhodocanachi and Pride of Waltham, also others of the 
same class, are much subject to the deformity yours are 
suffering from. You cannot help them in any way. 
Later, however, flowers will be free. 


THH OOMING WHHEIE’S WORK, 


Extracts from a Gurden Diary. 


July 12.h —Busy budding standard Briers; shall not 
shorten back till autumn, then only partially. Tied 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, etc. Bamboo canes are ser- 
viceable stakes for many things, being neat and lasting. 
Layered Carnations ; a little gritty compost was placed 
round each plant, into which the layers were pegged. 
Pegs made from 16-gauge wire were used; a stem of wire 
costing about 3s. will cut up into many thousands of 

ees. 

* hing 13th.—Sowed Dwarf French Beans of an early kind 
on south border. Madea last sowing of early Chelsea Gem 
Peas, Sowed Bath Cos Lettuce and green curled Endive. 
Mulched rows of Celery and Celeriac with Moss-litter- 
manure to save watering. Potted Royal Sovereign and 
other Strawberries for forcing. Shcr.ened back young 
shoots of Plums on walls. Top-dressed and pegged out 
main-shoots of Melons. Planted another frame of late 
Melons. 

July 14*h.—Wrapped paper round early Celery to blanch. 
Potted on Cyclamens and placed in cold-frame Planted 
out a lot of seedling Begonias in nursery bed. Cut down 
Fuchsias to make young shoots for cutting. Placed 
Camellias in shady spot outside. Picked seed-pods from 
Rhododendrons. Gathered seeds from a good strain of 
Pansies; shall sow atonce. Pricked out more Wallflowers. 
Planted out Autumn Giant Oauliflower, curled Kale, and 
other winter stuff. 

July 15th.—Sowed Ellam’s Early and Enfield Market 
Cabbages. Shall sow again later; we always make two 
sowings. Watered inside borders of late vinery and Peach- 
house with liquid-manure. Removed a few leaves from 
several trees of Waterloo Peaches on south wall to expose 
fruits, which are now ripening ; in most instances thrust- 
ing the leaves on one side will do. Sowed Machett 
Mignonetite in 3-inch pots for autumn biooming. 

July 16th.—Mulched Peas coming into blossom. 
Finished the preparation of ground for Strawberries, 
Pinched off the blossoms from Vicomtesse Strawberries, 
which were planted out after forcing ; we want the fruit 
later. Regulated climbers in conservatory. Turned out 
plants not now effective, and filled in with specimen Ferns, 
etc , from warm-houses. : : 

July 17th.—Potted off Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias. 
Sowed Cucumbers for autumn bearing. Thinned and 
trained Tomatoes; mulched with Moss-litter-manure. 
Sowed Herbaceous Calceolarias. Put in cuttings of Ole- 
anders. Trained Olematis and other climbers on walls. 
Planted out more winter greens. 


Chrysanthemums 
are now for the most part in the flowering-pots and grow- 
ing freely. The plants must be well staked, and the tops 
of the stake secured to wire to prevent the wind blowing 
them over. No crowding should be permitted, and all 
side-shoots and premature flower-buds removed. 


Orchard-house, 

Both trees in pots and also those planted out will be 
better mulched now, and, in addition, liquid-manure 
should be given, as Peaches especially will take a good 
deal of nourishment up till the time the plants begin to 
colour. Use the syringe freely in the afternoon during the 
time the fruits are swelling, closing the house entirely at 
4 o'clock, as this treatment swells the fruit to a large siz3 ; 
but give an inch or g0 of air about 8 o’clock in the evening, 
and increase the ventilation not later than 6 a.m. on 
bright mornings. Neither Peaches nor Plums throw many 
strong shoots when they fairly settle down to bearing; but 
strong shoots of young trees should be pinched, or in some 


cases, if they are likely to disorganise growth, cut clean 
out, 


Carious Rose-bloom.—I enclose herewith a bloom 
from climbing Rose-tree with a bud growing through the 
centre, as I think it might interest your readers. I shall 
be glad to hear if this phenomenon ‘ig a common one ?— 
Wa A. 

*,* A curious malformation. We have, however, seen 
it before. 


Brown spots on Rose-leaves (G. S.) —The 
specimens were far too shrivelled for us to recognise the 
variety, but probably itis more tender than the others you 
possess, and thus was affected by the very changeable 
weather of late May and early June. Young growths now 
forming will most likely do well and flower satisfactorily. 


Rose-leaves spotted (A. J. B. and Jules Mar- 
gottvn).— Your leaves are sp tted with the early stage of 
the Orange fungus. You can neither cure nor remedy. 
Fortunately, the disease often disappears as suddenly as it 
came, and, although the leaves fail, the plant is not 
much affected, because the leaves are generally more or 
less matured and ripened. 


Rose leaf curling (J. W. J.).—Your plants are 
sufferlng from the crippling effects of changeable weather. 
We have noticed it more than usual this season. Pick off 
the affected leaves. Your plants will not suffer to any 
appreciable etent.. Why did you pack green Rose-leaves 
la a dry, ashy soil ? 


Late Grapes. 


The thinning should now be pretty well finished. All 
small, imperfectly-fertilised berries can be identified now 
andcutout Those kinds which are subject to scalding will 
require careful management, especially as regards ventila- 
tion. It is a good plan to keep a littie heat in the pipes 
and a little ventilation on all night to prevent all deposits 
of moisture, The foliage, also, must be ample, and in the 
case of Lady Downes, which is sometimes given to scalding, 
the laterals should not be too severely pinched back till the 
dangerous period is over. 


Window Gardening. 

Campanulas, blue and white, in several varieties are 
pretty now suspended in cottage-windows. 0. isophylla, 
white and blue, are free-growing and flowering varieties, 
and ©. garganica is a charming, slender-growing species 
suitable for basket work. Harrison’s Musk makes a pretty 
basket-plant for ashady window. Good forms of Tuberous 
Begonias and Zonal Pelargoniumsare very bright now, and 
as foils such charming old plants as Lady Plymouth and 
other fragrant-leaved “ Geraniums ” are desirable. 


Roses not opening well (Edgar Roebuck),—You 
are frowing a very inferior variety of Roses Select such 
as the following half-dozen, and you will not be troubled 
with such wretched specimens as those sent: General 
Jucqueminot, dark red; Prince O. de Rohan, maroon; 
Boule de Neige, white; Marie Van Houtte, yellow; Mra. 
John Laing, pink; and William Allen Richardson, deep 
orange and apricot, 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
resulta. 
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RULES FOR OORRHSPONDHNTS. 


Qaestions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Ganpunine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, sone addressed to the Knrror of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
aildition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Corres: nte should bear 
tn mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
ta the issue immediately folowing the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

gaunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Importantto Querists.—Corres ents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries wre received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 


998—Bankinia Galpini.—Some seeds from the 
Baberton district of the Transvaal have started with mein 
a hot-frame. What is the nature of this plant, and does it 
flower? Kindly advise as to treatment. Will it succeed 
out-of-doors ?—STIRLINGSHIRE. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


999—Arabis sickly (Quesitor).—Perhaps the soil 
is kept too wet, causing stagnation about the roots, which 
would be sufficient to account for the state of the leaves 
sent. Ifthe plant is exposed to yas the leaves would suffer 
somewhat. 


1000—Obtaining Opium (J. D. M. S.).—Opium is 
obtained by cutting or scratching the capsules when they 
are nearly full grown, but still green. The juice then 
exudes and soon hardens, and is scraped off and formed 
into balls.—G. 8. 8. 


1001—Tomato-plants falling (J. M. M.).—The 
plants have either received a check by drought at the 
roots, or they are being too highly fed, causing the bud; to 
drop. Do not give stimulative food until several clusters 
of fruit are swelling. 


1002—Canterbury Bells changing colour 
(Tom).—We cannot understand your Canterbury Bells 
changing colour in this way. Are you quite sure it is the 
same plants that bore pink blossoms that are now carrying 
flowers of a pure white? 


1003—Cauliflowers diseased (W. A. Jones).— 
The roots of the Cauliflowers are, no doubt, destroyed by 
grubs or by “‘ clubbing,” which is a disease all too familiar 
in some places. If they are badly infested nothing will 
save them. Lime dug in about the roots is the best 
remedy. 

100t-Making Tobacco-water (W. 7’. M.).—An 
ounce of common Tobacco will make a gallon of liquor of 
good strength. Place the Tobacco in a piece of muslin or 
thin canvas, and let it soak in the water, which should be 
hot to begin with, for a few hours, squeezing the Tobacco 
occasionally to extract the juice. 


1005—-Mushrooms in saw-pit (Z#. B.).—Manure 
7 inches deep is not sufficient to retain the necessary heat 
to enable the spawn to run properly and produce Mush- 
rooms. At the least it should be double the depth. The 
manure ought to maintain a temperature of 60 degs. for at 
least a month after the spawn is inserted. 


1003—-Turnips unsatisfactory (W. A. Jones).— 
The Turnip-leaves are perforated by a small fly so 
destructive to this root at some seasons. If they are not 
too much riddled the roots will grow out of harm’s way. 
Before any signs of the fly is apparent it is a good plan to 
sprinkle the leaves when wet with soot and dry ashes 
mixed. 

1007—Spanish and English Iris (/. 7. W.) — 
There is no occasion to lift the roots of Spanish or English 
Irises in the winter. You might mulch the soil about 
them in November with half-decayed horse-manure. This 
will not only act as a protection from severe frost, but it 
will enrich the soil for the following season’s growth and 
blossom. 


1008—T'ree-Fern stumps (Ztelka).—Apply to such 
large growers of specimen stove plants as Mr. Oypher, of 
Cheltenham; Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea; or 
Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensington. We do not 
know of any firm making a speciality of supplying these. 
They are mostly obtained from dead plants in private 
establishments. 


1009—Petunias as window plants (P.).— 
Yes, these make excellent wiadow plants, and are very 
showy, especially the flaked varieties, both single and 
double, To have them stocky and short-jointed, they 
should be grown out-of-doors, fully exposed to the sun, 
and be stopped frequently to induce them to break back 
freely and form bushy specimens. 


1010-Mignonette dying (C. G. Warrender).— 
Some insect, no doubt, is eating the roots, causing the 
plants to die off in this way. Sprinkle soot on the soil 
about the plants, pricking it into the soil a couple of 
inches deep with a pointed stick. If rain does not follow 
within a few days well water the plants with the object of 
washing the soot down to the roots, 


1011—Tender Cucumbers (A.).—It is hardly too 
much to say that in nine cases out of ten Cucumbers are 
not cut until they are a long way past their best. Two- 
thirds grown is about the best size for Cucumbers. 
Beyond that stage they deteriorate. The earlier the fruit 
is cut after it attains a fair size the more will be produced, 
and the longer the plants will continue in bearing. 


1012-Frame Cucumbers turning yellow 
(Young Beginner) —Do you fertilise the fruit? It is 
necessary to pick off a male or ‘‘ false blossom ”—7.¢., one 
without the young Cucumber below it, and convey the 
ollen to the fruit-bearing or female blossom. Unless 
ertilised artificially or by bees and other insects, you will 
find the young fruits die off in the manner you describe. 


1013—Blight on fruit trees (H.).—Anything that 
cleanses the young growth from filth and insects is 
beneficial to a fruit-tree, and washings of soap-suds and 
water are very useful if employed in time; but it does 
not follow that a solution of soda will be equally so, as 
if given too strong it will be hurtful. Try it on a branch 
or two first, and regulate the strength by the effect 
observed. 


1014—Plants for a vinery (YX.).— Neither 
Cucumbers nor Vegetable Marrows would succeed under 
the Vines. You could grow some of the hardier kinds of 
Ferns; also Camellias, Cytisus, Coronillas, and similar 
plants which flower in spring, and which can be placed 
outside before the Vines offer them too much shade. Cal- 
ceolarias, Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc, might be kept 
in the vinery during winter. 

1015—Barked Apple-trees (4.).—We think that 
the Apple-trees will probably die. The only thing that 
can be done is to cover the wounded parts with something 
to keep the air out until new bark can be formed; but if 
the inner bark is gone, even this will not avail. A paste 
made up of clay and cow-manure and placed over the 
wounds may be useful This must be secured round the 
stems of the trees by some old sacking or carpet bound 
with string. 

1016—Ferns on old walls(F.).—If small plants are 
obtained in spring and planted between the stones or 
bricks with a little soil, they would soon become estab- 
lished, and speedily form a perfect wall fernery ; or spores 
might be sown with every prospect of success. Walls 
shaded from the hot sun of summer are best suited to 
this pvrpose, and at the foot of sucha wall a rock garden 
might be made, which could also be planted with Ferns or 
alpine plants. 


1017—Celery insect-infested (W. A. Jones).— 
The plants are no doubt attacked by the Celery-fly,common 
enough in some seasons. The eggs are deposited between 
the two skins of the leaf; as they mature a maggot that 
works its way under the skin will be perceptible. These 
should be killed by squeezing the part with the finger and 
thumb, or pick them out with the point of a knife. The 
plants ought to be put out at once, or the check of removal 
will do harm. 


1018—Unhealthy Cucumbers (J.).—The Cucum- 
ber-plants are affected with a fungoid disease for which 
there is no remedy at all reliable. The best way is to clear 
the whole lot out, soil and all, and cleanse the house by 
washing and whitewashing the walls with hot limewash. 
Replant in fresh turfy coil, and obtain plants from a source 
entirely free from disease, if possible, This Cucumber 
disease is very difficult to cope with, and half measures are 
generally useless. 


1019—Tomato diseased (Subscriber). —The Tomato- 
plant is infested with the fungus Perenospora infestans, so 
destructive to Tomatoes. Pull up the three plants so 
affected, carefully examine the rest, and if any leaves show 
signs, cut them off and burn them at once. Keep the 
house warmer for a time, yet with air on at the same time. 
Keep the soil drier, also, and sprinkle this and the plants 
near the diseased ones with flowers of sulphur, which does 
much to check the spread of the disease. 


1020—Lilies unsatisfactory (B.).—The blooms 
were small and misshapen. The cause may be owing to 
cultural defects, or it may be caused by the inferior 
quality of the bulbs. The latter is very often the case. 
Good priced bulbs from a reliable house as a rule give 
satisfactory blossoms. We do not advise the purchase of 
bulbs purely on account of their being cheap. Giving no 
air to the greenhouse certainly is a mistake in the culti- 
Mpa of any plant; especially is it wrong with flowering 
plants. 


1021—Rock-plants under trees (U.).—We fear 
that little besides Ferns would do satisfactorily in the dense 
shade of a Beech-tree. Many plants grow more freely in 
partial shade than when exposed to the full sunlight ; but 
the foliage of the Beech is so thick that flowering plants 
cannot live under it. London Pride, Saxifrage, and the 
various kinds of Periwinkles might betried. The situation 
is, however, suitable for most kinds of hardy Ferns, and 
we think that the best plan would be to devote it to their 
culture. 


1022—Unhealthy Vine-leaves (S.).—The Vine- 
leaves sent were badly affected with ‘‘ warts” on their 
undersides. They are injurious to the leaves, no doubt, 
This affection may be, and generally is, caused by a too 
close, warm, and moist an atmosphere in the vinery. See 
that the roots are in good working order, and maintain a 
well ventilated and moderately moist atmosphere in the 
vinery. The lateral shoots may be allowed to grow away 
niche to encourage a free root-action, and do not ove rcrop 

e Vines 


_1023—Propagating Pinks (D_).—Now is the best 
time to propagate Pinks from pipings. The smallest 
growths strike most freely, and if the weather is dull and 
showery at the time they are taken off they may be putin 
in a shady position quite in the open ground. It is rather 
more difficult to propagate the Pink in the south of this 
country than in the vorth, and in dry, sunny weather it is 
best to place the pipings in boxes and to strike them on a 
very mild hot-bed. They must be shaded from the sun 
until roots are formed. 


1024—Peach-leaves diseased (R,).—The Peach- 
leaves sent are not diseased, but are very badly affected 
with red-spider, which is generally caused by too warm 
and dry an atmosphere in the house. The trees should 
have been well syringed with clean soft water morning 
and evening, taking care to well wet the undersides of the 
foliage. Also the roots should be kept well supplied with 
moisture, not merely (as is often done) damping the 


surface of the soil, but giving sufficient to thoroughly 
soak the whole body of the earth. Examine the roots 
now, and if dry give them a thorough soaking of water 
at once, and keep them moist afterwards. Also well wash 
the Peach-trees frequently with the garden-engine or 
syringe. The house should be freely ventilated, both day 
and night. 


1025—Phloxes in pots (£).—These are excellent 
when grown in pots for conservatory decoration, and they 
must now be well attended to in order to have them very 
strong at the time of flowering. The Phlox is a gross 
feeder, and will absorb with great benefit an enormous 
quantity of rich stimulants, which should be supplied 
either in the way of surface-dressing or clear manure- 
water, not too strong. Tie the growths to stout sticks ag 
they advance, and place the plants where they can obtain 
plenty of light and air. 


1023 — Best Ivy -leaved Pelargoniums 
(E. M. A). —In addition to the three you have, the following 
are deserving of cultivation : Beauty of Castle Hill, rich 
rose, shaded salmon ; Oharles Grad, satiny-magenta ; Cor- 
den’s Glory, bright scarlet ; Edouard Charton, bluish-lilac ; 
Isidore Feral, light rose; Laplace, crimson-lake; Mme. 
Orousse, delicate rose ; Robert Owen, rose-cerise ; Ryecroft 
Surprise, salmon-pink ; Mme. Emilie Galle, pure white; 
and M. Henri Pache, dark red. The above are all double- 
flowered. 


1027—Muscat Grapes shanking (4.).—From 
the description given no doubt the Grapes are affected 
with the disease called ‘‘shanking.” This is frequently 
caused by overcropping. or the roots have got down intoa 
cold and ungenial soil. Sometimes, too, overdryness at the 
roots will cause it, and so will a bad attack of red-spider 
or defective ventilation ; in fact, anything that has a ten- 
dency to check the healthy growth of the Vines is liable to 
induce ‘‘ shanking.” How have these Vines been treated 
generally, and are they very heavily cropped ? 


1028—Variegated Indian Corn (Jnquirer).— 
Are you certain the variety you saw growing 2 feet highis 
Zea japonica, as there are dwarf-growing sorts of the Zea 
family? Zea gracillima grows 2 feet high, is much 
variegated, has narrower leaves, and which are more 
drooping than Z. japonica. Slitting the stem just above 
the soil by pushing a sharp knife clean through the stem 
in an upright direction might check the growth some- 
what. Planting in poor soil would induce a sturdy growth, 
and would be a safe way of dwarfing the growth. 


1029—Creepers for house (Bunjo).—The Ivy is a 
very hungry feeder, and few subjects will have a chance 
in connection with it. You could plant a variegated form 
and get more colour. Clematises of the Jackmani 
section would grow if properly fed, and would give a change 
of colour. Smith’s Snow White is a beautiful foil to the 
deep purple of the old Jackmani, and similar in growth. 
The Azaleas, Lilies, and Rhododendrons will be better if a 
little peat or light leaf-soil can be added: but all the 
subjects you name will grow in a rich and not too stiff 
soil. 


1030— Strawberries unsatisfactory (Jn- 
quirer).—The insect attacking the Strawberries you 
mention is very common this season owing to the showery 
weather experienced. There is no remedy for this year’s 
crop. Another year you might sprinkle soot on the soil 
before the straw is put under the fruit for the purpose of 
keeping them clean. The green-fly inside the mass of 
“cuckoo spittle,” so commonly seen at this season, is the 
young of the froth-fly or frog-hopper. At the end of July 
it leaves its skin and comes forth the perfect insect. But 
little harm is done by this insect. 


1031-Moving Asparagus (A4).—As the Asparagus- 
plants were only set out Jast March, it will do them but 
little, if any, harm to move them again now. Open out 
trenches 6 inches or 8 inches deep, and wide enough to 
contain the roots when laid out straight, Let the trenches 
be 3 feet apart, and the plants 18 inches apart in them ; 
cover the crown of the roots about 1 inch in depth with 
soil, water them well, and mulch at once with manure. 
In the course of two or three years every alternate plant 
should be taken out, leaving the permanent ones 3 feet 
apart. 


1032—Vines not fruiting (F.).—Keep the growth 
of the Vines thin to secure well-ripened wood. This 
matter is often neglected by amateurs; but it is a most 
essential point in Grape culture. Probably, also, the roots 
are toodeep. If they could be carefully lifted early in 
September and brought nearer the surface, fruitfulness 
would no doubt be again obtained. When the lifting is 
done the house should be shaded until the roots are active 
again. Turfy-loam, crushed bones, and some old mortar 
rubbish would be excellent for the new border, and the 
drainage should be made good. 


1033—Sowing Parsley, etc. (C.) —A little Parsley 
should now be sown on well-prepared, rich ground. Sow 
in rows 15 inches apart. This will not be disposed to run 
to seed so soon in the spring as that which was put in 
earlier. Thin out the early-sown plants, leaving them 
9 inches or 10 inches asunder. If this is attended to in 
time, there will be little to fear from canker at the root, 
which usually occurs when the plants are overcrowded. 
When Parsley is given sufficient room it can be kept 
through the winter with half the trouble and much greater 
certainty than where it is starved and weakly. 


1034—Scalded Grapes (S ).—The Grapes sent are 
badly ‘‘ scalded,” and this is generally caused through late 
or imperfect ventilation on some bright sunny morning, 
whilst the internal atmosphere of the vinery and even the 
berries are saturated with moisture. The Muscat of 
Alexandria and Lady Downes Grapes are particularly 
liable to this affection. The best way to prevent it is to 
leave some air on at the top of the house all night, and to 
keep the hot-water pipes warm to maintain the required 
temperature and produce a rather dry and lightatmosphere, 
This will prevent the accumulation of stagnant moisture 
in the air of the house and on the Grapes. 


1035—Propagating Gooseberries (F.).—These 
are easily increased by cuttings. Well-ripened shoots 
taken off early ia November, and cut toa lengtn of about 
a foot each, removing four or five of the buds at the bottom 
of each shoot, will strike root freely if inserted firmly in a 
border of sandy soil as soon as possible after they are 
made. The cuttings can be planted rather thickly 
together, say, about 6 inches from each other in the row, 
and about a foot and a half between the rows, so as to be 
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able to walk between them to destroy weeds. The soil 
should be well-trodden down around the cuttings, 50 as to 
make them quite firm in the soil. After they have 
remained 12 months in the cutting-beds they should be 
transplanted rather thinly, or to well dug and manured 
ground. 

1036—Diseased Hollyhocks (R. ).—Yes, the plants 
are very badly affected with the Hollyhock-fungus 
(Puccinia malvacearum). There is no reliable remedy for 
it, therefore the best plan is to pull up and burn the 
affected plants at once Those that do not seem to be 
attacked should, as a precaution, be washed with soapy 
water, in which a liberal proportion of flowers of sulphur 
has been dissolved. The sulphur will settle at the bottom 
of the vessel, and must be frequently stirred up when the 
water is being used. Sulphur is very effective in destroy- 
ing almost any fungus, and may this one in its very earliest 
stages; but it will not do so when established. 


1037—-Sowlng seeds of perennials (C. S. H.).— 
Sow the seeds of perennials at once in fine soil out-of-doors. 
Shade the soil with green boughs or aught else to keep it 
moist for a time to hasten the germination of the seed. 
When the plants are large enough to handle, prick them 
out in beds where all but the following may remain until 
April, when they can be planted where to flower, except 
the Hollyhock ; this should be grown in a frame and kept 
there until March. Pansies, Forget-me-nots, Sweet 
Williams, Oanterbury Bells, Wallflowers, and Arabis 
albida may be planted where they are to flower. Manure 
in the soil is all that is necessary to aid growth. 

10388—Savoys (Y.).—These are excellent winter 
greens. For bulk of crop, and where there is plenty of 
space, the old and somewhat coarse Drumhead is probably 
the best, but for ordinary garden crops the Dwarf Green 
and Early Ulm are among the best kinds, being early 
hearters, and tender and good in flavour. These kinds 
may be planted almost as closely together as the Dwarf 
York Cabbage, and they will heart though put out as late 
as the beginning or middle of August even in the north, 
but planting a month earlier enables them to produce 
larger and firmer heads. The Savoy likes liberal treatment 
as to culture, like all the rest of the Cabbage tribe. 

1039—Soot as manure (W. A. J.).—The fresher 
the liquid made from soot or any other manure where it is 
immediately dissolved the better it is. Loss of power 
must follow, as a matter of course, to some extent. No 
doubt the mixing of soot with hot water isa good way of 
preparing this stimulant, yet there must be some blocking 
of the pores of the soil by settlement of solid matter. A 
better method of employing soot in liquid form is to place 
1 bushel of soot in a bag, sinking the bag under water in 
atub. This quantity will last for three weeks or more. 
Fill the tub as required with water. The goodness of the 
soot, so to speak, is absorbed through the bag without 
having the solid. 

1040 —Plants for an empty room (B ).—-At this 
time of the year almost any of the ordinary plants that 
thrive in pots may be grown in an empty room if the light 
be good and plenty of air is given. For fine foliage have 
India-rubber-plants, green and variegated Azaleas, a green- 
house Palm or two, such as Chamerops Fortunei, a few 
greenhouse Ferns, such as Adiantum cuneatum and Pteris 
serrulata, would do; and for flowering, nothing will 
succeed better than Zonal and Nosegay Pelargoniums of 
various colours, Fuchsias, Petunias, shrubby Oalceolarias, 
Balsamg, and, indeed, any kind of greenhouse plant that 
may be in season. The measure of success attained must 
be determined by the attention given—light, air, and other 
conditions essential to plant life. 


1011—-Saving stock of Double Petunias.—I 
have some Double Petunias now in bloom which I want to 
save and increase my stock from for next season. Kindly 
briefly outline my course of treatment after the plants 
have done flowering? Heated house and propagator and 
cold-frame at command.—PETUNIA. 

*.* When the plants have done blooming cut them down 
within 4 inches of the soil. When the shoots resulting from 
this treatment are 3 inches long take them of with a sharp 
knife, cutting square across below a joint, and insert them 
in sandy soil singly in 24-inch pots. Place them in a cold- 
frame, close, and shaded from bright sun. Roots will 
quickly form. When the pots are full of roots transfer the 
plants into /,-inch pots, and pinch the point out of each 
plant when they are 4 inches high. In this way stocky 
plants will be produced that will pass safely through the 
winter on a shelf close to the glass in a greenhouse with 
the frost excluded, and will give abundance of flower next 
May and June. As growth progresses, pinch each shoot 
at 3 inches long to maintain a bushy habit of growth. If 
when cutting down the plants there are any shoots that 
have not blossomed, make these into cuttings, as a large 
number of plants will thus be obtained. 


1042—Treatment of Vines.—I have a small un- 
heated vinery 30 feet by 13 feet, in which are four old- 
established Vines, each carrying three rods. There are 
roughly speaking, about 200 bunches of Grapes ; several of 
the laterals have two bunches. Is it better to cut out one 
of these, or, not wishing to grow for show, can both 
bunches be allowed to ripen without injuring the Vine ?— 
PLYMOUTHIAN. 

** Allow one shoot to carry one bunch of fruit. Over- 
cropping is one reason of ill-finished Grapes. Too much 
strain upon the Vine prevents the berries colouring, induces 
“shanking,” and generally impairs the constitution of 
the Vines. 

1088—Antirrhinum sickly.—Will you tell me 
through GARDENING what affects my Antirrhinum? It is 
only on one plant that the flowers are crimped. These 
were from cuttings taken last year. There are no marks 
on leaves or stems.—A. R. 

*.* The Antirrhinum is affected with a disease peculiar 
to this genus that contracts the freedom of growth. Nothing 
ry cure it; pull it up and burn it, or it might spread to 
others. 


1044—Cutting leaves off Irises.—Will you kindly 
inform me if it is a good plan to cut down the leaves of the 
White [rises after tney have done blooming ?—E. WITHERS 

*.* Your query is not very definite: there are many 
White Irises. If you mean the Spanish or English 
(bulbous), leave them to decay naturally ; in fact, every 
Tris resents interference with its foliage. 
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through GARDENING, if there is any special ink to mark 
zinc labels, as I have used ordinary ink, but it does not 
last 7—F. R. F. 5 
name of your Rose is Blairi No. 2. 
the ink also. 
thinned by a very little turps, and found it lasting and 
more legible than some of the inks. 
useless, 
using the acids forming indelible ink ; but this is not so 


necessary with the Brunswick-black. 


cause of my Grapes going off like the sample I enclose? I 
have kept them moist, and gave them top air last year. I 
am told that they were just the same last year. 
here on the 20th of April this year. 
on the pipes, but that does not seem to stop the mischief. 
It is a very old vinery, and I think the reason of it is that 
the soil has never been manured.—ONE IN TROUBLE. 


their present state cannot come to perfection. The mildew, 
which is really a fungus, may have come tothe Vines 
years ago, and, until it is eradicated, will never leav2 
them. 
much mildew upon Vines. 
opening both top and bottom ventilators when the Vines 
are in bloom, or it may be the door as well at the same 
time, thus creating a draught. 
the surface and in a cold subsoil, that might cause the 
mildew. 
way to eradicate mildew from Vines is by the aid of 
flowers of sulphur. 
leaves. 
in their present state it matters not. 
water, working it into the consistency of paint, and cover 
the stems of the Vines and the hot-water pipes, which 
ought to be made hot, thus giving off the fumes from the 
sulphur. 
rather warm. 
well wash the rods with sulphur twice during the winter. 
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1045—Zine labels.—Will you please inform me, 


* * Yes; any florist supplying zinc labels can supply 
We have used Brunswick-black, slightly 


Ordinary ink is quite 
You must have the zine clear and smooth before 


1016—Grapes failing.—Can you inform me the 


I came 
I have used sulphur 


* * The Vines are badly attacked with mildew, and in 
A continual current of cold air is the cause of 
Such currents are caused by 


If the roots are far from 





The former is generally the cause. The only 
Sprinkle tt over the bunches and 
It will disfigure the berries, but as they are useless 
Mix sulphur with 





Keep the atmosphere of the vinery dry and 
When the leaves have fallen from the Vines 


1047—Pansy or Viola.—I should be much obliged 


if you will tell me what is the difference between a Pansy 
and a Viola?—A. H. 


*.* A Viola isa Pansy, wnd it is silly to call a certain 


form Viola, @ name which applies to the whole family. 
Hence there is no difference between a Pansy and a Viola, 
as the former is merely the English name of the latter. 
The name Viola should never be used—tt creates confusion. 


"he term Pansy is a good one in all ways. 


1048 —Ivy-leaved ‘“Geraniums” after 


flowering.—Should Ivy ‘‘Geraniums” be cut down 
when they have done flowering ?7—BEN-My-CHREE. 


*,* This is not absolutely necessary, but if you remove a 


few cuttings the plants will become more bushy, and you 
will also secure w stock of young plants that will be very 
useful for late flowering and throughout the winter 
months. 
growths with the object of securing a better-shaped plant. 
The Lovy-leaf ‘‘ Geranium” is a constant bloomer when in 
good health and growth. Perhaps yours are going out of 
jlower from want of a little extra stimulant. 


You may also pinch out points of flowerless 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We showld be glad tf readers would remember that we 


do not answer dries by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to forwar 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


letters to correspondents, or insert queries 


East Kent. —Hobday’s ‘‘Cottage Gardening,” price 


23. 9d., to be obtained from this office, would suit you. 
Write to the publisher.——Maccleland.—The Rey. Foster 
Melliar’s ‘‘The Book of the Rose” is about the best and 
most recent publication, and ‘‘ Rose 
Gilmour, 1s., is a cheap book for the mass of information 
contained. 
should have the last edition of Dean Hole’s ‘‘ Book about 
Roses.” 


xrowing,” by D. 


Get them through any good publisher. You 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
** Any communications respecting planta or fruits 


sest to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Enrron of GARDENING ILLUS 
TRATED, $7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—J. Hewitt.—1, Hart’s-tongue 


Fern (Scolopendrium vulgare); 2, Doodia lunulata; 4, 
Pteris, but please send fertile frond; 6, Nephrodium 
nobile ; 7, Selaginella japonica; 8 and 9, Forms of Lady 
Fern (Athyrium Filix-foomina) ; other specimens none too 
good. Those not named we should like to see fertile 
fronds of. —-E. B. N.—The flowers are Babianas, and it 
would be safer to lift the bulbs, as they are not very hardy. 
——H. Bakewell.—Maiden-hair-tree (Salisburia adianti- 


folia) ——Constant Reader, Sevenoaks.—1, Cyperus alter- 
nifolius; 2, Abutilon var. ; 3, Clerodendron Balfouri ; 5, 
Pteris serrulata cristata; 6, Adiantum concinnum. 
Calcutta.—Peach-leaved Bellflower (Campanula persici- 
folia). A. M. C.—Viper’s Bugloss (Echium vulgare). 
G. Falconer.—1, Eupatorium Weinmannianum ; 2, E 

riparium ; 3, Alonsoa incisifolia; 4, Diplacus glutinosus ; 
5, Gazania splendens; 6, Cuphea platycentra; 7, Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum; 8, Oentranthus ruber. New 

Reader, Cork.—The name of the plant is Megasea, or 
Saxifraga cordifolia. You will see a note upon and illustra- 
tion of the Dictamnusin the presentissue. New Beginner. 
—1, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 2, Retinospora pisifera aurea ; 
3, White Azalea Fielder’s White; 4, Rhododendron Rosy 
Gem.——K. Y. W.—Anchusa sempervirens ——T7’. Short- 
lands.—Alyssum montanum; perennial, requiring full 
sun.—-C. W. Kitson.—Your specimens are not very good. 
1, Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens); 2, Please send 
flower ; 3, Probably a Smilax, but too dead to ascertain 
for certain.——P. Z.—1, Aspidistra lurida variegata ; 2, 
Primula obconica; 3, Areca rubra; 4, India-rubber-plant 
(Ficus elastica); 5, Aspidistra lurida (green form).—- 
A. W. Shiiling.—Justicia carnea.——M. B., Colwal!.— 
Abutilon vexillariam.— Mrs. O. S., Hilldene.—1, Marie 
Baumann; 2, Probably La Reine; 3, Reine Marie Hen- 
riette ; 4, Quite withered ; 5, Too shattered to recognise ; 
6, Gloire de Dijon. Ethel M. Webber.—1 (Tea), Anna 
Ollivier ; 2 (Tea), Perle des Jardins ; 3 (Noisette), Céline 




















Forestier ; ¢(Noisette), Réve d’Or; 5 (Noisette), Triomphe 


de Rennes. 
but through your sending a bud and bloom of each we are 
able to say the above are correct. 
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Your names were indeed very much mixed, 


} We wish others would 
end specimen blooms in both stages.——C. A. S. M.—The 





BEES. 


MAKING ARTIFICIAL SWARMS, 


In hot seasons Bees will frequently hang in a 
cluster from the mouth of the hive for a long 
time before swarming takes place, spending 
some of the most valuable time for honey 
gathering in idleness, waiting till the queen is 
ready to go forth with them to form a new 
colony. Again, a stock is sometimes about to 
throw out a swarm when, a change in the 
weather taking place, the swarming has to be 
delayed, and, possibly, no swarming takes place 
that season. 
formed, much valuable time is saved, and the 
most made of the honey season. 
be artificially swarmed are in a bar-frame hive, 
the hive should be first moved to a fresh stand, 
and anempty hive placed on the old stand. A 
little smoke having been puffed into the full 
hive the frames are lifted one by one and the 
queen searched for ; the comb on which she is 
found is removed with the Bees and the queen 


Where artificial swarming is per- 


If the Bees to 


clinging to it, and placed in the new hive on the 

old stand, with as many more frames of brood 

combs as can bespared. The gap made in the old 

hive is closed up by drawing the frames together 

and moving the division-boards, while the new 

hive is furnished with a few frames of comb- 

foundation. The old hive being on a fresh 
stand causes many of the flying Bees to join the 

artificial swarm, now on the old stand, and add 

to its strength. In making a swarm from astraw 
skep, it is turned bottom upwards, after having 
had some smoke injected, and an empty skep 
placed over it and fixed up, by means of 
skewers, like an open lid; upon the sides of the 
lower skep being smartly rapped with the open 
hands or a stick, the Bees become alarmed and 
run up into the empty skep. A sharp look-out 
has to be kept to see that the queen goes up 
with the throng, and that a sufficient number of 
Bees are left in the old skep to cover the brood 
combs. The two skeps are then placed at equal 
distances (about 3 feet) to the right and left of 
the old stand to receive an equal number of the 
Bees returning from the fields. In cool weather, 
and when honey is not plentiful, the Bees will 
ascend much more readily if a small 
quantity of warm, thin syrup be poured over 
the combs. If this bea done about a 
quarter-of-an-hour before performing the opera- 
tion the Bees will be found in good order for 
driving. Should there be no queens in embryo 
when the swarm is taken from the old hive the 
Bees will convert worker brood into queens. 
They will select a worker grub under three days 
from the egg, remove the grubs occupying the 
two adjoining cells, take away the walls which 
separate these cells, and construct a queen cell 
around the selected grub, and feed it upon a 
superior food to that with which worker grubs are 
fed. Itisin two or three days sealed over in 
its cell, and at the end of fourteen days from the 
time that the egg was laid the grub, which under 
ordinary treatment would have become a plain 
worker Bee, now comes forth a perfect queen. 


Doe We . 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, OROHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Green Peas, to preserve for winter 
use (Mrs. Philip Hoare).—Carefully shell the 
Peas into as many bottles as you wish, rejecting 
all that are in the least discoloured, keeping to 
as near the same sizo as possible; fill the 
bottles, shaking them down as close as they will 
go—of course, not pressing them at all with 
anything, as they must not be bruised or dam- 
aged in any way. Pound some common salt as 
fine as possible, and mix 1 oz of finely-powdered 
salt with 4 oz. of soda, well pounded. Mix these 
two well together, and in each bottle put as 
much of the mixture as will fill up the necks of 
the bottles. Give them one shake to let a little 
of the salt go down among the Peas. Cover as 
quickly as you can with wet bladder, which 
must not, of course, touch the salt. Care, too, 
must be taken that the Peas are as dry as they 
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can possibly be. Let the bottles stand, just as 
you leave them when covered with the wet 
bladder, until they are as dry as possible; put 
them carefully away in a dry and dark place. 
When wanted for use, boil them in the usual 
way in boiling water, with salt, soda, and a 
generous lump of butter, just shaking off the salt 
and soda they are preserved in.—B. 

Cooking Asparagus.—A well-known 
and successful exhibitor of fine vegetables 
mentioned to me the other day that Aspara- 
gus was rarely properly cooked when sent 
to table because of the practice of submerging 
the whole of the stems in water, thus treating 
green tops and blanched bases alike. The pro- 
per way is to cook it erect, covering the 
blanched stem with water and leaving the green 
tender tips to be cooked by the steam. In that 
way it was found that the entire stem was 
completely done at the same time. How com- 
monly it is the case that whilst the tops are 
boiled to death the bases of the stems are hard 
and woody. It seems to be all a question of 
cooking.—A. D. 

Preserving vegetables.— Wouid you kindly 
inform me of an easy method to preserve vegetables, such 


as Peas, Beans, and Asparagus heads for winter use ?—O. 
GLAMIS. 


POULTRY. 


Embden Geese (Gilbran).—These birds, 
when fully grown, should be a pure white 
throughout. I should not condemn a bird of 
any kind belonging to a white breed until its 
plumage was complete, unless there is sufficient 
evidence forthcoming to place the issue beyond 
a doubt. All white-feathered birds are apt to 
sport a little, hence the necessity for exercising 
patience. At the same time, it is right to 
remark that many sellers of eggs send out 
articles which are not up to the standard, and 
it is possible that some day a disappointed 
purchaser will take the matter up in the law 
courts. One does not like to prevent any 
poultry-keeper, however humble his social posi- 
tion, from disposing of his wares to the best 
advantage, but the fact remains that a large 
number of egg-sellers undertake this work with- 
out possessing any knowledge of breeding, and too 
often their accommodation is utterly inadequate 
for the production of high-class poultry.— 
DouULTING. 


Vermin in Fowl]-house (2. )—First have 
the hen-house thoroughly cleaned out, and then 
give every part a free washing with strong 
carbolic soap-suds. Next have all the joints in 
the walls and other broken places pointed or 
filled up with cement or mortar, Give two 
dressings of whitewash on ceilings and walls, 
and when the parts are dry litter the house 
6 inches or 8 inches thick with fine ashes. 
Frequently replace the ashes and see that the 
hens get proper dust-baths and the Fowls will 
not again be troubled with vermin. We do 
not, however, approve of hens sitting in hen- 
houses ; it is far better to set them under boxes 
outside. 


BIRDS. 


Treatment of Doves (A. M. P.).—The 
White Java Dove is quite hardy, will do wellin 
a garden aviary all the year round, and breed 
freely out-of-doors. Heed your birds upon White 
Millet, Dari, and Canary-seed. A small quan- 
tity of Hemp may be given now and then, anda 
liberal supply of coarse grit-sand should be 
strewn upon the floor of the cage or aviary. A 
piece of rock-salt for the birds to peck at will 
tend to keep them in health, and an unfailing 
supply of fresh drinking-water must not be for- 
gotten. The old birds will feed the young upon 
the seeds above mentioned. The nests these 
birds construct are very slight affairs, but 
Heather-sprays form the best material for their 
construction. You must, if possible, devise 
some means to prevent the bird scratching the 
sore places round its eyes, and anoint with 
vaseline by means of a camel-hair-brush or 
feather. 


Sparrows in the garden.—There isa 
belief among gardeners, in which mine shares, 
that Sparrows are purely maleficent in a garden. 
I cannot defend them in the matter of Early 
Peas or the hearts of young Carnations; but 
even here a little garden-netting is generally 
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proof against their incursions. Nor can I deny 
that my rain-water pipes are generally blocked 
by their nests and the corpses of their dead. 
But let us give the Sparrow his due. I have 
just been watching for more than ten minutes 
three small Sparrows carefully cleaning the 
shoots of a Crimson Rambler (which covers the 
railings of my balcony) of green-fly, to which 
pest, as is well known, this Rose is particularly 
subject. They worked all up and down the 
plant, with many tumblings and balancing and 
a great deal of flutter, for the Sparrow is not 
light and cannot cling to slender shoots as a tit 
does ; but they did their work in a most thorough 
and business-like manner. I feel bound to say 
this good word for them, for their character is 
not above reproach in the gardening world, and 
my own gardener, an otherwise kind-hearted 
man, thinks no fate too black for them.— 
Howarp O. Sturcis, Queen’s Acre, Windsor. 


LAW. 


Non-liability of a landlord to repair 
premises let to a tenant.—Six years ago 
next January, the lease for a term of ten years 
(six years then unexpired) of a dwelling house, 
some glass-houses, and 12 acres of garden and 
Grass-land, at the yearly rental of £90, was 
transferred to me. I have lately had some 
trouble to get the landlord to repair the glass 
in the greenhouses and to replace the tiles on 
the dwelling-house, which have been displaced by 
the wind. A quarter’s rent is due on July Ist. 
Shall I be acting within my legal right if I refuse 
to pay that rent until the places referred to have 
been put into proper repair? The property is 
in Chancery.— PERPLEXED. 


*,.* A landlord is not bound to do any repairs 
to premises he has let to a tenant, unless he has 
entered into some contract or covenant to do 
such repairs. You do not say whether the 
lease is silent on the subject of repairs, but 
unless it contains a covenant by the landlord to 
do such repairs as those you mention he is not 
liable. And even if it does contain a covenant 
by him to do the very repairs you mention, you 
cannot withhold the rent on that account. You 
must pay the rent when it is due, or he may 
sue you or distrain for it, but you may sue him 
for breach of covenant and you will have no 
difficulty in recovering damages; or you may 
do the repairs yourself, and deduct the cost 
from your next payment of rent to him. But, 
unless the landlord is liable by the terms of the 
lease, you cannot deduct the cost of repairs, no 
ja tape how much you may spend in repairing. 
—K. C. T. 
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Made on the same lines as the Hose used with their 
Celebrated Fire Engines, 
TESTIMONIAL. 

A customer writes: ‘‘The Merryweather Garden Hose sup- 
plied nearly 10 years ago is still in use, and is most satisfactory. ’ 

All Merryweather’s Hose is branded ‘'MmRRYWEATHEKR, 
LONDON ’—not Genuine unless, 

FOR GARDENS.—Ask for Gardener's Catalogue of 
40 pages, 500 illustrations. FOR PUMPS.—Ask for 
Carley of Pumps, section D, 100 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 
post free. 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ld., 
Largest Makers of High-Class Hoge in the World, 
63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.O. 


ENTS! TENTS! !—Nearly new. Best selec- 


ted. Cost over £6. Made of white waterproof linen, 
40 feet in circumference, 10 feet high, with pole, mallet, run- 
ners, lines, pegs, and bag. All complete, 25s., carriage paid. 
Can be sent on approval. Sure to please, 


(JARDEN NETTING, for protecting fruit- 


trees, seeds, &c., fromthe birds. Tanned and rotless, 100 
yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 200 yards by 1 yard, 6s.; 300 yards by 
1 yard, 9s. Oan supply any length and width. Orders over 
58., Carriage paid, 


ATERPROOF RUBBER SHEETS, fitted 

with brass eyelets, displaced by Government, but little 

used, Most useful for Aprons, Horse Oloths, keeping any- 

thing dry, for Camping-out, &c., &, Our price, 6 by 3 feet, 4s. 

THE UNIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, East-street 
Works, Reading. Name paper. 
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CARPENTER AND BUILDE 


TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 
POST FREE, THREE HALFPENCE. 
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FOR The contents of this Old- FOR 
established and Practical 
THE Representative Journal of THE 
the Building Trades are 
ARTISAN. | ever varied and interest-] EMPLOYER. 
ing. Every item of interest 
to the Building and Allied 
Trades isin turn touched 
upon. Established for _ 
Nearly Twenty Years, itisj SS” =A 
now regarded as_ the 





























FOR Le ae Organ of the FOR 
3uilding Trades. Hun- ner 
THE eee of Letters and thou- THE 
: sands of Queries on every AVE 
BUILDER. conceivable point prove BOYS. 
i that it is indispensable to 
ALLIN THE BUILDING 
TRADES, 
Its weekly sectional Sup- 
FOR THE plements are now an ac-{ FOR THE 
nowledged benefit, as 
MANU- they oe in turn with} GENERAL 
practical or topical affai 
FAOTURER. | Sfimportance, |S HAND. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 
BY WELL-KNOWN 
EXPERTS. 
FOR ALL BUILDING 
BRANCHES DRAWINGS BY AND ALLIED 
‘ ARCHITROTS AND |" ~ 
OF THE ARTISTS. TRADES. 





COMPETITIONS FOR MEDALS AND PRIZES. 
FREE INFORMATION 
ON ALL BUILDING SUBJEOTS, QUERIES, 
CORRESPONDENCE AND COMMUNICATIONS, 
BEST MEDIUM 
FOR MANUFACTURERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The CARPENTER AND BUILDER will be sent free by 
post for ls. 8d. for three months; 3s. 3d. for six months 
63. 64. for twelve months, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


CARPENTER AND BUILDER 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
Specimen Copy Free for Three Halfpence, 
LONDON: JOHN DIOKS, 313, STRAND. 
All Booksellers, Bookstalls, and Newsagents. 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER. 





16,000 IN USE. 







The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 


The immense sale of this Boiler and the numerous imita- 
tions of it sent out in recent years afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 

£8 NOTE.—Owing to the continued increase in cost 
of materials, the prices named in this advertisement are 
advanced 10 per cent. until further notice, 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe = =» £212 
No. 2, F 200 i 29 = oa 315 
No. 8, 9 400 ”” 9 = 5 1) 


Oomplete apparatus from £4 8a. 
Mustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


me NOTICE CHANCE OF LONDON ADDRESS. 


Loadon Office: 96a, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


LOWER-POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 

1897 Illustrated Catalogue Horticultural Pottery, free.—T, 
PRATT, Karthenware Works, Dudlev 


ARDENER, Head.—WILLIAM COOMBER 


{formerly Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, 
Regent's Park) is, through the death of his employer, the 
late Lord Lilford, open to a re-engagement to any nobleman 
or gentleman who requires the services of a thoroughly 
efficient, practical, and energetic man; highest references 
and life-long experience.— Address, 106, Huddleston-road, 
Tufnell Park, London, N. 


ARDEN NETTING, Tanned, Rotless, and 


Waterproof, for protecting buds and bloom from frost 
and birds, and seed in the ground, No gardener should be 
without it. 100 by 1 yd. wide, 3s.; 100 by 2 yds. wide, 6s. ; 
300 by lyd., 98. Any widths and lengths made, Oarriage 
paid on orders over 5s. value, Lists fres.—A. POTTER, 
Net Works, Wolverhampton, 




















GOOD QUALITY, 


per length of 60 ft 


y 4 arm, cast base .. 
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CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 


1897, 


THe Eprror of THe GARDEN and GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 

tition for the season of 1897. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.—Country Houses anp FLowEr 
GaRDENS.—A prize of Ten Gurnmas, and a 
SECOND Prizxu or Five Gurnzas, will be given 
for the best series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque farm, manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included. 

Class 2.—FLOWERING PLants.—A prize of 
Srx GurnEas, and a Srconp Prizz or THREE 
GUINEAS, to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include fiowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 

Class 3.—Borprers, Groups or Harpy 
PLANTS, FERNERIES, ROCK AND WATERGARDENS. 
—A prize of Five Guineas, and a Sxrconp 
Prize or THREE Guineas for not less than 
twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 
flower arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
Roses and climbers on walls or balustrades, etc., 
water plants and water-side gardens, and 
picturesque outdoor ferneries, 


Class 4.—Lawns, OLD ORcHARDS, WILD Gar- 
DENS, GRASS WALKS, AND PICTURESQUE DRIVES. 
—A prize of Six Guinnas, and a Srconp Prizz 
or THREE Guineas for the best ten most varied 
and distinct views of lawns and lawn trees; 
evergreens as shelters to bowling-greens, flower 
gardens, and arbours, picturesque woodland, 
park, or pleasure ground drives, and Grass 
walks. 

Class 5.—Brst GARDEN Fruirs.—A prize of 
Five Guinnas, and a Seconp Prizz or £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
yhotographs of garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peace Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 

Class 6.—Brst VEGETABLES. — A prize of 
FivE GuINEAs and a Sxconp Prize or Two 
Gutneas for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables, 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 


want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 


Class 7.—Cur Frowrrs, Taste Decora- 
TIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Gurnzas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 


FITTINGS EXTRA. Se = 
PORTABLE LAWN FOUNTAIN. 


4 ft. high, fitted with 
BARKER’S REVOLVING MILL JET. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ETFINK & CO., 


Fs HORTICULT 
= = — GARDEN HOSE. — 








7 ply. din, 

2 Sin. §in. 2in. Fin. Sid. 
/14/10 16/6 19/6 21/- 

43d. 


POST FREE. 


Galvanized 





Class 8.—V asEs, Fountains, GARDEN Hovsss, 
ETC.—A prize of Five Guineas for not less 
| than twelve photographs of plants in vases, tubs 
or baskets in the open flower garden, fountains, 
fountain-basins, balcony, or any other pictur- 


esque structure outside the house, bridges, 
boathouses, etc. 


| All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1897. 


Wuar To avor.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, s0 as not to come 
mto competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted Srom these 
photographs. The intention is to show the Full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
omer considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. The subjects should not be over- 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :-— 

_First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy- 
right of which ts open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any ofthe chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engraving. 

SEconD.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

THIRD.— All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class Jor which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “ Photographic 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 


photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
Jor that purpose. 





THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o. 


Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
Own foundry and under our 
i Own supervision. Before order- 
bal H RH ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
i Price List, giving full particu- 
lara, free by post. 
J. & W. WOOD, 


Cite Birmingham Street Foundry, 
a STOURBRIDGE. 


ARDEN HOSE.—60 ft., 4-in. diameter, 
plain, strong, wearable, 138. Steel Armoured ditto, 24s, 
Both our manufacture. ARCHANGEL MATS, full size, 18e, 


per dozen. Price Lists free.—A. POTTER, Melbourne 
Works, Wolverhampton! 


ROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net. 

ting, oiled and dressed; will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s. ; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6s; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or so on to any width. Carriage 
paid on all orders over 5s. Ido not require payment 
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of flowers in glasses and vases, including table 
decorations and any ways of using cut flowers. 


till you have received and approved of the net- 


URAL DEPARTMENT. 
f=, ¢.2, CARDEN HOSE, 


BEST QUALITY. 


IMMENSE STOCK. 


HOSE REELS, 


7/8, 8/10, to 16/= net. 





Jury 10, 1897 


COMPLETE HOUSE 
FURNISHERS. 



















2 ply grey. 
fin, in. lin. 


4id. 51d. 7d. 







3 ply. 
Sid. 61d. 8d. 


Per foot. 
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As Flower and 1’ 6’ long x f-in. 1/6 100 
Tree Supports in 2’ » Xin. 1/9 ,, 
Garden and Green- 2’°3” ,, x §-in. 2 ,, 
house are un- EY » X#in 2/9 ,, 
equalled. They are 4’ » XX §in. ae ,, 
Strong, Durable, & Cheap. 5 » XxX gin. 7/6 ,, 


»  X lpin. 21/= " 
Grand Rose Stakea, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 


» xin. 9/6 ,, 

Oan be supplied in sizes Ni 6’ » X fin, 20/= ,, 
from 2 to 35 feet. 7 » xX §in, 10/6 ,, 
BAMBOO Punting Poles Zions ag een 
BAMBOO Yacht Masta x Lin 30/- ,, 
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BAMBOOS for Tennia- 







court Enclosures. SPECIAL OFFER, 
BAMBOOS for Furniture O Our Popular 5s. 
Making. Bundle, containin 


150 Bamboos, agstd. 
sizes from 1 ft. 6in. up to 
7 ft. long. 


BAMBOOS for 
Poles. 


BAMBOOS for 
Arches, 


Ourtain 


Garden O 
PRICE LIST FREE, 


Terms—Cash with Order. 






The Bamboo Co., 


Star Works, Great 
Sutton Street, E.C. 
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GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes 


2by10 14by12 20by12 2byl4 20 by18 
l¢by10 I6by12 18by14 20by16 22b,18 
6@by10 8by12 18by16 24by1G 24by18 


100 feet boxes 100 feet oan 3rds quality, 

athe pon } 1/6 aur sex }10/6 1/6 per box extra 
NOTE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities, Special Line.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft. 15-0z., 6/- per box; 21-oz., 8/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 1b., 28. Paint, ready for use, 33d. per lb. 
Put free on matin London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to beinsound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to —J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C. 
Oontinuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years, 


SE OUR 
JUBILEE SUMMER HOUSES, 


Seats, Imperial Vases, Tables, Arches, 
Window Boxes, Plain & Fancy Dog Kennels, at 


TROTMAN’S RUSTIC WORKS, 
195, Holloway Road, London, N. 


SEND FOR LIsT. 
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3 “SSE! 15/0 
FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauce 
O F shct cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech- 
loaders, from 39s. Air Gung 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guna, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 


(JARDEN NETTING, in fair condition, 100 





ting from—HY, J. GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 


square yards, 3s,, carriage free, cash with order.—E. A. 
NORTHEY, Auctioneer, Plymouth. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden,” 


JULY 17, 1897. 
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ROSES. 


ROSES IN TOWN GARDENS. 


Nores From THE Nationan Rose Soctrty’s 
SHow. 


Wira the advance of horticulture generally, we 
find these popular flowers more used in town 
and suburban gardens, and deservedly so ; for 
do we not see a Rose in almost every small plot 
of ground in front of the houses around Becken- 
ham, Lewisham, Croydon, and similar suburbs? 
Now, as so much depends upon the selection of 
varieties, and also because I wish to give unde- 
niable proofs that Roses can be grown success- 
fully in such apparently unpromising districts, 
I am naming those varieties which proved to be 
in winning form at the Crystal Palace Show of 
the National Rose Society on Friday, July 3. 


Mr. G. W. Cook, residing at North Finchley, 
with his few plants won against all comers for 
six varieties, three blooms of each. He staged 
La France, Captain Hayward, Mrs. John Laing, 
Ulrich Brunner, K. A. Victoria, and General 
Jacqueminot. In another class, and this also 
open, he was successful against seventeen com- 
p2titors, the winning variety being Mrs. John 
Liring ; wi ‘le he also won the piece of plate 
offered for six distinct varieties, to be grown 
within 8 miles of Charing-cross. In this 
instance the varieties were Mrs. J. Laing, Cap- 
tain Hayward, Caroline Testout, Comtesse 
@Oxford, Dake of Wellington, and La France. 
I have seldom seen a better box than this. It 
is interesting to know that no less than eight 
competed in this class, the second prize coming 
feom Archway-road, North London, and the 
third from Muswell-hill. This is surely proof 
that Roses can be grown in and near to towns. 
I would select the following varieties for such a 
purpose :— 

Hyrspaip Prerretoars. — A. K. Williams, 
Captain Hayward, Charles Lefebvra, Countess 
of Oxford, Duke of Connaught, Dake of Edin- 
bargh, Dapay Jamain, Ganeral Jacqueminot, 
Gabriel Luizet, Marie Verdier, Merveille de 
Lyon, Mrs. J. Laing, Mra. R. G. Sharman- 
Ceawford, Princa ©. de Rohan, Suzanne M. 
Rodocanachi, Ulrich Brunner, and Victor 
Hago. 

Hyprip Tras —Marjorie, Mra, W. J. Grant, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Curoline Testout, La 
Freanze, Gastave Regis, Marquis of Salisbury, 
Marquise Litta, and Viscountess Folkestone. 

TEAS AND Notserres.—Anna Ollivier, Caroline 
Kuster, Corinna, Medea, Dr. Grill, Francisca 
Kriiger, Homer, E. Gifford, Madama Hoste, 
Madame Limbard, Marie Van Houtte, Safrano, 
Rubens, Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, and The 
Beide., 

Cuinas.—Mrs. 
Dake of York. 

Mossgs. — Crested Baron de Wasseniisr, 
Madame E. Ory, Perpetual Moss, Blanche 
Moreau, and White Bath. 

Since Roses—Paul’s White, Carmine Pillar, 
Rosa moschata nivea, Lucida plena, Hebe’s Lip, 
and the whole of the Hybrid Sweet Briers and 
Rosi rugosa. 


Bosanquet, Old Blush, and 





Crimpers.—Gloire de Dijon, Aimée Vibert, 
L’Idéal, W. A. Richardson, Madame Chauvry, 
Clair Jacquier, Crimson Rambler, Félicité- 
Perpétué, Leopoldine d’Orleans, Madame A. 
Carriére, Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, Blairi, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, and Réve d’Or. 

All of these I have frequently seen doing 
almost as well as when grown in the purer 
country air; but to attempt such habited varie- 
ties as Ma Cipucine, the Fairy Roses, Laurette 
Messimy, and others of like growth, is only 
courting disappointment and failure. The main 
things are to keep the plants clean from dust 
and insect pests, and to afford them that little 
attention any lover of flowers is sure to give to 
his special favourites. If North Finchley, 
Muswell-hill, and North Highgate can grow 
Roses well, it is clear there is no reason why 
others should not succeed also. Be U. 





POLYANTHA ROSES. 


Iv is not surprising that these charming minia- 
ture Roses have bacome so popular when we 
consider the many uses to which they are 
adapted. For massing there are very few 
Roses to equal them, They are compact in 
growth, dwarf, and exceedingly free flowering 
and perpetual. They make splendid edging 
plants for the Rose beds or borders, for they 
can be kept as dwarf as we wish them. Oft- 
times we have small borders in front of green- 
houses, etc., or we may desire a low hedge of 
Roses; we should find these Polyantha varie- 
ties admirably suited to plant in these positions. 
Grown in the form of short standards they 
make pretty objects for the centre of a bed. 
They are equally valuable for conservatory 
decoration ; the profusion of flowers and their 
lasting character make them a very welcome 
addition in midwinter. Often as many as fifty 
buds and blossoms can be counted on one 
panicle, but the average number would be 
about twenty. If cultivated in 5-inch pots 
these lovely Roses would make preity table 
plants, or for putting into window-boxes. In 
fact, these Polyantha Roses in the hands of a 
skilful gardener could be utilised in a variety 
of ways. There are now ia the market nume- 
rous varieties, but only good, bright colours 
should be tolerated, as there is no room nowa- 
days for dull, uninteresting Roses, and on no 
account must the size of the flowers be in- 
creased, for their main charm is centred in 
their Liliputian character. Already we have 
white, cream, orange, and pink; therefore, if a 
bright crimson like Crimson Rambler, but dwarf, 
could be obtained, and perhaps a rich maroon, 
we should have all that we could possibly 
require. I would recommend that they should 
be cultivated either on the seedling Brier or on 
their own roots, and a light, well-drained soil 
suits them best. I give below a list of the best 
varieties, placed in order of merit. Those of a 
climbing nature I have not included. 

PERLE D’OR.—Deep yellow with orange centre. 
Very beautiful double buds. Makes a fine pot 
plant. 

GLOIRE DES POLYANTHA.—Daep rose with white 
centre. Anexceedingly abundant bloomer, and 
certainly one of the best. 


ANNA Marirz pr Montravet.—Pure white, 
very small and full, extremely showy and free. 

Mapame KE. A. Nouts. — Buds of a clear 
apricot colour, expanded flowers almost white. 
A beautiful variety, the buds and expanded 
flowers contrasting splendidly. 

Briancur ResateLt.—The deepest colour yet 
obtained. The flowers are of a deep magenta, 
and produced in great numbers on each panicle. 

CrcILe BRUNNER.—Rosy-flesh. The buds of 
exquisite beauty, perfectly moulded. 

Kroi_e D’OR,—Pale chrome-yellow, very beau- 
tiful, but not very vigorous. 

PaQqueretTrr.—Pure white, very small, pro- 
duced in immense panicles. 

MIGNONETTE.—Soft rose shaded white, small, 
very lovely. Free bloomer and good grower. 

GoLDEN Fatry.—Baff-straw, shading to pale 
straw. A good variety of free habit. 

CLOTHILDE SouPERT.—This cannot be omitted, 








although it is large for this class. The shape 
of the flower isits great point. This can be only 


described as perfect. The colour is a beautiful 

rosy-white, and it makes a charming pot plant. 
GEORGES PerNeT.—Yellow and peach colour, 

rather large, but very freely produced. 8. 





Climbing Roses on an iron fence.— 
For three years I have been vainly trying to 
grow climbing Roses on an iron fence covered 
with wire-netting. The plants make good 
growth, sending out strong shoots in the sum- 
mer, but the following spring I find them brown 
and decayed where they touch the wire, and 
am compelied to cut them back. Is it the wire 
that poisons them? If so, what can I substitute 
for it? The iron railings must remain, as I 
cannot have a heavy fence next to the road and 
in front of my house. There is a low stone 
coping, and the railings (horizontal) on the top. 
I am anxious to have the fence pretty in the 
summer.—HERON. 


*.* We have grown Roses upon just such a 
fence as you describe, and with every success. 
The greatest harm I have found was from the 
chafing of growth against the wires and iron. 
Daring a very severe winter, and also during a 
severe electric disturbance, Roses and other 
plants are sometimes injured when in contact 
with any metals. As your fence is on top of a 
low wall, and you do not appear to want a high 
screen, why not do away with the wire-netting 
entirely? Such Roses as Aimée Vibert, W. 
Allen Richardson, Reine Marie Henriette, and 
others are seldom seen in prettier form than 
when their long rods are trained along a low 
fence in much the same way as cordon fruit- 
trees. Many instances have come under my 
notice this season where these Roses were so 
trained, and in some cases the resulting hedge, 
or bordering by a path, was no more than 
18 inches to 24 inches in height. _ Of course, you 
could have your hedge 3 feet to 4 feet high if 
desired, and I would certainly try this plan, 
discarding the galvanised wire-netting.—P. U. 


Roses with ‘“‘green heart” disease 
(Sigma ).—It was quite impossible to name 
your Rose, simply because you packed in a 
quantity of dry cotton-wool. This absorbs all 
moisture so quickly that the Rose and foliage 
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were as dry as tinder when received. 
send aguiin, and pack in a moist leaf of Spinach 


or similar foliage, first of all leaving the Rose 


in water for an hour or so. You cannot 
remedy the green centre in your Rose-buds. 
Some of the more double varieties are much 
trouble 1 with this defect, more especially during 
seasons of such changeable temperatures as we 
have experienced up to the present. We will 
reply respecting pruning when we see and can 
recognise the other Rose, to be sent. 


Baroness Rothschild Rose-buds 
turning yellow.—The enclosed shoot is from 
a Baroness Rothschild. Last spring it flowered 
well, I plunged the pot in June outside, and 
the second crop of buds turned yellow and 
dropped off. It was brought into the greenhouse 
in November, pruned in January, and now the 
buds have turned yellow and dropped again. 
Have looked at the roots, but they are all right. 
Can you tell me what I ought to do? With 
thanks for your paper.—Rosn. 


*.* The buds, directly they formed, may 
have been eaten by the Rose-maggot. If this 
is not so the cultural conditions are at fault. 
Has the soil been too dry at any time or the 
reverse? Have you given stimulants freely ? 

Rose Mme. Pernet-Ducher.—Of all 
the lovely button-hole and garden Roses, this 
one stands out prominently as one of the best, 
The colour of the beautifully-formed buds is a 
rich cream, edged with pale lemon. The ex- 
panded flowers, which are only semi-double, are 
almost white. Each shoot is crowned with from 
ten to twelve buds and open flowers, which are 
produced on stiff stems, making this Rose an 
ideal variety for massing. It is of good vigorous 
growth. 

Rose Marechal Niel.—For some weeks 
past I have been cutting fine flowers from a 
young tree I bought 12 months ago, and a fresh 
supply of buds is appearing on each shoot. The 
plant is in a 10-inch pot, and syringed daily 
with tepid water. The surface of the pot is 
packed with thick Moss, and this is lifted when 
liquid-manure is applied.—W. H. L. 


Roses in Cumberland.—I fear the pros- 
pects of my varied collection are miserable, butthe 
following are particularly good : Gloire de Dijon, 
Reine Henriette, White Bath Moss, La France, 
and a few others. That second late spell of 
frosts and subsequent N. E. winds of consecutive 
days spoiled the shoots. My finest specimen, 
W. H. Richardson, on a south wall, with its 
roots close to the greenhouse boiler, is now a 
fine sight, every shoot with large showy blooms, 
though have disbudded it largely to gain good 
quality. —W. Lat Dy 


Rose Stanwell Perpetual.—This is a 
grand old perpetual Scotch Rose. The foliage 
resembles that of the Scotch Roses, and here 
the relation ends, for the flowers are quite as 
large as those of the Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
although not nearly so double. The colour is 
a lovely shell-pink when opening, resembling 
that of the Maiden’s Blush, and the expanded 
flowers are almost white. If we could but 
obtain crimsons and yellows of this type of 
Rose, how fortunate we should be. It should 
be freely planted in shrubberies facing south, 
along carriage drives or on rock gardens, 


Rose Mme. Moreau.—This variety is of 
climbing habit, and is something in the way of 
Mme. Bérard, but quite distinct from that fine 
variety. Its colour on the inner side of petals is 
a deep coppery-yellow, but reflexed with a lovely 
rosy-salmon and apricot, whilst the edges of the 
petals are of a golden-yellow. The bud is most 
beautiful and well suited for buttonholes, and 
the foliage is of a glossy green, and the wood of 
the reddish colour of Mme. Bérard. As a 
standard it is very fine. 


Rose Homere —This very useful kind is seen in 
most gardens, and highly prized for covering low walls and 
asa bush in favourable places. Many people are charmed 
with it for cutting from for button-holes, etc. 


Rose Belle Lyonnaise.—This is an old favourite, 
and belongs to the now numerous Dijon group. Its large 
sulphur-yellow flowers, deepening in the centre to rich 
lemon, are of fine shape ; the buds are also very beautiful. 
It makes a splendid climber on a south wall, or it repays 
to grow in standard form. ‘ 


Rose-leaves unsatisfactory (Sidney Tuckey ).— 
You are not feeding your Rose-tree sufficiently, or the 
leaves would not be so yellow and starved in appearance 
as those sent. It is probably one of the Rose grubs or 
maggots that is eating your foliage, but which we cannot 
tay without seeing the insect, 


Please 


THER KITOHHN GARDEN. 


SEASONABLE SEED-SOWING. 


south later. 


A Time TABLE. 


WE give a brief time table for autumn sowing of 
seeds in response to many of our correspondents, 
who found our spring time table of great assist- 
ance. We would point out that so much depends 
on dates, on soils, and localities it is only fair to 
add these must be considered. 
is necessary to sow a little earlier, and for the 
Again, in cold, clayey soils a good 


Yor the north it 


plant is more needed than in rich or warm soils. 


We give a margin in our dates, as this wili 
allow of the above points being taken into 
Another important factor is planting. 
It is useless to sow good seed if there is undue 
delay in planting. Take Spring Cabbage as an 
example, which often fails because the cultivator 


account. 


cannot get plants established before the dark, 


short winter days ; the result being that they are 


cut down by severe frost, or by too much rain. 
They bolt in the spring, and the crop is lost. 


Lettuce, if sown during August, gives a full crop 
in spring, and Cauliflowers are invaluable to 
follow the Broccoli, if sown from the 10th to the 
We will give another time 
table early in the season for spring and summer 


20th of Au 


supplies. 
When to sow. 


July 10 to 25 


July to Aug. 
July 1, 6, 15 


July to Aug. 


July 15 to 30 
August 
September 


July to March 
July 

August 
December 
July 10 to 20 
Aug. 10 to 25 


Sept. to April 


Aug. 1 to 20 


July 


July to Aug. 


July & Aug. 


July & Aug. 


December 


Dec. to April 





Shallots.—These well-flavoured bulbs have 
made such good use of the time since planted in 
Jaiuary on light soil, that they are fast being 
pulled and dried preparatory to storing. 
selecting for future planting it is well to put 
aside a few clusters of the very best bulbs, be- 
cause these reproduce the best stocks. 
seem asmall matter, but those who like the best 
varieties of these things should take note. Even 
with rooting Potatoes, sets selected for their good 
form, and from the very best cropping roots, 


gust. 


Variety to sow. 


OABBAGE— 
Ellam’s Dwarf Early 


favourite 
Gem 
Earliest of Ail 


Rosette Oolewort 
Hardy Green Colewort 
Christmas Drumhead 
St. John’s Day 


CARROTS— 


Early Nantes 
Short Horn 


EN DIVES— 
Green Ouried 
Round-leaved Batavian 


Cress and Mustard 


Corn Salad 


CUCUMBER (winter)— 


Syon House 


Tender and True 


LETTUCE— 
Golden Queen 
Hammersmith, Hardy 
Scanstead Park 


Bath Oos 


Hardy Green Cos 


MUSHROOM-BEDS— 
Under cover 


ONIONS— 
Tripoli, Giant Rocca 


White Spanish 


Giant Zittau 


PARSLEY for spring— 
Myatt’s Garnishing or Curled 


. RADISH— 
Chinese Rose 


Black Spanish 


SPINACH — 
Victoria Improved Round 


Long Standing 


TURNIP— 


Red Globe 


Orange Jelly 
Chirk Oastle 


PEAS in pots in cold-frames— 
Chelsea Gem 
Gradus 
Early Morn 


FRENOH BEANS in pots— 
Syon House 


Ne Plus Ultra 


Early Favourite 





When veady, 


April 

March 

March 

April 

October 

November 

Dec, to March 

Ohristmas to 
March 


Dec, to March 
Dec. to April 
Sept. to Oct. 
Oct. to March 
Aug.to March 
Nov. to Dec. 


Oct. to March 
Feb. to April 


Sept. & Oct. 
March & April 
April 

May 

May 


Oct. to June 


April 
May 
June 


May to Oct. 


Oct. to March 


Oct. to April 
Oct. to May 


October 
December 
March 


May 
June 
June 


Feb. to. May 








In 


It may 





always give the best results the following season. 
Those who exhibit Shallots at their local exhibi- 
tions will do well also to put aside a few of the 
best clumps or clusters when pulling, as these 
will, if separated, give the handsomest single 
bulbs, or if thereon in clusters of say a dozen, 
which is the best way, then they can be kept so 
much brighter by turning each one and putting 
it into soft paper to prevent abrasion until 


exhibited.—D. 





THE GLOBE ARTICHOKE, 


Tus is valuable and wholesome, and can be 
with care obtained in good condition for at 
least six months in succession, and is, therefore, 
worthy of far more extended culture than it 
enjoys in this country. Commencing with the 
old-established plants that should have been 
well protected during the winter, these will 
afford the first supply of heads in May and 
June; and then for the next two months heads 
may be had from a planting of strong suckers 
made in March; and from the end of summer 
and in autumn from a successional planting made 
in May. Another very good plan is to cut back 
close to the earth’s surface, a few old plants 
early in spring, and occasionally afterwards. 
These will produce a thicket of shoots, which 
should be thinned early, by pulling and cutting 
out the weakest, and allowing only a portion of 
the strongest suckers to remain. These will 
produce in succession nice young heads. This 
Artichoke, if cut when about half grown, 
possesses a very pleasant flavour, and is a very 
delicate vegetable, almost the whole of which is 
eatable if properly cooked ; but if the heads are 
allowed to attain to their full size, or nearly so, 
before cutting, they are not so fine in flavour, 
and have lost most of their tenderness, so that 
then only the base of each scale and 
the base of the head are fit to eat. The 
Globe Artichoke will grow very luxuriantly 
in rich, boggy land in summer, and it 
is not at all a bad-looking plant in borders 
and wild gardens, with its noble foliage of a 
kind of bluish-green, and with its large heads of 
flowers of a Borage-like blue colour ; but it will 
not stand our winter in wet quarters. As a 
kitchen-garden plant, it will grow in any kind 
of soil if well manured, trenched, and pulverised ; 
but no soil suits it better than a good, open, 
sandy rich loam, trenched and well manured. 
The plant is at its best at the second and third 
year after planting. Plantations of this Arti- 
choke may be seen in some places standing in a 
half-starved state for years, producing only 
nasty, little, hard and bitter heads. ‘This is 
why, to a great extent, no doubt, the Globe 
Artichoke is not so generally appreciated as it 
should be. These Artichokes are best for thetable 
when cut at about half growth, when they have 
attained to their delicate and slightly bitter 
flavour. Get a clear, open piece of good soil, 
well manured, deeply trenched up into rough 
ridges for a time to get well pulverised, sweet- 
ened by atmospheric influences, and free from 
trees. Plant it methodically—the first batch 
in March, and for succession another plant- 
ing in May—and afterwards keep thoroughly 
clean and an open, free surface maintained by 
frequent hoeing and scarifying of the ground 
about them. A dozen stools will produce as 
many fine rich heads as double the quantity 
will do by the old-fashioned crowded and 
neglectful system of planting. To plant pro- 
perly make choice in early spring of good strong 
suckers, taking off the shoots carefully with a 
sharp, strong paddle-trowel or Asparagus knife, 
with some root to them or heel of the old stock 
to hold them in the ground. Plant them singly 
2 feet apart in rows at least 4 feet apart, or in 
groups of three in triangles, and at 4 feet apart 
in the row. Protect them as soon as planted 
against the sun and cutting winds with the Sea- 
kale pots without the lids, or with evergreen 
boughs or some other convenient protecting 
material. Those thus early planted will pro- 
duce nice fresh crisp heads the same summer 
and autumn. If the stems also are cut close to 
the ground, as soon as the heads are cut new 
suckers will soon appear, and these, if duly 
thinned, will produce a late crop of heads. 
Thus, by treating this Artichoke systematically, 
with a little method and forethought, a good 
supply of nice heads may be obtained in succes- 
sion from May until October. This plan is much 
better than that of growing a large piece of 
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Artichokes and allowing them to come in in 
June and July, and at oneand the same time by 
the hundredweight when Peas, Cauliflowers, 
Vrench Beans, Asparagus, Spinach, and a host 
of other of our most useful vegetables are in 
full season, and then when the spring and 
summer vegetables are getting more scarce there 
are no Artichokes to succeed them. To say the 
least, this shows a lack of forethought not to 
have them in full succession all the summer 
without having a great glut of them all at once, 
and when only a few are really required. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A MIXED BORDER. 


Happy effects can, as we see here, be easily 
obtained by the grouping of masses of hardy 
plants in the border. Here the piéce de résistance 
is formed by the old-fashioned Sweet William 
(Dianthus barbatus), backed by Irises, Day 
Lilies, and such-like. The iron gate, shrouded 
by its heavy canopy of Ivy, giving a peep 
through its bars of a further vista, forms a 
charming background to the fair flowers. Many 
are the subjects suitable to such borders. The 
old, sweet-smelling Double Rocket, Pinks, and 
Carnations ; the pure Madonna Lilies (L. candi- 
dum), Ocange Lilies (L. croceum), Tiyer Lilies 
(L. tigrinum), and the Scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. 


blooming profusely, ample evidence is furnished 
that where well done roots soon become 
established. These root -pieces were, when 
planted, set into turfy loam, for which they 
seem to have a liking, and these obtained at 
once a good start. Those who cannot get roots 
may raise plants from seed, and in due course 
turn them out from pots. It is sometimes seen 
growing luxuriantly on a Cupressus hedge.—D. 


Pentstemons.—Could amateur gardeners, 
or, indeed, any person with a garden, but see the 
fine named varieties of Pentstemons sent out by 


these hardy plants largely. 


generally reproduces its best points in that way. 


raise hundreds to bloom the following year. 


the winter months. 


winter, 
bloom finely during the summer. 








A mixed border at Winchester. 


chalcedonicum) ; tall Delphiniums, Campanulas 
of sorts—of which C. persicifolia alba fl.-pl., the 
double white Peach-leaved Campanula, and ©. 
grandis may be named—Herbaceous Phloxes of 
distinct colours, Montbretias, Irises, especially 
the German Flags, of which flavescens, yellow ; 
pallida, lavender ; Florentina, lavender-white ; 
atro-purpurea, dark purple; and Princess of 
Wales, pure white, are fine self-coloured varie- 
ties ; Hybrid Alstrcemerias, Michaelmas Daisies, 
ranging from 6 feet high Robert Parker to the 
dwarf dumosus; Perennial Sunflowers, one of the 
best of which is the newly-introduced Helian- 
thus rigidus Miss Mellish; Anemones in 
variety, not forgetting the White Japanese 
Anemone, Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl; 
Lychnis chalcedonica, and a host of other hand- 
some perennials, on which subject pages might 
be written, will find a congenial home in our 
herbaceous beds, and will brighten the year 
month by month from April to September with 
their blossoms. 8. W. F. 





The Flame-flower.—Numerous clumps of 
the beautiful Scarlet Tropxolum speciosum are 
growing on a south wall at Dover House, Roe- 
hampton. This is rather unusual in the south 
of England, where it is the custom to establish 
it on north aspects. The fact serves to show 
that after all it is a much more accommodating 
plant than it is usually held to be. The clumps 
in question were planted originally but from 
three to four years ago, and as the growths are 
already from 6 feet to 7 feet in height, and 


From a photograph by Miss Acton. 


and scarlets seem to be the most effective. 


to the end of October. 


have the best results.—A. D. 


Border Carnations.—All of these are not 
sufficiently stout of stem to carry their blooms 
erect. For that reason they are not effective in 
borders, although the blooms when cut and 
stiffened with wire do very well. A few really 
good, stout, free- flowering, erect varieties, 
growing in quantity at Dover House, are the 
Countess, a fine, sweet pure white; Duchess of 
York, pleasing flesh; Miss Audrey Campbell, 
yellow ; Raby Castle, carmine ; Brigadier, scarlet ; 
William of Wykeham, rose; Walter Ware, 
purple ; and, not least, the fine old Crimson 
Clove. When, as in this cage, the varieties are 
seen growing naturally in large quantities, true 
characters are fully evidenced. The selection 
will please anyone. Some also growing here at 
least show such poor habits that they are not to 
be recommended qn any account. Side shoots 
seem now to be well matured, ready for layer- 
ing, and operations to that end should be com- 





some of the Dutch growers, who seem to have 
the finest strains, they would certainly grow 
It is an excellent 
feature of the Pentstemon that it seeds freely and 


Hence, anyone seeding only a plant each of some 
half-dozen of the best varieties, may find a single 
spike from each plant to produce seed enough to 


Also the plants produce side-shoots freely in the 
autumn, and these made into neat cuttings and 
inserted into sandy soil in 5-inch pots and stood 
in a frame or greenhouse, or under a close hand- 
light or even in a box, over the top of which is 
laid a large piece of glass, will root freely during 
The cuttings simply need 
to be kept cool, near the glass, and have as 
little water as can well be given during the 
Such plants put out-of doors in May 
Colour in 













Pentstemon flowers varies considerably, ranging 
from almost pure white to deep red, or heavy 
purple, but the pretty pinks, carmines, reds, 


Seed, whether saved or bought, may be sown 
either early in September, the plants being 
wintered in the seed-boxes in a frame, or else 
quite early in the spring, under glass, without 
heat, and from such sowing. strong plants put 
out at the end of May bloom finely from August 
Good varieties have 
flowers of great size and fine rounded form. It 
is only needful to get seed of a fine strain to 


beauty is lost. 
dozen may be planted the effect is very good, 
and for such positions it is worth encouraging. 
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menced, and if possible completed by the end of 
the month of July, or at the latest early in 
August.—D. 


NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 


Wiru the last days of June quite a wealth of 
floral beauty has come upon us, abundant 
rains and bright sunshine no doubt contributing 
to the luxuriant growth. 

S1nGLE Roszs anv Briers, planted for effect 
on trellis-work, walls, etc., have added a new 
charm here and there in the gardens and avenue. 
Rosa spinosissima maxima, with large white, 
thick-petalled flowers and rich golden anthers. 
has continued for a considerable time in bloom, 
Rosa gallica violacea is a strikingly handsome 
single Rose of the rich, deep, velvety crimson of 
Bardon Job. Hebe’s Lip is a very pretty single 
Rose, white, tinted at the edges with 
touches of rose. Rosa macrantha, supported 
by a post over 6 feet high, has formed 
a very graceful pillar with clusters of buds 
and flowers of delicate pink. Rosa moschata 
nivea, with its large white flowers, is also in 
bloom, and the richly-coloured Brier Lady 
Penzance, with scented blooms and foliage ramb- 
ling over and through a screen of lattice-work, 
has been a very pretty picture for some time, 
and very much admired. Janet’s Pride, another 
very beautiful Sweet Brier, is growing alongside 
it, and is joined by, and mixed up with, the 
little Climbing Polyantha Rose Allister Stella 
Gray. This Rose is adecided acquisition. Last 
summer the small, beautifully-formed flowers, 
yellow and sweet-scented, and growing in 
clusters, were produced in great profusion. 
Paul’s Carmine Pillar furnished a very brilliant 
and striking bit of colour in the early part of 
June. It is very uncommon and sure to attract 
attention. Among 


WEIGELAS a very rich, deep-coloured variety 
named Peschal is worthy of mention ; very small 
plants flower freely. This good quality also 
applies to 

PHILADELPHUS BouLE D’ARGENT, a plant of 
which, not quite a foot high and fully 14 inches 
across, is now in bloom. The flowers are pure 
white, large, double, and sweetly scented ; it is 
a very charming little shrub. Philadelphus 
Lemoinei and P. hybridus erectus are also in 
bloom ; they are both beautiful white-flowered 
shrubs, but very similar. The dainty little 
Philadelphus microphyllus, however, is distinct, 
and in a cosy corner in a rock garden it has 
developed into a very robust plant, much finer 
than one that had protection during last winter. 
In a front position in a garden 

SPIRAA DECUMBENS occupies an appropriate 
site. It has been in bloom for some time, 
although less than 4 inches in height, and about 
as many in width. It is an extremely neat 
little white-flowered plant. 

DELPHINIUM NUuTALLI, now in bloom, is by 
no means ashowy plant, but there is a delicate 
beauty in the pale cream flowers, tipped with 
green, and with rich blue spots. Delphinium 
Belladonna, of exquisite shade of blue, and neat 
dwarf habit, makes a fine contrast. 

J. McWAtrers, 





Rudbeckia Newmani.—Dwarf, showy, 
and compact, and producing quantities of 
blossom at about 2 feet high, this is a most ser- 
viceable plant for massing in various parts of 
the garden. It is in some respects the most 
worthy member of the Coneflower family, being 
so perfectly hardy and free-flowering, The 
golden ray florets surrounding the black cone in 
the centre are effective, and for cutting it is 
always highly esteemed. Another feature of 
the plant is its well-furnished habit of growth, 
the plaut spreading out into the most handsome 
tufts imaginable. For bedding on a large scale 
it is among the most desirable plants that could 
be named. 


Telekia speciosa.—A very striking 
subject this at the present time in the large 
border, where its heads of golden flowers, tower- 
ing well above many things, may beseen at some 
distance. Where only space for dwarf things 
exist this should not be included, as unless space 
is afforded for free and full development. its 
But where a group of half-a- 
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AND SHRUBS. 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS. 


Tue Hybrid Rhododendrons are amongst the | 
most beautiful and enduring of evergreen flower- 
ing shrubs. In addition to their hardiness they 
are also useful for planting in or near towns, 
R. ponticum—a very fine shrub in its way—is 
met with almost everywhere, but how seldom 
do we come across really fine examples of the 
better, hardier, and free-flowering hybrids? 
There is great diversity in the colours of the 
flowers, which range from pure white through 
many shades of pink and rose to deep crimson. 
There is great variety, too, in the size of the 
blossoms, and unlike many other showy flowers, 
the flowering season is a fairly long one, com- 
mencing March or April and continuing until the 
end of June and occasionally into the early part 
of July. The uses to which this class of Rhodo- 
dendron may be put in the garden are by no 
means few. They are well adapted for growing 
as single specimens on the outskirts of the lawn, 
and those of dwarf habit are very useful for 
planting in the front of taller-growing shrubs, 
while others of more vigorous growth make fine 
banks of colour when planted in sufficient quan- 
tity in the shrubbery border. As some of the 
early-flowering section respond very freely to 


TRHAS 





gentle forcing they are very welcome additions 
to the conservatory in early spring. They are 








spots. Of the late-flowering sorts Mrs. John 
Clutton is very good. Its flower-trusses are 
large, of good form, and the individual flowers 
of much substance. The habit, too, is all that 
one desires in a good Rhododendron. The 
Warrior bears large trusses of clear, rose- 


scarlet flowers, Minnie is a very distinct 
variety ; flowers blush-white, spotted with 
chocolate. John Spencer is very effective ; its 


fine trusses of rose-coloured bloom are beautifully 
margined with pink. The Queen should find a 
place in every collection. It is a first-rate 
grower and very free-flowering; colour blush, 
changing to pure-white. Barclayanum has 
brilliant crimson flowers of perfect shape, borne 
in immense trusses. Alexander Dancer is a 
grand variety ; flowers large, compact trusses, 
colour deep pink, paler in the centre. Fine 
for massing. AJAX. 





Plants for Devonshire garden (Hope). 
—The list of plants that naturally flower in the 
winter out-of-doors is a very small one. The 
Winter Flag (Schizostylis coccinea) often blooms 
well in light soils during November, and the 
beautiful Iris stylosa and its white variety pro- 
duce their flowers freely through that and the 
following months. Christmas Roses are par 
excellence the open-air flower of the winter, and 
of these there are several varieties, of which the 
best for general cultivation are Helleborus 





Rhodoleniron in a Scottis: garden. 





From a photograph by Mr. E. Pickering, 


Kerro ightree, Newton Steward, N.B. 


not at all particular as regards soil, so long as, 
lime and chalk are absent. Loam, with which 
is itcorporated a quantity of leaf-mould, is all 
that is required. Peat is not a necessity, but, 
if available, will be found useful, especially if 
the soil is very stiff and heavy. Good drainage 
is essential, as the Rhododendron abhors any- 
thing like stagnation at the roots. They thrive 
in almost all positions, but prefer one which is 
sheltered from the fierce mid-day sun and cold 
spring winds. For the convenience of readers 
we give below the names of a few of the best of 
the early and late-flowering varieties. 

Amongst the early-flowering varieties Kate 
Waterer is very distinct ; its bright rosy-crimson 
flowers are heavily blotched with yellow. Purity 
is very handsome ; white, with a delicate yellow 
eve. Everestianum is one of the freest in 
bloom ; its rosy-lilac flowers are spotted and 
beautifully fringed. Precox is of dwarf habit 
and exceptionally free-flowering ; in some cases 
the pretty rose coloured blossoms completely 
hido the foliage; it ig one of the first 
to flower. Verschaffelti is .another first- 


rate variety; the colour of its flowers is 
tinted lilac, marked with dark purple 
spots. Auguste Van Geert has moderate-sized 


flowers, the colour being clear, rosy-purple. 
Fastu sum fl.-pl. is a very continuous bloomer ; 
the flowers large, double, and of a lilac shade. 
Limbitum, white, edged with deep crimson. 





Marchioness of Lansdowne is very distinct and 


handsome, having pale-pink flowers with dark 


altifolius, H. major (the Bath variety), H. 
juvernis (St. Brigid), and H. Riverstoni. The 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) bears 
its fragrant flowers in mid-winter, and in South 
Devon succeeds as a standard, while the yellow 
Jasminum nudiflorum is at that season covered 
with its goldenstars, which are especially pleasing 
when associated with the scarlet berries of Coto- 
neaster microphylla. For the rest ‘*‘ Hope” will 
have to trust to the mildness of his climate 
and his sheltered garden for the retention in 
bloom of subjects that are really summer or 
autumn-flowering, and for the production of 
spring flowers rather before their time. If the 
weather is favourable, Chrysanthemums should 
keep the garden bright during November, while 
in the same month flowers of Aubrietias, Sweet 
Alyssum, Cornflower, French Marigold, Stock, 
Eschscholtzia, Nicotiana affinis, Ivy - leaved 
Pelargoniums, Mesembryanthemum, Doronicum, 
Arabis, Periwinkle, Erigeron, and Geum coc- 
cineum may often be gathered in the south-west, 
but of these there are only a few stragglers left, 
which exist rather than flourish out of due sea- 
son, Abutilon vexillarium, Habrothamnus, and 
Lapageria are often still in bloom in the open 
during November. In December the possible 
list is even shorter, but in mild winters the 
Winter Aconite sometimes opens its cups before 
the close of the year, and occasionally Narcissi of 
the Polyanthus section may be found in bloom. 
January in ordinary seasons is-no better off, 
though in warm, frostless winters Aremones, 
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Hepaticas, Crocus and Snowdrop, Lenten Roses, 
and the Winter Heliotrope will often flower in 
that month, while bloom may be found on shrubby 
Veronicas, Pypus japonica, and the Laurustinus. 
In February, should the weather be fairly 
open, the spring-flewering plants will begin 
their reign. The best Palm is undoubtedly 
Chamerops Fortunei, which grows to large size 
in the south-west, flowers well, and produces 
fertile seed.—S. W. F. 





FERNS. 


FERNS FOR BASKETS. 


Many Ferns thrive remarkably well planted in 
wire-baskets suspended from the roof of the 
greenhouse, stove, or indoor fernery, as the 
case may be. A special advantage of this plan 
of culture is that many Ferns are seen to much 
better effect in this way, and apparently are 
much happier than when placed in pots. By 
growing the drooping species of Ferns in sus- 
pended baskets, a large area of otherwise unused 
space may be turned to a good account, and 
where stage room is limited, this is a considera- 
tion not to be lost sight of. Capital baskets 
are those made of stout galvanised iron-wire, 
and these should be half globe-shaped, with 
three wires as arms by which to suspend them. 
The baskets may vary in size from 6 inches to 
2 feet in diameter, the depth decreasing as 
the-basket widens, so that a basket 2-feet across 
is only 1 foot deep, while those of 6 inches 
in width are the same in depth. A lining of 
thin slices of fibry peat should be placed all 
around on the inside of the basket, which is then 
filled up with a compost according to the requiie- 
ments of the plants it is intended to contain. 
Two kinds of Ferns.or a Fern and a Selaginella 
may be planted in each basket, the one to occupy 
the upper portion, the other to cover the sol 
and sides of the basket. If the house in which 
these baskets are suspended is not kept very 
moist it will be found safer to take down each 
basket once a day in the growing season and 
dip the whole into water. Less water will, of 
course, be required in winter. A stout iron rod 
with a hook at the top, like a butcher’s hook- 
stick, is a useful tool for taking down the 
baskets. A little attention is necessary at first 
to the training of the growths which are to cover 
the sides, after which the plants may be allowed 
to take theirown way. The following are some 
of the most striking Ferns and Selaginellas for 
the purpose in view, Davallia Mooreana for the 
central plant, with Selaginella flexuosa for the 
sides. These two graceful plants combine with 
the most charming effect, the pale green of the 
Davallia and the striking character of the spread- 
ing fronds going well with the slender growths 
of the Selaginella, the leaves of which are dark 
shining green and the stems purplish coloured. 
Asplenium LBelangeri and Selaginella unci- 
nata — the first a well-known Fern of 
great beauty, and its companion, the “ blue ” 
Selaginella, whose metallic tint and creeping, 
fast-growing habit render it. especially useful 
for covering baskets, etc. Hither the common 
Selaginella Kraussiana or the above-mentioned 
may be used for baskets containing plants of the 
following: Adiantum Farleyense, a first-rate 
basket plant (especially as exemplified at Chats- 
worth); A. gracillimum, beautiful anywhere, 
but particularly so when grown in a basket ; 
A. Moozei (synonym, amabile), the best of all the 
Adiantums for basket work; A. Wagneri and 
A. caudatum, or, as it is sometimes called, 
A. Edgworthi. Other Adiantums, no doubt, 
will do well under basket treatment, especially 
A. longissimum, with its very long fronds ; this 
fine Kern should fiod a place in all collections of 
basket Ferns. Polypodium appendiculatum and 
P. lachnopus are very desirable, and so alco are 
Pteris scaberula, Pteris cretica, and Pteris 
cretica albo-lineata. That Ferns can be well 
grown in baskets is now abundantly evident. 
Of course, it may be said that almost any plant 
will do wellin a basket suspended under glass, 
and given the proper amount of attention ; but 
it is the special adaptability of Ferns for this 
treatment, as seen in their superior appearance, 
that leads me to recommend this practice for 
more general adoption in gardens, where suitable 
positions on the stages for-Ferns are but limited. 
Hy.B. 
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THE COREOPSIS. 
Tuts is a family of North American Composites, 
which includes also the Calliopsis, and is divided 
into annual and perennial kinds. The varieties 
of Coreopsis have many advantages over the gene- 
ral run of Composites, both on account of their 
hardy nature, and also on account of the striking 
beauty of their variously-coloured flowers. No 
garden, however small, should be without its 
own particular strain of these plants, for, as in 
the case of C. tinctoria, the kind cultivated to 
the greatest extent in gardens, they are ex- 
tremely variable in colour and markings. One 
other advantage, and one of great importance 
to the small grower, is that they may be sown 
in the open airalong with otherannuals. Those 





Coreopsis tinctoria. 


sown in autumn bloom early in spring, and the | 


produce of successional sowings from March until 
the end of April gives flowers until destroyed by 
frost. To succeed well they require a rich soil, 
and if moist rather than dry, especially in the 
case of those sown early in spring, all the better. 
Seeds ripen freely enough, and they may either 


be sown as soon as gathered or kept until | 
spring, the former plan being, however, the | 


better one, 
Viz. :— 

C. ATKINSONT is, perhaps, the most 
graceful species belonging to this 
large genus of useful garden plants. 
It does very well in the ordinary 
flower border, and seems specially 
well adapted for small beds, or even 
mixed with summer bedding plants, 
as it lasts a considerable time in full 
beauty, and supplies a bright colour 
not too plentiful amongst that class 
of plants. Successions may be had 
by sowing at different times, the first 
and second to be made in pans and 
placed in aheated house. The young 
plants should be pricked out when 
ready to handle and be gradually 
hardened off until fit for planting in 
the open border. It generally grows 
from 2 feet or 3 feet to 4 feat in 
height, and has a fine, graceful habit. 
The flowers are rarely less than 
14 inches in diameter, set off charm- 
ingly by a dark purple blotch at the 
base of the ray florets. It is found 
on river banks in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, etc., and was first collected by 
Douglas, 

C, CARDAMINIFOLIA.—This species 
is much dwarfer in growth than C. 
Atkinsoni, although the general 
appearance of both somewhat corres- 
ponds. It grows from a span to 
1} feetin height. The flowers, which 
are each from 1 inch to 2 inches in 
diameter, are of a soft yellow hue, 
and extremely handsome in the dusk, 
It is an excellent plant for cutting 
from, and as it is easily raised from 
seed, large quantities may be readily 
grown for that purpose. It may also 
be used, in the case of Atkinsoni, for 
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E. Texas. 





The following are some of the best, | are C. bicolor and C. bicolor nana. 



















































is very dwarf, and could, no doubt, be utilised 
in many ways as a decorative plant. C. tinc- 
toria grows from 2 feet to 3 feet in height. The 
flowers are rarely less than 2 inches in diameter, 
purple or varied, and very showy. They are 


bedding, as it has a neat, compact habit. It 
comes from the low grounds in West Louisiana 
and Texas, and flowers with us in autumn. 


C. ARIsTOsA.—This is also an annual, and 
produces large golden-yellow flowers. Thestems, 
which grow from 1 foot to 3 feet in height, carry 
a large, flattish, panicled head of clear golden- 
yellow flowers 2 inches or more in diameter. The 
flowers, which are set on longish stalks, are sur- 
rounded by an involucre of eight or ten bracts. 
It blooms in September or October, and is plenti- 
ful in swamps in Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, etc. 
It may be sown with the others early in spring 
in the open border. 


C. Drummonpi.—This species (figured below) 
is very distinct, both in flower and leaf, from all 
its associates. It is best 
adapted for pot culture and 
makes an excellent plant for 
the greenhouse, as it flowers 
with the greatest profusion 
all through the autumn 
months. It rarely exceeds 
2 feet in height. The 
flowers, which are borne in 
pairs or singly on long, 
slender stems, are over 2 in- 
ches in diameter and of a 
very rich golden-yellow. It 
is found on sandy soil in 
Texas, etc. 

C. CORONATA is a dwarf 
species common in gardens, 
where it is generally very 
effective, especially when 
placed near the front of 
mixed borders. It is very 
free-flowering and continues 
a considerable time in per- 
fection. It grows from 
1 foot to 2 feet in height, 
is sometimes quite hairy, 
and at others free from 
hairs, the stems being shiny. 
The flowers, which are 
bright yellow, each measure from 2 inches to 
3 inches in diameter, the outer edge of the rays 
being prettily notched, and with brown or 
purple lines or spots towards the base. It flowers 
ate in summer and autumn, and is a native of 
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C. tTinctor1A.—This is, perhaps, the most 
variable of all the Tickseeds, having given rise 
to various named garden forms, amongst which 
The latter 


A perennial Coreopsis (C. auriculata). 


produced in summer. This species comes from 
low ground in Texas and Arizona. 


PERENNIALS. 

C, LANCEOLATA and the variety grandiflora 
are the finest of perennials, both being very 
beautiful garden plants. OC, lanceolata, beauti- 
ful though this be, is eclipsed by the greater 
splendour of C. grandiflora, which is a flower for 
every garden. From June until quite the 
autumn its bright flowers appear, ard one can 
gather many handfuls of bloom for the house. 
Arranged simply in a tall vase their beauty is 
well displayed. It should be treated as a bien- 
nial, as it is so free-flowering that it is apt to 
disappear simply through distress at such a 
strain upon its constitution. The plant is readily 
raised from seed, and seedlings should be planted 
out in the autumn where they are tobloom. It 
is quite hardy. 





ALLOTMENT TOOL-SHEDS, 


A VERY unusual class in a schedule of prizes was 
one found in that issued by the Richmond 
Corporation Allotment Holders’ Association. 
There are on their extensive and admirable 
allotments—two hundred in number—many 
small sheds, shanties, huts, or tool-houses 
erected for shelter and to,lock up tools, baskets, 
etc., in. But the majority are far from being 
decorative, and rather resemble such a hut or 
shelter as is often found in our streets for the 
night watchman when drainage is in progress. 
It occurred to Mr. E. J. Holney, Chairman of 
the Surrey County Council, who has from the 
first taken great interest in these allotments, 
that the structures erected on them were by no 
means ornamental, and especially that, being 
close to the railway, he wished to see some tool- 
sheds that did combine a little of beauty with 
usefulness. For that reason he offers a prize of 
twenty shillings this year for the hest tool- 
house, neatest in design, etc., but with special 
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reference to external appearance. This prize 
was supplemented by a member of the Richmond 
Corporation, Councillor Ratcliff, who gave 
another twenty shillings in three lesser prizes. 
The judging was left to the County Council 
horticultural instructors, with Mr. Ratcliff, and 


the result was that a very neat little span | 


greenhouse, 7 feet by 4 feet, now occupied with 
Tomato-plants, the tools being placed beneath 
the shelves and the door securely locked, was 
placed first. There were no attempts to deco- 
rate the house externally, although some Roses 
or dwarf climbers round the lower portion 
would have materially helped. 
carpenter, who does his plot well, and he erected 
the Jittle house himself. 
given to a rather smaller glasshouse, but of a 
cruder nature, span-roofed, and the shelter within 
filled with flowering plants in pots, capitally 
grown, and very decorative. The tools were 
arranged within in high order, and with exceed- 
ing neatness. Here, again, there was no attempt 
at external decoration, but the building was not 
at all unsightly. This was erected by the owner 
of the plot, an old man, and the corporation 
beadle, whose garden also was admirable. 
These were the only two structures of this 
nature, and the jadges were guided in their 


The owner is a | 


The second prize was | 





decision, not only by the fact that such glass- 
houses could be made so useful in spring and | 





Godetia The Bride. 


soft pink, veined and reticulated with red. It 
must not be dried off as the other kinds are, 
owing to its evergreen character, but needs to 


| be treated much as the general run of stove 


plants. H. reticulatum is a native of Brazil. 
Several hybrids have been obtained between H 
reticulatum and other species. If H. reticula- 
tum could be induced to flower more freely than 


}is usually the case, its value as a decorative 


plant would be greatly enhanced. —H. 





GODETIAS. 


THEsE hardy annuals when well grown are, as 
may be seen in the accompanying illustration, 
extremely ornamental in the flower garden, the 
large pure white or brightly coloured blooms 
forming fine masses of colour, very telling for 
distant effect, the individual blossoms, with 
their shiny satin petals, also possessing great 
beauty. The culture of Godetias presents no 
difficulty, but they prefer a light, rich soil to 
one that is heavy and retentive of moisture. 
Only last week I saw a little garden on the edge 
of the moor, the open soil of which had been 
well enriched, literally ablaze with admirably 
grown Godetias. The plants in question were 
sown very thinly where they were to bloom in 


the autumn, and protected by a light covering | 


of well-rotted hot-bed manure, being thinned to 





From a photograph by Mrs. Barton, The Grove, W 


| desired to transplant it the best seasons are 
jearly in October, or with renewed growth in 
spring. 

a i Pa et 
| POTTING CYCLAMENS. 
| SEEDLING Cyclamens, which have been growing 
on during the spring for next season’s flower- 
jing, should now be large enough for the final 
|shift. A 5-inch pot is quite large enough 
|for the first year. It is not well to over- 
| pot them the first year. The compost should 
consist of good loam, with the same quantity 
| of leaf-soil and sufticient silver-sand to keep 
the mixture open. The plants after potting 
| should be placed as near to the glass as possible, 
but a warm frame is best, with plenty of light 
| to prevent them from being drawn. Attention 
| must be given to watering until the plants are 
well-rooted in the new soil, and after a warm 
day a slight syringing overhead is beneficial. 
| Shade slightly on very bright days to preserve 
| the foliage and to obtain a much better colour. 
_ Plants also two years old, which were potted 
in 5-inch pots last year, should now be started 
and ready for shaking out and potting off into 
| 6-inch or even 7-inch pots if the plants are large 
jenough. But the soil should be of a different 
quality at thisstage, and made up of the following : 


| 2-5ths of yellow loam, the same quantity of leaf- 











ishaw, Warwick. 


summer seasons for many purposes, but also| 8 inches apart as they increased in size. Neglect | scil, 1-5th of dry cow-dung, and sufficient sand 


that because, being of glass and neat, they/of such rigorous thinning results in weakly-| to keep une wh 


would look unobjectionable all the year round. 
They also gave shelter, if needed, at any time 
from heavy rains.» A few sheds, all of wood, 
were inspected. Some of these were very rough 
structures, and although efforts had been made 
with boxes, etc., to dress them somewhat with 
plants now, they would be very unsightly objects 
during the winter. One very neat sloping hut, 
having a glass front with some lattice-work over 
it, and a stout lock-up box within for holding 
tools and forming a neat, quite a neat though 
entirely undecorated object, was placed third. 
This was erected by a carpenter, the allotment- 
holder ; and the fourth, rather smaller and low, 
very neat, yet unpretentious, erected by a brick- 
layer, was placed fourth. It is hoped thatthe 
prizes, if continued, may stimulate to the erection 
of more tasteful tool-houses. Even some of the 
crude ones now on the ground might be readily 
beautified by covering with lattice-work, painted 
green, and training over them some suitable 
climbers. There are plots splendidly cropped and 
kept and having delightful flower borders, yet 
the tool-houses are almost hideous-looking ob- 
jects. Nepal Bb 





Hippeastrum reticulatum.—As a fine- 
foliaged plant this is very pretty, for the deep 
green leaves have each a broad ivory-white mid- 
rib, while the flowers are of a blush-white or 


grown plants, unable to do justice to the 
inherent possibilities of beauty they undoubtedly 
possess. Many sow in April or May in the open 


ground, the plants then coming into bloom| 


during August and September. The most 
general method of culture, however, is that of 
sowing in seed-pans in autumn, pricking out 
and wintering in a cold-frame, and planting out 
in the spring. Many of the newer varieties are 
especially attractive, and amongst these may be 
named The Bride (here illustrated) and Duchess 
of Albany, pure white; Lady Albemarle, bright 
crimson ; Duchess of Fife, flesh-white, with a 
bright carmine spot at the base of the petals ; 


and Apple-blossom, pink and white. 
8. W. F. 





Tropz#olum speciosum,.—the trailing 
growths of this hardy climber are all aglow with 
its vivid-coloured blossoms, and by numerous 
buds promises a display of its flowers for some 
time to come. It requires time and patience to 
establish it in some gardens, and particularly 
in the south of England. Deep and firm plant- 
ing appears to be needed, and in many instances 
it appears to have a liking for association with 
brickwork, as when planted at the foot of a 
wall itis usually more successful. In good con- 
dition it is among the most brilliant climbers 





of the garden. In those instances where it is 


I ie cow-manure shor Id 
be collected in dry weather, and placed in a dry 
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between the hands. But the loam and leaf-soil 
should be used in a moist condition when potting. 

When syringing the foliage overhead care 
should be taken not to close the lights of the 
frame at the same time, as this causes the foliage 
to become drawn, and prevents the plants from 
growing sturdily. The foliage should be 
allowed to get dry before the frames are closed. 
Another yet important point with Cyclamens 


growth be maintained. Care must also be taken 
plants become sickly it is a difficult matter to 
get them into condition. These plants do not 
require so much heat at this season, but careful 
>, and a genial temperature 


A egg bs 


supplies of moistur 
after potting. 





Aquilegias from Aberdeen.—I am delighted 
with the grace and beauty of the Columbines, but have 
never had an opportunity of seeing a fine collection. Will 
you please say if the specimens I send you are good? The 
flowers of many are past, but these remain still in abun- 
dant bloom.—k., Aberdeen. 

*.* A delightful assortment. 
collection so viried tn colour. 


We have seldom seen & 





place until the time of using, when it may be 
used in a Gry state, and easily crumbled to pieces 


when growing is never to allow them to be 
crowded, but always give plenty of room, so that 
the air may circulate around them and robust 


after repotting to water sparingly, as once the 
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THE EUCOMIS. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of our favourite garden 
plants owe their popularity to a bold and 
healthy appearance rather than to any particu- 
Jar beauty of leaf or flower, and of such plants 
are the Eucomis. They are as easily grown as 
Horseradish, and they never look unsightly, 
pushing up their bold, broad, rich green leaves 
in the spring, these being followed in autumn by 
stout erect spikes like those of glorified Hya- 
cinths, crowded with star-shaped greenish 
flowers and crowned with a little tuft of leaves 
like the Crown Imperial. They scarcely change 
from this till the frost comes and cuts them 
down to the ground, leaving their large bulbs 
safe enough below to repeat the performance in 
the following year. Once established in a wet 
border with a south aspect, preferably against a 
wall, they will remain till doomsday, 
unless someone digs them up and de- 
stroys them because they are so 
ridiculously easy to grow. There is 
at Kew a border full of them, which 
has been a crowd of leaves and spikes 
annually for the last ten years. But 
good-natured and handsome though 
these plants are, they are not as much 
grown as they deserve to be even by 
lovers of out-of-the-common hardy 
plants. They are also worth a place in 
the conservatory, growing well and 
flowering freely when planted in 
pots, as is shown by the accompany- 
ing illustration, representing a well- 
grown plant of E. punctata, the com- 
monest species. This has been cul- 
tivated as a greenhouse plant since 
1760, when it was grown by Philip 
Miller at Chelsea. In 1806 it was 
described as ‘‘a common greenhouse 
plant of most easy culture.” Its 
leaves are about 2 feet long, thickly 
spotted with dark purple, and its 
flowers, which are green stars with 
pea-shaped purple ovaries in the 
centres, are borne on purple-spotted 
pikes about 8 inches high. 

KE, ReGtA has shorter, broader leaves 
of a paler green and has no purple 
spots. The flower-spike is less than a 
foot high, and the flowers are pale 
green with a white margin. It was 
introduced from the Cape by Masson 
in 1774 and is in cultivation still. 

Ki, UNDULATA is a common plant in 
S. Africa, where the natives call it 
‘‘ Makanda ka insele” or frogs’ eggs, 
and find some medicinal property in 
its leaves. It has wavy leaves a foot 
Jong and from 1 inch to 3 inches wide, 
green, Dot spotted, the scape also 
green, the flowers, which are very 
numerous, being green too. It was 
grown at Kew a hundred years ago 
and is there still. 

K. NANA has leaves a foot long by 
3 inches broad, toothed along the 
margins, green, unspotted. The spike 
is a foot high and thickly clothed with 
green flowers on the upper half. This 
species is another old garden plant. 

We now come to recent introduc- 
tions, of which the best is 

KE. sBicotor.—In this species the 
leaves are each 1 foot long by 4 inches 
wide, green, unspotted, with a crisped 
margin. The spike is 1 foot or more high, stout, 
the upper half clothed with flowers which are 
greenish-white, with a distinct purple margin. 
I call this a really ornamental plant, well worth 
a place in the most select collection of green- 
house bulbs. 

E,. AMARYLLIDIFOLIA was first flowered at Kew 
in 1878, having been received from Cape Town. 
It is like E. undulata, but has narrower leaves, 
with plain edges, spotted, the flowers green with 
a yellow ovary. 

K. ZAMBESICA was introduced from Lake 
Nyassa. Its leaves are 18 inches long by ldinches 
wide, and the scape is a foot high. The whole 
plant, flowers and all, is entirely light green, 

EK, PALLIDIFLORA.—It is remarkable for the 
size of its leaves, which are each 2 feet long and 
5 inches wide, green on both sides, unspotted, 
not wavy along the margins. The flower-spike 
is 2 feet high, very stout, the upper half crowded 
with flowers, which aregreenish-white. W. 














the other day in which-bold clumps of Echeveria 
glauca had been used to relieve Cannell’s Dwarf 
Ageratum. All the flowers had been removed 
from the Echeveria and the beds were flat and 
formal. I could not help thinking that if the 
flowers had been left they would have shown to 
great advantage against the Ageratum, and 
given just that bit of graceful inequality that 
is one of the best features in summer bed- 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 


MIXED FLOWER-BEDS.—Now that mixtures of 
every conceivable kind are so much in vogue in 
summer flower-beds, it may not be out of place 
at this season to offer a few remarks on the best 
styles of planting. A point in connection with 
such mixtures that is often overlooked is the 
advisability of making them as natural as pos- 





Eucomis punctata. 


sible, and one can in this take a lesson from 
Nature both in the contrasts of colour and in the 
manner of distribution. Want of harmony in 
the association of colour is seldom, if ever, to be 
found naturally. From the early masses of 
Primrose and Daffodil with their grassy carpet, 
the blue of the Violet and the wild Hyacinth re- 
spectively, with Wood Anemonesand hugeclumps 
of wild Parsley down to the autumn-time, when 
the widely-stretching carpet of Heath is dotted 











From a photograph by Mr. F. E. Pope, 
Coombe Down, Bath. 


| here and there with irregular masses of Bracken 
| just putting on its golden tinge, the contrasts 
| one sees are always perfect, and the distribution 
/of the different subjects in their relationship 
to each other invariably quite in keeping with 
the true shadings. There are two or. three 
distinct forms of flower garden planting in con- 
nection with the above subject that are hardly 
| to be recommended ; first, the severely regular, 
| that is, taking scarlet-crimson or pink shades in 
| Pelargoniums or Begonias, and planting them 
|alternately with Koniga, Gnaphalium, or varie- 
gated Pelargoniums, as the height may be 
required. The contrast in colour in ‘such 
| arrangements may be pleasing enough, but the 
| Style of planting is patchy and artificial—not at 
all, to follow the thought raised earlier in these 
‘notes, like the happy mixtures of Nature. 
| Again, a combination of plants of formal habit 
is not advisable, no matter whether the plants 
are large or small. I saw an instance of this 





ding. 
is painfully evident in the association of Aster 


Chrysanthemum. 





The same stiffness on a larger scale 


bessarabicus or A. acris with Desgrange 
Here, again, the contrast in 
colour is pleasing enough, but the bed as a whole 
has a table-like formality. Contrast such a bed 
with one in which bold clumps of scarlet Lobelia 
are springing from a carpet of either pinks or a 
good white-flowered Tufted Pansy, and the 
advantage in effect is altogether on the side of 
the last named. 


Seedling plants of Pentstemon gloxinoides 
relieved by Acacia lophantha are looking 
remarkably well just now, and this mixture may 
be recommended for largebeds, Pentstemonsand 
Antirrhinums do well with Tufted Pansies, and 
the larger plants can be planted in large or 
small clumps, as the size of the bed requires. A 
chief point in the planting of mixed beds, 
whether the materials used are only hardy 
plants or with other things used in connection 
with them, is to avoid the employment of 
anything that is not seen to advantage in 
company, but is much better alone. Beds 
that are a veritable ‘‘olla podrida” of all the 
odds and ends are never satisfactory. Most of 
the above remarks are quite as applicable to 
carpet bedding. Although this is gradually dying 
out, there are still places where a few beds are 
annually required. There is a wonderful differ- 
ence displayed in such planting, and it is hardly 
too much to gay that if the work in this direc- 
tion had always been performed in good taste, 
the objection to this particular style of flower 
gardening would hardly have been so violent. 
The objectionable features were the various 
little mounds built up in different forms, the 
plastered sides, and the intricate and formal 
patterns, the latter severely regular, like the 
squares of a chess-board, and the former often 
so very minute that the proper development of 
individual varieties was quite impossible. There 
is a wide difference between this style of plant- 
ing and the more natural style that provides a 
broad carpet of the best dwarf plants in variety, 
to be in their turn thinly planted with some 
nicely contrasting subjects of taller growth, 
either single or in small, graceful patterns, as 
the size of the bed may require, qT. 





Draceena Sanderiana.—Although when 
grown singly this does not spread sufficiently to 
make a useful plant, when three or more are 
grown together it is very effective, and, being of 
easy culture and not at all inclined to run out 
or lose the pretty silvery-white variegation, it 
should become a popular plant. Many plants 
with white variegation are much inclined to run 
out, but, as far as my experience goes, this 
Dracena is constant. I find cuttings strike 
freely in the stove propagating-pit, and after 
the first tops have been taken from the plants 
they soon break out again and give a further 
supply, but it is not advisable to keep the plants 
cut back too close. They should be allowed to 
grow to a good height before taking the first 
top, and when they start again the next cutting 
may be taken off close to the old stem. After 
the first few cuttings have been taken the plants 
should be let make a good growth before cutting 
again. By careful treatment the same stock 
plants will last a long time. Potted in a light 
compost and grown ina moderate stove tempera- 
ture they soon make nice plants. If rooted 
singly in small pots they may be put together 
when ready for potting on, or they may be 
grown on singly until required for use, and then 
put together. Six plants put together into a 
pan when they are from 15 inches to 18 inches 
high are very effective in groups of mixed fine- 
foliaged plants, and will be found to stand well. 
Phrynium variegatum and Cyperus alternifolius 
variegatus are both very pretty silver variegated 
plants when in good condition, but, unlike the 
Dracena, they are much inclined to run out, 
especially the Phrynium, which I find many 
people fail to grow satisfactorily.—A. 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES AS ANNUALS. 


Growers of this favourite fruit should lose no 
time in layering runners for making new beds. 
I have this season gathered splendid crops of 
fruit from plants layered early last July, and 
henceforth I intend to grow a large bed each 
year as annuals. Treated as such, one may plant 
closely and get a large amount of fruit ; then 
take new runners, and afterwards dig old plants 
in. I have had a much finer crop of Dr. Hogg 
on plants of one season than those which are 
The bed which I planted 
last September from large 60 pots contained 
Laxton’s Noble, Royal Sovereign, Vicomtesse 
Gunton Park, 
and Latest of All, and I gather in the following 


now two years old. 


Hogg 


Héricart de Thury, Dr. gg, 


Noble “z a f ba .. June 8th, 
j June 12th. 
June 14th. 
July 3rd. 
Jaly 5th. 
July 5th. 





Every 
yielding an excellent crop of handsome fruits. 
Young plants grown like this keep so much 


freer from red-spider—that great enemy to the 
My best fruits 
of Gunton Park weighed ten to 1 lb., while some 


Strawberry—than older plants. 


of the Sovereigns weighed 14 oz. without any 





disbudding. I think the list named is a good 
one for all purposes. Latest of All, perhaps, 
does not come up to the others for flavour, but 


is valuable on account of being a good cropper, 
and also as it comes late. A. G. GATLAND. 
The Gardens, Connington Castle. 





Good flavoured Gooseberries.—It is 
astonishing what a difference there is in the 
flavour of some Gooseberries compared with 






others. Some kinds are worthless for eating 
ripe, and should only be grown for cooking and 
preserving. It does seem strange that in some 


gardens there is a large amount of attention 
given to obtain highly-flavoured Melons, Grapes, 
and other feuit, while no attention is given to 
obtain good flavoured Gooseberries; and yet 
there are but few people who do not enjoy a 


good dish of well-ripened Gooseberries. Many 
there are who prefer them in this state to Grapes 
and other fruit. This being so, I think more 
attention should be given to this fruit for eating 


rips. Vor many years I have made a point of 
growing only highly-flavoured kinds for this 
purpose, and having had to grow fruit for three 
different families during this time, I have found 
that good Gooseberries are more appreciated 
than most things. To have them good for this 
purpose the bushes must be in good condition 
and the fruit allowed to hang till thoroughly 
ripe. I consider it a mistake to grow many 
kinds. Obtain a few really good ones that 
follow each other, and grow them in quantity. 
The following I grow and find very good : White 
and Red Champagne, Early Yellow (or Yellow 
Sulphur), Whitesmith, Ironmonger, Red War- 
rington, Industry, and Hedgehog.—J. 

Strawberry Latest of All. — This 
variety appears likely to be rather largely 
grown, for it possesses qualities that cannot be 
ignored by growers of this fruit. It is of 
vigorous growth, sets freely, and the berries 
come larger than those of any variety with which 
{ am acquainted, Auguste Nicaise, perhaps, 
excepted. The only fault is that the fruit is 
pale in colour, but this is compensated for by 
the flavour, which resembles that of British 
{Jaeen, so useless in the majority of gardens on 
account of its shy-bearing character. Latest of 
All itself is a seedling from British Queen, 
crossed with Helena Gloede, so that after many 
years it seems probable we are on the point of 
seeing our markets well supplied with Straw- 
berries that possess the true British Queen 
flavour.—J, 

Strawberry Newton Seedling.—This 
is a wonderful cropping variety of average table 
excellence. Cottagers and others who are not 
too fastidious as to taste and like plenty of what 
they grow, will find Newton Seedling Strawberry 
to suit them well. The fruits are of good size, rich 















plant was clean and healthy, and 
an 
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apart, giving a good watering, 
during hot sunshine for about ten days. 


with stout crowns are furnished. 


ing year.—D. 





WHITE CURRANTS. 


more closely to the white varieties. 
greater extent than at the present time. 
note will be to point out their excellence and 


simple culture. 
VARIETIES are rot numerous, neither is there 








Currant White Dutch. 


any value in mere numbers. The one illustrated 
shows how well this fruit can be cultivated, and 
amateurs can grow them to perfection at a small 
cost. Ihave found few fruits more profitable 
than Red and White Currants grown on a north 
or east wall. The chief labour involved in their 
culture is merely spurring back the new growths 
at this season, and in the winter thinning out of 
old spurs, cutting back closer those left at the 
summer pruning. There are some half-dozen 
good white varieties. These I will describe, 
Fortunately, of late years Mr. A. F. Barron, an 
authority on fruits, classified these, and out of 
some twenty varieties got half-a-dozen distinct 
ones. These I have given a trial to, and 
found a great saving of time and labour in grow- 
ing the best. 

The following are, I consider, ths cream of the 
white varieties: the Cut-leayed White, also 
known as Wilmot’s Large White, and Shilling’s 
Queen, a slow grower, but profuse bearer, shoots 
small, but in profusion, berries large, very 
bright and clear-skinned, sweet, and one of the’ 


colour, and of fair quality The smaller fruitsdo| best for dessert, and a grand cropper. White 
remarka oly well for preserving. Ifrunnersthat| Datch comes next in my estimation. It is a 
are moderately reoted, of this or any other popular variety, known under many names, a 


variety, can now be obtained, it is a good plan, 
having forked syme short manure into a small 
plot of ground, to beat it down moderately, then 
to dibble the runners in all over about 4 inches 
and shading 
Once 
well rooted strong growth is made, and by the 
end of September plenty of fine-rooted plants 
These, trans- 
planted carefully into rows 20 inches apart on 
to good ground, would carry fine fruit the follow- 


In GARDENING, July 3 (page 242), an illustration 
of Red Currants was given, and I now refer 
In former 
days the amateur grew White Currants to a 
It is 
useless to go at length into the reasons why this 
useful fruit is not more largely grown, and my 
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vigorous grower, and a grand wall variety, with 
large leaves and berries, the latter clear white, 
whilst the flavour is excellent. For size Macro- 
carpa is a distinct type, of erect growth, and 
large leaves with a yellow margin; the bunches 
are of medium size, but with berries of a darker 
colour than the preceding varieties, and of an 
acid flavour. It isa very heavy cropper and a 
variety that does well on most soils. The 
Common White, a variety grown in many 
gardens, also has many names. This is noted foc 
its crop, but berries are small, although very 
sweet, with a clear skin. It is a good bush 
variety, but of late years this has been super- 
seded by larger kinds. White Imperial, or as it is 
known under the name of White Versailles, is a 
fine type for dessert, with large berries, very 
long bunch, and of very fine quality; plants 
grow freely, and one should get new wood laid in 
annually to produce very fine berries. Another 
variety, Grosse Blanche, often called Knight’s 
Large White, is of fairquality, large berries, anda 
free cropper, but so much like some of the others 
that it is not needed. For size La Versailles is 
one of the best, but for crop, Cut-leaved White 
or White Dutch are recommended. 

For dessert, when grown specially, White 
Currants are much valued, and another point is 
the long time they hang on the trees if the 
latter are clean. Unfortunately the trees are 
neglected at times, get dirty, then the fruits are 
not presentable. It is an easy matter to keep 
wall-trees clean, as one may reduce the foliage, 
and good syringing with Quassia-water, or even 
soap-suds, before the berries begin to ripen will 
clear off insect-pests. With wall culture there 
is less injury from frost in late spring, so far as 
my experience goes. I have never failed to get 
a fall crop of fruit from walls, and another good 
way for amateurs (rarely adopted) is to make a 
fence of their Currants—that is, to grow them as 
espaliers or cordons. Once the trees have made 
these growths they give little trouble other 
than annual spurring in and manures for the 
roots. I have seen dwarf divisions between 
gardens, 4 feet to 5 feet high, formed of 
Currant-trees. The fruit garden is divided 
from the flowers and trees grow well treated 
thus. They get more light than when 
grown as bushes. If a fence is needed ina short 
time, some wire strained to strong stakes and 
trees grown as upright cordons will soon cover it 
and give a lot of fruit. Many housekeepers of 
the present day do not know the value of the 
White Currants as a jelly or preserve. The 
juice of the fruit is much valued for mixing 
with Apricots or other dry preserves. Many 
bare east or north walls would grow White 
Currants, and few trees are more profitable. I 
am aware birds are a sorry pest in the case of 
the ripe fruits ; but it isan easy matter to cover 
a wall, and gathering is much easier. When 
planting, my advice is plant early—October is 
a good month—and secure good plants. These 
are reasonable, and if at all small much better 
grow simply for their growth the first season, 
not taking the fruit. By this means the plants 
will get a better start and furnish a wall much 
quicker. When grown as bushes they are often 
much too thick. An open tree provides the 
best fruit ; and few fruits get more neglected in 
the way of food. They well repay for it, and it 
may be given asa mulch or in liquid form. I 
prefer to give the surface a good covering of 
manure in the winter after pruning, as then it 
is not forgotten, as is often the case if left till 
later in the eeason, W. 






















Pelargonium King of Denmark.— This pro- 
duces large massive trusses of salmon-scarlet flowers. The 
trusses are of large size and almost globular in outline. 


A curious Clover.—I have this year met with what 
appears tome to be a curious form of the white Dutch 
Clover. The flowers, you will observe, are on long stalks, 
and instead of forming a close head, the seed-pod is pro- 
jecting far beyond the heel of the florets, and in some 
cases seems to be turned into leaves. In some the ordi- 
nary flower-heads have thrown up another head from their 
apex. If it is not Clover, would you kindly give name? 
—SOMERSET. 

** Certainly Dutch Clover. A curious and interesting 
feature, similar, however, to what occurs in many other 
plants. We have seen it before. 

A curious. Foxglove.—I am sending a spike of 
white Foxglove with a curious formation at the top. If 
you think it worth while please comment on it, and givean 
illustration of it in your paper. I would like very much 
to know the reason of such a strange freak of Nature, I 
hope it will arrive in good condition. —Tuomas LESLIE. 

*.* Simply a freak which often ocewrs in the Foxglove. 
We gave an illustration of @ similar specimen in GARDEN- 
InG, August, 4, 94, p. 862. 
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ORCHIDS. 

Naming imported Orchids (Rock ).— 
It is impossible to name correctly the pieces of 
imported Orchids sent from East London, as the 
family includes a very large number of plants, 
which, even when out of bloom, are so much 
alike that it is difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. Those marked a and c are, without 
doubt, Angrecums, and is a species of Mysta- 
cidium. As regards your attempts to resuscitate 
the plants after their long journey, it is not 
necessary that the Moss should cover the wooden 
blocks for the purpose of holding moisture ; you 
have put on quite sufficient. As the Moss 
becomes so very dry we presume that your plants 
are exposed to strong sunshine, which not ouly 
dries the Sphagnum quickly, but is detrimental 
to the welfare of the plants. Keep them well 
shaded at all times, afford a little fresh air on 
all favourable occasions, and close the house 
early each afternoon ; at the same time lightly 
syringe the plants overhead. It appears to be 
useless for you to attempt the cultivation of 
these Orchids with so low a winter night 
temperature as 40 degs. Practical experience 
proves that 55 degs. is quite low enough, 
Even with that temperature the plants 
will sometimes deteriorate, especially if the 
atmosphere approaches near to saturation. 
The cause of vhe leaves of Angrecum c going 
wrong is probably from damp. Keep the plants 
rather on the dry side at the root for a few 
weeks, but preserve a warm, moist atmosphere 
always. Disa grandiflora, D. longicornus, 
D. tripetaloides, D. crassicornus, D. Herschalli, 
D. ferruginea, D. graminifolia, and D. racemosa 
would all grow well in a cool greenhouse with 
a temperature of 40 degs. in winter. In summer 
these plants require plenty of fresh air at all 
times, to be kept well shaded from the sun, and 
a cool and evenly-balanced moist atmosphere are 
the principal points to ensure success. The 
following Orchids, which are natives of the Cape, 
would also thrive under the same kind of treat, 
ment: Satyrium bicallosum, §. membranaceum, 
S. pumilum, 8. carneum, §. candidum, and 
S. Gauthieri. There are also several species of 
Habenaria worth growing ; if not very beautiful, 
they are curious and interesting. The best time 
to collect and send home Disas and Satyriums 
is while the tubers are dormant, so that by the 
time they arrive in this country they will be 
ready to re-start into growth. There are so 
many really good bulbous and other plants which 
grow in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope that it is difficult to advise you which are 
the most desirable to meet your requirements, 
We would recommend you to obtain, if possible, 
dried flowers of the different species your friends 
can gather, and then you could make a selection 
according to your own taste and discretion. 


Treatment of certain Orchids (H. J. 
Guest).—Your Lycaste should be grown in a 
cool, shady part of the intermediate - house. 
While the plant is in bloom very little water is 
needed at the root. After the flowers fade, and 
the plant begins to grow it may be repotted if 
necessary. It should have ample pot room, as 
Lycastes make plenty of roots. For the compost 
use rough loam, fibrous peat, and Sphagnum 
Moss in about equal parts, with a drainage of 
broken crocks to about half the depth of the 
pot. After repotting use water sparingly, as 
the young growths are liable to damp off; but 
when the new roots have penetrated through 
the soil, and have laid hold of the sides of the 
pot, then the plant should be freely supplied 
with water. Paphiniag naturally grow in a 
very humid atmosphere, and care should be 
taken to shade them from direct sunshine at all 
times. Being of dwarf growth, and producing 
a pendulous inflorescence, they should be grown 
i1 small shallow pans or baskets, and suspended 
near the roof glass in the ordinary plant stove, 
The plant requires only a very thin layer of peat 
and Moss to root in. Your Bulbophyllum 
should be afforded the same kind of cultural 
treatment, 




































































National Carnation and Picotee Society’s 
( take place on Wednesday, 
July 21st, in the gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, 
Regent’s Park, London. 

Fijth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 15s 
The Enslish Flower Garden: Many Phas wf the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants, their Culture 
and Arrangement, London: John Wurray, and of all 
Booksellers, 
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GARDEN PHSTs. 


GROUND BEETLES (CARABID As), 


THE members of this family are very numerous, 
being about three hundred in number, They 
vary in size from about 4 inch to rather more 
than 1 inch in length. They are nearly all 
smooth, shining insects, mostly black, blue, or 
green in colour. They are all very quick and 
active in their movements, and are, as a rule, 
very usefulin gardens, as they are carnivorous, 
feeding on small worms, grubs, etc. Their grubs 


are long, whitish or brownish creatures of about 





the same length as the perfect insects. 
are also very active and carnivorous. 
that comes in contact with them. 
its grub (Pterostichus madidus). 
but it sometimes has reddish thighs. 


terminates in two spines. 
lays her eggs in the ground or under stones. 


The grubs are hatched out in the course of a 
In the autumn they 
become chrysalides, in which state the insect 
In the following spring 
Some 
of these ground beetles (apparently of late years) 
have departed from the good old ways of their 
forefathers, and at certain seasons are not con- 
tent with grubs and similar coarse food, but they 
must have Strawberries and young Mangold 
The species just described is one of the 
worst culprits, as it has been found damaging 
In the figure 


week or ten days. 


remains all the winter. 
the beetles emerge from the chrysalides. 


roots. 


both Mangolds and Strawberries. 
is shown Mangold roots injured by this insect. 


There are at least two other members of the 
family that are the cause of injury to the Straw- 
berry crop—Pterostichus vulgaris and Harpalus 





Young Mangold-roots injured by the beetles, 


ruficornis, The latter seems to be found more 
commonly on Strawberries than the other. Both 
these insects very much resemble that shown in 
the figure, but P. vulgaris is rather larger and 
stouter, and H. ruficornis is somewhat slighter, 
the feelers and legs are reddish, and the wing- 
cases lightly covered with a very fine yellowish 
down ; beneath the wing-cases are a pair of large 
wings, which the insects make good use of. As 
far as I know none of these beetles have English 
names. The means of destroying these pests 
are not very satisfactory, lurking as they do 
under any shelter they can find near the 
roots of -the plants, and as they are so 
smooth, hard, and active, no insecticide 
ig of any practical use. No straw, lawn- 


They 
Their 
mouths are armed with a pair of long, sharp, 
powerful jaws, and one pities the emall insect 
In the wood- 
cut is shown one of our commonest species and 
This insect is 
about 6-10ths inch in length, and black in colour, 
The full- 
grown grub is of the same length as the parent 
insect, and is brownish in colour; its body 
The female beetle 
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mowings, or any litter of any sort should be 
allowed to lie about near the plants, and if the 
fruit could be propped up in any way so that it 
does not touch the ground, it would be kept out 
of reach of these insects, and of the spotted 
snake-millipedes which are also very fond of 
them. Small wire-work supports used to be 
made for this purpose, but I do not know if 
they are to be bought now. The beetles may be 
trapped by laying pieces of raw meat near the 
plants, and covering them with sacking or some- 
thing of that kind. The beetles are attracted 
by the meat on which they feed, and the sack- 
ing provides them with shelter. These traps 
should be looked at: every morning. It will make 
no difference to the effectiveness of the baits if 
the meat is not of the freshest. Gallipots sunk 
into the ground so that their tops are level with 
the surface and kept nearly full of water would 
be the means of catching numbers of them. I 
am indebted to the courtesy of H.M. Stationery 
Office for the illustrations to this paper. 
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Black ants (H. Roberts).—Ants are very 
tiresome pests in houses, and are very difficult 
to destroy. If youcan find the entrance to their 
nest put some clay round it soas to form a kind 
of cup without closing the entrance, and fill it 
with paraffin-oil or diluted carbolic acid. Either 
will probably soak into the nests. The ants can 
be trapped in saucers of treacle with pieces of 
wood or paper placed so that they can crawl up 
to it ; or by soaking pieces of sponge in treacle, 
and when they are covered with ants dipping 
them into boiling water. In the garden the best 
thing is to open their nests with a spade and 
pour in boiling water. I should place the plants 
in pots in a bucket and pour water in until ths 
earth in the pot was just covered, and leave it 
till the ants are drowned.—G. S. 8. 

Vines (C. J. Myers).—The stalks of your 
Grapes are infested by a fungus. I very much 
doubt if you can save your crop, but you 
might try spraying with Bordeaux mixture, 
which may be made as follows: Dissolve 14 lb. 
of sulphate of copper in a little warm water, 
slake 1 lb. of freshly burnt lime and make it 
of a creamy consistency with water, then strain 
it through coarse canvas into the solution of 
copper, and add 11 gallons of water; or 1 oz. 
of carbonate of copper, made into a thick paste 
with a little water, then add 4 pint of ammonia ; 
if this does not entirely dissolve the paste, 
add a little more until all is dissolved, then 
dilute this mixture with 9 gallons of water. 
Cut away and burn any of the bunches that 
are sure not to come to perfection. 

Oats diseased (Failure ).—Your Oats are 
attacked by the grubs of a beetle nearly allied 
to the Asparagus-beetle, I believe; but as I 
was not quite sure, not having seen the grubs 
before, I sent them to our best authority on 
these matters, and I have not yet had his reply, 
hence the delay in answering your letter, 
Strewing quicklime, wood-ashes, soot, powdered 
chalk over the plants, when they are wet with 
dew, would be very useful; or wetting the 
leaves with } lb. of soft-soap, the extract from 
i lb. of Quassia-chips, to every 10 gallons»! 
water, would probably kill the grubs. I wil 
let you know as soon asI hear the real name 
of the insect.—G. §. S. 

Pansy-plants attacked (Viola).—Your 
Pansies are attacked by the grubs of a fly, prob- 
ably the root-eating-fly (Anthomyia radicum), 
or the Cabbage-fly (A. brassice). “Plants which 
are only slightly injured may often be saved by 
watering them with 1 part of ammoniacal liquor 
from the gas-works, to 2 parts of water, making 
sure that the mixture soaks well into the earth 
round the roots ; three or four applications should 
be given. Lime-water used in the same manner 
has been found efiective. Any plants which are 
hopelessly injured should be at once removed 
with as many of the grubs as possible. They 
should be put into a basket or some other recep- 
tacle that the grubs cannot drop out of, and 
be immediately burnt. The holes made by re- 
moving the plants should be filled with lime, gas- 
lime, or soot, so as to kill any grubs which may 
be left in the soil.—G. §. 8. 

Verbenas diseased (NV.).—The leaves of 
your Verbenas are attacked by a fungus. If all 
the leaves are in the condition of the one you 
sent I should pull up and burn all the plants. 
If only a few are in that state, you might spray 
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the plants with ‘‘ Bordeaux mixture,” which you 
can make as follows: Dissolve 14 1b. of sulphate 
of copper in a little water, slake 1 Ib. of freshly- 
burnt lime, and make it of the consistency of 
cream with water, strain it through some 
coarse canvas, and mix it with the carbonate 
of copper; then add 11 gallons of water. Or 
use in the same way 5 oz, of carbonate of 
copper, made to a thick paste with a little 
water, add 4 pint of ammonia. If this does 
not entirely dissolve the paste add a little more 
ammonia until it is all dissolved, then add 
9 gallons of water.—G. 8. 8. 


Marguerite-leaves attacked (7. I. 
Waits ).—The leaves of your Marguerite Daisy 
are attacked by the grubs of the Marguerite 
Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinis). This insect also 
infests Cinerarias and Chrysanthemums. Cut 
off and burn any leaves that are so bad as to be 
useless to the plant, and hold the others up 
against the light, when you will be able to see 
where the grubs are. Then pinch the leaf at that 
place and so killthe grubs. ‘This may be tedious, 
but it is very effectual.—G. S. S. 


White saw-fly on Roses.—I have been 
plagued for several summers with the tiny 
white saw-fly on the back of my Rose-leaves, a 
place where syringing has very little effect. I 
should like to know at what season the larve, 
which I believe lodge in the ground, are most 
get-at-able, as I think that watering the ground 
at the right moment with paraffin and water 
might perhaps put an end tothe pest which so 
completely destroys foliage ?—Sustz, 

*.* I do not understand what insect you 
allude to when you speak of a white saw-fly, 
whose larve live in the ground. No saw-fly that 
[ ever heard of has larvee that live in the ground. 
Please send some specimens, and I will tell you 
what they are and how to get rid of them.— 
aa Se 

Vegetable roots attacked (Mrs. R. C._).—Your 
vegetables are attacked by the grubs of a fly. See the 
reply to ‘‘ Viola.”,—G. 8.8 

Grapes attacked (Anzious).—Your Grapas are 
attacked by a Fungus. See my reply to ‘‘O. J. Myers,” 
whose Grapes are attacked exactly in the same manner. 





GARDEN WORK." 


a 


Conservatory. 

Now that the summer has fairly come, many stove or 
tropical plants will do in the conservatory if the conditions 
are made suitable. Very often at this season a cool-house 
if required can be made into a warm one. by giving Jess 
air and using more moisture. It is not often that huge 
masses of bloom are required under glass at this season. 
Choice blooming plants in a setting of elegant foliage 
usually give more satisfaction at this season—Palms and 
Ferns, with plenty of hanging drapery in the shape of 
Passion-flowers, etc. The variegated Oobza scandens has 
a light and pretty effect hanging about now, and Mande- 
villea suaveolens is very fragrant. Solanum jasminoides 
is free growing, and the growth is light and elegant, and 
the plant flowers freely when allowed to ramble pretty 
much at will. Brugmansias and Plumbago capensis are 
useful plants now, either planted in the border or in pots 
or tubs. Choice groups of Tuberous Begonias may be a 
special feature. The Pearl Tuberose in a setting of Ferns, 
several dozen in a group, will continue to flower for a long 
time; but a light shade should be used, as the flowers 
soon lose that purity of tint if exposed to hot sunshine. I 
wonder Tuberoses are not more grown for summer flower- 
ing in the conservatory. Good sound bulbs are safe to 
flower all right. There is no mystery about their manage- 
ment. The flowers, perhap3, may not be quite so fragrant 
grown cool, but they will last longer and be more useful 
for bouquet work. There are several ways of growing 
them for flowering now. They may be potted singly in 
5-inch pots, or three bulbs in a 5-inch pot, and when filled 
with roots shifted into 6-inch pots. Liquid-manure may 
be used freely when the spikes appear. Night air propor- 
tionate tothe wind and weather will be beneficial to all 
greenhouse plants now, and abundance of water will be 
required, 

Stove. 

Cissus discolor is an old plant, but is very effective as a 
basket-plant, especially for draping the base of baskets 

yntaining Ferns, and the long sprays of coloured foliage 
are useful for table decoration. Asparagus plumosus 
nanus is still one of the best for cutting, and should if 
possible be planted out ; it may be grown against a wall 
and trained up under the roof, but must have alight shade. 
One has to be careful about the purity of the syringing 
water used among foliage plants. Nothing but pure rain- 
water is permissible, as the least spot on the foliage spoils 
the attractiveness of such things as Caladiums, Marantasg, 
and things of like character. Young winter-flowering 
plants should be grown on freely, and pinched occasionally 
till a good base has been secured. Hoya bella is a pretty 
species now in flower. Makes a pretty basket-plant. 
Should be grown in fibrous material, and the drainage 
must be perfect. Medinilla magnifica, superba is a fine 
plant for the summer shows when well done, but requires 
good culture, especially as regards watering and drainage, 





* In cold or northern districts the operations reserred 
to under “Garden Work” may. be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here tndicated with equally good 





with rich old turf and fibrous peat. The stove Hibiscus 
rosea sinensis and varieties are deserving more attention. 
They are easy to grow, and flower freely when the growth 
is well ripened. 


Ferns under Glass. 


These are now in fine foliage. Plants intended to supply 
fronds for cutting should not be too heavily shaded. 
Adiantum cuneatum and A. elegans are in some establish- 
ments grown very largely for the purpose, and are fre- 
quently grown on shelves near the glass, with only a light 
shade over them on bright days. Water must be given 
abundantly, and a little sulphate of ammonia sometimes 
will improve the colour. 


Vineries. 


A little shade will be useful over Black Hamburgh and 
Madresfield Court Grapes if they have to be keptlong. A 
double thickness of fish-netting will break up the sun’s 
rays, and be left on till no longer required. If possible 
the house should be mulched down with litter to keep 
down dust and keep the moisture in the border. I have 
heard of a good many cases of mildew on late Grapes, and 
if neglected for a single day the quality of the Grapes 
must be injured. Sulphur in some form is the acknow- 
ledged remedy. I have heard a good account of the 
XL All mildew-wash of Mr. Richards, the ‘inventor of the 
vaporiser, and whenever mildew appears something prompt 
in its action is necessary, and not only so, but the cause of 
the attack should be ascertained and removed. Dryness 
at the root, cold draughts, and imperfect ventilation 
generally may cause mildew. 


Red-spider on Peaches. 

This is a terrible pest on the Peach foliage. The remedy 
is thorough syringing or washing with the engine or hose 
at closing time, not later than 4 p.m.—3.30 will be better 
—saturating the atmosphere at the same time. A chink 
of air may be given later in the evening. 


Window Gardening. 

Cut down show Pelargoniums, and putincuttings. They 
will root outside. Oyclamens which have dried off after 
flowering will soon be starting, and should then be stood 
out and repotted in same size. Sow a pinch of Cineraria 
and Primula for late flowering, also Oalceolarias. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Routine work will be most important now. Surface 
stirring, mulching, watering, destroying insects, and many 
other jobs in the garden come round year after year, and 
success is mainly based upon prompt attention being given 
to each matter as need arises. Budding Roses, layering 
Carnations, and striking Pinksare largely mattersofroutine 
in the sense that they must be performed annually if the 
stock of plants are to be kept in good condition and up-to- 
date. Maiden Roses generally producethe finestand freshest 
blooms and usually come in a little later than the old 
plants. Young Carnations and Pinks are a necessity if the 
stock isto bs kept up. Hollyhocks are now largely raised 
from seeds, but new kinds must be struck from cuttings. 
Outtings of the flower stems will strike freely when the 
wood is getting just a little firm in July. The side stems 
are cut into single joints or buds, with a couple of inches 
of stem below and 4 an inch or so above the bud. Insert 
them in sandy soil under handlights or ina frame. Keep 
just moist till rooted. 


Fruit Garden, 

There are always insects to be dealt with in a fruit 
garden, and method and persistence are necessary to keep 
them at bay. It is better and easier to prevent than 
to cure; and so far as outside fruit culture is concerned 
and in many respects inside culture also, well-nour- 
ished trees are less subject to insect attacks than where 
the culture is careless, and the trees left pretty much to 
find their own food. This is the time whenever if the 
upper stratum of soil lacks moisture the roots go down too 
deep in their search for it. A light mulch on the surface 
would have prevented this. Mildew on Grapes seems 
rather prevalent this season—at least, I have seen several 
bad cases within a small circuit. In one case the cause 
was a cold current through the house. In another it 
might have been dryness at the root. Dry sulphur is gene- 
rally recommended, or at least sulphur in some form, and 
no doubt sulphur will kill mildew, but it leaves less deposit 
on the fruit when used as a wash. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Do not forget to sow the Cabbages at the right time 
for each special locality. Plant out Walcheren Cauli- 
flowers for autumn use. The Walcheren when true isa 
good Oauliflower and comes of a suitable size and 
white. The Autumn Giant is generally too large 
and coarse for a second-course vegetable. The main 
crop of Celery should be in the trenches now, and kept 
moving by liberal supplies of water. If the weather is 
very hot and dry scatter a little Moss-litter-manure along 
the trenches on each side of the plants. Where the 
culture has been good among general crops of vegetables 
if the hoe is used sufficiently to keep a loose surface there 
will not be much necessity for the water-pot to be used. 
The middle of the month is a good time to sow Bath 
Cos Lettuce for autumn and winter use ; sow again at 
the end of month, and once in August. The Green-curled 
Endive is hardy, and well adapted to stand the winter, 
sheltered from frost. Fill up all bare places with Cole- 
worts. Tom Thumb Savoys will answer the same purpose 
planted thickly. There is just a chance to get a few late 
Peas from a sowing of ths earliest kinds in a warm place. 

E. Hogpay. 





THE QJOMING WHERE'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 19th.—Put in cuttings of New Zonal and Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums. Cut down show and fancy Pelar- 
goniums and put in cuttings. Sowed Red Globe Turnips 
and Bath Cos Lettuce. Planted out Green-curled Endive. 
Sowed Chervil ; Mustard and Cress are sown twice a week 
in shady border. Potted off Orotons, Dracwnas, and Gar- 
denias, also seedling Aralias, and Grevillea robusta. 

July 20th.—Planted late Broccoli after Strawberries. 
Planted new bed of Strawberries: Royal Sovereign, 
President, Sir J. Paxton, and James Veitch. Out all 


runners for plantations intended to remain for another 
year. Layered Carnations and Picotees. Rose-budding 
is being done at every favourable opportunity. Drew a 
little earth up to Leeks. Sowed Parsley and Early Horn 
Carrots for autumn and winter use. 

July 213t.—Planted out more Red Celery. 
in cool-house are ripening plentifully now. 
stopped when they reach top of stakes. Top-dressed with 
Moss-litter-manure. Made a first sowing of Spinach for 
autumn and early winter use. Main crop will be sown 
later. Sowed Heartwell Oabbage, also a few seeds 
of Blood-red for pickling. Planted Coleworts and Tom 
Thumb Savoy. Gave liquid-manure to Asters, Holly- 
hocks, etc. 

July 22ad.—Out Evergreens and other hedges. Finished 
potting late-flowering Chrysanthemums; 7-inch pots are 
used for them sometimes ; two plants are placed in one 
pot. Lincoln and Lady Lawrence, when potted late, are 
generally treated in this way. Put flower-pots on the 
top of Dahlia and Chrysanthemum-stakes to trap earwigs. 
A little dry Moss is placed in each pot and they are 
examined daily. 

July 23rd.—Put in cuttings of side-shoots of Holly- 
hocks in cold-frames. Gave liquid-manure to Asparagus- 
beds. Peaches ripening under glass will have less water, 
but will not be injuriously dried. Use the hose or engine 
for red-spider. Top-dressed late Melons in frames with 
good loam and pegged out shoots. Fertilised blossoms ag 
ans expand. Removed the breastwood from Pears on 
walls. 

July 24th.— Propagated variegated Begonias from 
leaves, also Asplenium bulbiferum ; some of the fronds are 
very full of little plants. These were taken off and pegged 
down in boxes of sandy peat, and will be kept close until 
established. Potted off Hydrangea cuttings. Potted more 
Tuberoses for late blooming. Oleared off early Peas, and 
repared ground for winter Onions and Spinach. The hoe 
is used freely among ground crops. 


Tomatoes 
Plants are 





RULES FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queriss and answers are inserted in 
Ganpsnina free y charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thew guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evrror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should he repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, os GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time tn advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue tmmediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige ws by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist. 
ance, Conditions, soila, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question mau often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience t8 gained, Corrce- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the nuinber in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there i8 ws little delay ws possible in dealing with them, 





1049—A good recipe for pot-pourri,—Can I 
keep dried Kose petals until the winter without putting 
any spicesin them? Is it injurious to Rose petals (for pot- 
pourri) to gather them whilst the dew ison them? I dry 
them gradually in an airy room out of the sun.—Counrsss, 


1050—Fuchsia serratifolia.—Would some reader 
kindly say where this can be obtained ?—Hopn. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are wvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1051—Fern turning brown (Mrs. Brook).—The 
Fern is Polystichum angulare (Prickly Shield Fern). [ts 
brown aspect is due to dryness at the root. 

1052—Strawberries (Harrow).—The injured por- 
tions of both Strawberry-plants and perennials may be cut 
off, but it is too early yet either to manure the Straw- 
berries or cut down the perennials. The latter will make 
new growth and blossom yet. 


1053—Spanish Irises and Anemones (Harrow). 
—The roots of the Pyrus japonica cannot be healthy, or 
the leaves would not shrivel. Nothing can be done now. 
Early in October replant it, using some sandy soil next the 
roots, and mulch the surface with half-rotted manure. 


1054—Begonias (C. /.).—Not too much overhead 
watering ; an occasional sprinkle is all very well, but con- 
tinuous wetting is sure to cause decay. Sun coming into 
contact with wet foliage will also cause the brown spots 
you mention, and we think if you watered early or late 
these would be avoided. 

1055—Tomatoes not swelling (Sidney Tuckey ).— 
We can only suggest that your Tomatoes are not properly 
impregnated while in bloom, and hence this failure to set 
fruit. It cannot well be from any treatment accorded, or 
the others upon the same plant would not look so 
promising. 

1056—Malmaison buds decayed (Nemo).—The 
plants have received a check in some way, either by injury 
to the roots, or they have caught a chill. One cannot tell. 
Stable-manure and soot-water may easily be strong, and if 
it killed the tips of the roots this would cause the prema- 
ture decay in the buds. 












































































































Four or five bulbs in a pot 6 inches in diameter will form 
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1057—Gentiana acaulis (Harrow).—Soil some- 
what light in character, and with which is mixed old lime, 
mortar, and broken bricks or sandstone is suitable for Gen- 
When the plants have flowered give the 
roots abundant supplies of water during dry weather. On 


tiana acaulis. 


no account let them suffer for want of it, 


1058s—Spotted Zonal Pelargoniums (4. H.).— 
The sole cause is neglect to keep free from insect pests, 
and the excrements from these, especially green-fly, are 
so sticky that all other dirt and impurities adhere to the 
It is ruin to the health and beauty of any plant. 


leaves, 
Wash your plant well after picking off the worst leaves. 


1059—~Treatment of Grape-Vines (7. Weaver). 
—Your plan is the correct one, and will produce fruit next 
There is no reason why the canes should not 
have fruited a second year, provided they were properly 
Of course, hard forcing of so young a caneis a 
considerable exhaustion, and the plant would do better 


season. 
treated. 


after a season of comparative rest. 


1060—Cucumbers for market (Constant Reader). 
—Allow as many shoots to grow from the plants as there 
is room on the trellis to admit of the leaves developing 
Overcrowding shoots and leaves is detrimental to 

Pinch the shoots at every second joint, thin the 
fruit out constantly, directly itis formed. Too heavy crops 


fully. 
success. 


are hurtful—the plants cannot continue in good health. 


1061—F lowers for spray bouquet (Auchlochan). 
—These are sometimes scheduled as sprays, spray bouquets, 
It is simply a longer arrangement of 
flowers made up for the breast and shoulders of ladies. 
As to what are the best flowers, we are somewhat puzzled 
to say. Roses, Lily of the Valley, and, we think, Pansies, 
are among the prettiest when one is tied to productions 


and ladies’ sprays. 


from the open. 


1062—The Carnation-maggot (Nemo). — The 
small black-fly (Hyelerina nigrescens) deposits its eggs in 
the Carnation plant at different seasons, but we find them 
most active in spring. There is no remedy known to me 
except to watch for the appearance of the maggot, and get 
If any correspondent knows of a 
remedy, they would confer a great boon on growers by 
telling what it is through the pages of GaRDENING.— 


it out with a needle. 


J. D. E. 


1063—F'uchsia buds dropping (Yorks).—Want of 
moisture at the roots is*the cause of your Fuchsia buds 
dropping. Place an inch of horse or cow-manure on each 
pot and thoroughly soak the soil at least twice evils pers 

ive 
plenty of air, and keep the plants as near the glass as 
The pages 
of GARDENING contain sufficient information on this plant 


haps oftener will be required if the pots are small. 
possible. There is no work on Fuchsias alone. 


from time to time. 


1064—Tecomi Smithi (C. £.).—This is one of our 
most handsome greenhouse flowering plants for autumn 
and early winter blooming. Seed may be sown at any 
It 
is a biennial, and only needs an ordinary greenhouse tem- 
Your plants will 
bloom all right if in a good loamy soil, to which a little 
thoroughly decayed manure and coarse sand are added. 
If not in such a compost, turn out of pots, remove a little 


time, and it is as easily grown as the Ohrysanthemum. 


perature, Do not pinch out the shoots 


of the soil, and repot into one siza larger at once. 


1065—Mulching vegetables (M. W. Campion).— 
Half-decayed stable-manure is much better for mulching 
The latter should be 
It is 
a great mistake to sow good seed too thick; not only is 
thinning more tedious, but the plants remaining are not 
It is imma- 
terial whether the mulching is done before the runners are 
Most gardeners are thankful for information 
Your gardener appears to be of 


than fresh litter from the stable. 3 
thrown into a heap and partly decayed before using. 


so stocky, besides, there is the waste seed. 
staked. 


received from GARDENING. 
a peculiar type. 


1066—Pzeonies unsatisfactory (Regular Sub- 
scriber ).—Seldom indeed can Ponies be established under 
If the soil is not deeply 
considerable attention 
bestowed on supplying them with water during dry 
weather, they are even longer in establishing themselves, 
An open position away from walls is best for this hardy 
Mulch the surface now with horse-dung or leaf- 
If there is 
any doubt about their not being ‘well planted take them 


three years to give satisfaction. 
dug and well manured with 


plant. : 
mould to conserve the moisture in the soil. 


up in October and treat as directed. 


1067—Spring Cabbages (./. Scott).—Sow seed of 
Ellam’s and Flower of Spriog, the former the last week in 
July, and the latter the second week in August in a bed 
Directly the plants are a good size, and 
before they are in any way drawn up weakly, plant the 


of moist soil. 


former in rows 15 inches wide, the plants 1 foot apart, on 
deeply-dug and well-manured land. 


seeds. 
ing the roots. Keep them free from weeds. 
Spring requires rather more space than Ellam’s. 


1068—Taking cuttings of certain plants 
(S. S.).—Young shoots of the Antirrhinums (Snapdragon) 
may be taken in September and rooted in a cool-frame. 
These are best propagated from seed sown in July and 
transplanted early the following spring. The same applies 
to Margaret Carnations. Her Majesty Pinks are best 
layered in August and transplanted in the autumn or early 
spring. Delphiniums may be rooted by taking young 
suckers not more than 3 inches high, either in autumn or 
when new growth commences in spring. U:e single pots 
of light compost, and keep them in a cool-frame for a few 
weeks. 


10°9—Bermuda Buttercup (M.S. V. Cottle).—The 
plant known as the Bermuda Buttercup is Oxalis cernua, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope, but which is now 
cultivated largely in Bermuda, from whence great numbers 
are sent to this country during the dormant season. If 
the bulbs are potted in the autumn and placed in the 
ordinary greenhouse they will, if the soil is kept slightly 
moist, start into growth early in the new year, and flower 
towards the end of spring or soon afterwards. When in 
ood condition a succession of charming golden blossoms 
1s kept up for nearly a couple of months. It is difficult to 
fay the reason of the plants in question dying down 80 
s00n without flowering, and all that can be done now is to 
keep them dry till about the end of September, when they 
may be potted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 


Flower of 


Before planting draw 
out a drill with the end of a hoe, as you would to sow 
In this drill dibble the Cabbage carefully in, secur- 
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kept about an inch below the surface. 
watering, particularly till 
which they may be treated much as a Pelargonium. 


of any of the kinds you name. 
can be perfect without Potatoes, 
the least of those you have in August. 


son. It would be useless for Mushroom culture, 


in this way around the edge. 


best. 
care is taken with every query sent. 


air to Vines when in bloom at both the 
the vinery, 


mildewed Vines than anything else. Give air 


east wind, 


showery weather will act as a stimulant. 
for all the Brassica tribe is excellent. 
employed freely. 
pared by growers to be used at planting time. 


than that named. 


fruit cannot follow. 


free space to those branches left. 
of the current year may be cut in the autumn. 


crop is concerned, quite useless. 


moisture. 


warm, 


field Oourt Grape received were ‘ scalded.” 


closely shut at night 


vinery, and thus prevent scalding. 


every day. Sometimes once a ,week is often enough 


lings are injurious. 
light, through the window even. 


sunlight, and attend carefully to watering them. 
1080—Allamanda grandiflora not flowering. 


—Can you tell me the cause of an Allamanda grandiflora 


which is extremely healthy and makes wood abundantly 
not flowering? It is planted in the border in the hot- 
house.—G, M. A. 


*,* Too much root room prevents the maturation of the 
wood sufficiently to enable the plant to blussom, which it 
should do abundantly. Conjine the roots to a 3 feet space, 
water freely if the drainage is perfect, if it is not, correct 
wt. Train the shoots thinly close to the glass to assiat in 
their maturation. 


1081—Treatment of Gladioli and Dahlias.— 
I should be much obliged if you would kindly inform me 
through the medium of your invaluable paper whether 
Gladioli and Dahlias, planted at a depth of some 5 inches 
in clayey loam, should be lifted every year. I haveno wish 
to separate the bulbs, asI prefer to see them growing in 
clumps ; but I would like to know whether if left in the 
ground they would suffer much from frost or heavy rains 
Can Cannas (Crozy) also be left in the ground if properly 
mulched before the winter frosts come on, or should they 
be repotted and placed in a cool-frame during winter ?— 
INTERESTED. 

*,.* In some seasons all the plants named would be 
secure from frost, but neither are absolutely safe ; there- 


fore, our advice is to take themup yearly. If they are not 
taken up they ought to be planted in sandy soil with 
6 inches of drainage under and thickly mulched during 
the winter with leaves and coal-ashes. 


a neat little specimen, and in potting, the bulbs should be 
Avoid over- 
growth commences, after 


1070-Showing vegetables (A Constant Reader). 
—Kidney Potatoes certainly would carry the most weight 
No collection of vegetables 
Parsnips would count 


1071—Horse-manure and sawdust (H. N.).— 
Sawdust is in itself not the slightest use, in a beneficial 
sense, but mixed with horse-droppings it would assist in 
lightening heavy soil, and would do no harm to the crops. 
It, however, ought not to be used for more than one sea- 


1072—Primula obconica (Perseverance).—Some 
defect in the culture, as allowing the root to become dry, 
thus giving a check to growth, causes the leaves to go off 
Perhaps the roots are in an 
unsatisfactory state also for want of repotting. Either of 
the reasons given would render the plants unsatisfactory. 

1073—Making propagating-bed (Be).—Presum- 
ing you require the bottom-heat for raising seeds and 
cuttings, cover the hot-water pipes with broken bricks or 
stones, 9 inches deep; through this the heat from the 
pipes will rise and warm the plunging material above 
For this latter tan or Cocoa-nut-fibre-retuse 1 foot thick is 
Your query can never have reached us. The utmost 


1074—Grapes mildewed (Attention ).—Admitting 
top and bottom of 
thus causing a draught, especially when the 
house is at allexposed to the east, is the source of more 
at the top 
only when the Vines are in flower, except, of course, when 
the day is very warm and the house in no way exposed to 


1075—Best artificial manure (Bunny) —Dissolved 
bones sprinkled about the surface of growing crops during 
Nitrate of soda 
Soot, too, may be 
For Potatoes special manures are pre- 
Very fine 
crops of Potatoes are grown yearly with no other manure 


1076—Treatment of old Currant-trees, etc. 
(Bunny) —Prune away all weakly branches, cutting them 
close to the main stem or branches as the case may be. 
This cutting out will give space to those branches remain- 
ing, enabling them to mature their growth ; Without this 
The pruning should be done as soon 
as the fruit is gathered, and should be go done as to give 
From these the growth 


1077—Grapes unsatisfactory (Leicestershire).— 
The Vines are badly mildewed, and as far as the present 
The discontinuing of the 
fire so early was one reason of the mildew fungus spread- 
ing so fast. Too much ventilation too, has been given, 
causing a draught, which is the cause of more mildew than 
anything else. Watering the border every night too aggra- 
vates the defect, causing as it does too much atmospheric 
Sprinkle flowers of sulphur over the bunches 
and leaves, also mix sulphur with water to the consistency 
of paint and coat the stems of the Vines all over. Sprinkle 
sulphur about the honse, which ought to be kept dry and 


1078—Berries of Madresfield Court Grape 
unsatisfactory (J. Friend).—The berries of Madres- 
i This is com- 
mon at this season of the year with some varieties, notably 
that named and Lady Downes, where the management is 
not of the best. The cause is through the sun striking on 
the berries early in the morning while the skin is yet wet 
with condensed moisture through the atmosphere being 
too heavily laden by reason of the ventilators being too 
A little warmth in the hot-water 
pipes for a few nights at this stage, combined with an 
admission of air, will maintain a buoyant atmosphere in the 


1079-Maidenhair Ferns (G.).—Ferns or other 
plants continually kept in rooms do not require water 


Feel the soil in the pot, or rap the outside of the pot 
with the knuckles ; if it sounds hollow give enough water 
to wet the soil thoroughly, if the soil feels dry water ina 
similar way. An occasional wetting of the fronds is bene- 
ficial in keeping them free from dust, but daily sprink- 
Plants far away from light in a 
room do not succeed as well as those that get more 
Move your Ferns to the 
window at times, securing them from direct and powerful 


1082—Brugmansia suaveolens not flowering. 
—I have in my greenhouse a Brugmansia suaveolens, 
which was apparently healthy, but does not bloom. It 
throws out young shoots which promise well, but after a 
certain stage cease to make any progress. It hag never 
flowered during the two or three years I have had it, and I 
shall be glad to know what treatment is likely to make it 
more successful and throw it into bloom.—G. M. A. 

*,.* Want of maturity of growth is the cause of the non- 
flowering. If in a pot stand the plant out-of-doors in a 
sunny spot, supply the roots freely with water and occa- 
sionally with liquid-manure, if the pot is small ; or what 
would still be better, repot into a larger one. If the 
plant is growing in a border give it all the light possible 
to enable it to mature the growth made. 


1083—Lililum auratum flowers blind.—I send 
some buds of Lilium auratum which have come blind for 
uhe second season. Last year I grew them outside in 
ground, this in pots, with alike result. Would you kindly 
enlighten me what is wrong ?—ZELGNAC. 


*.* The cause of the non-development of the auratum 
buds is due to defective bulbs ; the reason is most dificult, 
for sometimes the most healthy-looking plants will behave 
in @ similar manner. The best remedy is to plant deeply 
in well-dug and freshly-manured soil. Under and above 
the bulbs place 4 inches of sandy peat. Mulch the sur- 
Sauce with manure or decayed vegetable refuse to protect the 
plants during winter, and to conserve moisture in the soil 
during the summer. 


1084—Medlar-tree.—Could you tell me how to treat 
a Medlar-tree? Apparently flourishing, it has each year a 
good crop of fruit, which never ripens, and remains as hard 
a3 wood. The garden faces south, on a slope, is sheltered 
from cold winds, and with a good soil Everything else 
thrives to perfection. The garden is in Cumberland.— 
O. F. O. 

*,* The variety is most likely an inferior one. If the 
tree is young and makes vigorous shoots, root-prune it in 
October by digging a trench 2 feet deep and 4 feet from the 
stem all round, cutting of any strong roots. If the tree 
does not grow freely, thoroughly soak the soil several 
times during the summer, autumn, and winter with 
liquid-manure to encourage more freedom of growth. 


1085—Black Hamburgh Grapes colouring.— 
Will you kindly give me assistance through your valuable 
paper, GARDENING? I have a good lot of Black Hambureh 
Grapes. They have begun to colour in the warmest part 
of the house. Must I still continue fire, or no, and must 
there be ventilation by night as well as by day? I have 
closed the house and damped down on bright days, as the 
sun goes off about 3.20 p.m., but lam keeping it drier now 
and a little fire by night. I have Hare’s-foot and Maiden- 
hair Ferns in same house, and I water early in the 
morning. Will you kindly advise me concerning fire-heat 
and ventilation ?—Youne Breainner. 

*,* The hot-water pipes should be warmed at night ty 
the weather is cold, but not otherwise ; it is not necessary. 
Give abundance of air during the day through both top 
and front ventilators. At night a little through both also 
is benejicial. D» not create any moisture in the house after 
2p.m. The lrerns will do no harm if they are watered, 
a8 You say, in the morning. 


1086—Sweet Pea buds falling off.—I have four 
batches of Sweet Peas Three are doing well, but in the 
fourth (Countess of Radnor) the buds while small have 
turned yellow and fall off when touched. All have received 
same treatment. Soil, clay; plenty of sun. Will you 
kindly tell me the reason of above failure and suggest a 
remedy ?—S. H. Barron. 


*,* The constitution of Sweet Pea Countess of Radnor 
is not 8o strong as some other varieties. Mix with the clay 
about the roots sand, road-grit, and manure. If the 
weather be dry muich the surface with half-rotted 
manure, and keep all seed-pods cut of. Have Peas of 
any kind been grown on the same site within the last three 
years? If so, it is against their success this season. 


1087—Strawberries rotting.—I shall be much 
obliged if you can tell me the cause of Strawberries rotting ? 
[ have a splendid crop this year, but before they are quite 
ready to ripen turn rotten, and we are able to gather very 
few. My gardener says he hears that other Strawberries 
in the neighbourhood are doing the same. How is it 
accounted for? Do you think it ig mismanagement ?— 
A. B. 

*.* Perhaps the variety is not a good one. 
season is not one favourable to premature decay of the 
fruit. Have the plants had straw placed under them to 
keep the fruit clean and off the ground, sothat the air may 
blow about them freely? This latter is a@ means of pre- 
venting too early decwy of the fruit. 


1088—Cutting back “‘ Syringa.”—How and when 
should the large flowered Syringa be cut back? Itis in 
bloom now. Should the young wood be cut back? If so, 
how far? It has made shoots this year 1 yard long, also 
the flowering shrub Deutzia?—K. W: 

*,* Never cut out the new wood of either Syringa or 
Deutzias. This is what flowers best the following season. 
If you must remove any, let it be the older wood as Jar as 
possible. Prune either in autumn or early spring ; we 
prefer the latter. 


1089—Use of old petroleum cask.—I propose to 
use an old petroleum (kerosene oil) cask as a water-butt. 
Will the water from it be in any way injurious to flowers 
in pots? It has been empty two or three months.—F. W., 
Blackheath. 


*«" Before using the cask, get some straw and shavings 
and burn these init. This will not only remove the whole 
of the petroleum, but will char the inside and make it more 
lasting. Petroleum and other similar oils are deadly to 
the roots of plants, and must never be applied with water. 
The little which runs down stems from syringing with 
insecticides, containing parajin and other oils, is 80 min- 
ute that not much harm can accrue, but we have more 
than once been able to trace failures to the presence of such 
oils around the collars of plants. 

Sc Ae Tes Se 


1090—Preserving vegetables.—Would youkirdly 
inform me of an easy method to preserve vegetables, such 
as Peas, Beans, and Asparagus heads for winter use ?—O, 
GLAMIS, 
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GARDENING 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
se4t to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be adiressed to the Evrtor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Albert Briggs.—1, Potentilla 












atro-sanguinea ; 3, Geranium pratense album; 4, G. pra- 
tense; 5, Philadelphus inodorus; 6, Spirza confusa ; 7, 
Hemerocallis fulva; 8, Spiraea Aruncus; 9, Allium Moly ; 
10, Double Sneezewort (Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl.); 12, 
Cotoneaster frigida.——George Clark.—Weigela or Dier- 
villa rosea.—W. 7 ichardson.—Roses : 1, La France ; 2, 
Margaret Dickson ; 3, Not recognised ; 4, Sultan of Zan- 


zibar.— Algernon R. Baker.—If the stem of your Rasp 
berry is not prickly the proper name is Rubus odoratus, a 
‘orth American introduction, and one of our showiest 





flowering shrubs. Unfortunately you did not send up a 
portion of the stem. Itis not a British species. Names 
of Roses: 1, Probably Laurette Messimy ; 2, Mme. Falcot ; 
3, Alba rosea, syn. Mme. Bravy; 4, Fallen to pieces; 5, 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi.——Countess.—1, Mrs. John 
Laing ; 2, Docteur Ballion; 5, Shattered ;4, Unrecognisable ; 
5, Antoine Mouton; why break the thorns off this? They 
are often our best guide to fading blooms; 6, Senateur 
Vaisse. Your deformed blooms are caused by changeable 


weather acting upon the outer petals of extra double 
varieties. There is no remedy. H. O. Stratton.—1, 
Mme. Chizaud ; 2, Henry Bennett ; 3, Too many like this 
to name from such an indifferent specimen ; 4, General 
Jacqueminot ; 5 and 6, Baron Maurice de Graviers; 2 and 
4 are worth growing, but the remainder could be much 
improved upon. Early next autumn we shall be publish- 
ing a list of Roses most suitable for various purposes, 
giving the leading colours Constant Reader.—The 
plant is Orache, or Mountain Spinach, which will continue 
to grow yearly from self-sown seed. It was no doubt sown 
there some time. It is edible, and is employed in some 
gardens to produce an effect in the sub-tropical beds. 
Ferns.—1 and 3, Adiantum concinnum latum; 2, A. con: 
cinnum ; 4, A. Legrandi; 5, A. Pacotti; 6, A. decorum. 
——H, C.—1, Veronica spicata ; 2, Anchusa italica (Italian 
Alkanet); 3, Salvia patens; 4, Corn Marigold (Chrysan- 











themum segetum).——B. J. W. W.—Italian Alkanet 
(Anchusaitalica).——J.. A. Newington.—Rosy Zephyr-flower 


(Zephyranthes carinata), It blossoms freely in the open 
border if kept dry in winter, and should be grown in light 
sandy loam, but it is not very hardy. In cold localities 
grow it ia the greenhouse ora frame.——P. M‘D.—French 
Willow Herb (Epilobium  angustifolium). GQ I 
Ornithogalum pyramidale. William C.—The red flower 
is Metrosideros floribunda (the Bottle-brush-flower); the 











other is the common Alyssum (A maritimum). Lady 
W.—Campanula sarmatica.—G. Fryer.—Anthericum 
graminifolium.—W. Pitt.—1l, Saponaria cespitosa; 2, 





Pulmonaria azurea.— R. G. G.—Yours were the poorest 
specimens to name we have received this year, and that is 
saying much. 1, Begonia Weltoniensis ; 2 and 4, Impos- 
sible to name from the scraps sent; 3, Nephrolepis exaltata ; 
5, Begonia Haageana. The plants were a mass of green- 
fiy and scale. Fumigate at once with Tobacco; but it 
would be better to destroy the stock and commence again. 
——J. P.—Very poorspecimens, unfortunately. 1, Oxalis 
of some kind, but too withered to name; 2, Spanish Iris, 
but kindly send fresh flowers to make certain ; 3, Probably 
Impatiens glandulifera, E,. D. C.—In all probability 
Miss Bateman, but the flower was rather withered. 
S. S. Kennedy.—1, Merveille de Lyon; 2, Probably La 
teine ; 3, Aurora du Matin; 4, So shattered we cannot 
recsognise.——S. D, L.—Veronica virginiana. W. Wal- 
brook, — Cistus ladaniferus maculatus (Gum Cistus) —~ 
H. A. A,—1, Olearia macrodonta ; 2, Not recognised. 
Mrs. D. Watt.—Hypericum perfoliatum.—R. W. W.—It 
is most difficult indeed to name plants from seed without 
flowers. Grow them ina greenhouse, and when in flower 
submit specimens, and we will endeavour to oblige you. 


Names of fruits and vegetables.—F. N.—It 
you had given the height that the Pea requiring naming 
grows we should have been able to be more accurate in 
naming. We, however, think the Pea is Telegraph —— 
W. Piper.—Apple Five-crowned Pippin. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad tf readers would remembder that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannotunder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Orothamnus.—The only place likely to suit you would 
be Messrs. Clibran, nurserymen, Altrincham, Oheshire.—— 
Exhibitor.—\t is a very simple matter to get ‘ F.R.H.S.” 
affixed to your name. It means paying a subscription 
each year. You can get all information from the Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Society, 117, Queen Victoria-street, 
London. As regards the Orystal Palace, apply to the 
superintendent of the gardens there, Sydenham, London. 
——J. Gallimore.—Mrs. Jocelyn’s garden is situated nearly 
in the centre of Cheshire, and is about two miles from the 
smoke of Northwich and Winsford, but the smoke does not 
affect the herbaceous plants, shrubs, Rose-trees, or bulbs 
in the least. ——_Hygo.—There is an excellent collection of 
essays on the culture of different forms of the Pansy, 
published by Mr. W. Sydenham, Tamworth, Staffs., which 
can be had for sixpence, and contributed to by the leading 
growers. There is also alittle book on ‘‘The Pansy : How 
and when to Ouitivate it,” by Alex. Lister, Rothesay, N.B., 
and published at a shilling. We also know of one in the 
course of preparation which should be useful to amateurs 
particularly. However, for the present you could not very 
well do better than read GARDENING regularly, as Pansies 
are seasonably dealt with.—aA. H. Mortimer.—You must 
show whatever you have in best condition, whether 
Currants, Goosebernes, or Grapes. Of course, the more 
prized the fruit the greater chance you have of winning 
the premier award. Thatisto say, a dish of Nectarines or 
Peaches would count more than a dish of Currants. But 
study the schedule well and do not show indoor fruit if 
outdoor fruit is desired. 


ee 


Phlox Opera.—This is a very handsome variety with 
large heads of flowers of a vivid carmine, very decided in 
‘ts tone of colour and extremely effective in the mass. 
Those in favour of decided colours should note this one. 


BERS. 


STARTING AN APIARY. 


[ wANT to start an apiary, and shall be glad of a 
few hints as to the best kinds of hives to get, 
also kinds of Bees? Should I get a swarm or a 
stock of Bees now (July) with safety? My only 
fear is how they will travel, because swarms will 
even have made their combs by now.—Coun- 
TESS. 
*.* The best hive for the beginner in Bee- 
keeping is the ordinary square bar-frame hive, 
containing ten standard frames, running at right 
angles with the entrance, having a movable 
floor-board on deep joists, to keep the hive well 
raised above the ground, and a ridge roof, which 
is the best form for keeping out the rain. In 
addition to the frames the inside of this house is 
furnished with two division-boards, to be used 
in contracting or expanding the brood-chamber 
as necessary, besides two or three thicknesses of 
quilting to cover the tops of the frames, and 
keep all snug and warm. Many hives are pro- 
vided with double walls, to be filled with chaff 
or Cork-dust to keep out the frosts of winter ; 
but these are not necessary where good, stout 
material is used in the construction of hives. In 
all frame hives provision is made for supering by 
means of sectional boxes placed in shallow crates 
over the tops of the frames, and in many extra 
bodies are provided, containing frames for 
extracting purposes. What is known as the 
combination hive is a very useful kind of 
hive, containing fifteen frames in place of 
ten, and these hang parallel to the 
entrance instead of at right angles to it. Many 
Bee-keepers, however, object to this hive 
because of its great size; still, it is well to 
remember that a large hive can at any time be 
made smaller by means of the division-boards. 
Bat so much depends upon the kind of honey 
season we get, for in some seasons the largest 
hive will overflow with Bees and honey, while 
in others a hive cf very small dimensions will 
meet all requirements. Then, again, some races 
of Bees are much more prolific than others, and 
require more space for rearing of brood, although 
it has been proved that though in exceptional 
seasons foreign races of Bees will occasionally 
work wonders, still, taking year by year, they 
do not give results equal to ordinary English 
Bees. The rage for possessing stocks of Italian 
and other foreign Bees is now subsiding, and 
Bee-keepers are rightly coming to the conclusion 
that there can be no race of Bees better adapted 
to our climate than the ordinary English Bee. 
Newly-built comts cannot travel with safety. 
It would not, therefore, do to purchase a swarm 
that has been hived more than a day or two, and 
stocks would not be in good condition for 
travelling during hot, summer weather, In 
Heather districts we have known July swarms 
to do very well on account of the lateness of the 
honey harvest in such places; but all swarming 
is probably over for this season. If, therefore, 
you are unable to obtain a newly-hived swarm 
we should advise you to wait till the autumn, 
and then obtain a strong stock that has thrown 
off one swarm this season, as such a hive will 
possess a young queen—the old queen always 
leaves with the first swarm. Aswarm would 
have to be removed with great care, even in the 
autumn, on account of the tenderness of the 
combs. 8. 8. G. 





AQUARIA. 
Management of aquarium (4G. L.).— 
Although light is necessary to the production of 
oxygen and to the growth of the aquatic plants, 
an excess of light encourages the development 
of conferva or freshwater Algz, which not only 
appear upon the sides of the aquarium, but 
will grow also upon the stems of the aquatic 
plants and retard their development, besides 
making the water thick and unpleasant to the 
eye. The more you can shade your fish-pond 
from the direct rays of the sun the less will be 
the confervoid growth, and another advantage 
from shading is that it keeps the temperature of 
the water from rising too high for the well-doing 
of the fish. The sun shining direct upon your 
somewhat shallow pond would soon render the 
water impure. The average summer tempera- 
ture of the water should be about 50 degs., and 
should not vary 10 degs. more or less than this. 
The position of an aquarium or fish-pond is an 
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important matter in respect to its success 
or failure. Your fountain, although very 
valuable in aérating the water, will not 
keep it clear while too much light is 
admitted. Besides shading your aquarium 
as well as you possibly can, you should intro- 
duce a number of fresh-water snails, as some 
species of these feed upon Alge and decayed 
vegetable matter, and are consequently very 
serviceable in keeping all clean and bright, 
while their eggs and fry provide the fish with 
food. It is, however, well to be careful in the 
selection of these, as some of them will eat the 
healthy, growing plants, and do a good deal of 
damage. A very suitable species of water-snail 
for the aquarium is Planorbis corneus, the shell 
of which is flat-coiled in shape, of a dark 
reddish-brown colour, sometimes almost black, 
and about an inch in diameter. It is to be 
found in slow-running or stagnant water, and is 
a great favourite with aquarium keepers. There 
are others, as P. carinatus and P. marginatus, 
that are very useful scavengers in the aquarium, 
but are smaller. Do not use spring or rain 
water—that from a clear pond or river is the 
best. Gold fish will live but a short time in hard 
spring water.—S. S. G. 





LAW. 

Improvements made by tenant.—I 
took a house and buildings and 34 acres of land 
for twelve months from March 25th last, with 
the option of a lease for seven years or of pur- 
chase during the twelve months, Ihave planted 
a lot of fruit-trees, and made other improve- 
ments, and now my wife doesnot like it. What 
is my position? If I give up possession at the 
end of the twelve months shall I be entitled to 
any compensation for the trees I have planted 
and for the improvements I have made? Can I 
remove the trees during my tenancy, as the land- 
lord is a bad one? If I cannot get anything 
should I be liable if I cut the trees off?— 
JUSTICE, 


*,” Such a contract as you made last March 
would probably be in writing, as if it was not 
in writing it would not be binding upon your 
landlord. It may contain express stipulations 
as to compensation on quitting if you do not 
purchase or accept a lease, and if it does 
contain any such stipulations your rights on 
the termination of your tenancy will be such 
as are therein provided and expressed. If the 
agreement provides for the cultivation or treat- 
ment of the land as a market-garden I think 
you will be entitled to compensation for the 
trees you have planted, and for certain other 
improvements, under the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act, although even this is doubt- 
tul, as your tenancy is not for a term of years, 
nor yet from year to year, but for a twelvemonth 
only. If you care to send us a copy of the 
agreement the point shall be carefully con- 
sidered ; but until a copy of the agreement can 
be seen it is futile to speculate further as to its 
contents. In the absence of any written agree- 
ment you can obtain no compensation under the 
Act, as the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act does not apply to holdings let after January 
lst, 1896, except where there is a written agree- 
ment for cultivation as a market-garden, and 
the Agricultural Holdings Act does not apply to 
tenancies for the term of a twelvemonth only, 
and your holding is so large as not to come 
within the Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Act, and all the com- 
pensation you can claim will be such as local 
custom will allow and admit. You cannot 
remove the trees, and should you cut them off 
the landlord may recover exemplary damages 
from you.—K. C. T. 





A curious Potato.—The enclosed seems to me very 
curious—a Potato bearing a sort of tuber up the stem as 
well as at the roots. Has this been observed before ?— 
W. H. PALMER. 


* * It is not at all unusual to find examples of Potatoes 
the same as you send. Wecan give no dejinite reason for 
it, but both Tomatoes and Potatoes are eccentric in this 
direction. 


Eucryphia pinnatifida isacharming shrub. It is 
indeed a lovely plaat, and the masses of pure white blos- 
soms are handsome in the extreme. Very pretty, too, 
and in distinct contrast with the purity of the flowers are 
the brown-tipped anthers. The plant isa native of Chili, 
and well-grown bushes of it would be most effective. 

Poultry queries are unavoidably left over until 
next week, 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRY-GROWING. 
EsTaBLisHING THE PLANTS.—The soil used for 
this purpose consists of about a half of well- 
decayed manure and half loam taken from an 
old Cucumber-bed. This is passed through a 
half-inch sieve to mix it thoroughly and render 
it fine enough for use in small pots. In sucha 
mixture the plants soon take root and become 
established. For layering, 3-inch pots are used, 
and these, being filled with the above mixture 
(no crocks are used) and taken to the beds where 
plants are growing, are plunged up to the rim. 
The best and strongest runners are then selected, 
one being pegged down in the centre of each pot 
and stopped at the first joint. These soon 
root, and by the end of July or beginning of 
August have filled the pots and are ready for 
planting. 

PREPARING THE GROUND. — Strawberries 
delight in a rich, fertile soil, and for this reason 
special preparation is necessary, where the soil 
has becomeat allexhausted, to encourage growth 
as much as possible. If it is intended to plant 
on a piece of ground lately occupied by another 
crop, a liberal dressing of manure should be 
given, and the soil afterwards dug as deeply as 
its depth will allow, care being taken not to turn 
up any of the poor subsoil. In doing this all 
clods on heavy ground should be broken to 
pieces, so as to render the soil as fine as possible, 
Rows should then be marked out, in which opera- 
tion the cultivator must be guided by the quality 
of his ground. If it be strong and in good con- 
dition he should allow a distance of 2 feet 
6 inches between the rows, but if, on the con- 
trary, the soil be shallow and light, then 2 feet 
will be found sufficient. 

PLANTING.—This may seem a si mple process to 
some, but on it the well-being of the plants 
depends to a great extent. No one would think 
of simply putting a plant into a pot and then 
filling the latter with soil ; on the contrary, the 
mould is rammed firmly round the ball till all is 
as hard and firm as if the plant had been grow- 
ing there for years. Yet how little pains is 
bestowed on plants in the open. They are often 
just stuck into the soil and left to grow hap- 
hazard, and if by chance the weather is dry at 
planting they may get a little water, but as 
often as not they have to do without it, for 
planting is too often delayed till it is too late in 
the season for the plants to make any progress. 
When planting, make a hole in the centre of the 
fresh soil that was brought, and turning 
the plant out of the pot, put it in so deep that the 
base is about an inch below the level of the 
surrounding ground. Then with a blunt stick 
ram the soil round till all is quite firm ; it will 
then be seen that each plant is in a shallow 
basin. Planting should never be done if the goil 
is too moist to admit of its being made quite 
firm, for unless the roots can take a strong hold 
of the soil growth will be unsatisfactory. The 
foliage will be soft and flabby, and the crowns 
will not ripen thoroughly. 

WATERING —Plants in pots that are prepared 
for forcing have every attention paid to them in 


this respect ; then why should not those in the 
open ground be similarly treated? As before 
remarked, there is a hollow or basin round each 
plant, and if the weather prove hot and dry 
watering will be needed three or four times a 
week, Such weather often occurs in August and 
September, and when this is so special care is 
required if the plants are to make steady pro- 
gress. 










































weak doses of liquid-manure. 


the plants have become established, which will 
be in about a fortnight after planting. Assuming 
this to be done the first week in August, the 
plants would grow up to the middle of October 
or even later during a mild season. 

SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT.—AIl runners should 
be removed as they show themselves. Weeds 
must be kept down so as to admit all the light 
possible, and by the time the plants have done 
growing, large, plump, well-ripened crowns will 
be the result. Should the winter be severe, it 
will be well to cover the crowns with Bracken or 
other litter during hard frost, but this should be 
removed when a thaw sets in, or the plants will 
suffer from damp. Plants so treated will pro- 
duce good crops of fine fruit the ficst season, 
and though the crop may not be so heavy as on 
two-year-old-plants, the fruit will be larger and 
in every way superior. 

VARIETIES —To get a long succession of fruit, 
the planting or preparation is the chief point in 
the production. I admit we have made rapid 
progress in the way of variety, earliness being 
the chief point ; but we must not lose sight of 
another equally important one in private gardens 
—that is flavour. John Ruskin is a little 
later than Noble, anda Strawberry not so much 
grown as its merits deserve—viz., Pauline, is 
only three days behind John Ruskin and King 
of Earlies. Pauline, I admit, is not a handsome 
fruit, but it is of good flavour. As will be 
seen, there is a lack of early fruiting kinds. 
Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury follows these early 
varieties very closely, and is still one of the best 
Strawberries grown. It this note it is scarcely 
necessary to travel over ground often traversed 
and give the qualities of the midseason kinds, 
such as La Grosse Sucréa, President, Keen’s 
Seedling if true, British Queen, and the Pine 
section, of which Eiton is a good type. Royal 
Sovereign is a splendid kind, free fruiting, rich 
in flavour, and is every way excellent, early, and 
useful for pots. Peo: 





SCALDING IN VINERIKS., 


Mucu of this evil may be arrested by a little 
shading during the hottest part of the day, and 
though I am not an advocate for shading, in 
seasons like the present it is a necessity. The 
well-known but not sufficiently-practised plan of 
giving a little air on the top ventilators at sun- 
set is a good one, and though I have seen air 
left on at closing-time to save labour, it is not a 
good plan, as when the house is closed and 
damped down, with air left on, the moisture 
given soon evaporates. Those with iron or 
metal houses will need to shade partially during 


They will not only require watering 
regularly, but will benefit by the application of 
If this cannot be 
had, sprinkle the surface of the soil round the 
plants with artificial manure once a week after 





bright sunshine. Ido not advise a permanent 
shade, such as a wash of any kind, as I tind in 
our erratic climate one cannot expect full sun- 
shine daily. Muscats are often scalded, and to 
get the best results I allow a little more lateral 
growth in exposed houses if the Vines are far 
apart and the ventilation defective. Iamaware 
scorching is at times caused by too early closing, 
but it often happens through a deficiency of 
moisture accompanying such early closing. 
Though I donot hold with roasting of the foliage 
at the time named, I am not in favour of dilatory 
closing, a3 much good is done in checking insects 
by maintaining a genial warmth with ample 
moisture, the size of house and state of growth 
being considered. In the case of young Vines 
not fruiting it ia necessary to be on the alert 
and to prevent the loses of the main leaves at the 
base of the buds needed for next year’s fruit, 
and if these are burnt and the canes are hard 
stopped it causes these buds to burst and the 
fruit is lost. I know this can be prevented to 
some extent by a liberal growth from the end 
laterals, but I have known Vines which were 
scorched refuse to swell and perfect their earlier 
made growth. Buds not carefully matured often 
refuse to break at forcing-time, so that a little 


shade is well repaid with Vines near the glass. 
We 





GOOD FRAME MELONS. 


WHILE the majority of Melons will grow and 
crop well enough under Melon-house treatment, 
many of them are anything but certain grown 
in pits and frames, especially if the summer 
happens to turn out wet and sunless and labour 
cannot be afforded for the building up of linings 
to preserve both the top and _ bottom-heat. 
More often than not when once the bed is made 
up and planting completed, no after additions 
of fermenting material are made, the crop of 
fruit having to contend with sudden and often 
great fluctuations of temperature and ripen off 
as best it can, although considering that a 
maximum of heat is absolutely necessary to 
ensure perfect flavour in Melons, the renewal of 
linings should be attended to, even if other 
work is suspended for the time being. Yet 
there are Melons which, on account of their free 
setting qualities and hardy constitutions gener- 
ally, will submit to rough-and-ready treatment 
with impunity. Perhaps the variety which 
does the best of any in a cool temperature is 
Little Heath, a large scarlet-fleshed variety ; 
but then its quality is so inferior, except in 
extra hot summers, that few care to grow it. 
Probably for all-round excellence no Melon is 
suited for the purpose so well as that good old 
green-fleshed variety Bromham Hall. It is 
still to be had true from several firms, and even 
for ordinary house culture is worthy of being 
included in the most select list. I have seen 
this Melon planted in pits facing south from 
which successional lots of forced Potatoes had 
been lifted, and from which most of the bottom- 
heat had departed. Yet they made wonderful 
and speedy headway and ripened off good well- 
flavoured crops of fruit. Of course, in this case 
they were not planted till June. Gunton 
Orange, though worthy of the best cultivation 
possible, is a capital sort for frame cultura, set- 
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has been too dry, although no outward sign may 
be visible. On examination the under fronds 
will be found to be shrivelled up, and if these 
are left they cause damping as soon as they get 
a little moisture on them, and this evil will 
extend to the young fronds that are just start- 
ing up. Weak liquid-manure may be used after 
the pots are well tilled with roots. A. Farley- 
ense should never be grown under the shade of 
other plants or crowded. It may be stood upon 
inverted pots or suspended from the roof with 
plenty of room for the air to circulate 
round it. Ina temperature of from 60 degs. to 
70 degs. the plants will continue to grow 
throughout the winter. I have kept Farleyense 
healthy where the temperature has often fallen 
much below 50 degs. in winter. It is not so 
much heat that is required as a regular tempera- 
ture, and where it cannot be sustained it is 
better to keep the plants on the cool side than 
otherwise. 

I may add that where large specimens are to 
be grown they should be potted on from time to 
time, taking care that it is done before they get 
too much pot-bound. 


ting most freely ina comparatively low tempera- 
ture, and swelling off far quicker than most 
varieties. Thisis doubtless one of the very best 
scarlet-fleshed varieties in cultivation, its usefal 
medium size being a great point in its favour. 
Another good scarlet is Scarlet Premier, and 
hard to beat at any time. It is of oval shape 
and well netted. Heckfield Hybrid may well! be 
included. Having an exceptionally good con- 
stitution, itis well suited for the purpose named, 
and although, as a rule, frame-grown Melons do 
not reach their normal size, they are quite largo 
enough, and the flavour, even ina minimum 
amount of heat, isfairly good. Lastly, a Melon 
of recent introduction and very suitable for this 
kind of culture is Hero of Isleworth. This 
medium-sized fruited variety possesses a wonder- 
fully hardy constitution, produces short-jointed 
wood, and often bears fruit on the first formed 
laterals. Few sorts arrive at maturity so soon 
as this. Notwithstanding the extra hardy 
characters of these Melons, success cannot be 
expected unless ordinary attention is given in 
the matter of duly thinning and regulating 
growth, supplying the roots with tepid water, 
and closing early in the afternoon, so as to 
husband sun-heat. J. 





COHRYSANTHHEMUMS. 
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SUMMER NOTES, 


TRAINING.—For the culture of large blooms the 
stems of each plant should be limited to three. 
These are selected from a considerable number 
which spring from the upper part of the original 
stem, and caused by the growth of a bud known 
as the first break. All excepting the very late 
sorts have reached this condition. Many varie- 
ties have indeed arrived at another stage, and 
are pushing flower-buds at the points of three 
retained stems. These are called crown buds. 
It is much too early to allow such to remain on 
the plants to develop blossoms. If they were 
retained, in most instances the resulting blooms 
would be wanting in colourand character. The 
proper thing to do, then, is to pick out the 
flower-buds as well as most of the little growths 
which are clustered with them. Leave two 
growths on the point of a stem for a few days, 
then take away the least promising of these, 
and train in an upward direction those that 
remain. There are various modes of tying the 
growth of Chrysanthemums. Some growers use 
three sticks to each pot and train the shoots 
fan-shaped. We use one stick only and tie the 
three stems loosely to it. I think the last 
the better way because the wood is moved 
hither and thither by the wind and thus becomes 
ripened. One has only to be careful that the 
tying material is strong; then there is little 
danger of the stems being snapped off. Some 
sorts grow to a great height. The new kind, 
Australie, for example, will ran up 8 feet or 
more before the season is over. This is an 








FHRNS. 

ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE. 
Formerty, when Ferns were grown under 
sreen glass and heavy shading, this lovely 
Maiden-hair was of no service outside the stove 
fernery, and much of its beauty was lost, as it 
is only when well exposed to the light that the 
young fronds have that lovely rosy-pink hue. 
Even when well exposed they soon lose their 
colour if we get dull, damp weather. Another 
advantage in growing it tully exposed to the 
light is that the fronds will last fairly well 
when cut, and plants may also be used for 
decoration except in very exposed positions. 
Since many other Ferns have become so com- 
mon, florists have had to look for something 
fresh, and A, Farleyense has come to the front, 
being now used extensively by our London 
florists. 

Although it may frequently be met with 
growing luxuriantly and appearing to give but 
little trouble, there are many who fail to hit on 
the right method of treatment. I find that 
when plants do get into a weak, sickly state it 
takes a long time to get them to make a good 
start again, but once get them into a healthy 
state, with genialsurroundings there is little diffi- 
culty in keeping them so. Like most other 
Ferns, it deteriorates with age. Plants grown 
on from single crowns make the finest fronds 
As no fertile fronds are ever produced, it has 
to be propagated by division. I find it best to 
divide young plants. If done before the pots 


ILLUSTRATE 


get too full of roots, they will soon start 
Mth away again; but where only old plants are to 
he had they may be broken up so as to secure 
s me good roots with each division, and then be 

dvided again after they have made a fresh 
| start, or some of the crowns may be taken off 
| and all the fronds cutaway. If put into Sphag- 
. uum Moss, peat and sand in equal parts and 
kept close, giving them similar treatment to 
young seedlings, they will start away and may 
be potted singly after they have made a few 
al | fronds. By this method it takes some time to 
| - establish useful sized plants. I therefore prefer 
{ 























to divide young healthy plants. The compost 
| for potting should consist of good fibrous loam 
some horse-manure which has been well dried, 
. cleansed from worms and other insects, some 
| sand, or if the loam is heavy and not much 
i fibre in it, a little good peat may be added, but 
ibis quite unnecessary to use peat if the loam is 
| good. Care should be taken that the compos! 
! 
: 











i3 neither too wet nor too dry when used for 
potting. Good drainage should be given, and ip 
potting, the plants should be kept fairly well 
down, but not buried too deeply. The new soi’ 
may just cover the crowns, and should be 









pressed moderately firm. 





Few plants require more care in watering than 
A. Farleyense. Newly-potted plants, or those 
hi ii which have few fronds, will not require much, 
while healthy pieces with large fronds and the 
j pots filled with roots will take more water than 
Li many plants. I believe that letting the plants 
i get too dry is often the primary cause of their 

eing unhealthy. It is easy to tell when a plant 

















exception, and sticks of 5 feet in length are 
found long enough for the general collection. 
If the plants are stood in rows, as they 
should be, it is necessary to fix stout posts 
at either end, and to these fasten wires, to which 
the sticks may be tied. Bush-trained plants do 
not need such care in fastening because they do 
not grow tall, but, whether for abundance of 
flowers or a few huge blooms, it is advisable to 
allow the plants 

PLENTY OF ROOM TO GROW.—Satisfactory 
blossoms cannot be obtained if the leaves and 
stems grow soft. Do not attempt, therefore, to 
cultivate a hundred plants in a space not large 
enough to develop half the number properly. It 
the plants are trained to three stems only, each 
pot should be about 18 inches from its neigh- 
bour, and the rows not less than 4 feet apart. 
This space makes the work of watering, thin- 
ning, and so on, pleasant and conveniently done. 
One must bs prompt in destroyiog insect pests. 
Green as well as black aphis is easily killed by 
dusting the same with Tobacco-powder. ‘This 
is a better method than syringing with mix- 
tures that are sometimes used tco strong. 
Earwigs may be caught. The leaf-mining maggot 
again is troublesome ; its marks may be followed 
on the leaves and the pest killed. This spreads 
rapidly if left alone. 

WATERING is perhaps the most important 
item of culture now. It must never be thought- 
lessly applied, but during bright summer days 
the roots are in constant need of moisture. A 
fatal mistake, however, is made if we gve 
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plants water when the earth in the pots is 
already moist. The Chrysanthemum, although 
taking great quantities when the top growth is 
abundant, is easily thrown into bad health by an 
overdose. When the potting has been done 
properly—that is, the soil made very firm in 
the pots—a large quantity of earth gets into a 
comparatively small compass, and when once 
moist a considerable time must elapse before the 
roots can use the same. We rarely find at this 
time of the year, however hot the weather, that 
a plant requires more than once watering in a 
day. But what is more important, every plant 
does not require it at the same time. This 
necessitates more than one examination and 
makes watering somewhat laborious. Go 
through the collection in the morning, and if 
the day promises hot give a thorough watering 
to every plant approaching dryness; this con- 
dition may be found by tapping the pot with 
the knuckles if there be a doubt. When dry at 
the ball there is generally a ringing sound ; or 
the pot may be lifted, and if the grower judges 
it right, water may be given. Then again at 
midday we water those plants not requiring any 
in the morning, and in the evening a third look 
through is given; but at night I do not water 
any plant unless the leaves incline to flag through 
drought. Comparatively dry earth is best 
through the night; this tends to sweeten the 
soil which is soured if kept constantly in a moist 
condition. The water used should be warm and 
soft. I have a good supply of rain water, which 
is used in preference to any other ; but if from 
pipes tubs are filled and the water not used 
until it has stood some hours. I do not favour 
the use of stimulants until well on in the season. 
Liquid-manures are not needed if the leaves are 
of good colour and the growth steady and satis- 
factory. I mean it is not advisable to obtain 
stems and leaves of extra size and strength by 
pushing them with a lot of fertilisers. These 
aids are employed later to keep the plants in 
health when the virtues are taken from the soil 
by a mass of roots, and to develop blooms to 
their utmost capacity. If, however, the leaves 
become yellow in appearance and look stunted, 
it is advisable to assist the plants even now. 
Soot is invaluable to give a healthy tone to the 
leaves. Put a peck or so of this in a bag ; place 
this in the water-tub. It will soon just colour 
the water, and in this clear state it may be used 
regularly. If the leaves be syringed with this 
simple stimulant it will have a marked effect. 
H Ss 





Chrysanthemums—late final pot- 
ting (A. M. S.).—The fact that your plants are 
in such fine condition is against the success of 
your proposal to defer final potting until the 
middle or end of August. Of course this may 
be done, but you must not expect to get 
any really good blooms. You may keep the 
plants growing and ina fairly satisfactory con- 
dition by an occasional dose of liquid-manure. 
The valuable constituents of the soil will by 
this time be used up, and to keep the plants 
going ahead you must supply in liquid form what 
the soil lacks. Another serious objection to 
potting up your plants so late is the fact that 
the majority of the buds of the Japanese sorts 
should have been retained by the time you wish 
to carry out the final potting, and you cannot 
possibly expect to get good results from such 
treatment. Can you not get the plants sent on 
before you leave your present address, and 
looked after by someone in your new quarters? 


Chrysanthemums—different kinds 
of buds (Novita) —These particulars have 
been given in GARDENING repeatedly, but we 
repeat them again for those thinking of the bud 
retaining next month. A ‘‘crown ” bud is the 
second bud forming in the points of the shoots, 
the first bud being defined as the ‘‘ break” bud, 
because from these first buds shoots break out 
from the axils of the leaves. A late crown bud 
may be either a second crown bud—ie., the 
third bud forming in the points of the shoots ; 
or else a first crown bad somewhat late in ap- 
pearing. Some varieties give three or four sets 
of crown buds, while others simply produce one 
or two sets. A terminal bud is one of anumber 
that appear at a termination of the plants’ 
growth, and quite a cluster generally form in 
this way. The best shaped and largest buds of 
the terminal ones are those which are most often 
recommended, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTE. 
ASTILBE (SPIRAZA) JAPONICA. 


THis Spirza, now often classed as Hoteia or 
Astilbe, has attained the wide recognition it 
enjoys chiefly owing to its adaptability for 
forcing, for which purpose many thousands of 
plants are annually grown. Although valuable 
asa pot plant for conservatory decoration and 
for the production of cut bloom during the 
winter months, it is seen at its best when grow: 
ing naturally in the open garden by the water- 
side. Here it assumes fine proportions, and its 
leaves become a dark, glossy green, showing up 
the white, branching flower-panicles in charming 
contrast. The plant is perfectly hardy in the 
south-west, and will stand 20 degs. of frost with 
impunity, shooting up more strongly year by 
year if its site be moist enough for its liking. 
Its variety named multiflora compacta is con- 
sidered superior for forcing, but has not the 
grace of the type, which is to be preferred for 
the decoration of the garden. 


and the ground one has to plant. If one could 
carefully improve the bottom it would be better 
for some soils, no doubt, but if the work is 
done in a bold way, and there is much other 
planting going on, it is not easy to get time to 
plant things in the Grass with care. Sometimes 
in breaking ground or carrying out changes one 
gets a chance of throwing in some bulbs before 
the surface is levelled up. Oace in planting 
Grape Hyacinths in an uneven grassy slope we 
placed them on the turf in the hollows, and then 
levelled up with earth, and both Grass and bulbs 
soon came through. Once some bullocks passed 
an evening where they ‘‘ didn’t ought to” in a 
grassy enclosure near the house, and as their 
impressions were too many in one spot, they 
suggested a group of the Apennine Wind flower. 
A few of its roots were put in and the hol es filled 
up. A wily man will see odd ways now and 
then and change a little the words abo ut style 
of a great French writer: ‘* All ways are good 
except the stupid one.” When men are build- 





ing sod banks for the only true field fence—a 


8S. palmata, S. | live one—is a very good t m+ to putin a Sweet 





Astilbe (Spiraea) japonica out-of-doors in a southern garden. From a photograph by Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert. 


venusta, 8. astilboides, as well as the Dropwort, 
S. filipendula, and the fine S. Aruncus, are very 
ornamental in the open, especially where their 
surroundings are not too formal; fairly open, 
moist spots in the wild garden and the banks of 
lakes or streams being admirably adapted to 
their wants. In Devonshire cottage gardens 
Spirza japonica may often be seen growing in 
great luxuriance, sharing the little plot with 
tall Campanulas, Sweet Rockets, or White 
Pinks, doubtless owing its presence among the 
old-fashioned flowers to discarded clumps that 
had done duty in the forcing-house, which 
had found their way into the cottager’s hands. 
S. W. F. 





Wild garden planting (2. J.).—We 
usually plant Narcissi in Grass by turning back 
the sods, making two cuts at right angles, and 
then pressing up and back the sod, laying it 
back on a hinge, as it were. We put in a few 
bulbs mostly round the sides of the hole, and 
simply turn the sod back and tread firmly upon 
it. The question is largely one of convenience 


| Brier, White Clematis, or anything we have to 
| Spare in the bank. In certain soils seeds may 
| be sown betimes—seeds of Foxglove, Evening 
Primrose, and stout biennials. Fragile bulbs 
will want more care and less depth than the 
bolder Narcissi. Man’s ways are good, though 
far more important than any way of planting is 
thought as to the wants of the thing we plant, 
not only as to soil, but association with the 
things that will grow about it in Grass, in 
hedgerows and rough places, for plants are not 
all garroters like the great Japanese Knotworts 
and the big Moon Daisies ; and little ducks must 
not be set among barn rats. In putting climbers 
round trees it is better to plant towards the 
outside of the tree. Some people fail with the 
White Clematis, but we have not had any 
trouble, planting against outer branches of Yews 
or other trees, and protecting the stem by just 
putting a tall stake to support it against the 
tree for a few years. 

Clearing a lawn.—Could you give any 
hints for clearing a lawn which has been much 
ineglected for years, and the Grass is almost 





obliterated with Daisies, Dandelions, and other 
weeds? I thought of taking out as many weeds 
as possible in autumn, resowing Grass-seed, and 
top-dressing in winter. What would you advise 
for the top-dressing ?—ELcin. 


*,“ As your lawn is so bad we would prefer 
to remake entirely. After you have dug out 
the Duiisies, Dandelion, etc., it will be so torn 
about that remaking in the first place would be 
cheaper and better. It is of little use to take 
out some of these weeds and not complete the 
job. The remainder will spread and grow all 
the stronger from the dressing applied to aid 
the Grass. Take off the top spit of soil to a 
depth of 3 inches, carefully lift out theremainder 
of such roots as Dandelion and Plantain, and 
then add a dressing of good compost free from 
weed seeds. If you burn some stiff soil, old 
vegetable refuse and weeds with any old hedge 
clippings or general garden-refuse, you will 
have a compost free from roots and seeds of 
weeds. Add a good proportion of stiff soil. 
Rake the whole down level, sow some good lawn 
Grass mixture, with the addition of an extra 
ounce of White Dutch Clover to each pound of 
the seed, roll well, and then stretch some pieces 
of thread across the lawn to keep off birds. 
Do this early in September, and if you can get 
it ready, and sow just previous to a shower, so 
much the better. As the Grass grows, dress 
over with soot or wood-ashes, keep it well rolled, 
and begin to cut it early in the spring. This 
will make a far better job than any attempt to 
renovate one so full of noxious weeds. 


ROSES AND CARNATIONS IN A CHELSEA 
GARDEN. 


CHELSEA is not a rural spot. It is a sea of 
houses which are not blessed as a rule with 
gardens worth the name, but the growth of 
flowers is successfully managed by Mr. Toby, 
who lives in St. Mark’s-grove, near Cheisea- 
station. For upwards of fifty years Mr. Toby 
has resided here, and in a comparatively small 
space grows Roses and Carnations thoroughly 
well. Carnations are less adverse to town life 
than Roses, which are not considered suitable 
plants for confined gardens in crowded neigh- 
bourhoods. 

We were, however, surprised a few days ago 
to see a wealth of bloom from rows of sturdy 
plants, all of the Hybrid Perpetual race. As it 
may interest readers to know the varieties that 
succced so well, we give the names. ‘They are 
a3 follows: Captain Christy, which was remark- 
ably healthy, Louis Van Houtte, Prince Arthur, 
Marquise de Castellane, Prince Camille de 

Yohan (in splendid health), Baroness Roths- 
child, Fisher Holmes, Marie Bauman, Karl of 
Dufferin, Etienne Levet, Mrs. John Laing, Chas. 
Lefebvre, Duchegse de Vallombrosa, and Sultan 
of Zanzibar. The plants are all dwarfs, on Brier- 
stock, and Mr. Toby enriches them with a cow- 
manure mulch, which keeps the roots cool in 
a garden so confined and exposed to the full 
sun. 

The Carnations and Picotees are a pleasure to 
see. We noticed amongst the Picotees such 
favourites as Miriam, ‘Thos. Williams, Little 
Phil, Clara Penson, Amy Robsart, Favourite, 
John Smith, and Mary. More important, how- 
ever, than these were the new self-Carnations, 
the majority raised by Mr. Martin Smith. We 
noticed that few comparatively had burst their 
bonds, the petals being held well within the 
calyx. Bendigo, rich purple; Seagull, flesh 
colour ; Exile, rose ; Nabob, a beautiful apricot 
shade ; Winifred, also of a rich apricot colour ; 
and The Spy were conspicuous. The Spy is a 
splendid Carnation, pure white, with full flower 
that does not burst. We scarcely expected to 
see so many new varieties in a small garden. 
Amongst old favourites Germania was flowering 
freely, and Lothair, which Mr. Toby has had 
for nearly thirty years; its flowers are of a 
pleasing rose shade and very fragrant. Present- 
day raisers are too much engrossed upon size, 
thinking little, unfortunately, of the sweetest 
attribute of the Carnation—fragrance, 

Besides Carnations and Roses Mr. Toby has 
many trained specimens of Zonal Pelargoniums, 
which are rare at the present time. This 
Chelsea garden shows how much may be accom- 
plished by an enthusiastic love for flowers. 
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ROSES. 

LA FRANCE AND ITS PROGENY. 
Dovnress we shall soon speak of the La France 
race of Roses as we do now of the Dijon race. 
We scarcely appreciate the beauty of La France 
in full summer-time when there is such a 
wealth of lovely Roses, but when autumn 
approaches, and many of our favourites are 
almost flowerless, then it is that we value this 
unique variety. Bat it is not to praise this 
Rose itself—for that is unnecessary—so much 
as those that have been raised from it. The 
first to claim our attention is that splendid 
variety 

AvGUSTINE GUINOISSEAU, sometimes called 
the White La France. It is of a delicate blush 
colour, reminding one at times of Viscountess 
Folkestone, but quite distinct from that well- 
known variety. It is an exact counterpart of 
its parent save in colour, and one cannot well 
have too many of itin the garden. Another very 
fine Rose is 

CaROLINE TESTOUT, a seedling from La France. 
It has a most beautiful shell-like petal, and 
is altogether a fine, bold flower, decidedly 
distinct from La France in form, its exquisite 
clear pink colour, combined with its freedom of 
blooming, being qualities which will recommend 
it to all lovers of this type of Rose. 

Ducuess or ALBANY is another grand addition 
to this La Francerace. Daring the summer the 
difference between this variety and its parent 
is not so marked; but in autumn it is of a 
very fine, rich pink when fully open, the buds 
being almost a light red. It a splendid variety 
for forcing, and the more heat given the richer 
the colour becomes. It is a sport from La 
France. 

DANEMARK is another seedling of great merit, 
especially for pot culture. In form it is simply 
perfect and of good size, but it does not open well 
in a wet season. The habit is quite different from 
that of La France. The stems are stiff and the 
flowers well thrown up above the leathery 
foliage. Last, but not least of this La France 
tribe, must be mentioned that fine variety, 

Mrs. W. J. Grant. Like many new Roses, 
it has had to contend with the excessive propa- 
gation resorted to when a Rose is known to 
be good. I believe most of the plants imported 
from America died soon after they were dis- 
tributed. Doubtless when budded on some 
strong Briers we shall see the beauty of this fine 
hybrid. The colour is of a beautiful even pink 
of a deep shade, and the form of flower is 
exquisite. 

Seeing all these Roses in flower as it were 
simultaneously, I could not but think what a 
fine effect would be produced if they were all 
massed together in one bed. 


Gloire de Dijon Rose-leaves turning 
white.—Will you kindly give me some infor- 
mation why my Gloire de Dijon Rose foliage has 
turned white, like the one I have enclosed? It 
is planted by a wall facing south. This is the 
second year it has been planted. In planting I 
dug a hole 5 feet long, 3 feet wide, 3 feet deep, 
and filled it up with a compost of loam, cow- 
dung, and clay—three partsloam. The sub-soil 
is sand, Can I do anything to prevent it ?— 
Eee 

* * Your Rose-tree is much infested with 
red-spider. No method of planting would affect 
it in any way. You must wash well with some 
insecticide. Even a thorough syringing with 
soft water every day for a week or so will have 
much cleansing power, and is a useful help 
against this pest. 


Roses on wails —As an old subscriber to 
GARDENING I should be much obliged if you 
will give me your advice. I have read with 
much interest ‘‘B. H.’s” note on ‘‘ Roses on 
Walls.” Ihave for many years grown Roses on 
their own roots against a wall due east. The 
flowers until this year have been good, but each 
year the leaves become more and more blighted 
with dark brown spots in spite of every care. 
Iam told the wall is too hot, and that is the 
cause. Would you advise me to take the Roses 
down and put up wire and iron rods, so that the 
air can circulate round them ? 


they are 6 feet from the wall and in the Grass. 


The rosery is sheltered by trees north, east a 


high hedge of 30 feet, the same south, a lawn- 
tennis ground being between all. I live at 
Bexhill, some distance from the sea, on a hill.— 
| Sie DE Als Ie 


brought on by the changeable weather, and 
rapidly increasing during the present spell of 
keen east winds, to which your position is so 
exposed. 
our advice in the issue for May 22nd, where the 
matter is fully dealt with. 
better than any iron or wire fence. 


number of Roses (H.P.) which I have raised 
from cuttings put in open border last November. 
Please say how I should treat them so as to have 
them in flower early in May if potted, also 
treatment after potting ? 
—A BEGINNER. 


in October, or as soon as growth has stopped. 
Give a rich loamy compost, with a little leaf- 
soil, stand in the frame until middle of January, 
prune slightly, and introduce toa gentle heat, 
rising from 45 degs. to 60 degs. as the season 
and plants advance. 
have a greenhouse or not, but a cold-frame is 
not suitable, being far too uncertain in tempe- 
rature and dependent upon outside influences. 


Roses grow high, and are they suitable for 
covering tall poles? 
would do best and give the largest mass of 
bloom ?—Miss D., North Devon. 


Roses are the little Fairy or Lawrenciana 
section. 
height. 
erroneously called Polyantha grandiflora and 
Polyantha simplex, the more correct names of 
which are Rosa multiflora grandifora and Rosa 
multiflora. 
in Rosa macrantha, Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, 
Madame Alfred Carriére, 
Garland, and Félicité-Perpétuée. 


upwards of forty years old, it still remains one 
of our best free-flowering, semi-climbing White 
Roses, especially during the autumn months. 
The shoots are produced about 3 feet in length, 
and terminate in a bunch of three to six lovely 
Roses. 
petals rather loosely arranged somewhat in the 
manner of Souvenir de §. A. Prince. 
Sombreuil to the last-named variety for garden 
decoration, as there is no tendency to hang the 
head, which is rather a peculiarity of Souvenir 
de §, A. Prince. 
tinge of blush-pink as autumn approaches, 
which, if anything, rather enhances its beauty. 
It would be admirable as a standard or semi- 
climber on a low wall.—W. 


In the rage for large full blooms as seen at 
exhibitions one is apt to pass by many beautiful 
Roses. 
for a richer scarlet-crimson it would be difficult 
to find. 
plant, but I saw it growing capitally budded 
on Briers about a yard high. 
a very showy object, being exceedingly free- 
flowering.—T. 


The other side of 
the wall Roses—half-standards—do well, but 

































































* * Your Roses are affected by mildew, 


You can only wash and treat as per 


A wall is much 


Roses from cuttings.—I have a large 


I have a cold-frame. 


* * Lift and pot your plants carefully early 


You do not say if you 
Polyantha Roses.—Do the Polyantha 
And, if not, what Roses 
* * What are generally meant by Polyantha 


These very seldom exceed a foot in 
There are two rampant climbers often 


Other rampant climbers are found 


Réve dOr, The 


Rose Sombreuil.—Although this Rose is 


The form of the flower is globular, the 


I prefer 


In Sombreuil there is just a 


China Rose Cramoisi-Superieur.— 


The Rose noted may be classed as such, 
It is of moderate growth as a dwarf 


In this form it is 


Rose Duchess @’Auerstadt (Tea).— 


This climbing Rose is as vigorous as Réve d’Or, 
The flowers are large and of a beautiful golden- 


yellow, shaded at the base with a cinnamon or 
nankeen tiat. It would certainly be a fine Rose 
for covering a south wall quickly, for it has the 
true scandent habit which is not always found 
in these so-called climbers. It would require 
careful protection in a hard winter, for it is not 
hardy, but it will amply repay for any extra 
attention in this respect. 

Rose cuttings (J. D.). —In the course of a few 
issues we shall give an article dealing fully with Rose 
propagation from cuttings. Please look out for this. 

Mildew on Koses (M. M.).—Mildew is a disease 
whose origin it is not always easy to trace. Plants 
in shady places are more likely to be affected by it than 
those that are well exposed, and anything which makes 
the plants unhealthy predisposes it to an attack. There 
are various remedies. You can syringe, and then dust 
with flowers of sulphur, or apply sulphur when the leaves 
are dry. Syringing with water in which soft-soap (2 ozs. 
to the gallon) has been dissolved has been recommended 
as a remedy. 

Seedling Briers (A. G. N.).—You must raise seed- 


ling Briers from hips. Fresh young shoots from an older 
Brier-root will do for budding, but will not transplant so 


well as a healthy young seedling. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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ORCHIDS. 
HARDY LADY’S SiuLPPERS. 


Amonc hardy terrestrial Orcuids the Cypripe- 
diums are pre-eminently the most beautiful. 
They are easily grown provided a few very 
simple cultural details are attended to; and, 
simple though these may be, they are at the 
same time absolutely essential for the continued 
success of these plants. 
requirements, perhaps, and excepting minor de- 
tails, are shade, moisture, and peaty soil. Tor 
such kinds as macranthum, spectabile, californi- 
cum, and others, a moist peaty soil and cooling 
shade are absolutely necessary. 
gardens, low-lying, shady spots are of a surety 
to be found, and even if non-existent, may at 
little trouble and expense be prepared for these 
and plants whose requirements are similar. It 
should be remembered that this class of plants 
flowers for the most part in summer, and start- 
ing as they do rather late into growth, provides 
ample opportunity for other things, particularly 
early flowers, and an equal chance of late things 
also, to flower without in the least interfering 
with the subject of these remarks. 
what was really meant for a bed of hardy Cypri- 
pediums may readily be converted into a peat 
bed for many things, and thereby provide an 
interesting array of choice and beautiful plants 
for the greater part of the year. 
of what I mean by this mixed arrangement of 
peat-loving subjects, the cultivator may embrace 
such things as Trilliums for very early spring, 
especially grandiflorum, erythrocarpum, and 
californicum, to be succeeded by Anemone 
nemorosa ccerulea, as a carpet here and there, 
and a few masses of Primulas, such as Sieboldi 
varieties, rosea, cashmeriana, and others ; then 
for May, the yellow Chrysobactron Hookeri, to 
be followed a little later by the earliest 
Lilies, such as pomponium, pulchellum, and the 
orange carniolicum, with which would flower 
the masses of Cypripedium spectabile. 
for a later display other Lilies may be relied 
upon, which would make the whole beautiful 
and interesting for a long time. 
intended to embrace the majority of the hardy 
Lady’s Slippers, these alone would require a bed 
of several feet across, and much would depend on 
individual taste and other things. 
ing are among the best of these plants, and as a 
rule quite successful in the open garden in the 
position indicated above : 


Primarily their chief 


In all large 


In this way 


As an instance 


Then 


But if it were 


The follow- 


CyYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE (the Stemless Lady’s 


Slipper).—The specific name here given is rather 
difficult to understand, since the beautiful purple- 
rose blossoms are borne on stems about 6 inches 
or 8 inches long. The plant is a native of North 
America, and is usually flowered from collected 
roots and rather difficult to establish in this 
country. 


C. Caucroius (English Lady’s Slipper).—The 


only British representative of the genus, and 
almost extinct as such, though abounding in 
Germany, Switzerland, and other places, and 
may be obtained quite cheaply in the autumn of 
each year. The fragrant flowers are produced on 
leafy stems 1 foot or more high, the sepals and 
petals of a purple-brown hue, with rich yellow 
labellum. 
loamy soils, particularly such as contain a certain 
amount of lime, and shade is not absolutely 
needful for it. 
this is a charming plant in early spring and one 
quite easy of culture, and being inexpensive may 


This species grows quite freely in 
Protected from cutting winds, 


be freely planted. 

C. ARIETINUM (Ram’s-head Cypripedium).— 
This is a curious little plant, possessing no'real 
merit from a garden point of view, though full 
of interest botanically. Its flowers are insignifi- 
cant compared with those of the best members 
of this beautiful race of plants. Native of North 
America. 

C. cantrornicum.—This is a rare and beautiful 
species, very difficult to establish successfully. 
The flowers are white and tinted rose, the 
sepals of a greenish-yellow and petals pale 
yellow. This species should be grown in peat 
and Sphagnum Moss in moist, shady places. 

C. canpripuM (white Lady’s Slipper).—This is 
another with small flowers of no great value ex- 
cept to the botanist. It is a rare species from 
North America, growing 1 foot high, the sepals 
and petals purple and white, the labellum pure 
white. Should be grown in shade ian moist, 
peaty soil and decayed leaves. 
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C. eutratum (Spotted Lady’s Slipper).—A 
beautiful and rare species from Siberia and parts 
of Russia, the plant attaining 1 foot or more in 
height, and producing on leafy stems its pleasing 
flowers. These latter are of fair size, the labellum 
white and distinctly spotted with rosy-purple. 
It is rare under cultivation and very difficult to 





Siberian Lady’s Slipper (C. macranthum). 


keep after the first year. This species is very 
distinct in its roots, the latter not unlike the 
creeping underground stems of the Lily of the 
Valley. Ina very large consignment received 
some years ago only one or two plants produced 
flowers. Could this species be freely established, 
it would figure among the best of the group. 





English Lady’s Slipper (0. Calceolus), 


Those who attempt its culture should grow it in 
very shady spots in peat and well-decayed leaves, 
keeping it as cool as possibleand in comparatively 
dry places. 

C. sAPoniIcuM (Japanese Lady’s Slipper’.—A 
neat and beautiful species, perfectly hardy, and 
having handsome flowers, in which the sepals 





Spotted Lady’s Slipper (C. guttatum). 


and petals are greenish-purple and the labellum 
white. The plant is not so difficult to cultivate 
a3 some, and may be grown in peat and loam 
in equal parts, with shade and summer moisture. 
Though quite hardy so far as winter frosts are 
coacerned, it needs protection or a sheltered spot 
from the harsh winds of spring. 
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Cypripedium occidentale. 


.—This | are of easy culture, having brownish sepals and 
h large pale yellow lip, and differ in the size of the 
flowers and other minor details. Should be 


C. MACRANTHUM (Large Lady’s Slipper) 
is a handsome species from Siberia, wit 
flowers of a uniform purplish-rose colour with 
deeper coloured veins. Under cultivation it| grown in loamy soils with leaf-soil added, and, 
succeeds best in loamy soils in much the same | planted in a good depth of this, quickly becomes 
way as the English Lady’s Slipper. | established in shady, sheltered places. 

C. OCCIDENTALE (MONTANUM) (Mountain! (. spEcTABILE (Moccasin-flower).—Undoubt- 
Lady’s Slipper).—A pretty species growing | edly the most beautiful as well as the showiest, 
18 inches high, with slightly pubescent leaves/ and at the same time most easily grown of all 
and from one to three flowers ona stem. The! the tribe. It is impossible to over-praiss the 
petals are brownish-purple, labellum white: it| merits of this chaste and lovely species, for it is 
should be grown in damp peat and shade. | at once the most satisfactory of all either ona 
Native of California, large or small scale. It loves a deep bed of 

C. PARVIFLORUM.—This species, also pubes-| peat and decayed leaves, with ample shade 
cens, has the outward aspect of C. Calceolus, | overhead and constant cooling moisture at the 
but the flowers are much smaller. Both kinds | root, and in such a p sition quickly establishes 

















spectabile), 


The Moccasin-flower .Cypripedium 
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itself and flowers freely each year. Ina moist, 
buggy bed of peat with a trickling stream keep- 
ing the bed ever moist I have grown this plant | 
to perfection, the large masses planted intact 
as received producing in some instances a dozen | 
of the leafy spikes, many bearing two flowers. | 
The plant is rather variable in the flowers, 
some being very rich and deeply coloured, 
and others nearly pure white, exceedingly | 
chaste and delicate. In all its forms it is 
a most delightful plant, and as such should be 
made much of in English gardens. The best 
time to plant this unique species is late autumn, 
as soon as the fresh importations are to hand, 
and, having carefully tested the vitality of the 
roots, which should be of a creamy-yellow tint | 
if fresh and healthy, plant without further 
delay. Any brown, decayed roots should be cut 
away and the fresh roots spread out horizontally, 
covering them and the strong, plump crowns 
with peaty soil. In the finest masses the crowns 
are nearly buried from sight in an accumulation 
of leafy matter, while usually the old flowering 
stems and growth of the year are adhering | 
thereto. Well established, it attains 2 feet | 
high and more, considerably so in its native | 
home, where it is found in boggy woods, moist 
meadows, and the like, conditions we must 
imitate if we would succeed in its culture. Itis 
a prince among its kind, and one wonders why | 
some attempt has not been made to hybridise ! 
this with such as macranthum, Calceo- 
lus, or pubescens, as a series of hybrids 
of these could not fail to be of interest. 





Dendrobium Bensoniz. — A 
nice plant of this favourite Dendrobe 
is still in flower, and it is among the 
prettiest of the deciduous kinds at this 
season. The blossoms are freely pro- 
duced upon the last season’s pseudo- 
bulbs, which are erect and about 
15 inches high. The sepals and petals 
are white, the lip white in ground 
colour, marked with two blotches of 
dark maroon and a yellow throat. 
Plenty of heat and moisture and a 
clear bright light are necessary while 
this Orchid is making its growth, and 
when the terminal leaves have formed 
it may with advantage be placed out- 
side by day inthefull sun. It requires 
a long rest in a cool, dry house—if sus- 
pended from the roof so much the 
better—and after all the foliage has 
fallen it must be kept quite dry till 
growth reappears. If by any means 
the bulbs are not well ripened this 
system of drying off entirely must not 
be practised, but if firm and hard, as 
they should be—and as they must be if 
they are to flower freely—no shrivelling 
will occur. Badly ripened plants need 
careful winter treatment, or in all probability 
the new growth will be but weak. Some growers 
on account of this have set up D. Bensoniz as a 
difficult plant to cultivate, but give the plants 
all the sun possible in autumn when the leaves 
are falling and keep the roots in assmall pots or 
pans as they may conveniently be got into, and 
but little trouble will be found with it fora 
good many years after being imported. 


Cypripedium Sedeni.—This pretty 
hybrid is again in flower, and the progress made 
by the plants, as well as the number of flowers 
produced, is remarkable, and shows the vigour 
of hybrid kinds. Grown in pots of peat, loam- 
fibre, and Sphagnum in about equal proportions 
with plenty of crocks and charcoal, it does well 
in an intermediate-house. It seems never at 
rest, for as soon as one set of growths is com- 
plete, another begins to form, and almost every 
one carries a flower-spike, on which the blos- 
soms are produced over a long season. It is, 
perhaps, the most popular of all hybrid Cypri- 
pediums, and a variable plant as regards 
colour. 


Lelia elegans prasiata.—This may be 
regarded as one of the very finest forms of this 
variable kind, unfortunately rather more rare 
than most of the varieties. The flowers are each 
nearly 6 inches across, of very good form and sub- 
stance, and distinct incolour. The sepals are 
light magenta-purple, the petals deeper and yet 
rather brighter than the sepals. The side lobes 
of the lip are pure white, the blotch in front a 


Madonna L‘lies in the South of France. 
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glossy purple-crimson. It usually blooms later 
than the paler coloured forms, making a fine 
show if freely bloomed and requires much the 
same culture as L. purpurata. 


Phaleenopsis violacea.—This is a very 
distinct and charming species, bearing a short 
scape, with several of the pretty little blossoms 
successively produced upon it. The sepals and 
petals are light yellow at the tips, deepening to 
a rosy purple shade at the base, the lip being 
bright purple with a yellow centre. The flowers 
last well in good condition, and have the 
additional recommendation of being pleasantly 
scented. Grown in baskets of clean Sphagnum 
Moss and charcoal in a warm, moist house, the 
plants will be satisfactory if judiciously attended 
to, a free, yet solid, growth and a resting, but 
not drying, season being required. It was 
introduced in 1861 from the islands about the 
Malay Peninsula. 





THE WHITE LILY IN FRANCE. 


Aslam a constant subscriber to GARDENING, 
which I find most interesting and helpful, I 
think, perhaps, you may care to see photographs 
of groups of Lilies in my old-fashioned walled 
garden here. Last year they grew from 6 feet 
to 7 feet high, but this season they have been 
quite a foot shorter. I also send a photograph 





From a photograp 
sent by Mr. F. Mordaunt-Jones, Rue Gambetta, St. Jean 
de Luz. 


of a bed of white Gladiolus The Bride, which 
has been very lovely. The bulbs I leave in the 
ground all winter, with only a top-dressing. In 
the same bed I have planted clumps of Anemone 
japonica to come on later. 
F. Morpaunt- JONES, 

* * The accompanying illustration shows one 
of the charming groups of White Lily (L. 
candidum). 


Tufted Pansies dying off(/. H. 7.).— 
We fully sympathise with you and all growers 
of the Tufted Pansies (Violas) in the loss of their 
plants during the height of the flowering season. 
Upon close inspection, however, there may be 
found traces of an insect at the roots, or rather 
the main stem. In many instances the plants 
fall a prey to wireworm, while in other 
instances it is the result of the depredations of 
the leather-jacket grub. Either one of these 
evils is bid enough in itself, but the two in 
combination may cause immense mischief and 





quite alter the appearance of the hardy flower- 
garden. The plants sent to us appear to 
be affected by both the wireworm and the 
leather-jacket grub. There is little chance 
of a remedy being applied until after the 
flowering season. In the autumn the soil 
should be turned over and left in a rough 
condition during the winter, as by these means 
the frost should get well into the soil and 
thoroughly pulverise it. Any insects in the 
soil would then have little chance of surviving 
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such treatment. If the garden is much infested 
with these pests still more drastic measures are 
necessary. <A layer of gas-lime may be spread 
over the soil in the autumn and left thus 
throughout the winter, digging this in early in 
the spring. By the same rule the free use of 
soot may be made to answer the purpose, this 
being sufficient in many instances to eradicate 
the evil. Two of the plants sent to us appear 
to be sound enough, and we can only attribute 
their failure to a disease at present undefined. 
Any ground in which Pansies have been growing 
for two or three seasons seems to get what is 
known as “Pansy sick,” the plants dying off one 
after the other in the beds without there being 
the faintest trace of an attack of any insect. 
Those who grow these useful plants on a large 
scale, therefore, now invariably change the 
position of the plants each year, or two years at 
the most, planting other subjects in the position 
formerly occupied by them, and returning there 
again after the lapse of a season. The Tufted 
Pansy is a gross-feeding plant, and very quickly 
absorbs a large proportion of the soluble proper- 
ties of the garden soil, and, unless some good 
fertiliser can be placed in the soil to return to it 
what has been taken from it in large quantities, 
often causes failure. It is surprising how far- 
reaching are the roots of these plants. It is 
only when we can properly appreciate this fact 
that we can fully understand the value of an 
application of some thoroughly reliable concen- 
trated fertiliser. Wireworms may be trapped 
by placing pieces of Potato, Carrot, or anything 
of a somewhat similar substance, in pieces in 
different parts of the garden, their position 
being denoted by a small stake. These may be 
inspected at intervals of half a day, when these 
troublesome insects may often be found attached 
to them. 


Constructing mound for trees and 
shrubs.—Will you be good enough to advise 
me as to the quickest and least expensive 
method of constructing a mound on which trees 
and shrubs would grow so as t» form a screen ? 
In the storm on the 24th June I had a large 
number of old Elms blown down, in one place 
exposing a corner of the grounds opposite some 
buildings which were hidden before the storm, 
and which I am anxious to grow out again as 
quickly as possible. Could the ‘‘ brush,” with 
the leaves and smaller clumps of trees, be 
utilised, with some chalk and brick rubbish, asa 
foundation, and a surface of 2 feet or 3 feet of 
soil? Would the *‘brush” and stumps be 
injurious to the growth of the young trees ?— 
ROBERT GRIFFIN. 


*.* Never bury roots or wood of any kind. 
We have so often experienced sad disappoint- 
ments from this. Such roots and wood soon 
decay, and even while sound are a great cover 
to insect pests. Manyamound and rock garden 
has been ruined by the numbers of insect pests 
harboured. You do not say if the desired cover 
is to be permanent, or only for the present 
summer until proper planting can be done. It 
seems a pity to make a temporary mound of soil. 
Why make a mound at all if plants are to take 
the place of the Elmslateron? There is nothing 
you can putin now that would provide sufficient 
screen before late autumn, and by then you 
could commence the planting of permanent trees. 
If you must have a mound, throw up some of 
the surrounding soil, previously deep digging the 
present surface and removing old roots as far as 
possible, and then add loam, decayed garden 
refuse, etc., until the desired height is reached. 
Lombardy Poplars will grow up as quickly as 
anything, and form a better screen in a shorter 
time than more Elms; but if you want ever- 
greens, try the Cupressus macrocarpa, being 
careful to use plants from pots and which have 
not made tap-roots through these. We should 
prefer the evergreens, and the one recommended 
can be cut at will. 


Traps for slugs and snails.—Some of 
the readers of GARDENING who may be much 
troubled with these pests may be glad to know 
of the following plan, which I have found most 
successful. I lay little heaps of bran about, 
and towards dusk, when the slugs come out to 
feed, they make straight for the bran, as they 
are very fond of it. The heaps are soon covered 
with them, and one can then go round and pick 
them off and destroy them. After a shower 
they come out in still greater numbers.— 
ABBEY, 
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HERBACEOUS AND TREE PASONIES. 
HERBACEOUS and Tree Ponies are amongst the 
most gorgeous and interesting plants we possess. 
And there is no doubt that all named varieties 
of them do not flower equally well, and that 
amateurs are often disappointed because they 
do not know which ones to buy. Many people 
have said to me that they bought a collection of 
them some years ago, but that they never 
flower. It must certainly be annoying, and I 
should like to let intending purchasers know 
how to avoid this. 

For one thing, Ponies must have good soil, 
and if it is naturally poor it must be fed with 
manure. In strong soil even they like a liberal 
addition of farmyard-manure thoroughly well 
dug into it previous to being planted ; but in 
poor soil I am sure the manure ought to be in 
equal proportion to the soil. In either case 
the bed in which they are planted will need a 
good, deep top-dressing of farmyard-manure 
every year, and the best season to put it on 
is in the spring, when the leaves are a few 
inches high. This for two reasons: One is 
because then is the timeforit to benefit the plants 
by feeding them just when coming into bud; 
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And how about the later, June-flowering 
section of Ponies? I can recommend all I 
I have many which do 


moderately well and only in some seasons, and 
those which never fail with me to bloom freely. 
Some of these flower a little earlier than the 
others, but these earlier ones will not be over 
before the others bloom. I will mention the 
earlier ones first: Caroline d’Allain is a pale 
creamy-pink, a beautiful flower, and Marie 
Houillon is very like it in every way. Jeanne 
d’Arc has pale pink outer petals and a 
yellow centre; it is very beautiful; and 
Whitleyi, which has a very yellow centre 
and a pale pink outer rim of petals, is perhaps 
the freest flowering and most beautiful of them 
all, Annie Fache is a pale pink, and so is 
Eugénie Verdier, and I can really recommend 
them both. L’Elégante is a little deeper in 
shade, and is a very good one, and Comte de 
Manteuil and Duquesclin are pink also, and 
desirable from every point of view. Taglioni 
has very large flowers, dark pink outer petals, 
and pale pink centre ; and Etendard du Grand 
Homme is a very deep rose self, which flowers 
' freely and has large blooms. 
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to go to the bottom roots. The mulching given 
in spring, being fairly deep, helps to keep the 
bed moist, of course, and that is one reason why 
I consider that a spring mulching is very 
important. 

Peonies ought to be staked up before they 
come into flower. If once they are allowed to 
fall down they can never be well staked after- 
wards, and the flowers, being so large, are apt 
to break off unless tied up. Even if they do nct 
break off they are naturally not improved by 
coming into contact with the soil beneath them. 

I am quite aware that the colours I have given 
do not always tally with those in the cata- 
logues of nurserymen ; but they will be found 
to be the real colours of the Peonies mentioned 
by me. 

The Tree Ponies (Pxonia arborea) do not so 
quickly make strong plants as the herbaceous 
section here in Cheshire ; but they are well worth 
a little extra patience, and my experience is that 
they are quite hardy. They do not die down in 
the winter like the Herbaceous Ponies, but 
grow into a bush, and nothing in a garden will 
give the possessor of it much more pleasure than 
these Tree Pony bushes after they have been 
planted a few years, have grown large, and are 





Tree Peony at Abbot’s-Leigh, From a photograph by Mrs, ALbot, The Priory, Abbot’s-Leigh, 


and the second, because the thick foliage will 
quickly hide the unsightly manure. I think 
the best distance apart to plant Herbaceous 
Peonies is a yard all ways, and, personally, I 
prefer them in a bed by themselves (the early 
and late sections separately); they flower and 
thrive better so than when they are amongst 
plants. Of the 

EARLY SECTION, in the single European 
varieties, Decora elatior is a good kind, 
with a stiff growth, free-flowering habit, and a 
fine, rosy tint. Arietina Northern Glory is a 
beautiful one, and has foliage of a lovely grey- 
green tint. It has a fine habit, and flowers 
freely, and is of taller growth than some of 
the others. The flowers are large and very 
lovely. Officinalis blanda is also very fine, and, 
like the others, flowers freely; and so does 
officinalis rosea, the flowers of which are of a 
deeper shade than those of officinalis blanda. 
Officinalis anemoneflora is one which everyone 
should have. I have experience of many other 
early-flowering ones, but find those I have 
mentioned are the most free-flowering and 
satisfactory. In the same bed with them can be 
planted the old double red, double rose, and 
double white European Ponies. They will flower 
at the same time, and are of sturdy growth. 


erect and free-flowering white. Reine des 
Frangaises is a white also, with a yellow tinge, 
with here and there a streak of deep crimson. I 
consider it one of the best, and candidissima is 
the most free-flowering white Peony I know ; 
it has a faint primrose tinge. 

A very little later than those mentioned, 
Mme. Loise Mére comes into flower, and there 
is no Pxony I admire more. It is a lovely very 
pale pink self, and bears a great quantity of 
large perfect flowers on erect stems. Couronne 
d’Orc flowers at the same time, and is a beauti- 
ful Peony. It is pure white, has a faint streak 
of red here and there, and bright golden anthers 
peep out amongst the centre petals with lovely 
effect. It flowers freely and has a good growth. 
Marie Lemoine is another pure white, which 
everyone admires much. Like the others I have 
named, it flowers freely and grows well. It has 
stiff stems. 

There is no doubt Ponies like moisture, and 
flower better in a place where they can get it ; 
but the bed in which I grow most of mine is not 
a moist one, and only if the weather is very dry 
indeed, when the buds are swelling, do I have 
the bed watered. If I do have it done, though, 
I have it done thoroughly, and ascertain for 
myself that the water given has been sufficient 








crowded with their huge and beautiful flowers. 
Even in a young state many of the named varie- 
ties will flower. Good kinds are Beanté de 
Canton, large flowers of a lilac tinge ; Bijou de 
Chusan and Lactea are beautiful white ones ; 
and Louise Mouchelet, Mme. de Vatry, Reine 
Elizabeth, and Uraine are three of the best of 
the rose-pinks. I have tried a great many.of 
them myself, and have found these flower freely, 
have large flowers, and survive a hard winter 
with me. Of course, I expect most of the named 
kinds would do well in the South of England or 
on the west coast (I have seen enormous bushes 
in gardens in North Wales), but I like to write 
only of things I have proved by personal experi- 
ence. I find they are unlike the Herbaceous 
Ponies in this respect—they prefer a fairly dry 
to a moist soil, and though they like plenty of 
nourishment I do not think it well to give them 
quite so much manure at their roots as the her- 
baceous ones require. 

It is said in the advice given in gardeners’ 
catalogues that Tree Ponies require protection 
from frost and severe winds when their leaves 
are ina young atate in spring ; but unless the 
spring is very unfavourable they will do very 
well without, and mine never get any protection. 
I have a great objection against plants that are 
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supposed to be hardy, but which really need great 
coddling and care. There is more trouble than 
pleasure about such plants, and when there are 
so many plants which will flourish and be beau- 
tiful without protection, I never can see the 
use of trying to grow tender plants or shrubs. 
Mrs. Roperr JOcELYN. 

* * The photograph shows a splendid speci- 
men of the Tree Peony in the garden of Mrs. 
Abbot, The Priory, Abbot’s-Leigh. It bore this 
year four hundred flowers of a clear pink colour. 





TRHBS AND SHRUSBE. 

How to propagate Aucuba japonica 
(Yorkist).—The Aucuba is generally increased 
by cuttings taken offabout the middle of August 
and inserted in a bed of sandy soil, and covered 
with hand-lights orframes. The cuttings should 
be several inches long, and the lower leaves 
removed. Be sure that the base of each cutting 
is made quite firm in the soil. A watering over- 
head with a fine rose water-pot should be given 
cecasionally. Protection from the sun can be 
afforded by means of mats or tiffany spread over 
the glass. By spring roots will have been 
formed, and it will then be necessary to trans- 
plant into nursery rows. It can also be propa- 
gated by layering. This operation should be 
done about August, and severed from the parent 
plants in March. Wedo not recommend propa- 
gation by seed, as the seed frequently takes two 
years to germinate. 

When to prune Thuja Verveneana 
(2. 8. Whimple).—It will be quite safe to trim 
your Thuja now. It isa good-tempered conifer, 
and bears the knife well. Cut the loose branches 
back so as to make room for young and more 
vigorous growths. If the plant is handled with 
care ib will soon break away again and form a 
well-balanced head. The perennial Peas are 
readily propagated by division of the roots in 
spring. Also by seeds sown in the open 
ground. 


Rhododendron campylocarpum in 
Argyll —Since this beautiful yellow Rhodo- 
dendron was introduced from Sikkim in 1851 it 
has, in the majority of gardens, been treated as 
a greenhouse shrub. Though often deseribed 
as such it is hardy, and under favourable 
circumstances where the climate is mild, will | 
grow and flower in the open without the aid of 
protection. Oa the river bank here is a beau 
tiful specimen, 10 fest high, which is thoroughly 
established in a peaty soil, and grows freely and 
flowers every season.—G. §. MAcDONALD, 
Poltalloch Gardens, Argyll. ' 

The variegated Wellingtonia (Llewellyn).— 
Though by no means a common plant, -it can be supplied 
by nurserymen who grow Conifers and hardy shrubs on an 
extensive scale. Many large firms have it, but we do not 
recommend individual men. In suitable positions and 
good, well-drained soil, this Conifer makes a handsome 
specimen. 





Cottagers exhibiting vegetables.— 
There is room for much improvement in the 


manner in which cottagers, asa rule, stage their 
produce at local exhibitions. In some few 
districts, and where a society has been in 
existence for a good many years, the above- 


named class seems to have takena leaf out of the 
professional gardener’s book, their collections, 
instead of being huddled together on an ordinary- 
sized tea-tray or on the table, being neatly- 
arranged on a green wooden tray sufficiently 
large to admit of fair space between each variety, 
a garnishing of Parsley giving the whole a neat 
and finished appearance. A cottager who takes 
these pains stands a far greater chance of win- 
ning a first prize than his slovenly opponent. Of 
course, all single exhibits cannot be garnished 
with Parsley, but in the case of Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, and a few other things, which may be 
laid regularly on a cushion of Moss or some 
soft material, the intervening spaces being filled 
in with Parsley, a great improvement is effected. 
[ think that by a little endeavour on the part of 
the committees of country shows this rough-and- 
ready mode of staging might be done away with. 
If a special prize were offered for the best 
collection of vegetables in which neatness of 
arrangement was to form a special feature, an all- 
round improvement would soon be visible. —C. 
Genista tinctoria fi.-pl.—For producing a fine 
trailing mass of flowers of a golden-orange hue at this 
Season this piant has perhaps no equal. Of special value is 
the fast th 1s also well suited for dry, hot positions. 
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VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


Art this season the amateur who grows Vegetable 
Marrows will reap the benefit of his labours 
if ample attention has been paid to the plants 
in the way of early planting and getting a sturdy 
growth at the start. My note on varieties earlier 
in tl e season will have prepared the way, and I 
wiil now briefly refer to the culture and the uses 
to which the Marrow can be put. It may be 
used as a fruit or vegetable, and for the latter 
the fruit should be cut quite young and boiled 
whole, not left until the seeds form. As shown 
in the illustration, Marrows may be grown to a 
good size, and in any garden, providing there is 
light and sun, as the shade makes the plants 
tender, encouraging, too, an elongated growth 
and few fruits. It may be asked—why write 
on position for plants now, when they are grow- 
ing freely, and anyone must make the best of 














fruit. Few foods are safer than liquid-manute ; 
not poured over the leaves, but to the roots, and 
a thorough watering overhead after a hot day 
will work wonders, as it keeps red-spider at 
bay and promotes a strong, clean growth. It is 
well to use clear water over the foliage. 
These plants may often be grown to advantage 
on a fence. I have seen splendid results by 
growing ona raised position, and allowing the 
plants to drape a bank or bare wall. Of course, 
grown thus, very large fruits are out of the 
question, neither are they needed. For preserv- 
ing very old fruits are not required, and it should 
be understood when plants form seeds they cease 
to produce a succession of fruit, as their energies 
are directed to seed formation, Much may be 
done by stopping gross shoots and getting more 
fruit. At this season, when the sun is very hot, 
it is a good plan to mulch the surface, and retain 
the food or moisture given, as the plants root s9 
near the surface they soon suffer from drought. 
The dwarf growers are most cuitable for thin 








Vegetable Marrow Long Variegated. 


position? Simply because failures may be 
prevented in future. 


those grown on too strong or in rich 
soils with a mass of manures. Many amateurs 
(gardeners also) think the more manure employed 
the better results are obtained. This is a mis- 
take, as with plants on a mass of rank food there 
is a gross growth, and little, if any, fruit. We 
are often asked why do our Marrows grow so 
strong and fruit so sparingly? The reason is 
they are often given too much food at the wrong 
time. If fed more when full of fruit there 
vould be better results. In some cases I have 
seen several barrow-loads of manure for one 
plant, in others they occupy the whole manure- 
heap. In this latter position they may answer 
a good purpose as a screen, but as fruit produ- 
cers they are useless. I am a strong advocate 
for food given at the right moment, but not 
when the plant is young and only forming leaves. 


A little food at the start is beneficial, but not! 


excess of any kind. Far better feed when in 


The plants given ordin- | 
ary culture are much more profitable than | 





soils, as these require less time to mature ard 
fruit earlier. These are best planted much closer 
than the long, trailing varieties, and the fruits 
should be cut quite small. Pen-y-Byd is a very 
good one for this work, and Jess grown by 
amateurs than it deserves. 





Cabbages. — How difficult it is to secwé 
really good stocks of Cabbages from smal] 
traders. Doubtless they get the best they can, 
but they seem to adhere to old or stereotyped 
varieties, and donot favour the better selections 
which the best seed-houses hold. Itis annoying 
to see on allotments and in small gardens fairly 
good samples and very coarse ones intermixed, 
painful evidence of lack of care in growing and 
selecting. It is very difficult for small growers 
to save their own Cabbage seed true, even if 
they do get plants of the very best stocks, ag 
any other form of Brassica growing near will do 
exceeding mischief in fertilising harmfully. If 
growers of every class would ignore large-headed 











| Bateman, Highgate, was placed second. 
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and coarse-leaved Cabbages entirely and get and 
grow only select stocks of the small or medium- 
sized and earlier varieties, planting in such case 
closer together, the gain would be great. It is 
now being more generally understood that the 
best cooking quality in all vegetables is found in 
those early to mature and of medium size,— 


A.D 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOOIETIES. 


National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association.—On Saturday, July 3rd, this 
association held their first public exhibition and 
garden-party. Although the display made by 
the members was not a very extensive one, the 
exhibits were thoroughly well-grown. The 
exhibition was held in the large marquee. 
Flowers, fruit, and vegetables were each repre- 
sented. Roses were a pleasing feature, the 
class for six Hybrid Perpetuals being the best 
filled. In this Mr. Geo. Moules, Hitchin, Herts, 
was placed first with flowers of large size; the 
second prize was secured by Mr. K, R. Smith, 
Muswell Hili, N., who ran the first prize lot very 
closely. A class for twelve Tea Roses, in not 
less than six varieties, brought out a beautiful 
stand of flowers from Mr. G. W. Cook, Torring- 
ton Park, North Finchley, who had fresh and 
well coloured flowers. The most noticeable 

looms were: Mme. de Watteville, Innocente 
Pirola, Mme. Hoste, Princess of Wales, Honble. 
Edith Gifford, and Mme. Cusin. These easily 
secured for him the premier position. Mr. John 
In the 


| class for nine trusses Roses distinct: Mr. E. R. 
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Smith was an easy first with superb examples 
of large size and beautiful colour. The ‘ Pye” 
championship for twelve sprays of Pansies dis- 
tinct went to Mr. R. T. Dougall, Walthamstow, 
with fresh flowers arranged in neat sprays with 
foliage. The best sprays were Maggie, Nellie, 
Mrs. C. F. Gordon, Norah May, and Florizel. In 
the class for six sprays, Mr. B. G. Sinclair, 
Highgate-road, N.W., was an easy first with 
fresh blooms of good size. Hardy flowers 
were well shown, the competition being very 
keen, and many excellent exhibits staged. 
Classes were also provided for Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias in a cut state, Tufted Pansies arranged 
in saucers, Sweet Peas, and Zonal Pelargoniums. 
Plants were also shown of Double and Single 
Tuberous Begonias, Coleus and Tufted Pansies in 
pots, the latter by Mr. B. G. Sinclair, who was 
awarded the Royal Botanic Society’s bronze 
medal. Mr. J. W. Jones, Woking, staged two 
beautiful exhibits of cut Roses and cut flowers, 
each in the pink of condition. Mrs. A. J. Row- 
berry, 8. Woodford, had a large table of cut 
flowers arranged for decoration, and Mrs. Nellie 
Morris, Enfield, also made a neat display of a 
similar kind with Iceland Poppies. Miss Amy 
M. Harman exhibited a pretty hand-basket 
arranged with Coreopsis grandiflora and a fine 
vase of Sweet Peas. The majority of the vege- 
table exhibits came from Messrs. F. M. Vokes 
and H. Victor Vokes, of Sholing, Southampton. 
Salads as well as others for hardy fruits came 
from the same gardens. The display made by 
the members would have been much more repre- 
sentative had the exhibits been arranged earlier 
or later in the day, Saturday being rather an 
inconvenient time for many. 

The trade ably supplemented the efforts of the 
members with an interesting and varied display. 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, 
S.E., exhibited a group of Double and Single 
Begonias, arranged in a pleasing manner with 
pretty foliage plants. Messrs. H. Cannell 
and Sons, Swanley, Cannas, including many 
very fine sorts. Mr. W. Rumsey, a large 
collection of cut Roses. Mr. W. Baxter, 
Woking, Tufted Pansies arranged in gprays. 
Messrs. W. Cutbush, a charming group of 
Malmaison Carnations, which were much 
admired. A very beautiful collection of Sweet 
Peas from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Orpington 
and Rothesay. Hardy flowers were shown in 
representative collections by Mr. T. S. Ware, 
Tottenham, Messrs. Barr and Sons, and Messrs, 
J. Laing and Sons, the latter firm also exhibiting 
a nice batch of Carnations. The Exhibitors’ 
Supply Stores, Kingston-on-Thames, made a 
very interesting display of all kinds of exhibitors’ 
appliances, such as one rarely sees represented 
—cups and tubes, Rose and Pansy-shades ; in 
fact, all that an exhibitor requires. In the 
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corridor, greenhouses, frames, and horticultural 
sundries were exhibited by several of the leading 
firms, thus helping to make the exhibition still 
more interesting for the amateur. Mr. T. W. 
Sanders, Mr. Leonard Brown, and the com- 
mittee are to be congratulated on their first 
efforts in this direction. 

Winton and District Horticultural So- 


ciety’s Show will be held on August 2 next at Rush 
Corner, Bournemouth. 


GARDEN PHSTS. 
THE BUFF-TIP-MOTH (PYGAIRA 
BUCEPHALA). 


Tas moth is very common, and very widely 
distributed. Its caterpillars are very voracious, 
and at times do much damage to the trees on 
which they feed by stripping them of their 
leaves. They usually attack forest trees, Oaks, 
Limes, Elms, Hazel, and Plum-trees being their 
favourites. They are gregarious, and feed 
together in considerable numbers, so that a 
small branch of a tree may be found entirely 
denuded of its leaves, and the rest of the tree 
quite uninjured. But when a tree is infested 
with several of these families the injury caused 
to it is considerable. Of course, the most 
damage is done to small specimen trees. Fer- 
tunately it is these that are most easily freed 
from the caterpillars, for itis useless to attempt 
to try to keep large trees free from them. The 
easiest way of destroying the caterpillars is by 
shaking them off the branches. If the branch 
on which they are is given a good jarring 


shake they will fall tolerably easily. An 
old birch broom at the end of a long 
pole is a most useful implement for this 


purpose, as its weight will help to give the 





The buff-tip-moth and caterpillar. 


necessary blow to a bough some distance from 
the ground. When the caterpillars fall the best 
thing to kill them with is the back of a spade, 
but one’s foot is also very useful for this pur- 
pose, though itis not a pleasant performance. 
Syringing with the extract from 8 oz of Quassia- 
chips, 10 oz. of soft-soap, well mixed in 
10 gallons of water, or 4 pint of parafiin-oil, 4 lb. 
of soft-soap, thoroughly mixed together with a 
little hot water, and added to 6 gallons of water 
and kept well stirred, if done with some force 
would doubtless prove useful. The buft-tip- 
moth lays its eggs in June or July on the leaves 
which are to serve as food for the young cater- 
pillars. They are laid in batches of from thirty 
to sixty, and the caterpillars are hatched in 
about a fortnight. At first they keep together, 
but soon separate ; in fact, they are obliged to 
do so, as they could not, except when quite 
small, all feed together on one leaf. By the 
end of the summer they are full grown. They 
then descend from the trees, and become chrysa- 
lides in the earth or at the roots of Grass or 
herbage. The moths emerge from the chrysa- 
lides in June or July. They are large insects, 
measuring from 2} inches to 25 inches across 
the open wings, and their bodies are ¢ inch in 
length. The upper wings are purplish-grey beau- 
tifully mottled, and with various reddish-yellow 
and brownish lines and markings ; at the tip is a 
large yellow or buif patch, from which the insect 
takes its name; the lower wings are nearly 
white, the head and body are brownish-yellow. 
When the moth is at rest, with its wings felded 
over its back, it bears a most striking resem- 
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blance to a piece of dead stick, the yellow 
patches at the end of the wings exactly imita- 
ting the end of the stick. One day I was look- 
ing in a hedge for what I could find, and I 
thought I saw one of these moths, but I looked 
again, and thought I was mistaker, and that it 
was only a piece of stick. I was just moving 
off when something induced me to look once 
more, and I saw that it was really a moth. The 
caterpillars when full grown are about # inch 
long, and are of a yellowish colour, with black 
heads, and lines running the entire length of 
the body, which is sparingly covered with soft 
hairs. They are furnished with a pair of legs on 
the first three, the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and last joints of the body. The chrysalides 
are about 1 inch long, and are dark brown in 
colour. By the kindness of Miss Ormerod the 
figure of the moth, caterpillar, and chrysalis is 
given. G. 58.8. 


BEES. 


SUBDUING AND MANIPULATING 
BEES. 


AutTHoucH Bees may be easily excited to anger 
by improper management in the examination of 
their hives, as the jarring of the combs, quick 
and hasty movements on the part of the operater, 
being breathed upon, and so forth, they seldom 
use their stings, except in self-defence. When 
gorged with honey, as at swarming-time, Bees 
may be handled with impunity, and the object 
in view in smoking a hive is to alarm the 
inmates, which causes them to fill their honey- 
sacs from the unsealed cells. A bellows-smoker 
in which touchwood, brown paper, old fustian 
or corduroy can be burned, is a very handy 
companion to the Bee-keeper in most operations, 
as by its use smoke can be ejected into any part 
of the hive desired. Upon the coverings of the 
frames being removed after smoke has been 
puffed into a hive, the Bees are seen with their 
heads inserted in the honey cells, and under 
these conditions one need have but very 
little fear of being stung. It is, of course, 
impossible even for the most experienced 
apiarian to be quite exempt from an occasional 
sting, and it is a wise precaution on the 
part of the novice to have the face pro- 
tected by a veil when amongst his Bees. Gloves 
are not to be recommended, being much in the * 
way when handling the combs, and the Bees are 
even more ready to insert their stings in them 
than in the bare hands of the operator, and, 
after all, gentleness is the great secret, for the 
hands may be covered by Bees when manipulat- 
ing in a gentle and deliberate manner and no 
signs of stinging appear. In removing frames 
of comb for examination great care should be 
taken not to crush a Bee, as the damaging of 
one individual may set the whole hive in an 
uproar, and in replacing the quilts one layer 
should be placed on at a time, so that the Bees 
may have time to get away amongst the combs. 
In removing combs for extracting, the Bees can 
be shaken from them if they be strong and 
tough, otherwise a brush or goose-wing should 
be used, taking care to brush from top to bottom 
of the combs, as most of the Bees will have their 
heads turned towards the top of the comb, and 
if not brushed backwards they are very mucli 
more liable to use their stings. In subduing Becs 
carbolic acid solution is now often used in plac ; 
of smoke. A goose-quill is moistened with the 
solution and passed around and within the 
entrance of the hive and over the alightine- 
board. The quilt is then raised, half at a time, 
and the feather passed over the tops of the 
frames ; the Bees are then in a sufficiently sub- 
dued state to allow operations tocommence. Ja 
removing sections a piece of cheese-cloth i 

soaked in the solution, wrung out, and spread 
over the case containing the sections; this 
causes the Bees to run down into tho hive, 
leaving all clear for the operator. The solution 
is made by mixing together 14 oz. of Calvert’s 
No. 5 earbolic acid, and the same quantity 
glycerine, and adding one quart of warm water. 
This solution requires to be well shaken before 
being used. Rsahie, Gre 
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LAW. 


Market gardener’s notice to quit, 
and claim tor compensation.—Twenty- 
five years ago I took an acre of market ground 
on a lease for the term of seven years, com- 
mencing in March. When the lease expired 
the landlord refused to again let it on a lease 
for a definite term, but he said I might continue 
to occupy it and pay rent half-yearly. The 
place was sold last January, and I have received 
notice to quit in September. I have 80 fruit- 
trees of various sizes, 400 fruit-bushes, growing 
crops, Rose-bushes, and outhouses. Can I claim 
compensation for these matters on quitting? 
And, if so, from whom must I claim—the party 
who let me the land or the party who purchased 
it?—An OLp READER. 

*.* It is not quite clear whether you became 
a yearly tenant, or a half-yearly tenant, when 
you remained in occupation with your landlord’s 
consent at the expiration of the lease for seven 
years. The fact that rent is paid half-yearly 
does not make you a half-yearly tenant, and 
unless there was some intimation from the land- 
lord that the place was to be held at a half- 
yearly rent—that is, at so much per half-year, a 
very different thing from so much a year payable 
half-yearly—I think you will certainly be a 
yearly tenant, and your year of tenancy will 
commence at the same time of the year as it 
began—that is, in March, when the term of the 
lease expired. The result of this is that a year’s 
notice to quit is necessary, and the notice must 
expire with a year of tenancy, and so you can- 
not be compelled to quit in September. If your 
tenancy be a yearly one, and it is determined by 
a proper notice to quit, you will be entitled to 
compensation under the Market Gardeners’ 
Compeusation Act, 1895, for the fruit-trees and 
fruit-bushes, and for such outbuildings as are 
required or are suitable for the trade or business 
of a market gardener. Also for vegetable crops, 
but not for Rose-bushes nor yet for flowers. If any 
of the fruit-trees or fruit-bushes are not set out 
in positions where they are intended to remain 
during growth and fruit-bearing life, you cannot 
claim any compensation for these, but you may 
remove them before the expiration of your 
tenancy. The procedure in the case of a claim 
under the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act 
is just the same as under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and not less than two calendar 
months before the termination of the tenancy 
written notice, stating so far as is reasonably 
possible the amount and the particulars of the 
claim, must be given to the landlord. If the 
tenancy is yearly, as expect it is, there will be 
no difficulty about the person from whom com- 
pensation must be claimed, as long before the 
tenancy can be determined by a valid notice to 
quit the purchaser will be in receipt of the rents 
and profits of the holding. The claim must be 
made on the landlord, and the landlord is the 
‘person for the time being entitled to receive 
the rents and profits of any holding.” If, how- 
ever, your tenancy be only half-yearly, all the 
claim you can make is under the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 
1887.—K. C. T. 


Fallen boughs.—‘ A.” would like to know 
if boughs or tops of trees that are blown off by 
the wind into a park belong to the landlord or 
to the tenant ? 


‘,* When lands are let to a tenant, and no 
reservation is made of the timber and trees, the 
property in trees is in the landlord. And so 
with regard to those trees which are likely to 
become timber; but unless there is a reserva- 
tion, bushes and underwood are the property of 
the tenant. When trees standing upon land 
occupied by a tenant are blown down, the trees, 
if of any use as timber, belong to and remain the 
property of the landlord ; but if unsound and 
useless as timber, and fit only for firewood, the 
firewood belongs to the tenant, who, however, 
may not sell it away off the holding. In some 
places common custom gives the loppings of 
trees to the tenant, and, in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary, ‘‘ A.” may make use 
of such boughs, etc., blown from the trees by 
wind, as possess no value as timber. 





Catalogues received.—Bulbs. Little and Ballan- 
tyne, Carlisle ——Bulds. Messrs. Cooper, Taber, and Co., 
99 and 92, Southwark-street, London, $.E. 
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PROPAGATING. 


PROPAGATING ZONAL AND OTHER 
PELARGONIUMS. 
As our bedding Pelargoniums are growing freely 
in the borders one can easily take off a few cut- 
tings here and there without any appreciable 
injury or loss. The present is a good time for 
this, and not only increases our stock for winter 
and spring blooming, but ensures better plants 





Pelargonium-cutting. 


for next season’s use than would ensue when the 
coarse and sappy gcowths of autumn are utilised. 
Our cut represents a Zonal Pelargonium cutting, 
often referred to by amateurs and many gar- 
deners as ‘‘Geranium.” The cut would be 
more perfect if an additional leaf and joint were 
shown, and we would recommend such as far as 
possible when taking slips for propagation. Cut 
off just below a leaf, remove the lower leaf close 
to the stem, and the cutting is quite ready for 
insertion, Any light and fairly sandy compost 
may be used, and any bench in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature will be suitable. Our 
Ivy-leaved section, also the beautiful show and 
fancy Pelargoniums, are easily increased in this 
way. They are, in fact, one of the easiest of all 
plants to propagate by cuttings, and it is more 
as a seasonable reminder that we publish this 
note than any doubt as to our readers’ capa- 
bility to root so popular and simple a subject. 





PROPAGATING CARNATIONS FROM 
LAYERS. 


Tue middle and end of July is an excellent time 
for this operation. Itis rarely used now for the 
winter or perpetual-flowering Tree Carnations, 
but is by far the most reliable and easy method 
of increasing the beautiful Malmaison and 
border Carnations. Healthy grass or shrubs 
should be used, and as far as possible those that 





Oarnation-layering, 


have not flowered. First of all see that the 
ground around the plants is clean and free from 
weeds as well as insect pests. Trim off thestale 
leaves, rake away the surface soil, and then place 
at least two inches of the following compost all 
around the plant, making quite a mound of the 
same around the crown: Old weeds and vege- 
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table refuse, with some stiff loam, suffisiently 
burnt and charred to ensure freedom from insect 
pests, and a little coarse sand added. This forms 
an excellent compost, and Carnations root into 
it freely. Next have several pegs of wood, iron, 
or wire prepared. Weare partial to coarse hair- 
pins. Trim off the Grass or leaves from around 
the base of the shoot to be layered—a pair of 
scissors is good for this purpose—and then insert 
a knife about half-way through the stem of a 
layer, just below a joint; turn the knife, and 
cut upwards for about three-parts of an inch, 
then thrust the partly severed portion into the 
prepared soil and secure it by a hair-pin or peg. 
Turn the shoot in an upright direction, and 
press some of the compost around it to keep it 
in position. If very dry the layers will enjoy a 
thorough soaking once or twice during the 
month. Always see that your compost is suffi- 
ciently high to avoid splitting of the shoot from 
the main stem when pegging down. Early in 
September many of the layers will be ready to 
take off and transplant upon a prepared Be he 
but some seasons they are so backward in root- 
ing that it is wiser to leave them until early in 
the spring. When autumn planting is practised 
it should be done sufficiently early to secure a 
few new roots the same season, and we do not 
like to plant later than end of September. 


A vase for the drawing-room. 
—At this season a pretty change for a 
large drawing-room vase is that composed of a 
few spikes of the different forms of the Del- 
phiniums, and the free association with these 
handsome flowers of the spiral-shaped blossoms 
of the Veronica. I have before me a pale blue 
vase filled with these flowers, and the picture 
they make is very pleasing.—D. B. CRANE. 

Malmaison Carnations from Col- 
lompton.—TI enclose blooms of the Carnation 
Malmaison, from plants struck and grown in the 
open garden. I notice all your contributors 
speak of this as a greenhouse plant, but here and 
in Somerset they do better in the open. These 
blooms were gathered from a plant four years 
old which is very full of flowers.—May SPARKES, 
Uffculme, Collompton, Devon. [Very fine 
flowers indeed.—Ep. ] 


The Goat’s Rue (Galega officinalis). 
—This handsome perennial and its still more 
striking white variety have this year been very 
fine. Associated with red and cerise Phloxes or 
with the vivid vermilion of the tall Lychnis 
chalcedonica, the white Galega affords an 
admirable contrast in form as well as colour. 
Here, in deep, rich soil, in close proximity to 
water, the plants attain a height of almost 6 feet. 
For indoor decoration the white Galega is in 
great request, and arranged with the dainty 
flower-lace of Gypsophila paniculata is exceed- 
ingly ornamental. The culture of the common 
Goat's Rue, the English name for the Galega, is 
of the simplest, it being very accommodating in 
the matter of soil, provided this be of sufficient 
depth to retain a certain amount of moisture 
during prolonged drought. It is advisable to 
cover the roots with a mulch of leaf-mould or 
ashes as a protection against severe frosts. 
Staking should be commenced early, when the 
growths arrange themselves naturally around 
their supports; whereas if this necessary 
operation be delayed too long, the plant 
assumes a bunched-up appearance that entirely 
destroys its naturally graceful aspect.—F, 


Squirrel losing itscoat (4.4. Lucas).— 
Your young squirrel appears to be suffering 
from alopecia—a term usually applied to the 
loss of hair in circumscribed patches. It may 
arise from want of some of the elements neces- 
siry to the elaboration of a new covering, or 
from general debility. As, however, the little 
animal is continually scratching himself the 
trouble would appear to arise from an irritable 
condition of the skin, which is usually associated 
with indigestion. It is being overfed possibly, 
and short commons for a time would prove 
beneficial. If you could give a pinch of flowers 
of sulphur in some soft food (such as bread and 
milk) once or twice a week good results would 
follow, while sulphur mixed with lard and 
applied to the bare places would prove very 
efficacious in renewing the coat, or the following 
restorative will be found useful: 1 oz. of honey, 
5 oz. of Laurel-oil, 4 oz. of Onion-juice, and 
40z. of Linseed-oil. Mix well together, and 
apply every other day for a week. 
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GARDHN WORK.* 


Gongervatory, 

Very beautiful just now are those old-fashioned plants 
the Myrtles and Oleanders. Of the latter there are now 
many varieties in Continental nurseries running through 
ali the shades of colour between white, yellow, and red} 
the double-flowered varieties are very showy. They are 
not difficult to propagate or cultivate. Outtings will root 
in bottles of water hung up in the greenhouse or even 
outside at this season, but when cuttings are struck in 
water, they should be potted as soon as roots are emitted, 
before they extend much, as long, soft roots die off when 
placed in earth. The conservatory now will be very gay 
with what may be termed common things if well grown. 
Fuchsias planted out are graceful subjects, especially if the 


free-growing kinds are selected. The dwarf market sorts 


are not adapted for planting out in a lofty house; but the 
Beaconsfield type when encouraged to run up are grand. 


Grassy things, such as Eulalia japonica variegata, E. j. 


zebrina, and E. gracillima miniata are very effective 
foils to tone down bright subjects, or to give elevation to 


dwarf groups. When shifted on into 7-inch pots they 


make beautiful specimens, and are very useful for the 
Coprosma Baueriana variegata is 


rooms on party nights. 
a Japanese shrub, very distinct, with green and golden 


lossy foliage, the gold predominating ; makes neat little 
front row plants, or may be used for wider growth in a 


mas3. The best way to propagate it is to plant it out in 
light rich soil in summer, and layer the young shoots. 


Some people find it difficult to strike from cuttings. It 
requires warming up to get soft shoots if propagated from 
Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Gloxinias, will be much helped by liquid-manure twice a 
week so long as the plants are effective, and at this season 
no ineffective plant should be kept in the conservatory, 


cuttings. Bailsams, Cockscombs, 


and all sickly plants will be better on the rubbish-heap. 
Stove. 


Taose who have only limited stove room must either 
content themselves with only a few plants and grow them 
well, or else select small habited plants of which there are 
plenty cf choice things, both among the foliage and flower- 
Very beautifal just now are the Ixoras, but 
they want skilful treatment and a good deal of heat, and 
Well grown and b!oomed 
Ixoras carry weight in a collection of stove and green- 


ing kinds 
yegular—not intermittent. 


house in the exhibition tent, and the flowers last well. 
Taose who have room in a warm-house to plant out any- 
thing in a fairly light position may set out a few old plants 
of Poinsettias and Euphorbia jacquinieflora. 


and 


growth. It will not flower well ina shady position 

may be let out now. 

syringing. 
Tomatoes under Glass. 


Abundant ventilation is of the first importance now, if 


the plants are to be kept healthy till the end of the season. 


Give also rich top-dressings. The roots will soon work into 
Poultry-manure is very 
We have 


anything given on the surface. 
good. ‘fhe plant makes roots very freely in it. 
used it rather freely, and our plants never looked better: 


A mulch on the surface saves watering, but even with the 
mulch in a warm, sunny house, Tomatoes will require 
If the plants get a 


daily watering in the bright weather. 
check from any cause there will soon be disease among the 
plants. 


apparatus. 
colour, remove or shorten back a few leaves at the bottom, 
just to let in the air to flavour the fruit, but there should 


not be much foliage removed, as it cannot be done without 


injury to the later fruit. Remove all side-shoots, and 


when the plants have reached the top of the supports, rub 


out the terminal buds. 


Cucumbers under Glass. 

There will bea good deal of stopping and pinching todo 
now. The growth must be kept thin, as good Cucumbers 
cinnot be obtained from weak, straw-like shoots. Top- 
dressings should be given as fast as the roots come to the 
surface, and liquid stimulants or a little guano or some 
other concentrated manure scattered over the surface 
occasionally and watered in, but where a little dry stimu- 
lant is mixed with the topdressing, that will answer every 
purpose, and save time. It will soon be time to plant a 
house for autumn bearing. To insure a succession of 
Cucumbers all the year round there ought to be threa 
houses or arranged in three divisions. 


Late Peaches, 

Expose the fruit to the sunshine as much as possible by 
keeping all sub-laterals off, and all other shoots tied in. 
Syringe daily till the fruits begin to ripen and well nourish 
the roots. Leave a little air on all night. Discontinue 
watering at the roots a3 soon as the fruits begin to soften ; 
otherwise the flavour may suffer. Turnipy or poor flay- 
oured Peaches are the result of imperfect ventilation and 
too much water whilst the fruits are ripening. If Peaches 
have to be packed for travelling, gather a little before they 
are ripe. 

Frames 


in which Cyclamen and Primulas are growing, if not stand- 
ing in a shady spot must be shaded lightly from 11 am. 
to3p.m, A rather deep frames or pit may be prepared 
now for the winter-flowering p!ants usually grown in the 
stove up to the middle of July. 


Window Gardening. 

Plants in window-boxes must have a little stimulant 
occasionally now. Keep all dead flowers and leaves 
rémoved. Gloxinias, Achimenes, and Streptocarpuses are 
pretty room plants now, and not difficult to grow. 


Outdoor Garden. 
In dry soils Pansies will be in rather poor condition, ard 
the best thing to do with them will be to cut them back ; 
mulch with Moss-litter-manure and water copiously to 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done From ten days to 
a furinight later than t3 here indicated with equally good 
resulls, 





otherwise, on porous land, a layer of cow-manure should be 


The last is a 
splendid thing for covering a back wall 10 or 12 feet high, 
when long bright scarlet wreaths are wanted in 
winter for cutting there will be no difficulty in finding 
them ; but the position must be light enough to ripen the 
Fires 
Be careful to use only rain-water for 


Those who must have Tomatoes all winter may 
plant a light house now which has an efficient heating 
As soon as the fruit in cool-houses begin to 
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bring out a new growth, To do Pansies well, Tufted or RULES FOR OCORRHSPONDHN'TS. 
buried about 8 inches or 10 inches in the bed before the —— 

plants are set out; then, before the dry weather setsin, give 
a light mulch of Moss-litter-manure and the roots will have 
a cool, moist bed to workin. Mulch to many things isa 
necessity in dry weather. Hollyhocks, Roses, Phloxes, 
Asters, Stocks, and Dahlias, Chrysanthemums maximum 
and latifolium are good dry weather plants, and are so 
useful for cutting. Alstroemerias are charming now ina 
sunny border without water, but just a light mulch of 
manure is a great help. The Perennial Sunflowers are 
handsome, of which Soliel d’Or is one of the most useful. 
Where the plants are not mulched keep a loose surface 
by frequent hoeing everywhere. If the hoe was more used 
there would be less need for watering. If it should be 
necessary to prick out seedlings of any kind during dry 
weather, water the bed afternoon previous and prick out 
the plants before the sun gets very high next morning. 


Fruit Garden. 


Continue the work of potting Strawberries for forcing. 
Where several thousands are grown the potting takes 
some time, and the plants may not all be ready at the 
same time ; if the late sorts are potted in August will be 
time enough. There are not so many Strawberries grown 
for late forcing as there were a few years ago, as the early 
varieties outside in a warm situation have shortened the 
forcing season. The plantations of Strawberries may 
be made any time now—the sooner the better—and if as 
much pains are taken with the young plants as is usual 
with the plants intended for forcing, there will be a good 
crop of very fine fruit first season. 1t is a waste of time to 
put out little plants at 2 feet apart ; it will only take about 
1,350 plants to furnish the eighth part of an acre, and it Is 
only in very large gardens where more than 20 poles of 
land are planted annually with Strawberries. Mulch all 
heavily-laden trees, and all trees in hot, dry situations 
should be watered freely. Continue the removal of 
surplus wood from wall and other trees which are annually 
pruned. Thin out the young shoots of Raspberries, leay- 
ing only enough to produce next year’s crop. Unless 
growing in good, moist land, Raspberries will be small, 
unless heavily mulched. Grapes colouring under glass 
ih have free ventilation, leaving a little air on all 
night, 


Questions,—Queries and answers avs inserted in 
GARDENING free o charge if correspondents follow the rulce 
here laid down for thew guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprtor 07 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent- arden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PuBiisHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. hen more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the recetpt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agarnst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1091—Pruning Roses (D.).—They may be pruned 
in either autumn or spring. 

1092—Cucumbers from seed (H.).—You can 
easily raise the seeds on a hot-bed. 

1093—Carnations in fibrous loam (T7.).—Yes; 
Carnations would be grateful for fibrous loam. 

10943—Winter-flowering Heaths (F. ).—This is a 
very good time to take cuttings of these Heaths. 

1095—Planting Roses and Rhododendrons 
(B ).—September is the best time to plant these. 


1095—Tropzolum azureum (4.).—The blue- 
flowered Tropwolum is essentially a greenhouse plant. 

1097—Passion - flower fruit (S). — Passiflora 
ccerulea bears egg-like fruit, yellow when ripe. 

1098 —Roses in open air (H.).—The Roses will live 
out-of-doors. 

1099—-Manuring Roses (W.).—Do not use artificial 
manure and guano at the same time. An application of 
guano every week or fortnight will be sufficient. 

1100—Dahlia leaves eaten (Y.).—The leaves seem 
to have been attacked by earwigs or other insects. Examine 
the plants. 

1101—The Wax-plant (0.).—Hoya carnosa dces well 
in loamy soil in a greenhouse temperature. It does not 
require much water in winter. 

11022—Smoking in vinery (T.).—Yes; you can 
smoke in house where there are pot Vines without much 
risk of injuring them ; but do it cautiously. 

1103—Planting out Asters (W.).—We fear it is 
too late to plant out Asters for flowering this autumn; but 
strong, healthy plants may be worth a trial. 

1104—Rose Niphetos (/.).—This is by no means a 
dear Rose, and you had better buy plants, which you can 
get from any Rose nursery. Use good loamy soil. 

1105—India-rubber-plant (J.).—You had better 
leave your plant out-of-doors for a few weeks longer. It 
would get more congenial treatment outside than indoors. 

1106s— Filmy Ferns under stage (J.)— Yes; 
Filmy Ferns would grow in shade under a stage, provided 
the house is not draughty. 

1107—Making fernery in greenhouse (/.). — 
Certainly ; there i3 no better time than the present to 
begin making a fernery. 

1103—Yarrow on lawns (K.).— The best of all 
remedies is to root it out. It i3a work involving labour, 
bat it saves trouble in the end. 

1109 Planting Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, 
etc, (Amateur). —It is not too late to sow these plants ; 
his is just the right time to do so. 

1110-Columbines (G.).— You can sow seed of 
Columbines either now or in spring. You will find full 
information respecting these plants in recent numbere. 


1111—Winter temperature for Allamanda 
(B ) —The temperature should range between 60 degs. and 
70 degs. ; 80 degs. would certainly be too high. 


1112 -—-Yuccas (R.) —We do not know what you mean, 
and there must be a mistake somewhere. Yuccas are not 
bulbous plants, and they are perfectly hardy. 

1113-Cutting off blooms of Roses (£.) — 
Certainly it is best to cut off the withered blossoms cf 
Roses. 

1114—Pink Currants (Clare).—The colour is not 
common ; the flavour we think very good, and they are 
worth propagating. 

1115—Fuchsias not blooming (S.).—Leave the 
Fuchsias where they are, in the greenhouse; they will, no 
doubt, flower in time. 

1116—White Everlasting Pea (H.).—You should 
have no difficulty in getting the white Everlasting Pea 
from any hardy plant nurseryman. 

1117—Substitute for liquid-manure (M.).—It 
your Rose-tree wants nourishment, you can employ any of 
the artific'al manures advertised in GARDENING. 


Vegetable Garden, 


Blanch early Celery either by earthing up or by wrapping 
paper round. It is a good plan to use paper even when 
the plants are earthed later: the paper keeps the earth 
out of the hearts and is a check upon the work of slugs, 
and when paper is used the watering can be continued 
much longer. Unless the Peas were mulched somewhat 
heavily the pods will not swell up well, and they will 
probably be attacked by thrips and possibly mildew. 
Watering without a mulch to check the evaporation is not 
profitable work, and the mulch is a great saving of time. 
Cauliflowers will be poor unless the roots are kept cool 
and moist; on dry, porous land plant in trenches 
Provide a good supply of Endive for late summer and 
autumn salads ; the early sown plants frequently bolt, but 
after the middle of June they are generally safe. Give 
them room enough and tie up to blanch when nearly full 
grown, Make another sowing of both Lettuces and 
Endives. Get the autumn and winter Cucumber-house 
thoroughly cleared out. Leave no old manure cr any 
part of the old bed in the house, as it will be nearly sure 
to be prolific in the eggs of woodlice, beetles, and other 
insects. Whitewash all wall surfaces and paint all wood- 
work. To get outside Tomatoes to ripen early stop the 
plants. E. Hoppay. 


THH OOMING WHEEK’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 26th.—Chrysanthemums are taking up a good deal 
of time; disbudding, tying, and earwig destroying are 
more or less daily occupations now. Rose-budding also 
and layering Oarnations extend more or less over several 
weeks. Tomatoes again are largely grown, and come into 
what may be called routine work, which cannot with 
safety be neglected. Finished cutting down Show and 
Fancy Pelargoniums and put cuttingsin, Putin cuttings 
of Hydrangeas Dr. Hogg and the common sorts. 

July 27th.—Made a second sowing of Cabbages. Shifted 
Zonal Pelargoniums into 5-inch and 6 inch pots for flowering 
in winter ; flower-buds will be picked off till September. 
Shifted on Bouvardias. Pruned Pear-trees on walls and 
nailed in leading shoots. Potted Strawberries for forcing. 
Netted up Morello Cherries and Red Ourrants on north 
wall. Putin cuttings of Asparagus plumosus nanus and 
plunged in brisk heat in close frame. 

July 28th.—Sowed Endive and Bath Oos Lettuce: 
planted out earlier sowings. Mulched late Peas with 
manure and gave a good soaking of water. Made a first 
sowing of Prickly Spinach for early winter picking. 
Sowed Dwarf Kidney Beans in warm border for the last 
time ; they can be easily protected if frost comes early. 
Sowed a small bed of Early Horn Carrots to produce 
young Carrots for winter. 

July 29th.—Planted Strawberries after early Potatoes; 
the ground was trenched and well manured in winter. 
The Strawberries are planted in rows 2} feet apart and 
18 inches apart in the rows, and the plants are thore left 
after the requirements for forcing have been made up. 
Fixed hexagon netting over the ventilators of vineries to 
keep out wasps and flies. Inside borders in late vineries 
are kept thoroughly moist now ; stimulants are alco given. 

July 30ih.—Cut down a good collection of Zonal Pelar- 
goniums and put in cuttings; more stock ig required, and 
the plants will bloom again later when flowers are more 
required. Pricked out Polyanthuses and Carnation seed- 
lings raised in boxes under glass. Sowed Telegraph 
Improved and Lockie’s Perfection Cucumbers. Pegyed 
down Verbenas, Petunias, etc., in beds. Borderings of 
mixed Leptosiphons are very pretty just now. 


July 31st.— Filled asmall frame with Hollyhock cuttings; 
we trust more to seedlings now, but when we have any- 
thing good cuttings are taken in the old way, Sowed 
epores of various kinds of Ferns, including Maiden-hairs 
and several varieties of Pteris, especially Pteris tremula 
and P. cretica major, which are hardy and stand the 
conditions of room cultivation well. Shifted rooted 
cuttings of Double Primulas. 
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1118—Gloxinias (/ev.).—The seedlings look as if they 
had been attacked by green-fly. Such an attack would 
account for their unsatisfactory appearance. 

1119—-Strawberry-plants (4.).—The information 
that you have received to the effect that if Strawberry- 
plants set out in autumn do not bear the first year they 
will never be fruitful is not correct. 

i120—Fachsia buds dropping off (L ).—The 
plant is, you say, well watered and in good soil. Wethink 
the dropping of the buds isa due to overfeeding. You 
shouid not give top dressings of guano twice a week. 


1121—F'reesias not blooming (/.).—No doubt the 
failure was due to the roots having become weakened by 
having been kept out of the ground too long They will 
probably flower next year. Do not dry them excessively. 





1i22-Decaying Passion-flower (R ).—Out away 
the decayed part of the stem, and, if the plant is in good 
health it will quickly send out shoots from the sound 
part. 


1123-Lilium Harrisi after flowering (2817, 
fi jham).—Certaialy not; do not disturb your Lily after it 
dies down. Put a little litter over it in winter and let it 
alone. 

112t-Whits Passion-flower (N.).—Yes; Con- 
stance Elliot is the only white Passion-flower. It can now 
be obtained from most nurseries. It will grow out-of-doors 
on & Warm wall. 


1125 -Hydrangea leaves withering (eo ).— 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is a hardy plant, and 
you have been stifliog ic. That is why it is in such an 
unsatisfactory condition. 


1126 -Canterbury Bells not blooming (4.).— 
They will flower next year Eocourage them to make 
strong growth, and the longer the season of flowering is 
deferred the finer will the plants be. 

1127—Melons cracking (Dr.).—We think the 
unsatisfactory condition of your Melons is due to over- 
watering, which is one cause of cracking in Melons. Keep 
them drier, and they will probably be all right, 

1123—Turnips decaying (Gardener).—The symp- 
toms are those of over-manuring. Turnips like liberal 
treatment ; but, when too much forced, decay often seta 
in, and such is probably the cause of your failure. 

1129—Pruning Currant and Gooseberry 
bushes (8, L ).—They may be pruned at any time during 
the winter. We will publish an article on the subject, 
giving you the information you seek, in good time. 

1130-Campanula pyramidalis (Miss D., North 
De2von).—You need only feed the plants well early next 
summer, and if you want more than usually prominent 
Spikes cut off side-growths. 


1131—Violet suckers (Miss D., North Deven) — 
Yes; keep all suckers picked off closely or they will rub 
the young crown and prevent its ripening for a good 
supply of bloom next spring. 


1132—Selection of Peeonies (Peomy).—A full 
article on the subject appears in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
this week by Mrs. Jocelyn. Pzsonies should not be planted 
amongst the roots of trees. 


1133—Vines under roof of greenhouse (/.).— 
It is probable that the Vines will succeed better along the 
roof, a3 they will get more light there than at the sides, 
and, therefore, we should not advise you to cut down the 
roof portion. 


1134 Keeping bedding plantsin winter(W.). 
—Yes; we have known cases where amateur gardeners 
have kept bedding plants through the winter in a frame 
heated as you suggest. You must exercis3 care in the 
management of the lamp. 


1135—Unsatisfactory Pelargoniums (R).— 
The leaves are in a very dirty state; there is green-fly 
on them, and they look ag if there are dirty plants over- 
head. You must fumigate, and dip the plants in Tobacco- 
water. 


1136—Seedling Plum and Apple-trees (B ).— 
They will eventually produce fruit ; but it would be better 
to graft them. The fruit produced by seedlings may be 
excellent ; but the probability is that it will be inferior in 
quality. 


1137—Manure for plants in pots (B.).—If the 
plants which have to decorate a confectioner’s window 
require manure, you can use any of the concentrated 
manures Offered for sale by advertisers in GARDENING 
Sprinkle a little on the surface, and water it in. 


1138 -Heliotrope late in flowering (Hector) — 
We cannot say why your Heliotrope is late in flowering. 
it ought to have bloomed before now. You should have 
sent a specimen of the insect, and then we should be able 
to assist you. 


1139-Begonia fuchsioides (Constant Reader).— 
Plants may be raised from cuttings at any time of the 
year when a temperature of 6u degs. or 65 degs. can be 
kept up at night. You will find a note on the subject in 
another column, 


114J)—Rose Celeste (RX. K.).—This is a beautiful and 
very fragrant Rose, with handsome foliage. If, however, 
a3 you say, no Roses of any class will grow in your lozality, 
it is doubtful whether you will b3 more successful with 
this. It is, however, well worth a trial. 


1141—Belladonna and Guernsey Lilies (M.) 
—Ksep them moderately dry and they will seon flower 
In both cases, when you see the leaves beginning to shoot 
again give the bulbs more moisture. They should not be 
dried off until the leaves are fully matured, which will be 
next apring. 

1142—Red Currants with old wood (R.)—It is 
& question of pruning. Do not let the trees be over- 
crowded with old wood. The prunings may be used for 
cuttings if you want more of the same kind; but it might 
be worth your while to try some of the newer varieties. 
D> not overdo the pruning. 


1143—Propagating Carnations (Omega Vi).— 
An article on propagation of Carnations from cuttings 
appeared in our issue for February 20 ; that upon layering 
18 given In present issue. Border Oarnations certainly do 
better in the open than in pots, but the latter method of 
culture should not prevent them flowering. 








ILLUSTRATED. 





1144—* Geranium” cuttings (P. H.).—We are 
illustrating the propagation of ‘‘Geraniums” this week, 
and also publishing shortly an article upon the early 
autumn increase of bedding plants generally. Rose query 
will be fully answered next week. 


1145—Propagating ‘‘Geraniums” (Adamary, 
Hampstead ).—We are publishing this week an illustrated 
note upon propagating ‘‘Geraniums ;” also other summer 
bedding plants shortly. Carnations from cuttings 
appeared in our issue for Feb. 20, and one upon layers is 
given this week. 

1146—Treatment of greenhouse plant (Z.).— 
It is impossible to give you any reliable instructions as 
to the treatment of your plant when we do not know what 
it is. Your description leads us to fancy it is Ficus 
élastica (the India-rubber plant); but it would also 
answer for many other subjects. Oan you not send usa 
leaf ? 

1147—Unsuccessful window garden (J. F.). 
— Your specimens seem to show that there ia not 
enough light in the position in which the plants ara kept, 
to promote healthy growth. The plants are weak, and, 
consequently, cannot produce flowers. You give us no 
information about the position, so we can judge only from 
your specimens 


1148—Strawberries overrun with weeds (C.) 
—It will be better to turn your present Strawberry 
ground to other use, and to make afresh bed in another 
spot If the Strawberry that you have suits the locality, 
and is one that you like, take runners from fertile 
plants ; bat, if not, get plants from o'her sources. A good 
time to do the work would be early in the month of 
August. 

1149-Cualture of Melons (H.).—So far as our 
experience goes, what gardeners call a good sound loam, 
with little or no manure, is the bast soil for Melons—soil 
such a3 ig generally obtained from the top spit of a 
pasture. As you do not say under what conditions the 
plants are grown, we canno’ tell you whether artificial 
manure would help you; itis not necessary under good 
and simpfe modes of cultivation. 


115) -Cineraria (?) (A. C.).—The name of your plant 
is Cineraria maritima. Grow in any ordinary garden 
loam when in the open border, They are generally used 
for bedding, and make a good show with their greyish- 
white leaves. As a winter greenhouse plant they are also 
useful, and can be grown in pots of ordinary soil, well 
drained. Itislate for bedding, and we would advise a 
few being potted for the cool greenhouse. 


1151-Vegetable Marrows (W.).—It is by no means 
necessary to cut the male flowers off Vegetable Marrow 
plants. If planted in good, rich, moist soil, in a warm, 
sunny place, Vegetable Marrows want no attention beyond 
gathering the fruit when itis young. As in the case of 
other vegetables, the fruits are often allowed to get too 
old or too large, and the plants are injured thereby. 
Soapy-water and house-refuse generally may be given to 
them, if they want water. 

1152-Laying out garden (N. S.).—With a plot 
6 feet wide it would, perhaps, be difficult to make an 
arrangement that would give you more satisfaction than 
that shown in your pian, and we see no reason why you 
should not succeed in carrying it out. Be sure to plant 
the Crocuses not later than October, by which time the 
bedding plants will be out of flower, and all the plants 
that you show in the plan will be out of flower in time for 
he beddiog plants which you wish to put in at the end of 


May. 


1153-Tomatoes bursting (B.).—Oracking of fruit 
of any kind when ripening is generally owing to an excess 
of moisture in the soil when the crop is finishing. Insome 
cases this may have been brought into greater prominence 
by previous dryness, causing a tightening of the skin. It 
is always good practice to give Tomatoes in pots a rich 
top-dressing just when the fruits begin to ripen. This 
enables the plants to finish off the fruit properly without 
any special aid from the water-pot beyond what is 
customary for health. 


1154—Mildew on Grapes (2. S.).—Vines in bad 
condition are more liable to the attacks of mildew than 
those in a sound state. Mildew is mostly found where 
there is an excess of moisture in the atmosphere, and it is 
attributed to numerous causes, such as stagnant atmos- 
phere, unhealthy root action. Sulphur should be made 
use of to prevent it from spreading ; it may be mixed with 
water and applied with a syringe, or made with milk to 
the consistency of paint and applied with a brush to hot- 
water pipes. 


1155—Roses for cold-house (C. E. Dale).— 
Purchase the plants next November, and select as far ag 
possible from the following dozen: Madame Falcot, 
Frangisca Kriger, Anna Ollivier, Madame Hoste, Oatherine 
Mermet, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, G. Nabonnand, Media, 
Perle des Jardins, Madame Lambard, Niphetos, and 
General Jacqueminot. We cannot arrange them so as to 
flower consecutively, but all of the above are constant 
bloomers, and would be more or less in flower from March 
until late autumn, under ordinary greenhouse treatment 


1156—Treatment of kitchen and flower 
garden (B-ginner) —It is much too late to sow such 
vegetables as you name. Get some Oauliflowers and 
Bruseel Sprout plants and get in as soon as possible. You 
can sow Turnips and a few rows of Carrots, but the bulk 
among others are not likely to come to much when started 
so late in the season. Oelery plants can be planted now 
also. There i3 no reason why your garden should not 
grow all you wish next season, and if you read our weekly 
notes upon the kitchen you will fiad each subject recom- 
mended in due season. 


1157—Clematis dying (W./. Rawlings).—We are 
unable to say definitely the cause of the death of your 
Olematises. We know of a very large collection going off 
in exactly the same way as yeu describe. One day they 
would be flowering well and to all appearances in capital 
health, and the next day be quite dead. Position may, to 
a certain extent, be held responsible for this. We have 
noticed that plants growing out of the reach of the sun 
during the hottest part of the day are not s0 liable to 
become victims of this much dreaded disease. Some 
varieties seem to be subject to this disease more than 
others. We presume your plants have been grafted ; try 
a few on their own roots. 
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1158—Strawhberry plants (/. /’. 0. G.).—It appears 
to us that your plants were put out too late to do well the 
following year ; but if they also stood through last summer, 
there should have been ample fruit this season. Did they 
flower? Many promising beds, especially of early varie- 
ties, were almost ruined for this season by the late frost 
in May, when they were in full binom. We would take 
runners at once, and plant upon a rich and firm soil. By 
carefully attending to these, and watering until 
established, you should get a good crop next summer, and 
a much better one the year later. Try such varieties a3 
Sir Joseph Paxton, Royal Sovereign, and La Grosse 
Sucrée. You do not name your variety, and Strawberries 
differ very much as regards fruitfuiness. They are also 
believed to produce some plants that are barren, but this 
has not yet been satisfactorily proved. 


1159-Sample of soil (Hoare).—The sample sent is 
of a harsh and unkind nature. It has quite enough lime, 
and will be much better if lightened by the addition of 
stable-manure made with peat-Moas-litter. If the portion 
sent is a fair sample, you will do well to dig over toa 
depth of at least a foot, and pick out the bulk of the larger 
fliats. With this treatment, and the help of stable- 
manures, all classes of Roses will do well upon it if grown 
upon the seedling or standard Brier - stocks. It is a 
naturally dry soil, and if you do not mulch in tae summer, 
will probably be too parched for Roses during a dry season, 
Carnations and Pinks will do even better if you remove a 
few of the flints and add a slight dressing of manure, but 
Roses will need a much heavier feeding. Pears are a 
general failure this season ; still they should thrive with 
you if the ground is well moved and enriched. It is very 
suitable for Strawberries and general bush fruits, and is 
by no means a bad soil for any fruit-trees. You do not 
say itsdepth. This is important, as Pears, Apples, Plums, 
and strong growing trees need a deeper soil than Straw- 
berries and bush fruits. You must move it deeply, and 
enrich all the more if very shallow. We should judge you 
have a chalky subsoil, but cannot determine this from so 
smil a portion of surface loam without other data. 


1160—Mulching Begonia beds.—Pleace let me 
know in your valuable paper whether Begonias would be 
benefited by the bed being surfaced with fibre? ‘They are 
in very strong sin up to noon esch day, but have no 
afternoon sun. A town garden.—Noran. 


*,* Some Cocoa-nut-fibre will do well, or rotten Mush- 
room-dung, which may be covered with fibre. 


1161—Clematis Duchess of Wdinburgh.— 
“xX. Y. Z” haa a Olematis (Duchess of Edinbargh) which 
flowered beautifully last year, but has only one bloom on 
it this year. It was not pruned or cut down. Ought it 
to be, and what sort of manure i3 best for it? 

*,* This very fine variety belongs to the florida scction, 
and flywers from the middlz of June to end of July. 
Pruning should be donein February, removing all weak 
and ap rtion of the old flowering wood. Cow-manure 
is the best manure for the Clematis. In winter mulch 
with half-rotted dung. 


1162 -Leaf-mcould from Fir-trees.—I can get a 
quantity of leaf-mould for the carting, but it is from under 
Fir-trees, and I am told this is poisonous to seeds and 
young plants. Is thisso? Would it do to dig some in my 
garden with manure 7—VECcTIS, 

*,* It is not worth the cartage; the neecles of Pines 
contain 89 much resin that few plants can thrive in such 
soil. 


1163—Lilium giganteum —I have a Liiivra 
giganteum now in fall bloom, and I want to remove it. 
Will you kindly tell me the best time to do it? I have 
had it fourteen years, and it has not bloomed before. Are 
they in the habit of flowerivg yearly ?—H. H. 


*,* Yes, your Lilium should bloom each year. Trans- 
plant early in October, when the buls is dormant. If you 
afford alight but deep compost of turfy loam and grit, 
with a few pieces of old cowdung intermixed, it will 
probably do much better with ,ou. Fourteen years is a 
long time to be without bloom. 


1134—Treatment of Tomatoes.—If I sow Tomato 
seed now and keep the plants going in the ordinary way, 
would they go on setting fruit during the winter in a 
fairly well heated house, and what variety would you 
recommend ?—ToMaTo, 


*,* Yes, and this is the methcd adopted by trade growers 
Sr their winter crop. B tt the flowers do not set so freely, 
and many fertilise by the aid of a camel-hair brush. 
Tomatoes are rather a dificult winter subject for the 
amateur. <A good virizty 1s Duke of York. 


1165—Striking Pelargoniums for winter 
flowers —Is it too late to strike cuttings of Pelar- 
goniums for winter blooming, and what kind is most suita- 
ble? I havea frame and a col greenhouse in which to 
raise the plants, but heat could be given if necessary. I 
shall be very mich obliged if you will be so good ag to 
answer these queries, and if you would kindly name any 
other plants that could be got now for winter blooming.— 
AN Iris AMATEUR. 


*,* You can root the Zonal Pelargoniums now. but 
plants rooted earlier would have been better for winter 
blooming. There are none better than the old Raspail 
and Raspail Improved, deep semi double scarlets that 
stand well when cut, flower very freely, and list a leng 
time upon the plants, Yes, if you sow the Mignonette 
now, as you propose, it should giv2 good results during 
winter. Your house is very suited for the subjects you 
mention. 


11646—Tomato blooms falling —Could you please 
tell me the cause of Tomato blooms falling off ; also plants 
making so much foliage? What is the best fertiliser for 
top-dressing, and how to use it, and how often? The 
plants are under glass in span-roof house. Also, what i3 
best for top-dressing Cucumbers ?—E. A, A 


** Almost any artificial concentrated manures will do 
for both Tomatoes and Cucumbers. They vary in strength, 
and in every case smull packets from the florist contain 
Jull instructions respecting application. You do not need 
to feed your Tomatoes while making an excess of foliage. 
Cut off the greater part of their coarse leaves, pinch back 
all lateral growths, and confine them to one stem as far a8 
possible. Overcrowding with foliage and insufficient 
ventilation are causes of non-setting of fruit. Give the 
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stems of the plants a good shake early in the morning and 
while th2 atmosphere and pollen are dry. Until the fruit 
is set Tomatoes are injured by overfecding. 

1167—Wiring a fruit wall.—I am building a 
concrete wall for fruit-trees, cemented on sunny side, and 
having iron holdfasts on which to fasten horizontal wires. 
What distance should I put the holdfasts, and what 
Gistance should the wires be from the cemented face of 
wall ?—JoNAN. 

*.* We cannot well give you advice as to how far apart 
to put the koldfasts, seeing you do not say a word respecting 
the dimensions of your wall. At ail events, have them 
close enough to keep the wires tight and firm, Let the 
holdfasts stand out from the wall 3 inches or inches. A 
wire at each foot or 15 inches is most useful, and we do 
not recommend them to be further apart thanthis, Where 
expense is no object a 9-inch space wowld be better. 

1168—Yarrow on lawns —We have a quantily of 
Yarrow on our lawn. Is it possible to get rid of it without 
taking up the turf? A3 it is a large tennis-court we 
hesitate to do so.— YARROW. 

* * Mak2 use of the Daisy eradicator, and cut out the 
plants as neatly as possible. By a little effort and constant 
use of this cutter you can soon reduce and finally destroy 
the Yarrow. You do not say which one of the Yarrows or 
Achilleas ysu are troubled with, and as they vary so much 
in growth we cannot give so definite a rep'y as we would 
wish, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
624% to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be adiressed to the Kpiror of GARDENING ILLUS 
TRATED, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of -plants.—C. A. S. M.—Marie Van Houtte 
is the name of your yellow Tea Rose. You have sent two 
sorts of pink ; the smaller flower is Blairi No. 2, the other 
we do not recognise. The white bud appears to be the 
Cabbage or White Provence, but it was very dry when 
received Miss D., Iifracombe.—Your Rosa is one of the 
Hybrid Teas, probably Caroline Testout, and perfectly 
hardy. A, V. R.—The light Pink Rose is Baroness 
Rothschild ; the deep pink is William Griffiths ; but the 
red one was too far open and shattered to recognise. 














Camp.—A hybrid Alstremeria.—Redfern.—l, Spirea 


filipendula fi.-pl. ; 3, Gazania splendens ; 7, Rose Sultan of 
Zanzibar; 12, Pride of Reigate. The others had unfor- 
tunately tumbled to piecesin the box, Please send fresher 
blooms with buds.— John.—1, Passiflora insignis (prune 
in winter) ; 2, Diplacus glutinosus; 3, Stachys lanata ; 4, 
Dicentra cucullaria; 6, Spirwa filipendula fi-pl ; 6, 


Hetchera sanguinea.——H. M. E.—1, Malva moschata ; 


2, Hieracium aurantiacum; 3, Common Borage; 4, 
Erigeron speciosus.—— Young Gardener.—l, Veronica 
spicata; 2, Spirewa Douglasi; 3, Veronica buxifolia; 4, 
Withered ; 5, Campanula isophylla ; 6, C. pusilla.—2H. 
Mentes.—1, Sidalcea candida ; 2, Lysimachia clethroides ; 
3, Erigeron philadelphicum ; 4, Sedum Maweanum ; 5, Coro- 
nilla varia; 6, Lychnis coronaria; 7, Send again; 8, 
Spirea pruinosa; 9, Campanula rhomboidalis ; 10, Cam- 
panula rotundifolia.——R. LZ N.—Tilia europea (vulgaris) 
laciniata. —A, P.—1, Mme. Falcot ; 2, Possibly Catherine 
Mermet ; 3, Marie Van Houtte; 4, Perle des Jardins; 5, 
La France. We have done the best we could, but many 
of the flowers had almost dropped to pieces. F’. Parish. 
—1, Too shattered to recognise; 2, Jean Rosenkrantz ; 3, 
Dapuy Jamain ; 4, Achillea Ptarmica flore-pleno HC. 
Melampyrum cristatum (Crested Oow Wheat) Erale,— 
Anagallis tenella (Bog Pimpernel). EF. Debridge.— 
Arrhenatherum elatior (Bulbed Oat Grass) ——A. Neal.— 
1, Pteris serrulata cristata; 2, Adiantum gracillimum ; 3, 
A. tenerum; 4, A. cuneatum; 5, A. scutum; 6, A. Pacotti. 
The Dracenais D. indivisa and the Begonia is B. Haageana. 
May.—Perle des Jardins ; the other is a Maré shal Niel. 
We can trace no insect on the bloom ; it was apparently 
due to too much moisture.—-J. J. R.—1, Echeveria 
retusa: 2, Verbascum olympicum; 3, Withered; 4, 
Achillea Millefolium rosea; 5, Evilobium rosmarinifolium ; 
6, Perennial Delphinium (Larkspur); 7, Acanthus spinosus; 
8, Campanula pyramidalis. 


POULTRY. 
Getting rid of old hens (A Constant 


Reader).—I fear you have scarcely grasped the 
meaning intended by the writer when he advised 
the surplus stock to be weeded down as soon as 
circumstances permitted ; it may therefore be the 
better plan for a short explanation to be given 
at once. The bulk of our poultry-yards at this 
time of year consists of laying or sitting hens 
and adult cocks, with chicks of all ages from 
three to four months downwards. If arrange- 
ments have been carefully planned, the majority 
of the chickens should be March and April 
hatched, the object being to supply pullets for 
next winter’s layings. A goodly number of 
cockerels would also be found in the same broods, 
and these should either be ready for market or 
nearly so. The pullets, by good management, 
should begin to lay in October, and continue 
throughout the winter. In many cases, they are 
more to be depended upon for winter eggs than 
hens a year or more older. As arule, the adult 
stock begins to moult from August onwards, and 
it seldom happens that they get into full lay 
again until the turn of the year; such birds 
are therefore kept at a loss. It is a cer- 
tainty, too, that such birds are offered 
in such large numbers in al! parts of the country 
just when they are moulting as to make them a 
perfect glut in any market, and this must bring 
down the price very materially. It does not 




















matter in the least whether they are one or two! 


GARDENING 


years old ; in the eyes of the buyer they are old 
hens, and nothing more or less. Now, through- 
out the summer—the earlier the better, of 
course—there are buyers in the market for such 
fowls, if they are advertised as in full lay, or as 
sitters, or even as fat hens, I do not mean to 
say that fowls of this class will realise the prices 
obtained for fat chickens, but there cannot bea 
doubt that they will command a substantial sum 
beyond that obtainable when they have done 
their season’s work and are commencing a long 
rest. If the hens are of good sitting kinds 
gamekeepers will readily buy them to hatch out 
eggs of Partridges and Pheasants which were 
laid in the mowing Grass or Corn. Asa rule, 
the gamekeeper’s price is half-a-crown a hen, 
but he insists on good sitters. You will see 
from the above that the matter is one for the 
fowl owner alone; if, however, he makes an 
effort to carry out the idea suggested I have not 
the least doubts but that he will succeed.— 
DOULTING, 


BIRDS. 


—— 


Death of Mule Canary (New Reade7). 
—T'rom the particulars you give as to the death 
of your bird it would appear to have died from 
phthisis, whichisa form of tuberculosis attacking 
the lungs, and not uncommon among cage-birds, 
and for which there isnoremedy. It is often 
the result of a sudden exposure, in the case of 
our feathered pets, to a cold current of air, and 
mav be brought about through a bad and pro- 
tracted moult. This disease may be known by 
the bird losing flesh and becoming emaciated, 
although in general appearance it may appear 


‘plump and in good condition owing to the in- 


flition of air under the skin. The patient has 
sometimes a husky cough, and, lastly, a bad 
attack of diarrhcea. Nothing could have saved 
your bird, although relief is sometimes given in 
a case of this kind by supplying a little cod- 
liver-oil, added to some bread soaked in cold 
water and well squeezed. In your bird-keeping 
for the future avoid a dry, over-heated atmos. 
phere and sudden changes of temperature.— 
S.a G: 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, OROHAR 
AND FIHLD. 


Warren’s cooking pot.—To all lovers of 
vegetable diet I recommend this very simple 
form of steam cookery. For years I travelled 
with one of the smaller size, an immense advan- 
tage in its use being that anything sufficiently 
combustible for bringing water to a boiling 
point is suitable fuel ; dry sticks, leaves, cattle- 
dung, etc., I have often used, and had a dinner 
of fish, flssh, or fowl! A friend of mine who 
tried it said to me, ‘* No one deserves to eat 
Peas again, who boils them,” and had a larger 
pot made instanter.—W. H. L. 

Cooking Asparagus.—Spread the heads 
loosely and crossways in a Warren’s cooking 
pot with a few shoots of Mint and put on a slow 
fire. Have ready some thin slices of buttered 
toast, put them on a very hot dish. Drain the 
Asparagus well and lay neatly on the toast. 
Add two or three small lumps of butter, and 
sprinkle with pepper and salt. Serve up.— 
W. 4H. L. 


MENTS ! TENTS ! !—Nearly new. Best seleo- 


ted. Cost over £6. Made of white waterproof linen, 
40 feet in circumference, 10 feet high, with pole, mallet, run- 
ners, lines, pegs, and bag. All complete, 25s., carriage paid. 
Can be sent on approval. Sure to please, 


(GARDEN NETTING, for protecting fruit- 

trees, seeds, &c., fromthe birds, Tanned and rotless, 100 
yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 200 yards by 1 yard, 6s.; 300 yards by 
1 yard, 9s. Oan supply any length and width. Orders over 
58., Carriage paid, 


ATERPROOF RUBBER SHEETS, fitted 


with brass eyelets, displaced by Government, but little 

used, Most useful for Aprons, Horse Cloths, keeping any- 

thing dry, for Camping-out, &c., &o. Our price, 6 by 3 feet, 4s. 

THE UNIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOOIATION, Kast-street 
Works, Reading. Name paper. 


ATERPROOF TARPAULING.—We have 

been successful in securing a surplus lot of above from 

the Government. The wear is everlasting. Our price, any 

size, 9d. per square yard. Quality not excelled at four timer 

the cost.—_THE UNIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
East Street Works, Reading. (Name paper.) 


RROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 


ting, oiled and dressed; will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 68;. 
100 yards by 3 yards, 98. Or 80 on to any width. Oarriage 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment 
till you have received and approved of the net- 
ting from—HY, J. GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 
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ZERS 


D CARDEN. 


For twenty years these Manures have been 
used by all leading Gardeners. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


WITH’S CARBON UNIVERSAL MANURE. 


In Bags, 28 Ibs., 2/6; 55 lbs., 5/#; 112 lbs., 10/= 


WITH’S PLANT FOOD POWDER watering.) 


Tins, 1/2 each; by post, 1/3. 
Sealed Bags: 5lbs., 2/=; 101bs., 3/6; 28 1bs., 7/6; 56 1bs., 13/6 
All Lovers of Gardening should read ‘‘ How to Increase the 
Fruits of the Earth,” gratis and post free, with full particu- 
lars, on application. 
5s. orders carriage paid, 


WITH’S MANURE COMPANY, HEREFORD. 








BOTTLING FRUITS 
Hermetically Sealed Bottles, 


es 











The best and most modern invention for 
preserving perishable Fruits, Foods, Xc., in 
Vacuum Glass Bottles with Glass covers (no 
metallic cap or covers used). 

Any shape or size manufactured as required, 


For Particulars and Prices app’y to 


THE HERMETICALLY SEALED 
SYNDICATE, LTD., 


HOUCHTON STREET CLASS woRKS, WARRINGTON 


JAR 











W ANTED, a good, hard-working Gardener, 

as second man where four are kept. Must understand 
soft fruits and flowers under glass. Good wages to a compe- 
tent man. No cottage, coal, or vegetables —Apply by letter 
only, stating wages required, to X. Y. Z, 19, Southwark- 
street, London, 8.8. 












GOOD QUALITY, 


2 ply. 


in. fin. fin. | 


per length of 60 ft. 
FITTINGS EXTRA. 


4 arm, cast base .. 
8 
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GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1 F 
THE Epitor of Ton GARDEN and GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1897. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses AND FLOWER | 
GARDENS.—A prize of TEN GuINEAS, and a 
SECOND PRIZE OF Five GUINEAS, will be given 
for the best series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque farm, manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included. 

Class 2.—FLOWERING PLANTs.—A prize of 
Six Guineas, and a SECOND PRIZE oF THREE 
GuINEAS, to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. ‘These may include tlowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 

Class 3.—BorprERSs, Groups or Harpy 
PLANTS, FERNERIES, ROCK AND WATERGARDENS. 
—A prize of Five GuiIngEas, and a SEconD 
Prize oF THREE Gurnzas for not less than 
twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 
flower arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
Roses and climbers on walls or balustrades, etc., 
water plants and water-side gardens, and 
picturesque outdoor ferneries. 


Class 4. —Lawns, OLD OncHARDS, WILD GaAR- 
DENS, GRASS WALKS, AND PICTURESQUE DRIVES. 
—A prize of Six GuiNEas, and a Seconp PRIzE 
OF THREE GUINEAS for the best ten most varied 
and distinct views of lawns and lawn trees ; 
evergreens as shelters to bowling-greens, flower 
gardens, and arbours, picturesque woodland, 
park, or pleasure ground drives, and Grass 
walks. 

Class 5.—BrEst GARDEN Fruits.—A prize of 
Five GUINEAS, and a SECOND Prizk oF £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 

Class 6.—Brst VEGETABLES. — A prize of 
Five Guineas and a SEcOND PRIzE oF Two 
GUINEAS for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 


Class 7.—Cut FiLowrrs, Taste DEcorRA- 


TIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
les; than twelve photographs of arrangements 


1410 16/6 196 21/- 


PORTABLE LAWN FOUNTAIN. 


4 ft. high, fitted with 
BARKER’S REVOLVING MILL JET. 


12107, AW 





of flowers in glasses and vases, including table 
decorations and any ways of using cut flowers, 


| Junction. 


CO., 
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sid. 


in, 


4id. 
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26 net. CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 
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Class 8.—V asEs, Fountatns, GARDEN Hovusss, 
ETC,—A prize of Five Guineas for not less 
than twelve photographs of plants in vases, tubs 
or baskets in the open flower garden, fountains, 
fountain-basins, balcony, or any other pictur- 
esque structure outside the house, bridges, 
boathouses, ete. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 


each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- | 


a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1897. 

WHAT TO AvoID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted Jrom_ these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
oner considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than & inches 
by 4 inches. The subjects should not be over- 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none. the copy- 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no feeto pay. The Editor isto 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 


| albumenized paper are preferred for engraving. 


SEconD.—T'he name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 


| This is very important. 


THIRD.—All communications relating to the competition 


| must be addressed to the Editor, 87, Southampton-street, 


Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ‘ Photographic 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 


Sor that purpose. 
FLOWER POTS Quality. 


As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 


GARDEN TILES, VASES, 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, LIMES, SLATES, &c. 


Best and most varied stock in London. 
l Contractors to H.M, Govt. 
J.H.SANKEY & SON, Canning Town, E. Est. 1857. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 48s., post tree, tw 
stampr. —S. HARTLEY & OO., Horticultura! Builderr, 
Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


ARDEN TRELLIS.—} by 1 lath. Space 
covered when open: Planed—12ft. by 1ft., 1s. 6d.; 12ft, 

by 1ft. 6in., 28. 6d. ; 12ft. by 2ft., 38. 6d. ; 12ft. by 2ft. 6in., 4s. ; 
12ft. by 3ft., 5s. ; 12ft. by 3ft. Gin., 5s. 6d. ; 12ft. by 4 ft., 6s. 6d.; 
12ft. by 5ft., 78. 6d.; 12ft. by 6ft., 108. Not planed—l2ft. by 
lft Qin., 1s. ; 12ft. by 2ft. 4in., 1s. 3d.; 12ft. by 3ft., 1s. 6d.; 
12ft, by 3ft. 9in., 1s. 9d. ; 12ft. by 4ft. 3in., 2s. ; 12ft. by 4ft. Yin., 
28. 3d.: 12ft. by 5ft. 6in., 28. 6d,; 12ft. by 6ft. 6in., 3s.— 
WOODMAN, Timber Merchant, 92, St. John’s Hill, Clapham 
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GARDENING TLLUSTRATED, 


COMPLETE 


DEPARTMENT. 
="... CARDEN HOSE. 


BEST QUALITY, 


IMMENSE STOCK, 


HOSE REELS, 


Gatvanized or Painted, 
7/8, 8/10, to 16/= net. 
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HOUSE 
FURNISHERS. 






















2 ply grey. 
fin. #in. lin. 


4id. Sid. 7id. 


3 ply. 
Sid. Gid. 8d. 
Per foot. 






Made on the same lines as the Hose used with their 
Celebrated Fire Engines, 
: TESTIMONTAL. 
A customer writes: ‘‘ The Merryweather Garden Hose sup- 


| plied nearly 10 years ago is still in use, and is most satisfactory.” 


All Merryweather’s Hose is branded ‘“‘MERRYWEATHEK, 
LONDON ’—not Genuine unless, 

FOR GARDENS,.—Ask for Gardener's Catalogue of 
40 pages, 500 illustrations. FOR PUMPS.—Ask for 


Catalogue of Pumps, section D, 100 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 
post free. 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Ld., 
Largest Makers of High-Olass Hose in the World, 
63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.O. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o. 


Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
y great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
Own supervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu- 
lars, free by post, 


J. & W. WOOD, 


Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 



































Roofing Felts are the kind you want. 


Sa You should ask to see them. A few 
shillings extra in getting a 
RED thoroughly good feit will save you 
‘amaaaatag many pounds in after years 
Look for the RED HAND on every yard. 
HAND Your dealer keeps them or will 
obtain them for you. 





“W. BILLS 


IRISH TWEEDS 


Are the very cloths for GARDENERS’ 


wear and other hard usage. They are most 
substantial and durable, made of pure wool, and 
sold at the moderate price of 


17/6, 19/3, & 21/- suit length, (7 yds.) 


Patterns and Lists on application. See “ WHITAKEP,” 
page iii, ‘A. B. O. Guide,” page ii., ‘‘ Post Office LON CON 
Directory,” page 82, Times (weekly edition), Field, etc., for fur- 
ther particulars of my Irish Tweeds, Serges, and Homespuns. 


31, GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W. 


ARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 
large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. percwt. Lot suit- 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—Hrom H. J. 
GASSON. Government Ooncractor, Rye. 


66(YARDENING” BINDING COVERS.— 


Covers for Binding each Volume of GARDENING, from 
Vol. 1. to present time, are on sale, price 1s. 6d. each, post 














free. 1s. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 


| the Publishing office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 
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ROSES. 


NOTES UPON NEW ROSES. 


TWENTY-FOUR VARIETIES, 

Tue official list of new Roses available for exhi- 
bition in such classes at the National Rose 
Society’s shows is before me, and I find no less 
than three hundred and forty-three mentioned. 
When I state that climbing forms of existing 
varieties are not included it will be at once seen 
what a vast number of Roses are introduced 
each year, as all of these have been put into 
commerce since the spring of 1894. 


To select the best twenty-four of these is by 
no means an easy task, nor can we be certain 
that some really good novelty is not missed, 
seeing that many cannot have been well tried 
during so short a period. There is yet another 
great drawback to selection, and that is the 
incessant propagation new varieties are so often 
subjected to. As we have pointed out in our 
propagating notes, selection of material is a great 
point, and when every scrap of a new Rose is 
cut up for propagation, and the resulting plants 
again used in the same way, we frequently get 
: a bad type of the variety, and several years 
elapse before its real merits are fully recognised. 
But the twenty-four named below have been so 
good already that I can safely say they are all 
among our Roses of the future, and not likely to 
be forgotten before the present century ends, a 
fate which is sure to happen to the great maj ority 
of the three hundred and a half varieties upon 
my list. 

{ do not propose to go fully into the de- 
scriptions of the whole twenty-four, but give a 
brief word or two to those of extra merit, and 
also their predominating colours. 

They are arranged alphabetically, and the 
letters H.T. signify Hybrid Tea ; H.P., Hybrid 
Perpetual; T., Tea-scented; H.N., Hybrid 
Noisette. 

ALIsTeR Sterna Gray (H.N.) is a strong 
climber, throwing immense trusses of tiny 
blossoms, each one of which is perfect, a creamy- 
white outside, gradually shading to a deep nan- 
keen in the centre. 

ANTOINE Rivorre (H.T.) must rank among 
the best, a large Camellia-shaped flower of rosy- 
flesh with distinct shade of yellow at the base of 
petals. 

Buapup (H.P.) is almost white, but when 
young and fresh has a pretty tinge of pale blush. 

Captain Haywarp (H.P.). gives us an in- 
tense deep scarlet, very large, well formed, and 
always a long, serviceable bud. 

CHARLOTTE GILLEMOT (H.T.), a pure ivory- 
white, very large flower, and a free bloomer. 

ComresseE Dusy (T.) is very little known ; it 
is a soft, lemony-white of great promise and 
very freely produced. 

Crimson Ramsier I need say nothing of, but 
it must come in our list. 

Eien Drew (H.P.) Iam much pleased with; 
it is a good grower, free bloomer, and a pretty 
soft peach and silvery-pink combined. 

Empress ALEXANDRA OF RUSSTA (T.) is a rich 






































Cheshunt. 


made, but some grand ones were shown. 


lake-red with orange and crimson shadings, 


quite a novel colour, and a grand new Rose. 


Heien Ketuer (H.P.) we have seen especi- 
ally good. Size and form, habit of growth, and 
It is a 


freedom in blooming, are all first class. 
distinct shade of rosy-cerise. 


LAURENCE ALLEN (H P.) is perhaps one of the 
A deeper coloured and more 
double-flowered Baroness Rothschild with a 


sweetest of all. 
delicious perfume. 
with a slight shade of salmon-pink. 


dom, is a clear blush-white of exquisite shape, 
and a thorough perpetual. 


of carmine and vermilion, and is sure to please. 

Merrig Encuanp (H.P.) is a prettily striped 
form of Heinrich Schultheis, and 

Mrs. Harkness (H.P.) is a salmony-fiesh 
sport from the same variety. Bothare free and 
exceedingly sweet-scented. 

Mrs. Pirrpont Morcan (T.) has intense 
colour, good size and form, and is apparently 
a great improvement upon Madame Cusin. 

Mrs. Rumsry (H.P.) is again showing 
what a grand late summer Rose it is. This 
is a deep pink, with sweet perfume, and mildew- 
proof foliage. 

Mrs. R. G. SHarman Crawrorp (H.P.) can- 
not be beaten in its soft salmony and silvery- 
pink shade. Form, habit, and free-flowering are 
all grand characteristics of this Rose. 

Mrs. W.C. Wurrney (H.T.) is a long-pointed 
bud of a clear and deep pink ; especially useful 
for cutting from. 

Mrs. W. J. GRANT (H.T.) has been so much 
praised that I will only say that it deserves all 
that has been said. A deep pink and one that 
never produces an unserviceable bloom. 

MuriIeL GRAHAME (T.) needs no more remark 
than to say it is an almost pure white sport from 
Catherine Mermet, and like that grand Rose in 
every other respect. 

Paui’s Carmine (H.P.) is a grand carmine 
climbling single Rose, and sure to become 
popular, 

Tom Woop (H.P.) lasts a long time when cut, 
and keeps its fresh, cherry-red shade well. An 
excellent grower, free bloomer, and one of our 
best exhibition flowers. I must also name the 
following four 


Hysri Swaet Briers 
as extra good: Lady Penzance, Jeannie Deans, 
Anne of Geirstein, and Flora Mclvor. 

Turning to Roses of still newer date, a few 
words upon those seen at the Crystal Palace 
Show of the National Rose Society may be 
welcome. Only one gold medal was awarded, 
and this went to a new H,P. named 

UxstEr, from Messrs. A. Dickson and ‘Sons, 
Newtownards, Ireland, It is a deep pink, 
lighter edges, well built up, large, and a good 
grower. A certificate of commendation was 
awarded to Mrs. Rumsey, a Rose we have 
already noted, from Mr, Rumsey, Waltham 
Cross ; and also to a single H.P., named Royal 
Scarlet, from Messrs. G. Paul and Son, 


No other awards to purely new Roses were 
Some 


MADAME JULES Fincer (H.T.), creamy-white 


MARrJorixE (H.T.) flowers with wonderful free- 


Marquise Lirra (H.T.) gives us a new shade 








of them are certain to gain the coveted gold 
medal in the future. Mrs. Frank Cant isaclear 
light pink ; F. W. Sanford a deeper pink ; and 
R. B. Cates a promising Rose of the Helen 
Keller type. In a class of twelve new Roses, 
Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons staged those ot 
their own raising entirely, and several were 
very promising, especially one named Killarney, 
a H.T., that is a most exquisite soft salmony- 
peach with silvery edges. I am assured by the 
raisers this is one of the very best they have 
produced, and I need say no more than this 
when we remember that no less than seven of 
those named in our twenty-four are of their 
introduction during the past three years, and 
that all are first-class. A. PIPER, 


















CLIMBING ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
(REPLY To ‘‘ AMATEUR,” GLOUCESTER, ) 


WE give you a full reply because the subject is 
seasonable and of importance. In the first place, 
now that the Roses are past their beauty, the 
older wood, and that which has flowered, may 
be thinned out to make more room for new 
growth. However, much of this depends upon 
the varieties grown. We would hesitate to cut 
back William Allen Richardson, because it so 
often produces a succession of flowers throughout 
the season. But if you wish for a good show 
next spring, it will be better to cut out and 
confine the plant to making long rods for next 
season’s use, 

Give as much air as possible, and see that the 
borders have a thorough soaking of liquid- 
manure, not strong, but in large quantity. 
Frequent syringing, even if with soft water 
alone, will do much towards keeping the growth 
clean and healthy, and without this it is quite 
impossible to secure good results next year. 
We imagine yours to be full of green-fly, and 
very dirty from the sticky nature of their 
deposits. If so, use a mixture of soft-soap and 
water, at the rate of an ounce of soap to the 
gallon, adding a tablespoonful of paraffin, and 
keeping the solution well stirred when syringing. 
If very bad, cut off the worst leaves, and thin 
out as far as possible before attempting to clean. 
Move the surface soil slightly, and trim round 
generally. Any neglect now is sure to affect 
your future crop, no class of Rose being more 
dependent upon healthy summer growth than 
climbers. Unfortunately, they are much 
neglected when others come in so freely out- 
doors, and the main mischief is done before the 
summer passes, 





Treatment of Rose-trees. — Do my 
Rose-trees want repotting now ? They are very 
much pot-bound, and their names are Niphetos, 
Mme. Falcot, Catherine Mermet, and Marie 
Van Houtte. What shall I do with Maréchal 
Niel, which is pot-bound in a 4-inch pot? Can 
I plant straight into a border now inside? It 
has a stem about a yard high.—INqQuIRER. 


*,” For the first part of your query please 


refer to our opening article upon pot-Roses in 
the issue for July 3rd, where the subject is 
fully dealt with. By all means plant out your 
Maréchal Niel, or repot it at once, 


If much 
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pot-bound we would break the pot carefully and 
remove the pieces in preference to jarring and 
tearing away the roots in the usual manner. It 
might be placed into a small tub or square box ; 
but a properly prepared border is safer as regards 
root-moisture later on. 



































slightly sandy soil? 
flowers. —J. HARRISON. 





A PHENOMENAL ROSE YEAR. 


I AM curious to know if my experience of Roses 
this year coincides with that of your readers 
generally? Here the growth has been luxuriant, 
the foliage healthy, and the blooms abundant 
and perfect both in form and colour. Out of a 
small collection of fifty bushes or so I have had 
the greatest success with the following—viz., 
Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Baroness 
Rothschild, Thomas Mills, Suzanne Marie Rodo- 
canachi, Maggie Dickson, Marie Verdier, Victor 
Hugo, Mme. Falcot, Edith Gifford, and Paul 
Neron, some blooms of the latter being as large 
as the crown of one’s hat. La France promised 
well, but fulfilled very indifferently. Surely 
the flower is a bad ‘‘ opener” generally; at 
least, that is my experience. I attribute my 
success to starting with a good selection 
(Benjamin Cant’s Jubilee collection), to rigid 
pruning, a heavy winter mulch, and moderate 
feeding during the season of bloom. 
R. W. J., Hastings, Sussex. 


ture now and probably need repeating. 
cannot plant yet, please look out for it. 


know this by any other name ? 
have never seen at a Rose show. 





quickly. 


never seen it anywhere else. 
might be last autumn.—HELsTon, 
de Dijon at all. 
probably Mme. de Watteville. 


shall be better able to tell, 
quickly. 


Roses 





ROSE CRIMSON RAMBLER. 


ALTHOUGH so much has been written about this 
Rose, I feel a few words upon its present beauty 
outdoors may not be out of place. Recently Isaw 
a plant covering a space quite 12 feet square, and 
one mass of flowers. Several of the pyramids of 
blossom were above a foot in length, and carried 
over fifty blossoms. It is remarkably bright and 
lasts fresh a month or six weeks. I do not mean 
that each blossom retains its freshness so long as 
this, but they last a week, and the constant 
opening of others upon the same truss makes a 
grand feature in whatever form this climber is 
used. As standards we now haveit in full beauty, 
and I can strongly recommend it as a good sub- 
stite for double Scarlet Thorns. It has much 
the same appearance in the distance as a grand 
form of Scarlet Thorn, and when grown upon tall 
standards very few subjects are more showy 
on the borders of lawns. There is no other 
colour of this shade, and the long, drooping 
branches, clothed throughout their whole 
length with deep crimson trusses, are most effec- 
tive. When grown as dwarfs among a border 
of shrubs, I would prune away as soon as it had 
flowered, and limit the plants toa few shoots of 


being thus seen to great advantage. 
violet. 


exhibitor. 


and similar kinds. 


lasting.—W. E. 


above, 


the open garden, and what kinds are best for a 
I want them simply for 


*,” Transplant in November, if possible ; if 
not, we would select the first open weather 
between November and early February. A list 
of Roses suitable for various purposes and soils 
will appear in due season ; it would be prema- 
As you 


Pink Gloire de Dijon Rose.—Do you 
It isa Rose I 
I fear you 
will hardly realise its beauty of colouring by the 
time you receive this, as the colour fades 
When first picked it has an intensely 
vivid glow of bright salmon colour, and is a very 
lovely Rose. It was given to me as a pink Gloire 
by friends who were keen gardeners, but I have 
You will see that 
it is not Souvenir d’un Ami, as you suggested it 


*,* The Rose blooms you send are not Gloire 
The colour was much faded 
upon arrival, but we should say it is a Tea, 
If you can 
spare a bud and half-expanded bloom again we 
wither 


Rose Sylph (Tea).—This Rose is a gem, 
and one of the very best Teas sent out for many 
years. The flowers are produced in great abund- 
ance upon stiff stems, every flower and bud 
It is a 
true Tea in its delicate colouring, which is a 
combination of ivory-white, flesh, fawn, and 
The deep-pointed buds are most useful 
for cutting, and the great substance of the older 
flowers makes this variety a valuable one to the 
Sylph often reminds me of Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon when in the half-expanded 
stage, but it is exempt from the very moderate 
growth of that superb Rose; indeed, it is as 
vigorous as Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Lambard, 
This Rose will be a valuable 
one to the decorator, as it may be cut with stems 
fully 2 feet in length, and the flowers are very 


Rose Kaiserin Friedrich.—All who 
love the old Gloire de Dijon will be well repaid 
by finding room for the beautiful Rose named 
It is a sport from Gloire de Dijon, and 
is a counterpart of that variety in growth and 
hardiness, but its colour is the great attraction, 
this being yellow, shaded with that beautiful 
tint of carmine so much admired in Marie Van 


extra vigour, slightly bending these over in the 


spring. A plant that was growing in the corner 
of a lawn made some grand shoots last summer 


and autumn; many of these were 10 feet in 
height, and they were brought down to within 
a foot or so of the ground this spring, and 
securely fastened in a horizontal position. The 
bold, upright trusses are a grand feature at 
the time of writing. Crimson Rambler, with 
its deep crimson ; Aimée Vibert, a pure white ; 
and William Allen Richardson, with its orange 
and apricot shades, make grand border Roses 
when fastened down in this way, and cannot 
well be beaten upon the edges of a fairly large 
lawn. Pe. 


*,* We do not care for the colour of Crimson 
Rambler Rose. It is unpleasantly garish, and 
when fading changes to an objectionable magenta 
tint.—Eb. 





Rose-leaves.—lI enclose these Rose-leaves 
for yourinspection. I asked the other day, and 
you suggested that it was probably the result of 
cold winds and frosts in early spring; but the 
new growths which are strong and vigorous 
hecome affected as soon as the leaves become 
fill grown. The lower stems are quite bare 
and yellow, and the buds alone remain on them. 
Cin you suggest any remedy ?—G. 8. 

*,” Your leaves are affected by the early 
stages of red-rust; it is a disease seldom found 
upon the true Teas and Noisettes, but much 
utlecting the other sections during some seasons. 
There is no known remedy, nor do we know 
of any cure or cause of this disease, which, with 
ovher summer trials of Roses, we are treating 
upon in an early issue. The trees grow out of it. 


Planting Rose-trees —When is the time 
to plant Rose-trees, climbers and otherwise, in 


Houtte. 


sports. 


Rose Mme. Alfred Carriere.—We are 


sadly in need of a good white, large-flowered, 
hardy and perpetual climbing Rose. 


cannot be called pure white, the colour being 
really a flesh-white, but at a distance it has the 
appearance of being white. It is a splendid 
grower, and would quickly cover a wall. Like 
most climbers, it should be allowed to have its 
own way, merely cutting outa rod now and then 
if it becomes too crowded. 


Budding (Cowntess).—By the time the Rose-buds 
are inserted in the Brier-shoots new growth will have 
been made; therefore, no great harm will result from 
cutting off the shoots. 


Climbing Roses on an iron fence.—If your 
correspondent ‘‘ Heron” will have his wire netting painted 
over with two coats of good thick oil paint he will find 
that he can grow Roses or any climbers he wishes thereon. 
I speak from experience, having surmounted the same 
difficulty.—NORTH WESTERN. 


Rose (H.P.) Mrs. Rumsey.—Mr. Rumeey, 
Joyning’s Nurseries, Waltham Oross, sends us a photograph 
of Rose Mrs. Rumsey. The photograph was taken at the 
end of June, and the trees are now (July 15th) in full 
growth, and setting a similar lot of bloom for just another 
such display by the end of this month. 


Polyantha Roses.—Are these Roses quite hardy for 
North of England, and are Lord Penzance Brier Roses very 
free blooming 7—BrEap. 

*,” The Penzance Briersare very free flowering early in 
the summer, but, like many others, do not bloom much in 
the autumn. Yes, the Polyanthas are quite hardy. 


Diseased Rose-leaves.—I encloze some Rose- 
leaves. Please say what is the matter with them, and 
what can be done to prevent or remedy the disease? 
Nearly all my Roses are affected, La France worse than 
any other. Its leaves have all gone, and the immature 
buds are decaying.—W. J. W. 

*.* See reply to ‘‘G. 8.” Your plants are affected by 
red-rust, r:d-spider, and mildew, 


The buds appear even of better shape 
than those of its parent—a not uncommon fact in 


We have 
a near approach to this in the above variety. It 


THE NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK. 

MATTHIOLA BICORNIS (the Night-scented Stock) 
is, I think, less known than it deserves to be. 
Bacon, in his delightful essay on * Gardens,” 
says: ‘‘ And because the breath of flowers is 
farre sweeter in the aire (where it comes and 
goes like the warbling of musick) than in the 
hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that 
delight than to know what be the flowers and 
plants that doe best perfume the aire.” Iknow 
of no flower that better performs this office than 
the Night-scented Stock. The habit of the 
plant, too, is attractive. Through the hot July 
days the flowers seem to wither, the plant looks 
perfectly miserable, and is devoid of scent. But 
as the cool hour of sunset approaches the petals, 
which were crumpled and flaccid, straighten and 
stiffen again, so that presently the plant is covered 
with little mauve stars, each pouring forth its 
‘‘ breath” plentifully into the air. The odour 
is highly aromatic but of surpassing sweetness, 
and will float far across the garden on a gentle 
breeze. / 


Quaint, too, are thelong seed-pods, each with 
a couple of divergent horns at the tip; from 
these it gets its specific name. It is to be 
treated as a hardy annual and sown in April 
where it is to bloom. A clump should be in 
every garden, but somewhat in the background, 
for though its affected misery in the daytime 
may raise a smile, it is hardly ornamental. If 
possible, let it be near a lawn where you sit 
out in the evening, or under a window through 
which its perfume may be wafted indoors. I 
have another plant whose flowers have the same 
habit of shrivelling by day and opening again by 
night—a little rock plant, 

SILENE PETRHZA. But this has no scent. For 
a long time after I first grew it I thought it a 
poor thing, as its flowers never seemed to open 
properly. One night I was undeceived when I 
chanced to visit it late and found it a mass of 
white stars. I should be glad to hear of other 
plants with the same habit. I believe the 
majority of night-opening flowers open once 
only and close for good the following day. 
J. W. M. 










































GARDENING NOTES. 


THe Ancuusas are all border perennials, 
quickly raised from seeds, and remarkable 
for their abundant brilliant blue flowers. 
Excepting A. capensis, I find them quite hardy 
here, and the thick, fleshy roots can be carried 
anywhere in autumn. A. officinalis (Borage of 
old times) was used in salads and cooling drinks ; 
a coarse plant, only fit for the front of a shrub- 
bery. . Bees are very fond of this family. A. 
italica has been very gay for some weeks past. 
[had to make a lady’s bouquet for a special 
occasion—red, white, and blue—and composed 
it of a crimson Rose, some Mrs. Sinkins Pink, 
and a bunch of A. italica. I have other 
Anchusas not yet in flower. 

Roses are generally poor this season, They 
never recovered from the effects of their early 
growth, having been battered by north-east 
winds and piercing frosts, the only exception 
being W. A. Richardson, of which the blooms 
were never so numerous or high-coloured before. 
It is planted outside against a wall, with its 
roots in soil, close to the return flow-pipes of the 
boiler. 

TaNncIeER Pra.—This pretty annual climber 
is remarkably luxuriant and free-flowering in a 
well-sheltered situation without shade. No 
Sweet Pea has the brilliant hue, but it is scent- 
less. 

MONTERETIA ROSEA.—A plant of slender, 
delicate proportions, and a great contrast to 
the other gaudy kinds. Its pink flowers furnish 
a neat addition toa bouquet. Its roots do not 
multiply fast. W. H. L, 





Ginothera macrocarpa.—tThis is a very showy 
plant of trailing habit, flowering well at the present time. 
its large blossoms of pale yellow are showy as well as dis- 
tinct, and, allowed to trail at will, it makes a desirable 
plant on the rockery. Beds here and there may also with 
advantage be devoted to it, and with the assistance of a 
few spikes of Gladiolus may be made gay for a long 
season. 


Fifth dition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 15s, 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best Plants, their Culture 
and Arrangement, London: John Murray, and of all 
Booksellers. : 
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EDGINGS IN GARDENS. 


THE subject of garden edgings is more important 
than may at first sight appear. Many an other- 
wise charming bed is spoilt by some ugly tile or 
wooden edging, which is wholly unnecessary. 





Ivy edging. 


There is a host of delightful plants that may 
be used either by themselves or with hard stone, 
over which they readily creep. 

A favourite edging in gardens is the fancy 
tile, but anything more- unpleasant one can 
scarcely conceive — hard, cold-looking, and 
utterly out of harmony with flowers. Peculiarly 
distasteful are those wavy tiles of brownish 
colour used largely in many gardens, which are 
ugly in themselves and liable to split with 


frost. Plants do not take kindly to them, | 


and we have seen them try to cover the 
ugly brick ends, which are almost as 
objectionable as fancy tiles. Then, too, the 
tiles are far more costly than plants ; and the 
burnt tiles, with a bead on the top, get quickly 
broken by the frost. Terra-cotta tiles are better 
than these and more durable, but we do not like 
such edgings at all. 

Oyster-shells, of course, are only seen where 
the owner is absolutely devoid of taste. No 
one else could tolerate the horrible jumble of 
shells and broken china that we see in some 


gardens, the shells forming the edgings. Still, 
the writer of these notes has seen such a 


disfigurement as this, and records the fact. 

Board is certainly less objectionable than 
oyster-shells, but it makes a very hard, severe 
line, and it quickly decays. If one wishes to 
breed plenty of fungus in a garden a board 
edging will promote a good stock, and once such 
pests get into the garden it is not easy to 
destroy them effectually. 

PLASTERED EDGINGS.—We give an illustration 
showing a wretched mud edging. These minia- 
ture ramparts, though less common than for- 
merly, are a blot in many gardens and parks. 








Large edging to rough border, 


They are made of muddy and nasty compounds, 
and in addition to the offensive aspect of the 
little walls when first plastered up, there are 


GARDENING 


| ugly stiff tile edging one would hardly 


cut. Ina hot year, or any year, it is madness 
to cock the beds upon a little wall like this. 
The proper way to make a flower-bed is to let 
the earth slope gently down to the margin, as it 
was for ages before this ugly notion came about. 

STONE is excellent for edgings if hard. In 
i all quarries there is 
generally a quantity of 
refuse which might be 
used for edgings. The 
Surrey Bargate stone 
8 very suitable, and 
so, also, is the flaky 
stone in Oxfordshire 
and Gloucestershire 
used for the roofs in 
olden times. If they 
are nearly the same 
thickness, pieces of 
various shapes and 
sizes may be used. The 
charm of rough stone 
edgings is owing to 
their getting a good 
colour through being 
clothed with small 
Mosses. They require 
no hard, rigid set- 
ting, looking much 
better set simply. 
Unlike the cast tiles, they are none the 
worse if they fall out of line, and are easily re- 
moved and easily reset. They are the cheapest, 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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one sees the Rosemary edgings in southern gar- 
dens. A garden is spoilt, however, no matter how 
well filled with flowers, if the walks are edged 
with Box showing patchy spots and a worn-out 
aspect. It is rather expensive to maintain in 
perfection, and those who cannot thus keep it 
should dispense with it for something more 
readily managed. Where Box edgings are cared 
for they should be clipped every year, the end 
of May being the best time, as the young 
growths often suffer from spring frosts. By 
clipping in early summer the young growth soon 
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Example of cracked mud edging. 


commences, and takes off the hard look that 
follows the use of shears. Injury is done through 
salting the walks to destroy weeds when falls of 
rain float the salt to the edging and destroy it. 
An enemy to Box edgings is the growth of garden 
crops or flowers overhanging them and drawing 
them up weakly. Where proper attention is 
paid to Box edgings they are charming to many, 
though they are not nearly so good or pretty as 
the natural stone edgings. The 





RockFoILs make charming edgings, none more 
so than the Mossy Saxi- 
fraga hypnoides, which we 
are pleased to see used 
with so much freedom in 
Regent’s - park Gardens. 
This is a dwarf, fairly even 
plant, free, and is satisfac- 
tory in almost all positions, 
even though in_ partial 
shade. If a few spring 
bulbs are planted amongst 
it one gets colour in the 
early months of the year, 
the Scillas, dwarf Daffodils, 
such as Narcissus nanus, 
Snowdrops, and similar 
bulbs making a brave show 
against the green Mossy 
growth. Then in the early 
summer one gets a wealth 
of white flowers on the 
plant itself, and at all 
seasons a soft, spongy, re- 
freshing green look. Then 
one can have 8. Wallacei 
(Camposi), S. Burseriana, 
8. B. major, S. czesia. 
Wuitz Pryxs make a 








Stone edging. From a photograph by Mr. A. Emblin, Worksop, Notts. 


and give by far the best effect of all edgings. 
Flint, too, makes a good edging. 
always much better made of the 
NATURAL sTonE which abounds in 
various counties. An edging in a 
garden may be a beautiful thing by 
reason of dwarf rock plants being 
associated with it. If we have an 


think of putting an alpine flower near 
it; but if, on the other hand, we 
have any good natural stone edging, 
it forms the most delightful place for 
easily- grown rock plants —the 
Aubrietias, Arabis, Sedums, Saxi- 
frages (Rockfoils), Gentianellas, and 
other dwarf things, If the stones 
are irregular in size and outline the 
best way is to sink them partly in 
the ground. Among these stones we 
can have a whole flora of pretty 
plants running in and out, and spread- 
ing into gravel walk or soil. There 
is no difficulty whatever in growing 
numbers of flowers in this way. In 
all borders of hardy and alpine 
plants a good plan is to let tufts of 
vigorous dwarf plants grow a little 


into the walk. | 


Box is formal, but it makes an interesting 
edging. It is best'as a tall, ‘stout edging, say 





Edgings are | cially the variety Mrs. Sinkins, 


White Pink edging, at Sark, Channel Isles, 
photograph by Mrs. Arthur Bellin, Sark. 


beautiful edging — few 
plants more so—and we 
should like to see the plants 
more used for this purpose. 
We have seen many splen- 
did edgings in gardens of White Pinks, espe- 
which is very 
free and pleasing. One can gather many hand- 





From a 


fuls of blooms, too, for the house from a wide 
margin of this plant, and few things are more 





easily grown, ordinary garden soil being ‘suffi- 
ciently good. Then, too, we get the pleasing 





the cracks which come after—well shown in the | 15 inches to 18 inches high, boldly used, such as 
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effect at all seasons of the silvery tufted growth 
which relieves beds of bareness in the winter. 

GENTIANELLA.—This beautiful alpine plant is 
very charming as an edging where it can be 
grown well. Edgings of it—when smothered with 
the bold, deep blue flowers—are very rich and 
pleasing even when without bloom. The rosettes 
of small leaves are pleasing to look at throughout 
the year. The flowers are generally rich blue, 
but there are varieties of it; one almost pure 
white. It enjoysa moist, loamy soil, and is not 
at home in dry ground. It retains moisture as 
much as possible; it is well to put down some 
flat stone round the plant, half burying it. This 
retains moisture, but in many places the Gentian- 
ella is quite happy without this assistance. 
The 

Turirt (Armeria vulgaris) is another pretty 
edging, and is very easily grown; but to keep 
the edgings in perfection it is necessary to take 
up the old plants, divide and replant the small 
tufts once in three or four years. Unless this 
be done patchy places are likely to occur, which, 
needless to say, are not desirable. The cushions 
of narrow, grassy leaves are very pretty, and for 
no small part of the summer they are almost 
hidden with the rosy flowers. 

VERONICA RUPESTRIS is a very beautiful 
edging which one does not often see in gardens. 
It is a prostrate trailing plant, very pleasing to 
use alternately with the White Pink. The 
flowers of the Veronica are of richest blue, and 
appear in June, the season for Pinks. 

EDELWEISS is not often seen as an edging, but 
where it grows well it is very welcome. Edel- 
weiss may be planted amongst stone, and will 
stand the winter well if the soil is light and 
gritty and the position sunny. 

Ivy makes a beautiful, broad, evergreen 
edging, and is quickly established if strong 
plants are used to commence with and reason- 
able care given afterwards. One sees edgings 
of Ivy unpleasant to look at simply from neglect. 
They have got patchy and worn out from want 
of kindly assistance, as a rule, in early growth. 
Very useful Ivies for edgings are the Irish, 
Caenwood, Algerian, and Amoor. 

STONECROPS are excellent for edging. The 
most suitable for the purpose are Sedum acre 
and its varieties, §. a. aureum (perhaps the best, 
being very distinct and bright in spring), and 
S. a. majus, a fine robust kind. Besides these 
other well-known kinds may be used, such as 
8. Lydium, 8. spurium (S. stoloniferum), and S. 
rupestre. Then there are the 

SANDWORTS (Arenarias), the Aubrietias, the 
smaller Campanulas, the Moneyworts (Lysi- 
machia, also called Creeping Jenny), and for 
mild climates the brilliantly-coloured Mesem- 
bryanthemums; but these must have a light 
dry soil and full exposure to the sun. Then, 
too, sume of the 

SEMPERVIVUMS, especially the little Cobweb 
Houseleek ( 8. arachnoideum), are very useful, 

QUATRE SAIsONS STRAWBERRIES make very 
charming edgings, too, in the less conspicuous 
parts of the garden, and might be planted with 
advantage as such in the fruit and kitchen 
quarters. They are pretty in the leaf, and the 
little fruits are very pleasant in flavour; far 
more so than many of the larger Strawberries. 

GRASS EDGINGS are wasteful and unnecessary. 
They are, unfortunately, used for little paths and 

borders, and entail endless labour which can 
well be given to more precious things. Grass 
edgings to lawns are necessary, and we do not 
grudge the labour expended on them ; but Grass 
edgings are out of place in the garden itself, 
There is constant labour with such edgings— 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


DINNER-TABLE DECORATIONS. 


I sHOULD like to write about some more dinner- 
table flowers and to tell beginners how to grow 
them. By planting them in a reserve bed it is 
easy to have quantities of these flowers year 
after year from the same plants. 

For those people who like white flowers—and 
personally I like them on a dinner-table very 
much—the White Flag (Iris florentina) is very 
useful. By buying a few plants and dividing 
them in the autumn a large stock-bed could soon 
be filled. They flower very freely, and are 
lovely in May andinJune. The White Flag Iris 
albicans Princess of Wales is quite as hardy, 
free-lowering, and pretty, and the Yellow Iris 
flavescens flowers midway between these two, and 
is quite as strong-growing, free-flowering, and 
useful for cutting as either of them. InJunethe 
pale Rose-heliotrope Flag Irises pallida, pallida 
Queen of May, pallida Albert Victor, and 
pallida Celeste are all lovely and flower freely, 
and arranged in glass vases on a dinner-table, 
with a pongee silk centre under them of a shade 
of a pale violet, they have a very pretty effect. 
Pallida Garibaldi and pallida Khedive are two 
others of a heliotrope shade which I have found 
grow in a satisfactory manner and flower 
freely. 

I have said that it is easy to get up a stock 
of these by dividing them every autumn, but 
after the stock has been obtained I should leave 
the plants undivided until the centres become 
poor and the roots come above the soil. As 
soon as this happens divide them, plant the 
most healthy pieces, each with a good root of its 
own, and cover the roots an inch or more 
with soil. Deep planting is a bad pian, 
but Irises which have their roots exposed 
seldom do well, and as they work upwards 
a mulching of leaf-mould, soil, and well-rotted 
manure is desirable now and then. Avoid the 
actual contact of manure on their roots, though, 
and let the leaves die away in the autumn—donot 
cut them down. This applies to the growing of 
all Flag Irises, and I think that if these little 
points are attended to, it will be found that in 
stiff or light soil they do equally well. 

For cutting there are few more graceful or 
lovely flowers than the Siberian Irises. Like 
the others, they soon form fine clumps, but I 
think they like to remain undisturbed, so I do 
not recommend them to be divided (though to 
get up a stock that is the way to doit, of course, 
and they divide easily and well). I have never 
found them any the worse, though, for remaining 
a long time in the same place, and they do not 
work out of the soil as the German Flag Irises 
do. Of these Siberian Irises, those named alba 
and lactea are white, and japonica, orientalis, 
grandis, atropurpurea (the type), and hzemato- 
phylla are all good blue ones. They are 
prettiest when arranged amongst their own 
leaves, and they are such hardy, strong-growing 
plants that I have never found them the worse 
for having some of their grassy foliage taken for 
this purpose. Orientalis is the finest. 


NeretA Mussini is a herbaceous plant which 
grows about 2 feet high, and is easily increased 
by root division, A single plant of it will pro- 
duce a great amount of flowers, and I wonder 
how it is that their long, feathery spikes of 
lavender-grey are not more used for cutting. 
The plants flower during May, June, and 
July—longer, in fact, than almost any other 
herbaceous plant—and there are a_ great 
many plants which are in flower at the same 





clipping with the shears at frequent intervals to 
keep them trim. Unless this be done often 
they get ragged and unkempt. 





Gaillardia maxima.—The flowers of 
this variety are of great size—upwards of 
4 inches across—while the gorgeous colour 
renders it most conspicuous. Such monster- 
flowered forms, however, are more useful in the 
border than for cutting, unless it be for very 
large vases. Many of the smaller-flowered 
kinds are of much value as cut flowers, particu- 
larly the clear yellow self kinds, and where 
these have a disc of the same colour. 

Lilium Batemannie isa species of slender growth, 
the leaves narrow and delicate green, whilst the flowers, 
produced in a bold umbel, are of a very beautiful self 
apricot colour, quite distinct from anything else among 
the Lilies. It isa Lily that delights in partial shade anda 
well-drained loamy soil. 


time which give a lovely effect if used in an 
arrangement on a dinner-table with them. 
One way is to put the graceful spikes of 
Nepeta in rather high glass vases and to 
fill some low glasses with the dark violet 
Pansy Archibald Grant, and place them 
amongst the higher ones and underneath them. 
Geranium ibericum, which soon forms strong 
piants 18 inches or 2 feet high, and bears a great 
many heliotrope flowers (about the size of a 
shilling and several on a stem) early in June, is 
another flower which is very easily grown, and 
which looks very pretty arranged with Nepeta 
Mussini. The flowers are almost the same 
colour as those of the Nepeta, and of so different 
a character that they can be arranged among 
them with good effect. 

A pretty effect in reds and pinks of » rosy 
shade can be obtained by filling some glass vases 
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with the long ‘sprays of Centranthus ruber 
(which is another hardy herbaceous plant which 
produces a large supply of flowers), and to fill 
some lower glasses with sprays of double Ragged 
Robin (Lychnis flos-cuculi fl.-pl.), which freely 
produces pale pink flowers when the deep rose 
Centranthus rubra flowers are in bloom. 

Anyone who agrees with me in liking the 
mixture of rose and pale blue, and who has the 
plants I have named above, will find the Cen- 
tranthus rubra in high vases and Geranium 
ibericum in low ones under them is very effective, 
and makes another arrangement in which these 
flowers can be used. In the same way a pale 
heliotrope and pale pink effect can be produced, 
and is very pretty, by using the flowers of the 
Lychnis Flos-cuculi fl.-pl. and the Nepeta Mus- 
sini together (or rather not together, but in 
separate vases on the same table). 

A very effective and uncommon arrangement 
can be made by using the graceful little flowers 
of Geum coccineum fi.-pl. and Geum hybridum 
grandiflorum in the same way. Like the others 
they are herbaceous plants, and produce flowers 
freely on the long stems, which make them easy 
to arrange in a light and pretty manner. The 
Geum coccineum fl.-pl. is much better known 
than the other, and has flowers of a rich crimson- 
red. The flowers of the Geum hybridum grandi- 
florum are a peculiar shade of orange, and har- 
monise very well indeed with the flowers of G. 
coccineum, 

There is no doubt that some shades of orange 
and yellow go well with some shades of crimson 
and rose, but ##hat can be more horrible than the 
combination of Scarlet ‘‘ Geraniums” and Yellow 
Calceolarias ? Both effective alone, they certainly 
can hardly be kept too far apart. 

Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. 





ORCHIDS. 


Lissochilus speciosus.—This is a very 
old Orchid and one seldom seen at the present 
day. The plant consists of spherical bulbs, 
these being underground in a state of nature 
and bearing large showy green leaves. The 
flower-spikes push up after the manner of those 
of a Bletia, and-the blooming keeps on over a 
considerable time, one flower fading and others 
taking its place. Hach of these is about 
1} inches across, pale yellow on the sepals, the 
petals and lip much brighter, the latter tinged 
with purple. It is a true terrestrial Orchid, 
and may be grown in loam, peat, and a little 
leaf-soil or Moss and plenty of finely-broken 
crocks. It is a native of various parts of South 
Africa, and was introduced as far back as 
1818. 

Schomburgkia tibicinis.—The genus 
to which this plant belongs is not thought much 
of by present-day Orchid growers, but this is 
perhaps as handsome a species as any. The 
flowers are produced on long, slender stems that 
occur at the apex of the long, hollow pseudo- 
bulbs from which the species takes its name. 
Each measures from 3 inches to 4 inches over, 
the sepals and petals oblong, pale purple out- 
side, deeper within, the lip yellow, with vein- 
ings of purple. In order to induce this species 
to bloom freely the growth should be well 
ripened in autumn and the plants kept at rest 
during the winter months. While growing, the 
heat of the East India-house is not too much, 
but in winter a minimum of 55 degs. is ample. 
It came from Honduras, and was introduced in 
1834. 


Cypripedium Godefroyz.—lIt is get- 
ting late for this pretty plant to be in flower, 
but the curious and interesting blossoms are at 
all times welcome. It grows only a few inches 
in height, the foliage being short, the upper 
surface prettily shaded with light and dark 
green, the under side purple. In the typical 
form the whole of the segments are a dull 
white, with spots of purple, the latter being 
larger and more distinct on the sepals and 
petals than on the lip. It likes the same treat- 
ment as C. bellatulum, C. concolor, and other 
species in this set, and has been found by most 
growers to be better for a little limestone 
mixed with the ordinary compost. Plenty of 
heat and moisture and a shady position are also 
necessary, the plant being a native of the 
Eastern Archipelago, in the neighbourhood of 
the China Sea, 
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GARDEN PESTS. 


Insects irritating skin (Maori).— 
Your garden is evidently infested, from what 
you say, by one of the mites, commonly known 
as the ‘‘ Harvest-bug ” (Trombidium or Leptus 
autumnalis). ~These mites are very minute, and 
are hardly visible without the aid of a magnify- 
ing glass. They areofadark-red colour. They 
live upon plants, and I imagine but few out of 
many thousands ever come into contact with any 
person, but it seems certain that if they get the 
chance they will leave the plant to attack 
human beings, or any other animal that may 
come in their way, as is generally the case with 
insects that attack man. Some persons feel the 
effect of their bites or stings much more than 
others do, and I should be afraid that you were 
particularly liable to be attacked by them. 
Ammonia (hartshorn), dabbed over the bites with 
a piece of rag or sponge, is the best remedy ; 
toilet vinegar is also very good for the same 
purpose, and should be used in the same way. 
Considering the number of plants that these 
mites infest, it is hopeless to try to eradicate 


‘ 


them from your garden.—G. S. S. 


Pansy roots eaten by wireworm 
(Rice ).—I am afraid that I cannot tell you of 
anything that will kill wireworms that would 
be of any practical use to you under the circum- 
stances. The best thing you can do is to trap 
them by burying small slices of Turnips, Carrots, 
Mangolds, or Potatoes near the plants, just 
below the surface. If you stick a small wooden 
skewer into each bait it will be more easily 
found. Pieces of oil-cake are also useful for 
the same purpose, or they may be also laid on 
the surface. The baits should be examined every 
morning.—G. 8S. 8. 


Hollyhock diseased (S. 2. H.).—Tle 
Hollyhock leaf which you sent is, I am sorry to 
tell you, badly infested by the Hollyhock 
disease, which, as I daresay you know, has 
almost exterminated this plant in some places. 
If your plants are badly attacked the best thing 
you can do is to pull them up and burn them ; 
if not, pick off the infested leaves and burn them, 
and wash the rest of the plant with a mixture of 
two tablespoonfuls of permanganate of potash to 
one quart of water. Any fallen leaves should, 
of course, be carefully destroyed. Spraying the 
plants with Bordeaux mixture has been sug- 
gested asa useful remedy. I should give the 
plants another washing ten days or a fortnight 
after the first.—G. S. 8. 

Strawberries eaten (C. W. Lyon).—It 
is most probable that your Strawberries are 
attacked by the spotted snake-millipede, or by 
one of the ground-beetles. If the former are 
the culprits you will find some on the fruit ; if 
the latter, you will find them under clods, 
stones, or in cracks in the ground during the 
day, and feeding on the fruit at night. See an 
article on ground-beetles in GARDENING of the 
17th July last. 


Raspberries attacked (H. Bastow).— 
Your Raspberries are attacked by the grubs of 
the Raspberry-beetle (Byturus tomentosus). 
The only thing to be done now is to try and 
prevent next year’s crop from being attacked. 
In the early spring, if many of the beetles are 
seen on the canes, they may be shaken off into 
open umbrellas or on to newly-painted or tarred 
boards. The chrysalides are formed in the 
ground in sheltered places at the base of the 
canes or among Grass or weeds near their roots, 
so that removing all weeds, and digging and 
hoeing in the autumn and spring, would help 
very much to this end. 


Diseased plants (Newyport).—As far as we can see 
from the leaf you sent your plants are infested with 
aphides or scale, the sweet, sticky secretions from which 
drop on to the leaves below, and cause the brown, dirty- 
looking encrustation, which you will find will wash off, 


Wireworm (H. Mitchell).—Weshould think you would 
do best by going on with the trapping. If you decide to 
remove the plants you might as well take away the infested 
earth and replace it with fresh. It would be difficult to 
apply the gas-lime properly, and we should doubt if it 
would be safe to plant anything in the soil as soon as next 
spring. 


Bee eating flower petals (D. Brown ).—The Leaf. 
cutter Bee is well known to sometimes use portions of the 
petals of ‘‘ Geraniums” to line their nests with instead of 
rose-leayes. You speak of the culprit as he, but the males 
take no part in these domestic arrangements. It is very 
pretty to see these insects at work, and they are seldom, 
if ever, common enough to do any real harm in gardens. 











THE RASPBERRY-BEETLE 


TOMENTOSUS). 


Tue Raspberry crop is not perhaps one of our 
most important fruit crops, but there are few 
gardens in which fruit is grown which cannot 
boast of having one or more rows of canes of this 
delicious fruit ; though not seen so often on the 
dessert-table as some other fruit, we should lose 
one of our best jams, and Currant-tart and 
stewed Currants would lose half their flavour if 
we had no Raspberries. There are several in- 
sects which injure the Raspberry-plants, but as 
a rule they escape better than most crops from 
these pests. The subject of this paper (the 
Raspberry-beetle), however, at times does an 
immense amount of injury to the fruit, resulting 
even in the destruction of the entire crop. The 
beetles do a considerable amount of damage, 
but it is the grubs that are the cause of the chief 
injury, as they feed on the fruit itself. This 
insect also attacks the common Blackberry, and 
though I have not heard of a case of its doing so, 
it will probably become a pest on the American 
Blackberry, which is now so often cultivated for 
its fruit as well as for the beauty of its foliage. 
The beetles may be found on the canesas early as 
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The Raspberry-beetle in various stages, 


the beginning of May, feeding on the young shoots. 
The females lay their eggs in the flower-buds ; 
these hatch when the fruit is formed and feed on 
the juicy portions, which they either entirely 
destroy or else so injure that they are rendered 
useless. When full grown, which is generally 
before the fruit is quite ripe, they descend to the 
ground or the lower part of the stems and become 
chrysalides, either in the ground or among Grass 
or weeds, or in some sheltered place on the 
stems. The insect passes the winter in this 
condition, and appears as a beetle in the follow- 
ing spring, when they at once begin feeding on 
the buds and young shoots, and in due time lay 
their eggs as before mentioned. The most effec- 
tive way of destroying this pest is to kill the 
parent insects. This is best done by shaking the 
beetles on to canvas or sacking soaked in paraffin- 
oil, or on to newly-painted or tarred boards, as 
soon as they appear. This operation should be 
undertaken in the morning early, as the beetles 
are then more sluggish. Later in the day, pex- 
ticularly if the day be warm, they fly away as 
soon as they are disturbed. After a crop 
has been attacked, when the canes are being 
thinned, those cut away should always be burnt, 
as they may have some of the chrysalidesattached 
to them. As regards killing the grubs, the only 
thing to do is to pick off the infested berries and 
burn titem, as it is impossible to use any insecti- 


cide without spoiling the rest of the fruit. The 
Raspberry-beetle is quite a small insect, not 
measuring more than 1-6th inch in length. It 
is of a dark brown colour and is covered with 
a soft down. It flies remarkably well, so that 
it is of great importance to keep a neighbour- 
hood free from it, for if one person’s Raspberries 
are attacked and proper care is not taken to 
destroy this pest, all the gardens near may 
become infested. The grubs, when full grown, 
are about 2 inch in length; they are long and 
narrow, and are of a yellowish colour, with 
brown heads, and a large patch of the same 
colour on the back of each joint of the body. 
They have only three pairs of legs, one on each 
of the first three joints of the body. The body 
terminates in two points, beneath which is a 
kind of leg which, though not jointed, serves to 
prop up the end of the body. By the kindness 
of H.M. Stationery Department I am able to 
illustrate this paper with an admirable figure of 
this insect, drawn by the late Professor West- 
wood, G.S8. 8. 





White Saw-fly on Roses (Susic).—As 
I imagined, the insects on your Roses are not 
Saw-flies of any kind, and they belong to quite a 
different order of insects. They are one of the 
members of the large family of Cercopide or 
Leaf-hoppers. The perfect insects may be 
caught by holding freshly-painted or tarred 
boards under the plants, so that when the 
insects are disturbed they may fall or jump on 
to them; the young wingless ones may be 
destroyed by syringing the bushes with the 
extract from 8 oz. of Quassia-chips, 10 oz. of 
soft-soap, to 10 gallons of water, or Tobacco- 
water and soft-soap.—G. S. 8. 





CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS. 


Ir is questionable whether many gardeners who 
have a conservatory to furnish are fully acquain- 
ted with the usefulness of the blue and white 
Campanulas for that purpose. Nothing could 
be more effective than the spikes of white and 
blue amongst other plants. The cultivation of 
Campanula pyramidalis is very simple, and 
where seeds have not been sown for next season’s 
blooming no time should be lost. Two packets 
of seeds, one white and one blue, with a couple 
of seed-pans and a little fine potting soil, are all 
that is required. Disperse the seeds thinly on 
the surface and scatter a little fine soil over 
them. Place the pans in the greenhouse or a 
frame, and shade them until the seedlings 
appear. When large enough to handle they 
should be removed to small pots and grown in 
the frame till these are full of roots and another 
shift is necessary. 

They may be wintered in 6-inch pots, and 
should stand in a cold-frame, or plunge the pots 
in ashes in a sheltered position outdoors so that 
they may be protected in the event of severe 
frost. In April or May transfer them to their 
flowering pots—namely, 7-inch or 8-inch size— 
using a compost of good loam and sand, with an 
admixture of well-decayed manure. Stand the 
plants outdoors in a warm, sunny position, and 
when the flower-spikes are discernible assist 
them by applications of liquid-manure or soot- 
water. Stakes will be necessary to support the 
flower-spikes, or the wind will blow them over, 
and there is a danger of them breaking. They 
may be transferred to the conservatory a few at 
a time, choosing the earliest first, which under 
the warmer conditions will be the first to bloom, 
and in this way a succession may be kept up 
through the summer. By attention to these 
simple details of cultivation there is no reason 
why every amateur should not have a display of 
these attractive flowers. [bees els 


Carnation Mephisto.—This fine border Carnation 
is of the same shade of colour as the Crimson Clove, and 
regarded as the best of its shade yet raised. The flowers 
possess the most exquisite form of any Carnation and 
may, in short, be regarded as perfection in this respect. 
It is also a free bioomer with good habit. 


Foxgioves in Ayrshire.—I recently had the 
accompanying photo taken of a group of Foxgloves in my 
garden, which were very fine. There were 400 heads on 
90 plants, and many of them 7 feet high.—E. P 
FREDERICK, Quarter, Largs. [The photograph showed one 
of the finest colonies of Foxgloves we have seen]. 


A fine Gloxinia.—We have received from Mr. A. H. 
Watts, Houghton Lodge, New Barnet, a photograph of a 
Gloxinia carrying over forty blooms, grown in ordinary 
potting soil in 32 pot, 
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FRUIT. 


DAMSONS. 


Damsons do so well in the West of England and 
some of the midland counties, that no matter 
what kind is grown a profitable return may be 
expected. There isa large demand for the fruit 
in the towns, and it makes a splendid preserve. 
The variety illustrated—the King of the Damsons 
—is less known than the one grown so largely in 
Worcestersbire, Shropshire, and Herefordshire, 
and called Bradley’s King. King of the Dam- 
sons may be used for dessert, as it is less acid 


than the smaller kinds, and in certain soils pro- | 
Damsons like a fairly good holding, or 
|THE attack on ripe and even green fruit is an 


lific. 
what is termed loamy soil, and free exposure. 





important, whether the border is inside or out, we 
cannot assist you much. Usually, in well-made 
inside borders, where the soil is 3 feet deep with 
|9 inches of drainage below, watering is done 
| thus: When the Vines are started the soil is 


thinned, and when colouring commences another 
good soaking is given. After this, one more 
| heavy watering, as a rule, carries the Vines over 
| the ripening stage. 





|is moist, withhold water ; if the reverse, give 
| a good soaking. 


WASPS AND THE FRUIT. 


The trees need little attention, and if not| annual evil most growers have to reckon with, 


crowded require scarcely any pruning. 
country places cottagers often plant these trees 
in the hedgerows, the stems being a few feet away 
from the hedge, and they fruit grandly. The 
wood made yearly is short, thick, and studded 
with fruit-buds. Given a favourable spring the 
trees rarely fail. I think free 
exposure has much to do with 
the fertility of the trees, as 
in the counties in which Dam- 
sons grow well I have seen 
orchards in sheltered gpots 
far less fruitful than trees 
dotted here and there or left 
to chance. 

Damsons do not like a hot, 
gravelly soil, and doubtless 
this is the cause of many 
failures ; indeed, soil has much 
to do with the fruiting of the 
trees. In certain districts 
these trees fruit so freely that 
there is a glut, but, fortun- 
ately, fruit will hang sometime 
after it is ripe. There was 
at one time a certain demand 
for the Damson for dyeing ; 
chemicals have now taken 
their place, but, so faras I can 
observe, the market is never 
closed to fine fruits, and the 
earliest and latest have the 
best sale. Amateurs who like 
Damsons may with advantage 
plant the Cheshire or Shrop- 
shire Prune, often known as 
the Michaelmas Plum, as its 
season is theend of September. 
This is one of the most prolific 
kinds Iknow. It bears smaller 
fruit than the one illustrated, 
but it makes up for size in 
quantity ; the fruits are splen- 
did for tarts or preserves. The 
Hereford Prune is not unlike 
the above, but it is a longer 
fruit, with smaller foliage and 
dwarfer growth, and is a 
splendid cropper. The Far- 
leigh Prolific, also known as 
Kent Cluster and Crittenden, 
is much grown in Kent. The 
fruit is produced in clusters, 
and the best results are ob- 
tained from worked trees 
(budded). The trees should be 
standards. In light poor soils blight is a pest, and 
it is not readily got rid of. In the counties noted 
above the trees are often secured from suckers — 
that is, are grown on their own reots. They are 
remarkably productive, and I never saw trees 
so free from blight ; but, as noted, much of this 
success is doubtless due to the soil. Ww. 





Watering Vine.—Will you kindly advise 
me on this subject? I usually water mine (a 
Black Hamburgh) once a month, and then give 
plenty, but I want to know the best way to tell 
when water is required. I last watered mine on 
the 10th June, but so far as I can see and feel, 
the soil is still damp ; but I do not want to run 
the risk of letting it suffer for want of moisture, 
and would like to know if I should withhold 
water until the ground looks and feels drier, or 
should I water at once ?—Dovunrrvt. 


*~ 


«” Without knowing something about the 
conditions under which the Vine is growing, such 
as whether the soil is heavy or light, the depth of 
the border, and how it is drained, and what is 


In | more or less, according to the nature of the sea- 
Evidently wasps are experts in the art of | 


son. 
finding out the best varieties, whether it be 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, or 
|Grapes. Plums and Pears they are often 
| destructive amongst. The Seckle Pear is a great 


“Sp. 


Damson King of the Damsons. 


favourite both with wasps and hornets. Doyenné 
du Comice, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Marie 
Louise are other good Pears they attack ; 
indeed, where the crop is small they soon 
monopolise the whole. Bourré Clairgeau they 
seldom touch, and I have several other sorts 
which they do not appear tonotice. In Apples, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin is the greatest sufferer, and 
Ribston is a favourite spoilt. Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Bryanston Gage, and Reine Claude de 
| Bavay are Plums they choose in preference to 
others available. Such sorts as Pond’s Seedling, 
Victoria, and Belgian Purple do not attract 
them. It is not quite so marked perhaps in 
Peaches and Nectarines, but seldom do the late 
sorts like Princess of Wales and Lord Palmer- 
ston get eaten if others of the Bellegarde type 
are within reach. Muscat Grapes they appre- 
ciate more than Alicantes, as they do not touch 
the latter growing in the same house. I have 
never known hornets attack indoor Grapes, nor 
do wasps attack indoor Peaches and Nectarines 
here, although on the open wall they are very 
troublesome, I always destroy all ths nests of 
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| thoroughly soaked, again when the bunches are | 


In your case, dig a narrow | 
|hole, 18 inches deep, in the border ; if the soil 
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pests that can be found within a half-mile radius, 
| but still they come in goodly numbers. Two 
hornets’ nests were destroyed last year, one in a 
bank close to a small stream, which I think is an 
| unusual place, the other ina hollow garden wall. 
One was destroyed with cyanide of potassium, 
the other by flames from straw on which was 
sprinkled some sulphur. This, wfth the open- 
ings in the wall closed with wet clay, soon made 
a complete clearance. Ss. 


Vines in towns.—Living in a town where 
the atmosphere is almost as smoky as is that of 
| London, and where it is most difficult to induce 
any ordinary plants or climbers to grow in small 
backyards, yet I find such Vines as readily 
come from seed-pips saved from the shop-raisins 
to grow well and thrive where Roses, for 
instance, get starved through aphis and fungus. 
Although Vines are a long way from being ever- 
green, and would not under the best conditions 
produce edible Grapes, yet they they do offer in 
| the summer season grateful greenery, and form 
pleasing covering for hot walls 
or wood fences. That is, there- 
fore, good reason for growing 
them. Those who do not care 
to raise common Vines in this 
way can no doubt obtain cut- 
tings from the White Sweet- 
water or the Parsley-leaved 
varieties, and setting them 
into the soil in October as 
ordinary cuttings, or close 
under a warm fence or wall, 
will find them root and grow 
the following summer and make 
long shoots. —D. 

Raspberries.— Although 
the fruiting season for ordinary 
varieties is pretty well done, 
yet the new canes will well re- 
pay good soakings of water 
should rain not have fallen, if 
at once applied. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasised that it 
is the cane of the season which 
will have to preduce the fruit 
crop of the next, and therefore 
the strongerthe present growth 
the greater the fruit crop and 
the finer the sample next year. 
If the old fruiting canes be at 
once cut away, and any super- 
fluous new ones removed, leay- 
ing not more than five of the 
strongest to a stool, the surface 
of the soil lightly stirred, then 
a mulching of dry manure laid 
down about, the results will be 
of the best, and the foundation 
laid for a fine fruit crop next 
year.—A. D. 

Names of fruit-trees. 
—Will you kindly give me the 
names of the best kinds of fruit- 
trees asfollows: Twostandard 
Apple - trees, two standard 
Plum, two standard Cherry, 
four pyramid Apple, two stand- 
ard Pears, two pyramid Pears, 
two pyramid Plum, two pyra- 
mid Cherry, to fruit in succes- 
sion for kitchen and table? Own use—not for 
market. Situation rather cold and windy. 
Only shelter a 5-feet fence, west side. Which 
is the worst side for wind and cold ?—N. px P., 
Leeds. 

*,” Apples—standards: Worcester Pearmain, 
dessert ; Bramley’s Seedling, kitchen. Pyra- 
mid: Warner’s King, kitchen ; Lord Grosvenor, 
kitchen ; Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert; King 
of Pippins, dessert. Pears—standards : Jargo- 
nelle, Williams’ Bon Chrétien. Pyramid: 
Doyenné du Comice, Pitmaston Duchess. 
Plums—standards: Prince of Wales, Bryan- 
ston’s Green Gage. Pyramid: Early Prolific, 
Victoria. Cherries—standards: White Heart, 
Bigarreau. Pyramid: Bigarreau Napoleon, 
Governor Wood. 











Acantholimon glumaceum.—A very pretty 
summer-flowering rock plant of dwarf growth and form- 
ing cushions of spiny leaves. From the base of the 
growths appear many frail, somewhat arching spikes of 
rosy-pink flowers. The plant is of free growth and fairly 
abundant in gardens, much more so than the far rarer and 
| more beautiful A. yenustum, the latter not quite hardy in 
‘ all winters. 
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FANCY PANSIES. 


Tastss differ regarding the different: forms and 
colours of the Tufted Pansy, and while many 
gardeners prefer the selfs, others are inter- 
ested in the edged and fancy types of the blos- 
soms. Some varieties are of compact growth, 
and others tall, straggling, these latter kinds 
being specially suited for associating with such 
plants as Carnations, Fuchsias, Marguerites, 
Cornflowers, and similar things. Each variety 
seems to have its proper place, and a beautiful 
illustration of this is to be seen in the gardens 
at Regent’s Park, where there is a charming 
arrangement in a rock garden there. Blocks of 
different sorts are massed together, and the 
effect produced is unique. The old favourite, 
Countess of Kintore, now discarded by many, 
occupies the centre of this arrangement, and a 
fine, bold, and striking effect is made by it. 
For the benefit of the readers of GARDENING, 
I append a list of the most reliable sorts, with a 
description of each one. 

Mrs. C. F. Gorpon.—This is a great improve- 
ment on Countess of Kintore. The flowers are 
large, colour in the centre dark purple, shading 
to pale lavender on the 
outer edges of side petals, 
the lower one being violet, 
shaded lavender, the top 
petal being of a lavender 
shade of colour. Fairly 
compact habit, good con- 
stitution. 

Corrace Marp —This 
is a beautiful companion 
to the last-named variety. 
The flowers are large, of 
good form, and marked 
alternately purple-violet 
and lavender. It is a 
most consistent variety, 
and blossoms profusely 
from early spring until 
the late autumn. The 
habit is very good for this 
type of the plant, and the 
constitution also robust. 

CountEss oF KInToRE. 
—I have included this old 
variety for its value as a 
tall - growing sort. Its 
colouring is very similar 
to Mrs. C. F. Gordon, and 
it is also a good variety 
for the town garden. 

Iona. — This variety 
caused quite a sensation 
when first distributed. 
The flowers are fairly 
large, top petals lavender, 
lower ones blue - black, 
with a white blotch at 
the edge of each petal. 
This is a rather tall-grow- 
ing sort, but the flower is 
distinct and of a clear 
colour, 

Mrs. A. M. Youna.— 


-This is a good variety ; 


the blossoms are large 

and freely produced. It is probably the darkest 
of this type of the flower, and may be described 
as marked alternately deep bluish-black and a 
lighter shade of the same colour. It is some- 
thing in the way of Iona, but the colouring is 
not so clear and distinct as that variety. Robust 
constitution and fairly compact habit. 

Danpig Drinmont.—Somewhat new is the 
colour of this variety, the markings being alter- 
nately purple and white, and making the plant 
a capital companion to the two last-named 
sorts. Fairly good habit. 

THE MzEARns.—This old variety seems to be 
doing exceptionally well this season. The 
flowers are large and freely produced. Oolour 
rich plum and white. Fair habit, good constitu- 
tion. I recently saw a bed with 500 plants in 
full flower. 

Princess BraTrick.—This is a very fine 
flower when the weather is not too warm. The 
tlowers are of large size, good form. Colour clear 
rose, with deep crimson centre; a very eflective 
emtrast. Good habit and _ free-flowering. 
Constitution good also: 

Sropuitt Gem.—A beautiful and clear cut 
flower, blooming from early spring and through- 
out the summer months. Colour, lower petals 





The Golden-rayed Lily (Lilium auratum). 
Oraig Foot, Windermere. 





rich purple-violet ; top petals bluish-white. This 
variety may be considered an ideal flower. 
Fairly compact habit and good constitution. 

Lavy Rrevy.—This is a pretty medium-sized 
and good garden flower. The centre of the 
blossoms is deep violet, shading to creamy- 
white toward the edges. Good habit and robust 
constitution, also free-flowering. 

Mrs. H. Brettamy. —This is still highly 
valued for the garden, although individual 
flowers do not compare with those of some of 
the more recent introductions. The blossoms 
are of medium size and freely produced. Colour, 
pale lavender. Very neat flower ; strong growing. 

Lapy IsAsen, —The selection would not be 
complete without this variety ; it is excellent 
for town gardens and confined areas. Flowers 
of good size and neat form. Colour, top petals 
violet, shading to lavender ; lower petal violet, 
tipped lavender. Good constitution. 

D. B. CRANE. 





THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY. 
Av this season one of the noblest flowers in the 


igarden is Lilium auratum, of which we give an 
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of these seedling Fuchsias are from their vigour 
first-rate subjects for the pillars of a conserva- 
tory or for similar positions.—H. 


Hardy plants and shrubs by the 
sea.—As I am removing in the autumn to a 
neighbourhood where the soil is a light sandy 
peat, near the sea, will you kindly inform me 
in your paper (GARDENING ILLUSTRATED) what 
kind of shrubs and herbaceous plants are likely 
to thrive ?—J. H. T. 


*,* There is a great variety both amongst 
herbaceous plants and hardy trees and shrubs 
suitable for planting in sandy soil near the sea. 
Any of the following can be recommended. 
Amongst herbaceous plants the Helianthus or 
Perennial Sunflowers are very fine. There is 
scarcely a position in which these plants refuse 
to grow. When established they are very effec- 
tive, forming rich masses of golden-yellow blos- 
soms during the summer and early autumn. 
Saponaria officinalis is another free-growing and 
free-flowering plant. Gaillardias are also very 
accommodating, and well deserving of wider 
recognition as dry soil plants. Their flowering 
season is-a fairly long one, as it commences in 

June and frequently con- 
tinues until September. 








illustration of a handsome group, planted among | 


shrubs—the best way of showing the bold 
flowers to advantage. So much has been 
written in GARDENING about this Lily that we 
need not refer further to it at present. 





Seedling Fuchsias.—Fuchsias are so 
readily propagated from cuttings, and there 
are 8O many recognised varieties of undoubted 
merit, that the fact that they can be easily 
raised from seed is very generally overlooked. 
If the seed is sown early in the year and the 
plants shifted on as required, by midsummer 
many of them will be good thriving specimens 
in pots 6 inches in diameter. Then during the 
latter half of the summer they will flower treely 
and continue till autumn is well advanced. 
It may be said that with the many varieties we 
have there is no need to increase the Fuchsia by 
raising seedlings, but when a batch is obtained 
in this way it is always very interesting to watch 
the development of the young plants. There is 
a great tendency in seedlings to run up tall, 
but when cuttings are taken from them and 
struck, the plants so obtained are usually of a 
dwarfer and more free-branching habit. 


From a photograph by Miss Pritchard, 





Statice latifolia (Great Sea 
Lavender) is a decorative 
plant of great value. Its 
immense heads of small 
lavender-blue flowers are 
useful for cutting for 
winter decoration. Vero- 
nica longifolia subsessilis 
bears long spikes of deep 
blue flowers in great abun- 
dance. Asters (Michael- 
mas Daisies) furnish a class 
of plants which are very 
difficult to beat for autumn 
blooming. Theirsimple cul- 
tural requirements and the 
fact that they flower at a 
season when flowers in the 
open air are on the wane, 
are recommendations of no 
meanorder. Tradescantia 
virginica (the Spiderwort) 
thrives everywhere; no 
soil or position seems to be 
too bad for it. The same 
remark also applies to 
Lychnis chalcedonica with 
its great heads of rich scar- 
let flowers. Plumbago 
Larpentz produces termi- 
nal clusters of intense blue 
flowers in the late autumn. 
It is of dwarf, free-flower- 
ing habit, and well worth 
a place in a collection of 
plants for dry soils. Alys- 
sums must not be over- 
looked. Irises, Eryngi- 
ums, Carnations, Aqui- 
legias, Sedum spectabile, 
Achillea Ptarmica, Fun- 
kias, and Pulmonarias do 
splendidly on dry soils. 
Epilobium angustifolium and Eupatorium canna- 
binum must not be omitted. Of shrubs, the 
undermentioned will be found to answer well: 
Euonymus of sorts, Ulex europzea fi.-pl. (double 
Gorse). We have seen this flowering profusely 
in scarcely anything else but pure sand. Olearia 
Haasti is another shrub of the first order. Its 
clusters of small white flowers are borne very 
liberally. Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus) is 
another easily-managed shrub, and well adapted 
for your purpose. Veronica Traversi is a very 
free-flowering and handsome shrub, thriving well 
in dry soil. Tamarix of sorts grow famously 
near the sea. Ligustrums, Weigelas, Eleag- 
nuses, Grooms, Cornus (Dogwood), Lilacs, 
Spirzeas, Helianthemums, Genistas, and Flower- 
ing Currants are also well worth planting cn 
dry soils. 

Lilium concolor.—A dainty species from 
China of rather frail growth, the slender stems 
rising to little more than 12 inches high, and 
terminated by rather small flowers of a fiery 
scarlet hue. The species is best grown in pots 
in a freely drained mixture consisting of peat, 
loam, sand, and charcoal in equal parts. It 
needs comparatively little moisture at the root 


Some | save for about two months in summer. 
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FERNS. 
THE LARGER MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS. 
THERE are several noble species of Maiden-hair 
Fern rarely seen in cultivation, yet worthy of 
the best attention. Adiantum princeps (see 
illustration) is indeed a fine species, and one 
easily grown into a fine specimen if given proper 
treatment in a warm greenhouse or stove. 
The illustration shows a plant of A princeps 
growing in a broad pan, about 6 inches deep, 
and this luxuriant mass of graceful fronds re- 
presents the growth of three months only, as 
the plant was cut down to the soil last winter, 
whilst the photo was taken during the month 
of June. The illustration fails to do full jus- 
tice to this fine piece, as the fronds, drooping 
admirably, hide the pan the plant is growing 
in. If the fronds are lifted up into a horizontal 
position the plant has a diameter of just upon 
6 feet. A. princepsis a native of New Grenada. 
Those who like good collections of fine plants 
in their glass-houses should certainly include 
this species, while a few other noble Maiden- 
hairs include A, Farleyense—certainly queen of 





Adiantum 


the family; A. aneitense, A. digitatum, A. for- 
mosum, A, peruvianum, A. trapeziforme, A. 
Veitchianum, and A, velutinum. A. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


NOTES ON CELERY. 
Tue earliest Celery will now be forward enough 
for earthing, and no delay must be allowed after 
this date if properly blanched hearts are wanted 
for salad early in September. There is always 
more or less danger of early Celery becoming 
pipy or bolting, but the tendency to both may | 
be considerably reduced by seeing that the| 
trenches are thoroughly well soaked before soil | 
is placed to the plants ; too much water cannot | 
well be given, but it is easy to give too little. 
Celery is a moisture-loving plant, and when we 
consider that for six weeks at the very least the 
plants are finishing their growth under circum- 
stances that practically place them beyond the 
reach of water, we can readily see how important 
it is to supply them fully while yet we may do so. 
Before applying soil, each plant should have a 
strip of matting tied round near the top; this 
will keep the leaves in position and prevent the 
soil from running into the hearts, and is prefer- 
able to having the plants held together by the} 
hand. Remove all incipient sucker-like growths 
that may be in evidence at the base of each plant, 
and break down finely from the ridges suflicient 
soil to enclose the plants high enough to bury 





than this should not be done at any time while OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


growth is progressing, as the plants are easily 
crippled by a heavy weight of soil being placed 
}round them too soon. In cases where blanched 
| growth is urgently needed and the plants have 
not made the desired progress, or become sufli- 
ciently advanced to bear much soil round them, 
blanching may be assisted without crippling the 
growth by enclosing each plant in a strip of 
| brown paper, tying this into position, but not 
too tightly. I only recommend this, however, 
in special cases, and should not think of serving 
the main crop in the same way unless worms and 
slugs are known to be very troublesome, as, to 
my thinking, no Celery is so sweet as that 
blanched in direct contact with the soil. Should 
there be any doubt as to the plants not having 
had enough water to carry them through, small 
drain-pipes may be inserted here and there along 
the row in an almost upright position and with 
the lower ends at a level with the roots. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN COTTAGE 
GARDENS, 
HavinG regard to the variety found amongst 
hardy flowers, which once planted literally grow 
of themselves in gardens, I have been frequently 
surprised in looking over cottage flower gardens 
in noticing the extreme paucity of these hardy 
things, or if any be seen, they are commonly 
very inferior. In many localities it is the rule 
for the executive of cottage garden societies to 
offer prizes for flower gardens as well as for 
vegetable gardens, and it is made a specially 
prominent feature in the awards that not only 
shall flowers generally be well represented, but 
also that the gardens be so placed that the 
passing public may enjoy their beauty as well as 
the owners. The judging ordinarily takes place 
either in July or August, but the greater portion 
is done in the former month. Being desirous of 
extending hardy plant culture in such gardens, 
so as to ensure a good display from them as well 


Through these water may be given in a fairly 
satisfactory manner, provided the pipes are 
close enough together, but I depend almost 
wholly on giving a thorough soaking immedi- 








| gcowth an upright tendency, which is desirable. 





r} lATTror , y' yO vw ~ \- is 
whatever heart they may have developed ; more 


also from annuals and tender flowers in July, I 
recently visited Messrs. Barr and Sons’ nursery 
at Long Ditton, where opportunity is offered to 
see almost everything of its kind in bloom in 
dae season. Beyond having these hardy 
plants in bloom at the time desired, I also 
thought of their value in the furnishing of cut 
flowers in neat bunches at the local shows, 
where, as a rule, they are too seldom seen, 
and in making a selection was influenced 
in favour of plants that farnished good 
bunching flowers. Of these few are of richer 
colour or more effective growing or cut than is 
the old Lychnis chalcedonica, especially when 
well grown. Then of the bold white Giant 
Daisies undoubtedly the best is Chrysanthemum 
maximum filiferum, as the slit petals give to the 
flowers an airy elegance lacking in others. Of 
single yellow flowers, produced in wondrous 
freedom, the stems being rather tough or woody, 
a charming thing is Anthemis Canary Bird ; 
this is one of the very best yellows found 
amongst hardy plants. A very diverse and pale 
yellow flower is Ginothera Youngi, growing to a 
height of about 2 feet, and furnishing very 
effective border bunches. Somewhat taller, but 
very fine and effective when grown in damp or 
strong soil, is Campanula lactiflora; flowers 
borne in exceeding profusion on branching 
stems, and are of a pretty pale mauve colour, 
A fine white, again, is the well-known Achillea 
ptarmica Snowball, or The Pearl, and gives 
| capital cutting material. Perennial Gaillardias 
in variety may be got readily from seed, but 
the best forms should be obtained from propa- 
gated plants. Very fine is Alstrcemeria auran- 
tiaca, certainly a noble border flower ; and the 
well-known Goat’s-rue or Vetch, Galega oflici- 
earth up enough at one time to keep the supply | nalis compacta, both blue and white, are excel- 
good for a week or ten days, and to follow up| lent. The red form of Achillea Millefolium makes 
the work at such intervals rather than to do a| a capital bunch, and a specially effective cluster 
large quantity at once, as feeding may go on in| is furnished by the well-known Monkshood 
the meanwhile with that left undone. A little | Aconitumbicolor. The flesh-white notheraspe- 
soil, say about 2 inches, may be run in round | ciosa is a beautiful border plant, and not least 
the base of the earliest main-crop plants, as this| pleasing are the Everlasting Peas, the prettiest 
will encourage root action and give the leaf| of which is the pink variety, delicata. 


ately before earthing, 


Finally, itis best only to 





princeps, 


A. D. 





Keep the soil out of the plants, but pack it well 
up to them, as this will hold the leaves in posi- SWEET PEAS 
tion. Water frequently and copiously. J. ‘ 
Fw flowers of the garden are more deservedly 
popular than Sweet Peas, which just now are 
in full beauty. It is not surprising that a 
flower so ready to lend itself to varied con- 
ditions of culture should receive wide attention 
at the hands of hybridisers, and the result is 





Alderman Pea.—This is a 5-feet variety, 
having remarkably fine green pods that fill 
well, It is for exhibition one of the very best. 
I do not know who raised it. Mr. Ward, one | 
of the honoured allotment holders, has grown it ULL 
into very fine form this season. He believes in| that we have now a large number of varieties, 
thin sowing, for having prepared his ground by} each with a distinct name, and differing in 
deep earthing, he dibbled in 100 seeds of the Pea} variety and delicacy of colour, 
into a row 25 feet long, the seed being thus| The culture is so simple that it is hardly 
3 inches apart, The result was, when in full} necessary to dwell upon it. In small gardens 
bearing, a splendid row, the pods hanging as} it is particularly attractive and useful, as when 
thickly as possible, being borne generally in| grown in rows it serves the double purpose of 


pairs. As a rule, growers of Peas sow too] providing flowers and hiding unsightly objects 
thickly. Had this man sown at the usual rate| that are generally to be found in small gardens, 


the plants would have been four times as thick, | A fairly fertile soil, enriched with well-decayed 
but by thin sowing evenly, and by watering| manure, is all that is required to insure success, 
liberally, glso pinching the points out when a| if the seedsare sown thinly and the young plants 
good crop was set, the result was a splendid crop | protected against the devastations of snails by 
of fine pods, and this variety, with others simi-| dustings of soot or lime. To obtain early flowers 
larly treated, earned Mr. Ward a cultural com- | it is a good plan to sow the seeds in small pots, 
mendation from the Royal Horticultural} placing about half-a-dozen in each early in 


Society.—D. ‘March, and start them in the greenhousa, 
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gradually hardening before transplanting to their 
permanent quarters in the garden. 

Some will, perhaps, say that rows of Sweet 
Peas are stiffand formal, and where this method 
is not required for any particular purpose other 
ways of cultivation may be adopted with advan- 
tage. One of these is dotting them about the 
borders in clumps, placing neat sticks round to 
keep them in position. Recently I saw Sweet 
Peas grown in this manner between pyramid 
Pear-trees, which occupied positions on the 
borders on either side of a kitchen garden walk. 
Each clump was of a distinct variety, which 
made them all the more interesting, owing to the 
diversity in character. 

For supplying cut-flowers we have few flowers 
superior to the Sweet Pea, and where the garden 
is small nothing could be more useful to pro- 
vide a few fresh blooms every morning. 

It would be impossible in a limited space to 
enumerate the many distinct varieties of Sweet 
Peas now in cultivation, and, like all other 
flowers subject to hybridisation, the list annually 
lengthens. Anyone wishing to grow distinct 
varieties can obtain a choice selection from any 
nurseryman who makes them a speciality, and 
almost every tint of colour is now represented. 





Mixed border with Starworts, at Bemerton Rectory, Salisbury. 


For decorations Sweet Peas are extremely 
usefal, and the effect got from them is charming 
when judiciously employed. Unfortunately, one 
often sees them crammed into vases, and the 
effect is entirely spoiled. The proper way of 
making the most of the flowers is well displayed 
by the well-known raiser, Mr. H. Eckford, in the 
manner in which he stages them in wide-necked 
glasses. The blooms exhibited by Mr. Eckford 
at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society were delightful. H. 4. 





Dry weather and crops.—There is no 
point in relation to garden culture that it seems 
constantly to have to exalt than is the impor- 
tant one relating to deep winter cultivation of 
the soil. It belongs to the category of ‘old 
stories” so often ridiculed by the thoughtless 
that have to be perpetually repeated and retold. 
Anyone who has seen in hundreds of gardens, 
as I have of late, the surprising difference of 
appearance found in crops grown in shallow and 
in deep-worked soils cannot help preaching to 
the unlearned the exceeding value of winter 
trenching. In relation to Potatoes, for instance, 
in the shallow-worked soil already the tops are 
flat on the ground and fast turning yellow. 








Should rain come soon it may do them more 
harm than good. Where the soil has been 
deeply worked the Potato breadths are still 
fresh and vigorous and making good tuber 
growths ; their condition is in marked contrast 
to the other dried-up breadths. The sameremark 
applies to all other crops. The one soil, especi- 
ally uader summer-heat and drought, literally 
starves the produce, whilst the other keeps it 
firm and luxuriant. Peas and Beans, deep- 
rooting produste, show the difference in a 
striking degree. In good private gardens it is 
so much the rule to break up the soil deeply 
every three or four years that crops in these 
seldom suffer appreciably ; it is, unfortunately, 
very difficult to induce small gardeners to adopt 
such rule. The present season, which has in 
many parts of the courtry so much dried up the 
soil, furnishes ample evidence of the benefit of 
deep workings, or the reverse where it is 
neglected.—A. D. 





THE STARWORTS. 


Very soon the earlier Starworts (Perennial 
Asters) will open their flowers, and then through 
the autumn the well-planted garden will show 


how much is lost by not freely using this delightful 
race. ‘The illustration shows their freedom and 
beauty when planted boldly, each shoot clothed 
with blossom, and if a good selection be planted, 
there is a rich variety of colours from white 
through rose, lavender, and softer mauve to 
deepest purple. As the subject was dealt with 
at length in GARDENING, July LOth, we need not 
further refer to it. 








Hardy plants for dry weather. 
Will you kindly tell me what herbaceous plants 
you could recommend me to grow that would 
stand drought well in the end of July, August, 
September, and October, in Devon? TI find that 
just after Poppies and so forth are over there is 
very little bloom left in the garden, and the 
Herbaceous Phloxes suffer so in heat—the garden 
lying facing south and east—that often they 
do not bloom at all in dry seasons. So I 
should be thankful for any suggestions you could 
give me. I grow Carnations.—Do..y. 


*," “Dolly” will find some of the following 
flowers useful for giving colour to her herbaceous 
border during the late summer and autumn: 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Chelone barbata, Cam- 





From a photograph by Mr, S. Griffin, Salisbury. 





flora and P, Mariesi, Gaillardia grandiflora, 
the White Galega, Rudbeckia Newmani, 
Scabiosa caucasica, and Plumbago  Lar- 
pentz, though, perhaps, the latter is better 
suited to the rockery. The foregoing will, in 
Devon, mostly be in bloom at the end of July, 
and many will remain in flower during August, 
when the White Japanese Anemone Honorine 
Jobert will commence to flower ; and the Peren- 
nial Sunflowers—of which Helianthus letiflorus 
and H, rigidus Miss Mellish are among the best 
—will be brilliant with bloom. Kniphofias, 
better known as Tritomas, the vivid vermilion 
Lobelia cardinalis, and the bright pink L. rosea 
are also telling subjects at this time, while the 
Cactus Dahlias, Tall Evening Primroses ((Hno- 
thera’ Lamarckiana), and Chrysanthemum 
maximum show up well in large clumps, 
and the beautiful Gypsophila paniculata 
and Statice latifolia, though not  particu- 
larly ‘showy from a distance, are ex- 
ceedingly ¥ ornamental when viewed near at 
hand. In September the Sunflowers still con- 
tinue_their reign, and the Michaelmas Daisies 
are at their!best, Aster amellus bessarabicus, 
with large lilac-blue flowers, being one of the 
most decorative ; other good kinds are Harpur- 
Crewe, white; Archer Hind, 
purple-blue; Pluto, dark laven- 
der; Niveus, white; Robert 
Parker, tall, lavender; eri- 
coides, a charming little plant 
with small white Daisy-like 
flowers ; cordifolius elegans, 
light lavender; and puniceus 
pulcherrimus, a handsome and 
profusely - flowering variety 
with nearly white blossoms. 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, with 
its elegant white stars, is a 
striking plant, and in a-hot 
border in Devonshire the Bella- 
donna Lilies would doubtless 
succeed, though they grow best 
when backed by a wall. Two 
other plants that are such late 
bloomers as to be often cut by 
the frost in the colder counties 
before expanding their blooms 
are the purple Stokesia cyanea 
and the large-blossomed Star- 
wort (Aster grandiflorus), whose 
bright purple, golden-centred 
flowers are exceedingly hand- 
some. Colour is also present 
in October in the bright orange- 
red calyces of the Wiuter 
Cherry (Phygelius Alkekengi) 
and the fragrant Iris stylosa. 
The Winter Flag (Schizostylis 
coccinea), as well as the Giant 
Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
altifolius), all commence to 
flower in that month. Of the 
earlier Chrysanthemums there 
might also be a good show. 
Naturally in a very dry and 
sunny border, during a rainless 
summer, a good many of the 
foregoing plants will show 
signs of flagging unless well watered at intervals, 
especially if the soil is permeated with tree- 
roots, which are great robbers of moisture and 
of nutritive elements, 


Galega officinalis alba.— An excellent 
free-flowering border perennial that is capable 
of enduring a good deal of drought with 
impunity. Some capital specimens of it and 
also the type with lilac-blue flowers have been 
flowering for some time with the greatest 
freedom. The white kind is specially suited 
for cutting, as it provides foliage almost equal 
to Fern and quite as graceful and elegant. Both 
kinds should be grown where large supplies of 
cut flowers are required, as they keep up a 
profusion of blossoms for a long period. —T. 

Pratia angulata.—This plant in moist peaty soil is 
now a mass of its pretty pure white blossoms, forming, as 
it were, a perfect campet of bloom. The whole plaat is not 
more than an inch or so high, and might well carpet the 
ground where moisture-loving Lilies and the like are 


grown, or, again, as the groundwork for some of the hardy 
Orchids that flower at this time. 


The large white Bellflower (Campanula 
persicifolia alba grandiflora) is one of the noblest kinds in 
the family, the flowers being large, of the purest white, 
and borne on rather tall, slender stems. We like groups 
of this Bellflower in the flower garden in July. One can 
see this big-flowered Campanula ata distance and enjoy 


panula turbinata, and the Platycodon grandi- | it better than if associated with anything else. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Araucaria bearing cones (John Bailey). 
—Good-sized trees of Araucarias occasionaily 
I remember seeing 
some very fine examples from home-grown trees 
at the Conifer Conference held in the Chiswick 
You need 


bear cones in this country. 


Gardens some six or seven years ago. 
not cut them off, as they will not harm the tree. 


If they come to perfection, sow the seed as soon 
after it is gathered as possible, for if put away 
on shelves it becomes dry and loses its vegeta- 


tive power.—H. 


Pyracantha not flowering (Nomeris). 
—It is not very often that this beautiful berry- 
bearing plant refuses to flower and set its fruit 
We have seen specimens thriving luxu- 
riantly in many positions, and in some cases 
It is not at all 
particular about the quality or the drainage of 
the soil so long as the position is open and 
Like other plants of a similar nature, 
it cannot be expected to bear first-rate crops of 
flowers and fruits unless the wood is thoroughly 
weak 
growths, and thus give the stronger shoots a 


freely. 


under most trying conditions. 


sunny. 


ripened yearly. Thin out the very 


chance of ripening. 





BEES. 


Starting an apiary (G. Builey).—The 
best way to commence Bee-keeping is to pur- 
, or 


chase stocks in the autumn or early spring 
swarms in May if possible. The beginner should 
not, however, attempt to start ona large scale, 
but commence with one or two hives, and as 
knowledge and experience are gained increase 
numbers by purchase or by encouraging swarm- 
ing. for besides a knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples of apiculture, much energy, perseverance, 
and aptness for investigation are necessary in 
order to become a proficient Bee-master. Prac- 
tical notes on the management of Bees are fre- 
queutly appearing in GARDENING, and these 
would prove helpful to you, as they treat upon 
the work necessary in the apiary at the time at 
which they appear. You would obtain much 
valuable information upon the management of 
Bees in movable comb hives from Mr. Cowan’s 
‘* Bee-keeper’s Guide Book ” (1s, 6d.), published 
by Houlston and Sons, Paternoster-square. A 
more elaborate work is ‘‘ Bees and Bee-keeping,” 
in two vols. (16s,), L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, 
London, W.C., who also publishes a practical 
little manual especislly written for beginners, 
called the ‘‘Book of Bee-keeping” (1s.).— 
Dower 





Tortoise for garden (Constant Reader). 
—Kither of the species of small land Tortoise 
would answer your purpose. The land Tortoises 
are hibernating in their habits, and pass a portion 
of the year in a state of lethargy ; having dug a 
hole in the ground for their reception they retire 
from view during November, coming forth again 
in April. When the Tortoise first appears it 
shews very little inclination tow 
grows voracious towards the height of summer, 
[t will obtain its own living in a garden, being 
fond of milky plants, such as Lettuce, Dandelion, 
and Sowthistles. Fresh-water Tortoises can be 
distinguished from land Tortoises by their flat- 
tened form, while the toes are thoroughly 
developed, terminated by long nails, and united 
by intervening webs enabling them to swim with 
great facility. Land Tortoises can usually be 
obtained at the shops of bird-dealers.—G. 8. S. 


Chester Horticultural Fete.—The 
programme of the second annual Chester Horti- 
cultural Show and Féte is now complete, and 
details will be found in our advertising columns. 
The exhibition is fixed for Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 28th and 29th inst. Some idea 
of the comprehensive nature of the prize list 
may be formed from the fact that the substantial 
sum of over £500 is devoted to the awards, and 
keen competition is anticipated from noted ex- 
hibitors all over the country in flowers, plants, 
fruits, honey, etc. Those who wish to avail 
themselves of the special terms for the tickets 
conceded to early purchasers should communi- 
cate with the secretary, Mr. F. A. Walker- 
Jones, Grosvenor Chambers, 6 
Chester. 


urds food, but 
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GARDEN WORK." 


Oonservatory, 


plants bushy and dwarf. 
mulched and the roots kept moist. 


colour better. 
plunged outside. 


Tuberous Begonias should be watered carefully. 


ripen growth. 
will bloom freely in 5-inch pots. 
varieties only. 
together and fertilised artificially 
hair pencil to obtain new varieties. 
useful in winter. 


The same compost will do for Cyclamens. 


to the bushel of compost. 
Calceolarias in cool, shady position in frame. 


6-inch pots, 
Mignonette, and enriched to the extent of one third with 
old cow-manure, mixed with a little leaf-mould. 
bone-meal and old plaster broken up will also be useful. 
tam the soil firmly into the pots. 
cold-frame and shade lightly till the seeds germinate, then 
expose. Five plants in a pot will be ample. 
good variety, but it must be true. 
servatory as often as possible; it makes the house more 
interesting and enables the cultivator to show his best 
plants prominently. 
Stove. 

A crowded house now will result in serious injury to 

many of the best flowering and foliage plants. Where 


possible, Crotons and Dracw#nas should be moved to a 


separate house, where less shade is used, to get the foliage 
well coloured. Shift on young plants for table and room 
decoration. For the most these must be in comparatively 


small pots, 5-inch or 6-inch pots being the size limit for 


table decoration. Suckers may be taken off Pandanus 
Veitchi with some roots attached, and potted now. Five- 
inch pots will be useful during the autumn and winter. 
Well furnished plants of Adiantum elegans or A. Farleyense 
are always useful in small and moderate-sized pots, These 
are two of the most elegant Ferns for table decoration. 
Where Dracznas are used for table decoration it is an 
advantage to have a few seedling Maidenhairs placed on 
the surface of the soil over the roots. They form a 
pleasing contrast to the bright foliage of Dracenas or 
Crotons, and look much better than the common Moss 
usually employed. We have discontinued fires for the 
present, and the water has been run out of the heating 
apparatus and again refilled, ready for use if the weather 
comes cold and wet. With no fires less water is required 
in the atmosphere, and a light shade during the hottest 
part of the day renders the stove a very pleasant house. 
Allamandas will now be flowering freely if the growth was 
made in a light position. 


Vineries. 


Unless the management is on the right lines red-spider 
will be present in vineries and Peach-houses. Strong, hard, 
robust leaves form the best antidote to red-spider, and 
good foliage is always, or nearly always, present on well- 
managed Vines. It means, of course, that the roots are 
well nourished near the surface, that the ventilation has 
been carefully seen to, and that fire heat has been used 
when necessary. At the time of writing the days are 
bright and hot, and fires may be let out altogether till the 
weather changes: but in our variable climate it is never 
wise to lose touch altogether of the heating power. Do 
with as little as possible, but in damp, cold weather it is 
well to have the means of using a little artificial heat in 
vineries. From this onwards Peaches will do without. 
When the red-spider attacks Vines when the Grapes are 
colouring it is more difficult to deal with, because the 
syringe cannot be used, and to sponge all the Vine leaves 
in a large house takes time, and there is the chance of the 
berries being damaged by rubbing. The aim of the Grape 
grower should be to place his berries on the table with the 
bloom stillintact. Red-spider dislikes the fumes of sulphur, 
and in houses subject to this insect in the winter cleaning 
operations the walls should be washed over with lime and 
sulphur, and the rods should be dressed with Gishurst 
Compound, to which more sulphur has been added, and 
enough clay mixed with it to make it adhere. Ripening 
Grapes must have a genial atmosphere always, and enough 
night ventilation to keep them in motion. 


The Second Crop of Figs 

is usually a good one under glass. Rich top-dressings 
will be necessary to enable trees, especially if in pots, to 
carry the crop to perfection. The syringe must be used 
freely till the fruit begins to ripen, and then a drier 
atmosphere must be maintained, as Figs soon go wrong in 
a stuffy atmosphere. For travelling Figs should be 
gathered a little before they are ripe. They travel well in 
shallow boxes containing one layer of fruit packed in Vine 
leaves, a layer of wadding at bottom, and another at the 
top. Paper shavings are best for packing Peaches, and 
wood wool is next to paper shavings for cheapness and 
preventing damage to the fruit. 


Chrysanthemums, 

Now that the pots are getting full of roots weak stimu- 
lants may be given to those plants which need help twice 
a week. Weak soot-water will be useful, varied occasion- 
ally with guano or some other stimulant. Earwigs must 









* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than ts here tndicated with equally good 
reswits. 














Winter-flowering Salvias and Eupatoriums, planted out 
or in pots, should be pinched occasionally to make the 
Those planted out should be 
Genistas are better 
plunged during hot weather, as the roots thereby are kept 
in a more equable condition, and the plants keep their 
Roses in pots for forcing also should be 

Any repotting and pruning required 
can be done when the plants are lifted early in October. 
Very 
often in hot weather either too much or too little water is 
given, and the plants suffer from excess or from dryness. 
When the flowering is over place the plants outside to 
Seedlings raised in heat early in February 
Save seeds from best 
The seed-bearing plants should be placed 
with a camel’s- 
Double Primulas are 
Young, well-rooted plants will now be 
ready for 5-inch pots, and should be grown in a cool-frame, 
lightly shaded. The watering should have careful atten- 
tion. They will grow well in equal parts best loam, and 
peat, and leaf-mould, with an eighth part of sharp sand. 
Old bulbs or 
corms of the latter may have a small quantity of artificial 
manure mixed with the compost, not exceeding a pound 
If not already done sow 
Mignonette 
for autumn bloom should also be sown now in 5-inch or 
The loam should be of the best quality for 





A little 
Stand the pots in a 


Machet is a 
Rearrange the con- 





be hunted for persistently, side shoots removed promptly, 
and the shoots securely tied to the supports. Use the hose 
or syringe every afternoon. 


Window Gardening. 


It ig no use giving manure to weakly, badly-rooted 
plants, but flowering plants, or those approaching the 
flowering stage, will be benefited by the use of one of the 
chemical manures occasionally mixed with water at the 
rate of } oz. to the gallon. Sponge the leaves of Palms and 
Aspidistras once a week, and if any plant requires a larger 
pot the repotting should be done now. Cuttings of most 
things will root now in a shady place. 


Outdoor Garden. 


At the time of writing many flowering plants are 
suffering from drought. Sweet Peas especially are 
dropping their flowers and producing many seed-pods. 
If the pods are picked off, and the plants mulched and 
soaked with water, there will soon be plenty of flowers 
again. The White Everlasting Pea is with us very useful. 
I wonder someone with leisure does not try to get more 
variety of colour in this family. Some of the new Sweet 
Peas are very beautiful; but the number of so-called 
varieties has now become too large. This fate seems to 
overtake all flowers when they become popular. Among 
the flowers which are standing drought well are the Annual 
Chrysanthemums, especially the tricolor section. Roses 
should be liberally dealt with now in the matter of 
nourishment to induce an abundant autumn bloom. 
Summer-flowering Chrysanthemums must have mulch and 
water in dry situations, or the leaves will die. Plants on 
rockery must be watered if the weather keeps dry. A 
mulch of leaf-mould, or Cocoa-nut-fibre, will save watering 
and benefit the plants much. Oarnations and Picotees are 
in good condition for layering now. The dry weather has 
ripened the wood a little, and such “grass” will root 
better than when very soft. Beds of ‘‘Geraniums” are 
very bright. So, also, are Petunias, but the season up 
to the present has been too dry for Begonias, unless 
mulched and watered. Keep down weeds on walks by 
using weed-killers. 


Fruit Garden. 

The most important work just now in the hardy fruit 
department is to pot the Strawberries for forcing, and 
plant the new beds to replace those which are worn out; 
but it is a mistake to keep plantations of Strawberries till 
they are worn out. On most soils three years is about the 
limit; afcer that the fruit gets small, and the fruiting 
capacity of the plants unreliable. In selecting the sorts, 
either for forcing or to plant outside, do not be in a hurry 
to discard old, well-tried sorts for new. The latter may 
not do well in the soil. More than any other fruit 
Strawberries require to be selected to suit the soil. If 
there is any idea of marketing the produce, plant a good 
many early varieties, such as Noble and Royal Sovereign, 
and late sorts, such as British Queen, Waterloo, and Latest; 
of All. There will still be work to do among trained 
fruit-trees. In no case should leading shoots be shortened. 
In the case of wall and espalier trees, tack or tie them in. 
It will be very necessary to mulch and water trees which 
are carrying a good crop of fruit. It will give size and 
finish to the fruit without exhausting the tree. Indoors, 
Peaches are putting on plenty of colour in the bright sun- 
shine, and where the trees are not overloaded the flavour 
also is fine. I have seen many trees overcropped, or, at 
least, what I considered overcropped, anda very few years 
of such work will wear out the trees, even when well 
supported. If enough manurial nourishment is given to 
enable the trees to swell off the fruit it ultimately ends in 
gross growth and canker, or gumming. 


Vegetable Garden, 

The dry weather will in many places have injured the 
Pea crop; but where the land has been deeply worked and 
well manured the Peas are doing well when mulched. It 
is too late to sow Marrow, or, in fact, any other Peas, with 
the view of gathering a crop from them; but if there are 
spare seeds they may be sown up till the end of August 
outside ; after that, in boxes under glass. The young, 
green tops are very good for flavouring soups, etc. 
Dwarf Kidney Beans may be sown if there are the means 
of covering on a frosty night. Canvas or tiffany, 
supported on sticks, will suffice to keep off the early 
autumn frosts. The land for seeds to be sown now should 
be thoroughly moistened. It is useless sowing in the hot, 
dry soil and watering afterwards. ~The watering after 
sowing may be necessary if the drought is prolonged; 
but usually, if the ground is well moistened before sowing, 
and the seed-bed shaded afterwards, the young plants 
coms away strongly. It is time all the Winter Greens 
were planted. Turnips, also, for winter, should be 
sown if they are expected to attain full size. It is not 
much use planting Oelery after this, except for flavouring ; 
but Celery-plants sown outside and planted out now will 
come in very useful in spring, because they will not bolt till 
late inspring. In blanching Celery it is a good plan to 
start with paper wrapped round the bottom. The 
blanching can be going on at the same time the trenches 
are flooded. Earthing up can be done later. 

KE. Hoppay. 





THH OOMING WHEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 2nd.—Sowed a few more Cabbage-seeds of 
Ellam’s Early and Carter’s Heartwell. Sowed Winter 
Spinach and Tripoli Onions, White and Red. Pulled up 
spring-sown Onionsand spread out to ripen. Shallots and 
Garlic removed to store, being thoroughly dried. Out 
various Herbs for drying. Oommenced -giving weak 
stimulants to early-potted Chrysanthemums. Putinafew 
more cuttings of strong tops to flower in small pots. 
Shifted spring-struck Hydrangeas into 5-inch pots. Shifted 
Zonals for winter flowering into 5-inch pots. Some of the 
strongest have pots a size larger. No further shift will be 
given. 

4 August 3rd.—Planted Cucumbers in houses to bear in 
autumn. Sowed Turnips, Lettuce, Endive, Corn Salad, 
and Radishes. Gathered Alexander Peaches on open wall. 
This Peach does better outside than under glass. Sowed 
Red Oabbages, Budded Dwarf Briers. Planted out more 
Strawberries, Thinned young canes of Raspberries where 
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too crowded. Thinned Pears on walls; also Apples on 
Paradise-stocks. 

August 4th.—¥illed a small frame with choice Pansy 
cuttings. Also put in cuttings of variegated ‘ Gera- 
niums” of various kinds, including tricolor, in the 
open air. . Shifted Winter-flowering plants, such as 
Poinsettias, Justicias, Begonias, etc , into larger pots. 
They will remain at present in cool-pit. Sowed Fern 
spores in pans under glass in subdued light. Earthed up 
early Celery. Mulched late Peas with manure, and soaked 
with water. 

August 5th.—Oleared away the last of the old Straw- 
berry plantations. Burnt the rubbish on the land, and 
planted late Broccoli thereon, chiefly Oarter’s Ohampion. 
Put in cuttings of Santolina incana, Euonymus radicang 
variegatus, and Golden Thyme in frame. Planted Endive 
and Lettuce. Drew a little earth up to Leeks with the 





1179—-Lilium Harrisi after flowering (dH. | should be closely examined. Any that show signs of being 
Budge).—Lilium Harrisi does not flower successfully as a| infested should be rejected. This disease is common in 
rule in pots a second season. You might plant them in | some localities, especially where the soil is light. Lime 
the open border and obtain fresh bulbs for pots. should be freely employed at peas ere of ve Red. 
1180—Climbers for verandah (Verandah).— | sprinkling it on the sur ace, a8 wellas digging it in 
Ciematis Jackmani and CO. Flammula, Roses Gloire de Dijon | ground in the spring previous to pleneing. ane plants 
and Félicité Perpetue, Garrya elliptica, Honeysuckles, the | badly infested now will hardly do much good this year. 
Winter-flowering Jasminum nudiflorum, would suit your 1200—China Asters dying (/. G, Oldham).—The 
purpose. Asters are affected at toe iy vee ae poh eer 
3} i ss ‘ ” (Ignorance). — The | Which attacks the inner bark, 80 to speak, penetrating 10 
one “ BND ” phen pr ak Ok a ed eee the roots nearest the stem. It isa disease common to this 
variety. The appearance of the green leaf on the plant is | 20nual in some districts, and one for which there appears 


simply a reversion to its former self, not an uncommon | to be no remedy. Dig the ground in the autumn, exposing 
occurrence it to the air, and add lime freely is all you can do. 


1182—Small fruit (Mrs. R. B.).—The severe frost 1201-Unhealthy leaves on Hucharis 
experienced during the spring is, no doubt, the cause of | (M. A. M. C.).—The disfigured Jeaves are we result of 
hoe. Planted out Cauliflowers. Earthed up Brussels | Your having a scarcity of bush or small fruit, especially if | some defect in culture, such as exposing the plants to too 


Y i ar is situat . Many garde is year are in | Strong sunshine, too much water at the roots, or too little 
at tng eee Cee ee peek gt nag Raeave trea oi eh ae ay cule yeas ace ta or too low a temperature during the winter, accompanied 


:, 4 ati ist , owing, haps, 
August 6th.—Put in cuttings of Fuchsias. Potted on 1183—Carnation-buds “blind” (M. K. P.).—In fotlatective Cyabtaeae eve re core “nuchiels db ane 
Primulas of various kinds, including obconica and various | the absence of specimens we cannot say if the buds will fecaihe ottine for deveral years . 
doubles; are now in cool, shady frames. Put in leaf shag pol IS ; 


still expand properly ; but, as the plants are healthy, we 2 ate 
cuttings of Gloxiniag and variegated Begonias in a cold | should say they would, as it is so unusual for Carnations, 1202—Liquid-manure for Dahlias, ete. (WW. S. 
propagating-frame. Took up all early Potatoes; land F 


when healthy, to fail. Phiilips).—One ounce of sulphate of ammonia to 1 gallon 
wanted for Turnips and other crops. Thinned out the 


1184— . M.).—The | of water, or 2 ounces dissolved bones to 1 gallon water, will 

young wood of pyramid Pears and Apples. ft Mipeniencetiniere eh merece ee make a good stimulant for Dahlias, Zonal “ Geraniums,” 

August 7th.—Put in cuttings of Ageratums and bedding bloom no doubt is the cause of failure in fruitine this year, | 2nd bedding plants generally. One bushel soot, put ina 

Pelargoniums—the former in frames, the Pelargoniums If as you say the plants were from a good stock they should | bag, will suffice for 50 gallons water for three weeks by 

outside. Shifted on young Tree Carnations. Layered | qo well another season. - moving the bag about occasionally in the tub, and adding 
Picotees, and prepared bed for Pink cuttings which are 


; 1185—Cord Plum -t 1 led fresh water as required. 
rooting under hand-lights, Tied Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and yo Ordon) +P um-tree leaves cur Le 1203—Apricots (Newhaven).—It is not unusual for 
other things. Cut dead blooms from Roses and gaye | (J. U. D.).—Have the leaves been infested with black or e of the branches of an apparently healthy A ricot-tree 
Rose-beds a good soaking of liquid-manure. is green-fly? The results warrant this suggestion. Soak | Some o “poner appar ity hee Ae ee 
eae 5 . such shoots in a strong decoction of Tobacco- water and soft- | to die off suddenly. Give the roots abunc ance of water 
Se el 


soap to kill any insects. during dry weather, especially during August and 
RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


September after the fruit is gathered. Too many persons 
1186—Grapes ripening (Vine),—When Grapes are | neglect their fruit-trees entirely directly the fruit is taken 
colouring they need abundance of air both top and bottom | from them. If the soil is lacking in lime, add old mortar 
of the house to insure their ripening well. Are the roots or lime freely, digging it lightly in on the surface, 
Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in : aoa = 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 


in the outside border dry? If 80, the changing in colour et i ris . vee 
ye eee Soecunted fort Osbe We do’ hot haowrthetrue papa ane 
; i , q 1187—Madonna Lily flower-buds dead (J. in the manufacture of patent artificial-manures, but fish is 
Fon Hf Ppa eat at Brie Sor eythane yy Eckford).—The bloom-buds of Madonna Lily show the] one of the chief inet edienits of the guano you inquire 
Pete: aA 37° 6 ie a he t her : rde “x pd regular disease which this plant suffers from, which is] about. It isa good manure for all plants, and now that 
Gonat tec: , beige meee hada te 26 tater ce, amy ditticult to account for. Nothing but replanting directly the manufacturers have succeeded in killing the tiny 
The aus i hithe te are foide vat in | lowering is past seems todo any good. maggot so liable to appear from its use, there are no pot 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 1188—Soil to pot Cyclamens in (E£. J. W.)—A | plants it is not suited for, while its effect is lasting. 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each | Compost of two parts fibrous loam, one leaf-mould, halfa|  4205—Wines unsatisfactory (V. S.).—From the 
should be on & separate piece of paper. Unanswered | Part of dried cow-dung, and sufficient coarse white sand to appearance of the berries received we should say the treat- 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should beas | Make the whole porous should grow good Oyclamens if all | ment of the Vines is not satisfactory. The berries appear to 
wn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent fo press some | Other cultural details are of the right kind. have been scalded by getting the house too hot and 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 1189—Laying down lawn (I. Lewis).—tf the | moisture-laden before giving air. The sun, coming out 
tn the issue immediately Following the receipt of their | lawn is required for immediate use it must be made with | suddenly, scorched the berries. The bunches being the 
communication. turf. October and November are the best months for laying | worst at the top of the house points strongly to this being 
: : it. If turf is difficult to obtain, and the lawn is not the cause. The house-sewage may contain something too 
sacl CS ee rig ata ae rip f Fecacclgs poker required fora year, seed ‘sown in April would grow into strong for the roots. " 
J 4 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed | 00d turf. 1206—Value of old compost ( Ignoramus).—The 
agaunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 1190—Black deposit on Myrtle (Mercy ).—The | old compost named would be useful to add to other soil 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and | leaves are covered with the excrement from aphides and | for Pansies, especially if the natural soil is heavy and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seck assist- mealy-bug. Thoroughly wash the plants with soft-soap- | retentive. We do not advise you to employ this compost 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 injinitely | water, dissolving 4 lb. Soft-soap in 6 gallons tepid water. alone, even in light sandy soil. Dig the natural soil 
that several answers to the same question mau often be Vigorously syringe the plants with it every other day |18 inches deep, adding half-decayed horse-dung freely. 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ig gained. Corres: 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 


until they are clean. The beds should not be raised, except the soil is heavy and 
1191—Diseased Tomatoes (A. @. B.).—The Tomato | inclined to be wet. Horn-shavings sprinkled over the soil 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 
Importantto Querists.—Correspondents must look 


fruit is attacked by Cladosporium Lycopersicum, commonly | 4nd dug in are beneficial. 
known as black spot. The plants should be kept in perfect 1207—Mauve Tufted Pansies (Hutton).—The 
health, freely helped with stimulative food. Keep the | mauve Tufted Pansy to which you refer is William Niel. 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, | house rather on the dry side atmospherically, and remove This is described as pale rose or rosy-mauve. It has been 
as some require longer answers than others and are put all affected fruits—burning them. in cultivation for some years and is a popular sort for 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries wre received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them 
































































1192 — Diplacus glutinosus cuttings un-| garden decoration. The habit of growth is fairly good, 

healthy (H. Budge).—Young plants of Diplacus do not | 2!though | not so pretty as many of the newer sorts. The 

often die in the way you name if the treatment has been | Constitution is robust, the flowers of medium size and 

correct, although irregularity in applying water to the | freely produced. This variety may be purchased at from 

roots will quickly make the leaves turn quite yellow, and | 10s. to 12s, per hundred plants. 

80 will a persistent use of chalk water. 1208—Strawberry runners (T. B )—Strawberry 
1193—Culture of Pampas Grass (A. G. H.),— | runners ought to be prepared at once. For pots in the 

Trench and well manure the soil and supply water freely | greenhouse lay them in small pots in rich soil in the rows 

during dry weather are all the cultural details necessary to | 19 the open, plunging the pots and Keeping them well 

grow Pampas Grass. The middle of March is a good time | Supplied with water. For open growth fork up the soil 

to plant. Three years ago many plants were so crippled | Uader the runner, and fasten it down on the loose soil | 

by frost that they have hardly yet recovered. with a small stone ora peg to make the runner firm, when 
. 9 1 ; , = 5 if will emit roots, and be in good condition for planting. | 
119i—Black Hamburgh Grapes unsatis- Sir J. Paxton and Royal Sovereign are good sorts, 


factory (C. 7. Pasmore).—The berries marked No. 1 ; : 
show distinct traces of being scalded by the sun when the} 1209—Zonal Pelargoniums flowering (Devon). 


Vines were dry at the roots. Have you kept them wel) | —Some varieties ot Zonal eon neg are were a Nhe 
supplied with water? No.2 are “ shanked,” caused either as ae Gare Paine Ogee g Bae to grhtehderee bre 
by overcropping or drought at the roots, Examine the soil ee TO ke ido Sh Fe cee RUE 
18 inches deep. If dry, give a thorough Soaking with clear | Probably, in ‘ Devon’s case, an outcome of the dressing 
water. of guano he mentions. When making strong growth such 
y i : vigour goes to the formation of wood ; but when flowers 
1195 _Insects on Cucumber leaves (Amateur ’. | have commenced to set any excess is customarily expressed 
—Fumigate the Cucumber-house on three successive nights through the blossoms, and occasionaily in the undesirable 
with Tobacco-smoke, thoroughly Syringing the plants next manner mentioned by “ Devon.”—S, W. F. 
morning afcer fumigating. Be sure the leaves are “ni 
thoroughly dry each night before fumigating. Out away 1210—Pruning Clematis (4 bbey ).—The double 
all useless leaves and encourage the plants to make new | white Clematis is perhaps one of the lanuginosa or Florida 
growth. sectlons—certainly not Jackmani alba, which is single 
11983—Vine-leaves unsatisfactory CM. Gye flowered. It would be useless to hazard 4 name, not seeing 
The Vine-leaves are infested with thrips, a pest common | the flower. It is difficult to induce growth to push from 
enough in vineries where plants are also grown that are| the base of the plants other than the Jackmani section 
addicted to this insect. _ Azaleas and some Ferns are the cops tah ght eign poet pa reealh atte Se 
worst of a!l plants for this insect. Fumigate the vinery on Baas ie We pats “additional Shaaic Both of the 
three successive nights with Tobacco-smoke, and remove eater first : 1 sae Ds bi little tho 
any plant so infested. Rie ee ae si 1tt Sins ie 
97 — Torte = 1211—Growing nes (4 #eader).—The spur anc 
ao aecied withthe acs Cadonportn Freopeee | the long Tea estar eS ete The spe an 
Generally it seeds freely, and comes up in any odd corner. commonly known as black-spot. This diciee attacks all | Principal methods. The former is undoubtedly i pene 
1175—Potatoes sickly (7. Cooke).—The Potatoes | varieties and under any method of culture. Up to the oe aac bari ag A atte nee ie ad a 
are attacked with some form of fungoid growth which you present no remedy has been found to prevent its eee < et the meantime layin yin another rod to take 
<etes endeavour to eradicate by burning all such inception. Burn all affected fruit and keep the plants ins plage ‘ot ihewone anivvdally veribval The spur system 
portions. healthy is the only advice we can give. “se eae ei a ; hi i Seeks 
"6 a : ee ot growing Grapes is that best to follow. The rods should 
1176 —Otfsets of Auriculas (A. Budge).— Offsets 1198—Pear-tress in tubs not fruiting | be 3 feet apart, and the spurs 1 foot apart on each side, or 
from Auriculas may be put in pots in a frame with success, (J. U. D.) —If the tubs are full of healthy roots, as we sns- | as near that measurementas possible. Varieties of Grapes 
I: is too late to divide and replant those in the border. pect they are, place the treesin larger ones. If not, remove like Black Hamburgh should have a clear space of 15 inches 
They would not be established in time. the loose soil at the top, and replace it with half.de cayed | at least from the leaves to the glass—stronger-growing 
ae leaves diseased (lgnorance),— “eet horse-manure in equal parts, adding to each two sorts, 17 incheg. 
The Salsafy leaves are affected with a fungoid attack, | handfuls of bone-meal Keep the trees well suppiied with 212 104 
5 1212—Antirrhinums withering a Devon). 
caused by the unfavourable weather. Nothing but rain | water. Perbaps the frost caught the Pear-blooms. —Antirrhinums often perish in the winter, Beau inie be ‘ 
can Improve the crop for this year. 1199—Cauliflowers sickly (J. 4H. C.).—The | very mild one. Last winter the excessive damp ex- 
1178—Rose unsatis factory (J. Fickford).— | plants are infested with Anbury, a disease common to the perienced perhaps increased the mortality. Plants moved 
Perhaps the frost checked the growth of the Rose. Have | Brassica family. The infection appears on the stem in the | in the autumn are naturally less able to stand vicissitudes 
the suckers from the stock on which it is growing been | form of a gall or wort, inside of which i3 a small, white] of temperature and atmospheric cond i118 than those 
allowed to grow and impoverish the Rosa? maggot, the larva of a weevil. The plants, when put out, ! that have grown from seeds in the same spet, which often 





1168—Pelargonium King of Denmark.—In 
GARDENING, July 17th, Pelargonium King of Denmark is 
mentioned. Oan you inform me where [ can procure a 
plant or cuttings of it ?—E, Austin. 

1169—Snowdrops for New Zealand.—I wish to 
send to New Zealand some bulbs ot Snowdrops, etc. Will 
you kindly advise me how to prepare them to render the 
change of seasons as little hurtful ag possible, and also the 
best manner of packing them?—N, Z,. 

1170—Raising the Lyre-flower from seed.— 
I have a quantity of seed, saved this summer, from 
Dielytra spectabilis. Some have been sown in a pot, but 
show no signs of germination. When should it be sown, 
and under what conditions ?—A. L. S. 


oo ee Sei 

To the following queries brief replies are given, 

but readers are invited to give further answers 

should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1171—Stephanotis fruiting (M. Lewis).—It is not 
unusual to see Stephanotis fruiting. 

1172—Cutting leaf tips of Fan Palm (Countess). 
—Cut off close to the sreen part of the leaf the dead por- 
tions of the Palm Latania. 

1173—Fir-trea oil (Countess).—Half-pint Fir-tree 
oil to 4 gallons water will kill green and black-fly. For 
mealy-bug and scale use 4 pint to 6 quarts water. 

1174—Name of Spinach (A. N., Belfast) —The 
Spinach is the Giant White Orache or Mountain variety. 
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pull through unharmed, when shifted plants perish. 
“Devon” need not think himself particularly un- 
fortunate in losing his Antirrhinums, as from his own 
showing he has preserved a certain amount, which have 
been fine. I know Devonshire gardens where all the 
Antirrhinums in the open perished during the last winter. 
Good strains of Antirrhinums should always be propagated 
by autumn-struck cuttings, which should be wintered in a 
cold-frame, and form excellent plants by the ensuing 
summer.—S. W. F. 


1213—Treatment of Clematises (Caldwell).— 
Please send us a few flowers. Olematises vary so much, 
and each section needs special pruning. 


1214—Watering Begonias (M. E. W.).—Begonias 
certainly enjoy a good watering where the compost is of a 
dry nature; but you can overdo it. Give a thorough 
soaking once a fortnight, unless a good shower intervenes. 


1215 Peat-Moss-litter for Roses (M. H. W.).— 
Yes ; peat-Moss-litter, when used for bedding down stock 
or horses, makesan excellent mulch for Roses. It is short, 
easily worked among the plants, and retains far more of 
the moisture and ammonia than straw or other litter. 


1216—Cucumbers bitter (W. D. Amateur).—We 
cannot give you any definite reason for this. It often 
happens that a later batch of fruit, and even several 
upon the same plant at a time when others are bitter, will 
be quite free from this taint. 


1217—Destroying Yarrow (Yarrow). —If you 
remove the crown of the roots of the Yarrow that will be 
sufficient; but Dandelion and Plantain simply produce 
more headg, unless thoroughly scooped out. We can add 
no more to our last notes. When the lawn is allowed to 
get so bad itis a great trouble. 


1218—Gloire de Dijon Rose, treatment of 
(Caldwell ).—It is quite possible you are overfeeding your 
Rose, or giving it soapy-water that is far too strong. In 
moderation, such is useful ; but many washing soaps and 
sodas are far from suitable for Roses. Thin out the worst 
wood and try to secure more of a healthier character. 


1219—Lilac-trees growing slowly (Caldwell).— 
If your soil is very light, apply a little stiff manure ; if 
heavy, give stable-dung. It is well to root out a few of 
the suckers, where very numerous. I'ar too many Lilacs 
are grafted upon the common and weedy - growing 
species, and these frequently fail, throwing out a quantity 
of suckers, as you describe. 


1220 Asters dying (J. Craig).—You afford us no 
information of your treatment, so that we ean only guess 
at the cause, and this is probably overhead watering when 
the sun is hot upon them The spec mens sent seem to 
have commenced decaying or ‘‘scalding” in the centre, 
where moisture was retained longest, and consequently 
the crowns became more or Jess parboiled by the sun’s 
rays. 


1221—Spireea arizefolia (An Amateur) is the name 
of the specimen submitted. It belongs to the shrubby 
section and is readily propagated by cuttings of half- 
ripened wood, taken off now or any time until the middle 
or end of September. Outtings may be of various lengths 
and inserted in light sandy soil and placed in a close case 
and kept in a gentle heat for a time. If this is not avail- 
able, a cold-frams will answer the purpose very well, so 
long as it is kept quite close and the cuttings protected 
from the sun until roots have emitted. When rooted, 
harden off, and in spring plant out in the open ground. 
This lovely Spirea delights in a cool, moist soil and 
exposed position. 


1222—Planting border (Crosspatch).—No doubt 
the roots of the hedge run across the border, thus 
extracting all moisture and nourishment from the soil. 
Treach the border in October deeply and to within 3 feet 
of tke hedge, cutting off all roots met with there. If you 
go nearer the hedge you may injure that by interfering 
too much with the roots. As trenching proceeds, add 
maaure freely within one foot of the surface ; it is useless 
burying it deeper. Keep the surface soil still on the top, 
or you will find some difficulty in getting that from the 
bottom into a workable condition. Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Erigeron speciosus superbus, Rudbeckia 
speciosa, Achillea Ptarmica fi.-pl., Michaelmas Daisies, 
Chelone barbatum, Campanula persicifolia, Harpalium 
rigidum, Herbaceous Phloxes, Larkspurs, and Perennial 
Sunflowers will do well. You will see in replies to other 
queries other suitable plants, too. Watch for reply to 
** Double Border.” 


1223—Forced Nectarines cracking and 
shrivelling.—Why do forced Nectarines crack and 
shrivel?—E. A. R, 

*.* Seme varieties of Nectarines have a bad habit of 
cracking the fruit. Victoria is one of the worst in this 
respect. Pine-apple not only cracks a little, but shrivels 
very much tf means are not taken to prevent it. Shading 
the glass from bright sun is the best preventive when the 
fruit approaches the ripening stage. Abundance of water 
while the fruit is swelling is also necessary. 

1224—W hite Lily stems.—Should the flower-stalks 
of Lilium candidum be cut off as soon as out of flower, or 
left standing 7—M. B. H. 


*.* Remove the dead blossoms of the Lily and allow the 
stalks to die down naturally. 


1225—Solanum (Weatheril’s). —What is the treat- 
ment of Solanums (Weatheril’s) which are now in boxes 
out in the open? Will they bloom this winter ?— 
INQUIRER. 

*,* You do not say how old, or in what stage your plants 
are ; but we would suggest you pot them up into a light 
and rich compost, and afford ordinary greenhouse treat- 


ment, when they will probably flower during late winter 
and early spring. 


1226—Increasing Strawberries.—I have some 
Strawberry-plants one year old, and am anxious to increase 


them. Please tell me which runner I should peg down, or 
does it matter ?—J. Nasu. 


«* Vigorous-growing Strawberry-plants usually send 
out many runners. The strongest runners produce three 
and sometimes more plants. <Any, or all, may be pegged 
down if you require all you can get. If not, the strongest 
should be chosen. Fork up the soil, and fasten the runners 


to it by pegs or stones laid iust behind 
runner, Water freely. oN eee 


1227—Destroying wild Convolvulus.—Would 
you kindly inform me in your valuable paper how I can 
destroy the wild Convolvulus which runs wild in my 
garden? Iam continually digging it up, but cannot get 
rid of it —Very Mucit’ AMATEUR 

* * There is absolutely no way except by persistent up- 
rooting, and the constant hoeing off of the tops at all times 
when lifting the roots cannot be practised. It is one of 
the very worst weeds we have. 


12283—Damson-trees not bearing.—How shall I 
treat Damson-trees which seem to have gone out of bearing 
for two years? They used to have a fair crop. Ours ig a 
clay soil —ALLAMANDER, 


** The absence of fruit is no doubt owing to Frost, 
aggravated, perhaps, by the trees being so badly infested 
with green-jly, as they were generally last year during the 
hot and dry weather. Give the trees several soakings with 
liquid-manure both summer and winter. 


1229—Tarring Rhubarb-house.—I have made a 
Rhubarb-house of what was an open shed. Would gas-tar 
applied now to preserve boards be injurious to next 
winter’s forcing? The crop would not touch the tarred 
boards. Boiler and piping are used.—ADAM. 


* * Tar would be injurious. 


1230 Lily of Valley in tub.—I have a single plant 
of Lily of the Valley in a tub. This had a very fine spike 
of flowers, which have fertilised, and the seed looks at 
present as ifit would ripen. Please say how I should treat 
the seed? The other occupant of the tub is a Fern 
(British).—OMEGA PI. 


x» Lily of the Valley from seed is not to be depended 
upon to give good results in the same way as plants from 
a good stock. When ripe, sow the seed in sandy soil ina 
cold-frame of a sunny spot out-of-doors. 

1231—Best Kidney Potatoes for exhibition. 
—What are the best Kidney Potatoes for exhibition first 
week in July, and the best round ones, the time to sow, 
and best manure to use 7—IGNORAMUS. 

*,* Ringleader, Early Puritan, Sutton’s Seedling, and 
Supreme are good varieties of Kidney Potatoes. The best 
round varieties are Windsor Castleand Triumph. Half- 
decayed horse-manure, dug in in the autumn, will give 
satisfaction. 

1232—Tomatoes.—I am trying to grow Tomatoes. 
My plants are 4 feet to 5 feet high, with plenty of blossome, 
which have little fruit. The bloom falls off, sometimes 
leaving an abortive fruit, sometimes nothing, and some- 
times breaks off at thestem. I enclose two specimens. I 
keep the plants well watered, and apply diluted manure 
(cow-dung) twice a week. There are few or no insects in 
the cool greenhouse to fertilise. If it is necessary to do 
this by hand how can I distinguish between the male and 
female blossoms ?7—J. A. J. 


** Cease giving liquid-manure to the plants until 
quantities of fruit ware set, and keep them also rather on the 
dry side. Then you will have no difficulty in getting the 
bloom fertilised. Shake the bunches of flower once at mid- 
duy to disperse the pollen. This will aid fertilisation. 


1233—Caleceolarias dying.—Each year I lose 
nearly one half of my Calceolarias. They go off by the 
score—strong, healthy plants full of bloom. I cannot find 
anything at the roots—in fact, I am convinced the fault is 
not at the roots, but more in nature of a sunstroke or a 
disease. I have never had the same thing happen at other 
places. I wonder have other readers experienced the same 
trouble? If there isa preventive measure known kindly 
answer through your paper. The soil, I may add, is 
inclined to be stiff ; but they grow in beds where the soil is 
light. It would bea great satisfaction to know if it could 
be prevented.—FISHERMAN’S BASKET. 


* * From timeimmemorial Calceolarias have been in the 
habit of dying off suddenly in some gardens. There is no 
known remedy beyond getting a stock of plants from a 
garden where they are not diseased. Allowing the roots to 
become dry in any stage of growth tends to accelerate the 
disease. 


1234—Genistas and Paris Daisies.—I have had 
both these plants outside in pots for a month or two, and 
want to know when I ought to cut them back and repot? 
Your advice will much oblige. The bloom has been over 
on both some time.—WATCHFUL, 


*.* Prune back Genista and Paris Daisy at once down 
to within / inches of the base. Repot when the new shoots 
are an inch or so long. 


1235—Gladiolus The Bride.—I have grown a 
quantity of Gladiolus The Bride in a cold-house this 
spring. How shall I treat the plants so as to grow them 
in the same way for next spring 7—H. 


*,* Dry of the crowns gradually by withholding water 
at the roots. When the leaves have died down and the 
stems turned brown, shake the corms out of the soil. Cut 
away the stems, and store them in paper bags in a dry 
room until potting time comes again. 


1236 Peach stone decaying.—What is the reason 
of the stone of the enclosed Peach decaying, the crop of 
the trees being very light, and the border well watered ?— 
No NAME. 


*.* Owing to the cold winds and frost of mid-March 
the flowers did not set so well as they should. Following 
this, we had severe chills during the middle of May, and it 
is a general complaint that wall fruit is a failure this 
season. Unkind weather in spring is the sole cause of 
your disappointment, and most of the fruit will fall. 


1237—Globe Artichokes poor.—I shall be obliged 
if you can give me any reason for my Globe Artichokes 
being unsatisfactory both this year and last. Last year 
we put it down to the drought, but that reason does not 
apply this year. The plants are grown from seed on a 
clay soil. They grow to a considerable height, 6 feet or 
7 feet or more, and there are plenty of Artichokes, and of 
fair size, but with little on them and very little choke. 
The Artichokes we found growing in the same garden were 
very much better, but were killed by the severe winter of 
three years ago. I enclose two leaves. Ought they to be 
ce or can you give me any reason for their failure? 

*,* Globe Artichokes should be grown from plants 
obtained by dividing the roots of a good strain. Plants 
raised from seed are very rarely of any use. Discard 
yours and obtain a pure stock. 





1238—Plants for window-box. — Would you 
kindly inform me of the best plants for putting into a 
window-box at this time of the year ?—VioLer O. CULL. 


*.* Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Nasturtiums, 
Marguerites, Fuchsias, and Begonias make a very quick 
show, and would probably please as well as any. You do 
not say what colours would be preferred, but a variety can 
be had from either of the above. 


1239—Stephanotis fruiting.—I have a plant of 
Stephanotis that has a fruit upon it. It has not bloomed 
yet, as it is growing in a house where little heat is used 
beyond keeping out frost, but we get a great amount of 
sunshine in the Vale of Evesham. Will you kindly say 
through your columns if it is a usual thing for this plant 
to fruit in England? Also, if the fruit is edible? I have 
been gardening for twenty-five years, but never knew a 
Streptocarpus to fruit before.—W. J. 5. 


** It is not at all unusual for the Stephanotis to frit; 
but your plant cannot have done so without bearing a 
flower. It is not an edible fruit. Your plant will, we 
fear, not be very successful without more heat than you 
mention. 


1240—Grapes shanking.—A good many of the 
berries on my Lady Downes Vines are shanking at the 
point of colouring. Will you please tell me the reason of 
this in your paper? Foster’s Seedling, Black Hamburgh, 
and Black Alicante in the same house are all right, —ALK¢. 


*,* Are the berries shanking or are they scalded ? In 
the former they shrivel at the stalk, in the latter vt is the 
skin of the berries that suffers. The former is due to 
overcropping, the latter to insuficient ventilation in the 
morning when the sun strikes the house ; the moisture 
settling on the cold skin of the berries causes them to 
scald. 


1241-Salpiglossis dying.—I lose half my Salpi- 
glossis plants by the ravages of insects or slugs? The 
leaves turn yellow, marked as by the tracings of the Celery- 
grub, and droop, the root then withers, but I can find no 
slugs at work. I shall be very grateful for information 
and advice on the subject? The soil is light, over gravel, 
in dry weather gets hard, and requires constant forking.— 
HA. 


** In unsuitable soil like yours Salpiglossis die op 
prematurely. Very often the cause is wireworm in the 
stem, which cannot be seen unless closely examined, 
Sprinkle soot over the surface, fork it in lightly, spread some 
half rotted horse-dung 2 inches thick on the surface, and 
give a thorough soaking with clear water. 


1242-Sulphate of ammonia.—Is this good for 
mulching Roses, also Celery, and in what proportion 
should it be used ?—REGULAR SUBSCRIBER. 


*,* Sulphate of ammonia is good for any flower or 
vegetable used sparingly. During dry weather soak the 
soil with clear water, then sprinkle the sulphate on the 
surface at the rate of an ounce to a square yard. Give 
another good soaking with clean water to wash in the 
ammonia. 


1243—Rhus succedanea.—I have a plant of this in 
avery small pot. Please say what sort of soil it requires, 
and general treatment? I am trying it as a room plant. 
We have no gas, and it has exceedingly pretty foliage.— 
OMEGA PI. 


*,* Rhus succedanea is @ greenhouse evergreen, com- 
monly known as the Japanese Waa-tree. Give the plant 
a shift into a 10-inch pot, using sandy soil in which there 
is some peat. Stand the plant out-of-doors in a sheltered 
place, yet full in the sun. At no time should the roots be 
dry, or the leaves will turn yellow. Remove it to the room 
at the end of September. 


1244—Treatment of Violets.—My Violets were 
not attended to in April, and they are now large and full 
of foliage. Iam in the habit of giving them a shift every 
year, but it is now so late that I hope you will say what 
I ought to do? They are grown in the open, and are 
Ozar, Marie Louise, and Neapolitan.—GARRYOWEN. 

*.* Out away some of the plants where especially thick, 
thus giving more space to those remaining, enabling them 
to mature their growth better. 


1245—Violets for winter flowering.—Will you 
kindly give me advice about my Violets for winter bloom- 
ing? They are just beginning to put out side shoots or 
runners. Should I keep these pinched back, or let them 
grow, and then pinch them back to three leaves later on, 
as I want to put them into frame in September? Should 
I keep them well pinched back till then, and then let them 
grow on for runners next season? If I have to pull away 
all runners please tell me how long I have to continue to 
do so ?—G. I. 


** If the plants have strong crowns pinch off all the 
runners as fast as they grow to concentrate the whole 
energy of the plant into the crowns. If they are weak, 
allow two or three runners to grow from each plant, which 
will increase the number of blossoms during the winter, 


1246—Propagating-house —I have a propagating- 
house with a 3-feet 9 bed, heated underneath by three 
rows of 4-inch pipe. I made a bed of leaves and manure ia 
the early part of the season, placing the same ona trellis, 
about 3 inches between each cross-piece, and about 
6 inches from the pipes, leaving about a foot or more of a 
bed. Now, even when the pipes were quite hot, nearly at 
boiling point, scarcely any heat came through after the 
natural heat of the bed had subsided. I have thought of 
using tan or Cocoa-nut-fibre, placing it around the pipes, 
and filling up about from 6 inches to a foot thick ; but, 
again, there is the possibility of it being too dry unless I 
could keep it sufficiently moist. But, having no experience 
in tan or fibre, I scarcely know which to use next season. 
Having about three months’ work of propagation when 
the bed fails, it stops all progress. I should feel glad of 
an answer in your valuable paper of the most efficient 
means to make a lasting bed ?—PROPAGATING, 

** If the water circulates regularly and well you ought 
to have no trouble in getting regular bottom-heat for 
propagating purposes. Fill up the space about the pipes 
with broken bricks or stones, packing them as hollow as 
possible, through which the heat will ascend. Cover the 
bricks with Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse, 1 foot thick, increasing 
it or otherwise as necessity arises regarding the heat. This 
material is quite good for plunging, as it retains moisture 
and warmth, 
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1247—Carnation Old Clove.—I enclose a few | burnt soil and manure. Most plants seem to grow on the LAW. 
Carnation leaves (Old Clove), which although the plants | border, but in hot weather the soil becomes so hard and 


dry it is impossible to work it, and when wet it is equally 
impossible to work. Would it be a good thing to put a 
layer of stable-manure made with Moss-litter all over the 
border, and dig in in the spring, or what would you 
recommend? Is Moss-litter-manure good for gardening? 
How long ought turf to be laid up before used for potting 
purposes, and should it be mixed with anything else? I 
have a heap of road-scrapings and the cleaning-out of road 
ditch, mixed with lime in spring. When can I use this, 
and what is it best for ?—Sumprr. 

*,* Lightly fork over the border and mulch the surface 
2 inches thick with the heap of road-serapings and lime 
you have. The mulching will prevent the moisture 
escaping, and will gradually work down among the soil, 
enriching the border gradually. Stable-manure made 
From Moss-litter will do well as a mulch. It must first be 
thrown into a heap to enable it to ferment and thus throw 
off the gases which are injurious to plant growth. Turf 
for potting should lie until the Grass has decayed, then it 
is ready for use. 


1258—Winter Cherry flowers falling.—WwWill 
you kindly tell me through GARDENING the reason of the 
bloom falling from my Winter Cherry? The plant looks 
healthy, but the flower-stalks turn yellow, and the bloom 
falls off. Do they require much water ?—WILTs, 

*,* There are two or three plants called. Winter Cherry, 
and they differ widely in habit and requirements. If you 
will kindly send us a portion of yours, and say what 
temperature and water supply are given, we can answer 
to better service. 


are otherwise healthy have turned dark brown. Oan you 
kindly through your valuable paper tell me the cause and 
remedy ?—CONSERVATOR 

*.* The leaves are infested with the well-known disease 
common to this variety of Clove. There is no remedy 
beyond burning all affected leaves directly they appear. 


1248—Night soil.—I have some of the above well 
decayed in loam. What quantity should Lapply to a small 
garden, and is it a valuable manure ?—PEeRPLEXED, 

*,* Dig in the night soil and loam for any strong 
growing vegetable crop like any of the Brassica type. For 
Roses it is a valuable manure, forking it in about the roots 
in March. Use whout half the quantity you would of 
farmyard manure. 


1249—Stem-roots on Vine —My Vine, which is full 
of fruit, is this year throwing small roots from nearly every 
stem, but more especially the older ones. What is the 
ae of this, and is it harmful to the Vine?—P. B. 
TORIEY, 


*,* Excess of moisture in the atmosphere of the vinery 
ts said to be the cause of air-roots, as they are called, 
coming from the Vine stems. They do no harm whatever, 
and should be out off at pruning time. As the Grapes 
ripen the roots will shrivel up through lack of moisture. 


1250—Grapes unsatisfactory.—Will you explain 
to me the reason of my Grapes going off the same as those 
sent? The treatment I have given them is to syringe 
them about three-thirty in the afternoon, damp down and 
close up. I grow plantsin the same house.—A ConsTANT 
READER. 


*,* Hauvess of moisture in the atmosphere when the sun 
strikes upon the house in the morning is the cause of the 
berries being scalded as those sent are. The Vines ought 
not to be syringed after the berries are the size of those 
recetved. Leav2 a chink of air on the house all night, and 
ventilate early in the morning, s9 as to have the surface of 
the berries dry before the sun strikes them in the morning. 
We presume the roots are not suffering for want of water ? 

1251—Vine berries diseased.—Kindly give me 
some information on the enctosed Vine berries, as the stalk 
goes as well as the berries? The border is inside and out, 
well watered.—Anxiovus. 

*.* There is evidently something very wrong in your 


Greenhouse erected by both Jand.- 
lord and tenant.—Two years ago 1 com- 
menced to erect a lean-to greenhouse at the back 
of my shop. My landlord not only gave me per- 
mission, but also supplied me with bricks for the 
building, and I received permission from an 
adjoining property owner to secure the building 
to his wall. My shop has been sold and I am 
intending to remove the business. Can I take 
down this greenhouse and remove it also? Iam 
told I cannot, and I may say I never finished the 
greenhouse because the situation is a bad one, 
facing north-east and surrounded by other build 
ings. —ConsTAnt READER. 

*, [think this greenhouse cannot be removed, 
for the landlord found part of the materials. If 
the situation is so faulty, perhaps your landlord 
will not object to the removal, and if you were to 
takeit quietly down at once he might not trouble. 
But if you wait until you give or receive notice 
to quit he will probably interfere. Yousay you 
are ‘‘in the trade,” but, remember, a mere shop 
is not within the Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 
tion Act unless, indeed, it is in or on a market 
garden.—K. C. T. 


The right to train trees on the wall 
of another.—One side of my garden is 
bounded by a wall which does not belong to me, 
but on which I have trained a number of fruit- 
trees. Kindly tell me if by long continuance I 
can claim the right to use the wall, and, if so, 
in how many years such a right would be gained ? 
—(QUINCE. 

*,” Ido not think such a right can be gained 
by any number of years’ use. You could not 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We should be glad tf readers would remember that we 
do not answer x poi by post, and that we cannct under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Newhaven.—A book upon Roses can hardly be well up to 
date as regards varieties. ‘“‘ Book about Roses,” by Dean 
Hole, can be obtained from most nurserymen at 2s. 91., 
post free. Our columnsare frequently occupied by season- 
able Rose matter.—4A. M.—‘ The Carnation Manual,” 
post free, 23. 94., would suit you. It can be got from 
Messrs. Cassell and Co., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate-hil), 


treatment. But from the vagueness of your note we can | London —Inquirer.—The name of the Lily i 

‘ Pi : or. 8 L. croceum. 
only suggest the plants and young fruit have been baked | The old Orange Lily is one of the least expensive of all, | be compelled to remove your trees, as they stand 
up Dy, sun pias Anes i = A ow re oe Plant in early autumn.—J. §.—Messrs. J. Laxton and} upon your own land, but the owner of the wall 
needed more or less ventilation during such weather. Give | Son Seedsmen, Bedford, raised Strawberry Roval : : ee ; : : 
U3 a more definite idea of your treatment. ’ , ) y svoyal! might withdraw the nails or other fastenings 


Sovereign.—W.. W. Hall.—May’s book for amateurs on 
“Greenhouse Management,” published at the Bazzar 
Office, 170, Strand, price 1s., would be useful to you. 
Study the pages of GARDENING carefully, from which you 
can learn all that is required. 


EE 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting planta or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING InLus- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


you had placed in the wall. Suppose, now, that 
you could, hy use, acquire the right to have 
your trees supported by this wall, would it not 
be unfair to your neighbour if he should wish to 
pull down the wall ?—K. C. T. 


A gardener’s notice.—I was employed 
by a farmer in the spring of this year as gardener 
at a wage of 163. per week and a cottage rent 
free. I hear he is about to give me notice. 
What notice can I claim—a week or a month? 
My wages are paid weekly. Since I have been 
working for him I have used four dozen 5-inch 
pots, my own property, for his use, and have also 
some Geraniums, Fuchsias, and Begonias that I 
bought personally in his greenhouse. Can I 
take them away if he will not compensate me 
for them ?—H. 8S. B. 


*,”" If there was no express contract as to 
notice you are entitled to a month’s notice, and 
when your service ceases your right to occupy 
the cottage will cease also. If your employer 
will not compensate you for the flowers you 
bought and placed in his greenhouse and for the 
flower-pots of your own which you used in his 
service you may remove them. It is, of course, 
understood that you have neither given these to 
him nor exchanged them for something of equal 
or corresponding value made over by him to you. 
—K. C. T. 


Overhanging trees (/.).—An ad joining 
occupier of land may, after due notice has been 
given, cut or lop the overhanging boughs and 
branches of trees standing upon a neighbour’s 
land, but the person entitled to the right of 
burial in a family vault in a churchyard is not 
in the position of an owner or occupier of land. 
His best course is to make a written represen- 
tation to the bishop of the diocese, who will 
probably order the vicar to do what is required. 
At the same time it may be as well to point out 
that the property in tombstones is not in the 
incumbent, but in those who erected them, and 
possibly an action might lie against him. Had 
the garden in question been occupied by any 
other person the vicar and churchwardens might 
have lopped the trees in question, but the 
person entitled to the vault could scarcely have 
actively interfered. As already stated the proper 
course is to complain to the bishop, 


1252—A late Strawberry.—I should be glad to 
have the name of a good cropping late Strawberry of as 
near as possible siza and quality of Sir Joseph Paxton to 
plant on land suiting that variety? Have tried Eleanor 
and Elton Pine, but they do not answer requirements. I 
want to grow in quantity for market. Elton Pine grows a 
mass of foliage ; flavour of Eleanor is objected’ to.—ApAm. 

*.* Latest of All is about the best. 

1253—Pear-tree on a wall.—I have a Marie Louise 
Pear-tree in beautiful foliage growing on a wall, aspect 
east. It has no fruit at all en it, and I am told it never 
has borne. It is a fine tree, about 14 feet high, and 20 feet 
broad, and grows on a clay soil. Oan you advise any 
treatment which would cause it to bear fruit. Other 
trees on the same wall do fairly well.—Nuwnaven. 

*,* If the Pear-tree grows vigorousky it requires root- 
pruning. Say if many shoots are made over 1 foot in 
length tt should be cheeked in its growth. Dig a trench 
4 feet from the stem as deep as you Jind roots, cutting all 
you come in contact with. This will check the extra vigour 
of the tree and produce fruit spurs. Protect the tree from 
Srost when in bloom by tiffany or nets. 


1254—Arauearia excelsa.—I read with pleasure 
the note on Araucaria excelsa. I have had a plant several 
years (the fine kind), but the leaves drop off at the bottom, 
and it is getting rather leggy. Whatsort of soil does it do 
best in, and what treatment should it have ?—Omnaa PE 

*,.* Probably your plant is badly drained or has suffered 
from extremes in watering. Repot into the Sollowing 
compost, removing as much as you can of the old sotl— 
turfy loam, teaf-soil, and peat in equal proportions, 
adding a little course sand and broken charcoal. It must 
have good drainage. 

1255 —Draceena sickly.—I shall be obliged by your 
telling me the cause of the leaves of a Drac:ena being 
mutilated. I enclose one for your inspection. The variety 
whose leaf I enclose suffers most, the others not being 
touched. What can I do to prevent it ?—Dracauna, 

*,* Your leaf appears to have been eaten by one of the 
many maggots which ext bet ween the cuticle of the leaves ; 
which it is we cannot possibly say. The leaf is also old 
and decaying from that reason. There was no pest on it. 
Watch for the pest. Hand-picking is the only remedy. 

1256—Protecting Pear-trees in bloom.—Six 
years ago I planted two Pear-trees (Marie Louise) against 
the gable of my house (southern aspect). The trees have 
grown well, and are quite healthy; but the blossom 
is invariably destroyed by frost. Kindly advise as to the 
best means of protecting the trees when in blossom? Ifa 
lean-to greenhouse is built to include the Pear-trees, what 
would he the best arrangement in view of the admission of 
rain to the trees? I presume that rain would, as a general 
rule, be preferred to artificial watering ?—JouHn Burke, 

*,” The most effective preservation of Pear-tree bloom 
from frost is by covering the trees with scrim canvas, 
tifany, or three thicknesses of fish-netting. Run a wire 
atong the top of the wall under the coping ; on this the 
curtain should run by the aid of rings, drawing it to one 
end in the morning and replacing it at night. Some 
stout, slanting stakes should be put in to keep the coverings 
clear of the bloom. It would not be wise to build a green- 
house over the trees. 


1257—Treatment of border.—I have a border 
about 30 yards long and 6 feet wide, which ig fully 
exposed to the sun most of the day. It is backed bya 
Laurel-hedge, behind which the ground slopes steeply toa 
road 12 feet to 13 feet below. Tae soil ig very stiff, 
brownish and bluish clay, the rock cropping up some- 
times to a foot or so of the surface. Most of this I have 
got out and filled in with loamy soil, and have also dug in 


Names of plants.—F. Dillon.—Eucomis punctata, 
an illustration of which was given in GARDENING, July 17th 
last. ——L. P.—We cannot name the Coleus, as there are 
so many varieties near each other in character. The only 
way to get the true names would be to send them to some- 
one who grows a collection, as then a comparison could be 
made. Of the Ferns not named please send fertile fronds. 
The others are: 1, Adiantum cuneatum ; 3, Pteris serrulata ; 
4, P. cretica albo-lineata; 5, P. serrulata cristata ; 
6, Asplenium bulbiferum; 8, Pteris tremula.— Geo. 
I’, Milburn.—Very fine flowers of Francoa ramosa, which 
comes from Chili.mCrosspatch.—We have done the best 
we could with the Roses: 2, is evidently Gloire de Dijon ; 
4, Mme. Gabriel Luizet. The other plants are: 1, Geum 
coccineum ; 2, Pentstemon barbatus.—-Mrs. Lindsay.— 
Rose Celestial. A. B. Lowndes.—The flower was much 
faded, but it is apparently Mimulus cardinalis, Mrs. D. 
Watt.—A poor specimen of Hypericum olympicum.— 
Colonel Stlvester.—Azalea arborescens.—./, Kirkland.— 
It is certainly not Duc de Rohan, being far too smooth- 
wooded and dark in colour for that variety. You seem to 
have a climbing form of Charles Lefebvre.— Jack.— 
1, Inula glandulosa; 2, Ginothera fruticosa ; 3, Erigeron 
speciosus superbus; 4, Sedum Aizoon variegatum ; 
5, Geranium armenum; 6, G. sanguineum. —— Uncle, 
—1, Pilea muscosa; 2, Centranthus ruber; 3, Achillea 
Ptarmica fl-pl.; 4, Campanula Rapunculus; 5, Sedum 
Aizoon variegatum; 6, Linaria cymbalaria.——Z. S. 
Browne.—In all probability the Climbing Aimés Vibert, 
but it is not easy to tell from cut blooms that had almost 
tumbled to pieces.—J. S. F. Newton —l, Veronica 
spicata ; 2, V. rupestris. The Orchid is probably Oncidium 
hematochilum, but it was smashed almost beyond identi- 
fication. Flowers for naming must always be carefully 
packed. H. C.—1, Astrantia major; 2, Hemerocallis 
fulva. The Pea is named in the proper place. ——Hdna. 
—Martagon Lily (Lilium Martagon). fi.—We are sorry 
you sent the Carnation flowers, which, through being so 
crammed together, were not fresh. It ig very difficult to 
name such flowers as Carnations ; the varieties are endless. 
Do not sever the layer from the parent until it is time to 
transplant the layer.—J. R.—We are always pleased to 
help our correspondents. 1, Perennial Larkspur (Delphi- 
nium); 2, Sidalcea malveflora; 3, Geranium phaum ; 
4, Please send again, withered ; 5, Cenothera fruticosa ; 
6, Lilium pardalinum (Panther Lily). R, S.—1, Lysi- 
machia thyrsiflora; 2, Achillea Ptarmica fl. - pik 
3, Astrantia major ; 4, Spiderwort (Tradeseantia virginica) 
—J. Crwig.—Musk Mallow (Malva moschata).—— Vine. 
—1, Cotoneaster microphylla; 2, Deutzia gracilis ; 
3, Achillea of somes kind (send in bloom) ; 4, Cerastium 
tomentosum ; 5, Iberis correzfolia; 7, Spirea palmata; 
8, Artemisia; 9, Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare); 11, Sidalcea 
candida ; 13, Arabis albida ; 14, Ajuga reptans. 


Names of fruits.—7. R. P.—Without seeing the 
foliage it is difficult to name Raspberries simply from the 
fruit. Superlative is the best Raspberry in cultivation. It 
continues to bear a long time, is large, and a vigorous- 
growing kind. 

















Vitality of Tomato-seed.—It might interest 
some readers of GARDENING to know the length of time that 
Tomato-seed may be kept. I had some which germinated 
after being kept fourteen years, the varieties being The 
Conqueror and Reading Perfection. I raised plants of 
these this season, and they are bearing fine crops just now, 
My employer bought the seed in 1883.—Gxo. E, MILBURN, 
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Conservatory recently erected at Carrow House, Norwich. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
FERNERIES, 
VINERIES, 
PEACH, PLANT, 
ORCHID, 
TOMATO, & 
CUCUMBER 
HOUSES. 





FERTILIZERS 


FOR GREENHOUSE AND CARDEN. 


For twenty years these Manures have been 
used by all leading Gardeners. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


WITH’S GARBON UNIVERSAL MANURE. 


In Bags, 28 lbs., 2/6; 56 1bs., 5/=3 112 Ibs., 10/= 


WITH’S PLANT FOOD POWDER waterine 


Tins, 1/= each; by post, 1/3. 
Sealed Bags: 51bs., 2/=3 101bs., 3/6; 23 lbs., 7/6; 56 1bs., 13/6 
All Lovers of Gardening should read ‘* How to Increase the 
Fruits of the Earth,” gratis and post free, with full particu- 
larg, on application. 
5s. orders carriage paid 


WITH’S MANURE COMPANY, HEREFORD. 




















SURVEYS 
MADE. 


Special Designs 
prepared 
and Estimates 
submitted. 


















BUILDINGS ERECTED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Designs, &c., on application. 


RANGES OF HORTICULTURAL 





CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


Special Offer of 


al feet of Horticultural Glass 
d at the following low prices 


5,000,000 superfici 


of reliable quality, to be cleare 
4ths 15-0z. 
ock sizes as stated ) 
in margin, 8 by 10 f at 3/9 | SIZES 

\ at7/3|13 by 17 
fat 18/113 py 20 


ock sizes as stated 
FES5 in margin, 12 by 14 
Boxes | to 18 by 24 

4ths 21-02. 
ock sizes as stated 
in margin, 8 by 12 





ock sizes as stated 
PAs in margin, 12 by 14 
- Boxes | to 18 by 24 

Srds 21-0Z. 
stock sizes as statec 
in margin, 8 by 1 


15 by20| BAMBOOS for Tennis- [SPECIAL OFFER. 


ock sizes as stated 
ed in margin, 12 by 14 

- Boxes to 18 by 24 J 
Note.—No Box can be divided, ¢ 








ze only is contained 


ass is offered subject to being in stock. The 
Wharf, London, from whence all Railway 
Companies’ Vans collect. 


Horticultural Timber of all kinds supplied. 


Sash-bars, 1} by 3, at 5/9 per 100 feet. 
Catalogues post free on applicatioa to 


THE CHEAP WOOD CO., 


Ee" & CO., 
—Improved Ru 


The above Gl 


72, BISHOPSGATE ST. 
Wiruin, E.O. 





bber Garden 
Guaranteed New 
pressure, 60 feet, with brass 
ose Reels, 7/9._ Samples 
Garden Hose, 5d, perft. 


GARDEN HOSE. 
Flose.—Cheaper than ever- 
and Perfect, and to stand high 
larger size, 16/-. H 


fittings, 13/6; 
1d, Armoured 


of Hose, free by post, 


COIL HOSE 
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BRASS FITTINGS. 


GARDEN TENT.—8 feet high, 6 feet square, super. 


as, improved 
Oan be seen fixedu 
d Requisites (mew and second-h 
Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, ete. 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


all quantities, in the following sizes 


design, no centre pole, quite new, 
p. Dealers in Out- 


door Games an 
the usual prices. 
17, 18, Kins- 


Always in stock, large or sm 


100 feet boxes 00 feet boxes 
/6 per box extra 


at slight advance on above prices, 
Special Line.— by 6, 9 by 7, 
box ; 2l-oz., 8/- per box. 1/- extra 
Paint, ready for use, 33d. per lb. 
Ali glass is sent 
house (not from wharf), care- 
dto beinsound condition before 
ding purchasers will do well to 
f buying direct from stock at ware 
ked, put direct on rail; risk of 
orders with agent, 


B. ROBINSON, 


Nore.—Glass cut to any size 
in large or small quantities. 

100ft. 15-oz., 6/- per 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 1b., 2s. 

Put free on rail in London. 
direct from stock at my ware 
fully examined, and guarantee 
handing to railway co. 

consider the advantage 0 
house. All glass is carefully pac 
breakage very slight. 
for wholesale prices to —J. 
ass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C, 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


‘“* LONDON ” 


Package free. 





Wholesale Gl 





TOBACCO JUICE. — 


Will bear diluting with from four to eight 
parts of water. In bottles—pints, Is. ; 
gallon, 28. 6d. ; gallon, 4 i 
upwards at 2s. 6d 
makers—OORRY 


quarts, 1s. 9d.; half- 
a ks oe oh sae td ee 
Sold by all Seedsmen, Sole i 

«G0" Limited, London, E.0. ment till you have received and approved of 


8.5 Or In Cas. 




















As Flower and 1' G6" long x §-in. 1/6 100 
Tree Supports in es 2’ » xX sin. 1/9 ,, 
Garden and Green- 273” , X gin. 2/- » 
house are une- L » xin 2/9 ,, 
equalled. They are 4 » x gin. £/- ,, 
Strong, Durable, & Cheap. 5’ » -X §-in. 7/6 5; 
See f ” x 1fin. 2i/= 7] 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. Grand Rose Stakes. 
6’ hy % gin. 8/6 te 
Can be supplied in sizes g’ ». X Pin. 20/= 4, . oe aR Eutees 
from 2 to 35 feet. ri » xX fin, 10/6 ,, For destroying Insects on plants. Used by every Orchid 
7 x g-in. Zi/= yy Grower of any note all over the World. 







BAMBOO Punting Poles s! 
BAMBOO Yacht Masta gam 


BAM 


ST nd THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
00S 


Half pints, 1/6; pints, 2/6; quarts, 4/6; half gallons, 7/6, 
gallons, 12/6; 5-gallon drums, 10/6 per gallon, 
Carriage Paid. 


E. G. HUGHES, VICTORIA ST., MANCHESTER. 


Sold by all Seedsmen. Pamphlets free on application. 
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Our Popular 5s. 














SAMBOOS for Furniture Mee tee 
Making. Bundle, containing Y 
BAMBOOS for Ourtein 150 Bamboos, asstd. 3 
Poles. see on 1 ft. Gin. up to a 
t. long. Diss nse Ao) ee) ee es ST A 
Eoeee for; Garden or Re-roofing any part of your house or 
¥ outbuildings ? 





PRICE LIST FREE. © stax tsi ae 


Terms—Cash with Order. Sutton Street, E.C. 


GREENHOUSES te MILLION. 


Intending purchasers 





If so, you should use RED HAND Roofing Felts. 
Every yard printed with the trade mark, a 
RED HAND. Easiest to use ; best in wear, 
cheapest in the end. 

Your dealer keeps them or will obtain 
them for you. 

























SSN \ : : apply at once to 

Bssposeen ALFRED PEEL 

lil Wa & SON, 

ZAIN S| a) 3 Horticultural Builders 
RE 


IW ZN S Wood Green, 


London, N., 
The Original Inventors of Portable Greenhouses, 


Complete from 50s. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


Over 15,000 in use in all parts of the world, 14 First Prize 
Medals awarded since 1885. 


\ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


mee — No Special Contract required. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 


GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 2a 
Engineers, &c. 
BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF SS 
ene pe mee age) ee N. Lig 
vite for ustrations, Testimo- 
nials, and full particulars ZZ 
(sent post free). 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS FROM FROST 

AND BIRDS.—Good Netting, 35sq. yds. for 1s. Shrunk 
too much for fishing use, but splendid for gardening purposes. 
This netting will last much longer than new, it having been 
preserved for the sea, which thus prevents the frost striking 
or the rain from rotting it, Can be sent any width. Oarriage 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require pay- 
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Intending purchasers should pend for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &., complete from 488., post free, two 
stampr. —S. HARTLEY & OO., Horticultural! Builders, 


Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 
OWLER’S MEALY BUG DESTROYER 


effectually and instantly destroys this most troublesome 
pest without stain or injury to the foliage. In bottles, 1s., 
9s, 6d., 53., and 10s. each, Sold by all Seedsmen.—CORRY 
& OO., Limited, London, E.O. 


PORT.—‘ Garden Guns,” 2s. 3d. American 

Pocket Catapults, 1s. 3d. Kill birds, rabbits, &c. Noise- 

less Rabbit Rifles, 9s. Rabbit Bolters, 1s. Magic Chinese 

Fish Bait, catch pailful fish, 1s. box. Shooting, Fishing, and 

Sporting Requisites, Games, &c. Lista, 1d., carriage paid.— 
JOHN EGGLESTON, Naturalist Sunderland. 


FLOWER POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 
1897 Illustrated Oatalogue Horticultural Pottery, free.—T. 

PRATT. Kaxthenware Works. Dudlav 
ATERPROOF SHEETS, 46 in. by 42 irs, 
with brass eyelet-holes. Good for Aprons, Horre Loi 


Cloths, for Traps, or for anything you wish to keep dry. Post 
trea for 2a. each, from—H. J. GASSON, Rye. 


ARDEN HOSE.—60 ft., 4-in. diameter, 
plain, strong, wearable, 138. Steel Armoured ditto, 24 
Both our manufacture. AROHANGEL MATS, full size, 18h 
per dozen. Price Lists free.—A. POTTEB, Melbourne 


Works, Wolverhampton. 










































































GARDENER, Single-handed, Wanted, for 12 
miles from London. Pony and cow kept. One not 
afraid of work and abstainer preferred. Wages, 23s, and 
good cottage.—Address DONALD SCOTT, 19, Ludgate-hill, 
London, E.9 
O BE SOLD OR LET.—COT’ ‘AGE, with 
2a. 2r. 27p. Land, 650 Fruit-trees, 1,000 Bushes, Hen-per, 
Greenhouse, Summer-house, and Outbuildings, &c. Ax. 
inspection invited.—Apply to JOHN AINSWORTH, Rustic 
Cottage Fruit Colony, Methwold, Norfolk, 
‘(AARDENING” BINDING COVERS.— 
Covers for Binding each Volume of GARDENING, from 
Vol. 1. to present time, are on sale, price ls. 6d. each, pos 
free. 1s. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 
the Publishing office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 
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the netting from—H. J. GASSON, Fishing Fleet, Rye. 
















































GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED. 











No, 961.—Von. XIX. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 


AUGUST 7, 1897. 
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GRAPES SHANKING. 
}RAPR-VINES are long-suffering and patient 
under abuse, but sooner or later they break 
down under bad treatment of any kind. Because 
they are naturally of a most productive habit of 
growth, Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling 
are the most abused of all Grapes. I have seen 
the former so regularly overcropped that at least 


more berries shanked than were eatable, while 
Foster’s Seedling has been so overweighted with 
bunches that the variety was unrecognisable. 
The bunches were long, thin, and loose, the 
berries small, round, and quite green when ripe, 
and the flavour far inferior to that of the Royal 
Muscadine ripened against open walls or house- 
fronts. Instead of one, and sometimes two, 
bunches being left on every lateral, a far 
more valuable crop would be had by 
reducing the number to a bunch on every 
second lateral. Do not wait until colouring has 
commenced or been going on long enough to 
show that it will be faulty, nor till shanking has 
started, before reducing the number of bunches 
to reasonable limits, but set about it at once. 
Not only are the colour and quality of the 
berries of over-ripened or over-cropped Vines 
indifferent, but the attempt to perfect extra 
heavy crops each year must inevitably lead to a 
breakdown. 

Another cause of shanking is that when roots 
are tempted to strike, or are driven down to a 
depth of 4 feet or 5 feet, they cease to do such 
good service as formerly, and to undue deep root- 
action shanking is frequently ascribed. It is 
near the surface where the roots will form the 
most root-fibres and be the most likely to profit 
by foodand moisture placed at their disposal, and 
be benefited by warmth and air. A depth of 
2 feet to 3 feet of border—that is to say, soil 
alone—is ample, and in this the roots ought to 
be kept active by means of top-dressings, mois- 
ture, and mulchings. If they leave it and strike 
downwards, shanking, mildew, or other evils 
will most probably have soon to be reckoned with. 
Watering either inside or outside borders at 
fixed or stated times is a mistake. They ought 
to be treated exactly the same as soil in pots, 
or watered whenever approaching dryness, 
Delay watering till the borders are quite dry, 
and much harm will already have been done to 
the roots, and much larger quantities of water 
are needed to remoisten the soil than need be 
used at two waterings when these are given at 
the righttime. Worn out old borders well filled 
with roots ought to have liquid-manure or sur- 
face dressings of manure much more frequently 
than comparatively new borders, and sulphate 
of ammonia alone is but a poor fool to give 
Vines. It supplies nitrogen alone, whereas 
phosphoric acid and potash are usually more 
needed. Well-diluted drainings from a mixed 
farmyard and sewage water greatly benefit 
Vines when given before the borders are quite 
dry, or after a very dry border has been re- 
moistened either by rain or with the aid of the 
watering-pot. Once more I repeat there should 
be no fixed rule as to when and how often to 
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water. I have had charge of borders which 


were so cold and retentive that it would have 
been a mistake to water them oftener than once 
in three weeks or a month, and at the present 
time I have borders that part with the moisture 
so quickly as to need watering once a week. 
That is where individual judgment ought to be 
exercised. Water a retentive border too often 
and it becomes saturated and sour, the roots 
perish, the wood is soft, the leaves turn yellow, 
and the crops are poor. Apply too little mois- 
ture to the non-retentive borders and the roots 
strike downwards or out and away in search of 
it, a precursor of shanking and also red-spider, 
faulty colouring of the berries, and general 
debility. GROWER. 





Apple Bismarck.—This is a grand Apple 
in every respect, its size and colour stamping it 
as a valuable market kind, and in addition to 
this the trees are marvellously fruitful and 
rarely fail to bear. The tree is also a hardy, 
vigorous grower, and I think intending planters 
need not hesitate about planting it largely, and 
in private gardens a few bush trees on the Para- 
dise-stock should have room found for them. 
One important matter I find I have omitted 
mentioning, and that is the fruits are very 
sound, solid, and heavy, a valuable fact not to 
be lost sight of by those contemplating growing 
Apples for market. The high opinion of this 
Apple formed by experts when first brought 
before the public notice has been fully borne 
out by its behaviour since that time, and it 
must have been very gratifying to the intro- 
ducers to see how it at once caught on and how 
largely it has been cultivated since.—R. 


Gooseberries.—These hardy bush fruits 
have again this year, when so many other fruits 
are scarce, shown their reliability, for the crop 
is perhaps the best of bush or tree fruits of the 
year. This fact should make the planting of 
bushes far more general than is even now the 
case. There seems to be no one variety that is 
more abundantly fruiting than another. Ihave 
been just recently into scores of cottage gardens 
and have found many sorts on bushes of all 
descriptions, old and young, and even where the 
fruits are gathered hear enthusiastic accounts of 
the quantities that have been gathered. Those 
who prefer large fruits for gathering green find 
Crown Bob, Lancashire Lad, Whitesmith, 
London, and Whinham’s Industry to be some 
of the very best.—D. 


Strawberries for small gardens.— 
When so many diverse varieties are in com- 
merce, and each one gets from someone or other 
a recommendation, it is very difficult for the 
small grower for his own use to make a suitable 
selection. Undoubtedly it is needful to make a 
selection that seems generally of a satisfactory 
character, as Strawberry varieties have their 
fancies in soil and position, doing so much better 
in some than in others. Royal Sovereign is now 
metaphorically in everybody’s mouth, and for a 
first early seems to rank as one of the very best. 
It is a good grower, and to a cottager or 
amateur that is a recommendation. Sir Joseph 
Paxton still takes rank amongst the best and 
most reliable of varieties for midseason. It is 


universally the market growers’ best, and that 
is high praise. Then for late cropping a very 
fine variety is Latest of All, and where that does 
not do well, Elton Pine may be its best 
substitute.—A. D. 





ROSES. 


BOURBON ROSES. 


AvuTUMNAL Roses are always welcome, and 
there are several reasons why this isso. They 
assist in a large degree to prolong the feast of 
beauty which the Rose-garden gave us during 
the summer months, when, perhaps, only fleet- 
ing visits could be paid to the country home ; 
but when the autumn approaches then it is 
that the Bourbon Roses are valued. Hxcepting 
the Tea and Hybrid Tea-scented and the 
Monthly Roses, there is no class of Rose so 
valuable for planting where late - flowering 
varieties are desired, and they certainly deserve 
much more extended cultivation than they at 
present obtain. Their bold, vigorous habit, 
combined with exceedingly free - flowering 
qualities and clear, bright colours, should be 
sufficient recommendation of this lovely class 
of Roses. Many varieties are also so ex- 
quisitely formed that one would almost 
imagine they had been taken from a mould. 
They make excellent standards, for frequently 
one sees quite a large head on a two-year-old 
plant. Many varieties are also well adapted for 
pillar Roses, if allowed to grow as they like, but 
it is as garden Roses that the Bourbons are 
most valuable. Where possible, it is best to 
plant them in large beds or masses of one 
variety, the ground of course being previously 
well trenched and manured. They delight in a 
good rich loam rather stiff than sandy, but must 
have good drainage. The treatment of these 
Roses is somewhat similar to that necessary for 
the Hybrid Perpetuals. For ordinary garden 
decoration they should not be pruned hard. 
Doubtless many Roses are over-pruned at the 
present day, with the result that, instead of see- 
ing grand, effective shrubs covered with blos- 
soms, there are a great many distorted, puny 
bushes. These Bourbon Roses will readily root 
from cuttings, but I prefer the seedling Brier 
for them, with its long tapering roots, as this 
stock is sufficient in itself to induce late flower- 
ing. Like most classes of the Rose, the Bour- 
bons are becoming rather mixed, some having 
the name of Bourbon Perpetual, others of 
Hybrid Bourbon, but for all practical purposes 
they are the same. I append belowa list of the 
best varieties taken somewhat in their order of 
merit. 

SouVENIR DE LA Matmatson.—A superb old 
variety, so well known that a description would 
be superflous. It is certainly the best of all the 
varieties hitherto obtained. 

Mrs. Bosanquet. — Very pale flesh colour. 
Most abundant bloomer. Excellent either asa 
standard or as a bush, and very free in growth. 

Moe. Isaac Parerre.—A fine showy flower 
and most abundantly produced. The colour is 
a lovely rosy carmine. Certainly a very fine 
Rose either as a standard, on a pillar, or as a 
bush, 
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exquisite colour, 


petals ; very vigorous in growth. 


as a standard or pillar Rose. 


can be counted on one shoot. 
flower is buff, shaded rose. 


brilliant garden Roses. 


rather enhances it. 
rich crimson. It is of vigorous growth. 

Mme. PIERRE 
edged with a lovely pink. 
formed Rose in cultivation. 
or dwarf. 


rose-yellow colour. 


year. 
maison. 


mine shaded with scarlet. 
should be in every collection. 


extensively grown. The colour is very distinct 


side of the petals is a deep pink. 
fine, free habit. 








bloomer, and of a very dwarf habit. 

graceful growth 

climber. 

Vigorous in growth. 
REINE Vuictrorta.—Another 

variety of very vigorous growth. 

called medium. 


Rosusta.—This is well named. 


shading. 


for the wild garden or shrubbery. 
Sir J. Paxton.—Although somewhat flat, 


good character as a town variety. 





flowers are rather flat. As a free-flowering, 
vigorous variety there are few to equal it. 


W. H. 








ROSE-HEDGES. 
(Iv Repty to “H. E. C.,” Forest Hii.) 


A CORRESPONDENT asks for more information 
upon Rose-hedges, and as this is one of the 
prettiest forms in which to grow Roses, we 
willingly give the desired notes. First of all we 
must consider the object of our hedge. Is it to 
act as a screen, a shelter to other subjects to 
grow 2 feet, or 10 feet to 12 feet high, and is it 
to face east, or will it bein a somewhat sheltered 
position? Forest Hill and similar localities 
would scarcely do for dwarf hedges of the 
weaker growers, but William Allen Richardson 
and others might succeed when pegged down, 
in which case a distance of 5 feet from plant to 
plant would be suitable. But for dwarf hedges 
we can use the Scotch Briers, free-growers from 
among the Teas and Noisettes, such as Marie 
Van Houtte and Madame Lambard, and General 
Jacqueminot from the Hybrid Perpetuals. 
Ihese should be planted 2 feet apart. A hedge 
of 4 feet or so can be obtained from the Japanese 
Roses (Rugosas), which flower very freely all 
the season, are not affected by mildew, red-rust, 
and other diseases, and carry clean foliage with 
most handsome berries. There is scarcely a 
better town-flowering shrub than these. 

If we want a higher hedge, hardy climbing 
~oses can be used, but will now need to be 
planted 2) feet apart, and encouraged to grow 
upwards. Here are half-a-dozen good kinds 
with their predominating colours: W, A. 
Richardson, orange and apricot; Waltham 
Climber No. 3, crimson; Aimée Vibert, white ; 


Mrs Pavut.—A large Camellia-like Rose of 
It is blush-white with rosy- 
peach shading, and the flower has good thick 
v It is a seed- 
ling from Mme. Isaac Pereire, and partakes of 
all the good qualities of that fine Rose. Splendid 


(JUEEN. — Wondrously free-flowering ; often 
as many as fifteen to twenty flowers and buds 
The colour of the 


GLOIRE DES RosoMANES.—One of our most 
It is only semi-double, 
but instead of this fact marring its beauty it 
The colour is a beautiful 


OcreR.—White, shaded and 
The most beautifully 
Fine as a standard 


KRONPRINZESSIN Victorta.—A delicate prim- 
It is a lovely variety, 
which appears to increase in popularity each 
It isa sport from Souvenir de la Mal- 


Lorna Doonrt —The colour is a bright car- 
It is a Rose that 


Baron Gonetia —This Rose should be more 


the back of the petalsis a deep rose, almost lake 
colour, edges of petals silvery, whilst the inner 
It is of very 


(JUEEN OF BeDDERS.—Rich crimson, abundant 


AcipALIn —A grand variety of a very slender, 
Its flowers are blush-white 
und of good size, and the variety is a semi- 


CoMTESSE DE BARBANTANE.—Very double, 
flesh-coloured flower, of fine form, the plant 


well - formed 
The colour is 
a bright rose, and the size of the flower may be 


It will make 
growths in one season 6 feet to 8 feetlong. The 
colour is velvety crimson, with a purplish 
Excellent as a climber or pillar Rose. 

ComrTessx DE RoquiaNy.—Immense trusses of 
flowers are produced by this variety ; the colour 
is white, flushed with salmon-flesh. Fine variety 


one cannot well omit this Rose because of its 


It is very 
free and vigorous ; the colour is bright rose, the 


my border Roses, 




























always more uniform, 


colours. 


than when either are grown alone. 
apart is none too far for these. 


require it. 


must not be underfed or overpruned 





ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 


the case in our correspondence columns. 


do well is a thoroughly established fact. 


roots. 


alone. 


and stocks, is 


carefully tended and 


suckers from the foster stock. 


year. 


Now that the first crop of bloom is past there 
is much suitable growth to be found upon all 
The short piece of wood from below a 
bloom that was cut, or has faded off, is generally 
Take a piece of 
three or four eyes, cut off close below a leaf or 


Roses. 
in the best possible condition. 


eye, and your cutting is ready. Some remove 
the two lower leaves, but we find this quite 
unnecessary, and even get a greater percentage 
of success by leaving them on. It is quite 
immaterial whether the cuttings have a heel or 
small portion of older wood attached or not. In 
this instance we are not aiming for roots with- 
out undue risk of suckers in the future, as is 
the case when preparing stocks for Roges—a 
subject we will treat upon in due course—but 
would much prefer suckers from the base of the 
young plants. Still, wecan root a cutting with- 
out a heel just as well, 

Insert thickly and deeply ina compost of leaf- 
soil, turfy loam, and coarse sand in equal pro- 
portions. Give a thorough watering, and then 
stand the pots in a box, over which you can 
place sheets of glass and keep perfectly close. 
Stand these upon a shady border, or, better 
still, upon the cool and moist floor of a conser- 
vatory. Do not allow too direct sunshine, and 
if drying off much, give a second good watering 
and again keep perfectly close until roots have 
formed. When first potting off, replace in the 
box for a week or two, and gradually inure to 
full exposure. 

For striking Rose-cuttings in the open, refer 
to our note upon ‘‘ Stocks for Roses,” which 
will shortly appear. 


aeliattti ADE onthe oe 

Roses in Cumberland.—A short time 
back I mentioned the unpromising condition of 
A heavy fall of rain and 


Réve d’Or, apricot-yellow ; Mme. Alfred Car- 
riére, creamy-white; and Pink Rover, pink. 
Do not be too free in mixing the colours ; 
hedge of one variety is far more showy and 
As a high hedge, espe- 
cially for a complete screen, and also asa shelter 
to other subjects, you could not possibly have 
better plants than the Hybrid Sweet Briers, 
which will grow well in and near towns in an 

position, and give a hedge from 6 feet to 12 feet 
high during the second season from planting. 
Here, again, we would be chary of mixing the 
Such as Flora Melvor, with its abun- 
dance of light-coloured flowers, has a very 
inferior appearance in connection with Anne of 
Gierstein or Jeannie Deans, two bright reds, 
Four feet 
Our reply to 
the first querist, on page 285 in the issue for 
July 17, gives other information should a reader 


Do not forget that_a hedge of this description 


In reply to several correspondents, and as the 
present is a most seasonable date for the opera- 
tion, we now give a fuller account of Rose 
propagation from cuttings and eyes than can be 
That 
Roses can be grown upon their own roots and 
At the 
same time, we do not go so far as some and say 
they should always be grown in this form, ex- 
perience showing that many varieties are con- 
siderably aided by the help of a foster stock and 
But as this part of Rose propagation has 
been dwelt upon under the headings of budding 
and grafting, we will dismiss it, and simply 
state that all vigorous and free growers are 
capable of good results upon their own roots 
Indeed, as pot plants the beautiful Teas 
and Noisettes are far better when grown in this 
form. But the chief gain, especially to the 
amateur not thoroughly acquainted with Roses 
in the entire absence of 
suckers. How often, even in the present days 
of universal Rose growing, do we see a plant 
pruned, when in reality 
the whole, or, at all events, the chief part of its 
wood, is not the desired Rose, but useless 
It is certain that 
in the United States Roses thrive better upon 
their own roots than is the case with us; but 
that we can also have good plants and profitable 
beds in this form is becoming better known every 






















































unusually high temperature have transformed 
my collection into a scene of unprecedented 
beauty, the blooms unusually large and deep 
coloured. The leaves are rapidly recovering 
from the effects of those cruel north-east winds 
and late frosts.—W. H. L 


a 


Lamargue Rose.—I am sending you a 
photograph taken last month of the White Rose 
Lamarque upon our house. It was budded 
about 1884, and now extends to a length on 
each side of the stem of 22 feet. It has full 
southern exposure, and the natural soil is heavy 
clay. It blooms twice in the year, and was as 
luxuriant last year as this. On November 19, 
1896, I gathered a good basket of Roses from 
it.—M. Borner, Cowfold, Sussex. 


Six best yellow-flowered Teas.— 
Would you kindly tell me the names of the six 
best yellow-flowered Tea Roses (bush) for grow- 
ing in the open? Also the names of twelve hardy 
climbing Roses for wooden trellis facing south, 
which naturally would not afford the protection 
of a wall? I already have William Allen 
Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, Crimson Rambler, 
and a small white cluster Rose, either Aimée 
Vibert or Félicité-Perpetue.—G. Wynanr. 


*,” Six good yellows for dwarfs are Marie 
Van Houtte, Mme. Hoste, Medea, Caroline 
Kuster, Perle des Jardins, and Amazone. Twelve 
climbers: R, M. Henriette, Mme. A. Carriére, 
Reine O. de Wurtemberg, Falgens, Blairi 
No. 2, Réve d’Or, Kaiserin Friedrich, Waltham 
Climber No. 3, Pink Rover, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Emilie Dupuy, and Mme. Chauyry. 


Roses for pegging down.—I shall feel 
obliged if you would kindly tell me the best 
Roses for pegging down, the proper time of 
year in which to peg them, the details of how 
to peg them, and, further, whether they should 
be let up at any time for mulching ?—T. G. A. 


*,” We contemplate a series of short lists of 
Roses suitable for different purposes shortly, 
and with each note will give a few remarks 
upon the treatment necessary. To give you 
varieties of various colours would occupy too 
much space for a special reply. Plant in 
November, prune hard the first year, peg down 
the following spring, summer prune when flower 
is passed, manure or mulch, and grow on more 
shoots for pegging down again the following 
year. See our notes later on, 


Rose-trees dying.—Many of our Rose- 
trees seem dying off with some disease. Some 
of the trees have their leaves covered with dark- 
brown spots, some diseased also at the back. 
Will you kindly tell me what is the matter and 
the cause, and if there is any cure? Our soil is 
clay.—M. Cross. 


*,” Your Roses are infested with red-rust 
and red-spider. The former cannot be cured, 
but constant syringing would prevent the red- 
spider. However, your plants are so badly 
atfected by red-rust that it is useless trying to 
save the foliage from the red-spider. See our 
note upon ‘‘ Some diseases of Roses.” 


Rose Mme. Pierre Oger. — This is 
certainly one of the most beautiful of the Bour- 
bon Roses. The lovely colouring of the flower 
is only equalled by its perfect formation. The 
petals are shell-like in shape, and are so regularly 
placed that the flower appears to consist of six 
circles of petals. The colour is ivory-white 
suffased with deep pink, the latter colour 
increasing in intensity towards the edges of the 
petals. Itis very free blooming and of vigorous 
habit, making a good Rose for a standard or 
pillar. 


China Rose Laurette Messimy.— 
This pretty Rose was raised in 1887, and as 
yetis none too common. The colour is acharm- 
ing combination of rose and yellow. Its blos- 
soms are not large individually, but of a nice 
shape and borne in fine clusters. The plant is 
charming grown as a standard about a yard 
high. We lose the full beauty of many Roses 
as dwarf trees, but when budded on the Brier 
at the height named one may comfortably 
inspect the flowers. 


Rose - buds withering.—I should be 
glad to know the cause, and whether anything 
can be done to prevent the buds of our Roses 
withering away like the enclosed specimens ? 
The bushes seem quite healthy, and the plants 
are in good soil and exposure, planted in Grass 
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along a wire flower garden fence. The buds turn 
quite red and yellow before they fall off.— 
GARTHLAND. 

*,” As your plants are healthy it cannot be 
from lightning, nor from contact with the wire. 
We are inclined to think great atmospheric 
changes the main cause. During the third week 
of July there were often 30 degrees difference 
between day and night temperatures, and many 
cases of actual frost have been recorded. You 
cannot prevent such, and can only pick off the 
affected buds, from whatever cause. 





THE MYRTLE IN LARGE POTS AND 
TUBS. 


Ir is only in quite the southern counties of 
England that the Myrtle is safe when planted 
out ; but it is a good shrub to grow in a large 
pot, as shown in the illustration. There are 
few finer shrubs for tubs to put out on the 
terrace or lawn in the summer months and give 
protection to in the winter. As a wall shrub 
the common Myrtle is valuable, too, as it makes 





Myrtle in a pot. From a photograph 


a dense covering, which may be brightened by 
the growth of Honeysuckle or Clematis, which 
will clamber about the Myrtles without harming 
them seriously. But a sheltered place must be 
chosen, as easterly and northerly winds greatly 
injure the young leaves in spring. There are 
several forms of the common Myrtle, in each 
case the leaves being fragrant and the flowers 
white, these being produced more or less freely. 
The chief varieties are the Roman, Italian, 
Dutch, Box-leaved, Thyme-leaved, and Anda- 
lusian. 





CANTERBURY BELLS. 
THERE are few more suitable flowers for the 
garden than Canterbury Bells, which are very 
free and display a wide range of colouring. The 
flower is one of long standing, and has for many 
years figured in old-fashioned gardens. In 
southern counties, particularly Kent, it seems 
to be a general favourite, and recently I have 
noticed the beauty of cottage flower-gardens in 
which the Canterbury Bell has played no small 
part. It is by no means fastidious, and many a 
spot where other plants donot succeed might be 
made beautiful by its aid, as on dry banks, and 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


even under the shade of overhanging trees, 
Canterbury Bells grow and flower profusely. 


Not long ago I noticed the beauty of a 
small garden in the front of a cottage by the 
roadside. Jt was planted almost entirely with 
Canterbury Bells, and the varying shades of 
blue, rose, and pink were pleasing and interest- 
ing. The bells were large, and the delicate 
tints showed that the strain was a good one. I 
have known amateur gardeners who have failed 
altogether with Canterbury Bells, and, in con- 
sequence have been much disappointed. The 
secret of success, if there be any eecret, is to 
obtain strong, healthy plants, and in order to 
do this seeds should be sown at the latter end of 
May, and as soon as they are large enough to 
handle the seedlings must be removed to a 
nursery-bed prior to their final planting in the 
autumn. If the seeds are sown too late the 


the final planting, and disappointment is the 
result. 

32Canterbury Bells should not be again removed 
after the autumn planting, or this will interfere 








by Mr. J. Vasey, Broad-street, Abingdon. 


| with flowering the following summer. 
plants may also be grown in pots, under which 
|conditions they are extremely useful for the 
|adornment of greenhouse or conservatory. 
Precisely the same treatment is required, with 
| the exception that they are potted in the autumn 
}into 7-inch or 8 inch pots instead of being 
planted out, and during the winter plunge the 
pots in ashes as a protection against frost, or place 
them in a cold-frame. I have grown fine speci- 
mens of Canterbury Bells in this way, and have 
always found them extremely showy for the 
conservatory. Jahask 





A SELECTION OF CARNATIONS. 


Ir would be a great boon to many of your 
readers who, like myself, are amateur growers 
of Carnations and have no chance of seeing the 
many kinds advertised in bloom, and cannot 
properly tell the worth of a flower from the 
description in a catalogue, if someone would 
give us the benefit of his advice before we make 
our purchases in the autumn? Raby Castle 
and many more are not worth growing, especi- 
ally for exhibition. I suggest the description 





plants do not get sufficiently large in time for | exhibition, non-bursters, 
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by 
‘ 


of one or two dozen of the latest fit for exhibi- 
tion, free from bursting, free-blooming, strong 
growers, and bearing good-sized blooms of various 
colours. Many in my district would be greatly 
benefited by such advice. WATERWITCH. 
*.* Several correspondents write asking for 
the names of the best varieties of Carnations, 
and it seems to be a necessary quality with each 
of them that they do not burst their calyx. A 
Carnation to be free from bursting—that is, a 
variety of which the calyx does not split—must 
have a long, stout calyx, and not be too much 
crowded with petals. As to varieties, the new 
ones recently raised by Mr. Martin R. Smith 
will in time eclipse all the old varieties. The 
correspondent whose letter we print says Raby 
Castle and a good many more are not worth 
growing, and he suggests that ‘‘one or two dozen 
of the more recently introduced varieties, fit for 
free-blooming, and 
be described; but 


strong growing varieties,” 
I will, therefore, 


does not say in what classes. 
describe the 

Setrs first, as this is the most important 
section: Dick Donovan (Martin Smith), blush- 
white ; Endymion (Martin Smith), salmon-pink ; 
Lady Hindlip (Martin Smith), crimson-scarlet ; 
May Yohe (Martin Smith), reddish-pink ; Nox 
(Martin Smith), rich dark crimson-maroon; 
Silver Strand (Martin Smith), pure white. The 
above six are new this year. Of older selfs the 
best six are: Germania (Benary), yellow ; Para- 
dox (Spurling), bright scarlet; Mrs. Eric 
|Hambro (Martin Smith), pure white; Exile 
| (Martin Smith), deep rose ; Waterwitch (Martin 
| Smith) ; Bendigo (Martin Smith), blue-purple ; 
Mrs. Colby Sharpin (Sharpin), rich cinnamon. 

Fancy Carnations.—The best twelve are 
Perseus (Martin Smith), new, yellow ground, 
edged orange-red and lilac colours; Don Juan 
(Martin Smith), new, buff ground, flaked purple ; 
Cardinal Wolsey, buff greund, heavily flaked 
scarlet; George Cruickshank, orange-buff, 
flaked crimson ; The Dey, buff, streaked rose. 
The above three are also Martin Smith’s, and 
are of the best. The Czar (Douglas), yellow 
ground, broad purple margin; Duchess of 
Portland (Lamb), white, streaked rose; Strad- 
trath Basil (Benary), deep yellow, edged and 
streaked scarlet; Welbourne, deep yellow, 
heavily edged bright red; Mogul (Douglas), 
yellow, flaked scarlet; Mauld (Ellis), buff, 
edged red ; Victory (Douglas), yellow, flaked 
bright red. 

SHow CaRNAtTIONS.—Bizarres: The best 
scarlet Bizarres are Admiral Curzon (Easom), 
S.B.; Joseph Crossland (Simonite), S.B. ; 
Othello (Lord), SB.; Robert Houlgrave 
(Barlow), S.B. Crimson Bizarres: The best 
four are Bruce Findlay (Lord), Patriot (M. 
Smith), Phebe (M. Smith), J..S. Hedderley 
(Rodwell). Pink and purple Bizarres ; William 
Skirving (Gorton), Sarah Payne (Ward), 
Harmony (Douglas), Arline (Lord). 

TWELVE FLAKES.—The best four purple flakes 
are Charles Henwood (Douglas), James Dougles 
(Simonite), Mrs. Douglas, (Dixon) George 
Melville (Dodwell). Scarlet flakes: Alisemond 
(Douglas), Guardsman (Chaundy), Miss Con- 
stance Grahame (M. Smith), Sportsman 
(Hedderley), Rose flakes: Thalia (Douglas), 





The| Rob Roy (Gorton), John Keet (Whitehead), 


William of Wykeham (Douglas). 

Picorers (white ground).—These are divided 
into no less than six classes for show purposes— 
viz, red, purple, and rose edges, these again 
into-light and heavy. H will stand for heavy 
and L for light edge. Best four red are 
Brunette (Kirtland), H ; Ganymede (Douglas), 
H ; Mrs. Gorton (Simonite), L. ; Thomas William 
(Flowdy), L. Best four purple edge: Muriel 
(Hewitt), H ; Mrs. Chancellor (Turner), H ; Her 
Majesty (Addis), L; Nymph (Lord), L. Best 
four rose edge: Little Phil (Dodwell), Mrs. 
Sharpe (Sharpe), Favourite (Liddington), Fort- 
rose (Douglas). 

YELLOW GROUND PICOTEES now constitute an 
important section of the Carnation family, for it 
ought to be generally known that Picotee is a 
mere name for a section of the Carnation. The 
best twelve varieties are Badminton (M. Smith), 
Empress Eugénie (M. Smith), Miss Alice Mil’s 
(Colby Sharpin), Stanley Wrightson (Douglas’, 
Wanderer (M. Smith), Annie Douglas (Douglas), 
Eldorado (M. Smith), Florrie Henwood (Dougias’, 
Golden Eagle (M. Smith), Ladas (Douglas), Mr. 
Nigel (Douglas), Mrs. R. Sydenham (Dorglas’, 

Aa Dats) 
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GLOBE AND JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES: 


Ar this season the 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE is not much thought 
about, but it is one of the best winter vegetables 
we have on account of its hardiness and its 
vigour in any soil or situation. It is delicious 
for soups or used as a winter vegetable. The 
Globe is not so much grown hy amateurs as it 
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Globe Artichoke. 


should be. By many it is thought to need more 
than ordinary culture, but few vegetables need 
less, and though there are losses in some locali- 
ties from frost in severe winters, these are rare 
once the plant gets well established. Of late 
years the 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE has been considerably 
improved. We now have white tubers almost 
smooth, not unlike a Beauty of Hebron Potato. 
This is a great gain, as the old pink form was 
much corrugated, difficult to prepare, and on 
this account found little favour in the kitchen. 
Again, the advent of the Chinese variety (Stachys 
tuberifera) was welcomed, as, though it is a very 
small form, it may be improved upon with good 
culture, and it is a great cropper. Take the 

GLOBE SECTION, one of the varieties illus- 
trated ; this has also been improved upon. 
Many years ago we had not the compact globe- 
shaped variety we have now; the heads were 
longer, spiny, and lesssucculent. A new variety 
named Large Green Globe is so superior that it 
needs special mention in the improvement which 
has taken place of late years. The Large Purple 
Globe is also an excellent type, and far superior 
to the spring varieties obtained from seed. 
Among other things not so well known is a 
Parisian tuber of splendid quality. This is a 
distinct new Jerusalem variety, and go readily 
prepared. In shape it is more like a Carrot, 
and the flavour is superior to the old pink form. 
A few words as to 

CULTURE may not be out of place, and here 
let me remind my readers the Globe variety is 
readily obtained from seed ; but the amateur, 
when he obtains his plants thus, should make 
a rigid selection after the plants come into bear- 
ing, as fully half will not be worth keeping. 
This, I must admit, is not always the case with 
the newer kinds. I have got the Green Globe 
almost true, and doubtless this is the result 
of rigid selection, as in the older varieties it 
is the rule rather than otherwise to get a 
large percentage of worthless seedlings; but 
the Globe varieties are so readily propagated 
from suckers that it is best to get a few suckers 
of a good form and grow stock, as then there is 
no time lost in weeding out poor seedlings in 
the rows, and one can devote more attention to 
the good varieties. It is often asked, Are 
Artichokes worth growing? I say yes—few 
vegetables more so ; and the amateur can grow 
them as well as the best grower if he makes a good 
start. In the case of the Globe, it is useless to 
crowd the plants. I would advise at least 6 feet 
between the rows, 3 feet between the plants in 
the row, double dug or trenched ground, and 





plenty of manure. The plant is a gross feeder, 
and may be given liguid-manure in abundance 
from June to September—indeed, these plants 
are often starved whilst growing, needing more 
moisture, and in dry soils would well repay a 
top-dressing of manure twicea year. In gardens 
where they are at all injured by frost I have 
lifted suckers in November and wintered them 
under a wall. These make a nice new quarter 
the next spring, and produce very fine tops. 
When obtained from seed, it is well to sow ina 
frame in March three seeds in a small pot. 
Reduce to the best when above the soil, and 
plant out end of April or early in May, and 
water freely in dry weather. The seed may be 
sown in the open ground in April ; but the plants 
do not attain the size of those raised in a cold- 
frame. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke is so well known 
that few cultural details are here needed, but 
[ would here add these plants are often seen 
growing year after year in the same place with- 
out any help in the way of manure. The New 
White is well worth the cultivation given to 
Potatoes—that is, change of soil, new seed, and 
ample food. Many use these tall growers as a 
fence or dividing line, and they answer the 
purpose, but give them food also and space. If 
planted in rows, quite 4 feet should be allowed 
between the rows, and half that distance -be- 
tween the plants in the rows. This variety does 
best left in the soil and dug up as required for 
use ; but if the land is needed for other things, 
lift in November and place in a clamp, merely 
covering with soil to exclude frost and keep the 
tubers moist, as they soon shrivel and lose 
flavour in a dry or warm position. This variety 
should be planted in February or March, using 
good-shaped, medium-sized tubers as sets. 

W. 





TOMATOES FOR FLAVOUR. 


In spite of the number of new varieties of 
Tomatoes which have made their appearance 
during the last few years, it is a fact that the 
majority of them, like the majority of new 
Apples, Pears, and Potatoes, are in point of 
flavour far behind some of the older though 
less cultivated sorts. A few years ago Toma- 
toes were not eaten, asarule, except in a cooked 
state, and then the old dwarf Orangefield was 
found in almost every garden growing between 
the Peach-trees on south, and Apricot-trees on 
west walls ; and I maintain that for exquisite 
flavour that rugged sort has never been beaten, 
and as to cropping, all gardeners can remember 
how in fine sunny autumns the fruit hung like 
ropes of Onions from summit to base. Later 
on, when culture under glass commenced, this 
variety was still grown in pots, and when sold 
held its own against all comers. No sooner, 
however, did the community acquire the taste 
for eating the fruit raw—and the eye had to be 
pleased as well as the palate—than the smooth, 
symmetrical forms at once took the lead and 
have kept it ever since. The corrugated varie- 
ties are usually the freest setters and the heaviest 
croppers, and, with the additional fact that 
many of them possess splendid flavour, I see no 
reason, but rather the reverse, why they should 
not be grown at least in private gardens 
where Tomatoes are much in demand in the 
kitchen. Of course, the market grower must 
go in for the varieties that command the 
best sale, and these are alone found in the smooth, 
handsome forms; but I find that many customers 
of fruiterers in towns are complaining of the 
indifferent flavour of these handsome varieties, 
which was never the case when Hathaway’s 
Excelsior and Perfection were about the only 
two non-corrugated sorts which found their way 
into the market—two Tomatoes which those 
who have proved their worth are not likely to 
discard for perhaps slightly more showy sorts, 
whose chief characteristics are a hard core and 
an acid flesh, 

I am sure there is no difference between many 
of the so-called distinct varieties. No sooner is 
a good Tomato sent out than it is almost certain 
to be re-named by some unscrupulous firm. I 
have this year several varieties supposed to be 
distinct, but which I cannot detect the least 
difference in, either in habit of growth, shape, 
colour of fruit, or flavour. Sensation, I believe, 
to be an improved strain of Perfection, and 
nothing else. Chemin Rouge is, I consider, 
a capital Tomato, taking on a deep red 





colour, and possessing a first-rate flavour. 
The want of colour in many of the newer 
sorts, even when grown under glass, is one of 
their chief drawbacks. I think all will agree 
with me in saying that Tomatoes grown under 
glass are, as a rule, of better quality than those 
even from open walls, to say nothing of those 
grown on open quarters trained to upright 
stakes. Although many who grow for market 
are compelled from lack of capital to go in for 
open-air culture, yet house culture, although 
incurring considerable expense at the outset, 
reduces the liability of disease to a minimum, 
and renders the certainty of finishing autumn 
crops tenfold greater than is the case with out- 
door crops. Fancy a grower having half-an- 
acre or an acre of Tomatoes which look as well 
and promising as can be wished for up to a 
certain date, and then from lack of sunshine 
and continuous rains disease sets in and destroys 
the lot, and this is often the case, Corrugated 
Tomatoes do not crack so soon or so badly as the 
smooth, round ones. J. 





New Zealand Spinach.—In hot weather 
the round-leaved kind is not a success, but it 
suits the New Zealand variety, as, give it abun- 
dant moisture, it grows well. ithin a few 
yards from where I am writing upwards of a 
dozen clumps of it are growing. In the spring 
I raised the plants in heat. When strong 
enough they were put five plants into a 5-inch 
pot, and about the middle of June a south border 
was Cleared of Lettuces, where a barrow of old 
hot-bed manure was placed at distances of 
2 yards apart, covering it with soil. Plants were 
planted on each and plenty of moisture given. 
Now (July 17th) we can commence gathering, 
and shall continue to do so till destroyed by 
frost.—J. Crook. 


Propagating-house (Be).—If there is 
any difficulty about getting sufficient bottom- 
heat through the slate which covers the hot- 
water pipes take it off and cover the pipes with 
broken bricks 9 inches thick, through which 
the heat will ascend regularly. Where possible 
it is a good plan to have the bottom-heat pipes in 
a tank of water ; this is a good way of providing 
bottom-heat, but perhaps too expensive to make. 









ny, 
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Jerusalem Artichoke, 


In any case, the bottom-heat pipes ought not to 
be more than 18 inches from the surface of the 
bed on which the plants are growing ; a little 
less would be all the better. Upon how the 
pipes are arranged in the beds, of course, depends 
the quantity of heat you will get. Generally, the 
flow-pipe runs round the top of the bed, near to 
the glass, to provide surface-heat, and from 
there it passes as a return under the bed, thus 
providing sufficient bottom-heat. Without see- 
ing the house or having more information than 
your sketch provides as to the number of pipes 
in the house, the size of the latter, and how the 
boiler is set, and what sort it is, it is a most 
difficult matter giving trustworthy information. 
You would do wise to consult a trustworthy 
hot-water engineer in your neighbourhood before 
making any alterations. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





THE JAPAN QUINCE (PYRUS 
JAPONICA), 
THe fruits of this Pyrus are large, and though 
they do not become brightly coloured when ripe, 


as many of their allies do, yet their fragrance at | 
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| with red, 
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while they are in shape more like an Apple, and 
when ripe are of a rich golden-yellow, flushed 
\ Ivo the early part of May P. Maulei 
1s an extremely bright object when laden with 
blossoms, and frequently its fruits form an 
equally effective autumn feature. There is not 
nearly as wide a divergence from the normal 
type in this species as there is in the allied 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Flowers of the Japanese Quince. 


that time is very tempting ; but they are by no 
means pleasant to the taste. It is indeed as a 
flowering shrub that this Pyrus claims attention, 
and in this respect it stands in the very front 
rank, for it possesses so many desirable features. 
In the first place, when trained to a wall its 
rich-coloured blossoms serve to brighten up an 
otherwise dull winter’s day ; next, though often 
treated in this fashion, it is thoroughly hardy 
when grown as an open bush, though in this 
case, of course, its season of flowering is later. 
Under whichever conditions it may be grown the 
blooming period of this Pyrus extends over a con- 
siderable time. It is one of those subjects that 
may be regarded as everybody’s flower, for 
many a cottage is during the winter and spring 


enlivened with its bright-coloured blossoms, | 


whilst in the largest and most ambitious gardens 
it is frequently represented by several varieties. 
When grown in the open ground this Pyrus is 
not seen at its best if dotted here and 
there in a shrubbery border or similar position, 
but is very effective as a bush on the open lawn, 
while three or four distinct kinds grouped in a 
good-sized bed will form a most attractive 
feature when in bloom, and be an object of 
interest throughout the year. The varieties are 
numerous, the principal feature of each being 
the different colour of the flowers, which range 
from pure white to deep crimson through 
various shades of blush, pink, andscarlet. This 


Pyrus, which at one time was more generally | 
known as Cydonia japonica, was introduced | 


from Japan in 1815, but little seems to be known 
of its early history. Its merits, 


desirable deciduous shrubs in cultivation, 
whether as a bush in the open lawn, trained 
against a wall, or treated as an ornamental 
hedge plant.” Though it is many years since 
this was written, Loudon’s opinions will, I 
think, be still endorsed by everyone at the pre- 
sent day. A good rather deep loam that is 
always at least fairly moist suits this Pyrus best, 
but it is not fastidious as to soil or situation. 
An allied kind is Pyrus Maulei, which is of 
far more recent introduction, having been ob- 
tained from Japan by Messrs. Maule, of Bristol, 
after whom it was named. This Pyrus made 
its appearance as a novelty in 1873. It difters 
in many  widely-marked features from 
P. japonica, being much less in growth, with 
smaller foliage and flowers, these latter being of 
a bright orange-scarlet as a rule, though in tint 
they vary somewhat. The fruits are borne 
miore freely than in the case of P. japonica, 








however, | 
asserted themselves before any great length of | 
time had elapsed, as it was by Loudon referred | 
to in the following terms: ‘‘One of the most | 





' the thing for the outskirts thereof. 


P. japonica, for this list is represented in 
different lists by varieties innumerable, while 
P. Maulei, though it shows a certain amount of 
variation when raised from seed, has only, as far 
as I am aware, one decided variety. This is 
superba, whose blossoms are much richer and 





ERANTHEMUM ANDERSONI. 


Some of the Eranthemums are remarkably pretty 
flowering plants for the stove, and included 
amongst them are very diverse forms, while 
their season for blooming is also variable. Hran- 
themum Andersoni forms an erect-growing plant 
furnished somewhat sparingly with large oblong 
leaves, while the shoots are terminated by long 
spikes of closely packed blossoms. The indivi- 
dual blooms are about an inch across, and pure 


| white except the lower lobe or lip, which is 


exquisitely blotched with rich purplish-lake, that 
contrasts markedly with therest of the flower. It 
usually blooms in the latter part of the summer 
or in the autumn months, but will sometimes 
flower in the spring. This Eranthemum does 
not naturally form a bushy specimen, and if 
stopped too freely during its early stages an 
increased number of shoots is obtained at the 
expense of blossoms, as the large massive spikes 
borne on thestrong shoots are much more effective 
than the poor weak ones which result from over- 
stopping. Though this Eranthemum may run 
up rather tall it is extremely useful in this 
state for grouping. Propagation is best carried 
out in the spring, and cuttings root readily 
enough. It isa native of India, and was intro- 
duced into this country nearly thirty years 
ago. Another species is K. albiflorum, a sturdy- 
growing, upright-habited kind, which flowers 
freely when little more than a foot high. The 
foliage of this is of a very deep green, while the 
terminal panicle of blossoms is not unlike a 
cluster of White Lilac. This is perhaps the 


| most generally useful of the whole genus, as the 
| plant is naturally of a bushy habit, while the 


flowers, which are of a beautiful blue colour, are 
freely borne in the depth of winter. Another 
desirable member of the genus from a flowering 
point of view is E aspersum, whose blooms are 
borne in small axillary clusters. They are not 
unlike those of EK. Andersoni, except that the 
purple marking extends over the whole of tke 
flower. This blooms in the spring, and so dces 
the large-growing EK. cinnabarinum, which wi | 

















Fruit of Japanese Quince (Pyrus japonica). 


deeper in colour than the common kind. When 
first introduced it was thought likely that the 
fruits of P. Maulei would prove useful, but they 
can only be eaten as a preserve. It is just as 
hardy as P. japonica, and when a group or 
groups 2f this last are planted P. Maulei is just 
qT 


run up to aheight of 4 feet to 5 feet. The flowers 
of this, which are borne in long branching termi- 
nal panicles, are large and of a bright magenta- 
crimson colour. It is a valuable decorative 
plant in the spring. Besides these remarkable 
for the beauty of their blossoms there are some 


| whose fohage is the principal claim to recog: 
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nition, but they are not so popular now as when | 
first introduced, for most of them were sent here | 
from Polynesia about the time that variegated- | 
leaved stove plants were so popular. The most | 
notable of these are E. reticulatum, with | 
broadly lanceolated leaves of a bright green tint 
and heavily veined with gold—certainly a very 
bright and effective plant—while in albo margi- 
natum the broad deep green leaves are edged 
with white, and those of E. atropurpureum are 
of a uniform rich purple tint. A curious com- 
bination of hues occurs in E. tricolor, the 
oblong-shaped leaves being marked with clive- 
green, greyish-purple, and salmon-pink, in ever- 
varying combinations. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A WARWICKSHIRE COTTAGE GARDEN. 
THE accompanying illustration shows a cottage 
garden at Wishaw, in Warwickshire. Climbers 
run over the windows and porch, and every- 
where flowers are present—hardy perennials in 
variety and well grown. An edging of white 
Pinks gives a welcome finish to the picture. We 





A Warwickshire cottage garden, 


ha Ve 
gardens in various parts of England, but. few 
have been more pleasing than this flowery 
spot in Warwickshire. 





PLANTING A BORDER. 

IsHALL be greatly obliged if the Editor could 
give me advice about planting a double border 
in an old-fashioned kitchen garden. The border 
is 6 feet wide on either side of the ee and 
160 feet long. Backed on one side by Horn- 
beam-hedge and on the other by  espalier 
Apples. I want flowers at least eight months 
in the year and clumps of distinct colour. I 
am having the border prepared and made very 
rich, so that all space can produce flowers 
and small things be sown to blossom under tall 
ones. DovusLe Borper. 


*,* There is plenty of scope for fine effect in 
these long kitchen garden borders, which should 
contain blossoming plants from March till 
October. The bulk of the collection should con- 
sist of herbaceous plants and bulbs, while here 
and there a clump of a good annual or less hardy 


plants of handsome colouring might be used. | 


azure carpet forms a lovely setting for the tall 


Vermilion Brilliant, which is worthy of its 


recently given illustrations of cottage! month and the next the lovely Hybrid Aqui- | 


In March the fine Trumpet Narcissi should 
commence to flower, N. maximus, Emperor, 
Golden Spur, Horsfieldi, and Queen of Spain 
being a good selection, while Sir Watkin, Stella, 
Cynosure, and Frank Miles are good specimens 
of the incomparabilis section, and Grand Mon- 
arque and Soleil d’Or of the Polyanthus class. 
The Scillas and Chionodoxas, in breadths, will 
give their bright blue, and Hepaticas and Anem- 
ones star the border with their varied tints. 
The Tall Crown Imperials make an imposing 
show, and these and the Lyre-flower (Dicentra 
spectabilis) are often in bloom before the con- 
clusion of March. In April the Fair Poet’s 
Narcissi come, and Doronicum plantagineum 
excelsum Harpur-Crewe produces its great 
golden stars ; the Scarlet Geum also will give a 
bright note, and the purple of Campanula 
glomerata is not unpleasing. Bulbs may always 
be surfaced with Myosotis dissitiflora, whose 


flower-scapes. The Scarlet Tulips show well in 
such company, one of the best of these being 


name. In May the Day Lilies begin, with the 
scented Hemerocallis flava, and during this 














o 


legias, with their graceful shapes and charming 
colour-gradations, are in bloom. These should 
be treated as biennials. Dictamus Fraxinella, 
and especially its white variety, will make hand- 
some plants when well established, and sheaves 
of the White Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride 
should be grown, with which the scarlet flower- 
spires of Heuchera sanguinea will contrast 
effectively. Irises should also be used, some 
of the German Flags being fine for 
massing. Amongst the best are I. pallida 
and pullida dalmatica, Celeste, Queen of the 
May, Victorine, Madame Chereau, Princess of 
Wales, florentina, atro-purpurea, and fla- 
vescens. Clumps of the Spanish Irises (I. 
Xiphion) should also be planted, care being 
taken both in this and the English Iris (I. 
xiphioides) that only self-coloured varieties are 
purchased, which should be massed in distinc- 
tive colours. Libertia grandiflora, another 
May-flowering plant, is well worthy a place in 
the border. Of Poppies we have a number, the 
most striking of all being the great Oriental 
Poppy (P. bracteatum), whose colour should be 








of a viyid scarlet, not inclining either to crimson | 


or to orange. The pretty Iceland Poppies 
(P. nudicaule) in their three colours, and the 
drooping Welsh Poppies (Meconopsis cambrica) 
should also be utilised, as may the apricot- 
tinted P. pilosum, while breadths of Shirley 
Poppies may be sown at intervals. Tree 
Ponies are very handsome in a border, as 
are somes of the newer herbaceous Ponies. 
White Pinks should, of course, be grown in 
quantity, and the sweet-smelling Double White 
Rocket should certainly not be left out. The 
latter does better if shifted each autumn. 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium makes a good back- 
row plant, as do Lupines, Monkshood (Aconitum 
napellus) at, this time of the year; white 
Solomon’s Seal and Fair Maids of France 
(Ranunculus aconitfolius fl.-pl.) are also May 
flowers. 

June is ushered in with the first of the Lilies, 
generally the yellow L. pyrenaicum, followed by 
L. umbellatum, L. croceum, L. Martagon 
album, the Madonna Lily, and L. excelsum. 
All these are handsome in large clumps, but 
the first-named possesses a rather disagreeable 
smell. Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. The Pearl, a 
long-flowering vigorous plant, should be used 


From a photograph by Mrs. Barton, The Grove, Wishaw. 


here and there as well as Erigeron speciosus, 
and the Hybrid Alstrcemeria is one of the most 
delightfully-coloured flowers we possess, being 
easily raised from seed and increasing in strength 
year after year. The tall Campanulas, C. 
grandis and its white variety, C. latifolia, and 
C. persicifolia alba plena, are all effective, whilst 
of the Bergamot (Monarda didyma) a plant or 
two should be grown. Hemerocallis fulva and 
Kwanso fi.-pl. fol. var. are worthy of selection, as 
well for their handsome leafage as their blooms, 
and the scarlet Lychnis chalcedonica is particu- 
larly striking at a distance. Some of the Sea 
Hollies, such as Eryngium Oliverianum, E. 
Bourgati, and E. amethystinum, bloom about 
midsummer, their colours being very beautiful, 
especially when grown near the Evening Prim- 
roses (Znothera fruticosa or Gi. Youngi, both 
of which are June bloomers. The Crimson 
Dianthus Napoleon III. and the golden-yellow 
Linum flavum are two brilliantly - coloured 
subjects that will show their hues to advantage 
near the front of the borders. In July Carna- 
tions should be masses of colour. Clumps of 
the scarlet Gladiolus brenchleyensis may he 
associated with the white Cape Hyacinth ~ 
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(Galtonia candicans), with which latter the blue 
of Salvia patens mingles with excellent effect. 
The Salpiglossis is such a beautiful annual that 
it can hardly be out of place, and the yellow 
Paris Daisy shows it off to the best advantage. 


Chelone barbata is worth growing, and the) 


borders will be much improved by tall Holly- 
hock spires towering into the air in the back- 
ground. 
are very pleasing, while of July Lilies, L 
auratum, L. pardalinum, L. Humboldti, and the 
scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. chalcedonicum) are the 
most notable. Here and there plants of Gypso- 
phila paniculata, with its fine flower-lace, should 
rise 10 billows from the foot of a tall-growing 
subject. The blossoms of the Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
gonium Souvenir de Charles Turner will be 
found to create a delightful contrast with the 
grey of its myriad flowerets. Tall Phloxes of 
distinct colours have a fine effect when massed, 
and the Plume Poppy (Bocconia cordata), with 
its glaucous foliage and ivory-white inflorescence, 
rising 7 feet or more in height at the back of the 
border, would produce a striking picture. Rud- 


Galega officinalis and its white form | 


Daisies, and many of these perennial Asters are 
worthy of a place in the border. Amongst the 
best are Aster Amellus bessarabicus, large- 
flowered purple ; A. Novi Belgi Harper-Crewe, 
| white; A. N. B. niveus, another white, rather 
later; A. N. B. Robert Parker, light lavender, 
very tall; A. ericoides, a small plant thickly 
studded with minute white stars; A. puniceus 
pulcherrimus, a particularly floriferous variety 
| with white flowers slightly tinted blue. Two 
good Starworts of the Nove Angliz section are 
| Melpomene, purple, and ruber, red ; Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, with its wide-rayed stars, will also 
|be at its best, and is far more decorative than 
_the slightly earlier Chrysanthemum maximum. 
In October few new flowers can be expected, 
| though Aster grandiflorus and Stokesia cyanea 
may produce their purple blooms if not injured 
by an early frost; and both the Winter Flag 
(Schizostylis coccinea) and the beautiful and 
fragrant Iris stylos1 then commence _ their 
flowering. There will, however, be plenty of 
flowers common to earlier months left to colour 
the borders. 














FERNS. 


HARDY FERNS PLANTED NATURALLY. 


THERE are many varieties of our native Poly- 
stichums, Hart’s-tongues, Blechnums, which 
would be excellent as companions to the ever- 
green herbaceous plants suited for sheltered, 
half-shady nooks. There are also many exotic 
kinds hardy and vigorous. Graceful and new 
effects may be developed in foregrounds by 
drives through glades and in many other 
positions by the bold use of hardy Ferns of the 
larger kind. The Bracken we see everywhere ; 
but some of the others are more graceful in 
form, and delight in the partial shade of open 
woods and drives, and do even in the sun. Up 
to the present time Ferns have, as a rule, been 
stowed away in obscure corners, and never come 
into the garden landscape at all. But not only 
can they give us new and beautiful aspects of 
vegetation in the garden landscape, but even in 
parks and woods. 

The best way of growing Ferns is along with 





Hardy Ferns and Oyclamens in the Rectory garden at Woodbastwick, near Norwich. From a photograph by Miss Dunstan, 
Court Lodge, Knockholt, Sevenoaks. 


beckia Newmani and the light blue Scabiosa 
caucasica are attractive at about this period 
and during the following month, In August 
the perennial Sunflowers will show their wealth 
of golden blossoms. Helianthus rigidus Miss 
Mellish and H. letiflorus are the best singles, 
and H. multiflorus Soleil d’Or as good a double 
as any. Hydrangea hortensis is handsome, 
but would be considered rather out of place in 
a bed in Devonshire, where it is largely used 
for the ornamentation of drives and parks. Some 
of the newer Cannas, massed here and there, 
should create brilliant effects, while the leafage 
of the older varieties, such as C. iridiflora 
Ehmann, is exceedingly noble. The white Japa- 
nese Anemone would be valuable at this time, 
and the Tiger Lilies, of which the best is L. t. 
Fortunei, should commence to bloom in August, 
while the best of the Cactus Dahlias will make 
a brave show, and the glowing bloom-spikes of 
the vermilion Lobelia cardinalis make spots of 
vivid colour, while the orange calyces of Phy- 
salis Alkekengi (the Winter Cherry) create a 
pretty effect. 

September is the month of the Michaelmas 


| In the foregoing an idea has been given of what | the flowers as in Nature. 
| plants will be in bloom in certain months, but | state have, as a rule, both goil and 1 


this period may often be considerably length- 
ened. In planting, massing rather than dotting 
should be practised, and care be taken that 
discordant colours are not placed in juxta- 
position. The roots from the Hornbeam-hedge 
will probably give some trouble and will have 
to be cut out and the adjacent border re-made 
occasionally. S. W. F. 





Tufted Pansy Pembroke —There is 
much to admire in this handsome rayless variety. 
The flowers are of large size, almost circular in 
shape, and very even and neat. The colour is 
bright rich yellow, fading slightly on the edges 
of the upper petals. The flowers are freely pro- 
duced on long footstalks, this fact alone render- 
ing them very useful for vases and similar recep- 
tacles. The blossoms are fragrant, a few flowers 
distributed about a room scenting the whole 
apartment. The constitution is excellent, and 
there is good reasons for believing that this 
variety will be largely grown.—D. B, Cranr. 








Ferns in their natural 
ocality 


| exactly suited to their requirements ; further- 


more, the soil is yearly enriched by the decaying 
foliage of surrounding trees, which foliage, 
moreover, forms a protection to them in winter. 
In arranging a fernery, study the habits and 
requirements of the species, and allot each such 
a position as is most likely to produce the best 
results. The most sheltered, moist spot should, 
for instance, be given to varieties of the ever- 
green Blechnums, which delight in a damp 
atmosphere, and the delicate forms of Asplenium. 
The noble Osmunda needs a damp place, free, 
however, from stagnant moisture. The best soil 
for these Royal Ferns is a mixture of good loam 
and fibrous peat. The better deciduous kinds of 
Polypodium, such as P, Phegopteris and P. 
Dryopteris, should have sheltered positions, 


and in quiet nooks should be found charming 


groups of such things as the Parsley Fern and 
Cystopteris fragilis, a most delicate and graceful 
Fern. Let Lastrea Filix-mas and its varieties 
occupy the bolder and more exposed positions, 
in company with fine colonies of the evergreen 








kinds, comprising some unique varieties of the 
Polystichums, Scolopendriums, Polypodiums, etc. 

The beauty of a fernery is much enhanced by 
having the larger kinds of Ferns growing out of 
some plant of dwarfer habit. The Ferns them- 


selves are much benefited by this plan, because | IN an article on scale insects in GARDENING of 
there is not an excessive evaporation constantly | the 22nd and 29th of February last year I 


going on during dry and hot weather. The 
small Ferns are best without any carpet. They 
are the choicest, rarest, and most difficult to 
grow, and, as they require a little extra atten- 
tion, it would be better not to run the risk of 
their being smothered. The Fern lover will 
remember that it is not only our own beautiful 
native Ferns that we possess for the adorning of 
our outdoor gardens. If we had but these ana | 
their many pretty forms they would be a great 
aid; bus we have also the hardy Ferns of 
America, Asia, and the Continent of Europe. 
Some of the monstrous varieties of our own 
Ferns are not pretty—not worthy of a place in 
the flower garden. 

THE GOLDEN DROPS (ONOSMAS). 
ONOSMA ALBO-ROSEUM is as yet a somewhat 
scarce plant in commerce, It has white or blush- 
white flowers, which are drooping and inclined 
to tubular in outline. Itis adistinctand pretty 
plant, and an interesting companion to the other 
members of this genus. ‘Though frequently 
coming through our winters safely, it cannot be 
considered go reliably hardy as the better-known 
kind O. tauricum. When planting the above, 
a well-drained chink, whereits roots may descend 
deeply ina free, gritty loam in a sunny position, 
avoiding manure of any description, is the best 
position. ‘The other species of this genus are 

O. ECHIOIDES, a very charming plant of bien- 
nial duration. Its flowers, which on large plants 
are abundantly produced, are of a rather pale 
yellow, and in favourable seasons seeds are freely 
produced. A warm, sunny exposure in the rock 
garden in deep, gritty loam suits it well. In 
general habit the plant resembles O. tauricum. 
Native of Southern Kurope. 

QO, SIMPLICISSIMUM is a perennial species from 
Siberia, with terminal racemes of pale yellow 
flowers. I have not grown this species and am 
unaware if it exists in cultivation in this country. 

QO. STELLULATUM is a variable species ; flowers 
either white, yellow, or citron incolour. A native 
of Macedonia, growing about 6 inches high. 

OQ. TAURICUM (Golden Drop).—This, the best 
known of the genus, is also the most worthy, 
and in good condition is a striking plant. 
The plant attains to about 15 inches high 
when fully grown, though rarely seen more 
than half that height. In habit it may be 
regarded as more or less an evergreen peren- 
nial, of a spreading, tufted growth, and from 
which in spring issue the flower-stems. These 
are slightly branched, and furnish during May 
and June large clusters of drooping yellow and 
fragrant flowers that are singularly effective. 
Indeed, it is from the clear, pleasing yellow 
tone of the corolla that it has received the 
rather appropriate name of Golden Drop. This 
is undoubtedly one of the choicest of hardy 
flowers, better adapted, as a rule, for a well- 
chosen position in the rock-garden than any- 
where else. Generally speaking, it is short- 
lived in the border and requires care in any 
position. Shade should always be avoided 
in its culture, and the plants, if possible, so 
placed that the tufts of leaves may rest 
on a sloping ledge of rock, so as to keep 
fairly dry in winter ; a soil of lumpy peat and 
equally lumpy fibrous loam, with sand very 
liberally added (quite a fourth part), and char- 
coal dust to a like amount. This and a raised, 
well-drained position in the rock garden will do 
as much as cultural aids can do for one of the 
best hardy plants. Its propagation is a rather 
slow business at times, and must be done by 
meay 3 of cuttings, stripped off with a heel any 
time during May or early in June and inserted 
in very sandy soil (in pots preferred) without 
further ado. I never use a knife to a cutting of 
this plant. Given a thorough watering and left 
to dry for an hour, the frame should be closed 
and slightly shaded. With careful after- 
management the cuttings at this season root in 
about three weeks, and may then be potted off 
singly in much the same soil as recommended 
above. A cold-frame or handlight is much 
the best for its propagation, Native of 
Caucasus. 
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country—at any rate, asa garden pest—and now 
it-has been noticed at several places in England 
and at various places on the east coast of Scot- 
land. Not only are the Black, White, and Red 
Currants attacked, but also the Currant grown 
for its blossom, and generally spoken of as 
‘** Ribes.” Miss Ormerod suggests that it may 
also attack the Mountain Ash. The young scale 
insects are hatched at the end of June or the 
beginning of July. ‘hey at once spread them- 
selves about over the bush in search of suitable 
positions in which to settle down ; having suited 
themselves they thrust their beaks or suckers 
into the bark and feed on the sap of the shoots, 
and they do not move again unless disturbed. 
When first hatched, and some little time after- 
wards, the sexes of the individuals are indis- 
tinguishable, but at a certain period the males 
form a covering over themselves and assume the 
chrysalis state from which the perfect males 
emerge in due course. The males, like those of 
other scale insects, are elegantly formed two- 
winged flies, with two long hair-like organs at 
the end of their bodies and six well-formed legs ; 
the head is well defined and furnished with a 
pair of longish feelers and prominent eyes. The 
young females do not undergo any well-marked 
transformations like the males, but they gradu- 
ally change in form from the insect depicted in 
Fig. 2, which is much magnified, to that shown in 
Fig. 1, which is little more than twice magnified. 
Having attained their full size they begin to lay 
their eggs in a mass, mixed with and covered 
with a cotton material(see Fig. 1), which gradu- 
ally becomes drawn out into threads, as shown in 
the figure which is taken from a photograph. As 
regards the best way of dealing with this pest, 
if a bush is very badly infested by it the best 
thing to do is to pull it up and burnit. If such 
a drastic method of treatment is not necessary, 
the parts which have been attacked should be 
cut off and destroyed, and the remainder of the 
bush dressed with 2 lb. of hot lime to 1 gallon 
of water in the autumn. This mixture should 
be applied witha brush. The eggs and the quite 
newly hatched young are so protected by the 
cottony covering that it would be very difficult 
to make any ordinary insecticide reach them ; 
and there is another drawback in their use, 
which is that it is difficult to know if every 
portion of the bush has been reached by the 
remedy, as there is little or no trace left to show 
where insecticides have been applied. The male 
scale I have already described as fully as is neces- 
sary. The female when full grown is about 
4 inch in length, and is nearly circular, very flat, 
and slightly raised down the middle, with a deep, 
narrow notch at the posterior, or tail end, and js 
of a reddish-brown colour, The mass of eggs 
varies in size according to the amount of eggs the 
'female had laid at the time of observation. 
This insect very much resembles, and is very 
nearly related to, the Vine-scale, Gd. B. 


GARDEN PESTS. 





THE WHITE WOOLLY CURRANT-SCALE 
(PULVINARIA RIBESIA), 





White woolly Currant-scale, 


mentioned this insect without giving many 
details about it; being now able, through the 
kindness of Miss Ormerod, to give a very good 
figure of this insect, and of the way Currant- 
bushes are infested by it, I propose now to 


Caterpillar on Calceolarias (WW. W.). 
—The caterpillar you sent is that of the common 
Swift-moth (Hepialus lupulinus) or the Ghost- 
moth (Hepialus humuli), but I am not certain 
which, as they are so very much alike. As is 
always the case with caterpillars that live 
underground, it is almost impossible to destroy 
them by any other method than turning up the 
soil and picking them out. As soon as a plant 
is found to be attacked it should at once be 
taken up and search be made amongst its roots 
for the enemy. A heavy dressing of nitrate of 
soda, well watered in, would help the plants and 
be distasteful to the caterpillars.—G. 8. 8. 

Harwig trap.—Following the advice you 
gave me for ridding a Tom Putt Apple-tree of 
earwigs by an application of paraffin, and.then 
white liming the trunk, I think I am saving 
more fruit this year. In the early summer, to 
make a shady corner to sit in, I slung a curtain 
under the tree, tying it back to the latter when 
not in use. Every morning it is full of earwigs 
in every fold. So we put a bath of water under 
and sweep them in. If neglected for afew days 
they number hundreds.—SoOMERSET. 





Showing the destructive work of the scals. 
t From a photograph. 





deal with it more fully. It is very fortunste 
that it is to acertain extent a conspicuous insect, White Jasmine.—No flower, perhaps, possesses a 
so that with ordinary care it should never, so | more grateful perfume than the common white Jasmine 
to speak, get age} footing em GA garden ; but if | (J. officinalis) now peat 80 tea oe many & ere 
i ; ik , ati ta front or porch. The dainty twigs of bloom are specially 
it does, then, like ata relations, it is a ae auited for cutting, supplying, as they do, their own gar- 
tiresome pest to eradicate. » Until about elght | nishing, and none more beautiful or pleasing than its own 
years ago this scale was unknown in thie’! elegant leaves. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS-ROOTED 
PLANTS IN BASKETS. 


Many plants of this character are suitable for 
baskets. Well-grown and freely-flowered Lilies 
of the Valley would be serviceable in many 
ways. They would look very well hanging up, 
but not too high, or the effect would be lost. 
All that is needed in growing them in baskets is 
careful attention, a liberal supply of water being 
required. In making up baskets either single 
crowns or clumps could be used, the latter being 
of the two the better to depend upon. The 
imported clumps would need to have the bottom 
of the mass of roots removed ; this could be 
done without much harm, if any. The baskets 
should have a surfacing of Moss, then a little 
rough soil, any spare space being packed in with 
the same after the basket is made up. A sur- 
facing of Moss will then be needed to retain 
moisture and to prevent the centre from getting 
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HYACINTHS AND OTHER SPRING- 
FLOWERING BULBS IN POTS. 


THE spring: flowering bulbs that will be noted in 
the following cultural remarks may be termed 
everybody’s flowers, because they take up but 
litele room, and therefore persons with the 
smallest amount of glass accommodation may 
grow them equally as well as those with un- 
limited greenhouses. Nor is fire-heat absolutely 


essential, except for early forcing, so that even 


the cottager with the light given by an ordinary 
window may be successful with them. Not the 
least important of spring flowers is the Hyacinth, 
and, starting its culture with the small details, 
one must be provided with a stock of clean pots. 


I would use old ones in preference to those quite 
new, as the latter, unless soaked, are apt to dry. 


the earth unduly. 
pots, are the most generally useful. 
tried Hyacinths for exhibition in a size larger, 


Forty-eights, or 44-inch 


but have had equally fine spikes of bloom in pots 
the size named ; it is therefore wise for the sake 





Tuberous Begonia as a basket plant. 


too dry. Watering is best effected by dipping 
into a tank, and thus thoroughly soaking the 
entire mass. In making up with single crowns 
more can, of course, be made of the room, but 
the foliage growth, in itself an ornament, would 
not be quite so good. This method of growing 


the Lily of the Valley commends itself as some: | 


thing fresh and should receive consideration. 
Tae Achimenes are also beautiful basket plants 
for summer use in moderately warm houses. 
These when grown in this manner also require 
a liberal supply of water. Another excellent 
bulbous plant for baskets is Lachenalia tricolor 
(and other varieties). Grown in this way this 
beautiful spring flower is most effective. There 
ave also some few kinds of the Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias which make capital basket plants that 
will last for months in good condition. Triteleia 
uniflora is yet another instance ; this, when in 
pots even, always looks best when above the 
range of vision, its foliage and flowers with their 
slender footstaiks drooping over the sides of the 
pots. There is room for baskets in most houses ; 
these need not always be of wire, for those made 
of wood or earthenware are very useful. A. 





of economy alone to choose the smaller. 
soil recommended is composed of rotten turf of 
a fibry character, broken up small, manure, 
preferably cow-manure, dried, so that it may be 
passed through a sieve, coarse sand or road-grit, 
the loam being in slightly the larger proportion, 
In this compost water will pass through freely, 
and a rich root-run is also provided. One might 
imagine that, as Hyacinths will grow in water 
alone, it matters little about having a soil that 
is porous; but the fact is, these bulbs require 
some care as to the quantity of moisture given 
when cultivated in pots. 

Use the potting earth in an even state— 
neither sodden with wet nor dust-dry. It is 
advisable to mix the compost a considerable 
time before required, so that that desirable con- 
dition may be obtained. In potting, place one 
good-sized crock over the hole of the pot, thena 
handful of the rougher portion of soil ; after- 
wards fill the pot and press down the earth 
moderately firm, then scoop out a hole with the 
finger in which to place the bulb. This latter 
item is of some imporlance because if we press 
the bulb and soil down together that portion 


I have 
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under the bulb becomes so hardened that the 
roots, instead of wandering in the earth, will 
raise the bulb upwards and perhaps finally push 
it out of the pot entirely. Take care, then, to 
have the soil loose for the bulbs to rest on, and 
I may mention that about one-half of the bulb 
should be buried. A finish is made by pressing 
the soil down evenly in the margin between 
bulb and pot. When the compost is in the con- 
dition before mentioned watering immediately 
after potting is not required, but if the earth be 
at all dry one good soaking should be given. 
Stand the pots close together in any available 
space that is open—that is to say, free from 
the drip of trees. Put them on a sound 
bottom of ashes likely to prevent worms from 
entering the pots, then place an inverted pot 
of small size over each bulb. This detail is 
perhaps not essential, but it is done with the 
object of keeping subsequent growth clean; 
the covering material is apt to find its way 
into the centre of the new leaves and, maybe, 
rot the flower-spike. We next bury the pots, 
bulbs and all, with Cocoa-nut-fibre to a depth 
of 4 inches. The material named is light and 
clean; sand, however, will answer the same 
purpose, but, if possible, avoid a covering of 
ashes ; the sulphur these contain has some- 
times done mischief below. I would pot Hya- 
cinths in September ; if left much later roots 
will have started growth, and the bulbs are 
likely to deteriorate thereby. They may be 
left—forgotten, I might say—for about two 
months. I would at the same time advise 
that a covering of glass—in fact, anything—be 
provided in case of more than usual rainfall to 
guard against the earth in the pots becoming 
soddened. The object of placing the bulbs under 
ground, as it were, is to get them well rooted 
before top growth takes place to any extent. 
This item, to my mind, is thé most important 
of all. Without a good supply of roots there 
is nothing to force the spike of bloom 
out of its bulb. The bloom is placed there 
by the previous season’s growth, mostly in 
Holland, and we cannot alter its form, but by 
good cultivation we may develop each individual 
bell, and in the end obtain a spike of bloom 
apparently double the ordinary size. Extra 
large bulbs are not indeed desirable in producing 
fine spikes of flower; in fact, very large ones 
usually give more than one spike, which, for 
purposes of show at least, would be useless. 
Choose, therefore, medium-sized, firm, well- 
ripened bulbs to obtain the best Hyacinths. 

Some time in November, then, we should ex- 
amine the plants. Roots will be found plentiful, 
in some cases growing through the hole at the 
bottom of the pots, while the top growth will 
be about an inch high and the bloom-spikes 
visible. Such as these may be taken from their 
covering and stood in a cool-frame or greenhouse 
where plenty of air can beadmitted. For a few 
days do not remove the pots which were placed 
over the bulbs; the change from darkness to 
light must be gradual. Hyacinths to be weil 
grown must grow slowly, otherwise the leaves 
will advance faster than the blooms ; the latter, 
too, will be wanting in substance, points against 
them in competition. Of course, such matters 
are not so important generally; most of us like 
to lengthen the period of flowering by gently 
forcing a few—Hyacinths will bear this—and 
retarding others. 

Keep the plants well up to the glass at all 
times and give air abundantly. Do not water 
much in dull weather. I would, in fact, keep the 
soil on the dry side until the blooms push well 
up out of the bulb. Use rain water slightly 
warmed. After the spikes of bloom show colour 
growth is very rapid, and it is then we must 
develop them to their utmost. By this time we 
should have abundance of roots ; all the stimu- 
lants necessary may then be given. Soot-water 
is excellent, but I have not myself used anything 
to equal sulphate of ammonia. This powerful 
salt should be given at the rate of an ounce to 
two gallons of water. Use it at every watering, 
which may now be often, for at the final period 
it isnot easy to over-do Hyacinths with moisture 
at the roots. } 

The foregoing practical paper is by Mr. Shoe- 
smith, and read before the Woking Gardeners’ 
Association. 

Rampion as a border plant.—This is 
generally grown as a vegetable, and most useful 
it is for salads if used in the same way as the 
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Radish. But itis as a useful border plant that 
I now write of it. Seed should be sown early— 
say April or May—and the plants pricked out 
where they are to bloom, or sown broadcast, 
thinning out the seedlings, using what is needed 
for salad, and the remainder planted out in 
positions for blooming early in the year. I 
first saw this grown in this way many years ago 
when in a large garden in Norfolk, and I 
remember many of the spikes were from 3 feet 
to 4 feet long. he flowers are blue. I use it 
in this way in this garden, and find it very 
useful for cutting from.—J. Crook. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Harly-flowering Chrysanthemums 
(7. C.),—We think it would be a great mistake 
to disbud your early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
in the open border, except in the case of some of 
those more free than others, and where there are 
too many buds to develop without undue 
crowding. For producing a mass of colour in 
the open border you will find these plants far 
more useful than many of the dowdy-coloured, 
hardy-flowering plants, and if provided with a 
good stout stake, and the growths neatly and 
not too tightly tied to this, you will have a 
display that will please you immensely. Yes ; 
Madame Marie Masse certainly does appear to 
be somewhat early this season ; in fact, we have 
just seen a few very pretty flowers of this fine 
variety in the open border. Our knowledge of 
this sort, and, in fact, several others, only goes 
to prove that those fond of a display in the 
garden during the late summer and early 
autumn are missing one of the best subjects for 
this purpose when they fail to include a batch 
of these plants in their selection. Flora is a 
yellow Pompon, and is one of the first to flower. 
When given a generous treatment this old 
variety gives a handsome return. It is largely 
grown for market. You are doing better, how- 
ever, by giving more attention to the Japanese 
sorts. You should add to your list: Harvest 
Home (crimson and gold), M. Dupuis (deep 
yellow), and Francois Vuillermet (pale blush- 
rose), each of which are invaluable for outdoors, 
and to assist to keep the garden bright and 
cheerful a little later. 


Chrysanthemums—cause of shoots 
bscoming malformed (J. &. H., Clapton) 
—Your plants are not in the least peculiar in this 
respect, the cause of the points of your shoots 
heeling over in the way you describe being 
generally ascribed to the attacks of a small fly, 
known to most Chrysanthemum-growers as the 
‘‘jumper.” These insects appear to have a 
weakness for boring or splitting the tender 
green stem near the apex of the growth, thus 
causing it to bend over, and generally rendering 
the whole stem utterly useless for producing 
exhibition flowers. Of course new lateral growths 
will afterwards appear, but these are too late 
and generally comparatively weak for producing 
flowers of exceptional size and beauty. To 
check the depredations of these insects it is a 
good plan to repeatedly dust the shoots with 
Tobacco-powder, as this certainly renders the 
surroundings very distasteful to them. <A very 
celebrated amateur recommends growers on 
every occasion when inspecting the plants to 
pass the hand lightly over them, in this way 
disturbing the marauders and thus often avoid- 
ing the evils resulting from the attacks of this 
insect when left undisturbed. They invariably 
‘‘jump” when in the least disturbed, and are 
often difficult to catch. A good plan, however, 
is to watch for the insect to jump and see where 
it alights, as they appear to get exhausted as 
the result of the jump, and are then fairly 
easily caught. It is worth the trouble to 
remove the evil inthis way. The ‘‘ jumper” is 
a small brown fly, about a third of an inch in 
length. 


Chrysanthemums—when to retain 
the buds (J. 7. R., Woolston).—The crown- 
buds of each of your plants should be retained, 
but in several instances the second or late crown- 
bud would probably give better results than 
those flowers developing from first crowns. It 
is dithicult to advise you at this season, as we do 
not know in what sort of condition your plants 


are. You stave they are mostly now running on 
for the “‘crown-bud after making their first 
break.” If your plants are in a forward con- 
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dition and are also strong in their root action 
we should be somewhat disposed to send the 
following sorts on to the second or late crown- 
bud: Phcebus, Souvenir de Petite Amie, J. 
Agate, M. Georges Biron, Miss Elsie Teich- 
mann, Australian Gold, and Duke of York. If 
you can accurately gauge your plants and think 
they will probably produce their buds between 
the second and last week in August by all 
means retain such buds, as that is about as good 
a period as possible in which the buds should be 
selected. In any case, retain first crown-buds 
of Col. C. T. Bourne, Duchess of Wellington, 
Directeur Tisseraud, Lady Ridgeway, Mons. 
Gruyer, Miss Maggie Blenkiron, Mons. Pan- 
koucke, and Mrs. H. Ford Hillier. We can 
advise you much better early in the season, as 
by special treatment plants can be assisted to 
produce their buds earlier than they would do 
naturally, thus enabling the grower to avoid the 
production of coarse and unrefined blossoms, 
such as are often characteristic of first crown- 
buds. 





PROPAGATING. 


BY BUDS OR EYES. 
THERE are many subjects that can be easily and 
numerously increased by this process. Even the 
Rose is open to propagation in this way, but as 
there are other and better methods in the case of 
Roses and several other plants the practice is 
not much adopted. Such plants as Bouvardias, 
Deutzias, and others which make sucker or root- 
like growths with eyes, can be cut up in the way 
illustrated. The Wineberry and Mayberry are 
good examples of plants eminently suited for this 
form of propagation. Simply cut out the eyes 
as shown, insert in a sandy compost, leaving the 
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older plants are lifted and grown on in a warm 
greenhouse many pleasing trusses can bs 
secured during the winter months. The form 
of increase is similar to that of the Fuchsia. 
Calceolarias had better wait a while longer, and 
when quantities of young shoots form after the 
bloom is past, take off these in the same way 
as for Fuchsias and insert in a sandy loam, 
using any old frame or cool pit, sprinkling the 
cuttings well, and keeping them close and 
shaded for a couple of weeks or so. Do not 
coddle these, and insert them in the frame-bed 
3 inches apart each way. The slips must be of 
soft, succulent growths or they will not root. 

A few plants of Lobelias may be cut down as 
soon as their bloom is past. Place a little sandy 
loam around and among the crowns. Early in 
September lift these, pull them to pieces, and 
pinch off the small portions of young growth 
into shallow boxes or pans. You will find plenty 
of pieces with new roots already formed. Stand 
in a cool greenhouse or frost-proof frame, keep 
fairly moist, and early in February you can once 
more cut each into from six to twelve pieces, 
again pricking off into boxes or potting them up 
singly. Cuttings havea great advantage over 
seedlings in that they flower in a mass and are 
more compact, but seedlings continue longer in 
bloom. 





Carnation Granadine.—Amongst the 
many useful flowers for filling the flower-basket in 
July this Carnation can claim a foremost place. 
It may be had in several shades of colour, 
but to me bright reds are most effective. Its 
chief recommendations are its free growth and 
the easy way it can be raised. I consider it every- 
body’s Carnation. Our method is to obtain a 
packet of seed every year, sowing it in a box in 
March or April, placing in a frame to germinate. 





bud or eye just peeping above the surface, and, 





When strong enough the seedlings are pricked 





Buds for propagation. 


where possible, keep them close fora short time. 
In some cases no leaves will be attached to the 
eyes ; but a leaf often causes quicker callus and 
root action. As far as possible select eyes or buds 
that are about three-parts ripened, and if a 
gentle bottom-heat can be afforded so much the 
better. 


THE AUTUMN PROPAGATION OF 
BEDDING PLANTS. | 


SEVERAL queries have arrived of late asking for | 
information upon the increase of ‘‘ Geraniums,” 
both Ivy and Zonal-leaved; also Heliotropes, 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, etc. An illustrated note | 
upon Zonal Pelargoniums was published lately, 
but we now give fuller information dealing with 
several subjects. Zonal Pelargoniums can be | 
rooted at any time until end of September ; the 
best period is from now until the end of 
August, and by taking a few as occasion offers 
we can have a fairly good stock. When the 
plants are lifted from the bed cuttings of growth 
that are not too succulent can be rooted under 
cover. Asa rule, however, it is best to pot up 
thickly, or even put several plants into a box 
and stand upon a rather dry bench. Within 
the following two weeks pick over all decaying 
leaves, and store in a frost-proof house where 
light has direct access to the plants. Early in 
the year every shoot of growth can be rooted 
with certainty, only needing a light and sandy 
compost, with the aid of a very slight heat. 
Such plants will make good subjects for bedding 
out the ensuing summer. 

Fuchsias should be rooted at once. 
off small points of young growth and keep them 
moist and close beneath a cloche or bell-glass. 


Take 





Old plants may be lifted and treated similarly to 
the Zonal Pelargoniums, except that they can 
stand beneath the greenhouse-bench when partly 
ripened. In our issue for March 27 we gave 
full instructions upon their propagation. The 
Heliotrope needs rooting now, and if the 


off and planted out in their permanent positions 


in July. In this way a grand mass of bloom is 
got the following year. When over we destroy 
the plants. This year we have not 5 percent. 


single kinds.—J. Crook. 


Seedling Carnations.—I enclose a few 
blooms of seedling Carnations for you to see. 
They are from some seed I saved myself and 
sowed last season. There are only about 10 per 
cent. of singles, and another 10 per cent. of large 
flowers that burst too much to be of much use. 
The plants are very vigorous and strong, and 
though our soil is not at all naturally suitable 
for Carnations, and the water is very bad, many 
of them have thrown from 100 to 200 blooms 
apiece, and some more than this, one affording 
as much cutting as ten to twenty layered plants 
of named sorts. Those sent are not the best 
blooms, these being now nearly over.—B. C. 
RAVENScROEFT, Chichester. 

* “ A very fine gathering of flowers, from 
apricot to pure white. 

Tufted Pansy Violetta.—A fine plant 
for margins to beds and long borders is this 
variety. It belongs to what is known as the 
miniature section, the size of the blossoms 
generally being less than 14 inches in diameter. 
The blossoms are pure white, with a free 
suffusion of yellow on the lower petal, and the 
flowers are also very fragrant. They are of 
dainty form, and freely produced on a dense and 
compact carpet of tufted growth. The con- 
stitution 1s robust.—D. B. C. 

Tufted Pansy Ardwell Gem.—This old sort is 
now very charming. The cooler weather suits its require- 
ments. It has a fine creeping habit of growth, the flowers 
of rich sulphur-yellow, standing out prettily on long foot- 


stalks on a carpet of rich green growth. It is still one of 
the best sorts for bedding.—D. B C. 
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BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS. 


As a bedding plant this is of much value, as it is 
very free-flowering, and is of a good habit. 
Like other bedding Begonias, it is half-hardy, so 
that it requires to be removed to a warm and 
dry position during the winter months. 


PROPAGATING. 


The quickest and easiest way to propagate is 
from seed. If sown towards the end of February, 
or even the beginning of March, a large stock 
may be got before planting-out time. The seed 
should be sown in shallow pans well drained, 
with a mixture of finely-sifted loam and leaf. 
soil (or even peat), with almost an equal propor- 
tion of sharp sand. Press the soil evenly down, 
but not too hard, and sow the seed evenly over 
the soil, but care should be taken not to let the 
seed drop in patches, as this induces weakly 
growth. When sown, a little sand should be 
sifted finely over to prevent the seed from being 
washed into one place. Use a fine rose. The 
pans should be placed in bottom-heat, in a 
temperature from 75 degs. to 80 degs., and 
covered with a piece of glass to keep close. 
When the seed has germinated, the glass should 
be removed and the pans placed on a shelf 
close to the glass in a warm-house, 


Portine. 


As soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle prick them off into pans or boxes, allow- 
ing 14 inches to 2 inches apart. The same 
mixture of soil should be used as at the time of 
sowing. Replace back in a growing tempera- 
ture close to the glass. Towards the end of 
April the plants will be large enough for potting, 
but they should not be overpotted. A 60-size 
pot is large enough for the first potting, as there 
is just time fer them to fill the soil with roots 
before bedding out. When potting, the soil 
should be of a fibrous condition, and with less 
sand. A close frame is most suitable for them 
now, as they should be close to the glass. Care 
should be taken with the watering for a few 
days till the plants are established, otherwise 
dampness and rot will appear amongst them. 


HARDENING OFF, 


Daring the second week in May the plants 
should be well established, when give a liberal 
supply of air day and night, and a week or ten 
days before the time of planting out the lights 
should be removed entirely to have the plants 
well hardened before bedding out. 


PLANTING OUT, 


Begonia semperflorens is not so widely known 
as most of the bedding varieties, but it is of 
great value, for it is useful for planting by itself, 
or for the sub-tropical and herbaceous beds. It 
is best, however, when mixed amongst other 
dwarf-flowering plants. It has a good constitu- 
tion and will do well, even in unfavourable 
seasons. Before planting the beds should be 
prepared by digging in some well-decayed 
manure, or even leaf-soil if manure cannot be 
obtained. The soil must be broken to pieces 
when digging, and afterwards raked over 
evenly. After planting the soil must be kept 
moderately moist to induce the plants to root 
quickly, and should the weather be very dry 
and the plants small attend regularly to the 
watering. The best time of the day to water is 
during the evening if the weather is hot, as 
moisture is retained. 


PRESERVING THE PLANTS IN WINTER, 

In October, when the flowering is over, take 
up the plants, the smaller ones being placed in 
a box with leaf-soil or sand, and the larger ones 
potted up into 5-inch pots. If desired, these 
may be kept growing throughout the winter by 
keeping them in a warm-house, and they will 
make very fine plants by the following spring. 
They come in useful for the conservatory if a 
little special care is taken in watering, as they 
will quickly damp off if watered excessively, 
The smaller ones in boxes, when dried off, may be 
placed in a dry position till the spring. When 
they commence to make a start, pot on into 
3-inch or 5-inch pots, using the same goil ag 
before. If an increase of stock is desired, divide 
the roots and pot. Afterwards grow on the 
same as in the year previous. W. J. 


_—_—_—_———— 


Gentiana septemfida.—This isa beauti- 
ful kind, and said to bloom best in a somewhat 
shady situation. At the present time it is 


flowering freely in a sunny place on a south 
border. The soil is a free loam. This class of 
Gentian does not like to be often disturbed at 
the root. This grows about a foot high when 
doing well. G. cruciata is another of this type, 
but not quite so tall. When blooming ona light 
soil in north Hants this latter kind thrived well 
on a sunny border. It grew into a mass nearly 
2 feet across.—J. Crook, 

Carnation La Vilette.—it is, I think, 
safe to predict a large measure of popularity for 
this Carnation. In colour and form the flowers 
differ from Carnations generally, and the 
growth is vigorous, the plants making plenty of 
*“ grass,” so there is no difficulty in working up 
a stock. The mixture of buff and pink is very 
novel and pleasing. The flowers are not unlike 
some of the Japanese Chrysanthemums. — 
BYFLEET. 


The deciduous Cypress (Oupressus disticha).— 
My brother saw a tree of this in Mexico, 154 feet around 
the trunk, 6 feet from the ground.—J. B. Rocsrs. 
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WHITE PINKS AS CUT FLOWERS. 


June flower for cutting, 
illustration shows its 
& simple vase, without 
The illustration 


Tue Pink is a dainty 

and the accompanying 
beauty when arranged in 
another flower for association. 


























Pinks in a vase. 


needs no lengthy description. It tells its own 
tale of a pretty garden flower arranged in a 
pleasing way. 
oo eieee apace ett ai as 
ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium Lowi.—A_ small plant of 
this rather delicate Dendrobe is in flower, and 
very pretty are the pale yellow, long-spurred 
blossoms. They occur on short racemes at or 
near the top of the pseudo-bulbs, each being 
from 1} inches to 2 inches across, This species 
requires careful treatment and considerable heat 
and moisture while growing. It may be planted 
in small pans or baskets or firmly wired to 
pieces of Tree Fern stems, but in all cases it is 
wise to give a thin layer of compost only, other- 
wise many of the roots will die in the winter, 
this weakening the plants of course. It may be 
grown in the East India-house, and if seen to be 
inclined to rest in winter may be put in the 
Cattleya-house for a time, but it is not at all 
unusual for it to grow nearly the whole year 
round. 


Cattleya crispa delicatissima. —This 
is one of the most delightful Orchids now in 
bloom, the white sepals and petals and rosy 
markings on the lip having a very delicate and 
refined appearance. The flowers lack the width 
and substance of those of many other Cattleyas, 
but this hardly detracts from their beauty. It 
is rather a tall-growing plant, bearing a long 
narrow leaf on each pseudo-bulb, and the spikes 
produce six or seven flowers each about 6 inches 
across. It does well under ordinary Cattleya- 
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house treatment and should be well grown 
during spring and summer and kept dormant 
during the winter months. C. crispa is a very 
old species, and this and all the varieties are 
natives of Brazil. 
SS ee i 
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Gonservatory, 

Freesias which have been thoroughly rested should be 
repotted for early-flowering, Put eight or nine bulbs in a 
5-inch pot, and stand outside for a time till some growth 
has been made, but do not plunge the pots overhead, as it 
draws the plants up teo much, and to get an abundance of 
fine flowers the plants must be strong and robust, and the 
bulbs should not be kept too long out of the ground. I 
have known more than one instance where bulbs, potted 
late out of the same bag from which the early batch was 
taken, proved very inferior—a clear proof that early pot- 
ting is best. The pots for late flowering can be kept out- 
side ag long as possible, and afterwards moved to cold- 
frames, and takento a warm greenhouse a few at atime as 
required. Roman Hyacinths and other early bulbs should 
be seen often now, and some potted as soon as they arrive 
and plunged in ashes or Cocoa-fibre for six weeks. The 
conservatory should have abundance of ventilation now on 
calm, warm days. All the air possible may be given with 
advantage, and a considerable portion left on all night, 
but when windy and wet take off most of the air. Per- 
manent plants in the border will take a good deal of water 
now, and a little weak stimulant may be given with 
advantage. If nothing better is at hand, tie up a peck 
or 80 of soot in a bag and sink it in a tub, and use a 
little of the soot-water in each canful. And this soot- 
water, when clarified with lime, is a good insecticide and 
mildew destroyer, and half-pint or a pint may be placed 
in each pot of syringing water for Azaleas and other 
plants liable to thrips and fly. The days are shortening, 
and it will soon be necessary to think of reducing the 
climbing growths when they are allowed to get thick in 
Summer. Tropxolum Fireball is a bright, showy thing in 
Winter ; may either be grown in pots or planted out. 


Stove, 

Almost everybody now grows a few Orchids; Dendro- 
bium nobile, Cypripedium insigne, and others, are not 
difficult to grow or expensive to purchase, and after growth 
is completed may be moved to a drier atmosphere to ripen 
the growth. They will do now in the vinery for a couple 
of months. Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is a very pretty 
winter-flowering kind of dwarf bushy habit, producing 
very freely large trusses of rosy-carmine flowers. This is 
one of the best Wwinter-flowering kinds, and should be in 
every collection. Epiphyllums should be in a cool-house, 
ripening, in order to flower freely later on. Will not 
require so much water now, but must not be dried too 
much or the growth will shrivel. Eucharis Lilies for 
Winter-flowering should now receive cooler, drier treat- 
ment to rest the plants and prepare them for the great 
effort later. When it is desirable to start them again, give 
a good soaking of liquid-manure, and once or twice a week 
afterwards till the flowers are opening. Gardenias will 
now be resting in a lower temperature, and only shaded 
sufficiently to preserve the dark-green colour of the foliage. 
Propagate Gloxinias, Begonias of the Rex section, and 
Saintpaulias from leaf-cuttings now. Keep close and 
shade. Fires need not be used in stove now till the 
weather changes again. 


Winter Cucumbers, 


Where there are several houses one may be planted now 
and another in October. In December the houses planted 
first may be cleared out and planted again to come in 
March. It is better to set out young plants than struggle 
on with old ones in a more or less exhausted condition. 
Use a good proportion of good loam in the compost when 
planted in very light stuff. They make a lot of growth 
in the latter, but the growth is lacking in firmness, and 
the fruits will not come so large. Take them on quietly 
for a time now without much fire-heat ; none at all on 
bright days and warm nights. 


Tomatoes for Winter, 
Very strong, vigorous plantsset out now will give a good 
return in winter. Ham Green Favourite is a good winter 


sort in alight house with a temperature of 65 degs, at 
night. This house must be well ventilated, a little air 
being left on at night, except when wet and cold or 
frosty. Do not crowd the plants. If planted in a single 


line along each side of a Span-roofed house running north 
and south and trained near the glass, good results may be 
expected. Fertilise the blooms when the pollen is dry, and 
allow no check for want of moisture. Really good loam 
very slightly enriched is the best soil for winter work. 
Top-dressing may be given after the bottom bunches are set 
and swelling. 
Orchard House. 


The result here will be in proportion to the care given 
and the condition of the plants at the roots. Keep all 
young shoots pinched back now. A rich top-dressing on 
the surface of the pots containing Peaches and Nectarines 
will be better than too much liquid stimulant. To give 
flavour there must be abundant ventilation, and when 
nearly ripe reduce the water supply alittle. Too much 
water spoils the flavour. 


Vineries, 


If the roots are healthy, it is next to impossible to over- 
water inside Vine borders whilst the Grapes are swelling 
rapidly, and the water contains some stimulant. Ichthemic 
guano, With’s or Olay’s Fertiliser, Patent Silicate, nitrate of 
soda, or anything else for a change in moderation, or say 
1 ounce to the gallon of water. We generally scatter the 
manure over the border and water it in with the hose. 


Cold Frames, 
These are now in most places being rapidly filled with 
winter: flowering stuff—Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Begonias, Poinsettias, and other things useful for winter. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done From ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 
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Window Gardening. Camellias to shady spot outside for a few weeks. Gathered 1267—F'lowers for grave (7’.).—On such a small 
| If any plant wants a larger pot let it have a shift now, | Seeds of various choice flowering plants, and put in cut- place it will be impossible to have as much as you desire, 
so that the pot may be partially, if not quite, filled with | tings of several things. A bed is always kept ready to be and we do not think a glass structure would be nice or of 
: roots before winter. Cactuses should be placed outside to filled with something useful during this month and next. | much use. The best way would be to cover the grave 
ripen, also Scarborough Lilies. Pot Roman Hyacinths and Sowed intermediate Stock in frames, with Mossy Rockfoils and to let a few simple flowers come 
Freesias. August 13th.—Sowed Winter Spinach, Bath Oos, Hicks’ through, such as Snowdrops and White Narcissi, or any 
Hardy Green Cos, and All the Year Round Cabbage others that you fancy. If there are railings around, a 
Lettuce. Removed old wood from Raspberries and tied garland of Honeysuckle or Wild Rose might be added. 

up the autumn-bearing Raspberries. Sowed Early London, 1268—Begonia Martiana gracilis (B.).—This is 
Walcheren, and Autuinn Giant Cauliflowers. Earthed up | a distinct Begonia, habit tall and erect, usually producing 
winter greens. Gave a soaking of liquid-manure to Violets | only a single stem to nearly 2 feet high, and furnished at 
intended for framing. Took up spring-sown Onions. intervals with leaves of medium size. The pretty salmon- 
August 1:th.—Sowed more Turnips. Shifted Cinevarias pink flowers appear on short peduncles from the leaf a: ils 
and Primulas into flowering pots. Sowed a dwarf early | —4 very distinct characteristic. In this species bulbils 
kind of Kidney Bean in pot from which Melons have just that may be sown after the manner of those on the stems 

been removed. Planted out more Lettuce and Endive. of some Lilies are produced from the axils of the leaves: 
Finished budding standard Roses. Put in a lot of cuttings 1969—Currant-leaves dropping (North and 
of hardy edging plants, such as Santolina incana, | South ).— The Currants exhibit a lack of vigour both in the 


Euonymus radicans variegatus, etc. fruit and the wood. Ifitis not a poor variety the soil is 
deficient in nutriment. Drought would make the leaves 


fall. Fork up the soil a couple of inches deep about the 
trees, and mulch 3 inches thick with half-rotted manure, 
then give a thorough soaking with water. In October dig 
in about the roots more manure, and thus force the trees 
into stronger growth next year. 

1270—-Hy brid Calceolarias (j’. S).—A sunny 
greenhouse is not at all suitable at this season. If you 
cannot give a cold-frame, stand upon the north side of a 
wall, and keep the bottom of the pots cool and moist. 
Look out for slugs and other insects, do not allow the 
plants to get dry, sprinkle overhead on dewless mornings, 
and should red-spider appear move to a box or frame, and 
afford a gentle but prolonged fumigation. They must not 
have too much midday sun, or a dry atmosphere now. 


1271—Carnations affected with spot (Denison) 
—I have had a good deal to do with spot on Carnations, 
but have always conquered it by picking off the diseased 
leaves. ‘E, B.” does not give definite instructions, He 
says sulphate of copper should be used with discretion. It 
would be better to say to what extent it ought to be 
diluted. I always manage without using any mixtures on 
my Carnations. The plants should be put out in deep, 
rather open well-drained soil. Plant firmly, and in an 
open position. I could always grow the old Clove well, 
even ina moist district in Scotland. The plants should 
be layered as early as possible, and they ought not to be 
overcrowded. Plant them out in the open ground early 
in October. Overcrowding, damp, undrained soil, and a 
bad position in the garden have much to do with the spread 
of “spot.”—J. D. HK. 

1272—Varieties of Apricots (Fruit).—There cen 
be no doubt that the popular and highly-flavoured Mocr- 
park is more prone to injury and decay from inclement 
ceasons than other sorts. Hemskirk is one of the best 
all-round varieties in cultivation ; it is very hardy, and the 
least liable to branch-withering of any. The fruit ripens 
fairly early in the season, although not so soon as the Large 
Early, another hardy and valuable kind, with melting flesh 
and most distinct flavour. Oullin’s Early Peach is true to 
name, and is probably the most reliable sort to plant for 
fruit for dessert, and this may be duplicated by Breda, a 
medium-sized fruited variety, also ripening early, and 
although lacking first-class dessert quality is most useful 
for tarts and stewing. Breda in favourable districts suc- 
ceeds in the open as a standard. Shipley or Blenheim, 
which belongs to the early season kinds, has been exten- 
sively planted of late, its character being that of a good 
all-round Apricot, which seldom gums, even where the 
soil ig not so warm and porous as desirable. 


12973-Musa Cavendishi (Amateur).—There are 
perhaps many and various reasons for the somewhat rare 
occurrence of the fruiting of Musas, some of which are 
doubtless the amount of space required under glass for 
their accommodation, and the great heat that must be 
accorded them if the fruiting is to be in any way success- 
ful. To these and other reasons is due the fact that fruit- 
ing examples are usually only seen in very large gardens 
and where ample space is at command for their accommo- 
dation. It can scarcely be said of these (as of some 



























































































































































































Outdoor Garden. 

A good soaking of liquid-manure will be useful to Roses 
and many other things, especially Phloxes, Dahlias, Holly- 
hocks, and Asters. A good many complaints have reached 
me of Carnations doing badly—not making much “‘ grass.” 
Our own plants are doing better than usual, and we attri- 
bute this to more pains being taken in the preparation of 
the beds, as we have not been able to give them any water 

during the dry weather; but we shall try to keep the 
layers moist till roots have formed, Cuttings of Ivies will 
root now ina shady border if kept moist. Honeysuckles 
also and Clematises will strike now, but the last named 
should be dibbled into sandy compost under glass, and 
kept moist and shaded if necessary. Cuttings of any other 
choice evergreen will strike now under glass; the Golden 
Naonymuses, Escallonias, Berberis stenophylla, and any 
other good evergreen, will strike now in cold-frame kept 
ia close. Sow a few seeds of hardy annuals for spring 
bedding ; these should include Silenes, Clarkias, Godetias, 
Candytufts, Saponaria calabrica, Limnanthes Douglasi, 
Forget-me-nots, etc. Iceland Poppies and Coreopsis 
grandiflora and lanceolata should be treated as biennials 
and sown annually. If the weather continues dry soak the 
ground first and shade till the seeds germinate. Toget 
Canterbury Bells strong enough to flower they should be 
transplanted ; they are usually poor things if left in the 
crowded seed-beds after they are large enough to handle ; 
and this applies to all biennials and perennials. There is 
not much trouble to keep down weeds now if the hoe is 


| used freely. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are insorted tn 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for ther guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be aeatiy and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor 0/ 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be wsed in 
the paper. hen more than one query ts sent, each 
should a vigfioet no pene of A rently tt 
| 1series shou e repeated. orrespondents sho ect 

. Fruit Garden. : in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 

Good Strawberry-runners are not too plentiful. The | time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied te 
best runners are obtained from young plants, therefore ®| in the issue immediately following the receipt of thet 
new bed should be made annually. The best course is to | gommunication. if 


divide the Strawberry land into three parts, one part to i 
be destroyed annually, and an equal number of plants set. Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
Three years will thus be the utmost limit of duration, well be classified, will be found in their different depart: 
which on most soils islong enough. Where pains are taken ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
in raising the young plants early, annual planting is a | agaenst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
success, the plants going on to fresh land every year, and oblige us by baked as far as their knowledge and 
this makes a good rotation for other crops. Peaches on | servations permit, the correspondents who seck assist 
open walls are now ripening, and with so much bright ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
sunshine the fruit ought to be well coloured. Dymond is that several answers to the same question may often be 
a grand Peach, both inside and on walls outside. In dry very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
soils Peaches on south walls will be small unless well the localities in which their experience v8 gained. Corres 
watered during the season of growth, but the watering pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


should be discontinued when the fruit begins to ripen. 
There has been a good deal of blister where the trees have Important to Querists.—Corres dents must look 
been exposed to cold winds during the spring, but they | through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
I) | will be growing out of it, and every encouragement should | gg some require longer answers than others and are put 
be given to the young wood, and training thinly, so that | into their respective departments. Answers cannot 

always be given the week after the queries wre received, 


the ripening may be completed in good time. The young 
growth of pyramid Pears, Plums, and Apples should be | but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them 


| thinned, but no leaders should be shortened. Thin the 
ia fruits also if the crop is heavy. Pears are doing well, but 
| other fruits will not require much thinning—at least, in ORO _ a 
. our district. Remove laterals from late Grape-Vines till path ko we ane prea Ote, Be oe 

; the fruit is fairly on for colouring ; afterwardsa little more raising of Musa Ensete and Phoymium Pana from seed 
freedom may be permitted. Inside borders must have | t6]) me if they are difficult plants to raise ? I have had 

seed of both in strong bottom heat for about ten weeks, and 

should like to know if there is any chance of the seedlings 


abundance of water in this bright, sunny weather ; and if 
outside borders are not watered the roots will run down. 

appearing, a3 I am desirous to get some plants of both t— 
LEE. 


Wash Peach-trees under glass as soon as the fruit is 
gathered, and moisten borders. 
1260—A fine Gladiolus spike.—Being a grower of 
Lemoine’s Hybrids, Iam desirous of knowing the largest 


Vegetable Garden. 
Sow Spinach, Tripoli Oniors, and others. White Spanish : 

spike of bloom that has been produced? I have at present 
a spike with twenty-four bells on it, and it is 22 inches 


if desired may be sown and transplanted in February. In 
1} gardens where the maggot is troublesome autumn sowing | ®! i : 

high, and will probably reach 30 inches when fully 
developed. If you can oblige with an answer from your 


: is desirable. Turnips for winter, Lettuces, and Endive: 

several sowings should be made to ensure plenty of plants. : 

i This is the most important sowing of the season, as the | Humerous readers you will oblige a supporter of GARDENING. 
The finest spike that I have heard of bore twenty-one bells. 

—A.F. BruMMETT, Anglesea-road, Plumstead. 


period to be covered isa long one. Plant out Cucumbers 
1261—Candle-plant.—Will you please give me a 


in warm-house for autumn and winter bearing. Earth up 
| sid bhai as pase 94 a Thin Turnips to 
1 foot apart. ant out Endive and Lettuces, giving each | jj i i 5) ; i : 3 ; : 
an plant 1 square foot. The dry weather has been co Mae Laniaresereie abot) te ee es Ce fo. Aol tropical, heat-loving subjects that they are difficult to 
' . for the early Cauliflowers, especially where no provision | of? | should ene adit rourcould describe its appearance grow, for, on the contrary, they are among the easiest, 
has been made to meet drought. Every man knows his and bloom. My re 2 ty ia sar barat fas 2 eres provided the two great essentials (heat and moisture) are 
small Cucumbers with davies eee out of the sides of a0 command. Indeed, these are their chief requirements, 
a light-green tint. I have for some years found the infor- particularly so during their season of growth, for, as a 
* matter of fact, much of the success which is achieved in 


own soil best, and in dry, porous soils some expedient to 
help plants over a dry time should be adopted. The best 
mation given in your paper extremely useful.—W. E. M. | the culture of these noble habited subjects is really due to 
sustaining a high temperature from the moment the 


is to plant in trenches and mulch with manure. As Early 

Potatoes are cleared follow with some other useful crop. 
sucker is planted till its gigantic inflorescence has issued 
from the scvramit of its trunk-like stem and the fruits 


Give a little manurial dressing of some kind with each 
developed to their full size. 


crop, but change the crop often. Pick off all surplus 

1274-Making borders for perennials (Miss 
Darbyshire).—The advantage of autumn panting of peren- 
nials lies in the fact of their being able to make some little 
root progress before winter sets in. Unless it can be done 
by the early part of October we would prefer leaving it 
until the most favourable time in February, especially as 
you have the ground cropped now. Do not use Bourbon 
or Provence Roses for your arches. The following are a 
dozen grand varieties of different colours, hardy, free- 
flowering, and good in every way : Félicité Perpetue, Mme. 
Alfred Oarriére, Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, Aimée Vibert, 
w. A. Richardson, Blairi No 2, Waltham Olimber No. 3, 
Fulgens, Crimson Rambler, Pink Rover, Réve d’Or, Mme. 
Chauvry, Kaiserin Friedrich, Emily Dupuy, and Comtesse 
de Bouchard. Plant these at the same time as the peren- 






































































































To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1262—Carnsation flowers streaked white 

(W. H. C.).—This is caused by thrips. Many of the exhi- 
bition flowers were injured by this pest. Fumigate with 
Tobacco-smoke to kill them. 
: 1268—Fungus (A. ).—The fungus is Agaricusrachodes ; 
it belongs to the edible series The best examples grow in 
pastures; those from woody places are considered less 
suitable for the table. 


1264—Soils for Rhododendron (ZL. M. B. Abbey). 
—The soils are not very good for Rhododendron growing— 


1 growth from Tomatoes, both under glass and outside. 
Thin the foliage a little at the bottom, but not too much. 
E, Hoppay. 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORK. 
' , {i oe 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
August 9th.—Sowed Giant Rocca Onions, also White 


Lisbon and White Spanish. Shifted early struck plants of 
il | Hydrangeas into 5-inch and 6 inch pots. Commenced 


propagating bedding ‘‘Geraniums.” All are struck outside. 

| Soft things, such as Heliotropes, Verbenas, etc., are struck 
| } under glass and kept close except for about an hour in the 
morning. We have had little or no Potato disease for 


ee years. Seed-tubersare carefully selected at digging | too thin—but would be excellent if some good loam could 
; ime. ‘ ‘ be mixed with them. You might, however, try the Rho-] nials and manure the ground well. There is nothing 
. _ August 10th.—With reference to last note about | dodendrons, as yours is a very suitable climate for them, | better than eoriers! Jaca sentient for the back of your La 
| serrate: the ad and second earliest have been lifted, | we should think. France ; itis Perpetual and very sweet scented You do 
ke nek bem pire tit ey aber tole a0 pista 1265—Repotting Carnations (C. D.).—Carnations | not say whether your wallis occupied or not, nor how high 
the land is well prepared in mints Put kee sti Me an grown altogether in pots should be repotted in the spring | you wish the plants to grow. There is such a variety of 
eaten White and vellow Mab eauritadlt eked ont rowan pe If teers from the open border they | subjects that we must ask you to repeat this part of your 

wats : 5 S : : shou e potted in October. A compost of three parts | query: 
seedling Pansies. These should have had 2 ; I 

sconer, but.we have hecwewaliing/ foe site attention | fbry loam, one part of half-decayed horse-manure, and| 1975-Soils for potting (C.).—There are but few 
A ’ : vO sufficient sharp silver-sand to keep the whole porous is all | places in the kingdom where an adequate amount of good 
De pies opie ee yf outside Tomatoes to remove | that is necessary. material can be procured for potting. Where difficulties 
hata heart stupor a6 6 sole se lL the lesa k ae rere 1266-—Tomato-leaves curling (W. A. B. Jones).— | exist, and they are by no means uncommon, the present is 
i} j for Chrysanthemums in Detobars Poleaar © ‘gi The shape of the leaves may be consistent with the variety. | a good time to procure the necessary supply. This should 
} : ald Peaches ide span-roofed bitte eh ey tae aL You do not give its name. If not, we suspect you have be stacked in a heap, putting one layer of turf, then 
| house so quickly that it is a waste oe on rees 4 given the plants too much water, and possibly overdoses | another of fresh stable-manure. If this be done while the 
éteos which are pastthelr best : me to grow on old | of stimulating food. Cease this entirely for a week or so, | turf is stilldry, the ammonia in the manure will be the 
iii ; a and give clear water in sufficient quantity to prevent the | more readily absorbed by the soil. We read a great deal 


about good turfy-loam, but this is an article seldom seen 


leaves flagging. Allow the plants to grow away at will 
in some gardens; still, good crops of fruits are procured, 


August 12th.—Shifted into 5-inch pots a number of 
without any pruning at all. 


young plants of Azaleas, Grevilleas, Dracenas, etc. Moved 
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1296—Curious Cucumber growths.—Can you 
explain the peculiar growth of enclosed piece of a 
Telegraph Cucumber-plant? It has grown about ¥0 feet, 
quite flat, although the stem at starting is of the ordinary 
kind.—F rep O.-Sitn, 

*.* The peculiar fasciated growth of Cucumber is a 
JSreak common amongst plants of this class, such ag 
Cucumbers, Melons, and Vegetable Marrows. There és no 
particular reason for such a growth, and certainly no 
advantage in retaining such. Upon its first appearance 
cut off the point of the shoot. 


129’—Treatment of Gentians.—I should be glad 
to know whether Gentians that have been left untouched 
for probably twenty years and are not flowering well, would 
be better if taken up, divided, and replanted in good fresh 
earth ?—Basquatsr, 































































































































1236—Planting Aquilegias, Alstreemerias, 
etc.—I propose planting a border with clumps of Aqui- 
legias, Pyrethrums, Alstroomeria aurea, but should be 
glad to know if they will succeed in the situation I 
describe’—Hot, dry, and sheltered, faces west but gets the 
sun nearly all day, protected by a hedge at the back, 
which is, however, 4 feet away from the border, clay soil 
in Hertfordshire, but will be well manured. If the plants 
I mention are not likely to succeed, can anyone give me a 
few names of those more guitable for such a soil and 
situation ?—Orossparci, 

*~* The plants you name will succeed if you trench the 
soil eighteen inches deep, adding to the top-spit half- 
decayed stable manure, wood-ashes, road-side refuse, or 
decoiuposed vegetable refuse. In trenching keep the sur- 
Jace soil still on the top. Mulch the surface in the spring 
with any of the materials named. This wilt improve the 
soul ane conserve the moisture in the border. 


1287—Cyclamens.—I read in GARDENING some time 
since that old mortar-rubble was a great help to Oycla- 
mens. Will you please tell me what size it should be for 
plants in 4-inch, 5-inch, and 6-inch pots ?—W. L. 

*,* If the soil is of a heavy retentive nature, old mortar- 
rubble, broken in pieces the size of Hazel-nuts, is a great 
help in keeping the soil porous and sweet. Por light soil a 
small quantity of dried cow-dung added in the ordinary 
compost is better. 


1288—Scented Verbena-cuttings. — will you 
kindly tell me through your valuable paper if I can strike 
the above in water, or, if not, how and when is the best 
time ?—Grorex Pirrock, 

*,* You will not be very successful with this in water. 
See our issue for March 27, where we illustrate the propa- 
gation of Fuchsias, and treat the Lemon Verbena the 
same. 


1289-A curious Pea.—Enclosed are some pods of 
Peas. I should like to know if you know them, as I have 
never seen them elsewhere ? They are an old Pea, I 
obtained them from a man that has grown them for thirty 
years. They are quite an ornament as well as useful Peas. 
They are good Croppers and admired by all who see them 
—the dark-coloured pods and pale green foliage are such a 
contrast. Please give an account in your next issue of 
GARDENING. —E. CO. 


*,* The Pea is the Niger Pea, It 3s probably a freak of 
Nature. The Peas in the pod are greenand good. It is 
not a very profitable variety, and an old form, long grown 
in gardens by those who like the colour, 


1290—Pruning Honeysuckle.—Will you kindly 
inform me when and how to prune Honeysuckle? Mine 
covers the house, and forms a mass of old and young wood. 
It is now in flower, and has not been touched for years — 
M. F. H. 

*,* You might thin out the wood now if tt is too crowded 
or encroaches at all. Spring isthe best time to prune, and 
then simply cut out surpius wood, leaving as much as 
possible of the short, spur-like growths of the previous 
summer. Honeysuckles need very little pruning, and 
often do better untouched by the knife. 


1291—Creepers for conservatory. — Kindly 
inform me names of two best creepers for conservatory, 
20 feet by 18 feet, to cover roof, also two second best 7— 
H. WARREN, 

*.* Tacsonia Van Volxemi (deep scarlet) and Clematis 
indivisa lobata (white) are both excellent and permanent 
subjects. If you want one that can be raised from seed as 
an annual try Cobeex scandens variegata. 


1292—Diseased Tomato-leaves.—I have a lot of 
Early Ruby and Polegate Tomatoes which are bearing 
fairly well, but the leaves are being disfigured. Would you 
kindly tell me the cause, and the treatment that should be 
given? They are grown ina house 30 feet long and 12 feet 
wide. Northand south. TI enclose leaves for inspection, 
—S. D. 

*,* The leaves are infested-with Peronospora infestans, 
the well-known Potato disease, Cut away ail leaves that 
are attacked and burn them. If the stem of any of the 
plants are similarly affected treat them in the same way. 
Dust the plants with flowers of sulphur. Keep both the 
roots and the atmosphere drier, even to the extent of 
warming the hot-water pipes, if there are any. At the 
same time ventilate freely, but avoid direct draught. 


1293—Peach-leaves falling off.—What is the 
cause of my Peach-leaveg falling off? I send sample. The 
trees are about 25 years old and planted under glass. The 
wood runs close to the glass and they have a good crop of 
fruit, which stoned all right. Watering at roots has not 
been neglected ; they were Syrtinged every day, and were 
mulched twice with cow-droppings. Names of trees : Royal 
George and White Magellan. What age should Peaches 
live under glass and bear fruit?—M, M.- 


x", If the roots of the trees have not been allowed to 
become dry, the cause ofthe leaves dropping prematurely is 
owing to some necessary cultural detail being neglected, 
Peach-trees will flourish under glass for fifty years, pro- 
viding the trees have not been too heavily cropped and well 
supplied with nourishment. The appearance of the leaves 
you send would denote that the sun strikes the house while 
the leaves are wet in the morning, consequent upon the 
back of ventilation. 


1291—Lifting the White Lily.—When Lilium 
candidum increases very rapidly, and the bulbs are grow- 
ing on top of each other, is it advisable every second or 
third year to take them up and divide them ?—Basquarsr 


*.* Hach third year is quite frequent enough. Replant 
the bulbs according to their size, but if the clumps show no 
signs of weakness we should not disturb them. 


1295—Cutting down Clematises.—What is the 
best time to cut down O. Jackmani, and how low may it be 
cut in order to have foliage as near to the ground as 
possible? The plant has been in its present position two 
years, and was not cut back last year.—CLEMATIS, 


*.* Asarule, this Clematis dies down each year, and 
should aiways be cut down to the base each autumn, when 
the blooms and foliage have gone. You cannot grow any 
of the Jackmani section as dwarf and bushy plants with- 
tes training their long twining growths around some- 

hing. 


Where the soil is naturally heavy it takés a considerable 
time to get maiden loam from such pastures in a workable 
condition, and where this is used for Vine borders without 
previously being specially prepared, the roots do not so 
readily take hold of it, for when the fibrous portions are 
gone the remainder settles down into a hard mass, and as 
it is impossible to loosen such, owing to the roots, very 
little progress is made, and in the course of time the 
Yines perish. If soils are properly prepared there would 
be but little danger of such taking place, and in my opinion 
no better time could be found for getting the materials 
together than the present. 

i27€—Verbena venosa (Park).—This hardy Ver- 
hena has close heads of purplish blossoms that come in 
great profusion for a long season. It is a good plant for 
permanent beds, and an excellent subject for edgings to 
large beds. The plant has been in full flower for some 
time past. 

i277—Late Vines (”. R.).—When the canes have 
reached the top of the trellis they should be stopped. The 
border must be kept in a proper condition as regards 
moisture. Surface dribblings do more harm than good, 
for if root-action is to be encouraged the whole border 
must receive attention. 

1278—Rhododendron: Princess Frederica 
(J. #.).—This is one of the many charming greenhouse 
varieties, a selection of which should be grown in all 
gardens where glasshouses abound. The flower-trusses of 
this kind are of good size and of a distinct yellowish-buft 
tone that is very pleasing. 

1273—Teucrium montanum (Hardy Flower 
Jover).—This is a pretty and free-floweriag rock plant, 
with numerous pale yellow blossoms on dwarf, dense 
carpets of leaves, that cling quite closely to the stones. 
The above has grown and flowered quite freely in a dry 
spot with very little notice; indeed, it is suited to dry 
positions and a rather poor soil. 

1280—Pot-Vines for early forcing (Inquirer).— 
These should be exposed to the open air as much as pos- 
sible, and where the lights cannot be removed the Vines 
should be carried out and stood ina sunny position, taking 
care in doing so not to injure them in any way, as the 
least twist would cause serious damage. The canesshould 
be made secure, that they may not be rocked to and fro 
by the wind. 

1261—Krigeron mucronatus (7.).—You are quite 
right about this plant, and your specimen is correctly 
hamed. It is a charming little plant with coloured blos- 
soms almost Daisy-like in character, but of a pink-red hue, 
and afterwards nearly white. The plant is often met with 
under the name of Vittadenia triloba, and makes an 
excellent summer rock plant, of easy culture and spread- 
ing quite freely. In a large group 2 feet or more across 
there are always several shades of colour that. make it 
both interesting and pretty. 

1282—Zephyr - flower (Zephyranthes Atamasco) 
(V. &. T.).—Tne Zephyr-flowers are rather tender and 
mugi always have a sunny situation and light soil. 
4. A®amasco, the one which you write of, is a capital plant 
in partially moist places, and may he made quite content 
in the drier parts of the bog garden or in spacious pockets 
in the rock garden where a fair depth of moist, fairly rich 
soilisat hand. The plant increases rapidly at the root, 
and for this reason should be divided and replanted every 
three or four years. There are so few plants of like 
character in the hardy plant garden just now that its 
presence is the more welcome. 


1283—Treatment of early Peaches (Anzious). 
—In order that the foliage may be maintained fresh as long 
as possible, plenty of air should be afforded both day and 
night. With bright sunshine the borders are apt to get 
dry and the foliage infested with red-spider. To prevent 
this troublesome pest from doing much mischief, see that 
the trees are washed occasionally, and that the border is 
kept moist. Many of the evils attending early-forced trees 
may be traced to neglect after the fruit is gathered. When 
the borders are allowed to become too dry the leaves fall 
prematurely, which is often the cause of the buds dropping 
when forcing commences. With later houses from which 
the fruit has been gathered every precaution should be 
taken to keep the foliage healthy, as it is only by so doing 
that the buds can be properly developed. 


1284—Vallota purpurea (4. R T.).—It would be 
hard to name a more beautiful plant for the decoration of 
the greenhouse or conservatory during the autumn months 
than this. It is equally valuable when grown in small pots 
either for the sitting-room or for the decoration of the 
dinner-table associated with Maiden-hair or any light, 
graceful Ferns. A mistake is sometimes made in drying 
off the bulbs in winter—a practice productive of much 
harm and an almost certain preventive of the plant bloom- 
ing the following year. Potting should take place as soon 
as the flowering is past, giving a compost of three parts 
rich loam and one part well decomposed cow-manure, leaf- 
mould, and coarse sand. The plants should be given a 
light place in a warm greenhouse and kept steadily grow- 
ing, but until February very little water will be required. 
4s thedays grow longer more root moisture will berequired, 
and from June till they throw up their flower-stems a cool 
pit facing south will grow them well. The flowers remain 
in good condition for a considerable time if shaded from 
strong sunshine; indeed, old exhibitors of stove and 
greenhouse plants—who always included a large specimen 
of this telling subject in their autumn collections—by 
retarding them in a north aspect house made the same 
plants do duty at several shows. [If a few plants are 
reserved for successional work, and are kept in a north or 
very cool-house until well into the spring, and afterwards 
urged onin a more genial temperature, a supply of bloom 
may be had for several months, 


1285—Crop in greenhouse after Cucumbers. 
~I have a span-roof greenhouse 15 feet by 10 feet, 
ezected last February. I have been growing Cucumbers 
and Tomatoes, but they are nearly over. Can you kindly 
tell me what I should now plant to come on after they are 
quite over’? I require to get things which can be sold at 
the Bedford Market. Do you advise flowers to be grown, 
or to continue sowing Oucumbers and Tomatoes? All 
three sell well. Iam only a beginner, but a constant reader 
of your excellent paper.—CHARLEs H, Piacorr. 

** You will find less labour required in growing 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes than Sor flowers ; therefore, if 
these succeed and sell well, why not Grow another batch 2 


f Gentians ranging from 4 feet 
to a couple of inches in height. You give no idea of which 
yours are, but we imagine you mean one of the dwarf- 
growing, blue-flowered species. As a rule, these have a 
great objection to root disturbance, and it may be better if 
you were to add a little dressing of soot and burnt loam. 
The plants will feed upon this as it is washed down. Ly 
your soil is deficient in lime, a slight dressing of lime 
with well-decayed stable-manure, ora mixture of vegetable 
refuse that has been turned cver with lime a few times 
will help them. 

1298—Does Ivy create damp ?—Kindly inform 
me if Ivy, growing over a brick house, causes damp and 
injures it, also nails ?—H. M, 

*x* Ivy does not promote damp, rather the reverse, but 
of course, nails are injurious, as they chip the bricks. 

1299—Unsatisfactory Vine.—I havea Vine againet 
the house, and the fruit is affected with something black. 
Please would you tell me what it is, and what is the best 
for me to do with it 7?—B. Harmer. 

*,* We cannot say in the least what is the matter with 
your Vine from the description given. _“* Something 
black” may mean anything. If you will send spect- 
mens we will gladly assist you. 

1300—Plants and shrubs for small garden. 
—I should be pleased to have suggestions through your 
columns as to what plants or shrubs would be likely to 
give the best all-round results in a small front garden, 
12 yards by 7 yards, having Grass in the centre and 
borders round? The house is situate at the west end, all 
the other sides being open.—G 0., North-east Lanes, 

*,* The various replies given recently abcut hardy 
plants for borders will help you. As regards shrubs, 
Guelder Rose, Robinia hispida, @ scarlet Thorn, Weigela 
Eva Rathke, Lilac, Pyracantha, ov Mezereon uould suit 
you, but do not crowd up the plants too much. 


Replies to queries.—Through going to press early 
on account of the Bank Holiday, we are compelled to leave 
over many replies to queries until next week. 


a et ds 
NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 


¥.* Any communications respecting plants or fruite 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpitoR of GaRDENING Inute- 
TRATED, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants,—J. J. Whitby.—The flower waa 
too much faded. Send a bloom with stamped directed 
envelope for reply to J. Douglas, Great Bookham, Surrey. 
— Wm. Allen.—1, Dactylis glomerata variegata;2, Sedum 
album ; 3, Veronica virginica ; 4, Veronica speciosa rubra ; 
5, Oelsia cretica ; 6, Galtonia (Hyacinthus) candicans. 
Basil.—_Thyme (Oalamintha Acinos).——J. M. W.—1, 
Allium? pulchellum; 2, Allium sphrerocephalum.—— 
E. M. B. Abbey.—The Grass is Isolepis gracilis, the other 
plant Euphorbia Lathyris. The question about soil for 
Rhododendrons answered in shortreply column.——.4. 4.0. 
—1, Ampelopsis Veitchi (Veitch’s Virginian Creeper); 2, 
Streptosolen Jamesoni.——Wallace,—Deutzia gracilis. —— 
fF. L. K.—Unfortunately you have not numbered the 
plants, and, therefore, we cannot name them. You must 
number each kind and keep a duplicate, otherwise you 
cannot tell what they are.——Chas. Robinson.—We cannot 
name the Carnation flowers, as they are so much alike, 
Your best plan would be to send fresh blooras to Mr. J. 
Douglas, Great Gearies, Ilford, or some other well-known 
grower, and ask for advice. Enclosea stamped envelope 
for reply.—Lyja.—Tea Rose Perle des Jardins —R,.— 
H. Trionum.—V).—1, Xeranthemum annuum; 2, Oam- 
panula persicifolia; 3, Physostegia virginiana ; 4, Hy peri- 
cum hircinum ; 5, Saponaria officinalis, —— /’. B., Hornsey. 
—The name of the plant is Galega officinalis alba, a hardy 
perennial, increased by dividing the roots in March. 
Deeply dug and well-manured soil in avy open situation ig 
all that is necessary to cultivate this plant with success, 
—F. A. Seabrooke.—Unfortunately it is almost impos- 
sible to name Carnations from single flowers. If you send 
them quite fresh, and not more than three at a time, to 
Mr. Douglas, The Gardens, Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex, he 
will help you.— Bob.—The Begonia is B. Dregei; of the 
Salvia please send flowers. The Orchid is Celogyne cris- 
tata. It has evidently been kept too warm. Try a cooler 
temperature. It looks dried up, too. G. Dumbalim.— 
You packed the flowers extremely well, but Pelargoniums 
are very troublesome to name. i, Mme. Thibaut ; 2, You 
must send this to someone who has acollection to compare 
it with; 3, Kingston Beauty; 4, A. F. Barron.— R, 
Greening.—Cotton Thistle (Onopordon Acanthium).— 
J.C. W. B.—Snails (Medicago scutellata).—Chinley,— 
Pelargonium flowers had, unfortunately, tumbled to pieces, 
W. Oliver.—2, A. concinnum; 3, A. gracillimum ; 4, 
A. Pacotti. We cannot find Number 1.—JZ. Tunning- 
ton.—1, Faded ; 2, Helenium pumilum ; 3, Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum; 4, Campanula persicifolia fl bt) Bate a 
Krigeron speciosus. G. Wyatt.—1, Cassia corymbosa; 
2, Ceanothus azureus ; 3, Echinops ruthenicus ; 4, Poten- 
tilla fruticosa ; 5, Lysimachia thyrsiflora ; 6, Virginian 
Poke-weed (Phytolacca decandra).—— Ferns.—1, Poly- 
podium vulgare; 2, Lastrea Filix-mas (variety of); 
38, Athyrium Filix-foemina; 4, Adiantum pedatum ; 
5, Asplenium marinum., 

Name of vegetable.—7. Kruger.—The Pea is 
evidently Telephone, though, of course, it is not very easy 
to tell from a single pod without particulars as to height, 
etc. 


*,* There are a number o 






























































































seed-stalks. Under such circumstances as these 
all the assistance needed would be a good feed 
of corn daily. You may use Wheat, Barley, or 
Indian Corn. On poorer land, where the Grass 
is scanty, extra feeding must be resorted to if 
good weights are to be obtained. Do not fasten 
the birds in a close pen. They are too young to 
settle down quietly, and I doubt whether the 
flavour of the meat would not be injured by 
confinement at this season.—DoULTING. 


BEES. 


Bees deserting their hive (Lady 
Amateur).—The probability is that the Bees 
seen by you so busy about the hive were not, as 
you supposed them to be, the occupants storing 
up supplies, but were robbers carrying away the 
honey. There would be great commotion about 
the entrance of the hive while the robbing was 
going on which might easily deceive the uniniti- 
ated into supposing that much legitimate work 
was being done. Your stock of Bees had most 
likely become weak in numbers from the loss of 
their queen and not strong enough to defend 
their hives from the attack of robbers ; the Bees 
of other hives are sure to plunder a weak or 
deserted hive in times of scarcity of forage. In 
point of fact, a weak lot of Bees are not only 
indisposed to defend their hive, but will often 
become so demoralised as to join the attacking 
party in carrying off the stores. Itis astonishing 
how quickly at such a time a hive will be 
cleared out, all the Bees in the neighbourhood 
appearing to join in the work of plunder, Wasps 
also oftentimes taking a large share in the 
business. The nibbled- up combs you found 
near the entrance proved what thorough 
work the robbers had made. It is not often 
a swarm refuses to stay in the hive in which it 
is placed ; but Bees have their vagaries, and are 
somewhat erratic at times, and the swarm you 
obtained evidently objected to living in a hive 
that had been so overrun by robbers ; very pos- 
sibly a great number of the Bees composing the 
swarm had assisted at the robbery, and they 
would naturally feel themselves ill at ease on 
fiading themselves again in the very house they 
helped to sack! The portion of the swarm that 
was secured and replaced in the hive did not 
include the queen, in all probability, hence the 
lack of energy in the hive. It is a bad case, 
and we fear you cannot mend matters unless 
you could at once introduce a young, prolific 
queen, and encourage the rearing of brood by 
continuous gentle feeding. As, however, it is 
now late in the season, the best thing to do with 
the small cluster of Bees would be to join them 
to a strong colony. It is a good policy to exam- 
ine hives in spring for the presence of a@ queen, 
as there is no possibility of a queenless hive 
doing any good ; it is bound to dwindle and die 
out or become the prey of robbers.—S. 8. G. 





LAW. 


oe 


A tenant’s fruit-bushes ((.).-—There is 
nothing in the query to show that you have any 
right to compensation for the fruit-bushes you 
have planted in your field, nor have you power 
to remove them. At common law a tenant 
cannot remove fruit-trees or bushes which he 
has planted unless he is a market gardener or a 
nurseryman. Neither has he any right to any 
compensation for ungathered fruit or fruit not 
ripe at the time of quitting. If your field be an 
allotment within the definition of an allotment 
in the Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compen- 
sation for Crops Act (a parcel of land not 
exceeding 2 acres in extent and cultivated as a 
garden or a farm oras both), you would on quit- 
ting be entitled to compensation from your 
landlord for any fruit growing upon the bushes, 
but as your tenancy expires at Michaelmas there 
will then be no fruit growing—all will have been 
gathered. Under the same Act you would be 
entitled to compensation for fruit-trees and for 
fruit-bushes planted by you, but only in the case 
that before planting you had obtained your land- 
lord’s written consent to the proceeding. If you 
are not. within the scope of that Act, you are 
within the Holdings Act of 1883 ; but under the 
Holdings Act the planting of fruit-bushes or of 
orchards is an improvement comprised in the 
first part of the first schedule of the Act, and 
compensation can only be claimed in respect of 
such improvements when the landlord’s consent 
in writing was obtained previously to the making 
of the improvement. In some places the custom 
of the country requires compensation to be made 
to an agricultural tenant for fruit-trees planted 
within two years (and in some cases for a further 
period) before the determination of the tenancy, 
and similarly with regard to fruit-bushes. You 
have no power to remove the bushes unless the 
clauses of the Holdings Acts relating to fixtures 
include fruit-trees and bushes, and this is a 
very doubtful matter, and the attempt to do so 
would probably result in an expensive lawsuit. 


—K. C. T. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Fowls in smallrun (7. &.).—Three or 
four medium-sized birds are as many as the run 
can accommodate, and I should prefer the smaller 
number. ‘The run is really too small to think of 
keeping Fowls profitably ; for the ground must 
become fouled with the droppings in a short 
time, and the smell would be serious in warm 
weather. Poultry-keepers too often make a mis- 
take in this respect. Fowls are cramped up in 
a small place, and either become diseased or 
feather-eating is resorted to, which comes to the 
same thing. Last week I noticed a few hens 
penned alongside a wall in a cottage garden. 
The run wasa mere puddle, tolerably dry that 
day because there had been no rain ; but still 
it must have been uncomfortable to the birds. 
One of them must have been a feather-eater, for 
one of its fellows was nearly half-plucked, its 
thighs and body being quite bare and very red 
in colour. In another case I noticed a couple 
of hens kept in a barrel turned over on its side 
and one was actually laying. I look upon such 
poultry management as little short of cruelty, 
although the owners do not intend to illtreat 
their fowls. Coming back to the query, I should 
add there is no need for a cock, for hens kept 
under such circumstances do better without one. 
As to the breed, any ordinary Fowls would do, 
provided they had not too much Hamburgh, 
Houdan, or Leghorn blood in them. Dark- 
coloured birds would be the most suitable, for 
they would not show the dirt.—DovuLtiNe. 


Fattening Geese (/.).—Geese killed at 
Michaelmas are known as ‘‘ green ” Geese, prob- 
ably because they are taken off the Grass and 
killed without any preparation in the way of 
fattening. On good land, where there is plenty 
of Grass, they should be very fleshy at the end 
of September, for, in addition to the Grass, they 
get a good sprinkling of seeds, and from this 
time onwards they may be seen feeding on the 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Preserving vegetables.—Would you 
kindly inform me of an easy method to preserve 
vegetables, such as Peas, Beans, and Asparagus- 
heads, for winter use ?—C. GLAMIS and A. KE. 
BANKS. 

* * Peas, Asparagus-points, Kidney Beans, 
and Scarlet Runners can be bottled for winter 
use, but all must be young and of the same size 
and freshness. Put the Peas as you shell them 
into large-mouthed bottles, shake them well 
down, and put a teaspoonful of the following 
mixture in the mouth of each bottle: One oz. of 
salt, 2 oz. of loaf sugar, and a piece of common 
soda as large as a Walnut. Pound these all 
together, pass them through a wire sieve, and 
mix them thoroughly. Wrap each bottle up to 
the neck in wet newspaper, tying it with string, 
and put a paper stopper in each bottle. Put ina 
saucepan that will hold enough water to come 
quite up to the neck of the bottles. Put four 
folds of newspaper at the bottom of the sauce- 
pan. Stand the bottles on the paper and fill 
with cold water, stand on the stove, and bring 
to the boil.~ Let them boil gently for half-an- 
hour. By this time the vegetable will have 
shrunk well down from the neck of the bottles 
and the mixture dissolved. If not, keep it ona 
little longer, then carefully lift the saucepan on 
to the table, leaving the bottles just as they are 
in the water until quitecold. As soon as taken 
from the fire fill up each bottle with boiling 

water. The next day, or when quite cold, cover 
with wet bladder, wrap each bottle in newspaper 
to keep them from the light, and store in a very 
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cool place. Beans need only to be of one size, 
crisp, and young. Cat off each end only, packing 
them endways in the bottles. Asparagus is cut 
off in thick lengths, only so far as it is crisp. 
Peas and Beans can be kept by well packing 
them in common salt, corking and sealing the 
bottles ; these latter require, when cooking, 
quite twenty-four hours’ soaking, the water being 
changed three and four times.—B. 
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Price 5d. ; post free, 8d 


“Hardy Flowers.’—Giving descriptions of up- 


wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, &c. Fi, and 
Popular Edition, Is. ; post free, 13. Sd. 
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These Watchesaresolid 14 caratgold 
and our usual List price for them is 
£5 each; but to introduce our enor- 
mous Catalogue we willsend you this 
watch free if you take advantage of 
our marvellous offer. If you want 
one write to us without delay. With 
your letter send us 1s. P.O. or 13 
stamps, for which we will send you 
a velvet-lined case containing our 
wonderful Imitation Diamond Pin 
and Stud combined. Looks worth 
£10! Experts baffled! After you 
receive the beautiful watch we shall expect you to show it to 
your friends and call their attention to this advertisement. 
The watch is sent free by registered post on your complying 
with our advertisement and with the marvellous offer which we 
will send, and it is warranted for 5 years. Address—Watch- 
makers’ Alliance & Ernest Goode’s Stores, Ltd , 184, Oxford- 
street, London. Money returned if not more than satisfied. 


(FREENHOUSES. Off season. Half price. 
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50s. ; 10 by 8, 528. 6d., 583. 6d. ; 14 by 6, 52s. 6d. ; 14 by 10, 87s. 6d. A 
20 by 10, £5 10s. Garden Frames, 83. 9d., 14s. 6d., 22s. 6d. 
Fowl-houses, 83. 9d., 10s. 9d., 14s. 6d., 18s. 6d. Approval.— 


HY POLITE, Deptford, London, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. —To be Sold, Freehold 
Villa, with 17 acres land, suitable accompaniments for 


good roads, sporting 
s.—Address 











gentleman’s residence, inexpensive, 
neighbourhood, fishing, near railway market town 
No. 268—429, Strand, London, W.C. 
GARDEN HOSE. —60 ft., 4-in. diameter, 
plain, strong, wearable, 138. Steel Armoured ditto, 24s. 
Both owr manufacture, AROHANGEL MATS, full size, 188. 
er dozen. Price Liste free.—A. POTTER, Melbourne 
Works, Wolverhampton. sored 
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NEW GARDEN ROSES. 


FURTHER NOTES, 
As the subject of new Roses is being treated 


upon in GARDENING, I append below a list of 


new Roses that I have proved to be good, 
especially for decoration. 


aim in cultivating the Queen of Flowers. 


attention to producing Roses for the garden 
rather than a few exhibitions, 
majority grow Roses of the type of Marie Van 
Houtte, Viscountess Folkestone, Mme. Hoste, 


Grace Darling, Enchantress, etc., massed in large 
or small quantities, according to the extent of 


their means, that yield abundance of flowers 
for decoration from early June to October. 
That improvements have been made in this 


direction cannot be denied, and I have only to 


mention such fine decorative novelties as Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Belle Siebrecht, Clara Watson, 
Enchantress, Clio, Mme. Eugéne Resal, Sylph, 
Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Francis Dubriel, etc., 
in support of my statement. 

The following is my list, 
cally : 

ALISTER STELLA GRAyY.—A 
antha-like Rose, producing large panicles of tiny 
orange-yellow flowers. This Rose is a good 
autumn-flowering variety, a fact which enhances 
its value. Its habit is climbing, and it makes a 
fine pillar Rose under glass. 

Antoine Rivorre (H. T.).—A noble flower of 
a pleasing flesh-pink colour, flushed with peach 
and yellow. The flower is rather flat, but large, 
and produced on fine stiff stems. 

BaRonnE G. Cuanpon (Tea).—A fine show 
flower something after the form of Jean Ducher. 
Its colour is creamy-yellow, shaded with orange 
and peach ; habit good and vigorous. 

Bewie SrepRecut (syn. Mrs. W. J. Grant).— 
A grand acquisition. Its colour is imperial 
pink. Perhaps its one defect is want of fullness, 
and it is an uncertain exhibition variety owing to 
its thinness, but in all other respects it is 
superb, 

Cio (H.P.).—Almost a shrub Rose for its 
vigour and freedom ; it is good, too, for covering 


placed alphabeti- 
beautiful Poly- 


pillars. The colour is flesh-pink, edged with 
silvery-white. This Rose should be disbudded 
freely. 


Comrzssz Dusy (Tea). —A pretty garden 
variety, with fine long buds. The white, 
expanded, very loose flowers are showy, but it 
is valueless for exhibition. 

Duke or York (China).—Who does not love 
that old Rose Homére? Duke of York resembles 
it in some respects, and most of the flowers are 
of perfect form. The buds are a lovely rich 
carmine hue, marbled and shaded with white ; 
most striking in effect. Some of the older 
flowers change to almost mulberry colour. 





Although I revel in 
a Rose-show as much as anyone, I do not believe 
that exhibiting Roses should be our one and only 
That 
some of the recent Roses are decidedly decorative 
will, I think, prove that raisers can read the 
signs of the times, and will mainly turn their 


The great 
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Empress ALEXANDRA oF RusstA.—This is a 
pure Tea of beautiful colour that will stamp it 


as one of the best introductions of recent years. 


It has something of the shade of Ophirie about 


it, but the scarlet-orange hue is more intense. 
It is a fine globular flower of great substance 
and size, and must soon be in every garden, for 
it is a good grower, unlike most Roses of its 
colour. 

ENCHANTRESS (Tea).—This is said to be across 
between a Tea andaChina Rose. In its immense 
panicles of blossoms it certainly resembles the 
Chinas, but in the refined flower it approaches 
the Teas. The colour is clear, soft buff, with a 
tinge of apricot. It is a splendid vigorous 
variety, and excelJent for winter flowering. 

Francois Dusprinun (Tea).—A better formed 
flower than Souv. d’Thérése Levet, with a 
richer crimson colour, merging to velvety 
maroon. A first-rate kind. 


HeLen Ketuimr (H.P.).—A splendid Rose of a 


pleasing rosy-cerise shade and perfect form; 
fine for exhibition or for the garden. 

Lorna Doone (Bourbon).—A great advance, 
The flowers are large and showy. The colour is 
vivid magenta, shaded scarlet, and the growth 
not weak but sturdy, making it a good bedding 
Rose for an autumnal display. 


I will describe some more kinds next week. 
W. E. 





HYBRID SWEET BRIERS. 


Ow1ne to the grand way in which these have 
been shown among the so-called garden and 
single Roses we have had several queries of 
late, chiefly relating to their pruning and asking 
for information upon their flowering qualities. 
I have never seen them better than during the 
present season, and the plants are now sending 
up shoots from the base. As a rule, these 
seldom appear until the flowering stage has 
passed. 


Pruning should never be practised in the same 
way we generally understand by that term. 
There is no need to prune with the object of 
increasing or bettering the supply of flowers. 
All one need do is to cut back here and there a 
shoot which will persist in encroaching where 
not wanted. Further than this, I would keep 
the knife from them entirely. Some correspon- 
dents wish to know if they are autumnal 
bloomers. I must confess that, taken as a class, 
this is their only disappointing feature; but 
they are deliciously sweet throughout the entire 
season, and simply clothed with deep scarlet 
berries in late autumn and summer. Some few 
of the newer set are autumnal bloomers, the best 
being Catherine Leyton, a_ soft, rosy-pink ; 
Green Mantle, a rich pink with white centre; 
Julie Mannering, a clear porcelain pink ; and 
Lucy Bertram, a very deep crimson. 

As for freedom in blooming, the plants are 
simply a mass of blossom from middle of May 
until early July, and we can say no more of many 
of our best garden and summer-flowering Roses, 
while the Briers are always sweet from March 
until after frosts set in. 

I would recommend that some be grown upon 
tall standard stems, also as specimens upon the 





lawn, and as rough edges ; especially are they 
useful to part off the kitchen and flower garden 
or lawn, so often found close together in small 
gardens. No plant will makea pleasing summer 
bower of Roses in less time. The appearance in 
the case of groups or hedge is much heightened 
when the colours are not mixed. In the latter 
case Flora McIvor and other light-coloured 
varieties do not appear to so much advantage 
against the deepe: and more intense shade of 
Meg Merrilies, Anne of Gierstein, Lucy Bertram, 
and Jeannie Deans. Much more of interest 
could easily be written «bout these splendid 
Briers, but the above is penned as a reply to 
several querists, who have evidently doubts 
respecting their pruning and general usefulness. 
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Rose blooms not opening.—Will you 
kindly tell me what is the matter with these 
Roses? The tree is apparently quite healthy 
and covered with buds, which all die off in this 
manner, They are in a bed cut out, but not 
overhung, in a Fir-wood. The soil is sandy, 
and they have plenty of sun. There is one 
W. Allen Richardson with quantities of flowers 
on it each year. The Roses above mentioned 
have gone off in the same way. Would it be 
better to move them into a very sunny border ? 
—S. M., Surrey. 


*,” We believe your plant to be Jean Dacher, 
a beautiful Rose when it opens freely, but one 
which needs more light than would be found 
beneath Fir-trees. Remove it, and if you want 
the same colour beneath the trees plant Francisea 
Kriiger, a Rose that grows even better and 
freer than Jean Ducher and always opens well. 


Budding Briers (M. Barlow).—Send us 
one of your shoots and the bud that failed. Do 
not disturb them, but pack the small portion as 
cut from the tree; we will then give you a 
definite reply. The bast or tying material 
should not be left on more than a month after 
budding ; but if ordinary raffia be used this will 
rot about that time. In our notes in the issue 
for June 19 we warn against constriction through 
the tie lasting a long time. 

Unsatisfactory Roses (H. K.).—Your Roses are 
affected by red rust. There is no cure for this, and it 
generally appears upon plants growing on the Manetti- 
stock in a much worse form than when upon Briers. The 
true Teas and Noisettes are free, but Hybrids are badly 
affected in many districts. 


Six Standard Roses (G. Russell).—All six of the 
following are sweet-scented and well suited for your 
purpose : Bouquet d’Or and Emilie Dupuy, buffs; Boule 
de Neige and Helen Paul, white; and Prince O. de Rohan 
and General Jacqueminot, dark crimson. 


Rose queries not answered above are replied to in 
the query columns, 





Gloxinia Her Majesty.—During the 
past thirty years a marvellous improvement has 
been made in respect to these beautiful flowers. 
Everyone who has a frame may grow Gloxinias 
if they place the bulbs on a bed of heating 
material to start them in spring. When they 
have started into growth they can be grown in 
any garden frame through the summer, and 
brought into the rooms when coming into 
bloom,—J. Crook, 
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POLYANTHUSES. 

THERE was a little note by ‘‘ D.,” in GARDEN- 
ING, on May 29th, on Polyanthuses, and in that 
note the advice was given to sow the seeds then 
in the open ground, and to sow thinly, so that 
tie plants could remain on the seed-bed and 
ecome strong for transplanting to the beds and 
borders in September. 

In the case of those who have a collection of 
really fine Polyanthuses, and some amongst them 
from which they wish to save seed, as soon as it 
is ripe they can plant it in the open ground, of 
course. But I do not think that anywhere in 
the midland or northern counties the seed of 
Polyanthuses is ripe by the end of May, unless 
in some very exceptionally warm positions ; 
and those people who wish to use Polyanthuses 
for bedding-out plants for the following spring 
will get up a more satisfactory stock by raising 
the seeds of the previous year in shallow boxes 
or pans in February under glass. Unless they 
have really fine Polyanthuses of their own, I 
should strongly recommend the seeds of the 
Giant Yellow, Giant White, and Giant mixed 
P lyanthuses to be bought from some good firm. 
A packet of each will secure a large stock if 
planted as I advise. And that they are well 
w rth securing few people who have seen a good 
collection of the Polyanthuses of the present day 
will deny. 

If the seed be sown in a good-sized shallow 
box, in which a mixture of sharp sand, leaf- 
mould, and soil, in equal parts, has been placed, 
and they are put in a frame or greenhouse and 
gently watered, and kept from ever becoming 
dry, nearly all the seeds will germinate, though 
some will doso much more slowly than others. As 
soon as the plants are large enough to handle 
carefully remove them one by one with a small 
pointed stick, and prick out in another box in 
similar soil, at a distance of about an inch and 
a-half apart. In doing this be careful not to 
injure or disturb smaller plants which will only 
just be appearing above the soil, as some of 
these may turn out to be the best. When large 
enough prick out those smaller plants in the 
same way. 

These must be kept fairly near the light, and 
in May the boxes may be put outside in a 
sheltered place if kept well watered (in the 
morning if out-of-doors). In June make up 
some seed-beds 4 feet wide, and enrich them 
with manure, and if possible some leaf-mould, 
to secure quick rooting and growth. In these 
4-feet beds plant the Polyanthus seedlings, 
which by then ought to be nice, sturdy little 
plants, and in planting them be careful to do so 
firmly, letting the soil reach to just beneath the 
crown of the plant. Put seven rows across the 
bed, and in the rows let the plants be 6 inches 
apart. Keep them watered during dry weather, 
and by early October, when they are required 
for planting in their permanent beds for a display 
the following spring, you will find a very different 
stock from that which could be procured by 
sowing thinly on a seed-bed in June, and leaving 
the seedlings to fight their own way upon it as 
best they could. Such a plan would only result 
in a survival, not of the fittest, but of the 
strongest (which, in this instance, is by no means 
the same thing), and even those strongest plants 
would compete badly against those treated to a 
little more care. 

Where no glass is available sow the seed on 
a seed-bed out-of-doors late in May, by all 
means. You will not get so advanced a stock 
of plants thus, but they will flower the following 
year; only take my advice and prick them off 
in a young state into a prepared bed, and do not 
leave them on the seed-bed, however thinly they 
may have been sown uponit. Tho best situation 
for the seed-beds of Polyanthuses is under a 
north or east wall, or where the sun is rather 
shaded from them by some trees or bushes. In 
this case it is best that the trees do not go 
directly overhead, but are in a position to the 
south or west side; but so long as the plants 
have one side quite open to daylight they will 
thrive if quite overshadowed on the other and 
covered overhead. In fact, they prefer this 
treatment to being in a very hot, dry, exposed 
spot. In moving the plants finally, prepare the 
beds in which they are to be planted by good 
digging and plenty of manure. Then move the 
Polyanthus plants with good clumps of soil at 
their roots, and plant firmly just up to their 
crowns, but not above them, Let the outside 


edges of the leaves of the plants just touch each 
other. Give a thorough soaking of water after 
planting. If the plants are then left to 
themselves there will be a good result the 
following spring, whether the beds are in 
the sunshine or not. But the display will be 
longer if the bed is shaded by some building 
or shrub-beds during the middle and latter end 
of each day, and if a very dry spring follows of 
course the plants will feel it much less, and 
prove more satisfactory if out of the sun during a 
part of each day. In many moderately light 
soils the plants, if taken up when their flowering 
season is over to make room for summer plants, 
will thrive well if removed to some reserve or 
back border, and they will flower there for 
many years undisturbed; but they must be 
planted with soil attached to their roots, and 
taken directly from one bed to the other. 
They must not be permitted to flag for want of 
water during the first fortnight after removal. 
Unless done in very wet weather a thorough 
soaking after planting is a necessity. 

I need hardly say that if they are left in the 
bed they flowered in, and if that bed is in a 
sheltered spot, they will often flower year after 
year ; but they will not do so in all soils, and 
they will not do so in any soil at all if the 
crowns are allowed to work upwards out of if 
and the roots beneath them are at all exposed. 
A top-dressing of soil must be given in this case, 
and is necessary in some soils. Like many 
other plants, they are inclined to work upwards 
if the soil they are planted in is light. 

It is curious that Polyanthuses, although 
unable to endure dry weather and a dry 
position, are almost annuals in a very moist soil. 
They are supposed to like a clay soil, but I 
have had many years’ experience in growing 
them, and my experiences go to prove that if 
soil is not perfectly drained they do not; that 
is to say, if they are to be looked upon as a 
perennial, which, in a soil that suits them, 
they certainly prove themselves to be. Prim- 
roses and Polyanthuses are grown and treated in 
the same way. I have found that, on the 
whole, the Giant Yellow and Giant White 
Polyanthuses are better than the mixed ones, 
but that the mixed Primroses, if a really good 
strain is bought, give wonderfully fine flowers 
of varied and beautiful hues. 

Mrs. Ropert JocELyn. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 





FERNS IN WINDOWS. 

It isa pity that Ferns are not in higher favour 
with window gardeners. Unlike the Pelargo- 
niums, Fuchsias, etc., that are so much grown 
for window decoration during the summer 
months, they are as ornamental in the depth of 
winter as when the days are at their longest and 
brightest. The difficulty those window gar- 
deners experience in keeping their plants in a 
fresh, healthy condition is probably one reason 
why Ferns are not more in favour. It must be 
admitted that really good specimens are com- 
paratively rare, and when a Fern comes into bad 
health it certainly is by no means an attractive 
object. There are, however, no insurmountable 
obstacles to the successful culture of Ferns in 
rooms, and those who are fond of this graceful- 
habited family may be assured that by the observ- 
ance of a few simple rules they will be able to 
maintain their plants in health the year through. 
tis most important that suitable varieties be 
selected, for there are kinds which are peculiarly 
fitted for window culture, whilst others require 
a considerable amount of skill to keep them in 
good health. The Maiden-hair, for instance, 
although in such high favour for decoration 
generally, is not one that I should advise win- 
dow gardeners to begin with. It is not a robust 
habited kind, and soon suffers unless the atmos- 
pheric conditions are toits liking. One of the best 
of room Ferns is Asplenium bulbiferum ; it is of a 
hardy, enduring nature, and can be kept in good 
health without a change of soil for several years. 
I do not know of any Fern that will better bear 
without suffering the vitiated atmosphere of a 
constantly heated apartment than this. It has 
pale green, much-divided foliage, and when in 
good condition has a nice appearance. 
Cyrtomium falcatum (the Japan Holly Fern) 
has broad, rich green foliage, as lustrous and 
deep in tint as that of the common Holly. It 
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is a distinct and ornamental Fern, that will bear 
with impunity an amount of rough-and-ready 
treatment that would prove fatal to most mem- 
bers of the family. It will bear cold draughts 
better than any Fern I know. If frequently 
repotted and grown along freely it comes to 
rather large dimensions ; but it can be kept in 
good condition for several years without repot- 
ting if well attended with water. Polystichum 
setosum, Phlebodium aureum, and Pteris 
tremula are also good for this purpose, and of 
easy culture. The hardy kinds are unaccount- 
ably neglected by window gardeners. They are 
easily grown, and if it is desired to fill the 
window with flowering plants in summer they 
can be placed in the open air. The Hart’s- 
tongue and its varieties are by reason of 
their dwarf habit very suitable, and the fronds 
being of great substance do not suffer much 
from a dry atmosphere or cold currents of air. 
Polypodium cambricum, a form of the common 
Polypody, makes one of the finest window 
Ferns. It is one of the most graceful habited 
Ferns in cultivation, excelling in this respect 
many exotic kinds which demand constant 
warmth and much care. It must never be for- 
gotten that Ferns love moisture at the roots and 
protection from hot sun. Those who have 
windows fronting north will find a difficulty 
with them, but where the sun can shine fully on 
them during a good portion of the day they 
must in some way be screened from it. This is 
absolutely necessary, for under the influence of 
hot sunshine the fronds take on a yellow tinge, 
and it is the constant verdure that renders this 
family of decorative plants so delightful. Never- 
failing attention in watering is, however, the 
keystone to success. Every morning look to each 
plant and give it the water it requires for the 
day. Remember that a plant that is root-bound 
requires much more moisture than one that has 
been repotted. During the summer months the 
soil should never become dry, and every week 
the plants should be taken out and be well 
sprinkled to cleanse the foliage. BYFLEET. 


SEASONABLE TABLE DECORATIONS. 


Tue Beckenham Horticultural Show is noted 
for its display of table decorations, and as a rule 
there are some exceedingly good arrangements. 
A chaste table at their show on the 28th ult. 
was composed of Gladiolus The Bride and yellow 
blossoms of the Sweet Sultan. This made a 
pretty and delicate contrast, the spiral racemes 
of the Gladiolus being arranged in a very light 
and graceful way. Grass was used freely, per- 
haps too much so, but taken as a whole these 
two flowers made a pretty change to what we 
are accustomed to see at this season. This 
table deservedly won the premier prize in the 
lady amateur classes. The second prize also was 
a charming arrangement of colour-blending. A 
pleasing association of Sweet Peas of Apple- 
blossom colour, together with beautifully fresh 
and handsomely coloured blossoms of Lilium 
roseum, made a_ delightful combination. 
The centre piece was a boat-shaped basket of 
a pale green colour, somewhat heavily filled 
with the flowers just mentioned. Four vases, 
not over large, were placed on either corner, and 
these were filled with Sweet Peas ; each finger- 
glass had a flower or two with foliage placed in 
it, thus further enhancing the picture. This 
table was somewhat spoilt by the dwarf character 
of its centre piece, which appeared to need a 
taller receptacle to give it a better finish. Its 
colouring, though, was charming. In another 
table in the open division a handsome display was 
made, the free use of Montbretia crocosmieflora, 
with its bright orange-red racemes of blossoms, 
lending most effective aid to a light and artistic 
arrangement. D, B.U: 


Planting a good hedge (J. Harrison).— 
It is too early to commence planting yet. Wait 
until the end of September or early part of 
October. Privet is a hungry plant, and should 
not be planted. You would find the under- 
mentioned quite as suitable as the Privet for 
your purpose. The common Thorn or Quick 
would answer splendidly. So would the Ameri- 
can Arbor-vite and Lobbs’ Thuja. Laurels of 
sorts not only make a quick but very cheap and 
handsome hedge. Laurustinus is also another fine 
hedge plant, and is an object of much beauty 
when in flower. It is rather tender, however. 
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SUB-TROPICAL PLANTS IN THE 
GARDEN. 


Beauty of form is as valuable in the garden as 
is beauty of colour, and nothing is more restful 
to the eye than the noble sweep of large, 
curving leaves, the graceful shafts of Bamboo or 
Arundo swaying in the breeze, and the cool 
grey-green of the Plantain Lilies in artistic 
association. There are many plants quite hardy, 
and more almost so, that may be used in sub- 
tropical gardening, without having recourse to 
Musas, Tree-Ferns, and such-like. Of Bamboos 
there are now a large number of varieties in 
commerce, and extensive plantations of these 
subjects have been made in various parts of 
England and Ireland. The hardy Palm Chame.- 
rops Fortunei grows well in the south-west, 
and many specimens have reached a height of 
12 feet to 15 feet. Then there are the New 
Zealand Flaxes (Phormium), Yuccas in variety, 
Draczenas, Acanthus, with its wide, deeply-cut, 
arching leaves and tall flower-spikes ; Araliag, 
Arundo conspicua and A. donax, Pampas 
Grasses, Eulalias, and Erythrina Crista-galli, 
which in South Devon remains out all the winter, 
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Vuurbaak is an extra fine rich red. Fabiola is 


a good variety of a rosy-red shade. Koh-i- 
noor (semi-double) is also extra fine. Another 


red of a salmon shade is Moreno, one of 
the handsomest of all Hyacinths. Gigantea is 
a rosy-white with small bells, and Princess 
Amelia produces a grand spike of a bluish-pink 
shade, Czar Peter and Lord Derby are both 
fine kinds of a light blue shade. King of the 
Blues is about the best of a dark hue. Another 
good blue is Grand Maitre. Ida is the best 
yellow. Distinction, Magnificent, and King of 
the Blacks are all handsome dark-coloured 
Hyacinths, but generally the spikes of bloom 
are small. 

Earty Tuttres, like Hyacinths, delight in a 
cool, steady growth. Any attempt to force 
them, except a few of the smaller kinds like the 
different coloured Duc Van Thols, means failure. 
Talips like plenty of room for the roots ; they 
should therefore have larger pots than are 
required for most bulbs. I would use nothing 
smaller than 6-inch ones. These may contain 
four bulbs. Use a compost similar to that 


named for Hyacinths, but with less of manure 
and grit. 


When potting, it is well to choose 








Sub tropical piants on a bank at St. Catherine’s House, Guildford. From a photograph by Mr. C. M. Molyneux. 


and grows 5 feet high and more. For the water- 
side we have the Giant-leaved Gunneras (G. 
scabra and G. manicata), while in sheltered 
situations the Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus) 
and Aralia spinosa are most effective. The 
accompanying illustration representssub-tropical 
plants growing on a sloping bank, and here 
Palm and Bamboo, Arundo and Musa, form a 
happy combination. S. W. F. 


HYACINTHS AND OTHER SPRING- 
FLOWERING BULBS IN POTS. 


HyAcrIntus are not used for pots the second 
year, but after flowering they may be again 
placed in the open and duly watered until the 
leaves die down. By planting the bulbs in the 
ground and allowing them to remain we may, 
however, reap arich harvest of nice useful spikes 
of bloom for a considerable number of years. I 
will name a few of the best varieties: La 
Grandesse is a very fine white sort, with extra 
large bells. Mont Blanc bears a splendid spike. 
Alba maxima is a third good white. In reds 
there are few better than Lord Macaulay and 
Von Schiller. Roi des Belges is a fine red, but 
generally produces more than one spike. 





bulbs about equal in size; that is to say, all 
the larger ones should be potted together, and 
those smaller be placed similarly, then an 
even lot of blooms may be obtained. The rule 
of making a hole for each bulb, previously 
noted, is also applicable to Tulips, and they 
should be covered for the purpose of forcing root- 
growth before leaves. The great number of 
tiny roots that Tulip bulbs send out points to 
the fact that water must not be given sparingly, 
and when coming into bloom abundant daily 
supplies become necessary. I favour a cool 
stimulant for Tulips. Liquid cow-manure is 
capital, but a watering or two with sulphate of 
ammonia when the blossoms are opening will 
aid in giving colour and substance. Light, air, 
a cool temperature, and abundance of moisture 
at the roots are the chief elements in the culture 
of Tulips in pots. A few extra good varieties 
are as follows: Vermilion Brilliant, scarlet ; 
Joost Van Vondel, dark crimson, sometimes 
flamed white. A white sort (presumably a 
sport) of the same name is the finest white to 
be had. . The next best white is Pottebakker, 
Ophir d’Or, yellow; Keizerkroon, red and 
yellow ; Proserpine, rosy-crimson ; Duchesse de 
Parme, orange-red and yellow; Van der Neer, 
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purple ; Tournesol, red and yellow ; La Candeur, 
white ; Rex Rubrorum, scarlet, are good double 
see but personally I much prefer the single 
kinds. 

Nakrcisst are placed next in order. They 
are nowadays more popular, perhaps, than any 
spring-flowering bulbs, not, however, as pot- 
plants, but grown in the open border. I 
have tried a fair number of the so called dis- 
tinct Narcissi—it would hardly be possible 
to try all—and the sorts named below are 
excellent for pot culture. By this means we 
may not only obtain nice subjects in them- 
selves for the greenhouse decoration, but 
by the aid of glass we are able to anticipate 
the outdoor ones and thus lengthen the flower- 
ing season. Narcissi are perfectly hardy and 
generally will not stand a forcing heat. I 
would pot the bulbs in pure loam and grit, 
and they should be potted firmly, They are 
better not plunged in the dark, but may be 
stood under some kind of structure to ward off 
excessive rain. A shelf near the glass of a 
greenhouse where frost is just kept out is an 
excelient position for Narcissi during winter, 
and here they may remain until the blooms 
are well advanced. A frame in the open bor- 
der, if protected in severe weather, isan equally 
good place for their gradual growth, and the 
needful supply of soft water must not be 
neglected. Nor should they remain in a close 
atmosphere whenever the weather is favourable 
to the glass being open. Bulbocodium (Hoop 
Petticoat) is a pretty sort for pots. It should 
be planted thickly—that is, six or seven bulbs 
in a 6-inch pot. Golden Spur, about four bulbs 
in a pot similar in size, makes a first-rate speci- 
men. This will force well. Emperor, large 
yellow trumpet ; Empress, yellow and white ; 
Sir Watkin, yellow ; Horsfieldi, yellow and 
white—these are among the noblest of Daffodils 
and do well in pots. Princeps, yellow, and 
Grandee, bicolor, are not unlike the above- 
named and are cheaper. Barri conspicuus 
is a very rich-coloured variety. All except 
the last may have a 6-inch pot for three bulbs. 
Among doubles Sulphur Phenix and Orange 
Phoenix are grand ; five bulbs in a pot is a good 
number for these. Van Sion is a fine yellow 
double sort. Then there are the Polyanthus 
Narcissi, which bear bunches of small sweetly- 
scented blossoms; they make handsome pot 
plants. Grand Monarque, white-lemon cup, 
somewhat late, is extra good ; Gloriosa, orange 
and white; Newton, Jaune Supréme, Queen of 
the Netherlands, Her Majesty, are capital sorts. 
These mostly have large bulbs ; three in a pot 
will therefore be sufficient ; they produce 
several spikes each and are very showy. There 
is this about Narcissi: When one has once 
purchased a stock they may be readily increased 
by planting them in the open border. Then 
there are Lilies and Tuberoses, which I will 
not deal with in this short paper ; but 

FREESIAS are charming, early-flowering bulbs 
which may be grown by anyone with a bit of glass. 
The bulbs are tiny, not expensive, and of easy 
growth. Well-grown specimens are exceedingly 
pretty and the blossoms are nicely scented. 
This bulb will grow in almost any soil, but a com- 
post rich in leaf-mould and sand is one to be re- 
commended. Pot the bulbs in autumn, about 
seven in a 5-inch pot and ten in the 6-inch size ; 
slightly bury the bulbs, then stand the potsina 
frame. They require no covering—I mean the 
pots should not be plunged—but need protection 
during severe weather. The best position for 
them, perhaps, after growth has started is the 
greenhouse shelf ; here they may remain up to 
the time of flowering. All that is necessary is 
to give plenty of water, air in abundance, and a 
mild stimulant when the bloom is opening ; 
the branches may be tied with neat sticks. 
Unlike Hyacinths, for instance, these Freesias 
do not lose in value after flowering ; they increase 
rapidly, so that when once a stock is procured 
there is no need to buy a second supply. After 
the blooms are past allow the growth to wither 
gradually, and the bulbs may then be taken 
from the earth, stored, and again potted the 
following autumn. 

Gladiolus Colvillei alba The Bride is a 
favourite flower of mine, but one can scarcely 
term it spring-flowering. There is, however, 
no difliculty in getting the blooms open by Whit- 
suntide—that is, if an early start be made. 
Plant about nine bulbs in a 6-inch pot and treat 
in the manner advised for Freesias; by this 
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means we may obtain a wealth of lovely white 
blossoms. The bulbs of this plant increase 
easily, and they may either be potted annually 
or planted in the open garden in a very dry, 
warm situation, in which case protection is 
necessary during winter. 

The foregoing practical paper (continued from 
last week) is by Mr. Shoesmith, and read before 
the Woking Gardeners’ Association. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


MUSHROOM-GROWING IN SUMMER. 


THoOsE who have a cool underground cellar can 
have summer Mushrooms, as a uniform tempera- 
ture is maintained, moisture can be retained, 
and heat defied. The basket of Mushrooms 
illustrated was grown in sucha place. Growers 
have various modes of culture for getting winter 
and summer crops. In summer beds can be 
made in the open, and do well if protected from 
heat and drought. The best Mushrooms I ever 
grew came from a disused ice-house, and here 
one had superior crops to those obtained in the 
open. Iam aware it is useless to ask my readers 
to erect special houses for Mushrooms in the 
summer, as I know amateurs cannot expect to go 
to this trouble and expense ; but many a cellar 
would give a summer crop at a small cost. 





be watered, but the house kept moist. It may 
happen there will be a rise of temperature in 
the beds after spawning. If so, defer soiling 
until the heat declines ; if, on the other hand, the 
beds go down quickly to encourage warmth, 
give the soil after spawning a covering of warm 
litter, or keep the house a little warmer for a 
few days. Many amateurs object to grow 
Mushrooms in places near the dwelling-house on 
account of rank smell from the manures. This 
is prevented if the manure is prepared as 
advised by drying previously. Mushrooms in 
buildings in the summer are so much infested 
with grub that they are not worth culture ina 
building unless underground or in cellars kept 
cool. As previously stated, to grow in the open 
more material is needed, as there must be 
warmth in the bed at start. On the other hand, 
amateurs can have summer Mushrooms by 
placing spawn in frames or even in the open 
ground in good leaf-land. 





CELERY. 


Tue latest-sown batch will now be ready for 
planting, and where room can be found it will 
be well to put out a goodly number of plants, as 
these will be hardier than those of the main 
crop, and will be very useful during the spring 
months. If the trenches are not already pre- 








Space does not permit me to go into 
the culture at great length, and my note 
more concerns what may be termed profitable 
culture, as I find a large number of amateurs 
fail. They do well up toa certain point ; they 
procure good materials, and then fail. I admit 
they have many drawbacks. It is not always 
easy to obtain manures, and, again, spawn 
sometimes fails ; but this latter is not common, 
as it can soon be seen if the spawn is good. 
Excess of heat is hurtful, also too little to start 
the spawn. Too much moisture is also a mis- 
take. Once the amateur has got over the initial 
stages Mushroom growing is a simple matter. 
I have often seen questions asked as to how to 
make the spawn. Let me advise my amateur 
friends to purchase it from a good firm. My 
advice to those who have failed is try again, but 
at a season when the spawn runs freely, say from 
October to April. Anyone who cares to may 
have Mushrooms. They may be grown in boxes 
or beds, but beware of too much heat. On the 
other hand, dry the fresh manure, so that the 
rank heat is lost before making the bed. 
This is best done by exposure, turning daily 
for, say, a fortnight, and then placing it in 
bulk. Many fail because beds are not made 
firm at the start. They want well ramming, 
and when heat goes below 100 degs. it is well to 
spawn. Cover the surface with two inches of 
heavy soil made quite smooth like mortar, and 
keep the house at 50 degs. to 60 degs. tempera- 
ture. I prefer the lower, and beds should not 











pared, a portion of the old Cabbage-bed may 
well be cleared and used for them, as they can 
be better formed on firm ground, the sides of 
which will not fall in. The growth on these late 
plants will not reach the length attained by that 
of earlier plantings, so the trenches need not be 
dug so deep ; 4 inches below the original level 
will be ample to supply soil enough for earthing. 
In other ways prepare as before advised, being 
careful that all manure used is in a perfect state 
of decomposition, and that the plants are not 
allowed to suffer from want of water. Where 
sufficient room cannot be found for all the re- 
quisite plants under the trench system, a portion 
may be planted out on the level as recommended 
for Celeriac, putting the plants about 15 inches 
apart. Those planted in this way will, if well 
looked after and fed, supply very good sticks for 
cooking and flavouring, and may be blanched by 
tying the leaves together when fully grown and 
packing between the plants with leaves free 
from slugs or worms, Bracken, or long litter. 
Of course, more plants may be grown in this 
way on a given area than can be grown in 
trenches, and the system should not be over- 
looked by those whose operations are at all 
cramped from want of room, and though the 
produce may not be so uniformly good as may 
be desired, it will all come in handy for one or 
other of the many uses to which Celery is 
applied. The Celery-fiy is inclined to be trouble- 
some this year, but may be kept at bay by dust 
ing the plants with soot while the morning dew 
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is on them, and all maggots already developed 
in the leaves must be looked for and crushed 
before they travel far, as they will then do but 
little damage. It is only where this is neglected 
that plants become spoiled. Attend closely to 
the watering of all Celery even if it shows no 
signs of suffering, as pipy stems will be the 
inevitable result of any deficiency in the supply 
of water now or at any time during the period 
of rapid growth. I do not advocate frequent 
doses of liquid-manure ; well-grown Celery can 
be grown without its aid if the trenches have 
been well prepared and plenty of clear water is 
given. T. 





COLEWORTS AND SAVOYS. 


THESE should not be left in the seed-bed lon 
enough to get starved or leggy, and it is at 
practice with such things to begin drawing from 
the bed and planting as soon as the forwardest 
plants become fit, continuing to do this at in- 
tervals until all are planted, as by this method 
we can command successional cuttings from one 
sowing, instead of having all turn in fit for use 
within a few days of each other. It is all very 
weli to plant big breadths at one time when 
planting for sale, as then there is no necessity 
to let any of the crop spoil, but in growing for 
private use small lots are the most likely to give 
satisfaction to grower and consumer, as the 
produce can then be cut at its best instead of 
being allowed to burst or turn white at the 
heart before it can be used. With a view to 
making the most of the ground at disposal I 
advise fairly close planting—say about 15 inches 
apart—at present for the Coleworts and smaller 
Savoys, such as the Dwarf Green Curled and 
Tom Thumb, reducing this distance still further 
as the season advances, for late plantings do not 
give large hearts, however much room may be 
given the plants. 

Puddle the roots before planting, as this 
prevents attacks from grubs, besides being 
beneficial to the plants in other ways, for it 
helps to keep them fresh and excites new root- 
action. Where slugs are troublesome they 
should be trapped by putting down here and 
there handfuls of bran and examining these at 
night. Dressing the plants with freshly slaked 
lime also is usual, but too much dependence 
should not be placed on this, as the lime soon 
loses its anti-slug virtues and will require 
frequent renewal to be effective. ce 





Colour in Beet.—Although it is common 
practice to exhibit tapering-rooted Beets in July 
and August, it is noticeable how few, let them 
be ever so well grown, bear the test of cutting. 
The inference is that deep, perfect colour is 
found in these roots only after they have had 
time thoroughly to mature; that is a good 
reason against the showing of them so early in 
the season, a practice for which compilers of 
schedules are to blame. Good round-rooted 
Beet almost always cut better, and certainly 
they are well in season through July and 
August. But Beets need very careful and 
constant selection. Roots only should be 
planted to give seed-stock that will stand the 
test of colour in the flesh. External beauty is 
all very well, but colour and quality of flesh are 
also most important features. Beets at the 
Chiswick trials are by cutting thus tested.— 


Dwarf Beans.—Do any of your readers 
know anything of a Dwarf Bean sent out under 
the name of Everlasting? The seed is short, but 
not round, and white incolour. The plants are 
of moderate height, and produce medium-sized 
green Beans in exceeding abundance. The 
plants carry long racemes of flowers, thrown 
well out above the foliage, and the variety 
is probably of Continental introduction. If 
it be so, then I can understand that it may be in 
commerce in this country under many other 
appellations. It is because of the confusion 
which arises from this abundant and varied 
naming that it is so difficult to determine the 
real identity of anything in Beans and in so many 
other things. It is to some extent the practice 
of the Royal Horticultural Society to correct 
this free nomenclature at Chiswick ; but not the 
least effect is produced on raisers. I saw the 
Bean referred to in a garden at Bookham, 
Surrey, and was told from whence it came; but 
I cannot hold any more that the appellation 
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given to me was the correct one, and in spite of 
every effort it is very difficult to carry in one’s 
mind all that is seen at Chiswick. One good 
result in getting these French products is that 
it enables the fruit committee to ascertain 
something as to the original appellation, as 
France seems to be the place of origin of so many 
of the Dwarf Bean section. The Runner Beans 
we have at home have been pretty prolific, 
though not nearly so as of Peas, Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and some other things of 
which we new have legions.—A. D. 


Herbs at exhibitions.—Very rarely do 
we see prizes offered for collections of useful 
herbs at other than cottagers’ garden produce 
exhibitions. I do not know whether it is beneath 
the dignity of a private gardener to exhibit 
these humble things, but at least it is not above 
him to grow them, and in many gardens very 
large representative collections are found. 
Cottagers are usually asked to show four or six 
diverse herbs in bunches. Just recently one 
exhibitor set up plants grown in pots, but it is 
hardly advisable to encourage that form of 
culture, as herbs make at the best very in- 
different pot plants. Good herbs, if shown in 
neat bunches set up in jars containing water, 
look very well, and are, when so displayed, 
dependent on appearance—that is, freshness, 
evidence of good culture, neatness of setting up, 
and correct naming for the position they occupy 
in the prize list. Naturally, the judges give 
the preference to flavouring herbs, and six very 
useful ones comprise Parsley, Green Mint, 
Thyme, Sage, Savory, and Marjoram. To these 
may be added Fennel, Chervil, Sweet Basil, 
Tarragon, and Borage as of secondary value. 
As to medicinal herbs, the best, perhaps, are 
Peppermint, Penny Royal, Chamomile, Tansey, 
Rue, and Wormwood. These, however, are not 
largely used now, except in still-rooms. Pepper- 
mint is the chief kind grown for distillation, 
just as Lavender is also, although that is a nice 
garden shrub. A very pleasing one is the dwarf 
purplish variety Lavendula spicata nana. When 
bunches of herbs are thrown all in a basin or 
dish, or out of water altogether, I always request 
the local executives to require they be shown in 
the future in jars, each bunch separately.—D. 





Stenotaphrum americanum varie- 
gatum.—This is far better known in gardens 
as Stenotaphrum glabrum variegatum. It is a 
creeping Grass, which produces a tuft of leaves 
at every node. When running along the 
ground, roots are produced from the lower parts 
of every tuft, so that it will soon cover a con- 
siderable space. Itis not, however, in this way 
that the Stenotaphrum in question is particu- 
larly valuable, but it forms a first-rate basket 
plant, which with but little trouble is effective 
all the year round. In the reptile-house at the 
Zoological Gardens the green-leaved form is 
particularly noticeable, for a large hanging- 
basket is completely filled with it, and the 
thong-like stolons, with their tufts of leaves 
disposed at regular intervals, hang down for 
4 feet or 5 feet. This Stenotaphrum will grow 
in a greenhouse, though it thrives better with a 
little more heat, and it gives very little trouble 
at any time provided it is regularly supplied with 
water.—H. 


Flower arrangements.—A very pretty 
and somewhat unusual vase combination was 
produced the other day by a young lady at 
Hooke in employing medium-sized flowers of 
the Coreopsis grandiflora, with pieces of Eryn- 
gium planum and Gypsophila paniculata spar- 
ingly used. There were no Grasses, happily, and 
although these are pleasing enough their too 
common employment militates against their 
popularity. The Eryngium should have upon 
the flowers bracts of just a pleasing shade of 
blue so that no crude contrasts are furnished. 
It was in this case one of the pleasing combina- 
tions, and won an award immediately. How 
strange it is that, in nine cases cut of ten, ladies, 
when invited to judge table deco ations at 
shows, make selections diverse from what a 
trained gardener prefers. This is all the more 
curprising because ladies are assumed to bring to 
their judgment refined taste and a cultivated 
intellect. Gardeners necessarily have had to 
pick up their ideas concerning colour combina- 
tions as best they can. Ladies rather seem to 
favour somewhat strong admixture and striking 


colours in preference to soft hues and combina- 
tions. Only a few days since at a show ladies 
had favoured an arrangement in which three 
colours of Carnations were seen, scarlet domi- 
nating, and had placed third a charming one, 
in which soft pink Sweet Peas was the domina- 
ting hue. To this latter six male judges gave 
the award of honour at once when asked to 
express theiropinion. It may have been very 
uncourteous thus to disagree with the ladies’ con- 
clusions, but the fact they did so remains, and 
such disagreements are common. Why it should 
be so I cannot understand, but men seem almost 
always to prefer soft colours and pleasing com- 
binations.—A. D. 





STARWORTS IN THE MIXED BORDER. 


No flowers of autumn are more precious than 
the Starworts, which are commencing even now 
to bloom. When boldly massed on the border, 
as shown in the illustration, without being 
bunched up, as if so many sheafs of corn, they 
are as handsome as anything one can well have, 
the flowers rich, yet cool in their various shades 





its flowers large, and of a very beautiful lavender 
shade. A. Novee-Angliz has a smaller list. 
Roseus, rose-coloured, is the most distinct, and 
William Bowman, violet-purple, should certainl 
be chosen. The Christmas Aster (A. grandi- 
florus) unfortunately gets damaged by frost 
owing to its lateness, but the plants if lifted ard 
potted are welcome for conservatory or green- 
house. 


Flowering shrubs and plants for 
water-side (Allegin).—You will find any of 
the following admirable subjects for planting on 
the margin of alake. They can also be relied 
upon to furnish a good supply of flowers at their 
respective flowering seasons. The genus Rubus 
affords several useful and very free-flowering 
examples. Perhaps R. fruticosus fl.-pl., the 
double-flowered pink variety, is the best of a 
good set. Lilacs, Forsythias, Buddlea globosa, 
Philadelphus (Mock Orange), and Berberis 
Darwini thrive famously in such positions. 
The same remark also applies to Cytisus and 
Laburnums, the Sea Buckthorn (Hippope 
rhamnoides), Genista precox, Lycium euro- 








Starworts (Perennial Asters) in mixed border. 
Belleek Manor, Ballinx, Co. Mayc. 


of colour. We see their true beauty, however, 
when grouped amongst evergreen shrubs; the 
tall, willowy flower-stems rising above and 
spreading over shrubs have distinct charm. It 
is not in many gardens that one thus sees the 
Starworts planted, but rich pictures of colour 
are thus obtained. A. acris is one of the earliest 
in bloom. It is quite dwarf; the flowers, soft 
purple-lilac, almost hide the small leaves, and 
another handsome kind is A, Amellus, particu- 
larly the larger form bessarabicus, of which the 
flowers are deep purple-blue, set off by an orange 
centre. All charming in their way are A. 
diffusus horizontalis, red and white flowers ; 
A. ericoides, white; A. longifolius roseus, 
rose ; the profuse-blooming and white-flowered 
A. polyphyllus; A. turbinellus, lavender ; 
and the white puniceus, A. Novi-Belgi gives 
many beautiful varieties, not the least attrac- 
tive being Purity, the tall grower shown in the 
illustration. The flowers are of purest white, 
and, as shown, abundantly produced. A splen- 
did form is Arcturus, the flowers of deepest 
blue, against dark green leaves. . Archer Hind, 
soft blue ; Harpur-Crewe, white, yellow in the 
centre, and Robert Parker are also varieties of 
ntuch beauty. The last-mentioned is very tall, 








From a photograph by Miss Sybil Kncx-Gore, 


peum, and Sweet Brier, Of dwarf growing 
shrubs, Hypericum calycinum (St. John’s 
Wort) is well worth a place. A few good 
herbaceous plants would be Ranunculus of sortr, 
Monardia didyma, Trollius of sorts, Cardamine 
pratense fl.-pl., Tradescantia virginica, Calthas, 
Houstonia cerulea, and Liatris pycnostachya. 
Amongst Grasses Eulalias and Gyneriums are 
very graceful, and are seen to excellent advan- 
tage when planted on the banks of streams. 

The Old Crimson Clove.—That this fine 
old Carnation sports there can be no doubt, as 
besides the white variety that is so good as a 
border plant there is a very pretty pink one— 
one that is, I think, the best of all. It is not 
at all common, but I saw it in fair quantity and 
in good form in the gardens of The Grange, Car- 
shalton, rezently. Such a capital variety should 
be very widely grown. Occasionally ratker 
inferior crimson-flowered varieties are met with 
that may be seedlings from the original form, if 
it is ever induced to seed. However, the best 
forms, if well grown, make plenty of Grass, and 
can be, by layering, rapidly propagated. It is 
a pity that so many otherwise very nice Carna- 
tions have not the stout, erect stems and sturdy 
habit of the Old Clove Carnation.—A. D. 
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YUCCA GLORIOSA IN FLOWER. 


produced by this Yucc1 when in bloom. 


plants that throw up several spires of blossoms 
are quite features in the landscape, though it is 
seldom that so profusely-flowered a specimen is | 


seen as the subject of the accompanying cut. 
Yuccas are especially well adapted for forming 
bold, informal groups on lawns or at the verge 
of shrubberies, their ivory-white blossoms 
showing to the best advantage against a back- 
ground of evergreens, and arrangements such as 
these possess the additional value of permanence, 
increasing in size and beauty year by year, and 
even in the winter affording, with the fine 
foliage, partly erect, partly drooping, a picture 
pleasing in outline and in soft colour gradations 
as the light falls on the wide sword leaves at 
different angles. Some of the smaller varieties, 
such as Y. filamentosa, are suitable for the rock- 
garden. Avery beautiful colour effect is obtain- 
able by planting the scarlet Gladiolus brench- 
leyensis in clumps amongst a colony of the last- 
named Yucca, the contrast ef the brilliant 
vermilion with the white spires of pendent 
bells being most decorative. 
Y. GLORIOSA is the largest of the 
family, the bloom-spikes sometimes 
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| sophila looks as fresh as ever, which in our 
light, dry soil, with everything needing water, 
HERE we have an illustration of tho fice effect | is a great gain. 
Old | it both as an annual and a biennial, sowing the 
| first batch in March in open-air beds, which 


I find it so useful that I treat 


come into flower in August and September. 
When the early batch is nearly finished I sow 
the second lot in July, so as to get the plants 
strong enough to withstand the winter. It makes 
very strong, fleshy roots that strike deep down, 
and for this reason it is best sown thinly where 
it is to flower. Anypne not having yet grown 
it should lose no time in getting a packet and 
sow at once.—J. G., Gosport. 





NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 


Tue last days of July have come and gone, and 
the Rose no longer holds undisputed supremacy 
among the garden favourites. 

THE BorpER CaRNATION gives a delightful 
succession of choicest bloom both for garden 
adornment and house decoration. In colour and 
form many of these flowers are exquisitely 
beautiful ; in some of them fragrance is the one 
quality still to be desired. The summer bloom of 

Roses here was far above the average, both 





reaching to a height of 8 feet or 
10 feet. 

Y. RECURVA, with sweeping leaves, 
has a very graceful appearance, the 
flowers being rather less thickly set 
than is the case with Y. gloriosa. Y. 
flaccida, Y. angustifolia, and Y. aloi- 
folia are other members of the family 
that may be planted where a general 
collection is desired, though they are 
inferior in ornamental qualities to 
Y. gloriosa and Y. recurva, as they 
are to Y. filamentosa, which latter 
i3 the best Yucca for use in small 
gardens. Beas He 





Summer Stocks.—An effort 
to grow Asters by sowing the seed 
in small patches in the open ground 
has failed because the plants got 
checked with cold winds in the 
spring, then became blighted, and 
since have hardly moved. This was 
all the more unfortunate as I had 
hoped to test the relative merits in 
this way of home-saved seed and 
German seed in flower-production. 
But summer Stocks sown a week or 
ten days later have done remarkably 
well. Every seed grew, and had the 
clumps been early thinned I am sure 
the flowers produced would not have 
been one whit behind those produced 
by transplanted plants. Iwas, how- 
ever, more concerned to test growth 
in this rough treatment, and also to 
see how far each clump kept true to 
colour. The test was rather a severe 
one, as the place of growth is very 
open and exposed. Blight does not 
seem to have affected them at all, 
whilst the result shows how muchebetter it is to 
raise Asters under glass, and thus get them up 
strong before planting out. It is equally well 
shown that Stocks hardly need so much trouble 
being taken over them, and they will bloom finely 
and sufliciently early thus sown. One of the 
difficulties presented to a lover of these sweet- 
ecented garden flowers is found in the too abun- 
dant lists seedsmen publish. It is practically 
impossible for anyone not familiar with all to 
tell which is best, for all are equally praised. 
The branching Ten-weeks are best for cutting, 
and the pyramidal varieties for clumping or 
bedding. The variety in colour is great, but 
the best are white, carmine, mauve, rose, 
scarlet, crimson, and purple. Still, a good 
selection of a dozen diverse colours satisfies all 
requirements.—A. D. 

Gypsophila paniculata. — This is one 
of the best plants that can be grown by those who 
go in for floral decorations of any kind, as its 
light, airy panicles of tiny flowers give a grace- 
ful look to any arrangement of flowers in which 
they are introduced. It is surprising what a 
quantity of sprays may be cut off a small bed, 
and above all it is a capital dry weather plant, 
for it roots very freely. Although many other 
flowers are dried up with the drought the Gyp- 


Yucca gloriosa in ‘a Bristol garden. 





Woodward, The Rectory, Flax Bourton. 


as regards quantity and quality. I haveseldom, 
if ever, noticed the foliage so free from the 
ravages of insect pests. On the'very last day 
of July I observed the first open flower on 

PorentitLaA Horpwooprana. It is anoveland 
very pees plant, supposed to be a garden 
hybrid. 

pRate FoRGET-ME-NOT (Omphalodes Luciliz) 
has been in bloom for months, and I think looks 
more flourishing than ever. Saveral plants 
have become strong, established clumps, and 
about half-a-dozen self-sown seedlings have 
grown up here and there and are looking strong 
and healthy ; most of them—in fact, nearly all— 
have the pretty glaucous foliage of the type. 
This Omphalodes, with its large Forget-me-not- 
like flowers of delicate porcelain-blue straggling 
and trailing about, is a very charming plant for 
a select rock-garden. It ripens seed every 
season, which, if sown when matured, soon 
germinates. The 

CAMPANULAS now in cultivation are so numer- 
ous, varied, and generally such handsome plants 


| 
| 








From a photograph by Mrs. Mary 


that it would be almost worth while to devote | 


a special section of the garden to these alone. 
C. Zoysi, a tiny and curious little species with 
pale blue flowers, long-shaped and contracted 


at the top, came into bloom the third week in’ of their ancient stronghold. 





July. It is very distinct from any other Bell- 
flower with which I am acquainted. Snails seem 
to regard it as a choice morsel. An evening 
inspection resulted in the capture of two of these 
marauders deliberately at work, the flowers 
which had only just attained their dainty pro- 
portions being ruthlessly demolished. I do not 
think it would be safe to leave this little Cam- 
panula to take its chance of holding its own 
among its more robust relatives. JI have 
allotted to it a choice position in rock- 
garden, where it is not likely to be over- 
run by _ strong - growing subjects. Cam- 
panula Waldsteiaiana is another elegant little 
species now in bloom. My original plant has 
formed a great round mass, and small pieces 
taken off after lowering a year or two ago have 
formed fine strong tufts. Under the name of 
Campanula Tymonsi I obtained a very handsome 
Bellflower some years ago ; it has formed a very 
attractive plant, a little more than a foot high, 
presenting a compact sheet of bloom; the 
individual flowers are large, a pretty, soft lilac- 
blue shade. The habit of the plant is spread- 
ing, and it is well adapted for either rock- 
garden or border. 

AsTER THoMsoNI is now in bloom. It is a 
very refined and elegant star-flower 
of dwarf habit, flowers large, a pretty 
shade of pale blue. Gentiana linearis 
is also in bloom. It is a very neat 
plant with a lovely blue flower. 

J. McWALrTeErRs., 





RENOVATION OF ROCK 
GARDENS. 


Ir often happens that amateurs 
enter into possession of gardens in 
which, as the results of years cf 
neglect, rockeries have become filled 
with the roots of trees, strong grow- 
ing shrubs, and Ivy. Some of there 
amateurs are naturally fond of 
flowering plants, but are burdened 
with no appreciable knowledgsa of 
their requirements. It may be tkat 
they have but lately seen some excel- 
lent example of a rock-garden, cn 
which years of thought and care 
have been lavished, and which, in 
consequence, is bright with a varied 
assortment of alpine and other rare 
plants. It occurs to them that it 
would be nice to have such a display 
in their own rockery, which is there- 
fore cleared of its tangle of matted 
vegetation, and appears bereft cf 
any vestige of greenery. Many may 
now think that all they will have to 
do is to clear out with a trowel 
some of the matted roots between 
the stones, fill the hole with garden 
mould, and plant alpines. Such a 
course, however, is bound to result 
in failure. Where strong-growing 
subjects have for a period of ten or 
twenty years held undisputed sway 
the impoverished soil is permeati d 
with their roots, which are ready 
to seize upon any nutriment within their reach 
and apply it to their own sustenance. If 
success is to be obtained in such a case, the only 
method of procedure likely to give favourable 
results will be found in the total demolition of 
the old rockery and the absolute clearance of all 
root-stocks and worn-out soil for some feet back, 
new soil, the upper portion of which should 
consist of open, sandy peat, being substituted 
for the old, and the rocks carefully replaced. 
This is naturally an expensive undertaking, but 
no half-measures are adequate to ensure perma- 
nent satisfaction, for under such circumstances 
some of the stronger-growing rock plants may 
doubtless exist for a time, but will not flourish, 
while their weaker brethren will quickly 
succumb. Even in the best ordered rock- 
gardens years of patient study are often required 
before the special requirements of some of the 
floral gems are mastered, soil and exposure being 
altered again and again ere success is arrived at, 
Unless the proprietor of the overgrown rockery 
is prepared to resort to the drastic measures 
here indicated, it will be preferable to allow the 
more ornamental of the established plants to 
remain, and to give, by rooting out and cuttirg 
away the less decorative, the mpi 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


—_——. 


GRACEFUL AND HARDY CONIFERS. 


PLANTED with discretion conifers add much 
beauty to the garden. There isa charm about 
them possessed by few other trees. They are 
interesting in all stages of development, and 
with a proper selection pleasing effects may be 
produced. In the spring there is a freshness 
and lightness about the foliage as it takes on the 
many shades of greens and greys, browns and 
whites, etc. They are admirably adapted for 
growing as isolated specimens in the park, on 
the lawn, and for associating with other border 
trees. For winter bedding 
they have no equals. We 
sometimes hear that coni- 
fers are played out. Why? 
Simply because proper care 
has not been used in the 
selection of suitable trees. 
Years ago they were in 
many cases employed with 
recklees freedom, the soils 
and positions being totally 
unsuited to their proper 
development. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the soil 
and position they are to 
occupy should be known to 
the planter, because coni- 
fers, like other trees, have 
their likes and dislikes. 
Vigorous growers should 
never be planted in small 
gardens where their pen- 
dent branches with graceful 
curves cannot be seen to 
alvantage. As the planting 
s3ason will soon be here a 
f3w remarks on some of the 
most graceful and hardy 
conifers may be useful to 
those readers who contem- 
plite planting. Cupressus 
N itkaénsis, frequently met 
wth as Thujopsis borealis, 
ranks as one of the most 
haadsome of the tribe. Dry 
£0 | cr damp and heavy loam 
se3ms to have little effect in 
checking the graceful deve- 
lopment of this tree, which 
grows to a height of some- 
thing like 40 feet. There 
is a dwarf variety of more 
compact and bushy habit 
nimed C. Nutkaénsis nana, 
a really fine thing for a 
snall garden. Its foliage is 
o° a lighter hue than that 
of the preceding. One of 
the very finest golden- 
coloured conifers is the 
little known C. Nutkaéasis 
lutea, of which the accom- 
panying illustration gives a 
good idea. Its light and 
feathery foliage, combined 
with its constant character 
ard vigorous constitution, 
stamp it as a useful plant 
for enlivening the hardy 
shrub border. Intending 
planters would do well to 
bear thisin mind. Among 
tilver-leaved kinds C. Law- 
soniana Silver Queen is 
very distinct ; it is of free 
growth and _ exceedingly 
handscme. Like the last- 


nimed, this variety is not known half so much | 


a3 it ought to be. C. macrocarpa is also well 
worth a place ; it is of rapid growth, very grace- 
ful, and makes a first-rate seaside tree. As an 
isolated specimen on the lawn what is more 
boautiful than a good-sized, healthy tree of 
THE UMBRELLA PINE (Sciadopitys verticil- 
lita)? True, it is not always happy, but how 
o’ten are soil and position, and not the plant, 
responsible for this? The soil best suited for it 
is good loam, with plenty of leaf-mould and 
perfect drainage and just out of reach of the 
very hottest sun. A position protected from 
the cold spring winds is also advisable. ‘This 
lovely conifer is well worth all the trouble 
bestowed upon it, as it possesses distinct grace. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
ii ah cect 6 


Thuja occidentalis Ellwangeriana is of upright 
habit, very hardy and elegant ; it thrives every- 
where, 

THUJOPSIS DOLOBRATA is quite as hardy, very 
bushy, with deep green above, silvery - white 
beneath ; excellent for poor soils. The Deodar 
\(Cedrus Deodara) merits particular attention 
where plenty of room is available. It is one of 
the most beautiful of ornamental timber trees. 
It is advisable to get plants on their own roots, 
and not, as is often the case, worked on the 
common Larch. Although ina young state it 
| §rows much freer on the last-named stock, it has 
_ been proved that the trees are not so long-lived 
‘as those on their own roots. 








Nutkaéansis. 


Cuprcssus 


aurea is very distinct. 
thrives splendidly, and colours remarkably well 
on dry, hungry soils, 
planting on the banks of lakes. 

Another handsome Yew is Taxus baccata 
elegantissima. The foliage of this free-growing 
variety is white and green. It makes a capital 
companion to the last-named. 

The Retinospora family comprises many plants 
of great ornamental value. Being very hardy, 
graceful, and free-growing, they are admirably 
adapted for a variety of purposes. R. filifera is 
the most graceful of the genus. It forms a 
small tree of dense growth, with long, whip-like 
branchlets hanging in graceful profusion all 
round the plant. For planting as single speci- 








Taxus baccata | 


It enjoys full sun heat, | ripened growths 


It is also excellent for | 
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mens on the lawn this variety certainly deserves 
a place. R. filifera aurea is another highly 
meritorious variety. Its terminal growths are 
suffused with pale yellow. R. obtusa compacta 
is a magnificent form of dwarf habit. For winter 
bedding R. ericoides is most attractive. It is of 
dwarf habit, erect, densely branched, the foliage 
of a pleasing shade of green, changing to reddish- 
brown in the winter. Abies canadensis (Hem- 
lock Spruce) is just the thing for damp soils and 
shady positions. It is one of the most graceful 
conifers for planting on the edges of streams 
and lakes. Sequoia sempervirens albo-spica is 
another accommodating tree, thriving well in 
poor soils, The pendulous form of Larix europa 
is very beautiful. Biota 
elegantissima, the elegant 
Chinese Arbor-vite, is a 
free-growing, upright shrub 
of good colour. Juni- 
perus virginiana Schotti 
and Abies brachypbhylla are 
excellent ornamental trees 
too. re 





Copper Beeches un- 
satisfactory (Somerset ). 
—Your soil is much too 
dry and poor for the Copper 
Beech to be seen in its true 
character. By all means 
move the plants to a moist 
(but not overdamp) soil, 
and you will be well repaid 
by healthy trees and foliage 
of the most telling colour. 
It is a great mistake to 
plant such noble, ornamen- 
tal trees in positions quite 
unsuited to their require- 
ments. Any of the follow- 
ing trees will afford the 
thelter required : Acer col- 
‘hicum rubrum is a really 
first-class tree with hand- 
some foliage. The common 
Laburnum is a grand sub- 
ject for dry soils. Pyrus 
Aucuparia (Mountain Ash) 
is one of the very finest cf 
berry-bearing trees ; it takes 
kindly to poor soils. Cu- 
pressus Nutkaénsis, OC. 
Lawsopiana, and Thuja 
Menzeri can also be recom- 
uwended. 


Clipping Yew- 
hedges (C0. Jackson, 
Berkshire, and W.). — To 
recure a good thick hedge 
ib ig necessary to trim 
yearly. It is not too late 
to clip it now. The 
s#mount of the clipping re- 
quired will depend entirely 
on the condition of the 
hedge. If it has been ne- 
glected and allowed too 
mwuch freedom it will be 
advisable to cut back into 
the old wood in order to get 
a good foundation. When 
tLis has been obtained it 
will be an easy matter to 
keep it within bounds by 
means of the usual summer 
trimming. 

Propagation of Aza- 
lea arborescens by 
cuttings (7. Silvester).— 
If cuttings of very nicely 
are taken off now and 
dibbled firmly in peaty soil and covered with 
bell-glasses and placed in a cold-frame roots will 
soon appear. With a sharp knife remove the 
lower leaves and make a clean cut just below a 
joint. Ifa bit of the old wood is attached roots 
will be emitted much more freely. Water must 
be given sparingly, and, of course, protection 
from the sun is necessary until roots have been 
formed. The bell-glasses should be wiped out 
every morning, as the moisture which clings to 
the sides, if allowed to remain, isa fruitful cause 
of so many cuttings damping-off. 

Planting Rhodcdendrons(J. Harrison). 
—As your object is to obstruct the view from 
the road, any vigorous, free-growing sorts with 
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PROPAGATING. 


SHRUBS FROM CUTTINGS. 


Earty in September is a good time for this 
operation. We have such a vast number of 
beautiful conifers now, and the varieties of 
several species are also numerous. The Cupressus 
Lawsoniana and Retinospora alone make up a 
large and varied class. 

To succeed with conifers one needs care aud 
patience. We are not in favour of the usual 


large flower-trusses of varied colours are all that 
you require. The undermentioned are free 
growers, with handsome deep green foliage. All 
the sorts are cheap, and can be procured in any 
quantity. R. Cunningham’s White is very free- 
flowering ; KR. maximum is one of the hardiest of 
the race, producing good-sized trusses of richly- 
coloured flowers ; R. ponticum, common as it is, 
is just the thing for your purpose ; it produces a 
rand effect when seen in masses ; thrives every- 
where ; R. Catawbiense seedlings are of vigorous 
constitution, and vary both in size and colour of 
the flowers, varieties worthy of special mention 
being R. Catawbiense Everestianum, fine, bold 
flowers, colour pale lilac, beautifully spotted and 
fringed ; R. Catawbiense purpureum elegans has 
large purple flowers of much substance. 
Planting may be done any time between the end 
of September and April. 


Coluteas and Staphyleas (Nvwt).— 


These shrubs are quite distinct, and belong to 


















the orders lLeguminose and Staphyleacec 
respectively. The last-named have opposite 


pinnate leaves, consisting of from three to seven 
serrated leaflets, somewhat like those of the Ash, 
and white, pendulous flowers borne in axillary 
racemesor panicles. Plants vary in height from 
6 feet to 15 feet. The seeds are brown and hard. 
Bladder-Nut is the common name by which they 
are known. Coluteas are of more slender and 
quicker growth than Staphyleas. The leaflets 
vary in number of from seven to fifteen ; 
they are small, mostly elliptic or obovate, 
and pale green. The Pea-shiped flowers are 
mostly yellow or orange-coloured, and are 
succeeded by lemon-yellow or reddish-brown 
pladder-like pods, which, when ripe, if pressed 
between the finger and thumb, explode with a 
loud noise. The popular name of Colutea is 
Bladder Senna. 


Yew- hedge (H. S. Trower).—August is the best 
moath for trimming a Yew-hedge. It is not necessary to 
prune twice a year, but when it is done June and the 
latter part of August are generally selected for the 
purpose. 





Osmanthus cutting. 





Chrysanthemums—buds to select method oh uotee 
(Amateur Grower).—You had better retain 
terminal buds of Source d’Or, Mons. W. 
Holmes, Mrs. G. Rundle, Mlle. Lacroix, Mme. 
Martha, Jalie Lagravere, Lidy Churchill, and 
James Salter. Each of those just mentioned 
are seen to bast advantage when grown in a free 
manner and allowed to develop blossoms from 
terminal buds. For use as cut flowers for vases 
or for the embellishment of the conservatory 
the terminal kinds are to be preferred. Elmer 
D. Smith, James May, Nelson, Judge Benedict, 
Felicity, Mrs. Richard Jones, W. W. Coles, 
Mme. Carnot, and John Shrimpton are best 
from crown buds, and for this reason retain the 
next buds which appear on the shoots. The 
buds of Viviand More], Mme. de Sevin, Elaine, 
Mme. Darrier, Gloire du Rocher, and Col. W. B. 
Smith should also be late crown buds, and the 
best period for retaining them is during the 
latter part of the present month. Mme. Sheive 
we do not know. When the bud shows signs 
of swelling then detach the growths surround- 


quite small. 


quickly as possible, are important matters. 


and drainage need much attention. 
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Mallows.—A beautiful family of both Ww Sit 
annuals and perennials, comprising Lavateras, fA wi ly iH NS 
Malopes, and Malvas. The most beautifal of all, AS IY ¥ 
however, is Lavatera rosea splendens, a very tel 
fine form, the flowers large, beautifully formed, 4 
and of a lovely rosy-pink colour. This variety QW 
has a tendency to sport to the white form, but WY 


when the two colours are growing conjointly 
the effect is charming. Reaching to a height of 
30 inches, the seed should be sown very thinly 
in clumps well back in the border. The plants 
being of stout growth need no support. Avery 
curious feature of the two colours is that when 
gathered and placed in water the rose forms 
fully expand and the white one closes up. No 
doubt the best white is Malva moschata alba, 
a hardy perennial, and the deepest colour is 
found ina good form of Malope grandiflora.— 
A. D. 

A curious Heath.—I enclose some flowers of a 
variety of Erica tetralix, which I have never noticed before. 
It is more curious than beautiful, but I should like to know 
if it has been noted as a variety 7—C. W. KiTson. 

*.* We never remember seeing this freak before. 
certainly curious. 


Dahlia Salisbury White.—This is not a true 
Cactus-shaped variety, but it is nevertheless a most valu- 
able sort for cutting. The flowers are pure white, neatly 
formed, and freely produced, the stems long, 


Cryptcomeria japonica cutting. 


It is 


pots. 
and should not be watered after the first. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


practice of grafting upon others of the same 
species, preferring seedlings or cuttings as a 


One important item is to have the cuttings 
A little more than half ripened, 
taken from a healthy stock plant, cut off at the 
base with a very sharp and clean knife, the 
lower leaves or twigs neatly clipped off with a 
pair of scissors, and the cutting inserted as 
We 
illustrate a cutting of Cryptomeria japonica, and 
Retinosporas, Cupressuses, Biotas or Thujas 
may all be rooted in a similar way. Compost 
Always fill 
with a third of drainage, then add another third 
of rough compost, and finish off with the finer 


portion of the following mixture: Turfy loam, 
coarse sand, and a very little leaf-soil and peat. 
Make the whole firm, givea slight watering, and 
after the pots have stood for an hour or so add 
a layer of dry saud, and insert the cuttings 
firmly with a small dibber or dibble. Put them 
in thickly, especially towards the edges of the 
Ail conifer cuttings need to be kept close, 
obi : a Stand 
in a close and cool-pit or frame, if the soil 
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shows signs of becoming dry at any time either 
lift the pots out and immerse in water or 
throw a little between them. Of course you 
will pay due attention in avoiding dam ing- 
off of the cuttings, but if a partially shaded and 
cool pit be selected there will be little trouble in 
this direction. 

Early in February remove the pots to a very 
gentle bottom-heat ; 40 degs. should never be 
exceeded. Still keep them close, and do not 
allow too strong a light until roots are formed. 
During autumn the cuttings do little more than 
form callus, and the gentle bottom-heat induces 
roots to push out from this, whereas in many 
cases the cuttings would fail otherwise. When 


1 roots are formed remove to the cool-frame once 


more, and pot on very carefully the following 
autumn. In the ensuing spring plant out into 
prepared beds until large enough to take their 
place in the open borders. The Osmanthus may 
be treated in the same way. 





GARDEN PESTS. 


Strawberries eaten (P., Guildford).— 
From your letter I expect that your Strawberries 
were attacked by the spotted snake-millipede 
(Blanjulus guttatus). The only thing that makes 
me at all doubtful is that you say the worms were 
‘‘ green.” Now, these millipedes—at any rate, 
when full grown—are of a pale yellow colour, 
with a row of red spots down each side, This 
pest often attacks Strawberries in large numbers. 
They are most difficult pests to destroy, as most 
insecticides have no effect on them ; but a strong 
solution of nitrate of soda or salt will kill them 
if it can be made to reach them. If you 
could fallow the ground I should do so, _ Give it 
a good dressing of gas-lime, and keep it free from 
weeds.—G. S. 8. 

Warty marks on Pear-leaves(/. F.). 
Ths leaves of your Pear-tree are attacked by 
the gall-mite (Phytoptus pyri). These mites 
are very minute, and are not visible to the naked 
eye. The best means of destroying them is to 
pick off the infested leaves and burn them. In 
the autumn, as soon as the leaves fall, rake them 
together and burn them, and dress the branches 
and young shoots with the following mixture: 
14.1b of sulphuret of lime, 10 oz. of soft-soap to 
5 gallons of water; or spray the trees with 
kerosine emulsion, made as follows: 2 quarts of 
soft-soap, 2 gallons of kerosine, and 1 gallon of 
boiling water. Mix these ingredients very 
thoroughly together by stirring or churning 
them for at least a quarter of an hour, then add 
twelve times the amount of water.—G. 8. S. 


Liseased Apples (C. J. Foot).—Your 
Apples have been attacked by the caterpillars 
of the codlin-moth (Carpocapsa pomena). The 
moth lays an egg in the eye of the fruit, and the 
caterpillar eats its way into the fruit, feeding on 
the pips and other parts of the Apple. When 
full fed, if the Apple does not fall, as is often 
the case, it makes its way out of the fruit and 
lets itself down to the ground. The Apple soon 
begins to decay after this treatment, which is 
not surprising. As soon as any Apples begin to 
fall pieces of old sacks or anything else of that 
kind should be cut into strips about 9 inches 
wide, folded in half, and then not quite in half 
again ; a strip should be tied or wired round the 
stem of each tree about a foot from the ground, 
with the folded edge uppermost. This will 
afford a convenient shelter for the caterpillar to 
become a chrysalis in. These bands should be 
examined every week or so, and any caterpillars 
or chrysalides found in the folds should be 
destroved. If all the windfalls could be picked 
up at once and destroyed a large number of 
caterpillars would be killed, but if they are 
allowed to lie for a day or two the enemy will 
have made his escap2.—G. 8. 8. 


Caterpillars (Morris).—The caterpillars feeding on 
the leaves of your Apple-trees are those of the Eyed Hawk - 
moth (Smerinthus ocellatus). It is by no means an 
uncommon insect, though it is not often present in suffi- 
cient numbers to do much injury. Besides picking the 
caterpillars off the trees, the only remedy that I can 
suggest is turning up the soil under the trees early in 
the winter so as to expose the chrysalides which are formed 
in the ground to the action of the weather and the birds. 
—G. 8.8. 

Flies in house (Moab).—The only means of getting 
rid of the flies you mention that Ican think of is by giving 
the house a good fumigation with Tobacco-smoke. Prob- 
ably the flies are not doing any harm.—G. 5. 8. 

Insect eating leaves (Amateur).—We cannot 
guess at names of insects, but if you will forward some we 
will reply fully to you 
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FRUIT, 


THE BEST DESSERT PLUMS. 


Most amateurs who have either north-west or 
east walls can grow Plums, and the variety 
illustrated (Angelina Burdett) is a wall Plum of 
special excellence. On the other hand, it is not 
necessary to have walls for many varieties, but 
the one named is best when grown thus. The 
variety in question is a rich Gage, purple fruit, 
in season early in September, and noted for its 
fine flavour, a variety which thrives well in a 
good loamy soil. It crops heavily if the young 
wood is laid in freely each year. By this is 
meant young wood of the present year’s growth, 
as the variety in question does not bear its fruit 
so freely on spurs as on new wood. On the 
other hand, anyone who requires fruit of first- 
class quality should give the Gage varieties wall 
cultivation, and there are some half-dozen kinds 
well worth noting. The Jefferson is not strictly 
a Gage in the way we usually define this section. 
It is often called the American Gage owing to 
its doing well in the States. In our own country 
it is one of our most profitable wall varieties, 
and in certain soils succeeds as a standard, is of 
rich flavour, yellow fruit, and of good size and 
quality. Another very fine Plum worth room inall 
gardens is the McLaughlin’s Gage, a large, deli- 
cious fruit, good asa pyramid, and bearing freely 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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where the Gages fail, doing well as standards or 
in bush form. The Victoria is the most fruitful 
of all, and is too well known to need describing. 
Its red or deep pink oval fruits are soon recog- 
vised, and it rarely fails to crop. Pond’s Seed- 
ling fruits freely. It is one of the largest kinds 
grown, and of fair quality. There are many 
others worth noting ; for instance, Kirke’s is @ 
splendid dessert Plum, a blue fruit, but not pro- 
lific. Coe’s Golden Drop, the latest Plum grown, 
is good, and fruits freely. It hangs until 
November. The Pershore Egg is a grand 
amateur fruit for tarts and preserves—a very 
heavy cropper—and Gisborne’s is not unlike it in 
crop and quality, but not so rich in flavour. 
Probably one of the most valued Plums is 
Rivers’ Early Protific, on account of its earliness. 
This is in season early in July, and does well as 
a bush or standard if worked on the right stock. 
Some of the French Myrobella Plums are good 
where others fail near thesea-coast, and are useful 
for cooking. W. 
eee 


FIG GROWING. 
(IN Rerty To An ‘* Oup SUBSCRIBER.”) 
THE season for forced Figs is now past, so that 
this part of our reply will be brief, but much 


depends upon the management of the trees 
from now until next October or November. 








You name the four seasons of the year, but so 








A dish of Angelina Burdett Plum, 


in most scasons. This variety will thrive where 
other Gages fail, and is noted for its rich 
quality. Lawson’s Golden Gage is also a fine 
dessert variety, tender on cold, wet soils, and 
well worth a wall west or east in cold districts, 
The fruit is richly flavoured, and in season early 
in September. ullin’s Golden Plum, also 
known as a Gage, is well worth a trial if wall 
space can be afforded. Itis a large, oval fruit, 
rich yellow, dotted with spots and purple on the 
side exposed to the sun ; flesh tender and juicy. 
The Purple Gage, also known as Reine Claude, 
is a fruit of medium size, round, and a deep 
purple colour ; the quality is equal to the old 
Green Gage, perhaps the richest Plum in culti- 
vation. This variety grows well as a cordon, 
and in favoured localities succeeds as a pyramid ; 
but it is not advisable to plant any of the Gage 
varieties in soil where these fruits do not succeed. 
The Transparent Gage is also another fine Plum, 
and a good amateur’s variety on account of its 
free-bearing qualities. It will thrive in cold 
localities if given wall protection. It isa large 
fruit, round, pale yellow, marbled with red, and 
very richly flavoured ; in season early in Septem- 
ber. A later fruit is Reine Claude de Bavay, 
a Green Gage larger than the old Gage, of splen- 
did fiavour and a fair cropper, a variety often seen 
staged at exhibitions on account of its size and 
quality. It is in season at the end of September. 
Doubtless the best Plums for amateurs are the 
Victoria and Pond’s Seedling. Of course, these 
are not of unusual quality, but may be grown 





much depends upon your resources as to trees 
and house to grow them in. Only a very few 
persons can attempt winter culture, so we need 
not dwell upon this portion. By winter we 
think you mean the treatment of the trees when 
at rest. On the other hand, you do not help us 
much. You do not say if your trees are in pots 
or otherwise, and that is important. 

To get good fruits in spring it is essential to 
well mature the growth made now. You say 
your trees produce hard, dry fruits. We think 
such trees must be planted out, but the pot- 
trees are at times affected thus, if not kept in 
check—i.e., keeping gross wood growth well 
stopped. The trees make so much wood that 
unless vigorously pinched at from four to 81X 
leaves above the fruits the latter die, cease to 
swell, and the vigour which should support the 
fruit is lost in the wood, and growth ceases, But 
there are other evils, ono being excess of roots, 
The roots, unless curbed, cause fruit to dry aa you 
describe. There is excess of top-growth, and this 
is the case with planted-ont trees, Again, 
certain varieties, notably Negro Largo, even 
with the best of culture fail when planted out. 
The trees may be overfed before a full crop is 
obtained, as this causes dropping of the fruit. 

Trees in pots should not receive much water 
at the start, and they do much best if plunged, 
also when bottom-heat, if not too violent, can be 
afforded thém. We have seen splendid crops 
result with fresh leaves as the heating material, 
To get fruit in April or May start the trees in 
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January or February, give a gentle heat—ray 
55 degs. to 60 degs. in the day, 10 degs. lower at 
night—damp overhead daily in bright weather, 
and give air daily, if possible, if only for a short 
time. As growth is made stop the shoots from 
4 inches to 6 inches from the stem or base, unless 
you wish the trees to form leaders; if so, more 
freedom can be allowed, but such shoots will not 
produce fruit of good quality. Any what is 
termed useless growth can be cut away, such as 
weak spray, and give 10 degs. more tempera- 
ture when fruits are formed, taking care not to 
give excess at night. Moisture should be sup- 
plied freely as growth increases. ‘The above 
treatment is for first crops. 

Now, with good culture asecond crop will he 
forming whilst the first is maturing. The fruit 
is produced on the point of the new wood, and 
is always produced in abundance so that thin- 
ning is necessary. The same routine must be 
carried out. When the fruits are ripening 
more air must be given, and do not syringe the 
trees overhead. If in pots take care in watering, 
but beware of dryness, as this is fatal to the 
young fruits swelling if carried to excess, Trees 
forming a second crop must be stopped as 
advised, unless leaders are needed, as the wood 
now made will be for next season’s fruiting for 
first crop. 

Much the same routine must be carried out 
with planted-out trees. These make more wood, 
but they carry more fruits, and unless well 
stopped the fruits do not finish, but dry up and 
fall off. Another point with planted-out trees 
is that if too vigorous the first fruits drop or 
shrivel. This is caused by excess of moisture, 
insufficient air, syringing overhead, or too high 
temperatures at night, and is more troublesome 
with first crops. Summer-fruiting plants—that 
is, those not forced and which bear only one crop 
—are less affected ; but the fruits shrivel if the 
growths are not well stopped, or the root-run is 
too liberal and food given too freely. We need 
not go into autumn culture, as the main point is 
to mature the wood made. Cut out crowded 
s100ts, and ripen those needed for next season’s 
crop. Pot-trees when the wood is ripe do well 
in the open, and should get full exposure and 
ventilation, with plenty of water at roots to 
prevent shrivelling. Pruning, of which there 
will be little in winter, is best done as soon as 
tha leaf falls. This, if stopping during the 
summer, removal of useless wood, and training on 
a tew main shoots if required were well attended 
to, will consist of what may be termed thinning, 
or taking out old wood to give new growth ample 
space. 

SS ae are 


Apple Lady Sudeley.—Amongst early 
dessert Apples this is certainly one of the best, 
for it is not only handcome in appearance, 
but the flesh is sweet and juicy. Itis at its best 
in August, and forms a very striking dish on the 
table. It will this season be more than usually 
valuable to those who have a good stock of it, 
owing to the almost total failure of all hardy 
fruits, except Apples.—J. G., Gosport. 

Pear Brockworth Park or Bonne 
d’lizee is an excellent October Pear. Grown 
either as a bush-tree in the open or as a cordon 
against a wall it is equally good and prolitic, the 
fruits attaining a large size if well looked after. 
In appearance they are quite distinct, the colour 
being a pale green, turning to yellow when ripe, 
the surface very evenly dotted with light brown 
specks. On the side facing the sun the fruits 
become flushed with crimson, which renders 
them very handsome. The flesh is white, 
tender, juicy, and the flavour first-rate. 


Plum Jefferson.—This Plum stands unri- 
valled for all-round purposes, its flavour being 
so good that the most fastidious can hardly 
find fault with it. For bottling whole it is 
equal to Golden Drop, and a fine sweetmeat the 
fruits become when properly preserved in this 
way. It is a most prolific variety, bearing 
equally as well as a standard, bush, or a trained 
tree on walls. The fruits on the bush-trees are 
extra well coloured this season, the sunny side 
being mottled and flushed with dull crimson, and 
the flavour is exquisite. 








Cactus Dahlia Harl of Pembroke is an extra 
fine variety ; colour plum, with quite a velvety appear- 
ance. Its flowers, which are not over large, and have the 
twisted Oactus form so much admired, are thrown well 
out of the foliage, a point that should always be insisted 
upon, The growth of the plant is also excellent. 
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; OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

: —— 

i Stock Princess May.—Few things are 
i more beautiful than good Stocks—the more so 
when a large percentage of them are double. I 
am a lover of Stocks, so grow a good number of 
kinds, and this year I obtained a packet of seed 
of the new variety Princess May. The colour 
of the flower is creamy, and every plant is a 
counterpart of the other, as to height, etc. It 
is very dwarf, just suited to small beds, and 
would make a good Stock to mix with other 
things. It belongs to the Wallflower-leaved 
section. With me 80 per cent. are double. 
The bloomsare large and open, withastrong scent, 
and the plant proves to be of a good branching 
character. Seed was sown early in April in a 
box placed in a frame, and the seedlings pricked 
out on a hard bottom, when strong enough, 
under a garden light, till big enough to plant 
out.—J. Crook. 


Tufted Pansies—prolonging their 
period of flowering.—The dews we are 
now getting have been very beneficial to these 
flowers. The plants are flowering profusely. 

i |! Under such conditions they must, of course, 
exhaust the more soluble properties of the 
garden soil, and on this account it is necessary, 
if the Tufted Pansies are to continue in full 
beauty, that something stimulating be given 
at the time of watering. There are many patent 
manures which will answer the purpose admir- 
ably, and taking them generally it would be 
unsafe to dissolve more than half an ounce to a 
gallon of clear water. This should first be 
soaked for a few hours, and afterwards 
thoroughly dissolved before watering with this 
stimulant or food. A change will svon be 
noticed in the appearance of the plants, and if 
this be repeated once or twice a week, according 
to the condition the plants may be in, they 

should be in a healthy state for a long time to 

come. Another important fact to be seen to is 
to remove all spent blossoms regularly, and on 
no account allow seed-pods to remain, as these 
quickly impoverish the plant and cause it to 
cease flowering. It is a good plan to pick the 
flowers as often as convenient.—D. B. CRANE, 

Coreopsis grandiflora.—It is doubtful whether 
any plant could flower more freely than this. The myriads 
of flowers and buds make a brave show. In those gardens 
where a large daily supply of cut flowers is needed this 
should be largely grown for cutting. Its clear canary- 


yellow flowers are very pleasing in a cut state, and the 
plant may be raised quite freely from seeds. 


eS Se 
ORCHIDS. 


i Culture of Dendrobium nobile 
(Mf. A.).—Your Dendrobium nobile may be 
grown either in a pot or Teak-wood basket, 
which should be filled to about three-fourths of 
its depth with clean drainage; the plant will 
root freely in a thin layer of peatand Sphagnum 
Moss in about equal parts. Keep the plant well 
up to the light in the stove or Cucumber-house 
whilst growing and afford copious waterings 
each time the compost becomes dry. After 
growth is completed, which may be determined 
] as soon as the terminal leaf is fully made, place 
the plant in a cool vinery and gradually expose 

it to fall sunshine so as to fully ripen the newly- 
. made pseudo-bulbs. After the plant has been 
| removed to its resting quarters do not withhold 
water too quickly, but decrease the supply 
gradually. When the bulbs have become hard 
: and solid then afford just sufiicient water at the 

| root to prevent the new bulbs or leaves from 
\ shrivelling. As soon as the flower-buds appear, 

again gradually increase the amount of water 

i and place the plant in an intermediate tem pera- 
ture, keeping it near to the light so that the 


colour of the flowers may come clear and bright. 
—W., B. 


_ D. Fytchianum (Jnquirer).—This should be kept 
in the warm stove all the year round and be plentifully 
tupplied with water at all times. It grows best in small 
sha'low pans that may be suspended c'ose to the roof 
glass. The plant delights to be in a position where the 
rays of the sun cannot touch it, it belng susceptible to 
Sl injury if unduly exposed to strong sunshine.— 
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Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., Price 15s 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Descriptions and over 509 Illustrations of the Best Plants, their 


Culture and Arrangement, London: J ) 
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Weak soot-water may 
Camellias and Azaleas for two or three weeks now. 
out and cut back Pelargoniums and 
same siza 


old cow-manure, and made reasonably 
sand, 


soot just over the drainage to keep out worms. 


proportion to size of plants. 
do so well. We grow most of ours in 5-inch pots. 
of the largest go into 6-inch, but not many. 


be given. Sow more Mignonette. 
and 6-inch pots, and when the young 


third very old cow-manure, 
ling of soot and old plaster. Of course, 
it will not compare with well-managed 


creepers, 
ing under a heavy shade will not 


subjects which must have light. 
these hot days, and 


plant should survive. 
Stove. 


going special treatment to fit them 
they have todo. Stove subjects should be cooled down. 
This is usually done by moving to a cooler, drier house. 


cias, Eranthemums, Epiphyllums, 
many other things which can be made to flower in winter, 
are now undergoing their ripening process. Franciscas, 
especially F. calycina, are charming things in winter, and 
they flower freely when well-ripened. In hot summers I 
have sgen them turned out altogether for a month, and 
when taken back to the stove they have been literally 
covered with purplish-mauve blossoms. The flowers work 
up very well when wired. 
Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) was grown in thestove, 
but it is better without much artificial heat and should 
now be outside ripening. 


room3. That fine old 
nearly always in bloom. 
Ferns. 


Seedlings raised in February will now be coming on 
fast and should be in separate pots. There is a demand 
now for Ferns in small pots. Little Maidenhairs or 


small pot work, and they have some amount of decora- 
tive value, even when in thumbs. Thousands of Ferns 
in thumb-pots are sold during summer and autumn, and 
other plants besides Ferns, including the common 
Asparagus, are used for small decoration. The common 
Asparagus is a pretty plant in a young state. Ferns 
intended for cutting should not be overshaded now. Soft 
fronds of Maidenhairs wilt and fade directly, Fern-fronds 
should be placed in water for a time before using them 
for bouquet work. Any Fern which requires more pot-room 
should have it now. Fern growers have no regular time 
for potting, as young plants are shifted on whenever 
they require it, and when heat is g.ven freely this work 
goes on all winter. I always think it is wasting time to 
try to resuscitate Maidenhairs ; better throw them out 
and rush on young plants from spores. 


Winter Tomatoes. 

Strong plants of suitable variecies set out now in boxes 
or good-sized pots, or planted out in a sweet, open border, 
will bear freely all winter and spring. We have been 
successful with Ham Green Favourite, and Prelude, 
though small, is a very useful winter variety. No fire will 
be required at present, but there should be the means of 
keeping up a temperature of 60 degs. later on Another 
way of getting a supply of Tomatoes in winter, where the 
old plants are healthy, is to train in the young shoots which 
usually break out up the stem when the fruits are 
gathered. When Tomatoes are well done, a second crop, 
almost equal to the first, may be obtained if there is heat 
enough to ripen the fruits. The ventilation of Tomato- 
houses must be sufficient or the mildew will soon attack 
the foliage, and then the second crop will suffer. 


Mushrooms. 

It is too hot now for Mushrooms in buildings, unless the 
buildings are below the ground level. But beds may be 
made in the shade of buildings outside, and as manure is 
usually cheap now, make the beds a little deeper. Ridge- 
shaped beds are best, about 3 feet wide at base and 
2; feet high to the top, with sloping sides, the whole to be 
made firm, and spawn inserted when temperature is steady 
between 80 degs. and 90 degs. 


Window Plants. 


Begonia Weltoniensis is a pretty summer - flowering 
Variety, easy to manage. It is always in evidence at 
cottagers’ shows. Tuberoses are flowering freely now 
under cool treatment, ard may easily be grown in a 
cottage. It is rather too tall for the window, but three 
bulbs in a 5-inch pot makes a sweet subject for the room. 
Place Scarborough Lilies outside to ripen. Pot Freesias. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Giveliquid-manure to Dahlias, Roses, Hollyhocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Marigolds, and other florists’ 





* In cold or northern aistricts the oOperationa reyerred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
S oh later than is here indicated with equally good 
( results, 


ia 


Camellias are now setting their buds, and must not be 
permitted to get dry at the root, or the buds may drop. 
with advantage be given to both 
Shake 
repot in clean pots of 
To do Pelargoniums well they must have good 
loam, and this be enriched according to its quality with 
porous with sharp 
It is a good plan when potting to put a pinch of 
Zonal 
Pelargoniums intended for winter- blooming should now be 
in their flowering pots, which should not be too large in 
When overpotted they never 
A few 
When the 
pots are well filled with roots, a little weak stimulant can 
Sow thinly in 5-inch 

plants come up, thin 
to five at equal distances apart. Here, again, good loam is 
essential todo Mignonette well. Good soil is necessary, and 
it should be made from about two-thirds best loam to one 
one-eighth sand, and a sprink- 
Mignonette may be 
and is grown without much pains being taken with it, but 
plants. It will soon 
be time to reduce the growth of the most luxuriant 
The days are shortening fast, and plants grow- 
ripen their wood. This 
refers to things planted permanently in the borders: 
Acacias, Luculia gratissima, Daphnes, and other flowering 
It is necessary to be 
careful in the watering now. Things are dying fast in 
if the rootlets get pinched with 
drought now the growth will lose colour, even if the 











For the most part winter-flowering plants are under- 
for the work 


Eucharis Lilies, Euphorbias, Poinsettias, Begonias, Justi- 
Shrubby Hibiscuses, and 


I remember the time when the 


This is one of the brightest 
plants we have for autumn for the conservatory or the 
plant Rondeletia speciosa is 


Pterises of various kinds are among the most useful for 


flowers from which 





exhibition blooms have to be cut. 
and sucker from Roses. In some places the red-fungus 
has appeared on Roses, especially where the ground has 
got into bad condition from much treading in wet weather 
in gathering the blossoms. Roses are grown chiefly for 
cutting, and are wanted as much in wet weather as dry. 
There is no known cure for red-fungus, but it comes for a 
Season or two, maybe, and then disappears for a time, 
without any particular causes, so far as can be seen. The 
best remedy is to plant in a deep, thoroughly-worked soil, 
fairly manured. Many at this season obtain buds from 
a distance to bud their Briers and Manettis, but the 
shorter the distance and the sooner they are put in after 
they arrive the better, and the bark should never be 
permitted to shrink. Sow hardy annuals for filling the 
beds next autumn or spring. Sow in rather poor sandy 
soil, and transplant when large enough. 


Fruit Garden, 

Those who are troubled with mildew on late Grapes 
might give the XL All mildew-wash a trial. Make sure 
that ali the affected berries are dressed with it, and see 
that the roots are healtby and moist, and the atmosphere 
sweet and buoyant. This means that the ventilation 
must be carefully managed, and no stuffiness permitted, 
especially in the morning. The time to do a little extra 
forcing is in the afternoon, from half-past tbree or four 
o’clock till sunset, or a little later. Then give the smallest 
chink of air along the ridge, to let out any stagnant 
impurities which may accumulate during the night. Late 
Peaches on walls should have a good soaking of water in 
which a little stimulant is mixed. Light summer rains are 
seldom of much use for moistening the roots of trees grow- 
ing against a hot south wall. Strawberries in pots must 
stand thinly on a bed of ashes or on boards, so that worms 
cannot enter, and all runners be cut off. Sometimes plants 
may develop more than one crown ; the weakest should be 
removed. For forcing one good crown is better than more. 
Bud young fruit-stocks, such as Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots,and Pears. Bud in with sufficient firmness, and 
close the bark firmly over. 


Vegetable Garden. 

All Potatoes which are ripe enough should be lifted. 
When there comes rain super-tubering will set in and the 
quality be injured. As regards late sorts, we must risk it, 
but early sorts should be taken up; and if the land is in 
good condition another crop may be planted: Spinach, 
Onions, Oelery for spring—the latter to be pushed along 
with liquid-manure. A dusting of soot occasionally vill 
keep off the Celery-fly. Bind hay-bands round the bottoms 
of Cardoons to start the blanching ; the same course may 
be taken with Celery. I have seen Celery blanched with 
hay very effectually in summer. Sow Radishes in rich 
soil now in drills, and mulch between the drills with 
Moss-litter-manure. French, Breakfast, and Turnip varie- 
ties only should be sown now. Tomatoes outside are 
ripening, and a few of the bottom leaves may be removed 
or shortened back to let in the air and sunshine. Stop all 
plants now, as fruit set after this date will not ripev. 
Earth up winter greens of all kinds; the ridge of earth 
helps to support the stems. Thin Turnips to 15 inches 
apart, so that the leaves may be dwarf and sturdy, and 
afford more shelter in winter. Gather all Peas and Beans 
as soon as fit, and cut Cucumbers and Marrows before they 
get old, unless seeds are required. E. Hospay. 


Remove every seed-pod 





THH OOMING WHEIK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 16:h.—Earthed-up Celery, and drew a little 
earth up round earliest-planted Leeks. Put in cuttings of 
various bedding plants. Finished budding dwarf Briers 
and commenced Manetti-stooks. Shifted Primulas and 
Cinerarias into 5-inch pots. They are now in cold-frames, 
with a little whitewash dusted over the glass to break the 
sun’s rays. Tied Dahlias, thinning the buds ; earwigs are 
troublesome, 

August 17th.—Potted off seedling Aralias. Shifted on 
young Ferns of various kinds. Repotted Kentias and other 
Palms. Picked flower-buds from Zonal Pelargoniums 
intended for winter flowering; all are now in flowering 
pots on coal ash-beds in the open air. Filled a frame with 
Oarnation-cuttings ; layers are best, but there are always 
some growths which are not easy to layer; these are made 
into cuttings. 


August 18th.—Removed old wood from Raspberries and 
thinned young canes. Tied up autumn-bearing Rasp- 
berries to keep fruit off the ground. Planted a house 
with Tomatoes for winter bearing, Ham Green Favourite 
being the variety ; the plants are all sturdy and robust, 
and just showing the first truss. Planted in loam in 
troughs running along the sides of a span-roofed house, 
can be fed when necessary. Put in cuttings of Asparagus 
plumosu3 nanus in warm case. 


August 19th.—Looked over Tomatoes outside ; shortened 
back some of the lower leaves and removed all side shoots 
and top growths. Filled a frame with cuttings of choice 
evergreen shrubs, including conifers, Euonjy mus, Escal- 
lonias, etc. Sowed a collection of hardy annuals fir 
spring blooming. Some of the most useful of these are 
Limnanthes Douglasi, Silene compacta, Saponaria cala- 
brica. Pretty well all the Clarkias and Godetias are hardy 
enough to stand the winter, 

August 20:h.—Sowed Early London, Walcheren, and 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Tied Chrysanthe- 
mums, rubbed off side-shoots. Many of the Japanese buds 
have now been selected; incurved will wait longer. If 
taken before September they come too early. Top dressed 
with turfy loam and a little artificial manure, Trapped 
earwigs Putin Pansy-cuttings of various kinds in frames 
placed in shady situations. Shook out and repotted cut- 
down Pelargoniums. 

August 21st.—Grubbed up an old Strawberry plantation 
and planted ground with late Broccoli. Thinned Passion- 
flowers and other fast-growing climbers in conservatory. 
Moved a lot of Lilium lancifolium album and rubrum which 
had been plunged out in conservatory. Out herbs for 
drying. Planted a lot of Parsley-roots on border where a 
frame can be placed over them when frost comes. Some 
of the largest leaves were cut off when transplanting. 
Routine work in flower garden—picking, pegging, tying, 
e.c —takes up much time now. 
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13383—Annuals for autumn sowing (WM. E. 8.) — 
The following annuals might be of service to you : Antir- 
rhinums, Aquilegias, Cacalia coccinea, Cornflower 
Collinsia bicolor, Dianthus chinensis, Krysimum Arkanea- 
num, Gillia tricolor, Kaulfussia amelloides, Linum grandi- 
florum, Nemophila insignis, Nigella damascena, Platy- 
stemon californicus, and Sanvitalia procumbens, 


1339—Marrow-leaves turning yellow (Abe).— 
In what sort of soil are the Marrows growing ? This may 
account for the leaves dying so quickly. Instead of giving 
a small quantity of water daily give the plants a thorougn 
soaking at the 10o0ts, then give no more fora week. Ifthe 
plants are growing on a dry hillock mulch the eurface 
with half-decayed stable-manure previous to watering the 
plants. 

1340 -Raspberries unsatisfactory (Babington). 
—The Jast two seasons being dry have not been in favour 
of large fruit upon Raspberries. Mulch the surface with 
manure directly light is let into the base of the plants and 
soil by the cutting out of the old canes. Very often the 
surface roots are injured by sudden exposure of the soil to 
the sun and rendered too dry. Perhaps your canes are 
worn out? If so, make a fresh plantation. 


1341— Flowers in greenhouse in winter 
(Durham) —Double and single Primulas, Cinerariae, 
Mignonette, and a few Zonal ‘‘Geraniums” would give 
bloom without much trouble; an Arum Lily or two would 
add variety. Roman Hyccinths, Paper-white Narcissus, 
Sweet Jonquils, and Lilium Harrisi would give you flowers 
in the early days of the year. Lachenalia pendula is an 
interesting and free-flowering subject, and so is Gladiolus 
Colvillei The Bride. 

1342—Preparing ground for Strawberries 
(7. B ).—Ruaners ought to be always procured from free- 
fruiting plants, or what is known to be a free-bearing 
variety, like Royal Sovereign or Sir J. Paxton, for instance. 
Trench the soil 18 inches deep, keeping the present surface 
still on the top; add plenty of mauure, and to the Clay 
also add wood-ashes and decayed vegetable refuse to lighten 
it. The end of Augustisa good time to plant ; runners 
laid now will be ready by that time. 


1348—Vine foliage (Novice).—Where the Vine-rods 
are not more than 2} feet apart, two leaves beyond tte 
bunch are enough to leave. When Vinesare wider plantec, 
three or even four leaves beyond the bunch may be leit 
to advantage. The point is this: allow as many leaves 
as there is space for them to develop thoroughly. One 
perfect leaf is of more value to a Vine than half-a-dez n 
immature leaves. It is usual, too, to leave lateral growths 
above the bunch, pinching at one leaf. 


1344—Seaweed for Strawberries and plant- 


13185—Carnations “ going off" (J. H. W.).— 
There is no disease, but the plant sent has died through 
the effects of a bad season early in the year; and the 
hot weather has caused a collapse. It is a bad class of 
layer also, 


1320—Gunnera (Mrs. Pratt),—Give the plant more 
water. It enjoys adamp but sunny situation. We would 
not lessen the number of leaves; if well grown they will 
come large enough, and the constant bleeding from cuts 
will probably cause an even more stunted growth. 


1321-Plumbago-leaves withering (Captain K. ). 
—We should look for another cause than drought, seeing 
that the plant flourished in the same position last year ; 
probably dry, or overwatered with a strong liquid-manure. 
Has the stem become injured in any way near the base? 


1322—Weedy garden (J. Fraser).—We do not 
recognise the weed sent, excepting that we have fre- 
quently met with it in damp and cold soils. You cannot 
do better than to wo.ry it incessantly, both at top and 
root. Why not forego a crop and keep the ground well 
worked ? 

1323-Carnation failure (West wood).—We can only 
suggest the excessively hot and dry weather as the cause 
of your failure. If you can supply a thorough watering at 
night fora few times, and then mulch with short stable- 
manure from peat-Mos:-litter, it will probably result in an 
increase of ‘‘ grass.” 

1324—Gourds not growing (M EH S ).—The varie- 
ties of Gourds are so numerous that you may have one of 
the dwarf, stocky kinds. Poorness of soil would account 
for its slow growth. Mulch the surface-soil 2 feet from the 
stem with stable-manure, and give liquid-manure freely, 
thus hastening growth. 

1325—-Growing Primula cashmeriana (No 
Name) —Damp is their greatest enemy in winter, and 
must be kept off by a sheet of glas3 raised upon pots or 
pieces of brick. In the summer you can scarcely give it 
too bright and sunny a position, and at this geason abun- 
dance of water must be supplied. 

1326—Tomatoes unsatisfactory (A. B C.) —The 
defective plant is in ill-health ; the roots are not ina 
flourishing state. Dissolve 2 oz. of sulphate of iron in 
3 gallons of water, applying it to the roots at once. Ifa 
change does not quickly take place in the colcur of the 
leaves pull the plaut up and burn it. 


1327—Repotting Ferns (d. R. Matthew) —Maiden- 
hair Ferns growing in pots, say 3 inches in diameter, 
should be shifted into pots 2 inches larger. Peat andloam 
in equal quantitie’, with a free admixture of sharp silver- 
sand, is a suisable compost. Pot firmly, thoroughly 
soaking the roots a hour previously to potting. ing Cabbages between them (A Constant 

1328—Plants for porch (Cyclops).—We do not see tieader ).—Nothing should be grown between rows of 
why you could not succeed with Ferns in cerk, provided Strawberries; Cabbage especially would rob the Straw- 
you attend to the water supply with due care. But will | berries. Seaweed is a good manure for this fruit now and 
it not make your porch too narrow? The self-clinging | again, and for general use in a garden, especially if the 


Ampelopsis Veitchi would soon make a good show, and | S0il is sandy ; but to continue this yearly without a change 
will cling very closely to any plaster—even smooth glass. | Would not be wise. Mulch the Strawberries with farmyard- 


1329—Mildewed Roses (Briar Pipe).—As we have eee to protect them frem frost. 
frequently pointed out, it is almost impossible to battle 1345—Tecoma Smithi (A Lover of Flowers) — 
against mildew when plants are in the open air and subject | Tecoma Smithi is one of the best autumn and early 
to great atmospheric changes. Flowers of sulphur 2 oz., | Winter-flowering plants for the greenhouse. The leaves 
and soft-scap 1 oz. to the gallon makes a capital wash, | 2re beautifally pianate, and surmounted by large heads of 


and is more effectual than when sulphur is dusted over | Orange-coloured blossoms. It is as easily managed asa 
only. Chrysanthemum, and the seed can be sown at any time. 


a It would be better to sow in April for winter flowering, but 
o— ‘ 
(EB. Fea ar rh apt marcel ed if sown now and grown on freely they should flower early 
Pteris serrulata may thrive with you, but it is not a favour- | !2 ein a 2 flowers are long and tubular and about an 
able place if liable to much drip. Try the greenhouse | C4 in diameter. 
Mosses ; these will not object to shade or drip, and if| 1346 —Disqualifying flower-show exhibit 
placed among pieces of clinker or sandstone will soon make | (J. BAl).—If the classes in which you competed were for 
a pretty carpet. a specified number of kinds or varieties, say twelve, and 
1331—Twelve show Pansies (Greenhorn). —| ¥0U staged this number and Gypsophila along with each 


rine ; ~ bunch, and in addition to the requisite number, you 
William Fulton, J. McOlennan, Beshy Beauty, Mrs. King, : * . : 
Winr ie Irvine, Miss Fulton, Mary Campbell, Dr. Strachan, should be disqualified. It, howev er, the classes were for a 


: : : : she box, or boxes, of garden flowers, irrespective of number, 
yeven nae oe eee oat aeaanipetl oat ae then you ought not to be disqualified. The secretary had 
a boos Fepresentative selection of the different selfs and Sonate: Bt epee aie fon dlaqualify—they:avere 
ground colours. z 5 . 

99 . F 1347—Anemone thalictroides (New Subscriber). 
BaP TER ook ce reac Meanater he aerce —This should be Thalictrum anemonoides. It has very 

Po she StOE, & COmpase.of bhree parts | 4 osutitul-white flowers, delicate and fragile looking, much 

loam to one of horse-manure and old lime-rubble. Do not 


A Z z : lke the Wood Sorrel (Oxalis) that grows in our hedges. 
disturb the roots ; remove the drainage and carefully place oo F : 
the plant in the fresh pot. We suspect your other plant 4. Hackeli is probably Halleri, one of the Pulsatilla section, 


; vith purple flowers. A. trifolia is a Mediterranean species 
suffered for the want of water, hence the leaves dropping ; wi . : 
or perhaps it had too much. with white flowers. Anemone sulphurea and alpina are 


merely variations of the same plant. The should have 
1333—Weed on lawn (C. H.).—Give the lawn a re - a 


( 3 ; deep, rich soil; clay is not suitable in our moist climate. 
thorough scratching wit a sharp-toothed iron rake in ed 
February, pulling out as much as possible of the objection-|_ 1318—Mildewed Grapes (H. Griesbach ).—The 
able weeds—a form of Achillea. Cover the lawn with soil | mildew on Grapes is the result of neglecting the vinery, 
and rotted manure a quarter of an inch thick. The first | and by the Grapes being exposed to too much draught, 


week in April sow lawn Grase-seed at the rate of 20 lb. to | and by too low a temperature. Remove all badly-affectea 
the acre; rake and roll well, bunches, dusting the remainder that are slightly affected 


with flowers of sulphur. Mix some sulphur also with water 

Fae ee about Marechal Niel Rose| to the consistency of paint, and with it coat the Vine 

(Basquaise).—We would prefer to cut the tree hard back stems. Keep the atmosphere rather dry, and give anight 

ane feed soil in the box. Whatever you put near the | temperature of 60 degs, with a rise by day of 20 degs.,, 
aurels will be monopolised by them. It might be well to} with air admitted through the roof ventilators. 
start with a fresh plant, and take that opportunity of ‘i ‘ 3 

supplying fresh compost. You must keep the plant free 1349—~ Names of Roses (Lincolnshire). — The 

from insects, cr it cannot thrive. question as to which new or old Roses should be used as 


Qn Tog standards depends upon the habit of growth. All of those 
ne China Asters dying (Robert Neish).—Insome named in our notes in the issue for July 31st were well- 
Souls, especially that which is light, Asters are much suited for dwarfs. Mrs. Rumsey is one of those exceed- 
pt Ses! ine dae ee ee Thorac ingly useful Roses that cannot well be put to the wrong 
remedy is prevention, by the free use of soot and ie epee: iia tn. re ok + petit hy woul 
sprinkled on the surface after planting, as well as by peo enort list named, that! we cannot say the whole would 


7 : : : : be useful for any one purpose. If you say which variety 
mixing with the soil at planting-time. you most wish for ears information about we will 
Pee tam: tae. eel Smith).—This | endeavour to give it. 

ium is unquestionably auratum. he cause of prema- 1350 — inter (A Lover c 
ture decay is owing to two things: First, the bulbs may (one tient mae pe LF wack emt annuals ae 
pare pecn weakly in constitution ; secondly, the soil may | winter show in the greenhouse, but if your Zonal Pelargo- 

ave been unsuitable—viz., heavy and retentive of mOls- | niums, or “ Geraniums,” are stopped by picking off flower- 
ture in the early spring. Deep, sandy loam or peat is the trueses until October, they will make very bright and 
best compost for this Lily, especially the latter. showy plants for your greenhouse through the coming 

1337—Treatment of alpine Strawberries | winter and early spring. Few subjects could be better 
(Fancy ).—Plant 1 foot apart in beds 4 feet wide in deeply | for the temperature you mention (45 degs. to 50 degs.). 
dug and well-manured soil at the end of the month. | Yes, cut back the Sparmannia now, ard root the tips if 
Stable-manure, half-decayed, is best for this Strawberry. | you want an increase, treating them the same as we ad- 
In November mulch the surface with half-rotted leaves | vised for Fuchsias, but making a much larger cutting. 
or vegetable refuse for winter protection. Remove all| Feed and repot the plants directly new breaks of growth 
runners if extra stock of plants is not required. appear, 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_—_—, 


Questions.— Queries ana answers are inserted in 
GARDRNING /ree 0, charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EvrroR oj 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER 
The name and address of the sender are required tn 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used tn 
the paper. When more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on a@ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should he repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tm mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tssue immediately following the recetpt of thetr 
communication, 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannoi 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agawnst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist: 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles insert tn GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries wre received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them 


1301—Most fragrant Roses and Carnations.— 
Wuil you kindly oblige me by naming in GARDENING twelve 
of the most fragrant Roses (not the Tea-scented but the 
otto of Rose scent), and also Carnations and Pinks ?— 
O. T, RayMonpD. 

1302—Plants under Fir-trees.—What are good 
things for carpeting the bare ground under a row of Fir- 
trees, and when should they be sown? When is the best 
time to move common Ferns, Bracken, etc., and to plant 
Broom, Musk, and Solomon’s Seal ?—G. O. L. 


1303—Best flavoured Gooseberries.—I am a 
weekly reader of your instructive and interesting maga- 
zine, and will feel obliged by your giving me the names of 
the best-flavoured Gooseberries — four red, four white, 
four yellow, four green? Please put names in order of 
merit.— EDGBASTON. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give JSurther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

13043—Charcoal (Inquiring Mind).—In the spring, 
when the surface-soil is removed and replaced with new. 
_1305—Narcissus Stella (New Subscriber) —Nar- 
cissus Stella is the correct N. incomparabilis Stella. There 
is no white Stella. 


1306 -Tobacco-plants in winter Cine S) — 
Tobacco-plants are not hardy, but withstand some winters. 
If severe they would succumb. 


1307—Diseased Hollyhocks (M@. Lucas). — The 
plants are undoubtedly diseased. See reply ia GARDENING 
to “T. E. H.,” July 31st last, page 315. 


1308 -Seedling Hollyhock (F. Midlane) —A very 
delicate rose and pretty flower. It is double, but not 
coarse. A seedling well worth keeping. 


1309-St. Brigid Anemones (New Su'scriber) — 
Look in the advertisement columns of GARDENING. But 
why not buy a packet of seed and raise your own tubers? 

1310—Ssedling Carnation (Carna).—A pretty 
flower, but no advance upon the many kinds in cultiva- 
tion. A packet of good seed would give flowers as 
distinct. 


1311—Double Poet’s Datfodil-flowers failing 
(New Subseriver).—One of the causes of the buds of Nar- 
Cissus poeticus plenus going blind is dryness at the root, 
induced by too shallow planting. 

1312—Strawberry-runners (W. #. 7.).—If the 
runners are strong as many as half-a-doz2n can be taken 
from one. The fourth or more is equal to the first if 
strong and well supplied with roots. 


13183—Tomatoes sickly (D. U.).—The plants are 
diseased. Keep the house drier, and sprinkle the surface- 
soil with sulphate of ammonia, 1 oz. to square yard. Pick 
off badly-infested leaves and burn them. 


1314—T wo year-old Carnations (H. Gope).— 
Two-year-old plants out-of-doors will give a quantity of 
bloom, but not so good in point of quality as one-year-old 
plants, obtained by layering early in August. 

1315—Treatment of hard tap-water (F. Quick). 
—Your water will be quite fit to use after a few hours’ 
exposure to the sun and air. It will, however, lose its 
hard nature sooner if atmospheric air be introduced. 


1316 — Protecting Strawberries (New Sub- 
seriber).—The Bracken is not intended to protect the 
plants by covering the leaves, but by placing it on the soil 
between the rows it protects the roots from severe frost. 


1317—Gooseberries not fruiting (Mrs. Pratt).— 
Your Gooseberries are more likely to be a failure from 
non-setting of the flowers in early spring than from 
pruning, or they would have been the same in previous 
years. 


1318—Lily flowers, seedling Lettuces, ete, 
(S. Cottiti).—Certainly, if you keep scedling Lettuceg 
until dwarf and attenuated they will be of bitter growth 
and run to seed quickly. Far better sow a small batch 
where the plants can grow to maturity without trans- 
planting, especially during hot weather. Let your Lilies 
ry off gradually, then stand the pots beneath a bench in 
cold greenhouse until new growth starts again, 
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1351—Pruning cordons (Be).—Summer pruning of 
all fruit-trees consists in shortening to within 3 inches of 
the base all superfluous shoots of the current season’s 
production, The object of summer pruning is to enable 
the branches and fruit spura to thoroughly mature their 

rowth, and thus produce a full cropof fruit. By pruning 
in this way in July, the sun, air, and wind can play among 
the leaves so much better and thus hasten maturation, 
without which no fruit can be produced. All the leading 
shoots, or any required to fill in gaps to perfect the shape 
of the tree, should be left intact. Winter pruning consists 
in cutting back to within one eye of the base the shoots 
summer-pruned. We hope you will now grasp the mean- 
ing of the two methods of pruning. 


1352—Japanese flower-seeds (Bridge End).— 
The Japanese Oockscomb is probably a stove annual, as is 
Trichosanthes colubrina. These had better be sown at 
once, instead of waiting another season, and kept in the 
stove. It would have been better, however, if ‘‘ Bridge 
End” had been able to sow in the spring. Pardanthus 
chinensis is a half-hardy perennial. This may be sown in 
pans, wintered in a cold-frame, and planted out in a 
sheltered position in spring. Patrinia scabiosefolia is a 
hardy biennial and may be sown in the open ground at 
once, Of the Morning Glory it is impossible to advise. 
The name is too vague, comprising as it does the whole 
Ipomxa family of 100 or more, some of which are hardy 
and some stove plants, some annuals, and others peren- 
nials. It would be as well to try this under various treat- 
ments. The Dianthus may be D. superbus. Sow now in 
pans and plant out in spring. Some of the above are 
preferably sown in the epring, but in this case, where the 
seeds have been probably gathered a year, a wait of 
another six months would make their germination more 
doubtful. 


1353—Raspberry-plants.—What is the best aspect 
and soil for making a new bed of these ?—Par. 


*,* A western aspect is best for Raspberries ; deep sandy 
loam the most switable soil, especially if moist. 


1354—PopJar-tree-roots on lawn.—The roots of 
some Poplar-trees in my garden are sending up shoots in 
the middle of the lawn and even beyond it. How can I 
bests stop this without killing or injuring the trees?— 
» TB. 


*,* The removal of the Poplar-tree suckers by digging 
them up will not interfere with the trees themselves. 
Continual removal of the shoots close to the ground will 
weaken them so much that they will cease to grow. This 
will not interfere with the lawn, as that would not be 
desirable at this season of the year. 


1355—“‘Geranium”-cuttings —Is it too soon to 
take cuttings of ‘‘Geraniums,” etc.? I have a lot of 
lanky ones, and want to get rid of them, and it seems a 
pity to throw them away, as they are healthy.—Puoro. 


*,* Now is a good time to take “ Geranium”-cuttings ; 
they strike readily out-of-doors in sandy soil, and are 
easily lifted and put into small pots at the end of September 
for wintering. Of course, they will strike equally well in 
pots, but there is more trouble in supplying them with 
water, 


1356—Drying bulbs.—How, and to what extent, 
should bulbs and roots (Narcissi, Chionodoxa, Freesias, 
and Ranunculi) bedried? Should Ranunculus roots be put 
in the sun?—C. L 


*,* All the bulbs you name may be exposed to the sun to 
dry them thoroughly, say a couple of days. After that 
place them in @ dry, cool room in paper-bags until 
eles Eigecs comes round again in September and Octo- 

er. 


1357-Fowl-manure for Strawberry-bed.— 
Will you please tell me through GarpENING if fowl-manure 
is best for a Strawberry-bed 7?—Grorax Prrrock. 


*,* Fowl-dung is a powerful manure, and should be 
used sparingly. For sandy soil cow-manure is best 3 horse- 
droppings are good for sandy soil. 


1358—Vegetable Marrow-flowers dropping. 
—What is the cause of my Vegetable Marrowa turning 
yellow and eps off when about 2 inches long? I 
water them at the roots with liquid-manure about three 
times a week.—BrGINNER. 


*,* It is solely because the female or fruit-bearing 
blossoms were not fertilised. In all probability there will 
be plenty of false blossoms later, and the bees will attend to 
this work. Do not overfeed Marrows in their younger 


stages ; it does not tend towards fruitfulness. See note in 
issue for July 24. 


1359—Carnations for border.—I have a border, 
20 feet by 4 feet, which I wish to plant with Carnations. 
The names of twelve good sorts would oblige ; also when 


to plant? And how far apart ought the plants to be?— 
OARNATION, 


*.* You will jind @ good variety of colour in Duke of 
Orleans, Mephisto, The Pasha, Duchess of Fife, Ketton 
Rose, Lorna Doone, Alice Ayres, Germania, Empress, 
Horace, Mrs, Reynolds Hole, and Raby Castle. Procure 
sound layers and plant in September, or else delay until 
late in March or early April, according to season. Be sure 
to have the soil free from insects. Two Jeet apart each way 
for strong growers, and 18 inches Jor those of medium 


habit, is very suitable. Read our notes in the issue Sor 
July 2hth, 


1360—Vegetable Marrows not fruiting.—My 
pisnies the growth of which is thoroughly healthy and 
uxurlant, are, with an exception here and there, producing 
male flowers only. Is this the fault of the sort planted, 
os y the method of cultivation; or is it pure chance ?— 


*," If the variety is a good one fruit should be Sreely 
produced. Give the plants a thorough soaking with liquid- 
manure to hasten growth and determine whether the plants 
are deserving of retention, 


1361—Virginian Creeper in tub.—I want to put 
& Virginian Oreeper in a tub. What is the best time for 
transplanting? May I paint the tub? Is green bad for 
the plant ? Somebody told me so. Then what colour is 


the best? May I use i i —_ (STAN 
Saence waren! any kind of paint?—A ConsTant 


*.* Any time will @ if lai : 
* & will do if the plants are from pots ; other- 
wise choose early spring. It is immaterial what paint 


ts used. Other questions sh e b 
cements q shall be answered as quickly 





1362—Clubbing.—Will you kindly give the cause cf 
clubbing? I havea large bed of sprouting Broccoli, and 
although the plants are large I find them all with roots 
like Turnips. Is it too late to put this useful vegetable in 
now? Some years ago I heard that gardeners dipped the 
plants into some stuff before planting.—A. Nasu. 

*.* Clubbing of the Brassica tribe, of which sprouting 
Broccoli is a member, is prevalent in gardens where lime is 
deficient. Abundance of lime added to the soil when 
digging is a means of prevention. Make lime, soot, and 
clay into a thick puddle, and dip the roots into this before 
planting. 


1363—Failure of Melons.—I should be muchobliged 
if you could suggest the reason why my Melons have 
failed? They are planted in a frame attached to a green- 
house heated by pipes, but the heat is not kept up in the 
summer. The aspect is south. The plants are very 
healthy, but the fruit, when it gets the size of the top of 
one’s thumb, turns yellow and drops off. They are watered 
once a day, and the frame is shut up about four o’clock 
Thanking you in anticipation.—E. CARMICHAEL 

*,* Too much atmospheric moisture when the plants 
were in bloom, coupled with a want of proper fertilisation 
of the blossoms, is the cause of the fruit turning yellow and 
dropping off. 


1364—Paint for greenhouse.—Will you kindly 
give me information as to how to proceed in the following 
case? I have several forcing-houses, greenhouses, and 
vinery that my gardener usually paints annually. The 
paint we buy ready mixed hardly stands the year; it 
appears to be very inferior. Could you inform me how to 
mix it? Providing that I bought the white lead what 
other ingredients are necessary to make the paint 7—OLpD 
SUBSCRIBER. 


*,* Three coats of paint given once in three years is of 
more service to greenhouses than one coat annually. To 
7 lb. best white lead add 1 quart linseed-oil, 4 pint turpen- 
tine, and 3 lb. patent driers. 


13565—“Geraniums” not flowering.—I pur- 
chased a box containing forty-eight ‘‘Geraniums,” 
apparently seedlings or cuttings with good roots, in April 
last. At end of May I planted them out in the open, and 
they have grown into vigorous plants, plenty of leaf and 
stems as thick as your little finger, but not one of them 
has flowered or shown any signs of flowering. What is the 
reason ?—H. R. MATTHEW. 


*,* We suspect the ‘‘Geraniums” are seedlings ; tf so, 
they will not jlower until next year in quantity. Seedling 
““Geraniums” generally grow the first year with one stem ; 
seldom do they branch out the first year. If the plants 
were obtained from cuttings from a known free-blossoming 
variety they would have flowered ere this. 


1366—Brier Rose insect-infested.—I have a 
Sweet Brier hedge, which is completely covered with 
insects, of which I enclose a sample. Would you kindly 
inform me through your paper what I should do to kill 
them ?—J. T. 


*,* Vigorously syringe the hedge with the following mia- 
ture in the evening ; next morning well wash it with clear 
water. Dissolve 11b. of soft-soap in 25 gallons warm water, 
thoroughly soak 11b. Tobacco-paper in hot water. Strain it 
through a jine-meshed sieve before using, or the syringe will 
be choked. 


1367— Morello Cherry fruits dropping.— 
‘‘Mrs. Longfield ” will be much obliged if the Editor of 
GARDENING can tell her what is wrong with her Morello 
Oherry-trees? They flower well, and the fruit forms, but 
then turns yellow and drops off. The trees are about 
four or five years old, very healthy-looking. Ona north 
wall, 

*,* Tt is dificult to account for the dropping of the fruit 
of Morello Cherries, Generally this happens when the 
trees are heavily cropped. Sometimes it is due to late 
spring frost, or lack of moisture at the time when the fruit 
ought to be swelling, and sometimes to the presence of 
insect pests, especially black-fly, which arrests the progress 
of growth. See that the trees are clean and not lacking 
moisture. 


1368—Stable -manure-water.—Is the use of 
such water for Oelery calculated to render that vegetable 
injurious as food? If not, should it be given diluted with 
water, and in what proportion ?—East Haruna, Norfolk. 

*,* Liquid-manure from the stable, the colour of brown 
brandy, is an excellent stimulant for almost any plant, 
vegetable, or fruit-tree in the garden. It is dificult to say 
how it should be diluted, hence our reason for saying it 
should be the colour of brown brandy. Celery especially 
is much improved by soakings with it during dry weather 
until earthing up is done. 


1369—Globe Artichokes too tall.—I shall be 
obliged if you can tell me the reason my Globe Artichokes 
have run up so much? The stalks are nearly 11 feet high 
and the leaves measure over 3 feet. The ground was 
well-trenched with manure when they were planted 
three years ago, but none givensince. The soil is good 
and deep, and they are in a sheltered corner, facing 
south. An article in your paper some months ago said 
they required rich soil and plentiful feeding with man- 
ure-water, but, owing to their extraordinary growth, we 
have been afraid to use anything but plain water. A river 
runs at the bottom of my garden, but quite 20 yards from 
where the Artichokes are growing.—M. S. Ripon. 


*.* The variety is a bad one ; most likely obtained from 
seed in the first place. Obtain some offsets from a free- 
Jruiting variety, and treat them as you have done your 
present plants. 


1370—Closing vinery.—I should be much obliged if 
you will tell me in your paper, at what time I ought to 
close my vinery of Black Hamburgh Grapes to have them 
ripe the middle of April? Will you also kindly let me 
know what temperature it will be necessary to keep up ?— 
M. D. Loneuurst. 


*,* In early or middle of November, the vinery should 
be closed to enable you to get the Grapes ripe in April. 
Start with a temperature of 50 degs. by night, increas- 
ing to 65 degs. by day, when the shoots are }-inch long. 
Gradually raise the temperature as the Vines progress to 
the blooming stage, until it stands at 70 degs. by night, 
with a rise of 10 degs. during the day. After the berries 
are set reduce the heat tgradually to 75 degs. by day and 
65 degs. by night. 









_ 1871—Moving Seakale.—Will you kindly advise me 
in reference to moving Séakale? Some of the crowns have 
spread so that I cannot cover them all with butter tubs 
(I used these last season). There were plenty of sticks, but 
very small, owing to so many crowns coming from the 
same root. Will you please state how and when to thin 
out ?—Youna@ BuGINNER. 

*.* You cannot do anything to the Seakale roots until 
next April to reduce the number of crowns. Take them up 
and divide them into pieces with, say three crowns each, 
making a new plantation. 


1372— Manure for Tomatoes. —I have nine 
Tomato-plants in the open, lower trusses set. I give them 
alternately, an artificial fertiliser—nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of potash, three times a week—e.g., 
I give plant food Monday, nitrate of soda Thursday, plant 
food or sulphate ammonia Saturday. Is 2} gallon can full 
of each of above liquid eufficient for the nine plants on 
each day? If not, how much to each plant ?—O. L. 


*,* You will most likely ruin your Tomato-plants by 
giving them such eacessive supplies of stimulative focd ; as 
long as the weather remains dry and hot not so much harm 
will be done. Mulch the surface about the plants 2 feet 
wide with half-decayed stable-manure to conserve the 
moisture in the soiland keep the roots ccol. Give the 
plants a thorough soaking once a week with liquid-man- 
ure or plant food, but no nitrate of scda or sulphate of 
ammonia. 


1373—Apricot fruit rotting.—I shall be pleased 
if you would, throvgh your valuable paper, give me your 
opinion and advice upon the following: I have two trees 
Moorpark Apricots, the fruit upon them all goes rotten 
before it ripens. By this post I have forwarded you a fruit, 
also an Apple which is affected inthe same way. If you 
notice, you will see a small hole in the centre of the rotten 
part. My opinion is that the ants (of which we havea 
quantity) bore the hole into the fruit, then the moisture 
from night dews enter the fruit, and so rot it. But 
against that I have two trees, early Apricots, by the side of 
the others, and all the fruit is good on them.—W. J. S. 

*,* The defective fruits of the Apricot may be owing to 
the presence of grubs, not ants, or perhaps the trees are 
not supplied with water sufficiently. Apricots are mois- 
ture-loving trees, and quickly feel the effect of drought. 
The Appies, no doubt, are affected by the codlin-moth. 
Burn all such fruit. 


1374—Privet—is it unhealthy ?—Would you 
kindly let me know through your valuable paper if Privet 
is unhealthy about the house, and if so, what disease has 
it been known to cause ?—ELisHa HULME. 


*,* We do not suppose Privet is actually injurious, but 
such a heavy odour about a house is scarcely healthy. 
Privet is a hungry, dull-looking shrub. 


1375—Creeper to go with Clematises.— What 
is the prettiest plant to grow on arches with Clematises in 
a shady place ?—N. L. 


*,* You might try the Scotch Flame-flower, also 
Eccremocarpus scaber and Cobcea scandens. All of these 
will go well with the Clematises or the Honeysuckle. 


1376 —Plague of snailis.—I have lately come to this 
place ; the garden is a spendid one as regards aspect, soil, 
etc., but it is covered with snails, big and little. Is there 
any wash I could put on the walls? The holes have 
hundreds in them. I can put in nothing for winter use. 
I have the snails gathered every evening ; it does not seem 
to make any difference.—Mary. 


*.* Continue to gather the snails, and also use Slugicide, 
a dry powder sold by florists, and very deadly to snails. 
When fairly clear of these pests, have the walls fresh 
pointed. Do away with any Box-edgings, and generally 
lessen their places of concealment. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprrorn of GARDENING ILLUE- 
TRATED, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—A Lover of Flowers.—We cannct 
recognise your plant from the piece sent; it was too 
shrivelled and decayed. Probably one of the Eupstoriume, 
In any case, let it flower, as it seems so persistent in 
producing short and flower-crowned growth.— A. G. C. 
Bracknell.—Rose Boule de Neige.——J. R.—1, Spirxaa 
Filipendula fi.-pl. ; 2, Polemonium ceruleum; 3, Cepha- 
laria tatarica; 4, Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria 
roseum); 5, Lilium testaceum ; 6, Centranthus ruber ; 7, 
Mimulus variety.——G. C.—1, Polystichum angulare proli- 
ferum; 2, Pteris cretica; 3, P. serrulata cristata; 4, 
Selaginella sp.; 5, Adiantum pedatum; 6, Lastrea, 
please send fertile fronds; 7, Spirra Bumalda.—V. R.— 
Thanks for your note; we are pleased GARDENING hag 
been of such value to you. 1, Matricaria inodora fi.-pl. ; 
2, Spirea Filipendula fi.-pl.; 3, Achillea Ptarmica fl -pl. ; 
4, Polemonium coruleum.— Miss Darbyshire.—1, Variety 
of Sweet Pea, but there are so many of this shade that we 
could not tell which kind it was unless one had a complete 
collection at hand; 2, Sweet Pea, probably Princess 
Beatrice ; 3, Rose La France; 4, Probably Duke of Con- 
naught; 5, Rose Sultan of Zanzibar; 6, Please send in 
flower; 7, Polemonium ceruleum.——B. B.—Lilium testa- 
ceum.——G. F. Pimm.—1, Kindly send a flower ; 2, Ceras- 
tium tomentosum; 3, Arabis albida; 4, Sedum acre 
(Stonecrop).— Gal.— White Goat’s Rue (Galega officinalis 
alba). M. F.—Thalictrum aquilegifolium.—R. L.— 
Cotoneaster vulgaris. ——M. C. W.—Double Peach-leaved 
Bellflower (Campanula persicifolia fl.-pl.). E, Arnott.— 
Spirewa Filipendula fl,-pl.—2James Kelly, Dublin.—1, 
Olearia Haasti; 2, Eurybia Gunniana, also known as 
Olearia Gunniana, H. J. Guest.—Lycaste cruenta.— 
A. Herbert.—We fail to identify the Dendrobium. It 
would be advisable to send flowers of it to the Royal 
Gardens, Kew.—W.—The name of the Masdevallia is 
M. porcelliceps. To get the plant to bloom more freely it 
should be kept a trifle on the dry side after the new leaves 
are formed, but not so dry as to cause the slightest shrivel- 
ing of the foliage. The cool-house is the best place for it. 
——Abbey. —Olematis Florida plena.— Mungo .— We 
should have been pleased to name the Carnation if it were 
possible to do so, but, unfortunately, many varieties are 
so much alike that unless one has a complete collection 
for comparison the task is hopeless. 1, isa laced Pink— 
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one of the old kinds once more popular in gardens than 
now. We shall be always pleased to assist you in your 
ardening work.——H. N. Bagnall and S. Taylor.— 
ividently seedlings, and therefore impossible to name. So 
many beautiful kinds are raised now from seed that unless 
one had a complete collection of named varieties to com- 
pare flowers sent us with, it would be impossible to assist 
our readers in determining the names of Carnations —— 
B. Fielder.—Sedum Rhodiola. ——Mrs. White. —Buckwheat 
(Polygonum Fagopyrum); 2, Meadow Thistle (Carduus 
pratensis); 3, Oak-leaved Gooseloot ES ee glau- 
cum): 4, White Goosefoot (Chenopodium album); 5, Red 
Goosefoot (C. rubrum); 6, O. hybridum; 7, Chervil 
(Charophyllum temulentum); 8, Geranium dissectum ; 
9, Erysimum cheiranthoides; 10, Brassica sinapastrum. 
—Magl.—Nothing to do with the Oaper-plant ; yours is 
the Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris), and is, we think, 
like so many of its family, very dangerous.——W. Har- 
grave.—1, Adiantum cuneatum; 5, Pteris argyrwa; 10, 


P. tremula; 11, Soft Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum 


angulare); 13, Cyrtomium falcatum. Please send fertile 
fronds of others.——S. M. C.—The garden flower is Helian- 
thus decapetalus, one of the Perennial Sunflowers; the 
other is the Mountain Cudweed (Antennaria dioica). 
Lavender.—1,;' Hypericum oblongifolium; 2, 
crenata fi.-pl. ; 3, Common Bryony (Bryonia dioica) ; 4, 
Spirza fligelliformis ; 5, Lycesteria formosa. 


Names of fruit.—Chas. Jacques.—Through sending 
the fruit in a slight cardboard-box it was smashed to pulp 


on receipt, so we could notname. If you will kindly send 
another specimen in a small tin box we will gladly help 
you.— Heaton Taylor.—Dutch Oodlin. 


Name of vegetable.—d. Eilis.—The Bean is the 
Butter or Stringless Bean, which is much esteemed by 
some. It is cooked whole, and gathered when quite 
young. It is well worth liberal culture. One great point 
is not to crowd up the growth. 


Catalogues received.—Bulbs.—F. G. E. Bennett, 
Heathfield, Sussex.—— Bulbs for 1897.—-Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, the Royal Nurseries, Reading. —— Bulbs and Plants. 
—Mesers. Roozen Bros , Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland. 
—Buibs.—Wm Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, London. 


LATE GARDEN PEST REPLIES. 


Blight 
(M. G. G.).— Your Strawberry-leaves are 
attacked by a fungus, the Strawberry-leaf 
blight (Spherella fragariz). The plants ond 
be sprayed with Bordeaux-mixture as soon as 
the crop is over, when the leaves are just 
opening, and again just before the blossoms 
open, Young plants which have not yet begun 
to bear should be sprayed two or three times 
during the summer. Bordeaux-mixture may be 
made by dissolving 1} lb. of sulphate of copper 
in warm water, and slaking 1 lb. of freshly- 
burnt lime, and making it of a creamy con- 
sistency with water; then strain it through 
coarse canvas into the copper sulphate, and 
mix well with 11 gallons of water. Any leaves 
which are infested should be picked off and burnt. 


a . 


Diseased Apples (J. H. Hill).—Your 


Apples are attacked by the caterpillars of the 
Codlin-moth (Carpocapsa pomonana) which eat 
their way right through the fruit, feeding parti- 
cularly on the pips. The eggs are laid in the 
eye of the Apple, and the caterpillars at once 
make their way to the core and work down it 
and into the fleshy part of the fruit as well. 
When full grown they leave the Apple. Often 
before this time comes the Apple has fallen, and 
the caterpillar, when ready, leaves the Apple 
and makes its way to the stem of the tree, 
which it crawls up a little way, and then in 
some crack in the bark changes into a chrysalis. 
Sometimes they become chrysalides among the 
Grass or weeds under the trees. As soon as 
any Apples begin to fall in the summer, old sacks, 
or anything else of that kind, should be torn into 
strips about 9 inches wide, should be folded in 
half lengthwise, and then not quite in half again. 
A strip should then be tied or wired round the 
stem, about a foot from the ground, with the 
folded edge uppermost. These bands form nice 
shelters for the caterpillars and should be 
examined every week. All windfalls should be 
collected and destroyed as soon as they fall, 
and the Grass under the trees should be kept as 
short as possible.—G. S. 8. 





Fragrant night flowers.—I was very much 
interested by ‘‘ J. W. M’s” note on night-sacented flowers ; 
but to my mind he omits one of, if not the best, of that 
class—viz., the old-fashioned Evening Primrose (CEnothera 
biennis). At the time of writing I have individual plants 
forming bushes 4 feet high, and almost as much through 
They are biennial in habit, and for shrubberies have few 
rivals. The flowers are on well-grown plants, about 
1} inches to 14 inches across, of a rich primrose colour, 
delightfully scented, and, to my mind, an additional 
attraction—they commence opening in the very early 
evening, and develop so rapidly that one may watch a bud 
become a perfect bloom in a space of about two minutes 
Of course, ‘J. W. M.” might add Nicotiana affinis, though 
that, I presume, is known to every lover of sweet-scented 
flowers.—PERCY HELLEN, 


Deutzia 


on Strawberry - leaves 


BEES. 


UNITING COLONIES OF BEES, 


Ir is useless to attempt to keep over a small 
weak colony for work next season unless it be 
strengthened in number by the addition of other 
Bees, either from skeps that are ‘‘driven” at 
the end of the season or from strong stocks 
possessing a very fertile queen. Colonies 
strengthened at the end of the honey season by 
having the Bees of driven hives united to them 
are better able to stand the severities of winter 
and swarm sooner in the spring than those that 
receive noaddition to their population, for success 
in wintering does not only depend upon a suffi- 
ciency of stores in the hive, but also upon having 
strength of population, so that at least five or 
six combs are well covered with Bees. Very 


little surplus honey is stored after the middle of 


July, the flowers of the Lime affording the last 
great honey flow of the season. 


moors at the beginning of August if the dis- 


tance is not very great. 


the Bees. 


the Bees to pass between it and the frames. 


The hives to be united should be brought 
together gradually—a few feet daily—and as 
success in the operation depends in great 
measure upon the Bees of both hives having the 
same scent, they should be sprinkled with thin 
Gye If 
the Bees in two straw skeps are to be united, 
the weaker lot must first be driven into an 


scented with peppermint or Nutmeg. 


empty skep, and sprinkled with scented syrup. 


The hive to receive them must then be inverted, 
and the same scented syrup shaken over the 
In a few minutes after the 
driven Bees should be shaken out of the skep over 
the ends of the combs of the inverted stock 
hive, which should then be replaced upon its 


ends of the combs. 


stand. In the case of Bees in frame-hives, 


uniting can be performed with very little dis- 
The hives having been opened and 
the Bees either smoked or scented, the combs 
with adhering Bees can be removed and placed 
in one hive, and should there be more combs 
than one hive can receive, those containing 
brood should be placed in the centre, and the 
hive filled up with those containing sealed 
honey. At this season of the year driven Bees 
may often be obtained at a cheap rate, and it 
answers very well to unite two or three lots of 
these driven Bees, putting them into one hive 
and feeding them liberally till combs are built 
out and sufficient syrup is stored for winter con- 
Still, combs made from sugar syrup 
are brittle and more easily broken than those 
that are built naturally, and the driven Bees are 
saved much extra labour in comb building if they 
A colony that 
appears listless and inactive, and indisposed to 


turbance. 


sumption. 


are united to established stocks. 


defend the hive from the attacks of wasps and 
robber Bees at this season is in all probability 
queenless, and should at once be united to 
another colony. All uniting operations should 
be performed during warm weather and in the 
evening. 8. 8. G., Uxbridge. 





Removing sections, unripe honey, 
etc. (Busy).—Crates of sections should. be 
removed immediately upon the cessation of the 
honey flow, otherwise much of the honey will 
be removed by the Bees and stored in the body 
of the hive. The honey harvest ends at various 
times according to locality and state of the 
weather, but except in Heather districts little 
is gathered after the Limes cease flowering in 
July. Unsealed honey not having had the 
watery portion evaporated by the heat of the 
hive is liable to ferment if kept any length of 
time. It should, therefore, be used up at once. 
Give your unsealed sections to weedy stocks 
later on ; they will quickly clear them out, and 
the empty combs will come in useful next 


In the Heather 
districts, however, much super honey may be 
obtained throughout August, and it answers 
very well to transport hives of Bees to the 


Much care is, of 
course, necessary when removing established 
stocks in so packing them as toavoid the break- 
ing away and falling of the combs, such a 
calamity proving almost certain destruction to 
Only such stocks as are naturally 
strong, or have been united, should be sent to 
the moors, and as a hive full of Bees requires 
abundance of ventilation in travelling, perforated 
zinc should be nailed over the tops of the frames 
in place of the quilt, and so arranged as to allow 














































season. Do not commence rapid feeding till 
towards the end of September, but till then con- 
tinue gentle stimulative feeding, as the right 
autumn management of hives is to prolong the 
breeding season in order to obtain as large a 
population of young Bees as possible for work 
in the spring. larly stimulative feeding 
should begin as soon as the Bees fly freely 
in the spring, the feeder being regulated in 
such a way that only a small amount 
of food can be taken at atime. When honey is 
plentiful in the hive, rapid development may be 
encouraged by uncapping some of the honey-cells 
every few days. Should stores run short before 
mild weather sets in, frames filled with candy 
should be inserted in the hive at the sides of the 
cluster, or soft candy may be placed upon the 
tops of the frames, below the quilts. Put on 
erates of sections when honey gathering is in 
full swing and the hive is crowded with Bees. 
No, it does not injure honey to come in contact 
with zine or tin, as in the honey ripener, still, 
you would not leave the honey in the can after 
it was fit for bottling. When a quantity of 
honey has been extracted hang a flannel bag on 
the valve of the extractor, and drain off into a 
honey can or ripener. Keep in a temperature 
of above 80 degs., and in a few days it willte 
in a fit state for bottling, the thin, liquid, unripe 
portion having been skimmed off—or all the 
ripe honey may be drawn off by means of tl.e 
valve at the bottom of the ripener, leaving the 
liquid portion to be used in feeding the Bees. 
If you let the sections become well capped before 
removal, and take care to keep them in a dry 
store-room at an even temperature, you will not 
be troubled with watery sections or acid honey. 


Removing hives of Bees (Pat).—You 
do not say what kind of hives yours are. In 
packing hives for travelling great care is neces- 
sary to avoid the breaking away and falling of 
the combs, such a calamity being almost certain 
destruction tothe inmates. Newly-made combs 
are very brittle and tender, and require careful 
handling ; it would, therefore, be well to delay 
the removal to as late in the season as possible. 
The internal heat of the hive is always greatly 
increased by the excitement and commotion of 
the Bees on being removed ; the secret of suc- 
cess is, therefore, the admission of abundance of 
fresh air. If yours are frame-hives, you must 
confine the Bees by means of strips of perforated 
zinc tacked over the entrances, while sheets of 
the same must take the place of the quilts, and 
be so fixed as to allow space for the Bees to pass 
over the tops of the frames; they thus obtain 
more air than they would if the zinc were fixed 
close upon the bar-frames, besides relieving the 
combs of overcrowding. Before the perforated 
zine is fitted on the hive the frames shou'd 
be fixed quite firmly by means of notch d 
strips of wood nailed to the floor-board. These 
will keep the frames from swinging, if they 
are also furnished with distance-guide3, or are 
broad-shouldered. In preparing straw skeps of 
Bees for travelling, the skep should be inverted, 
and a piece of coarse canvas or cheese-cloth tied 
over to confine the Bees. A good way to keep 
the combs from jarring is to push small wedges 
of crumpled newspaper or drapers’ tissue 
between them. As a security against combs 
breaking down in travelling, two or three 
wooden skewers should be pushed into the side 
of the skep, through the combs at right angles 
to them, and into the other side a day or two 
before removal. The Bees will make the combs 
fast to the sticks, and so prevent their giving 
way. Should the skeps be oval-topped they 
will travel better if placed (in an inverted 
position) in cheese-boxes, having a good layer of 
coarse hay at the bottom. Straw skeps of old 
tough comb, having sticks passed throu;h 
them, may be safely moved in cool weather 
without being inverted if the crown hole and 
entrance be covered with perforated zinc, and 
the floor-board kept from moving by means cf 
nails and cord. If your hives travel by roac, 
use a spring van or light cart; if by rail, do nct 
leave them in the hands of porters more than 
you can help. 


Judging honey and wax (C.).—Sectio: s 
of comb honey should be quite filled and 
worked closely up to the wood all round with- 
out running over, and the comb so joined to the 
section that it can be cut out without damaging 
any of the honey cells, The comb should pre- 
sent a level surface, and betray no signs of an 
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ill-fitting separator, room being left between the 
comb and the edges of the super for a piece of 
glass or a glazed case to be used without 
All honeycomb should in 


touching the comb. 
eich exhibit be uniform in style of work, 
quality, and colour. 
honey ; the sealing of the cells should be thin, 
even, and transparent. But although thinness 
of capping is a point in honey judging on 
account of its superior appearance, there are 
objections to it ; thinly sealed honey does not 
keep well, and will, after being stored awhile, 
ooze through the cappings, presenting a by no 
mans inviting appearance—“ weeping sections,” 
ws they are called—being quite unfit for market. 
The honey within the comb should present when 
held to the light a bright and transparent 
appearance, and be of an amber colour. 
There is, however, a great variety in the 
colour of honey, according to the particular 
flower from which it is obtained. That gathered 
from White Clover is of a light straw colour ; 
that from Apple, Pear, and other fruit blossoms 
of a beautiful orange; from Beans, brown; 
from Heather, of a dark reddish hue; from 
Plum blossoms, a clear amber ; and from Sain- 
foin, yellow. Honeydew, the product of various 
species of aphis, and in times of scarcity of 
honey gathered by Bees and stored in quantity, 
is of a very dark colour, and should not be 
mistaken for Heather honey, as it is most 
objectionable stuff, of a strong odour, and very 
disagreeable to the palate. Extracted honey 
should be put up in clear glass jars, containing 
one pound each—the appearance of the honey is 
spoiled if the glass of these jars is not perfectly 
clear. Glass stoppers should be used, or the 
jars tied over with vegetable parchment. It 
should be remembered that pure run honey will 
usually granulate if kept in a low temperature. 
Pare English wax varies in colour, and may be 
either pale yellow, deep orange, brown witha 
greenish tint, or dark brown. The aroma of 
wax should resemble that of honey. 





BIRDS. 


MANAGEMENT OF CAGE-BIRDS. 


TiTLnaARK OR TREE Prpir (ANTHUS 
ARBOREUS), 


THE 


Tuts is a migratory bird, arriving in our island 
at the end of April and departing in September. 
Oa the arrival of the males, who precede the 
females by a week or ten days, they repair to 
their respective situations, and commence their 
songs of invitation. The songster rises in the 
air uttering a simple twitter, and after having 
attained the due elevation he commences a trill- 
ing warble while he slowly descends on expanded 
wings. Sometimes, however, the Titlark will 
sing while perched on the topmost branch of a 
tree, being distinguished from the rest of the 
genus by having its hind claw short and curved, 
although on the ground it runs along with ease 
and celerity when searching for insects. This 
species builds twice in the season, the nest 
being formed of vegetable fibre, Grasses, 
Moss, and hair, and is generally concealed 
under a bush or tuft of Grass. The eggs 
are greyish-white, mottled with brown, and 
usually four or five in number. The general 
c»lour of the plumage of this bird is olive-brown 
above, the centre of each feather having darker 
marks ; throat white, passing into pale sienna- 
yellow on the sides of the breast, on the upper 
portion of which there are oblong brown spots. 
The flanks are white, with brown streaks, and 
the tail brown, the outer feathers of which have 
the external web and tips white, and a small 
white spot appears on each side of the tail near 
the tip. In confinement this bird should be fed 
upon meal-worms, ants’-eggs, hard-boiled yolk 
ot egg, and bread-crumbs, with crushed Hemp- 
seed. The following paste forms a good staple 
food for Titlarks, and will keep fresh and good 
for a long time: Pea-meal 1 quart, fresh lard 
2 ounces, golden-syrup 8 ounces. The lard and 
syrup should be melted and poured over the 
meal, well mixed, placed in an oven, and well 
warmed through. When nearly cold a } pint 
each of small Hemp-seed, Maw-seed, and cut- 
groats should be added, and well mixed in the 
meal. This paste should be kept in an earthen 
jar, and supplied to the bird with equal parts of 
stale bread-crumbs, 8. 8. G, 


Thinness of capping is 
another of the chief points of perfection in super 


LAW. 





Notice to quit.—In January, 1896, I took 
a garden and greenhouse for one year for the 
sum of £5, which I was to pay by four instal- 
ments of 253. each on March 21, June 21, 
September 21, and December 21. I was to have 
the option of occupying the holding for a second 
year if I thought proper, and I exercised that 
option and am stillin possession. On July 19, 
1897, I received from my landlady notice to quit 
on January 21, 1898, or on such other day as 
the current year of my tenancy should expire 
next after the end of one half year from the 
service of the notice. I enclose you copies of 
the agreement and of the notice to quit. Please 
tell me: 1, If any notice is necessary? 2, Should 
I clear out on December 21 or 31? 3, If a 
notice was necessary, should it have been served 
on June 21, or July 19? 4, Can I leave at the 
end of December, 1897, or of December, 1898, as 
I think proper ?—OLp Sugscriser, 


“," The agreement of tenancy is wretchedly 
drawn, as there appears from the copy sent to 
be no date mentioned, neither when the agree- 
ment was made or signed, nor when the tenancy 
was to begin. The month of January is 
certainly mentioned, but no day of January is 
referred to, and the whole agreement is as badly 
drafted as possible. The notice to quit is 
properly drawn, although it is not necessary. 
In reply to your questions: 1, The tenancy set 
up by the agreement was for one year, but the 
option of a second year’s occupation on the same 
terms was given you. You exercised that 
option, and soare still tenant, but at the close of 
the current year of tenancy your tenancy expires 
without any notice whatever, 2, You should 
give up possession on the same day as your 
tenancy first commenced. When that was I do 
not know—but you will know—and on that day 
you must quit, and earlier than that you cannot 
be compelled to quit. 3, Ifa notice had been 
necessary it should have been given so as to 
expire with a year of tenancy; but as I do not 
know when the year of tenancy ends I can say 
nothing as to the time when the notice should 
expire, and if I do not know when it should 
expire it is impossible to say when it should be 
given. It is all quite immaterial, because no 
notice is necessary. 4, You must leave at the 
end of 1897 or the beginning of 1898 on the same 
day as your tenancy commenced in the beginning 
of 1896 or the end of 1895.—K. C. T. 


The Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 
tion Act.—In 1860 I took some market garden 
ground on a lease, and paid a valuation on 
entry. In March last I received notice to quit 
on October 11 next. Am I within the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act? My stock 
includes roots, shrubs, fruit-trees, sheds, and 
glass. —Hast Kenv. 


*,.* You say you took the land on a lease in 
1860, from which I infer that you took it upon a 
lease for a definite term, and that upon the 
expiration of the term you became a yearly 
tenant. If this be so, and you have a written 
contract or agreement to the effect that your 
tenancy may be terminated by such a notice as 
that you have received, the notice is good ; but if 
you have no such written contract, the notice is 
bad, as in that case a year’s notice to quit 
is necessary, and the notice must expire with 
a year of tenancy. To make certain what your 
position really is, it is necessary to know if you 
are a yearly tenant or what, and also to know if 
there is any written contract as to notice. As 
the yearly tenant of laad occupied as a market 
garden previous to 1896, and with the knowledge 
of the owner that it was so occupied, your case 
is within the Act in question, and you could 
claim compensation for fruit-trees, sheds, and 
glass, but not for shrubs. In so far as the roots 
referred to are vegetable crops, you may claim 
compensation for them under the Act, but not 
for other roots, although you may be entitled 
to compensation for them under your agree- 
ment of tenancy, if you have one, or under 
custom. Not later than two calendar months 
before the determination of the tenancy writ- 
ten notice of your claim under the Act 
must be given to the landlord, and the 
notice must state, so far as is reasonably pos- 
sitle, the amount and the particulars of the 
intended claim. This means in your case that 


notice of the claim must be given on or before 


August 11th, and I am afraid this answer will be 
too late to be of service to you. But in all 
previous notes and replies on questions relating 
to the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, I 
have been careful to emphasise the necessity for 
giving this notice in due time. If it is too late 
to give notice of claim under the Act, you may 
still claim under your agreement of tenancy, if 
you have one ; and if you have none you may 
claim a valuation of those matters for which you 
paid on entry, or under local custom. And you 
may take down and remove the sheds and glass 
you have put up for the purposes of cultivating 
the land as a market garden.—K. C. T. 





FOCD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Pickling Walnuts (PR. T7.).—The best 
time to pickle Walnuts is in the early part of 
July. After this the shell in the inside begins 
to harden, and spoils the pickle. Some persons 
make the pickle without previously pricking the 
Walnuts, tor the reason that it saves the hands 
from getting stained. Rub the Walnuts separ- 
ately with a coarse cloth, prick them well with 
a needle or fork, make a strong brine of salt and 
water (say, 1 lb. of salt toevery quart of water) ; 
boil and skim well, and when quite cold, put in 
the Walnuts. Cover up, and let them remain in 
the pickle for a week, stirring them up twice a 
day. At the end of this time drain them from 
the brine, boil it up again, and when quite cold, 
pour it over the Walouts, and let them stand 
for another week. Pour away the brine, and 
spread the Walnuts separately on sieves or 
cloths, and expose them to the air in the sun, 
occasionally turning them until they go black, 
which generally takes place in about five days. 
Next put them in jars, and cover with the best 
vinegar, cold ; let them remain in this about a 
month, then drain off the vinegar (this is usually 
put on one side for the making of Walnut- 
ketchup), and return the Walnuts to the jars. 
Take some long pepper, a few Cayenne-pods, a 
few Peppercorns, a few pieces of crushed root 
Ginger, and about four Cloves (to each quart), a 
blade or two of Mace, also some Mustard-seed. 
Pat a layer of spices in the jar, then Walnuts, 
then spice, and so on, until all are used. Boil 
up enough good vinegar to cover the Walnuts, 
adding a teaspoonful of grated Horse-radish and 
ditto of chopped Shallots to every quart of 
liquid used ; pour this hot over the Walnuts, 
cover up closely to exclude all air, and keep in 
a dry, cool, dark place. The pickles may be 
used in a month or two, but ought to be kept 
two years before they are used. A more simple 
way is to rub, prick, pickle, and drain the Wal: 
nuts as before, and lay them on flat dishes in 
the sun, turning them now and then till they go 
black, then put them in jars, and cover with 
vinegar, cold. Let them remain in this abouta 
month, then drain off the vinegar, and put back 
the Walnuts into the jars. Into each jar put a 
few Cayenne-pods, a little long pepper, a few 
Peppercorns, a few pieces of bruised Ginger, 
and one or two Cloves; finally cover all with 
cold vinegar of the best quality, and cover up as 
directed above. 

Marrow-jam (M. E. S ).—Out fresh, ripe Marrows 
into pieces an inch square. To 1% lb. Marrow add 9 Ib. 
lump-sugar, 4 Lemons, 20z whole Ginger, } cz. Chillies, 
+ 1b. Lemon-peel. Bruise the Gingar, placing it in a 
muslin bag with the Ohillies. Allow the Marrow to lie 
twenty-four hours with the sugar and Lemonscut fiae, the 


pips taken out. Boil two hours. Just before it is done 
add the Lemon-peel.—M. 


ARDEN NETTING.—Buay direct. Try a 

sample piece of our best quality water-proof tanned, 

4 yards by 50 yards, 8s. ; second quality, 53, Trade supplied.— 
SPASHETT & CO. Net Manwfacturers. Lowessoft. 


FOWLER'S MEALY BUG DESTROYER 
effectually and instantly destroys this most troublesome 
est without stain or injury to the foliage. In bottles, ls, 

23, 6d., 5s., and 103. each. Sold by all Seedsmen.—-CORRY 

& CO., Limited, London. E.O. 

REENHOUSHS from £3 83. — Vineries, 
Conservatories, wel'!-made Frames, painted or glazed, 

from 21s. Illustrated Price Lists free. Maker to H.M, 

the Qusen and H.R.H. the Prisce of Wales.—A. POTTER, 

Mannfacturer. London Works, Reading. (Name pnaner ) 


ATERPROOF TARPAULING.—We have 

been successful in securing a surplus lot of above from 

the Government. The wear is everlasting. Our price, any 

size, 9d. per square yard. uality not excelled at four times 

the cost —THE UNIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
East Street Works, Reading. (Name paper.) 


ARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 
large pieces of Tarpsulin, some new, but all of the beat 
Navy canvas, parihiead® from Government, useful for covera 
for cart3, waggons, and machinery, at 253. per owt, any size 
selected. L4 suitable for covers for buildings at 12s. per 
cwt.—From H J, GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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SEASONABLE HINTS TO AMATEURS. 


To those whose aim is to obtain large blooms of 
the famous autumn flower, the month of August 
is an important one. During this month the 
buds which develop blooms of huge dimensions 
should be secured—that is, all the tiny growths 
that cluster around the buds are taken away 
and the flower-bud left on the plant to develop. 
To those not well used to Chrysanthemums, it 
may not be known that there is a flower-bud in 
the centre of these growths, the points of the 
shoots which have been limited to three or four 


should be carefully examined, and when they 
have a bushy appearance one may be sure the 
flower-bud, if hidden, isthere. This is a crown 
bud. The difference between this bud and one 
that comes at the termination of the plant’s 
growth, usually some timein September, is that 
in the latter case there is a cluster of buds, 
instead of one bud and a cluster of little 
leaf growths. The reason why the early or 
crown buds should be selected is that we 
allow a considerable time for the development of 
the bloom, This is needed if we desire large 
ones. From the middle of August to the same 
time in September is the period in which exhi- 
bitors select their buds. They will not, of 
course, all appear at one time ; some sorts early 
in the month, others later. But, with few 
exceptions, the crown bud should be looked for. 
Viviand Morel, Charles Davies, and Madame 
Carnot are three kinds that give fine flowers 
from the terminal growth; but for deep, 
well-developed specimens we must retain the 
crown bud. 

For a quantity of flowers on each plant it is 
advisable to let the buds come in a natural 
manner, just thinning the clusters if too thickly 
placed. When retaining the buds at this early 
time one must be careful in the operation. The 
small growths readily snap off without damaging 
the flower-bud if done in early morning or even- 
ing; then the stems are brittle. The side 
shoots all the way down the stems may be thus 
removed before they grow so long as to take 
from the main shoots. Three of the latter is 
the number retained, each to bear one bloom. 
The above remarks as to early buds refer to the 
Japanese type of Chrysanthemum. The buds of 
incurved sorts may not be selected before the 
end of August. Anemone kinds, Pompons, and 
singles should be left to the terminal buds. The 
two last-named classes are not satisfactory if 
growth is too much concentrated. 

Freepinc.—This is an item of culture re- 
quiring great care, as the amateur is so liable to 
overdo the plants with strong stimulants. It is 
hardly possible to obtain the best results with- 
out some aid at the roots besides clear water ; 
but the idea that one has only to pour into the 
pots plenty of liquid-manure or some noted 
fertiliser and success will follow is entirely 
wrong. The pots in which the plants are grow- 
ing must be full of roots before stimulants are 
applied, then they may be given in such quan- 
tity as to keep the growth moving in a healthy 





plants be not fed the growth becomes small and 
contracted. There is not enough go in the plants 
to properly nourish the swelling bloom-buds. 
The fact of a plant often requiring water will 
indicate plenty of root action, and the growth of 
the leaves will point to their requirements in 
regard to stimulants. If there be abundant 
growth and the leaves generally have a yellow- 
green tinge, it is certain that they are starved 
and need watering ; but if the leaves are gross 
and soft I would not apply manures. In the latter 
case I would give the plants more room instead. 
When the Chrysanthemums are in good growth, 
and the weather bright, they will also require 
more feeding with manure than during dull 
periods. It would in the former case be safe to 
give weak doses at almost every watering. It 
is better to do this than to give a strong, per- 
haps an over-dose, at stated times. One cannot 
go wrong when the manures are weak. For 
instance, if liquid from the farmyard is used, 
put just enough in the water to colour it. If 
guano is preferred just colour the water with 
this also. Should some approved fertiliser be 
fancied, and 1 oz. to the gallon recommended, 
use half the quantity only. I am certain such 
precautions are necessary, as from observation so 
many failures are noted through the manures 
being too strong. All liquids that leave a thick 
sediment behind should be avoided. These clog 
the surface of the soil and prevent air from 
passing through it. 

DEFORMED GROWTH, such as the points of the 
shoots going ‘‘ blind ” and buds of bad shape, is 
caused usually by insects. Such irregularities 
are also brought about through allowing the 
plants to get very dry at the roots, thereby 
giving a severe check. When the pots are 
full of roots, and the weather hot, attend- 
ance as to moisture must be constant. It is 
important that the leaves shall not flag. LEar- 
wigs are a source of mischief, and if not sharply 
trapped, will damage the point of a shoot or a 
tiny bud in a very short time. A look among 
the leaves at night-time will not be made with- 
out finding the enemy. Thestems of the Broad 
Bean, or even bits of paper roughly screwed up 
and placed among the leaves, will catch a 
number. These traps should be examined each 
morning, and the pest destroyed. A tiny black 
aphis is troublesome in most seasons. Like the 
better known green-fly, it spreads with great 
rapidity. Dusting with Tobacco-powder is the 
easiest remedy I have found for either. But as 
in the case of all diseases of plants, prompt 
action is advised. 

Chrysanthemum-plants should have plenty of 
room, therefore stand the pots well apart. At 
this time of the year growth is rapid, and 
crowded shoots cannot become well-ripened. 
Without firm stems good blooms are not ob- 
tained. Tie the stems securely. All super- 
fluous side growths should be pinched off. For 
large flowers the shoots are limited to three or 
four, and the strength of the plant should be 
centred upon these. But even when a bushy 
specimen is grown, and abundance of blossom 
not wanted, there are lots of little side stems on 
the lower portion of the plants that are best 
away. H. 8. 








(Handicapped) —Your plan of rooting cuttings 
in May and growing them on to flower in six- 
inch pots is an admirable way of utilising a late 
batch of cuttings, and by their use you may 
obtain some excellent plants for the front 
rows of groups, and in many instances you may 
also obtain some very fine flowers for exhibition. 
You have no choice now—third week in August 
—which buds to select, but must secure each 
bud as it makes its appearance. If you were to 
send on the growths surrounding the first buds, 
instead of securing the buds, you would 
probably be far too late for your plants to be of 
use for November» grouping ; therefore, do not 
hesitate to secure the buds as soon as possible. 
You will do well to feed your plants moderately, 
on no account overdosing them with food and 
stimulants, which could not fail to end in 
disaster. Should any of the sorts you grow 
show the bud a trifle earlier than you think is 
best suited to the particular variety, you would 
be well advised not to remove all the small 
shoots at once, but rather to remove one at an 
interval of a day or two, so long as the bud 
continues to develop, By adopting this method 
you may to some extent retard the early 
development of a blossom. 





ROSES. 





SUMMER ENEMIES. 


THERE are a few enemies of the Rose which 
very seldom appear except in late summer and 
early autumn. As several correspondents are 
<'ready troubled with these, I now give a few 
romarks. It is most unfortunate that we can- 
not yet find the least help in ridding our plants 
of 
RED-RUST, 


| nor can we even discover the chief causes of 


its appearance. Some contend it is brought «n 
by hot and exceedingly dry weather, others 
that a light soil is the chief cause, and, again, 
some will insist it is never found except upon 
plants worked on the Manetti-stock. Now, 1 
am quite certain that neither of these are ihe 
real causes, for we find red-rust during a wet as 
well as a dry season upon both stiff and light 
soils, and upon all classes of stocks. What 
seems exactly the same conditions as apparently 
brought on this dreaded disease one year, will 
find the plants quite free another, and _ this 
although in the same soil and position. There 
is one point about it worth attention, and that is 
the true Teas and Noisettes are notaffected. A 
few, too, of the other sections seem unusually 
free. But what is red-rust? some will say. It 
is rather difficult to describe, because the attacks 
of mildew and red-spider in certain stages have 
much the same appearance. Several consign- 
ments of leaves have reached me that were 
spotted with dark brown patches of much the 
same colour as dried blood. These are caused 
both by mildew and the early attacks of 


ORANGE-FUNGUS, 


The latter disease and red-rust have certainly 
much in common, and some experts contend that 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
red-1ust is nothing more than the later stages of 
Orange-fungus. Orange-fungus in its first stages 
is a deep orange-coloured excrescence found 
during early summer. It is said that the spores 
feom these eventually produce the disease named 
red-rust ; but if that is a fact, why do we not 
see red-rust regularly? We always have more 
or less of the Orange-fungus early in the 
simmer, and often enough during late autumn 
when red-rust is prevalent; it is also present 
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Hybrid Brier Rose.—I planted last 
autumn a Lady Penzance Hybrid Sweet Brier. 
It is growing well, but has thrown up two long 
straight shoots about 3 feet long, the leaves of 
which seem so different from the rest that I 
think it may be a shoot from the Brier I suppose 
the hybrid is grafted on. I enclose you both 
leaves. Would you tell me if these leaves should 
be cut off or not ?—M. F, W. 








GARDEN ROSES. 


Havine recently received an invitation to visit 
the gardens of one of England’s ancestral homes, 
I certainly expected to find in such a garden a 
good display of Roses. Judge of my disappoint- 
ment, however, when we approached the rosery 
to find it almost flowerless, and this, too, in the 
last week of July. The reason of this dearth of 
























































































































































when no red-rust is attacking the plants. 


very seldom indeed upon the Manetti. 


et pecially so early in the season. 


Minpew 


is a disease we are troubled with both indoors 
In the former case we have the causes 
more or less under control, but outside these are 
I have known plants in a 
very dry season and also a wet one entirely free 
from mildew ; and, on the other hand, we find 
this disease very prevalent during both wet and 
dry seasons. It appears with alarming certainty 
after any sudden atmospheric change, and 
*preads so very rapidly that little can be done 
There are a few varieties terribly 
I may name Her 
aabrielle 
Luizet, Innocente Pirola, and Clara Watson as 
Mildew is a 
disease which soon cripples all foliage, and first 
powdery deposit upon young 
causing them to curl, wither, and drop 
Every grower of Roses is only too well 
acquainted with it and its persistent attacks 
You really cannot do much 
for if you cripple the first germs, so 
long as the weather is changeable or at great 
extremes, it will probably put in a second and 
I have had it come 
on in the most distressing Way among a small 
bed of healthily growing Teas that were treated 
in hopes 


and out. 


entirely beyond us. 


ia the open. 
subject to this disease. 
Majesty, Souvenir de Paul Neron, 
among the worst in this respect. 


appears as a white 
leaves, 
off. 


when once present. 
outside, 


even stronger appearance. 


to a good soaking during adry summer, 
of getting some better late flowers. The next 
day there were evidences of mildew. The 


neighbouring beds were not watered, other 


matters iatervening, and yet these stood and 
flowered well, remaining almost free from 
mildew, and from more recent observations I 
fiemly believe no mildew would have appeared 
upon the o:her bed had the plants not ex peri- 
enced the undoubtedly unnatural root moisture 
during a spell of hot weather and dry atmos. 
phere. 
THRIPS 
are not the small variety found upon greenhouse 
Azaleas, etc., but a larger, darker, and longer 
Species, quite three times the siza of others, 
This season they are already prevalent with me. 
They exist chiefly upon the flowers, quite spoil- 
ing them by eating and discolouring the petals, 
this showing plainly upon those of a light colour, 
and often making the flowers quite useless. 
They appear during a dry season, and often go 
away after a heavy storm or spell of a few rainy 
days, 
RED SPIDER 

T have written of before, but it also puts in an 
appearance outside during a dry autumn. 
Syringe the foliage well night and morning, 
taking special care to apply water beneath the 
leaves, 

[ am sorry that scarcely any of our pests 
among Roses that are more than usually preva- 
lent outside daring late summer and autumn 
can be fought against with any measurable 
degree of success, but such is unfortunately the 
case. Luckily they do not appear until the best 
part of our summer crop is secured ; and itoften 
happens that we get a good late crop free from 
\heir attacks, even after their unwelcome pre- 
seico during August. 


Pru 


lam 
very sorry there is no sure or even appreciable 
remedy for this disease, which so soon robs our 
plants of their leaves, and only gives us a bare, 
prematurely-ripened Rose-tree instead of one 
carrying a quantity of late blooms and healthy 
growth. I have noticed a greater tendency 
towards red-rust upon plants growing on the 
Manetti-stock than when upon the seedling or 
cutting Beier, but those upon the latter stock 
certainly develop more cases of Orange-fungus. 
We see it upon the common Brier itself, but 
All I 
can suggest is that we make a point of picking 
off and burning leaves infested with Orange- 
fungus as soon as they are perceived, but more 


blossom was not far to seek. The rosery was 
planted mainly with the Hybrid Perpetuals—a 
lamentable mistake. I have no desire to decry 
the Hybrid Perpetuals—they have been useful 
Roses, and are still most usefal—but to plant 
this class and none other, even in the smallest 
garden, is certainly neglecting to take advan- 
tage of the splendid material that is now within 
our reach. Theremedy is to be found in the lovely 
Tea and Hybrid Tea class, for each Rose season 
brings evidence that they have become indis- 
pensable. As years roll on many new kinds are 
added through cross- fertilisation, an art 
which has already secured us such kinds as 
Mrs. W. J. Grant; the sweetly-scented, 
Vigorous-growing Mme. Abel Chatenay ; the 
deep-petalled, delicately-tinted Souvenir de 
President Carnot, and many others. Not only 
have we obtained these splendid Roses, but 
through them, with their hybrid nature, their 
offspring should be interesting. This season 
Mr. W. J. Grant is seeding most abundantly, 
and we shall look for some good results. The 
time will soon arrive when Roses can be planted, 
and I would urge upon Rose lovers to give these 
Teas and Hybrid Teas a good proportion of the 
space available. Iam aware there is a deeply- 
grounded idea that these Roses are tender, and 
cannot be grown without risk ; that they are 
tender I admit, but not to the extent that we 
are asked to believe. If these Tea and Hybrid 
Tea Roses were carefully moulded up with earth, 
or what is better still, burnt garden refuse, a foot 
or so thick round the base of the plants, they 
would come through our winters unharmed, and 
should the tops be cut down to the heap of 
mould then the bushes would throw up shoots 
the next summer all the stronger for their 
vigorous pruning. I have seen it stated some- 
where by an ardent rosarian that the best Tea 
Roses he ever had came after a donkey had 
somehow strayed into his garden and pruned 
the plants for him. 

Tra Roszs should be kept if possible in a bed 
or beds by themselves. My reason for so doing 
is this: they require rather better drainage than 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, and if practicable the 
beds should be raised rather more than those 
containing the Hybrids. The soil they prefer is 
good fibrous loam, with a fair admixture of road- 
sand and a small proportion of burnt earth and 
wood-ashes. Some well-decayed cow-manure 
should be well mixed with the bottom soil; the 
roots will then have it at hand when they 
require it, which is generally the second season 
after planting. By judicious treatment these 
beds of Tea Roses may be had in flower from 
May to October, and even to Christmas if a 
slight frame be made to place over them during 
frosty nights in October, November, and Decem. 
ber. To secure a good succession of blossom one 
or two points must be attended to. The first is 
to transplant about one-third of the plants each 
year. Secondly, do not wait for all bloom buds 
to develop, but cut some off early. The shoot 
ia consequence will ripen quicker, with the 
result that young growths will start out to keep 
up the succession. Another point to bear in mind 
is to obtain the plants on seedling or cutting 
Brier. Do not be persuaded, because they are 
cheaper, to have Teas or Hybrid Teas on 
Manetti. Ido not object to De la Grifferaie as 
a stock for Teas and Hybrid Teas, but the 
Manetti I would not have. It is a useful stock 
for Hybrid Perpetuals, especially for early work, 
but for Teas it is a failure. Own-root Roses are 
good, but unless really fine plants can be pro- 
cared one is better without them, for they cause 
much disappointment ian nursing them up, and 
to lose a season to most of us is anything but 
pleasant. 

The following is a list of fine kinds :— 

Anna Ollivier, Augustine Guinoisseau, Beauté 
Inconstante, Belle Lyonnaise, Bouquet d’Or, 
Jamoens, Caroline Testout, Clara Watson, Dr. 


*,* If the leaves of your stronger-growing 
shoot are sweet-scented it cannot be the stock. 
That sent was too withered for us to define 
whether its perfume was correct or merely im- 
pwted by contact with the smaller leaf. All of 
these Briers throw up stronger shoots in late 
summer than they would bear the first spring 
after planting, and the leaf sent is by no means 
out of proportion. 

“ Blighted” Roses (L. 8. H., Freshford). 
—Your Roses are affected by a form of mould 
called Actinonema Rose, more than usually 
prevalent this season and a terrible pest among 
Roses. Gather off the affected portions and 
burn as soon as possible, as they are very con- 
tagious. We know of no sure remedy, but it is 
worse than red-rust and Orange-fungus com- 
bined, two more diseases Roses are much 
troubled with in some districts this season. It 
may be free next season, but if you allow 
leaves and twigs to remain about there is great 
probability of the spores germinating again. 


Rose-buds failing.—What is the cause 
of my buds dying away after they have been 
budded about eight or ten days? Does the 
matting want slackening ?—Sipnry Tuckey, 

*,” In all probability the buds were too old 
or too young when inserted. It may be, too, 
that the bark of your stocks did not lift suffi- 
ciently easy and free owing to the dry weather. 
We can only surmise when you give us absolutely 
no data to go by. You would not need to loosen 
the tie for at least six weeks, if at all. 


Rose Souv. de Catherine Guillot 
(Tea).—TInstead of the rage for artistic colours in 
Roses waning, it appears rather to increase 
every year. Beauté Inconstante, L’Idéal, Ma 
Capucine, and others never fail to please. The 
above-named Rose is a grand addition to this 
tinted class. Its buds are heavily shaded with 
orange-scarlet, the edges of the petals and point 
of flower being of a peculiar soft mauve shade, 
a most peculiar yet artistic blending. It is a 
good grower with reddish wood and foliage, 
which still further enhances the beauty of this 
variety.—W. FE. 


Rose-bud.—I send you a shoot that has 
failed, and shail be glad if you can give me any 
hints as to the cause of failure? The bud used 
was from L’Etendard de Jeanne d’Arc. The 
Briar is certainly rather small, but some of 
about the same size are all right.—W. Barton. 


*,* Your bud was certainly not tied in suffi- 
ciently tight, and it also appears that the bark 
lifted rather badly. The bud itself was not too 
large for the branch. 


Rose growing.—What am I to do with a Marie 
Reine Henriette Rose-tree which I had last spring? It 
ha3 thrown out a shoot nearly 5 feet lovg, and stands on 
the greenhouse shelf. Itnearly touches the glass. Should 
be glad of advice.—SipNEY TucKEY 

*,* Why not remove it from shelf and grow on the 
shoots as freely as possible? It will then produce a 
quantity of deep red blossoms next year. 


Crimson Rambler Rose for wall —Will Crim- 
son Rambler grow well on a wall, or must it be trained 
alorg an espalier? The wall is of stone.—E, B 

*,.* If due south, a stone wall is apt to b3 too hot and 
dry, except during 4cool summer. This Rose can be grown 
in any form. 


Red-rust in Roses —Some of my Roses have what 
I think to be red rust. What is best to do with them? Is 
the disease curable? Is it likely to occur in the same 
bashes next year ?—ALICcE. 

*,* You are right about this disease. It cannot be pre- 
vented or cured; at least, we have never heard of or 
succeeded in so doing. Your plants may be free next 
season. 


Berrie3 on Japanese Rose shrivelling.—Will 
you kiadly tell me why the berries on my Rosa rugosa 
always shrivel up? Tae plant is apparently quite healthy 
and flowers well, but a3 soon as the flowers fall the berry 
shrivelsup and dies. Oursoil isa very sandy one, and the 
bed faces south. I havshad my plant two years.—E. B. 


*,* Please send some berries. It may be disease. 


Liquid-manure for Roses (Miss Darbyshire).— 
Apply liquid-minure now. Soot, placed in a bag and 



























































































Saturated in a tub of water, makes a useful manure ; but| Grill, Enchantress, Ernest Metz, Francis 
we prefer the drainings from a stable or cowstall, being | Dybreuil Francisca Kriiger Germaine 
careful to dilute these sufficiently, and giving an ample 4 AE 


Trochon, Gloire Lyonnaise, Golden Gate, Grace 


supply to thoroughly Satuiate, rather than several smaller f 
Darling, Grand Duc A. de Luxembourg, Gustave 


lots. 
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Regis, Hon. Edith Gifford, Innocente Pirola, 
Jean Pernet, Jules Finger, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, La France, Le Soleil, L’Idéal, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mme. Carnot, Mme. Charles, 
Mme. Chauvry, Mme. Chédané Guinoisseau, 
Mme. de Watteville, Mme. Edouard Helfenbein, 
Mme. Falcot, Mme. Hoste, Mme. La Baronne 
Berge, Mme. Lambard, Mme. Pernet Ducher, 
Mme. P. Perny, Mlle. Germaine Raud, Mlle. 
Helena Cambier, Maman Cochet, Marie d’Orleans, 
Marie Van Houtte, Marjorie, Marquise de Salis- 
bury, Marquise Lita, Medea, Miss Ethel Brown- 
low, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Narcisse, Papa Gontier, 
Perle des Jardins, Princess Bonnie, Princess 
Alice de Monaco, Rubens, Safrano, Sappho, 
Sombreuil, Souvenir de Gabrielle Dievet, Sou- 
venir de Lady Ashburton, Souvenir de Mme, 
Eugéne Verdier, Souvenir de Mme. Sableyrolles, 
Souvenir de §. A. Prince, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Souvenir du President Carnot, Sylph, Vis- 
countess Folkestone, White Lady. 

This short article upon decorative Roses 
would not be complete without mentioning the 
China and Polyantha Roses. Of the former 
Mme. Laurette Messimy and Mme. Kugéne 
Resal are superb, and of the latter Perle d’Or 


what is the best way of fastening these to side 
of house without injuring the bricks ?—A Con- 


| STANT READER, 


*,* Painted wire is certainly more free from 
electric] disturbances, which sometimes injure 
Roses ; it is also better during the presence of 
severe frost. Ironmongers sell a pin or peg with 
eyes very cheaply, specially made for driving 
into walls at intervals and passing wire supports 
through. Have them 6 inches long and drive in 
far enough to leave 3 inches exposed. At 
intervals of 3 feet to 4 feet square is quite close 
enough for these, as you can cross the wires if 
necessary. 


THE RUSH DAFFODIL (NARCISSUS TRI- 
ANDRUS) AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Tuis is one of the most variable of all the species 
of Narcissus, and is very widely distributed in 
Western Spain and Portugal, whence collected 
bulbs have been largely imported during recent 
years. But the plant has long been known and 
grown spasmodically in British and Continental 
gardens. N. triandrus is figured and described 








The Rush Daffodil (Narcissus triandrus) grown in a pot. 


and Gloire des Polyanthas should find a place in 
every garden. W. E. 





Climbing Roses on house.—I shall be 


much obliged if I can be informed through | 


GARDENING abont the best way of planting 
climbing Roses on house facing south and west, 
on eoast of Lancasbire ? 


2 feet 4 inches of present soil or sand, filling | 


bottom 4 inches with lime rubbish and broken 
bricks, then a good layer of cow-manure, after 
that clay and soil and manure mixed, and last 
foot with richest soil and manure I can obtain, 
doing this a few weeks before planting. Is this 
right? The soil here gets very dry in summer 
as itis so sandy. I enclose sample of soil.— 
A Constant READER. 

*.* Upon such a soil as that enclosed you 
will need no artificial drainage. Better far to 
take out a few loads of this and replace with the 
stiffest loam you can procure, manuring with 
cow or pig-dung if possible. Plant in Novem- 
ber, and do not place the plants nearer the wall 
than 6 inches. A selection of suitable kinds, 
with colours, will appear in ample time for your 
purpose. Work some manure in at the bottom, 
and upon no account drain. 

Roses on galvanised wire supports. 
—Will the Roses grow well on galvanised wire 
panels, and is itnecessary to paintthem? Also, 


I propose taking out | 


| by Parkinson in 1629, and in French and Belgian 
| works before that time. 
| One of the most distinct of all the forms of 
| N. triandrus is the dainty variety called 
| pulchellus, which differs from all other varieties 
in having the cup paler than the perianth 
segments. In suitable soils it is a strong 
| grower, bearing seven to nine fiowers on 4, scape. 
|In 1873 1 saw a smali bed of this variety in 
|Parker’s nursery at Tooting containing a 
| hundred bulbs or more, and was told they came 
| from Hoiland. Although N. triandrus pulchelius 
has been found wild in Portugal, it is doubtless 
of hybrid origin, and Mr. Engleheart has reared 
seedlings closely resembling it between N 
Jonquilla and N. triandrus albus. The finest of 
all the forms of N. triandrus is wild on the Isle 
of Drénec and on the Isle St. Nicolas, off the 
coast of Brittany, and it has long been cultivated 
by M. Blanchard in the Naval Hospital Gardens 
at Brest under the name of N. calathinus. It 
is shorter in growth and much larger in flower 
than the Portuguese or Spanish plant, the 
leaves being broader, more green in colour, and 
curiously revolute towards the apices. Varieties 
raised by crossing N. triandrus with some forms 
of Daffodil bear some sort of a resemblance to 
this plant, as also do some of the wild hybrids 
found in Portugal. 

Asa rule, N. triandrus does not exist long in 
'a healthy condition when grown as a hardy 





plant in our gardens, but asa pot plant for cold; 
frame or cool greenhouse culture, all the form- 
and their hybrids, such as Trimon, Snowdrop, 
and others, are very charming. The late Rev. 
W. Rawson, Fallbarrow, Windermere, grew N. 
triandrus and its varieties beautifully in pots 
year after year. His plan was to repot them 
carefully when at rest in June and July, and to 
give them abundance of water from the time 
they began to grow until the leaves turned 
yellowish after flowering, when they were 
allowed to dry off entirely in a cool place. 
B. 





NIGHT-SCENTED FLOWERS. 


SomME months ago you were good enough to 
publish a few notes from me which you headed 
‘*A Night-scented Garden.” I see one of your 
correspondents, ‘‘J. W. M.,” July 31, page 312, 
is asking for some information on the subject. He 
mentions the Matthiola bicornis, or Night- 
scented Stock, which is also a night-flowering 
plant and is ciosed during the day. I have 
sown this for years, and am always well repaid 
for my trouble. The other little plant, a Catch- 
fly (Silene petrzea), I am not acquainted with, 
but it is only night-flowering and has no scent. 
“J. W. M.” should grow a wonderful little 
plant which unfortunately has no English name, 
Schizopetalon Walkeri, the only species known. 
{t throws out after dusk a most delicately 
flavoured scent resembling Almonds. The fiower 
is pure white and of a most conspicuous shape, 
somewhat of the Maltese Cross type. ‘‘J.W.M.” 
would do well to sow a packet or two of this. 
I have always a few plants of Nicotiana affinis, 
which expands at dusk and is very fragrant. 
The (nothera (Evening Primrose family) is also 
very showy and fragrant. The Hesperis tristis, 
or Night-.scented Rocket, he ought to plant ; it 
is quaint-looking and sweet-scented in the night. 
Another Nicotiana (N. suaveolens) is worth 
growing and is fragrant at night. There may 
be others, but I have exhausted my list, and 
shall be glad to hear of more. These night- 
scented flowers charm a class of men whose time 
is fully occupied during the day in business pur- 
suits, and have only the evenings, so to say, 
to themselves in which they can enjoy their 
gardens. J, N., Didsbury. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE DAISY BUSH (OLEARIA HAASTI). 


Amonest hardy flowering shrubs this New 
Zealand ‘‘ Daisy Bush” is one of the most con- 
spicuous subjects when in flower during the 
months of July, August, and September. Its 
sweetly-scented clusters of pure white Daisy- 
like flowers are borne with great freedom near 
the ends of almost every twig. It forms a dense 
bush with erect, sturdy branches furnished with 
neat, Box-like leaves, oval in shape, leather: , 
dark green above with a thick coating of silky- 
white tomentum on the under surface. It thrives 
well in ordinary garden soil, but prefers a moist 
loam with which is mixed a quantity of good 
leaf-mould. It makes a splendid subject for the 
mixed shrubbery border, as it blooms at a time 
when few others are in flower. It is adapted 
for growing in masses, and if such things as 
Galtonia candicans or Liliums can be planted 
between them the flowering season will be con- 
siderably prolonged. A special point in favour 
of this pretty Olearia is that it flowers in ¢ 
young state, and even in positions where tho 
sun rarely shines. It is readily increased by 
cuttings, which may be taken off now and 
inserted in light soil in a cold-frame. Beyond 
an occasional watering overhead, and protection 
from the sun, nothing more is required to 
ensure successful rooting of the cuttiogs. 
AJAX. 


Damaged Holly-hedge.—A fine Holly 
hedge was badly damaged two years ago by frost 
or asalt-storm. It has now recovered its foliage 
to a certain extent, but is very bare at bottom. 
What can be done to recover its early beauty ? 
If by cutting down, what is the best time?— 
HOLLY- HEDGE. 

*.* As the plants have lost their lower 
branches, the best way will be to fillup the gu. s 
by planting a few young planta, asd Uraininy 
































them in the places of the dead branches. You 
will find this system much better than cutting 
the hedge down to a low level in order to encou- 
rage growths from the bottom. 


GUM CISTUS (CISTUS LADANIFERUS). 


THIs is a very ornamental shrub, and a native 
of Portugal. Although hardy in most districts, 
it should not be planted in very exposed or 
northern counties; nevertheless, it is to be 
strongly recommended for planting in the south, 
and especially in sheltered nooks and near the 
sea. When residing in North Hants it stood for 
several years untouched, and made a big bush, 
and in this garden we have a thriving plant 
which has been full of bloom for several weeks. 
I saw a splendid plant of it io front of a villa 
at Charmouth on Jubilee Day. It was standing 
on the turf. It was from 6 feet to 8 feet high 
and as much in width, and covered with bloom. 
The flowers are large, white, with a purple 
blotch at the base of the petals. The leaves are 
quite gummy above and covered with a dense 
white tomentum beneath. There are several 
kinds of Cistus, laurifolius and florentinus being 
the hardiest. Some have pure white blooms. 
Florentinus has stood in our garden in an open 
bed on poor soil during the last ten years, ard 
survived when many other things were killed. 
In cold and exposed places these are worthy of 
being grown in pots or planted out in cold- 
houses, J. CRoox. 





Iris Yew (7. Pearcy and Nidum).—You 
muy plant the Irish Yew any time between the 
months of Septemberand May. You need have 
no.fear as to its being able to withstand bleak 
situations, as it is exceedingly hardy and long- 
lived. Lift the plant with a good ball of soil, 
and, if it has to be carried any great distance, 
protect the roots from drying winds. The hole 
for its reception should be made beforehand, 
and when the plant is properly placed in position 
fll up with good soil. 


Treatment of Yew-tree-hedge.— 
How ought I to treat a Yew-hedgo of five years’ 
standing? I want it to grow thick and fairly 
high.—A. B. 


% 


»* Much depends on the position of the 
hedge. If the soil is fairly moist you should 
experience very little difficulty in making a 
handsome hedge. If the soil is very dry copious 
supplies of water should be given in dry weather, 
especially in spring, when the new growth is 
being made. Loose growths should be cut back 
in July. 

Pine-trees (A. R. Biker, Cheltenham).—Without 
knowing the name of the Pine you refer to, it is difficult to 
tell how the trees ought to be treated. Send a specimen 


or furnish us with its name, and we shall be pleased to 
advise you. 





Montbretia crocosmizfiora.—This is 
one of the brightest subjects in the hardy 
flower garden just now, and when massed 
together in large numbers the effect is striking. 
It will withstand the ordinary winter if covered 
with some light material for extra protection. 
The growth and the leaves much resemble those 
of the Gladiolus, and when the plants are well 
established flower-spikes are thrown up freely, 
each spike branching into others and clothed 
right up the stem with deep orange-red blossoms. 
Clumps of a dozen or two at intervals in the 
hardy border always look beautiful, while a 
mass of the same subject on a sloping bank with 
Grass surroundings is a sight to remember.— 
D. BAC. 


Gaillardia grandiflora is a good plant 
for July and August. The flowers are very 
richly coloured, and they are also of large size 
and freely produced. Three or four flowers of 
this subject lightly arranged in small glasses are 
very useful at this season, and a number of 
similar receptacles filled with these highly- 
coloured flowers, associated with blossoms of 
other subjects possessing colours of orange, red, 
and yellow, are delightful for dinner-table deco- 
rations. These colours are always seen to best 
advantage under artificial light.—D. B. C. 

Fifth Edition now ready, iliustrated, medium 8vo., price 15s 
The Knelish fiower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and Plans, with 
Dezcripiions and over 530 [lustratiens of the Best Plants, their 


Culture and Arrangement, London: Joan Murray, a8 of ali 
Bookselizr-. 
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GARDEN PESTS. 


THE STRAWBERRY-MOTH (DERONEA 
COMPARANA). 


BeEs1IpDxs the pests already mentioned that attack 
Strawberry-plants, there is this little moth, 
which, though perhaps less injurious than the 
others, should not by any means be overlooked, 
as the injury it does at times is consider- 
able. As the Strawberry is one of our most 
favourite fruits, and is in season for only too 
short a time, it behoves everyone to do his 
best to secure as good a crop as possible. The 
caterpillars of this insect, as is frequently the 
case with those of the family to which they 
belong (the Tortricidz), seem to prefer to live 
in the quiet seclusion of acurled-up leaf rather 
than exposed to the gaze of the outer world, 
as most of those do which belong to other 
families ; consequently, they are not obliged to 
assume a protective colouring, or other means of 
defence against their enemies, but are mostly of 
a dull brownish, greenish, or greyish colour, 
with darker heads. The caterpillars of this 
insect bind the young leaves and blossoms 
together with their webs and feed upon them, 
so that if these caterpillars are in anything like 
abundance the injury to the crop is very con- 
siderable, and may even be fatal to it. The life- 
history of this ins2ci has not yet been properly 
studied, and is in many points still unknown. 
The moth makes its appearance in May, and 


long, and is greenish. Through the kindness of 
H.M. Stationery Department I am able to give 
a figure of this insect, and of the leaves and 
blossoms fastened together by it. G. 8. 8. 





















Swarms of white butterflies 
(W. S. C.).—I do not see what you can do to 
prevent the butterflies from laying their eggs on 
the plants they may select. If it were possible 
toso syringe all the leaves of all the plants with 
a mixture of soft-soap and parafiin or Quassia, 
the butterflies might be prevented from laying 
theif eggs on them, but this plan is hardly 
feasible, and to try and catch all the butterflies 
is a hopeless task.—G. S. 8. 


Leaf-hoppers on Roses, ete. (Susie).— 
The eggs are laid on the leaves, but the eggs of 
insects are often very difficult to destroy, as 
insecticides that will kill the larve, or perfect 
insects, appear to have no effect on them, and 
they are often so small that looking for them is 
not worth the trouble. I very much doubt if 
you can free your Asparagus-plant from the 
scale except by cutting off the infested shoots ; 
no spraying or syringing will affect them.— 
Ghee 

Wireworms in gardens.—Mrs. New 
is troubled with wireworms in her garden. How 
can they be got rid of ? 


* * By constant cultivation and disturbance, 
frequently turning over the ground, so that birds 
can gain access to them, and the judicious use of 
crops unsuited to the pest. Mustard is generally 
used, and then dug in as a green crop before the 
seed matures. Pieces of Potato, Carrot, and 
Turnip should be sunk just below the surface, 
and examined each day or two. It is a difficult 
pest to get rid of, and when one’s ground is 
badly infested it sometimes takes a long time. 
By persevering in the above you will check 
development of the wireworms into click-beetles, 
and so stop their natural increase. 


Grubs amongst Lettuces (/. Potier). 
—The grubs you enclosed are the caterpillars of 
the common dart-moth (Agrotis segetum) Ibis 
a very common and most annoying pest, and 
one that is very difficult to get rid of. Theonly 
really practical way of destroying them is to 
turn up the ground round the plants they are 
attacking and pick them out. Watering the 
soil round the plants with soapy water until all 
the cracks and holes are full will often bring the 
caterpillars to the surface. They are so very 
active that they have often moved off to another 
plant before it is noticed that the first one had 
been attacked.—G. 8. S. 


Diseased Beans, etc. (W. A. Jones).— 
Your Beans and Cabbages are, from what you 
say, attacked by aphides, but of different kinds. 
They may, however, both be killed by the same 
means—namely, by syringing them with # lb of 
soft-soap, the extract from # lb. of Quassi:- 
chips, and 10 gallons of water. You were quite 
right to top the Broad Beans, and I hope were 
careful to carry away and burn the tops. You 
may rest quite satisfied that the moon has 
nothing whatever to do with your Cabbages 
running to seed ; the moon is supposed by many 
persons to have a great influence over things on 
the earth, but it is absurd to think that because 
the sum shines on only part, or on the whole of 
the part turned towards us, that it should make 
any difference in the weather or as to how plants 
grow.—G. S. S. 

Scale on Maiden-hair Ferns (St. Brannocks) — 
Your Maiden-hair Ferns are attacked by one of the scale 
insects (one of the many species of Lecanium). The only 


practical way of destroying them is to cut out infested 
fronds and burn them.—G. S. S. 


Caterpillars on Poplar-trees (Mrs. Kinders- 
ley).—The two caterpillars you sent were those of the Puss- 
moth (Cerura vinula), a decidedly common insect on Poplars. 
You would find it interesting to keep them and watch 
them undergo their transformations; but they are not 
worth keeping as rarities —G. 8. 8. 

Fly on Cucumber-leaf (G. Baker).—I could not 
find any insects on the Oucumber-leaves you sent, except 
some mites. They may be killed by washing the leaves 
with the following mixture : 4 Ib. of soft-soap, the extract 
from} 1b. of Quassia-chips and 10 gallons of water, 1 1b. of 
flowers of sulphur.—G. S. S. 





a 


The Strawberry-modth and caterpillar. 


probably lays its eggs on the plants soon after- 
wards, and in the course of a week or ten days 
the caterpillars are hatched, and begin to spin 
their silken threads round the leaves, etc, 
gradually forming a shelter within which they 
can live well supplied with food for the term of 
their lives. By some it is thought that the 
chrysalides are formed in the ground ; but that, 
is one of the points which has still to be cleared 
up. It is also by no means certain that the 
scientific name given at the head of thia paper 
is the correct one, but the difficulties on that 
point need not be gone into in this article, as it 
is a matter that concerns the entomologist more 
than the horticulturist. The best way of de- 
stroying this insect is by going over the beds 
and cutting off the little bundles of leaves and 
blossoms and putting them intoa basket, taking 
care that the caterpillars do not drop out in the 
operation. They should be burnt as soon after 
a3 possible. As soon as the beds have been 
cleared of runners the ground between the rows 
should be dug up, so as to expose the chrysalides 
which may be formed there to the birds and the 
weather. A dressing of gas-lime laid on the 
surface before the ground is dug up, so that it 
would get turned in during the operation, would 
be useful. The moth measures about 7-10ths 
inch across the open wings. The fore wings are 
yellowish, with a large brown or nearly black 
triangular patch on the front edge, and a short 
dark streak near the base on the lower margin ; 
the hind wings are brownish or greyish; the 
body is brown, The caterpillar is about 4 inch 





Génothera biennis.—This is very charming each 
evening as it expands its light yellow flowers, and though 
of course quite a commonplace plant, may do good service 
in the woodland or wild garden. And where there is 
Bracken in plenty in the latter, this Evening Primrose and 
the towering spires of the Foxgloves enhance the beauty 
of ths landscape in no small degree. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


INDIAN AZALEAS. 


THE illustration here depicted shows the value 
of Azaleas for conservatory and greenhouse 
decoration. The plant illustrated cannot be less 
than fifty years old and has flowered in the same 
pot for fifteen years. The flowers are semi- 
double, of a deep salmon colour, the foliage 
entirely hidden by the masses of bloom. 
Standing in a vase with a background of rich 
green, it was greatly admired. Each year it 
receives after flowering several dressings of 
artificial manure with occasional waterings of 
weak manure-water. Undoubtedly the failing 
with the future growth of imported Azaleas 
is due to several causes—first, in not giving im- 
mediate attention to the plants after flowering 
—viz., to pick off the seed-pods and place in a 
warm, moist house—the north side of a low span- 
roofed is the best, as far from the hot-water 
pipes as possible ; with abundance of moisture 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Large specimens will give a supply of cut bloom 
for fully three months. .Added to their value 
for cut bloom at a time when flowers are none 
too abundant, the length of their flowering 
seison and their rich and varied colours render 
them the most beautiful and desirable class of 
plants forthe embellishment of both conservatory 
and greenhouse. R. 





SOME PILLAR PLANTS FOR 
CONSERVATORIES. 


PinuaRs of iron and wood are frequently used 
somewhat extensively in large conservatories for 
supporting the roofs, and, if these are clothed 
with suitable plants, they then form not the 
least attractive feature of the structure. There 
are many plants more or less fitted for the 
purpose, and among the best may be mentioned 
the following : 

HABROTHAMNUS ELEGANS is one of the most 
striking pillar plants we possess, especially in 
large and lofty structures where there is plenty 





A double-flowered Indian Azalea. 


by syringing and damping down, watering at 
the root will be reduced to a minimum. With 
several applications of some artificial manure, 
plants imported in the first year will have 
doubled in size, a sharp look-out being kept 
for the appearance of thrips, which must be 
stopped at once. Last season’s imported plants 
thus treated will now be well set with plump 
buds and have vigorous, healthy foliage. On 
removal to cooler quarters the change must be 
gradual both as regards air and moisture, other- 
wise much loss of leaves will be the result. 
Another frequent cause of unhealthy plants is 
overwatecing, especially during the first year 
after potting. From the time imported plants 
are potted and until they get well established 
the greatest care is needed in watering. No 
tyro should ever be allowed to do this; on 
the other hand, extreme dryness must be guarded 
against. 

Of the earlier kinds, candidissima, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, narcissiflora fi.-pl., etc., kinds that 
force so well, will have been removed to cooler 
quarters weeks ago, there being no difficulty in 





of room for it to develop itself. It blooms 
more or less continuously throughout tke year, 
and its large clusters of brightly-coloured fruits 
are also almost as attractive as its handsome 
blossoms. If planted out in good soil, but little 
attention is needed, beyond thinning out weak 
and useless overcrowded growths, or shortening 
back shoots that may have over-run the space 
allotted to them. A companion plant to this is 
Cestrum aurantiacum. It may, generally 
speaking, be described as a counterpart of the 
Habrothamnus, except that the flowers are 
yellow. Even in the shape of comparatively 
small plants it is invaluable, owing to its bloom- 
ing in winter, but when seen as a large specimen, 
it is indeed a sight to be remembered. It may 
be readily increased by means of cuttings put in 
at any time during the growing season. 

THe Care Leapwort (Plumbago capensis), 
when liberally treated, soon covers a consider- 
able space, and under anything like favourable 
conditions it is a most profuse bloomer, the 
whole plant being during summer a mass of most 
exquisite blue blossoms. It also grows and 


having them well in flower by the new year, | flowers well in a temperature rather above that 
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of an ordinary greenhouse. AbutiJon striatum 
is a vigorous tall-growing species with handsome 
lobed leaves and drooping flowers, large in size, 
and of a fine yellow colour, with brownish- 
crimson veinings. Regarded only as a fine- 
foliaged plant it is worthy of culture, while the 
flowers are distinct and showy. Abutilon vexil- 
larium is altogether different in character from 
the last, the leaves being small and entire, while 
the habit is slender and straggling. The flowers 
are also wholly different from other Abutilons 
that are now so popular, being narrow and con- 
tracted in outline, the most showy portion being 
the bright crimson calyx whence protrudes the 
yellow corolla. There is a variety also in which 
the leaves are irregularly mottled with yellow. 

THE Gtory Pra (Clianthus puniceus) and 
its variety magnificus are handsome pillar 
plants, especially when laden with their clusters 
of brilliant lobster-claw-like blossoms. The 
light foliage is by no means unattractive, even 
when there is no bloom. In planting the 
Clianthus it should be borne in mind that the 
leaves are liable to the attacks of red-spider if 
kept in too close or dry anatmosphere. A good 
syringing frequently with clean soft water tends 
greatly to prevent its effecting a lodgment on 
the leaves. 


FucusiAs.—All the free-growing kinds are 
lovely objects when employed for covering 
pillars, and to the ordinary garden varieties 
may be added some of the distinct species. 
Among garden kinds there is a great deal of 
variety, some having a white corolla with 
coloured sepals, and others light sepals and a 
coloured corolla, while there are also flowers 
with both sepals and corolla dark in colour. 
Of these there are good double-flowered varieties 
as well as single, but the last-named are the 
more floriferous. Fuchsia Dominiana, a fine 
old hybrid kind, with long blossoms, is well 
suited for the purpose. Ofspecies the hardy F. 
gracilis quickly covers a considerable space, and 
flowers in great profusion. Its variegated varie- 
ties also acquire very distinct markings when 
grown under glass. I’, dependens is well suited 
for training in this way, and F. corymbiflora, 
with drooping clusters of long, bright crimson- 
coloured flowers, contrasts strikingly with the 
minute foliage and blooms of F. microphylla and 
F, thymifolia. 

THE CLIMBING BurcHER’s Broom (Ruscus 
androgynus).—The leaves are the principal at- 
traction in this Ruscus, the flowers being small 
and insignificant ; but, notwithstanding, it is a 
fine rapid-growing subject, and its ample dark- 
green foliage is so ornamental as to merit greater 
attention than is usually bestowed uponit. This 
plant forms a stout root-stock, from which are 
produced Asparagus-like shoots, varying in size 
according to the strength of the plant. A large 
shoot grows very quickly, and it is furnished 
with long pinnate leaves of a leathery texture 
that will resist any amount of cold draughts of 
air. 

THE GREAT Cape HONEY-FLOWER (Melianthus 
major).—As in the case of the Ruscus, the 
flowers of this add but little to the attractions 
of the plant, its principal ornamental features 
being the leaves of a glaucous or bluish colour. 
It grows rapidly, and is of a soft, tender nature ; 
the unpleasant odour of the young leaves is by 
no means desirable ; a pillar, however, clothed 
with it is, nevertheless, very ornamental. The 
pure white flowers of the New Zealand Clematis 
(C. indivisa) are borne in great profusion during 
the earlier months of the year, and at all times 
the dark green foliage is an attractive feature. 
It is a plant that makes rapid progress, and 
goon covers a considerable space. 

THE SMALL TRUMPET HoNEYSUOKLE (Lonicera 
sempervirens minor) is hardy in many localities, 
but it is seen at its best when treated as a green- 
house plant, as during the summer months it is 
profusely laden with clusters of bright scarlet 
tube-shaped blossoms. Besides the above there 
are the strong-growing varieties of Passifloras, 
Tacsonias, and both the green and variegated 
forms of Cobzea scandens, but all these are to be 
regarded in the light of climbing plants, fit 
rather for draping roofs than pillars of con- 
servatories. H.. B. 








Malmaison Carnations from the open.—A 
correspondent mentions Malmaison Oarnations growing in 
the open in Devonshire. The last three years I have put 
in cuttings they have bloomed and done well. Evensharp 
frosts have not nipped them,--SoMERSEr, 














FLOWERING CACTI. 


Ir is more than probable that some day many of 
the beautiful flowering Cacti will hold a far 
higher position than is at present occupied by 
them in most gardens, for they are certainly not 
nearly so popular as might be supposed, when 
the beauty of their flowers and simple cultural 
requirements are taken into consideration. The 
large, vivid-coloured blossoms of many of the 
Cereuses or Phyllocactuses, as they are also 
called, are not equalled for gorgeousness by any 
other group of greenhouse plants. True, they do 
not remain long in perfection, but still a suc- 
cession is kept up for a considerable time, while, 
though some of the varieties greatly resemble 
each other, there is in many of them a consider- 
able amount of variation in the peculiar satiny 
or metallic lustre with which the interior of the 
bloom is suffused. This, which adds so much to 
the attractiveness of the flower, is quite 
impossible to describe, as the same bloom 
viewed from different standpoints appears to 
possess as many different shades of colour. One 
of the finest of this group is C. J. T. Peacock. 
The flowers of this are very large, as much as 
9 inches across, and in their colouring, vermilion- 
scarlet, dazzling purple, and violet, are charm- 
ingly blended. A great favourite is the cream- 
coloured Phyllocactus crenatus, which flowers 
very freely, and whose blooms are also very 
agreeably scented. Phyllocaztus delicatus is of 
quite a different tint 
from the generally-culti- 
vated varieties, being of 
a very pleasing shade of 
rose. 

The Echinopsis repre- 
sentsan interesting family, 
and we give a figure of EK, 
Kyriesi, a beautiful kind, 


and one that amateurs 
should certainly grow. 
Mr. Watson, in his in- 


teresting book, ‘‘ Cactus 
Culture for Amateurs,” 
writes of this family as 
follows :— 

The following is from 
tha notes of the late 
Curator of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew (Mr. J. 
Smith), and is worthy 
the attention of Cuctus 
growers. Writing about 
Kchinopsis cristata, which 
he grew and flowered ex- 
ceptionally well, he says : 
‘This showy plant is a 
native of Chili, and, like 
its Mexican allies, thrives 
if potted in light loam, 
with a little leaf-mould 
and a few nodules of 
lime rubbish. The latter are for the purpose of 
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Echinopsis Eyriesi. 


keeping the soil open ; it is also necessary that | 


the soil should be well drained. In winter 


water must be given very sparingly, and the| 
atmosphere of the house should be dry; the! 
temperature need not exceed 50 degs. during | 


the night, and in very cold weather it may be 
a}} F 


lowed to fall 10 degs. lower, provided a higher 
vemperature (55 degs.) ba maintained during the 
day. As the season advances the plants should 
receive the full 








influence of the increasing | 


warmth of the sun, and during hot weather they | 


will be benefited by frequent syringing overhead, 
which should be done in the evening. It is, 
however, necessary to guard against the soil 


becoming saturated, for the soft fibrous roots | 


suffer if they continue in a 
length of time. 

‘* None of the species require to be grafted to 
grow freely and remain healthy, as the stems 


wet state for any 


are all robust enough and of sufficient size to | 
The only danger is in | 


take care of themselves. 
keeping the plants too moist in winter, for, 
although a little water now and again keeps the 
stems fresh and green, it deprives them of that 
rest which is essential to the development of 
their large, beautiful flowers in summer.” 

_In writing of E. Eyriesi the author says: 
Stem no larger than an Orange, with about a 
dozen ridges, the edges sharp, and bearing 
little globular tufts of whitish wool and red, 
hair-like spines. Flower exceedingly large for 
the size of the stem, the tube being more than 
6 inches long, funnel-shaped, pale green, with 


| stem. 





tufts of brown hairs, which look very much like 
insects, scattered over the surface. The petals 
are numerous, narrow-pointed, spreading, pure 
white, the stamens pale yellow, and the star- 
like stigma white. This species is a native of 
Mexico, and was introduced by the late Sir John 
Lubbock, about 1830. It blossoms at various 
seasons, generally in summer, ‘ Independently 
of the large size of the flowers, which rival in 
dimensions those of the Cereuses, it is remark- 
able for the rich, delicate odour they exhale at 
night, at which time its glorious blossoms 
expand. When young, they resemble long, 
sooty-grey horns, covered over with a thick, 
shaggy hairiness, and would never be suspected 
to conceal a form of the utmost beauty and a 
clear and delicate complexion. When the hour 
of perfection has arrived, and the coarse veil of 
hair begins to be withdrawn by the expansion of 
the unfolding petals, one is amazed at the un- 
expected loveliness which stands revealed in the 
form of this vegetable star, whose rays are of 
the softest white ’(Lindley). For its cultivation 
this plant requires a warm-house always; but 
care should be taken to give it plenty of fresh 
air and as much light as possible. The soil best 
suited for it is a rich loam with a little sand and 
charcoal. It likes liberal watering in summer. 
K. E. flore-pleno (double-flowered) : A form with 
several rows of petals, which give the flowers a 
doubled appearance. E E. glauca (hoary-grey) : 
This variety differs from the type in the absence 





of the dirk brown hairs from the flower-tube, 
which is als» shorter than in E, Eyriesi. Prob. 
ably a native of Mexico.” 


The following kinds are beautiful also, as | 


mentioned in the book :— 

“Ki. oxyconus (sharp-angled).—This is very 
similar to E. Eyriesi. Stem globular in shape 
and divided into about fourteen acute-edged 


ridges, upon which are tufts of brown spines, | 


varying from % inch to 14 inches in length. 
Flower 8 inches long, the tube slightly curved, 
covered with little scales and hairs, and coloured 
green and red. The petals form an incurved 
cup, and are broad, with pointed tips; their 
colour a bright rose, with a lighter shade towards 
the centre of the flower. Asin E. Eyriesi, the 
flowers of this kind are borne several together 
from the ridges near the growing centre of the 
It is a native of Brazil, whence it was 
introduced nearly half a century ago. It thrives 
in an intermediate-house, if treated as advised 
for E. Eyriesi, and its flowers will develop in 
summer. The extraordinary size and beauty of 
the blossoms are sufficient to compensate for 
their comparatively short duration after expand- 
ing ; it is also interesting to watch the gradual 
development of the tiny, hairy cone, which is 
the first sign of the flower, and which increases 
in length and size at a surprising rate. 

K. Pentuanpi (Pentland’s).—A pretty little 
species, with a globose stem 3 inches in diameter, 
divided into about a dozen rounded ridges, which 


|are undulated or broken up into irregular 


tubercles, when the ridges do not rua parallel 
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with each other. Each tubercle is crowned with 
a tuft of brown, bristle-like spines, 4 inch or so 
long. The flowers are large in proportion to the 
size of the plant, the tube being 4 inches long, 
and trumpet-shaped ; petals arranged in several 
overlapping rows and forming a cup 2 inches 
across, the lowest whorl turning downwards ; 
in colour, they are a brilliant red, the stamens 
white, and the stigmas yellow. Three or four 
flowers are often expanded together on the same 
stem, springing from the side instead of the top 
of the plant. There are several distinct seed- 
ling or hybrid forms of this species, remarkable 
in having the colour of their flowers either red, 
yellow and white, or white, whilst some, such 
as the one known as flammea, have flowers only 
2 inches long. These kinds may be all grown 
in a sunny greenhouse or window, as they only 
require protection from frost. They may be 
placed out-of-doors in summer, and be kept 
under glass only during winter, treatment which 
will result in better growth and more flowers 
than if the plants were kept permanently under 
glass, 
~R TUBIFLORUS (tube - flowered). — This 
species has an orange-shaped stem, about 4 inches 
high, and divided into about twelve prominent, 
sharp-angled ridges, along which are tufts of 
blackish spines, 4 inch long, and set in little 
cushions of white wool. The flower springs 
from the side of the stems, where it replaces a 
tuft of spines, and, as in E. Eyriesi, the tube is 
remarkably long, whilst 
the size of the whole ower 
2 much exceeds that of the 
rest of the plant, the 
Jength of tube being about 
6 inches, and the width of 
the flower over 4 inches, 
The petals are pure white, 
recurved, displaying the 
crown of yellow stamens, 
arranged in a ring about 
the rather small, rayed 
stigma. The tube is uni- 
formly green, except that 
the scale-like bracts ara 
edged with long, blackish, 
silky hairs. A native of 
Mexico. E tubiflorus may 
be placed along with E. 
Kyriesi and E. oxygonus, 
as it requires similar treat- 
ment. The three kinds 
here mentioned may be 
recommended as a trio of 
very fine-flowered, small- 
stemmed Cacti, which may 
be grown successfully in 
any ordinary greenhouse,” 





From a photograph by Miss K, T. Stedman, Bramley, Guildford. 


A use for the 
“Nasturtium” (T'ro- 
| peolum).—I have seen to-day a pleasing illus- 
| tration of the way the Nasturtium may be 
| used for decoration. Itseems generally to bea 
despised plant, I suppose because it is so com- 
mon, and also because of its strong odour, 
although it may be worked in amongst other 
| subjects in vases. An épergne was filled with 
| Nasturtiums in many shades of colour, from 
deep crimson to bright terra-cotta, from deep 
yellow to sombre bronze. The flowers were 
jlightly arranged with their own foliage, and 
short sprays hung over the sides-here and there, 
whilst three or four sprays of Asparagus lent an 
air of lightness to the arrangement. Godetias, 
and Red and White Lavatera with Asparagus 
also make charming vases. The Nasturtiums 
are used sometimes in the salad-bowl, cut and 
dotted about over the salad. They are whole- 
some as well as pretty.—R. W. F. 

Tigridias are now among the showiest of 
bulbous plants, and though all too evanescent, 
there is a rich profusion of buds that make up 
for this. Fully expanded in the mid-day sun, 
some of the varieties are gorgeous in their mark- 
ings, while others are equally noteworthy for 
their chaste and in some instances almost delicate 
shades. Given a rich soil, these things always 
please, and they take up so little room that a few 
clumps should always be planted each year. By 
inserting them amongst the spring-flowering 
subjects they presently fill what otherwise would 
have been a gap in the border. They are also 
very charming for association with Galtonia 
candicans. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A GARDEN IN SOUTH WALES. 


As a constant reader of GARDENING, I venture to 
think that the enclosed photograph may interest 
other garden lovers, as showing what may be 
done with hardy plants and a little time and 
trouble in quite a small garden. The whole of 
the work, except pruning the Roses and oc- 
casionally a boy to clean the paths, being done 
by a lady. From early spring, when the Yellow 
Aconites first appear, the garden is never with- 
out flowers, and the greater part of the year it 
is gorgeous with its masses of colour. Crocus, 
Scilla, Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, and Narcissi 
delight the eye in the Spring, and late-flowering 
Tulips carry on the scheme of colour until the 
Ponies begin, and the Great Scarlet Oriental 
Poppies shine like globes of fire. Delphiniums 
in all shades of blue, also a white one, grow toa 
great height, and Scarlet Lychnis, Foxgloves, 
Aquilegias, Mrs. Sinkins Pinks all contribute to 
fill the little plot of ground with colour and the 
air with fragrance. Roses do exceedingly well, 
except the more tender T’eas, which are apt to 
damp off in the bud, probably caused by being 
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(Kniphofias) are now in flower, their tall spikes 
looking well against the water; and Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis and Anemone japonica, white 
and pink, will soon bein bloom. The large bush 
in the middle of the photograph is a white Rosa 
rugosa. The garden is my hobby. I am always 
delighted to show it to anyone interested. 
M. LLEWELLYN. 


—— 


PANSIES FOR EDGING. 


Can you tell me the best sorts of Pansies for 
edging? I have an edging of Pansies which has 
had a very untidy appearance most of the 
summer. Although the plants were described 
in the seed catalogue as 4-inch plants, many of the 
shoots are 12 inches to 18 inches long.—H. 8. 


*,.” You ask what are the best Pansies for 
edging, and as it is possible you may be refer- 
ring to those known as Fancy Pansies, or more 
probably to those of a French or German strain, 
you would find it much more to your advantage 
in every way to take in hand a collection of the 
best Tufted Pansies (Violas) if you wish to get 
a really good effect. The general experience of 
most persons who raise seedling Pansies of 
French and German origin is not at all satisfac- 
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dense, compact habit, or, if you prefer it with 
growth of a creeping, or as termed by come, 
crawling character, and which rarely exceeds in 
height 4inches. Manyofthe newersortsare very 
fragrant, while the refined appearance of a large 
number of the rayless flowers is sufficient recom- 
mendation to those who once have seen them. 
These plants may be propagated almost at any 
time, although the best periods are during the 
late summer and early autumn. 

For autumn planting and a consequent early 
spring and summer display, you should coin- 
mence their propagation at once, so that well- 
established plants may be ready for placing out 
in the border during the early days of October. 
On the other hand, if you do not wish to plant 
until springtime—say March and April—cut- 
tings may be inserted during the end of Septem- 
ber and during October. The Tufted Pansy is 
so hardy, too, that little or no protection is 
needed for the rooted cuttings during the winter. 
For the last few years I have had the majority 
of my young plants fully exposed through- 
out the winter, no frame or frame-light ever 
being used, and upon the advent of the more 
genial weather of the spring, the plants have 
been all that one could desire. They do not like 








A 


so near the water. About a dozen are grown in 
pots and flower well in the little greenhouse, 
which is unheated, the frost being kept out in 
winter by means of a lamp and thiek blinds. 
All the summer 


one long border has been 
jewelled with Pansies, and now at the time of 
writing the Carnations are in great beauty, large, 
healthy plants covered with bloom. Roses, 
Pentstemons, Perennial Phlox, Hyacinthus can- 
dicans, Helenium, Coreopsis, and the annuals 
which were planted when the bulbs went out of 
flower make the garden a blaze of colour. The 
garden faces south-west, and igs sheltered from 
north and east. The flowering shrubs outside 
are Rhododendrons. 

The garden is difficult to photograph, as there 
is a wall round two sides and water on the third. 
The photograph does not do it justice, and 
although it was very bright with Pinks and 
Pansies when it was taken, a large bush of 
yellow Scotch Brier and scarlet Oriental Poppies 
does not show in the photograph. It would take 
up too much space to name all the flowers, but 
I may mention that a mixed bed of Anriculas 
and Anemones was very beautiful and much 
admired in the spring; also a border edged 
with the old-fashioned double white and lilac 
Primrose was very pretty. Lilies of tha Valley 
and Violets grow luxuriantly; Tritomas 


| 


|nenf, quarters, 





tory. As a rule, the seeds germinate readily, 


| and in a very short time the resulting seedlings 


attain sufficient size te be planted out in perma- 
During the spring and early 


| Summer these plants flower most profusely, and 





in colours’ of a very varied character and often 
of the most gaudy description. While they 
last they are very interesting and pretty, and 
generally are much admired. But long before 
the summer is well advanced the plants show 
signs of premature decay, which becomes abso- 
lute before a few weeks are over, until at last 
comparatively few plants remain of those raised 
from seed. This is the experience of many 
gardeners who grow these plants and cannot 
understand the cause of failure. A Pansy to 
succeed in the South of Eogland must have a 
good constitution, and while those sowing seed 
on the Continent appear to pay special atten- 
tion to the perpetuation of rich and striking 
colours in their flowers, they certainly seem to 
disregard the important points of constitution 
and true tufted habit, each so essential 
in plants of this description. For this 
reason. we unhesitatingly recommend you to try 
the different forms of the Tufted Pansy, as in 
this fine, hardy plant you may obtain blossoms 
of charming form, immense variety of colour, 
and by a careful selection, plants possessing a 





garden in South Wales. From a photograph by Miss Llewellyn, Court Colman, Bridgend. 


| to he coddled. Under the latter conditions the 
| 4re so susceptible to insect pests. 
| points of the Tufted Pansy as a plant for garden 
| decoration are their free-flowering qualities, 
| their continuous flowering, generally from 
or April until October, their adaptabil 
almost any position in the garden, and 
exceedingly hard and strong constitution. 

You infer that you prefer to raise the plants 
from seed, and this may easily be done, but care 
should be taken to sow only that seed which a 
specialist of this plant can provide you with. 
Most of the trade growers identified with the 
Tufted Pansy, and whose names may be found 
in the advertisement columns of GARDENING, 
should be in a position to supply you with what 
you need. There is this disadvantage, however, 
in raising plants from seed. that you get quite a 
mixed lot of colours, and quite a variety of 
growth—some very tufted, and others long, 
coarse, and straggling. To obtain the best 
effect in the garden, mass a number of plants of 
one variety, in which, of course, the habit of 
growth would be similar, rather than by plant - 
ing them indiscriminately, in which éase the 
growth of one being more vigorous than another 
must of necessity upset the arrangement of a 
bed or border. This, then, is one of the advan- 


y 


The good 





its 





tages that the planting of named varieties gives 
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you, while yet another is afforded you in having 
those sorts of fixed colours. Many very pretty 
Tufted Pansies lose their character and their 
colour during a long spell of hot weather, and in 
the selection appended below special pains have 
been taken to include only those of good fixed 
colour, and those also possessing compact and 
dwarf habit of growth. Most of these may be 
bought very cheaply, the trade growers offering 
very liberal terms to those ordering cuttings in 
the autumn, and this is by far the best method 
to adopt when acquiring a selection. The price 
of cuttings per hundred at this season ranges 
from about 4s. to 8s. or 93. per hundred. In 
the spring plants may be had of established 
sorts at from about 12s. 6d. to 15s. per hundred 
in ten sorts, and sometimes at a lower cost. 
The following may be recommended for the 
edging you write about :— Ree Anat ee 

SrLrs.— White: Christiana, creamy - white, 
orange eye; Ethel Hancock, purest-white, 
orange eye; Violetta (miniature flower), pure 
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and compact ; Magic, rich rosy-crimson, large, 
free, and good habit ; William Niel, bright rose, 
very free, and good habit ; Sweet Lavender, soft 
lilac, good flower, rayless; Robin (miniature 
flower), wonderfully free-flowering blush flower, 
very compact, beautiful for edging. Purple: 
| Councillor W. Waters, rich bright purple, very 
free, compact habit ; Acme, crimson-purple, fine 
bright colour, and best plant of this shade; 
Crimson King, another good crimson-purple. 
Fancy AND EDGED sorTS.—There are many 
excellent sorts for bedding, amongst the best 


|being White Duchess, Duchess of Fife, and 


Goldfinch, each beautifully margined and very 
constant ; Mrs. CO. F. Gordon, bluish-purple and 
white ; Cottage Maid, somewhat similar to the 
last-named, and Stophill Gem. 





MIXED BORDERS. 


In forming new borders of this kind the condi- 





white, orange flushing on‘lower petal ; Niphetos, 





A mixed border in the garden at Hatton 





tion of the soil must determine what amount of 


Castle, Turriff, N.B. From a photograph 


by Mrs, Gordon-Duff. 


creamy-white; Mary Scott, blush-white, very | 
chaste; and Nellie, large creamy-white. All 
of the foregoing flowers are free from rays. 
Yellow: Princess Louise, rich yellow, compact, 
rayless ; Ardwell Gem, rich sulphur-yellow, very 
free and constant ; Sir Robert Peel, light yel- 
low, rayless, exceedingly dwarf and spreading, 
free-flowering also; Bullion, deep rich yellow, 
one of the earliest as well as one of the latest to 
bloom ; Pembroke, large circular, rayless, bright 
yellow, upper petal a lighter shade of the same 
colour ; this variety is rather taller than the 
others; Lemon Queen, a fine large circular 
flower, lemon-yellow, dwarf and compact. Blue - 
Britannia (new), deep rich metallic blue, rayless, 
very effective colour; Blue Gown, very dwari 
and compact, free-flowering, mauve-blue, the 
best of the kind for bedding, and Magnificent, 
a seedling from the last-named, very compact 
and free-fiowering. Blush - lilac, rose, dc. : 
Rosea Pallida, pale blush-lilac, very free, dwarf 
and compact; Florizel, deep blush-lilac, very 
free, large flower, fine habit and good consti- 


titian: Malecte lial es | ay J 
tution ; Celeste, agus Lay ender-biue, very {tree 
2 


preparation is necessary. If the ground has laid 
any length of time without being cultivated, it 
will require more preparation than that which 
has lately been occupied with other crops. Let 
it, therefore, suffice to say that in order to secure 
lasting success, a depth of from 18 inches to 
2 feet of good soil is necessary, and as many of 
the subjects with which it will be planted will 
be permanent in character, it should be trenched 
to the required depth, Any large stones or other 
rough material should also be picked out of it, 
and, if the soil is poor, something stimulating 
should be added. This may consist of well-rotted 
farmyard-manure or fresh earth. On strong, 
heavy soils, leaf-mould, road-grit, or charred 
rubbish will be better than strong manure. 
When either of the last-named materials are 
| used, they should be spread on the surface after 
the land is trenched, and then be forked in. It 
is of primary importance to secure a good tilth, 
so that the roots may have a fine, well-broken 
soil on which to lay hold. On this success a 
good deal depends, especially in the case of small 
| plants and those with few and delicate roots. 
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Planting may be done either in spring or autumn, 
but Iam decidedly in favour of the latter. There 
are, however, some few valuable hardy plants of 
which, unless I could secure large, sturdy pieces, 
I would not like to risk planting in the autumn. 
I would rather get them home before winter 
and give them some protection until spring. All, 
however, except the most hardy and strong- 
rooted subjects, should be planted by the middle 
of September, and then they will have time to 
get settled in their new quarters before severe 
weather sets in. Whenever I have adopted 
early planting, and have put in fair-sized pieces, 
I have not known any reputedly hardy subjects 
to suffer froma hard winter. Having to deal with 
a soil that is not favourable for many tender- 
rooted plants, owing to its harsh and crude 
character, I have frequently to make the stations 
with some good soil before I can put in the 
plants, and there are a good many other gardens 
where the soil is not of a kindly nature in which 
a few handfuls of fine sandy soil, if put round 
the roots of fresh-planted subjects, would be of 
great benefit to them. I find that such little 
extra attentions as these make all the difference 
in the results. 


The arrangement of the plants in a herbaceous 
border will depend somewhat on what they are ; 
but more depends on the width of the border. 
A much more striking arrangement can be made 
in a moderately wide border than in a narrow 
one. A width of from 10 feet to 14 feet is the 
most suitable, as then plants of a proportionate 
height and diameter can be grown in it. I like 
for the back a few deciduous and evergreen 
flowering shrubs; they diminish the bareness 
during winter, and there are so many flowering 
shrubs of compact growth which blossom early in 
spring that they add considerably to the attrac- 
tiveness of the border. I, however, leave spaces 
between the shrubs, which should form the back 
row for such tall-growing plants as Hollyhocks, 
Tritomas, and Helianthuses, and that very 
handsome summer- flowering Reed, Arundo 
conspicua. Other plants may consist of 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Harpalium rigidum, 
Coreopsis lanceolata, Hyacinthus candicans, 
Larkspurs, Golden Rods, tall Campanulas, 
Anemone japonica, Phloxes, Perennial Lupines, 
scarlet Lychnis, Thalictrums, Ponies, Peren- 
nial Peas, etc., Veronicas, Dielytra spectabilis, 
Gaillardias, Sedum Fabaria, (nothera fruticosa, 
Potentillas, Dictamnus Fraxinella, Campanula 
persicifolia, Asphodelus luteus, Canterbury 
Bells, Antirrhinums, Wallflowers, Aquilegias, 
and Matricaria inodora fl.-pl. I find it to be more 
convenient for the growth of low-growing sub- 
jects to have a space 3 feet in width along the 
front for bulbs and other dwarf-growing 
plants. 

Of course, a little attention must be paid to the 
height of the various subjects. For instance, in 
the case of bulbs the late-flowering single Tulips, 
Jonquils, and Narcissi should be at least 2} feet 
away from the front, and such plants as 
Alyssum saxatile compactum, Iberis cordifolia, 
Campanula carpatica, Rudbeckia Newmani, 
double and single Pyrethrums should be in front 
of them. To these might be added Sweet 
Williams, Pinks, and Carnations For the space 
next the walk there are so many subjects of a 
dwarf character so well suited that one hardly 
knows which to select. Of bulbs, I should cer- 
tainly plant Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Anemones, Jonquils, Irises, Grape 
Hyacinths, Winter Aconites, Scillas, Snow- 
flakes, ‘Triteleias, and hardy Cyclamens. 
Mingled between the clumps of bulbs should be 
Aubrietias, Pansies, Phlox Nelsoni, P. setosa, 
Polyanthuses, Primroses, Erica carnea, Arabis, 


(Enothera) macrocarpa, Myosotis, Plumbago 
Larpentz, and many others which I need not 


name. J. 





Aster Amellus bessarabicus.—Among 
the early Asters now in flower, and, therefore, 
too early to properly be grouped among the 
popular so-called Michaelmas Daisies, this is one 
of the best and most serviceable, and, whether 
associated with other things or in beds nearly or 
wholly devoted to it, is very pleasing. A good 
bed may be made with this plant and Anemone 
japonica alba as a centre, the two plants flower 
ing together and profusely for a long time. 
Scarcely more than 2 feet high in ordinary 
seasons, the Aster, with its much-branched habit 
of growth, makes a capital display. 
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MIGNONETTE FOR EARLY SPRING 
FLOWERING. 


In whatever form this modest but delightfully 
fragrant flower is grown, it is a universal 
favourite, and is appreciated at all periods of 
the year. Where it is required early in the new 
year, the present is a suitable time to sow the 
seed. I have generally adopted two or three 
forms, which have given satisfaction, and I can 
with confidence recommend them to others. 


For the earliest lot sow in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, which should be perfectly clean and well 
drained. The compost Bietild consist of two 
parts of turfy friable loam, one part leaf-mould, 
well-decayed cow or horse-manure, with a little 
silver or sharp sand, wood, charcoal, and old 
mortar, well mixed in the soil. The mortar- 
rubble keeps the soil sweet. Make the soil very 
firm in the pots, and water through a rose, 
allowing the pots to stand a little time previous 
to sowing the seed. This should be carefully 
covered with fine soil. Place the pots in a cold- 
frame or where they can be protected against 
heavy rains. When the seedlings are about an 
inch high, remove all the weakest, ultimately 
leaving five or six of the most robust. Keep the 
soilin the pots ina nice genial condition by 
careful watering and frequently stirring up the 
surface of the soil with a pointed stick. The 
best situation during the winter is a shelf near 
the glass, with a temperature of from 40 degs. 
to 50 degs. In January a little higher tempera- 
ture may be given ; but the more gradually the 
plants are brought on to the flowering state the 
finer and stronger the flowers will be. A little 
weak soot or manure-water may now be given 
with advantage, but let it be well diluted. A 
few neat sticks should be placed near the edge 
of the pots, and a piece of matting neatly carried 
round them to afford support. In the case of 
the 


TREE OR STANDARD FORM, the pots must be 
3-inch, instead of 5-inch or 6-inch, as in the 
former the soil or compost may be the same, 
with the exception of the bones and old mortar, 
which can be added at the time the plants are 
put into their flowering size. The seedlings 
must also be carefully thinned out until the 
most sturdy plant is secured, removing all 
the rest. A neat stake should now be placed in 
each pot, and the young plants carefully fastened 
to it, as they make their growth. All side 
shoots must be pinched back as soon as they 
can be laid hold of. This must be repeated 
until the young plants have reached the desired 
height, which may be from 2 feet to 3 feet, 
according to taste. In pinching out the side 
shoots, do not injure or remove the main leaves 
on the stem. These should be left entire, as 
they help to give strength and vigour to the 
stems. 

As soon as the points have been removed from 
the plants, side shoots will be made near the 
top, and these must be carefully trained on a 
wire-trellis. All flowers must be removed until 
the trellis is well furnished with branches, which 
may then be allowed to bloom. By preventing 
seed forming, removing the faded flowers, and 
occasionally applying a little weak manure- 
water, they will continue to flower abundantly 
for many months, 

The third or pyramidal form is produced by 
merely pinching out the points of the side 
branches repeatedly until the plant is well 
developed. The plants of the second and third 
form must, of course, have been repotted from 
the 3-inch pot until they occupy 8-inch or 10-inch 
ones, H. Ex.is. 





Asclepias tuberosa.—Far too rarely seen 
is this brilliant autumn-flowering perennial, yet 
it is certainly one of the most striking of autumn 
flowers. Though not a difficult plant to grow, 
it is by no means an easy matter to secure large 
specimen plants. Lack of knowledge possibly 
as to its exact requirements may tosome extent 
account for this, for the plant appears to be 
only well suited to very warm sandy soil. Quite 
near the sea-coast in spots where the goil is very 
sandy the plant is more happy, and in such 
places is worth growing freely. On clay soils 
the plant is rarely satisfactory, and usually 
becomes a victim to slugs in winter. The plant 
grows about 2 feet high when well established, 


FRUIT, 


BUSH PEAR-TREES. 


Few fruits give more pleasure to the amateur 
than Apples and Pears, and I do not know any 
form of tree more suitable than the bush, as it 
can be grown in gardens of limited space. It is 
more prolific than other forms if worked on the 
right stock, and this makes it equally suitable 
for large gardens where big crops are needed. 

@ specimen shown in the illustration will give 
an idea of the fruiting capacities of a bush-tree 
in a young state. The kind illustrated is 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, a large fruit much liked 
in some places. It does best in a warm soil 
grown on the Quince-stock, and is a great 
favourite in Jersey ; there it attains a large size 
and is of excellent quality. I do not advise its 
culture in wet or clay soils, and in the north it 
well deserves a wall. It is in season from 
October to November, and is an old favourite in 





many gardens. This is only one out of many 
which are suitable for bush culture, as so many 





the well known Clapp’s Favourite does well as a 
bush-tree, but in light soil is better on the Pear 
than the Quince. This is an exception, but 
Beurré Rance, Comte de Chambord (a very early 
fruit), and the Jargonelle are happier on the last- 
named stock. In making a selection of bush- 
trees for crop alone—not taking flavour or keep- 
ing into consideration—the question of stock 
must be taken into account, and for flavour the 
soil and situation would greatly influence the 
quality. Another point often overlooked is to 
obtain a succession of fruit, not a glut at one 
time. 

Much may be done at this season in the selec- 
tion of varieties. The trees differ greatly in 
their growth, some growing much too large in a 
few years. I recently saw a number of Jargo- 
nelle-trees in bush form in an amateur’s garden 
with so much barren wood—gross shoots—the 
trees were ruining everything they came in 
contact with, and rarely bore a fruit. These 
were on the Pear-stock. If they had been 
double grafted it would have checked this rank 
growth. But amateurs who get their trees from 














Bush Pear-tree (variety Duchesse d’Angouléme.) 


varieties do well in this form, and may be termed | 


true amateurs’ trees, as they come into bearing 
in so short a time after planting as three 
years. ‘Trees, well grown, will give a bushel 
of fruit, but my advice is not to aim at mere 
quantity, but quality. One of the best Pears, 
Doyenné du Comice, is better in bush form, 
where it succeeds, than on a wall; the flavour 
is superior, and this is the case with many 
bush fruits. Probably the fruits are more 
exposed and thus get better quality. Another 
important point, and one amateurs should not 
lose sight of, is that the small bush-trees are less 
exposed to high winds, and may therefore be 





planted if large fruits are desired. 

As regards varieties suitable for bush form, 
there are many. Most of the Pears do best on 
the Quince-stock when grown in this way. The | 
Pear-stock may be suitable in a few cases, but 
it is too coarse or rank. The trees make too much | 
wood and do not fruit freely enough. Doubtless 
in wet soils or heavy land the Pear-stock may | 


a good source need not fear the question of 
stock. ‘This will have been settled earlier, but 
it is well to state the soil, aspect, or locality, as 
some bush-trees never fail to crop, whilst a few 
are shy bearers. One of the very finest Pears 
grown, as regards size, is grand in bush form ; 
this is Pitmaston Duchesse, a variety which all 
amateurs should grow. It rarely fails to crop, 
the tree is a strong grower, and does well on the 
Quince. It grows too gross on the Pear-stock. 
I have a very fine Pear in bush form not often 
seen, but a grand bearer of large fruit, and does 
well in poor land. This is Soldat Laboureur, 
often known as Soldat d’Espéren ; this variety 
is in season in November, and never fails to give 
fruit. The great advantage of bush-trees is that 
they are so readily grown, need little manage- 
ment, and not much space. The pruning which 
so many fail to manage is simple, consisting in 
merely shortening the new wood, and keeping 
the trees open in the centre to admit light. In 
August, this year’s wood may be shortened, and 


be used to advantage, but not otherwise, | in Noveraber there will be little pruning other 
except in the case of afew kinds. Yor instance, | than again thinning-out and shortening. W. 





and produces terminal corymbs of a bright 
orange hue, 



















































































LATE MELONS. 
Tue fruit on late plants should now be setting 
freely, and if the present favourable weather 
should continue for a little time longer there 
ought to be no difficulty in ripening the fruit 
while there is sufficient sun to give it flavour. 
Pay attention to keeping the growths thinned 
out as soon as a sufticient set has been obtained. 
It is better not to overload plants with fruit at 
this season ; better have two or three good ones 
than half-a-dozen of inferior quality. Where 
hot-water pipes are used for bottom-heat there 
will be no difficulty in keeping the temperature 
of the soil at the proper heat, but where 
stable-manure has to be depended upon for 
maintaining the requisite degree of warmth, 
great care must be exercised in watering. 
As the nights get colder it will be 
necessary to cover the glass with mats, par- 
ticularly in pits that are not well heated; 
these, however, should be removed early in the 
morning, that the foliage may have the benetit 
of all the light possible. Plants growing in pots 
or tubs will need every care in the way of 
watering, for on no account should they be 
allowed to become dry. Those swelling their 
fruit should be assisted by a top-dressing 
and manure-water; the foliage must also be 
kept clean either by sponging or syringing. It 
is, however, not well to use the latter too freely, 
as the water is apt to run down the stems and 
rot the plants at the collar. If aphides are 
troublesome to the points of the young shoots, 
dip them in Quassia-water ; the foliage may aleo 
be damped with the same if these pests are 
troublesome. Melons in frames on hotbed. 
should be raised off the soil, but do not expose 
them to the sun. The watering of these must 
be very carefully done, that the beds may not 
become soddened. If the heat is likely to 
decline too much before the fruit is ripe, add a 
fresh lining ; at the same time do not cause it to 
rise too violently, or serious injury may be done 
in the way of scalding. If steam from thi 
should get inside the frame, put air on early in 
the morning that the ammonia therein may not 
injure the foliage. 





A new Gooseberry.—oOf late years the 
raising of new Gooseberries has found but little 
favour. There are, however, plenty of kinds ; 
but an addition noticeable for good flavour, o: 
if superior to existing kinds, is an advance in 
the right direction. The new Golden Gem, 
shown at the last meeting of the Royal Horti 
cultural Society, is a distinct type, and notable 
for its superior flavour. This is the result of 
crossing Whitesmith with Antagonist, a superb 
white dessert variety, with a large white prize 
or Lancashire berry, and the result is a bright 
golden berry of grand quality. This was raised 
by Messrs. Veitch at their Langley Nursery, 
Slough, and is a valuable introduction. Most 
Gooseberries are of drooping growth—not erect, 
as this one is. The berry is smooth, and keeps 
well. It was unanimously given an award by 
the fruit committee of the Royal Horticultural! 
Society. 

Planting Vines (H. Cary).—February is 
the best month to plant Vines. Procure one- 
year-old canes from a reliable nurseryman. 
Make the border fully a month before planting 
to allow time for the soil to settle. The border 
ht not to contain more than 1 yard depth of 
soil, with 9 inches of drainage below. To one 
cartload of loam add 4 ewt. of 4-inch ground 
bones and one-sixth part old lime rubble, wood- 
ashes, and broken bricks to keep the whole 
porous. Animal-manure ought not to be 
employed in making the border. When plant- 
ing remove the whole of the soil from the roots, 
spreading the latter out evenly and straight. 
Cover the roots with 3 inches of the compost, 
pressing it down firmly. The soil ought not to 
be wet—just moist—or it will knead together. 
By Christmas the Vines ought to be cut down 
to within four eyes of the base. As these grow 
gradually disbud them down to one, that at the 
base being the most desirable to retain. 


Treatment of old Vines (Piil).—As 
may be expected, the bunches from old Vines 
are small, but if the berries are large and of good 
colour why wish to go to the trouble of plant- 
ing new Vines? The roots pushing from the 
stems in the house do no harm, they are the 
result of a scarcity in tho proper’ place—the 
border ;_moisture in the y inery encourages their 
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Improvement of light soils.—Being a 
constant reader of GaRpuENING, I submit the 
following for the benefit of other readers of your 
valuable paper : Possibly many of your readers, 
like myself, have experienced some difficulty in 
the culture of vegetables and flowers on account 
of the soil being very light, and also too full of 
humus as a result of overmanuring. The ill 
effects of such soils are seen when, for instance, 
Peas fail in a rather dry season, or plants of 
various Brassica do little else but club; and 
coming to flowers, Roses fall a prey to mildew, 
and make only stunted growth, while some 
plants absolutely refuse to grow atall. Now, 
the remedy for most of these evils is found to a 
very large extent in simply withholding manure 
for one season, and procure some stiff clay, such 
as builders excavate, and apply it on the surface 
of the ground during the two latter months of 
the year—about a barrowload to a square yard. 
Let it remain spread evenly over the surface of 
the ground all through the winter, when the 
frost will thoroughly pulverise the clay, and 
then in the early spring choose a rather dry day 
to dig it in one spit deep. It is not desirable to 
attempt digging when the clay is in a sticky 
condition, otherwise the good effects of the frost 
would be to some extent minimised. After this 
operation, the ground is in condition for crop- 
ping. I have done all that I here recommend 
in this garden, and have found the experiment 
most successful, The clay has not so far 
appeared to prevent clubbing in Brassica,— 
W. E. Jonzs. 


Culture of Campanula pyramidalis. 
—I have read the paragraph in GARDENING of 
31st July on the growing of Campanula pyra- 
midalis, and its being so simple—to grow one 
year to flower the next. Please tell me why 
mine will not flower this year? The seed was 
sown the end of last summer, and the plants put 
out in the border this June, and they are quite 
small now, with no flower-spike. They were 
not transplanted at all, but put straight out 
from the boxes where they were sown. J also 
had two in pots, which I bought as small plants 
last autumn, and they have not shown any 
flower-spike yet at all.—Muss DarBysHIRE. 

*,* You should have transplanted the seed- 
lings in April or early May. Even better 
success would be obtained by getting the plants 
forward enough to put out late in the autumn. 
Yours were undoubtedly starved and stunted 
by being in the seed-pans so long, and may 
perhaps recover for late bloom, but cannot 
possibly do well after such crippling treatment. 
We presume your two pot-plants were not C. 
pyramidalis, but one of the many pretty dwarf 
species used as pot plants and for rockeries. Pot 
on into similar compost as they were growing in 
when purchased. Perhaps you neglected to 
give more root-room from the time of purchase 
as a tiny, recently-rooted plant ? 


Hollyhocks from seed.—Can I grow 
Hollyhocks from seed, and when and where 
is best to sow the seed ?—PENELOPE. 

*,“ Sow the seed in June in sandy soil ina 
cold-frame placed behind a wall so that shade 
will be provided without the trouble of cover- 
ing the frame daily. When the plants are large 
enough to handle transfer them singly into 
34-inch pots in sandy soil, plunging the pots in 
ashes, protecting them from frost, snow, and 
rain by the aid of a cold-frame. In March the 
following year plant out in rich goil, 

A cottage at Bickley.—Seeing an illus- 
tration of a cottage garden in your very interest- 
ing paper for Aug. 7th, reminds me of one at 
Bickley, which is well worth notice. It is a 
small place, but the creepers and vases, etc., 
have been quite a picture, and much admired, 
particularly a well-kept Holly-hedge, which I 
have never seen equalled. The garden took 
first prize last year at our local flower show. It 
is past its beauty now, but when I saw it a 
month ago it was a mass of bloom. The 
cottage is near Bickley-station, L.C. and D. 
Railway.—Joun ATKINS. 

A Double Nasturtium.—I send you flowers of a 
Double Nasturtium that I have grown for two years. I 
have shown it to some of my friends, and they all say they 
never saw anything like it before. Could I make anything 
of it as a new thing, and where should I send it to? It is 


free in blooming, and is one of the climbing Nasturtiums, 
Should be glad to know what you think of it ?—G. A. 

*,* Avery pretty flower. Sand it, if possible, to one of 
the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society, Drill 
Hall, James’ street, Westminster, held on the second and 
last Tuesdays in the month. 


growth. When the Vines are thoroughly ripe 
the roots will die. If the border is high 
remove 6 inches of the soil, This would allow 
more warmth from the sun to get to the roots. 
Do not dig manure into the border, but lay some 
half rotted stable dung on the surface in 
November, say 4 inches thick, allowing it to 
remain until the end of March, when the greater 
part can be raked off, allowing the rest to decay 
and gradually mix with the soil. Sufficient heat 
to keep out the frost in winter is all that is 
necessary ; indeed, a little will not harm the 
Vines. It would take at least six years before 
you would get a full crop of Grapes from newly- 
planted Vines. Do not crop the Vine border 
with anything ; leave it entirely for the Vines, 
except you might plant a row of dwarf flowers 
at the edge, or a row of Lettuce, but deep 
rooting subjects are injurious. 


























THE PEACH-LEAVED BELLFLOWER. 


THE Peach-leaved Bellflower is a very beautiful 
species, and may be used with considerable 
effect both on the rock garden and the mixed 
border. It, if we except the trailing species, is 
by far the most elegant and charming of the Bell- 
flowers at present in cultivation. From early 
summer until late autumn it keeps up a succes- 














The Peach-leaved Bellflower (Campanula _persicifolia). 


sion of bloom, the wiry stems being often bent 
to the ground with a wealth of pretty cup- 
shaped flowers of various shades of purple, blue 
and white. Confined as it is to Northern and 
Central Europe, chiefly on calcareous soils, there 
is no difficulty about its hardiness in this country 
—indeed, it is even said to be naturalised in some 
parts of England. Excluding Canterbury Bells 
and C. pyramidalis, C. persicifolia is the only 
species in which any improvement hss been 
effected. C maxima, of which there are purple, 
blue, and white-flowered forms, isa giant among 
Bellflowers. Thevariety called coronataalscholds 
a conspicuous place in this genus. It grows from 
24 feet to 3 feet in height, producing on its 
slender wiry stems numerous curious double 
flowers, and making very effective masses when 
the plants are grouped. The woodcut repre- 
sents the common white form widely distributed 
in gardens. It is much appreciated on account 
of its pure white blossoms, so useful and 
effective in table and other decorations. O. 
persicifolia and its varieties may be grown with 
the greatest ease in ordinary garden soil. All 
the Campanulas may be readily increased by 
division or seeds. 

C. p. alba grandiflora is one of the most beauti- 
ful white-flowered Campanulas we possess—free, 
graceful, and very vigorous. All the forms of 
C. persicifolia may be grown in pote for the 
greenhouse, 
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Oonservatory. 

Tuberoses which have been grown cool will make 
charming groups now mixed with Ferns. For flowering 
at this season the bulbs are potted in 6-inch pots, three 
bulbs in a pot, and may be started in a cold pit, to be 
moved to the conservatory when the flowering spikes run 
up. Give liquid-manure to increase the size of the blos- 
soms. After fiowering the bulbs are thrown out. Good, 
sound bulbs are very cheap, especially when bought by 
the thousand. Lilium lancifolium (white and red) are use- 
ful now, and strong bushes of Hydrangea paniculita 
grandiflora, which have been grown cool, are very effec- 
tive. To make good specimens they should be pruned 
hard back. The early-struck plants of Hydrangea japonica 
and the white variety Dr. Hogg should now be in 5-inch 
pots and outside ripening growth. Dr. Hogg is not quite 
so free a grower as the type, but when well grown it makes 
a fine specimen, and the flowers are useful for wreath- 
making, as they may be cut up, if the trusses are large, and 
mounted on wire. Hydrangeas in 5-inch pots, carrying 
one large truss of bloom, are very useful; but for the con- 
| Servatory larger plants which have been cut back are more 
effective. Everybody witha conservatory to keep gay in 
summer should grow all of these Hydrangeas. Paniculata 
grandiflora is hardy nearly everywhere, but the others are 
not quite hardy, though they form huge bushes in the 
West of Eaogland, and flower profusely. Zonal Pelar- 
| goniums which have become leggy may now be cut down 
and the cuttings putin. Where the old plants break shake 
them out and repot in good loam and a little leaf-mould 
and sand. To obtain Heliotrope flowers in winter the 
plants, if in pots, must be pinched during summer to en 
courage a bushy habit ; but if the Heliotropes are planted 
in the conservatory border, as they frequently are, prune 
back freely now to induce autumn growth to come away 
that will flower freely in autumn and winter if there is 
| warmth enough. There will not be many flowers in winter 
| unless a night temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs can be 

maintained. Abutilons treated in the same way will flower 
freely in winter. 


Ferns under Glass. 

This is a good time to sow Fern-spores. Those who grow 
a collection of eras will find plenty of ripe spores on the 
| backs of the fronds, and these can be gathered, and sown 
‘at once in pans of good loam or peat, made very firm. 
Set the pans of spores in a shady coraer and cover with 
)glass. Keep the soil ia an equable condition as regards 
moisture. If the soil is allowed to become dry after germi: 
nation begins the little plants will die. The best way to 
| water will be to dip the pans nearly up to the rim in a pail 
or tank, and keep them there till all the soil is moistened. 
|Any young Ferns which require more pot room should 
have it at once. In small houses the difficulty usually is 
to keep the plants in small enough pots. [fall the plants 
Were grown into specimens afewer number would have to be 
'grown. Filmy Ferns, Todeas, and others are interesting, 
but are not so generally useful as others, as they cannot 
be made available for furnishing the rooms. A frame can 
be arranged in a shady corner tor them; it may even be 
excavated a couple of feet in the ground. A few Palms 
may be grown with the Ferns. But the same difficulty 
occurs with Palms as with Feros: the plants are continu- 
ally getting too large, especially if such rapid, coarse 
| growers as Seaforthias and Latanias are kept. Kentias in 
variety are the best Palms for an amateur to grow. They 
are comparatively slow in growth, and will stand the dry 
atmosphere of the room better than most. Any which 
require larger pots should have it now. Weak stimulants 

may be given to those plants which are not repotted. 


| Strawberries for Forcing. 

_ All plants intended for early forcing will now be in the 
fraiting-pots, which should not be less than 6 iaches in 
diameter. Pot very firmly and keep the crowns above the 
soil, Oaly one crown should be left on each plant. Stand 
on coal-ash beds, or on an impervious bottom, allowing 
each plant room enough to develop its foliage. Keep the 
plants free from runners and give water when necessary. 
A little frost will not hurt them, but sharp frost wiil break 
the pots; therefore the pots should be plunged, before 
Worse weather sets in, in cold-frames, from whence they 
can be taken in batches as required to the forcing-house. 








Vineries, 

Early Grapes which have been hanging some time may 
be cut and bottled if there is a Grape-room. They will 
keep fresher and retain their black colour longer in a dark 
foom Assoon as the Grapes are cut the surplus wood can 
be taken out, and full ventilation given; but the inside 
borders must not be permitted to get dust dry. Late 
Vines, where the Grapes are colouring, must not be per- 
titted to develop too much lateral growth. A little 
during the colouring is very well, but too much will dis- 
dfganise root action and rob the Grapes, 





Window Gardening, 

Now is the time to take cuttings of ‘‘ Geraniums,’’ 
fuchsias, and other plants, and hard-wooded plants will 
jtrike now if at a'l. A cold-frame ina shady situation is 
whe place to strike Heaths and New Holland plants gener. 
wily. They require early attention in wiping bell-glasses, 
te. Give liquid-manure to window-boxes. Cactus and 
lucculent plants generally are best outside ripening now. 


Outdoor Garden, 


Some of the early sown annuals are past their best, and 
lad better be removed, and the places may be filled with 
Vallflowers, Canterbury Bells, or clumps of Daffodils may 
ye planted. This is the best season to plant Lilium 
fandidum. If the soil is heavy, work in some gritty 
Raterial, mixed charred refuse, or decayed vegetable 
fatter. But where these Lilies are established and doing 
Vell do not move them if it can be avoided. Wherever 
#lies or any other bulbs are planted mark the site in some 
Vay, so that there will be no disturbance again. I prefer 
} stout wood label, with the name or a number clearly 
yritten on the upper end. Small labels are continually 





* In cold or northern districts the op: 
Ounder ‘Garden Work” 
t Jortnigh 
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being lost. Oontinue to take cuttings of all kinds of 
decorative plants. Sandy loam, slightly enriched with 
leaf-mould, is the best compost for striking most kinds of 
cuttings now. A little sand on the surface will check any 
tendency to damp should the weather change to rain or 
fog. Early budded Roses may require the ties to be 
loosened if the bark is swelling rapidly, Gather choice 
flower seeds before they are scattered, and place in 
saucers to ripen in a cool, airy room. 


Fruit Garden- 


Late Grapes are, or should be, colouring now. If not 
ripened by the end of September the quality will not be so 
good, and they will not keep so well. Tney ripen best 
whea not hurried and freely ventilated during day, and 
enough night air left on to maintain a free circulation. 
Moisture should not be withheld till the berries are pretty 
well finished. If the Grapes are expected to keep long, 
mulch the borders inside with long litter to check evapora- 
tion and keep down dust. Young pot-Vines intended for 
forcing next year will now have finished growth, and wood 
getting brown. When the wood is thoroughly firm, take 
outside and nail to wall in a sunny position. The warmth 
of the wall will complete the ripening of the wood. Da 
not let the roots suffer for want of water. The summer 
pruning will now for the most part be finished. The 
weather has been too dry for much growth to be made. 
Where the Pears have not been thinned or the trees 
watered the fruit will be small. There are heavy crops 
of Pears about, but Plums and Apples are, with a few 
exceptions, thin. Young trees of Victoria, Rivers’ 
Prolific, and Monarch Plums are in some gardens doing 
well, showing the wisdom of working on young trees, in 
Plums especially. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Weeds, if permitted to remain for only a short time, will 
run to seed. Keep the hoe going for the double purpose 
of killing weeds when small and keeping a loose surface 
among the plants. Deeper culture, more manure, anda 
loose surface would solve all difficulties in a dry time. 
Salt is a good thing to use on porous soils. May be used 
any tims both in winter and summer in small quantities 
I have sown it among the crops in spring during a spell of 
bright weather. It melts gradually and sinks into the 
ground. In wet weather it is, toa large extent, carried 
away to the drains. The season for sowing and planting 
is fast ebbing away. Oauliflowers, Onions, Spinach, 
Turnips, Lettuce, Eudive, Radishes, can be sown. Finish 
planting Wioter Greens. Anything planted now will not 
attain full size, but they will come in useful. Use 
Bordeaux-mixture on late Potatoes if there is any reason to 
expect the disease ; but this is of more value asa preven- 
tive than a cure. Potatoes which have ripened suffi- 
ciently to keep will be batter up before the autumn rains 
setin. Out herbs for drying, including Parsley. It is no 
use sowing Peas with the view of getting a crop, but if 
there are surplus seeds they may be sown in bedsto supply 
green tops for flavouring soups, etc. If it is necessary to 
Keep up a succession of French Beans, sow in pots where 
warmth can be given later on. Thin the growth of 
Tomatoes outside and stop all leaders, Fruit set now 
will be useful only for pickling. E. Hoppay, 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free 0 charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thew guidance. Ali communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprtor of 
GARDENING, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHRE. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition te any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tssue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agaunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist. 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ig gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENDAG 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them, 





























































1377-—Flowers by the sea.—Will anyone recom- 
mend hardy flowers which could be sown now for next 
year for small garden on the cliff, east coast? The soil is 
sandy. Flowers grow very well. We have small Perennial 
Sunflowers and Pinks and Japanese Roses, all of which do 
well. We want especially flowers which would bloom in 
August and September.—A. M. K. F., Lowestoft. 


13783—Wasps in 189'7.—It would be interesting to 
know the general experience of this summer as to Wasps. 
In June we took two very small nests, both under cover— 
One in a heap of loam in a barn, the other in a Melon- 
frame. Since then we have not seen a single wasp. Have 
the queens and nests been destroyed by the May frost and 
the deluge of the storm which wrecked Essex ?—A, G, 
CAMPBELL, Bracknell. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give urther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

1379—Vegetables for exhibition (Fxhibitor).— 
Potatoes, Onions, Carrots, Cauliflowers, Peas, Runner 
Beans, Tomatoes, and Vegetable Marrows. If all of these 


are not available, add good close and green Cabbage, 
Celery, Beet or Leeks. 


1380—Begonia-leav 





THH OCOOMING WEEK’S WORK, 


ee 


Hxtracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 23rd.—Earthed up more Celery. Planted out 
Lettuce and Endive. Tied up to blanch early plants of 
both. Sowed Bath Cos Lettuce and Green Curled Endive. 
Pulled up exhausted Cucumbers in house. Cleared out 
everything. Oleaned paint and whitewashed walls. We 
generally burn some sulphur in the house during the 
cleaning operations, so as to start again as free from 
insect pests and mildew as possible. Put in cuttings of 
Hollyhocks in frame. Sowed spores of Ferns in propaga- 
ting-case. 

August 24th.—Finished 


es unsatisfactory (2. LF. 
Todhunter).—Evidently scorched by the sun. We can 
trace no disease. The leaves look as if water had got on 
them, then the sun came out strongly and scorched them. 
A light shade is always necessary in Begonia culture. 


1381—Unsatistactory Tomatoes (H. Richard: 
son).—Your Tomatoes are not diseased at present. It is 
simply the result of scalding from sun-heat. Probably you 
have syringed too late in the day, or neglected to give air 
sufficiently early and free during a rather foggy morning. 

1382—Jacobinia (P. A. Ovens).—Yes, your plant is a 
Jacobinia, sometimes called Justicia. You can root 
cuttings of young growth under a handglass in spring by 
using a light and sandy compost, and a temperature of 
60 degs. to 70 degs, It will not root in aa ordinary green- 
house at this time of year. 


1383—Winter Cherry flowers falling (Wiits). 
—There does not appear to be anything the matter with 
the flower of Solanum you send, and we can only suggest 
that you do not water in sufficient quantity at an applica- 
tion. These are thirsty subjects, and soon fail if dry at the 
root, whereas the “Geranium” will thrive with very 
little water. 


1384—Lily of the Valley not flowering (J 
Dallimer).—Lift and transplant the best crowns to a fresh 
piece of ground. They have exhausted their present soil. 
In some cases Lilies of the Valley do well for scores of years, 
but this is where the goil is moist and deep. Perhaps yours 
are near a hungry-feeding hedge, or beneath trees, and the 
roots have encroached. 


1385—Asparagus “Fern” (A Constant French 
Reader ).—The specimen appears to us to be a very young 
seedling of the common garden Asparagus, and not the 
graceful African species so often designated a Fern. Pot 
on one or two of the best and see how they develop. 
Use an ordinary compost, and stand outside for a few 
weeks. The tiny specimens were much shrivelled. 


1386—Forget-me-nots and Tufted Pansies 
(Riversdale).—These would be more suitable beneath 
standard Roses than dwarfs, which generally break so 
close to the ground as to spoil all effect. Sow the Forget- 
me-not at orce; it should have been done a Ji'tle earlier. 
Prick off fron: boxes into a prepared border, :ni plant out 
as early in the year as you can if not sufficiently forward 
for late autumn planting. 

1387—Piants for vinery (First Start).—It your 
Vines are growing, there are very few subjects that will 
thrive beneath them at this stage. Should the wall be Iree 
and receiving a fair amount of light, you could scarcely do 
better than grow such climbing Roses as William Allan 
Richardson and Mme. Alfred Carriére. The Blue African 
Lily (Agapanthus) would grow fairly well, and later on you 
could have Deutzia gracilis, Azaleas of the Ghent and 
Mollis section, with Christmas Roses and “ Geraniums,” 
while in early spring there are a vast number of plants 
suitable; but while the Vines are in full growth you 
cannot have plants below. 


potting Strawberries for forcing. 
Sir Charles Napier is grown largely for late forcing and 
does well with us. British Queen is also grown and Sir 
W. Paxton. Gathered vegetables of various kinds, including 
Oauliflowers, French Beans, Capsicums, Gherkins, etc , for 
pickling. Sowed more Onions and Spinach for standing 
the winter. Sowed Red Stone Turaip after Potatoes, first 
giving the land a dressing of superphosphate and hoeing it 
in, 

August 25th.—Made a last. sowing of Cauliflowers. Put 
in more cuttings of various kinds of bedding ‘* Geraniums.” 
Looked over Dahlias to thin growth and buds. The atten. 
tion now given to Chrysanthemums takes up much time, 
The buds of the Japanese varieties have for the most part 
been selected. Incurves are just coming on, and buds will 
be taken through the first half of September. The plants 
have been top-dressed, and are receiving occasional doses 
of liquid-manure. 

August 26th.—Potted Freesiasand Roman Hyacinths for 
early blooming. Potted a lot of Lilium candidum tor 
blooming under glass, I always think it isa pity to force 
this beautiful Lily, as the flowers are fiae outside, but 
they are good for cutting, and we want to prolong the 
season. Topdressed Cucumbers in frames, as we want to 
carry these on as long as possible. Sowed more Mignon- 
ette in pots for winter blooming, 5-inch and 6 inch pots 
being used. Repotted and cut down Pelargoniums., 
Layered more Carnations. 

August 27th.—Pat in a lo 
Evergreen shrubs in frames i 
have success with cuttings pl 
in cool border, kept moist 
blooming inthe beds. Put in cuttings of Pansiesin frames 
inshade. Pricked off seedling hardy plants of various 
kinds, and put in cuttings of choice Antirrhinums and 
Pentstemons These also have been put under glass and 
er. 

August 25th. — Shifted Bouvardias, Fibrous-rooted 
Begonias, and other winter-blooming ¢lants into blooming 

Will be kept fairly close under glass till roots are 
a house where fire-heat 
uphorbias are still in pots. 
g pots, but a few late plants 
shall not want all the plants in 
Sowed Lockie’s Perfection Cucun- 
p young plants in stock through the 
8. 


t of cuttings of choice hardy 
n shady position. We always 
anted now, covered with glass 
Sowed annuals for spring 


We always kee 
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1388—“ Duett” tree-leaves shrivelling (S. 
Tuckey).—We presume you mean & Deutzia gracilis (a 
pretty white flower); if so, it would probably be ripening 
off now after being forced. It would not be of any use 
to apply manures while not in growth. Remove it to the 
greenhouse end of September, do not prune, and stand it 
under the bench until flower-buds show. Frequent 
syringing is a great help. 

1389—Carnations (A. Dougiand).— We cannot 
undertake to name varieties of florist flowers, such as 
Carnations, Pyrethrums, etc. Yours is probably an un- 
named seedling, and, but for its perfume, is almost use- 
less. As long as the clumps flower and grow so well 
without deterioration of size we should leave them alone. 
If you want to increase, lose no time in following the 
hints given and illustrated in our issue for July 24th, 


1390—Diseased Grapes (B. Horner).—The Vines are 
suffering from a bad attack of mildew, caused by mis- 
management somehow, most likely by the admission of too 
much air at times causing a direct draught, and by a too 
low night temperature, coupled with too much atmos- 
pheric moisture. Keep the house warmer, and sprinkle 
sulphur over the affected parts, cutting off and burning 
the useless bunches of a similar character to that sent. 

1391—Yarrow, ete., on lawns (L. C.)—Your 
lawn must be very wet to grow this little weed so strongly 
during a very dry season. There is nothing you can 
kill it with and not be doing harm to the Grass. We 
would advise you to pull out as much as possible, when by 
perseverance you will reduce it to afew clumps. Would 
it not be cheaper and better in the end to re-make and 
well drain your lawn, thoroughly cleansing the ground and 
sowing good lawn Grass? So many use an inferior turfand 
start badly. 

1392 —-Sword-plant (Tam).—Yours ig an Iris. There 
are so many beautiful hardy kinds in cottage gardens that 
we Cannot possibly name yours from a leaf sent. They are 
easily increased by division, either of the fleshy rhizomes 
or bulbous offsets. This is the best plan, and where you 
see One you admire why not try and arrange for a piece late 
next autumn or early in spring, directly new growth com- 
mences. Seeds may be obtained, but much your best 
plan would be to procure young plants from a nurseryman 
or some friend. 


1393—Weed on lawn (West Point).—Yours is not 
** Oarnation grass.” That is a term used for the foliage of 
Carnations. Your weed is one of the several trailing 
Grasses called by severallocal names. It grows mostly 
upon wet and somewhat poor soils, and is generally spoken 
of as Water Grass. We fear there is noremedy better than 
perseverance with raking and uprooting the chief patches 
by hand. Mend your lawn well with wood-ashes, and sow 
a little White Dutch Olover over the patches as soon as we 
get rains. 


13941—U nsatisfactory lawns (H. C. W.).—It has 
been a very trying season for newly-made lawns. We 
would advise you to mix up some light and rather rich 
compost, dress the lawn with this at once, and sow some 
more lawn Grass-seed end of September, as nearly as 
possible after a shower, Adda couple of ounces af White 
Dutch Clover to a pound of Grass-seed ; mix this with some 
soil separately and sow, or it will not be possible to apply 
evenly, the two seeds being so distinct. Wood-ashes are 
an excellent dressing for lawns, but not household ashes. 


1395-Moving evergreens (Bunny).—So much 
depends upon the condition of the plants and character of 
the season. It is much too drying and hot to move the 
Laurustinus now, and unless we get showers, will be too 
dry in September or October. No set date can be given 
for evergreens. Some move better when dormant, and 
others—the Holly, for example—can be moved safest when 
upon the poiat of new growth in April or May. Arau- 
carias, Rhododendrons, and a few more can scarcely be 
moved at the wrong time so long as they are properly 
watered. 


139s—-Humea elegans diseased (Constant Sub- 
seriber ).—Humea elegans is by no means an easy plant to 
grow in the open ground. You do not say how you have 
treated yours as regards water. We think you have kept 
them too wet and in too stiffa soil. They need a well- 
drained compost of loam, leaf-soil, and decayed-manure in 
equal parts, with some coarse sand or broken charcoal. If 
you planted out too early, the cold soil would account for 
their gradual failure. They should not be transferred to 
the open before June, and the early part of this month was 
most trying. 


1397—Strawberries in greenhouse (S. Flet- 
cher ).—Strawberries in pots do not need greenhouse pro- 
tection during the winter. Plunge them in leaves or ashes 
out-of-doors, at the foot of a south wall or hedge for in- 
stance, just to afford some slight protection to the roots 
in addition to the aid obtained by the plunging. Bring 
the pots into the greenhouse as required in March. 
Viscountess Hericart du Thury and Royal Sovereign are 
good varieties to grow. When the fruit is gathered put 
the plants out in rows 2 feet wide. They will succeed for 
three years at least. 


1398—Cucumber-plants unsatisfactory (Mal- 
ton).—Your leaves are much infested with red-spider, a 
minute grey-coloured insect feeding upon the lower side of 
leaves. They are simply smothered with this pest, and 
from the brown spots upon the leaves itis evident your 
plants have been burnt at some time. A dry atmosphere 
conduces to red-spider. Out away the worst leaves and 
keep up a moister air in the frame. A slight shade for a 
time will allow you a freer use of a moist atmosphere. Let 
the foliage become dry each third evening for a fortnight 
and give a slight fumigation. 

1399—Plants for narrow border (H. S.).—A 
selection of rock plants appears to be the most suitable for 
your border afoot wide. The ledge of Elm would to some 
extent assist and lend additional beauty to plants of this 
character. Such plants as the Aubrietia (Purple Rock 
Oress), Alyssum (Madwort), Arabis (Rock Cress), Armeria 
(Thrift), somes of the dwarf forms of Campanula (Bell- 
flower), Centaurea (Centaury), Dianthus (Pinks), Erigeron 
(Flea Bane), Hellebores (Christmas Rose), Iberis (Oandy- 
tuft), Papaver (Poppy), Saxifraga (Rockfoil), Sedum (Stone- 
crop), Veronica (Speedwell), and Pansies. Withthe above 





you should have ample to keep the border bright and 
! This list may be 
supplemented with the large list of spring-flowering 


interesting throughout the year. 


bulbous plants, 


































































an ample supply of weak liquid-manure until the leaf 
shows signs of drying off. 


plants to be sticky, and you must avoid any dust or dirt 
coming into contact with their leaves. You cannot stop 
the foliage from being sticky. 


sand will not do, nor will soot and lime when used in 
conjunction. Burn a little of your stiff soil, and add this 
to decayed vegetable-refuse and a little coarse sand. Mix 
this with some of the atiffer soil, andif you use a little soot 
alone, we think you will succeed. 


pieces of partly ripened growth, those from side shoots and 
not too vigorous in growth are best. Out off just below a 
pair of leaves, trim these off, and insert the cutting in a 
sandy loam, keeping it close for a time and _ partially 
shaded. The cuttings should be about 4 inches long, and 
they may be taken at any time now. 


There is no pest whatever, nor disease upon the fojlage 
sent. It is simply acase of their being too dry at the roots, 
perhaps only upon one occasion. ‘‘ Geraniums” always 
lose a few of their matured leaves in the manner yours 
have done. 
liquid-manures now that the plants are in bloom. 


—You can easily root cuttings now, placing three or more 
ina pot. These can be grown on next spring, and will 
once more supply you with large plants for bedding out 
For methods of propagation see our issues for July 2tth, 
and August 7th. You might also cut back the old stools 
slightly, and pot these up clossly, keeping them rather dry 
and dormant during winter. 


Roses are recently planted they would lift fairly well. Bat 
itis really too early. You will not do much in trying to 
keep a ball of soil upon such roots. Lift carefully and 
plant again at oncs. If very dry, lay themin by the roots 
ona shady border, and thoroughly water, transplanting 
again in November. We would advise this plan with all 
carrying much young growth. You can move the Wall- 
flowers and Stocks with impunity, provided you water 
well before lifting and after planting again. 


Bouvardias are in full bloom now they will scarcely be able 
to give a good crop again by early winter. We would not 
plant them out in your case, but stand outside for a month 
or so after bloom is over, cut back rather closely, shake 
out the old soil and repot, afterwards placing into a moist 
greenhouse temperature, when they should grow and 
bloom early in the spring. The ripened cuttings are of no 
use, but you can propagate pieces of root, as mentioned in 
our issue for March 13th, 1897, where the propagation of 
this beautiful greenhouse flower is illustrated. 


The Cucumber-plants are affected by a disease which takes 
the form of tubercles oa the roots, caused in the first place 
by very minute worms. 
enlarging with age. 
and each cyst contains a number of minute vesicles. In 
these are to be found the small worms. 
causes brown spots to appear on the leaves, and interferes 
with the general health of the plant. Pull the plants up 
and burn them. Ohanging the soil for another batch of 
plants procured from a distance is the only remedy. 


—We are only surprised that your lawn contains a scrap of 
suitable Grass. 
‘* starved,” then, in course of a few months, more or less 
manured no fewer than nineteen times, and several of 
these containing chemicals directly opposite in character. 
We would advise you to take off the surface entirely, dress 
with some good loam, and sow some lawn Grass-seed and 
White Dutch Olover. 
mixture. Do not manure in such an extreme manner ; it 
will need none for some time, and you will find it better 
than trying to mend up patches and destroy such bad 
weeds. 


(P. V. W.).—You donotsay atwhatdatenext year you want 
toexhibit. There is nothing suitable for present sowiag ; 
but in February you might sow Begonias, Gloxinias, and a 
few more. Purchase a few seedlings of Chinese Primula, 
Cineraria, Oalceolarias, and other spring bloomers, grow- 
ing these on according to instructions given in these pages. 
Bulbs might also b2 potted soon, and would come in for an 
early spring and late winter display. 
purchase a few crowns of Begonias, young plants of 
Fuchsias, Fancy or Regal Pelargoniums, etc., and grow 
these on for an early display following the Cinerarias and 


1400—Christmas Rose plants (#. M. A.).—Only 


1401—Petunias (Drifield).—It is the nature of these 


1402—Growing Carnations (De Kaap).—Sea- 


1408—Hydrangea cuttings (Drifield).—Select 


1404—Greenhouse plants diseased (Mina).— 


Water a little more freely, and feed with 


1405 -Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, etc. (Z. M. A.). 


1406—Transplanting Roses (Coonac).—As your 


1407—Treatment of Bouvardias (LZ. M.).—Ifyour 


1408—Cucumber-leaves decaying (7. Hulks).— 


Tne tubercles at first are small, 
Each tubercle contains a small cyst, 


The disease 


1409—Unsatisfactory lawn (4 Lancashire Lad). 


What extreme treatment! First 


Any florist can supply a suitable 


1410—Best flowers for exhibition next year 


Early in the year 


Primulas. 

1411—Asperula, ete. (H. D. Stratton).—The Wood- 
ruff (Asperula) would be too high and vigorous for Scillas, 
but for Lilies, perennials, and beneath standard Roses it 
would do well under the conditions we previously named. 
Saxifraga hypnoides is very pretty. It is green all summer 
aud wioter, and also beara quantities of tiny white 
blossoms. Cannas last a short time individually, but are 
borne in such delightful succession as to keep the spike 
showy fora long time. Pick off decayed flowers at once, 
and avoid the ripening of seeds. Our selections of Roses 
for various localities will be as complete as possible. We 
fully realise the necessity of giving those suited for various 
purposes, positions, and soils. 


1412—Forcing early Rhubarb.—Mrs. New wishes 
to know how early Rhubarb isforced? What isa Rhubarb- 
house? 

*.* Tt can generally be had at any time after Christmas, 
but Rhubarb forces best after the crown has been ex- 
posed to a little frost; this appearing to complete the 
maturation of the crown, after which the new growth 
responds rapidly to any warmth. It is more often forced 
in deep pits or frames than houses, and any contrivance in 
which a heat of 55 degs. to 60 degs. can be attained will be 
ample. Deep chimney pots are much better than the 


usual pots made specially for Seakale and Rhubarb—the 
sticks can grow longer and come on more quickly. It is 
immaterial how the heat is obtained, but that from manure 
and decaying leaves seems the most suitable. They must 


have plenty of water directly growth commences. 


















































on this point? 
sinensis to die off where it is nailed to the wall, in spite of 
every precaution, and to throw out new shoots further 
back.—LOUGHBOROUGH. 
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1413—Sweet Sultan.—Will you kindly tell an old 


subscriber of GARDENING if it is possible to keep Sweet 
Sultans for next year, the seed being sown too late to bloom 
this year ?—Mrs. Brook, 


*.* Far better sow fresh seed early next season. If 


sown at any time in June or early July they should 
flower in the autumn, and yours may bloom yet. 


1414—“ Geraniums” in winter.—Will you kindly 


tell me through GARDENING if a cellar under the dining- 
room is too cold and damp to keep *‘ Geraninum” cuttings 
during the winter, as I have neither a greenhouse or out- 
door frame ?—ANXIOUS BRaINNER. 


*.* If free from frost and not damp—but, of course, we 


cannot say whether such is the case, not having seen it—the 
‘‘Geraniums” should do well. They would also keep well 
in a window. 


1415—Nailing Wistaria.—Can you give any advice 
I find a marked tendency in the Wistaria 


*,* The swaying of long growths often injures the shoot 


near the tie or fastening, and the least injury results in 
decay during the next season. Nailing too tightly, or doing 
the work in a rough manner will not suit this creeper. 
Have the securing bands wider, and place them closer 
together until a strong shoot is secured. 


1416—Edging plants.—I have to make border 


edgings of Thrift, Arabis, and Ivy. Could you tell me the 
best time to propagate these respectively, and which is 
the proper sort of Ivy to use for an edging ?—STANHOPE. 


*,* Propagate Thrift by dibbling in small pieces during 


September, placing them where they are to stand, and the 
pieces about 2 inches to 3 inches apart. 
obtained from seeds sown in March or August, and by 
cuttings rooted under a hand-glass now. 
rooted at any time; start with smal! pieces now, and 
transplant same when making the edging. There are 
several suitable varieties ; the common Irish Ivy is very 
suitable. We would prefer the Mossy Rockfoil (Saxifraga 
hypnoides) to Thrift, which is very impoverishing to the 
sow. This is pretty all though the year, and as easily 
propagated as the Thrift. See GARDENING, July 31, p. 313, 
1897, for article about edgings. Itis freely illustrated. 


Arabis may be 


Ivy may be 


1417—Keeping ‘‘Geraniums,” etc., in winter. 


—How can I save my ‘‘Geraniums” and cuttings through 
winter, being without greenhouse?—A. B. C. 


*.* Many succeed in saving these in the windows of 


living rooms, and by storing in aw light attic where frost 
can be kept out with a lamp. They only need keeping 
rather dry and free from frost. Pot into a sandy soil and 
try this plan. One cannot do much in saving plants with- 
out a greenhouse, but we often see cottagers keeping 
Petunizs, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, etc., year after year 
in their windows. 


1418—Ciubbing in Cabbages, etc.—Nearly all 


the Brussels Sprouts and Cabbagesin my garden have got 
‘*clubbed ” at the roots, and are, therefore, spoilt. I 
believe I have read somewhere that to avoid this trouble 
in future it is necessary to specially treat the ground before 
planting again. Please state in your paper if this is so, and 
also what to do ?—OCLuB 


*,* Clubbing is caused by an insect, and none of the 


Brassica tribe should be planted upon ground so affected 
until it has been well dressed with lime and worked about. 


1419—Removing plants.—I am leaving this house 


at the end of this month, and wish to remove some Rose- 
trees, Carnations, Gladiolus, Dahlias, and some perennials. 
Can I safely do so at this time of year, and how had they 
better be treated? My new garden is in South Devon.— 
M.A. W. 


*,* If the Roses are Hybrid Perpetuals, and fairly ripe, 


they might be lifted and planted at once, taking cwre to well 
water. It will be necessary to have a ball of soil to the 
Carnations, but Dahlias will be in too full growth, unless 
you be satisfied with just keeping the tubers alive for next 
season’s use. It is difficult and almost impossible to lift 
such subjects by August, and would it not be better to make 
some arrangement with your landlord or the incoming 
tenant and procure more for the new house ? 


1420—Myrtles not flowering.—I have two 


Myrtles in large pots in the centre of my garden. They 
grow very well, but I should be very much obliged to you 
to tell me how to treat them to make them flower ?—A 
OConsTANT FRENCH READER. 


*,.* Your plants do not get suficiently ripened. Let 


them be kopt a little drier at the roots during winter, and 
they should flower the following summer, 


1421—Cesspool matter.—The whole of the drainage 


of the house runs into a cesspool, which is regularly 


pumped out. Would the liquid that is pumped up be a good 
liquid-manure for watering Roses, Dahlias, etc., and if so, 
how often should it be used 7—M. F. W. 

*,* You could scxrcely find a better manure for Roses, 
Dahlias, fruit-trees, and other strong-growing subjects ; 
but as to how often to apply that depends entirely upon 
drought, how strong, and in what quantities. A thorough 
soaking of a weak solution once a fortnight would not be 
far wrong ; but you can use it stronger among fruit-trees 
in winter. 


1422—Arum Lily.—Following the advice inyour valu- 
able paper some time ago I put my Arum Lily in the open 
ground in the border. The leaves have not died down, and 
it is growing again. What have I to do withit? Will it 
interfere with the flowering of it? I intend to take it in 
the house in September.—A OonsTANT FRENCH RBADER, 

*.* Lift and pot the Arum now, plunging it again 
directly after potting. Its present growth will not inter- 
fere with bloom, but do not afford a great deal of water 
until September. 


1423-Propagating Perilla.—Would you kindly 
inform me if Perilla can be propagated the same as ‘‘ Gera- 
niums?” Or is it an easier and better plan to sow seed in 
March? It has been used as a background in border, 
*‘ Geraniums ” in front.—PERILLA. 

** These are annuals, and so easily raised from seed 
that any other method is simply waste of time and room. 
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1424—Leafy ‘‘Geraniums.”—What is the reason 
of “‘Geraniums ” having so much leaf and so few flowers ? 
—E. T. 

*,* Toorich a compost and a free root run ; also, if in 

shady position, they will often produce growth at the 
etpense of blossom. 


1425 —Aspidistra.—I have a very large Aspidistra. 
When is the best time to divide it, and what is the best 
soil for it to grow in?—RE. T, 

*,* Divide in May, and give a compost of leaf-soil and 
tur7y-loam, adding a few pieces of sandstone and broken 
chareoal. 


., #—Outting down Pzeontes.—I shall be obliged 
if you will inform me whether Pwonies should be cut down 
in November, or left to die down ?—OALDWELL. 


“«* Leave them to die down naturally; but if too 
unsightly, cut of when about half ripened down. 


_1427—Deutzias.—When is the best time to remove 
Deutzias to the greenhouse for spring flowering ?—A 
CONSTANT FRENCH READER, 


*,* Stand them under the bench and well syringe the 
wood until buds appear. Remove to the house any time 
from December onwards. 


1428—Preparing ground for Potatoes —I wish 
to break up a piece of a Grass field this autumn to grow 
Potatoes in. The field has been sometimes used for hay, 
but has had very little manure put on it, and the Grass is 
poor. The soil is light, dry, and stony, subsoil gravel. 
How should the ground be treated this autumn to prepare 
it for Potatoes being planted in the spring ?—M. R. 

*,* Simply dig it over as deeply as you can without 
trenching, being careful to well bury the top sod of Grass. 
This wili decay, and if you add a little manure when plant- 
ing the Potatoes, they will do well enough upon this and 
the root fibres contained in theturf. 


1429—Lilium candidum not flowering well 
second year.—Two years ago I planted several clumps 
of Lilium candidum, which flowered very well the first 
year, but which this year have not made any flower stalks 
at all. In digging up the bulbs, I find them apparently 
quite sound and healthy, but the roots seem in poor coadi- 
tion, though the root “‘ flake” issound and hard. The same 
thing is noticeable with the White Martagon Lilies, which, 
like the candidums, were planted in good loam, and leaf- 
soil, andsand. Oan you tell me the cause of this? Will 
the bulbs flower next year if left alone? Is there any 
remedy ?7—NeEmo. 


*,* The flowers produced upon your bulbs the first year 
were already storedup. You have not succeeded in getting 
them sufficiently ripened to bloom the following season. 
Selected bulbs of Lilies very seldom thrive so well the 
second as during the first season after planting. Your 
compost is 80 suitable that we should leave them another 
year, The outside “ flakes” are always brown. 


1430—National Society of Gardeners.—Oan 
anyone tell me through GARDENING if there is any such 
society or club as the National Society of Gardeners? If 
80, where is its chief office, and where must I apply to for 
p3rticulars ?—G. F. B. ENQuirER. 

*,* We believz there is no such society. Perhaps you 
mean the Royal Horticultural Society (117, Victoria- 
street, London)? Perhaps some of our readers can help 
our correspondent. 


1431—Strawberry for market.—I want to plant 
a bed of Strawberries for market, soil heavy. Pleage will 
you tell me which is the best kind, and how to treat it ?— 
T. P. HOLDERNESS, 

*,* Sir Joseph Paxton is the best market Strawberry. 
Not only is it a free cropper, but the fruit being firm tt 
travels well. Deeply dig and well manure the ground at 
once. Procure strong, well-rooted runners at the end of 
the present month. Plant them in rows 2 Jeet wide, the 
plants 18 inches apart. Do not allow them to bear fruit 
the first year, but induce them to grow strongly by pinch- 
ing off all flower-stems. Mulch the surface 2 inches thick 
with half-decayed farmyard-manure in February. 


1432—Treatment of Black Currant-bushes. 
—On a wall7 feet high, with a north aspect, a number of 
Black Ourrant-bushes were planted. They have now 
grown above the wall, and most of the fruit was at the 
top. I want to get them down to a convenient height and 
into the shade. Please say how they should be pruned 
and at what time, so that fruit may continue ?—JusBinEn. 


*,* Black Currant-trees produce the finest fruit upon 
the young wood, hence the trees giving the best results 
above the wall. Really the best way to treat the trees would 
be to cut them down within 1 foot of the soil, thus in- 
ducing them to throw up vigorous shoots from the base, 
and provide fine fruit for a number of years. If this is 
too drastic a plan, cut a few of the weakest shoots down 
every year, gradually bringing them into bearing con- 
dition. Any timebefore February 1st is a good time to 
prune. 


1433—Lilies after flowering.—Will you please 
inform me what to do with my Lilies that have done 
blooming? They have bloomed in pots.—H, Marruews. 

*,* Youdo not say what Lilies, and so your query is far 
too wide a one for us to answer definitely. As a rule, they 
need keeping rather dry until thoroughly ripened, after 
whieh they are stored in a cool and dry place wntil re- 
potted. 

1434—Narcissi not flowering.—Can you tell me 
why my Narcissi do not flower? The bulbs have been 
in the ground a long time. They are in a good soil, facing 
south, and get a great deal ofsun. The buds form well, 
but shrivel and turn brown, and do not expand. The 
plants seem quite healthy ?7—E. B. 

*,* Lift the bulbs and replant into a less rich soil with 
an eastern aspect. 


1435—Removingshrubs.—“ Novice” wantstoknow 
when is the best time to remove old shrubs—Rhododen- 
dron, Azalea, Andromeda—and form a bed on a lawn, and 
cover the same with turf? 

*,* From end of September to the end of November, 
selecting the most suitable weather—i.e., a showery time 
80 far as possible. It can also be done in February. 


Teck. —— Constant Reader.—1, Kalosanthes 
sometimes called Crassula, It flowers annually about July, 


1436—Wintering young own-root Roses (An 
Enquirer}.—There should be no difficulty in keeping your 
Roses during the period you state. We imagine you keep 
them too dark and coddled during mid-winter, and then 
give full exposure while sharp frosts are still with us. 
Plunge the small pots and keep them a little drier, and do 
not cover with tarpaulin so much. It is also very probable 
that the varieties which fail are those of tender nature. 
Our experience is that young Roses upon their own roots 
are by no means so full of vitality in the infant stage as 
those worked upon a foster root which is naturally in a 
hardier and more established condition. Some of the 
failures, too, may be of cuttings carrying callus, but not 
sufficient root to sustain them when the call for more sap 
arrives in early spring. 

1437—Begonia-leaves, etc., unhealthy (S. 
Fletcher).—It appears to us that you have given your 
plants far too strong a dose of liquid-manure, or else kept 
them very dry at the roots. It is also evident that the 
atmosphere has been excessively hot and parching at some 
time, although it may be for a few minutes only. It can- 
not be from the factory, if the other subjects are unaffected, 
and as they would take stronger manures and are prob- 
ably outdoors, we think the above causes likely to be 
correct. You can water with soap-suds in moderation. 
Household slops and suds are dangerous when one does not 
know of what they consist. So many various chemicals 
are likely to be present, and much harm is often done. 
Yes ; pig-manure is good for a light soil and rank-growing 
subjects ; but it is too powerful for any weak or slow 
growers. 

1438—Peat-Moss-manure.—Having a quantity of 
the above manure not sufficiently rotten for garden use, 
what can I add to it to make itsuitable?7—A. W. 


*,.* Throw the manure into a heap, wetting it to 


encourage it to ferment and evaporate the obnoxious gases 
which makes this manure objectionable. 
ble-refuse and road-scrapings would aid the early use of 
the manure if you cannot wait a couple of weeks For it to 
become properly fit for use. 


Decayed vegeta- 


1439—A second crop of Peas.—I shall feel obliged 


if you will kindly tell me through the medium of GARDENING 


whether it is usual for Peas to give asecond crop? I sowed 
some of McLaren’s Wonderful Marrow Peas on 26th March, 


and had a plentiful supply of sweet, tender Peas the end of 
June and beginning of July, and on the stalks becoming 
yellow and withered, I was about to pull them all up, but 
noticing that some of them were throwing out fresh growths 


with blossom, I let them remain to sea what happened, 
with the result that on 7th August I gathered a large dish 
of delicious Peas from a short row. There was every 
appearance of more blossom and fruit, but my garden 
being very small, I could not afford the space, and had to 
pull them up to make room for autumn sowings.—E. S. G. 
OAMPBELL. 

*," It is unusual for Peas to give a second crop. In 
this case we presume the haulm ripened prematurely, 


owing to drought, and when rain again fell the plants 


started anew. 


1440—Pruning Plums.—What is the best time to 


prune Plum-trees? Mine appear to have been negleeted 
and have borne little or no fruit this year. They are 
infested with a small bluish-green fly. 
their non-bearing ?—T. 

*.* Generally the Plum crop is a thin one this season, 


caused mainly by frost experienced while the trees were in 
jiower. The bluish insect is an aphide ; most likely green- 
Jly._ Syringe the trees vigorously with strong soap-suds, 
washing them the neat day with clean water to remove any 


sediment from the suds, or wash them with the following : 
Two pounds soft soap dissolved, and ‘1 Ib. Tobacco-paper, 
thoroughly soaked, will sufice for 50 gallons tepid water. 
Prune the trees in November. 


1441-Seedling Fachsias.—A short time ago I 


bought some seedling Fuchsias, among them one Lord 


Beaconsfield, a small plant with scarcely any root. I have 
Will you kindly say in next 
number the cause of it blooming sosoon? Also the name of 


cut two blooms from it. 


three or four of the finest Fuchsias in the market ?—J. Ty 
Trefriw. 


*,* Fuchsias when very young often produce flowers, and 


several make a practice of growing them as annuals, the 
uncertainty of what will be produced being an inducement, 


as well as the number that can be raised in a short time 


by this method. We think Abundance, Waiter Long, Mrs. 
Marshall, Duchess of Albany, Dr. Sankey, and Elizabeth 
Marshall six very useful varieties. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruiis 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING ILLUE- 
TRATRD, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Caldwell.—We cannot name 
your Clematis from the portion of leaf sent. It probably 
belongs to OC. indivisa lobata, and in that case your 
position is not warm enough. [If the plant isso bare it will 
be well to cut it down when out of leaf, or plant speci- 
mens of O. montana and O. Flammula instead.—J. B. M. 
—The flower had unfortunately withered. Roses want 
gareful packing to arrive fresh. A. C. Tribble.—Gesnera 
tubiflora. —Saltire.—You should number specimens in 
future. The deep orange with dark centre is a variety of 
Coreopsis or Oalliopsis. The pale primrose-yellow is a 
variety of Phlox Drummondi.——/, C.—Delphinium Lycoc- 
tonum.— QD, H,.—1, Bignonia radicans; 2, Sedum car- 
neum variegatum ; 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 
4, Anthericum graminifolium.— EZ. H.—Apparently a 
Euphorbia (weed), but kindly send in fruit or flower.—— 
HE. Judge.—Epipactis latifolia—J. D. F., Rotherfield,— 
Datura Strarnonium (annual).——JY. Y. Z.—1, Asplenium 
bulbiferum; 2, Phlebodium aureum ; 3, Trachelium 
ceruleum ; 4, Ptéris tremula.—Major.—The name of your 
Begonia is B. semperflorens, which differs considerably 
from B. Worthiana. The latter has larger, reddish droop- 
ing flowers. We donot know the plant you mention, Oan 


you give us the Latin name ?——C. K. Hibberd.—1, Com- 


tesse de Nadaillac ; 2, Mrs. Bosanquet (?); 3, Unrecognised 
and shattered ; 4, Madame Ousin ; 5, Rubens ; 6, Duke of 
coccinea, 


Is this the cause of 


and needs an ordinary greenhouse treatment. Should 
make a8 much growth as possible before midsummer, after 
which a sunny and hot outside border is suitable when the 
plants are plungedin sand. Very little water, a rich com- 
post of turfy loam, leaf-soil, sand, and a very | ttle well- 
decayed manure. Propagate by cuttings now. 2, Francoa 
ramosa, the Maiden’s Wreath flower. Blooms in July and 
August, can be readily increased from seeds sown in 
autumn or early spring, and enjoys a cool bottom in an 
almost unheated greenhouse. We wish others would pack 
so well. T. W. Smith.—Aspidiatra lurida, Sigma.— 
The name of your Rose is Celine Forestier, a Noisette. Do 
not prane it hard, and you will find it very free flowering. 
By no means prune back these or the Gloire de Dijons too 
closely. Your plant wants thoroughly syringing a few 
times.—T'. Clark.—Please send another flower, and give 
us a little idea of the growth of your plant. It is not 
Alexandrine Bruel, which is an almost white seedling from 
Gloire de Dijon. See anote ina recent issue upon summer 
pruning of Roses. 











Catalogue received.—Bulbs, Fruits, and Straw- 
berries.—Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
S.W. 





LAW. 


Compensation to outgoing tenant 
of garden.—Six vears ago the lease of a 
garden of five acres and of a field was trans- 
ferred to me with the consent of the trustees, 
and I paid the outgoing tenant a valuation for 
crops, etc. Should no tenant be coming in at 
tha expiration of my tenancy can I claim com- 
pensation for the whole of my crops from the 
landlord? And if not for the whole, for what 
part can I claim? There are some greenhouses, 
part valuation for the contents of which is 
specified.—ANxIovUs. 

*,.* You say that the lease was transferred to 
you, and if so you hold under the terms and 
conditions of the lease, which it may be pre- 
sumed is for a definite term, at the expiration of 
which the tenancy expires without any notice 
from either side. You say you paid the outgoer 
a valuation on entry; if that valuation was in 
accordance with his lease you will be entitled 
under the lease to the same kind of valuation on 
quitting ; but if you came to a private arrange- 
ment with the outgoer and paid him for matters 
and things in respect of which he could have 
claimed no compensation if he had quitted on 
the expiration of his tenancy, such arrangement 
will not be binding upon the landlord or your 
successor.. As a matter of fact, it is always the 
landlord who is liable to an outgoing tenant for 
the valuation to the latter, and although by 
arrangement between the parties the incomer 
often takes the place of the landlord in this 
respect and pays the valuation money, this does 
not alter the legal position of thelandlord. The 
result of the foregoing considerations is that, 
leaving out of sight the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act, your claim to a valuation 
will be decided by reference to the lease which 
was transferred to you, so far as it is not 
expressly silent upon these points, and if 
it is silent it may be necessary to refer 
to the valuation (if any) paid by your pre- 
decessor when he entered. But the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895, clearly 
applies to your tenancy, and so you may 
claim compensation under it on quitting. You 
may claim for Strawberry plants, and for 
Asparagus and other vegetable crops, and for 
fruit-trees and fruit-bushes planted and perma- 
nently set out, and also for the erection or 
enlargement of buildings for the purpose of the 
trade or business of a market gardener. The 
Act of 1895 confers no right to compensation for 
flowers and shrubs, although planted for sale, 
but it gives you the right to remove all fruit- 
trees and fruit-bushes planted by you but not 
permanently set out. Any claim under the Act 
of 1895 must be made in the same way as under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883—that is to 
say, not less than two calendar months before 
the determination of the tenancy written notice 
of the claim must be given to the landlord, and 
the notice must state, so far as is reasonably 
possible, the amount and particulars of the 
intended claim. There is no necessity to give 
two calendar months’ notice of a claim under the 
lease. If you and your landlord do not come to 
an arrangement in settlement of a claim made 
by you under the Act of 1895, the matter must 
be settled by a reference in manner provided by 
the Act of 1883.—K. C. T. 


Trespassing poultry.—My next-door 
neighbour keeps fowls and ducks, and the ducks 
trespass in my garden and do much harm to 
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my growing crops. ‘The hedge beJongs to me. 
Is it my duty to maintain a fence against my 
neighbour’s fowls and ducks 7—NorTon. 

* * The rule of law is that every person must 
protect his own stock (including fowls and 
ducks) from straying, but there are certain 
exceptions to this rule. Unless your neighbour 
ean prove that you are liable to fence his 
poultry out he must keep them at home, and if 
he fails to do so you may bring an action for 
trespass in the county court and _ recover 
damages from him. It will not be for you to 
prove that you are not liable to fence out his 
poultry—the presumption of law is that you are 
not liable until the contrary is shown to be the 
case, and so to defeat your claim for damages it 
will be necessary for your neighbour to prove 
that you are liable, and if you are private 
occupiers of adjoining houses and gardens it is 
most unlikely that he can prove any liability to 
fence on your part. I should advise you to put 
your fence into fair order before taking any 
legal action.—K. C. T. 


AQUARIA. 


Pond for gold-fish (Mrs. New).—The 
present would be a very good time to clear out 
your gold-fish-pond and make a fresh start. 
You would find results more satisfactory if you 
used Portland cement for the bottom of the 
pond, as you would then find no leakage take 
place. Having carefully removed the fish and 
any choice water-plants, and placed them in 
some temporary receptacle, let off or bail out 
the water, and remove all the mud or sediment. 
The depth of the pond need not be more than 
3 feet in the centre, but the sides should slope 
gradually from the edge. Brickbats or flints 
having been well rammed in over the surface of 
the pond bottom, a good layer of Portland 
cement and sand should be spread over these 
sufficiently thick to render all water-tight. The 
Portland cement will quickly set hard and solid, 
but in order to deprive it of any injurious 
properties the water must be changed several 
times before the fish are introduced, which must 
not be for five or six weeks. After the pond 
has been properly soaked the bottom should be 
covered to the depth of 5 inches or 6 inches with 
well-washed river sand, and in this should be 
planted a few sprays of Anacharis or other 
aquatic plants; when these have made a good 
amount of growth the fish should be returned 
to the pond. It is important to have the edges 
of the pond shallow, as this enables the young 
fry to get beyond the reach of older fish, and so 
avoid being devoured by them. Any intelligent 
labouring man could undertake the cementing 
of your pond. 


BEES. 


Management of sections (Rolin).— 
Yours is by no means an uncommon case, for in 
getting sections filled much depeads upon the 
strength of the population of the hive, the state 
of the weather at the time the Bees have become 
sufficiently strong to store surplus honey, and 
soforth. Again, itis quite possible that swarms 
may have left your hives even without your 
knowledge, and if so the population would be 
suddenly greatly decreased and all chance of 
work being done in supers put an end to. When 
a supered hive throws out a swarm the best 
thing to do to get the sections filled is to remove 
them from the parent hive and place them upon 
the hive containing the swarm after the Bees 
have made good progress in comb-building in 
their new home ; there is no chance of sections 
being filled upon a hive containing a small popu- 
lation, however. The queen-excluder may have 
prevented the Bees working in the supers. 
There is sometimes an objection on the part of 
the working Bees to pass through the perfora- 
tions of the excluder zinc; still, to ensure the 
filling of the sections the first thing necessary is 
to so increase the population of the hive by 
stimulative feeding early in the season that 
stocks may be sufficiently strong to take full 
advantage of the yield while it lasts, for it must 
be remembered that in our climate the honey- 
flow is, as a rule, of but short duration. As 
soon as stores begin to be brought into the hive 
in spring the queen commences depositing eggs 
in the cells, and the object of slow feeding is to 
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stimulate the queen to an increased production 
of eggs while there are yet empty cells in the 
hive to receive them, for as soon as cells 
become filled with stores, either natural 
or as supplied by rapid feeding, the increase 
of population must, of course, cease. Bees 
may be induced to take advantage of the 
super space if all frames not containing brood 
are removed, and the hive contracted by means 
of the division boards ; the Bees thus crowded 
have no option, but are obliged to store their 
honey in the section-boxes. Another important 
matter in order to get work done in the sections 
is to keep them well covered up and warm, as 
Bees will not store honey in a low temperature, 
or if there is a draught section through the} 
section crate, besides which, if the super is not 
well covered a draught is caused to pass through 
the hive, rendering it necessary for an increased 
number of Bees to cluster upon the brood-combs 
in the process of hatching, and a consequent 
decrease in the number of honey-gatherers. 
Probably the reason for the Bees not working in 
the supers after you had removed the excluder 
was that the honey season was then drawing to 
a close. Yes, you could cut out some of the best 
honey-comb now with safety ; but why not take 
the outside combs? These are usually free from 
brood or pollen. If you took two outside combs 
from each hive you would probably secure over 
15 lb. of honey, as a well-filled frame should 
weigh upwards of 5 lb., and you would then 
leave sufficient stores for wintering.—S S. G. 


BIRDS. 


Death of Dove (Diana). —It was im- 
possible to fully examine the bird sent, it being 
in a putrid state when received. It had probably 
died from apoplexy, arising from over-feeding, 
or rather, injudicious feeding. Errors infeeding, 
whether by excess of quantity or excess of 
stimulating constituents, are the cause of the 
death of numberless feathered pets. It would 
be well to vary the diet of your Doves ; Wheat 
alone is not quite the proper food. Supply them 
with white Millet and Canary-seed occasionally 
by way of a change, and take care always to 
supply them with coarse grit sand, for without 
the help of small stones in the gizzard that organ 
cannot perform the function of digestion pro- 
perly, and dyspepsia ensuing lays the foundation 
of many other complaints. A lump of rock-salt 
for the Doves to peck at will also tend to keep 
them in health. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


REDUCING THE STOCK. 


In every poultry-yard where breeding opera- 
tions are carried on, and where it is the rule to 
reserve a certain number of pullets each year 
for stock purposes, there is of necessity stated 
periods for reducing the adult birds, so as to 
keep the numbers at a tolerably uniform level. 
The best date at which this weeding out takes 
place must depend upon circumstances, because 
in some districts a demand for old hens or other 
adult stock may exist at some part of the year, 
and the rates then obtainable would justify the 
owner in selling, although for some weeks to 
come there may be a fairly good promise for 
fresh eggs which, under other conditions, he 
could not afford to lose. As a rule, however, 
the proper time for weeding out is in the 
autumn; then the hens have finished their 
season’s work, and for a long time to come will 
not be ina condition to lay eggs in any quantity. 
It is in connection with this annual clearance 
that so many of our amateur poultry-keepers 
make mistakes which often are the cause of 
an otherwise satisfactory profit being trans- 
ferred into a loss. Hens in the winter cannot 
be profitable unless they are laying, and when 
the whole yard is in this state the absence 
of profit must be most marked. Another mis- 
take is that of selling the wrong birds. The 
older a bird becomes the fewer eggs she is likely 
to lay, and the more prolonged will her annual 
cessation from laying prove to be. Such hens, 
as a rule, moult the latest ; they can, therefore, 
be somewhat easily picked out. Another class 
of hen which should be spared another year’s 
existence is such as may be deformed in any 
way, or ailing, or an unsteady sitter, or an in- 
different layer ; all these are unprofitable speci- 
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mens and can dono good. How to deal with 
these surplus hens will be a puzzle to some. 
The simplest plan is to fasten them in a comfort- 
able coop or house, and fatten them as soon as 
the moulting season is over ; that is, supposing 
they are not killed for home use immediately it is 
discovered that their laying season is at an end. 
It mustnot be supposed that hens of this class are 
past eating. If they are but eighteen months 
old—and this is an age at which most of the 
hens should be cleared off—their flesh is good 
eating, and possesses a firmness not met with in 
a chick of the year. DOoULTING. 


Flowers at Bishop’s Stortford.—The 
annual show of this horticultural society took 
place on August llth, at the Grange, Bishop 
Stortford, by permission of Mr. J. Barker, J.P. 
This show is one of the largest in the eastern 
counties, and the exhibits, numbering 1,200, 
were fully up to the average both in numbers and 
quality. Among the nurserymen who exhibited 
were Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, of Sawbridge- 
worth, who had a choice collection of pot fruit ; 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, of Waltham Cross, 
and Messrs. J. Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, hardy 
herbaceous plants and cut Roses; Messrs. R. 
Wallace and Co., of Colchester, attractive dis- 
play of bulbous flowers; Mr. W. Rumsey, of 
Waltham Cross, a fine lot of cut Roses; and 
Messrs. A. E. McMillen, of Hertford, a stand of 
Sweet Peas. In the competitive classes there 
were some choice exhibits. For group of plants, 
Mr. J. Richardson (gardener to Sir J. Blyth, 
Bart., of Blythwood, Stanstead), took first 
prize; Mr. T. Lodge (gardener to Mrs. Meret, 
Hockeri}l), second; and Mr. B. Calvert (gar- 
dener to Col. Archer-Houblon, Hallingbury- 
place), third. In the classes for Begonias, which 
are always a strong feature of this show, Mr. 
D. Patmore (gardener to Mr. Charles Gold, 
jun.), was first ; Mr. E. Harris (gardener to Mr. 
Alfred Taylor, J.P.), second; and Mr. W. 
Pavitt (gardener to Mr. W. Smith, hon. sec. to 
the society), third. In the fruit classes, the 
Muscat Grapes which took first prize were 
exceptionally fine, as were the collections of 
fruit for which prizes were taken by Mr. B. 
Calvert, Mr. E. Atkins (gardener to Miss 
Pulteney), and Mr. Beech (gardener to Mr, J. 
Barker). The Grapes referred to were grown 
by E. Skelton (gardener to Mr. J. Barker, J. P.). 
The cottagers’ classes were all well filled, and 
the quality of the produce was, considering the 
season, highly satisfactory. There were upwards 
of thirty table decorations in the ladies’ depart- 
ment, and also a number of very attractive 
decorations of other kinds. We are pleased to 
see that such an old society maintains its vigour, 
a result due, in no small measure, to the hon. 
secretary. 


PROPOSED CARNATION SOCIETY. 


It is INTENDED to Form a CARNATION SOCIETY in 
the Neighbourhood of Southampton, under the title of 
‘‘The Southern Counties’ Carnation Society.” Those who 
wish to become members can obtain all particulars on 
application to 





WM. GARTON, Junicr, 
‘* Argyll! House,” 
Woolston, Hants. 


ARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 
large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per owt., any size 
selected. Lot suitable for covers for buildings at 12s. per 
cwt.—From H. J. GASSON, Government Oontractor, Rye. 


(JARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

finest, 112 lb., 178. ; 56 lb., 10s. ; 28 Ib., 58. 6d. ; 14 1b., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
1s. perlb. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. Raffia, 
ls. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, 1s. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &c. Price List on application.— 
WATSON & SCULL. 90 Lower Thames-street, London, E.O. 


T° NURSERY MEN.—To be Let, on Lease, 
60 acres of good staple LAND, suitable for glass, 
adjoining railway sidiogs, 12 miles from London. Rent, £5 
peracre Substantial man might be financed.—Particulars 
of MESSRS. CRAWTER, Estate Agents, Cheshunt. 


W ANTED, GARDENER (single - handed), 

kitchen garden, ose greenhouse, flower borders, lawns ; 
steady, experienced man desired ; state wages and references. 
—MORTON, Hockliffe, Beds. 


WANTED. —A SITUATION as UNDER 

GARDENER, or could manage a small single-handed 
pee. Age 20.—Apply JOHN EAST, Glenleigh, Westham, 
Sussex. 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 15s. 


HE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: Many 
Views of the most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, 
and Plans, with Descriptions and Illustrations of the Best 
Plants, their Culture and Arrangement. 
London; JOHN MURRAY, and of ail Booksellers, 
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PEACHES AND NECTARINES FOR 
AMATEURS. 


AMATEURS, as a rule, have not sufficient accom- 
modation for planting Peaches and Nectarines 
of capricious characters merely for variety’s 
sike, their usually limited glass structures 
forcing upon them the necessity of growing only 
those varieties which have been thoroughly well 


tested and are profitable. The market grower’s 
selection, in fact, is just what the amateur 
wants, which invariably consists of those sorts 
which seldom or never miss a crop, mere size of 
fruit being only a secondary consideration. To 
those who possess only one house, varieties 
which follow each other in the order of ripening 
are important, as, with a judicious selection, a 
supply of fruit for a period of several months 
can be had. For earliest gatherings Amsden 
June may safely be planted, as this is doubtless 
by far the best of all the American Peaches, 
at any rate in the matter of setting and 
freedom from falling during the stoning 
period. The heat given by amateurs to their 
Peach-houses would suit also Alexander and 
Waterloo—two other American varieties—as it 
usually amounts to little more than that pro- 
duced by the sun’s rays, and that is just what 
these require. It is when started very early 
and subjected to a maximum forcing tempera- 
ture that failure is to be apprehended. Where 
room is limited and extra earliness is not 
desired, Hule’s Early may be planted, this 
being a good all-round Peach of early type. 
Mention must be made, however, of the fact 
that it requires artificial fertilisation when 
grown under glass, but when this is given it 
never fails to bear well. Stirling Castle and 
Violette HAtive are both excellent Peaches, 
ripening about the same time. The former 
favours Royal George in most respects, but is 
safer in houses where little or no heat is 
employed, and especially in wet, sunless seasons, 
not being subject to mildew, as Royal George un- 
fortunately is. Where the planter is anxious to 
exhibit, a magnificent Peach of the same season is 
Dagmar. This not by any means new Peach is, 
strange to say, seldom heard of. It has a grand 
constitution, is similar in size to Stirling Castle, 
but under full exposure colours as highly as 
Crimson Galande. That good old Peach Belle- 
garde is unsurpassed for carrying on the sup- 
ply, it being not only of all-round good quality, 
but an unfailing cropper, even under rough- 
and-ready treatment, For later gatherings, 
the Nectarine Peach, also comparatively little 
known, and Sea Eagle, grown now by almost 
everybody, completes a short but very reliable 
list of Peaches for amateur growers. The 
Nectarine Peach is very large and luscious and 
is very free, while Sea Eagle, which belongs 
to the paler-skinned section, is so good that 
it would be hard to name another Peach ripen- 
ing at the same date to equal it. 

Turning to Nectarines, I may perhaps be con- 
sidered old-fashioned for advising the planting 
of Hunt’s Taway, but I know of no other Necta- 
rine which bears such continuous and heavy 








a good deal. It belongs to the yellow-fleshed 
class and is of good flavour. A tree of Karly 
Rivers should also be included, as this new 
Nectarine, in addition to producing large fruit, 
is a very free cropper. Experience, I think, 
has proved that Lord Napier, although fine 


when seen at its best, isnot at all reliable under 


glass, its constitutional defect being shrivelling 
just as the fruit is ripening. I have it both in 
a lean-to and span-roofed house, neither of which 
is forced early, and a portion of the fruit in 
both always shrivels, and that in spite of timely 
roof shading. ‘To follow on, Rivers’ Orange and 


Humboldt must be named; both are of the 


yellow-fleshed section, and where room is limited 
both need not be planted. The former is, perhaps, 
the best bearer. The latter, a seedling from 
Pine-apple, is rather larger and possesses all the 
good qualities of that well-known Nectarine. 
Stanwick Elruge is fine for a cool-house, but is 
very liable when forced to cast its fruit at 
stoning time. Little need be said about it, 
except that it is as good in quality as the 
old Elruge and is a size larger. For later 
supplies Spenser and Newton are both excellent. 
That fine-flavoured but capricious Nectarine 
Victoria should not be planted except where 
high cultivation can be given, as in nine cases 
out of ten it is disappointing. 

Many more good varieties exist, but I do not 
think the above-named can easily be superseded 
where there is only room for a limited number 
of trees. J. 





EARLY APPLES AND PEARS. 


Txose that ripen at this time of the year are 
usually much better flavoured if allowed to hang 
on the trees till required for use. Great care, 
however, will be needed in gathering, as the 
least rough handling will cause them to rot. If 
a basket is used in gathering, this should be 
lined with paper to prevent the twigs from 
bruising the fruit, for quite as much care should 
be exercised with these as is necessary with 
Peaches. To prolong the time Jargonelle is in 
use, if only one tree is grown, a portion of it 
should be shaded from the bright sun previous 
to the fruit commencing to ripen. Beurré 
Giffard is also a good Pear if treated in like 
manner, but soon goes sleepy if gathered 
and ripened in the fruit-room The earliest 
and finest fruit of Williams’ Bon Chrétien on 
south walls will soon be showing signs of 
ripening ; such should be gathered and placed 
in boxes and kept in the dark till required 
for use. Clapp’s Favourite and a few others 
growing against south walls, which ripen at this 
time of the year, are better for being gathered a 
few days before they ripen, as the heat from the 
walls seems to extract their juice and cause them 
to eat woolly. The same may be said of some 
varieties of Apples, while others if gathered too 
soon lose all their flavour. Davonshire Quarren- 
den, Irish Peach, Kerry Pippin, and Lady Sudeley 
are all improved by being allowed to remain on 
the tree till fully ripe, while soft varieties should 
be gathered a few days-before being eaten and 
taken to a cool place, especially if the weather be 
hot. They ought, moreover, to be removed from 
the trees early in the morning while cool, for if 

































the soil is poor many of the early Apples will be 
scalded by the sun. There is quite as much art 
in preserving fruit as there is in growing it; 
therefore during a season like the present when 
it is not over plentiful pins ought to be taken 
to prevent any from being spoilt. Where not 
already done no time should be lost in covering 
the trees with nets, for never have the birds 
been more troublesome than this season, nothing 
coming amiss to them. The blue-headed tits 
commence to pick holes near the stems while 
the fruit is quite hard, and will soon spoil 
sufficient to pay for protectingit. Continue to 
water trees that are carrying crops, there not 
having been anything like sufficient water to go 
down to their roots, It is useless to give 
driblets to the surface; sufficient should be 
afforded to penetrate the soil to a considerable 
depth, as we may still have some dry, hot 
weather to contend with. R. 





FIGS IN A PLANT HOUSE. 


Wovu.p Figs succeed planted underneath the 
staging of a lean-to house, the dimensions of 
which are 15 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 12 feet 
high at the back, with path through the centre 
from end to end and staging back and front? I 
propose covering back wall with Figs, and have 
a miscellaneous collection of greenhouse plants 
on the stages.—A. 


*,* There is no doubt as to the Figs being a 
success if you pay attention to the cultural 
details. Give the plants free exposure, as, if 
overshadowed by other plants, you will fail. In 
the first place, the border for the roots will 
claim attention. This is most important, as the 
Fig, given afree root-run, is gross and barren, 
and in your case the roots will require more 
care, being covered with a stage. My advice 
would be to make a rough pit or bed under the 
staging to hold the plants, say 2 feet to 3 feet 
in width the whole length cf house, and the 
game depth; that would allow of 6 inches of 
brick rubble for drainage, leaving spaces 
in the wall for the water to escape at the 
bottom, as it is advisable to concrete or cement 
the bottom of the bed to prevent the roots going 
down. You may dig out the soil in your house 
at the back to the depth given, concrete, and 
drain. Your plants for a considerable distance 
would get no light, the back stage and plants 
keeping away light and sun. Aga‘n, in such 
a position your plants would get more mois- 
ture at certain seasons, and there would be con- 
tinual growth when the trees should be at rest. 
With a raised border you can throw off the 
drainage from the stage by the simple contri- 
vance of zinc or slate in a sloping position. Of 
course, if you had no plants on back stage you 
could give bettertreatment. By having a raised 
bed you will only have 9 feet of back wall to 
cover—quite enough if you grow your plants well 
and get new wood yearly. Tuenastosoil. Get 
a holding that is rather a heavy yellow loam if 
possible ; mix, say, one quarter of old mortar rub- 
ble with it, and, if obtainable, a portion of burnt 
wood-ashes, and, say, 1 bushel of bone-meal to 
20 bushelsofsoil. Ramthecompost firmly, placing 
a portion of the roughest on the drainage, or, 
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what is hetter, sods of turf turned grass-side 
dowa Firm soil means fibrous roots—an 
essential condition, as they promote sturdy 
growth. Plant any time early in the new year, 
say from January to first week in March ; obtain 
s rong plants—not old ones, but those in 6-inch 
er $-inch pots—with, say, two or more strong 
side shoots to form leaders. Do not overwater 
till the plants are growing freely, and do not 
attempt to fruit the first year. Encourage the 
plants to run up three to five leading shoots ; do 
not stop these at the points, but stop the side or 
foreright shoots. For your purpose Brown 
Turkey is the best variety, and during growth 
syringe the tops twice daily. Scale is the Fig’s 
worst enemy; if it appears, syringe twice a 
week with some insecticide. 


American Blackberries.—The remark- 
ably long and heavily-fruited rods of the 
American Kittatiny Blackberry grown at Clive- 
den recently by the gardener there serve to 
ence more draw attention to these early-fruiting 
Beambles. Although not an American variety, 
yet the Parsley-leaved Rubus laciniatus is best 
known and more widely grown. Even of this 
there is a selection that is reputed to be finer 
than is the ordinary strain, but that may be the 
product of favourable conditions rather than 
actual distinctness. Without doubt where this 
Blackberry is well grown, and carefully 
thinned and trained, it is a wonderful 
cropper, Some years back a great noise 
was made about the variety Wilson Junior, 
and it was largely planted here, but never has 
made any headway. The Kittatiny is less 
known, but ample evidence was furnished 
by the examples of fruiting branches sent 
to London that the latter is not only 
superior to the Wilson Junior as a cropper, but 
also the fruits, which are indeed exceedingly 
nice, have by far the best flavour ; then, too, 
they ripen even earlier than those of the Parsley- 
leaved form, and that variety again precedes the 
ripening of the best of wild Brambles. The 
girdener states that his plants of the Kittatiny 
were grown in deep, holding soil, where in 
winter the ground was sometimes under water ; 
hence it seems but fair to conclude that good, 
deep soil and plenty of moisture are indispens- 
able requirements for these Brambles. Most 
certainly, where it will do well, this Kittatiny is 
well worth cultivation.—A. D. 

Royal George Peach.—It is very 
doubtful whether tor the amateur cultivator of 
wall fruits there is in cultivation any better 
Peach than this variety, whether for indoor 
or outdoor wall culture. A good grower and 
hardy, set‘ing its bloom freely, carrying fruits of 
fairly good size and rounded form, that give the 
richest of colouring and capital flavour, hardly 
any one midseason variety can excel it. A tree 
in an ordinary cool-house will ripen its fruit a 
month before the variety will ripen its fruit 
outside. TI have seen it recently in several cases 
fruiting grandly; nothing, indeed, could be 
better. Those who want just one good Peach 
will do well to think of the good old Royal 
George —A, D. 

Pianting Chasselas Vibert Vine 
(Mrs R.) —We strongly advise you to leave the 
Vine in the pot until March, as it is too late now 
to plant it in the border. There is not time for 
it to become established. Stand the pot on a 
brick or slate at the foot of a wall, supplying it 
regularly with water until the leaves turn 
yellow. In November cover the pot with long 
strawy manure to protect the roots from frost. 
Karly in March dig the border 2 feet deep, 
removing the worst soil. Place 6 inches of 
drainage at the bottom, and cover this with a 
littlestraw. Add tothe best of the natural goil 
some decayed horse-manure, road-scrapings, and 
fresh turf or good garden mould. Karly in 
March turn the plant out of the pot, shake all 
the soil from the roots, and spread them evenly 
out not more than 6 inches deep. Press the soil 
down firmly, choosing a dry day for planting. 
Malch the surface with half-rotted horse-dung, 
~ inches thick, when dry weather comes. If the 
plant is a young one and with but one stem— 
this 3 feet long or more—prune it down in 
January to within 1 foot of the soil. 
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Phlox Sy!Iphide.—This is one of the purest of the 
White Puloxes, the tlowers excellent in form and of good 
substance, the truss large, and the habit vigorous, 


ROSES. 


Rose-tree unsatisfactory.—I should 
be much obliged if you can tell me what is wrong 
with my Rose-trees, pieces of which I send with 
this for yon to see? My garden is only heavy 
clay soil. The Roses in question are standards, 
planted last autumn, and looked strong and well 
till after the first flowering. They were planted 
with stable-manure and some good loam to start 
them, and are placed among shrubs chiefly in 
sunny borders. I shall be much obliged if you 
will tell me what is wrong with the treatment, 
whether I can cure the bushes, and how to 
prevent the evil in other cases? The sorts of 
Roses sent are Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, 
Ulrich Brunner, General Jacqueminot, etc.— 
G. C, 

*,” Your Roses are suffering from the disease 
known as red-rust (Unedo Rosee), for which 
there is no known cure, It is not certain to 
appear next season, no matter what the weather ; 
nor has soil or variety, if we except the true 
Teas and Noisettes, any apparent effect upon 
this autumnal disease. It is equally prevalent 
during a hot or cold or a wet or dry season, 
while what seems exactly the same conditions 
will often find plants exempt. It is supposed 
to be the after stage of Orange-fungus, only 
appearing when the weather has been favourable 
for the further development of Orange-fungus 
spores. 


Roses by drive.—Ihave a piece of ground 
(clayey soil) about 5 yards square adjoining my 
drive I wish to plant with wild Brier Roses 
(fairly sunny position), I want variety of colour 
in the flowers. What sorts would suit best, and 
how many plants required? I want them to 
grow into a thick tangled mass, as when they 
grow wild.—Nin DEsPpERANDUM, 

*,” Read our notes in a recent issue upon 
“ Brier hedges ” It may help you. Youcould 
not possibly have better Briers for your purpose 
than the Penzance Sweet Briers. By planting 
Meg Merrilees, Jeannie Deans, Rose Brad wardine, 
Green Mantle, Flora MclIvor, Anne of 
Gierstein, and Edith Bellenden, you will have 
variety from white to deep scarlet, Lady 
Penzance is another very showy Sweet Brier, 
coppery-salmon and yellow in colour. Plant 
5 feet or 6 feet apart each way; nine plants of 
these will be ample, as they are vigorous 
growers, 


Treatment of Roses.—I have some 
Roses on this house which were planted last 
autumn. They include Gloire de Dijon, Crimson 
Rambler, Reine M. Henriette, Captain Christy, 
and Réve d’Or. They are making immense 
shoots. My old gardener says they should be 
trained in a horizontal position at present, and not 
allowed to go up the wall. Is this right? Some of 
the new growths are so long that they will soon fill 
up the width of wall allotted to each Rose. 
Thank you for your answer about the Pink 
Gloire. Iam waiting for the autumn bloom to 
send you some more.—HELSsTON. 


*.* There is no object in training the shoots 
horizontally at present ; but next spring a more 
or less horizontal direction will induce a larger 
and better display of blossom. Do not prune 
away any of their growth yet, and only very 
little in the spring. 

Pot-Roses.—In the spring I bought and 
potted some Roses—Francisca Kriiger, Gloire 
Ly onnaise, and Mme. Lambard, but being late 
they did not flower well and I put outside to 
ripen growth, The two former are now budded, 
and I have them in unheated house, south 
aspect, to open blooms. What treatment do 
they require ?—AMaTEUR. 

*,” Remove to the open again and induce 
more fresh growth for winter flowering. We 
would scarcely have housed them during summer 
weather, except as a safeguard against wind and 
rain spoiling the blooms, 


Rose Gloire de Margottin (He Pays 
Anyone requiring a brilliant scarlet crimson 
Rose for massing should make a point of obtain- 
ing a good number of this variety. From its 
habit of growth and vivid colour we would 
take it to be a seedling from that old variety 
Gloire des Rosomanes. The flowers are freely 
produced in bunches, and although they indivi- 
dually are rather thin, the general effect when 
these bunches are fully expanded is good. The 


long buds of this Rose are handsome, and most 
useful for buttonholes, As a pillar Rose or 
grown upon a standard, whereitslong, pendulous 
shoots droop gracefully with their showy blos- 
soms, it is an ideal variety, and I can highly 
commend it for garden decoration.—W. FE. 


A very dark Rose.—Gloire des Bruxelles 
is the name of a Rose that at present holds 
premier position as the blackest Rose, The 
colour is a rich, velvety maroon, the outer 
petals flamed with scarlet. The flowers, perhaps, 
are not so fine as those of Abel Carriére or 
Prince Camille de Rohan, but they are certainly 
darker in colour than these two well-known 
varieties. The growth of Gloire des Bruxelles 
is sirong and rather of a trailing character.— 
W. E. 

Rose Margaret Dickson not flowering 
(RH. Creker) —Margaret Dickson is a differently - 
habited Rose to the other you name. The shoots will 
flower well next year, and must not be hard pruned. Ten 
feet is nct an extraordinary length for this Rose to grow. 


We prefer it as a pegged-down dwarf, and are sure you 
will like it next season if treated in that way. 


Mme. Carnot (Tea).—An attractive garden Rose with 
loose petals ofa yellowish-white, clearand beautiful. It is 
a good free grower.—E. 


Mme. Denise de Reversaux (Tea ).—Providing 
this Rose will open well, it will be a fine exhibition variety. 
It is a clear, lemon-white colour, and a3 double as The 
Bride or even more so.—W. 


Mme. Eugene Regal (China).—I should not care 
to e:timate the quantity of plants that have been dis- 
tributed of that well-known Rose Mme. Laurette Messimy, 
but it must be prodigious. The above Roseisa seedling 
from it. The colour is a warmer tint, with a lovely yellow 
shading, very conspicuous from the back of the flower as 
the sun shines upon if. I imagine it will please everyone 
who obtains it.—W. 


Marquise Litta (H T.) —Perhaps th» best Rose of 
its year. It is as free-Howering as Belle Siebrecht, and 
the long-pointed buds are very beautiful. The colour ig 
a lurid vermilion. It will be a grand variety for massing. 
—wW. 

Souv. du President Carnot (Tea).—The best 
description of this Rose would be to term it a refined Souy. 
de Malmaison. The buds at times are similar, but the 
depth of petal of the expanded flowers soon proclaims its 
superiority over the oldfavourite. It is produced in great 
profusion upon stiff stems.—W. 


Sylph (Tea).—I could not recommend anyone a better 
garden Tea Rose than this. Itis grand. ‘The stiff stems 
are covered with the loveliest buds, all produced upon erect 
stems. The colour is something in the way of Souv. d’Elise 
Vardon, but there is a pleasing violet shading not seen in 
the variety mentioned.—W. E. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PROPAGATION OF SUMMER FLOWERS, 


WHERE gardens are naturally dry and facilities 
for watering are very scanty there has been 
very little growth in summer-bedding plants, 
and in many cases cuttings will be scarce. 
Given a fairly good soil, strong plants to start 
with, and one thorough soaking, Pelargoniums 
are close and compact ; there has been no strong 
growth, but, on the other hand, plenty of 
flower. For the last few years I have relied 
mainly for scarlets on Raspail and Turtle’s 
Surprise respectively for medium-sized and 
small beds ; they are nearly as bright as the best 
singles, and there is the additional merit that if 
one wants a big handful of scarlet flowers they 
can always be culled from the beds. Henri 
Jacoby is still the best dark scarlet, Surprise 
the best salmon, and Amaranth and Constance 
the most reliable dark and light pinks. There 
may be a better single Pelargonium than Con- 
stance, but I have yet to find it. Alike for 
bedding or for summer and winter flowering in 
pots it is first-class. Such fine strains of Ver- 
bena and Petunia are now obtainable from 
seed, that one can dispense with the trouble 
of a lot of cutting-pots through the winter, 
unless it be some exceptionally good thing 
it is desirable to perpetuate. The difficulty in 
keeping a stock of silvery Centaureas is also at 
anend. Excellent plants are secured by sowing 
in January. Lobelias I have very nearly dis- 
carded in favour of the different shades of 
Tufted Pansies and Cannell’s Dwarf Ageratum. 
The latter has been a mass of flower for the last 
moath, and will continue in good form till the 
frost nips it. Cuttings will not be easily ob- 
tained, and we shall have to cut over and pot 
up a batch of old plants which, if kept growing 
along gently through the winter, will furnish a 
plentiful supply ia early spring. Cualceolarias 
were a failure with me for several seasons, and 
were accordingly shelved for Mrs Clibran 
Tropeolum, which does remarkably well in our 
light, dry soil. Begonias of the semperflorens 
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| 
type are very fair alike in flower and foliage. | 
They are seen to the best advantage on a carpet | 
of Manglesi ‘‘ Geranium” or Mesembryanthe- | 
mum. The above comprise nearly all the bed- | 
ding plante I find it necessary to grow. Hardy 
plants and enduring March-sown annuals have | 
largely taken the places they formerly occupied 
through the summer months. T. 





WHITE DAFFODILS. 


Wuits flowers have always been reckoned choic® 
and precious, and wherever there exists in apy 
family of strongly-coloured flowers a white 
variety or group it is certain to be esteemed 
beyond its kindred. Daffodils are no excepticn 
to thisrule. Mme. de Graaff, queen of White 
Daffodils, is also queen of all Daffodils. Some 
four Daffodils may be grouped for convenience 
under the term N. moschatus (see illustration), 
but distinguished according to their varying 
shapes, as N. albicans, cernuus, tortuosus, and 
Colleen Bawn. These have long dwelt ia old 
gardens in England, and more abundantly in 
Ireland, where two or three dwarfer sorts are 
also found, The rarest and most shapely of 
these is the little ‘‘ white minor ;” it has been 
diccovered in but one or two Irish girdens, and 
is but a shy flowerer when found. 

It has been suggested that these prized bulbs 
were brought to lreland by refugees from France 
or other parts of the Continent, but it appears 
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is fed by the snow melting every spring, we 
must remember that it enjoys shade, moisture, 
and the company of Grass or other herbage 
rather than a bare and hot and sunny border, 


fully exposed. 





Judging Show, Fancy, and Tafted 
Pansies (2. Jeroise).—The chief points in 
judging Pansies will be found as follows :—Show 
Pansies: Perfectly circular outline, free from 
crinkled edges and unevenness. Tho petals 
should be thick and of bright velvety appear- 
ance. The ground colour (white or yellow) 
should be similar in each of the three lower 
petals, circular, and of equal width between 
blotch and the belt of the three lower petals. 
The margin or belt should be of the same colour 
as the top petals, and of equal breadth through- 
out. Blotch, dense, solid, and circular, free from 
all suffusion into the ground colouroreye. The 
eye should be bright orange or gold, solid, with- 
out running into the blotch, and exactly in the 
centre of the bloom. Size should not be less 
than 15 inches. Selfs should be of the same 
shade throughout, and the denser the blotch the 
better. Yancy Pansies : The particulars as given 
for Show Pansies are applicable to the Fancy 
sorts with this exception : the colours in the top 
petals may run into each other, as they usually 
do. The blotch should be dense and solid, the 
margin of the lower petal should be even and 
clearly defined, and the same applies to the side 





more probable that they survive the sites of the 
eld religious houses, whose inmates 
cherished them for their real or supposed 
medicinal virtues. 

It is curious to note that although 
N. moschatus was known in Continental 
gardens in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century days, when it was 
accurately represented by Dutch and 
Belgian painters, yet it was apparently 
quite lost sight of again until rediscovered 
in the Val de Arrases in the early sum- 
mer of 1884. There is a specimen in the 
Linnean Herbarium named N. moschatus 
(No. 5) from the garden at Upsala, but 
it is not the wild N. moschatus of the 
Pyrenees, and is more probably N. 
cernuus of our present day gardens. 
Agaio, the much larger plant grown in 
Holland and in English gardens as N, 
moschatus of the Dutch is quite a dif- 
ferent thing, and is now more correctly 
known as N., albicans. Haworth knew it 
as ‘‘ the greater Spanish white Daffodil,” 
but it has never been found wild in 
Spain or elsewhere. As a matter of fact, 








petals. Size should be quite 1? inches, and as 











the only really wild white Daffodil 
known is the true N. moschatus, and 

from which it seems not only possible 

but highly probable that all the other 

white variations not known in gardens 

have descended from seed. Like all wild 
seedling Daffodils, N. moschatus varies to a 
limited degree, and from a large collected batch 
of bulbs in flower you can pick some gmall var- 
leties having narrow perianth divisions and very 
narrow andnearly perfectiy cylindrical trumpets, 
while other flowers have broad perianths and 
wider trampets approaching to the garden white 
known as Colleen Bawn. In nearly all cases the 
flowers are distinctly pendent, the trumpet of 
the fower hanging parallel to the scape. The 
flowers are of a pure snowy whiteness, and this 
is intensified by the dark green tubs, the out- 
line of which is convex rather than concave, as 
in most Teumpet Narcissi. It is an exquisite 
plant for moist, half-shaded positions on lawn 
or meadow, where its drooping flowers show up 
well in the Grass, or it does well if its bulbs 
nestle amongst Moss-covered stones in the rock- 
garden, but it rarely grows or looks at its best 
on a bare and open border. In potsit is charm- 
ing as grown in a cold-frame. 

By hybridising this plant and others with N. 
triandrus albus Mr. Engleheart has raised some 
charming seedlings of the Snowdrop section— 
thatis to say, white or pale creamy varieties of 
the N. Johnstoni type. It would be very inter- 
esting if a white Campernelle (N. odorus) could 
be obtained by crossing with the true Jonquil 
(N. Jonguilla). Although the lesser Spanish 
white Daffodil is chaste in colour and dainty in 
form rather than large and showy, it nevertheless 
deserves careful culture and naturalisation in 


|Gaillardia picta is 


Group of White D.f.dil (Nu.cissus moschatus). 


much larger as possible. Tufted Pansies are 
usually exhibited in sprays of six or nine blooms, 
with their own foliage. The blooms should be 
of even size, selfs of clear colour, edged and 
fancy types with evenness of margins and mark- 
ings similar in each flower. Uneven edges or 
blooms, however little damaged by insects, are 
serious blemishes. The setting-up of the sprays 
in a pleasing way also counts with most judges. 
Size, too, is a great point. 

Good cutting annuals.—From a very 
fine collection of annuals in bloom I saw 
|recently I tock the following selection as 
| presenting material of great excellence, such ag 
janyoue might grow, because hardy annuals are 
so easily raised. -'The various members of the 
|Centaurea family, classed as Sweet Sultans, 
_yellow, white, aad lilac, are ail capital ; they 
| grow 2 feet in height and have long stems. The 
blooms, when the ground on which the plants 
are growing is good, are very distinct and fine. 
Then there are the several varieties of annual 
Chrysanthemums, such as tricolor, coronarium, 
segetum, and venustum, all similar in form, 
having large single Duaisy-like flowers in divers 
colours, aud borne on long stems singly. 
good, also the flowers 
yellow and red, and not so unduly large as 
are those of the perennial varieties. Singularly 
pleasing is Cacalia coccinea, flowers Groundsel- 
like, but much larger, and of an intensely rich 
orange-red colour. These are borne on tall 
stems. 








our gardens. Coming as it does from the ‘cool, 
moist valleys of tho Hautes Pyrenees, where it 


Visvaria cardinalis, height 12 inches, flowers 


lq. + c-r . : rm 
like those of Nemophila in shape, but of a roBy- 


Very pretty indeed aud very diverse is , 
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magenta colour; this is a charming annual. A 
very pleasing and almost white Marguerite, but 
not large, is found in flowers of Calendula 
pluvialis, 12 inches in height ; the eyes are deep 
yellow and the pollen cases crimson. Then 
there are numerous varieties of Sweet Scabious, 
both tall and dwarf, although the former is the 
best to cut from. The flowers are borne singly 
on tall stems, and some have colours of great 
beauty. Everybody probably knows Love-in- 
w-mist (Nigella damascena), but, charming as 
is both plant and flower, few seem to grow 
it. The foliage is light and feathery, and 
the flowers, white and green, are capital for 
ordinary decorative uses. Very diverse and fine 


for fixing up in the centres of vases are 
the beautiful spikes of Lupinus hybridus 
atrococcineus. The flowers have nearly white 


tips and maroon standards, being Pea-shaped, 
though only 4inch in depth. They are borne 
on tall spikes, some 9 inches in length ; a noble 
back row plant. So also is the beautiful Rose 
Mallow (Lavatera trimestris rosea) ; this grows 
30 inches in height and carries in rich pro- 
fusion lovely Convolvulus-like flowers of a soft 
rosy-pink ; a glorious annual is this. Rather 
tall, too, are the varieties of Salpiglossis, many 
of the flowers showing rich and unwonted colour- 
ing. Calliopsis coronata and Drummondi are 
excellent for cutting and charming for any 
purpose ; so, too, are thesmallersingleSunflowers, 
especially cucumerifolius and the new Miniature, 
Mignonettes, especially the fine Giant White, 
should always be largely grown to furnish side- 
shoots for cutting. These form but a moderate 
list, to which may be added the Larkspurs, of 
branching habit, and the pretty Clarkias, especi- 
ally the charming double variety elegans rosea ; 
but few as they are out of many, how well do 
they serve to show the wondrous beauty 
furnished by hardy annuals. Only those who 
have worked in or frequented trial gardens of 
annuals realise what a wonderful wealth of 
loveliness this section of garden flowers gives. 
A special garden should be devoted to them in 
all large places, sowing in spring for the summer, 
and raising others of the hardiest nature for 
winter and spring bedding. I have not men- 
tioned Sweet Peas because these are now well 
known, but they need stakes or supports, which 
none mentioned require.—A. D. 


Double Tropzolum (Nasturtium).— 
Seeing in last week’s GARDENING ‘*G. A’s.” 
correspondence about a double Nasturtium, I 
venture to send you a specimen of one grown 
in our garden. The flowers, however, are not 
quite so large as they were at the beginning 
of the season, owing, I suppose, to the dry 
weather. This Nasturtium is quite dwarf and 
compact in habit, and throws up a profusion 
of flowers, which stand well above the foliage, 
so at a little distance the plants appear a mass 
of scarlet. It is very showy, and would, I 
think, make a good edging to a large border, 
as it flowers continuously throughout the 
summer. Is it at all rare?—ExLua ToMLInson. 

*,” A brightly-coloured variety, very double 
and pretty. It is not at all common. 


Lilium speciosum.—Some groups of this 
fine hardy Lily are now commencing to flower 
at Kew. Of this kind alone there are two large 
oblong groups, and, judging by the numerous 
stems, the plants are old-established clumps. 
Moreover, they occupy a position’in the open, 
and, save for a groundwork of White Heath, 
have no protection whatever. It is true the 
plants are not so vigorous as when planted in 
shady places with a fair amount of moisture, 
yet, notwithstanding, they afford a capital idea 
of what anyone may accomplish with such 
things in similar places. Shade is frequently, 
though often quite erroneously, made insepar- 
able with Lilies, but at Kew the heads of bloom 
of a large majority appear in the fallest sun- 
shine, while the base, and, of course, the roots 
also, are shaded with plants of shrubby habit. 
By a happy choice of suitable shrubs one spot 
in any garden may be made, as is noticeable in 
many instances at Kew, doubly interesting. 
The above species has flowers heavily stained 
with rose, and is amongst the most satisfactory 
Lilies for the garden. In positions well suited 
to it the plants often attain 7 feet or S feet 
high. 

Carnation King Arthur.—One of the grandest 
| of all the self scarlet Carnations of the herder eles. i 
this one,-a bold and strikiog flower of a cri 


{ stimvon hue, 
Though large in size the calyx is all one could desire. 
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NOTES ON TOMATOES. 

THERE is doubtless a good deal of truth in the 
remarks on flavour in Tomatoes, on page 328, 
althoigh, at the same time, I cannot agree with 
some of the writer’s statements at all. Some of 
the old-fashioned Tomatoes possessed an excel- 
lent flivour, undeniably, and especially such as 
the old Excelsior (Hathaway’s) and Dedham 
Favourite, while that of Trophy and the huge 
Mikado was not at all bad. But what about 
Hackwood Park, Abundance (Harrison’s), and, 
later on, the really nasty King Humbert, or 
Chiswick Red (probably the worst-flavoured 
Tomato in cultivation), and others? I consider 
the flavour of the true old (rough) Large Red 
also very inferior, independent of its poor colour 
and coarse, rough appearance, though the Im- 
proved Large Red, as grown extensively in 
Worthing and elsewhere, has a very nice sweet 
flavour, and many of the fruits come nearly or 
quite smooth. 

Perfection is by no means a bad-flavoured 
To nato when well grown, and this good quality 
is undoubtedly partaken of to some extent by 
its numerous progeny and synonyms. It is, 
however, perhaps a little deficient in ths pecu- 
liar brisk or sub-acid quality so much relished 
by some. Some of the newest smooth, large- 
fruited kinds, American in particular, are 
sadly deficient in flavour, and Challenger, 
though good in other respects, has no flavour at 
all to speak of ; but a great deal—a very great 
deal—depends upon the way in which the fruit 
is grown. Where the plants are constantly fed 
up with powerful stimulants and chemical man- 
ures, though the growth may be remarkably 
robust and the crop very heavy and handsome, 
the flavour of the fruit is sure to be watery and 
poor. Tomatoes may be ‘‘fed up” to almost 
any point of size and quantity of fruit, but it is 
a very difficult matter to secure quantity and 
quality too. 

Those who like ‘‘ sweet ”-flavoured Tomatoes 
will find the now old Prelude one of the most 
delicious, and Conference, of which the former 
was one of the parents, partakes largely of the 
same desirable characteristic. This last, again, 
being one of the parents of Ifield Gem, accounts 
for the acknowledged and uniform excellence in 
flavour of the latter, and in it we have great 
solidity and the rich, glossy crimson hue so 
much admired combined. If ‘J.’ isa connois- 
seur in Tomatoes, and likes to send me his 
address, I will forward him a few fruits of a 
seedling Tomato with, I think, a still finer 
flavour than any of the foregoing. The flavour of 
Karly Ruby is not bad, but I regard that of 
Chemin Rouge one of its weakest points ; it is a 
good grower and a grand setter and cropper, 
but the flavour is not first-rate to my mind. 
Speaking for myself, give me, asa rule, a well- 
grown smooth Tomato for flavour before all 
the ‘‘rough” kinds that ever were raised or 
grown. 

INDOOR versus ouTDOOR TomaTors.—“ J.” 
says that all will agree that indoor Tomatoes 
are of better quality than those grown outside. 
As a general rule, yes ; but there are exceptions. 
Ta America outdoor Tomatoes are preferred to 
the house-grown article, and much the same 
thing obtains in this district. The local climate 
is very hot and dry, and the plants makea more 
sturdy and vigorous growth out-of-doors than in, 
and set up and crop better with less care and 
labour—as long as the weather remains fine, of 
course. We really only want glass for this 
crop early and late in the season. Last year we 
had heavy crops of as fine fruit as anyone would 
wish to see, or taste, of the Large Red (Im- 
proved), Ruby, Ifield Gem, Chemin Rouge, and 
Early Evesham out-of-doors ; in fact, nearly all 
the ordinary varieties appear to succeed equally 
well. In such weather as we have had lately 
they also thrive better in the open than against 
sunny walls, where the heat is so great that 
many of the blooms drop instead of set- 
ting, unless the plants are 
and heavily watered and syringed overhead. 
It is surprising what a quantity of water and 
liquid-manure the plants require when in full 
bearing in dry, hot weather ; even with a liberal 
mulch of manure over the roots one seems to be 
always watering 

TOMATOES WITHOUT AIR.—To grow Tomatoes 
under glass without abundant ventilation igs 


frequently |, 
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contrary to all the accepted rules, yet it can 
A near neighbour of mine has a 
batch of plants growing in a sunny span- 
roofed structure that are in perfect health and 
are bearing a very heavy crop of fine fruit, yet 
the ventilators are never opened at all and the 
door only occasionally, when watering or other- 
The house is not 
a low one, with rather high glass sides, so that 
the hottest of the air ascends up above the 
plants, which are set out in a wide bed of ordi- 
nary loamy soil along the front of the house. 
On a sunny day the atmosphere inside the house 
is simply stifling, no shade being given; yet, 
strange to say, there is no disease whatever, 
and the plants are pictures of health and 


be done. 


wise attending to the plants. 


vigour. 
‘THE ‘* FLAGGING ’ 
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stanced in some respects. 


all cause it. 


This proves that it can scarcely be a true disease. 
BMG, Be 





CELERY. 


THIS is one of the most useful plants anyone can 
It is at this 


grow, but failures often occur. 











Celery Superb White. 


season that these can be prevented. Of course, 
it is too late to advise on sowing. I referred to 
this much earlier in the year, but I notice 
amateurs are not nearly particular enough io 
studying variety. It is useless to give good 
culture, and then after all one’s labour find the 
Celery poor and flavourless. There are some 
excellent kinds of Celery, but even the best soon 
deteriorates when seeding if there are several 
kinds grown or the seed-stock isa poor one. Our 
large growers pay much attention to seed-stock. 
They do not save from inferior ones. If there 
is poor culture, however, it is useless to expect 
good results, no matter how fine the strain, 
For early use, Early Rose and Superb White 





DISEASE.—I am beginning 
to regard this most troublesome and puzzling 
affection as less of an actual disease than an 
indication that the plants are unhappily circum- 
An unsuitable soil, 
impure water, or an unfavourable position will 
In the nursery of a grower in this 
district the plants invariably contract it when 
planted out, but in pots they succeed capitally. 
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are kinds any amateur may grow with con- 
fidence, and though there are larger kinds 
when earliness is considered, and quality, these 
two are of great merit. For midseason supplies 
Sutton’s Al is a fine Celery, always reliable, 
dwarf, and may be planted closer than coarse 
kinds—this is a gain in small gardens—and it 
rarely runs or bolts. It is good also in heavy 
soils. Although Al is an early variety it is a 
good keeper and remains solid till the spring. 
It is a beautiful pink or light red colour, and of 
splendid flavour. Another very fine Celery is 
Major Clarke’s Solid Red; this is a larger 
Celery, and well adapted for exhibition. It is 
solid, heavy, and good. I use this for mid- 
winter supplies to follow those named above, 
and it has few equals. Those who need a white 
large Celery may grow the Solid Ivory White, 
a very fine variety, not known as much as its 
merits deserve. It is not coarse or pithy, but 
solid, and a splendid keeper. For late use I 
have found Standard Bearer the best I have 
grown. It is a pink variety, not large, but a 
grand keeper. We have had this good till May 
with only ordinary culture, but to keep it late 
there must be a well-hardened leaf, late 
mulching, and abundance of moisture during the 
growing season. 

Some object to the pink or red varieties 
because they are not good for boiling as a 
vegetable. They lose, however, their pink 
colour with keeping, and red kinds are hardier, 
and I think of superior quality. Celery is not 
made use of as a vegetable nearly as much as it 
should be. It is easily digested, and makes a 
splendid winter vegetable. Some may say that 
it is costly. I think not, once the cultivator 
knows how to grow it. It is useless to sow or 
plant too late. The plant must have time to 
make a good growth and get full-sized. 

A few words as to failures. The principal 
cause is want of moisture during the growing 
season. This year in many places, with 
prolonged drought, plants will have made small 
progress unless given ample moisture. Celery 
should never be dry at the roots from the time 
it is planted till fit to lift. Im showery weather 
the plant does not get enough water, as leaves 
throw the moisture from the plants, and often 
ths roots are dust-dry, with the result 
the plants run or bolt, or failing this get thick, 
woody stems. It may be asked how can Celery 
be grown with little trouble to the amateur? 
My advice is plant early, and never allow them 
to get dry. Water overhead in the evening. 
Avoid too early moulding up. When this is 
done too early or in excess growth is checked, 
the centres decay, and many plants are ruined. 
Do not mould up before the leaf-growth is well 
advanced. Moulding is best done piecemeal in 
small quantities. This does not arrest growth, 
and the plants are not injured. Excess of food 
is another evil. It is far better to feed a little 
and often than give strong doses of crude 
manures. I am in favour of irrigation—it is 
excellent—but not pure sewage. One can give 
too much manure at planting. I would advise 
a fair quantity, but prefer to feed liberally when 
growth is vigorous. Fish-manure, a little salt 
in showery weather, soot and liquid-manure, 
with ample supplies of clear water, are the best 
to give, and a thorough clear watering after 
using strong liquid is advantageous. W. 


Alderman Pea.—I am somewhat surprised 
that more attention is not paid to this splendid 
variety by both gardeners and exhibitors. I 
spent 7s. 6d. upon three packets when it first 
came out, and, as an experiment, the results 
justified the outlay, so that I annually include 
it in my sowings. It is a good variety to 
precede Ne Plus Ultra, and comes easily at a 
good time for the exhibitor. With me it has 
proved a vigorous grower, haulm of good colour, 
bears down to the ground, and the pods are 
mostly of good shape and quality. Sharpe’s 
Victor Pea has also during the past two seasons 
given a wonderfully good account of itself, 
especially upon some experimental allotments in 
the neighbourhood. I consider that nothing in 
its class as yet touches it.—R. W. F. 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8uo., price Lis, 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
filustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 
Culture and Arrangement, London: John Murray, and of all 
Booksellers, 
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may be produced by italone. Noble in stature, 


THE FLAME-FLOWERS (KNIPHOFIAS). | its giant stems towering to 8 feet or 9 feet high, 


Tus Flame-flowers (Kniphofias or Tritomas)|and bearing aloft its giant heads of brilliant 
are among the handsomest and most brilliant | flowers, it produces an effect in garden scenery 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


flowers of the early autumn months. 





Not ex-|not obtainable by any other plant. 


Less in 





Kniphofia hybrida Triumph. 


elusively confined to this period, however, for 
tie forms of 

K. ALOIDES, the Tritoma Uvaria of so many 
years, are decidedly more summer-flowering than 
anything else. Indeed, owing to the remark- 
able way in which the varieties succeed each 
other in their flowering, we have much to be 


stature, though decidedly more free-flowering, 
is the typical species, a plant still invaluable, 
because generally much more hardy and 
enduring. Thus it is that we meet in wayside 
gardens bold and handsome clumps of this 
fine old plant that have existed for years with 
little or no care. If a good deal of the hardi- 
ness of this plant could be imparted 
to the majority of recent hybrids 
what an array of these flowers might 





K. aloides grandis. 


thankful for, as, no matter at what season they 


bloom, they are quite alone in the brilliant effect. 


they create in the garden. 
they are unique. Among all the kinds, perhaps 
none can surpass the variety of aloides known 


as grandis (see cut) in the gorgeous effect that | mulch of coal-ashes, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or short! border. 





be seen in the best hardy plant gar- 
dens in a year or two. Many of the 
kinds, however, are sufficiently hardy 
to be brought safely through our 
ordinary winters with a slight protec- 
tion of some kind, and this they fully 
deserve. It may be well in some 
instances, where the varieties are 
somewhat tender, to take this point 
into consideration at planting time, 
and, by associating them with other 
things, provide them at the same time 
with asort of natural shelter. But 
where this cannot be done, the little 
protection needed may easily be sup- 
plied them in almost any position in 
the garden. Deep planting, say 
6 inches or 7 inches, is a great help to 
protection from frost. Even the old 
form so familiar to us all is sadly 
weakened in certain winters when 
growing on heavy soils, not by actual 
frost or snow as much as the changes 
of temperature to which the plants 
are subjected. Very frequently snow 
is a source of danger to Kniphofias— 
we mean wet snow in the crowns of 
the plants—or, again, where severe 
frost sets in immediately succeeding 
a season of heavyrain. Largeclumps 
may ke protected against these evils 
by gathering the leaves together in a 
eort of pyramid and tying them loosely 
to three or four stakes or stout Pea- 
sticks. In doing this the innermost 
leaves must be first taken in the hand 
; and secured, adding now and again 
suflicient dry straw or Bracken to allow of air 
reaching the foliage in the bundle. This and 





In these respects | a tuft of Bracken thrust to the top of the sticks 
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litter about the base will suffice to keep these 
Flame-flowers secure in very hard weather. 
There is one peculiarity in these plants very 
noticeable in old clumps of K. aloides and varie- 
ties, and that is their desire to put fresh growths 
from below ground, a valuable stock often being 
caved from extinction in some collections by 


aS. oS 


BE oF 





Common Flamc-Jower. 


these a’one when a severe winter has killed the 
main crowns to the ground. 

There is one system in vogue when sending 
the strong-growing Kniphofias to this country 
from abroad that cannot be too strongly con- 
demned—viz., sending a stump about a foot 
long and with half-a-dozen root. fibres, the leaves 
having been cut clean off at the height named. 
This treatment is invariably fatal to the plants, 





A Hybrid Flame-flower (Kniphofia Obelisk», 


from inside will prevent the wet lodging in the| and always so to those thus treated in autumn 
centre of the plant. Beyond this, a good heavy|and laid in by the heels or planted in the 


The only possible way to deal with 
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such pieces when received in autumn or winter 
is to place them in as small pots as possible and 
stand in a dry, airy frame, keeping them com- 
paratively dry at the root and not allowing any 
wet down to the heart of the plant. We have 
seen scores, and possibly hundreds, succumb to 
this practice of defoliation. It is quite another 
thing to do it in March or April with returning 
growth, but even then it is neither helpful nor 
desirable, and should always be avoided, particu- 
larly with plants that have been lifted and 
divided. Perhaps the best time in the year for 
transplanting Kuiphofias is the month of March 
or quite early in April, as at this time new 
growth will be apparent above ground, and with 
it activity below also. 

Among the more recent kinds, the following 
stand out very consp‘cuously. In Pfitzeri the 
colour reminds one of that of the scarlet 
trumpet Honeysuckle, the flowers being also 
very long and bright in colour throughout their 
length. Otto Mann is a very free-flowering 
variety, the flowers of a pleasing orange shade, 
the spikes large and freely produced. John 
Benary is very distinct, with fine spikes of 
coral-red flowers. A very pleasing variety is 
Solfaterre, with yellow blossoms that are quite 
distinct. In Victor Lemoine, the possessor 
of very long, dense spikes that rise to 4 feet 
high, the colonr is a tawny orange, with ver- 
milion shade, while Floribunda has massive 
rpikes cf rich crimson, very showy and well 
formed, and, as implied by its distinctive name, 
produced in great numbers also. The new 
variety Tucki has blossoms of a bright yellow. 
It is one of the very earliest’ to bloom, besides 
bearing the reputation which among these 
flowers is of great worth—of being the 
hardiest and most vigorous of all the tribe. 
Should this prove correct, Tucki should be 
freely used by hybridists. K. Nelsoni was 
introduced within the first few years from the 
South African Republic. Max Leichtlin, of 
Baden-Baden, says: ‘‘It isthe most free-flowering 
species [ have ever had under cultivation, It 
is elegant, not too large, flowers very late, and 
the long, narrow spikes strike one by their form 
and bright colouring in shades of scarlet. It 
surpasses K, Macowani, and I am convinced it 
will become a favourite when once seen in 
strong clumps.” K. hybrida Triumph (see cut) is 
one ot Max Leichtlin’s seedlings—‘‘a stately 
plant with luxuriant foliage, the flower-stalks 
reiching a height of 5 feet, and the spikes are 
often 9 inches long, of a bright deep yellow 
colour.” 

K. NOBILIS, a variety of K. aloides or Uvaria, 
is well named. It grows from 6 feet to 8 feet 
in height, bearing a huge head of flowers upon 
its stout stalk. It is very vigorous and quick in 
g2tting established. 
~ K Burewennt is one of the early-flowering 
kinds, the flowers bright red, those of the base 
of the spike yellow. A distinct kind. It com. 
mences to bloom in August, and continues for 
a long time. 

K, CORkALLINA is one of the dwarfs of the 
family, but an exceedingly pretty little species, 
free, and with a spike ot coral-red flowers about 
3 fest in hajght. 

K. CARNOSA is 
bsing of aa 


a charming kind, the flowers 
colour, and appeariag in 
wer-stems growabout | foot 





spiem ber, 
in height. . bible 

K. CAULESCENS is a handsome species for its 
leaves. It hasastem well clothed with large, 
broad, glaucous leaves, but the flowers are of a 
dali greenish shade, not in the least pretty or 
interesting. 


K. Lercurnint is a distinct kind. It has}caulescens can be propagated, as it seldom 
brownish-red tiowers, and the peculiarity of|develops offshoots unless so treated. 


Opening from the apex of the spike down to the 
base, quite in opposition to the other kinds, 
whose flowers expand from base to apex. It 
comes to us from Abyssinia, and is unfortunately 
tender, needing protection even in the south of | 
Kagland. 

K. Macowan 
from | foot to 1} feet high, but its grassy foliage 
and oblong clusters of bright orange-red flowers 
make it very distinct. It is somewhat more 
tender than the common kind, though it 
succeeds well enough in light soil in a sheltered, 
sunvy position. It is very pretty, and produces 
freely its spikes of flywers, whose colour as near 
as possible resembles that of the flesh of an 
Apricot. 


K. Nogrutx is not amongst the brightest of 





thus dealt with it will throw up a large nuinber 
of shoots, which, if allowed to remain until a 


easiest to increase, as it throws out underground 
isa bevutifal plant, and on’y | shoots, which may be taken off at any time. 


—This charming bulbous plant I would strongly 
recommend to those amateurs who have not 
grown it in the greenhouse, and to those 





the family, yet there is considerable value both especially who like to grow things a little out 
in the great vigour and boldness of the plant, as of the ordinary. With its bold leaves and 
also its decided earliness to bloom. The un-| graceful stem, well covered with flowers, it 
expanded flowers are of a reddish hue, whilst |is very charming, easily grown, and free from 
the expanded ones are of a yellow-green tint. | insects. I generally plant three bulbs in 9-inch 
The foliage is vigorous. pots. This year each flower-stem grew to a 
K. Roorert is a brilliant and vigorous kind | height of 6 feet, and had between forty-five and 
with flower-spikes which grow nearly a yard | fifty-five flowers. Grouped in centre of green- 
high. It is at its best during August, and is| house on the floor it looked very effective. — 
closely allied to K. aloides or Uvaria. It A. Cooper, Marston. 
requires some protection during the winter, and | 
is effective when in full bloom, the long flower- 
heads being a mass of bright orange-red flowers. 
K, SARMENTOSA is another valuable kind with BORDERS. 
apparently no set season of blooming, as it 
seems to be almost perpetual flowering. Estab-| Tue illustration shows the charming effect that 
lished tufts are hardly without flower-spikes | may be got. by filling the narrow borders that 
all through the summer and autumn. The sometimes skirt garden walls with hardy plants. 
flowers are red in the upper part and yellow or | In this case Irises are largely used, these being 
yellow tinged with red in the lower. It is as| followed by other flowers in their season, and if 
hardy as any of its family. they stray on to the path the result is more 
K. SaunpeErs! is a noble kind, with a flower- | pleasing still. A hard edge is broken up with 
spike 5 feet in height, the flowering portion the result seen in the illustration. Such a 
being quite a foot long, and the flowers a pale | border as this is too often planted with the 
orange-red, shading to a brighter red. |regulation lines of bedding plants edged with 
Basides the hybrids mentioned above, note some sickly Pelargonium, utterly out of place 
. in this position. We are sick 
of the same Pelargonium and 
" % : te variegated plants repeated in 
gardens and parks throughout 
the land. They are more oppree- 
sive still when used in long 
lines in such a border as that 
shown. The Gesner’s Tulips, 
Daffodils, and many other 
spring bulbs would be effective 
in a border like this if bold 
groups were made of them. 





PLANTING NARROW FLOWER 








Polyanthus. — There 
seems a doubt with some as to 
whether divided old plants are 
likely to be a succees for 
another year, but there is very 
little doubt about it. The 
answer is—‘‘ Most decidedly if 
the operation is carefully per- 
formed.” The finest individual 
flowers are obtained from seed- 
lings, but for a great wealth 
of bloom there is nothing like 
the old stock. Being aware 
that circumstances would 
necessitate the removal of the 
plants from the quarters they 
have occupied for the last four 
years, I went carefully through 
them and marked the best when 
they were in flower. These 
have just been lifted, and as 
the permanent quarters are 
not yet available, they are laid 
on in a north border, and 
having received a good soaking, 
the young growth is well on 
the move. The ground for 
their reception will be thor- 


oughly well done and the old 
should be made of Obelisk, which is robust in, crowns split up into two, three, or four plants, 
growth, very free flowering, the spikes pure|as their size and formation may determine. 
yellow—a rich colour. ted-spider had a grip of the plants quite ear ly 
” Propscatron,—All the kinds are | In the season, and with the inability to water it 
easily propagated by division and seed when increased 80 rapidly that some time before the 
produced in favourable seasons; but the lifting took place the old foliage was 
stemmed or caulescent kinds cannot be so! yellow mass.—HK. 


treated. However, those who wish to a Cactus Dahlia Mayor Haskins. — 
their stock of these need not fear to behead | Those on the look-out for something good in the 
them ; in fact, it is the only way in which K way of Dahlias of this increasingly popular type 

should make a note of the above. Its colour is 
rich crimson and the form perfect. I thought 
| 4n improvement on the variety Gloriosa to be 
| 22 Impossibility. The fault of the latter with 
some is that the flowers come too big. If this 
be a fault, the newer Mayor Haskins should be 
called an improvement, and the colour, too, is 
richer than we find in the older one,—S. 


Crocosmia imperialis.—The charming 








‘ A flower border by fruit wall. From a photograph by Mrs. Hume 
Smitb, Ccbthorne, Oundle. 
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When 


root or two are produced, may be taken off and 
kept in a close frame for a time and then potted 
in a sandy compost. K. sarmentosa is the 


K. Quartiniana develops small shoots at almost 


right-angles with the base of the stem, and if | orange-scarlet flowers of this fine hardy bulbous 
these be tiken off and treated as cuttings they 
may be relied upon to strike freely. 


plant are jast now very attractive, the spikes 
attaining a height of over 3 feet and much 
branched, It may be planted in autumn with 
perfect safety, all that is required being to place 
a little fine dry soil of a sandy texture about the 
bulbs if the soil is inclined’ to be heavy. The 
flowers are among the best at this season for 
arranging in tall vases or branching épergnes. 





Cape Hyacinth (Hyacinthns ecandicans). 
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ORCHIDS. 


—_— 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CITROSMUM. 


Tits beautiful Odontoglossum has always been 
greatly admired when in bloom. It is a very 
old Orchid, having been discovered in the early 
part of the present century, but it was not 
introduced into this country until 1838. For 
many years after its introduction Orchid cultiva- 
tors experienced great difficulty in getting their 
plants to bloom annually. ‘Even up to the 
present time some growers do not obtain such 
sitisfactory results as is desirable. In such 
cases it is always well to try and find out the 
causes of failure. Without doubt 
the principal reason why the 
plants become so refractory, so 
far as their free flowering is con- 
cerned, is because they are very 
often kept too long in a moist- 
growing temperature, and not 
sufficiently matured during their 
long period of rest. At the pre- 
sent time plants of this distinct 
species are now in the middle of 
their growing season, and should 
be suspended well up to the roof 
in a Cattleya or Mexican-house 
temperature where the shading is 
light, and only used for a few 
hours during the bright days of 
summer, and in such a position 
that plenty of fresh air can reach 
them through the ventilators. One 
very important point towards their 
successful cultivation is that the 
plants should be placed where 
a soft current of night air can cir- 
culate freely around them. The 
plants are now growing vigor- 
ously, and require an abundant 
supply of water at the root, but 
it must be given with discretion. 
Kach time a plant becomes dry the 
basket should be immersed in a 
piilful of water, so as to ensure a 
thorough soaking of the compost ; 
but no more should be afforded 
until the whole has become pro- 
perly dry. Each afternoon at 
closing time it is good practice 
to lightly dew the foliage over- 
head with tepid rain-water ; espe- 
c'ally is this needed when the new 
balbs commence to form. Such 
treatment will enable them to 
finish up plump and strong, As 
before mentioned, it is a good plan 
to open the ventilators near them 
when finishing up the last thing 
at night, putting on as much air 
as outside circumstances will per- 
mit. In order to ensure an abun- 
dance of bloom at the proper 
season a great deal depends on 
the treatment the plants receive 
whileatrest. After the new bulbs 
are fully completed the plants 
should be placed in a cool, dry 
atmosphere, where they will be 
exposed to full sunshine, and for a 
few weeks be sparingly watered. 
By that time the bulbs become hard 
and solid and no more water will 
bs needed, no matter how much 
the bulbs shrivel, until the flower- 
spikes are seen pushing out from 
the centre of the young growths. 
Under such severe treatment the 
pseudo-bulbs invariably shrivel a 
great deal, but. they quickly 

plump to their normal condition if, when the 
spikes show, the plants are thoroughly soaked 


with water and placed under proper growing 


Sceatment. Odontoglossum citrosmum, on 
azcount of the pendulous habit of the flower- 
spikes, is best suited to basket culture, and the 
splendid long spikes are seen to the best advan- 
tage when suspended overhead. The best time 
for root disturbance is about a fortnight after 
the flowers fade, but as this species makes but 
comparatively few roots the plants will not need 
rebasketing annually, but if at any time the com- 
post becomes sour it may with care be picked 
out and fresh soil substituted. The ordinary 
Orchid compost—peat and Sphagnum Moss in 
avout equal proportions, mixing it well together 








—is well suited for the plants to root into. This 
lovely Odontoglossum may still be classed as a 
first-rate Orchid, and no collection should be 
without several or more plants, as at the present 
time they are comparatively cheap and easily 
obtainable. NiaSLB. 





Treatment of Orchids (Amateur Reader). 
—Neither (a) or (b) are Orchids. The former is 


a Bromeliaceous plant, and the latter a species 
of Cereus ; but we cannot determine the varie- 
ties without first seeing the flower of each 
species. Both will do well in an ordinary green- 
house temperature where they can obtain plenty 































From a 


photograph. 


of sunlight. They should be potted in fibry 
loam, intermixed with brick rubbish. One 
important point is not to overdose them with 
water ab any time. You will find no difficulty 


is Z 5 
| in getting them to flower if you keep them 


fairly dry at the root during the resting period. 
(C) is an Epidendrum, a species of Orchid, but 
the stem and roots sent are dead. If you have 
any living pieces left, plant them in small, 
shallow Orchid-pans, with wire handles attached 
so that they may be suspended to the roof. The 
pans should be half filled with drainage, using a 
mixture of peat and Sphagnum Moss for the 
plant to root in. Grow this plant in an inter- 
mediate-house temperature, and afford water at 
the root only at such times when the compost 


becomes dry. It may if properly treated do 
better next year ; at least, we sincerely hope so. 
—W., B. 

Paphinia cristata.—Though not by any 
means a showy Orchid, the blossoms of this 
Paphinia are quaint and interesting, and of a 
distinct colour. Though the ground colour is 
whitish, this is so heavily overlaid with choco- 
late markings that the white is hardly notice- 
able; the lip chocolate-brown, with a tuft of 
fine white hairs in front. The spikes appear at 
the base of the newly-formed pseudo-bulbs, and 
as a rule carry about three flowers only. This 
Orchid likes plenty of heat and abundance of 
atmospheric moisture while growing, and even 
while at rest it ought not to be dried. The 
treatment of the roots may, in fact, be somewhat 
similar to that accorded Lycastes, but they are 
not quite so strong feeders. An important point 
is to see that nothing of a sour nature is allowed 
about the roots, as this is often the trouble with 
it. The peat and Moss must be renewed often ; 
it will not, as a rule, last in good enough condi- 
tion for Paphinias longer than two years, and in 
repotting or basketing great care is necessary to 
disturb the plants as little as possible. P. cris- 
tata should be hung up if convenient close to the 
roof glass, but it must, nevertheless, be carefully 
protected from bright sunshine, the foliage being 
rather thin in texture and easily damaged. It 
is also subject to the attacks of red-spider, which 
soon spoil its appearance if allowed to go on 
unchecked. A moist atmosphere, then, and 
frequent spongings with clear water are impor- 
tant points to be looked after. It is a widely 
distributed plant, growing naturally in many 
parts of South America, and was introduced in 
1834. 

Stanhopea oculata.—The flowers of this 
Orchid: vary considerably, those of some of the 
best forms being very showy and worth a place 
in any collection, A plant in bloom now has 
two spikes, each bearing five handsome flowers 
upwards of 5 inches across. The ground colour 
of the sepals and petals is a clear yellow, and 
there are many bright purple spots, especially 
upon the former. The lip is white with crimeon 
spots in the centre, the frontal portion spotted 
with purple. Being a native of Mexico it 
requires less heat than most of the other species, 
and may, in fact, be accommodated with the 
warmer section of QOdontoglots or with the 
Mexican Lelias. Otherwise the treatment may 
be similar to that recommended for Stanhopeas 
generally, but not being quite so robust as some 
others it must not be allowed quite so much root- 
run. 

Epidendrum cochleatum.—Thisquaint 
old species often blooms during this month, and 
is even at the present day worth a place if this 
grotesque-looking kind of Orchid is liked. Jn 
habit it is not unlike one of the labiata section 
of Cattleyas, and the flower-spike is produced 
from a sheath at the apex of the bulb in the 
same way. This bears several blossoms that 
vary considerably in colour, but the sepals are 
usually some tint of greenish-yellow, the outside 
of the concave lip being reddish-purple, inside 
white or pale yellow. It is one of the easiest of 
Orchids to grow, and never fails to bloom pro- 
fusely, being in this way unlike E. fragrans, a 
somewhat similar species in appearance, but of 
different colour. It is a very old species and a 
native of Trinidad, Jamaica, and Mexico. 
Dendrobium chrysanthum. — This 
pretty species has but one fault and that is the 
short time the flowers last in good condition— 
usually only from ten days toafortnight. They are 
produced along the newly-formed growth, which 
often attains a length of from 3 feet to 4 feet. 
The golden-yellow blossoms with deep maroon 
eye-like blotches have a very fine appearance, 
and the fact of their being delicately scented is 
an additional recommendation. A frequent 
mistake made with this fine Dendrobe is tying 
the growths up to stakes, this spoiling the 
natural habit and giving it a strained and un- 
gainly appearance. Let them hang loosely 
and naturally and the growth will be stronger 
and the beauty of the plants greatly enhanced. 





Nicotiana afiinis —The most fragrant flower at 
eventide is this fragrant Tobacco, and large plants about 
the shrubbery borders assist very materially in brightening 
their surroundings and producing a welcome fragrance 
that pervades the air at this season. It is a beautiful plant 
that gives little or no trouble, and is very useful in the 
garden. 
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FERNS. 


NEPHROLEPIS. 
Aut. the Nephrolepis are very effective, and, 
with ordinary care, there is little difficulty in 
having nice healthy young plants. 


stolons or rhizomes, which will take root, and 
from which young plants spring up wherever 
they find suitable material to root into. In 
most cases it is not necessary to make any 
special provision for increasing the stock, but 
where they do not come freely enough a plant 
may be plunged or planted out in a bed of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre-refuse. This will ensure an abundant 


supply of young plants, which may be taken off | 
as soon as they have made two or three fronds. | 


The Nephrolepis should be potted in a light, 
porous compost. A little peat may be used, but 
the compost should consist mainly of good 
fibrous loam, and as the plants do not root 
deeply it is essential that plenty of drainage 
should be used. Such sorts as N. Duffi, N. 
davallioides, and the beautiful N. rufescens 
tripinnatifida succeed best in rather a high 
temperature, but the other sorts may be grown 
in an intermediate-house, and the fronds will be 
of better substance and more serviceable than 
when grown in too much heat. Grown in a 
moist, shady position they will make longer 
fronds; but in a more exposed position they 


make better shaped plants, which are more} 


Most of the | 
species are readily increased from the spreading | 


| N. PHILIPPINENSIS somewhat resembles this, 
| but differs in the pinne being recurved and 
| more deeply serrated on the upper edge. The 
| fronds are also of adeeper green. This succeeds 
| better in a cool-house than most of the species. 

N. PLUMA, a deciduous species with very 
pretty pale green fronds, which grow erect, may 
be recommended, as also the variety Bausei, 
which has deeply serrated or, rather, lobed 
| pinnze. 

N. Durri is a curiously distinct species, with 
narrow, branching fronds, which are slightly 
tasselled at the apices. I have never seen fertile 
fronds of this distinct Fern, even among old 
plants growing from 2 feet to 3 feet high. 

Most of the Nephrolepises vary somewhat in 
character when raised from spores, and it is 
probable that some of the so-called species are 
only variations of the same type. H. 





GARDEN PESTS. 


Strawberry plants attacked (7. 1/.). 
—Your Strawberry plants are attacked by the 
grubs of the Rose-beetle or green Rose-chafer 
(Cetonia aurata). It is useless to try and kill 
these grubs with any insecticide, their vitality 
is so great. I do not know that any experiments 
| have been-made with them, but they sc much 
|resemble the grubs of their near relative the 
| cockchafer that it is by no means easy to tell 








Nephrolepis Duff, 


useful for decoration and stand exposure much 
better. 

N. RUFESCENS TRIPINNATIFIDA is one of the 
handsomest Ferns in cultivation ; the beautiful 
feather-like fronds attain to fully 3 feet or more 
in length. The side pinnz are each from 
3 inches to 4 inches long. The fronds grow 
nearly erect, arching over just sufficient to give 
the plant a graceful appearance. This Fern 
requires stove treatment, and must be grown on 
freely from the time the young plants are first 
started. Young plants should always be grow- 
ing on to succeed the older ones, for after they 
get to a certain age they get too dense, and do 
not develop such fine fronds. This also applies to 

N. DAVALLIOIDES FURCANS, another beautiful 
variety. There are several distinct forms of 
this, but none appear to be an advance on the 
original type. 

N, ENSIFOLIA, a type which may be recom- 
mended where plenty of room can be given, 
especially for hanging-baskets, for which purpose 


it is admirably adapted, the long, drooping | 
’ 5) E to} 


fronds attaining to fully 6 feet in length. 

N. EXALTATA is one of the best kinds to grow, 

free, and pleasing in growth. 

well in a warm greenhouse. 
N. acura is supposed to be synonymous with 

this, but that which we grow as N. acuta is 

quite distinct. It has rather long fronds, with 


a smooth, even surface; the stipites are very | 


dark, and the surface of the fronds has a peculiar 
bluish metallic shade. 

N. PECTINATA is a pretty form, having long, 
narrow fronds, ilar t 


It will succeed | 


them apart, and it has been found that they 
cannot be killed by any insecticide when in the 
soil ; but a very heavy watering with 1-10th of 
gas liquor to 9-10:hs of water or liquid-manure, 
or soap-suds, may make them shift their 
quarters, and digging in flowers of sulphur, 
soot, or fiae ashes, or sand soaked in para ffia-oil, 
will prevent them passing from one plant to 
another. Digging them up with a small fork 
or spud is the best way of getting rid of them. 
—G. 5, 8. 

Oak-tree dying (G.).—Your Oak-trea is 
attacked by the English Oak Phylloxera (Phry!- 
loxera punctata). When the leaves fall we 
should rake them up and burn them. As soon 
as the insect makes its appearance next year 
spray the leaves well with 4 lb. of soft-soap, the 
extract from 1b. of Quassia-chips, and 
10 gallons of water; or 1 pint of soft-soap, 
2 quarts of paraffin-oil, mixed together in 
1 quart of boiling water very thoroughly, and 
|added to 10 gallons of water; or spray with 
4 oz. of Paris-green or London-purple, kept well 
mixed in 10 gallons of water. These mixtures 
must be applied to the undersides of the leaves. 
This insect belongs to the same genus as the 
Phylloxera of the Vine. 


Caterpillars on Cabbage (/ncline).— 
; Picking the caterpillars off by hand is by far the 
most effectual means of destroying them, but it 
isa tedious method. Syringing with 4 1b. of 
soft-soap, the extract from 4 1b. of Quassia-chips, 
| well mixed in 7 gallons of water, is useful. 


b) 


i Your cultivation of the plants was not in fault. 





Moths or butterflies—I cannot say which with- 
out seeing the caterpillars—have laid their eggs 
on the Cabbages, and have hatched into cater- 
pillars. The insects on your Celery you nay 
kill by syringing with the mixture just me.- 
tioned. They certainly are not harmless to the 
Celery.—G. 8. 8. 


Rose-leaves curled (Linda).—The Rose- 
leaves you sent were so flattened and crushed 
one upon another in the post that when they 
reached me it was impossible to tell whether 
they had ever been curled. I cannot find any 
trace of an insect, but the leaves look as if 
they were beginning to show signs of mildev, 
This would account for a certain amount of 
curl.—G. 8. 8. 


Pear and Cherry-trees attacked 
( Violet).—Y our Pear-trees and Cherry-trees are 
attacked by the grubs of the Pear saw-fly 
(Eriocampa adumbrata). The grubs are gene- 
rally known as ‘‘slug-worms,” on account of 
their resemblance to small slugs. This insect 
will not attack your other trees. If you cvt 
down the tree which you say is dying, youc n 
put ina Rose or Clematis with perfect safety. 
One great difficulty in using an insecticide to 
kill this insect is the fear of making the fruit 
taste of it. Strong soot and lime-water, or 1} lb. 
of soft-soap, and the juice from 3 oz. of Tobacco, 
mixed in 5 gallons of water, will kill the grubs 
if applied twice, with an interval of one day. 
Though your Cherry-tree may be a large one the 
grubs are probably on the lower branches. 
The grubs leave the trees as soon as they are 
full grown and make their chrysalides in tle 
ground. A layer of gas-lime, lime, or sand 
soaked in paraffin-oil, laid on the surface, would 
probably kill the grubs when they reached the 
ground in order to bury themselves. After a 
bad attack it is a good plan to remove the earth 
from under the trees to the depth of abot 
3 inches, and to burn or bury it deeply, so as to 
kill all the chrysalides. Any time during the 
winter will do for this operation. 

Fly for name (Z.).—The fly you sent is a specimen 
of the hoverer or hovering-fly (Syrphus pyrastri), a most 


beneficial insect in gardens, as their grubs kill enormous 
numbers of green-fly.—G. 8. 5. 


Maggots (Semper).—The creatures you sent are 
‘*rat-tailed maggots,” the grubs of one of the drone-flies, 
belonging to the genus Eristalis. They are perfectly 
harmless, and so are the flies, to vegetation. They usually 
live in mud or water, so how they came on to the dry 
earth that you found them in I cannot imagine, unless you 
watered the Tomatoes with water out of a tank.—G. S. 8. 


Slugs in garden.—It may interest your correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ Mary ” (1376), of last week, to hear that in my 
garden here, which is enclosed in walls, and is about 
100 feet wide by 200 feet long, more than half of which is 
taken up by lawn and greenhouses, I have caught over 
9,200 slugs and snails since May, and thisis independent of 
any killed by the gardener.—C. H. A. 


Zinnias dying suddenly (Z. £. J.).—We cannot 
find that your Zinnias are attacked in any way by insects. 
They are infested by a fungus on the stems, but whether 
the fungus is the cause of the death of the plants or only 
attacked them when in a moribund condition we cannot 
say. Probably death is due to fungus. 


Apple-leaves eaten (R. Waller).—The insects 
attacking your Apple-tree are the caterpillars of the Eyed 
Hawk-moth (Smerinthus ocellatus). It is by no means an 
uncommon insect on Apple-trees, but they are not often in 
sufficient abundance to do much mischief. The best way 
of getting rid of them is by picking them off by hand. 


Caterpillar (Z. Ward).—The insect you send is the 
caterpillar of the puss-moth (Cerura vinula), a common 
insect on Poplars. It is now apparently preparing to 
become a chrysalis. We cannotreturn specimens, but itis 
not at all rare. 


Hawk-eyed moth caterpillars. — Woull 
‘* Morris,” who sent these lately, kindly send his address ? 





Browallia (Streptosolen) Jamesoni. 
—It would perhaps be difficult to name a plant 
of shrubby habit suited to the cool greenhouse 
that could equal this in its great freedom of 
flowering or the rich profusion with which its 
blossoms are produced. In the brilliant orange - 
red masses of flowers it is also one of the most 
striking of summer-flowering plants. Large 
plants would make a most effective bed. A 
good example of what may be accomplished in 
about a year with this plant was on view at the 
last Temple show, when Mr. Bennett Poé exhi- 
bited a group of it in large pots, each plant 
fully 3 feet high and freely flowered. The only 
precautions needed are firm potting, to therebv 
ensure short, firm-jointed growth, and one «r 
two timely stoppiogs in the early stages, after 
which the plant should have its own way. 
When well exposed in the open the flowers are 


‘more richly coloured than when under glass. 
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FUCHSIAS FROM SEED. 


Even if no particularly striking results in the 
way of new varieties occur in raising Fuchsias 
from seed, still it is work worth doing, because 
the peculiar enjoyment obtained from growing 
and blooming seedling flowers is of guch a 
nature as to constitute what I think may be 
safely termed one of the chief pleasures of 
gardening. Some care is necessary in order to 
secure as far as possible good varieties of the 
Fuchsia from seed, and not only should good 
varieties be selected for seeding purposes, but 
these must be fertilised, so as to obtain in the 
foregoing the certain qualifications or character- 
istics of a desired order. Having, therefore, 
selected the plants from which it is intended to 
take seed, they should be carefully watched as 
the flowers expand, and all imperfect blossoms 
removed, those alone being retained which 
are quite true to character. From the 
flower intended to bear seed all the anthers 
should be cut away; then, by means of 
a fine camel-hair brush, the pollen should be 
collected from the flowers to be used for fertilis- 
ing purposes and laid on the stigma of the 
parent, tying a piece of thread or some such 
mark about the flowers to identify those which 
have been fertilised. A bag made of thin muslin 
or some such material should be used to cover 
the fertilised flowers, or bees and other insects 
will spoil the work of the operator. The seed 
will ripen just as well outdoors as indoors, but 
unless means be taken to protect the seed-pods 
the birds are apt to take them. Like other 
fruits, the seed-pods of the Fuchsia will fall off 
the branches when ripe—sometimes before they 
are ripe—and I remember it was the practice of 
a good raiser of Fuchsias when a pod fell imme- 
diately to press it in the palm of his hand and 
carefully pick all the seeds out of the pulp 
with the point of a penknife, and then spread 
them out on a clean sheet of writing-paper, 
leaving each seed at a little distance apart from 
its fellows. Then for an hour or two the seeds 
were placed on a shelf in the sun, and covered 
with a piece of glass to keep them from being 
blown away. After they were dry the seeds 
were placed in a wooden or paper box, with a 
little dry silver-sand about them to preserve 
them till wanted for sowing. It is not difficult 
on the whole to obtain Fuchsia-seed, but it is 
much better to sow twenty seeds obtained from 
carefully-fertilised flowers than three hundred 
selected indiscriminately. The time to sow the 
seed will vary according to the means of pro- 
tection at command ; if it be a mild, open winter 
the beginning of January is a good time, or if 
then the weather be wintry and ungenial it may 
be delayed until February; but, generally 
speaking, the earlier in the year it is sown the 
better. The seed vegetates best when grown in 
a propagating-house, heated on the tank system, 
using for the seed shallow pans filled with a 
light well-drained soil, which should be flattened 
down to a smooth surface about 2 inch from the 
top of the pan, and on this level surface the 
seeds require to be placed thinly, and these 
should then be covered with 4 inch thickness of 
fine light soil—sifted leaf-mould and silver-sand 
will answer admirably. The pans should then 
be plunged in the hot-bed up to their rims, 
after which water should be applied with 
a fine syringe to slightly moisten the sur- 
face of the soil. Those who have not a pro- 
pagating-house should delay the sowing 
for a few weeks until they have a frame 
heated by manure, plunging the seed-pans in the 
same way; but in the case of a manure-bed 
great care is required in covering at night, in 
giving air, etc., for if there has been any care- 
lessness in making the bed, or the pans containing 
seeds have been put into the frame before the 
bed was properly ready, tke seeds will germinate 
quickly, but will damp off as fast as they appear 
above the surface of the soil in which they are 
sown. For three weeks or a month, under the 
most favourable conditions, the best plan is to 
keep the surface of the seed-pans just moist, not 
wet, and frequent examinations should be made 
to see that no insect pests are at them. Whenthe 
plants have put forth a second pair of leaves 
above the seed-leaves the strongest should be 
pcicked out into small 60-sized pots, using alight 
compost for the roots. This gives room for 
the plants remaining in the seed-pans to grow, 
and some Fuchsia cultivators are of opinion 
that this is the time when the seedlings least 


feel the check of removal. 


When the seed- 
lings are potted the pots should be plunged in 


a moist bed, as it tends to keep the roots damp 
and dispenses with the necessity of giving much 


water overhead, from the excessive use of which 


the young plants frequently damp off at the 
Heat, moisture, and shade 


surface of the soil. 
are required at this stage of the young seedlings’ 
growth, and on no account should they be 
allowed to receive a check, for their early 
and successful blooming entirely depends 
upon their treatment at this stage. As the 
plants make growth the leading shoot should 
be neatly tied to a stake, and when the 
small pots become filled with roots they should 
be shifted into 48-sized pots, and in them the 
plants may be flowered. There is a wonderful 


charm in watching the opening blossoms of 
seedling plants, even if they do not exhibit 


qualities above mediocrity, but they frequently 
show characteristics of much value, particularly 


if due care has been taken to select proper 


parents. Seedling Fuchsias, if of a good strain, 
generally grow freely and flower profusely. 
H. B. 





CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


Since the advent of the Cactus Dahlia—as 
represented by D. Juarezi from Mexico—there 
have been most distinct advances from point of 





colour, and also in the habit of growth. 
Juarezi, which is the undoubted type of a good 
Cactus Dahlia as a flower, is not of itself a good 
habited plant by reason of its excessive growth, 
this predisposing it to hide its flowers in the 
dense array of foliage ; thus when grown under 
the ordinary condition of Dahlias it does not 
produce a good display. Juarezi is still grown 
by those who exhibit, and also by others who 
have succeeded in overcoming in some measure 
its mode of growth. 

To succeed well with Cactus DahKas the soil 
should not be heavily manured. ‘Too much 
manure will be conducive to a rank growth, 


such as will not in most cases result in a pro- | 


fusion of flowers. A moderate amount of manure 
only should be used, and this had better be well 
incorporated with the soil during the winter or 
early spring months, 
too heavily in the cultivation of both show and 
fancy Dahlias, but it will not often result in 
such excessive growth as in the case of the Cactus 
section. Full exposure to the sun is a decided 
advantage in securing a sturdy habit, whilst at 
the same time the plants should be grown at a 
good distance apart. If grown in lines and 
staked in the usual manner, 5 feet from plant 
to plant is quite close enough ; this will allow 
of none too much room for proper development. 
Those who grow for exhibition allow as much as 
6 feet apart each way when in beds. For 
ordinary uses this is too much, as it leaves the 


It is possible to manure | 








| 
| 


ground between each plant quite bare for some 
considerable time. 

Personally, I much prefer to grow these and 
the decorative Dahlias, which must not be con- 
founded with the true Cactus varieties, as fence 
plants, or by training the growth flatwise, as 
with Raspberry-canes in rows. I find this is a 
much better plan for displaying the flowers, as 
it is also for thinning out any superfluous shoots. 
A temporary fence for the plants can be easily 
provided by allowing one stake to each plant as 
a start, afterwards inserting four more between 
each one in either one or the other direction, 
preferably so as to allow the intervening alleys 
to run as nearly as possible north and south. 
Tarred string fixed throughout in sufiicient 
quantity to allow the tying to be done easily 
should be provided, after which the tying is an 
easy operation, the fan shape of training being 
adopted so as to cover all possible space. Wire 
fences have, however, all in their favour for this 
method of cultivation, no provision in the way 
of stakes being needed, whilst in such positions 
there will be an abundance of light and air play- 
ing on the plants from both sides to their dis- 
tinct advantage. Thus secured, too, there is no 
danger, or but little injury, from high winds to 
either foliage or flowers. An excellent effect is 
produced by training in this way ; even Juarezi 
itself is seen to much better advantage. 

Until well established and growing freely 





The true form of the Cactus Dahlia. 


watering must be closely attended to, and 
afterwards, whenever the weather is dry. 
To starve the plants in withholding water 
will not give good results. A mulching 
is beneficial, most decidedly, upon light 
soils, being, too, a means of saving in 
watering. When the first flowers begin to 
show colour a moderate application of fish- 
guano will be a great assistance—not too strong 
a dose, or its effects will tend towards too 
leafy a growth. Thinning the shoots, more 
especially superfluous shoots, from the base or 
centre of each plant should be carried out freely 
and without fear, whilst the lateral buds should 
also be removed when extra large flowers are 
needed, as for exhibition. 

Propagation is the same as for other Dahlias, 
cuttings being preferable to the old stools in 
nearly every instance (Mrs. Peart is an excep- 
tion, in which old stools yield the best blooms). 
As in all other Dahlias, the earwig is the most 
troublesome insect to contend with, the usual 
modes of capture being adopted. I have noted 
in the after treatment that when well rooted in 
small pots (singly, of course) a shift into 6-inch 
pots is a decided boon, so as to secure a strong 
plant by the end of May, when planting out 
is usually safe after gradually hardening the 
plants off in cold-frames. 

I alluded at the commencement of this article 
to the improvement effected both in the habit of 


| growth and in the varied colours now to be seen. 
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The habit of growth is a decided improvement 
upon that of the old Juarezi, and it is earnestly 
hoped that we shall soon have all shades of 
colours represented by the splendid habit of 
Matchless and of Mrs. Barnes, both of which 
throw their flowers well above their foliage. 
In point of colour nothing better as a pure soft 
yellow could be desired than as it is seen in 
Lady Penzance, or the beautiful combination of 
light pink and white as in Delicata. The many 
pleasing shades now to be found leave scarcely 
anything to be desired. Growers should now 
direct their attention towards securing the 
better habit rather than anything else. Before 
passing away from the Cactus Dahlia in its now 
accepted form as distinct from the decorative 
Dahlia, with flat petals or florets, it should ba 
noted that there are several of the latter that 
are well worth growing, and for which the same 
cultivation is applicable. J. 


PHLOXES. 


For adding colour to the hardy flower border 
the Perennial Phloxes are unsurpassed by any 
other class of plants in bloom at the present 
time. They are useful and very accommodating 
plants, for there is scarcely a garden in which 
they will not grow freely and flower abundantly. 
Their flowering season covers a good part of the 
summer, and many varieties are to be seen in 
bloom in the early autumn. Of late years there 
has been marked improvement made in the 
habit, freedom of flowering, size, and colour of 
the flowers. For these additional good qualities 
we are mainly indebted to that eminent 
hybridist, M. Lemoine, of Nancy. Phloxes 
may also be grown in pots for the decoration 
of the conservatory, as they come into bloom 
before the Chrysanthemum, and if judiciously 
blended with foliage plants the effect produced 
by their bold panicles of flowers of rich and 
varied colours ig very pleasing. With the 
exception of very dry, sandy soil they are 
not at all fastidious, but they do best in 
moist, rich, and well-drained ground. It is 
not advisable to plant them in a posi- 
tion too much exposed to the sun, because 
if the summer happens to be very hot and dry 
the flowers are apt to burn, the colours run, and 
consequently fade early. Planted in a fairly 
shady position they will not only grow 
luxuriantly but flower profusely, besides 
continuing in bloom much longer than when 
exposed to the full blaze of the sun. Being sur- 
face-rooting plants, one or two good mulchings of 
manure early in the summer should be given, as 
they are greedy feeders. By so doing strength 
will be added to the plants and size and rich- 
ness of colour to the flowers. In dry weather 
frequent soakingsof water should be given, and if 
manure water is available so much the better. If 
the soilis at all dry it is almost impossible to give 
too much water. When the plants have grown 
about a foot in height they should be neatly 
staked to prevent the wind from breaking them 
off, as some of the varieties carry such immense 
heads of bloom as to almost break the plants 
down. Half-a-dozen shoots or so will be ample 
for each plant to carry, as the flowers will be of 
finer quality than would be the case were a dozan 
shoots permitted toremain. Each shoot should 
be allowed sufiicient head-room to show its true 
enaracter. 

[tis advisable to raise plants from cuttings 
yearly as the flowers are very much superior to 
those produced by old plants. Phloxes delight 
in regular transplanting. It mistake to 
allow them to occupy the sams ground undis- 
turbed for more than three, or at most four, 
years, as they degenerate if allowed to remain 
ia the same soil for alonger period. The plants 
should be taken up and divided and replanted 
in other parts of the garden, but the best results 
are obtained from cuttings taken off about the 
end of July or early in August, and dibbled into 
a bed of light soil and covered with handlights 
or frames. They should be sprinkled overhead 
with a fine-rose can occasionally and mats 
thrown over the glass to protect them from the 
suo. It is a common practice with some growers 
to lift the plants from the open ground in spring 
and place them ia a brisk heat to encourage 
young fresh growths, which, when tiey are 
a couple of inches in length, are taken off and 
inserted either singly in small thumb-pots or 
put round the sides of 4-inch pots. When 
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rooted, each one should be potted into small 
sixties, and hardened off ready for planting out 
in showery weather towards the end of April. 
Plants are very readily raised from seed sown in 
cold-frames soon after it is ripe. If the seed is 
kept until spring it will be much safer to sow it 
in heat, With the aid of seedlings the floral 
display is greatly prolonged, as it is usual for 
them to commence flowering just as the plants 
raised from cuttings are getting over. 

The following list is a selection, rather than a 
collection, of some of the best varieties in culti- 
vation. It also includes some of M. Lemoine’s 
latest improvements. Avalanche is a grand 
variety, with large white flowers and lemon 
eye; the habit is dwarf, compact, and very 
bushy. Sylphide is equally fine. The spikes 
are large, individual flowers of much substance, 
white, touched with pink. LEclaireur is magni- 
ficent; its large flowers are borne on huge 
spikes, colour purple-carmine, lighter centre ; 
tall and vigorous grower. Etna, orange- 
scarlet, with deep maroon centre, tall and 
handsome. Another variety in the same 
way as Ktna, but brighter in colour, is one 
of Lemoine’s latest triumphs named Coquilicot 
Its panicles are exceptionally large, the flowers 
broad, colour bright red, shaded with orange- 
scarlet, centre purple. This is unquestionably 
the richest-coloured Phlox yet raised ; the habit, 
too, is first-rate. Belvedere is very dwarf and 
very free-flowering, colour rosy-carmine, deeper 
eye. Amongst dark purple-coloured. varieties 
Pluton is perhaps the best. W. Robinson, rosy- 
salmon, darker eye; the spikes are freely 
branched, and the flowers of more than average 
size ; talland vigorous. Amongst rose-coloured 
varieties Barlioz is a gem ; itis of dwarf habit 
and very free-flowering. Aurore is of a pleasing 
shade of salmon, with crimson centre. The 
huge panicles carry large flowers of good 
shape; it is a vigorous and tall grower. 
Kagenie WDanziinvilliers is very distinct 
and exceptionally free-flowering, colour rosy- 
lilac, with a large white eye. Flambeau is a 
noble variety with large massive, fiery-scarlet 
flowers, crimson eye. The Queen is one of the 
best of the pure white-flowered section. The 
spikes are large and the flowers possessed of 
much substance. Pont Biquet is well deserving 
of a place in any collection of hardy flowers. It 
produces very freely immense spikes of deep 
purplish-crimson flowers; vigorous grower. 
Evenment is a very attractive variety with 
bright salmon-coloured flowers. Boranger is a 
dwarf and very free-flowering variety, the huge 
trusses of flowers being of a lovely shade of 
salmon-pink, with a deeper centre. Stanley is a 
kind that rarely exceeds 18 inches in height ; it 
is very bushy and fres-flowering ; colour violet 
and rose. Le Vengeur isa vigorous grower, and 
produces fine trusses of rose-pink flowers. Asa 
late-flowering variety Claudos deserves a place. 
The moderate-sized flowers are borne on strong, 
almost erect panicles ; colour pink, deeper eye ; 
stands drought well. Beatrice is a charming, 
free-flowering variety of dwarf habit; flowers 
large, deep rose, white centre. William Ramsay 
is conspicuous for its enormous spikes of deep 
violet-coloured flowers, r AJAX, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
ALREADY there are several pretty varieties of 
the early Chrysanthemums developing their 
flowers. Karly Blush is a very old variety, and 
during the cooler weather of late its pretty little 
rosy-blush pompon blossoms have been welcoma. 
Flora is another of the very early pompons. Its 
golden-yellow flowers, freely produced on a dwarf 
and bushy habit, render it invatuable for 
market, for decorations, or in the hardy flower 
border. A pretty plant is Little Bob, wrongly 
named by some growers Scarlet Gem. The 
colour of the blossoms is best described as bright 
crimson-brown, and when at its best is effective, 
The flowers are rather small, but freely 
developed, and the plant is very dwarf and 
bushy. A few plants of this variety massed 
together make a handsome clump. Blushing 
Bride, and its pretty bronze sport, called Bronze 
Bride, the former a pleasing blush-lilac flower, 
are two pompons of large size, Two distinct 
displays are given by these plants, the growths 
from the base making a pretty picture after the 
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whole stem has been removed. The first of the 
Japanese to bloom this season was Mme. Marie 
Masse. This is indeed a remarkable plant, and 
typical of what a border plant should be. The 
flowers are large, the colour being a pleasing 
shade of lilac-mauve. It is one of the most 
free-flowering sorts grown. The habit is dwarf 
and branching. M. Dupois is a small yellow 
Japanese sort, which has commenced to flo wer, 
and promises to keep up afineshow. The habit 
is not so good as the last-named, yet sufficiently 
good to appreciate. Harvest Home is very effec- 
tive ; its flowers are of crimson and golden- 
yellow colours. All interested in these plants 
should secure it. R. 


Lifting Chrysanthemums to flower 
in unheated greenhouse (Amu«fewr).— 
These are grown in immense quantities in the 
open for market, and when the buds are well 
advanced and before they begin to show colour 
the plants are lifted and replanted in large 
greenhouses, with a little fire-heat to dispel 
damp and keep the frost out. Your proposal to 
stand the plants on the ground and sprinkle the 
soil over the roots is hardly likely to succeed. 
You are quite right to cut round the roots 
before lifting the plants, and it is a good plan to 
cut one side of the plant one day, and after a 
few days have elapsed to cut the other side. [a 
this way the check experienced is not so much 
felt. When selecting varieties for this purpose 
it is best to select those of a robust habit of 
growth, such as the well-known Source d’Or, for 
instance. 


When to commence feeding Chrys- 
anthemums (Anxious), — As your plants 
received their final potting during the proper 
recognised period they should long since have 
made plenty of roots, and consequently used up 
much of the good properties of the soil. In 
addition to this important fact, the buds of the 
majority of the plants should by this time be 
retained, and, if you are to be successful in the 
end, you should commence to feed your plants 
when the buds are seen to be swelling rapidly. 
A word of caution is very necessary. Don’t ba 
too liberal in your food supply. Commence 
first with weak doses—say, twice a week— 
increasing the quality as the weeks go by. The 
food may be varied. Where animal manures 
can be obtained by all means use them, as they 
are comparatively cheap, and a variety may bs 
thus supplied. Cow-manure, horse-manure, and 
sheep-manure are each safe foods to use if 
placed in a sack and allowed to soak in a tank 
or tub of water ; they should be stirred occasion- 
ally to effect the distribution of the manurial 
properties. A certain quantity of this may be 
placed in each can of clear water and well 
stirred round before using. Never water with 
this solution when it is darker in colour than 
pale brandy. If you have not the convenience 
for storing animal manures use any of the patent 
manures that are advertised, but never increase 
the quantity beyond what is there laid down. 
Peruvian guano is an excellent food for Chrys- 
anthemums, but half an ounce of this toa galion 
of water will be quite enough. An occasional 
watering with soot-water is highly beneficial. 


Pansy v. Viola (Z. Jervoise ).— You ask 
how can you teli a Pansy froma Viola? This is 
a question often askel by many gardeners, both 
amateur and professional, The Latin name 
Viola is the name of a genug, and this embraces 
all kinds of Pansies, including fancy, show, 
German, and French types of the flower. Is 
also includes the more popular continuous 
flowering plant, the Tufted Pansy, sometimes 
called Viola. Pansy is the Eoglish name for the 
plant, and the confusion of the terms has arisen 
through calling the same plant by the names of 
Pansy and Viola. It is foolish to give the name 
of the family to one variety. All Pansies are 
Violas and vice-versd. 

Zonal Pelargonium King of the 
Bedders.—This variety is a distinct acquisi- 
tion. Itis freely used in the beds in front of 
the Palm-house, Kew, and appears to partake 
of all the good qualities that go to make a good 
bedding Zonal Pelargonium. The trusses are 
of immense size, and the individual pips are 
large also. The colour may be best described as 
deep rich crimson. The constitution seems very 
robust. 
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and will give satisfaction: Amellus major, Amellus 

bessarabicus, ericoides, levis, longifolius (Lady Nib on oa 

. turbinellus, Novie-Angli# rubra, grandiflorus. The last isa 

Hedge round kitchen garden Conservatory, tall, late-flowering variety ; very handsome. They are usually 


kept in pots by the hardy plant nurserymen, and when so 
obtained can be planted any time; but if purchased out of 
pots I should prefer spring planting. They are now coming 
into flower. With us they are flowering earlier this year, 
and those who would prefer to select their own plants 
should visit some good hardy plant nursery and see them 
in flower. ‘‘ Geranium ”-cuttings are scarce in some 
gardens, and it is not always desirable to cut the beds 
about so early ; but late cuttings will not do so well. 
Outtings taken in August and September will strike with 
certainty, and will be quite safe in a house where the frost 
is just kept out. My experience is that in making new 
gardens the arrangements for bedding out, as it is termed, 
are on a much more limited ecale than formerly ; but more 
attention is given to hardy plants, especially those which 
are bright and showy and that will yield flowers for 
cutting. The present dry season will afford useful object 
lessons to intending planters, showing the necessity to 
thoroughly prepare the sites before planting. In pre- 
paring new beds and borders for Roses, Carnations, and 
herbaceous plants make the soil deep, and manure it well 


Fruit Garden. 

Many kinds of Pears require gathering and storing for 
autumn to complete the ripening. Jargonelles can some- 
times be eaten off the trees; but, as a rule, they finish 
better when gathered a few days before they are likely to 
drop, and placed in a cool room. The same treatment 
suits nearly all fruits, ex cept Grapes. Melons are best cut 
a day or two before quite rips and laid on the shelf in the 
fruit-room. Peaches, Figs, Apricots, and choice dessert 
Plums treat in the same way, though both the last named 
are frequently good off the tree direct. In gathering fruit 
for travelling it will not do to let it get ripe before packing 
(Grapes and Pines excepted), or they will be too ripe when 
they arrive ; and soft fruits, such as Peaches, soon spoil. 
Great care is required in handling Peaches, as every finger- 
mark, unless the touch ig gentle, shows on the delicate 
fruits. In gathering, let the fingers apply what pressure 
may be required at the back of the fruit. The practised 
eye can tell when a Peach or Nectarine is fit to gather by 
the appearance, without touching it. Discontinue water- 
ing Melons when they begin to ripen, and ventilate freely. 
Cucumbers do well without ventilation, but Melons in a 
close place would soon be ruined by canker, and the fruit 
would split and be useless. Where Grapes shank find out 
the cause and apply the remedy. Root-lifting and placing 
them in fresh soil is generally effective. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The weather in our district still continues dry, though 
a few light showers have fallen in places ; but when the 
earth is like a furnace a day’s rain is required to make any 
impression. But when the change comes the progress 
among green crops will be rapid. I have seen but few 
white butterflies about, and the Cabbages are cleaner than 
usual. Artificial manures have not had their full effect 
this dry season, and will not have now. For vegetable 
culture a certain proportion of good farm-manure is 
essential, though certain crops may be helped by other 
things, including salt and soot. Fowl or poultry-manure, 
where it can be obtained at a cheap rate, is profitable to 
use. We have bought it ata poultry-farm near at 303. per 
ton, and at this price it pays better than high-priced 
artificials. Used asa top-dressing and hoed in, the roots 
soon find it, and the result is seen in the health and vigour 
of the plants. The autumn seed sowing will pretty well be 
over now outside. Spinach, Onions, and the last sowing 
of Turnips should now bein. Lettuces for standing the 
winter may still be sown ; also Endive for late use. As 
s00n as rains come to soften the ground, earth up all green 
crops. Celery will be earthed up as required. Clear off 
exhausted crops, and trench vacant land. 


(Nidum and Beginner ).—Quick makes a nice 
and cheap hedge. Myrobalan or Cherry Plum 
(Prunus Myrobalana) forms a good hedge in less 
time than the common Thorn. It also grows 
freely'in poor soils. The oval-leaved Privet 
grows quickly and forms a dense hedge, but it 
is a hungry plant, and soon impoverishes the 
soil. Yew, Holly, and American Arbor-vits 
can also be recommended. Hornbeam, common 
Berberis, Box, and Euonymus are sometimes 
employed with excellent results. 


Trees for avenue (Vidum).—The under- 
mentioned trees would answer your purpose 
admirably. The Lime is one of the very finest 
avenue trees. It thrives well in nearly all 
positions. Acer colchicum rubrum is also very 
fine and deserves wider cultivation, The Plane- 
tree (Platanus) is very enduring. It is an orna- 
mental tree of the first order, and thrives every- 
where. The American Scarlet Oak is very 
handsome, the leaves turning a rich scarlet and 
crimson in autumn. The Horse-Chestnut also 
makes a capital tree for the purpose, especially 
if the soil is strong. It is very attractive when 
in flower. Liquidambars, Acacias, and Cedars 
are first-rate subjects for planting as avenue 


trees, 
he eg 


Echinacea purpurea. — This showy 
Cone-flower is among the most desirable and 
striking of border perennials for late summer, 
The peculiar colouring of its flower-heads is 
somewhat scarce among hardy subjects, and for 
this reason also the plant is worthy of every 
encouragement. Where it can be afforded from 
2 feet to 3 feet of rich sandy loam, this Echi- 
nacea will not only develop its best qualities, 
but will make a most imposing group into the 
bargain. Unfortunately, it is not so readily 
increased as are many Cone - flowers, which 
spread rather freely by rhizomes, and seeds are 
only sparsely produced at the best, the latter 
vegetating but very indifferently. But in spring 
with renewed growth it may be divided with 
care, and every growth bud that can be severed 
from sits woody rootstock with roots may be 
relied upon to make a fair-sized plant if put out 
singly into good soil at once. This method of 
increase is far better for the safety of the plant 
than potting, while the after labour is reduced 
to a minimum. 


Tufted Pansy Bridegroom. — Last 
year this Pansy was much admired, and now, 
after another season’s trial, it stands out as a 
first-class bedding variety. The blossoms are of 
medium size and borne freely. The colour of 
the flowers is quite distinct from any other sort, 
and may be described as clear pale lavender, 
with a small yellow eye. One of the most 
effective flowers at the season.—D, Leal €) 


_ Tufted Pansy Mabel.—This is a charm. 
ing rayless flower of good size, though not over- 
large. It is of oval form, bluish-lavender in 
colour, deepening towards the edges. Tne 
centre is white, with a neat yellow eye. The 
blossoms develop freely enough on good foot- 
stalks, while the habit of growth is compact. 
This plant was raised by Mr. A. J. Rowberry, 
and received a certificate at the last Viola 
conference. Asa bedding sort it should be in 
demand.—D. B. ©. 


Dahlia Flambeau.—This is an effective 
Dahlia. In the Royal Gardens, Kew, a bed of 
good size is planted with it. Ata distance the 
effect is very striking, showing how valuable 
these plants are when placed in their proper 
position, The flowers are of the brightest 
crimson, of good size, and the plant is of bushy 
habit. 

Plumbago capensis as a bedding 
plant.—A circular bed planted with specially- 
prepared plants of this subject is somewhat 
unusual in this country. Its lovely pale blue 
blossoms, freely produced and standing out 
from among the pale green foliage, form a pleas- 
ing contrast to. the many other flowering 
subjects in the garden at this season. A charm. 
ing little bed of this plant is now in beauty in 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at 
Chiswick, 

Phlox Coquelicot.—A variety of the herbaceous 
Palox, with flowers of the largest size, and in colour the 


mst intense salmon-scarlet. One of the handsomest 
forms we have seen, 


It will soon be time to think about the early bulbs. 
Roman Hyacinths should be potted and plunged for five 
or six weeks, Freesias also may be potted now, and 
allowed to come on quietly outside, but not to be plunged. 
Early-flowering Ohrysanthemums are flowering outside, 
and if flowering plants in pots are scarce, well-grown 
plants of Mme. Desgrange and others will be useful. Some 
cf the most effective plants now will be well-grown plants 
of the beautiful variegated Grass (Eulalia japonica varie- 
gata). To make a show in the conservatory the plants 
should be specimens in 7-inch or larger pots, 4 feet to 5 feet 
high, and as much through. Smaller plants are useful for 
grouping with Ferns. Size is only a question of potting 
on in good stuff in a warm-house (intermediate tempera- 
ture is the most suitable). If Coleuses are grown, strike a 
few cuttings now in peat, as young plants keep better 
than old, and they occupy less room in winter. ‘Tree- 
Carnations should now be in the flowering-pots. They 
must have some good loam, and some gritty material 
mixed with it, if at all heavy. The best loam is usually 
rather heavy, and for most things will bear an admixture 
of lighter material. Pot Lilies of the candidum and 
Harrisi section as soon as they come to hand, and plunge 
in Cocoa-fibre in cold-frame. “Bouvardias should have the 
last shift into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, according to size. 
They do best for the present in a pit freely ventilated 
Solanums will now be in the pots they are to occupy during 
the winter. We plant the greater part of our stock out, 
and always have plenty cf berries, but they come rather 
later than when the plants are kept in pots, but they are 
just right for the decorations. Arum Lilies for early 
blooming should now be in the floweriog-pots and growing 
freely. For late blooming they do as well planted out, 
but there is not much saving ia the planting-out system, 
as if they are to grow freely they must be supplied with 
water, and the plants usually, when treated liberally, make 
such a lot of roots that larger pots have to be used, or else 
the roots reduced. Pot up both Solanums and Arum Lilies 
by the middle of September. 


Stove. 


Gloxinias started early are now going out of flower, and 
should have less water to induce ripening. Very soon the 
pots may be laid on their sides under the stage in a cool- 
house, or in a cold-frame with the lights on. Saintpaulias 
are now coming into flower, and very pretty they are, 
aod will continue blooming all the autumn and early 
winter. The same treatment given to Gloxinias will suit 
them, and they are propagated in the same way from seeds 
and leaf-cuttings. When Allamandas have expanded all 
their flowers, keep them rather drier at the root to ripen 
wood. The same remark applies more or less to all the 
summer-flowering climbers. The winter-flowering plants 
must, of course, be well nourished. Among the latter, 
Passiflora princeps is a bright, showy thing, flowering 
freely in the stove in winter, the flowers being produced 
in racemes or bunches at the ends of side shoots. During 
the bright weather we have discontinued fires; but the 
nights are getting colder, and small fires at night willsoon 
be necessary. Poinsettias should not be allowed to starve 
in small pots, or the bottom Jeaves will lose colour and fall 
off, and the beauty of these plants is to have good foliage 
down to the pot. As soon as the roots have occupied the 
soil liqvid-manure may be given. [Less shade will be 
required now. A movable blind is best. 


Early Peach House. 

Keep the leaves green as long as possible by using the 
hose and very free ventilation, even to the removal of the 
roof-lights, if possible. Modern houses are not built that 
way, but where the lights cannot be taken off Open the 
ventilators full width, and leave them open night and day. 
Young trees making too much wood may have the 
extremities of the roots carefully lifted and some loam 
and old mortar-rubbish worked in. Manure should never 
be used in making Peach-borders. A few crushed bones 
and a little artificial manure will be useful, but nothing 
likely to clog up the soil should be given. Rich top- 
dressings on the surface can be given when the trees are 
bearing freely and require help. See that the roots are 
ia a moist condition, as a very dusty border is difficult to 
moisten, and extreme dryness is one of the causes of 
suckers coming round the main stem. 


Grapes Cracking. 


Irregular watering is a common cause of cracking. The 
skins of the berries are tightened by drought, and then 
comes a flush of rain, or the water-pot is used more freely, 
and the skins are unable to stand the pressure. Some 
kinds of Grapes are more liable to crack than others. 
Madresfield Court and Lady Downes sometimes crack 
when exposed to drought early in the summer. It isa 
good plan to let the lateral growth extend a littla when 
the Grapes begin to colour, and ventilate freely night and 
day. 


E. Hogpay, 





THH OOMING WEBHE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 20th.—Finished harvesting spring-sown Onions. 
For the most part they are tied in bunches and hung to 
the rafters in a cool shed. tepotted Roses intended for 
forcing in good loam and old manure, with a sprinkling of 
bone-meal. Planted out Coleworts after Potatoes. Planted 
a border near wall with Lettuces and Endives. Put in 
more ‘‘Geranium” and other cuttings of bedding plants. 
Sowed Endive and Bath Cos Lettuces. Thinned Turnips, 
and hoed between the rows. Sowed Cauliflowers in cold- 
frame. 

August 31st.—Sowed Chervil, Radishes, and Mustard 
and Cress. Watered Celery twice a week with liquid- 
manure. We are using it weak—about + oz. to the gallon 
of water. Salted a watk that was rather weedy. It was 
clean enough in Spring, so was not done. Gave liquid- 
manure to Mushroom-beds under the shade of a wall. 
They are bearing freely now, and require a good deal of 
moisture. Gathered early Apples and Pears to ripen in 
fruit-room. 

September 13t.—Finished thinning the young wood of 
Gooseberries and cuttings. Birds are getting troubleson e 
among the fruit. Netted up several trees of Williams’ Bon 
Ohrétien and Marie Louise Pears. Looked round the place 
to find wasps’ nests with a will to destroy them first dark 
night. They will be taken with squibs made of sulphur 
and gunpowder, the end lighted and thrust in the hole, 
the smoke being kept in with aturf Gag-tar poured Cowa 
the hole will do. 

September 2nd.—Finished planting Strawberries in rows 
2 feet apart, and 18 inches apart in the rows. Made all 
firm about the plants, and mulched with stable-manure 
between the rows. Planted out Pinks out of handlights. 
Filled a frame with cuttings of choice evergreens. 
Gathered seeds of a collection of Hollyhocks and anything 
else which is choice. Putinalightful of cuttings of Iberis 
gibraltarica. Out down a lot of old “ Geraniums,” chiefly 
West Brighton Gem and Henri Jacoby. 

September 5rd.—Planted clumps of Wallflowers in border 
where annuals have ceased to be effective. Put in cuttings 
of Myrtles and Oleanders. Shortened back leaves cf 
Tomatoes in cool-bouses to let in the sunshine. Ticd 
Chrysanthemums. Budded Manetti-stocks. Earthed up 
more Oelery, Sowed East Lothian Stocks, white and 


Cucumbers in Frames. 

Keep the growth regulated by frequent pinching. Out 
out an old shoot wherever convenient. Top-dress if the 
roots are close to the surface. Shut up carly after sprink- 
ling. To ripen late Melons in frames it may be necessary 
to put a lining round the beds to infuse a little more 
warmth into them. 


Window Gardening, 


Give liquid-manure to window-boxes outside. Prune 
Myrtles into shape after fi Iwering. Cuttings will root now 
under handlight or bell-glass. Fuchaias and Tuberous 
Begonias may have weak liquid-manure to perfect late 
blooms. Plumbago capensis makes a pretty plant now for 
the window, trained round stakes or wire trainers. 


Outdoor Garden. 


No garden is properly furnished without Starworts or 
Michaelmas Daisies. Drought may reduce their height, 
bat will not check their flowering. Some of the varieties 
are too late for a small garden, especially in windy 
districts ; but the following are comparatively dwarf sorts, 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a bt lee later than t@ here indicated with equally good 
results, 
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scarlet. Shifted on Poinsettia pulcherrima and pulcherrima 
alba. Potted rooted cuttings of Dracenas of various 
kinds, 

September /.th.—Moved potted trees from orchard-house, 
from which the fruit has been gathered, to the open-air to 
complete the ripening. Pot-Vines, also, have been taken 
outside in a sunny position. Potted on Gesneras and 
Siintpaulias. Removed plants from conservatory which 
have ceased to be effective, and filled with late-flowering 
Lilies, Taberoses, Campanula pyramidalis, Cannas, etc. 
Shifted on seedling Campanulas for next year’s blooming. 
Looked over wall-trees to remove stray shoots which had 
broken early and nailed in leaders. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions,—Quertes and answers are inserted in 
Garpunine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query te sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

aunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist. 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o injinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pindents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 





1442—Shady plants forsmall garden —What 
are the best plants to grow on the shady side of a small 
garden ?—T. 


1443-Sibirica Scilla and Crocus.—Will you 
kindly tell me if Scilla sibirica and the white Orocus Mont 
Blanc will flower at the same time if planted in a pan, to 
be grown in a greenhouse in whieh the frost is just 
excluded? Also, if the white Crocus and the Mammoth 
Yellow one will flower at the sams time? —M. A. T. 


1444—Haricot Beans.—1, Willit answer for me to 
plant the above on a patch of ground—strong, shallow, 
stone-rush soil—after Winter Vetches, fed off by sheep at 
the end of May or beginning of June? 2, When will Haricot 
Beans thus planted be ripe? 3, The probable yield on the 
eighth of an acre? 4, Probable selling price per peck? 
5, Would Haricot Beans be injurious to give animals as 
food? 6, What are the disadvantages of them, as I do not 
think they are generally planted?—Youne MARKET 
GARDENER. 

1445—Wasp-destroyer.—Oould you inform me 
through your paper of any firm that could supply me with 
a wasp-‘‘ destroyer” after the following directions? I once 
had one, and would like to have another of the same. It 
was made of strong tin, after the style of a watering-can, 
with along pipe. It was enclosed all round. It had a 
handle at the side which turned a fan inside. It hada 
receiver at the top with a lid; this was for Tobacco-paper 
and sulphur. By turning the handle at the side it sent the 
fumes out through the pipe into the wasps’ holes. It is a 
very old sort, but I think the best of the kind I have seen. 
—AN INQUIRER. 


1446—Plants for pool-side.—I have in my garden 
a fair-sized pool of water supplied from rain-water drain 
and a fountain (hard water). The pool is half filled with 
weeds and white and yellow Water Lilies. The sides are 
banked up with stones, and extend 1 foot above level of 
water. I wanta variety of spring and summer-flowering 
plants (perennials) to grow between and over the stones— 
not too large—such as King cups, etc. And is there not a 
perennial Forget-me-not? I should also like one or two 
really fine flowering plants to grow in the centre of the 
pool-water—2 feet to 3 feet deep. Please suggest, and 
state whether I shall obtain seeds or plants ?—NIL 
DESPERANDUM 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional adviee on 
the various subjects. 


1447—Ants on Peach-trees (W. G. S.) —Place a 
circle of sawdust at base of the trees a few inches from 
stem, and saturate twice a week with petroleum. 

1448—Tomato diseased (Ff. Hawkins). — Your 
plants are suffering from “spot.” Pick off all bad fruits, 
dress the plants with sulphur, and give more air. Keep 
the house drier. 

1449—Cannas from seed (Amateur).—They may 
flower this season yet, as they are growing so well. Your 
treatment appears to have been so correct that we really 
cannot give a definite reason for their not blooming. 

1450—Treatment of Grapes (Rzader).—Remove 
all second-crop bunches of fruit, and shorten the laterals 
back to one leaf, thus admitting light to the side shoots, 
this aiding the plumping up of the buds for next season’s 
crop. 

1451—Planting cordon fruit-trees (EZ. P. S.). 
—Why not stretch single wires, 9 inches apart, to train 
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would be easier fixed. 


but keep the manure near the surface. 
the whole of its soluble properties to the roots, whereas, if 
placed deeply now much of this would be washed down 
before the roots could absorb it. 







































—We can give you no reason for this. 
the freaks of Nature, and as the plant is otherwise doing 
well, there is not much danger of harm accruing from a 
small quantity of this abortive growth. 


Melons, Cucumbers, or Tomatoes. 

most profitable crop. 

denias) planted out in the bed with Stephanotis, trained 

dar the roof, if access is had to the pit by a door at the 
ack. 


(Sweet Pea).—Both Petunias and Verbenas are easily 
rooted from cuttings. 
where illustrated notes are given. 
mums to the house by the end of September. 
will bs ample. 


no reason why the Daffodils you name should not succeed 
in Scotland, especially if growing in sandy soil, 
manure liberally added. 
trench it 18 iaches deep, and plant each bulb 4 inches deep 
in October in sand. 


plants are healthy the cause of the fruit dying is too much 
moisture at the roots, and too heavy a crop. Withhold the 
water supply for ten days, except syringing the plants, 
and thio the fruit to one ata joint. If they do not improve, 
search the soil for grubs about the roots. 


—The want of regular colouring in the Tomatoes is owing 
to a check the plants received at some stage of their 
growth. 
combined with a heavy crop. At such times of unfavour- 
able weather do not give stimulaats quite so freely ; it has 
the effect of gorging the plante. 


are doubtful about your success with Verbenas. 
you not give them the additional help of a hand-glass, or 
fix up a portion of the frame warmer, such as the heat 
from manure, during severe weather? We saw several 
Verbenas last spring that had stood in the open all winter ; 
bat they are far from safe, even in a cold-frame. 


Narcissi best suited for planting as you require would be 
P. R. Barr, Horsfieldi, Emperor, Empress, grandis, Sir 
Watkin, J. B. Camm, Daan Herbert, James Walker, 
Barri 
Princes3 Mary, Queen Bass, Stella, M. Magdaline de Graaf, 
pulchellus, Nelsoni major, and poeticus ornatus.—Mrs. 
ROBERT JOCELYN. 


—The bulbs had better now be surfaced with soil, covering 
them to the depth of } inch. 
have finished bioomiag and before the stems have died 
down, take up, separate the bulbs, and replant at a depth 
of 4 inches. 
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the top of the cordon trees to? This would answer just 
as well as the wire-netting, and look better in winter, and 
















































after a frost. Nitrate of soda, in moderation, would bea 
good artificial manure to use, but fresh loam, espe cially if 
saturated with stable or other drainage, should be ample. 

1488—Creepers for wall (Jndian).—Any of the 
following plants can be recommended for planting against 
a wall: Berberidopsis corallina is a very beautiful free- 
flowering shrub. Passiflora Constance Elliot is hardy 
and bears distinct and handsome ivory-white, sweet- 
scented flowers. The white and red forms of Lapageria 
would be found to answer, especially if the stems and roots 
are slightly protected during the winter. Cissus antarctica, 
Honeysuckles, Jasminums, Akebia quinata, Ceanothus, 
Fremontia californica, and Bignonias would also flourish. 

1469—Unsatisfactory lawn (C. C.).—You started 
badly. The drainage was excessive for so near the sur- 
face, and lawn Grass needs quite a foot of good soil, 
instead of 3 inches only. Why use such indifferent turf? The 
fact of its being bad should have prevented its use, except 
as a layer over the ashes, covering this with good soil to a 
depth of 6 inches or 9 inches. Yarrow is a terrible weed 
upon lawns. Turn the sods over and cover with fresh 
loam and decayed vegetable refuse, sowing a good lawn 
mixture as goon as possible. Take care in removing all 
roots of Dock, Sorrell, Yarrow, etc. 

1470—Disqualifying an exhibit (H. Be).— 
You are certainly inthe wrong. Toe priz3 was evidently 
intended only for cottagers, not gardeners in any sense of 
the word. A railway porter, for instance, occupyiDpg & 
cottage would be entitled to compete. You were a 
cottager, itis true, but your calling is that of a gardener ! 
which therefore places you out of the running. The reason 
for framing the schedule thus is obvious; it is simply to 
make the competition as fair as possible. You would be 
supposed to have more knowledge about flowers, and other 
competitors would be at a disadvantage. 


1471—Best black Grape for show (Amateur and 
Subscriber ).—It the black Grape you require 1s to grow In 
the same house as Muscat of Alexandria we should 
recommend Madresfield Court. It is not a good plan to 
grow other varieties with the former. Far better give it 
a house by itself, as the treatment required is different to 
that of other varieties. If you want a good black Grape to 
grow elsewhere, Black Hamburgh is the best, either for home 
consumption or for profit; butit does not succeed along with 
Muscat of Alexandria. From your question it is difficult 
te say what your requirements are regarding the kind of 
vinery, and for the purpose which it is reqnired, also. It 
you state more definitely what you require we will 
endeavour to assist you. 

1472—Sizes of exhibition-boards for Asters, 
Dahlias, and Chrysanthemums (Handicapped) 
—The National Ohrysanthemum Society have the following 
rule regarding the size of boards for exhibiting Ohrysan- 
themums for the respective incurved and Japanese blooms 
as under : For twelve blooms, incurved, 24 inches long and 
18 inches wide, with holes 6 inches apart from centre to 
centre, to stand 6 inches high at back and 3 inches in 
front. This size would suit the requirements of Dahlia3 
and Asters. For Japanese Chrysanthemum?) a board for 
twelve blooms should be as follows: 28 inches long by 
21 inches wide ; holes7 inches apart from centre to ceatre ; 
height at back to be 8 inches, and in froat 4 inches. All 
stands should be painted green. 

1473—Quick-growing Virginian Creeper.— 
Which is the best sort of Ampelopsis to grow fast up a 
house at Brighton, and turn red in the autumn ?—T. 


1452—Treatment of soil (/ncline).—A good idea ; 
It will then give 


1453—Growth on Pelargoniums (EL. C. Kenny). 
It is merely one of 


1454—Using Pine-pit (Dzvon).—You could grow 
The latter would be the 
Flowers would succeed (say Gar- 


1455—Propagating Petunias and Verbenas 
See our issues for March 13 and 27, 
Remove Ohrysanthe- 
Your heat 


1456—Daffodilsin Scotland (W. C. S.).—We see 


with 
If the soil is at all retentive, 


1457—Cacumbers dying (LZ. H. Powéell).—If the 


1458—Tomatoes not colouring well (W. C. S.). 


Most likely a period of dull, sunles3; weather, 


1459—Plants in cold-pit (C. D. 0. Hutchins).—We 
Could 


1460—Planting Daffodils (A. Morrison).—The 


conspicuus, Portia, Michael Foster, Gwyther, 


1461—Treatment of Madonna Lilies (Christie). 


Next year, when the Lilies 


It is advisable to lift the bulbs before the 












—Daffodils would succeed in your Tomato-house. 
ought to plant in November ; December is late. 
varieties are Old Double 
Horefialdi, princeps, and Empress. 
are rather expensive, but the flowers sell better than the 
common sorts. 
in the ordinary soil, 9 inches apart. 
two and three blooms. 





crop of blossoms. 
lay the pots on their sides to prevent the soil getting 
moisture. 
and place the pots in a cold-frame. 
repot the bulbs, shaking off some of the old soil. 


supplied by 


stems have died down, as new roots are emitted almost 
immediately after flowering.—S. W. F. 


1462—Foreing Daffodils for market (W. C. S ). 

ou 
The best 
Daffodil, poeticus ornatus, 
The three last named 


The treatment is simple. Plant the bulbs 
Good bulbs will give 


1463 —Peach-shoots (B ).—The young shoots of the 


Peach-tree have been attacked with black-fly, and now the 
older leaves are infested with red-spider. 
weakened the trees, preventing the proper swelling of the 
fruit. 
with Tobacco-powder at first, or dipping in Tobacco- 
water; the latter prevented by abundance of moisture at 
the root, and by vigorous syringing of the foliage when the 
first signs were visible. 


Both have 


The former ought to have been got rid of by dusting 


146t—Treatment of Lilies after flowering 


(M. H. Bell).—Stand the pots out-of-doors after flowering, 
and withhold water gradually to assist the maturation of 


the bulbs in which the nutriment is stored for next year’s 
When the leaves and stems turn yellow 


When the stems are quite ripe cut them down, 
About November 


145-Fumigating with brown paper (0. £. 
Downing).—Fumigation is often very injurious to Ferns. 
You should have used the prepared ‘Lobacco-paper a3 
all florists. Get a ninepenny sheet of 
“ MeDougall’s,” and you will have full instructions regard- 
ing quantity, etc: A gentle syringe with tepid water would 
be a safer method of attacking fly upon most Ferns, but 
you give us no idea of the varieties out of this immense 
family or group, so we can scarcely give more definite 
instructions. 


1466—Plants for south border (Christie).— 
Radbeckia Newmani, Japanese Anemones, Perennial 
Sunflowers, Montbretias, Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Gaillardias, Campanula pyramida- 
lis, and some of the Michaelmas Daisies, such as Harpur- 
Orewe, Archer Hind, diffusus horizontalis, and ericoides, 
as well as Golden Rod (Solidago ambigua), should make a 
show, though it is not to be expacted that they will in a dry 
border reach the height and vigour they would attain in a 


nl 


moister situation.—S. W. F 
1467—Treatment of lawn (Sand).—Dress with 


loam each autumn and early spring, giving a laye 1ofabout 
Itis a bad position for a lawn, but if 
ou gradually supply more loam, and this of as stiff a 
nature a8 you can procure, avoiding the use of such drying 


an inch each time. 


manures as soot, you will soon have a permanent lawn. 


‘ Apply in rather a fine condition, and dredgé as soon as dry 








material. $ 
be readily caught each morning. 


suficient to warrant the expense. 
upon rollers or wheels, working from one square to another 


*,* You cannot do better than grow @ viriety called 


muralis, which is very quick in growth. 


1474—Destroying woodlice.—! should like to 


know what will destroy woodlice, as they are very 
numerous in my cold-frame? They are destroying all my 
fruit as it is forming.—J. R. T. G, 


** Lay down a few pieces of dry sacking or similar 
The insects will shelter beneath this, and may 


1475—Early vegetables in cold greenhouse, 


—Oan early crops of Potatoes, Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, etc, 
be grown upon the ground with a greenhouse erected over, 
no heat being used ? 
Ohannel Islands, and such crops being grown; but there 


I have noticed such structures in the 


is much difference between those islands and my locality— 
Cheshire d 
and also as to the proper construction of such a greenhouse. 
I believe the roof should slope almost to the ground. 


I should welcom:? information on above query, 


Would not Chrysanthemums do well in such a structure ? 
—R. O. 
*.* Although such structures are an undoubted help to 


early crops, the great uncertainty of our climate and cold- 


ness of soil until the swimmer ts well advanced i3 so marked, 
that we cannot predict much succesi—certainly not 
The houses are made 


upon Tails. 

1476 Border Carnations.—! am fond of gardening, 
but cannot afford it all for pleasure, so sell flowers to pay 
expenses. Now, I want some Carnations to be hardy for 
borders, free flowering, for cutting, non-bursters, and tidy 
growers, not straggling all over place. Kindly tell me of 
six best for an amateur? Would it pay best to get some 
good seed, or buy plants? I havejsome fiae Margaret 
Qarnations. Must they be raised from seed, or will cuttings 
do ag well or better, so as to keep good sorts true? I shall 
be obliged if you will give me the benefit of your advice, 
—ROoMALCOM, 

*,* Raise the Margaret Carnations from seed each 
year. If yougrow the following six Carnations, and layer 
each year a3 described in our issue for July 24, you will 
have variety and quantity of blossoms: Raby Castle, 
Ketton Rose, Reynolds Hole, Mephisto, Lady Wantage, 
and Kelso Abbey. 

1477—Storing turf.—I am storing a quantity of turf 
to rot for potting. Would you advise me to puta quantity 
of hen-manure and night soil to rot along with it?— 
BEGINNER. 

*,* Not too much chivken-manure ; bu! Might soil in 
moderation would be useful if not objected co on account of 
future smell. 

147e2—Asparagus.—lIs it the better way to cut down 
the green tops of Asparagus, or to leave them until they 
turn yellow? I think I have seen both ways advissd—the 


firet to spare the root the effort of developing seed, the © 
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second because the green growth is of service in producing 
strong root growth and forming healthy crowns.—ALICE. 

*,* The cutting of the Asparagus tops in a green state 
induces premature ripening of the crowns, and as the 
future crop so much depends upon the manner in which 
the crowns develop and store up their power to give a full 
crop the following year, you will easily understand that 
allowing the tops to ripen na'urally is the correct way to 
deal with this vegetable. 

1479—A plague of ants.—Havying taken in your 
GARDENING for some years, I have often seen answered a 
remedy for destroying ants. My case is this : I havethem 
in all parts of my garden. They infest Marrow-beds and 
stop growth. When a fruit gets a few inches long it dies. 
Oa examination it is full of ants. The seed of Potatoes I 
find is eaten up by ants. Many bedding plants die from 
the same cause. The remedies I have seen, such as pour- 
ing hot water, etc., could not be done ; they are too 
numerous. Do you know any course I could pursue that 
would eradicate or reduce them in number? I shall be 
glad to have an answer in your journal when convenient. 
—O. FRANKLIN, 

*,* Place several shallow pans or saucers on the ground, 
partly filling these with treacle or honey and water. The 
drainings from stout and ale are also attractive, and 
the insects soon drown themselves. Another method iz to 
procure some meat-bones, not too cleanly picked ; lay these 
down, and when infested with insects drop into boiling 
witer. Drain the bones, and use them in the same 
manner several times. 
bad as appears in your case, an 
eradicate. You must persevere. 
possible, and pour boiling water into them. 


1480—Crippled Lapageria-blooms.—I have two 
Lapagerias that are crippled in bloom this year. Will you 
kindly inform me what treatment I must give them ?—Onz 
IN A Fx. 


a@most impossible to 


*,* We think your plant; have been i too dry; a 
ou give us no 
date to judge by. Syringe freely, and make the soil moist 


saturated soil would have a, similar effect. 


without being over-wet. Surface waterings that do not 
penetrate more than an inch or so are useless. 


1481—Flowers for decoration for March.— 
T am anxious to grow flowers for altar decoration for the 
garden, south aspect, no 
you kindly advise 


month of March. I have a small 
glass, except a common frame. 
me through your valuable paper ?—C 
*.* We fear your wish is hopeless. 
eld and frosty. 


Oould 
Ww. 


8°@son. 


1482—Sowing Calceolarias.—How should Calceo- 
Also is a cellar under 


laria seed be sown for next spriog? 


& diniog-room too damp for this ?—Anxious BEGINNER. 


*,* Prepare a pan or shallow box by placing a little less 
than a@ third of sate Me then some coarse rex of turf, 
@ jine com- 

equal proportions. 
€ whole with a sheet 
the pan 
You must then admit 
tight gradually. Prick off a8 soon as the seedlings can be 
handled. Your cellar, if not too dark, would raise the 


and finally cover to a depth of 2 inches wit 
post of leaf-soil, turf, and sand in 
Water well, sow very thinly, cover t 
of glass, and stand upon a cool bottom, keepin 
quite dark until seed germina’es. 


seed, but the pan could not stay there afterwards. 


1483—Covering water-tank.—I have a water- 
tank, built over with a brick cover or arch, which looks 
but gets a 
I am desirous of planting 
it with flowers. What kind of flowers will grow best with- 
out their roots penetrating through the brickwork and 
iajuring it? Will you kindly name some, and where 1 


very unsightly. It is due south, and warm, 
draught between the buildings. 


am likely to get them ?—Quacro. 
*.* There area great variety of Ivies, 
plant the Excallonia macrantha. 


but these are not evergreen. You would scarcely improve 
upyn I vies, both for a permanent green or variegation, and 
asa rapid cover. The roots will not harm brickwork in 
any way. 

1484—Plants under trees —I have in my garden 
&n empty space under some Fir, Holly, Willow, and Oak- 
trees I wish to plant, as it looks so bare. The soil is fairly 
light, clay subsoil. I thought of planting the Yellow 
Gorsa. 
If not, please state what will do better?—Ni_ DrsprRan- 
DUM. 


*,* You would do better with the St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum calycinum). 

1485—-The Marquis of Bute’s vineries.—Were 
the Grapes, of which the Marquis of Bute has lately made 
such good wine at Cardiff, grown in the open air under 
partial protection, or in covered vineries?—W. W. O. 


*,* The Grapes are grown out-of-doors unprotected. 


1486—Growing Freesias 1 London.—Ought I 
to be able to grow I*reesias in an unheated (but very sunny) 
conservatory in South Kensington, where I succeed per- 
festly with other spring flowers, and, indeed, many summer 
ones too? I have made the attempt for four or five years, 
treating them as directed by various writers in GARDEN. 
ING, but although the “grass” comes all right, I have 
never seen @ bud even. Frost is supposed to ba kept out 
by oil-lamps, though there may be a degree or two in very 
hard weather. An answer to my initials will oblige.— 
Web W: 


*,* Your house is admirably adapted for Freesias. 
Perhaps your bulbs have not been sufficiently large. Do 
not attempt to hurry them, and pot them up about the 
middle of September. If the “ grass” grows well, we are 
inclined to the opinion that you do not feed or give enough 
water after growth is some 6 inches or 80 high. While in 
full growth they need much water in comparis.n to others 
of less succulent growth. 

1487 Diseased Tomatoes.—Enclosed please find 
two samples of diseased Tomato-leaves. The first crop is 
good. Should all the diseased leaves be removed? If 
removed the plants would be left without foliage towards 
the base.—J. H. B. 


*,* Both of your samples are more affected by red-spider 
than disease. There is no reason why the leaves should 


kindly tell me how I must treat my 
they will flower at Christmas? I potted them two days 
ago, and put some in the greenhouse. 


the pots are fairly full of new roots. 
start you should have them in flower by Christmas in an 


Ants are a great nuisance when so 


Get at the nests, if 


March is 80 often 
Snowdrop; and a few early Primroses 
will be about all you could rely on, and these not in a cold 





You could also 
We have recently seen 
fioses, especially Crimson Rambler, Aimée Vibert, and 
William Allen Richurdson, used in such a connection ; 


Will it grow and flower under these conditions? 
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net be cut off, 80 as to leave the whole of the stems almost 


bare. Loss of foliage, especially after the fruit is set, 
induces a quicker and more efficient ripening. 


1488—Treatment of Arum Lilies —Will you 
Arum Lilies, so that 


uO, May I give them 
liquid-manure, and what sort ?—ELzyn. 

*,* Give plenty of water as soon as growth commences. 
Weak liquid-manures of any kind may be applied when 
With such an early 


ordinary greenhouse. 


1489—Smilax —I havea plant of Smilax which has 
never flourished. Will you tell me under wha‘ conditions 
it should be grown ?—ReEwnun, 

*,* A warm and moist greenhouse atmosphere suits this 
best. Itis not a good room-plant. You do not say how 
yours have been treated, nor in what position, 


1490—Soil for Carnations.—I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me what soil I should make up 
for growing Carnations in? They will not do at all in my 
garden soil, which is rather heavy and clayey, and, though 
{ have added sea-sand, lime, and soot, still they will not 
flourish.—Dr Kaap. 

*,* Sea-sand will not do for Carnations, neither will 
soot or lime when used in conjunction. Hither of the 
latter alone would be good upon the stiff sotl ; but if you 


prepare a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and a little sand, or 


else burn some of your stiff loam and opply with decayed 


vegetable refuse, you should succeed. 


1491—White Stocks —Have any of your readers 
ever known of Bees fertilising Stocks from Wallflowers? 
Last year we bad some beautiful double white Princess 
grown from seed, with long 
Nothing could be more 
We saved seed, and they 


Alice Stocks on a Vine-border, 
branching shoots of purest white. 
useful or beautiful for cutting. 
are nearly all Wallflowers, and what are Stocks are single, 
—Stocnton Haun, York. 


*,* There must be some mistake about this. 
got the seed mix2d in some way. 


1492—Palms sickly.—Could you please inform me 
about the treatment of Palms? I have had two for about 


three months. The tips of the leaves are beginning to die. 


Could you please tell me the cause ? They have been kept 
it is @ sunny room. 
Do I give them enough water? They are not watered 
every day ; but I have stood them in water once now and 


ina room, but not at the window; 
again —PALms. 
*,* Your treatment is utterly wrong. 


potsin water. Sponge the leaves ocexsionally. 


1493 -Staking Carnations (/. H. A.).—Nothing 
is better than a light Bamboo cane placed singly to each 


plant, looping to it the flower-stems all round. 


149t—Kidney Beans not fruiting (5. Western). 
roots is the cause of non- 
fruiting of Kidney Beans. Perhaps tha variety ig not 


—We suspect drought at the 


goed. Oanadian Wonder is the best. 


1495—Best Raspberry (S Western).—Superlative is 
the best Raspberry, and end of October the best time to 
Mulch the surface 1 foot away from the stem with 
half-rotted staBle-manure, and cut the canes down to 


plant. 


within 1 foot of the soil early in February. 
1493—Growing 
& nature that success could not attend the attempt. 


not plant Vines to cover the back 
the roof, where you have € feet clear space ? 


1497—-Winter Cherry (Physalis) in a pot 
(A. M. S ) —Plant the Physalis out-of-doors in a southern 
C This variety 
requlres more exposure than the ordinary garden variety, 


aspect, sheltered from north and east winds. 


Alkekengi. 


1498—Rose W. A, Richardson (F. G. V.).—You 
will get fine blooms in quantity from the strong shoots if 
Do this now, and remove 
early in March to induce 


you have space to lay them in. 
6 inches of the point of growth 
additional shoots to push from the nodes below. 


1499—Fox glove seeds, etc. (4. Randall).—Sow 
the Foxgloves and Columbines in an Open position in the 
About 
the middle of next March they will be ready to plant out 


garden at once, covering the seed with sandy soil. 


where required to flower. Sow the Poppy seeds thinly the 
first week in April where they are to flower. 


500—Freatment of lawn (W. Schvester).—It you 


require the lawn for immediate use lay it down with turf 


from the paddock, if it is tolerably free from such weeds 
as Plaintains, Thistles, and Dandelions. Making a lawn by 
sowing the best of Grass-seed is slow, but you are sure of 
having good turf for the waiting. 


150l—Pruning Pear-trees (G. C. Beale).—Prune 
away at once from the Pear-trees all lateral growth from 
where it started. In November cut the Original shoot 
back to one or two eyes. From this eye spurs will 
eventually form, and most likely give fruit. Your 
suggested treatment of the Morello Cherry-trees ig quite 
rignt. 


1502—Tomatoes diseased (Putience).—Out off 
all fruit in the least affected by the black spot, as well as 
any leaves similarly diseased. In bad cases pull the plants 
up and burn them. Where only slight, you may prevent 
the spread of the disease by keeping the internal atmos- 
phere as dry a3 possible by the aid of fire-heat, if you have 
hot-water pipes, and a free admission of air on dry days. 

1503—Grapes unsatisfactory (C. S.).—K eéping 
the greenhouse hot io winter is one cause of the unsatis- 
factory state of the Grapes. Fumigating Vines does not 
injure them provided it is properly done. The toughness 
of the skin of the berries iy due to the variety, and so is 
the scarcity of the bunches. We suspect the internal atmos- 
phere has been kept too moist and warm during the 
ripening stage, hence the premature decay visible. 


1504—Christmas Roses not flowering (Non). 
—They should blossom either in the sun or in shade if the 
plants are healthy and of a good kind. Helleborus niger 
maximus and altifolius are the best varieties. If the 
plants do not make free growth take them up the first 
week in March, trench the ground deeply, and plant in 


You have 


Probably the soil 
ts as dry as dust, and it isa great mistake to stand the 


Apricots (H. Fiewett). — The 
treatment required for Apricots and Vines is of 80 diverse 
Why 
wall and grow up on to 


379 





road-grit, and a little peat. Water well 


sandy-loam, V 
Mulch the surface with horse- 


during dry weather. 
manure. 

1505—Zonal “ Geraniums ” (A. N. S.).—These of 
almost any variety will blossom in the winter if the plants 
have been prepared for the purpose, and not without. 
The cuttings should be rooted in January, the plants grown 
on sturdily, not allowed to flower until six weeks before 
they are required. From June first the plants should 
stand out-of-doors in a sunny position until the middle of 
September. Five-inch pots are large enough to grow them 
in, 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 


*,* Any communvcations respecting plants or fruits 
sent to names should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING ILuuE- 
TRATED, 87, Sowthampton-strect, Strand, W.C. 

*,* Several parcels of plants for name have been 
received with no letter inside, or anything to denote from 
whence they came, and several correspondents have sent 
parcels apart from letter. Unless the rules are adhered 
to we cannot notice communications. 


Names of plants.—Sweet Pea.—1 is a French Mari- 
gold; 2 was far too withered to recognise. They are 
probably both annuals, and can be raised early in April to 
bloom the same season.—  F’, J.—Tradescantia virginica 
(the Spider-wort). It is not a Lily-wort, but belongs to 
the order Commelinaces.— HEH. 7’. S.—Zephyranthes 
carinata. J. Reynolds.—1, Adiantum Pacotti; 2, 
Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 3, Pteris cretica; 4, 
Begonia fuchsioides; 5, Please send fertile frond; 6, 
Begonia Weltoniensis. C. Parsley.—The name of 
your flowering shrub is Leycesteria formosa; the white 
flower is Bouvardia jasminiflora ; the spotted leaf, Begonia 
maculata; and the spike, Phytolacca decandra (the 
Virginian Poke Weed). In future you must attach num- 
bers. It is much easier for yourself and us too.—— 
Dianthus.—The Old Clove Carnation, undoubtedly. There 
is no red form of the Clove, but there are brighter forms 
resembling it now, as Uriah Pike. Gloire de Nancy is the 
White Olove. Get the ‘‘OCarnation Manual ” (price 2s, 9d., 
post free), from Messrs. Cassell and Co., La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate-hill, London. —May.—The Guelder Rose (Vibur- 
num Opulus). Tais is not, of course, the kind that one 
sees so frequently in gardens. It is the variety sterilis 
G. C.—E:callonia macrantha; but it should flower 
more freely. Perhaps it will bloom well yearly now it hag 
commenced. A. #. Reynolds —Campanula isophylla, a 
charming basket-plant, easily grown. It is not a native of 
New Zealand, but of Corsica. One of the best basket and 
wiadow plants one can have. The white variety alba is 
pretty too. K. W.—The Spirewa is S. Thunbergi; the 
other plant, Linaria dalmatica.—James Wyatt.—1, Cen- 
tropogon Lucyanus ; 2, Cornflower ; 3, Soapwort (Sapon- 
aria officinalis fl.-pl.); 4, Potentilla atrosanguinea ; 5, 
Sedum carneum variegatum.— The Knowl.—1 Withered : 
2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 3, Diplacus gluti- 
nosus ; 4, Tradescantia zebrina ——A Utujfirm.—Eccremo- 
carpus scaber. Drewitt.—R ses: 7, Chas. Lefebvre ; 
8, Marquise de Oastellane ; 9, Not recognised ; 10, General 
Jacqueminot.——R. C. G.—1, Anthurium Scherzerianum : 
2, Spireaa Bumalda; 3, Lantana var. ; 4, Sempervivum 
Haworthi; 5, Tropeolum speciosum.——Mrs. White.— 
There is no question as to the identity of1 and 2. The 
names given are correct; 8, Wood Sanicle (Sanicula 
europa). A, Gates.—Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis). 
J. H.O.—1, Double Perennial Sunflower (Helianthus 
multitiorus fl -pl.) ; 2, Variegated Larger Periwinkle (Vinca 
major elegantissima); 3, Tecoma radicans ——S. A. G.— 
Agathza ccelestis. E. Pomlinson.—The name of the 
plant is Ohelone barbata.—H. R..H.—The specimens 
when they arrived were unfortunately much shrivelled, 
and you have not numbered them. The more slender 
plant is apparently Bletia hyacinthina and the other 
Tecoma radicans, but we should like to see this again, —— 
J. R.—1, Pteris tremula; 2, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 
3, Pteris serrulata cristata ; 4, Send, please, fertile frond; 
5, Oyrtomium falcatum ; 6, Apparently one of the Con- 
volvuluses, but should like tosee flowers. —C. Hibbert. — 
1, Rose Mrs. J. Laing ; 2, Perle des Jardins; 3, Glory of 
Waltham ; 4, Bouquet d’Or.—R. Weatherill.—From the 
leaf we think your plant is a Datura. If so, the blooms will 
be 8 inches long, pure white, and hang downwards. It is 
deliciously perfumed, and flowers during the summer. 
The compost you have it growing in should be slightly 
altered. Reduce the peat to one half its present quantity 
and add half-decayed horse-manure instead. Greenhouse 
treatment, with abundance of water at the root when 
growing freely. Penprisk.—Datura meteloides, 

Names of fruit.—C. S. Robinson.—The Plum sent is 
De Montford, an excellent early dessert variety.——H. 
Wallace.—The larger Apple i3 Lady Sudeley ; the other we 
cannot recognise from specimen sent.——W. Cowley.—1, 
Juneating; 2, Dutch Codlin (very poor). The fruit is 
attacked with Oodlin-moth. See Garprnina, August 14, 
pp. 346, 351. 
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Catalogues received —Bulbs and Strawberries. — 
Messrs. Andrieux-Vilmorin and Oo » 4, Quai-de-la- 
Mégissérie, France. Select Roses, Bulbs, etc.—Messrs., 
Dicksons, The Nurseries, Ghester. Bulbs. —W. Clibran 














and Son, 10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester. F' lower 
roots.—Mesars. Dicksons, 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh. 
—Choice Bulbs.—Messrs. Dicksons, Hall. Dutch 


Bulbs.—Messrs. Herd Bros., Penrith.——Bulbs.—Mesars. 
Pearson and Son, Chilwell Nurseries, Notts ——Tuberous- 
rooted Plants and Bulbs —Wm. Ball, 536, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, S.W.——Bulbs, Camellias, Azaleas, etc.—Messrs, 
Wm. Paul and Sons, Waltham Oross, Herts. Caladiums, 
New Dahlias, and Tuberous Bzyonias.—Massrs, J. Laing 
and Sons, Forest-hill, London. 








A variegated Carnation (F. R. Hayes).—The 
leaves are distinctly variegated, and it is rather a pleasing 
kind. No doubt there have been such instances, though 
we do not remember to have seen so decided a variegation 
as your plant displays. Keep it, by all means; but, as 
variegated plants are generally weak, the probability is 
that outside the plant will collapse in winter. 

Odontoglossum citrosmum .—Would the sender 
of the photograph reproduced on page 373 kindly send hig 
name? This has been unfortunately lost, 
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Distinguishing sexes in Gold- 
finches (/nquirer).—It is somewhat difficult to 
distinguish between a cock and hen Goldfinch, 
it depending more upon comparison than on 
actual difference in the plumage of the sexes. 
The cock birds are, however, as a rule, more 
brilliantly coloured and larger than the hens ; but 
this test only applies where members of the same 
race of Goldfinches are compared, as Scotch and 
Trish birds are smaller and duller in plumage 
than the English, while tha hen of the Spanish 
breed is more brilliant in colour, and is larger 
than an English cock. You will be able more 
readily to judge the difference in the sexes by 
their musical performances than in any other 
way. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Ailing Fowls (J. A. F. H.).—Your Fowls 
are suffering from scaly legs, a condition of the 
skin which is due to a deficiency in the secretion 
of oily product, so that the skin dries up and 
becomes like scales. The best treatment is to 
rab the parts daily with equal parts of vaseline 
and zinc ointment. In severe cases a mixture 
of 1 oz. of sulphur, 4 oz. of oxide of zinc, 
| drachm of oil of tar, and 2 oz. of whale oil, will 
be found suitable, and should be applied daily. 
Sometimes it does much good to well scrub the 
legs with a hard brush and warm water. To be 
successful in such cases early attention is desir- 
able. 


BEES. 


Quieting Bees.—Will you repeat the 
carbolic and glycerine and water recipe for quiet- 
ing Bees given some weeks ago ?—MaArRwn. 

*,* In subduing Bees carbolic acid solution is 
now often used in place of smoke. A goose- 
quill is moistened with the solution and passed 
around and within the entrance of the hive and 
over the alighting-board. The quilt is then 
raised, half at a time, and the feather passed 
over the tops of the frames; the Bees are then 
ina sufficiently subdued state to allow operations 
tocommence. In removing sections a piece of 
cheesecloth is soaked in the solution, wrung 
out, and spread over the case containing the 
sections ; this causes the Bees to run down into 
the hive, leaving all clear for the operator. The 
solution is made by mixing together 14 oz. of 
Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid and the same 
quantity glycerine, and adding 1 quart of warm 
water, This solution requires to be well shaken 
before being used. 


LAW. 


Undefined boundary.— How can I 
ascertain the exact boundary of a plot of land 
sold ten yearsago’? There are no pegs in the 
ground nor any buildings near. It is building 
ground and we wish to fence it in this autumn 
and make it into a garden.—WorkKING Man. 

*,” As there are no fences and the ground is 
not staked out you must refer to the deed of 
conveyance executed at the time of the sale. 
That deed will pretty certainly set out the exact 
area of the plot, and should also set out the 
boundaries with exactness ; but if the description 
is not clear, or if you experience any difficulty 
in comprehending the terms and descriptions 
used, your better plan will be to call in a local 
surveyor, who will probably be able to ascertain 
the exact boundaries for you.—K. C, T. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD 
AND FIELD. 


Unsatisfactory bottled Beans.— 
About a week ago I bottled whole some Kidney 
32ans in dry salt, according to the directions 
given on p. 338, in GARDENING of the 7th inst. 
The salt is now becoming liquid and sinking to 
the bottom of the bottles. Will you kindly 
tell me if this is as it should be? Also, if tin 
biscuit-boxes are suitable for preserving vege- 
tables in in the above manner ?—F, Picron, 

*.” Your Beans are quite as they should be. 


The heat melts the salt in this case, and it melts 
just the same if not boiled. No, certainly not. 
You cannot put up either fruit or vegetables of 
any sort in biscuit-tins. At almost every 
grocer’s in the country as well as in London 
glass bottles suitable for pickles and jams at 
ninepence the dozen can be bought.—B. 


Tomato catsup.—Peel and cut up a dozen 
medium-sized Onions and put them into a } pint 
of vinegar to boil until tender, with six Chiiies, 
a dozen Cloves, a dozen Peppercorns, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. When the Onions are soft, put 
in two dozen ripe Tomatoes, sliced ; let these 
boil quickly until quite thick, then put in a pint 
of vinegar, let it boil five minutes, then pass it 
all through a sieve, put into dry, wide-mouthed 
bottles, tie a wet bladder over and keep in a 
cool, dark place.—B. 


Vegetable Marrow jam.—Choose all 
the small Marrows, as these are free from seeds, 
and much less watery than the large ones—in 
fact, if the Marrows were always used while 
small they would be much nicer and less waste- 
ful. Peel the Marrows and slice them into a 
preserving pan, with two Lemons to each pound 
of peeled Marrow. Give the Lemons a good 
pressing and rolling with the hands on a table, 
then cut the peel as thin as possible, cut away 
every particle of pith, take out the pips, and 
slice the Lemon with the peel into the pan with 
the Marrows. Allow { 1b. of brown sugar to 
each pound of Marrows and Lemons mixed, 
with two sticks of bruised Ginger and a dozen 
Cloves, both tied in a piece of muslin. Set the 
pan over the fire and bring quickly to the boil, 
stirring constantly after the sugar has melted 
and itis well boiling. Assoonasa little dropped 
on to a plate jellies, pour into dry pots, jars, or 
bottles. Cover at once with paper, well pasted 
over the jars ; store in a cool, dry place.—B. 

Compote of fresh fruits.—I shall be 
much obliged if any reader can tell me how to 
preserve Plums, Damsons, and other fruits in 
the way they do them on the Continent. <A 
compote of Plums or Pears is served daily as a 
matter of course in Germany at both luncheon 
and dinner, and this is invariably sweet and 
in good condition.—J. 

*.." The compote used in all the best houses 
in Germany consists of so-called ‘‘ arrack fruits,” 
and in our household we are never without 
them all the year round, as they are very 
handy and the method of preserving them is 
very simple indeed. The vessel best adapted 
for the purpose should be made of china or 
earthenware, but must be well glazed and 
should be of considerable depth. ‘The fruits 
are not boiled or heated in any way, but remain 
raw and fresh and of a delightful flavour. A 
bottle of good arrack rum (white rum) or 
other kind of spirit is poured into the vessel, 
and then follow the fruits one kind after another, 
according to their season of ripening. First 
come Strawberries, which are very suitable 
indeed, then Cherries which have been freed 
from their stones, then Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Plums (all without stones), and, last, good Pears 
from which the skin and the kernels have been 
removed. Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Cur- 
rants are not very suitable. With every pound 
of the raw fruit a pound of sugar is put into the 
preserving-pot until 8 lb. or 10 1b. of fruit are 
thus preserved. After that quantity, every 
additional pound of fruit should have only 3 lb. 
of sugar,.as otherwise the compdte will be too 
sweet. At the beginning of this very simple 
process of preserving the first lot of fruit should 
be stirred with a silver spoon to prevent the 
sugar from encrusting the bottom of the vessel. 
If a very large quantity of fruit is to be pre- 
served in the same vessel, it may also be neces- 
sary to add more of the arrack rum (or other 
spirit). The vessel must be well covered to 
exclude all air. 








ENTS! TENTS !— Suitable for Gardens, 
Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in circum- 
ference, pegs, poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent bag 
included). These tents are white, and have only keen used 
a little by Her Majesty’: Government, and originally cost 
over £6 each. I will send one complete for 25s, Oan be 
sent onapproval, N.B.—I have a quantity of tents from lds. 
to 20s. each, but the tents which please my customers are 
those I send out at 25s. each. Oarriage paid. Price List of 
marquees (any size) post free. I do not require pay- 
ment till you have received and approved cf 
thetent from—H.J.GASSON. Government Contractor, Kye. 


ORKING PARTNERSHIP in well-estab- 
lished Market Garden wanted for well-educated young 


man of good address. —L., Hazelwood, St. Mary’s-road, 
Leamington. 
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Avaust 28, 1897 


’ 


LreaWDapERS. 


TO LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 
AND NURSERYMEN. 


(THE BURIAL BOARD for the PARISH OF 

RAMSGATE invite TENDERS for LAYING OUT 
and PLANTING the PROPOSED ADDITION to the 
RAMSGATE OEMETERY, of the area of nearly Seven 
Acres. Toese Tenders are to include design and specification 
for laying out, also formation of roads and paths, laying 
turf, and providing and planting trees and shrubs. 

A Plan and Section showing site may be seea at the Office 
ot Mr. O. F, DANIEL, Clerk to the Board, No. 1, Efficg- 
ham-street, Ramegate, between the hours of 10 am. and 
3pm on any week-day from the 23rd to the 28th August 
instant inclusive. 

Tenders under seal should be addressed and sent to the 
Clerk to the Board on or before the 4th September next. 

The Board are pot bound to accept the lowest or any 
other Tender. 


CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


Special Offer of 
5,000,000 superficial feet of Horticultural Glass 





100ft. 
200ft. 


at 7/3 
at 14/- 


100ft. 
200ft. 


100ft. 
200ft. 




















of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices 
STOCK 4ths 15-oz. Per Box. 
stock sizes as stated STOCK 
SIZES. 50ft. Boxes in margin, 8 by 10; at 3/9 
to 12 by 13 SIZES. 
8 by 10 Boxes { 8tock sizes as stated s 
8 by 12 Boxes) (2 margin, 12 by 14 13 by 17 
9 by 12 to 18. by 24 13 by 20 
9 by 13 4ths 21-o0z. j 14 by 16 
9 by 14 Boxes { 8tock sizes as stated) a+ 8/6 | 14 by 18 
10 by 12 Bore to 12 by 18 prs : at 16/= |14 by 20 
oy stock sizes as atate ». | 14 by 24 
2 2 Boxes : : at 10/- y 
ihe Borer TRS gohan iste 18/6 |15 by 20 
J) u 
19 by Is Srds 21-07, ; oe 
tock sizes as state yz 
12 by 16 | 100ft. Boxes f : r ) at 9/3 ie 
12 by 18 200ft. Boxes eo 12 by 13 8 by 12 fat 17/6 * Nd i 
. 5 0 
12 by 20} 100£t. Boxes { 8tock sizes as iyi | 11/- y 
4 ; in margin, 12 by 14 18 by 24 
12 by 24 | 200ft. Boxes | to 18 by 24 at 20/- 
Note.—No Box can be divided, and one size only is contained 
in each Box, 

The above Glass is offered subject to being in stock. The 
prices are ex Wharf, London, from whence all Railway 
Companies’ Vans collect. 
Horticultural Timber of all kinds supplied. 
Sash-bars, 14 by 3, at 5/9 per 100 feet. 

Oatalogues post free on application to 
THE HEA woop CO 2, BISHOPSGATE S87, 

C P ny WITHIN, E.O. 
<a RREE ORS yea eeneE eDeTis 5 
For all purposes the best Felt that can be 
made is that marked witha RED HAND trade mark. 

Those who use these Felts (The ““ RED HAND”) 
are always more than satisfied. 

Your dealer keeps them or will obtain them for you, 
Keep3 the hands free from WET and DIRT whilst garden- 
ing, cycling, driving. &. The ordinary leather glove, after a 
few days’ wear, becomes hard, dry, and uncomfortable. 
3 sizes, in Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s, 2s, and 2s. 6d. per pair, 
post free. 

LAMPRELL, Patentee, 

BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS. 
ENTS.—Cost the Government over £6 each. 

Made of pure white Waterproof Linen ; scarcely used, 
40 feet circumference, 10 feet high, with poles, pegs, runners, 
lines, mallet and bag, &c. Including the very latest improve- 
ments to stand all climates and weather. Very adaptable for 
Cricket, Tennis, Bathing, Fishing, Camping out, Lawns, 
Boating Parties, &c. All complete and ready for use. Price 
25s. each, carriage paid. These are all picked Tents, and are 
as good asnew. Special quotations for 3 or more. Oan 
oe sent on approval. Twojust supplied Buckingham Palace. 
Catalogues of Marquees free; also genuine testimonials for 
reference. ARMY GROUND RUBBER SHEETS, 6 feet 
by 3 feet, indispensable when camping out, 4s. each, Can be 
used with the Tents.—A. POTTER, Tent Manufacturer, 
Melbourne Works, Wolverhampton. Maker to the Queen 
and Prince of Wales. 

GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 
Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes 

12 by 10 14by12 2by12 2byl4 20 by18 

14by10 WGby12 18byl4 2by16 22b,18 

16by10 18by 00 ae, 4 16 924 by 16 : *y by . 
(00 feet boxes eet boxes rds quality 

4ths, 15-oz. }7/ 6 4ths, 21-oz. }10/ 6 1/6 per box extra 

Norn.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—3 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft, 15-0z., 6/- per box; 2l-oz., 8/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 281b., 28. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per lb. 
Put free on railin London. Package free. Ali glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to beinsound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to. 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware. 
house, All glass is carethly eevee put Piren on es ; Tisk al 
breakage very slight. efore placing orders with agent, 
please wate for wholesale prices to — J. B. ROBINSON 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C. 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years, 
T° NURSERYMEN.—To be Let, on Lease, 
60 acres of good staple LAND, suitable for glass, 
adjoining railway sidiogs, 12 miles from London. Kent, £5 
peracre Substantial man might be tinanced.—Particulars 
of MESSRS. CRAWTER, Estate Agents, Cheshunt. 
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SILVER MEDAL ROSES. 
Ir is always one of the first questions at the 
meetings of the National Rose Society exhibi- 
tions to enquire for the medal blooms. 

Last year there were ten varieties, two 
secuting a brace of medals each. It was the 
same this year, and, with the exception of 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, the varieties were 
quitedistinct. Asall of them are of exceptional 
merit, I will give a brief description of each, and 
to make up a dozen varieties propose including 
the two which won twice last year. These 
were : 

Maman Cocuet, decidedly the best all-round 
Tea Rose for many years ; a Rose of exceptional 
merit throughout, and which cannot well be 
placed in the wrong position or for a purpose it 
cannot fulfil, The colour is a deep salmony- 
pink, with a decided shade of carmine in its 
younger stages. 

Her Magszsty is also a grand Rose, a 
tremendous grower, and when established will 
flower very freely. It has one defect, and that 
is its tendency to develop mildew early. A 
pretty, clear catiny-pink of immense size and 
substance. 

The ten winners of 1897 were :— 

Mrs. Jonn Latina, a double winner, one of 
our very best deep pink Hybrid Perpetuals ; a 
Rose that is good in all seasons and weathers, 
and cannot be dispensed from any garden. 

Muriet GRAHAME, the other double winner, 
is quite new, only being sent out last spring. 
This is a sport from Catherine Mermet, and this 
fact, combined with it securing two medals 
during the first season after introduction, is suffi- 
cient guarantee of its good qualities. It isa pale 
creamy-blush sport, changing to almost pure 
white with age, and quite distinct. 

NreHeETos has long been known as our best 
pure white Rose, and was sent out as long ago 
as 1844. Mr. Merryweather’s bloom at Norwich 
was the finest I have ever seen. 

ComTEssE DE NADAILLAC does not grow very 
vigorously, but it is a free flowerer and always 
produces a good bloom from every bud. A deep 
salmon and coppery tint, sometimes flushed with 
pale carmine. An indescribably pretty Rose, 
and one which lasts a long time. 

Horace VERNET is a grandly shaped bloom, 
but not of sufficient vigour in most gardens. It 
grows with Mr. EH. Mawley (the hon. secretary 
of the N.R.S.) in grand form at Berkhampstead, 
and did with the same gentleman years ago at 
Croydon. I believe some of the same plants 
from Croydon are still thriving at. Berkhamp- 
stead. It is a good example of Roses for various 
gardens, and never does well with me except as 
a maiden. A deep crimson, heavily shaded with 
dark velvety-maroon. 

Mme. pr WATTEVILLE gives us a uniquely- 
coloured flower ; soft creamy-blush, with a faint 
flush of pale salmony-yellow when young, and 
beautifully edged with carmine. One of the 
very sweetest-scented Roses grown. 

MME. CusIN is another free grower, and every 
bud is useful for the coat or vases, It is a pale 
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violet-rose, sometimes tinted with a yellowish- 
white, and very sweetly-scented. 

Kaiserin Aveusta Vicrortia grows well and 
is a free bloomer. Every flower is of good size 
and grand form. A pale lemon-yellow, and one 
of our very best Hybrid Teas. 

Eart or DurreRin has one grave fault—the 
flowers are too pendent to show well in the 
majority of cases. It is a good grower, a grand 
Rose for standards, and gives us a heavy, well- 
built-up flower of deep crimson-scarlet with 
maroon shadings. 

Lapy Mary FrirzwitiiAm is well known as a 
free bloomer and very dwarf, but robust, grower. 
The flowers are of great size for so sniall a plant, 
opening early and late, and borne upon a very 
bold, stiff stem. The colour is soft creamy- 
white, with a flush of pale carmine. Jee AO 





ROSES FOR CUTTING IN AUTUMN AND 
WINTER. 


In order to furnish a continuous supply of Roses 
under glass in autumn and winter, Tea-scented 
varieties should be selected, and they are best 
grown in large pots, being then more easily 
managed than when planted out. It is a point 
of importance to understand that rather large 
plants are necessary to give satisfactory results, 
as small ones only produce a limited number of 
blossoms and then go outof flower. The plants 
that I have found most satisfactory are those 
that should occupy 12-inch or 13-inch pots, and 
these, if healthy and well treated, willyield a 
large number of flowers when Roses are scarce. 
If the plants have to be purchased I would 
rather start with young ones than with 
old and often exhausted ones that have 
been indifferently managed. If one could 
begin early in August, with plants in 6-inch 
pots that have several branches, and require 
more root-room, one might in a year or two 
build up thrifty specimens. Such plants as 
those just alluded to should be shifted at once 
into 8-inch pots, choosing for compost a good, 
fibrous loam and a moderate quantity of coarse 
sand. If the loam is inclined to be heavy, use 
one-third peat for the purpose of keeping the 
soil open. It is important to provide thorough 
drainage, but it should not be so bulky as to 
occupy much room in the pot. After the plants 
are potted let them have the shelter of a cold- 
pit or frame in order that they may be easily 
shaded from bright sunshine for the first ten 
days. After that the lights may be removed 
and the plants freely exposed to the open air. 
The plants may be transferred from this pit 
to a cool, airy house early in September, 
and, except to keep them regularly supplied 
with water, they will not require any further 
attention. In all probability most of them will 
furnish a few flowers during the autumn. If 
blooms open in the cool-house well and good, 
but the first season they must not be subjected 
to any extra heat in ordef to cause them to open 
their flowers, for the plants must rest during 
winter, preparatory to making strong growth in 
the spring. They must have plenty of light and 
air in winter and be kept from severe frost. 
In the following spring a light, airy position 
must be found for them in a greenhouse tem- 
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perature. They must not be pruned, unless it 
is to shorten back to half their length any long, 
strawy shoots. If pruned like Hybrid Per- 
petuals they will be many years before they 
attain a good size. Assuming that they have 
been managed according to the directions just 
given, and that about a couple of dozen plants 
have been prepared, athird of the number should 
be introduced into a house heated to about 8degs. 
hotter than the temperature of an ordinary 
greenhouse in the middle of October ; and if the 
others are introduced into the house in suc- 
cession, at intervals of a month, a continuous 
supply of flowers may be obtained all the winter. 
In future years a slight increase in the tem- 
perature during December and January may be 
required, but that is a point which each grower 
must decide, according to circumstances. A 
most important part in the culture of these 
Roses is the 

SUMMER MANAGEMENT.—They must have a 
good rest at this time, and they must not be dis- 
turbed at the roots during summer or autumn. 
If they want larger pots, or top-dressing, it 
should be done early in May, so that the roots 
may have plenty of tims to get established in 
the new soil before the plants are turned out- 
of-doors for a season. As to resting, they must 
be taken out of the house about the middle of 
June, and the best place for them during the 
summer is on a warm, sunny border facing the 
south. They must stand on a hard bottom to 
keep out worms, and to secure a play of air and 
sunshine around branches and roots, and thus 
obtain a firm and well-ripened growth. Any 
flower-buds they may have on them at this time 
should be removed, and water should be given 
carefully to the roots, just sufficient to keep 
the soil fairly moist. If the roots are kept just 
quietly active, the young growths will become 
very hard by the end of the summer, and thena 
fine crop of flowers should follow in due time 
during the autumn and winter. B. 


Rosa, Wichuriana —This is a creeper to 
arrest the notice of the most casual observer just 
now. The profuse foliage fairly glistens, and 
the deep green foil close to the ground shows up 
the clusters of ivory-white, small single flowers 
of surpassing sweetness. When the flowers are 
plucked the reddish stems add to the effect of 
the bouquet. There are many uses for a free, 
creeping Rose of this class, but nothing is likely 
to profit more by its introduction than the rock- 
garden. Rock-gardens, where deep seams of 
good rich soil have been provided, and which 
are exposed to plenty of sunshine, are just the 
places for this ground rambler. To tie up the 
growths at all would be wrong, I think. The 
shoots strike out at right-angles from the 
upright part of the collar, and the spaces 
between big stones soon become clothed in foliage 
and flower. —W. 


Twelve standard Roses for own 
roots or Brier-stock (X. Y. 7Z)—A 
dozen good standard H.P. Roses; Alfred Colomb, 
large, bright red ; Baroness Rothschild, light 
pink, large and handsome; Mme Victor Ver- 
dier, rich cherry-red, large and full; Star of 
Waltham, crimson, very effective; Fisher 
Holmes, scarlet, good shape; La France, pale 
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peach, deeper centre, free bloomer ; A. K. Wil- 
Jiams, rich carmine-red ; Mrs. John Laing, pale 
pink, large, fine form ; General Jacqueminot, 
deep crimson, very fine ; Captain Christy, flesh 
colour, deeper in the centre; Queen of Queens, 
pink, with pale pink edges, good form ; Mrs. 


John Laing, pale pink, large, fine form. 


dozen Teas and Hybrid Teas: Clara Watson, 
grand variety, with soft salmon-pink flowers ; 
Grace Darling, creamy-white, flushed with pink ; 
Catherine Mermet, delicate flesh colour; Mme. 
margined with 

carmine-rose, 
brighter centre ; Viscountess Folkestone, large 
creamy-white, centre deep salmon-pink ; Marie 
Van Houtte, yellowish-white, edged with rose, 
Mme. Pernet Ducher, 
canary-yellow, very beautiful in a bud state ; 
bloomer, 
Rubens, white suffused with 
Edith Gifford, pale 
flesh, salmon-pink centre ; Homer, shaded rose, 


de Watteville, pale lemon, 
pinkish-rose; Ernest Metz, 


very free-flowering ; 


White Lady, 
vigorous habit ; 
pink, a grand Rose; Hon. 


creamy-white, free 


deeper centre, very beautiful. 


Souv. de Catherine GuiJlot (Tea).—This will 
rank with such Roses as La Oapucine, Beauté Inconstante, 
Tne buds are coppery-orange, and the point 
and refiexed edges of the outer petals are a pretty mauve 


L’Ideal, etc. 


snade.—W. 


Josephine Marot (H T.).—Roses good for cutting 
are always in request, and the above is a splendid addition 
Its white, rosy-tinted blossoms are very 
rge, looge, shell-like petals give 


to this class. 
fresh and pretty, and its la 
it a unique appearance.—W, 


Mme. Abel Chatenay.—Another yea has proved 
(if that were necessary) the great value of this lovely 
It isa beautiful salmon aad carmine 
shade with a tinge of vermilion, a most enchanting blend- 
It is semi-climbing in growth and I 
should think as hardy as an H.P. The perfume is delicious, 


Hybrid Tea Rose. 


ing of colours. 


ee ee 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


—_— 


TOMATOES FAILING. 


SEVERAL of my Tomatoes are going wrong. A 
little black spot appears on the leaf and 
Ihave a greenhouse 14 feet by 10 feet. 
I put a flue in it, but I put the staging clear of 
Will any reader kindly advise me as 
to a remedy for the above disease in my T’oma- 


spreads, 
the flue. 


toes? Shall I cut the leaves off ?—ZJ. 


*,* Ought the leaves to be cut off the plants 
and when are questions that are put to me with 
greater frequency than upon any other detail con- 
nected with Tomato culture, My vocation brings 
me into contact with numerous amateur growers, 
and in cottage gardens Tomato-plants are to be 
seen here and there also, as it isin that direction 
where the great increase in the number of con. 
sumers of the popular fruit - vegetable is most 
Directly two or three clusters of 
Iruit are formed on the plants some well-dis. 
inexperienced individual advises 
trimming off the leaves in order that the fruit 
may have the full benefit of all the sunshine 
As a consequence all but quite the 
youngest leaves are stripped off, and nothing 
It is the 
visitors to the Channel Islands that are so keen 
on stripping off the leaves, and it is to them that 
this widespread blunder is to be attributed. 
They come back with glowing accounts of the 
crops of Tomatoes there to be seen, and are very 
positive that much of the success attending their 
practice of early 

is a pity that 
cultivators do not bring a little common sense 
Novices are to be 
excused in the matter, but not so those men who 


observable, 


posed, but 


going. 


but the stumps and fruit are left. 


production is due to the 
defoliating the plants. It 


to bear upon the subject, 
must be aware that it is only fully-formed, 


healthy leaves that are capableof elaborating sap, 
converting it into food for the benefit principally 


ot the fruit, yet it is these they too often strip 


off prematurely. Instead of cutting away the 
serviceableold leaves, they ought to reserve these 
and frequently cut away all superfluous young 
shoots, stopping even the leaders beyond the 
third or fourth newly-set bunch of fruit. All 
the strengih of the plants will then be con- 
centrated on the fruit, with the result of improy- 
Ing 1b in weight and quality. According to 
my experience—and I have conducted various 
©Xperlwmenis every season—the fruit ceases to 
make much further progress directly the leaves 
are stripped off wholesale ; at any rate, they do 
nov gain in weight, and the bulk is lighv- 
weighing and poor in quality. 

This practice of early stripping off the leaves is 
not contined to plants grown in the open air, but 
is Carried out still more extensively under glass. 



























































young shoots, 


A 


grown in the open is 


colour. 


into pickle, 


best results attend their retention. 


would be thinly grown. 


I would consider crowded. 
has set in in favour of wider 


weight of foliage. 


either case. 
each other, about one-half of each 


thick, while if they are quite clear of eac 


main-stems, so that there are only primar 


beyond the last-formed bunch of flower-buds. 


injurious diseases undoubtedly 
nature. 


the ripening of fruit as well ag checking 
spread or warding off disease, 


done in the morning, W. 
ee ee 
Ornamental Gourds.—It seems a pity 
that these really very interesting things should 
not be grown in a more decorative fashion than 
is usually the case. To show them off to full 
advantage it is needful to construct & rough sort 
of pergola over which the plants can be trained, 
or else have them run over upright and cross 
poles fixed to each other at intervals, either over 
kitchen garden paths or in some other places. I 
saw the other day a very fine and exceedingly 
interesting collection of these Gourds. They 
were partially on the ground and partially 
running over stakes, fixed along on either side, 
bat whilst fruiting well, yet did not show 
off the fruits to advantage. There were the 
Pear-shaped, green-pointed with orange towards 
the stem, the yellow oval with protruding warts, 


and the bottle-shaped—indeed, so many that I 
noted but a few. 


they were varied.—B, 


Still, all were as pleasing as 





There is no justification for wholesale defoliation 
in either case, though some excuse can be found 
for a partial removal of old leaves as well as 
Direct sunshine striking full on 
the fruit doubtless hastens ripening, and in the 
autumn nothing short of freely reducing the size 
of the old leaves will obviate this difficulty. As 
it happens, the most exposed fruit on plants 
the most liable to be 
injured by disease, and I have already had to 
gather some that derived no protection from the 
leaves in order to finish ripening them under 
glass—they were cracking badly. There will be 
no early wholesale defoliation of these plants, 
but in the autumn arapid spread of disease will 
be anticipated by drawing them out of the soil, 
trimming off the leaves, and hanging them up 
in a warm, dry house for the best of the fruit to 
What is not sufficiently advanced to 
become red enough for the cook to use in soup- 
making will be utilised principally for making 


In the case of plants thinly grown under glass 
I do not recommend the removal of a single 
healthy old leaf, for the simple reason that the 
When the 
plants are trained 15 inches apart up a roof, these 
More often than not 
they are either planted, or the leading growths 
are trained, less than 12 inches apart, and these 
Already a reaction 
planting, growing 
Tomatoes thickly together often endingin the pro- 
duction of lighter crops than half the number of 
plants occupying the same space would give. It 
is, however, in the cross rows of plants grown in 
span-roofed houses by market gardeners where 
the most crowding occurs, and where there ig 
usually the greatest necessity for reducing the 
If the lower leaves are not 
reduced to half their original size they either 
blanch each other as well ag the fruit, or else 
disease of a fungoid nature quickly overruns the 
whole of them, destroying their usefulness in 
If, therefore, “J.” hag arranged 
his plants thickly to the extent of smothering 


leaf may be 
cut off, one-third being enough if only moderately 


other do not interfere with the leaves on the 
main-stem till they change to a yellow colour, 
He doubtless quite understands that no young 
side-shoots should be allowed to form on the 


leaves to reckon with, and he will do well to 
pinch out the points of each leader or plant 


I have tried coating the fruit with sulphate 
of copper and lime mixtures, both in a dry and 
dissolved state, without any appreciable effect 
on the rate of removal of damaged Tomatoes, and 
the only remedy I can suggest is freer ventilation, 
Keeping the houses warm with the aid of fire- 
heat, leaving a chink of top air to prevent stagna- 
tion of atmosphere, and opening the ventilators 
wider as early as 6 a.m, admitting all the air 
possible during the hottest part of the day, arethe 
best preventives of this complaint and of other 
of a fungoid 
When the nights are cold “J,” ought 
to get his flue warm, this extra heat hastening 
the 
The house ought 
to feel comfortably warm and dry. There must 
be no drying off at the roots for some time to 
come, but the watering and feeding should be 





































































MAKING ASPARAGUS-BEDS. 
(IN Repry vo H, G. GRAY.) 
You can make an Asparagus-bed at any time, 


but you cannot plant it. By making we mean 
the formation of the bed, getting the necessary 


materials together, and the soil in readiness to 
receive the plants. As regards the width of 
the beds, this is immaterial as long as you allow 
the plants room. Large growers who have these 
beds on the level do not make & series of beds, 
but plant at 3 feet to 6 feet apart, and grow a 
row of dwarf vegetables, such as salads or Cab- 
bages between. Beds being on the level are a 
nice size when from 4 feet to 6 feet wide, with 
two rows of plants in each, allowing a 2-feet 
alley between each bed, no matter what is the 
size of the beds. If you want good grass and 
have plenty of room do not stint your plants, 
We have seen plants 1 foot apart, but this is not 
good culture. Your land appears to be suitable, 
but the ground should be double dug or 
trenched. Ifthe bottom is poor you must keep 
the surface-soil on the top, and place a 
layer at least 3 inches thick of rotten 
manure under the top soil, say, between or half 
way down. You ask what manures ? Nothing 
is better than well-decayed horse or stable- 
manure, and if soil is poor, increase the 
quantity advised above. Three-year-old plants 
need care in planting, as being a fair size they 
are more likely to be injured in removal. We 
prefer younger, but have used four to six-year- 
old plants without danger when properly 
planted. On the other hand, so much depends 
on the season when planted, and the attention 
the plants receive afterwards. You do not 
mention when you think of planting, but 
certainly not now. Our advice is, plant at any 
time from the end of March to end of April. 
That is the season growth is beginning, and you 
will get much better results. Weare aware some 
gardeners say they can plant Asparagus all year 
round. You do not want failures, We often 
hear of planters’ successes, but not failures, and 
there are many. You wish to know depth to 
plant. The crowns should be covered at least 
with from 4 inches to 6 inches of soil after 
planting, as if the season is at all dry, the 
plants suffer if too near the surface. 
In planting you will do well to make wide 
drills. Place the roots out straight and well 
firm the soil after planting. In planting give 
at least 18 inches to 2 feet between the plants 
in the rows, as healthy three-year-old plants will 
spread 9 inches each way. With regard to 
varieties there are few. The best is Connover’s 
Colossal. Argenteuil, a late, large, purple 
variety, and Giant Battersea, a green form, 
much grown in the market gardens around 
London. There are Continental varieties, such 
as the French Early Giant, said to be far 
superior to ours, but we think it is culture, as 
in France much labour is bestowed on the plants 
to get fine growth. With ample space, well- 
manured land, and abundance of moisture you 
will get fine growths from the three varieties 
named. Few plants will ab orb greater quan- 
tities of moisture when in active growth, and 
liquid-manure from stables is of great value in 
the growing season, as this contains salt, and is 
better than using salt. If latter is used it is 
best given from May to August, not in the 
winter months when top growth has ceased. 


——— 


Harthing up Celery.—I am never in a 
great hurry to earth up the Celery, more so 
after a hot, dry summer, as, no matter how well 
the plants are moulded up, it must check growth. 
OF course, with early supplies it is necessary to 
mould up to blanch the stalks; but with these 
very early crops this does less injury, as the 
plants are lifted so soon. I have found the 
heads go much worse by heaping up large 
masses of soil before the plants have perfected 
their growth than from any other cause. For 
years I have left my late and midseason plants 
to the last moment before earthing up. In cool 
weather the blanching takes so short a time 
that there is no need to hurry and cripple the 
growths. The best way is to do the work 
gradually, giving a little soil at the base fort. 
nightly ; this allows of free growth, and also 
permits the moisture to reach the roots, By the 
late earthing up advised, the tissue _of the stalk 
is more hardened, and the plants for late sup- 


plies are in better condition to stand severe 
weather,—G, 
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ORCHIDS, 


DENDROBIUM PIERARDI. 


D. PIERARDI is named after M. Pierard, a 
Frenchman, who found it, and by whom it was 
introduced to the gardens of England. It is a 
common plant in India, being widely distributed 
throughout that country, but it is particularly 
common in the forests in the Sunderbunds 
of the Ganges, from whence it was originally 
imported. Hence, as may be supposed, it re- 
quires strong heat and abundance of moisture 
in order to produce strong growths, and I have 
frequently had this plant produce stout stem- 
like, pendulous bulbs some 5 feet and 6 feet in 
length. When fully grown the plant should be 
dried off and kept considerably cooler than during 
the summer. This will speedily cause the bulbs 
to swell up and the leaves to shrivel and fall, 
as the plant is deciduous and loses all its foliage 





before flowering. Early in the season the flowers 
will begin to show all along the stems. These, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Securing the buds of Chrysanthe- 
mums (Amateur Grewer).—We think your 
difficulty has arisen through a slight misunder- 
standing of the terms used in our issue of 
August 21st last. When securing, or, to use a 
better term, retaining the buds, the tiny growths 
referred to by ‘‘H. 8.” are the small shoots 
which form around the crown-bud at the time of 
its appearance. In some varieties the buds, 
and the shoots as well, are much better 
defined than in others, hence the reason 
for your perplexity to some extent. In 
the very early stages of the development of 
the buds and shoots you would experience a 
little difficulty in retaining the buds, but you 
only need to wait a few days for these to grow, 
when they each may easily be seen, and the 
surrounding shoots removed. You refer to the 
illustration in Mr. E. Molyneux’s book on 
** Chrysanthemums and their Culture,” page 61, 
but you must not take that as being representa- 
tive of every type of the Chrysanthemum ; the 


is room for both, and either in the Orchid-house 
proper, the ordinary stove, or a warm greenhouse, 
this plant is worth a place. The foliage is hand- 
some when the plants are in good condition, and 
in addition it is one of the most free- blooming 
Orchids in existence, as for many months in the 
year the strong, erect spikes continue to produce 
their pretty lilac and purple flowers. This 
Calanthe is of easy culture and may be grown in 
large pots, filled to one-third of their depth with 
crocks, placing a layer of rough Sphagnum over 
this, and planting the roots in a compost con- 
sisting of equal parts of peat, loam-fibre, leaf- 
mould, and chopped Sphagnum, a little decayed 
cow-manure, plenty of crocks and charcoal 
being added to this. Though the plants do not 
need elevating on mounds, as is usual with 
epiphytal kinds, the base must not be kept much 
below the pot’s rim, as if deeply buried the 
young shoots are apt to damp off. The water 
supply must be carefully managed at this time, 
bat when growing freely a liberal supply is 
needed. Ozcasional doses of manure-water made 
































Dendrobium Pierardi, 


mostly borne in pairs, are of a creamy-mauve, | 
or cream-coloured in some forms, the lip large, 
downy, and of a soft sulphur-yellow, bearing a 
few purple streaks at the base. The plant 
should be grown upon a block or in hanging- | 
baskets, as, being a pendulous kind, it will not 
thrive if made to grow upwards. The baskets 
should be well drained, and be filled with good 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss. The plants 
may be grown in the very hottest place possible | 
to put them, always being kept well supplied | 
with water during growth, but during winter a 
temperature of between 55 degs. and 60 degs. 
will be ample. There are several varieties of 
this Dendrobe, some of which are very inferior. 
One of the best is D. P. latifolium, which pro- 
duces fine flowers rather more freely than igs 
the case with the type. be We 
4 Se eS 
Calanthe masuca.—The evergreen section 
of Calanthes may be said to have been nearly 


eclipsed by the many hybrids and fine varieties 
now included in the deciduous group. Still there | 








formation of the buds varies so much, and some 
of the buds of recent introductions in their early 
growth, tothe inexperienced, very much resemble 
the shoots surrounding each one. The bud 
depicted on page 61 is representative of one 
form of growth only, and has no doubt assisted 
many in coming to a knowledge of what acrown 
really is. Some buds have long leaf-like growths 
adhering to them, and perhaps you may have 
been misled by their similarity to the shoots 
surrounding them. By a close and careful 
observation you will see, down in the heart of 
these leaf-like buds, a solid-looking growth which 
is none other than the bud itself in infancy. You 
had better, therefore, wait until the tiny shoots 
make sufficient headway for you to distinguish 
between bud and shoot, and when you are certain 
of this detach the shoots one by one until the 
bud alone is retained. 


Hastening Chrysanthemums into 
bloom (Heris).—Your query raises several 
important points in regard to cultural details. 
You ask how you may hasten your Chrysanthe- 
mums into bloom if necessary,as for the last 
two years your plants have not flowered till a 
week after your local show. Now this is a 
failing with many growers, the question of 
‘* timing” the plants being very necessary wiih 
several of the best sorts, while with a large 
number of indispensable varieties the blooms are 
fully developed in time. To be successful in 
this particular, and have the flowers of the 
different sorts—both early. and late—it is 
important that the peculiarity of each kind 
should be thoroughly understood. If the 
blooms are all wanted within a given 
period it should be easy to effect this. 
Early sorts may be made to flower later 
than their natural blossoming period, while 
late sorts can by the same rule be made to per- 
fect their blooms earlier than is their natural 
inelination. You may ask how this is brought 
about? To this we reply, by the early manipu- 
lation of the plants generally during March and 
April, and sometimes in May. This matter, 
however, has often been dealt with in GARDEN- 
ING, and during the early part of the present 
year the uncertain sorts have been treated care- 
fully, and their method of culture given in 
detail For this reason in another season it would 
be well to adopt the system just alluded to. Of 
course, it is possible to hasten the development 
of the flowers on any of your late plants, but at 
some expense to the fiowers themselves. 
Blooms that have been hurried forward in 
heat invariably possess indifferent colouring, 
and in addition rarely develop into those full 
deep blooms which should characterise all high- 
class exhibition flowers. The buds of Chrysan- 
themums should always have a long season of 
growth, and this is continued if plants are 
housed in the ordinary way and cool treatment 
given to them. If, on the other hand, the plants 
are housed, say, during the first week in October, 
and fire-heat is given straight away, the buds 
become unduly excited into growth, and the 
flowers, consequently, develop quickly, and 
generally are very shallow instead of deep and 
full Then, again, the rapid change of at- 
mospheric conditions—from the open air to a 
comparatively close and limited air quarters of 
a greenhouse or conservatory—is quite sufficient 
to get the plants into a very unhealthy condition, 













from cow-manure and soot highly diluted are 
helpful when the spikes are pushing up, and at 
this time the roots should never become really 
dry. In winter very little water is needed, but 
no drying off is necessary. C. masuca is a 
native of India, and was introduced in 1842. 


Pescatorea Backhousiana. — Though 
very little grown, this is one of the prettiest 
Orchids in the genus and requires careful treat- 
ment to grow it well. The blossoms are pure 
white in ground colour, the outer segments being 
faintly tipped with purple, the lip creamy-white, 
the centre yellow and lined with red. A 
Cattleya-house temperature suits this plant, but 
the foliage will not stand sunlight, so the plants 
should be grouped ina shady corner. The roots, 
though large and strong-looking, are easily 
damaged by excess of moisture or a too close 
or heavy compost. Sphagnum with a very 
little peat-fibre may be used for it, plenty of 
small crocks or charcoal being added, and a 
thin layer only is needed over abundant drain- 
age. 
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and will ultimately end in disappointment. | 
You cannot make a big flower out of a small and | 
immature bud, this being only possible with | 
those retained in good time, and con-| 
sequently of a good size. We would suggest | 
that you should house your plant a week | 
earlier than usual, but only those which you | 
know to be just a week or so later than | 
you think they should be. Let the glass | 
tructure be freely ventilated, and if the house | 
a small one keep the plants as near the glass | 


rs} 
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GARDENING 


THE TALLER BORDER PLANTS. 


SEPTEMBER and the early part of October witness 
many of the taller herbaceous plants at their 
best, and a rather close inspection should be 
made at the present time with the view to make 
any alteration later in the season that may be 
deemed advisable and to strengthen any specially 
good things. In the latter direction it is gratify- 
ing to know that the block system of planting— 
i e., each variety in sufficient quantity to show 


as convenient. This will prevent them becoming | it off to advantage—is rapidly gaining ground. 


drawn and weakly. 


tinue to get larger without any undue excite- | 


ment so much the better. An occasional dose 
of sulphate of ammonia will still further assist 
in the early maturity of the buds; but be very 
careful in its use. A quarter of an ounce mixed 
thoroughly with a gallon of clear water will 


So long as the buds con- | With the best intentions and adopting the best 


style of planting, however, very few are able to 
| filla mixed border altogether to their liking at 
the first attempt, a border that is of large size 
in which there is great variety. Plants require 
to be seen together to form a correct idea of the 
most effective contrasts both in colour and 


work wonders, and when watering just take the | size, and a little alteration is therefore often 


chill off the water by mixing warm water with | necessary. 


When beds of average size can 





it. This should be the rule always with those 
somewhat late plants. During damp and dull, 
sunless weather a little fire-heat may be 
given, just slightly at first, increasing the 








be spared for particular families, alterations 
‘are not often necessary. The first planting 
|may be regarded as a permanent affair until 
it is found advisable to thoroughly remodel 


Border of tall-growing hardy plants. From a photograph by Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham. 


temperature as the weeks advance to 50 degs. 
or 55 degs. ‘Take care to shade the fast- 
developing buds during periods of bright sun- 
shine, or all your efforts will be wasted. 
Some sorts show colour in the buds much 
earlier than others, so that it is impossible for 
us to;ive you a date when toexpect this. Itis 
pretty safe for us, however, to state that a 
month before the show should, in many in- 
stances, be sufficient from the date of showing 


colour, while in some others quite a fortnight | 


longer would be necessary for you to allow. 
The last week usually shows a very rapid 
development of the blooms. You will find it a 
great advantage to house the Japanese sorts 
separately from theincurved, asthe latter develop 
so much quicker than the former, and they also 
prefer a cooler temperature altogether. In- 
curved flowers take from three to four weeks to 
develop from the time they first show colour. 
We ining we have considered all the points 
raised 
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Phlox Purest of All is worthy ot note, | As the 
name implies, it is white, i 


and the trusses large, the srowth dwar? and sturdy, 


n your query, and hope our advice may | 


The pips ave large ladividually, | 


(the bed. As yellow is the predominating 
shade at this season among the taller plants, 
Starworts and Chrysanthemum maximum, 
leucanthemum with their varieties, also uligino- 
sum, may be introduced in sufficient quantity to 
give the necessary variety in colour, whilst 
| among mid-border plants of the present season 
|are Statice, Senecio pulcher, early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Starworts of medium height, 
|and the Japanese Anemones. Of the last there 
are three distinct shades in japonica and vars. 
alba and elegans. The type varies in shade in 
| different seasons and on different soils; this 
|year it is very vigorous and deeply coloured. 
It must be remembered that nearly the whole 
family of Sunfiowers is more or less yellow, 
varying between primrose and a deep orange, 
with the exception of Kchinacea purpurea 
and Helenium striatum. Before quitting the 
subject of the mixed border I should like to 
| point out that one of the most important points 
to be considered, either in the first planting or in 
|after construction, is to group the plants of 
different seasons well together, so that there is 
rio long stretch of the border absolutely without 
‘flower at any one time right away from spring 
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to the middle of autumn.. As pointed out above, 
most of the taller or back border plants are late 
flowering, and the introduction of some of the 
taller Phloxes and Delphiniums will therefore be 
found advisable. 





FRUIT, 


Piping for heating vinery (Surrey).— 
It makes all the difference in the number of 
hot-water pipes in a vinery whether the Vines 
are intended for early fruiting or late use. To 
have Grapes ripe in June or July in a vinery the 
size named, six rows of 4-inch piping would be 
necessary. To grow Muscat of Alexandria 
successfully and by itself, which is much the 
best way of managing this Grape, the same 
number of pipes would be necessary. For Grapes 
to ripen in September four rows would suffice. 
No matter what the number of pipes, theyshould 
be so arranged as to heat the house equally. 
In no way is this so easy as spreading the pipes 
over the greater part of the house. Presuming 
the border is inside, and 6 feet or 8 feet wide, 
the pipes should be so arranged as to cover the 
whole of the border. In arranging six pipes five 
of them should be flow-pipes, all starting at 
right-angles from the main, and terminating in 
one return pipe. For instance, the first pipe is 
fixed on the wall-plate at the front near the 
sashes, and the remaining five rows 18 inches or 
2 feet apart. No pipes are required within 
8 feet of the back wall, as the heat always 
ascends to the highest point, therefore to 
arrange pipes there is wasting them. By spread- 
ing the pipes over the house, as indicated, the 
Vines obtain the heat equally. When hot-water 
pipes are arranged in clusters of four or six, 
as is too common a practice, the Vines above 
receive too much heat, which generates red- 
spider too freely for the welfare of the Vines. 
Light iron girders laid on pillars at one side of 
the border, and built into the front wall—ssy 
6 inches above the surface of the border—will 
carry the pipes economically, and do not 
interfere with the management of the border, 
such as top-dressing or manuring. Ina vinery 
24 feet long a rise of 2 inches in the pipes will 
provide circulation sufficient for the correct 
working of the hot water. 


Propagating Gooseberries and Cur- 
rants.—The strongest summer growths of 
these bushes make the best cuttings, and they 
may be taken off for the purpose directly the 
leaves begin to fall, which will soon be the case. 
When cut off the bushes, make the base of each 
cutting at once by severing it level and clean close 
under a leaf-bud. All the stem-buds from the 
bottom upward should be taken off, except the top 
four, but not in the case of Black Currants, when 
all may be left, The cuttings should range in 
length from 10 inches to 12 inches according to 
stoutness. Get them laid thickly into the 
ground ags.soon as madeif it isnot practicable to | 
Slant at once ; but the sooner that can be done | 
the better, as rods are so much earlier pruned. 


} 
In planting, have good garden soil, and in 
| 




























digging chop down furrows vertically 4 inches 


deep. Stand the cuttings into these 9 inches 
apart. Strew in some sharp grit ; then fillup | 


firmly.—D. 
Yorkshire Beauty Apple. — This 


variety is not greatly known or grown, and 
never comes into a list of select varieties ; yet 
this season, when Apples generally are sparse, 
this one is cropping well almost everywhere. I 
have just recently seen some 50 standard trees 
of it literally loaded with fine, handsome fruit. 
These are on strong, stiff soil at Musley Lodge, || 
Surrey. The trees have rather loose, free habit 
of growth, and do not fruit much until a few 
years planted. None referred to have been 
planted five years. Every tree has been propped 
up to enable the head to bear the fruit, which | 
has also been judiciously thinned, In such a 
season as the present a crop of fine Apples is 
most valuable. The trees will do well with | 
Manx Codlin, Stirling Castle, and Prince Albert | 
for small gardens, 


Apple Domino.—This early Apple is one 
I can strongly recommend. It is large and 
bluntly conical, prominently ribbed, with a 
greenish-yellow skin. The tree is a strong 
grower, and on either stock very free cropping. 
have a btish-tree on the English Paradise- 
stock in this gafden, and during the last fouy 
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years it has not failed to give a big crop. Even 
this season, when only a few kinds have any 
fruit, this is one of the best. Another recom- 
mendation to the fruit is that it keeps longer 
than most of the Codlins.—J. Crook. 





STRAWBERRIES IN THE OPEN 
GROUND. 


Wirn attention to cultural details the amateur 
can grow Strawberries as well as anyone, and 
when a few details are carried out the work is 
quite simple to enthusiasts or lovers of fruit. 

British QUEEN is still one of the best Straw- 
berries grown, whose flavour is its chief, 
point ; but this cannot be called a reliable 
amateur’s fruit, as it is not at home in all soils, 
and not prolific; still, in gardens where the 
Strawberry thrives it should have a prominent 
position. As regards the culture, it is simple ; 
but this I will refer to later, as it is a strong 
point if good fruits are needed. Probably no 
Strawberry of this country will find more favour 
than the newer 

RoyaL SoverEIGN. This is a true amateur’s 
variety. It will grow in any soil, is at home 
near large smoky towns, and will give a good 
crop from poor plants with indifferent culture 
If I could only grow one Strawberry this would 
be my choice ; in fact, I call it the most profit- 
able Strawberry of the day. Frequently one 
plant has been known to produce 10 lb. of fruit 
when given good culture. It is, in addition to 
its crop, of good quality, a robust grower, very 
hardy, and stands our variable winters without 
any loss of leaf or plant. 
~ Ihave heard some object to Royal Sovereign on 




















British Queen. 


account of its size. I do not think this is an 
evil. I am nota lover of fruit for mere coarse- 
ness, but here is a solid fruit of good colour and 
fair quality. I admit it is not a British Queen, 
but it will grow where the Queen would not, 
and if fruits are grown for profit, I should give 
this the preference to all others. 

Dr. Hoae is also a large fruit of true British 
Queen flavour, hardier than its parent, deli- 
ciously sweet, and requires good cultivation. 
This, like Royal Sovereign, should be grown 
from young plants—that is, runners planted 
yearly—not allowing the plants to bear more 
than two crops of fruit at the most. Ionly take 
one plant each July, and treat these varieties as 
annuals. Dr. Hogg is much larger than the 
Queen, and is more robust. Those who study 
flavour, and who may have parted with the 
Queen, may with advantage give the variety, 
Dr. Hogg, a trial. The well known 

PRESIDENT is a grand variety, though old. It 
is also known as Green’s, but the more familiar 
name is President. It isa large fruit, handsome, 
enormous cropper, not fastidious as to soils, pale 
scarlet, a solid fruit, very heavy, with rich, fine 
flavour. It is excellent for main crop and good 
in all soils, as it retains its flavour where others 
fail. The 

ELTON is a late fruit of the Pine section, good, 
and one of the best for a north border or pre- 
serving ; a brisk acid flavour, so different from 
others. The plant does not make gross growth, 
and may be planted closer than some kinds. It 
is not at its best till the second year, and 
should have a stiff soil, but is not fastidious if 
given good culture. The 
_ Frocworer Late Pine is not unlike the Elton 
inquality. Itisa very rich fruit, requires the 
bast of cultivation, and is none too robyst. Jt 
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makes but few runners. I prefer to grow these 
Pine varieties different to the free growers— 
closer, and to stand two or three years, accord- 
ing to the soil and condition of the plant. I 
cannot call the Pine varieties—especially the 




















Frogmore—a profitable amateur’s Strawberry. 
They are not prolific, and, as they need the best 
culture, they are more costly. I admit, if the 
best flavour is the point aimed at, then grow the 


British Queen and the Pine varieties. Probably 
few amateurs have given 
Laxton’s Latest or Att a trial. This is a 


seedling from British Queen and Helena Glade, 
two splendid parents. One possesses flavour, 
the other free growth and size. There is the 
true Queen quality about it. The fruit is late 
and luscious, and as it prolongs the season, it is, 
therefore, most useful. I have not named a 
variety of sterling merit—the 

VicomressE H. pr Tuury; it isan early fruit, 
excellent for preserving, bright in colour, not 
at all large, but of excellent flavour. It is 
hardy, does well in t»wn gardens, and bears an 
enormous crop. We now come to what may be 
termed 

AutumMN STRAWBERRIES.—These are quite 
distinct from the others, and are in most cases 
closely allied to the Alpine or Hautbois. There 
are now a fair number of varieties, and of late 
years they have found more flavour. A bowl of 
fruit in October is always appreciated. The 
quarter season varieties in the first place are 
obtained from seed. Seed sown in spring will 
produce fruit in quantity in fifteen or eighteen 
months, and after that, the runners will continue 
the yield. These planted out each spring, say 
in March, will give fruit the same autumn, and 
the fruits are so delicious and distinct from the 
usual run of summer fruit that they are con- 




















Royal Sovereign. 


sidered a great delicazy. The best of theautums 
varieties are Sutton, Large Red, Improved 
White, and Royal Hautbois. Fruits of the two 
latter are large, long-tapering, and very 
prolific. These grow freely from seed 
and runners, The yarieties need less space ; 


18 inches between the rows of plants, and the 
plants themselves 12 inches apart, being 
ample. They should get fresh ground every two 
years. By growing the Quatre Saisons and the 
earliest of the others, such as Laxton’s Karly or 
No. 1 and Royal Sovereign, Strawberries may 
be had from May to October. 

It is useless to advise on the culture, unless 
care is taken to get good plants, true to name, 
from a true source. Plant as early in August as 
possible, in well-cultivated land, well manured 
and dug. Make the land firm at planting. Do 
not stint in the way of moisture when the plants 
are young. My advice is to grow young plants 
in preference to keeping old stock. Two years 
is ample, and three the most for the plants 
to remain in one place; and by giving new 
soil and growing plants young, much finer fruit 
is secured. My advice is, plant early in good 
material, and make a new bed at least every two 
years. I only leave the free-growers one year. 
I plant the end of July and fruit the next June, 
planting my old beds with Broccoli or Kale, not 
digging the land, but merely clearing away the 
Strawberries and drawing drills. Strawberries, 
like most plants, soon exhaust the soil. They 
need good culture, and this is best secured by 
frequent renewal of plants, fresh soil, and food. 

W. 





Treatment of an old Mulberry-tree. 
—Wili you kindly advise me what to do in the 
case of an old Mulberry-tree, which some years 
ago was buried in a bank to the height of about 
half its trunk, This has caused the tree to fail, 





Frogmore Late Pine. 


I believe, and this year more than half has had 
to be cut away as dead wood. I propose to 
remove the earth down to the bottom of the 
trunk, but should this be done now or later, or 
when the leaves have fallen?—C. H. ArrKkeEn, 

* * Your tree is doomed. As you have 
already cut away half the tree as dead wood, it 
is simply a question of time for the other half. 
{tis bound to come sooner or later. If you decide 
to remove the soil from round the stem you had 
better do it when the tree is leafless and at rest, 
but we offer you no hopes of the tree ever regair - 
ing its usual vigour. The mistake could have 
been avoided if the soil had been kept from 
pressing against the trunk by means of bricks 
placed round the tree. The wind would then 
have had a chance of playing round it and drying 
up excessive moisture. Our advice is to grub up 
the tree. 





Double Zonal Pelargoniums F. V. 
Raspail (Improved).—There is no doubt about 
this being a great improvement upon the older 
variety F. V. Raspail. The plant is compara- 
tively dwarf and sturdy, and freely produces 
immense trusses of blossom ofa rich deep scarlet 
colour. The individual pips, too, are very large. 
Quite recently I saw a fine batch of plants 
flowering under a window in a suburban garden 
with an eastern aspect, and this should be con- 
clusive proof of its hardy and robust character. 


—B. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





THE WISTARIAS. 
A WELL-KNOWN and handsome climber is the 
Wistaria, which has light purple flowers. The 
white Wistaria is a counterpart, 
colour, of the type, and, as far as I am in a 


position to judge from young plants, equally | 


free flowering. It forms a good companion to 


the type, and suggests what an attractive floral | 
picture would result from allowing the two to | 


intertwine and disport themselves among the 
branches of some sombre-hued tree, such as the 
Spruce. There is also a double-flowered variety 
of the common Wistaria, but I can never get its 
blooms to open in a satisfactory manner, though, 
judging by the descriptions of it circulated at 
one time, it should be a valuableclimber, There 
is a North American representative of 
this genus—viz., W. frutescens, deeper 
in colour than the last-named (being of 
a bluish-purple hue), and otherwise 
valuable for flowering after the common 
Wistaria is over. Its flowers, too, in- 
stead of drooping, are borne in erect, 
racemes. It is much less vigorous than 
the type, but may be employed for 
just the same purposes. W. frutescens 
is spread over a considerable tract of 
country in Virginia and Curolina, and, 
according to Loudon, was introduced in 
1724; but at the present day it is far 
from being common. W, multijaga 
is said to bear very long racemes of 
blossoms, but I have not yet succeeded 
in flowering it, for though one plant 
of it grows freely it shows no signs 
of bloom, and as others elsewhere are 
in the same condition, it would seem 
to be a shy-blooming kind. There is 
a white-flowered variety of this an- 
nounced in some nurserymen’s cata- 
logues. The ordinary purple kinds may 
be trained in many ways. A, 

Specimen trees for lawn.— 
Would you kindly mention a few of the 
choicest of these (evergreens) for a stiff 
and rather clayey soil ?—SprinGFIELp. 

“,. Amongst evergreen trees suit- 
able for planting on the lawn the fol- 
sowing list comprises some of the most 
beautiful and hardy trees growa. For 
general purposes the Holly in its green, 
silver, and golden forms is difficult to 
beat for producing fine effects. ‘The 
Arbutus (Strawberry-tree) is very much 
neglected as an ornamental tree. An- 
dromeda floribunda produces an abund- 
ance of wax-like blossoms from March 
to May. Quercus ilex (Holly Oak) and 
(). laurifolia make beautiful specamen 
trees, Amongst conifers, Biota orien- 
talis aureo, Abies canadensis (very 
graceful), A. Albertiana, similar to 
the last named, but of upright and 
much more vigorous growth. These 
are ali really handsome trees: Picea 
Nordmanniana, vigorous and graceful. 
Cupresses Lawsoniana Silver Queen, 
one of the finest silver-coloured varieties 
grown. ©. macrocarpa is of rapid 
growth and highly ornamental. The 
Sacred Cedar (Cedrus deodara) is per- 
haps the most beautiful of all orna- 
mental trees. The golden English Yew (Taxus 
baccata aurea) is also very beautiful. Amongst 
Retinosporas, the varieties named filifera, 
plumosa, squarrosa, and obtusa compacta are 
perhaps the best. Thujopsis borealis should 
always find a place. Graceful, of rapid growth, 
and very hardy, it is without doubt one of the 
finest all-round ornamental conifers grown. 
Thuj1 occidentalis, Ellwangeriana, and T. o. 
Verveneana are capital free-growing subjects 
even in stiff soils. 

Althea frutex (Amateur) —This popular 
old shrub may be generally depended upon to 
furnish a good supply of blossom regularly about 
this time of the year. 
not happy. It is not a lover of cold clay soil, 
especially if the position is a sunless one. The 
soil which it prefers is moderately rich and 
fairly moist, and fully exposed to the sun, as its 
wood becomes thoroughly ripened and better 
able to produce its annual display of blossom. 
We should certainly recommend you to lift your 





except in| 





Evidently your plant is | 


shrub in the autumn, shake the old soil from its 
roots, and plant it in fresh soil, and, if possible, 
a sunny position. The trees referred to at Kew, 
}though planted in very dry soil, get a fair 
} amount of sun-heat, which accounts for their 
blossoming so freely. 


Flowering shrubs for borders.— 
“J.,” in article, page 360, suggests “ flowering 
shrubs of compact growth,” for back for 
‘‘mixed borders.”” A list of shrubs suitable for 
this purpose is desired.—_W. M. 


*,” There is such a variety of shrubs of com- 
pact growth suitable for planting at the back of 
| herbaceous borders that to mention every good 
thing would occupy a great deal of space. For 
| the convenience of ‘*W. M.” and other readers 
| of GARDENING we may just briefly refer to a few 
‘of the best. The genus Spirza affords many very 





Wistaria sinensis on wall. 


beautifulexamples. Some of the single-flowered 

Roses are very choice. Berberis of sorts, 
Cherries, Coluteas, and Escallonias are also very 
fine. Ligustrums, Exochordia Alberti, Cydonias, 
| and Oleorias can also be recommended. Ceano- 
| thus azureus and C. Sceptre de Azure are first- 
|rate. Genistas and Cytisus, Prunus, Loniceras, 
_Daphnes, Choisya ternata, Hibiscus of sorts, and 
_Staphylea colchica are well worth including. 


List of lowering shrubs of compact 
growth (X. Y. Z.).—The following shrubs are 
perfectly hardy, good growers, and very free 
flowering: Olearia Haasti, carries numerous 
clusters of small, pure white, Daisy-like, sweet- 
scented flowers, which are seen to excellent 
advantage against the small, deep green leaves, 
| It stands in the front rank of choice shrubs, 
| Kalmia glauca is dwarf, bushy, and very useful 
| for a variety of purposes. Peanus sinensis fl. -pl. 
| is a grand shrub, with small, double, pure white 
| blossoms, borne with such freedom as to com- 

pletely hide the long, slender shoots on which they 
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are carried. Spirea Anthony Waterer is dwarf, 
very bushy, with fine heads of deep crimson 
flowers. Another Spira equally hardy and in 
its way quite as useful is one named Thunbergi, 
In this case the growth is loose and graceful, 
The small white flowers are freely produced, 
Rhododendrons comprise a great many extra 
good things. R. precox is exceptionally hardy, 
of good habit, and bears its rich display of 
rose-coloured flowers in advance of most of its 
congeners.. Philadelphus Lemoinei is a first- 
rate shrub where dwarf-growing subjects are 
in demand. Its white flowers are borne very 
liberally. Cydonia (Pyrus) Maulei, Veronica 
Traversi, and Berberis Darwini are also very fine 
hardy shrubs of compact growth. 





WINTER FLOWERS. 

SEASONABLE Nores, 
THERE are many plants which may be induced 
to flower in winter, but while some only give a 
ecant and ineffective supply of blossoms, others 
produce them in summer-like profusion and 
richness, and it is these which we wish to 
bring prominently into notice. Of the twelve 
months, December and January are those in 
which flowers are most valued; about Christ- 
mas and onwards anything in the form of a 
flower is welcome, and showy blooms are 
greatly appreciated. 


CaMELLIAS —What Rhododendrons are in 
our woods and pleasure-grounds in April and 
May, and Roses in our flower-beds in June and 
Jaly,Camellias are amongst indoor plants about 
Christmastide and throvghout the winter, and 
therefore their culture should be universal. 
Many of the newer varieties have larger blooms 
than the old sorts, but for supplying a large 
quantity of useful flowers, the old kinds have 
everything to recommend them. The old 
double white, for instance, is perhaps the 
finest Camellia grown. None can surpass it in 
purity, and none will produce more blooms when 
planted out in a bed. Many get their plants 
to make abundance of wood, and fl. wer-buds are 
formed in plenty, but they fall off before they 
open, and many fine blooms are consequently 
lost. This misfortune is said to be caused in 
many different ways, but Lattribute it to three. 
The first,dryness at the root; the second, aridity 
of atmosphereat the time when the blooms should 
he opening ; and the third, indifferently ripened 
wood. Camellias dislike dryness in any form, 
aud soon show their abhorrence of it. We all 
know that no half-ripened wood will bloom or 
fruit perfectly, and this applies forcibly to 
Camellias. We grow our plants in all the sun- 
shine pessible throughout the year, and the 
coots and atmosphere, especially in winter, cre 
constantly moist. If we cannot syringe twice 
daily, through danger of damaging the blooms, 
we moisten the ground under them and the 
centre leave', where foweis are not so plenti- 
tulas outside. In order that Camellias may 
bloom freely about Chiistmas they shou'’d be 
induced to make ) oung wood in Apnil, or about 
that season, ard then the buds have plenty of 
time to swell up, mature, ard open at the p. oper 
season, 

Bouvakp1as should be grown in every garden 
to bloom in the winter. They are like Ixoras 
in miniature, but much more easily grown, and 
more profuse in blooming. At one time we had 
upwards of asdozen sorts, but now variety has 
no charm for us; we only value those which 
bloom best, and these we have found to be B. 
Vreelandi, pure white, and B, Hogarth, a very 
fine scarlet. Plants of these in 6 inch pots will 
produce from two to three dozen heads of 
bloom in December, and as each will measure 
from 3inches to 5 inches in diameter they are 
objects of the greatest beauty ; and, besides this 
when grown in a stove temperature, and in- 
duced to go on making wood, they keep on 
flowering in constant succession. We propa- 
gate young plants of them in March, grow them 
ia cold-frames during summer, and keep the 
shoots well pinched in until September, when, 
in a little more heat, they throw up numicrous 
shoots and lovely flower-heads in profusion. 

POINSETTIAS are most brilliant in winter. 
The brightest bed of Scarlet Pelargoniums 
which anyone ever saw in summer does not 
excel a quantity of these placed together when 
fully developed. July is soon enough to put in 
cuttings of them. If taken and rooted in 
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March or April, the plants will be fully grown 
by August ; then, as a rule, the bottom leaves 
fall off, and the plants do not improve. Late- 
rooted plants, on the contrary, cannot do this ; 
they grow on until December, and they have a 
freshness both in foliage and floral bracts which 
early ones never possess. They require no 
special forcing to have them in perfection in 
winter. It would be almost an impossibility 
to prevent them from blooming at Christmas ; 
very good plants of them may- be grown in 
6-inch pots. They will do with little more than 
cool-frame treatment until Ovtober, when an 
intermediate temperature will grow them on 
and bring them out well. The largest heads 
will be formed in a very warm place, but the 
most useful are those from an intermediate- 
house. Heads cut from great heat will not 


remain fresh and bright in rooms for more than 
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conservatory to bloom. Insects are never 
allowed to injure them, and they are potted on 
from time to time until they get into 8-inch pots, 
in which they remain. Dwarf, bushy plants with 
plenty of bloom-stems are the best, and these 
can be secured by growing the plants in plenty 
of light and near the glass. Of 
Bg&Gonras we like B, insignis best. This we 
grow on like the Bouvardias, and it makes a 
most beautiful winter-flowering plant. Through 
checking the leading shoots it is induced to form 
many side-branches until it becomes bushy, and 
then it forms itself into one elegant and droop- 
ing mass of light pink blooms. It is well suited 
for dinner-table decoration, or for that of the 
drawing-room. It is a plant from which one 
may cut basketfuls of bloom. Of all winter- 
flowering Begonias this is the one I can recom- 
mend with the greatest confidence. Plants of 
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best plant has not been turned out of its pot for 
three years. It is not so large as some we have 
seen, but it blooms uncommonly well, and in 
January often opens its fourth crop of blossoms 
the same year. During the time it is throwing 
up its flower-spikes and blooming it is put into 
the warmest place we have, and during that 
time it makes many fresh leaves. As soon as 
it has finished flowering it is placed in a cool- 
house for a few weeks, and then it is subjected 
to strong heat again to induce it to bloom ; 
this it never fails to do if plunged in the Pine- 
bed where the bottom-heat is about 90 degs. 
and the atmospheric heat 65 degs. To have it 
in bloom in December I would recommend its 
being rested in October and plunged in heat in 
November. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.—These are very 
showy in winter ; even those which have been 











Azalea Comte de Chambord, 


two or three days, but firmer and cooler-grown 
ones will last a fortnight or longer. 

CHINESE PRIMULAS—? ¢., those belonging to 
the Chinese class—are thorough winter flowers, 
and most useful they are, especially the double 
varieties. Their culture is so simple and their 
flowers so well known that I need not enter into 
any lengthy statement here in their favour, but 
it cannot be too much known that everyone who 
possesses a greenhouse should have some well- 
grown and fall-bloomed Primulas with which to 
decorate it in winter. 

CINERARIAS are charming during the dull 
season, and well worth all the attention required 
to make them bloom, and after all there is 
nothing in this worth speaking about, as it is 
simply a matter of sowing the seed early. Our 
January plants are the produce of seeds sown 
in April. They are kept in cool-frames until 
October, ard then moved into a temperate 





it will bloom as freely in 2-inch and 3-inch pots 
as in 6-inch and 8-inch ones, 

CaLantueEs (Orchids) are a very fine class of 
midwinter-blooming plants, and wherever there 
is a stove they should be grown. If started into 
growth in May, and grown on in pots or baskets 
in a stove temperature, they will develop bulbs 
which will produce from two to four spikes of 
bloom each, and these may be had in great 
beauty before Christmas. Here we have only 
the heat of an intermediate-house to give them, 
and they do not bloom with us in November 
as they do in many places ; but they are fully 
out in January, and we find them most useful 
for all kinds of cut-flower decoration. 

EvcHARis AMAZONICA is another gem in 
December ; its delicate flowers, of the greatest 
purity, are unsurpassed by those of any other 
stove plant. This Lily-wort, we find, does best 
when undisturbed at the root for years ; our 








From a photcgraph by Mr. Mason Good, Winchfield, Hants. 


blooming in pots throughout the summer are in 
use then. The only way by which they can be 
got to bloom freely, and make a fine display in 
December, is to propagate young plants in May, 
shift them into 6-inch pots as soon as ready, 
and keep them in the open air from June until 
September. During that time they should not 
be allowed to bloom, and a sunny position ripens 
the wood and hardens it for winter flowering. 
The end of September is a good time to take 
them indoors, and a light, airy greenhouse or 
pit is the kind of structure in which they will 
succeed for some months afterwards. In winter 
we have had plants of Henri Jacoby bearing eight 
and ten massive trusses of the brightest hue. As 
a scarlet this variety has no equal as a winter 
bloomer. 

Epaorises are lovely in winter and spring, 
and never fail to give satisfaction. They do 
not bear confinement in rooms well, but they 
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supply a very fine lot of cut bloom, and their 
long shoots, so beautifully furnished with various 
chastely - formed and coloured flowe1s, are 
charming for vases. They bear being cut down 
when in flower better than most plants, as this 
only encourages them to produce more shoots, 
which bloom in their turn, and ultimately give 
place to a host of others. 

Tue ERANTHEMUM PULCHELLUM is a famous 
plant for blooming in December. It produces a 
multitude of flowers at the end of every shoot 
of a bright sky-blue colour. Spring-rooted 
cuttings flower in winter, and so do old plants, 
if cut back in early summer and allowed to form 
bushes in frames throughout the brightest 
months of the year. 

Amonast AZALEAS, the wonderful bright, 
small-flowering A. amcena is one the best. of 
these to flower in profusion at Christmas, and it 
is most useful for cutting or pot decoration. 
Fielder’s White is another Azalea which almost 
blooms naturally in January. Borsig forces 
well, is semi-double, and very fragrant; the 
flowers are pure white, and it forms a good com- 
panion to Stella, which is a very bright, free- 
flowering kind. Comte de Chambord, white, 
with upper petals spotted, is a good kind (see 
cut). 

Roman HyacintHs, and various coloured 
Tulips of the Duc Van Thol section, and double 
Roman and Paper-white Narcissi, are about the 
only bulbs we can force profitably to flower in 
December. Many other good things might be 
named, were we going into winter flowers 
generally, but these remarks are strictly con- 
fined to subjects which may be easily grown, 
and which bloom profusely in December and at 
Christmas. G. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


DRACAINAS FOR DECORATION. 


WELL-GROWN plants of Draczenas in proportion- 
ately small pots are always useful for decoration. 
Where the means exist for a proper and expe- 
ditious propagation of young stock it does not 
matter very materially if a few plants now and 
again are injured through being exposed, either 
in a colder atmosphere, such as the conservatory, 
for instance, or in one that is void of humidity, 
asinaroom, Plants that have had hard usage 
can be very conveniently reserved for stock, for 
it will rarely happen that a Dracena is killed 
outright. In this respect Dracenas have an 
advantage over many other plants which are 
more sensitive to a somewhat rough treatment ; 
it will seldom happen that the stock of any one 
kind is lost with even ordinary culture. Itdoes, 
however, often occur that but poor examples 
are seen where, with no extra pains, good or at 
least presentable plants might be had by careful 
management. It matters not what class of 
plants come under our observation ; if we wish 
to excel in their culture and make them pro- 
minent features in our gardens, then we must 
study their requirements as to temperature, 
atmospheric moisture, soils, etc., and thus work 
out the problem of their individual needs. 
When this has been done successfully, cuitiva- 
tion is reduced to a far more simple matter, 
with the result of a saving in labour and anxiety 
as to the future. 


Dracenas that have become very leggy, with 
no prospect of future usefulness, except in the 
case of a few which perhaps may still be in good 
health and adapted for grouping as standards, 
should in late autumn or early winter be set aside 
for propagation. Those having a healthy top may 
have that taken off and then struck in the pro- 
pagating-pit in a brisk heat, whilst the healthy 
part only of the stem should be cut up for pro- 
pagating from eyes; the fleshy roots will fre- 
quently make the best of plants, but are gene- 
rally slower in making a start than theeyes. I 
usually like to have some of each. I have 
found them to start well into growth when 
simply plunged into or buried (more properly 
speaking) in Cocoa-fibre-refuse, which is kept 
always well moistened and at a high temperature 
(80 degs. to 85 degs. will not be too much for 
them). Dracwnas may be propagated from the 
tops in jars of water, butit is not recommended 
where there is better means in a propagating-pit. 


well established in small pots. Then, unless it is 
urgent to press them onwards, it will be better 
to subject them to the usual treatment of stove 
plants, and thus endeavour to get the plants into 
character without causing them to become 
drawn, and with foliage that is not enduring. A 
well-grown Draczena at the end of the first 
twelve months of its life should have retained 
nearly every leaf it has made; it will by that 
time, and in the case of most sorts, be well 
coloured for its kind. When the plants have 
well filled their first pots with roots they should 
have one more shift given them, the best and 
strongest into 6-inch pots, the weaker ones into 
one size smaller, 

This will carry them over the first year of 
their existence very well; in fact, better than 
if in larger pots, for if a Draceena has a super- 
fluous amount of soil about its roots when winter 
comes on many of them will decay or become 
unhealthy. I attribute this to the inability of 
the plant to assimilate the moisture in the extra 
amount of soil so quickly as it should do, and 
yet a goodly amount is needed if the plants are 
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pipes ; in such places it increases rapidly. Black 
thrips are also very destructive, and must be well 
sought after before they get too numerous; on 
the darkest coloured kinds this thrip is not so 
soon recognised unless a sharp watch be kept. 
Red-spider will at times attack the foliage, but 
it is mostly to be found on large-sized plants, for 
| which it either has a preference, or it is that 
plants of extra size escape the beneficial effects 
of the syringe more than the smaller ones. 
Sponging the foliage with soft-soap and water 
in which a little sulphur has been well mixed is 
about the best remedy. Green-fly, when found 
on Draczenas, is generally located on the leaves 
that are not expanded. The black-fly is, how- 
ever, the most troublesome and likewise the 
most difficult to exterminate; this, too, will 
attack the unfolded leaves and very soon damage 
them, After a good fumigation it isa capital 
| plan to make a mixture of soft-soap and Tobacco- 
water, of moderate strength only, and then 
| with a camel’s-hair brush the points where the 
fly congregates may be moistened, and each 
plant afterwards dipped into clear water. This 








Dracena Godseffiana. 


to be kept healthy and growing ; consequently, 
a plant that has well filled its pot with roots 
will take up this moisture in a free manner, 
and reap the full benefit of the same. If the 
plants are required for decoration, whilst in a 
comparatively small state, see that every 
facility is afforded them of becoming well estab- 
lished before they are used at all; there will 
not then be so much danger of the roots perish- 
ing by the change from their growing quarters 
to an atmosphere that is not so congenial to 
their well-being. 

InsEects.—Ofinsect pests the most troublesome 
are the white thrips, which, if left undisturbed 
for a little while, will sap the very life out of 
the foliage, leaving it of a sickly yellow colour. 
These thrips generally congregate in groups until 
they increase to such an extent as to cover 
nearly all tho underside of each leaf. Fumi- 
gation with Tobacco-paper, not too strong, for 
three nights in succession will destroy most of 
them ; but if time can afterwards be given to 
sponging each leaf carefully, then agood clearance 
may be made for a long time to come where a 


The chief point to aim at is that of obtaining a | fairly moist atmosphere can be maintained. This 
quick start into growth, andafterwards maintain- | insect is most troublesome when the plants are 
ing the same yntil the young plants are fairly near to or, perhaps, just over the hot-water 


operation should be repeated after a week or 
two to clear off any young stock. Slugs and a 
small species of snail are very partial to these 
plants, and will in a few nights do a lot of harm 
if they are not caught. They are not often 
trapped easily. Sometimes they take up their 
abode in the axils of the leaves, where they are 
not so readily seen or even possibly suspected. 
Baits should be laid for them at the base of each 
plant, and a close search made at night when 
they are feeding. In troublesomecases each plant 
should be examined carefully in the daytime, 
for the insects will at times be found around the 
exterior of the pots and on the surface between 
them. The search for these troublesome pests 
should be persevered in until they are extermi- 
nated, for it is annoying to see a well-grown 
plant disfigured just as it is attaining a useful 
size, with well-colonred leaves, for whichsort they 
havea decided preference. As a remedy against 
the depredations of insect pests in general it is 
an excellent plan to have a bag of soot (that has 
been taken from a chimney, the fireplace of 
which has not had coke burnt in it so as to be 
impregnated with sulphur fumes) always kept 
in the water-tank. This not only acts as a pré- 
yentive, hut it is also a capital manurial agent, 
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imparting a darker colour to the foliage of 
young plants. 

D. GopsEFFIANA, the kind illustrated, is a 
native of Lagos, in Upper Guinea, where it was 
discovered in 1892. It forms quite a shruba 
yard or more high, and with a little attention in 
the way of pruning or pinching it will make very 
compact growth, crowded from top to bottom 
with leaves. The colour of the latter is deep, 
glossy green, mottled with creamy-white. The 
flowers are small, greenish-white,. and they are 
succeeded by red berry-like fruits, from 4 inch 
to Linch in diameter. Cuttings of the branches 
root readily. Apr nak 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 


ALREADY several of our autumn - flowering 
plants are in bloom, and consequent on many of 
them being well established they are looking 
remarkably well. 

THE NEW SunFLtowER Miss MELLIsH has 
made rampant growth, overrunning its less 
sturdy neighbours with scant ceremony. How- 
ever, we are inclined to regard this fault indul- 
gently in consideration of the lavish supply of 
long-stemmed, semi-double, golden-yellow flowers 
which it will shortly afford. Another very 
handsome Composite—single, but of even a 
deeper shade of yellow and earlier in bloom—is 
Heliopsis scaber major. 

COREOPSIS LANCEOLATA MONSTROSA is a 
charming flower for cutting—far finer than the 
type. 

MECONOPSIS CAMBRICA PLENA, the double form 
of the Welsh Poppy, has been in bloom for a 
long time. It has produced seed, some of which 
I have already sown. 

Grum Ewani and G, Heupreicut have both 
flowered. Their colour is certainly beautiful, 
but very much like that of G. miniatum, the 
form of whose flowers I prefer. <A very pretty 
variegated-leaved sport of G, miniatum has 
originated here; the ground colour is a soft 
yellow, closely dotted over with green spots and 
markings. 

PLatycopoN MARIESI ALBA came into bloom 
in August. It has large, effective, bell-like 
flowers, white, beautifully veined with blue. 

ERIGERON GRANDIFLORUS ALBUS is a plant 
which I have only recently added to my collec- 
tion. Ido not think it is as well known as it 
deserves to be. ‘The flowers are large, Daisy- 
like, not pure white, but with a delicate tinge 
of lilac. It has been in bloom for a long time, 
and is well adapted for cutting. 

ASTER SIBERICUS is an extremely neat Michael- 
mas Daisy of moderate height, coming into 
bloom at the end of August, the flowers some- 
what similar to A. amellus. On the 23rd of 
March last I sowed seed of 

PAPAVER ALPINUM ROSEUM. During August 
some of the plants came into flower. ‘T'wo were 
of a very delicate pale rose shade, one was 
pure white, and the others have not yet 
bloomed. They form admirable subjects for 
filling up vacant spaces in the rock-garden. 
Among 

GRASSES conspicnous here just now is a variety 
of Pampas Grass, which has formed a very orna- 
mental tuft. It has not bloomed, but its grace- 
ful form, added to the lines of green and gold 
colouring, make it a very attractive plant. 
Kulalia japonica variegata and Eulalia gracil- 
lima are both effective and handsome Grasses. 
The former looks well as an isolated clump, the 
latter occupies an elevated position on a rock- 
garden, where its graceful form is seen to 
advantage. 

APERA ARUNDINACEA (the Pheasant’s-tail 
Grass), planted some time ago in sheltered spots 
in a rock-garden, has made good growth, and 
harmonises well with other subjects—with a 
Japanese Maple, which is in itself a beautiful 
objeét—this slender Grass, growing through and 
intermingling with it, has formed a very charm- 
ing combination. The graceful, arching spikes 
of bloom afford very elegant sprays for vases and 
other decorations, 

J. McWALTERS. 


Cinothera prostrata.—This slender and 
prostrate Evening Primrose has, compared with 
its other parts, good-sized yellow flowers and 
plenty of them, and also affords a long succes- 
gion, dust now, however, the plants have 




























another pleasing feature, the leaves beinga warm 
brick-red and in some cases almost scarlet. It is 
true such leaf colouring cannot be relied upon, 
but still, to those who value leaf-tints, it may 
be well to note the plants with a tendency there- 
to. I have had more than one, and very 
dissimilar, plant sent to me under this name. 
The true plant quite justifies its name, and never 
grows higher than 9 inches here. 


Parnassia palustris-—This pretty little 
bog plant was in full bloom last week when I 
saw it on the Island of Mull. To grow it ona 
rock-garden the shady side should be selected, 
and the place for its reception should be prepared 
by making an excavation to be filled with peat 
and decayed vegetable matter, regularly 
watered.—W. H. L. 





GARDEN PESTS. 


THE APPLE-BARK-BEETLE (XYLE- 
BORUS DISPAR). 


Tus insect is another beetle belonging to that 
very destructive family to trees and timber— 
the Scolitids, of which Ihave already described 
two members, the Elm Scolytus and the Pine- 
beetle. This insect is quite as destructive to 
the trees that it attacks as those I have just 
mentioned are to Elms and Pines; but it is 
fortunately not so common as those beetles. 





























Until quite within the last few years it was con- 
sidered a rare insect in this country, although 
comparatively common on the Continent. 
Besides Apple-trees, it also attacks Plum and 
Pear-trees. The insects are known in America 
by the name of shot-borers on account of the 
holes they make in the bark, which look as if they 
had been made by shot. The scientific name of 
dispar has been given to it on account of the great 
difference there is in the general appearance of 
the male and female, a point I shall again 
allude to later on. The beetles appear to select 
stems or branches about ? inch in diameter. 
They then gnaw around tunnel or gallery nearly 
if not quite into the centre of the branch, and 
then work upwards or downwards forabout 14 in. 
in length, often boring along the pith of the 
wood. The females lay their eggs in chambers 
they form in the galleries. The eggs are said 
to be laid in a heap, and as soon as the grubs 
are hatched they make their way into the 
gallery, and feed on the exudations of sap from 
the sides of it, which form a white incrusta- 
tion, At times the sides are coated as well 
with a fungoid growth, on which the grubs also 
feed. When the grubs are iull grown. they 
become chrygalides in the ‘galleries in which 
they have spent their lives, and in due course 
the heetlesappear, The grubs, and subsequently 
the chrysalides and beetles, are packed in the 
galleries one after the other as close as they can 
be. One observer counted no less than thirty 
in one piece of wood only 2 inches long. The 


Apple-bark-beetle, showing its destructive work. 











grubs are hatched about the end of May, and 
are full grown in about a fortnight, and in the 
course of another ten days or so the beetles 
emerge from the chrysalides. They appear 
to remain for several weeks in the galleries, 
by which time their various parts have become 
quite hard and they have assumed their proper 
colour. The means of destroying this insect are 
decidedly limited. The best thing to do is to 
cut off the branches that have been attacked 
and burn them. If the stems of quite young 
trees are bored by these insects they should be 
cut down and treated in the same manner, and 
the sooner the better, as they will never be of 
any use, and area source of infection to other 
trees. In order to prevent the beetles from 
attacking a tree the best thing to do is to coat 
the tree with some wash or dressing that will 
not injure the bark, and at the same time be 
distasteful to the insects. The American 
authorities recommend a coating of thick white- 
wash with some Paris-green in it, or soft-soap 
thinned down to the thickness of paint, with a 
strong solution of washing-soda in water, ‘This 
soon dries if applied on a fine morning. The 
male and female beetles, as I have already 
mentioned, are by no means exactly alike ; the 
male is only 1-12th inch in length, and is 
flatter and broader in proportion than the 
female, which is } inch in length, narrower and 
more cylindrical in form, and her forebody is 
larger and rounded, giving the insect a some- 


é what humped-back appearance. Both 


sexes are of a dark reddish-brown or 
nearly black colour, and are covered 
with fine, short hairs. The wing-cases 
of the male are rather redder than 
those of the female. The grubs are 
white, with the joints of their bodies 
very well defined. By the kindness 
of Miss Ormerod I am able to give the 
figures of the insects and sections of 
wood bored by them. G. 8. 8. 
Rape-cake for wireworm(4. 
Read) —Any Corn or hay merchant 
would procure you some, even if they 
had not gotitin stock. If you want to 
use it as a preventive, the ordinary 
Rape-cake is of no use. You must be 
sure and get the karachi or Indian 
cake which is made from Mustard- 
seed. The wireworms are very fond 
of the ordinary Rape-cake, and it is 
used to attract them from the plants 
by burying small pieces near them. 
Slices of Turnips, Mangold, Carrots, 
or Potatoes are useful traps. Hach 
piece should have a small wooden 
skewer stuck into it, so that it may 
be the more easily found and handled. 
These traps should be buried near 
the Carnations, and you should exa- 
mine them every morning.—G. 8. 8. 
Rape attacked (7. Bastow).— 
Your Rape is attacked by one of the 
Turnip flies or Turnip-flea-beetles. A strip of 
newly-painted or tarred canvas or sacking nailed 
to a lath will catch a large number of them, as 
they spring up when they are disturbed and are 
caught on the sticky canvas. Wetting the 
plants well with a mixture of ? lb. of soft-soap, 
the extract from 2 lb. of Quassia-chips, and 10 
gallons of water is very useful.—G. 5. 8. 


Poor Rosa rugosa fruits.,—I have carefully ex- 
amined the hips from your Rosa rugosa and cannot find 
any signs of fungus or insect injury. The whole shoot 
seems to be not so luxuriant as it should be ; the leaves are 
small and poor. Ripening fruit seems to take more out of 
a plant than anything else. Is the plant too dry, or is it 
in such poor condition that it is unable to ripen its fruit? 
I cannot suggest any other reason.—G. S. 8. 


Selection of Carnations.—In your issue 
Aug. 7, page 327, ‘‘ J. D. E.” keeps well within 
his own list, but fails to acquaint himself with 
those coming from the rural raisers which are 
making their mark and rising in the public 
estimation. No one who loves Carnations 
should be without the following, which I 
warrant will equal, if not surpass, the best of 
their colour named in issue above: Mrs. D, 
Dunlop, charming large white; Queen of 
Yellows, brilliant large yellow ; Magnetic, rich, 
light coral-pink, waxy petals, splendid form, 
and does not fade, Add to these the older 
sorts which cannot be beaten—viz., Monarch, 


| Gneist, Curtius, and Stambuloff, a few from list 
referred to by ‘‘J. D E”’—anda good selection 


‘will have been got. —KELMORE, 
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banks under trees, where they may remain undisturbed for 
years. If the tree-roots are near the surface put on a few 
inches of good soil to give the Aconitesa chance, and plant 
the bulbs about 2 inches deep, from 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart. Tulips, either in separate colours or in mixture, 
may ba planted in masses ; the early-flowering varieties 
may be planted towards the end of September, but the 
florist varieties and late Tulips generally will do well it 
planted the first week in November. White Lilies (candi- 
dum), if moved at all, should be planted at once. Narcissus 
of all kinds may be planted from this to the end of 
October. As regards depth of covering, they may go in 
an inch or two deeper in light land; from 3 inches to 
4 inches is a good depth for the Narcissus family. Two 
inches deep will be enough for Scillas and Orocuses ; the 
latter are very pretty on Grass, either in separate colours 
orin mixture. Seedlings of hardy plants that are still in 
the seed-beds, now that rain has fallen copiously, may be 
pricked out to get strong. Transplant rooted Pinks 
from frames and handlights. Dahlias and other plants 
requiring support must be neatly and frequently tied. 
Thin the buds of Dahlias to secure fine blooms. Continue 
the propagation of bedding plants. ‘ Geranium” cuttings 
will be scarce this season, and late growths will be too soft 
to strike ; but if the old plants are lifted before frost comes 
there will be plenty of cuttings in February. 


Fruit Garden. 

Expose Late Peaches on walls by removing a leaf or two 

if necessary, as bright colour is important. Young Peaches 
under glass which are too luxuriant may have the extremi- 
ties of the roots lifte 1, replacing them in good loam 
Peaches do best in a firm border ; there should be no dig- 
ging among the roots for any other purpose. In making 
new borders for Peaches work in some old plaster or 
mortar, unless the soil is underlaid by chalk or limestone. 
Once get the trees into bearing and there will be no more 
trouble from over-luxuriance. Where possible it is a good 
plan to take the light off Peach-houses as soon as the 
Peaches are gathered and the growth finished. Somelittle 
thinning of the wood may be done at the same time if at 
all crowded. Where the roof is a fixture keep the venti- 
lators open night and day till the leaves fall, or till the 
house is closed for forcing if not frosty ; the more perfect 
the rest the stronger the buds will break and the more 
likely the blossoms are to set. Very few Peach-houses are 
altogether free from red-spider this season, and a good wash 
with the hose or engine will be beneficial. Finish potting 
the Strawberries for late forcing ; stand thinly on ashes, 
and keep the plants free from weeds and runners. The 
plants must not be allowed to suffer from want of water, 
but if potted in the right kind of stuff the crowns need not 
be excited by liquid-manure till the blossoms are set. A 
little fire will be useful now in late vineries ; it gives the 
necessary finish to both fruit and wood, and permits of a 
very feee ventilation, except when raining. During a 
spell of hot weather the fires may be allowed to go out. 
It_is useless attempting to keep Grapes in leaking houses. 
Hither have the houses in proper repair, especially as 
regards paint, or cut and bottle the Grapes as soon as 


ripe. 
Vegetable Garden. 


Plant out Cabbages when the plants are large enough 
and then they get established before winter. For very 
early use plant a few on a south border 1 foot apart. They 
will not all turn in at once, even if a fairly true stock is 
grown, and as soon as the Oabbage is cut pull up the 
stems ; this will give room for those coming on, and all may 
be cleared off before the plants in the open quarter are 
ready. If the land isin good heart the ground need not 
be fresbly dug for Cabbages, On fairly firm ground 
the plants turn in sooner, and early in the year no one 
cares for large Cabbages. Break up the soil deeply with 
a hoe. Dig drills 3 inches deep and plant in the drills. 
Where the tops of Potatoes are ripe take up the crop 3 
there is a good deal of supertubering this season, and where 
the tops are still green and the tubers grown out they 
must, of course, be left till the skins are set. Fill up 
every border in a good aspect with Lettuce and Endive. 
Thin winter Spinach to 3 inches or 4 inches apart, and use 
the hoe freely when the surface ig dry. Earth up Celery 
in succession ; the white should be done first. Trim away 
the small offsets which sometimes grow round the base of 
the plants. Sprinkle the foliage of Celery with something 
distasteful to the fly to keep them at a distance. Soot is 
useful in small quantities, equally distributed. A mixture 
of Sunlight-soap and Tobacco-liquor is algo effectual if used 
in time and repeated once or twice. I am not in favour 
of much defoliation of Tomatoes, but the season is advanc- 
ing, and a few leaves must he cut off now or shortened 
back to the front pair of leaflets. If Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers are to keep in bearing till frost comes the fruit 
should not be allowed to get old. E. Hogpay. 


early-flowering Ohrysanthemums will makea great show if 
welldone. Madame Desgrange is still a force in these late 
summer and autumn decorations under glass, and there 
are numbers of early-flowering varieties that will come in 
: useful when the Fuchsias and Tuberous Begonias go off. 
All plants will require as much light a3 possible, and shade 
j must be sparingly used. For this reason it will be 
necersary to reduce the climbing growth on the roof by 
degrees to meet the rapidly decreasing daylight. Most 
effective during the autumn are good clumps of Vallotas 
or Scarboro’ Lilies. Plants outside should now be housed. 
I always think a month or six weeks outside ripens the 
bulbs better and increases the number of spikes. Valuable 
specimens of hard-wooded plants should now, if not already 
done, be returned to the house provided for them, but give 
free ventilation night and day for some time, so that the 
change from outside may not be felt much by them. It is 
generally necessary at this season to throw out anything 
| which is old or showing signs of wearing out. Most 
\ growers are continually bringing on young plants to take 
the place of the invalids. Unless the specimen showing 
signs of decrepitude is a rare or valuable one, it is better to 
get rid of it on the rubbish-heap, and give more attention 
to younger plants coming. In many gardens there are too 
many of these dilapidated plants, which no amount of 
skill can bring back to condition again. They may linger 
on for some time, but these lingering plants distress a good 
plant grown, and, unlike soft-wooded, hard-wooded things, 
can be rejuvenated by cuttiog back. E urly-flowering 
bulbs should now be in their pots Duffodils and Tulips, 
grown merely for cutting where quantities are required, 
may be grown in boxes. Those of 2 feet by 1 foot are a 
. handy siz for moving about, and they need not ba deeper 
than 5inches. Talips grown in boxes may be taken out 
if required for filling vases in the rooms, without showing 
signs of removal. Market growers often do this with 
advantage, Tulips especially. The best forcing sorts are so 
cheap now it does not much matter what becomes of the 
bulbs after they have flowered. No fires will be required 
at present, but the apparatus should be put in order if any 
repairs are needed. Oamellias must not be allowed to get 
very dry at the root, or the bulbs will drop. Habrothamnus 
fascicularis is a beautiful winter-flowering plant of semi- 
climbing habit. 
Stove. 
| If heat-loving subjects such as Ixoras are grown fires 
must be lighted now ; in fact, fires wlll soon have to be 
used under any circumstances where stove plants are grown. 
D2 with as little shade as possible. Plants in flower will 
Jast longer in condition if a light shade is used when the 
sun is shining brightly, and we often have bright days in 
| September; but shade now only weakens growth, and 
checks the ripening of the summer-flowering plants, such 
as Allamandas, etc. Caladiums are losing their freshness, 
| and when the leaves begin to fade give less water. That 
pretty little Caladium argyrites is a charming drawing- 
room and dinner-table plant, and when started late may be 
continued in good condition through the autumn. The 
hybrid forms of Streptocarpus are pretty plants when well 
grown. I have recently seen some very effective plants in 
7-inch pots. Both these and Gloxinias may be had in very 
fine specimens if pot-room enough is given and a fairly 
| rich soil used, but the soil should be porous enough for the 
water to pass away freely, as thus stimulants may be 
given to increase the size of both flowers and foliage. 


Mushroom-house. 


Cleared away old Peas. 


Solanums and Arum Lilies. 


Perle, for forcing. 


communication. 


well be classified, witl be found 


observations permit, the 
ance. Conditions, soils, 


oe 


Ferns under Glass. 

This is a good time for sowing spores. Sow in pans or 
pots and cover with glass. If really good loam can be 
i obtained, after putting in the drainage fill the pots to 
| within an inch of the top, and ram down firmly, give a good 
watering, and sow the spores evenly on the damp surface. 
| They will grow, if the conditions are right, without any 
covering, but a little sprinkling of sand may be used. It it 
does no other good it helps to keep the surface sweet. All 
watering should be done by dipping the pots in a pail or 
tank, so that the water ascends from below. Good spores 
will grow if kept in an equable condition as to moisture. 
i Where failures occur it may generally be traced to dryness 
where the spores are bursting into growth. They must, of 
course, have ashady position, anda temperature not much 
under 60degs. Though shade is necessary for Ferns in the 
early stages of growth, older plants which are expected to 
" be taken indoors during the autumn or winter will be 
| ; better without shade now. Whoever has much decoration 
to do in winter should grow a lot of the hardy Pterises, 
1 i} | Nephrolepis exaltata, Adiantum cuneatum and elegans. A. 
Veith decosa also stands well, but is not so popular as the 
i smaller-fronded kinds, Cyrtomium faleatum is a useful 
' hardy Fern. I have seen it stand outside on a rockery in 
a sheltered garden. Pteris Wimsetti is one of the best of 
| the crested Pterises, and easily raised from spores. 
: Though so very light as to be carried about by the move- 
| ment of the atmosphere, Fern-spores will keep in a grow- 
ing condition for a long time if kept dry. I do not know 
what the limit may be, but I have raised young plants of 

; 

) 
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the various subjects. 


the summer. 


roots of the Musk are injured by 


planting time. 


allow them to grow at all. 





THH OCOOMING WEER’S WORE, 


Laricio and P. L. nigricans, Pinus 


Adiantum cuneatum from spores which had been kept 

ten years. Microlepia hirta cristata is a very effective 

Fera, and makes a good specimen. Dicksonia tantarctica 

i} Wh and Alsophilla australis are useful in a comparatively small 
: state, but they must have plenty of water. 


Hatracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 6th.—Pat in more cuttings of various kinds, 
including bedding plants and hardy edging plants, such as 
Santolina incana, Euonymus radicans variegata, and 
Golden Thyme. Potted up a few plants of Alternantheras 
for stock purposes. Planted out more Lettuces and 
Endives on south border. Lifted the roots of Peaches 
under glass which are making rather too much wood. Put 
in cuttings of Violas. Lifted Marie Louise and other 
Violets, and planted in frames for autumn and winter 
flowering. 

September 7?th.—Carted in a lot of loam for potting, also 
a heap of cow-manure on a layer of loam and surrounded 
by the.same to keep in the heap for twelve months or 
longer, tillit gets mellow. Looked over Ohrysanthemums 
daily to remove side-shoots, select. buds of late varieties, 
especially incurves, and trap earwigs. A few spare tops 

that were put in as cuttings last month have rooted and 
. been shifted into 5-inch pots. These will carry one large 
bloom and make useful room plants. 
; A September 8th.—Moved Azaleas and other hard-wooded 
@ fo rintght later than ta here indicated with equally good | plants into the house. Thinned climbara in conservatory. 
Babess” Put in cuttings of various Irises and Honeysuckles. Potted 
: 


Mushroom House. 


! summer 
| Tais house should be thoroughly cleansed and white- 


W. P. M.).—It is a grand thing 
washed previous to making beds therein. September- f 4 : - 


made beds invariably do well, and several beds should be 


made up now. The manure should be had fresh from the 
stable where straw litter is used. There are two ways of 
: doing the preliminary work: The most commonly 
'\ practised is to spread the manure 


trable. 
: turning it over every two or three 


in an open bed to dry, 
days for a fortnight or 
Bit} 80 ; the second way is to mix from one-fourth to one-fifth 
a it of loam with the manure. Leave it in a ridge-shaped heap 


till the heat rises, then intermix and make up the bed. 


* In cold or northern districts the rate erred 
tou sder “Garden Work” may be soern tons referre 


é from ten daye to form an opinion upon. 





bulbs of various kinds for forcing and plunged them out- 


ed Oucumbers, 
Earthed up Celery for suc- 
Mustard and Cress. 


Make arrangements for obtaining a stock of bulbs to | Side in ashes. Tied and stopp 
; oe beautify the beds and borders next spring. One of the | Williams’ Bon Ohrétien Pears, 
Conservatory. brightest things in winter are the Winter Aconites, and | cession. Sowed Radishes and 
This is more or less a transition period. Summer | they are cheap enough to plant in large masses on shelving | Planted Box-edgings. 
flowers are going off and autumn flowerscoming in. The 


September 9th.—Put in cuttin 
wall; mulched between rows 
Belladonna Lilies in front of 
wall; added peat, leaf-mould, 
covered the bulbs about 5 inches deep. 
autumn flower, and no trouble, 
if rightly managed at first. 


gs of Roses under north 
with leaf-mould. 
@ plant-house close to the 
and sand to the soil, and 
This is a lovely 
because of its permanency, 
Made Mushroom-bed in 


September 10th.—Pricked off Herbaceous Oalceolarias. 
Removed laterals from late Vines. 
with long litter to check evaporatio 
Commenced doing a little root-pruni 
on south wall by lifting the roots 
watered the roots in and mulched 
Gathered various early Apples and stored in fruit-room. 


Covered inside bordera 
and keep down dust. 
ng to young Peaches 
nearer the surface; 
with littery manure. 


September 11th. — Thinned autumn-sown 
Looked over Tomatoes to remove a few leaves 
leaves to let in the sunshine to ripen the fruit. 
ut round Salvias and 


atory to lifting. Potted 
d for forcing 


Eupatorium with the spade prepar. 
up Azalea pontica from reserve be 
lot of Azaleas imported from Belgium, chiefly Deutsch 


a 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions,—Queries and answers aye tnseréed in 
SARDENING frea of charge tf correspondents Soliow the rules 
rere laid down for their guidance. 
for insertion should be carly and concisely written on 
me side of the paper only, and addr. 
FARDBNING, 87, Southampton-stree 
lon. Lettera on business should b 
The name and address of the sender are r 
tddition to any designation he may desire to 
ihe paper. When more than one query %8 sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied, to 
in the tssue immediately following the receipt of their 


All communications 


essed to the Eprror of 
t, Covent-garden, Lon- 


Unanswerea 


Answers (which, with the ewception of such a3 cannot 
tn their different depart. 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agaonst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
correspondents who seck assist. 
and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their expertence is gained. Corres. 
pondents who refer to articles 
should mention the number in which they 


Importantto Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
a8 some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments, 
alwaua be given the week after the queries wre received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 


in GARDENIKa 


1506—Peas for flavour.—W 
your next issue the names of the si 
flavour: also, what is the createst 


ill you kindly state in 
x finest Peas for their 


quantity of Peas in one 
shell that has as yet been recorded F, 


————————— 


To the Sollowing queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 


1507—-Changing colour 
(W. J. R.).—In order to get the pink-flow 
to prod uce blue flowers it is advisable to 
in peaty soil, and water them with sulphate of iro 


Hydrangeas 
ered Hydrangea 


1508—Harrison’s Musk (H. K. @. Law).—The 


some insect in the soil. 
the soil deeply over, 
lime ; repeat again at 


One month before planting dig 
sprinkling with it fresh, unslaked 


1509 —Tomatoes (Reader).—Tomato-plants from the 
first should not be allowed to produce side-shoots ; they 
should be kept hard pinched. The bloom comes out of the 
main stem of the plant. It is very wrong treatment to 


1510—Conifers to form a screen (T. NV 
following conifers are useful for this purpose: Pinus 
pinaster, Abies pectinata, 


Pinus sylvestris, Pseudotsuga Douglasi, Cupressus Law. 


soniana, O. Nutkaéasis, and Thuj 


1511—Pruning Portugal Laurel (1ron-bridge). 
—Tnhe Portugal Laurel may be pruned at almost any time. 
It stands the knife well. As your trees are 
good crop of berries, it would be a pity to cut them now. 
Wait until the crop is over, and prune either in spring or 


bearing such a 


1512—Myrobella Plum for making hedge 


for making a good hedge 
ina very short time. It grows splendidly in exposed posi- 


tions and in cold wet soils, and on dry hungry ground 
makes a much better hedge than many subjects used for 
that purpose. If regularly cut it becomes quite impene. 


1513—Tree Ferns (K ).—It is quite impossible to 
place names to the small pieces sent to us recently. 
{t is quite difficult enough to make out the smaller 
kinds from such diminutive specimens, an 
us such a task we must decline it with th 
give us the slightest idea of the plants, o 


d when you give 
anks. You donot 
rany one thing to 


1514—Cutting down Guelder Roses (Balna- 
carron ).—The bushes may be cut down soon after flowering 
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perfect condition. The cure for it would be to withhold 
water as soon as the berries show signs of the skin crack- 
ing. Rust or mildew on the skin will also cause the berries 
to burst, as the skin on the diseased part will not swell at 
the same rate as the healthy part. 


1523—Gas-lime and wireworms (Novice).—We 
are not sure that gas-lime is the best material to destroy 
wireworms, but farmers have great faith in it and use it 
extensively, They put on about 15 cwt. to the acre. A 
good coating of soot applied so that the rain may wash it 
in at once is excellent. The ground should also be fre- 
quently harrowed and rolled, which exposes the wire- 
worms to birds, and the rolling may kill some of them. 
They do not like guano, and this, if washed in by rains, is 
a good remedy. We advisa stirring up the ground 
frequently during winter, and a great many of the worms 
would be removed with the Potatoes. 


1529-Parsley unsatisfactory (Amateur).— 
Parsley suffers from drought in poor soil, and a check 
sometimes leads to canker or insect attacks. Wood-ashes 
has good effect on keeping Parsley free from canker at the 
collar, and watering with soap-suds tends to prevent 
attack from insects. It is too late to sow again now, but 
it is possible if some of the roots were taken up, dipped in 
strong liquid-manure, and planted on a south border, they 
would start away in the fresh soil and make a lot of useful 
growth before winter. Itthe plants are cleared where they 
stand of all discoloured leaves, and well soaked with soot- 
water, a beneficial change will be effected. 

1530—Vines in pots (Arthur).—Seven-inch pots are 
not large enough for Vines to fruit in. If they are strong 
the pots should not be less than 11 inches across the top ; 
the weaker canes would do in pots an inch less. If the 
plants are in free growth at the present time they ought 
to be potted at once, but if the canes show signs of ripening 
at the base they ought not to. be potted until next Feb- 
raary. When the canes are well ripened—say, towards the 
beginning of September —they should be stood out-of-doora 
at the foot of a south wall and freely supplied with water 
during hot and dry weather. The pots ought to be pro- 
tected from frost during the winter with leaves or partly- 
decayed manure. 


1531—Vaporising (Basil).—If, as you say, your 
Grapes are ripening well why want to use XL vaporiser ? 
The result may be to injure the Grapes, unless the vapour 
be used very weak, when, if you have apbis or red-spider on 
the Vine, weak vapour may do them no harm. Besides, the 
vapour may affect the taste of the Grapes, as ripening fruit 
is very susceptible just then. Would it not be wiser to 
get off your crop of Grapes as fast as they ripen, and then 
give the Vines two or three good fumigatings to destroy 
aphis, and again, though less strong, early next summer 
when the new leafage has become stout and will endure 
vaporising? Had your Grapes been green no harm would 
have been done them. 


1532—Summer-pruning Wall-trees (C. £. N.). 
—Wall-trees summer-pruned should be gone over from 
middle to end of July. If done too early all the buds are 
liable to burst into growth. They should be cut back to 
about four buds. The extreme one will then make 
growth, and may be pinched back to one leaf. The 
dormant buds will then plump up and become fruit buds. 
The winter pruning should be cut back to about two buds 
only oneach spur, It will be needful for you in the winter 
to cut back all but one shoot to a spur; indeed, you may 
do it at once, and then next summer take the course 
advised. If your trees are too vigorous, partial root- 
prun'ng may be needful. Do that in October. 


1533—Woodlice v. Mushrooms (J.).—This is a 
very troublesome pest in the Mushroom-house, and cannot 
be easily got rid of. The best plan is cleanliness. In the 
summer time, when the house is not in use for the Mush- 
rooms, have it well cleaned out ; remove every ecrap of 
rubbish that might give them: shelter. My house is 
entirely fitted up with slate slabs on iron supports for the 
Mushroom-beds. If this troublesome pest appears in the 
winter it must be trapped by putting a bait of boiled 
Potato in a flower-pot liid on its side. A little dry hay in 
the pot will attract the woodlice. They go in to feed at 
night, aud, feeling comfortable in the dry hay, they 
remain, aad may be shaken out and destroyed next day. 


1534—Roses against a wall (W.) —Your wall is 
not high enough for such a stroug-growing Rose as Gloire 
de Dijon. A height of 20 feet suits it better. Instead of 
cutting back the strong shoots now, cannot you bring them 
down in a more horizontal direction? They will then 
flower next year at nearly every eye along the branch. If 
you cannot do this you must cut off the tops down to the 
height of the wall. At the same time, putin a plant of 
Marie Van Houtte by the side of the other, and ina year 
or two remove the one you now have. If yours is a good 
soil you will always have the same trouble that you com- 
plain of now, and Marie Van Houtte is nearly as free to 
bloom as our o]d friend the Gloire. 


1535—Vines, ete. (A Reader).—Grape-Vines carrying 
bunches on their lateral or side-shoots should not have 
more than two leaves beyond the bunch at the most, the 
rest of the shoot being hard pinched. All other young 
growth should be hard pinched also now to give the crops 
all possible light. Red-spider may be destroyed by using 
XL vaporiser, and by shutting up the vinery full of moist 
air or vapour each night, but you may by so doing render 
the Grapes useless, The spider should have been destroyed 
whilst the Grapes were still green. After the Grapes are 
cut, then vaporise the house two or three times. If you 
start your Vines with a moderate heat in February next 
you should have ripe Grapes io July. Aralia Sieboldi 
wants no heat now, and very little (say, from 45 degs. to 
50 degs ) in the winter. 


1536—Tomatoes falling (C. A. B. G.).—We do 
not quite gather from your note and the sample of flowers 
sent whether you complain of the flower-trusseg falling off 
bodily or the flowers falling separately. If the trusses of 
blocm fall off that would n very unusual, and must be 
caused by some woodlice, beetle, or other insect eating 
the stems through. If the plants arein bad health through 
overwatering and the leaves and stems turn yellow, then 
the falling could be accounted for. But if the individual 
flowers fall cff, that is common when the air of the house 
in which they are growing is very hot and dry. The best 
r2medy is to sprinkle the floor of the house occasionally, to 
give more air so as to reduce the temperature; and, not 
least, to tap the flowers over s sheet of white paper to catch 


and unless the wood is very hard they will soon break 
away again. Why not raise a stock of young plants? Out- 
tings of half-ripened wood put into gentle heat, or even 
placed in cold frames and protected from the sun, would 
soon root and form good bushy plants. 


1515—-Conifers for a slope facing N.N.W. 
(G. I’. A,).—Any or all of the following conifers would suit 
your purpose: Picea excelsa, P. morinda, Abies Nord- 
manniana, A, pectinata, Pinus austriaca, P. Laricio, P. 
sylvestris, Cupressus Lawsoniana, O. macrocarpa, O. Nut- 
kaénsis, Thuja gigantea, Abies Douglasi, and Sequoia 
gigantea Planting may be commenced about the end of 
September. 


1516—Potato (H. C. Stoke) —Your Kidney Potato is 
without doubt an Ashleaf. There are, however, various 
selections in commerce, such a3 Wyatt’s, Veitch’s, Lincoln, 
and others, all very much alike, and yours is one of them. 
The Achleaf is early, flesh slightly yellow, and exactly the 
Shape of sample sent. Although over sixty years in com- 
merce, it is still one of the very best flavoured. Yours is 
an extremely nice clean sample. 


151/—Transplanting late batch of Autumn 
Giant Caulitiower (S. 8, Hants).—It is difficult to 
Say whether you would be successful with your proposal. 
We are very much inclined to believe that a lot of spriog- 
sown plants could not be retarded until the spring, twelve 
months later; the chances are they would “bolt.” Rise 
a batch of seedlings of an early Cauliflower and grow them 
On in the usual orthodox manner. 


1518—Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin (7.).—It 
depends very much upon the season as to the time for 
gathering this fruit. Mine is now ready, but at other 
times it will hang until the end of September. If this or any 
other Apple is gathered before being ripe the fruit shrivela. 
A good test of ripeness is to pick a fruit from the most 
shaded part of the tree, cut it open, and if the pips are 
brown all the crop may be safely gathered. 


1519—Scilla sibirica and Crocus (M. 4. T.).— 
It is as well to plant only one variety of bulb in a pan. 
Even Crocuses of different colours rarely bloom so exactly 
simultaneously as to be at their best on the same day, 
which is what is required if they are planted in the sams 
pan. Scilla sibirica and Crocus would be still less likely to 
give satisfactory results in this direction than the two 
varieties of Orocus. The best plan would be to plant a 
pan of each, 


1520—Hedge of Gooseberries (Eor).—It is not 
likely that you will be able to get bushes of a bearing size 
trained in the way you propose. There is, however, no 
difficulty in starting with young trees to bring them into 
the form you want, as any nurseryman would make a 
suitable selection for you. Early Sulphur will probably 
make the best cordon form, as the growth is stiff; but 
others will not be difficult if you commence training the 
branches while they are young. 


1521—Gathering Pears (B.).—It does not answer 
to pick. Pears unripe, for they shrivel and are not worth 
much. On the other hand, it is not well to allow the late 
Pears to hang too long. Pitmaston Duchess is not a late 
Pear, and should be gathered as soon as the pips begin to 
get brown. Maréchal de la Cour is also an October Pear. 
Late varieties, such as Josephine de Malines and Knight’s 
Monarch, should be gathered about the end of September ; 
there is nothing gained by letting them hang later. 


1522—Tea Roses (J. W.).—There are many Tea 
Roses as large as those you mention, but it is as well that 
you should know that many of the largest have a somewhat 
pendent habit —that is, the flowers droop when fully ex- 
panded, and what is wanted is that they should stand 
erect, as in the case of such varieties as Perle de Lyon. 
You will find the following good large flowers, and in most 
cases freely produced: Comtesse de Naidaillac, Jules 
Finger, Luciole, Mme. de Watteville, Mme. Jules Margot: 
tin, Sombreuil, and the Bride. 


1523—Melons splitting (J.).—The most frequent 
cause of Melons splitting is a damp, confined atmosphere. 
When an indication of splitting shows itself the structure 
in which the plants are growing should be ventilated at 
night, and less water given to the roots and foliage. This 
treatment will invariably prevent any more fruit cracking, 
It is the sudden admission of air after the frame or house 
has been closed for several hours that causes a contraction 
of the skin, and the more rapid the change in the internal 
atmosphere the more the fruit cracks, 


1524—Rock Cyclamen (Loveday).—Hardy Cycla- 
mens, though they do well in rock-gardeng, are not exclu- 
sively rock-plants; neither are they alpines, though some 
grow in Swtzerland. O. coum, © europeum, and O 
hederefolium are the most fitted for open-air culture in 
this country. The corms may be planted in October in a 
well-drained border, and a mulching of loose leaf-mould 
given, which should be allowed to remain until the follow- 
ing spring. The corms may either be taken up and 
replanted in October or left undisturbed.—W. F. 

1525—Plants for shady garden (7) —Try Gail- 
Jardia grandiflora, Delphiniums, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Lupines, Lychnis chalcedonica, the Welsh Poppy (Mecon- 
opsis cambrica). Scabiosa caucasica, Double White Rocket, 
Pentstemons, Lily of the Valley, Christmas Roses, the 
Double Periwinkle. Many annuals will do fairly well in 
partial shade—Blue Oornflowers, White Antirrhinums, 
and Scarlet Zinnias, for instance—while the biennial 
Columbines and Foxgloves are seen at their best beneath 
overshadowing boughs, and grow most naturally under 
such conditions, 


1526—Pruning Apple-trees, etc. (Amateur),— 
Both Apples and Pear-trees are pruned after the leaves 
have fallen, and also in the summer, if dwarfer trained. 
Large bush or standard trees have their branches thinned 
in the winter. Oherry-trees are also pruned in the winter, 
cutting back to a couple of buds of all shoots, and shorten- 
ing strong shoots about one-fourth of their length. 
Remember that strong growths hard pruned only serve to 
reproduce strong growths again. You do not say what 
Sort of tree your Cherry is, Such information should 
always be furnished, 


1527—Grapes splitting (R. ).—Gro3 Colmar Grapes 
have not so much tendency to split as some others have. 
4s the Vine is grown ina pot the cultivator has complete 
Control over the roots and ought to be able to prevent any 
Variety of Grape from splitting. It is caused by the roots 
taking up too much moisturc—that is, if the berries are in 


the pollen, and then to use the pollen to fertilise the pistils 
of all the flowers. 


1537-Growing bulbs in a glass bow] (James 
Blinn ).— Bulbs of the Chinese Sacred Lily succeed remark- 
ably well in bowls if planted in the following manner :! 
Place 1 inch or 2 inches of clear gravel or pebbles in the 
bottom of the bow], and on this arrange the bulbs with 
care. Pour in sufficient water to cover the pebbles and 
also to rise about 4 inch up the bulbs. As this is absorbed 
make up the loss from time to time. When completed the 
bowl should be placed in a cupboard to encourage root- 
formation, returning it to the light when once growth 
commences. Orocuses and Hyacinths may be grown in 
damp Moss in a similar receptacle. Stand the bulbs on a 
layer of this material and surround them with the sane, 
pressing them moderately firm into positicn We have 
never tried Scillas, but see no reason why they should not 
succeed under the same treatment. 


1538—Onion-fly (Anious).—Prevention is much 
better than cure when we come to deal with this trouble- 
some pest to the cultivator of Onions, for when the maggot 
has once got into the Onion there is no way to destroy it— 
in fact, it will destroy the Onion. Therefore, the first step 
towards prevention is to get out all Onions as soon as it ia 
seen they are attacked, and destroy them with the maggots 
to prevent their getting out, and turning into pupa in the 
soil The flies are produced from the pups in early sum- 
mer, and lay their eggs on the plant near the soil; the 
larve soon emerge from the eggs, and bore into the ground 
close to the Onion until they reach its base, when the work 
of destruction begins. Soot applied to the ground is a good 
thing; this and gas-lime may be dug into the ground in 
autumn, and the soot may be applied in the spring when 
the plants appear above ground. Water the plants with 
& solution of paraffin at the rate of 2 ozs to a gallon of 
water. Trenching the ground deeply in winter buries the 
pup® out of reach, and they die when deeply buried.—T. 


1539—Manure for Roses (T. W.).—Looking at the 
liberal way in which you treat your Roses, we think you 
will act wisely if you discontinue the use of pig-stye- 
manure, as it is of such a strong character that it is likely 
to promote undue luxuriance, and then severe frost might 
injare the plant. With regard to disbudding, we think it is 
an advantage if you remove the surplus buds as soon as 
they are formed. So many people allow the buds to get 
quite large before they remove them that they cannot 
jndge correctly whether it is a good plan or not. The 
following twenty-four varieties of H.P.’s we selected last 
year from a first prize collection of seventy-two as the 
cream of the lot: Alfred K. Williams, Ulrich Brunner, 
Alfred Colomb, Henry Schultheis, Earl Dufferin, May 
Quennel, La France, Marie Beaumann, Marie Finger, Mrs, 
J. Laing, Her Majesty, Duchess of Bedford, Gustave 
Piganeau, Oomtesse de Serenye, Mrs. Jowitt, Charles Lamb, 
Merveille de Lyon, Frances Michelon, Mme. Gabrielle 
Luizet, Marguerite de St. Amand, Duc de Rohan, Duke of 
Edinburgh, and Fisher Holmes. 


1540—Carnations (H.).—Your Carnations, having 
rather long summer shoots, evidently have in them some of 
the tree or winter-blooming strain, and they are not well 
adapted for border work. This long, loose growth, how- 
ever, characterises so many of the newer varieties in com- 
merce. As you do not want to layer them—although, late 
as it is, that would be the best course, but not necesgarily 
removing them—in any case you should fork or loosen the 
soil about the plants, then bury the long bare stems in it, 
and cause the leaves to cluster round the stems of the 
plants. If the stems of the shoots be slit as for layers they 
will emit roots. Top-dress with some fine old pot-soil. So 
treated you will get fine clumps of shoots and bloom next 
year. If you cut them off to make cuttings the plants 
will be almost worthless and the cuttings may refuse to 
root. A neat little book on vegetable culture, inclusive of 
exhibiting, is A. Dean’s ‘‘ Vegetable Culture,” price le., 
published by Macmillan and Oo., London, and the best 
modern book on the Dahlia is that of Dobbie and Sons, 
Rothesay, Scotland, entitled ‘‘ The Dahlia,” but its price is 
not stated. Write to them. 


1511—Plants for pool-side (Nil Desperandum).— 
You would find London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa) 
excellent for growing among the stones overhanging the 
water. It gives a beautiful effect when in blossom, and is 
never unsightly. The common Mimulus, yellow and red, 
would also grow in great luxuriance, and only needs to be 
kept in check. The Water Forget-me-not (Myosotis 
palustris) is a beautiful waterside perennial. The three 
plants mentioned will grow and flower year after year by 
the water, and the trailing Muhlenbeckia complexa may be 
planted to hang over the bank. The large-flowered Saxi- 
fraga Wallacei also flowers well in positions overhanging the 
water, and the bright scarlet Mimulus cardinalis has a 
very distinct effect. As for a flowering plant to grow in 
the centre of the pool, one or two of Marliac’s Water Lilies 
might be planted, Nymphawa Marliacea chromatella (sulphur 
coloured), and N. M. carnea (flesh-pink), or N. Laydekeri 
rosea (crimson). The only other “ free-flowering plant” 
that might succeed in 2 feet or 8 feet of water would be 
the Arum Lily (Richardia #thiopica), but this will live 
only in the most favoured spots in England out-of-doors. — 
8S. W.F. 


1542—Peaches under glass (M. E. B.).—It is very 
difficult to determine the actual cause of your Peach-leayeg 
turning yellow, except on full examination of the condi- 
tion of the border in which the roots are. No doubt the 
cause is to be looked for there. It is possible that you 
overdosed the border with manure-water, especially if given 
recently, as the summer wood being formed, too heavy a 
feeding is not desirable. But you should open a hole on 
the border and judge as to the condition of the soil. If 
you find it stiff, clammy, and sour, no wonder the leaves 
turn yellow. In such case, the best thing to do is to 
remove Carefully with a fork all the surface soil, then get 
up all the roote, preserving them, and covering wp with 
mats. Then excavate the bottom soil about 10 inches in 
depth, remove it, and replace with good soil from the 
vegetable quarters, and oce-third added of turfy loam ; 
also add wood-ashes and some old lime refuse, Relay the 
roots about 6 inches below the surface, and when the soil 
is filled in add to the top a mulching of long stable- 
manure. Ifinside the house give also a moderate watering 
of water, and others at intervals through the winter. You 
bad better thin your fruit at once, and perform what is 
adv:sed so soon as the rest is ripe. 
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1543—Olimbers for Fir poles (X. Y. Z).—To 
hide the poles and run over the top bars eighteen plants will 
be necessary—i ¢., one plant for each pole. Any of the 
undermentioned climbers will answer well. On one pair 
of poles, Jasminum nudifiorum, yellow, winter-flowering, 
and J. officinale, white sammer-blooming, would look well. 
Of Clematises, four capital varieties would be Jackmani, 
violet-purple ; Mrs. James Bateman, pale lavender, deeply 
veined ; Montana, very free blooming, rapid grower ; Fair 
Rosamond, blush-white, red bar. Passiflora corula and 
P. C. Constance Elliot are very distinct and handsome 
flowering climbers Amongt Roses, Aimée Vibert, 
William Allen Richardson, fulgens and Blairi No. 2, are 
capital growers, very free-flowering, and possessed of good 
hardy constitutions. The Virginian Creepers must not be 
passed over lightly. Ampelopsis hederacea and A. 
Englemani are quick growers and flourish everywhere. 
Amongst Honeysuckles, the scarlet Trumpet variety, 
Lonicera sempervirens, is very beautiful. L. brachypoda 
aurea reticulata should be grown on account of its rich 
foliage, which is beautifully netted with canary-yellow. It 
is of rapid growth, and takes kindly to nearly all kinds of 
soils. Oratwgus pyracantha is a grand berry-bearing 
plant, and well deservesa place. Wistaria sinensis is a 
free grower and good bloomer. Akebia quinata, Bridgesia 
spicata, and Bignonia grandiflora are also hardy climbers. 


i544—Allotment disqualified.—A railwayman 
who lives at a level crossing rents from the railway 
company a piece of land which adjoins his garden. He 
enters this land in an allotment competition in connection 
with the local hortioultural society, and the judge, in 
making his awards, disqualifies him because the land is 
not part of an allotment-field and is so near the house. 
Nothing is stated in the schedule of prizes issued by the 
society that allotments for competition must be in an 
allotment-field. Was the judge right in disqualifying the 
competitor ?—C. F. 

*.* This is one of those questions that cannot be answered 
unless one has the rulesof theshow. If tt distinctly states 
that the ground is to form part of the quarter set apart for 
the allotment, then the judge is correct in disqualifying 
you, not otherwise. 


1545— Diseased Nectarines.—I enclose two 
specimens of Nectarines from an old tree which appears 
perfectly healthy and in full bearing order, but 
every year when the fruit is about to ripen the 
mould appears and destroys all the Nectarines. It is 
against a high south wall, with narrow coping. There 
isa garden path 2 feet from the wall. Rats worked round 
the roots some years ago. I have had the tree carefully 
watered, mulched, and fed, and cannot account for the 
mould, which appears just the same in dry a3 in wet 
weather. I have enclosed a few leaves to help you in your 
judgment, and shall be much obliged if you can tell me 
the cause and suggest a cure.—W. F. WALKER. 

*.* Wethink itis mildew which attacks your Nectarines ; 
they crack, and mildew causes decay. Our advice isto well 
ripen wood, not to allow too much growth, and in early 
spring syringe with a sulphur solution, and use dry 
sulphur freely now and syringe when fruit is cleared. 

1546—Tomato—fruit or vegetable ?—Would 
you kindly oblige by telling me whether a Tomato is a 
vegetable or fruit in this week’s GARDENING ?—F. N. 


*,* It may be regarded as either. Of course, it is w 
Fruit, but it may be shown as either a fruit or a vegetable. 

1547 —Growth on Stag’s-head Sumach 
(M. E. M.).—The crimson ‘‘ growths” are the fruits, and 
very ornamental they are. 


1543—Agapanthus and Myrtles (Mrs. R. Brise). 
—Do this in spring, as then growth iscommencing and the 
plants will get established quickly. 

1549—Old Raspberry-canes (A. P. ).—Transplant 
Raspberries as soon as ripened and leafless. November is 
a good time ; you would be a little too early yet. 


1550—Striking cuttings of India-rubber- 
plant (J. H.).—If you refer to our issue for February 6 
you will find full and illustrated notes upon this. 


1551—Rose-leaves eaten (H. A.).—We cannot say 
what has attacked your Roses unless you send a specimen ; 
then we shall be pleased to help you. 


1552—Ripening Tomatoes (J. 7. Bird).—Leave 
them on the plants as long as they change colour, then cut 
them and place them in a warm, dry room—say, hang 
them up in the kitchen. 


a) 


1553—Moving Strawberry-bed (A. P.).—There 
could be no better time than the present, especially if you 
only transplant the best of this season’s runners. If these 
are not quite ready, wait a while; but donot trouble about 
the old roots. 

564—Radishes to show (Linden).—We have often 
seen Radishes so shown, but should consider them better 
placed among salads. It is a difficult matter to draw the 
line between some fruits, vegetables and salads—the 
Tomato, for example. 


1555—Single-handed gardener (VYorkshireman). 
—We should not disqualify you, but society officials take 
very curious views upon the point. You mustshow in the 
general classes if prohibited from doing so in the single- 
handed gardeners’ division. 3 


1556—Shortening budded shoot (W. H. H.).— 
Yes, it is a good plan to shorten after the bud is well set 
and growth partly matured. Neglect of this often results 
in breakage at the point where the Rose-bud wasinserted, 
regan if the transverse cut was made deeper than the 

ark. 

1557—Border for hardy plants and Roses 
(H. Sutton).—Please let us know a little about the nature 
of your soil at present and we will reply to your query. 
So many soils could be made amply rich enough for your 
purpose at little trouble and cost, whereas others would 
need quite different treatment. 


_/558—Plants for conservatory (W. W.).—Get 
Oinerarias, Primulas, Azaleas, Camellias, Ericas, Roses in 
pots, half-hardy Ferns, Spirwas, Deutzias, and heaps more 
that we could not possibly find space toname. Ifyou read 


our ee notes you will frequently find hints that may 
assist you. 


1559-Roses for conservatory (W. W.).—All 
climbing R ses would thrive here, but among the best are 
Reine M. Henriette, W. A. Richardson, Olimbing Niphetos, 
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and Maréchal Niel. These give a good change of colour. 
We would prefer a deeper box than usually found upon 
window-ledges. Hide these with pieces of Cork-bark, drain 
well, and use a rich, loamy soil 


1560-Sowing Hardy Annuals in autumn 
(Cc. T.).—Shirley Poppies, Antirrhinums, Wallflowers 
(early), Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells (early), Fox- 
gloves, Silene pendula, and Sweet Peas. They would 
thrive best when not transplanted, but this often means a 
considerable amount of blank space during winter, and 
many gaps later on. 

1531—Pamp for cesspool (Springjield).—If the 
pump is to be a fixture and can be fastened to a block of 
wood against a wall, you can obtain a castiron one through 
any ironmonger, with a 3-inch barrel, for about 243. ; a 
4-inch barrel would cost 103. more. If it cannot be a fix- 
ture, procure a portable galvanised iron one on tripod iron 
legs, with 10 feet india-rubber suction ipipe, at a cost of 
about £3. 


1562—Artificial manure for flowers (Bunny). 
—When preparing the soil in the spring for planting, 
sprinkle dissolved bones amongst it freely, and occasionally 
in summer, during showery weather, give a light sprinkle 
on the surface near the plants of nitrate of soda. For 
bulbs, add the former at planting time and again every 
spring. When growth commences remove a few inches of 
the surface soil so that the bones will be nearer the roots, 
returning the soil again. 


1563—Smilax (Balsamo).— The border over the 
pipes would probably be too hot and dry. Give a rich 
oam, With a little sand and peat, drain well, and grow in 
boxes—those in which grocers purchase Raisins are well 
suited. Smilax needs a moist temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 degs. to grow it well. There are many species and 
varieties, but we presume you mean the green-leaved one 
now so much used. Train them up pieces of string. When 
using these can easily be drawn out. 


1564—Propagating Scarlet Lobelia (4.).—If 
you will please say which of the Scarlet Lobelias you mean 
we will reply fully. It is generally best to propagate these 
from seed in the autumn, the plants being stronger than 
when deferred until spring. None are quite hardy with 
us, but a sheltered and well-drained border will keep them 
through a mild winter in the southern counties. As re- 
gards the bulbs, withhold water gradually and encourage 
the bulbs to ripen. Keep ina dry place and repot at the 
usual season. They will not bloom so well a second year, 
and plant only properly-prepared bulbs. 

1565—Hot-bed in frame (4 Reader).—It is some- 
what late in the season to make upa hot-bed in a frame. 
But if you have some weeds, leaves, and stable-manure in 
equal proportions, and make this up 3 feet deep and 1 foot 
wider than your frame, it would be most useful for winter 
protection of plants, and give you some excellent potting- 
mould later on. Next year use fewer weeds, and make up 
the bed by the middle of March, when you could raise the 
seedlings you name, and by the help of a new layer of 
manure around the frame could grow Cucumbers early. 
Well made up, such a bed would produce a steady heat for 
quite two months. 


1566—Cos Lettuces not forming (W. A. Sewell). 
—Your Lettuce-plants were either from very old seed or 
had been checked by drought and delay in planting out. 
Hot and dry weather often causes the running to seed of 
which you complain. We presume you mean to blanch or 
bleach the Endive ; this is secured by laying a light tile or 
piece of slate over the crown of the plant when about half 
grown. Probably your lawn is dry or overused at places. 
If so, you must water thoroughly, restit alittle, and apply 
a dressing of some manure. Many artificial manures 
are good and quickly absorbed. They leave no unsightly 
residue and would soon improve the appearance. 

1567—Cutting back Hollies (A. ).—The month of 
February is a good time to prune Hollies of any kind. 
There is but one reason why they may not be done at 
Christmas, or even earlier, and it is this, that the plants 
will look bare and unsightly during the period when ever- 
green shrubs are the most valuable—viz., during the 
winter. Hollies of any siza are quite amenable to being 
closely pruned, and are very often more vigorous in growth 
afterwards, especially if the soil about the surface roots 
can be replaced with some fresh material, adding manure 
to it liberally. Liquid-manure given to the roots during 
the month of March is a capital stimulant to Hollies of any 
kind. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evrron of GARDENING ILuuE- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


*,* Several parcels of plants for name have been 
received with no letter inside, or anything to denote from 
whence they cam?, and several correspondents have sent 
parcels apart from letter. Unless the rules are adhered 
to we cannot notice communications. 


Names of fruits.—T. W. H —We cannot namea 
late Apple from such poor fruit. Send later or when ripe. 
The Pium is a small fruit of Victoria. —Gaultier.—1, 
Oslin ; 2, Lady Sudeley.——C. G'tbbs.—You have sent much 
too early. Those kinds not named you must send again 
when riper; 2, Probably King of the Pippins, but too 
unripe to determine accurately ; 3, Ecklinvllle Seedling ; 
4, Lord Suffield; 6, Dutch Codlin; 10, Carlisle Codlin; 
11, Gloria Mundi; 12, Warner’s King.——H. P.—Apples: 
1, Emperor Alexandra; 2, Cockle Pippin; 3, Golden 
Pippin. A.—Pear Beurré Olairgeau.——M/s. R. Brise. 
—Pear Les Deux Scours. 

Names of plants.—X.—1, Hemp agrimony (Eupa- 
torium cannabinum) ; 2, Gaillardia hybrida ; 3, Helianthus 
sp.;4, Kindly send flower; 5, Polygonum bistorta.— Monks 
Kirby.—The Oarnation is probably a seedling. We know 
no kind like it.——J. Starkey.—There are so many Cactus 
Dahlias that we cannot name from a single bloom. It 
would be better to send it to someone who has a good 
collection. G. F. Ashton.—You did not say colour of 
flower, but the plant is probably the Chicory (Cichorium 
Intybus).——Mrs. Usher.—Allium pulchelium. FE. J.— 
Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica), —~ Gardener. — 1, 
Flame Nasturtium (Tropewolum speciosum); 2, Veitch’s 
Virginian Oreeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi); 3, Ficus repens; 
4, Sedum Sieboldi; 6 Kalosanthes coccinea; 11, Pteris 
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cretica albo-lineata ; 12, Pteris serrulata; 13, Phlebodium 
aureum ; 16, Pteris tremula; 17, Aralia Sieboldi. You 
have sent too many ; six is the limit. Those not named 
you must send again. Chinley.—We cannot name 
Pelargonium flowers ; Kingston Beauty appears to be the 
kind, but send it to someone who has a collection. The 
same applies to the Fuchsia, The Fern is Pteris serrulata. 

T. Salter, Hastings. — Escallonia macrantha, a 
favourite southern seaside shrub. Mrs. Orton-Smith.— 
Roses are now very much out of character. We name the 
flowers. It would be better to send the others to someone 
who has a good collection to compare them with; 2, 
Gen. Jacqueminot ; 4, Marquise de Oastellane ; 5, Ulrich 
Brunner; 6, La France; 8, A white Polyantha Rose.—— 
A. B. C.—The Garland-flower (Hedychium Gardnerianum). 
—J, B.—1, Diplacus glutinosus ; 2, Hebeclinium atro- 
rubens ; 3, Justicia carnea ; 4, Habrothamnus elegans; 5, 
Sparmannia africana; 6, Please send in flower; 7, Eccre- 
mocarpus scaber. E. Haines.—The flowers, unfortun- 
ately, had dropped to pieces. —-A.—Rose Aimée Vibert. 
— Alec.—1, Quince ; 2, Variegated Weigela ; 3, Pyracantha 
(Crategus Pyracantha); 4, Jasminum officinalis (White 
Jasmine) ; 5, Caper Sourge (Euphorbia Lathyris). Mrs. 
Dods.—Panicum capillare.——H. Pass.—1, Deschampsia 
ces3pitosa; 2, Argopogon geminiflorus; 3, Dactylis 
glomerata; 4, Trisctum flavescens ; 5, Phleum pratense ; 
6, Molinia cmrulea A.W. L.—Chinese Juniper (Juni- 
perus chinensis). W. Smith.—Doryopteris var. Senda 
proper specimen ; the scrap submitted is much too small 
and out of character. H.C. L.—The reddish flower is 
Hieracium aurantiacum. Kindly send the other again ; 
it was much shrivelled. F. J.—1, Asplénium bulbi- 
ferum; 2, apparently common Bracken Fern (Pteris 
aquilina); 3, Polypodium cambricum; 4, Nephrolepis 
exaltata; 5, Polystichum angulare; 6, Please send in 
flower; 7, Pteris serrulata cristata ; 8, Selaginella denticu- 
lata; 10, Eupatorium Weinmannianum; 11, Veronica 
speciosa. ——M. B.—1, Please send again; 2, Tecoma radi- 
cans; 3, Lychnis chalcedonica ; 4, Anemone japonica ; 5, 
Zocconia cordata; 6, Geranium armenum. Mrs. 
Stallard.—Your plant is the wild Hop, Humulus lupulus. 
It will grow well in any good loam that is not too close 
and stiff. E. H. F. C.—It is quite impossible to name 
definitely from a single leaf, especially when so poor a 
specimen.— Meriden.—Jasminum revolutum.——T. S.— 
Jasminum revolutum, Serapin.—The Oarnations were 
dried up. Send fresh bloom to someone who has a good 
collection, but it is getving late now; 5, Pentstemon, 
diffusus; 6, Ohelone barbata.——Malton.—Bvidently 
Clematis Jackmani, but we cannot, of course, say definitely 
unless we had flower.——A. 7’. W.—1, Marie Van Houtte ; 
2, Comtesse de Nadaillac probably, but the flowers much 
faded ; 3, Mme. Lambard ; 4, Probably Mme. Berard; 6, 
Mme. Laurette Messimy. 


Catalogues received.—Bulbs.—Jas. Curter and 
Co., High Holborn, London. Bulbs.—Messrs. Armitage 
Bros., Ltd., Nottingham Bulbs.—Dobie and Mason, 
Manchester. ——Bulbs.—E. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, 
Stourbridge. Bulbs.—Collins Bros. and Gabriel, 
Waterloo-road, 8. Bulbs.—Amos Perry, Winchmore- 
hill. ——Bulbs.—F rank Dicks and Co , Manchester. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot unde: - 
take to rise letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

E. P. Watson.—‘‘ Cactus Culture” is the book, to be 
obtained from OC. Upzott Gill, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 
Its price is, we think, 23. 94., post free.——Cactus.— 
Neither Hooker nor Hundboldt have published anything, so 
far as we know, on Cactus hunting. 


LAW. » a 


A garden tenant’s compensation - 
I am a yearly tenant of a cottage and garden. I 
have built a small greenhouse, planted fruit- 
trees, shrubs, flowers, etc. Can I claim any 
compensation on leaving the cottage at the 
expiration of a notice to quit? Ihave no written 
agreement.—ARMY,. 


*.* If the garden is occupied as a private 


garden, and not as a market garden, you can 
claim no compensation for any of the things 
mentioned except in the case of fruit-trees and 
fruit-bushes planted by you with the previous 
consent of your landlord given in writing. If 
such consent was given you may claim com- 
pensation for the fruit-trees and fruit-bushes 
under the Allotments and Cottage Gardens Com- 
pensation for Crops Act, 1887. You cannot 
remove any of the things at the expiration of 
the tenancy except the greenhouse, which may 
be removed if not affixed with mortar to brick 
foundation. Such a greenhouse as you would 
erect is pretty certainly removable by you.— 
Kodscls 

Claim by tenant of allotment.—six 
years ago I took a rood of land on a yearly 
tenancy at the yearly rental of 15s. 9d., to be 
paid by two half-yearly payments; one of 
7s, 9d., the other of 83. I took the land asa 
market garden, and have cultivated it as such. 
I paid inventory for manure, ‘and as the other 
tenant could not get his crops off before I took 
possession I allowed him to remove them after- 
wards. AsI wanted more landI have taken 
another [piece of another min, and so have 
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received notice from my landlord to quit on Feb- 
ruary 13th next or at the end of the current year 
of my tenancy. The notice is dated August 7th 
last. Ihave 1,500 spring Cauliflower Broccoli, 
which will not be ready until the end of April 
or May, 1,000 Rhubarb roots planted last year, 
and a large bed of Mercury. They are not 
willing to give me any compensation for these. 
Can I claim compensation for these matters? If 
so, what would be a fair sum to claim? Or 
shall I have to move them? I enclose copy 
of the rules and of notice to quit. The rules 
have been drawn up lately.—A. D. 


*,.* The rules are made by a garden allot- 
ment society, and it may be presumed you 
hold the rood-of land under them. JBut are 
you bound by these rules? They have been 
drawn up long after your tenancy commenced, 
and unless you have agreed in writing that 
they shall apply to your tenancy you are not 
bound by them. You say nothing as to this, 
Neither do you say whether you have signed 
any agreement or document relating to the 
tenancy. Now, the matter is most important, 
for the rules say that the tenancies are to be 
yearly from February 13th, and to be determin- 
able by six months’ notice given previous to 
February 13th. You say that your tenancy 
commenced on April 6th, and, if so, and you 
have not signed any agreement of tenancy nor 
any document making the rules in question 
applicable to your tenancy, you are entitled to 
a year’s notice to quit, and the notice must 
expire with a year of tenancy—that is, on 
April 6th in some year. 
have stated, the notice you have received is bad, 
and you need not quit. But did your tenancy 
commence on April 6th? Did you enter at the 
end of a year of tenancy in the ordinary way, 
or did you enter during a year of tenancy by 
arrangement with the then tenant, and was 
accepted by the landlords as their tenant? If you 
did enter during a year of tenancy, and took over 
the then tenant’s interest, no arrangement made 
between you and him will be binding upon your 
landlords when you quit. If you will send the 
Editor a copy of any document or agreement you 
have signed it shall be considered ; but you must 
refer to the page on which this answer appears. 
If the land is really cultivated as a market 
garden, and was so cultivated to the knowledge 
of your landlords previous to the Ist of January, 
1896, you may claim compensation for the 
matters you mention under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1883, as amended by the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act of 1895. It is 
impossible for an outsider to say what would be 
a fair sum to claim, as everything depends upon 
the growth and condition of the plants and beds 
at the time when you quit. Two calendar months 
before the determination of the tenancy—that 
is, on or before December 13—(if the notice to 
quit is a good one) you must give your landlord 
written notice of your intention to claim com- 
pensation under the Act of 1883, and the 
notice must state, so far as is reasonably 
possible, the amount and the particulars of your 
intended claim. If you do not agree on the 
amount of the compensation the claim will be 
settled by a reference under the Act. It is also 
open to you to claim under the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act of 
1887 instead of under the Act of 1883. The 
procedure under the Act of 1887 is much more 
simple and is far less expensive. You will find 
a full account of the Act of 1887, with all the 
information you need, on page 230 of GARDEN- 
inc for June 19th last. Notice of the claim 
under the Act of 1887 need not be given until 
the tenancy expires, and it may be given after- 
wards. But compensation under it is given only 
for growing crops and not for the formation of 
beds. For instance, under the Act of 1887 you 
would be entitled to the value of a growing crop 
of Rhubarb if one was growing when you 
quitted. You would of course be entitled to the 
value of the crop as it then was (but not to the 
value of the crop when it should be ready for cut- 
ting) ; while under the Acts of 1883 and 1895 you 
would be entitled to claim for the Rhubarb-roots 
themselves and for such matters as Asparagus- 
beds. If you write again kindly write on one 
side of the paper only.—K. C. T. 





Carnation Burn Pink.—This is also known as 
Duchess of Fife. It is a grand variety of capital growth. 
The flowers are rich flesh-pink, not over large, but do not 
burst their pods. It is first-rate in the open border. 
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If the facts be as i 





BIRDS. 


Treatment of Goldfinch (2B. B. ).—This 
handsome bird, with its sweet natural song and 
great power of imitation, is one of the most 
interesting of our feathered pets. You should 
provide your bird with a large cage, as Gold- 
finches are lively birds and require much 
exercise ; a round-topped Canary cage is unsuit- 
able, a square, wooden top cage being the best. 
The food may consist of Canary-seed, the small 
summer Rape, and Hemp-seed, together with 
Thistle-heads, when ripe, Plantain, and 
Groundsel. Hemp-seed may be supplied more 
freely to caged Goldfinches than to many other 
birds, but care should be taken to decrease the 
quantity towards moulting time or the plumage 
is liable to become darkened, and the natural 
beauty of the bird lessened. To keep cage-birds 
in health it is important to supply them with 
coarse grit sand, as seed-eating birds especially 
require small stones in the gizzard in order to 
properly digest the food. The fine sand so often 
used to strew upon the floor of cages is of little 
use to the birds in enabling them to triturate 
their food. Fresh water for drinking must be 
supplied daily, and for bathing two or three 
times a week. The Goldfinch is fairly hardy in 
confinement, and will live a long time if pro- 
perly treated. A variety of this species, very 
much prized by fanciers, and known as the 
Chevril Goldfinch, has a white streak extending 
from the base of the lower mandible down the 
breast, but in other respects resembling the rest 
of its race. Young Goldfinches till after their 
first moult are called Greypates; these are 
captured in large numbers by the bird-catchers, 
but very few survive in captivity.—S. 8. G. 

Parasites in Canary-cages (Ralph 
Lavington).—These insect pests are a great 
plague to cage birds, and the sooner you can 
banish them from your cages the better it 
will be for the comfort of the birds. Their 
being of a red colour proves that they are 
preying upon your birds, as their natural 
colour is greyish-brown, but they are of a bright 
red when distended with the blood of their 
victims. They lurk in the cracks and crevices 
of the cage during the day, and sally forth 
at night to attack the feathered inmate, spoil- 
ing its night’s rest and rendering it generaily 
unhappy. Old wooden cages are more infested 
with parasites than others; but at the best it 
is dificult to keep them at bay wherever a 
few birds are kept. You had better scald 
your cages with boiling water, dry them before 
a fire, and paint the crevices with ;Fir-tree- 
oil. Or they may be put into a hot oven, care 
being taken that the wood does not become 
charred in the process of destroying the para- 
sites and their eggs. As a further precaution, 
the birds might be dusted with Pyrethrum- 
powder ; but as some of the mites may escape 
after all it may be ascertained if the birds are 
still troubled with them if a white cloth be 
thrown over the cages at night. If there are 
still any of the vermin present they will be 
found adhering to the cloth the next morning, 
and the operation should be repeated till no 
more arefound. ‘These red mites trouble young 
Canaries when in their first feathers much more 
than they do old birds, and if much infested 
wh they seldom make strong birds. 
—8. 8.G 





1568—Best Walnuts for pickling.—Would you 
kindly tell me if Walout-trees will grow exposed to the 
sea winds, about 300 yardsfrom the shore? If so, what 
kinds would you recommend for pickling? The situation 
designed for planting is in the middle of an old road, 
apparently of chalk, which crosses a new garden. Oould 
you give me some hints as to their culture, having regard 
to this road? And how soon would these trees come into 
bearing for pickling ?—A SuBSCRIBER, Sussez. 


00D DOUBLE DAFFODIL BULBS, 4s. per 


100. carriage paid. Cash with order.—MRS. CHATTER- 
TON, Hallington, South Lincs. 


REGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS.— 


LU Best sorts from pots, true to name, 3s. per doz., free. 
LEWIS & SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 


ENTS! TENTS !— Suitable for Gardens, 
Oricket, or Oamping-out purposes. 40 feet in circum- 
ference, pegs, poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent bag 
included). These tents are white, and have only been used 
a little by Her Majesty’s Government, and originally cost 
over £6 each. I will send one complete for 25s. Oan be 
sent onapproval. N.B.—I have a quantity of tents from Lda. 
to 20s. each, but the tents which please my customers are 
those I send out at 25s. each, Oarriage paid. Price List of 
marquees (any size) post free. I do not require pay- 
ment till you have received and approved cf 
‘ thetent from—H. J, GASSON, Govern ment Oontractor, Rye, 
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FOR THE APPRENTICE IT 








PIONEER 
PENNY PAPER 


FOR THE 


BUILDING TRADES 


IS 
THE ILLUSTRATED 


CARPENTER AND BUILDER. 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER IT 15 INDIS- 


PENSABLE. 


FOR THE ARTIZAN IT IS AN EVERYDAY 


NECESSITY. 
IS AN EVER 
READY HELP AND GUIDE, 


FOR ALL IN THE TRADE IT IS A CONSTANT 
AND FRIENDLY COMPANION. 


READ AND RECOMMEND IT. ; 
London: JOHN DIcKs, 313, Strand ; all Booksellers. 


WITH’S 
FERTILIZERS 


FOR GREENHOUSE AND CARDEN. 


For twenty years these Manures have been 
used by all leading Gardeners. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, 


WITH’S CARBON UNIVERSAL MANURE. 


In Bags, 28 Ibs., 2/6; 56 lbs., B/=; 112 lbs., 10/= 


WITH’S PLANT FOOD POWDER watering: 


Tins, 1/= each; by post, 1/3. 
Sealed Bags: 5lbs. 2/=; 101bs., 3/63 28 1bs., 7/6; 56 1bs., 13/6 
All Lovers of Gardening should read ‘* How to Increase the 


Fruits of the Earth,” gratis and post free, with full particu- 
lars, on application. 


58. orders carriage paid 


WITH’S MANURE COMPANY, HEREFORD. 














CHEAP GLASS ! GOOD GLASS! 


5,000,000 superficial feet of Horticultural Glass 
of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices : 


STOCK 4ths 15-oz. Per Box. 
stock sizes as stated STOCK 
SIZES. | 50ft. Boxes? in margin, 8 by 10} at 3/9 8 
to 12 by 13 IZES. 


8 by 10 stock sizes as stated 4 x 
8 by 12| Sone: ay in margin, 12 by is at 7/3 | 13 by 17 


9 by 12 to 18 by 24 
9 by 13 4ths 21-oz. 14 by 16 


9 by 14| 100ft. pores {tn SiZe8 a8 ‘tia at 8/6 | 14 by 18 


10 by 12 | 200ft. Boxes: an ey 8 by 12 Fat a6/= | 14 by 20 


10 by 14 100ft. Boxee (in 8izes as Syd | 10/- | 14 by 24 


12 by 12 | 2008. Boxes) ead 12 by 14 Fat 48/3 |15 by 20 
16 by 18 


12 by 13 
19 he 14 Srds 21-0z. ; 
Boxes f 8t0ck sizes as ia) at 9/3 16 by 20 


12 by 16 | 100ft. in margin, 8 by 12 
12 by 18 | 200Ft. Boxes | to 12 by 12 at 17/6 | 16 by 24 


i 18 by 20 
12 by 20} 100¢, Boxes ("in SiZeS as abit at 11/- oy 


at 14/* | 13 by 20 





12 by 24 | 200ft. Boxes oe re 12 by14 Fat 20/- 18 by 24 


Note.—No Box can be divided, and one size only is contained 
in each Bow, 

The above Glass is offered subject to being in stock. The 
prices are ex Wharf, London, from whence all Railway 
Companies’ Vans collect. 
Horticultural Timber of ail kinds supplied. 


Sash-bars, 14 by 3, at 5/9 per 100 feet. 
Catalogues post free on application to 


THE CHEAP WOOD CO., " wimuiat * 


TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 
large pieces of Cher pte some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per owt., any size 
selected. Lot suitable for covers for buildings at 128. per 
ewt.—From H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


REENHOUSES from £3 8s. — Vineries, 
Conservatories, well-made Frames, painted or glazed, 
from 21s. Hlustrated Price Lists free. Maker to H.M, 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Prioce of Wales.—A. POTTER, 
Manufacturer. London Works. Reading. (Name paper.) 


EREFORDSHIRE.—To be Sold, Freehold 
Villa, with 17 acres land. Suitable accompaniments for 
gentleman's residence. Inexpensive; good roads; sporting 
neighbourhood; nr, railway market towns.—K. M., 2, Bays- 
hill-terrace. Cheltenbam 


Oe op eee eee RR Wes OR ee ee ee 
RUSS ! RUGS ! !—Good, all Wool, 8 ft. long, 

6 ft. wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
grey; only been used a little: much better than common 
new. Iwill send one post free for 33., from—H, J. GASSON, 
Government Oontractor. Rye. 


ILIVAKY CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 

dark grey or blue Waterproof Oloth Overcoats for Sale. 

Put out of service for other pattern. Will send either, car- 

riage paid, for 7s. 6d. Name size required, from—H. J, 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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G. VW. RiIiLEFwy, 
Rustic and Horticultural Works, 


NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 





LON DON.. Sem 


SSN 


35 9*BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY: 


—_ 











G.HAY WARD #4 


CRYSTAL.PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS! 





GREENHOUSES. 


SPAN-ROOF. LEAN To, as : ; 
7 ft. by 5 ft. -- £216 0! 7 ft. by 5 ft. £2 8 0 i faxes s d--5 
9 ft. by 6 tt a 4.0 0) 8 ft. by 5 fe. 216 0 NAS 
10 ft. by 7 ft. 5 0 O| 9 ft. by 6 ft. 310 U } ; 
12 ft. by 8 ft. 6 O 0O| 12 ft. by 8 ft. 5 510 0 5 

The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, and 


are superior in all rerpects to other Houses offered at same 
eee They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 
necessary Ironwork, 16-0z. Glass, packed and put on rail in 
London free, 























‘ah SEAS, 
char 
Lome = NT ER 
‘THIS’ IS-HAYWARDS “Nol .& N92: a 

N&l’ SPAN-ROOF:AND N22 LeaN-to GREENHOUSES. ARE 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY. FOR AMATEURS,MADE OFTHE BEST RED 
EAL, THOROUGHLY: SEASONED, COMPLETE: WITH VENTILATORS, 
Door, STAGES FoR PLANTS; PAINTED. ONE'Goar; |60zGLass, 
ALL NECESSARY. |RONWORK, DELIVERED AND PACKED: FREE 
ON: RAILS AT'THE FOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION SUARANTEED 
Werire FOR-NEwLis FREES os ip at cae 










, GARDEN BARROWS. 


lin, Elm, 9 io, sides, 19s, 
10 in., 19s. 6d.; 11 in., 20s. ; 
12 in , 21s, 
Best in the market. 
REMOVABLE TOPs, 93. ea. 
PAINTING, 4s. 6d. each. 


NAVVY BARROWS. 
10s. 6d. ea, £5 per doz. 


NOTE. — Our show- 
yard and stock is abso- 
lutely the largest in 
London, and goods 
#- | may be seen here ready 

= for delivery, PLANS & 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
OONSERVATORIES, &o, 


Most economical and efficient. 
|B This apparatus has attained 
BY great ep Made at our 

own foundry and under our 
Own supervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu- 
lars, free by post. 


J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


No 2 LEAN-To 
16.1 7ETLONG 25) 
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OER tae ee 
ne ye ©. 90 PEAR fk 55 H0 
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MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 
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Supplied with various arrangemertte of Pipe 
For Greenhouses, &. Oatalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Oaat Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 

Joints, Socket Pipes, &c, 
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iI DENNIS” 
C APPARATUS. 


Complete, 50s. 


MV Ina 


FENLON’S 
PATENT 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Great heat. Nosmell. No back 
To Burn Gas or Oil. 





UV Hsiv3 





| y. 3ft. long flow and retura, 
| with copper boiler & freeh air inlet, 2Us.; 7ft. lonz, 25s. 
Any size made to order. Garden Frame Heateis, from 














; -03, Highest Awards wherever exhibited. 
Boilers Price List sent free on application. 
p= Spouting Pumps 
a — See ‘elie 


DENNIS WorRKs, 
THOS. W. ROBINSON, stoursrioce 


LEGGINGS ! LEGGINGS ! !—Smart Military 

Officer’s appearance. Just passed out of service for 
other patterns. Very strong, all leather, with extra leather 
Strap at top, lace-up side, cost 7s. per pair, Will send a pair 


for 24 stamps, post free, from—H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye, 


pr ct eit se > hot eel 
(FOOD, heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 

OLOTH CAPES, come well down {the waist, very 
warm, as used by the Army on night duty, but passed out of 
service for other patterns; not soiled in any way. Post free 
for 3s., from—H. J. GASSON, Rye. 


REENHOUSES. Off season. Half price. 

Clearance Sale, 7 by 5, 28/6, 38/6 ; 10 by 6, 42/-, 50/-: 10 by 

8, 52/6, 586; 14 by 6, 52/6; 14 by 10, 87/6; 20 by 10, £5 10/-, 

Garden Frames, 8/9, 14/6, 22/6. Fowl-houses, 8/9, 10/9, 14/6, 
18/6, Approval.—"‘ HY POLITE, ’ Deptford, 





TUDOR STREET, Whitefriars, LONDON, EC 


p—__T HE PRINCESS _ 7 


Ee Nery eee = oe 


H Price from 25s , Complete, 


=" HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


To burn GAS or OIL, for Greenhouses, Conservatories, &c ' 
from 163. 6d., complete. Propagators, Frame Heaters. and 
Fumigators. ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUR, Id. stamp. 

C. TOOPE (F RHS) & SON. 

1, Stepney quare, High-street, Stepney, London, E. 


FLOWER.-POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d 


1897 Illustrated Oatalogue Horticultural Pottery, free,—T. 
PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley, 






















































GREENHOUSES i MILLION. 


Intending purchasers 
apply at once to 


ALFRED PEEL 
& SON, 


Horticultural Builders 
Wood Green, 
London, N., 





The Original Inventors of Portable Greenhouses, 
Complete from 50s. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 


Over 15,000 in use in all parts of the world. 14 First Prize 
Medals awarded since 1885, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


br oe: stock, large or emall quantities, in the following sizes - 
12 by 10 








I4by12 20by12 2W0byl4 20 by 18 
14 by 10 16 by 12 Wbyl4 220by16 22b, 18 
l6by10 18by 12 Wbyl6  24byl6 2%4by 18 
{00 feet pores | 7/6 100 feet poxe* } 10/6 3rds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. 4ths, 21-oz. 1/6 per box extra 


NoTE.—G@lass cut to any size at slight advance on above ices, 
in large or small quantities, Special Line.—38 by 6, by ‘ 
10 by 8. 100ft. 15-oz., 6/- per box ; 21-o0z., 8/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. fun f 28 ib., 2s. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per Ib. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to bein sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
sonsider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware. 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to — J. B. ROBINSON 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C. 
Oontinuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years, 


SEE OUR 


JUBILEE SUMMER HOUSES, 


Seats, Imperial Vases, Tables, Arches, 
Window Boxes, Plain & Fancy Dog Kennels, a 


TROTMAN’S RUSTIC WORKS 
196, Holloway Road, London, N. 


SEND FOR LIsT. 


SQADER FER 


VBA 


'’ 
, 


























HORTICULTURAL 
MANURE. | 


















































S LAY’S MANURES, 


LAY’S SUCCESSFUL 
1s., post free. GARDENING 


_CLAY & SON, STRATFORD, LONDON, E, 





Roofing Felts are the kind you want. 
You should ask to see them. A few 
shillings extra in getting a 
thoroughly good felt will save you 
Many pounds in after years, 
Look for the RED HAND on every yard, 
ND Your dealer keeps them or will 
obtain them for you. 


PEARCE & COMPANY'S 
Sse 


ECIA TL, 


CLEARANCE SALE 


SPAN GREENHOUSES, 45/- 
Frames, 8/-, Lights, 2/-, Poultry Houses, 35/- 
First Sale in 15 years, to make room for extra 
improved machinery. 

Our usual Quality: THE BEST. 

RUSTIO WORK, BOILERS, HE ATERS, &c. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL BARGAIN List. 

The North London Steam Horticultural Works, 


HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
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NEW TWINE NETTING, 1-inch mesh, for 


protecting fruit-trees, flower or seed-beds, 2 yds, wide, 
td. peryd.; 4 yds. wide, 6d. per yd. Suitable for lawn-tennis 
aets. Tanned Netting, 2 yds. wide, 1d. per yd.; 4 yds. wide, 
id. per yd. Any length required.—W, OULLI GFORD, 
77. Markhouse-road, Walthamstow. 


EEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
Waterproof Sheets, 46in. by 42in., with brass eyelet- 
holes, 28, each ;. 7ft. wi! 4ft., 53.; 6ft. by 6ft., 58.; or any size, 


price in proportion,—Carriage paid from HY. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 
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No. 966.—Von. XIX. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 





SEPTEMBER 11, 1897. 








Acacia lophantha .. 403 | Chrysanthemums, early- 
Aérides japonicum e«- 400 flowering, in the open 
Aquaria 407 border .. 402 


Beds, bottom - heat, Chrysanthemums, man- 
making ., a 2. 898 urefor .. ite ~» 492 
Beds, large, suggestions Chrysanthemums, tying 
for om ae -. 400 up the shoots .. ~» 402 
Birds .. 407 | Conservatory 404 


Campanula fragilis .. 899 | Cypripedium Harrisi- 
Caterpillar, green, on anum albo-purpureum 400 
Apple-tree .. 407 | Dahlias, arranging in 





Ohrysanthemums -- 402 vases oe oo ate OFe 
Chrysanthemums, best Flower - beds, inexpen- 
twelve of an old collec- i 395 


sive EE we ¥ 
tion ae af .. 402! Flowers on fruit - tree 


INDEX. 
borders .. o8 .- 400 | Jasminum revolutum ., 402 
Food from __ garden, Mushroom-house ~. 404 
orchard, and field .. 407 | Lathyrus latifoliusalbus 400 
Fruit garden at -. 404] Law.. 35 30 ve 407 
Fruit-trees, pruning .. 403 | Lilium auratum .. agen S03 
Fachsias, notes on -. 398 | Lobelia cardinalis ceo etd 
Garden pests os .» 407 | Luculia gratissima oe 399 


Garden work am «» 404 | Lycaste tetragona ee 400 
Gladiolus, the .. -- 401 | Orchard-house .. ee 404 
Greenhouse, unheated 404 | Orchids .. ‘in eo 400 
House and window gar- Outdvor garden .. oe 404 

dening .. ss -. 3898 | Outdoor plants .. te 
Hydrangeas oo -. 397 | Pansy Archie Grant, 
Indoor plants .. Aces) Tufted .. ays ee 
Ivy arch, an Oc «- 400'Pansy Dido, Tufted 400 








Peaches .. 20 .. 403 | Roses, Tea and Hybrid Hl 
Peaches in the North of Tea, under glass . 395 

Ireland .. oe .. 403 | Roses unsatisfactory .. 396 
Pines fy 40 .. 404 | Sumazh, Venetian, the 397 
Plants, neglected .. 393 | The coming week’s work 404 
tlums, Green Gage .. 403 | Trees and shrubs ery 


Poultry and Rabbits .. 407 | Vegetable garden «. 404 
Questions and answers . . Vines and Peaches, early 404 





Raspberries F: .. 403 | Wasp destroying oe 457 
Rose G. Nabonnan -. 396 | Wacer Lilies, tropical, 

Rose-growing .. oe 1898 the of vs ~« B9F 
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INEXPENSIVE FLOWER-BEDS. 
I HAVE recently written several articles in GarR- 
DENING on mixed borders under-planted with 
bulbs, and as they all required (in the first 
instance) a certain outlay of money, I should 
now like to write of some beds and borders 
which any beginner in gardening could easily 
procure at a small cost. I am going to write 
chiefly of flowers grown from seed ; but I shall 
also mention a few which increase rapidly by 
division of root, as they give less trouble than 
plants which are grown from seed, and they 
have the advantage of being permanent. One 
of these not seen as often as it deserves to be is 


Lonpown Pripx (Saxifraga umbrosa).—Planted 
in a mass it has a pretty and graceful effect in 
May and June, and there is no plant I know 
which increases so rapidly or is so easy to culti- 
vate. All that is required is to take it up in 
the autumn and pull it apart, taking care that 
each piece has some roots attached to it. A 
clump which has been grown the previous year 
from a single plant will thus divide into a great 
many small ones, each of which will soon forma 
good clump on its own account. It is well if 
quick increase and growth be desired to give 
the young plants a few inches’ depth of leaf- 
mouldand soil, mixed in about equal proportions, 
to root in ; but they will grow in almost any soil 
or situation. It does not root deeply, so quite 
a shallow depth of good top soil is all that is 
necessary to insure quick growth. It is not 
often used as a spring bedding plant, yet it isa 
pretty one, with its feathery spikes of pink 
flowers. The leaves are pleasing also in the 
way in which they completely carpet the soil 
beneath them. ' 


DovusLE DatstEs, too, are very quickly 
increased by division, and are really a mass of 
bloom when in flower in May and early June. 
Like the London Pride, one Daisy root planted 
early in the spring will, when taken up in the 
autumn, divide into several, and these planted 
at about 4 inches from crown to crown will 
make quite large plants by their flowering time, 
and they are best so divided and planted. 


A bed in which London Pride has been 
planted all over the centre is very pretty with 
a row of red double Daisies all round it and an 
outer row of pink double Daisies round that. 
This forms a pretty mixture of colour in reds 
and pinks, and the Daisies make a nice low, 
compact edge to the bed. 

The time to plant the bed isin October. In 
June, as soon as the London Pride and Daisies 
have gone out of flower, they can be taken out 
and planted in a reserve bed in the kitchen 
garden, where they will form sufficient growth 
to make four or five times as big a bed or many 
smaller ones by the autumn again ; or they can 
be left where they are to bloom other years. 
If removed, the bed out of which they have 
been taken must be dug and leaf-mould and 
manure added to it. If Nicotiana affinis seed- 
lings are planted in it, it will not only be pretty 
during the summer, but will give forth a most 
delicious scent during the evenings, when the 


lovely starry white flowers expand. These 
Nicotiana-plants are easily raised by anyone 
who has a greenhouse or frame. The seed sown 
late in February or early in March in a shallow 
box, in a mixture of leaf-mould, sand, and soil, 
comes up readily, and the seedlings should be 
pricked into another box and placed near the 
light. Like ail seedlings, these must not be 
allowed to grow up into straggling, thin plants 
by overcrowding, and in May they may be 
placed out-of-doors in their boxes until required 
to be planted out. I need not say that they 
must at all stages be well watered and not 
permitted to get dry. There is no easier plant 
to grow though, and they make excellent pot- 
plants if pricked off singly into pots in the 
soil recommended for the seed to be sown in, and 
if they are kept pinched back at first to make 
them branch out into many side-shoots. They 
are one of the few plants which will flourish 
when in flower in a dark corner of a room; in 
fact, they are best away from too much light, as 
they more fully expand their flowers in the 
dusk. The old-fashioned 

Sweet Rocket is one of the flowers that grows 
readily from seed, and a bed filled with plants of 
the white variety of it has a good effect in the 
spring. They flower in May and during the 
early part of June. The seed ought to be sown 
out-of-doors early in June, and the young plants 
must be pricked off into a reserve bed as soon as 
they are large enough to handle. If they are 
pricked off into this bed at about 6 inches apart 
they will make good plants by October, when 
they will be required to be moved into the bed 
in which they are to flower the following spring. 
Into this bed I should plant them at a distance 
of about 9 inches apart. They grow from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high, and, planted at this distance, they 
ought to give a sheet of white bloom ; but, asin 
the case of all seedlings, care during their earlier 
stages is needed if the after effect is to be all that 
is desired. It well repays the grower to sow 
seed in the first instance in a soil in which it is 
likely to germinate in a satisfactory manner and 
to prick off the young seedlings before they have 
become weak from overcrowding. The reserve 
bed in which they are planted ought to be made 
up to promote quick growth by the addition of 
a little sharp sand and sifted leaf-mould. Dur- 
ing dry weather water ought never to be for- 
gotten. 

I do not say that such really easily-grown 
plants as the White Perennial Sweet Rocket 
cannot be raised without this care. Of course 
they can. They are one of those plants which 
cast their seed broadcast, and which, when once 
planted in a garden, are nearly sure to come up 
from seed in many other beds where they are 
not wanted. But these self-sown seedlings are 
naturally ‘‘ scruffled” up in an early stage by a 
tidy gardener, and though they do seed them- 
selves so readily, a good stock of young plants 
cannot be obtained without a certain amount of 
trouble. And I am one of those people who 
think it better not to grow a thing at all than 
grow it in a manner which does not give it every 
opportunity of being a success. 

These Rockets are called perennial, but my 
experience goes to prove that as such they are 
by no means to be relied upon, though some- 





times they will flower for several years consecu- 
tively. 

WALLFLOWERS are too often grown for it to 
be necessary for me to say much about them. 
There is no spring bedding plant more effective 
or sweeter than they are. But they will not do 
equally well in all soils, and'a very severe 
winter is fatal to them, therefore I do not con- 
sider them a really reliable spring bedding plant. 
There is a great difference of opinion as to 
whether seed ought to be sown late or early, and 
many gardeners prefer to sow the seed late. It 
is said that small plants withstand the frost 
better than larger ones. But no one can say 
that if the plants are small in autumn they 
grow to be as fine in spring as well-grown larger 
ones, nor that they give the same wealth of 
bloom ; and, on the principle of having things 
at their best, I personally give the preference 
to the earlier sowing of seed and larger plants. 
But, like all other seedlings, and indeed much 
more so than in many cases, young Wallflower- 
plants must be pricked off at a very early stage 
of their existence. A tap-root is fatal to them, 
and the seedling which is once allowed to form 
one will never make a really satisfactory bushy 
plant afterwards. Wallflowers like to be well 
fed with manure, and the ground out of which 
they are taken after their flowering time is over 
must be liberally enriched before other bedding 
plants are put into it. There are few plants 
which so impoverish the soil in which they 
grow. 

PANSIES are, of course, charming spring bed- 
ding plants, and if kinds are chosen in the first 
instance which flower well in the spring and 
summer, a long succession of bloom can be kept 
up. The kinds which are called Tufted are, 
perhaps, the most reliable, but nearly all of the 
best Pansies can be grown by anyone who cares 
to bestow a certain amount of time and care 
upon them. There are so many beautiful Pansies 
nowadays, and the tastes of different people 
vary so much as to colour, etc., that I think it 
is much the best plan for intending growers of 
them to go to some nursery and choose for them- 
selves. If the nursery is near at hand, the best 
plan, of course, is to go in spring, summer, and 
autumn, and so discover which plants flower the 
longest and most freely and seem to grow and 
thrive the best. If they have no opportunity of 
doing this, there are lists given in GARDENING 
as to the best kinds to select. 

To imagine that they will grow in any soil is 
the greatest mistake anyone can make. The 
beds in which they are to be planted must be 
properly prepared to receive them. That done, 
the rest is comparatively easy. The soil which 
suits them, and not only encourages quick 
growth but produces an abundance of fine 
flowers, is a mixture of leaf-mould, well- 
rotted manure, and loam, in about equal pro- 
portions, with a little sharp sand added to it. 
The drainage of the bed must be good and 
the soil be well dug to some depth, but this 
prepared soil need only be about 6 inches 
beneath the surface. That is all that is really 
necessary. Plant the young plants in it in the 
autumn at about ¢ nches or 5 inches apart, and, 
unlike other plants, bury their crowns when you 
plant them. By doing this you will cause all 
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the side-shoots to root on their own account, 
and they will do it quickly and freely in the 
soil I have recommended. Instead of the plant 
only having one life to depend upon, ib soon 
possesses a dozen. That is a consideration worth 
thinking of, and added to it there is the fact 
that by thus burying it it is much less likely to 
be caught by the frost or to die through drought 
than if abovethe surface. Another g.‘n is this, 
when you take up your plants to remake your 
bed (which, if you wish to get up a good stock 
of any kind of Pansy, you must do every autumn 
or early spring), you will be able to divide each 
plant into a great many, as every little sprig 
which has a root attached to it, if torn from the 
rest, will grow and soon form a plant on its own 
account. This division of the reots is necessary 
where a stock is required quickly, and divided 
roots are better than very old plants. If a 
large stock is not required, the old plants will 
flower many years consecutively, and give a 
great display of bloom. Ina prepared soil they 
could remain three years, at any rate, and all 
they need would be to have their leading shoots 
cut back after they have flowered and a little 
extra soil sprinkled amongst them when this is 
done. ‘The side-shoots would then shoot up and 
give a second display almost as good as the 
spring one. It is best to cut off dead flowers, 
as if they form seed they curtail the blooming 
season considerably. 

The way to produce the largest flowers is to 
take cuttings every autumn (taking the young 
side - shoots in preference to the stronger 
growths) and plant them in a mixture of sharp 
sand and leaf-mould under a frame. These will 
have rooted well by the spring, and I should 
always grow some thus ; but they will not bloom 
a3 early as autumn planted or older plants, and 
therefore I think it best to keep some beds of 
old plants, and to have some divided roots for 
spring effect. 

A complete novice will not find the growing 
of cuttings so easy as the divided roots; and it 
is, of course, the complete novice for whom I 
write. Mrs. RoBEerT JOCELYN. 


ROSES. 


Roses unsatisfactory.—lI have a large 
number of the hardiest climbing Roses, obtained 
from the best house in England and planted last 
March. They have had every encouragement 
possible — watering, mulching, liquid-manure, 
etc.—yet hardly one is satisfactory. Nearly all 
are covered with mildew; three of them are 
dying off with leaves like one enclosed. Very 
few buds open before they wither, and the new 
growth is as bad as the old. Will they be any 
better after a winter? What more can I do to 
make them healthy, and must I cut down those 
affected in the way of the enclosed leaves ? 


*,” Those who delayed the planting of Roses 
until March of this year are sure to be in con- 
siderable trouble. We had very dry and exces- 
sively cold weather at that date and onwards, 
and without established roots the plants were 
heavily handicapped. You can donothing with 
them ; but those which live will probably thrive 
much better next season. We would replace the 
worst with others during the coming autumn. 


Malformed Moss Rose (Schoolmaster).— 
The galls on your Gooseberry are caused by the 
larve of one of the rhodites. Cut off the 
affected branches, or, if very bad, destroy and 
burn the plant. There is nothimg remarkable 
about your Rose. Roses often produce the 
same, especially among the smooth-wooded 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Any trade fruit grower can 
supply the Gooseberry and Raspberry you name. 
Bunyard and Co, Maidstone ; Cheal and Son, 
Crawley ; or Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth. 
Kither of these firms would supply the Clematis 
as well, 


Roses.—I have some La France Roses, 
standards on Brier-stock, planted last autumn 
They seem healthy and give plenty of blooms 
of good size, but very few of them of good 
shape. Would close pruning improve the shape, 
ocis it likely that the soil is at fault? Mine 
i: light, but good, and I feed the plants well. 


Grace ing als» does not do very well with 
née.—La 


; “," There are seasons when neither of these 
Roses open or flower so satisfactorily as at 








others. In our own case both have been 
indifferent, but last year were good. Caroline 
Testout is far more reliable than La France and 
brighter. 


TEA AND HYBRID TEA ROSES 
UNDER GLASS. 


AN ordinary greenhouse, fitted with hot-water 
pipes, will well repay those who are in a position 
to erect such a piace, for the beautifully clean 
blossoms, which a gentle heat will develop, are 
very valuable at this time of year and during the 
dull days of winter. The best results are doubt- 
less obtained by adopting the planting-out 
system. There is less trouble arising from mil- 
dew, and the growth the plants will make would 
astonish anyone who has never tried this plan of 
growing Tea Roses. I will give for the informa- 
tion of your readers a short description of some 
houses I recently saw in a commercial establish- 
ment where the Roses are all planted out for 
market purposes. A range of houses, upwards 
of 150 feet each in length, was erected upon a 
piece of meadow land. There were no parti- 
tions between the houses, but they were so 
fitted that oiled calico could bestretched between 
each house if desire1 to accelerate the growth 
in any particular house. The land, as [ have 
said, was pasture and lay rather high. This land 
was trenched about 24 feet deep, and all the turf 
worked in with the trenching. The only manure 
used in the trenching was a fair proportion of 
bone-meal. Theloam was of a soft, silky nature 
and rather stony. When all was finished, the 
plants (which were on seedling Brier) were put 
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Flowers of Tea Rose Marie Van Houtte. 


out, and when I saw them they had been planted 
about three years, and such growth they had 
made I have never seen equalled—huge bushes 
3 feet to 4 feet and as much through, with growth 
in some instances as thick as one’s little finger. 
These plants were forced, so that a good crop 
could be obtained during the early months of the 
year. They were mulched now and then with 
short, well-decayed manure, and when water was 
required a good soaking was given. Daring the 
summer they were given a rest of about one 
month, the growths were thinned out, and a 
thorough ripening of the wood was the result. 
After this month of rest gentle heat was given, 
and the result was a quantity of fine flowers in 
September and October, which were found to 
be muchinrequest. No side air was ever given ; 
therefore very little mildew was seen. If 
flowers were not always wanted they were cut 
off all the same, which induced new strong 
growths. Evenina small way this method of 
growing Roses would be found of considerable 
value. It is ofttimes pitiable to see Roses in 
pots grown in a greenhouse containing mixed 
subjects. I would recommend that a house be 
devoted entirely to these lovely Tea and H.T. 
Roses. Have the top lights removable, so that 
the beneficial rains and dew can be given when 
required. Commence by planting good strong 
plants, and, as I said before, grafted or budded 
on seedling Brier. Some standards or half- 
standards would make a little diversity, while 
some of the c!imbing varieties would soon cover 
the upright posts or couid be trained on to poles, 
but on no account have any on the roof to 
exclude the sunlight, 

I append a list of some varieties suitable for 
this method of culture: Niphetos, Mme. Lam- 
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bard, Catherine Mermet, Bridesmaid, The 
Bride, Papa Gontier, Eaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria, Sunset, Mme. Hoste, Perle des Jardins, 
Anna Olivier, Souvenir d’un Ami, The Meteor, 
Maman Cochet, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Francis 
Dubrieul, Marie van Houtte(see cut), Clara Wat- 
son, Mme. de Watteville, La France, Duchess of 
Albany, Mrs. N. J. Grant, Caroline Testout, 
and Augustine Guinoisseau. Climbers or as 
standards: Maréchal Niel, Bouquet d’Or, Mme, 
Chauvry, Mme. Berard, Gustave Regis, W. A. 
Richardson, Ideal, Mme P. Cochet, Gloire de 
Dijon, Mme. Eugéne Verdier, Henriette de 
Beauveau, and Alister Stella Gray. Es 





Manure-water for Roses.—I planted 
several new Roses, mostly Teas, last autumn, 
and have been giving them manure-water on an 
average three times in a fortnight, about a quart 
to each plant. Daring June and July I gave 
weak manure-water (mixed with rain-water) 
from the farmyard ; latterly, however, I have 
been giving them less frequently another fer- 
tiliser as a liquid. The Roses have grown well, 
but I have lately been told that I should have 
given these new Roses no manure-water at all, 
and that they will suffer severely during the 
winter from the extra stimulant. I should be 
very glad to know if my treatment was right or 
wrong? Ifthe latter, then would it be advisable 
to give them protection, sach as Bracken or 
straw, when the cold weather commences? I 
may say that the position is sheltered from all 
cold winds, and the soil well drained and con- 
veniently suitable for all Roses.—Crosspatcu. 


*,* You did quite right. We wonder why 
such treatment is supposed to injure the plant 
during winter. However, you may well cease 
now, so that the growth may have a better 
opportunity of becoming well matured and able 
to stand the winter. Some notes that are to 
appear shortly will deal with protection, etc. 


Rose- shoot (Lnquirer).—By all means 
keep the shoot straight until it is dormant. 
Bending it now would cause lateral growths, 
and you do not want these until next spring. 
Your friend is simply mistaken as to when the 
shoot should be secured in a more horizontal 
position. We hope you will have a grand show 
of bloom upon your promising shoot, and you 
should if it is ripened fairly well and then bent 
next spring. Do not prune, except to remove 
the few immatured eyes at the tip. 


Rose G. Nabonnand.—Last autumn I 
purchased two plants of Rose G. Nabonnand, 
which I placed in 6-inch pots in a cold green- 
house. ‘The plants have each made long rods of 
over 4 feet, but have shown no signs of flower- 
ing. Do you think the plants can be true to 
name, as 1 have always thought G. Nabonnand 
to be a very free-flowering Rose ?—Ivy. 

*,* Please send us a piece of growth and a 
few leaves in various stages, and we will reply 
respecting name. There is no freer bloomer 
than G. Nabonnand, and both in the open and 
under glass it is simply grand at present. 


Rose growing.—I have a Reine Marie 
Henrietta Rose-tree which I bought last spring, 
and it has thrown out a shoot about 6 feet long 
from the bottom. It is in a greenhouse 24 fees 
by 8 feet. What am I to do with it, as I want 
it for button-holes in winter? Should be glad 
of advice.—Sipnry Luckey. 

*,.* Your plant is thriving well. By no means 
prune, and do not give much water after it 
shows signs of maturing growth. Next spring, 
early, it will carry deep red blossoms, very long 
in the bud, and produced from every eye upon 
the long rod now growing. More of such growth 
will be made next summer. 


Pink Rose.— Would you kindly recommend 
me a good pink Rose, the same kind of colouras 
Countess of Pembroke, that would be suitable 
for planting amongst Madonna Lilies? I want 
a Rose that will grow freely and wildly through 
the Lilies, and blossom at thesame time. Could 
a climbing Rose be made to suit my purpose 
best? A Hybrid Tea would be preferred.— 
ABBEY. 

*.* We do not think you could do better than 
use Mrs. W. G. Grant. It is a little deeper in 
colour, but wonderfully free flowering and a 
good grower. 
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HYDRANGEAS. 


THERE are about a dozen species of Hydrangea 
now in cultivation, at least half of which may be 
accounted useful hardy shrubs. As a green- 
house plant H. Hortensia (see cut) is known 
everywhere, but for cultivating out-of-doors it 
is only in mild-wintered localities, like Devon 
and Cornwall, that it is of any great value. 
With the exception of this species, however, 
and in a less degree of H. quercifolia, all the 
species mentioned in the following notes are 
quite hardy in the neighbourhood of London 
None of the Hydrangeas are natives of Europe, 
but, like so large a proportion of our hardy trees 
and shrubs, are represented in North America 
and in Northern Asia. They are all of shrubby 
habit and have opposite leaves, the flowers 
appearing in terminal corymbs or panicles. 
Plants have many different ways of attracting 


insects to fertilise their flowers, but in most | 
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Amongst the most interesting species are the | 
following :— 

H. quERcIFOLtA.—This is a shrub rarely more 
than 2 feet to 3 feet high in Britain, but said to 
attain almost tree-like dimensions in its native 
localities, reaching in moist situations a height 
of over 12 feet. It is the most distinct and 
handsome of the American species, being note- 
worthy alike for the beauty of its flowers and 
foliage. The leaves are large, measuring 5 inches 
in length by 4 inches in width, aud whilst of 
ovate outline in the main, are deeply lobed after 


the fashion of the American Red Oaks. 
The flowers are borne in large panicles. 
This is the tenderest of the American 


Hydrangeas and should be given a sheltered 
position where the soil is deep and moist. It is 
a rare plant both here and in the United States. 

H. Horrensta.—This is the commonest of all 
the Hydrangeas in gardens, but is grown almost 
solely as a greenhouse plant. In the south-west, 
however, it is one of the most effective of hardy 
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shrubs. The plant is too well known to require 





Hydrangeas in the garden. 


cases where bright colours are the attraction 
each flower does its share in the general adver- 
tisement. In Hydrangeas, however, certain 
flowers are told off for that purpose alone. In 
every species in a wild state there are two kinds 
of flowers, the one perfect in all the essential 
organs, but comparatively inconspicuous ; the 
other, which is generally on the margin of 
the inflorescence, being many times larger than 
the former, and, whilst devoid of stamens and 
pistil, has broad, conspicuous petaloid seg- 
ments, which give the inflorescence its chief 
beauty. Cultivation has had the effect in the 
case of several species of changing a large pro- 
portion (or even all) of the small perfect flowers 
into the large sterile ones, and thus adding 
much to their showiness. This, of course, pre- 
vents the formation of seed, but as Hydrangeas 
are very easily increased by cuttings or layers, 
is no detriment. All the Hydrangeas like a free, 
open, and fairly rich soil, none of them being in 
any way difficult to accommodate. The two 
climbing species, H. petiolaris and H. altissima, 
should be grown on a sunny wall. 





any description, but there are several other 
Hydrangeas that have been made varieties of it 
which are well worth bringing to the notice of 
those interested in hardy shrubs. To the culti- 
vator they are chiefly valuable because they 
flower well when grown as purely hardy shrubs. 
Unlike the common Hydrangea, they blossom on 
the shoots that come from the axillary buds of 
the previous year’s growth, and although the 
terminal buds may be killed in winter, this 
interferes but little with the crop of flowers the 
following July. The following four varieties are 
of this group: H. var. Lindleyi has the sterile 
flowers confined to the margin of the inflores- 
cence, and they are of a pale rose colour, each 
14 inches to 2 inches in diameter, the whole 
corymb being sometimes 6 inches across. H. var. 
japonica rosea, flowers of the same colour, but 
smaller than those of var. Lindleyi, all of them 
being sterile. H. var. stellata is in itself * vari- 
able plant ; a large proportion or all the & swers 
are sterile, the segments being narrow and 
pointed, sometimes slightly toothed ; at first pale 
rose, they gradually assume a deeper shade. 








H. var. acuminata has flowers of a lovely shade 
of blue, but they are as frequently rose-coloured. 
H. Hortensia has the peculiar property of 
changing the colour of its flowers from blue to 
pink or vice versd. The flowers come blue when 
the plant is grown on ferrugineous soil. There 
four varieties are all different from the ordinary 
H. Hortensia ia the leaf being smaller and of a 
duller dark green. More closely resemblit g 
the type and better suited for the greenhoure 
are the three following: H. var. Otaksa, with 
sterile flowers at the outside of the corymb only. 
H. var. nigra (cyanoclada), with stems of a dark 
purplish-brown, and very handsome on this 
account. H. var. Thomas Hogg, a very beauti- 
ful plant with flowers of the purest white. 

H. panicutata.—In the home countries this 
species shares with the hardier section of 
Hortensia the distinction of being the 
showiest of the genus. It is a robust, strong- 

rowing, and quite hardy shrub, with short- 
stalked leaves, varying from 3 inches to 6 inches 
in length, and slightly hairy on both sides. The 
flowers are borne in erect panicles, only 
a small proportion heing of the large 
sterile kind. On first opening they are 
almost pure white, afterwards assum- 
ing a pinkish tinge. The typical form 
is not so much in demand as the var. 
hortensis (or grandiflora). This has 
all its flowers sterile, and is in conse- 
quence much more effective than the 
ordinary form. It produces its huge 
pyramidal clusters in early autumn, 
and they remain in beauty for several 
weeks. I notice that in the United 
States this variety is nearly always 
spoken of as being inferior in beauty 
to the type and wanting in the grace and 
lightness of the latter. Possibly they 
both flower more profusely under the 
brighter American skies, and whilst 
the species itself becomes more striking 
than it is with us, the sterile variety 
becomes too lumpy and heavy. In 
England, however, it does not seem to 
have that defect, under ordinary treat- 
ment at any rate, and is, I think, to 
be preferred to the wild form from 
which it sprang. A native of Japan. 

H. pusEscens.—A robust and per- 
fectly hardy species of erect growth. 
It has finely-toothed leaves, 3 inches 
to 5 inches long, with a few hairs on 
the veins. The flowers are produced 
in a flat corymb, measuring 6 inches 
across, the outer ones being all sterile 
and pure white on first opening, after - 
wards rosy. The perfect flowers are otf 
a dull white. It comes into bloom in 
the latter part of June, aud the blos- 
soms remain on the plants till the early 
frostsofautumn. Givena sunny, shel- 
tered position, this Hydrangea forms a 
really handsome shrub, although it has 
not the showiness of the two previously 
mentioned. It is said also to be wild 
in Japan, but this is doubtful. 

H. TuunseRcr.—One of the dwarfest 
of the Hydrangeas, and one of the most 
uncommon. The flowers are in 
corymbs 3 inches or more across. The 
sterile cnes are blue or rosy, accord- 
ing to the soil in which the plant grows. 
A native of the mountains of Japan, and mcre 
botanically than horticulturally inkereeing 

W. 





The Venetian Sumach.—This shrub, 
Rhus Cotinus, also known as the Smoke-plant, 
is at present very beautiful, the rosy-purple 
feather clusters with whieh its shoots are 
smothered being most effective. The great 
recommendation is the lasting qualities of its 
display, which continues attractive for nearly 
two months. Large bushes are very handsome. 
An open situation where the plant has space to 
exhibit its characteristics to the best advantage 
is desirable, a site in a thickly-planted shrubbery 
being the worst that could be selected, as the 
plant, though perfectly hardy, is soon crowded 
by its neighbours and thus shorn of half its 
beauty and strength. Fine specimens of Rhus 
Cotinus are not so common as its good qualitics 
would lead one to expect.—s. F. 


Lobelia cardinalis (Cardinal-flower).—This hand 
some perenpial is now at its best, lighting up the border 
with its rich crimson-scarlet spikes, and standing out so 
well above its handsome foliage.—D B. C. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING, | remain fresh for a long time in a favourable 


corner in a greenhouse or conservatory. Our 
plants do well in a mixture of half peat and half 
loam, with a liberal dash of silver-sand.—J., 






























































ARRANGING DAHLIAS IN VASES. 


Eacu section of Dahlias seems to have its allotted 
pace in indoor decorations, and for this reason 
ic is well to consider where the different types of 
the flower may be seen to advantage. Most 
gardens possess a few plants of some form or 
other of this useful flower, and as they blossom 
so freely one is rarely at a loss to refill the vases 
and other receptacles, when their somewhat 
flseting beauty is over. 

The large double flowers of the show and 
fincy types are very handsome when at their 
best, and a bold effect may be made with a dozen 
‘lowers in a large vase. Buti in such a position 
tiey should be cut with long stems and a few 
p eces of foliage attached, with a bud or two to 
stand out from this to relieve the heavy charac- 
ter of thearrangement. Of course, plants grown 
for exhibition would be severely disbudded, 
everything going for size; and because of this 
fact it might be a difficult matter to secure 
additional buds. However, in most gardens 
sprays of the kind I have just described may 
always be had. The stems may be kept in posi- 
tion by inserting between them nice fresh pieces 
of green Moss. On no account bunch the flowers 
together, but instead arrange them gracefully, 
so that each bud, flower, and piece of foliage can 
give an account of itself. It is really surprising 
what a splendid vase may be arranged in this 
way, a dozen sprays giving a rich effect, suiting 
the arrangement for the drawing-room, side- 
board, or as a vase for the hall. The fact that 
the blooms are cut with their own foliage 
adhering to their long stem is ample embellish- 
ment in the way of foliage. Small vases and 
specimen glasses, each to contain one specimen 
bloom, are seen to advantage on the mantelpiece 
or dotted about on the dinner-table, and in the 
numberless ways in which small utensils are now 
used. Avoid the compact or rather tightly- 
packed bunches that one often sees, where better 
tasteshould beshown. TheCactus and decorative 
types of the flower are each year becoming the 
more popular kinds for decorations, and de- 
servedly so. The former type of the flower is 
very pretty and effective. 

A table decoration composed exclusively of 
the Cactus Dahlias makes a superb arrangement. 
There are so many warm tints of colour, which, 
seen under artificial ight, produce rich effects, 
The numerous small utensils associated with a 
decoration of this kind may be arranged in the 
simplest possible manner, and very quickly too. 
For a centre-piece, or any of the larger vases on 
the table, long stems with foliage and buds 
become a necessity ; but these are easily fixed in 
position with a little Moss. A much better 
effect is obtained if each type of the flower be 
arranged by itself, the beauty peculiar to each 
kind being by these means better appreciated. 
lor this reason I advocate the use of the Pom- 
pone and the single-flowered sorts. The former 
are always very pretty by themselves, and 
being so neat and so freely flowered too, the 
supply from a few plants seems almost inex- 
haustible. The singles, unfortunately, fall so 
soon, but for an evening’s display they last well 
indeed, and make a pleasing diversion. 

When arranging the colours the selfs may be 
associated together, and an opportunity afforded 
to make a change with some of the fancy- 
coloured sorts on another occasion. The yellow, 
orange, fawn, and crimson flowers are magnifi- 
cent under artificial light, while the -white- 
pink and light shades of colour are seen to 
advantage during the day. Flowers of lilac, rose, 
and magenta look well under artificial light, and 
cither one of these colours by itself, with white 
for a contrast, is effective. D. B. Cranz. 





NOTES ON FUCHSIAS. 


Frew summer-flowering plants can compare with 
Fuchsias either for elegance of habit and flower 
or for long continuance of the period during 
which they may be had in bloom. I find it best 
to have a good quantity of old plants for early 
flowering ; young plants struck from cuttings 
late in the autumn, and kept gently growing 
during winter in a temperature of about 50 degs., 
make fine flowering specimens by midsummer, 
and by the time these get exhausted the 
spring-struck cuttings will be good plants. But 
Fuchsias may be had in beautiful bloom two or 
three times during the summer by giving the 
plants a rest. Pinch off all seed-pods and 


shaded situation, giving them a top-dressing of 





rich manure, and they will q uickly start into | 
growth and flower as freely as they did when 
first repotted. As to sorts, there are few that 
can excel Mrs. Marshall among old varieties ; | 
Avalanche, Sunray, Venus de Medici, and Mme. 
Cornelisson are also very pretty. But for size) 
of individual blossoms some of the newer kinds 
are certainly a great improvement on these. | 
There are many ways of training Fuchsias, but, 
as a rule, the less of artificial training they get | 
the better. Provide just stakes enough to sup- 
port the strongest shoots, and let the side sprays | 
grow and flower, drooping naturally. The 
accompanying illustration shows the beauty of 
the Fuchsia grown as a basket-plant, and for 
this purpose it is thoroughly well adapted. One | 
does not lose the natural charm of the plant by 
thus growing it. J. 
pines 





Luculia gratissima.—This is one of the 
prettiest and sweetest of our November and 
December flowers ; our plants of it are small and 

owing in 6-inch or 8-inch pots, but they are 
bishy, and on the end of each shoot a large 
cluster of buds has formed. As a lovely pot- 

‘lant fora room the Luculia has no equal late 
11 the season, and its flowers are most valuable 
for cutting. In plant lists it is classed as a 
~reenhouse shrub, but ordinary greenhouses are 
too cold for it ; it succeeds best in an intermediate 


temperature, and may be grown in either this or 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium Svo., price Ls. 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
Mustrations, with Descriptions, of the Bes Plants, their 





flowers, and set them out-of doors in a partially | 











Cult Qa Arrangement. London: John Murray, ando ail 


a stove until the blooms open, when they will! pookderers. 


— 





MAKING BOTTOM-HEAT BEDS. 


Wiru reference to this subject, upon which I 
notice several questions and notes lately, the 
following entirely practical remarks may be of 
use. In the first place, slate is not a good 
material to lay over the pipes, where the heat 
is obtained by this means. For one thing, it is 
not a good conductor, and if thin enough to 
allow the heat te pass through it freely it will 
be constantly cracking, and give way altogether 
under any undue strain or heavy weight. If 
thick enough to stand well, only a very gentle 
warmth can be obtained above it, even with 
three or four rows ef very hot pipes below. 
Again, I would strongly advise anyone re- 
quiring a good, useful hot-bed not to cover the 
pipes with broken bricks, etc. Some inches of 
rough ashes or the like must be placed over 
these before the Cocoa-nut-fibre, or whatever is 


}employed to plunge the pots, ete., in, and by 


the time the warmth from the pipes has pene- 
trated such a mass of material it will be barely 


Fuchsia in basket, 


perceptible, and certainly useless for propaga- 
ting purposes. I have known quite a narrow 
bed made in this manner, with two rows of 4-inch 
pipes little if any more than a foot below the 
surface, and yet even when well and constantly 
heated, the warmth of the surface was practically 
nil, This method may answer well for Cucum- 
ber-beds, where only a very gentle warmth 
at the roots is required ; but I have proved it to 
be quite unsuitable for propagating, etc. 

The best of all materials for the false bottom 
in such a bed is the ordinary galvanised, corru- 
gated iron now so largely employed for roofing, 
etc. If supported by bearing pieces of 3-inch 
by 4-inch batten, or stout angle iron, placed 
15 inches or 18 inches apart, this will carry any 
reasonable amount of weight, while it is also a 
splendid conductor of heat, lasts for several 
years (especially if given a coat of hot lime 
before using, and occasionally afterwards), and, 
lastly, is very inexpensive. It is easily fitted, 
and with 4 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre laid on it 
forms a perfect propagating bed, but the fibre 
must be kept constantly moist—this is 
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impertant. In a bed of this description, and say 
4 feet. wide, two rows of 4-inch piping, well 
heated, will afford a genial bottom-heat for the 
fibre, and three rows a brisk heat of 80 degs. or 
so, sufficient for any purpose. The pipes, how- 
ever, or one of them at least, should be a flow, 
returns not affording a sufficiently active heat, 
and to obtain the best results the iron ought not 
’ to be more than 8 inches or 9 inches at most 
above the pipes. The chamber beneath, too, 
must be made as ‘‘ tight ” as possible ; even quite 
a small aperture will let out a lot of the heat 
and spoil the effectiveness of the bed. 

For other than bottom-heat beds slate is a 
capital material, being perfectly sweet and semi- 
porous. Pot-plants standing on slate usually 
succeed very well. BiG. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


NEGLECTED PLANTS. 
Tue Sweer Lucunia (LUCULIA GRATISSIMA). 


Tus plant is now seldom met with in gardens; 
but it certainly does not deserve such neglect, 
for it is one of the most beautiful winter-flower- 
ing warm conservatory or greenhouse plants in 
cultivation. It is particularly well adapted for 
planting out in a greenhouse border composed 
of a mixture of turfy loam and peat in about 
equal parts. So treated, large bushes will soon 
be produced, which when in flower will fill the 
house with delicious fragrance in November and 
December. I+ is rare to meet with a good 
specimen of this fine old plant in a pot, yet 
when planted out and under favourable con- 
ditions in good soil and ina well-drained border, 
it grows like a Willow. One great point to be 
observed in its treatment is to prune back well 
after flowering ; if this is not done the plant 
rambles upwards and then it soon gets naked 
at the bottom and does not flower well. It 
often, in the case of strong plants, makes 
2 feet or 3 feet of wood in one season, and 
the flowers are borne at the ends of the 
shoots ; therefore, it is important to facilitate 
the ripening of the wood as much as possible 
after growth is completed in summer by full 
exposure to light and by reducing somewhat the 
supply of water to the roots during August and 
September. The Luculia also makes a very fine 
plant for covering the back wall of a conserva- 
tory, and there is scarcely any limit to the space 
it will cover if in good health. Liquid-manure 
made from soot and given clear during the 
flowering and growing periods will add to the 
strength and beauty of its flowers and impart a 
rich dark green tint toits foliage. Thesyringe, 
with clean soft water, should be used frequently 
to keep the foliage clean. About the same 
general treatment that suits the Camellia for 
blooming at Christmas will also suit the Luculia. 
A realiy good specimen of this plant in a pot is 
rarely met with, and I think the reason may 
probably be that the plant is usually encouraged 
to flower before a good foundation has been laid 
for the future specimen. And until it is well 
established in a good-sized pot, it seems rather 
impatient of being cut back ; plants are therefore 
allowed to flower without being subjected to 
cutting, and it is somewhat difficult afterwards 
to induce them to become bushy. In commenc- 
ing to form a specimen select a young, healthy 
plant, keep it growing on in a comfortably warm 
temperature, in what is called an ‘‘ intermediate- 
house,” if possible, and persistently pinch or 
rub out the leading buds until a good foundation 
is formed for the future specimen. Do not 
allow it to flower until this object has been 
attained, and the plant so treated will be longer 
lived in consequence. When potting is necessary 
give a liberal shift, and the drainage must 
always be in perfect order. Although when 
making its growth, the Luculia delights in 
liberal supplies of water, anything in the shape 
of stagnant water at the roots produces stagna- 
tion from which there is little or no hope of 
recovery. The best soil for this plant under 
pot-culture is two-thirds leafy-loam, and one- 
third fibry-peat, with a dash of finely-powdered 
charcoal. The soil for potting should be well 
broken up ard rubbed through a coarse sieve 
without extracting the fibre from it. Pot 
firmly ; loose potting encourages rapid growth, 
but this is often inimical to the formation of a 
good specimen. This Luculia may be increased 
by cuttings made of the young side-shoots, taken 


off with a heel, and placed under a bell-glass in 
a cool situation until callused, then plunged in 
a mild bottom-heat. It may also be increased 
by means of layers, H. 


THE TROPICAL WATER LILIES. 


THE cultivation of Water Lilies is so simple 
that in gardens of even the most modest preten- 
sions some of these plants may be grown without 
much difficulty. Where space cannot be spared 
for a tank, a large tub or number of tubs may 
be used with satisfactory results for Nympheas. 


summer season. ‘T'o my mind there is no more 
charming picture to be seen in gardens than a 
large, well-grown collection of Nymphzas grow- 
ing together and intermingling their handsome 
flowers, rich odours, and variously-formed 
leaves ; and if other aquatic plants are grown 
along with them, and a few graceful plants, such 
as Cyperus, Cannas, or Musas, are tastefully 
arranged here and there among the Nymphzas, 
they add greatly to the effect. Insome gardens 
it is the practice to dry off the Nymphzas and 
rest them during winter, and where the tank is 
wanted for other plants at this season this 
practice may be adopted. It is, however, by 
no means a safe one, the tubers often succumb- 
ing todry rot similar to that which attacks Cala- 
diums ; still, if the temperature of the water is 
gradually lowered, and the water gradually run 
off so that the decay of the foliage may not be 











varieties are very free-blooming, beginning when 
the plants are quite small and continuing until 
frozen up in the autumn. They are so hardy 
that they will stand a good deal of cold weather 
without material injury. 

N. scutiroLia is also very easily grown, and 
bears an abundance of flowers all summer. 
These are from 4 inches to 6 inches across and 
of a light blue, shading to white in the centre. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
hardy south of Washington, D.C. 

N. STELLATA, from tropical Africa, is a free- 


| blooming and desirable species, with large, bright 
In the Royal Gardens at Kew these plants are | 
one of the most attractive features during the | 


blue flowers. 

N. GIGANTEA is a native of Australia, and is 
considered by many to be the finest of all. Its 
flowers are of the largest size, with numerous 
petals of a beautiful purplish-blue, shading to 
white at the base, and it has a mass of golden 
stamens. ‘This species when well started grows 
freely and produces flowers in abundance, but is 
one of the most difficult of all to manage in the 
younger stages of its growth. The young plants 
have a disagreeable habit of losing their foliage, 
and the tubers then go to rest for an indefinite 
length of time. I have had tubers remain 
dormant two years in spite of all efforts to start 
them into growth. 

N. ELEGANS is a pretty species from New 
Mexico and Texas, with small white flowers 
tinted with pale blue. 

N. GRACILIS, from Mexico, has large white 
flowers resembling those of N. dentata, but the 
plant is of smaller growth. 

The following are night-blooming 
varieties :— 

N. DrvoniEnsis, a hybrid between 











N. lotus and N. rubra, raised many 
years ago by the Duke of Devonshire, 
is one of the most gorgeous varieties 
in cultivation. The flowers are of a 
brilliant rosy-red, from 10 inches to 
12 inches across, and borne in abund- 
ance, a dozen or more often being open 
on a plant at one time. 

N. RUBRA is a native of the East 
Indies ; it resembles N. Devoniensis, 
but the flowers are more cup-shaped 
and of a lighter colour. 

N. Sturtevant is a hybrid of 
American origin and a magnificent 
variety, but a poor bloomer. It re- 
sembles N. rubra in colour, but the 
petals are broader and the foliage is 
quite distinct. 

N. Lotus is a native of the tropics 











A white tropioal Lily (Nymphea dentata). 


too rapid, the tubers will then ripen, and may be | 


taken out of the soil and stored in sand in a warm 
place, or they may be left in the soil and the 
pots placed under the stage in any warm-house 
where they can be watched, and a little water be 
given when the soil gets over dry. In March 
the tubers may be repotted in a mixture of rich 
loam, cow-manure, and rough sand, and placed 
in their positions for the summer. Large pots 
should be used, as Nympheas are best let alone 
when once they have started into growth. A 
temperature of from 65 degs. to 75 degs. will suit 
all Nymphzas, though, of course, the cool or 
hardy ones will do in a lower one. 

In writing of the tropical kinds in the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions of the Massachusetts Society” some time 
ago, Mr. Goodall, of Pansy Park, Dwight, made 
some interesting remarks in reference to these 
water flowers. He said that they are divided 
for the sake of convenience into day-blooming 
and night-blooming species. The day-bloomers 
open their flowers early in the morning and close 
about the middle of the afternoon, The night- 
blooming varieties open after sunset and do not 
close until nearly noon of the next day if the 
weather is cool or cloudy. Each flower opens 
four times. The following are day-blooming 
varieties :— 

NYMPH4A ZANZIBARENSIS is one of the most 
beautiful and the most easily grown of the 
tropical Water Lilies. Its flowers are of a rich, 
deep blue, and when well grown will measure 
fully 10 inches in diameter. WN. z. azurea is like 
the preceding in everything except colour, 
which is of a lighter shade. N. z. rosea varies 
in colour from a pale rose to deep rose, almost 
crimgon in some specimens. All of the above 





of the Old World. It grows inabund- 
ance in lower Egypt, and is the true 
Sacred Lotus ofthe ancient Egyptians, 
and was sometimes engraved on their 
coins. The seeds and roots when 
dried and ground were made into bread by 
them. The flowers are 6 inches to 8 inches 
across, with broad, white petals. 

N. DENTATA (see cut) is the largest of all white 
Water Lilies, the flowers being from 10 inches 
to 14 inches across, and of a pure paper-white. 
It, blooms very freely through the season, and is 
one of the easiest of the tropical Nymphzas to 
grow. 

The Victoria Regia is, of course, the most 
splendid of tropical flowers, but far too large to 
grow unless a house can be given to it. 


Campanula fragilis (or Brittle Hair-bell). 
—For hanging-baskets, etc., nothing could be 
more beautiful or useful than the Hair-bell 
under notice, especially as it blooms during 
the late summer. I was impressed with its 
value more than ever by going into a small con 
servatory at Seaton a few days ago and seeing 
some fine specimens growing in 7-inch pots. 
They were placed on a shelf at the side of the 
house and hung down 2 feet to 24 feet from the 
pot. Nothing could bemore vigorous or beautiful, 
especially as they were associated with brightly 
coloured subjects, such as Ivy-leaved ‘‘ Gera- 
niums,” Fuchsias, etc. Had these plants been 
grown in hanging-baskets they would have pre- 
sentedasightnotoften seen. Everyonewho wants 
a plant for hanging down should grow this, for it 
will thrive in a cold house through the winter. 
It is best increased from cuttings in spring.— 
J. Crook, 


Tufted Pansy Archie Grant. — For late 
summer display this is perhaps the ehowiest as well as the 
boldest of these bedding Pansies. It is taller and stronger 
growing than many, and much less tufted. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LARGE BEDS. 
On large lawns or in various nooks and corners 
in large pleasure grounds one often has to deal 
with large beds, and they make a brave show if 
well done. 


If small coniferz are not objected | 


to, a few occasionally in beds will be acceptable. | 


A bed that I saw the other day had seven 
Retinosporas 4 feet high, and nearly as much 


cans occupied the central spaces between the 
coniferze, and it was finished with Crimson 
Antirrhinum. A hint for a bed of similar size 
planted in the same way, but with somewhat 
different materials, would be Lobelia fulgens 
Queen Victoria in lieu of the Galtonia, and Gyp- 
sophila in place of the Antirrhinum. With 
reference to the conifer, it is quite possible to 
keep them well within bounds and yet to avoid 
undue formality by judicious pruning, removing 
leading shoots carefully where this is necessary, 
so that no cuts are visible—in fact, so to leave 
the leaves when the operation is finished that it 
would be difficult to say a knife had been at 
work. The fact that the majority of deciduous 
shrubs are spring - flowering 
naturally prevents one from 
utilising them for the sites under 
consideration ; their foliage, too 
is not calculated to form that 
pleasing contrast when associated 
with hardy flowering plants that 
is characteristic of Retinosporas, 
Thujopsis, and other conifer. 
An exception must be made in 
the case of bright-foliaged shrubs, 
such, for instance, as the varie- 
gated Maples and Prunus Pis- 
sardi, that act respectively as 
admirable contrasts to the hardy 
Fuchsias or the Sweet Tobacco 
(Nicotiana aflinis) or scarlet and 
White Phloxes. Some of the taller 
annuals of an enduring nature 
may also be used with advantage 
in such beds, and if dwarf plants 
have been previously employed 
for the purpose, their successors 
will be all the more welcome. 
Let me recommend a trial of the 
new miniature Sunflower, var. 
Stella. The type is now generally 
known, but this vanety, both in 
vigour, in size of foliage and flower 
(nearly twice that of the older 
sort), may be accepted as a most 
decided improvement. Plants 
from seed sown in the latter end 
of March are already 5 feet high 
(July 27) and flowering freely, 
and this on an ordinary herba- 
ceous border with very little pre- 
paration. On a bed that had 
received a thorough doing (to coin 
a familiar word) the plants by 
the middle of July would be full 
of vigour and covered with their 
large starry flowers. Let me add 
a good word for Nicotiana colos- 
sea. A demand for one or two good foliage 
beds on a large scale is often made, and as 
house accommodation is not always sufficient 





for so-called sub-tropical plants, there was | 


at one time a difficulty in supplying the 
demand. The problem, however, is solved by 
the acquisition of the giant Tobacco, If sown 
early—say, some time in the beginning of 
March—potted off singly, grown on briskly for 
a time, gradually - hardened off, and then 
planted in good soil, it will grow away at an 
amazing pace and soon furnish the bed. No 
plant with such enormous foliage can be grown 
so easily. E. 





Tafted Pansy Dido.—This is a pretty 


trial of these plants in the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Regent’s Park. The colour is a deep 
shade of blue, and the flowers are borne on long 
foot-stalks, The habit is spreading and the 
flower is fragant.—D. B. C. 

Flowers on fruit-tree borders.— 
Flowers certainly are a great adornment to 
fruit-tree borders. Fruit-trees are generally 
grown for their fruit, and nothing could 





when given the benefits of garden culture. 
| bloom in May, the spikes of white flowers on a 
Y | good-sized bush are no mean object, but when 
little flower of the miniature type of the Tufted | 
Pansy, and is just now flowering freely in the | 
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more surely defeat that object than planting 


_vigorous-rooting flowers to compete with the 
roots of the fruit-trees for the food that is only 


sufficient for one crop. A correspondent lately 
suggested planting Irises, tobe followed through- 
out the season by a succession of similar plants. 
‘rom long experience I can safely say that 
Irises, and many other equally gross-feeding 
herbaceous plants, will soon starve fruit-trees 


|into such a condition that fruit-growing will be 
é 4 | an hopeless affair. 
through at the base; clumps of Galtonia candi- | 


Tam well aware that a large 
bare vinery and other fruit-tree borders are by 
no means ornamental in gardens, butif first-class 
fruit is required, the only way to get it is to 
keep the border sacred to the roots of the trees 
growing in it, and the ornamenting of such 
border must be done by plants growing in boxes 
or vases, so that the roots are kept separate.— 
J. G., Gosport, 





AN IVY ARCH. 


THE accompanying illustration shows the 
beauty of the Ivy when grown to clothe an arch 
inthe garden. It is rare to see such an admira- 
ble example of its value in this respect as that 
represented in the illustration. A good strong- 


| bearing plant formed in groups of the different 
colours would give rich effects in openings of 
the wild or woodland garden—say, groups 
10 feet or 12 feet in diameter and at distances 
far enough apart to distinctly maintain their 
individuality, and yet not too far to allow all to 
be visible from several points of view. 





ORCHIDS. 


Lycaste tetragona.—This peculiar plant 
is not much grown, but now and then it turns 
up, and I recently saw a plant in bloom in an 
ordinary stove where few other Orchids were 
grown. In habit it is not unlike a Stanhopra, 
and this identical plant was labelled as such. The 
flowers are produced singly on small plants, 
larger ones having two or three on a scape. The 
sepals and petals are dull green with brownish 
blotches and bars, and the lip is white spotted 
with crimson and purple. These flowers last a 
very long time in good condition, and are, more- 
over, very fragrant, but it is questionable 
whether it will ever become a popular plant. 
Equal parts of peat and Sphagnum Moss, 





together with a good sprinkling of rough char- 
coal and potsherds, will grow it 
well. The pots may be of medium 








An Ivy arch. From a photograph by Mr. Algernon Baker, Beechwurth 
Lodge, Cheltenham, 


growing kindis best. Emerald Green is perhaps 
as vigorous and leafy as any, and when properly 
cared for the growth is even and luxuriant. 
Strong plants must be put in and the soil 
prepared by enriching it if poor. Trimming of 
the growth in March is also necessary to get 
such a result as we see here. The Ivy is not 
always well treated in gardens, and the results 
are evident in patchy, worn-out growth. 





The Wild Baneberry or Herb Chris- 
topher (Actza spicata).—This is one of those 
instances of a vastly improved habit and beauty 
In 


the big berries assume their deepest colour, as 
they do now, few plants are more showy. The 
spikes of fruit are 3 inches to 4 inches long, and 
well held up above the big leaves. The variation 
of fruit colour is also a feature which enhances 
the worth of the species for decoration. At 
present I have the black, scarlet, and ruby- 
crimson-fruited sorts in good form. I used to 
grow the white-fruited kind, butlostit. Ihave 
had the coloured kinds several times sent me for 
the white. I have an idea that this berry- 


size and well drained, being careful 
to have all the particles of comp: st 
rough and open. It may be best 
grown in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, and while the growth is active 
can hardly beoverwatered, provided 
the plants are healthy and the ecm- 
post as described. During ike 
resting season give just enoujh 
water to keep the bulbs in god 
order, and a winter minimum tem- 
perature of about 50 degs. is ample. 
It is by no means a difficult plant 
to grow, and may be recommended 
to those who like quaint and out- 
of-the-common plants. It is a 
native of Brazil, and was introduced 
in 1827.—T. 

Aerides japonicum.—This 
requires less heat than any other 
in the genus, and may be grown in 
the cool-house provided it is care- 
fully attended to at the roots and 
the plants well ripened in autumn. 
The best way to grow it is in small 
pans of Sphagnum Moss suspended 
from the roof, and it should have 
the lightest position at command. 
It has the same habit as the larger 
growing kinds, but the leaves are 
only a few inches in length. The 
flower-spikes are, however, fairly 
large, the individual blossoms being 
dull white, with bars and stripes 
of purple. With regard to water- 
ing at the root, the supply must 
be ample during the growing sea- 
son, but while at rest only sufficient 
to keep the foliage in good condition 
is necessary. 

Cypripedium  Harrisia- 
num albo-purpureum —This 
hybrid is extremely variable, and the present 
variety is one of the darkest and most beautiful 
of all. It is, unfortunately, rather rare in 
collections, a much poorer form having often to 
do duty for the true one. This has a very deep 
purple tint on the doreal sepal, and the lip is of 
a beautiful vinous tint, as seen in C. barbatum 
nigrum. All the Harrisianum varieties are good 
and useful Orchids, free-growing, and blooming 
and thriving under the most ordinary cultural 
conditions. It is one of the finest of the late 
Mr. Dominy’s hybrids, and first flowered as far 
back as 1869. 








Lathyrus latifolius albus. — This 
| valuable old perennial is still among the finest 
of old-fashioned flowers in the garden, and 
where the plants are well established it has this 
season defied heat and drought alike. Thrips 
were very troublesome earlier in the season, but 
the rains and cooler weather have banished these 
to a large extent, and the plants are a mass of 
bloom, very fresh and pure. It is certainly 
among the most valuable plants for cutting, 
while the profusion of its flowers is remarkable. 
No garden should be without this variety, for it 
hag no equal among hardy flowers. 
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flowers and corms. Perhaps I ought to tate: think, be admitted contain all the most beau- 
THE GLADIOLUS. stated earlier that my remarks have reference | tiful late-blooming Gladioli worth cultivating 

Tue spike of Gladiolus White Lady we | to the fine hybrids of the gandavensis section, | for the beauty of their flowers. The actual 
figure was one of three sent to us by Messrs. | and I think it may be taken for granted that | species from which they have been obtained are 





Haage & Schmidt, 
Erfurt. It is a 
seedling gandaven- 
sis raised by them 
hetween the varie- 
ties Jactea and 
Blandine, and has 
been appropriately 
named White 
Lady. The flowers 
are pure white, 
with a slight tinge 
<f pale yellow on 
ihe lower petals, 
the buds light yel- 
low. It is said to 
be a robust grower, 
and has a distinct 
light-coloured bud. 
It grows from 2 
feet to 3 feet high, 
and is certainly 
the finest White 
Gladiolus we have 
seen. 


The following 
notes on this im- 
portant family are 
from a _ lecture 
given by the well- 
known grower, Mr. 
Burrell, before the 
Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society last 
September: First, 
as to the question 
of soil. Nearly all 
writers on Gladioli 
recommend a light 
sandy soil as being 
the most suitable ; 
in fact, some go so 
far as to make this 
an essential, and 
condemn _ heavy 
loams as being to- 
tally unfitted for 
the purpose. On 
what grounds they 
speak so decidedly 
I have never yet 
been able to ascer- 
tain, but I assume 
that, as Holland is 
a great centre of 
bulb growing, and 
as the soil there is 
mostly of a light 
and sandy nature, 
the writers in 
question take it 
quite for granted 
that everything of 
the nature of a 
bulb or corm re- 
quiresa light sandy 
soil for its proper 
development with- 
out ever putting 
the matter to the 
test. Ihave grown 
Gladioli in all kinds 
of soils and mix- 
tures, and after 
careful considera- 
tion have come to 
the conclusion that 
the best results are 
obtained on a some- 
what heavy yellow 
loam of an adhesive 
nature, without 
any admixture of 
sand—a soil which 
I consider, if any- 
thing, even of too 
close a texture to 
grow Brier Roses 
in. On such a soil 
I am able year 


Gladiolus White Lady. 





poorthings in com- 
parison with the 
fine hybrids pro- 
duced from them 
by careful hybridi- 
sation. Inrecom- 
mending a some- 
what heavy loam 
for choice I know 
I shall be told 
that splendid 
flowers of Gladioli 
are produced in 
soils of a light, 
sandy, and even 
gravelly nature. I 
quite admit the 
fact, and I believe 
that as regards the 
mere production 
of fine flowers it 
may be done in 
almost any kind 
of soil whatever ; 
but I should only 
consider a cultiva- 
tor really success- 
ful when, in ad- 
dition to _ fine 
flowers, he is also 
able to keep up a 
healthy stock year 
after year, and 
this is more likely, 
so far as my ex- 
perience goes, to 
be attained in a 
good holding loam 
rather than in any 
other kind of soil, 
at all events so 
far as the drier 
and warmer coun- 
ties of England 
are concerned. In 
the more northern 
counties, where 
the rainfall is ex- 
cessive and the 
climate less warm 
and sunny, some 
modification of the 
foregoing opinion 
might be neces- 
sary, and a soil of 
a lighter nature 
might be found 
moresuitable. But 
it is a matter of 
history how, when 
a clever gardener 
like the late Mr. 
Standish attempt- 


ed to grow there 
flowers on the 
light sandy soil 
of Bagshot, he 
utterly failed to 
increase or even 
to keep up a 
healthy stock, and 
their cultivation 
had to be aban- 
doned. Monsieur 
Lemoine, on the 
other hand, has 
told us how well 
he succeeds with 
his Gladioli in his 
nursery at Nancy, 
where the soil is 
stiff clay, and 
from which he 
distributes his hy- 
brids in such rapid 
succession. And 
although it does 
not appear that 
the gandavensis 
hybrids flourish 


after yearjto keep’ up a vigorous and healthy | whatever suits these, as regards soil and | there on stiff clay, they succeed admirably with 
stock of Gladioli, and, no matter whether the | general conditions, will also suit the more | me near Cambridge on a soil closely approaching 
seasons be hot or cold, dry or wet, I have | recent purpureo-auratus hybrids and Saundersi clay, but where the drainage is good and rainfall 
always a good measure of success in producing | varioties, and these three sections it will, I | light—an average of about 18 inches a year. j 
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Closely connected with soil comes the ques- 
tion of 

MANURE.—Excessive manuring is extremely 
harmful, and is likely to generate disease. Of this 
disease I will speak later on ; but when Iseerecom- 
mended layers of 6 inches to 8 inches of manure, 
and mulchings of nearly the same, with frequent 
doses of liquid-manure, I cannot help thinking it 
is greatly in excess of any of the requirements of 
Gladioli in a fairly average fertile soil, and I am 
sure that a portion of the manure and liquid 
would be much more profitably employed on 
some of the gross-feeding kitchen garden crops 
rather than in encouraging disease among the 
Gladioli. I mostly grow the bulbs, or rather 
corms, on ground which has been well manured 
for the previous crop, where, for instance, Dah- 
lias or Roses have been grown the previous 
autumn, and this, [ find, produces quite as good 
results as when I specially manured the ground 
for the Gladioli alone. An excess of humus in 
the soil is distinctly harmfal, and the stock will 
remain far healthier in what is termed clean 
soil. My ground is manured with ordinary 
stable-dung. I have at times applied moderate 
dressings of bone-meal, fish-manure, muriate of 
potash, and other artificial manures, but all with 
doubtful results. I have sometimes given part 
of the stock a slight mulching with fresh straw- 
litter, but have generally found those grown 
without any mulching to do equally well. I 
carefully avoid mulchings of close, rank 
minures, and never employ liyuid-manure in 
aiy form whatever. Clean cultivation is the 
best. 

Although the average rainfall is so light (not 
exceeding 18 inehes), I rarely ever water the 
gcowing plants ; in fact, they seem to prefer a 
dry spring and a somewhat dry, warm summer. 
The hot, dry summer of 1893, for instance, 
seemed to suit them to perfection, as the finest 
growth and flowers I ever had were produced in 
the early part of August of that year, when the 
plants had very little rainfall and great heat and 
no artificial watering. That they prefer dry 
and warm conditions rather than those of an 
opposite nature seems to have been noticed by 
Dean Herbert in the earliest period of hybrid 
Gladioli. So far back as the year 1847, when 
writing of the greater hardiness of psittacinus 
(one of the parents of the present race of ganda- 
vensis hybrids), he goes on to state that it suffers 
much from July rains in many positions. With 
reference to the 

FUNGOID DISEASE which attacks the corms of 
these plants, and with which the whole genus 
appears to be more or less affected, no 
remedy for its complete eradication has yet been 
found. Various suggestions have been thrown 
out; amongst others, that of breeding new races 
direct from the species. My own annual loss 
from disease barely reaches 10 per cent. Many 
people appear to have an idea that a Gladiolus 
should be propagated in the same way as a Nar- 
cissus, by the old bulbs increasing by natural 
division, and no doubt to a certain extent this 
is so; but this mode of increase invariably wears 
out, and it is to the young bulblets which cluster 
at the base that we must look for perpetuating 
varieties for an indefinite period. Otherwise 
named collections of Gladioli would not exist 
where the stock of any given variety could be 
obtained by the hundred or thousand, as is the 
case with many varieties at the present time. A 
p»per on Gladioli would hardly be complete with- 
out some reference to the 

VARIOUS SECTIONS of the flower. Many ot the 
early varieties are pretty garden flowers, among 
which may be mentioned Colvillei and its white 
variety, known as The Bride, so largely grown 
for cut flowers ; some few varieties of the nanus 
section and of the later summer-blooming ramo- 
sus section, followed by the fine hybrids of the 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus sections, which, thanks 
to the exertions of Moazasieur Lemoine, have 
considerably prolonged the blooming season of 
Gladioli, as they fill up the gap between the 
ramosus and gandavensis sections. Many of 
both sections exhibit remarkable combinations of 
colours, and as they become more and more in- 
fused with the gandavensis blood, increase the 
number of flowers opening at the same time, and 
give & more erect habit of holding their flowers 
up, instead of looking at the ground, which is 
the fault of many. I believe we shall have at 
no distant date remarkable and new colours, 
including all shades of blue, and giving flowers 
and spikes equal in size to the fine gandavensis 






















































are also deliciously fragrant. 


varieties, and, like the latter, opening a con- 
siderable number of flowers at the same time 
without loss of constitution. As many of the 
hybrids of gandavensis are as yet unrivalled in 
vigour, size, and beauty of flower and spikes, 
I do not fear a loss of constitution by an infusion 
of the good qualities of these into other sections, 
in order to obtain a greater variety of novel 
colours. 





Jasminum revolutum.—This, the sum- 
mer-flowering yellow Jasminum, although far 
less commonly seen than either the ordinary 
white form or the winter or naked-flowered 
species, is equally deserving of a place in any 
garden. The large yellow blossoms are very 
freely produced, at any rate by old plants, and 
It is probably 
somewhat more tender than the other two, but 
here thrives luxuriantly, a large plant on tha 


east side of my house being some 12 feet in 
height and almost as much in breadth, and 
when in bloom a sheet of fragrant golden 
blossom. 
strike freely about July.—B. C. R. 


Cuttings of the half-ripened wood 





LILIUM AURATUM. 


SoME weeks ago I wrote you as to the want of 
success (unknown to me before, after a period of 
some years in which I have grown this Lily) in 





Lilium auratum. From a photograph by Mr. C 
Holford, Preston House, Surbiton; 


growing the above Lilies in 7-inch pots in my 
greenhouse, and which you replied to in your 
GARDENING. Now, as a pleasing contrast, I 
enclose a photograph which I took of one of my 
Lilies grown in the open. It had four stems, 
which held thirty-seven large blossoms. I have 
many others in the ground, several of which 
have more than twenty flowers, so that I think 


my usual good fortune has not deserted me. 
C. H. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
in the open border (/.F. W.).—If£ Ryecroft 
Glory and Harvest Home are representative of 
the varieties of the early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums in your collection, you have indeed the best 
of these very excellent plants for blossoming in 
the open. Among these plants there are now 
some very handsome varieties, and it would boa 
great pity to think of moving your plants indoors, 
Their proper place is in the hardy flower-garden, 
which they do so much to brighten and enliven 
when the dull season sets in. You state 
that the plants are in a south border, and 
ask, ‘“‘What ought I to do with them 
during the winter?” You could not very 
well have a better aspect to flower your plants 
in, and as the season of blooming for the varly- 
flowering sorts commences with the later days of 
August, and continues right on until the end of 
October, and during nice open weather a few 
weeks longer even, you will at once see there 
is no need to lift them to place the plants indoors. 
The early sorts are mostly appreciated because 
they fill up the period between the decline of 
the summer flowers and the opening of the mid- 
season display of the Autumn Queen, which 
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commences in the early days of November. Our 
experience with these useful free-flowering plants 
is that, left undisturbed in the open border, they 
will reward you with a most floriferous dis- 
play during September and October. Do not, 
disbud the plants at all, except in the case of 
one or two very freely-budding sorts, such as 
Lady Fitzwygram, Mme. la Comtesse Foucher 
de Cariel, and those possessing similar charac- 
teristics, and then only disbud to a very limited 
eitent. If you wish to lift a few plants, this 
must be done when the budsare well developed 
and then plenty of soil must be removed with 
the roots. These may be put into large pots 
or boxes, and the soil pressed carefully around 
the roots ; as you have no greenhouse, they would 
flower very well in a room with a south aspect, 
as you describe. Your question might also be 
understood to mean, how are you to keep the 
plants alive during the winter? In this case we 
advise you to cut the plants down after flowering, 
and then to place carefully around the base of 
them cinder-ashes, or a mixture of light com- 
post, made up of sandy loam and leaf-mould. 
Rotten manure will also answer the same pur- 
pose. With very few exceptions, these precau- 
tions are generally successful in ensuring the 
production of strong and healthy growth during 
the succeeding spring. 


Chrysanthemums—best twelve of 
an old collection (Yorkshireman).—Your 
list of twenty-six sorts includes many very old 
ones and few that may be considered at all new. 
We gladly give you what we consider the best 
twelve varieties from among them, assuming, of 
course, that they are intended to be exhibited as 
cut blooms and not as plants. With varieties 
just four or five years old you would always run 
a great risk of being beaten by other newer sorts, 
as these invariably show some distinct feature in 
advance of those already distributed. A grower 
to show Chrysanthemums must each year 
acquire the best of the season’s novelties—at 
least, if he is to occupy the leading position in 
competition. Your best sorts for show would 
be Golden Gate, Viviand Morel, Col. W. B. 
Smith, Sunflower, John Shrimpton, Avalanche, 
Florence Davis, Owen Thomas, W. Tricker, 
Lord Brooke, Etoile de Lyon (a late bud of this 
sort must be retained), and Val d’Andorre. In 
the selection given here you will find a nice 
assortment of colours, but some of the sorts are 
rather difficult to finish off well. 


Manure for Chrysanthemums 
(H. Y.).—You ask a question often put to us by 
different readers of GARDENING, and we repeat 
that it is useless to give the plants food in the 
form of manure-water unless they are quite 
ready to receive it. Weakly plants must be 
got into a healty condition first, and the best 
proof of this should be seen in plants of robust 
appearance. You say your plants are just 
showing bud, and on this account the greatest 
care should be observed with them at this 
period of their growth. First get the buds 
retained and properly set, and when it is seen 
the plants are making progress, and the bud 
developing in size, apply weak liquid-manures. 
Give weak doses at first, gradually increasing 
the strength of the food until the maximum 
quantity is reached. There are many very ex- 
cellent patent manures sold now, and these are 
often more convenient to use than those direct 
from the stable or farmyard. Clay’s fertiliser, 
Ichthemic guano, Thomson’s, Beeson’s, and 
many others, each have their good qualities, 
and, taken as a whole, 4 0z. to the gallon of 
wateris quite enough. Slightly less than this 
at first would be better. Sheep-manure, as well 
as that from the cow and the horse, is very 
valuable, and may be placed in a bag or sack 
and allowed to soak in a tank of water for a few 
days. These may be given about three times a 
week at first, varying the food as much as 
possible. Ultimately food may be given at each 
watering. It is important that all solutions 
should be clear, otherwise they form a sediment 
on the top of the soil, and thus interfere with 
proper root action by closing the air passages in 
the soil. Never exceed the limit laid down by 
the vendors when using patent manures. 


Chrysanthemums —tying up the 
shoots (A. G. V.).—For several reasons you 
should not let your plants be neglected at this 
season. They make considerable progress just 
now, necessitating constantoverlooking in regard 
to tying up the shoots. Ifthis is left for any 
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length of time the growths very scon become 
unruly, and this fact may, in the end, give you 
some trouble. The shoots should be tied out 
regularly and systematically, as by these means 
the growth is kept in an upright position, and 
the flower-buds, as they develop, are formed 
evenly. If they are allowed too much liberty, 
or, on the other hand, be tied up in a careless 
manner, it is just possible, when the buds begip 
to unfold their florets, after the plants are 
housed, the shape of the flower will be much 
one-sided, and the symmetry which should dis- 
tinguish all high-class exhibition Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms will be found wanting, and 
consequently your chances of success con- 
siderably lessened. Apart altogether from 
these important features in the successful culture 
of these plants, too much cannot be said of the 
value of tying out the shoots, so that sun and 
air may each play their important parts. It is 
absolutely necessary that the growth of all 
Chrysanthemums should be properly ripened, 
and for this to be satisfactorily accomplished 
each stem should be tied out so that this may 
be effectually achieved. Deep, full flowers 
invariably distinguish buds developed on wood 
of this kind, so for this reason, during the 
remainder of the present month, and if the 
weather be sufficiently promising during the 
first week in October, let the tying out of the 
growths be proceeded with. One cane or stake 
to each shoot is certainly the best plan. 





FRUIT. 


Peaches in the North of Ireland.—I 
took a Peach off yesterday that I think deserves 
to be described in your columns. It is a beauti- 
ful fruit, well shaped, well coloured, measures 
104 inches in circumference, and weighs # lb. 
The variety is the Sea Eagle, and it has borne a 
very large crop—over 12 dozen fruits. The 
greater number weigh about 10 ounces each. 
The centre of the Peach round the stone is a 
rich crimson, almost scarlet, and it is a most 
luscious fruit. This tree has borne a splendid 
crop for several years, but this year it is above 
the average, and reflects very great credit on 
my gardener, W. Magill.—A. P. MANSFIELD, 
Castle Wray, Setterkenny, Co. Donegal, Ireland. 


Pruning fruit-trees.—Many of your 
readers here, myself included, would much like 
a short article on the summer pruning of fruit- 
trees, especially Apple and Pear-trees ?—P. B. 
STONEY. 

*,* Our correspondent suggests a note upon 
the above, which we have pleasure in giving. 
As it is a very wide subject we must confine 
ourselves to those bearing their fruit upon spurs, 
such as Apples, Pears, Plums, and Apricots. In 
the first place we may say that summer pruning 
depends almost entirely upon whether the plants 
are producing rank growth or not; a medium 
growth needs very little pruning. A standard 
Pear needs very little stopping or pruning, 
while bush Pears should be allowed to develope 
about half-a-dozen strong shoots, and the laterals 
afterwards kept pinched back to form and 
strengthen the spurs upon which fruit will be 
borne. Unless we pinch or cut back to within 
6 inches or so of the spur, side-growths are much 
too numerous, and rob what would otherwise be 
fruit-bearing wood. Leave a few growths as an 
inducement for plenty of sap to flow by those 
spurred back. From the first try and keep the 
centre of the plants free from superfluous growth. 
Do not remove the whole of these branches at 
one operation, but spread it over at least three 
if your plant be very vigorous, otherwise the 
check may develope canker. It is also best to 
commence from the top. When strong growths 
are made in June these should be pinched back 
to balance the remainder. When fruit is ripe, 
or nearly so, cut the other shoots down to within 
five or six eyes or buds. It is more as a means 
of balancing the growth and maturing the spurs 
that summer pruning is adopted ; as if we allow 
the trees to make a lot of coarse growth, and 
cut this back in the ordinary way season after 
season, we get indifferent spurs and very little 
fruit. At the same time, we frequently come 
across cases where summer pruning is overdone, 
The whole question lies here, and Apricots, 
Pears, Apples, and Plums may be treated in the 
same way, provided one uses a little discretion 
as regards the vigour of their growth. In the 
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case of the Apricot, it is well to leave a few 
leading shoots annually, cutting or pinching 
back the laterals in August to form strong 
spurs. Unfortunately, this fruit isapt to canker 
upon its best branches, and this necessitates the 
laying in of more each season. The above 
remarks are applying to fully developed trees 
only. An Apple, Plum, or Pear must be 
allowed greater liberty while very young and 
small.—P, U. 





GREEN GAGE PLUMS. 


Amoncst Plums Gages take a high position for 
quality. In competition no variety is equal to 
a perfect specimen of Green Gage. For flavour, 
and that is the true test of a dessert Plum, no 
variety possesses anything approaching this. 
There are various types of Gage Plums—Green 
Gage, Purple Gage, and Transparent Gage. 
All these have the same characteristics of 
form and flavour; the flesh, too, parts readily from 
the stone. There are no less than five sub- 
varieties, differing perhaps only in the time of 
ripening. This latter, however, is a distinct 
point in their favour, as the season is prolonged 
in consequence. Bryanston Gage is larger than 
the ordinary Green Gage, and ripens its fruit a 
fortnight later. The ordinary Green Gage 
ripens at the end of August. July Green Gage 
isready for use fully amonthearlierthan thetype, 











The Green Gage Plum. 


and is quite equal to it in quality. Late Green 
Gage has smaller fruit but good in flavour, and 
does not ripen until the beginning of October. 
McLaughlin’s has large yellow fruit mottled 
with red and covered with a thin bloom ; ripe 
from the middle to the end of August. The 
Purple Gage is ready for use about the middle 
of September. The fruits of this variety appear 
to improve in flavour by allowing them to hang 
on the tree till they shrivel. Reine Claude de 
Bavay has greenish-yellow fruit mottled with 
green ; in use end of September and beginning of 
October. Transparent Gage has fruit of good 
size, round, flattened, greenish-yellow marbled 
with red, flesh transparent, rich, juicy, and of 
high excellence ; ripens in September. 

As to culture, Green Gage Plums succeed best 
against a wall, It matters not whether it is a 
southern or eastern aspect ; the former, how- 
ever, for preference. The aid of a wall isa great 
point in success. In some gardens the Gage 
Plums succeed as bushes and standards. The 
trees are, however, much more liable to the loss 
of flower-buds by birds in the spring than trees 
growing against walls, as the latter are easily 
hepa if necessary. Seldom, however, do 

irds attack wall-trees in the way they do those 
inthe open. Gage Plums, especially the Trans- 
parent variety, grow vigorously, and very often 
require much patience before they can be 
brought into a good bearing condition. Root- 
pruning is the best means of producing healthy, 
free-bearing trees. The end of September is the 
best time for root-pruning. Where trees are 
growing against a wall, and the border in front 
can be trenched deeply to within 4 feet of the 
trees, the strong-growing roots are kept in 
check and induced to produce fibres, which are 
really the fruit producers. It is the presence of 
strong fibreless roots that is the cause of 











exuberant growth that never can produce fruit. 
Green Gage Plums like a calcareous loam to 
grow in. If the natural soil is not of this kind 
it can be made so by adding brick-earth and old 
mortar-rubble, It is not wise to be continually 
moving the surface soil ; much better make it 
firm and allow it to remainso. Frequent top- 
dressings of half decayed manure will provide 
nutriment sufficient without the burying of 
manure at all. 

Plant high in all soil, especially if it is some- 
what heavy and retentive of moisture, as the 
nearer the roots are to the surface the better 
will the branches and spurs mature. The end 
of October is the best time to plant either against 
a wall or in the open. The following February 
prune the shoots of the previous season’s growth 
back to within 8 inches of the base to ensure a 
good foundation for the future. 

Too many persons neglect their trees after 
the fruit is gathered. Presuming the weather 
is hot and dry, as it often is in the autumn, 
trees growing against walls very often suffer for 
want of moisture at the roots. It is at that 
period that the final siege of maturation of the 
fruit-buds is completed ; if the roots are not 
sufficiently supported with moisture they cannot 
possibly assist the blossom-buds. Green Gage 
Plums are at times troubled with insect pests 
and some disease. ‘The worst of the former is 
perhaps white and black aphides. Tobacco- 
water and soft-soap will disperse both if early 
attention is paid to the trees, syringing them 
directly the insects can be discerned. Too often 
the trees are neglected until the young leaves 
curl up, are checked in development, and are 
crippled entirely. The leaves of some trees 
sometimes show thickened, fleshy, orange-red 
spots, known as Polystigma rubrum. Pick off 
all affected leaves and burn them. js Pia 








Peaches (fF. C.).—As there are some sixty 
varieties of Peaches in cultivation, and your 
fruits sent are not only very small and out of 
character, but partially decayed, it would be 
impossible for anyone to name them. “The leaf 
and its glands often prove to be the best helps 
to determine variety. Early Beatrice is ripe in 
July. Yours seem to be much later. Your 
general treatment seems to have been all right, 
as is evidenced by the satisfactory results of 
other trees in the house and even a portion of 
the variety in question ; one-half of the tree 
seems satisfactory. If, therefore, the trouble 
complained of—very small, imperfect fruit—hbe 
limited to one-half the tree, it sees obvious that 
this particular half isdiseased, and may probably 
die. If it be sono treatment can save it. You 
may find next spring, should the half still be 
alive, that small leaves are put forth, then 
collapse entirely. In view of that, it would be 
well to have a young trained tree at hand ready 
to plant to fill the void. Possibly it would be 
better still to cut away the diseased half care- 
fully, and, replacing the old soil with new, 
plant a young tree in October. You must judge 
of what is best by the appearance of the half 
complained of, now and at leaf-dropping. 


Raspberries.— Varieties that have finished 
ripening their crop should have all the old canes 
removed that more light and air may be admitted 
to the young ones in order to thoroughly mature 
them. When they are grown in clumps the 
young canes should be drawn together to prevent 
breaking down by the wind ; at the same time, 
care should be taken not to injure the foliage, 
or the buds will fail to push in the spring. If 
single rows are cultivated thin out the young 
canes to the required distance, then tie them 
loosely up to the wires. Do not shorten their 
growth, as this would induce some of the buds 
to push, which would in all probability spoil 
the prospects of the crop for another season. 
Encourage the autumn-bearing kinds by liberal 
waterings, particularly where the soil is dry, 
otherwise the crop will be a thin one and the 
fruit of but poor quality. 





Acacia lophantha.—This graceful foliage 
plant is seen to advantage in summer bedding 
when associated with other less elegant plants. 
It is a quick-growing subject, and may be raised 
from seed sown in heat early in the year and 
gradually hardened off before planting out in 
the open. A beautiful effect is obtained by its 
use in some of the beds in Regent’s Park,— 


DC. 





GARDENING: ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDEN WORK-:.* 


Conservatory. 

Salvias for winter flowering, which have been planted out, 
should be potted up and placed in a shady place outside 
for a few days, till the roots get to work again. Thesame 
treatment will suit Eupatoriums, Solanums, and Arum 
Lilies. It is best to divide the stock of Arums and 
Solanums into two parts if required for autumn decoration, 
ag when grown in pots through the summer, if well 
managed, they come into flowersooaer. Ohrysanthemums 
which have filled the pots with roots may have liquid- 
manure two or three times a week. A little poultry- 
manure mixed with good loam is useful as a top-dressing. 
The plants seem to like it, and the white roots soon work 
through on to the surfac2, and poultry-manure is cheap 
Thirty shillings a ton is the price we have paid this 
summer, and at this rate it is cheaper than artifizials. It 
is valuable for moving purposes, especially for top- 
dressing Tomatoes. Roses in pots intended for forcing 
should be overhauled, and any pruning required done, 
and, if necessary, repotted. To grow Roses in pots well 
they must have good loam, which should ba enriched 
with old cow-manure and bone-meal. Pot firmly, and 
leave the plants outside for the present. The Indian 
Az leas will soon be here from Belgium. Pot on arrival 
with good peat, suitably mixed with a little sharp sand— 
say, about one-eighth part. Pot very firmly, and stand in 
a cold-house or pit till required for forcing. The semi- 
double white variety Deutsch Perle may, by judicious 
forcing, be had in bloom by Christmas. Rhododendrons 
for forcing should be potted and plunged in ashes till 
required, or until frost comes, and then be taken toa cool- 
house and later on forced moderately. If potted early 
enough Roman Hyacinths may be had in bloom by the end 
of November. Oontinue to thin the growth of climbers to 
compensate for the decreasing daylight. If Camellias are 
required to bloom early the growth must be made and 
ripened early, and the plants kept in a cool north-house 
allsummer. Palms and Tree-Ferns which arein a pot- 
bound condition may have larger pots now, but the work 
should be done at once. The Australian Tree-Ferns, 
Dicksonias, Alsophilas, etc., must never be permitted to 
get very dry, or the fronds will die off. Lurge specimens 
are noble plants for large houses as backgrounds or 
centres. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

It is quite possible to have a certain amount of bloom in 
this structure all winter, and a good deal of colour can be 
introduced by groving a few suitable foliage plants. 
Arundo donax variegata and one or two of the hardy or 
nearly hardy Bsmo0s will be useful. Gold and Silver 
Euonvmuses and nice specimens of the Gold and Silver 
Tree Ivies ars charming things in winter under glass. The 
Fan Palm Chamsrops excelsa and Fortunei are excellent 
furniture for the cold-house, as are standard and pyramid 
Laurestinus, Andromeda floribunda, Jasminum nudi- 
florum, and, of course, Chrysanthemums in variety. 


Pines. 

These are generally overhauled at this season, and the 
plunging-beds made comfortable for the winter by the 
addition of fresh material, and any successions which are 
likely to require more pot room receive a small shift ; but 
beware of overpotting, as Pines will not root in sour soil. 
Suckers may be taken off and started in bottom-heat, in as 
small pots as they can conveniently be got into, after 
pruning the bark. Fires will be necessary now to ensure a 
comfortable bottom-heat of 85 degs or so. Sixty-five 
degs. top-heat will be sufficient through the ripening, 
though ripening fruits may have 5 degs. more. The 
atmospheric moisture should be in proportion to the 
weather—whether sunny or otherwise—and the fire-heat 
employed. Plants bearing ripe fruit which it is desired to 
keep as long as possible should be removed to a cooler 
house. 

Early Vines and Peaches. 


The Vines and Peaches which have been forced should 
be kept as cool as possible, full air being Jeft on night and 
day. Any Grapes still hanging on early Vines may be cut 
and bottled, and suspended on racks or shelves in a cool 
room. Peaches which are making too much wood may 
have the roots lifted to give sufficient check to moderate 
the growth. This will apply chiefly to young trees, as 
older trees which have commenced to bear freely soon 
acquire a steady fruiting habit. Both Peaches and Vines 
may have redundant and surplus wood cut away now to 
let in the sunshine to complete ripening. The borders of 
early vineries may be top-dressed with bone-meal or patent 
silicate manure. The latter is useful where there is any 
tendency to shanking or deficiency of colour. Wood- 
ashes or charcoal dust are useful in moderation to mix 
with any fresh loam for top-dressing Vine-borders. Of 
course, the borders of late houses will not ba interfered 
with now; but it will be a good plan to cover outside 
borders with shutters, or sheets of corrugated iron may be 
laid over the borders to throw off the heavy autumn rains 
which we are likely to have b2fore long. 


Orchard House. 

When the fruit has beea gathered place the trees out- 
side, and it will be well also to do whatever potting or top- 
dressing i3 required before the leaves lose colour, so that 
the roots may begin to move in the new soil before winter 
setsin, and before frost comes protect the pots with long 
litter or Ferns to shelter them. The house can then be 
filled with Chrysanthemums, or used in any other way, till 
required again for the trees. 


Mushroom House. 


Mike up beds for autumn and winter use as fast as 
manure can be had. The house should be thoroughly 
cleaned, and, if possible, lime-wash the walls. Obtain 
good spawn and fairly fresh straw litter manure from hard- 
fed horses, and there ought to be no failures. 


Window Gardening. 
Pot Roman Hyacinths and early-flowering Daffodils and 
Tulips. Plunge outside fora month or six weeks, and then 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 


a fortnight later than is here tndi } 
2 re tndicated with equally good 





place a few in the window of the warmest room and the 
remainder in a cold-frame to come on in succession. Pot 
young, choice plants from the border, and stand in the 
shade for a time, 


Outdoor Garden. 

Weeds are on the move again after the rain. and leaves 
are falling, indicating that autumn is near, and more time 
must be given to what is termed tidying up, for an ill-kept 
garden is never satisfactory. Many who grow herbaceous 
plants have discovered during the recent dry weather that 
the borders want breaking up deeper, and more manure 
to be given. Roses luxuriate when under the influence of 
the manure from that unsavoury animal the pig; but it 
does not follow that the roots of the Roses or other plants 
should be placed in the manure. Dig the land up deeply, 
and blend the manure with soil; the roots will find it 
when they require food, and will be all the stronger and 
better for the effort which reaching for their food calls 
forth. The late Rose kinds have done better than the 
early ones, as buds of all kinds—both Roses and orna- 
mental trees—are best inserted when the earth is moist 
enough to make the bark work freely. Ties should be 
loosened as soon as the bark unites—not taken off 
altogether, but just loosened to give room to swell 
Dahlias are in fine condition now where their wants have 
been attended to. The Cactus varieties are still in the 
ascendant. Itis a pity some of the varieties do not show 
a little more above the foliage. The buds must be freely 
thinned to obtain fine flowers, 


Fruit Garden, 


How the Apples are falling in gardens where no thought 
is given to the work of the Apple-moth! Many of these 
fallen Apples contain a maggot, the larve of the above 
moth, which, if permi!ted to escapefrom the Apple, will hide 
in the ground till he can climb up the tree and lie dormant 
in the chrysalis state in some crevice of the bark till spring. 
All fallen Apples should be gathered up if possible before 
the maggot eats his way out, and used in such a way as to 
destroy the maggot. Many yearsagoit was the custom to 
wrap hay-bands round the trunks of the trees to form 
hiding-places for the larva of this moth—for this trouble 
is not a new one, though it seems to have accentuated 
within the last few years—and when the hay-bands had 
served their purpose they were taken away carefully and 
burnt. Then someone suggested grease-bands as an 
improvement upon the old system, as the insects in crawl- 
ing up the tree were arrested and held fast by the band of 
grease. Oertainly something ought to be done to get rid 
of.these destructive insects, and it should be done promptly. 
Strawberries will go on well after the rain. Keep down 
runners, and permit no weeds to grow. Remove laterals 
from Peaches under glass, and any surplus branches which 
can be spared may be cut out now after the fruit has been 
gathered so as to get the young wood well ripened. 


Vegetable Garden, 

Potatoes are supertubering where left in the ground 
Late sorts which are still green must be left to grow out 
now, as it is too late to lift them; but all early and second 
early kinds should have been lifted before the rain came, 
and stored. Potatoes are almost sure to be dearer this 
coming winter, and asa consequence seed Potatoes will be 
dearer next spring. The variety named Up-to-Dite seems 
likely to make a useful Jate variety ; itis a good cropper, 
and the quality is good. Finish thinning late Turnips. 
Earth up greens, Break a leaf or two over Oauliflowers 
turning ia. The true Walcheren is still one of the most 
useful Oauliflowers for late use; the Autumn Giant is too 
large for a gentleman’s table where quality is considered. 
This has not been a good season for late Peas, but that 
good old variety Walker’s Perpetual is doing well. The 
large-podded Peas are large enough for exhibition where 
the judges study siz2; but for quality they will compare 
with the smaller-podded Marrow of the Ne Plus Ultra type. 
Plant a pit with French Beans where a little heat can be 
turned on when cold weather comes. Plant a house with 
Cucumbers for autumn and winter bearing. A smalllight 
house may be planted with young, sturdy Tomatoes of an 
early ripening kind, to carry on the supply when the others 
fail. Draw earth up to Leeks. Sow Ohervil, Corn Salad, 
Radishes, Mustard-and-Cress, and Bath Oos Lettuces to 
stand in the seed-bed. E. Hogppay, 


THH COMING WHEHE'’S WORK. 


Extracts yrom a Garden Diary. 


September 13th.—Put in more ‘‘ Geranium ”-cuttings. 
Lifted plants of Mrs. Pollock, Lady Cullum, and other 
delicate sorts planted for stock purposes. Potted up 
winter flowering Salvias which had been planted out to 
make growth. Thinned late-sown Turnips and Spinach. 
Earthed up more Celery. Paper collars had been placed 
round the plants a fortnight or more ago. Planted Wal- 
cheren Cauliflowers on south border. Planted Cabbages 
after spring Onions. Rearranged conservatory. Intro- 
duced several groups of early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 


September 1/4th.—Sowed Antirrbinums—selfs chiefly. If 
sown too early with us they suffer in winter. Put in cut- 
tings of Pentstemons in cold-frame. Chrysanthemums 
which have filled their pots with roots are now receiving 
liquid-manure twice a week—Ichthemic guano chiefly. 
tathered several kinds of early Apples and Pears. Lights 
of vineries which open have been covered with hexagon 
netting to keep out wasps. Morello Cherries on north wall 
have been covered with the same material to keep them as 
long as possible. Saved seeds from a very good strain of 
dwarf Petunias. Selected a number of fruits of Freedom 
Tomatoes for seeds. 


September 15th.—Filled a frame with Pansy cuttings of 
various kinds. Looked over budded Briers to loosen ties, 
and rub off shoots from Briers. Put in cuttings of various 
kinds of evergreen shrubs in shady border. Mulched 
between the rows with old partially-decayed leaf mould. 
Shifted on young Palms and Ferns, including a lot of seed- 
ling Dicksonias. Sowed spores of various kinds of Ferns 
in a shady corner ofstove. Covered the pans with glass. 
Shifted on a lot of young plants of the African Primrose 
(Saintpaulia ianthema). Potted more bulbs of various 
kinds for forcing, and plunged in ashes outside. Moved a 
lot_of Tuberoses to warm-house to open flowers faster. 

September 16th.—Shifted a lot of Poinsettias into 6-inch 
pots, and moved to a low span-house where a little heat is 
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used. Earthed up Winter Greens. Cleared off exhausted 
Peas and trenched ground. Our best late Peas this season 
are Walker’s Perpetual and Ne Plus Ultra. These were 
heavily mulched. Looked over Ohrysanthemums to tie 
loose shoots. Staked a number of large specimens of 
various kinds in 12-inch pots. These are really more useful 
in the conservatory than the plants grown for specimen 
blooms, which run up high; but our useful decorative 
Chrysanthemums are struck in March, cut down in May, 
and one strong shoot taken up which will carry a large 
bloom. They are grown in 7-inch pots. 

September 17th.—Piached the flowers off winter-flower- 
ing Zonal Pelargoniums for the last time. Put in a lot of 
cuttings of large-flowered Marguerites. We used to have 
some trouble with the leaf-boring maggot, but since we 
have used the vaporiser we have not seen any. Shifted 
Oinerarias into 5-inch pots. Shall keep in cold-frame as 
long as it is safe todo so. First batch of Oyclamens have 
been moved to light, airy house. Sowed Cyclamen seeds 
for next year’s plants. We always sow about now, and 
keep the plants constantly moving. Planted out more 
Lettuce and Endive on warm border. 

September 18th.—Put in cuttings of Ivy of various kinds. 
Commenced taking up turf with the view to make some 
alterationin the grounds to prepare some new beds for 
Roses on the lawn. Planted a number of Ampelopsis 
Veitchi to cover anew brick building. Ran the water out) 
of boiler and pipes for one house, which requires more 
pipes to supply more heat. I donot think it is wise td 
have many bouses attached to one boiler. There is litt] 


saving in it, and the circulation sometimes gives trouble, 
Doiog outside painting in fine weather. 


| 
RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers ars inserted th 
GARDENING fres of charge tf correspondents follow the rule 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lo 
lon. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, 
The name and address of the sender are required ¢ 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used t 
the paper. hen more than one query t8 sent, each 
should be on @ separate picce of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bea 
in mind that, a3 GARDENING has to be sent to press som 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied t 
tn the issue immediately following the receipt of thet 
communication. : 


Answers (which, with the emception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different departs 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seck assist. 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely | 
that several answers to the same question may often be | 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ts gained. Corres. | 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING | 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Importantto Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 4 
as some require longer answers than others and are put} 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them, 


1569-Plants for shady border.—I should be | 
glad to know what flowers—perennials by preference— 
would grow and flower well in a very shady border under © 
trees, which gets little or no sun. A list of good flowering 
herbaceous plants wanted for autumn planting.—Mrs. 
HULTON. 

1570—Cedars of Lebanon.—I brought three cones _ 
from the Cedars of Lebanon, and successfully raised 
seventy little plants. A great many turn over and die. 
Can anyone tell me how they should be treated? I have 
tried a variety of soils and positions for the boxes they are | 
in. They are no worse in the wet weather than in the | 
hea‘.—L B. 


To the yollowing queries brief replies are given, | 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on | 
the various subjects. | 


1571—Victoria Plum and Blackberries ((eo. 
Hole).—You should succeed with both of the fruits you 
name, 


1572—Discoloured Vine-leaves (S. Wood).—Send | 
us a leaf or two. We cannot yuess at causes and remedies | 
without any data to guide. | 

1573—Growing Apricots (H. I’. D.).—Apricots 
would succeed in such a house alone if they received | 
abundance of air. Any attempt ati forcing or ‘‘ coddling” 
would end in failure. 


1574 -Piping in greenhouse (Chrys).—Your plan | 
should do very well; but we prefer glass to canvas, | 
although there would belittle gain provided oil canvas was / 
used. i 


1575—Ma)J maison Carnations in lime soil (C. 
Wood).— What do you mean by ‘lime soil?” Oarnations | 
do not need much lime—very little indeed, in fact. A ' 
good rich loam that is neither heavy nor light suits them } 
best, 

1£76—-Auriculas (Aurvicula). — Move the alpine | 
Auriculas early in spring. It is not a bad plan to lift now | 
and part, keeping them in small pots under cover of a cool ! 
frame, and replanting early in April. 


157/—Strawberry~-plauts covered with 
white spots (G. Wood ).—Like your other query, this 

is too vague. Senda leaf. But we do not think it is apy | 
harm, and may be only the first effects of ripening. } 


_1573—Treatment of Ceanothus (J. W.).—-Ib | 


is too late to prune the Ceanothus this year without | 
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crificing the bloom for the coming year. Cutit back as 
far ag necessary immediately it has finished flowering next 
year. 


1579—Boronia megastigma (Sun/lower).—This 
sweet-scented plant is very difficult for amateurs te grow. 
Tt needs a warm greenhouse, peat and sand for compost, 
very little and careful watering, and should be housed by 
September. 


1580—Mildewed Clematis (Z. M. Greenwood).— 
Atmospheric changes are the chief cause of mildew, and 
unless under cover you cannot prevent these. Syringe 
with a solution of soft-soap at the strength of 3 023. to 
2 gallons of water. 


1581—Weeds (£. S.).—The name of your weed is 
Equisetum, one of the native horse-tail Rushes. Your 
ground is very wet to grow this freely. Pull it up and 
remove the sods or turves of root at the same time. We 
know nothing of the Bean you mention. 
'1582—Oil stove (Ginger).—Several areadvertised in our 
columns, and the capacity and merits of each given. You 
do not say how large your house is, and with these stoves 
that is a most important item. Write to one of our 
advertisers for a list and prospectus. 


1583—Bulbs in cellar (H. C. Jones).—No advantage 
so long as the cellar is quite dark and free from slugs. Tne 
object is to encourage a little longer growth of the flower- 
spike than would come if fully exposed from the first, more 
especially under cool treatment. 

158i—Treatment of Clematis (Clematis).—Prune 
back in late autumn, or perhaps it would be better to so fix 
the top growth as to clothe the bottom once more. We 
should prune rather hard. The lower growth must be 
alive or the top could not derive sap. 


1585—Sickly ‘“‘Geraniums” (C. G. Wood).—In all 
probability your plants are beneath other subjects and 
have received the honeydew and droppings from green fly. 
Wash well both the ‘‘ Geraniums” and plants above, after 
picking off the worst of their leaves. 


1586—Repotting Hucharises (R. T. L.) —Usea 
compost of turfy loam, leaf-soil, and a little charcoal. Do 
not break up too finely, and pot firmly. This may be done 
at any time after the plants have gone out of bloom, but is 
better about six weeks after. Keep them in the stove. 


1587—Climbers for lean-to greenhouse wall 
(Phil).—Clematis indivisa lobata and Jasminum grandi- 
floram might suit you. Lily of the Valley prefers partial 
Shade and a deep, rich soil ; in other respects the aspect 
does not matter except to prolong the flowering season. 

1588—Strain of Carnations, ete. (Lancashire 
Lud) —We presume these are much like other strains. 
There is nothing, so far as we are aware, perfectly distinct 
from others. Pat in cuttings now of Pentstemons. Yes, 
they will stand the winter with protection from frosts 
during very severe weather. 


1589—Standard Rosa (F. P.).—Why not form a 
standard a3 well as any other? Take off ripened growth 
at the end of September or early in Ostober. Make the 
cuttings 6 inches or so long, andinsert in sandy loam. We 
shall have a short note upon these and the production of 
Ro3e-stocks shortly. 


1590 -Mealiness in Peaches (4 T. B.).—We do 
not know to what you refer a3 ‘‘ mealiness.” Is it upon fruit 
or foliage? Ifthe latter, it is probably mildew, caused by 
extremes of temperature. You cannot well syringe now 
that the fruit is on, and must try to regulate temperature 
better in future. 


1591—Fern - growing (S. Tucker).—We can only 
suggest that your Maiden-hair Ferns have been kept too 
dry sinceinfullgrowth. Although not needing a wet soil, 
the compost is generally so well drained that many err by 
not giving enough water while in fall growth, with a 
dry atmosphere 


1592—Stephanotis floribunda from seed (G. 
Fryer).—Sow the seed in a temperature of 70 degs., using 
a compo3t of peat and loam in equal proportions, with a 
very little sand. They are so readily increased by cuttings 
of partly ripened side-growths that very few are obtained 
from seed. 


1593—Sctoves (M. S., Ripon).—We have seen the small 
stoves such as you describe ia use several times, and they 
are certainly a great improvement upon oil-stoves alone, 
ihe air being less parched and freer from smell of oil. We 
Jo noi recommend individual traders, so please look 
through our advertising columns. 


1594-Karwigs on Chrysanthemums 
Wood) —Place a few small potsonsticks Invert the pots, 
and puta little dry Mos3inside. The earwigs will shelter 
here during daytime, and muy be easily caught. Also, 
put a few pieces of dry mat or sacking near the pots of the 
Jhrysanthemm3 as further traps and shelter. 


1595—Poor lawn (B. P. L ).—You must drain your 
lawn where wet, and add some stiffer loam where very dry. 
Nothing can be done with a piece of patchy ground full 
of various weeds, and this must first be remedied. After 
then level and sow more seed. Be sure you get the best 
lawn Grass seed, and add a little white Dutch Olover. 


1696—Destroying Horseradish (7. 7. S).—You 
can only dig up the roots carefully and deeply. It would 
be almost hopeless to make a lawn upon such ground until 
they are removed. By constant uprooting during a winter 
and spring, and pulling up each small portion as soon as 
seen, jou will get the ground clear in a season, not less, 

1597—Peas notoftruecolour (HE L H.).—It your 
Peas were growing near others of an inferior variety the 
flowers might easily have been cross-fertiligsed, Many 
plants do not come so good by seed as when increased in 
other ways, while others are better when so propagated. 
We would advise you to increase by division of roots, 


1593—Grape-berries bursting (An Amateur),— 
There are two causes of this. {t may be your Vines are 
too wet at the roots, or the atmosphere in the house is kept 
foo moist during the rip2ning of berries. Remedy these 
faults. But when the berries once begin bursting the 
mischief is generally done, and after measurea have little 
ffect. 

1599 -Eeight of wall (7. A ) —You might go as far 
as 10 fee', or evon a little more, provided you did not 
allow the roof of your lean t> to press dead agains} the 
wall. One so wide a3 yours would require an aiditional 
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support under any circumstances, and you might easily 
arrange for this to be about 4 feet from the wall. You 
would need about 160 feet run of piping. 


1600—Lifting Arums (7. H.).—Lift the Callas and 
Arums at once, giving them a compost of rich loam and 
stable-manure in equal parts, the latter to be well 
decayed. Usea pot 6 inches in diameter at top, andif the 
soil be rich and liquid-manure used when coming into 
blossom they will thrive well. We would leave them in 
the open for a menth or s0 after potting. 


1601—Shoots on Vines (7. B. B.). —You did quite 
right to allow the side shoots to grow to two joints—in 
fact, your treatment was correct in every way. When prun- 
ing in November cut the canes well back. Presuming the 
house is fitted with horizontal trained wires, you should 
cut the Vines back to within three eyes of the wires so as 
to leave one pair of side shoots and a leader. 


1602—Plants for border (Learner), — Forget-me- 
nots, Silene pendula, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Alpine 
Auriculas, border Carnations, Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, 
Sweet Williams, Dielytra spectabile, Doronicums, 
Hepaticas, Ranunculus, OColumbines, Saxifrages, Violas, 
and Veronicas are a few suitable subjects ; but you do not 
say what class of plants you want nor when to be at their 
chief beauty. 


1603—Treatment of Cytisus (A. Reader) —See 
our issue for May 29 as regards propagation. It ig 
illustrated there. Repot your old plants now, and if they 
have not been pruned cut them back into shape at once. 
Remove to the greenhouse at the end of next month, and 
give a temperature of 40 degs. to 50 degs. They enjoy a 
rich loam and leaf-soil, with just a dash of sharp sand to 
improve drainage. 

160i—Storing Beetroots (H. M. A.) —Beetroot 
stored in moist sand in a frost-proof shed or cellar will 
keep fresh till the following June. The roots should be 
dug carefully up before frost injures them. Do not cut 
off the leaves too close or injure the roots, or they will 
bleed and decay prematurely. Once during the winter 
they should be turned over to remove any decayed roots 
or new growth of leaves. 


1605—Leafless Pear-tree (C. S. Wood).—Peara are 
often affected by the tiny grub you name. You can only 
syringe well with af fairly strong insecticide. Soft-soap 
at the rate of 20z to the gallon will kill. Do not use the 
syringe as if cleaning windows, but make a succession of 
short strokes, and so send out the solution in spray rather 
than jets. This is even more effectual, and the mixture 
goes so much farther. 


1606 -Bulbs to flower next August (G. W.).— 
Start Tuberoses in February ; such Lilies as Harrisi and 
auratum by end of April ; Hyacinthuscandicans in March, 
keeping these in the open air ; Scarborough Lilies to be 
treated the same as the preceding ; and Orinum Powelli 
in March, and only slightly protected, about exhaust the 
list. You can have much variety from these, but the date 
if not a very suitable one for bulbs. 


1607—Turk’s-cap Gourd (L. Lloyd).—Your Gourd— 
for that is its proper designation—is the true Turk’s-cap, or 
sometimes called Turban because of the resemblance it 
bears to that Eastern head-covering. Its edible value is 
small, and it is grown more as a curiosity or ornament 
than for any particular value. Still, the Gourd will keep 
sound a long time, andin the winter the flash may be used 
in soups, as is common with Pumpkins. 


1608 Designs of gardens at shows (J. 4 ).— 
We do not know of the most successful designs—by which 
we suppose you mean as regards taking priz:s. In our 
opinion such things are a ridiculous feature at any show. No 
model can be made or laid out with due regard to propor- 
tions of flowera and plants. Far better have a good design 
and plan upon paper, giving prizes for these in preference 
to the toys we so often see at village shows. 

1609 -F lowers for north side of wall (Malton). 
—As your position is very bleak we do not think you could 
do better than plant some of the many beautif-l forms of 
Ivy. These would be showy all winterand summer. You 
might plant tubers of the Scotch Flame-flower in February 
to give a little colour in summer, also the more hardy of 
Olematises; but bulbous plants would not run up your 
wall, nor would many flowers do in such a position. 


1610—Treatment of outside Vine (B. 7. T. 
Venwood ).—It is a good plan to cover the outside of an 
early Vine border with boards and litter underneath to 
ward off superfluous rains, which only chill the roots. 
Remove the boards and the bulk of the litter early in March 
if the weather is bright and fine. Do not remove all at 
once, but do it gradually, so as not to give a check to the 
Vines while in such active growth. Inarchiag Vines is 
better than grafting. The wood intended for the latter 
process is easily kept fresh by thrusting the base end in 
damp soil, 

1611—-Treatment of Vine, etc. (Miss R).—You 
need not fear about the Vine, and as the turf is down 
again we would certainly do as you propose. If not 
successful, our former advice could be followed with 
another plant. A small wooden casing would bea pro- 
tection, and help with the mulching. We cannot always 
reply at once, going to press so far inadvance. It you ask 
your question respecting lawn and Roses in the usual way it 
will be answered so that it can appear in the succeeding 
issue but one. Writing personally to our contributors 
puts them to much trouble, and we are compelled to make 
it a rale not to give full addresses for that reason. 


1612—Harly Peas (F. W.).—We should certainly 
advise you not to sow early Peas in Yorkshire. Indeed, it 
is rarely practised in the south, as hard winds and frosts 
do the young plants much harm. We should in your case 
prefer to sow in February and March, also later for suc- 
cession, and Broad Beans may be sown early. Potatoes 
must not be planted until April unless you can give the 
tops some protection from frost. It is well to inquire what 
is the average time for sowing and planting in your locality 
before you do things hastily. The trenching of the ground 
and dressing with manure is allright; but you may find it 
needful to give the surface a good forking before you sow 
a plant. 


1613—New lawn (S. A. King).—The Strawberries 
can be removed at any time, but you must wait until 
early October if the Ro3ez, Pwonies, and Lilies are to ba 
used again As these are no doabt thriving, there will be 
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no necessity to drain for the new lawn. Simply level the 
ground down as soon as you can move the plants, and sow 
seeds at once if the weather appears likely to continue 
open. If not, then sow in March next. In either case 
dress the surface fine, and take care that the whole is 
uniformly firm. Sowa good lawn mixture from any florist, 
using it at the rate of a peck to a little over 2,000 square: 
feet. Your soil should need no dressing until the seed is 
well up and has been rolled and mowed a few times, when 
a sprinkle of wood-ashes or soot will do good—the former 
preferred. 


1614—Mushrooms (Ash).—It does, unfortunately, 
happen that nothing is more common than for Mushrooms 
to suffer from attacks of the maggot you refer to during 
hot summer weather ; hence in private gardens Mushroom. 
beds are seldom made up and spawned to come in during 
July and August owing to the exceeding dryness of the 
atmosphere. No doubt your bed has suffered from this 
cause generally ; hence the smallness of the produce. 
Practically there is no remedy. You will do better if you 
make up beds now from properly prepared manure, either 
tidge-shaped outdoors or flat in a shed or cellar. Much 
depends, too, on the proper preparation of the manure, 
and then the fresh, well-spawned nature of the cakes pur- 
chased to fertilise the beds. 


1615—Diseased Melons (EH. F. A.).—The disease 
which has afflicted your Melons is what is known as 
canker. It is an outbreak in the stems rather than in the 
roots, although when it occurs both plants and roots soon 
suffer. The disease arises from various causes—over- 
watering, soil too crude or sour, too much manure, 
engendering ® coarse, sappy growth. It is always 
advisable to use for Melons a sweet, well-decomposed, turfy 
loam, with which is mixed a small portion of thoroughly 
decayed hot-bed manure to make mounds, and have the 
plants well raised so that water does not touch the stems. 
Possibly your compost contains too much manure. If the 
loam be good very little suffices. Water gently about the 
mounds of soil rather than close to the stem. 


16146—Currant-bushes (EH. T.).—Black and Red 
Currants are so dissimilar in habit that they need very 
diverse treatment. Black Currants fruit on the previous 
year’s shoots, and those, or the best of them, must always be 
preserved in pruning, merely removing old branches that 
are becoming bare. Red and White Currants fruit on 
spurs, and to make these all side shoots should becut hard 
back to about two buds, and the leading shoots shortened 
back also two-thirds. Summer-pruniag is good for these 
Currants, as it helps to strengthen the buds left on the 
spurs, and they become fruiting ones. As compost for 
your India-rubber-plants that are losing leaves, and no 
doubt badly need repotting, use good turfy loam two- 
thirds, the rest being peat soil, decayed leaf-mould, and 
sand. Use a pot a size larger, and quite clean. Also 
before repotting partially rub down the old ball of roots. 


1617—Cucumbers (Malton).—It was wrong to plant 
four Cucumbers into a frame 6 feet by 5} feet. Two plants 
would have been ample, and even these would have needed 
a lot of thinning, especially taking out non-fruitful shoots. 
You seem to have had rather too many fruits on the 
plants. Ten or a dozen set at a time on one plant would 
have been ample. Wearesure that to take off the lights in 
the middle of the day and water was wrong. It would have 
been better to have kept them on during the day, giving 
a little shade if needful, and water when required about 
five o’clock, shutting down close, as that generates a moist 
air, which the plants like. So much depends, however, 
on the nature of the soil employed, the character of the 
water, etc., that either of these causes might have led to 
the failure of your plants. As to a book on Cucumber 
culture, we know of none specially, and old books are of 
little service now, as modern methods are dissimilar from 
old ones. 


1618—Hardy perennials for garden(B F.).— 
We presume you mean plants to give asuccession of flower, 
as you could not have any that would bloom outdoors all 
the year round from the same subject. You might plant 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, Anemone japonica, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Anthericums, Eryngiuma, Dielytra spectabile, 
Doronicums, Centaureas, Geums, Potentillas, Pentstemons, 
Heleniums, several of the Megaseas, Monardia didyma, 
(Enotheras, and OColumbines among others. These would 
afford a good succession, but varieties of these are too 
numerous to mention. Write to a good florist making a 
speciality of herbaceous and other perennials for a, list. 
You will then find prices and heights, so that the borders 
could be fittingly arranged. It would not be difficult to 
grow a great variety with the aid of water, and a little 
thought as to which subject preferred the shady or sunny 
borders, seeing you have all four aspects enclosed by the 
wall. The Japanese Hop is a perennial. We donot quite 
understand your other queries. 


1619-Vine-manure (M. S.).—There is no better 
Vine-manure than what is termed ‘‘Thompson’s.” It was 
originally prepared by Mr. W. Thompson, the late famous 
Grape grower, of Olovenford, Scdtland, out of his long 
experience and close study of the needs of the Vine. You 
can obtain this from his successors, Messrs. W. Thompson 
and Sons, at Clovenford, Scotland, with full instructions 
as toits use. Shanking, however, is not always due to 
absence of certain needful foods in the Vine-borders. It 
a8 often comes from a border that is wet or over-dry, or 
where the soil has become pasty, and, thereby excluding 
air, is sour. As Grapes should now be ripening, con- 
stant liberal dressings of manure, to be washed in by 
water, especially if the border be already too moist, are apt 
to do more harm than good. Very likely you would do 
best did you in the winter remove the topsoil. Then lift 
your Vine-roots carefully, remove the under soil, and 
replace it with good turfy loam and sweet garden soil, in 
which is mixed some crushed bones, wood-ashes, and a 
little of Thompson’s manure, then relay the Vine-roots 
and cover them up with soil. 


1620—Roses and Pzeonies.—‘ Mrs. Lindsay” would 
be obliged by some names of late, robust: flowering Roses? 
She has a pergola covered with Climbing Captain Christy, 
but when it has finished flowering in the middle of June 
she would like some red Roses to succeed it—bright red 
without any tinge of purple. Also she would be obliged 
by some names of hardy herbaceous Ponies, bright rose, 
pinks and reds, to flower early and late. 


*,* We presume you mean climbing Roses only. Gloire 
Margottin, Reine O'ga de Wurten.burg, Waltham Climbe:s 
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i and 3, and Mme. Isaac Peritre wre about the only good 
late bloomers of the colour you name. Six good red Paonies 
are found in Denis Hellis, Gloire de Donai, Louis Van 
Houtte, Tricolor superba, and tenuifolia ; and bright rose- 
pinks in Abel Carritre, Albiflora Celestial, Artemise, 
Auguste Van Geert, Hadranum, and L’ Elegante. 


162i—Custard Apple.—When shall I sow seeds of 
the Custard Apple, and treatment after ?—R. S. L 

** Sow early in the year, giving a temperature of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. They like a moist heat and a compost 
of rich, loamy soil, with alittle heat. 

1622—Cutting Asparagus for decoration.— 
Does if do an Asparagus-bed any harm if the foliage is 
taken when grown for decoration 7—A. C. BAKER 

*.* A few heads fromeach crown, and especially when 
Sull grown, can do no harm: but systematic cutting 
would, 


1623—Calceolarias.—‘ Miss B.” would like to know 
what to do with some Calceolaria seeds which are only a 
fortnight old. She has not a greenhouse or pit, so keeps 
them in during winter. 


*_* Without atleast the accommodation of a cold-frame 
you can do nothing with your seedling Calceolarias. They 
must be kept free from frost. 

1624—Sowing Canterbury Bells, etc.—When 
must I sow Oanterbury Bells, Anemone (Windflower), 
Perennial Sunflowers, Aconites ?—Maa@num Bonum. 

** Anemones in April or May; Canterbury Bells, 
Aconites, and Perennial Sunflowers as soon as possible. 


1625—Gathering Moss.—Will you kindly inform me 
through your paper when is the best time to gather Moss, 
and how to keep it fresh for packing plants in the winter? 
—SPruaAGNuM, 

*.* Gather late in autumn, and store in a moist place 
if you wish to keep in a green state. Do not heap it too 
much, 

1626 -Wistarla.—Can a Wistaria 4 feet or 5 feet high 
be moved with a chance of success, and would autumn or 
spring be the best time to transplant it?—A. O. B. 

Yes, if done carefully. Transplant in autumn 
when the leaf is off. 

1627—Arum Lilies.—I repotted mine about a fort- 
night ago, and do not purpose taking them into the green- 
house until the end of September. I want to know if 
heavy and continuous rains will do them any harm in their 
present condition, and would they be better sheltered a 
little ?— UNCERTAIN. 

** You need have no fear of rain harming these, but do 
not water atthe same time. Stand the pots upon three 
small pieces of tile to assist drainage. 

1628—Ivory-white Narcissus.—Oan you tell me 
the name of an ivory-white Narcissus blossoming rather 
late in the season? The colour, as far as I remember, is 
near the colour of this writing-paper, not so white as 
poeticus, the centre larger than poeticus, the same colour 
a3 the rest of the flower and slightly crinkled.—H. O. L. 

*.* White Pearl answers your description very well. It 
i3 large, and of a delicate paper-white. It is dificult to 
name by description only from among so extensive a 
vuriety. 

1629—Striking ‘‘Geranium”- cuttings. —I 
intend striking this month some hundreds of ‘‘ Geranium ”- 
cuttings. Will you please advise me as to what tempera- 
ture they would require during the winter months, so as 
to be nice plants by May? I have a greenhouse I can 
heat to 55 degs. Also small house unheated.—GERANIUM. 

*,* Forty-five degrees would keep these safely through 
the winter. Pot of from their cutting pots during 
February, and gradually give more heat. Do not over- 
water during the winter months. The unheated house 
would do now, and again after the middle of March. 


1630—Sowing annuals.—Would you kindly tell me 
if it is too late to sow seeds of Eschscholtzia, Godetia, and 
Forget-me-not for spring flowering? Must I sow in pans 
in a cold house or out-of-doors 7—Magnum Bonum. 

*,* Eschscholtzias and Godetias should be sown early in 
the spring upon &@ warm outside border. You can sow 
Forget-ms-not now in pans or boxes under glass, planting 
them out as soon as they can be handled, and transplanting 
to their flowering quarters early next spring. 


163L—Vine borders.—Which border would you recom- 
mend to plant Vines in to comeon without forcing—inside 
or outside? We want as little space occupied as possible. 
The position would be south-west, rather low, marly sub- 
soil.—T. H. 


*,* Have both an outside and a small inside border, 
planting the Vines just inside of the holes or arches pro- 
vided. 

1632—Gathering seeds —I find there are a number 
of seed-pods on my Wallflowers and Stocks. What shall I 
do with them to use them for next season 7—A. B. O. 

*.* Gather when ripened and store in a cool and dry 
cupsoard until the sowing season arrives ; but it is scarcely 
worth the trouble, seeing that good and carefully selected 
seed is so cheap. 


1633-Hydrangea, cuttings.—Oan cuttings of 
Hydrangea be struck successfully in the autumn? Is the 
Hydrangea ever propagated by suckers?—H. 0. 8 


t * 


»” Yes, early autumn is the best time for cuttings, or 
you can propagate from suckers, which can be encouraged 
by placing some soil in the centre of the bush. 


1634A—Dahlia seedlings.—‘ Miss B.” will be glad to 
know the best things to do with some Dahlia seedlings 
raised from seed in pots last April and May? What is the 
best situation for them? Will they flower this season? 

*,* Your seedlings should have been planted out as soon 
as they could be handled. You sowed late. If sown in 
March and planted out in early June you would have had 
a good show of flower this season. Better keep the tubers 
in pots now, and plant these out early next May. 

1635~Improving heavy, moist clay soil.—I 
should be glad if you would kindly tell me the best and 
cheapest method of improving a heavy moist clay soil, 
and rendering it suitable for growing such plants as 
Oarnations, Roses, and hardy perennials generally? I 
have a large quantity of peat-Moss-manure, which has been 
lying in a heap unprotected for six months, Would it be 


of any use as tending to lighten the soil? Whatis the best 
kind of manure to use for Oarnations? Would leaves 
collected this autumn and allowed to remain ina heap till 
spring be any use?—F. H. 

*,* Your manure would certainly improve a clayey soils 
but a lighter and less absorbent manure from horses bedded 
upon straw and litter would be better. Soot when used in 
moderation is good upon a very stiff soil. If you use 
decayed leaves and refuse for-Carnations you must take 
care it does not contain insect pests. Before applying 
turn over two or three times, and mix some fresh lime 
among the heap. It would be a good plan to burn some 
of your soil and then apply with the leaves, etc. 


1636 —Stag’s-horn Fern.—I have a Stag’s-horn Fern 
which has been for several years in the same pot. When 
may I repotit, and with what kind of compost ?7—E. T. 


*.* While healthy we would not repot this pretty Fern. 
It needs as little fresh compost as any, really feeding upon 
the peculiar wafer-shaped sterile fronds. Early spring 
would be best, and @ compost of turfy loam, peat, and a 
little charcoal can be used. Do not break these up too 
Jinely. 


1637—Fruit-trees on wall.—Having to make a new 
garden, I am anxious to know the lowest height of wall 
on which fruit-trees can be successfully grown, and also 
what depth the wall ought to be below the ground.— 
A, 0. B. 


*.* Four feet if trained horizontally, but 6 feet would 
be much better, You must consult a local builder as 
regards depth of foundation; we have no knowledge of 
your soil. 


1638—Unsatisfactory Tomato.—I herewith send 
you a sample of a Tomato taken out of my greenhouse. 
About twenty of them have gone, blemished like the 
enclosed. They are grown in tubs, have been well 
manured, and have had every attention. Oould you 
kindly explain the reason of this blemish ?—R. Ourtina. 


*.* Your Tomatoes are suffering frow disease, and we 
you fear will find even a greater percentage fail. There 
seems no certain remedy, nor is the primary cause of this 
disease known. 


1639—Vaporising vinery.—Will fumigating with 
Tobacco-paper damage ripe Grapes? Thrips have just 
appeared on about a dozen leaves only, which I have picked 
off ; but in case more show would it be right to fumigate 
as proposed ?—R. B. H. 


*,* No, it would injure the berries. See reply in Gar- 
DENING last week, p. 391, middle column. 


1640—Heliotrope.—I have bought two very nice 
young plants, but now they are in bloom there is scarcely 
any perceptible perfume. The foliage and blossom is 
beautiful, but what I like most islacking. Will you kindly 
tell me how this is, and at the same time please give the 
name of the kinds that do yield the best perfume ?— 
ALPHA. 


*,* We cannot say why yours have so little perfume ; 
but Jeanne d’ Armour, Swanley Giant, The Queen, and 
Freefrau von Konig are all exceptionally sweet scented. 


1641—Treatment of Ferns.—Will Ferns keep 
better in a frame in which I can put a small lamp to keep 
out frost, or in a cold greenhouse which is very damp in 
winter? Would a paraffin-stove be bad for the Ferns?— 
MacnuM Bonum. 


*,* Keep them in the greenhouse, but be careful about 
root watering. Wedonot like parafin-stoves for Ferns, 
but as your house is naturally very damp they would not 
parch up the atmosphere to the same injurious extent as 
usual. You do not state what Ferns. 


1642—Propagating Dahlias and Marguer- 
ites —Will you kindly tell me how to propagate the above 
two plants, and how shall I preserve them through winter 
without greenhouse? Can I save them by any meansin a 
warm kitchen ?—A. B. O, 


*,* Marguerites are increased from cuttings of young 
growth about 4 inches in length. These are trimmed off 
at the base and inserted in sandy soil at any time between 
March and October. The first date is most suitable, the 
cuttings making good flowering plants the same season. 
You would scarcely succeed in keeping these through the 
winter without greenhouse protection. Dahlias are 
increased from cuttings of young growth in heat during 
March and April, or by dividing the twherous roots when 
plantingin May. These can be kept in any fairly dry and 
Srost-proof shed or room. 


1643—Climbers for verandah.—Would you 
kindly inform me through the medium of your paper 
the most suitable fairly quick-growing climbers for 
verandah-posts and lattice-work 25 feet high. The aspect 
is north-east and exposed to the sea.—DEVON. 


*,* Cotoneaster microphylla, Escallonia macrantha, 
evergreen and variegated Honeysuckle, Passiflora Con- 
stance Elliott, Wistaria chinensis, and Virginian 
Creeper are all good, the three first being evergreen and 
the last deciduous. You might also use Clematises, 
Jessamines, and such vigorous Roses as Réve d’Or, Gloire 
de Dijon, Madame Bérard, and Crimson Rambler. 


1644—Growing fiowers in bowls.—Will you 
kindly give me some information about some foreign 
Lilies which I believe can be grown easily in bowls to 
flower in early spring? Are they Japanese Lilies? Should 
they be grown in a greenhouse? And will you tell me 
what to grow them in—stones, or Moss, or what soil? I 
regret so vague a question.—E. M. A. 


*,* You will find an answer to this in GARDENING, 
September 4, p. 891, third column. 


1645—Liquid-manure.—Would the liquid from a 
tank into which all the house drains run be good to use on 
Roses, Lilies, Carnations, Gladioli, and hardy herbaceous 
plants in a flower-border generally? Also, at what 
strength should it be used, and how often applied? 
Would stable-manure from a stable where peat-Moss-litter 
is used be as good or better than farmyard-manure for 
mulching and top-dressing the above-named subjects? 
Also, would it be best put on in spring or autumn ?— 
ABBEY. 


*,* So much depends upon the present strength as to 
further dilution. We cannot judge this, and can only 
repeat that all such are better applied liberally in a weak 
condition than when a little in its original state is given. 
Nor do we know if any injurious matter has access to the 








tank. Generally speaking, such drainage is good for the 
subjects you name. We like peat-Moss-litter manure, but 
not so well as good farmyard dung. Mulch in spring. 

1646—Flowers for autumn,—! shall be obliged for 
advice as to which I should grow for next year to enable 
me to have flowers in the autumn. I havea bank about 
30 feet long and 6 feet wide. It isnot asteep bank. Up 
to the middle of July it is very gay and beautiful with 
Poppies, Cornflowers, Geums, Canterbury Bells, etc. ; but 
now these are all over, and the bank is bare. The soil is 
stiff clay. Ihave mixed a quantity of road sand and manure 
with it, but it is still hard and cakes.—B, P, 

*,* Ifyou put some light stable-manure with the soil, 
and also use a little soot, you can easily grow any of the 
many beautiful Michaelmas Daisies or Cactus and 
Pompone Dahlias. They give a charming autumnal 
display. 

1647—The White Lily.—Last year I planted several 
bulbs of Lilium candidum in fairly good soil, mixed with 
manure and peat, and covered the bulbs to depth of 
2 inches. The bulbs have now worked their way to the 
top, and are pushing out tufts of leaves in an apparently 
healthy way. Owing to the position of the bed I cannot 
well put more soil round the roots. Should I take them 
up or leave them as they are —BrvaEs. 

*,* You need not trouble about the Liliums ; the variety 
is quite hardy, and will probably do better if left alone 
now. 

1648—Climbers for arch.—Having put up a galvan- 
ised arch, 7 feet by 1 foot, I want something to grow over 
it. On one side I fancy a Rose—say Gloire de Dijon or 


‘Orimson Rambler ; on the other side I should like an ever- 


green—say a Honeysuckle. The garden is open to the 
south and east ; the soil is fairly deep. Had I better paint 
the arch? Can you tell me the best Rose to have toclimb 
up and over the arch? Can you tell me of an evergreen 
honeysuckle, or anything else sweet-smelling for the other 
side? Alsocan you tell me two geod Roses, large, fragrant, 
and free blooming, to putin the open ground, facing south ? 
I fancy 8. de la Malmaison and A. K. Williams, but am 
not particular to colour.—Sr. B. 

*,* You had better paint the arch. Your selection seems 
somewhat strange, as you would have an evergreen on one 
side and a decidwous plant upon the other. We would 
either use Crimson Rambler or William Allen Richardson 
Rose, and place Clematis Jackmani or the Scarlet Trumpet 
Honeysuckle upon the other. Hither would look well. If 
you wish for evergreens, why not use the evergreen Honey- 
suckle entirely ? We should not choose either of the two 
Roses you name for perfume. Plant G. Nabonnand and 
Mrs. W. J. Grant. 


16i9—Yellow Carnation from Ireland.—Will 
you be so good as to give your opinion in GARDENING on 
the Oarnation I send? It isa seedling raised some years 
ago by a friend who gave us a few cuttings. We have 
grown it every year since. It never fails in strong, healthy 
growth and abundant bloom, never bursts. We have now 
a large stock of it, from which thousands of blooms have 
been sent to market since the second week in July. They 
are still covered with bloom, damaged, as you will see, by 
such incessant rain.—K. Ussuer, Camphire, Cappoquin, 
Co. Waterford. 

*,* A very good variety, clear in colour, not bursting, 
and strong in growth. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 


*,* Several parcels of plants for name have been 
received with no letter inside, or anything to denote from 
whence they came, and several correspondents have sent 
parcels apart from letter. Unless the rules are adhered 
to we cannot notice communications. 


Names of plants.—S. 4. Hogg.—Apios americana. 
——S. M.—Althea frutex.—Meriden.—Tecoma jasmin- 
oides.——R. Y. S.—You must please send a larger speci- 
men.——Mrs. Newman.—F rench Honeysuckle(Hedysarum 
coronarium).—Mrs, Benthall.—Garland-flower (Hedy- 
chium Gardnerianum),—E. V, A.—Apple Duchess of Old- 
enburgh.—— Fairlie, Stafs.—The Fern is Asplenium fon- 
tanum.—W. LZ. B.—Your trailing greenhouse Moss is a 
Lycopodium (Selaginella), and the spotted leaf one of the 
Dieffenbachias. Please number in future. R. M.—2, 
Pteris cretica ; 3, Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica) ; 4, 
Polystichum angulare ; 6, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 8, Pteris 
serrulata. Please send better specimens of the others. 
——A Gardener.—1, Silphium terebinthinaceum ; 2, Rud- 
beckia laciniata ; 3, Helianthus decapetalus; 4, H. multi- 
florus (single); 6, Helenium grandiceps; 7, Helianthus 
multiflorus (double).——Mrs. P. W.—The Fuchsia flowers 
were smashed. We cannot undertake to name such 
florist’s varieties. Far better send them to someone who 
has & large collection to compare them with.—JL. L,— 
Your conifer is Cupressus macrocarpa. It isa well-known 
variety, growing, as you say, to a great height. Itisa 
native of California, and was introduced about fifty years 
ago. Young tops putin thickly now into pots filled with 
sandy soil under a bell-glass, and stood in a little bottom- 
heat, will root during the winter.——7. B. B.—1, Adian- 
tum hispidulum; 2, Pteris tremula; 3, Nephrodium 
molle ; 4, Blechnum occidentale ; 5, Pteris aquilina (com- 
mon Bracken). The specimen of coloured foliage plant 
with leaves green and purple is Strobilanthes Dyerianus. 
Grimbo.—Flowers quite faded.——Lady E.—The 
flower had, unfortunately, faded a great deal, butis appar- 
ently the common Erodium (E. cicutarium).——J. Wilson. 
—Would you mind sending 1,5, and 2 again, as they got 
crushed and were spoilt? 3, Gazania splendens ; 4, Solidago 
ambigua (Golden Rod).—G. G.—1, Iris foetidissima ; 2, 
Antholyza wthiopica ringens.—A/tyferin.—Apparently 
King of the Pippins, but really too unripe to tell.——#, 
Atkinson.—Kindly send when ripe. It is impossible to 
tell with any degree of certainty the name of a fruit when 
unripe.——Dagmar.—Flower was, unfortunately, quite 
withered ; please send another specimen more carefully 
packed.—W. Lewis.—1, Variety of Begonia Rex; 2, 
Apparently B. insignis, but please send flower; 3, B. 
metallica ; 4, Probably B. Louis Chrétien, but not easy to 
tell from a small leaf; 5, Pteris serrulata; 6, P. serrulata 
cristata. 

Names of fruits.—Vannwood.—Three of the Grapes 
are correctly named. The large white one described as 
Foster’s Seedling is evidently Golden Queen. It is very 
annoying to have the wrong canes sent, but the only 
thing you can do really is to ask that proper kind may be 
sent. Thatis the usual course. 
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GARDEN PESTS. 


— 


Wasp destroying.—If “An Inquirer” 
will write to Mr. Dixon, of East Grinstead, 
Sussex, for a bottle of his ‘‘ wasp destroyer,” 
and will use it according to the directions on 
the bottle, I think he will be quite satisfied with 
the result. I was induced to use it about a 
fortnight ago, and I was astonished at the rapid 
and effectual action of the destroyer, which, 
moreover, is cheap and very easily applied. A 


sixpenny bottle contains sufficient powder for 
If ‘* An Inquirer ” should use this 
remedy will he kindly report results. I can only 


three nests. 


say that I was astounded.—P., Hast Grinstead. 


Green caterpillar on Apple-tree,—I 
am sending a green caterpillar one of my men 


found to-day on a shoot of an Apple-tree, and 


I should like to know very much whatitis. I 
never saw anything like the one I send you.— 


EK. L. 


*,” The insect you sent is the caterpillar of 


the ‘‘ Eyed-hawk moth ” (Smerinthus ocellatus). 


I am not aware that this insect ever appears in 
sufficient numbers to be really injurious to 
Apple-trees, but the caterpillars are of such a 
size that each would require a large amount of 
food, and if a considerable number were on a 
The only 
remedy I can suggest is picking them off by 


tree they would do much damage. 


hand.—G. S. S. 


14748—Destroying woodlice.—I have found the 
following plan a good one for destroying these : Get a few 
Potatoes and cut in each a hole big enough to hold a wine 
bottle cork. Arrange these on the bed in such a way that 
the opening is lightly blocked up with a little earth. Each 
morning examine them, and empty the woodlice into a 


basin of hot water.—ACHILLEs. 
*.* Other Pest replies next week. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Bottling Mushrooms (/. B.). — The 
The 
round white only are fit for bottling. Cut off 
the stems, look carefully over them, and be sure 
they are free from insects, but they must not be 
Put them 


Mushrooms must be as fresh as possible. 


washed or wiped with a damp cloth. 
into quite dry glass bottles with wide mouths, 
shaking them well down. 


mixing the salt and soda well together. 


rooms. 


cover the Mushrooms. Cover with wet bladder. 


They will need to be just rinsed in cold water 
before cooking in the usual way. Mushrooms 
can be pickled, too, by boiling the vinegar ten 
minutes with a few Cloves, allspice, Pepper- 


corns, Chilies, and Ginger, pouring the vinegar 
boiling hot over the Mushrooms. 


after they have shrunk.—B. 


Tomato preserve.—Can you tell me how 
to make Tomato preserve ?—Mrs, Rivoura. 

*.” Take as many Tomatoes as you wish to 
preserve. Place on the stove a saucepan of 
boiling water, stick a fork in each Tomato, dip 
it for two seconds in the boiling water ; then as 
you scald each one put them into a basin of cold 
water, skin them, and cut away the stem. 
Slice them into a scale, and for each pound of 
Tomatoes allow the thin rind and juice of a 
Lemon, six Cloves, half-a-dozen allspice, and 
} lb. of cane sugar. ‘Tie up the Cloves and 
allspice in a piece of muslin, as these are 
removed before pouring the preserve into pots. 
Pat the sliced Tomatoes into a preserving-pan 
with the sugar and spices, and bring them 
quickly to the boil, stirring well to keep from 
burning. As soon as a little jellies quickly when 
dropped on a cold plate pour at once into hot 
glass jars or gallipots, paste down while hot, and 
store in a cool, dry place.—B. 


Siberian Crab preserve.—Take 9 lb. of sugar and 
put it in a preserving-pan with a pint of water. Boil to a 
thick syrup, stirring constantly to prevent burning. Now 
add a dozen pounds of fruit, and stew until just tender. 
Done in this way they are most delicious. 

Beans (R. S.).—You do not mention what garden 
Bean you are using. 
that turns the water or broth a dirty colour. 
is the one you are using.—B, 


none of. But there was worse to follow. I had 
planted two rows of British Queen Pea, 25 yards 
long each, so that when my children came home 
we might have plenty of Peas. I have hardly 
gathered a full pod. The Peas are gone, and 






LAW, 


Fowl-house erected near boundary 
fence.—A fence 6 feet high (erected at my 


Weigh a pound of 
common salt, then take a teaspoonful of common 
soda, crush this to a fine powder with the salt, 
Puta 
tablespoonful, heaped, into each bottle of Mush- 
Cover each bottle with brown paper 
for two days, airtight, when they will have 
shrunk to about half their size; you can then 
fill up the bottles quite full from one of the 
shrunk bottles, taking care to let the liquid 


Cover with 
bladder, filling up each bottle with Mushrooms 


I know of but one—the field Bean— 
Possibly this 


expense) separates my property from the adjoin- 
ing property, and a detached house stands on 
each of the properties. The house on the ad- 
joining ground is let to a weekly tenant, and 
there is often a change of tenants. All the 
tenants have kept fowls, and the fowl-house is 
always put up against my fence, the fence on 
their side being so bad as to be really no fence. 
On one occasion I stopped this, but it is done 
while I am from home. Can I prevent this, 
and what is the best thing for me to do?—A 
ConsTANT READER. 

* “ If the fowl-house is erected on your land 
you may remove it forcibly or bring an action of 
trespass, but if it is not on your land you have 
no remedy. If the poultry come upon your land 
their owner is liable in damages for their tres- 
pass, and your remedy will be by action in the 
County Court.—K. C. T, 

Removal of flowers from garden.— 
I am about to quit my house; can I remove 
the flowers, such as ‘* Geraniums,” Calceolarias, 
standard Roses, etc., which I have, at consider- 
able expense, planted in the garden? 
I leave these for the incoming tenant? 


FREQUENT READER, 


*..* You can remove none of the flowers you 
have planted in the garden, for as soon as they 
were planted they became the property of the 
landlord. Landlords usually permit a tenant to 
remove flowers planted during the last year of 
tenancy, although they are not obliged to give 


permission.—K. C. T. 


AQUARIA. 


Starting an aquarium (/. B.).—You 
appear to have prepared your aquarium correctly 
for the reception of the fish, but should postpone 


the introduction of them for at least a fortnight, 


to allow time for the plants to start into growth, 
and give off oxygen ; when the plants are fairly 
established the aquarium will support much 
more animal life than when they are only just 
beginning to grow. The green growth upon the 
glass and stalks of the plants which will appear 
in a short time will be another indication of the 


water becoming fit for the reception of the fish. 


This green confervoid growth should not, how- 
ever, be allowed to become too dense upon the 
sides of the bank,‘or the pleasure of viewing the 
movements of the inmates of the aquarium will 
Too much light encourages 


be lost in a degree. 
the growth of the conferve; you must, therefore, 


be careful to shade your aquarium from an undue 
The average tempera- 
ture of the water should be about 50 degs., and 
not vary more than 10 degs. either way, as the 
higher the temperature the more rapidly it be- 
comes impure, and the fewer the animals it will 
be able to maintain in health. A few water- 
snails in the aquarium are useful in keeping in 
check the growth of conferve and in clearing up 


proportion of sunshine, 


the decayed vegetable matter ; these, however, 


have to be selected with discretion, as some of 
the species are given to devouring the growing 
Two useful species in the 


aquatic plants. 
aquarium are Planorbis corneus and P. cari- 
natus, being handsome, hardy, and not given to 
destroying useful vegetation. You need not 
trouble about the water becoming a greenish 
colour, it will soon become clear again. Above 
all things do not overstock. If your fish are 
quite small you may introduce them all to your 
aquarium, 


BIRDS. 


Birds in the garden.—lI have for many 
years been a reader of your paper, and have 
profited from the matter therein. I have also 
been amused at times by the variously expressed 
opinions as te the usefulness or reverse of birds 
in gardens. If you will allow me I will relate my 
experience, leaving for others to decide whether 
as gardeners they prefer to be with or without 
the feathered friend orfiend. To begin: Of my 
Strawberries, a moderate crop, I had none—the 
birds had all, Black Currants, a good crop on 
two dozen bushes. I was allowed to gather 
enough for three tarts when half ripe. Goose- 
berries they carried away when three parts 
grown. Red Currants and Raspberries I saw 


Pippin is a little too hard yet. 
patience is quite exhausted, and I shall take very 
effective measures to reduce their numbers this 


Or must 
The 


standard Roses were planted this year.—A 


this morning I find the half ripe Tomatoes 
scooped out. When those are finished I have no 
doubt they will turn their attention to the 
Apples. 


They have already sampled the Kes- 


wick Codlin and Lord Suffield ; Cox’s Orange 
However, my 


winter, and stand my chance of grubs, etc., 
destroying my crops; at any rate, [ cannot be 
worse off, There are reasons which prevented 
me netting my fruit.—W. G. Caistor, Uplyme, 


Devon. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


The moulting season (P.).—This, I need 

scarcely say, is the term applied to the annual 
change of feathers amongst fowls and birds in 
general. It usually begins about the middle of 
August, but may be early or late, according to 
peculiarities of the season, or to the treatment 
of the Fowls by their owner. For example, 
hens which are allowed to sit in the end of July, 
or even earlier, will often change their feathers 
whilst rearing their birds, provided they are 
kept warm throughout, It would seem, there- 
fore, that excessive heat favours the early 
moult, and those who are anxious to get the 
moulting season over as soon as possible should 
take a hint from this. I am not partial, how- 
ever, to any special treatment for procuring an 
early moult, and this for two reasons. First, it 
is absolutely impossible to say which hens will 
moult early or late, so ail our efforts may be 
lost. Secondly, whilst moulting is going on, 
and for a long time after, no eggs are laid, as a 
rule. Autumn eggs always sell well, and 
it seems going the wrong way to work to 
check their production, as we assuredly do 
by hastening the moult. It is all very well 
to say that hens which moult early are sure to 
lay early ; they ought to do so, but I find they 
cannot be always depended upon, and I would 
rather place my dependence upon pullets. When 
the moult really begins the hens should be shut 
in a warm house and kept beyond the reach of 
wet or cold. Feed on warm food (meals mixed 
with warm water), and give two meals a day. 
yreen food—a Grass turf—should be thrown 
down for the hens to peck at, and some old iron 
may be put in the drinking-water. The hens 
should be watched in order to check any ten- 
dency to feather-eating, as the habit is often 
taken up when hens are showing a lot of quill 
feathers just outside the skin.—DovuLTING. 


Death of Fowls (Highlander)._I had 
hoped to hear again from you respecting the 
symptoms displayed by your Fowls. I cannot, 
therefore, add to what I stated inmy note. I 
should certainly conclude that the excessive heat 
has caused a kind of sunstroke, and the hard 
breasts are tolerably good evidence that the 
livers are wrong—another effect of the heat. I 
do not suppose that we shall have further cause 
for complaint on that score this year, but Fowl- 
keepers may rest assured that too much sunshine 
can domuch harm, and is a fertile source of loss 
amongst domestic poultry. 


REENHOUSES from £3 8s. — Vineries, 
Conservatories, well-made Frames, painted or glazed, 
from 21s, Illustrated Price Lists free. Maker to H.M, 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.—A. POTTER, 
Manufacturer, London Works, Reading. (Name paver.) 


UGS! RUGS ! !—Good, all Wool, 8 ft. long, 

6 ft. wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
grey; only been used a little; much better than common 
new. I willsend one post free for 33., from—H. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye. # ... Ween 
LOWER POLS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Oash.—H. F. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennett-road, Peckham, 


EAD GARDENER (Working).—Wanted, a 

competent man, thoroughly understanding glass, and 

used to having men under him.—Apply, stating wages required 
and full particulars, to K., Northerwood, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


AVID ROWLANDS, late gardener Tal- 
garth Hall, Merionethshire, and at Oastle Hill, Surrey, 
is requested to communicate with-GENERAL WHITE, 
Lough Eske Castle, Co Donegal. 
N old-establishs.1 firm in good market town 
in the South of England, with a tirst-class connection, 
has a VAOANOY for a SMART YOUTH who desires to 
learn the Seed and Florist business, together with general 
English and Foreign produce (fruit), Large Nurserier, 
extensixe glass, and three retail establishments. Premium 
50 guineas, for 3 or 4 years. Small salary end of tirst zon r. 
—Apply W. J. L., c.o. L.8. W Railway, Covent Garden, W.O, 
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CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1897. 
Tue Eprror of Ton GARDEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1897. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.—Country Hovuszs AND FLOWER 
Garpens.—A prize of TEN GUINEAS, and a 
Sreconp Prize or Five GuIneAs, will be given 
for the best series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape. Picturesque farm, manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included. 

Class 2.—FLOWERING PuLants.—A prize of 
Srx Guineas, and a SECOND PRIzE oF THREE 
Gurngas, to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include tiowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants. 

Class 3.—BorpERS, GROUPS OF HARDY 
PLANTS, FERNERIES, ROCK AND WATERGARDENS. 
—A prize of Five Guineas, and a SECOND 
Prize oF THREE GurNneAs for not less than 
twelve photographs of rock gardens, hardy 
flower arrangements in borders, groups or beds, 
Roses and climbers on walls or balustrades, etc., 
water plants and water-side gardens, and 
picturesque outdoor ferner.es. 


Class 4.—LAwns, OLD ORCHARDS, WILD GaAR- 
DENS, GRASS WALKS, AND PICTURESQUE DRIVES. 
—A prize of Six Guinnas, and a SECOND PRIZE 
or THREE GUINEAS for the best ten most varied 
and distinct views of lawns and lawn trees ; 
evergreens as shelters to bowling-greens, flower 
gardens, and arbours, picturesque woodland, 
park, or pleasure ground drives, and Grass 
walks. 

Class 5.—Brst GARDEN FrRuits.—A prize of 
Five Guineas, and a SECOND PrizE oF £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 





photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 


be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 


Class 6.—Brst VEGETABLES. — A prize of 
Five Guringas and a SEconD PrizE oF Two 
GuingEAs for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such, 

Class 7.—Cur Fitowers, TasLi DEcoRA- 
TIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers in glasses and vases, including table 
decorations and any ways of using cut flowers. 

Class 8.—V ASES, FouNTAINS, GARDEN HOUSES, 
ETO.—A prize of Five Guineas for not less 
than twelve photographs of plants in vases, tubs 
or baskets in the open flower garden, fountains, 
fountain-basins, balcony, or any other pictur- 
esque structure outside the house, bridges, 
boathouses, etc. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition wil 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1897. 


Wuat To AvoID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
o:ner considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
tive when taken directly from above, The 


camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They showd not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. The subjects showd not be over- 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :-— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy- 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no feeto pay. The Editor isto 
have the right of engraving and publishing any ofthe chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engraving. 

Sxconp.—T'he name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very tmportant. 

TuirD.—Ali communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ‘* Photographic 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 























PEARCE & COMPANY'S 


SPECIAL, 


CLEARANCE SALE 


SPAN GREENHOUSES, 45/- 

Frames, 8/-, Lights, 2/-, Poultry Houses, 35/- 

First Sale in 15 years, to make room for extra } 
improved machinery. 

Our usual Quality : THE BEST. 


RUSTIO WORK, BOILERS, HEATERS, &c. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST. 
The North London Steam Horticultural Works, 
HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


See al a ake EERSTE al 


~ GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes 













by10 I4by12 20by12 2byl4 20by 18 
14 by 10 16 by 12 Wbyl4 2by16 22b,18 
1by10 18 by 12 Wbyl6 24byl6 24by 18 


100 feet boxes 100 feet boxes 3rds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. }7/6 4ths, 21-oz. }10/6 1/6 per box extra 
NoTE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
n large or small quantities, Special Line.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
‘0 by 8. 100ft. 15-oz., 6/- per box; 21-0z., 8/- per box. 1/- extra 
‘or 3rds. Putty, 28 1b., 28. Paint, ready for use, 33d. per lb 
Put free on tf in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
lirect from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
‘ully examined, and guaranteed to beinsound condition before 
ianding to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
sonsider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail ; risk of 
yreakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
jlease write for wholesale prices to — J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C, 
Jontinuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years, 
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BOULTON & PAUL, 


HORMCULIUE ALS WINE Ca RWI CH. 


BUILDERS, 


No. 75._MELON & CUCUMBER FRAM ~-. 















goso ee 


p—aarnenesanreres 


4ft. by 6ft. .... £115 0 
Sft. by 6*t. 2150 


No. 77.—_VIOLET FRAME, tt. by 4ft., 30s 


Similar to No. 75, with Two Lights, 


BOILERS OF ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


SUPPLIED AT THE CHEAPEST RATES. 
VALVES, PIPES, & FITTINGS (aa 


Always in Stock. 





12ft. by Git. ....£3 15 0 





16ft. by 6ft. .... 4150 









LISTS 
FREE, 





OUR CELEBRATED No. 4 
CHECK END BOILER, 


To heat from 300ft. to 3,000 ft. of 4-in, piping. 


CARRIAGE PAID ® toincst Goods Stations 
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SEE OUR 








HOUSES, 


Seats, Imperial Vases, Tables, Arches, 
Window Boxes, Plain & Fancy Dog Kennels, a 


TROTMAN’S RUSTIC WORKS 
195, Holloway Road, London, N. 


SEND FOR LIST. 


ENTS! TENTS !— Suitable for Gardens, 


Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in circum- 
ference, pegs, poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent bi 
included). These tents are white, and have only keen use 
a little by Her Majesty’s Government, and originally cost 
over £6 each. I will send one complete for 25s, Oan by 
sent onapproval, N.B.—I have a quantity of tents from 15a. 
to 20s. each, but the tents which please my customers are 
those I send out at 25s. each. Carriage paid. Price List of 
marquees (any size) post free. I do not require pay- 
ment till you have received and approved cf 
thetent from—H. J.GASSON. Govern nent Contractor, Rye. 


ARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 


large pieces of Ss! irate some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
‘or carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per owt., any size 
selected. Lot suitable for covers for buildings at 12s. per 
ewt.—From H. J. GASSON, Government Oontractor, Rye. 


ILITARY CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 


dark grey or blue Waterproof Cloth Overcoats for Sale. 
Pat out of service for other pattern. Will send either, car- 
nage paid, for 7s, 6d. Name size required, from—H. JJ, 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


(00D, heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 
CLOTH CAPES, come well down Jthe waist, very 
warm, as used by the Army on night duty, but passed out of 
service for other patterns; not soiled in any way. Post free 
for 3s , from—H. J. GASSON, Rye. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—HINTS TO 
AMATEURS. 


For the production of large blooms all buds 
should by this time be retained, and the earlier- 
formed ones will be swelling freely. The time 
available between now and the blossoming 
should find the grower trying in every possible 
way to assist them by means of stimulants, and 
by taking away superfluous side growths, so that 
the whole energy of the plant may go to the 
developing of flowers. 


The weather lately has been favourable to 
plants which have not previously been overdone 
in the matter of manures ; that is, growth which 
had a tendency to look ripe, with foliage light 
green in colour, has, through the recent showers, 
made considerable progress, and still with leaves 
of a satisfactory character as well as improved 
colour. Over-fed and unripe growth of summer 
responds to dull, showery weather in a far 
different way. The leaves and tips of the 
shoots become sappy and soft, barely holding 
up their own weight. The exceptionally rough 
winds of late have also tended to mature the 
growth perfectly, although one has to put up 
with the loss of a few promising stems. 

Very little water has been needed at the 
roots for some days, it being our practice to 
allow the earth to get dry between the showers ; 
that is, we prefer to find the soil quite dry- 
looking in dull weather, and only water if a 
burst of sun or very drying winds cause the 
leaves to flag. The only way, then, to feed the 
plants is by top-dressing ; this may be done 
about once _a week. Use some approved 
fertiliser, There are plenty advertised in 
GARDENING, with well-known names. I usea 
tablespoonful to each pot of 9-inch diameter ; 
but for the sake of safety mix a quantity 
of finely-sifted earth with the same weight of 
*‘ artificial” before putting it on the surface. 
There is nothing like caution in the use of 
highly-concentrated manures on plants. It is 
not safe, for example, to use guano as a top- 
dressing. This mixes well with water, and it is, 
therefore, better to give it as a liquid. Damage 
to the roots would also follow the use of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia in the same way. 
These very powerful salts should be put into 
water. They are even then highly dangerous if 
not very carefully handled. Both are quick in 
action, and tend to hasten the swelling buds as 
well as add to the depth of colouring in the 
blossoms. A } oz. to 1 gallon of water is safe, 
and if either be given in such a weak state three 
or four times between now and November the 
effect will be beneficial. 


SMALL ITEMS. 


Side growths, as I have noted, should be 
removed, and the shoots tied in such a way 
that the swelling flower-buds may not be 
blown against sticks or in other respects 
damaged. So much labour has been spent to 
obtain a comparatively few blooms that one is 
annoyed to find the season wasted through such 
damage caused by neglect of small things. Ear- 


wigs have a habit of eating the centres out of the 
swelling buds. Every means should be taken 
to catch this pest. This is not the only enemy. 
Green-fly will sometimes mass together just 
underneath the flower-buds. A dusting of 
Tobacco will get rid of a danger which rapidly 
spreads if left alone. Mildew, again, is sure to 
appear on the leaves of some sorts. Those 
affected may be dusted with sulphur. 


HovusING THE PLANTS, 

The time generally advised for placing Chrys- 
anthemums under glass is the last week of Sep- 
tember. Some localities and positions (notably 
low-lying ones) are more liable to early frosts 
than others ; but I fancy most persons would be 
safe in leaving the plants in the open until the 
above-named time. The flower-buds make more 
satisfactory progress in the open than they do 
under glass if safe from frost, therefore they 
should be kept out as long as possible. Dews 
and showers are so very essential to their swel- 
ling. Butif any sort should be early, and its 
buds have advanced so as to show colour, then 
put such specimens inside at once. Rules to 
observe under glass are to bring the plants to 
such altered conditions gradually, This may be 
done by allowing all the air possible to enter the 
structure, and by being most careful for some 
daysin the watering. If the roots be kept over- 
moist there is great risk of the plants being 
thrown entirely out of health, for 1 have noted 
a standstill look about them when first housed. 
The roots as well as the leaves seem to miss the 
open air, and until they recover themselves I 
advise keeping the roots on the side of dryness. 
To prevent loss through evaporation I have even 
syringed water among the leaves in case of sunny 
weather. Ina very few days after being under 
glass little white roots will be found rambling 
over the surface of the soil. This is a sign that 
all is well, and then watering may go on as 
usual, If room is limited under glass, and the 
plants must be stood pretty close together, it is 
advisable to strip off some of the lower leaves at 
housing time. These will soon decay if it be 
not done, and must then be removed. 

Timely attention to shade will often save the 
early florets from decay. The whole house may 
not require guarding from the sun’s rays, but 
one can fix a sheet of paper or the like 
immediately above those blooms that are before 
the bulk. Later in the season the sun will have 
lost power, and later flowers really do not seem 
to mind sunshine so much as do early ones. I 
would fumigate the greenhouse when all the 
plants are inside. Aphides may not be seen, 
perhaps, but they do appear, and spread rapidly 
if this precaution be not taken. Especially is 
this the case later on, when fire-heat becomes 
necessary. ‘Then the opening blooms make the 
operation of fumigating somewhat risky. 


H. 8S. 





Harly Chrysanthemum Mme. Marie 
Masse.—A large bunch of this variety was not 
the least striking in a collection of hardy flowers 
atarecent show. It bears blooms about 3 inches 
across of a deep rose colour—not a washed-out 
shade, as is too frequently the case with early 
Chrysanthemums. It has a bushy habit of 


growth, and makes a fine specimen in the open 
air from spring-struck plants during a season, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN VASES. 
Tr value of the Chrysanthemum for decoration 
is each year becoming apparent. There are in- 
dividuals who treat with scorn such illustrations 
as are to be met with at exhibitions in which 
Chrysanthemums alone are allowed in the 
arrangement of épergnes, etc. The manner in 
which these are filled at many of the exhibitions 
some are inclined to unjustly condemn, giving 
as a reason the large size of the épergnes used, 
together with the amount of table space they 
each oceupy. There may be a little cause for 
complaint regarding the latter point, but such 
critics should remember that, when such recep- 
tacles are used, the stands would be so arranged 
that the proper amount of table space only 
should be utilised. Fortunately, the practice of 
exhibiting Chrysanthemums in vases is now 
receiving a larger share of attention, the 
schedules of the foremost societies including 
classes in which exhibits of this kind are catered 
for. In this respect the utility of the Chrysan- 
themum is likely to be better illustrated, and 
the best interests of the different societies con- 
sequently enhanced. Very handsome indeed 
have been the vases shown at the exhibitions of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society for some 
time past, a charming association of suitable 
foliage with the blossoms used in many in- 
stances building up an ideal picture. 

In arranging a vase, no matter whether it be 
large or small, or there be more than one colour 
used, it is of the highest importance, if gocd 
results are to follow, that a proper blending of 
the colours be carried out. Many lovely flowers 
when arranged without regard to the order of 
colour, instead of giving pleasure to those whose 
privilege it is to look upon them, invariably do 
just the opposite. Therefore, to achieve success 
it is important that, in placing Chrysanthemums 
in vases, a wise choice, in which the colours used 
would pleasingly associate, should be the first 
consideration. 

One of the richest and at the same time most 
brilliant harmonies of colour is yellow and 
orange in equal proportion, with a few pieces of 
bright crimson or scarlet interspersed here and 
there. ‘The few blossoms of the brilliant colours 
should give the necessary finish to a combina- 
tion of this kind. These three colours are seen 
in the ever-popular orange Source d’Or, the rich 
yellow of Sunflower, and the bright crimson is 
present in the Japanese-like pompon Vesuve, 
Of course there are many other varieties which 
would give the same colours as represented by 
the foregoing. The association with flowers of 
the colours mentioned above, of foliage with the 
glorious autumnal tints, a few pieces of long 
feathery grass and selected fronds of light 
green-coloured Asparagus plumosus to overhang 
the sides, should meet the needs of those who 
have to arrange large vases for sideboards and 
other positions. Flowers of lilac er mauve 
should be used with those of a purple or 
amaranth colour, while those of the purest 
white are seen to advantage with either of these 
latter colours. Bright green foliage, as well as 
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that in which a silvery or a variegation of this 
colour is obtainable, is generally highly valued 
for these hues. White flowers are seen te 
advantage when a striking contrast can be 
brought about. Such foliage as that of the 
beautiful Prunus Pissardi, Mahonia aquifolia, 
deeply tanned pieces of some of the newer forms 
of the Oak, and fronds of different types of the 
Ampelopsis, should give an idea of suitable sub- 
jects to use. White and pale yellow is a 
chaste combination for use during the daytime, 
any light green foliage associating prettily with 
it. Light yellow and bright pink are very 
pleasing though rarely seen. With many of 
these colours some of the rich scarlet berries, 
which are always obtainable during the Chry- 
santhemum season, will often lend additional 
beauty and attractiveness. 

Chrysanthemums are admirably suited for 
small vases, tubes, etc., when two or three 
blossoms are placed in them, and a few buds 
and foliage fixed in an easy and graceful manner. 
A spray or two of some of the decorative sorts, 
treated in like manner, are also very pretty, the 
small lateral growths, each carrying a bud, some 
just showing colour, giving a finish which im- 
proves them very much. Large exhibition flowers 
are very pretty when placed in small glass tubes 
with a few leaves still adhering tothem. Dotted 
about on the dinner-table or placed on the 
mantelpiece, and the numberless little contri- 
vances which are now so often used, these large 
flowers are greatly admired. The only disad- 
vantage in retaining the leaves on the large 
blossoms is their tendency to become quickly 
exhausted. Because of this failing it is often 
better to strip the stem of its foliage, and replace 
thit with many of the beautifully toned kinds of 
leaves already alluded to. By adopting this 
plan the flowers will keep comparatively fresh 
for a long time. D. 





HERBACEOUS BORDERS FOR AUTUMN 


EFFECT. 


In reply to a query from ‘‘F. G.” on above 
subject, I will give full information, as I hope it 
will be of use to many amateurs who may have 
beds such as ‘‘ ¥. G.” has, or who wish to make 
them. ‘‘F.G.” requires three varied borders, 
one of which would face east, with full south 
sun, and is about 3 feet wide, with a wall at the 
back of it. It would be easy to make such a 
border gay and interesting, and it could be 
done in many ways, but I can think of none 
better than by putting a trellis-wire against 
the wall, and then planting, at the distance of 
about a yard apart, Clematis Jackmani, 
Clematis Alexandra, Clematis Jackmani alba, 
Clematis magnifica, Clematis rubro-violacea, 
Clematis tunbridgensis, and Clematis velutina 
purpurea. ‘'hese are all of the Jackmani type, 
flower very freely from July to October, and are 
the best and hardiest I have seen. All the treat- 
ment they require is to prune them back in 
November to about 9 inches of the ground, and 
to plant them (about the same time) in soil which 
has been enriched with manure and some old 
mortar-rubbish. They will make the wall lovely 
over the heads of the other flowers [should plant 
in the borders. Having planted these close 
under the wire, I should then plant Tritomas and 
Japanese Anemones in clumps alternately, at 
about 18 inches apart, plant from plant, down 
the length of the bed, and at about 
14 inches from the wall. In front of them, at 
the edge of the bed, I should plant a mass of 
Gladioli Brenchleyensis, putting the bulbs about 
3 inches deep and 5 inches apart. ‘'F. G.” 
especially wants a scarlet effect, and I know 
that this effect of scarlet, white, and violet is 
exceedingly effectiveand pretty. A little narrow 
border of Archibald Grant Violas at the edge of 
the bed will finish it off, and by cutting them 
back after they have flowered in spring they will 
be quite gay again in autumn, and look well 
beneath and in front of the Gladioli. This bed 
would require manure and leaf-mould to be 
added to it when dug over some weeks before 
planting, and a good mulching of the same 
material every autumn, over which a little soil 
ought to be sprinkled early in spring to hide the 
manure. 

If a spring effect is desired the whole bed, 
where the other plants did not occupy the 
ground, could be planted with Gesneriana Tulips 
and violet Crocuses; the latter would give a 
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lovely display every March, and the former 
would make the bed a mass of scarlet in May. 
These bulbs would have to be laid on the soil 
after the other things were planted, the Tulips 
first, 5 inches apart, and the Crocuses netted in 
amongst them at 2 inches apart. Having laid 
them on, they would have to be planted in, about 
3 inches deep, witha small trowel. The Gladioli 
bulbs would have to be laid on at the same time 
and in the same way. This bed would be quite 
hardy in the southern counties, and, with mulch- 
ing, in the midland ones also, but in northern 
counties the Gladioli would require to be taken 
up in the winter and housed safely from frost. 
The other plants named are all perfectly hardy. 

Another bed ‘‘ F. G.” possesses is 7 feet wide 
and faces north, and he describes his soil as 
** moderate.” It ought to be prepared by 
digging in manure and leaf-mould (the latter I 
particularly value, as it encourages young plants 
toroot feeely, and thus promotes a quick growth), 
and after this has been done October or Novem- 
ber would be a good time to plant it. I should 
plant a double row of Hollyhocks, putting each 
plant about 25 inches apart in the length of the 
row, and the two rows about the same distance 
apart, putting the plants alternately. The back 
row I should plant about 5 inches from the back 
edge of the bed, and thus 24 feet of the border 
would be occupied with Hollyhock. I should 
then leave a space of about 15 inches unoccu- 
pied in front of the Hollyhock. Then I should 
occupy about 15 inches thus down the whole 
length of the bed. Put first a clump of nine 
Lilium candidum bulbs, 5 inches apart, which 
would form a clump 15 inches square; then 
leave 5 inches, and then plant the next 15 inches 
with Galtonia candicans (Hyacinthus candicans) 
in the same way; after that the candidum 
Lilies again, and so on until the end of the row. 
These bulbs I should plant about 3 inches deep. 
The candicum Lilies will be lovely in July, and 
the Galtonias flower in August. I do not think 
sufficient use is made of these latter flowers. 
These tall, stately white spikes of flower, some- 
what resembling a giant Hyacinth, are very 
effective and graceful, and my experience is that 
they are very hardy. 

The remaining 2 feet I should fill with a row of 
dwarf late-flowering Phloxes at a distance of 
18 inches apart. I should go to some nursery and 
select these when in flower, and purchase ground 
clumps ; or I should write to some good firm of 
nurserymen and ask them to send me the 
number I required in their best dwarf kinds, 
and I should especially mention I wanted clumps, 
or small, newly-rooted cuttings would be sent in 
pots, and these would be several years before 
they made good-sized plants. In front of the 
Phloxes I should put an edge of the old- 
fashioned white garden Pinks. They make a 
good border to a bed of this kind, as their grey 
foliage is pretty all the year, and when in 
flower they give a good display of bloom. 

This bed I should then plant with a collec- 
tion of Narcissus bulbs, putting a group of four 
bulbs, 2 inches deep, and 2 inchesapart, between 
the Phlox plants, and also between the Holly- 
hock plants. They would make a beautiful and 
interesting bed in spring, and the best way to 
plant them would be to keep the earlier flower- 
ing ones to the two back rows between the 
Hollyhocks, and the May-flowering ones to the 
front between the Phloxes. The early-flowering 
ones I most recommend are Emperor, Empress, 
Horsfieldi, P. R Barr, Sir Watkin, maximus, 
geandis, J. B, M. Camm, Michael Foster, prin- 
ceps, for one row, as they all flower about the 
same time. Golden Prince, Tenby, Mrs. 
H. J. Elwes, Henry Irving, Scoticus, pallidus 
precox in another row, as they are earlier; 
and Barri conspicuus, C. J. Backhouse, 
Poiteau, Queen Bess, Queen Sophia, Stella, 
poeticus ornatus, Orphés, M. Magdaline de 
Graaf, Nelsoni major, pulchellus, Grand Duchess, 
Gwvther, Beauty, Mrs. C. J. Backhouse, Fal- 
staff, Model, and precox grandiflorus, for the 
front row. They are all lovely Daffodils, ower 
freely, and are hardy. It is well always to 
make a hole with a trowel for each bulb, and to 
put a little sand in it round the bulb when 
planting, a3 direct contact with manure is 
very injurious, and unless this precaution is 
taken some of the bulbs are sure to come in 
direct contact with it, and would, in conse- 
quence, probably be lost. 

Where the Galtonias are I should plant three 
bulbs of the old double Daffodil Telamonius 
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plenus between each two Galtonias, as they 
would form a grand clump of deeper orange 
than the other Narcissus which are in flower at 
the same time as they are ; but where the Lilies 
are nothing can be planted, as the Lily leaves 
will completely cover the space given to them in 
the spring. 

““F, G.” has a bed of the same size facing 
south, and though I think all the plants I named 
will be fairly contented in his north bed, I 
should have preferred putting them in the south 
one, of course. But I want him to fill this one 
with Roses. 

A wire-trellis, made of Pea-trainers, about 
5 feet high at the back, answers very well with 
some of the hardier climbing kinds of Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses trained up it, and if dwarf 
Hybrid Perpetuals are planted in rows in front 
this bed will be a mass of pink and red in July. 
Bulbs can always be planted in clumps between 
each two Rose-trees, though the old-fashioned 
idea is that Roses must have a bed to them- 
selves. I have proved for years that spring 
bulbs, if not planted actually under the Rose- 
trees, do no harm to the Roses at all, and there 
is no doubt at all that they greatly improve the 
bed in spring. All that is needed is a good 
mulching of manure every autumn, and instead 
of digging this into the bed in the spring, a little 
soil must be evenly sprinkled over it to give it a 
neat appearance. 

“FR. G.” has also a border in his kitchen garden 
10 feet wide, and if it were mine I should fill it 
with a good collection of Cactus Dahlias, which, 
in July, August, and September, if brought on 
early, ought to be at their best. About a yard 
apart is the best distance to plant them, and 
the ground requires well manuring before they 
are putin. Pot roots are better than cuttings, 
in my opinion, and they can be bought from any 
good nurseryman in the early spring. After the 
first year the old roots could be left in the 
geound, in the southern counties, but in the 
midland ones I recommend their being taken up 
in early November and housed where frost 
cannot reach them. About March they can be 
put in a greenhouse, and it is important they 
should not be drawn up by being too far from the 
light. In May they can be planted out, but 
there are no plants so easily cut down by frost. 
‘“‘F, G.” lives in the south, so he can leave his 
out all the year; but with very little trouble 
anyone can grow Dahlias, and they are certainly 
flowers to begrown. Even when cut down they 
soon spring up from the root again in spring, 
unless a cutting has been planted, and as it has 
no tuber to spring from a touch of frost means 
death to it. This is the reason I do not like 
Dahlia cuttings. They cannot be put out suffi- 
ciently early to secure an early display of flower 
during the summer. Mrs JOCELYN. 


Whitlavia grandi“ora alba poison- 
ous.—We planted this season in our garden 
for the first time a bed of Whitlavia grandiflora 
albi. We found that the foliage stung some- 
what like a Nettle, leaving a prickly sensation 
on the skin. One of my maids was in the habit 
of picking off the withered flowers. She did 
this one day when she had ascratch on her arm, 
with the result that she was poisoned by the 
plant. The arm, as far up as the plant had 
touched her, became affected as if by eczema, 
and in parts where she had touched her face 
with her hands the poison produced a kind of 
erysipelas. Her face swelled badly, and a 
doctor had to be consulted. I thought it might 
be of interest to you to know about this, and 
perhaps you may think it desirable to warn 
others, through the medium of your interesting 
paper, of the danger arising from the poison of 
this plant.—E. 8. D. 


Giadiolus Dr. H. P. Walcot —This is a 
superb variety, a large number of the brilliant 
flowers opening upon the spike at once. A cut 
spike now before me has twelve, and each blos- 
som is over 6 inches across. The three outer 
segments are vermilion, streaked with white, 
the inner ones overlapping, the upper similar to 
the sepals; the two lower each have a large 
white blotch in the centre, the throat being 
spotted with a deep crimson-lake on a silvery- 
white ground.—R. 

Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium vo., price 158. 
The English Flower Garden: Man, Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
Illustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 


Culture and Arrangement. London: John Murray and of all 
Booksellers, 
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FERNS BY THE WATERSIDE. 


Tue natural grace of Ferns is such that they are | 
rarely, if ever, out of place in the garden, but it 
is by the waterside that the beauty of their 
arching fronds can best be appreciated. Ferns 
gain an added charm by the proximity of water, 
from the Bracken that clothes the gently-sloping 
banks of lakes in noble parks, where, beneath 
the shade of Oaks, mirrored on the placid sur- 
face, the fallow deer stand amidst the breast- 
high fronds, to the Hart’s-tongue that hangs 
from the low verge above a tinkling rill. By 
the moorland stream the tall Osmunda towers 
in giant clumps and the Blechnum stars the 
creviced rock, while in the tree-embowered nook 
at the foot of the still pool the gracile Lady 
Fern curvesaloft its delicately fretted frondage in 
the glints of sunlight that filter through theleaves, 
and the Male Fern almost hides the first of the 
stepping-stones that mark the angler’s crossing. 
Seeing the charming effects produced by Nature’s 
waterside planting, we do well to follow her ex- 
ample by fringing streamlets and ponds here 
and there with hardy Ferns, of which there are 


| manure in about equal proportions. 
_then get the benefit of the manure to a far 
| greater extent than when it is applied unmixed. 





some not indigenous to this country that may 
be utilised with advantage, and which form a 
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The crops 


It gets washed down to the roots more quickly 
and more thoroughly than when it lies com- 
pletely exposed on the surface, in which case it 
often becomes baked and hard, and is to a great 
extent wasted. Lot anyone try the experiment 
by dressing in both ways two small plots of 
Oaions growing side by side, and the truth of my 
assertion will soon become apparent. 





HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


IVY-LEAVED ‘‘GERANIUMS” IN 
BASKETS. 


Amonc the many subjects suited for baskets few 
can surpass the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. They 
grow very freely, are of varied colours, and 
invariably droop over in a most graceful manner. 
Then, again, their period of flowering is so 
extended, lasting for fully nine morths out of 
the year. With a little Sphagnum Moss placed 
in the basket first, then a few pieces of strong 
and fibrous turf, it is easy to fill in with a 
further compost of leaf-soil, thoroughly decayed 
manure, and turf, in equal proportions. There 











The bolder hardy Ferns by waterside. 


pleasing contrast to our native varieties. The 
Canadian Maiden-hair (Adiantum pedatum) 
grows to a height of 2 feet in Devonshire and is 
quite hardy, while Onoclea sensibilis and 
Struthiopteris germanica also flourish and in- 
crease, and Davallia Mariesi is also hardy, while 
ina sheltered nook Woodwardia radicans has 
remained uninjured for some winters in the 
open. Neither of the latter two varieties is, 
however, to be recommended for planting by 
the waterside, a rockery or wall being the best 
situation for the former, while the latter’s hardi- 
ness is too doubtful to admit of its being 
counted on to survive a cold winter. 
S. W. F. 





White Delphinium.—This variety is as 
vigorous in growth as many of those which bear 
different coloured flowers, and for contrast with 
them it is a valuable addition, for of this noble 
class of plants we cannot have too many, 
especially if subsequent summers are to be as 
hot and dry as the one we have passed through 
—the Dzelphinium being a deep-rooted plant. 


Applying artificial manures ([gic- 
runt)—It is a capital plan, before spreading 
artificial manure over growing crops such as 
Qaions, to mix with it a portion of fine soil. 
Potting-shed refuse passed through a coarse 
siava answers a3 well as any, using the soil and 


is no necessity for sand or other drainage with 
these baskets. It is well to plant liberally, so 
ag to get an immediate effect, and we would 
place three in a basket 9 inches to 12 inches in 
diameter. A far better effect is gained when all 
of one variety are in the same basket. Six of 
the best double-flowered varieties may be found 
in Ryecroft Surprise, salmon-pink ; Corden’s 
Glory, bright scarlet ; Distinction, rosy-pink ; 
Souvenir de Charles Turner, deep pink and 
/maroon; Mme. Thibaut, pink ; and Candeur, 
|a pure white. La France, Mrs. H. Cannell, 
| Dolly Varden, and Masterpiece are good single- 
flowered varieties. Asa plant for trellis-work 
very few can surpass these. They may, in fact, 
be grown in almost any form—as dwarfs, 
trailers, climbers, or pyramids — and are 
especially useful in the window-box. 





FUCHSIAS IN WINDOW-BOXES. 


Fucustas do not appear to be so popular as they 
were twenty years ago, for the host of new things 
that are constantly claiming the attention of 
gardeners have, more or less, placed one of the 
most graceful of summer-flowering plants in the 
background. Nevertheless, wherever they get 
anything like good culture they well repay the 
attention bestowed on them. I have lately been 





struck with the excellent effects they produce | 


when used in window and balcony-boxes, especi- 
ally in rather elevated positions, where varieties 
of a drooping habit of growth show themselves 
to great advantage. Some of the old single 
varieties like Duchess of Lancaster are very 
effective when seen from below, and they con- 
tinue to branch out and flower the whole season 
through. Plants that have done one season’s 
work in pots are better than quite young spring- 
struck cuttings, for they fill the boxes out 
quickly, and continue in flower as long as the 
boxes are needed. Single Fuchsias, like many 
other flowers, have suffered by the rage for 
big double-flowered varieties ; but for graceful 
beauty and freedom of flowering the single varie- 
ties can still hold their own, and will probably 
before long come again to the front. I may add 
that the Fuchsia has a great advantage over 
many plants, for it can be kept during the winter 
in positions where many other summer-flowering 
plants would not stand any chance, and if placed 
somewhat closely together in boxes and kept 
rather dry a great number may be stored in 
a small space. So long as they are kept free 
from frost they are all the better for being quite 
cool, until they commence to grow in spring, 
when they can be pruned into shape, and potted 
off singly ready for another season’s display. 
J. G., Gosport. 


HOUSING TENDER PLANTS. 


It is quite time that all plants should be housed 
that one is anxious to keep, such things, for 
instance, as Palms in variety, Grevilleas, and 
any specimen plants more than ordinarily tender, 
as Heliotropes. Where this work is in progress 
it will be advisable to lift any inmates of the 
flower garden required for potting up. A batch 
of the Paris Daisies will come in very serviceable 
and furnish a good supply of flowers when the 
frost has made an end of nearly everything out- 
of-doors. If lifted carefully, well soaked, and 
placed in a late Peach-house under partial shade, 
they will feel little of the removal. Flowers 
that are quite open may perhaps go, but par- 
tially-expanded blooms and those yet to come 
will all develop satisfactorily. A batch of Mar- 
guerite Carnations comes in very serviceable, 
especially for button-hole work, a white strain 
being particularly noticeable both for size and 
substance. Where Cannas have not been retained 
in pots, sufficient can be lifted to help with 
groups, as occasional house plants, aud the like. 
Especially are they useful if one has to group 
occasionally on rather a large scale and more 
tender foliaged plants are not available in quan- 
tity. Such sorts as Bariletti, Geoffrey Saint 
Hilaire, Paul Bert, and President Faure show to 
great advantage in connection with early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums like Desgrange and G. 
Wermig and a collection of Starworts in pots ; 
in the latter plants the shade of colour as 
represented by Robert Parker is very telling. 
The value of Starworts for pot work is as yet 
but imperfectly known ; they come in at a most 
acceptable time just before the Chrysanthemun s 
and stand very well, at least the majority of 
them, as house plants. The great thing is to 
keep them in robust health right away through 
the summer, and this can only be effected by 
plunging the pots to the rim in ashes or some 
such material and feeding liberally and regu- 
larly. This remark holds good in the case of 
all hardy plants that are likely to remain long 
in pots. <Any isolated beds in the flower garden 
that have gone to the bad may as well be cleared 
and replanted. There are so many things that 
can be utilised for the purpose that it is a pity 
to have a lot of empty beds for seven months in 
the year. A selection of the best of the Poly- 
anthus seedlings having been made last spring, 
some beds can be filled with these, that is whee 
it is a question of being particular about colow s 
for individual places. If cuttings of Pinks were 
inserted at the time advised they will now he 
strong plants and may be put out at any time. 
Beds partially filled with taller hardy things 
will be a suitable site. Of some flowers, notably 
Chrysanthemums, it has been remarked, ‘‘ O1w 
does not want them all the year round,” aid 
Wallflowers flowering away all through the 
summer seem perhaps a little out of place In 
their case, however, the perfume is vo delightfui 
as to render them always acceptable. ae 
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GARDEN PESTS. 


Caterpillar on Apple-tree (S. D. Litte). 


THE PEA-MOTH (GRAPHOLITHA 
PISANA). 


of much the same colour as the upper wings, 
but the body has a darker band on each joint. 
The full-grown grubs are rather more than 










































































~The insect you enclose is the caterpillar of a THE Pea crop is one which is most useful in + inch in length ; they are yellowish-green in 
moth belonging to the family Geometridae, | gardens, and there are few persons who do not colour, with black heads, with a brown band on 
probably that of the Swallow-tail-moth (Curap- | eDjoy a dish of good Peas. Unfortunately, it is the first joint, and several dark dots bearing 
teryx sambu aria), a by no means uncommon] 4 crop which 18 by no means always easy to | hairs on the others. The three pairs of legs in 
insect. The .< vterpillars of this family are bring to perfection as it should be. When front are black. Besides these legs on the first, 
known by the position of their legs, which] quite young the plants suffer much at times second, and third joints of the body, there is a 


from the Pea-weevils, which gnaw the leaves. 


al » placed at the end of their bodies, sO that b k u M 
; Birds and mice do their * level best” to thwart 


pair on the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
vhen they wish to move they stretch out their 


last joints. The chrysalides are brown, and 


bodies forwards as far as possible, lay hold of | the efforts of the gardener. Mildew also is very | each is surrounded by a silken cocoon. By the 
the substance they are on with their legs just |JJurious, and if a spell of hot, dry weather courtesy of Her Majesty’s Stationery Depart- 


occurs when the pods should bs filling out, 
unless care be taken to provide the plants with 
sufficient moisture the Peas are scarcely 
worth eating. To add to the gardener’s 
troubles, the caterpillars of this moth attack 
the Peas and render them unfit for use. 
The moth generally makes its appearance in 
June, and lays its eggs in twos or threes on the 
quite young pods. The young caterpillars as 
soon as they are hatched gnaw their way through 
the pods and then into the Peas, on which they 
feed until they are full grown. They then make 
their way out of the pods, and failing to the 
ground bury themselves a little way below the 
surface, enclose themselves in a cocoon formed 
of silk, which they spin round themselves, and 
remain in this condition until the following 
spring, when they become chrysalides. From 
these the moths emerge in June. From the 
manner of life of this insect it is clear that the 
caterpillar, when in the pods, cannot be reached 
by any insecticide, and though they might 
easily be killed by one during the time 
that elapsed between their leaving the egg 
and entering the pod, it would be almost 


behind their head, and then, bunching up their 
bodies, they draw forward the legs behind. 
From this action they derive their popular name 
of *‘looper” caterpillars, and their scientific 
family name just given, meaning “earth 
measures,’ on account of their appearing to 
measure the ground as they walk along. When 
at rest, clinging on to a stem, as they often do 
only by the legs behind, they are often mistaken 


1 


for dead twigs.—G. S$. S. 


Pear-tree (IV.).—The best thing you can do 
is to scrape the bark of your Pear-tree, wetting 
it first with a lather of soft-soap, so that all that 
is scraped off may be removed. Then scrub 
with a stiftish brush, using the following mix- 
5 lb. of soft-soap, + lb. of flowers of 
sulphur, to 1 gallon of water ; or a thick white- 
wash, to every gallon of which has been added 
+ pint of paraflin-oil, well mixed with } lb. of 
soft-soap. Keep this mixture well stirred. 
This operation may be performed any time 
before the end of February. In America they 
use a solution of whale-oil-soap as a winter wash, 
—G. 5.5, 

Strawberry-plants attacked (S.J. W.). 

Your Strawberry-plants have been attacked 
by the grubs of the cockchafer or the Rose- 
chafer, but the specimen you sent was so de- 
composed when it reached me that I cannot say 
to which beetle it belongs. The best thing to 
do is to turn up the grubs with a small fork or 
spud. Gas-lime would be of little use unless dug in, 
and then it must not be put too near the plants. 
Heavy waterings with liquid-manure help the 


1 


plants and are distasteful to the grubs.—G. §. S. 

Insects near fireplace (J. 7’. Jones ).— 
The insects you sent are specimens of one of the 
‘* Bristle-tails Silver-fish,” or ‘* Fish-moths ” 
(Lepisma species), They feed on crumbs and 
other particles of food which may be dropped 

ut Blow the insect-powder into all the 


ment I am able to give a figure of this insect. 


G. S. 8. 





Caterpillar on plant (G. K.).—The insect you 
enclosed is the caterpillar of the Swallow-tailed-moth 
(Ourapteryx sambucaria), a by no means uncommon moth, 
although not often found in great abundance. The cater. 
pillars are no doubt injurious to plants ; but, as they are 
seldom found in large numbers, they do not do much 
harm.—G. S. 8. 


Iasect queries (Entomologist).—I am sorry I cannot 
at once answer your questions; but I am away from home, 
and will reply as soon as I return.——G. §. S. 





NEGLECTED PLANTS. 
BEGONIA METALLICA. 


Onu of the very best of Begonias for winter 
or summer flowering is the one under notice, 
and in addition to its blossoms the bronzy 
leaves make it a desirable plant for grouping 
along with others in the intermediate-house 
during winter and in a cool greenhouse during 
summer. The flowers, which are of a bright 
rosy colour, are set upon stalks sufficiently long 
to show them well above the foliage. Young, 
healthy plants of this Begonia growing in 44-inch 
or 6-inch pots will be found to last a long time 
in flower when used in rooms or in windows, and 
small, neatly-grown plants of it are suitable for 
dinner-table decoration, the bronzy foliage 
looking well upon the white table-cloth. The 
flowers, too, when cut are very useful. In order 
to keep up a supply of flowering plants all the 
year round resource must be had to cuttings. 
A few put in early in February will yield plants 
that will produce a plentiful supply of flowers 
during summer and autumn if grown in a cool- 
house or pit; and few plants will be found to 
grow and flower more freely in a shady conser- 
vatory, heavily draped with climbers, than this 
Begonia. Another supply of young plants 
should be raised from cuttings put in about the 
middle of July, and kept growing in a pit or 
house as close to the glass as possible. Pick off 
the flower-stems as they appear, which will 
induce the plants to grow more vigorous and 
healthy. In the end of October or beginning of 
November place in the coolest end of a plant, 
stove, or intermediate-house, and if in good, 
healthy condition they will be in full flower by 
Christmas, and will keep up asupply of blossoms 
for six or eight months. This Begonia metallica 
will be found to be suitable for planting out 
against the back wall of a warm-house or to 
train up pillars or rafters. In order to obtain 
strong, healthy plants which will yield a supply 
of flowers ina short space of time, select cuttings 
from old plants which have been previously cut 
down. Cuttings made of shoots growing from 

the base of old plants will be found to root 
freely. Let them be 4 inches long, strike them 
in light soil consisting of equal portions of good 
turfy loam and fibrous peat, sifted through a 
fine sieve, mixed with plenty of sharp silver- 

sand. Fill some 44-inch pots (well drained) 
with this compost, pressing it firmly into the 

pots, put a little clean silver-sand on the surface 
of the soil, and water through a fine-rosed water- 

ing-pot to settle the soil. The cuttings may 

then be inserted round the sides of the pots. 

Place the latter in a propagating-pit or house, and 

when rooted pot them off singly into 3-inch pots, 

using a similar compost to that employed for 

the cuttings, with a portion of leaf-mould added, 

but with less sand. After potting place the 

plants in the same temperature as before, until 

they get well established, when they may be 

transferred to a cooler house and be shifted into 

larger pots. They will soon grow into useful 

flowering plants. When the pots become full 

of roots they will be greatly benefitted by being 

fed either with liquid cow or sheep-manure, or 

with some other fertiliser. H. B. 


ture : 








The Pea-moth (Grapholitha pisana), 


‘ks, etc., likely to shelter them, and you 


will probably soon be rid of them.—G. §. 8. 

Carnations diseased (C. X.).—The 
stems of your Carnations have evidently been 
attacked by some insect, but after careful 
examination I could not find any. The culprit 
is probably the grub ofa fly. It is difficult to 
suggest any remedy, as, when once the grub is 
inside the stem, it cannot be hindered without 
destroying the shoot. As a preventive against 
a future attack you should cut off and burn the 
infested shoots, ete , as soon as you notice any- 
thing amiss.—G. S. S, 

Caterpillars in kitchen garden 
( Achilles ),—As regards the caterpillars on your 
Cabbages, if they are those of the common white 
butterflies, dressing the ground with gas-lime is 
of no use at all, as they do not become chrysa- 
lides in the soil. You should syringe the plants 
with the extract from 10 oz. of Quassia-chips, 
Y oz. of soft-soap, mixed with 10 gallons of 
water, or weak brine or soap-suds. In America 
Paris-green is largely used for dusting among 
the leaves, but it is such a poisonous substance 
that I should hesitate to use it, A dressing of 
gas-lime, 2 tons peracre, laid on the ground for 
a month at least before being dug in, isa safe 
dressing, and would be useful. If possible, it 
could be laid under the plants, so that when any 
caterpillars leave the plants in order to become 
chrysalides they fall on to this gas-lime, but 
how this might suit the Cabbages I am un- 
aware. Probably if the crop had practically 
ceased growing it would do no harm. Other 
caterpillars besides those of butterflies attack 
Cabbages. These become chrysalides in the soil, 
and should always be destroyed when found.— 
G.S.5 

Diseased Cactus (Mary Cheatte).—I cannot find 
any trace of insects on your Cactus. I expect the 
eee dap yee your vinery ig not suitable for Cacti, which 

eet Bon ms ~\Y positions. The disease is of a fungoid 
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impossible to make quite certain when that time 
arrived. The eggs of all insects are very im- 
pervious to the action of insecticides, so that it 
is of little use trying to destroy them. If the 
moths could be detected flying about the flowers 
of the Peas of an evening they might be caught 
in a butterfly-net. As soon as the crop is off, a 
row of Peas infested by this insect should be 
pulled up and burnt, so that any stray pods 
which have not been gathered may be destroyed. 
These pods, more likely than not, contain some 
of the caterpillars, for, when gathering Peas 
for the table, pods are probably passed over 
which have not grown quite so well as the 
others. The ground should then have a 
good dressing of lime, and, when dug, the 
top soil should be turned well down, so as 
to bury the cocoons, which are near the 
surface, deeply, and so render it impossible, or 
at any rate more difficult, for the moth to reach 
the surface when it emerges from the chrysalis, 
This insect belongs to a family of small moths, 
many of whose caterpillars are very destructive 
in gardens. Mention has been made of several 
of them in this series of papers—the Oak-leaf 
roller-moth, the codlin-moth, and others. They 
are often known by the name of bell-moths, as 
their front wings are very square at the tips and 
rounded at the shoulders, and when folded over 
the back of the moth, as they are when at rest, 
the insect has somewhat a bell - shaped 
appearance. The scientific name of the 
family is Tortricide. The Pea-moth measures 
rather more than 4 inch across the wings 
when they are opened to their fullest 
extent. This upper pair are of a dusky, 
brownish-grey colour. Oa the front edge are 
several short, white lines, sloping from the 
edge towards the end margin of the wing ; 
below these and near the end margin is an oval 
silvery wing, enclosing several short, dark lines, 
The lower wings and the bod¥ of the insect aro 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE ALOCASIAS. 


THE species illustrated was introduced from 
Borneo about 1860, being one of the many 
excellent things sent home from time to time by 
the travellers employed by Messrs. Hugh Low 
and Co., of Clapton. It was in the nurseries of 
this old-established firm that I first saw it under 
cultivation early in 1861, prior to its being sent 
out. It was with no small amount of astonish- 
ment that this handsome fine-foliaged plant was 
viewed, being so entirely distinct from anythin 

else belonging to the same genus or any allie 

one, as the Caladium. From that time to the 
present it has not been surpassed in the richness 
or beauty of its foliage by any other species. 
True, we have A. Lowi, A. Sanderiana, A. 
Thibautiana, and other kinds, all distinct, but 
none of them equalto A. metallica, or A. cuprea, 
as it is sometimes called. It has been used for 
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five of the former when well established in a 
6-inch pot will be most effective, or if smaller 
examples be needed then grow them singly in 
smaller pots, When pulling an old plant to 
pieces it is easy to obtain a good supply of these 
useful bulbils for this purpose. In the cultiva- 
tion of large or medium-sized plants it should be 
made an important item of culture to shake out 
the plants once in two or three years, completely 
denuding them of the soil, which by that time 
will have become sour or be otherwise exhausted. 
The old bulbs will also bear shortening below 
where any fresh roots are likely to be emitted. 
All decaying roots or other matter should be 
removed, and if needful a washing should be 
given in tepid water, after which silver-sand 
should be shaken over the bulbs. 





ACHIMENES. 


Most gesneraceous plants are remarkable for the 
great beauty of their blossoms, and some of 











hybridising, one of the best kinds raised being 
A. Sedeni, which was the result of crossing it 
with A. Lowi, another result of the same cross 
being seen in A. hybrida. A. Chelsoni owes its 
origin to the crossing of A. metallica with A. 
longiloba. 

The durability of the foliage of A. metallica 
is very great, for no other species will retain 
its leaves so long or in so perfect a condition 
under good cultivation. It is not predisposed 
to damp off at the points of the leaves as is A, 
Lowi, the white or silvery margin of the latter 
being more liable to this failing, nor is it a plant 
that is at all liable to attacks of insect pests. It 
has the essential properties of a useful decorative 
fine-foliaged plant, whilst it is quite small, and 
if grown as such nowadays and associated with 
the new race of Caladiums quite a pleasing con- 
trast would be afforded. For this purpose the 
small bulbils should be chosen in preference to 
the larger and more fully matured ones. These 
latter will yield much the finer foliage, but the 
habit will not be nearly so good. From three to 
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In commencing the culture of Achimenes the 
better way is to purchase some of the small scaly 
tubercles during the winter months when der- 
mant, as they can then be easily sent to any 
distance by post, and so quickly reach their des- 
tination. They may be laid in pots or pans and 
just covered with soil, when on the return cf 
spring, if kept slightly moist and in a warm 
greenhouse or intermediate temperature, they 
will quickly start into growth. When the 
young shoots are about an inch long is a very 
suitable time to remove them to the pots, pans, 
or baskets, in which they ara to flower, as if it 
is done at first the soil is apt to get sour before 
the roots take possession of it. A light, open 
soil in which well-decayed leaf-mould plays a 
conspicuous part is very essential to the Achi- 
menes, and it should also be borne in mind that 
the young foliage is very sensitive, especially 
when grown in heat, and is particularly liable 
to the attack of insects and also to be injured by 
an excess of sunshine. Fumigation requires to 





Alocasia metallica. 


them, such ag Gloxinias, Streptocarpuses, and 
Gesneras, are in many places grown in consider- 
able numbers. The same may to a certain, but 
more limited, extent be said of the different 
Achimenes, for while in some gardens they form 
one of the showiest summer features to be found 
therein, in many they are conspicuous only by 
their absence. Perhaps this is in some instances 
owing to the fact that Achimenes are con- 
sidered to require a large amount of heat for 
their successful culture, which is by no means 
the case, and also that they are not of much 
value for cutting, which is by many regarded as 
the one thing necessary, for the majority of 
purchasers nowadays, when any plant is 
brought under their notice, inquire at once, ‘‘ Is 
it a good thing to cut from?’ Though in the 
case of Achimenes this can scarcely be answered 
in the affirmative, yet they are very beautiful 
when grown as large specimens, as small, bushy 
plants in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
or more particularly in suspended baskets, as in 
this way they are highly satisfactory. 














be very carefully done, and I have known many 
plants suffer in this way, but the introduction 
of the XL All fumigator has done away with 
all this risk, and when the plants are in 
full flower the insects may be destroyed 
without injuring even the delicate blooms. 
Of course, where Achimenes are required 
to bloom as early as possible they must 
be started in a stove temperature and hardened 
off afterwards, but for summer blooming in the 
greenhouse they may be grown comparatively 
cool all the time. The drainage should be 
thorough and the watering carefully done, 
especially in the earlier stages, but as the pots 
get full of roots weak liquid-manure will be of 
service. The fact that many of the beautiful 
Gesnerads may be grown with little or no heat 
is very apt to be overlooked, but such is the 
case, and I once saw a fine batch of Gloxinias 
that had been wintered in company with 
Tuberous Begonias in a greenhouse, and when 
started into growth they were potted and 
placed in an ordinary cold frame, and in pots 
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5 inches in diameter they flowered beautifully. 
Of course care was taken to shut them up early 
and to maintain as far as possible a humid, 
growing atmosphere. At the end of July many 
of the plants were full of flower and very valu- 
able for the greenhouse. Seeds of these different 
gesneraceous plants are, as a rule, easy to 
obtain, and in nearly every case the plants so 
obtained will flower in a short time. Whether 
it be Gloxinias, Achimenes, Tydzeas, Gesneras, 
or Streptocarpus, the seeds should if possible 
be sown in February in a stove temperature, 
and the young plants encouraged to grow away 
quickly. The seed is so minute that a little 
extra care in sowing it is necessary ; hence the 
soil should be passed through a sieve with a 
quarter of an inch mesh, and the rough portion 
may be placed over the crocks in the bottom of 
the pot or pan for drainage. The soil having 
been levelled and pressed moderately firm, the 


seed should be sown thinly but regularly there- | 


on, and the whole covered with a pane of glass 
till germination takes place. Care must be 
taken that the sun does not shine on the glass, 
otherwise the tender seedlings will be roasted. 


lek 
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MELONS. 


Or late years more Melons have been grown 
than formerly. 
Hinxman, of  Fisherton Mells, 
near Salisbury, who has grown the 
variety illustrated, Sutton’s Royal 
Favourite, says it is a very fine 
Melon, a free setter, easily grown, 
and may reach a large size, the two 
fruits weighing over 10 lb, and this 
being the average size of ten fruits 
grown in a small house. To many 
of our readers the above information 
may be valuable, as amateurs often 
fail with Melons ; but although there 
are disadvantages in the way of heat, 
as a dry heat at the finish is needed, 
and careful attention to moisture, 
there is no great difficulty in secur- 
ing a good crop of Melons. Many 
amateurs lose time at the start by 
allowing plants to go too long before 
stopping. I would advise early stop- 
ping, getting the first fruits that 
show, as by so doing much time is 
saved. With ample heat there is no 
difficulty in getting three crops of 
Melons in a year in one house—of 
course, with three sets of plants— 
but to do this there must be an early 
start, sowing the first seeds at the 
end of December, and clearing the 
crop early in May. I am aware 
amateurs may not want to grow so 
many, but I only mention the matter 
to show that the plants, if given proper 
treatment, need not be so long maturing a crop. 

The raiser of Royal Favourite has also raised | 
several other excellent varieties, and a few words 
will describe the variety in question. It is a 


large round fruit, beautifully netted, with golden | 


skin and white flesh, the latter very thick, 
having but a small seed space; it is of rich 
flavour, and, what is so necessary to the grower, 
ib isan early Melon. 
as though the thin-skinned early fruits do not 
keep long, they are noted for their quality, and 
I see but little advantage in keeping fruits when 
ripe. A Melon should be used at the right 
moment, as it so soon loses flavour. The 
question may arise as to whether it is neces- 
sary to have special Melon-houses or pits for 
these fruits, and I may say that I have grown 
excellent fruits in frames, merely lifting a 
wooden frame on toa bed of manure, I have 
also grown them without manure of any kind, 
only glass protection, but with the latter there 
must be less moisture at certain stages. Many 
years ago, when fewer Melons were grown, the 
last two modes of culture were the usual ones. 
Hot flues were the heating agency in some cases, 
but even these failed to give fruits of best quality, 
as the dry flues caused the plants to become 
infested with red-spider, and then the fruit 
failed to finish. 

In a note on Melons it would be out of place 
to name the many fruits now catalogued, and 


Our correspondent, Mr. J.| indeed it can be best given in a liquid state, or 





Melon Royal Favourite. ; t 
Ilinxman, The Gardens, Fisherton Mells, Salisbury. 
































get mixed—that is, lose their true character— 
| So that it is well to get new kinds, and not plant 

the same year after year if the colour or shape 
|isnottrue. Insects often fertilise these fruits, 
/and if more than one kind is grown in a house 
it is difficult to keep them true. I have known 
two, if not more, distinct varieties come in one 
house in half-a-dozen plants, which points out 
the necessity of careful seed-sowing and exclud- 
ing bees. It has been said the new Melons are 
| not equal to those of the old Beechwood type, 
but I am not sure this is true, as, now that there 
}are more valieties, I think many people are 
more fastidious as to quality. Still, it is neces- 
sary to pay every attention to quality in raising 
new Melons, and most raisers who study Melons 
make this their first aim, and I am against hap- 
hazard raising of any kind as by so doing we 
shall lose quality for the sake of more variety. 


Doubtless the introduction of new kinds of 
late years has made Melon culture easier, and 
this is the amateur’s gain, as, by growing those 
which mature easily, better fruit is obtained. 
In this note I am unable to go into the many 
causes of failure, but I can advise about soil for 
next season. Too rich soil adds to difficulties, 
| and if some strong—that is, clayey—soil can be 
procured now and laid up in a heap for next 
| year’s plants, the amateur will have one of the 
principal wants of the plant ready. Many err 
|In giving too rich or too light soil, others give 
too much food. Very little food is needed ; 


There are many out-of-the-way corners that 
might be turned to advantage if planted with 
these. Where it is impossible to make borders 
for fruit-trees owing to the space for root-room 
being so limited, a few Blackberries could be 
grown, and at this season of the year they 
would be found most useful, The large Ameri- 
can varieties have very pretty cut leaves, and as 
these remain green till so late in the season 
they are very useful for decorative purposes. 
The young grewths, in whatever position they 
are grown, should be trained either to stakes or 
to the wall, for when allowed to hang about 
they get broken by the wind. Those grown in 
an open position usually fruit the most freely, 
the wood getting better ripened ; for this reason, 
when the fruit is gathered the old canes should 
be cut away to make room for the young ones, 





NOTES ON OUTDOOR FIGS. 


Ir cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds 
of those who have a number of these trees under 
their control growing in the open that it is 
advisable to remove the young figlets from the 
lower portion of the young shoots, as it is very 
seldom indeed that these ripen, and when 
allowed to remain they hinder smaller ones that 
would have formed in the place from which they 
were removed. We too often see the greater 
portion of the shoots on outdoor Figs bare, only 
one or two fruits at their tips coming to perfec- 
tion ; whereas, had the first that made their 
appearance been removed in time others would 
have taken their place and would have survived 
the winter, unless of extraordinary severity, 
and thus a full crop would have been secured. 
In many places in the south Figs do well, 
and but little care is exercised in their 
cultivation. Large bushes are to be seen grow- 
ing in the open, which in favourable seasons 
give a fair amount of fruit, but had these 
received anything like proper care the crops 
might be fourfold. Figs in the open are not one 
of the easiest fruits to grow to perfection, but 
when well done few pay better ; therefore every 
care should be taken to find out which is the 
most suitable time for removing the figlets that 
form first. It is seldom that a second lot is 
produced at the places from which the others 
were taken if they are not removed before 
the first week in September, and more fre- 
quently August 25 is quite late enough. In 
houses, under more favourable conditions, 
this crop would ripen, but out-of-doors the 
fruit, not being forward enough to come 
to maturity, would be destroyed by the frost ; 
therefore every effort should be made to get 
others to take their place, which, not being so 
forward, would be able to withstand the cold and 
would commence to swell again with the warm 
weather in spring. Many birds are partial to 
ripe Figs; this being so, the fruit must be 
protected with small- meshed nets, otherwise 
the crop will soon be cleared off. Where the 
fruit has to be sent to a distance it ought to 
be gathered before being fully ripe, otherwise 
it will not travel. Shallow boxes that only 
take one layer are preferable for this purpose, 
and where they have to go a considerable 





From a photograph sent by Mr. J. 


as a top-dressing when the plants have set their 
fruits. It is often advised to give these plants 
the top portion of Grass land—that is, decayed 
turf; but it often happens this part is infested 
with wireworm, which is fatal to the plant. I 


This is a great advantage, | 
o ‘oo jin | 


find the sscond spit, after the Grass is removed, 


planting gives a short-jointed, healthy growth. 





Pear Catillac.—This, the best of all 
stewing Pears, should bs grown wherever fruits 
for this purpose are appreciated, as it is not 
only a good cropper, but the tree is very hardy 
jand possesses a fine constitution. When 
| grafted, as I have it, on the Swan’s Egg, and 
|grown as a standard, it bears heavily nearly 
every year. This is, undoubtedly, the best 
| method of growing it for securing heavy crops, 
and the fruits in addition become highly 
coloured through being exposed to the full 
influence of sunshine. At one time I had a 
diagonal-trained tree of this variety on an east 
wall. This was satisfactory as far as crop and 
size were concerned, but the fruits lacked the 
flavour of those gathered from the standard 
when stewed, and were not at all to be com- 
pared with them for appearance. Stored ina 
cool place this Pear will keep in sound condition 
until March.—A. W. 


Blackberries.—It is rather strange that 
these are not mora grown considering the quan- 





even with the greatest care the varieties so soon | tity that may bs gathered from a small Space. 











the best for the plants; this made firm at 


distance should be made sufficiently stout to 
resist the knocking about they get on the 
railway. Where a quantity has to be sent at 
one time it would be best to divide the boxes 
into four, each compartment taking a dozen. 
In this way when they get placed on the 
ends but little harm would result, wherear 
if there were no partitions the weight of the 
top fruit would crush those beneath, H, 


Cherry Kentish Red.—This Cherry 
should be largely planted in private gardens for 
cooking, as it not only ripens early, but is an 
immense cropper. Grown in bush form the trees 
when established are very prolific, and, being so 
hardy, they give but little trouble beyond 
pinching the young shoots in summer and thin- 
ning the wood out where it is too thick in 
winter. It is also good grown on a north wall, 
and then keeps up the supply until the fruit on 
the bush Morellos is ready for gathering. The 
fruits are medium-sized, but may be had much 
finer if the border is well mulched with partially- 
decayed manure; in fact, it is a variety of 
Cherry that will stand a great deal of feeding from 
the surface, resembling the Morello in this 
respect. The flavour is acid. It is first-rate 
for tart-making and bottling. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FURCR@AS (FOURCROY A). 


THE twenty species of Furcrcea known to 
botanists are practically unknown in English 
horticulture. They cannot be grown out-of- 
doors except in such favoured places as Corn- 
wall; they are large, and therefore require 
plenty of house room, and they are similar to 
Agaves in habit and general appearance as well 
as in their rarely producing flowers, and in dying 
when they do so. That Furcrceas are stately and 
handsome garden plants is known to everyone 
who has seen Mr. Dorrien-Smith’s garden at 
Tresco, or Mr. Hanbury’s at Mentone, or, 


indeed, any of the many gardens in Italy and | 


Southern France where such plants as Agaves 
and Furcrceas form a conspicuous feature. Even 
in conservatories they are not by any means out 
of place. There are some large specimens of 
them at Kew, where they are grown along with 
the Agaves and in the large temperate-house. 
The introduction of F. 

Bedinghausi was accom- 





| should have a large space devoted to it either in 
|the rock garden or in the border. In some 
| localities it is apt to travel about too freely, 
| particularly where the soils are light and warm ; 
but in the more heavy soils it sometimes gives 
trouble to establish it. The flowers are brilliant 
scarlet or vermilion in shade, very distinct, and 
most effective in a large mass. In height it is 
about 1 foot, sometimes rather more when in the 


it called splendens, with flowers of a brighter 
hue, though it is difficult to conceive anything 
more brilliant than the type. It should be 
generally known that this is a good plant for a 
rather dry soil or position. 





POMPON DAHLIAS. 


are so very useful for decorative purposes and 





varieties may be welcomed by those interested. 





plished by the collector 
Roezl in 1860, after whom 
it was originally named, 
and is still grown in some 
places as Roezli regia. It 
first flowered in the garden 
of M. Bedinghaus at 
Mons, and its relationship 
with Furcrcea was then 
perceived by Koch, who 
named it in compliment to 
the cultivator. It has 
other names besides these 
—viz., Yucca Parmentieri 
and Y. Toneliana. 

F, GIGANTEA is now cul- 
tivated largely for the 
sake of its fibre in India, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and 
other places. It has a 
stout trunk, 2 feet to 
4 feet long, leaves from 
4 feet to 7 feet long, bright 
green, channelled, some- 
times with spines on the 
margins, sometimes with- 
out. Its pole-like flower- 
scape attains a length of 
30 feet, with many 
branches, and_ bearing 
hundreds of green and 
white flowers. It has 
blossomed at Kew several 
times. 

F. cusBEnsis is also 
widely cultivated as a 
fibre plant, and a varie- 
gated variety of it known 
as Lindeni isin cultivation 
in England as a decorative 
plant. 

IF, LoNG&VA (see cut) is 
remarkable as having a 
trunk 40 feet to 50 feet 
high and over a foot in 
diameter. Its leaves are 
from 4 feet to 5 feet long, 
dull green, with minute 
marginal teeth. Its flower- 
scape is equally gigantic, being about 40 feet 
long, with drooping branches 12 feet to 15 feet 
long. The plant shown in the illustration 





flowered freely this summer in the garden of | 


Mr. C. F. Cole, at Mendon Pean, about three 
miles from Falmouth. The plant has been 
growing out-of-doors for several years. 

All the Furcrceas have the habit of developing 
a large crop of bulbils in succession to the 
flowers. Sometimes the scape produces bulbils 
only and no flowers. That they reproduce 
themselves freely is shown by the behaviour of 
F. gigantea in Mauritius. It is supposed to 
have been introduced into the island from 
America about 1790, and has evidently found a 
congenial home there, for without any effort on 
the part of man it has covered waste lands and 
abandoned sugar estates to such an extent as to 


lay the foundation of a considerable fibre | 


industry. 





Zauschneria californica. —This has 
been one of the most brilliant of rock plants for 
the past week or two, and for its bright effect 


deeper soil of the border. There is a variety of | 





\the flower, or their charm as miniatures 
'seems to be lost. Neat miniature flowers of 
\the form recognised in the show Dahlia 
/should be the rule. The colours in which these 
| pretty little flowers are now obtainable are very 
| varied, and embrace some of the deepest shades 
as well as the most briliiant colours imaginable. 
Then there are beautifully chaste flowers of 
white, primrose, rose tint, blush, and many 
other soft shades to satisfy the taste of the most 
fastidious. A good point in the plants of Pom- 
/pon Dahlias is their comparatively dwarf and 
compact habit of growth. A good average 
height for these plants is about 3 feet, so that 
it cannot be said that the growth is of too ram- 
pant a character. The most conspicuous varie- 
ties exhibited on the occasion before alluded to 


|were Captain Boyton, dark maroon, shaded 





THE pretty little flowers of the Pompon Dahlias | crimson, with good petal and outline, height 


3 feet ; Bacchus, a neat and compact flower, 


for the free display they make in the garden colour bright crimson-scarlet, height slightly 
that a few notes regarding some of the best | under 3 feet; E. F. Jungker, a useful pale 


‘amber flower, height 3 feet ; G. Brinckman, a 
pure white flower of good 
form, height 3 feet ; Mars, a 








Fourcroya longeva in Mr. Coles’ garden at Falmouth. From a photograph by 
Mr. W. L. Fox, Carmino, Falmouth. 


The recent show at the Royal Aquarium, West- 
minster, in connection with the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, included among the 
many excellent things there three classes in 
which bunches of the Pompon type of the 
Dahlias were specially catered for. The display 
made in these classes was an exceedingly good 
one, the blossoms staged being neat and pretty 
in form, whilst the colours in many instances 
were very bright and rich, and the general 
effect was good. When exhibiting the flowers, 
they are usually set up in bunches of ten, and 
arranged in triangular form, with leaves and 
buds as a finish, In the small classes six 
flowers, this number coming well within the 
limits of the small grower. The neat arrange- 
ment of the blossoms in the spray-like bunches 
very materially assists in creating a good effect, 
old exhibitors on this account often gaining a 
few points. One should very soon acquire the 
necessary art of arranging, as this has been 
simplified by a light, wirework-frame, in which 





the flowers are easily fixed in position. Over- 
jlarge blooms are not wanted with this type of 


very striking flower, colour 
vivid orsnge-scarlet, height 
slightly under 3 feet ; Tommy 
Keith, a very popular sort, 
small, profuse bloomer, neat 
form, and a standard variety, 
colour cardinal-red, tipped 
white, height 3 feet ; Nerissa, 
a lovely flower, with good 
outline and centre, colour a 
pleasing shade of soft rose, 
tinted with silver, height 
about 3 feet ; Arthur West, 
a flower of perfect form and 
very free, colour deep rich 
crimson, heightabout23 feet ; 
Mary Kirk, another flower 
of good form and free-flower- 
ing, nice bushy habit, colour 
soft yellow, height slightly 
under 3 feet ; Lady Blanche, 
a pretty pure white flower, 
height 3 feet ; Fabio, a very 
distinct flower of exquisite 
form, colour yellow, heavily 
edged and shaded scarlet, 
height about 3 feet; Grace, a 
free - flowering sort, colour 
cerise, shaded lilac, height 
about 3 feet ; Darkness, one 
of the best of the dark 
flowers, colour rich crimson- 
maroon, height 3 feet ; Janet, 
a very distinct and lovely 
flower, colour rich salmon, 
height about 3 feet; Hury- 
dice, a very pleasing little 
flower, colour blush, tipped 
purple, height about 3 feet ; 
Isabel, a very striking flower, 
colour bright orange-scarlet, 
height 3 feet; Jessica, a 
unique flower, colour amber- 
yellow, edged with red, 
height about 3 feet; Cecil, 
a distinct and pretty flower, 
colour red, tipped white, 
height slightly under 3 feet ; 
Rosalie, a charming little 
flower, colour pale primrose, tinted bright rose, 
height 3 feet ; and Phcebe, a very free-Howering 
sort, with striking flowers of deep golden- 
orange, height about 4feet. With the foregoing 
eighteen sorts the grower should have little 
difficulty in providing a quantity of flowers for 
home decoration, and for exhibition purposes 
some of the best flowers to select oe aes 





Aster acris.—This is one of the earliest 
of the Michaelmas Daisies, and already it is 
making a delightful display in the hardy flower 
garden. This variety flowers in great profusion 
for a long time, its bushy growth rarely exceed- 
ing 2 feet in height, and literally covered with 
charming litte bright lilac-purple blossoms. 
Those who miss these useful plants during the 
autumn lose one of the prettiest features in the 
autumnal displays.—D. B. C. 

Liatris spicata is one of the most distinct border 
flowers of the present time, its dense, columnar spikes of 


rosy-mauve flowers in a cluster being sure to attract 
attention. 
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PEA AMERICAN WONDER. 


In describing the good qualities of this Pea to the 


readers of GARDENING, it is only fair to add 
that, since it was first introduced, now nearly 
twenty years ago, there has been wonderful 
progress made, and though American Wonder 








Pea American Wonder. 


was one of the first of this type of Pea, 
and has been the parent of many since, 
others have now eclipsed it for size and 
quantity, and I may safely add quality 
also. I will note the uses of this class of Pea to 
amateurs, and the illustration will show that as 
regards this crop there must have been good 
work to supersede so popular a variety as the 
one in question. The value of the American 
Wonder type of Pea was its earliness and 
dwarfness combined, and, I think, having a touch 
of the Marrow in its constitution made it a 
special favourite. The old Marrow forms usually 
ran very tall ; they were not at all early. This 
i3 just the exact opposite; in some soils it 
does not reach 1 foot in height, in others a 
few inches more, and the pods are produced 
freely on the dwarf haulm, close to the soil. 
To the amateur with small space this dwarfness 
is a great gain, and many growers by sowing 
this variety three or four times a year, from 
obruary to July, have good dishes till well on 
into October ; of course, change of soil for each 
sowing is needed. The true Marrow type could 
not be sown so early as this one, hence the great 
advantage of blending the kinds together to get 
an earlier variety with better quality, and at the 
advent of this variety the only early Peas were 
the white or blue small round Peas, with small 
leafage, running 3 feet to 5 feet high—worthless 
kinds to the amateur, for the pods were so small, 
the quality so poor, and space taken up so great 
for the crop given, that the term worthless, 
though a strong one, is applicable. I have stated 
we now have superior kinds to the one in 
question, and no one has given us better kinds 
than the Messrs. Sutton (Reading), who now 
have quite a dozen, all far ahead of the old 
favourite. This is after many years’ trial and 
much space devoted to trials. Space does not 
permit me to go into varieties, and many 
amateurs are rather conservative in giving up 
old things for new ; but let me add, where there 
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and the haulm is stronger. In good soils it 
reaches 2 feet in height, and having more Marrow 
blood the Peas are of superior quality. This, 
like the Marrow, is a wrinkled Pea, a nice green 
colour when cooked, and, like the one illustra- 
ted, may be sown early or late, and may be 
grown without sticks, The question is often 
asked me—which is the best early Pea? My 
answer is, so much depends where sown, the 
soil, and how sown. I am aware it is necessary 
to sow Peas early to get them in May or early 
June, but it is useless to sow them in wet, clayey 
soil before the latter is sufficiently warm to 
cause rapid germination. Peas along time in 
the soil, if at all wet or cold, often decay, and 
the losses are attributed to bad seeds, not the 
grower’s fault. Another evil is thick sowing. 
I admit thick sowing is a necessity early in the 
season, but if the seeds come through well it is 
an easy matter to thin out when the plants are 
a few inches out of the soil; and after April 
there is no need to sow thickly—indeed, it is a 
loss of seed, loss of vigour to the plants, and the 
crop is much smaller, as the plants, when 
fighting, as it were, for life, cannot mature half 
a crop, and those matured come small and 
are soon past their best, the plants being 
unable to support them, and if the season 
is not favourable are soon injured by heat and 
drought. 

By advising amateurs to grow these early 
Peas, and guarding them as to soils and position, 
it must not be thought I am adverse to growing 
in places where soils are not suitable ; quite the 
reverse. At a small cost the cultivator may 
make his soil suitable for a few rows of early 
Peas, and the later lots will be no trouble, as then 
heavy soils are oftenadvantageous. I have dug 
out a trench or deep drill, and filled in with 
light material, such as old leaf-soil, fine mortar- 
rubble—or road-scrapings from limestone is 
splendid material—and the seeds covered with a 
few inches of lighter soil. In this Peas are as 
eirly as in a good soil ; it needs no preparation, 
and the labour taken for the Pea crop is not lost 
for other crops which follow, as most plants will 
benefit by the additional material given. A 
bank on a west or south border can often be 
utilised for the earliest lot of Peas, and in such 
a position there may be nataral drainage, and 
this latter is the chief point, as once the seed 
has germinated freely there are few losses. 
Cold rarely injures the haulm when well through 
the soil, and the chief danger is in the start to 
prevent the seed decaying before it makes roots 
or expands. Ww. 





Bath Cos Lettuces.—Amongst the 
Lettuces that will stand the winter this still 
holds a prominent place, and it is regret- 
able that it is so difficult to obtain a true 
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having drier flesh. I hope to be able to test it 
with Beauty of Hebron and Early Puritan next 
year. The White Beauty and Puritan seem 
generally to be most in favour, because both are 
early and of white skin. I do not think there 
is much opening here now for new Americans, 
as, owing to those older imported forms having 
been so largely used for cross-breeding with our 
own, the new cross-bred race is so good. It is 
interesting, however, to see how remarkably in 
Dorset and Somerset the old Ashleaf holds its 
own as a first early Potato.—A. D. 


Runner Beans.—When looking over some 
grand tall rows of a high-class selection of the 
Ne Plus Ultra Runner, either Best of All, or 
Prize Winner, I found one pod straight as a rule, 
green, narrow, tender, and very handsome, 
exactly 12 inches in length. This is of less 
length than some illustrations show, but it is the 
largest Bean I have seen growing, and so have 
said several first-class growers who have seen 
it. But it is easy to find hundreds on a good 
stock, where the culture is of the best and grow- 
ing is thin, that range from 10 inches to 11 inches 
in length. We thus see how marvellously the 
ordinary Scarlet Runner has been improved in 
length, and yet how wonderfully productive the 
new ones are anyone can tell who has been 
where they are well grown. At Hackwood Park, 
Hants, recently I saw two long rows staked 
high, and full of vines and Beans from end to 
end. The seeds had been planted 12 inches 
apart, and yet the vines had filled up through- 
out. Here we have another illustration of the 
gain incidental to thin sowing. Ordinarily 
Beans are sown at from 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart, and no wonder in each case the plants give 
out, and bloom falls during heat. The finest 
strains of the newer Beans are obtained by 
selection of pods, and for this purpose the longest, 
straightest, and earliest of the pods are marked, 
all others being gathered for use. Those who 
want the best should endeavour to obtain Prize 
Winner, Best of All, Ne Plus Ultra, or Exhibi- 
tion. All these give very handsome, long, 
straight green pods in exceeding abundance. It 
would pay well to grow an acre of these high- 
class Beans in this way for market, as the sample 
is 80 superior.—A. D. 





LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 


THOUGH by no means a novelty—for it was 
introduced as long ago as 1852—yet this Lily is 
far from common. There is no danger of con- 
founding this Lily with any other, as it is so 
distinct in every way. The bulbs are composed 
of large thick scales, of which but a limited 





number go to form a good-sized bulb. They are 





stock. For along time I had given up 
growing it on this account, but some two 
years since, when in Norfolk, I saw a 
splendid stock, and obtained a packet of 
seed. I was delighted with the results 
the last two seasons, for nothing could 
have stood the winter better or have been 
more crisp and tender eating ; in fact, I 
doubt if any kind can beat it for flavour, 
—J. Crook. 


Potato Up to Date.—I saw several 
roots of this very fine late robust variety 
lifted the other day in a Hampshire 
garden, and the produce was a remark- 
ably fine one. I am sure it would run 
to four bushels to the rod easily, yet the 
roots were 30 inches apart. The tubers 
are white and of a flattish, oval nature. 
They have much of the shape and appear- 
ance of Chancellor, but rather flatter. 
The sample turned out was specially 
even, a good feature in any variety, but 
far from being common. That fact, 
doubtless, helps to account for its great 
popularity for market sale. Nota trace 











of disease was visible, but the tops had 
quite died away. I think, judging by what 
I have seen of the variety, that Up to 


are so many to select from there need be no fear | Date is one of the finest of all the late 
of poor results if a small trial is given. Another | Cropping Potatoes in commerce.—A. D. 


early variety which is getting well known, and 
which will supersede American Wonder, is 
Jhelsea Gem. 
from the older variety, but is a much more 
profitable Pea in every way. The pods are larger, 
longer, containing double the number of pods, 


Potato Bovee.—I saw a fine sample of 


A group of Lilium giganteum. 


/usually of a light brown colour, but in this 


this early American variety in Dorset just| respect there is a certain amount of variation 


This is probably a seedling | recently. The tubers bear close resemblance to 
those of White Elephant or strong Beauty of | 
Hebron in colour and form, but the grower | 


according to the soil in which they have been 
grown. The bulbs increase in size year by year, 
and when they flower the entire centre of the 


regards it as earlier than the latter and as! bulb starts away to form the flower-stem, after 
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the manner of the American Aloe, and, like that, 
the original plant dies after blooming, leaving 
only a few small bulbs clustered around the 
base. The flower-stem will, in the case of a 
vigorous specimen, reach a height of 10 feet or 
more, though many will flower before they attain 
such dimensions. The leaves are large and 
heart-shaped and of a deep shining green tint, 
while the tubular-shaped blossoms, which are 
about 6 inches long, are white, tinged usually 
with purple on the inside and green on the 
exterior. It is not uniformly hardy throughout 
England, but where it cannot be depended upon 
to stand the winter this noble Lily will well 
repay greenhouse cultivation, for where a con- 
servatory has to be kept gay at allseasons a few 
examples of this when in bloom form a very 
distinctive feature. 

The Japanese L, cordifolium, the only other 
member of the group to which L. giganteum 
belongs, is a much smaller grower than L. 


giganteum, and in addition to this there 
are several other well-marked differences ; | 
thus in L. cordifolium the young leaves 


are often tinged with red, while the flower-stem 
is quite bare for some distance ; then there is a 
whorl of six or eight leaves forming a kind of 
rosette, and above that another length of bare 
stem before the flowers are reached. The 
flowers are greenish-white, tinged slightly with 
purple inside and agreeably scented. LL, cordi- 
folium is both distinct and curious, 
but as an ornamental Lily it does 





ground it may be lifted and removed to the 
greenhouse without any bad effect, but if it has 
been out long enough for the stem-roots to have 
spread over the rim of the pot into the surround- 
ing ground the plant will receive a check from 
the sudden exposure of these roots and may not 
perfect its blooms. In the latter case, if it is 
decided to remove the plant to the greenhouse, 
the pot had better be placed in a larger one and 
the stem-roots gently pressed down into the 
spaces between the two pots, filling up the 
interstice with good soil and giving a thorough 
watering. When the stem has died down shake 
the bulb out of the pot and repot. If the bulb 
is sound and of good size it should flower the 
following year ; but itis very probable that it 
may have split up into bulblets or have disap- 
peared altogether, as imported bulbs often do 
after their first flowering. 





THE COTTON THISTLE 


ACANTHIUM). 


I THINK you will like to have for publication in 
GARDENING the enclosed photograph, which I 
have taken, of a Thistle in the corner of a 
garden on the outskirts of Maidstone. This 
Thistle was raised from seed last year (1896), 
and has grown to the height of 9 feet 1 inch. 
The foliage is handsome and very silvery, and 


(ONOPORDON 





not occupy a high position, Some 
seasons we have large quantities 
of L. cordifolium sent here from 
Japan during the winter months, 
and then it can usually be obtained 
at a cheap rate, but last season 
there were very few, and as it 
does not seem to do well in this 
country it is now comparatively 
scarce. L, giganteum, on the 
other hand, does well if its re- 
quirements are studied. When 
grown out-of-doors it wants a 
sheltered position with an under- 
growth of thin shrubs to protect 
it in spring. Deep, rich, well- 
drained soil is essential. 


Senecio pulcher is one of 
the handsomest of all summer and 
autumn perennials, producing 
freely its large, rich-coloured 
blossoms of a magenta-purple hue. 
These are so rich and telling in 
the garden as to make it desirable 
to extend the season of flowering 
to its utmostextent. This is best 
done, perhaps, by raising a few 
plants each year from root cut- 
tings, and by potting them into 
5-inch pots they may be grown in 
frames till the following Feb- 
ruary, and then planted out in good ground. 
Treated in this way the old plants in the border 


would bloom first, and the spring-planted ones | 


give a succession of their handsome and distinct 
flowers. The plant is well worth the trouble 
this involves to secure an extended season of 
bioom. 

Moving Lilium auratum.—I have an 
Auratum Lily in a pot, and all my visitors say 
they have not seen its like. It has a stem 
2 inches wide at the bottom, expanding to 
7 inches at the top, on which there are.150 buds, 
each 13 inches to 2 inches in length. I have 
buried this plant, pot and all, in the garden. 
Will it do to shift it to the greenhouse now? 
Also, is this a record plant as regards number of 
buds, all of which are perfectly healthy? Like- 
wise, will the bulb do for another year ?—W. 
Back. 

*,” The Lilium auratum has produced what 
is nob uncommon in this Lily—a fasciated stem. 
These vary in width, and generally widen con- 
siderably at the top, though a width of 7 inches 
is veryrare. The fasciated stems invariably pro- 
duce more flowers than do stems of the ordinary 
type, but these crowded blooms never reach the 
size of the more sparsely borne flowers. You 
do not say if the plant has thrown up more than 
one flower-stem, but if all the flowers are on one 
stem it is probable that the number has been 
rarely, if ever, exceeded on a pot-plant. If the 


pot has not long been plunged in the open| 





The Cotton Thistle in a Maidstone garden. 
photograph by Mrs. Jameson, Rose Bank, Maidstone. 





| ° 
| attention. 


From a 


presents a beautiful contrast to the surrounding 
Delphiniums and Foxgloves. It is growing in 
common garden soil without any special 
Mrs. JAMESON, 
Rose Bank, Maidstone, Kent. 


ROSES. 





Tea Roses in pots.—Several kinds were 
taken from the greenhouse in June and placed 
in a half shady situation. Most of them have 
now plump buds, which the late heavy rains 
have helped to mature. During the long 
drought they were syringed every evening with 
tepid water.—W. H. L. 


Muriel Grahame (Tea).—The value of this Rose 
may be judged from the fact of it having obtained several 
medals this year for the best individual blooms. With me 
several plants have run back to Catherine Mermet, 
although it was said to be a sport from The Bride. When 
the creamy colour is once fixed it will be a grand Rose. 
—wW. 


Princess Bonnie (Tea).—One should see this grow- 
ing to obtain a proper idea of its beauty. It has large, 
loose, shell petals of a clear rosy-crimson colour, and its 
delightful long buds, borne on stiff stems, are very 
valuable. The perfume is exquisite, resembling W. F. 
Bennett and La France.—W. E. 


Rose foliage diseased (Brisbane).—We never 
saw Rose foliage in quite the same condition before, 
and it is singular such should appear annually upon one 
tres out of many, We would like to see some more leaves, 
and some of them, if possible, in a younger stage. A 
piecs of growth would he better still. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDEN WORK.* 
Oongervatory. 

Palms and other foliage plants which have been placed 
out on the lawn should be taken indoors if not already 
done. In some southern gardens the Fan Palms (OChama- 
rops excelsa) and others of the same species will fiourish 
outside altogether, but away from the southern and south- 
western counties both the Fan Palms and Dracena 
indivisa, which is another fairly hardy tree, must be 
placed under cover in winter. Bringing in the specimen 
plants which have passed the warm months of the summer 
outside will involve a rearrangement co ag to mike the 
best of things. Under the best arrangements, when winter 
comes one is lucky if there is room for all the plants. 
But it is better to throw out all plants which are on the 
decline than run the risk of spoiling the best specimens by 
overcrowding. Plants which have been outside, especially 
hard-wooded plants, must have abundance of air night and 
day till they get used to the change. If there are any 
insects on any plants (thrips, for instance, on Azaleas), 
place them in some small house or building and vaporise 
them. Every plant should go into the houses clean, if 
possible, and then, with proper care, insects may easily be 
kept down. Do without fires as long as possible. The 
class of plants in bloom now do not require much fire-heat, 
though if we get a long spell of damp weather a little fire 
will be useful in drying up damp, and when the bulk of 
the Chrysanthemums come in damp will have to be 
guarded against. Most Chrysanthemum growers find 
room for the plants when first housed in other houses, and 
then move up to conservatory when the blooms are nearly 
open. There ought to be some good blooms this season, 
as the growth i3 well ripened. All the forwardest should 
soon be placed under cover, as buds in a partially-opened 
condition spoil if cxposed to the damp night air. The 
winter flowering Salvias which were lifted and potted a 
week or two back should be moved inside, as a little frost 
will blacken the growth. 


Stove. 

Such plants as winter-flowering Begonias, Justicias, etc., 
which have been grown in pots for the most part without 
fire-heat, should be taken to a house where there is regular 
heat. But since the advent of late-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums there has not been the same demand for early forced 
flowers as there was when the last Chrysanthemum blos- 
som disappeared early in December. A few groups of 
bright flowers may be required for various purposes, and 
these the stove and forcing house will supply ; plenty of 
table plants will also be required from the stove so as to 
have frequent changes. Inthecountry, where largeshooting- 
parties are given, table decorations will require much 
thought, so as to provide material for changes. Something 
may be done on the cloth with Smilax, Asparagus, and 
other foliage, but in addition living plants of a neat and 
graceful outline willbe required These will generally be 
found in the stove—a suitable selection of such things as 
Palms (Cocos), and such things as Crotona, Dracewnas, and 
Pandanus Veitchi. Among euitable flowering plants 
the new Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is a charming thing, 
with a neat habit and bright rosy blossoms. The 5-inch 
pot is the limit in s'z9 for table plants, and small Maiden- 
hair and other Ferns are uceful ia very small pots. 


Late Grapes. 

It is better not to let late Vines waste their strength 
in prodtcing laterals. For the most part they will not do 
this, and any tendercy to make growth should be checked. 
Outride borders should be covered to throw c ff the web. 
Wood shutters or sheets of galvanised iron are cheap and 
lasting. The iron is the most suitable, and is light and 
easily stored when notin use It is the greatest possible 
mistake to train Jate Vines near the glass. If the leaf 
touches the glass the condensed moisture soon trickles 
down on to the bunches and damage is done before it ia 
noticed. From 16 inches to 18 inches from the glass wil 
do, but less than that ia certainly too near for late Grapes 
which have to hang some time. A little fire-heat will be 

| necessary in damp weather, but not when the weather is 
; tine and dry. Do not make the late vinery into a store- 
house for plants if it can be avoided. 


Winter Cucumbers. 


Strong plants put out and moved on steadily will do 
good work through the winter. A comfortable bottom- 
heat of 80 degs. or so, and a top heat of 65 degs, at night, 
need not be exceeded if the plants are to live out their full 
time. Winter Oucumbers will do very well in narrow 
beds in a comparatively small quantity of eoil to begin 
with, frequent light top-dressings being given afterwards 
as required. If the compost is very light the plants make 
a good deal of growth, which in time hecames too weak to 
hear freely. 

sold Frames. 

For the present, Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
Calceolarias are all right, but it will soon be time to move 
the earliest Cyclamen3 into a light house—in fact, the 
earliest plants are now flowering freely ard will be useful 
indoors. Fill all spare frames with Violete, salad plants, 
ad cther useful produce. 


Window Gardening, 

Try by picking and giving weak stimulants to keep the 
window-boxes as fresh as possible for alittlelonger. Get 
the spare room ready for the stock of cuttings outside 
and the plants which must shortly be lifted from the 
borders. 

Outdoor Garden. 

New lawns may be made now. Where worms are likely 
to be troublesome sifted ashes placed under the turf 
will have a deterrent effect without any injury to the 
growth of the Grass. Where the levels have to be altered 
do not bring any of the inert subsoil to the top near the 
Grass. Grass-seeds may be sown in September if seeds 
are used instead of turf; but seeds should not be relied 
upon after September ; better wait till spring if the ground 
is not ready in time. If mounds are raised for any 
purpose have them as broad in the base as possible, as 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a forinight latcr than iz here indicated with equally goed 
results, 
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neither Grass nor shrubs will thrive on steep, narrow 
banks. In hot, dry situations I have seen the round- 
leaved Laurel do very well when kept low by annual 
pruning. Small plants were used and planted thickly. 
Slopes covered with dwarf evergreen shrubs or Ivy save 
good deal of labour in manuring, and are not much trouble 
to keep in order. Evergreen shrubs of all kinds may be 
transplanted now with safety if the work is done carefully. 
If the weather should be dry use the hose freely over them 
till the weather changes. A sprinkle overhead checks 
evaporation and keeps the foliage right till the roots get 
to work. Oarnation layers, if well rooted, may be planted 
out ; the beds to receive them should be in good condition. 
If planted in thick masses in beds on the lawn a few 
plants of each kind should be planted elsewhere, 18 inches 
apart, to give room for layering. Gather flower-seeds 
before the pods burst. See that Dahlias are securely tied. 


Fruit Garden. 


When late Melons are grown in frames it may be neces- 
sary to renew the linings to increase the bottom-heat to 
ensure the fruits ripening well. A poor-flavoured Melon is 
useless. Remove sub-laterals from late Grapes; a shoot 
or two dogs no great harm, but when many are left, and 
the leaves are touching the glass, they form conduits for 
conveying the condensed moisture into the house and 
often on the bunches. All bad berries should be cut out 
the moment they are noticed. It is difficult to keep 
Grapes in leaky houses, and when painting—especially 
inside painting—is neglected the roof will leak. Keep 
down evaporation in the house by placing a layer of litter 
on the borders. In the case of early house started about 
the new year, root-lifting, if necessary, may be done now. 
Shade the house for a time to keep the foliage up, and 
syringe occasionally for the same purpose; expose the 
roots for as short a time as possible. Vines are long- 
suffering things, and will bear a good deal of present hard- 
ship if the roots are afterwards placed in some good stuff 
and made comfortable. Any second growths, laterals 
excepted, on wall-treesy or espaliers should be removed. 
Gather Pears, Plums, and Apples as they ripen. Look 
after the maggotty Apples and destroy the maggots; 
considering the shortness of the crop this year, there are 
more maggoty Apples than there should be if proper 
measures were taken to destroy the larvw of the Apple- 
moth. Unripe Grapes ought to have moderate fires to 
complete ripening. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Celery is growing fast now, and the full-grown plants 
for autumn use should be earthed-up before heavy rains 
set in; but the earthing-up of the later Celery is not urgent 
yet. If done by the end of October it will be time enough. 
Paper bands as collars may be usefully employed in the 
preliminary stages; it keeps the plants together and 
makes the earthing-up easier, and the soil is less likely to 
get into the heart. Oelery should be earthed-up dry. The 
seed-sowing for this season is pretty well over now, except 
it may be a few seeds of Brown Cos Lettuce or some other 
hardy Lettuce to stand the winter in the seed-bed. 
Cucumbers in frames will go on bearing for some time 
longer yet if covered up warm at night. Not much water 
nor much ventilation will be required now. Oucumbers 
indoors will require regular fires now, as the night tempera- 
ture should not fall below 60 degs. Unless there are 
special reasons for haste, it will be better not to use very 
high temperature just yet. A sturdy, robust habit will be 
useful when the days shorten. It is no use thinking any- 
thing about Winter Tomatoes unless a temperature of 
60 degs. can be maintained at night. The flowers should 
be assisted in the setting during winter and onwards till 
April or May, if not later. A camel’s-hair brush or a 
rabbit’s tail drawn over the flowers when the pollen is dry, 
or sometimes a tap with a padded stick on the stem will 
suffice, E. Hoppay, 


THH COMING WHHE’S WORE, 


Hutracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 20th.—Planted early Cabbages for spring, 
also a few plants of Ellam’s Early Cabbage on warm 
border 1 foot apart to come inearly. Root-pruned several 
Apples and Pears which had grown rather too vigorously. 
Filled frame with cuttings of choice hardy evergreen 
shrubs Finished housing the hard-wooded plants; will 
leave air on night and day till the plants get used to the 
change. 


September 21st.—Filled a large pit in which Melons had 
grown with Marie Louise Violets. Lifted tricolor and 
bicolor Pelargoniums from the beds and potted them; 
the beds will shortly be planted with bulbs, etc. Covered 
outside Vine-borders with sheets of galvanised iron to keep 
off heavy rains. Some Ohrysanthemums whose buds were 
getting prominent have been: placed under cover; the 
general collection will soon be housed, except late cutting 
sorts. 


September 32nd.—Gathered Apples and Pears as they 
ripen. Moved earliest Cyclamen and Chinese Primulas to 
light house, where a little fire is used. Washed out a lot 
of Tomato-seeds from the fruit; we save seeda from the 
finest fruits only, and select the fruits from the most 
prolific plants. Ran round Strawberries in pots to take 
off runners which were just showing. Planted Arbor- 
vites to form a hedge. 

September 23rd. —Gave a dressing of gas-lime to a plot 
of land to get rid of wireworms—2 bushels to the square 
rod; the ground will not be cropped again till spring. 
Planted two frames with Lettuces and Endives for winter. 
A border of Brown Oos Lettuce has been planted, to be 
covered with dry Oak-leaves before frost comes; this way 
of preserving Lettuces has been successful in the past. 
Moved cattings of bedding ‘‘Geraniums” into house for 
the winter. 

September 2/,th.—Planted Carnations in beds, sown 
thickly for effect; and others 18 inches apart for the 
convenience of layering. A few of the layers which had 
not rooted so well have been potted, and will be kept in 
cold-frame till the spring. Cleared off annuals which were 
past their best, and filled in the places with Wallflowers, 
Oanterbury Bells, and hardy annuals. Sweet Peas grown 
,or seed have been thrashed and cleaned. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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September 25th.— Busy housing various greenhouse 
plants ; a few old specimens have been thrown out to make 
room for the younger plantscomingon. Drew more earth 
up to Leeks, and put paper collars round several rows of 
Celery to draw them together ready for earthing-up 
Removed all growths from outdoor Tomatoes on walls to 
let in the sunshine to ripen. Pulled up Tomatoes in large 
house to make room for Chrysanthemums. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Qaestions,—Quzriss and aaswera aré inserted tn 
FARDBNING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rues 
here laid down for their guidanss. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
ons side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpIToR 0/ 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER 
The namz and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he muy desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than ons query ts sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswerea 
queries should be repeated. idl Shee should bear 
in mind that, a8 GARDENING has to be sent to press som 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tssue immediately folowing the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with ths exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found tn their different depart: 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agaunst the query replied to, and our readera will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very wseful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience tz gained. Corres. 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should m2ntion ths number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments, Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing withthem 





1650—Largest Dahlia grown.—Oould any of 
your readers give the size of the largest Dahlia that has 
been grown (individual bloom)? A friend of mine has 
grown the undermentioned varieties the dimensions 
stated: Gaiety, 6 inches in diameter, 43 inches deep; 
King of Purples, 6 inches by 4 inches; W. H. Williams, 
5 inches by 4 inches; Grand Sultan, 6 inches by 43 inches; 
Mrs. Gladstone, 5? inches by 4 inches; Gloire de Lyon, 
5} inches by 4 inches. Are these record siz3s, or have 
they been beaten 7—ORAWFORD. 


To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1651—Dahlias not flowering (A. T.).—You were 
too generous to ths Dahlias. Thin out the flowers a little, 
and slightly reduce excessive leafage. 


1652—Peach-stones bursting (Miss S. Smith).— 
Some soils are much more addicted to stone-splitting than 
et and, as a rule, it is caused by want of lime in the 
soil. 


1653—Beetles on lawn (ZL. S.),—Unless you send 
us a beetle we cannot say much about it with any 
certainty. It is probably one of these engaged in burying 
various organic matters. 


1654—Lily buds rotting (7. A. Williams).—In all 
probability the reason of your flowers not opening is the 
dry weather we have had, which has not allowed the 
bulbs to get properly established. 


1655—Repotting Roses (Achilles).—Repot at the 
time growth is semi-dormant. There is no object in 
leaving them until they have flowered again; indeed, 
they need a little fresh soil previous to this second strain. 


1656—Protecting Clematis from _ frost 
(G. Dunkley) —Cut the Clematis dowa to within a foot of 
the ground in the winter and spread a little Cocoa-nut- 
fibre over the roots, as the plant has only lately been 
shifted. 


1657—Rose Madame Thiers (Jas. Fort).—Your 
Rose is correctly named. It is a Bourbon sent out by 
Pradel in 1874. You can root half-ripened growths at any 
time next month It is quite hardy. We contemplate a 
note upon striking Roses shortly. 


1658—Pear for planting against wall (Jn. 
Burke).—Souvenir du Oongrés is good, Marie Louise is 
excellent, and Louise Bonne of Jersey rarely fails. The 
best quality Pear is Doyenné du OComice, and in locality 
and position named it would succeed. 


1659—Lilium candidum leaves fading 
(C. F. S ).—We should imagine some insect foe is attack- 
ing your Liliums. Why not lift a clump and give a close 
examination? It might be well to transplant a few clumps, 
but they last year after year in most soils. 


1660—Lobelia not flowering (Lobelia).—This has 
been in too rich a soil, and seems to be growing too 
strongly, but you do not say when it was planted out. If 
planted out late, the wet weather we have had lately has, 
in all probability, caused it to grow instead of flower. 


1661_—Seedling Tomato (W. J. Atherton).—We are 
glad to receive your note, but cannot make much uss of it 
if the variety is not named or in commerce. There are 
many really good Tomatoes upon the market now, and we 
know of several growers who have raised and stick to their 
own seedlings. 

1662—Raising fruit-trees (Quarrenden).—You will 
need to procure stocks from a good grower of them 
Apples, in most cases, do best on Paradise, Pear, or 
Quince—a few on the Pear. Plant in lines 2 feet apart—if 
space is no object, say 18 inches. If you will refer to our 
back numbers you will see good articles on grafting and 
budding in their season. 





1663—Culture of Lapageria alba (White 
Heather).—This has been described frequently in our 
columns, Send three-halfpence to the publisher for a back 
number containing an article on the subject, and this will 
give you more information than we could possibly convey 
in a brief answer to your query. 

1664—Flowering climbers for wall (J. MU. D.). 
—You might plant the Ampelopsis Veitchi to form a quick 
screen ; but this and the Virginian Oreeper are not ever- 
green, nor do they flower. A Olematis or two, especially 
those of the Jackmani section, and alsoa few strong Roses, 
such a3 Félicité Perpétue, Aiméa Vibert, and Réve d’Or 
would also do well. 


1665—Tea Roses, etc. (C. B.).—You ask too many 
questions. To give all the information you require 
would fill a page of GARDENING, to the exclusion of other 
correspondents. Write again, and do not send more than 
three queries at a tims, and put each one on a separate 
sheet of paper. 


1636—Book on horticultural buildings (4. J. 
Iucy).—We are not acquainted with any book dealing 
with this subject in the way you mean. Illustrated priced 
catalogues are published by the firms advertising in these 
pages. Perhaps 7'he Carpenter and Builder, or similar 
papers, might know of such a work. 


1667—Oil-stove for greenhouse (D. 4.).—Any of 
the stoves of the Beatrice type should do, and they are far 
safer and more regular than coal or coke for heating. 
You do not say how much 4-inch piping you have, but if 
the superfluous heat can pass through a second coil a 
small lamp should be sufficient. 

1668—Diseased Rose-leaves (C. F. S.).—Your 
Roses are affected with red-rust and the remains of Orange 
fungus. You can do nothing with them, but gathering 
and burning the leaves may perhaps havea slight effect 
upon next season’s crop. Cut off all dead or dying wood 
at any time when perceived. 

1669—Planting evergreen shrubs (G. W. H.). 
—Rhododendrons, Holly, Aucubas, Laurels, and the St. 
John’s Wort are all useful evergreens beneath trees. You 
would need to improve the soil by adding a good loam and 
soms well-decayed manure. Elder does well in a similar 
position ; so will the Mahonia japonica, a pretty evergreen 
Barberry. 


1670—Unsatisfactory Figs (P. W.).—We expect 
your Figs are too much crowded. On the other hand, you 
give usnoparticularsas to where the treeis planted and posi- 
tion. Well thinning out old wood to give the new a batter 
chance to mature, stopping growing shoots in the season, 
allowing the leaders to make wood, and feeding will give 
you better results. 


1671—Green-fly on Cineraria (Nancy) — You 
would do better to get a sheet of McDougall’s insecti- 
cide from the florist ; then procure a deep box, stand the 
plants in this, and ignite a piece of the paper according to 
instructions printed thereon and the cubic space of your 
box. Throw a wet cloth over the whole. Repeat this 
fumigation again two evenings later, and be very sure of 
your measurements. 

1672—Planting out (Jgnoramus).—1, All the 
herbaceous plants named by ‘‘Ignoramus” can be planted 
at once. 2, Gladiolus The Bride may be bought and 
planted any time between now and March. After plant- 
ing mulch the ground with Oocoa-nut-fibre to a depth of 
3 inches or 4 inches. These early Gladioli succeed best in 
a light soil, where they increase rapidly. 


1673—Basket flower bed (Zeta).—Any of the 
creeping Sedums or plants generally used for carpet 
bedding would do for the groundwork of your basket 
flower bed. You can fill in the design with a variety of 
subjects, and cover the handles with Clematis, trailing 
Roses, or Ivy. It is purely a matter of taste as to what 
plants are used in these and other designs. 

1674—Taking cuttings from Sweet Brier 
(Onyx ).—You can take cuttings at any time after the wood 
is half ripened. Now isa good time. Make them 6 inches 
long and insert o little more than half that depth. The 
Sweet Brier is very easily rooted, and may either be grown 
where it is to stand or propagated in a bed and trans- 
planted the following autumn. 


1675—Moving Carnations (Backward).—It_ is 
rather late to remove your Oarnations now; layering 
should have been fiaished some time ago. The old plants 
would receive such a check from their removal that, even 
if they lived, it would be useless to think of layering their 
young growth. You might layer in small pots sunk in the 
beds if the latter is too full of roots to layer in the ground. 


1676—Slugs on Roses (Mrs. Chalmers).—Your Roses 
appear to ba attacked by a tiny slug. We have often seen 
it very prevalent during a few days of wet weather after a 
hot and dry season. The Lime throws out a sticky, milky 
juice when in bloom, so much so at times as to make the 
soil quitedamp. The leavessent have merely held impuri- 
ties of the air through these sticky drippings. It is 
certainly no blight. 


1677—Humea elegans (Wiltshire).—You are too late 
with Humea elegans for next year’s blooming. It should 
be sown in spring in a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
planted out during full summer, housed in autumn, and 
potted on again in spring. If wanted in the open follow 
the above and plant out early the second June. Sow the 
Night-scented Stock next March, and grow on steadily and 
sturdily, using a compost of strong loam, with a little 
sand and leaf-soil. 


16783—Weeds infesting lawns (2. I.).—Your 
turf was undoubtedly very foul at first. A plant or two of 
Plantain throws a lot of seed, and one may have seeded in 
the neighbourhood. If properly attended to weekly no 
lawn should have got into such a state. You need a little 
more than a pint of seed to sow the piece named, and we 
should re-lift and sow afresh now. Such turf as you have 
will do more harm than good. 


1679—Pancratium illyricum failing (Balma- 
cara).—The bulbs had better be lifted at once, examined, 
and, if found healthy, replanted 6 inches deep. Give @ 
mulch of 6 inches of leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or Pine- 
needles, and allow this to remain during the whole winter, 
removing it after danger of frost is past. Pancratium 
illyricum does best in England when backed by a hot- 
house wall, and requires identical treatment to the Bo'la- 
donna Lily. 
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1680—Rose G@. Nabonnand (Jvy).—This Rose, in 
the South of England, is always planted out in the open, 
and invariably flowers well. It is impossible to expect 
good results from a plant in a 6-inch pot, as you say. 
Seeing that the district you reside in is a cold one, we 
should advise you, if you have a greenhouse, to plant it 
out there, and as the Rose gets strong, and the wood 
thoroughly ripened, no doubt it will flower in time. 


1681—Vines not fruiting (C. S. 7.).—You must 
cut back your wood now to ripen up the growth for next 
year. You may cut back to the distance named, 1 foot 
from bunch. Your gardener’s advice was good, as he did 
this to get new roots in quantity. Our advice is not to 
overcrop in future. Give a little heat, and plenty of air in 
fine weather. 


1682 — Diseased Cucumber (Ff. Peake). —The 
foliage of Cucumber sent is scorched from want of atmes- 
pheric moisture. You have kept the frame too dry, the 
leaves being covered with red-spider, and a check from 
cold has since affected the plants, causing deformity. The 
plant needed more shade, and a moister atmosphere a few 
weeks ago, and has since probably suffered from cold 
draughts or excess of water at roots. They are useless 
now. Cucumbers delight in heat, shade, and a moist 
atmosphere. 


1683—Aspect for climbers (Zeta) —It is quite 
immaterial which side you place the climbers. The only 
object in putting them upon the north is to avoid undue 
shading of the sun-loving subjects beneath. The Bougain- 
villea and Plumbago will need a temperature of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. to do them well, but the others you name can 
be grown in quite a cool-house. Plant the Roses in the 
border, but the rest will be better in large-sized pots. 
You must prepare the border by loosening and manuring. 
Put a piece of board between the stem and pipes. 


1634—Mealy-bug on Vines (J. M. H.).—You must 
not burn sulphur; the fumes are deadly to all plant life. 
As soon as the leaves are off thoroughly wash the Vines with 
some proved insecticide, and meanwhile syringe frequently 
with soft-soap mixed, atthe rate of 2 ounces to the gallon, 
with water. You must re-paint the Vines again in spring, 
before they break into new growth, and it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to keep a sharp watch against the pest. 
It isa terrible enemy, and was, no doubt, introduced upon 
one of the miscellaneous subjects grown beneath. 


1685—Tafted Pansies :(4. B.).—Of the kinds sent 
Numbers 6, 10, 11, 12, 16, 18, and 19 would be worth keep- 
ing for exhibition purposes. In reply to your other 
queries, it is not usual for Violas to come true from seed. 
We cannot give the information you seek respecting 
Numbers 3 and 19 without knowing anything of their 
habit. And with regard to Number 6, although it may be 
sn objection in the florists’ eyes, as far as garden decoration 
is concerned, we know of no reason why the frilled edge 
should make any difference. 


1636—Treatment of bulbs after flowering 
(Lily).—You must lift the Dahlia-roots upon the approacn 
of hard weather and store in a dry, frost-proof shed until 
early next May, when they can be replanted. The Lilies 
may remain in the open, but a mulch of ashes will bea 
great help in protecting, and also against the attacks of 
slugs. Mulch your Vines and bulbs early in the autumn, 
and do not turn in the surface at all. It is difficult to 
manage flowers upon a Vine-border, but we have seen 
such annuals as Phlox Drummondi and Salpiglossis making 
a really grand show. 


1687—Planting fruit-trees (R. EL. H.).—You can 
move the plants anywhere next month if warm weather 
does not sat in again. November is the usualtime. We 
do not thiok you will succeed with Ribston Pippin, unless 
you can g3t some plants upon their own roots. We have 
seen some very promising ones in this form in your neigh- 
bourhood. Your selection seems good, but do not miss 
Cox’s Orange Pippin from among the Apples. Fruits vary 
much in different districts, and we are sure you would do 
better to consult one of the good head-gardeners in your 
locality, who could tell you the varieties doing well there. 


1688—Spawning Grass-land for Mushrooms 
(A. M. Sharp).—The proper time to spawn Grass-land for 
Mushrooms 1s early in June. It is useless to attempt this 
now, as the earth is too cold to admit of the mycelium 
running in the soil. Prepare manure as for an ordinary 
Mushroom-bed, take up with a spade a spit of turf 6 inches 
to a foot square, clear out the soil to a depth of 4 inches, 
and fill in with the manure; in the centre of this place the 
fourth of a brick of spawn and tread the turf down firmly. 
A slight slope is preferable to perfectly level ground, and 
light soil is superior to heavy land for a good crop of 
medium-sized Mushrooms. 


1689— Clematis Jackmani eaten away 
(Zgnoramus).—It is quite possible that Clematis Jackmani 
has been eaten by earwigs. They are destructive pests, 
and scarcely any description of succulent growth comes 
amiss to them. They may be trapped in hollow pieces of 
cane, which can be blown out into boiling water each 
morning, or in inverted thumb-pots, filled with dry hay, or 
in crumpled pieces of brown paper. An excellent way of 
destroying them when very plentiful is to lay down a dry 
sack, lightly folded, near wnere they accumulate ; when 
shaken out in the morning this will often be found to 
contain 100 or more. 


1690—Pruning fruit-bushes (A. R.).—Prune as 
soon as the leaves fall. Red Ourrants should be cut hard 
back close up to old stems; no new growth left unless trees 
need to be extended. Black Currants, on other hand, 
bear on young wood, not on spurs, so that it is necessary 
to leave a few inches of shoots of this season’s growth ; 
but you may well thin the branches to admit light and air. 
You may now shorten branches if you desire. Goose- 
berries are treated much like Black Currants, but they 
fruit on spurs as well as on old wood. Your wall trees 
may be shortened as before, say, to within 3 inches; but 
much depends upon variety. 


1691—Moving Rose-trees (On Yon Bonny Banks), 
—You must wait until the Rose-growth is matured before 
moving the plants. We should not use soot upon your 
peaty and shallow soil, but mulch well with cow or pig- 
manure and then dig the soil 18 inches deep, mulching 
well again after planting. Prepare the bed now, and 
plant a3 soon as leaf is off. We can give no hard-and-fast 
rule as regards distance from bush to bush, when such 
varied growers as La France and Baronne de Bonstettin 


are named. Put the last 3 feet and the first 2 feet apart, 
setting the others in at proportionate distances. We 
received no first sheet to your letter, so are not quite sure 
that we understand your wants properly. 

1692—Growing Peaches and Apricots (North 
Cumberland).—Your trees will do well fan-trained, but we 
do not advise you to grow Apricots in same house; they 
usually fail unless given special culture. If you grow trees 
at back your front trees must not shade them ; they must 
not go more than half-way up the roof. On the other 
hand, your back trees would do best on stems, say, 2 feet 
or 3 feet, as they will not thrive if shaded, and will do best 
in shape advised. Make border with good drainage, at 
least 6 inches of brick-rubble, and add 2 feet or 3 feet of 
soil, good heavy loam, with mortar-rubble and bones, 
+ inch or } inch, made firm; but avoid other manures, or 
your trees will grow rank and cast their fruit. 


1693—Potatoes for show (7. O. H.).—Two of the 
handsomest white round Potatoes are Milton’s Satisfaction, 
flattish round, and Webbs’ Goldfinder, good round, both 
white. Sutton’s Windsor Castle and Daniels’ White Per- 
fection also give very handsome round tubers. Still, all 
varieties do not do alike in diverse soils, and to have them 
in mature condition at the middle of August much depends 
on soil and situation. In selecting show tubers do not be 
dazzled by mere size. Satisfaction will often throw huge 
tubers, but the best are those about 8 ounces to 10 ounces 
in weight, very bright, clean, handsome, and as round as 
can be. Judges worth their salt now favour medium size 
and quality, as well as beauty, more than used to be the 
case. 


1694—Cypripedium spectabile (Routh).—This 
does best in a moist and partially-shaded situation, though 
good results have been obtained from plants growing in 
the full sun. Still, in its native habitat the Moccasin- 
flower affects shade, being often found flowering in densely 
overgrown sites. It should do well in a waterside bed of 
peat, where its roots are kept continually moist. The 
crowns should, however, be raised above the water-level. 
A mulch of rough leaf-mould sprinkled over the crowns 
may be beneficial if they are much exposed, though, as in 
North America the thermometer often drops to 20 degs. 
below zero, the hardest frosts experienced in the British 
Isles should not harm the plants when they are once 
well-established. Shelter is also an important factor in 
their success. 


1695—Potatoes for exhibition (Ff. 4. 7.).—You 
will find twelve capital show Potatoes in the following— 
Kidneys : Snowdrop, Chancellor, Up-to-Date, and Sutton’s 
Reliance (white), with Prizataker (red). Round: Windsor 
Castle, Goldfinder, Satisfaction, Syon House Prolific 
(white), and Raading Russet (red), The Dean (purple), and 
Conference (mottled carmine). In endeavouring to grow 
fine, handsome tubers secure early good seed samples, and 
preserve the tubers in shallow boxes in ample light and 
air all the winter, and free from frost. If they sprout 
reduce all in planting to the strongest oneonly. Havethe 
ground trenched deep, bury manure beneath the top soil, 
and plant in April in furrows fully 25 feet apart, casting 
in with the sets a dressing of soot, lime, and wood-ashes. 


1696—Sowing Broccoli (Backward).—The proper 
season to sow seed of Broccoliisin the spring. Autumn 
Giant and Self-protecting, both of which are really Oauli- 
flowers, though often classed by persons as Broccoli, 
should be sown in April early to have strong plants to give 
heada from September till Christmas. Two diverse plant- 
ings from the same seed-bed at intervals of three weeks 
do much to give good succession. Seed of hardy 
Broccoli—Christmas White, Winter White, Mammoth, 
Knight’s Protecting, Model, and Lata Queen—should be 
sown from middle to end of April, and the two last ones 
even in May, to give succession. All winter Broccoli 
should be planted in firm soil, You could make even yet 
a sowing of London or Walcheren Oaulifiower-seed in a 
frame or under a hand-light in a warm, sheltered position, 
to have plants to put out in April and give heads in June, 


1697—Flowering plants under trees (4. M 
Sharp).—Try spririg flowering bulbs, which will be over 
before the leaves of the Sycamores shade the border. 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, Ohionodoxa Lucili# and O. 
sardensis, the Spring Snowflake (Leucojam vernum), 
Winter Aconite, Anemone blanda, A. apennina, A. Robin- 
soniana, A. pulsatilla, and A. ranunculoides, also many 
kinds of Narcissus, N. obvallaris, N. Horsfieldi, N. Emperor, 
N. Empress, N. princeps, N. maximus, N. Golden Spar, 
and N, Queen of Spain, of the Trumpet section ; N. Stella, 
N. Oynosure, N. Sir Watkin, and N. odorus Campernelle, 
of the incomparabilis section ; while of the Poeticus type 
there are N. poeticus ornatus, N. p. recurvus, N. p. flore- 
pleno, and N. Barri conspicuus. Plant Myosotis dissiti- 
flora around the Narcissi and you will have a lovely spring 
picture. 


1698—Treatment of bulblets (4. M. 0O.).—The 
Hyacinth and Narcissus bulblets may be planted out in 
good soil in the open, where they will increase in size. 
The former will rarely make good flowering bulbs, but 
will give, as time goes on, flower-spikes useful for cutting. 
The Narcissus bulblets after two or three seasons may be 
lifted and repotted. The larger these latter are when 
planted out the sooner will they attain flowering size. The 
South African bulbs should not be planted in the open 
ground, but be potted in good, porous soil and kept in the 
greenhouse. Some of these Oape bulbs often take as long 
as three or four years before they flower. Cuttings from 
the evergreen shrubs should bs taken from well-ripened 
shoots and placed round the edges of a 6-inch pot, which 
should be kept in the greenhouse until the cuttings have 
rooted, when they can be transferred to single pots and 
pinched back, thus inducing a spreading growth. 


1699—Gloxinias.—Would it be sufe to shake Gloxinia 
and Begonia tubers out of the soil when the foliage has 
died off, and store them in dry sand in a warm cellar where 
temperature never falls below 40 degs. ?—AcHILLES, 

*.* A really good plan, and the situation 
suitable. 


1700—Cutting back “Geraniums.”—I kept my 
‘*Geraniums” in a room last winter; they were then small, 
but have grown a good deal this summer. Should they 
be cut back, and if so, before or after I pot them for 
winter ?—M. F. W. 

*.* If the plants are small, pinch out the extreme tip in 
preference to cutting them back. This would be a pity, as 
10u would lose much winter bloom. 


most 


701—Hybrid Sweet Brier.—I am thinking of 
planting two or three bushes of these, but only one variety. 
Which would you recommend as being the best all-round 
for flowering and for fragrance of foliage? I am told 
Lady Penzance is the best in this respect. Is this your 
opinion also? Or which one would you recommend? Are 
these hybrid Sweet Briers as fragrant as regards the 
foliage as the ordinary Sweet Brier ?—F R1vz. 


*,* Far more fragrant than the ordinary Sweet Brier. 
It depends upon colour wanted, as to the most suitable 
variety. Lady Penzance is a coppery-salmon, but Jeanie 
Deans, a semi-double red, is a favourite. 

17022—““Geranium” cuttings.—I have some 
“Geranium ” cuttings in pots (looking healthy), eight and 
ten in each (6 inch). When should they be put into single 
pots ?—L. T. 


*.* Re-pot early in February next, using a compost of 
rich loam and leaf-soil. Store upon a shelf, give plenty of 
light, but little water. 


1703 —Roses.—Will you please give me the names of 
three of the best red standard Roses for outdoors? Also the 
three best bush Roses, also for outdoors, and all must be 
sweet-scented ?7—L. 


** General Jacqueminot, Charles Lefebvre, and Duke 
of Edinburgh are very suitable for standards, while 
A. K, Williams, Prince C de Rohan, and Alfred Colomb 
are sure to please as dwarfs. 


1704—Diseased Tomatoes —I grow about sixty 
Tomato plants each summer, and have done moderately 
well with them ; but this year I have a lot of fruit which 
is soft and hollow, the largest being the worst. I have 
had some as large as a cricket-ball, and they look nice, 
but when I cut them open there is hardly anything 
inside. I water twice a week with weak liquid pigeon- 
manure from a large tub. I keepanice heat at night, and 
ventilate freely in the day. The plants are Challenger 
and Dobbie’s Conference. If you will answer my question 
through your correspondence column I shall be very 
much obliged ?—W. Harris, Outwood. 

*.* We expect your plants are suffering from the 
Tomato disease. It is a terrible pest, and there seems no 
remedy that is sufficiently sure and simple to be worth 
keeping the plants when once attacked. We could reply 
more definitely had you forwarded a frutt and leaves. 


1705—G@reenhouse plants for show .—For July 
next year I wish to compete in our flower show with an 
amateur’s group of greenhouse plants, to cover a space of 
from 16 square feet to 20 square feet. What will be the 
bast plants to get for the purposa? I have cold-frames 
and a greenhouse, heated just to keep out frost.—GroRGE 
DICKSON. 


* * Francoxt ramosa, Abutilons, Ferns, and Mosses in 
varvety, a few small Palms (such as Latanias, Arecas, 
and Kentias), Aralias, Hydrangeas, and Dracceenas 
might be used, but it would be much better for you to take 
note of winning groups and select plants accordingly ; 
they are far too numerous for us to give a full list. 


1706—Transplanting Vines.—I have an old vinery 
which I am told is unsafe. It seems a pity to lose the 
Vines, which are well-established, and bear excellently. 
Will they bear transplanting, or is there any means of 
saving them?—A, E. P. 

*.* You would not do much in transplanting well- 
established Vines. Cannot you strengthen by using an 
extra purloin or two? Weshould ask a local builder to 
look at it. But your Vines would not hurt during the 
exposure to weather necessary while rebuilding. 


1707—F'uchsias flowering badly.—I have some 
Fuchsias which have been in the conservatory during tha 
summer. They have bloomed badly, grown very strag- 
gly, weak, and look sickly. They are not large plants. 
How should [ treat them to make good-flowering plants 
for next summer ?—FUCHSIA. 


** Gradually withhold water until the plan's die 
off, then store beneath a dry bench until next February 
or March. Shake away all old soil, repot into a much 
smaller size, using a compost of light leaf-soil, loam, ond 
a little coarse sand. Keep in @ strong light, allow them 
to break steadily, and when full of roots repot into a richer 
soil. Pinch out .the points of first growths, when about 
3 inches tlong, and so get a sturdy and well-shaped plant. 
They enjoy a partial shade, but must not be kept beneath 
other subjects. 

1708—Creepers for wall.—I should be glad if you 
could tell me the names of some creepers to plant on a house 
wall to train up wires, also some to train themselves with- 
out any fastening or nails? I don’t want to plant Ivy. Tne 
aspect is south and west, a cold situation and exposed to 
winds.—G. H. B. 

*,* There is nothing better than Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
A. Hoggt, and A. sempervirens as self climbers. Upon 
the wires, you can select from Clemuatises, Ceanothus, 
Climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Passion-flowers, 
Wistaria sinensis, and the Pyracanthas. 


1709—Plants for London greenhouse,.—I have 
a greenhouse in London with east aspect, no heating, but 
hot in summer. What Roses could [ train on walls, and 
what plants would live and thrive best ?—BARONESS. 

*.* Climbing Niphetos (white), William Allen Richard- 
son (orange-yellow), and Reine Marie Henriette (red) 
are all suitable Roses for such a house. You do not say 
at what season you wish your house to be at its best ; nor 
whether flowering subjects are needed entirely. There are 
somuny of each section that would thrive with you that 
we shall be obliged if you wili kindly state your wishes 
more definitely. 

1710—Virgin Cork in greenhouse.—!I wish to 
conceal the flower-pots in my greenhouse with Virgin 
Cork, over which I intend to have hanging and creeping 
plants. How can I best arrange this? I have procured 
1 cwt. of the Cork. Is it used dry, or must it be soaked 
previous to nailing, as some of it curls round and would be 
difficult to nail flat ?—Znra. 


*,* Moistened Cork is better to fit, but you will need to 
cut the edges of some pieces, and will find it well to have a 
heavy knife frequently dipped into hot water. Surely you 
can choose pieces suitable without any nailing? We 
should rather see the edges of the bench so covered. The 
pots need frequent moving, and this would be aukward. 
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PLANTING SEASON 


at Barnham Nursery. 


arly planting is the secret of success, and owing to the 
heavy rains the season will commence earlier than uzual. 
The stock of 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS, and FOREST TREES 


BARNHAM NURSERY 


Is again in splendid condition, and orders are now being 
booked for delivery at the earliest possible date. 

Murther particutars as to prices, etc., will appear ia later 
numbers, or will be sent with 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ON APPLICATION. 


SYDNEY S. MARSHALL, 


Barnham Nursery, Barnham Junction, 
Ss Us Ss =z. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Are with us a great speciality. The varieties offered below 
are true to mame and famous for their all-round good qualities. 
In comparing prices customers should remember that every 
plant we send out is guaranteed hand laid and well rooted, 
and will give every satisfaction. ‘ 
100 Doz. | 100 Doz. 

Royal Sovereign . 5/- .. 1-| Latest of A oe tendtth. ye lle 
Sensation .. .. 46 .,, 1/- | Laxton’s No.1 %; 6= 5, I 
Scarlet Queen .. 4/6 ., -9| Laxton’s Noble .. 3/8 ee -/9 
British Queen .. 4/- .. -9| President -. 3/6 .. -/9 
James Veitch .. 4/6  -/9| Vic. H. de Thury 3/6 .. -9 

ROMAN HYACINTHS.—Monster bulbs, 23, doz., 15s. 100; 
extra large do., 1s. 94. doz., 12s, 6d. 100; ordinary size, ls. 6d. 
doz., 10s. 6d. 100. 

ROSES.—Niphetos, ©. Mermet, W. ‘A, Richardson, and 
other best sorts, strong plants, in 5-inch pots, 1s. 64 each; 
lds. 64. doz. 


All orders of 2s, 6d. and over carriage paid. Catalogues free, 
F 


RIGG & FIXTER, 
Nurserymen, &c., CAVERSHAM, READING 


































1711—Barren Fig-tree.—The Fig-tree on’the garden 
Wall is sheltered with glass top. I have had it nine years. 
It is large and handsome and beautiful foliage. It is well 
manured. Why will it not bear Figs ?—OnIcuH. 


* In your case we would root-prune. Omit manures ; 
barren trees should not be fed. Root-pruning will be best 
done now and with care. 


1712—Pyramid Pear-trees.—I am moving to a 
garden, soil very sandy, and there are some old pyramid 
Pear-trees, some 12 feet high and nearly as much through, 
solid pyramids of small branches and leaves, which have 
had no attention for many years. How should they be 
treated to bring them into bearing, a thing which I fancy 
they have not done for some time ?—M. 


* Our advice is to thin out small or crowded wood. 
Soon as leaf falls give more light, not head down but well 
thin, and shape trees a little when thinning. 


1713—Growing cut flowers for market.—Will 
you be kind enough to tell me what bulbs will be best for 
me to grow for cut flowers for market, both in pots and 
the open ground? The ground is very heavy and wet. 
Also, when will be the best time to put them in ?—Youna 
BEGINNER, 


Names of fruit.—Gorse.—It igs utterly impossible 
for us to name fruit from such undeveloped specimens as 
you send.—W. H. H.—Pear Jargonelle.—-B. Hewlett. 
—Apple Lane’s Prince Albert. ——4. # P.—Apple Stirling 
Castle. A. G. T.—Pear Beurré Superfin. —J. © 
Bowdon.—Apples: 1. Norfolk Beautin; 3, Not recognised ; 
4, Golden Noble. There was no number 2 in the box 
received.——Cleeve Prier.—Kindly send again when ripe, 
and not less than two specimens of each kind. John 
Ackland.—Peach Salway. J. Blunt.—It isa very good 
type of Perfection. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad tf readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot wnder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender 

Planting queries (Nidum).—We cannot trace your 
queries. Probably, if they were sent in the same anony- 
mous fashion as your postcard, they were thrown into the 
waste-paper basket. Kindly write again and authenticate 
your letter with your name and address. 

R, J. S.—It is impossible to say. R. S.—Yes.— 
S. Jones.—We do not reply to anonymous queries. 





“*" If you will be advised by us you will not attempt 
growing bulbous cut flowers for market. Those that are 
simple to cultivate come in large quantities from warmer 
climates now that transit is so improved, and it cannot 
pay to grow them here against such competition, 

1714—Planting Iris anglica La Jolie.—I have 
purchased a quantity of Iris anglica La Jolie, and should 
be much obliged if you would inform me how and when 
they should be planted and a suitable treatment? Oould 
the bulbs be planted in clumps of 25 together, and would 
& shady place in a rockery suit them, or would they do 
better in a sunny position ?—INTERESTED. 


*<" A light and rich soil that is naturally well drained 
suits these best. They may be planted in clumps now or 
early in February. There is little choice. A sunny post- 
tion, sheltered from east winds. A shady spot in a rvockery 
would not do ; but a dozen or 80 might be placed in a clump 
“Uf given a sunny spot. Do not plant deeply nor disturb 
more than can be helped. 


1715—Moving Hollies.—Kindly inform me whether 
now or in the spring is the better time to remove Hollies ? 
— SOMERSET, 

*," We prefer early spring, as the Holly is then ready to 
commence new growth. If you shift them now, and it 
should be at all dry, as it is beneath trees, they may lose 
leaf and be partially bare all the winter. 


1716—Gladiolus not fiowering.—When should 
Gladiolus The Bride flower? I have had some bulbs in 
a pot two years ; the green stalks came up in the spring, 
and now have turned yellow, but I have had no flower on 
them. What can I put to them to make them flower? 
Since the foliage has turned brown I have ceased to give 
them any water. Should I commence giving them some 
again ? 


* * 
* 








Catalogues received.—Bulbs.—F. GQ. B. Bonnett, 
Heathfield, Sussex. ——- Bulbs.—Edmondson Bros 2 20; 
Dame-street, Dublin. 


ARNATION AND PICOTE —20),000 fine 
layers to offer, best border varieties, 48. dozen ; 30s. per 
100; extra fine varieties, including yellow grounds, flakes, 
bizarres, fancies, and selfs, 6s. 6d. dozen ; 458. 100. Satisfaction 
given. Catalogue free.—SOHN PRICE AND SON, King- 
stanley Nurseries, Stonehouse, Glo’shire. 
ERANIUM-CUTTINGS.—Searlet Vesuvius, 
23, 3d. 100; 50, 1s. 6d. White Vesuvius, Mrs. Leaver, 
Master Christine, 2s. 6d. 100: 50, 1s. 9d. Zonal Geranium- 
cuttings, single, double, and Ivy-leaf, all best named varieties, 


Is, dozen ; 24, 13. 6d., free—_OHS. MORFETT, Robertsbridge, 
Hamexti Cyan Male PNT) Sete = 


INKS.—2d. each: Alice Lee, Mrs. Pettifer, 
Her Majesty, Mrs. George, Paddington, Snowdake, Mag- 
num Bonum, Modesty. Do., 3d. each: Earl of Essex, Flori- 
bundus, Mrs. Sinxins, Empress of India, Do., 4d. each; 
Homer, Mrs. Welsh, John Ball, Derby Day. Do., 5d. each : 
Ernest Ladhams, Anne Boleyn, Mrs, Lakin. Do., 6d. : Albino, 
new white, Descriptions sent with each parcel. Car., 3d. ; 
2s. 61 worth car. free. Cash with order,—J. LANGFORD, 
Florist, Withington, Manchester. 


OSHS, &c,—Largest, grandest, cheapest, 50 
var., 16s.; 24 var., 83.; 12 var., 33, 3 Climbing red, 
white, pink, 1s. Olematis all colours, with grand crimson, 
new yellow, 10 var., 33.; 5 var., 1s. 6d; 3var , 1s. Carnations, 
9, Is., extra strong, free, List.—BROUNT, Orowboro’, Sussex, 
REMURUS HIMALAICUS, grand bloomed 
and blooming-sized roots, cheap. Price of 50, 12, or 1.— 
Apply SMYTH, Ballinacurra, co, Oork. 
HARDY CARNATIONS. — Catalogue free, 
from which selections can be made. Newest and best 


varieties from 4s. doz.—_G. BOULTON JNR., Moddershall, 
Sione, Staffs. 
S PECIAL OFFER, as samples: 20 Wallflowers, 
20 Myosotis, 20 Oampanulas, 20 Pansy, 2) 8S. Williams, 13 
Oarnations, 10 Rockets, 10 Antirrhinums, 6 Hollyhocks, 
6 Pyrethrums, 6 Oalliopsis, 6 Gaillardias, and 10 new Wall- 
flowers Aurora. Once seen never forgottea. All good year- 
old-plants, not little seedlings. The lot, 28. 6d., free; 4, ls. 6d. 
—L¥IGH, Florist, Broughton, Hants, 


if 000 STRONG LETTUCE PLANTS, out- 

) doors growing, sent free, 5s. ; 500, 3s. ; 200, Is. 6d, ; 
10U, 1s., free. Parsley, Cabbage, Brussel Sprouts,-Leeks, Curly 
Green Kale, all same price, on rail.—J, HOLE, Brimley- 
avenue, Teignmouth, Devon. 


TAG-HORN MOSS.—Moss of all colours for 
decorating and wreath-making, 1s. and 2s. per sack. Special 
prices for truck-loads. Supplie3 all the leading nurseries, Gold 
medal awarded 1896 —PARSONS, Oorris, N. Wales. 
OYAL SOVEREIGN STRAWBERRY 
RUNNERS, good plants, 2s. per 100 ; 68. 6d. per 1,000.— 
Apply, KE. W. BEAVEN, Holmer, Hereford. 
FERNS.—Evergreen, 12 vars., fit for any deco- 
ration, 2s. 6d., tree. Price List of all kaown British 
Ferns, 2d.—O’KELLY, Ballyvaughan, co. Olare. 
ERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 
and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, &c., with each 5s. order. 10 named varieties, 7s. per 
100; 30, Parcel Post, 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 3s, 6d., post free. 
Catalogue, 2d. Established 36 years.—GILL, Lodging-house, 
Lyaton, North Devon. 


LANT'S.—Gentiana acaulis, beautiful deep 


























(IMPORTED FLOWER ROOTS 
AT DUTCH PRICES. 


Consult 


COOLING & SONS’ NEW CATALOGUE 


Before ordering, gratis and post free. 


GEO. COOLING & SONS, 
_Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, BATH. 





These flower almost all the year under glass by 
bringing them on in succeeding batches. In the open they 
were well in bloom with us during the middle of July. 
Probably your bulbs are not strong enough, or you do not 
ajord them suficient rest to procure proper ripening. 
They need little, if any, water at present. 


1717—Bamboo not flowering.—I have a Bamboo- 
tree, 12 feet high, with a great many stems, which I 
planted about 20 yearsago. It has never shown signs of 
flowering. It was told me that many years ago most of 
the Bamboo shrubs in this country flowered and then died 
off Is this correct? Does the tree ever flower? If so, 
can the tree be saved by cutting the flowers off at once ?— 
A ConstTANT READER, 

*.* It is @ peculiarity of Bamboos that each culm cr 
stem only flowers once. They do not often reach this stage 
here, and the loss of a few culms or rods would not kill the 
plant, as more would push out from the base. There is no 
beauty in the blossom. 


1718—Cucumber-seed.—What is the best method of 
fertilising and saving Cucumber-seed ?—ACHILLES, 

“,* You might transfer the pollen with a camel-hair 
brush. You will need to select the Jew best-formed fruits 
Sor seed purposes. When it is seen which these are limit 
the number, and so secure better matured seed. Clean the 
seed with soft sand and water, jinally polishing them a 
little with a few drops of milk. 



















BULBS! LARCE ASSORTMENT, 1st SIZE BULBS. 

12 BYAOCINTHS, iC0 Crocuses, 50 Snowdrops, 50 Jonquils, 
59 Tulips, 100 Narcissus and Daffodils, 50 Spanish Trises, for 
83. 9d. ; half quantity, 4s. 9d. ; quarter quantity, 2s.6d. Hardy 
Climbers: Enormous stock. One each of Virginian Oreeper, 
Honeysuckle, Hop, Evergreen Rose, Irish Ivy, Clematis, 
Pyrus japonica, Jasmine, Cotoneaster, Forsythia, Euopymus 
(variegated), Pyracanthus, for 3s. 9d. Beautiful Eve rgreen 
Shrubs; One each of Arbor-vite, Box, Cypress, Fir, Euony- 
mus, Tamarix, Holly, Laurel, Mahonia, Berbergy, Evergreen 
Oak, Yew, for 3s. 94. _Immense variety of Fioweéring Shrubs: 
One each of Lilac, Laburnum, Deutzia, Spira, Hydrangea, 
Mountain Ash, Guelder Rose, Broom, Almond-tree, Ribes, 
Snowberry, Syringa, for 3s. 9d. Roses: All best varieties, 
including Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, Gloire de Dijon, Red 
Gloire, A. K. Williams, Capt. Christie, La France, &c., &c., 9d. 
each ; 12 for 8s, Polyanthus Roses : Charming clusters of 
bloom, pink or white, 6d. each. Moss Roses, pink and white, 
9d. Evergreen Climbing Roseg : Prairie Belle, Ruga, La Guir- 
land, &c., 6d. ea, Bengal Roses, 6d. ea.; 12 for 4s. 6d. For 
Hedging: Privet, Thorn, Myrobella Plum, Beech, 3s. 100; 25s. 
1,(00. Zhousands of Hardy Plants of all descriptions, Send 
Jor List. Collection for Early Spring Blooming: 20 Wall- 
flowers, 50 Daisies, 20 Pansies, 20 Forget-me-not, 29 Violets, 
20 Polyanthus, 20 Primroses, 20 Dianthus, 3s. 6d. Chrysan- 
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NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—F. Devereux.—No. 1 ig one of 
the Daturas, but No. 2 is unknown to us in the condition 











: : : ; ny e flowers, 100 f . 64.—CHARLES \LIFF, ae ss SONS : 
Brocklehurst. White Mostly Hose, ‘Tuboroae 4, | Armagh. 00" 12 BE TS Ot OHAREES RADOLIES, | inemuing for cary eoomigg i Su ehbigs.  Goowebery 
Brocklehurst. — White Monthly Rose. —— 7'uberose.—1, | “= laa pear eee EY eke oe ; 





i1ARNATIONS. — Special Offer.— Warranted 
well-rooted layers from a good Collection, from 3s, per 
doz.—E. O. HILLS, Fareham, Hants. 


ENT LILIES (Sgl. Daffs.).—Splendid bulbs, 
50, Is. ; 100, 1s. 94.; Sky Blue Scillas, 50, 1s. ; Blue Grape 
Hyacinths, 50, 1s ; White, 50, 1s. 6d. ; Dazzling mixed Ixias, 
50, 1s. 3d.; all carriage paid.—W. H. HUDSON, F.R.H.S8., 
Bulb Importer, Kilburn, London, 


WANTED, large quantity of Geranium Cut- 
tings, named or mixed. Send price per 100 or 1,000, — 
G. F. LETTS, West Haddon, Rugby. 


()RCHIDS.—Odont. Rossi, to flower during 


winter, 2 for 1s. 2d.; 6s. 6d, perdoz. Odont. maculatum, 
ls. 6d. ea. Oncid. tigrinum, Is, ea. Oncid, varicosum, ls, 3d. 
ea, Oatt. cicrina, 1s. 3d.ea. Den. Phal. Schroderianum in 
flower or spike, 23. 6d. ea. Den. nobile, 1s. 3d. ea. Den. 
Wardianum, 2s. ea.—G. PARSONS, 217, Oxford-rd., Reading, 
QWEN'S PRIMULAS.—Imperial strain, com- 

mended and certificated by R.H.S. Orimson, rose, pink, 
carmine, white, blue, lilac, &c. Double, mixed, 6, Is. 6d. ia 


2s. 6d. Single, mixed, extra strong plants in sixties, 12, 2s. 6d, 
—R. OWEN, Maidenhead. 


ARNATIONS.—The two new Selfs of the 


season. ‘‘ Verena,” brilliant crimson, 3s. each, and ‘'Mrs, 
Parkinson,” scarlet-cerise, large, full flowers, Clove-scented, 
First-class Certificates. Special quotations by the dozen, 
Fine stock of all the leading varieties. Send for Oatalogue. 
—CHARLES PHILLIPS, Auricula and Carnation Specialist 
and Seed Grower, Bracknell, Berks, 


Adiantum Sancti Catherine ; 3, Lonicera japonica aurea ; 
4, Cralegus pyracantha; 5, Not recognised ; 6, Brugmansia 
Knighti. —- M. B.—1 and 3, Pteris tremula; 2, Pteris 
scaberula; 4, Woodwardia radicans; 5, Thunbergia ; 6, 
Polygonum cuspidatum.—C. Smith.—We do not answer 
anonymous queries. Please read our rules.— Henry 
Grainger.—We do not name florists’ varieties. We 
Holmes.—1, Lychnis chalcedonica; 2, 3, and 4, Send 
better specimens, —Somerset.—Montbretia Pottsi,——W. 
Grapes.—Please send again,—A. Davidson.—1, Aster 
acris ; 2, Oypress Spurge ; 8, Leaf of a Lungwort (Pulmo- 
naria), but we cannot well name these things from a single 
leaf.—J. B.—1, The Sweet Alder ; 2, Helianthus decape- 
talus; 3, Lysimachia clethroides; 4, Arenaria; but the 
flowers are not in a state for us to determine the kind. 
Mrs. Thomson-Sinclair.—It is a small Golden Rod, but 
there are no flowers to help us.——Mrs. Stallard.— 
Oratwgus py racantha.——Lavender.—1, Anemone japonica 
alba; 2, Cotoneaster microphylla; 3, Spirea callosa; 4, 
Elzagnus (species); 5, Polygonum cuspidatum ;_ 6, 
Thujopsis dolabrata. A Reader.—Kindly comply with 
our rules. We do not name specimens sent anonymously. 

Mrs. Bushby.—Phytolacca decandra.—A Constant 
Reader.—Phlebodium  aureum.— Jas. Skekelthorpe.— 
Colchicum autumnale. — @. Chapman.—We cannot name 
florists’ flowers. MW, Me Thorneliffe.—No specimen was 
enclosed. Kindly read our rules re answering by post. 


—A. B. C.—1, Cerastium tomentosum ; 2, We do not 
name florists’ flowers, 


Oanes, 50 for 2s, 6d., strong. Strawberry Joseph Paxton, the 
popular favourite, year-old transplanted plants, 3s, 9d. 100, 
Herbs: Thyme, Sage, Mint, Parsley, Lavender, Sorrel, Fennel, 
Savory, 6 of each, 3s. 5d. Forest Trees: Large stock. Lime, 
Chestnut, Ash, Beech, Oak, Birch, Elm, Acacia, Poplar, 4d, 
and 6d. each. Sweet Chesinut, Walnut, Mulberry-trees, 6d. 
each. All 2s. 6d. orders sent carriage paid. Send for full 
Catalogue. All plants, shrubs, and trees sent out are strong, 
transplanted stuff, not weak rubbish. 
F. GAYE, Carlton, Lowestoft, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Special Speciality.) 


The best up-to-date grand new market kinds, Large strong 
runuers from fertile stock only, including: Emperor 
William (very early), 85, per 100, and Royal Sovereign 
(early), 28, 6d. per 100. Monarch (second early) and 
Leader (mid-season), both enormous size, 7s. 6d. per 100; 
ls. doz. Prince and Princess of Wales (both by 
Carmichael, 1896), late, large, vigorous, and prolific kinds, 
103. per 100; 1s, 6d. per doz. Laxton’s No. 1, Scarlet Queen, 
and Latest of All, 4s, per 100, Nobies, Paxtons, and Com- 
petitors, 1s. per 100, packed, All other varieties equally 
cheap and truly named. 


HEAD, HANHAM, BRISTOL. 
ATCHLESS ZONALS, Pearson’s *96 varie- 
ties.—COassiope, Wolseley, Reid, Iris, Tseult, Zenobia, 


Mrs. Linzee, Phyllis, Trilby, Virginia, 84. each; or the set of 10 
for 6s. 3d., post free—-HENRY & OO., nr. Amersh am, Bucks, 



















































































































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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No. 968.—Vos. XIX. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden. SEPTEMBER 25, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT LAWNS. 


So many queries have reached us of late respect- 
ing the lawn that we have pleasure in giving a 
few additional notes. It is quite impossible to 
reply as fully as would be necessary to the many 
who ask, practically, the same questions, in our 


correspondence columns, but by dividing the 
subject into a few brief paragraphs we hope to 
give all the information needed. Generally 
speaking, it is the renovation of a lawn that is 
most desired. 

Mossy LAWNS.—These are caused by poverty 
of soil and by over-dampness. Both are easily 
remedied. If from dampness, it is obvious we 
must drain before any measures can be of lasting 
effect. In many instances it is only necessary 
to put in a few small drains a foot or so below 
the surface. It may also happen that the excess 
of water is easily turned by merely draining at 
the top of the lawn, more especially so when a 
level piece has been formed upon naturally 
sloping ground. The surface water from above 
accumulates upon the tennis or croquet lawns, 
soddens it, causes Moss and coarse Water Grasses 
to grow, and generally takes away the beauty 
and pleasure of what might so easily have been 
a nice piece of green turf. By what meansa 
lawn should be drained must depend entirely 
upon the surroundings and depth of soil. 
When Moss is caused by poverty of the 
ground, we cannot do better than dress 
with stable-manure, where peat-moss-litter has 
been used. Put this on after having raked off 
as much as possible of the Moss. Another good 
plan is to dress with a little lime and decayed 
vegetable refuse, doing this ia autumn and early 
spring. No lawn dressings of this description 
should be heavy or coarse. An inch or so is 
ample, and if well swept and rolled a few days 
afterwards there is scarcely any disfigurement. 

BARE PLACES are aften caused by Moss, 
especially beneath trees and near to high hedges. 
Here, again, poverty of soil is the chief cause, 
and the same remedy may be applied. In 
addition to this we may sow a little lawn Grass 
mixture, and must continue to feed this for a 
time. Beneath overhanging trees, especially 
the Beech, drip from the branches has a bad 
effect when taken in conjunction with soil 
exhausted by the surface roots of the trees. It is 
absolutely necessary to feed with surface dress- 
ings in these cases. 

WeeEps.—These are a great nuisance. Dock, 
Dandelion, Plantain, various Yarrows, and 
Buttercup are among the worst; Daisies are 
not so much a disfigurement where a lawn is 
kept constantly and closely mown. Still, we 
would rather be without them. Many of these 
weeds, as well as coarse-growing Grasses, are 
introduced to the lawn by seed from neighbour- 
ing plants, so that we need be careful in this 
respect. Indifferent turf, in the first instance, 
or impure seed when sowing instead of turf- 
ing, are also causes of these noxious weeds. 
If very bad I would take up the turf thinly, 
carefully gouge out the roots of tap-rooted 
weeds, and either re-turf with Grass free frora their 
presence, or lift the soil slightly—such as a deep 
hoeing—and sow a good mixture. But we shall 

say more about seeds presently. If the soil is 


not deep enough give a layer of good garden 
































used for tennis or croquet. Even without this 
a perfectly level portion has a good effect. 
is only upon large Jawns that we can get the 
charming slopes and undulating sweeps which 
invariably look well. There are several very 
handy tools advertised that will do capitally for 
gouging out Plantaips, Daisies, and such like. 
If a lawn be well kept and fed very few weeds 
will have an opportunity to come up from seed. 
It is when poor and neglected that these have 
any chance to gain a footing ; in other conditions 
the Grass chokes them while germinating. Do 
not be led astray by so-called weed or Daisy 
eradicators in the way of sands and other 
dressings. Any [dressing of sufficient strength 
to do this must necessarily hurt the finer Grasses 
as well, 


SELECTION OF TURF.—How to make a lawn 
cannot well be described in these notes. So 
much depends upon circumstances that to treat 
the subject in a serviceable way would extend 
our article to too great a length. Butit is so 
essential that a good turf be chosen at first that 
we must refer to this. By far the best turf is 
that from a park or pasture of many years’ 
standing, more especially so when deer and 
sheep have fed uponit for along time. You will 
find no coarse Grasses here, nor objectionable 
weeds, and with a very little care an established 
and glossy lawn is obtained. Of course, a piece 
of coarser turf can be brought into condition by 
perseverance and time, but, unless I could select 
a good one at the outset, I would much prefer to 
rely upon 


GRASS-SEEDS.—It does not take long to get a 
really good lawn from seed, and in many cases 
this is much the quickest way. As a rule, a 
good mixture of lawn Grasses is best ; but, as 
some do better upon one soil than another, it is 
always advisable to state the nature of your soil 
when ordering the mixture. Whatever the 
mixture, add a little more White Dutch Clover. 
This is rather an expensive item, and so does 
not get used so freely in the usual mixtures as it 
might be. Half an ounce more to the quart of 
mixture will be ample. If you are merely 
sowing seed to help a thinly-clothed lawn, a 
pint will be sufficient for 300 square feet, but 
rather more than double this quantity will 
be needed for one to be obtained from seed 
alone. The ground should be lightly moved 
first, raked over, and rolled down ; then sow 
the seed broadcast and evenly. It is a much 
better plan to go over the ground twice, and so 
secure a more uniform distribution than en- 
deavouring to sow all at once. The seeds are of 
such varying weight and size that they should 
be constantly stirred over during sowing, if you 
wish for even distribution. The extra amount 
of Clover recommended may be sown separately, 
it being so much the heaviest. Mixing this 
with a quart or two of sand and then sowing the 
whole is a good plan ; it is easier to handle and 
apportion. Roll the whole once more, but take 
care not to do this when the soil is in such a 
condition that any sticks to the roller, or many 
of the seeds are certain to be taken up also. 
Seed should be sown during showery weather, 


loam, and take advantage of the opportunity to 
make the new lawn level—that is, if it is to be 


It 





or, as nearly as one can judge, just previous to 
a shower. Stretch a few pieces of thread across 
and across, or birds will soon pick out the 
plumpest and best seeds. As soon as the Grass 
is 2 inches high roll again slightly, and when it 
comes up again about 3 inches give the first 
cutting, but take care not to ‘‘ set” the machine 
too low. Only the tips need removal at this 
stage. 


ROLLING, SWEEPING, AND CUTTING are neces- 
sary, according to the strength of Grass. You 
will seldom do much harm by rolling and sweep- 
ing. It helps to keep a gloss upon the Grass, 
presses down worm-casts, and keeps the whole 
clean and tidy, without which even our best 
lawns are far from pleasing to the eye or foot. 


Dressines.—It does not so much matter what 
these are. We must remember that a close turf, 
probably undermined by roots of trees, must 
become more or less injured. No animals are 
feeding upon it and leaving their droppings in 
compensation ; nor do we even allow the decay 
of Grass to form its natural food, but carry the 
growth away as soon as formed. Yet few 
persons think a lawn needs much food. Soot is 
admirable, especially upon heavy soils. It need 
not be objectionable if applied Jate in autumn or 
early spring. Wood-ashes, again, are among the 
very best, and may be applied at any time. 
Guano, Clay’s fertiliser, and other artificial 
manures can be put on at any time during or just 
previous toa shower. These are washed in at 
any time, and give no unpleasant after effects. 
Loam, decayed vegetable refuse, and a little 
thoroughly rotten manure where peat-moss-litter 
has been used, are all excellent. In every case 
it is well to sweep well a few days after appli- 
cation, and none should be applied coarsely or 
too strong. 


Finally, do not forget that in the winter a 
lawn needs quite as much attention as in summer, 
especially as regards sweeping. And is not the 
lawn one of the most pleasing features seen from 
the house during the dull winter days? P. U. 





































Sedum Fabaria. — This old-fashioned 
plant makes a charming bed when left undis- 
turbed, and flowering as it does in the autumn 
it is doubly valuable on that account. It is a 
very hardy subject, passing through the severest 
of winters unscathed, and in spring sending up 
plenty of its succulent shoots well clothed with 
glaucous foliage, each one of which is crowned 
with a good large head of pretty pink blossoms 
in the autumn. Its culture is of the easiest 
description, and it is not at all fastidious as to 
soil, but at the same time the better the quality 
of the soil within reason the finer the flower 
trusses. Propagation is easily effected by 
division of the crowns, one good-sized root when 
split up making as many as five or six plants. 
This should be done in the autumn as soon as 
the plants have done flowering, and if planted 
where they can remain undisturbed for several 
years they will not fail to give satisfaction. It 
is a good plan to cast a little fresh soil among 
the crowns after cutting away the old flower- 
stems, which prevents them from becoming un- 
duly exposed, and also presents a neater appear- 
ance.—W, 
























































































































































FERNS. 


RAISING FERNS FROM ‘‘SPORES.” 


By far the best way of increasing a stock of 
or seeds, 
as they are sometimes called, and also there 
is a good deal of interest in this method, 
because there is always the chance of some 
interesting novelty being produced, which cannot 
be obtained if the plants be propagated in any 
A general rule in raising Ferns of 
any kind from seeds is to keep the temperature 
as even as possible, and also the atmosphere 
As regards the spores themselves, they 


Ferns is by sowing the ‘‘ spores” 


other way. 


moist. 
should be collected as soon as they are ripe, and 
be carefully stored in a dry place until sown 
in the early part of the year. In the case of 
the 


Harpy Ferns, I have found that, although 
these germinate more rapidly, and also take less 
time in producing young plants when sown in 
heat, it is not at all necessary to have any 
artificially-heated place in which to grow them. 
If procurable, take a good turf of fibry loam, 
have it soaked in water for a suffisient time to 
get it well saturated, and after that let it drain 
thoroughly ; it will then be fit for use. If fibry 
loam is not procurable, take peat, silver-sand, 
and potsherds, or soft brick, broken small. 
Mix all well together, then put in a shallow pan 
or pot half-filled with crocks; these latter 
should be covered with a layer of fibrous peat 
or Sphagnum, and the whole should be well 
watered ; when thoroughly drained the seeds 
may be sown. These seeds or spores, being 
exceedingly minute, should not be covered with 
soil, but simply with glass—a bell-glass for loamy 
turves and flat glass for pans. The pansor pots, 
when freshly sown, should be placed in ashaded 
but not dark corner. Under the stage of a 
greenhouse, if available, is a good situation for 
them, and there they should remain until the 
young seedlings show their first fronds. The 
material on which the spores have been sown 
should not be watered on the surface, but it 
should be kept constantly moist by occasional 
partial immersion—that is, by allowing the 
lower part of the pans or pots to stand in water 
until sufficient moisture has bsen absorbed, but 
it should not in any case remain altogether 
in water. The first sign of vegetation 
greatly resembles the common Liverwort, and 
care must be taken not to scrape it off the sur- 
face of the soil, as it is from this singular growth 
that the Ferns will spring, in (according to the 
different species) from three to six months. They 
must then be pricked off in small tufts so as to 
give them room to develop themselves, as they 
generally come up very thickly, and, if allowed 
to crowd and overgrow each other in the seed- 
pan, they are very liable to damp off. When 
pricked off they should for a few days be treated 
very much as before, and should be gradually 
inured to the air by tilting the flap covering on 
one side, and in a short time it may be removed 
altogether. When the seedlings begin to pro- 
duce fronds, and are sufficiently strong to be 
handled easily, they should be potted separately 
in small pots, and, on account of their tenderness 
at this stage, it will be necessary to keep them 
antil perfectly established in a rather close 
atmosphere, well-shaded from the sun and care- 
fully watered. The manner of raising 


GREENHOUSE Frrns is not materially different 
from that applicable to the hardy kinds. The 
chief divergence lies in the preparation of the 
compost used, as, instead of the spores being 
sown on a tuft of loam, it is found to be best to 
make use of a mixture consisting of one part 
loam, one part peat, or well-decayed leaf-mould, 
and one part silver-sand and soft brick, broken 
up quite small ; the whole should be well mixed 
together, and either baked or boiled before use, 
in order to kill any germ of Moss or other 
unwelcome growths that it may contain, which 
might smother the young Ferns as they come 
up, and also to kill any slugs, worms, or insect 
larvee which may be present in the mixture. 
Although spores of greenhouse Ferns may be 
sown at any time of the year, the best season is 
early in the spring—that is, during March and 
April—as seedlings raised then have, if properly 
treated, sufficient time to form crowns strong 
enough to stand the following winter; if sown 
later, although the spores come up equally well, 
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them at, say, 55 degs. 


every day until they can be taken off altogether. 
In the case of 


Stove Frrvs, the course just described may 


also b2 adopted with advantage, the only 
material difference being the temperature, which, 
though similarly uniform, must of course be 
higher throughout than that for greenhouse 
Ferns. It should average about 70 degs A 
close, moist, propigating-case will suit them, 
and as soon as they are fairly up, and even 
before the young fronds are developed, they 
should be exposed to light ; for that reason they 
cannot, like the others, be kept under a stage 
in the warm-houss. But, as to all other direc- 
tions respecting soil, potting material, early 
pricking off, watering by immersion, and gradual 
ventilation by ulting up the glasses used for 
covering, the same rules as those observed in 
the case of other kinds should be strictly 
adhered to. Thus treated, young seedlings sown 
in March, for instance, will by winter have pro- 
duced crowns of sufficient size to enable them 
to pass through the dull months of that season 
in safety. Many more or less ingenious ways 
for sowing Ferns have at different times been 
advocated by persons more or less practical, 
some even going so far as to recommend their 
being sown in prepared flannel ; but, provided 
that the materials above named are of sound 
quality, no fear need be entertained, with due 
care, as to the success of the operation. Adian- 
tums, Pterises, Gymnogrammas, and Lastreas 
come up freely in the course of a few weeks. 
The much admired 

Fitmy Ferns are exceedingly slow in pro- 
ducing their first fronds, therefore they require 
a compost which lasts a long time in a fresh 
state, and also a place in which they can remain 
undisturbed sometimes for years. I have known 
seedlings of Hymenophyllum to keep for five 
years in what is called the ‘‘ prothallium ” state, 
and the Killarney Fern (Trichomanes radicans) 
will often remain for years in a most diminutive 
state. Trichomanes and Hymenophyliums, 
therefore, must not be included amongst Ferns 
which are best propagated by spores; on the 
contrary, they increase more rapidly by means 
of division. Todeas, however, which belong to 
the same class can be propagated by spores 
only. The stock of these lovely plants in this 
country was only kept up by frequent importa- 
tions until a comparatively recent date, 
when, however, seedlings were freely raised by 
some of our leading nurserymen ; even then, 
however, the seedlings required several 
years of careful and constant nursing before 
being saleable. No more conclusive evidence of 
the value of raising Ferns from spores could be 
found than the fact that market growers so 
largely raise them in this way. Their mode of 
procedure is of the simplest character. The 
spores of the different species to be propagated 
are collected when ripe, and sown broadcast on 
the surface soil of pots containing plants of slower 
growth, such as Palms, which, notrequiring fresh 
potting often, give the spores a fair chance of 
germinating, and of even producing small plants. 
The latter are pricked off either in boxes or pans, 
from which, when they have made from three 
to six fronds, they are taken and potted singly in 
23-inch pots ; in these vast quantities of Ferns 
are disposed of annually for the ornamen- 
tation of dinner-tables or the decoration 
of dwelling-rooms, for which purpose probably 
more Ferns are grown in this country than any 
other plants. Market growers’ kinds belong to a 
different class, perhaps, from those which an 
amateur might like in some cases, but they are 
all showy, robust sorts of rapid growth. The 


the young plants run the risk of being killed 
during the first winter. To avoid that the spores, 
which are generally ripe in autumn or winter, 
should be collected carefully and kept in paper 
in a dry, but not warm, place till spring. They 
should then be sown in either pots or pans, pre- 
pared as for hardy Ferns and subjected to the 
same general treatment, with this difference, 
however—that instead of being put into a cool 
place after sowing they should be put where the 
temperature can bs maintained evenly about 
When the young seed- 
lings are pricked off in a soil mixture similar to 
the one in which they were sown, they should 
be kept afterwards for three or four weeks in a 
close, shady place where the temperature ranges 
from 60 degs. to 65 degs., and gradually 
hardened off by tilting up the glass or glasses 
with which they are covered more and more 
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market grower, therefore, generally limits 
himself to a few species of Ferns, notably 
Adiantums, Pterises, Nephrodiums, Cyrto- 
miums, Lomarias, Polypodiums, Lastrzeas, etc , 
but these he grows to perfection, and in an 
almost incredibly short space of time. These 
young Ferns, which yearly abound in Covent 
Garden and other great plant and flower 
markets, are in the main raised from seeds or 
spores. H. B. 





TUFTED PANSIEKES (VIOLAS). 
SAVING THE SEED. 


At the present time the plants should be 
developing a number of seed-pods, some varieties 
setting more freely than others. During the 
last few weeks fertilisation has been carried out 
by insects to a very large extent, so that we may 
gather those seed-pods which we are quite 
satisfied are fully ripe for picking. Those who 
have been unable to artificially fertilise their 
flowers would do well to gather only those seed- 
pods which have ripened on sorts of the best 
kind. <A wise selection in this way may very 
materially enhance the chances of raising from 
the seed a progeny of which one may well be 
proud. Therefore, confine the selection to those 
sorts possessing a nice compact and dwarf habit, 
combining with these qualities flowers of pure 
colour and good form. ‘{‘he weather muy retard 
the proper ripening of the seed-pods, but it is safe 
to state that these may be gathered when the 
pod is in the straight with the flower-stem. In 
the early stages the seed-pod is hooked well 
under ; but as the ripening is progressing this 
gradually becomes raised, until at length the 
point of the seed-pod is pointing out straight 
from the end of the flower-stem. As the seed- 
pods mature they generally assume a brownish 
shade, and are quite firm to the touch. Some 
varieties burst before they reach this colour, so 
that a little judgment becomes necessary. 
When, therefore, the seed-pods are quite ripe, 
let them be gathered and spread in shallow 
trays, saucers, or boxes, and placed in any 
sunny position. A very good position is that of 
the greenhouse shelf, where the finish of the 
ripening process may be carried out with ease. 
Some seed-growers advocate placing muslin over 
the trays as a cover, and to prevent the loss of 
seed when the seed-pods burst. This is a very 
good method, but a better plan is that of cover- 
ing the trays with pieces of glass, the action of 
the sun on this assisting the pods to mature; 
and as there is always a number of small outlets 
for the moisture to pass off, the drying proceeds 
comfortably, and the seed-pods burst, the seeds 
invariably detaching themselves from the husks 
absolutely, afterwards rendering the separation 
of the seed from the husks a very simple matter. 
By keeping the glass as a cover no loss of seed 
occurs. In this position they are kept for some 
little time, until at length the seed is thoroughly 
cleaned, and stored away in a dry position until 
the spring. My reason for bringing the question 
of seed-saving into notice is the unfortunate 
habit of so many growers in picking off the seed- 
pods before they are ripe, and throwing them 
with the spent blossoms on the rubbish heap. 
A little pains taken in the choice of selection 
should provide a most interesting and pleasant 
occupation of raising seedlings in the spring, 
when it is quite possible to bring into existence 
a variety or a number of varieties that may be 
considered a distinct advance upon those sorts 
already in cultivation. D.xB 13 


Helenium autumnale superbum.— 
Under the above name I lately saw some nice 
plants growing in pots. It appeared to bea 
great improvement on the normal form, and I 
should think it will be a most useful plant for 
decoration at this season of the year. The 
plants referred to were of various sizes; one in 
an 8-inch pot with a single stem about 3 feet 
high had a very large terminal panicle of soft 
yellow flowers, spreading out fully 18 inches 
and as much in depth. Other dwarfer plants 
with several stems had smaller panicles. It 
appeara to be free growing and easily increased. 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo,, price 15s. 
The English Flower Garden: Mam, Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
Ilustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 
Culture and Arrangement. London: John Murray and of ail 
Booksellers, 
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FRUIT. 





THE AMATEUR’S VINERY. 


Few better horticultural pursuits in which the 
amateur can obtain pleasure, and at the same 
time a return to compensate him for trouble 
bestowed, will be found than Vine-growing. 
This needs a house in which the Vine is the 
principal occupant, as shown in the illustration, 
and much may be done with a small house if the 
right sorts of Grapes are grown anda little atten- 
tion is given to culture. Though the question 
of variety is very important, it is more necessary 
to pay sufficient attention to culture, for many 
fail through overloading their Vines with food 
and cropping much too heavily in a young state. 
This latter is fatal to good culture, for although 
the Vines when young will finish a very full 
crop, this will only last a time, and in the end 
the plants will succumb. 

The two varieties shown in the illustration can 
be grown by any amateur. These are the 





Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, the first 


with less care in ordinary soil which may be 
within the amateur’s reach. Much depends 
upon the way the Vines are grown, and, doubt- 
less, the best Grapes are secured from inside 
borders ; but for amateurs who only have a 
small house, and who grow plants also, I would 
recommend an outside border, as the roots are 
less injured by too much water, and are readily 
fed during the growing season. For very early 
Grapes inside borders are a necessity, but I do 
not think it advisable for the amateur to grow 
these until he can master the ordinary culture, 
and have ripe Grapes from July or August 
till the end of the year. Of course, both the 
varieties noted above arg not what are termed 
keeping Grapes, and though there is no 
difficulty in having them till Christmas, or 
later if placed in bottles, the Hamburgh, 
when left on the Vine a _ long time, 
loses colour and gets a reddish tint, though the 
flavour is little affected. By having two lots of 
Vines or houses one can have the second house 
much later, and there are other advantages with 
the kinds named. They may be grown without 








A vinery of Black Hamburgh 


a black, roundish berry, the latter a white, oval- 
shaped fruit, differing with good culture, as at 
times it assumes a rounder shape, with a beauti- 
ful amber colour, and is one of the best White 
Grapes on account of its free-bearing and good 
qualities. The Black Hamburgh has one fault 
—it is too prolific in bearing. Amateurs and 
others allow it, when young, to bear too freely. 
This is a stumbling block to many, for a Vine 
fruited too freely in its early days, before there 
are sufficient roots to bear the strain, loses its 
roots later, and then shanking or decay of the 
berries follows. I have seen these Grapes grown 
so well by amateurs, who had the courage to 
fruit small or young Vines at first, that they 
were the admiration of clever growers. When 
once the Vine has made ample roots, and become 
established, there is less danger, as the plant 
makes more roots yearly, and these support the 
new growth ; whereas it is the reverse with new 
or young Vines, for these, if over-cropped, lose 
the’few roots made. To sum up briefly, there 
must be plenty of roots and a liberal top-growth 
before fruit can be borne in quantity. 

The varieties named above are what may be 
termed safe varieties, those that succeed best 








and Foster’s Seedling Grapes. 


heat, which is a great gain to the amateur, and 
if started, say, in April, or what is termed 
naturally, only depending on the sun’s rays, there 
will be ripe Grapes in August or September. 
Last season I had a 3 Ib. bunch of splendid 
Black Hamburghs given me by an amateur, cut 
from Vines which had borne well annually for 
twenty-one years. They were perfect in colour 
and finish, but he cropped carefully, and every 
few years ran up a new cane from the base, 
cutting away an old one, Many growers think 
they cannot overfeed. This is a mistake, and 
my advice is to feed from May to the time the 
berries are colouring, but do not dig about the 
roots and do not crop the soil over the roots. 
Food given in the way of liquid-manure or sur- 
face dressing is best, but space does not permit 
my going more fully into this matter. My 
advice is to feed only when growth is able to 
absorb the food. W 





Gooseberry-bushes. — Looking over a 
large break of yearling Gooseberry-bushes re- 
cently, the owner stated that he had an order 
for 25,000 from one market-grower, and that his 




































price was £3 per thousand. I did think that, 
considering the plants were on the ground for 
one year only, this was a fair price, and that 
it represented, where the take was good, 
some £60 per acre return. There seems to be 
an opening for the production of good class 
bushes for market sale, as the demand yearly is 
very great, and very often cannot well be met. 
A few good varieties, such as Lancashire Lad, 
Crown Bob, Whinbam’s Industry, Keepsake, etc., 
are those most in demand. The intending raiser 
of young bushes should be himself a grower of 
Gooseberries for market, doing his bushes well, 
as then he can command cuttings in plenty. 
Three or four-year-old bushes, as a _ rule, 
give the best shoots, but older ones will 
do well if kept thin by pruning, and 
clean, also well manured, and at least have 
the buik of their fruits gathered green, so as to 
relieve the bushes early. Cutting making should 
not be left until the ordinary winter pruning, 
as that is usually done in frosty weather. The 
moment leaves begin to fall is the time to com- 
mence taking cuttings, which should be of good 
length and stout, as, to secure good bushes on 
fairly tall clean places, the shoots should be 
strong. Cut and tied into bundles and carried 
into a shed, the process of making should at once 
begin, making a clean level base, cut close 
under a leaf-bud, and shortening back the top, 
so as to leave a cutting from 10 inches to 
12 inches long, then removing all the leaf-buds 
but the top four. So soon as a quantity is pre- 
pared they should be set at once into soil that 
has been deeply workedand moderately manured, 
being fixed in the ground fully one-third their 
length, and firmly, so that frost may not lift 
them should it be severe. Such cuttings soon 
make roots.—A. D. 





FIGS IN THE OPEN AIR. 


ALTHOUGH the Fig cannot be said to fruit at all 
freely in the open air in this country—speaking 
generally, that is to say—even when afforded 
the shelter of a wall, yet in the warmer parts, 
and particularly along and near the south and 
south-western coasts, it succeeds admirably, and 
affords abundant crops of well-ripened fruit. 
A good many of the numerous failures experi- 
enced are, however, doubtless due to errors in 
management, mistaken ideas as to pruning, a 
too rich soil, etc. Now, Figs do not require a 
rich soil, unless vigorous growth and luxuriant 
foliage are alone required, a fruitful growth 
being principally promoted by a firm and rather 
poor root-run in a sound, loamy soil, preferably 
of a calcareous description. Where this does 
not already exist much the same results may be 
secured by mixing a quantity of old mortar 
rubbish, spent lime, crushed bones, or chalk 
with the staple. Little or no manure is 
required, but liquid-manure may be given 
beneficially while the trees are swelling a crop 
of fruit, especially when this is a heavy one. 

In pruning, the long, straight, sappy shoots, 
which are freely formed by over-luxuriant trees, 
and are useless for producing fruit, must be 
removed, or at any rate severely checked, and 
the short, twiggy growths, upon which the fruit 
is chiefly formed, be carefully preserved and 
nailed in. Large, old trees in warm and 
sheltered positions usually bear freely with little 
or no care, but in dealing with young examples 
all the points mentioned above deserve attention. 

Here, in West Sussex, south of the Downs, in 
a warm and dry climate, and soil of a similar 
nature, Figs succeed admirably in the open air, 
frequently producing two crops of ripe fruit in 
the season. I have already (the last week in 
August) gathered the first crop from a large old 
tree, some 20 feet in diameter, in the open, 
some of the ripe Figs being quite as large asa 
good-sized ‘‘ William” Pear, and the second 
crop, consisting of several hundreds of fruit, 
now about the size of a bantam’s egg, is rapidly 
swelling up, and if the autumn proves fairly 
fine and warm will yet become ripe for the 
most part. At the village of Tarring, near 
Worthing, there are extensive Fig-orchards of 
great antiquity, which used to be a source of 
considerable profit to their owners, but, like 
everything else in these degenerate days, the 
returns have fallen off greatly of late. 

The Fig is one of the best of all town trees or 
plants, thriving in even the most smoky 
districts, and the foliage being exremely 
handsome, B.C. 





































































































ROSES. 


Tea Roses for Hornsey.—Will you 
please advise me as to Roses most likely to 
thrive under following circumstances: Ground 
situate at Hornsey. West frontage, with plenty 
of sun. Soil rather heavy. Clay subsoil, well 
drained. I would prefer Teas.— AMATEUR. 


*,” You might grow any of the following 
twelve Teas: Anna Ollivier, Corinna, Mme. 
Hoste, Dr. Grill, Elsie Fugier, Francisca Kriiger, 
Edith Gifford, Mme. Lambard, Marie Van 
Houtte, Bouquet d’Or, William Allen Richard- 
son, and Emile Dupuy; the last three are 
climbers. The following H. Perpetuals and 
H. Teas are also very suitable: General Jacque- 
minot, Mrs. John Laing, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Alfred Colomb, Boule de Neige, Mrs. R. G. S, 
Crawford, Viscountess Folkestone, Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Captain Christy, Kaiserin A. Vic. 
toria, Gustave Regis, and Caroline Testout. 


La France Roses not opening,.—I 
have some La France bush Roses. They flower 
freely, but the blossoms do not open properly ; 
the centres remain folded. Is this due to soil ? 
The soil is of a chalky nature, the subsoil chalk, 
When the bushes were planted some specially- 
prepared loam was put about the roots. 
ALICE. 

*,* This is an erratic Rose—in some cases 
good, and in others very disappointing from its 
balling in, as you mention. Soil has no effect 
that we have been able to discover. Try 
Caroline Testout in its place. Itis a better and 
much more certain Rose. Also Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Mrs. Whitney, and Denmark, 


Climbing Roses, ete. (X. W.).—Blairii 
No. 2, Celine Forestier, Climbing Bessie 
Johnson, Climbing Jules Margottin, Coup: 
d’Hébé, Gloire de Dijon, Madame Plantier, and 
L’Idéale are all good and sweet-scented Roses 
fora fence. Yes, Spirzea Thunbergi, Rhododen- 
drons, Mahonia Aquifolium, St. John’s Wort, 
Hollies, and Spirza callosa and its varieties will 
all do beneath trees ; but you must feed them a 
little each season if the trees are large. You do 
not say what trees. Ground beneath Poplars, 
Elm, and Beech is difficult to clothe. 

Rose Mme. P. Cochet (Wilhelm).—Mme. P. 
Cochet is larger than W. A. Richardson, as a rule, but it 
does not have the deep orange found in the latter. It is 
an improved form of the lighter edged flowers found upon 
WevA: Richardson, and comes constant to that, whereas 
W. A. Richardson is somewhat variable. The growth 


differs very little, but we certainly prefer W. A. 
Richardson. 
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deserves a high place amongst ornamental 
climbers. 


V. VULPINA (the Southern Fox Grape).—A 
very distinct and handsome species. Its small, 
bright green leaves may be used as an effective 
contrast with those of the Labrusca and 
Coignetix, or may prove suitable in situations 
to which the larger-leaved species would not be 
adapted. 


V. CoIGNeT12.—This is the newest, and in 
some respects the most. beautiful, of all the Vines. 
It is a native of Northern Japan, its nearest ally 
under cultivation being the North American V. 
Labrusca. For many years a Vine clambering 
over a tall Pine in Mr. Anthony Waterer’s nur- 
sery at Knapp Hill has been at once a puzzle and 
a delight to all who have seen it. The foliage 
before falling turns a glorious crimson, making 
one of the most beautiful of autumn garden pic- 
tures. Up to within the last year or so, how- 
ever, its identity could never be ascertained, no 
specimens in herbaria or in living collections 
exactly matching it. There is now every reason 
to believe that it is Vitis Coignetie, of which 
tion that can be grown out-of-doors in the numerous plants have been lately raised in this 
southern parts of this country, a very small pro- country from seeds collected in Japan. The 
portion, of course, of the total number of species | under-surface of the leaf is covered with a woolly 
known, most of which are semi or purely | down, which in Mr. Waterer’s specimen is red- 
tropical. They are all of climbing or rambling dish-brown ; the colour, however, varies; in 
habit, and their variety in foliage and different | some instances it is nearly white, but similar 
degrees of vigour in growth enable one or other variations are met with in other species. We 
of them to be employed for almost every purpose | hope that in a few years’ time it will constitute 
to which climbers may be put. Whilst some] one of the most striking features of our gardens 
are especially valuable for the walls of houses,/in autumn. The leaves measure each from 
others may be used for covering arbours, | 6 inches to 10 inches across. In size of leaf and 


pergolas, the pillars of verandahs, old tree vigour of growth it is, at least, the equal of any 
stumps, or sloping banks. In the case of the other Vine in cultivation. 


stronger, taller-growing species they may be J Moe y 
made to clamber over living trees. Little need of T dheteohe ee Reign lec td 
sectieepiie S| pee matter sot oultivetions eee most generally grown and most beautiful of the 
Bre Tol Cae planes end tequire Re oe various forms of this species. Unlike any of the 
treater tis apaaaee. Bee is ig species hitherto’ mentioned, it has, besides its 
they can He ae : h poate es Salat on y means | handsome foliage, the additional recommenda- 
* Peenine Re ’ ory ey eae tle tion of producing in autumna profusion of pretty 
o ithont ide < hind, Md rt ef ‘ee pce a turquoise-blue berries, The leaves are smaller 
Beto t in ge ed ate ‘ld than in the common heterophylla and are usually 
tended to Wipenaearer living trees they shou more deeply lobed. This Vine requires in most 
always be planted sufficiently far away from the places a position on a wall in order to induce it 
trunk to allow rain and light to reach them. to fruit with proper freedom, and Eppelis to 
2 : : ae : 

eo Neate Bg e . we h prin eh ee &1 succeed better where it is restricted for root 
I a : Mh are of mo Pes a alae: rs ,|/room. A variegated form of V. heterophylla is 
COUT OT ad Hee ee epecios: increase yea : very pretty, the foliage being mottled with white 
accomplished by means of cuttings or by single or faint pink. A sheltered, sunny position is 


ss ” treated like those of the common : ; : 
Greve. Vir ne ae noedere are very obdurate, nea to develop the variegation to its full 
extent. 


and can only be increased by means of seeds. 
Layering will occasionally prove successful 
with those that refuse to root from cuttings, 
Grafting should only be resorted to as a last 
resource. 


The most important kinds are the follow- 
ing :— 

V. ZSTIVALIS (Summer Grape).—This species 
is probably the oldest of North American Grape- 
Vines cultivated in England. The leaves measure 
from 4 inches to 6 inches across. The berries 
are small—about the size of Black Currants— 
but have been improved by cultivation. 


THE VINES AND VIRGINIAN CREEPERS 
AS CLIMBERS. 


THERE is, perhaps, no feature in the adornment 
of our gardens and woodlands where the gar- 
dener’s art can be more effectively displayed than 
in the use of climbing shrubs. There is a 
peculiar charm about these plants which no other 
class possesses to the same degree. It is due to 
their surpassing grace, and to some extent also, 
no doubt, to the strong suggestion they give of 
the luxuriance that more especially belongs to 
the vegetation of warmer, sunnier lands than 
ours. Our indebtedness is shown in this, as in 
every other branch of ornamental gardening, to 
the flora of other countries. 


It is not for the beauty of the fruit that the 
wild types of Vitis are grown in these islands, 
it is for their luxuriant habit, surpassing grace, 
and wealth of handsome foliage, which in several 
instances affords the richest of autumnal colours 
—yellows, purples, and crimsons—that consti- 
tute their great value. 


Some thirty species are at present in cultiva- 


————————— 


Winter Violets.—Those desirousof having 
a good supply of Violets during the dark days 
of winter must lose no time in getting the plants 
transferred to the frames or pits in which they 
are to remain, so that they may be well estab- 
lished before the short days are upon us. Pre- 
suming that a good plantationof young runners of 
the desired sorts was planted out in spring and 
have been carefully tended since, they will now be 
fine sturdy plants, with plump, well-filled crowns. 
After trying various plans, I can now recommend 
the following—viz.: Take some ordinar Sd 
Cucumber-frames and set them in a poalGon V. CALIFORNICA —This is the best of the 
where they will get a maximum of sunlight, | A™erican Grape-Vines for colouring in autumn, 
raise the back of the frames on bricks so that | {tis one of the strongest growers, climbing in its 
they may present a sharp slope to the south, | Pative home over lofty trees. Its peak Stree 
then fill them about three-parts full of stable. | turn a deep crimson in autumn, especially after 
manure, treading it in firmly so that it may | # hot summer, are rounded and covered with 
yield a gentle, lasting heat; on this spread a down. 
good layer of soil similar to that used for Cucum.| V. CoRDIFOrIA (cost or Winter Grape).—A 
ber or Melon-beds, then lift the Violets, with | strong, vigorous-growing plant with leaves 
good balls of earth attached to them, and set | measuring 3 inches to 6 inches in diameter. The 
them on the bed, allowing the crowns to be | berries are black and only palatable after they 
about a foot apart; fill in between the plants | have been subjected to frost, hence the common 
with fine soil, press all down firmly, and give aj/name of Frost Grape. A moisture - loving 
good soaking of water. The glass lights need | Vine, affecting in a wild state the banka of 
not be put on until the plants begin to flower in | streams. 
November ; then the lights must be tilted up V. LAaBRUSCA (Northern Fox Grape).—Before 
on all favourable occasions, as Violets enjoy | the introduction of V. Coignetiz this was per- 
plenty of air. I find Marie Louise to be the haps the most striking and effective of the true 
best double kind for early winter flowering, but Grape-Vines in cultivation in Britain. Its leaves 
the older Neapolitan makes a good succession | are amongst the largest, both they and the young 
to it, and with a good stock of the Czar and branchlets being covered on the under surface 
other single varieties a good supply of this | with a rusty-coloured or sometimes whitish Continent, whilst the same plant is known in 
Sweetest of all flowers will be assured. —J. down. They are of stout texture and vary} America as Vitis Englemanni. It is a distinct 

Helenium grandicephalum striatum.— | considerably in shape. In a wild state the fruit | form of the Virginian Creeper, possessing the 
This is at least a distinct form, though, i has a musky flavour, but by cultivation it has same shaped leaves and developing equally, or 
been much improved, and numerous varieties of | even more, brilliant autumnal colours. Unlike 
the species are grown in the United States. In| the ordinary form, however, which requires 
England it proves to be a strong grower, and support if it is intended to cover a wall, this is 


Of the numerous varieties of the 


ComMMON GRAPE-VINE. the following may be 
alluded to:—Purpurea: This is one of the 
deepest purple - foliaged plants we possess. 
Although the colour becomes most intense in 
autumn the leaves have a bronzy-purple tinge 
from the first. It is not so quick a grower as 
the ordinary form. Var. laciniosa or apifolia is 
the Parsley-leaved Vine. Its leaves are very 
deeply cut, frequently into several leaflets, which 
are again deeply lobed. Besides these there are 
the Miller’s Grape, with smallish leaves covered 
with white down, and the “ Teinturier ” Grape, 
the leaves of which assume a beautiful claret 
colour before they fall. 


THE VIRGINIAN CREEPERS. 


These were formerly kept distinct from the 
Vines under the name of Ampelopsis, but they 
are now allincluded under Vitis. The 

BEST KNOWN VIRGINIAN CREEPER is V. quin- 
quefolia, known both as Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia and as A. hederacea. So far as autumn 
colour is concerned it is the finest of the 
American Vines, its foliage changing in autumn 
to various shades of crimson, scarlet, and 
purple. For covering arbours, walls, or old 
tree-stumps there is no climber which produces 
so luxuriant an effect in so short a time as the 
Virginian Creeper does. The following varie- 
ties are in cultivation: major, incisa, and 
hirsuta. 


A. MURALIS.—This is a splendid creeper, a 
name current in this country and on the 
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Claret-coloured Vine in a Surrey garden, 






























































Ifop-leaved Vine (Vitis heterophylla humulifolia), 








C3 Vine (V. vinifera) growing on a gazeebo. 
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L. MARTAGON (or Turk’s-cap).—All kinds al 
Turk’s-cap are beautiful, especially the scarle, 
one, which is seldom seen in a robust condition! 
I have tried it in this garden without success | 
but the purple grows wonderfully well in almog| 
any position. In the Grass it is quite at home| 
and { noticed some spikes in this position fron 
5 feet to 6 feet high, carrying from thirty-fiy, 
to forty blooms. We have quite a colony | 
them growing under some Nut-bushes. In thi 
position they get no root disturbance, and th) 
bloom-spikes are allowed to die off naturally, 

All kinds of tigrinum do well in our mixe 
border, and in the sandy soil of a garden nea| 
Aldershot they grow like weeds. 

L. Harpist does not thrive with me in th 
open border; umbellatum is satisfactory 
Krameri does not succeed ; speciosum is satis 
factory when in light soil and planted deep, an¢ 
allowed to go undisturbed for years. 


J. Crook, 
Se 


Filling lawn beds (Alice ).—One of the 
many evils attending the bedding mania is that 
for about eight months in the year, unless 
recourse is had to bulbous spring-flowering 
plants, the beds are unattractive. To plant 
herbaceous perennials in the autumn, and root 
them out in order to make room for the summer. 
bedding plants, would be vandalism. The 
former require several months’ growth before 
they show their true form, and when once 
established increase in beauty year by year; 
the latter are at their best for but about two 
months in the summer, require to be raised 
annually, housed during the winter, and adj 
seriously to the labour of the gardening staff, 
Still, it must be admitted that for a certain 
season they are bright, and, therefore, despite 
their drawbacks, continue to hold a place in the 
summer arrangements of most gardens. Myo- 
sotis dissitiflora might be tried for some of the 
beds. Good-sized young plants that have sprung 
from spring-sown seed, if planted now, would 
flower well next spring. ‘ Alice” says that 
bulbs are too expensive for use in her beds; 
but Narcissus poeticus recurvus can be obtained 
now at even less than two shillings per hundred, 
and would make a beautiful picture rising out 
of the bright blue Forget-me-not. The bulbs 
can be planted at a depth of 6 inches, and left 
in the ground, the Pelargoniums for summer 
bedding being planted between them. If the 
Narcissus leaves are not cut off before they turn 
yellow the bulbs will continue to give good 
results year after year. If the gardener, how 
ever, in his desire for tidiness, cuts the leaves off 
when he puts out the ‘Geraniums,” the bulbs 
will be so weakened that their subsequent 
lowering will be impaired. If the leaves are 
gathered up into bunches they will not be very 
unsightly, and may be removed in July. The 
Myosotis should be taken up as soon as its 


self-supporting, and will attach itself as firmly filled with these flowers, with richly-toned 
to any suitable surface. foliage for effecting a contrast, is simply 
V. ARBOREA (Ampelopsis bipinnata). — A arranged, the natural character of the flower 
species of considerable beauty of foliage, differing | being so elegant and artistic.—D. B. C. 
from any other North ee pete ee 
mentioned in having bipinnate leaves. e £ ac _ 
numerous leaflets Saraticatig a single leaf are NOTES ON LILIES, 
small and deeply toothed. It is not a quick |THE value of Lilies in the garden cannot be 
grower in this country, and is naturally of a/over-estimated, and from an ornamental and 
shorter and more bushy growth than is character- | useful point of view I should place them next 
istic of the Vines generally. to the Rose. The number of kinds that are 
VEITCH’s VIRGINIAN CREEPER (V. inconstans, | seen doing well in gardens generally is limited, 
syns., Ampelopsis Veitchi and A. tricuspidata). | compared to those catalogued, thus showing 
—The unfamiliar name of V. inconstans is theone | that many are either peculiar in their require- 
that properly belongs to the plant so well known | ments or difficult to obtain. Still, there are a 
as Ampelopsis Veitchi. It is very useful for | goodly number that may be grown in most 
covering walls, but loses its character with age. | gardens with success, provided they get ordinary 
As is the case with so many of the Vines, this | attention ; and I have made the following notes 
shows great varjety in the shape of the leaves. |this season in my own and neighbouring 
In young plants the leaves are small and very | gardens :— : 
often scarcely lobed at all, whilst in older ones| Croceum orn OrRANcE Laity is charming, 
they are cut into three lobes and occasionally | being free-growing and robust. In several cot- 
into the same number of separate, short-stalked | tage gardens near. here —one in particular, 
leaflets. This tendency to variation showsitself | where the soil is light and sandy—it thrives 
also in the colours the leaves put on in autumn. | wonderfully, grown in large masses from 4 feet 
In the best forms the foliage assumes various rich | to 6 feet across, and very tall; and I observe 
tints of purplish-red and crimson, whereas others | these cottagers do not often replant them. In 
have a large admixture of brown in 
the colouring. There is also a form 
whose foliage has a bronzy hue more 
or less throughout the season, but 
especially when young. 
























OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


QUEEN OF THE PRAIRIE 
(SPIRAZA LOBATA). 


Tas beautiful herbaceous Spirxa 
sroduces blossoms of brilliant rose 
colour on feathery terminal racemes ; 
it flowers in June, and few plants 
are more effective when well estab- 
lished. The foliage, which does not 
reach nearly to the flowers, is very 
much like that of our native Meadow- 
sweet (Spirzea Ulmaria) in character, 
very graceful, and richly tinted, 
with crimson-brown stems; and the 
plants should be allowed to be undis- 
turbed from year to year (except for 
a mulch of good soil around their roots 
in early spring) to obtain the best 
results. A moist corner or the 
vicinity of a small stream will suit 
it well, for, like all Spirzas, it is 
semi-aquatic, yet it may be made to 
flourish well without this in an 
ordinary garden, if a low situation, 
not too much drained, be chosen for 
it. After planting (unless this be 
done with great care) the plant will 














daa ae ster: Were ee af flowers are past their best, and planted back in 
a time, if mulched and kept moist in Queen of the Prairie (Spiraa lobata). From a ree ai pliahen garded. Here via 
dry weather, the beautiful feather photograph by Miss Mitchell, Eastleigh, seed itself and furnish strong, self-sown seed- 
: fe will’ een. 1 Tl gp S. Devon. lings in the autumn. Wallflowers, if pinched 
dom haba te = » CRT Ta back once or twice when young, do not become 
oe dices med ac a oa LLR leggy, but develop into bushy plants that stand 


the wind well. Tulips may be planted 8 inches 

another garden they are growing satisfactorily | deep, and the Pelargoniums put out over them, 

Pansies.— Those who in the South of Eng- at the foot of a south wall. as recommended in the case of the Narcissi. 
land desire to have a good show of Pansies in| L. canprpum OR THE Maponna Lity is known | We have had a bed which was thus arranged in 
the spring and early summer should either | by everyone who has a garden. Nothing can| Which the Tulips came up well each spring. 
obtain seedling plants at once from some good be more attractive than a large mass of this | The latter bulbs can also be bought nowadays 
blotched strain or else get plants from a florist. | when in good health. Yet it is seldom seen in| at an exceedingly cheap rate.—S. W. F. 
It is very important, in warm localities, that | this condition in large gardens, and I have! Double Ivy - leaf Pelargonium 
these Pansies should be well established in the| often observed that it does better in cottage | Achievement.—This is a cross between the 
soil ere the spring warmth begins, as otherwise |and farmhouse gardens. No doubt this is due well-known Ivy-leaf Pelargonium Souvenir de 
they soon feel the effect of the drought. Old} to its being allowed to go undisturbed for | Charles Turner and a pure White Zonal Pelar- 
plants that have bloomed early should now be |many years. During the blooming period this gonium. The characteristics of the two types 
trimmed over, lifted carefully, divided, and be| year I have noticed that in cottage gardens, | of growth and flower as seen in the parents are 
replanted at once.—A. D, _ where they are growing against the foot of south | each traceable in this plant, the habit being 

Anemone japonica (Japan Anemone).— walls, and have not been disturbed for years, | particularly sturdy. The flowers are large and 
As a cut flower this beautiful autumn flower |in one or two instances the spikes had attained | handsome, semi-double, with smooth petals, and 
seems to be in exceptionally good form this| to a height of 5 feet. Many of the blooms were | the colour is a distinct and pleasing shade of 
season, the white shape of the flower being | 6 inches across, without a spot of disease on | soft salmon-pink. The plant flowers profusely, 
beautifully chaste and lovely. A few blossoms| them. Iam under the impression these often | developing trusses of good size.—B. 
in a specimen glass make a very pretty decora- | fail from high feeding, which engenders disease. Aster Novi-Belgi Harpur-Crewe.— 
tion, while a number of sprays, cut with long} L. TESTACEUM is a charming kind with a sort | This is one of the best of these useful autumn 
stems, such as the plant develops, are an’ of Turk’s-cap bloom. In our own garden it | flowers, and is just now making a pretty display 
invaluable decoration when lightly arranged in thrives beautifully, planted in a south border|inthe border. This variety has large pure white 
a trumpet vase of medium size. For baskets, | amongst other hardy plants, and at present flowers, with a yellow disc, and usually attains 
bowls, and other receptacles this flower is | Some spikes are from 5 feet to 6 feet high, with | a height of about 5 feet. The flowers may be 
equally weil adapted, using a few light green |five or six large blooms on them. These have | cut in useful sprays, and make a welcome change 
feonds of Ferns and Asparagus with any copper. | been in their present position nine years. | in the d 


J 
coloure] foliage as a contrast. An épergne | These stems seldom get broken by the wind. D. B.C 








evorative arrangements of the house.— 
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COUNTRY-TOWN HOUSES AND 
GARDENS. 


In the accompanying illustration we have a 
happy representation of house and garden such 
as nowadays are unfortunately becoming rarer 
year by year, being slowly ousted by the stucco 
abominations, dear to the heart of the jerry- 
builder, known as ‘“‘ villa residences.”” However 
cramped and incommodious these may be, they 
generally wear that air of blatant self-assertion 
that is characteristic of the parvenu, and look 
with smug complacency over the 20-foot Grass 
bank, which the house-agent dignifies by the 
name of ‘‘the sloping lawn,”’ where a wretched 
Araucaria imbricata, the most inartistic of all 
trees, makes, fortunately, but a half-hearted 
struggle for existence ; or upon a geometrically- 
luid-out plot of glaring bedding plants, probably 
arranged for by the architect as being in keep- 
ing with the character of the building, which 











A typical villa garden. 


dazzles the sight of those passing the pretentious 
gateway of the brand-new erection, glorying in 
name of ‘* Villa Como,” or some such equally 
inept title. Far other are the modest dwellings 
that are met with here and there in country 
towns and rural villages—houses that bear on 
their tranquil exteriors evidences of the finger of 
time, whose touch confers a dignity of its own 
on the most unassuming structure. As we gazo 
across the neatly-kept garden at such houses, 
which, for the most part, stand well back from 
the road, we are conscious of the placid air of 
repose that pervades the scene. Age has 
dimmed the red of tiles and bricks, while the 
white walls show but little of their sur- 
face through the luxuriant creepers. It is 
palpable that many alterations have been made 
since the dwelling was first built, additions 
conceived after mature consideration and carried 
out deliberately, without undue hurry. One 
wonders when it occurred to the owner to build 
on the gable: when the dormer-window, now 
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filled with pot plants, that made possible the 
conversion of a loft into a bedroom, was decided 
upon ; when a porch appeared in the light of a 
desirable addition, and when, latest improve- 
ment of all, the bow-window, now covered with 
flowering Clematis, was built out. At all events, 
each succeeding innovation has been exposed 
sufficiently long to the mellowing influence of 
time to lose any appearance of crudity it might 
once have possessed, and all form parts of one 
harmonious whole that gains in picturesqueness 
as well as in comfort from this very irregularity 
of form. In passing through some little old- 
fashioned towns, distant from the main arteries 
of traffic, one may see examples of these delight- 
ful old houses with tolerable frequency. I am 
acquainted with a small, straggling town on the 
borders of two southern counties where at least 
five of such dwellings exist. They differ con- 
siderably from one another in appearance ; 





indeed, the charm would be lost if there were 





two alike. 
hanging eaves, and white walls ; another is of 
red brick, sobered by weathering; a third is 
built of yellow-grey freestone, that with age 
has assumed a particularly soft colour tone, 
while the others each possess some distinctive 
merit. In their gardens, in full sight of the 
road, the old flowers fiourish, not, however, to 
the exclusion of a certain admixture of later 
introductions. Wistarias embrace the walls in 
company with Magnolias, Banksian Roses, and 
the blue Passion-flower. Jasmine, Honeysuckle, 
and Clematis smother the porches, and in one 
case have scaled the supports of a deep verandah. 
The pride of one garden is its great tubs of 
Myrtle, in another it is the blue Agapanthus 
grown in like manner, while the white Madonna 
Lilies form the chief feature of a third. In all 
the Grass is like velvet, and the paths always 
seem to have been just weeded and raked. 
Adjoining, perhaps, the most picturesque is a 
miniature orchatd, a perfect gem in its way, 


One is thatched, with deep, over. 


where the guinea - fowl stray beneath the 
standard Blenheim Oranges. 

One can sometimes almost fancy that these 
houses have a personality of their own. They 
do not withdraw themselves out of sight and 
hearing of humanity as do the proud mansions, 
neither do they submit to be jostled by the 
crowd as are the houses that stand in rows in 
the street ; they take a sedate interest in life, 
and love to sit with folded hands in their scented 
gardens and watch with kindly eyes the world 
go by. Suwey, 


Gladiolus The Bride.—This variety is 
sometimes known as Colvillei albus, but I prefer 
the name of The Bride. It is a most beautiful 
Gladiolus, and it is also one of the most useful 
white flowers which we possess. Its bulbs are 
by no means dear when purchased by the dozen 
or hundred, and all who have the slightest 
demand for cut flowers should grow this variety 

















From a photograph by Mr. F. Mason Good, Winchfield, Hants. 


in quantity. It is exceedingly well suited for 
pot-culture, and it succeeds admirably in beds 
and borders in the open air. Bulbs for forcing 
may be potted and treated like those of 
Hyacinths, and if bought and potted now they 
will grow on slowly and flower freely in March 
and April, and at Easter their lovely spikes of 
white flowers will be valued more than any- 
thing. The bulbs are no larger than those of 
an ordinary Crocus, but I have often found such 
bulbs to produce from three to five bloom-spikes 
from a foot to 18 inchesin height. Failure need 
not be apprehended ; indeed, all who grow them 
are astonished that their culture is so easy. If 
pots cannot be spared, quantities of them may 
be planted and grown in boxes—i.e., where the 
flowers are wanted only in a cut state. Their 
spikes last an unusual! length of time when cut, 
and their graceful appearance fits them admir- 
ably for artistic decoration. After blooming 
their bulbs are not useless, but go on flowering 





year after year. In the flower garden, too, they 
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have a very charming appearance, but I am as 
much pleased with them in the mixed border as 
anywhere, and as the bulbs are thoroughly hardy 
and may be planted out at any time during the 
winter, this Gladiolus may justly be classed 
amongst the best of hardy flowers.—C. 


pipes below. Thesyringe may be daily used to 
maintain a moist atmosphere, and as growth 
advances water may be given freely at the 
roots. 

For very early work the Tenby Daffodil (Nar- 
cissus obvallaris) is the best of the single 
trumpet kinds, or, if healthy bulbsare procurable, 
Ard-Righ. The former, however, is the more 
popular, of good colour, forces well, and is much 
cheaper also. As a second early, Golden Spur 
is excellent in every way. Among doubles, the 
old Double Yellow is by far the brightest and 
noblest of them all, doing grandly as a pot 
plant, and also making a fine display when cut. 
The indispensable N. poeticus ornatus requires 
a long season of preparation to force well; first 
in frames, and from these through one or two 
stages, each of about a fortnight’s duration, 
with slightly-increased temperature each time. 
If placed from the open direct into heat the 
chances are that the flower-stem will become 
strangled in the neck of the bulb. Get it to 
pass this critical spot in the cooler stages, if 
possible, and success is ensured. K. 


Morello Cherries, like all members of the 
Cherry family, are partial to sandy soil. That 
which is heavy and retentive of moisture is not 
so suitable, as the soil during winter and spring 
is rendered too cold. In preparing the site for 
this Cherry the ground ought to be deeply 
trenched, and if inclined to be wet some drain- 
age in the shape of broken bricks or stones 
added, With the natural soil mix road-grit, 
old lime-rubble, or decayed vegetable refuse, to 
which should be added wood-ashes. It is sur- 
prising what a difference is made in the rooting 
of Cherry-trees by the addition of ever so little 
of such compost at planting time. When plant- 
ing at the end of October, which is the best 
time, keep the tree well above the surface of the 
surrounding soil, as that which is trenched is 
sure to settle considerably, and it is bad for a 
tree to be eventually ina hole. The roots ought 
to be as near the surface as possible, so that 
they obtain all available benefit from external 
warmth. The perfect ripening of the wood 
yearly is the all-important point to study in the 
production of a full crop of superior fruit. 

PruNinG this Cherry is so conducive to 
success, or otherwise, that it is well to pay 
special attention to the matter. All newly- 
planted trees ought to be cut back to within 
6 inches of their base in February. The object 
of so severely cutting all growth of the previous 
season is to lay a foundation for the future good 
shape of the tree, whether it bea fan-shaped 
one for the walls or a bush in the open. These 
forms of tree are the most suitable for the 
positions named. Subsequent pruning consists 
of removing weakly and worn-out branches. 
The finest fruit is produced on young, vigorous 
shoots. Except in extreme cases, the points of 
the last year’s shoots need not be removed. 
Morello Cherries will succeed with their branches 
closer than ordinary sweet varieties, as the 
latter fruit. more freely from spurs of several 
years’ standing, while in the case of Morellos 
young shoots are the most satisfactory bearing 
medium. The summer treatment of Morello 
Cherry-trees is a simple matter, and consists in 
keeping the trees clear of insect pests and 
supplying the roots freely with moisture in the 
case of a long spell of dry and hot weather. 
Black-fly is the first of the insect pests that 
attack the trees. When the weather is dry, 
early in the spring, when the shoots are but a 
few inches long, the points are often infested 
with the aphides. If they are not quickly ex- 
terminated the leaves at the point curl up, and 
thus a check is given to that free growth 
which is so desirable. Prompt action is neces- 
sary, as neglect for ever so short a period is sure 
to end in failure of the season’s crop. 

Dust the points with Tobacco-powder at 
night, and in the morning give the tree a vigor- 
ous syringing with clean water. In stubborn 
cases dip the points of the shoots in a strong 
decoction of Tobacco-water. Red-spider also 
attacks the leaves during the summer, owing 
to a scarcity of moisture both at the roots and 
overhead. Asa remedy for this pest give the 
roots a thorough soaking with clear water and 
syringe the leaves with soft-soap and Tobacco- 
water, made at the rate of 1 lb. of the former to 
2 lb. of the latter, thoroughly soaking it in hot 
water, making altogether 50 gallons to be used 
in a tepid state. S. M. 


Tufted Pansy William Niel.—This old 
sort has been flowering in a remarkably free 
manner just lately, and the flowers have been of 
a large size too. The colour is a pleasing shade 
of pale rose, and is only seen in this variety of 
the Tufted Pansies. The cooler weather of late 
has suited most Pansies, and this variety in 
particular. I have not seen the flowers so fine 
for a very long time. The growth is not so 
compact as some of the newer sorts, yet it is of 
such a kind that it is valuable in the garden for 
fairly compact work.—D. B. C. 

Aster Amellus bessarabicus.—The flowers of 
this handsome variety when cut with stems of a good 
length are very much valued for cut-flower work. It is 
one of the largest flowers of the Starworts, the colour being 
arich blue. The height of this variety is about 2 feet.— 
D. B. 

Dahlia Mayor Haskins.—I think thenote by ‘‘S.” 
on Dahlia Mayor Haskins is very misleading. Those who 
like a plant of the Gloriosa type will never choose Mayor 
Haskins, for the simple reason that the flowers of the 
latter are borne on very short stems, and are quite hidden 
in the foliage, while Gloriosa has flowers and stems over a 
foot in length, and may be seen all over the garden. At 
any rate, after growing each side by side, Gloriosa is the 
one I like best.—J. 







DAFFODILS FOR FORCING. 


AmonG flowers that may be forced into bloom 
quite early in the new year, and frequently 
before that time, are both single and double 
Daffodils. These are, without doubt, among the 
most popular at this early season ; and, unlike 
some other forced flowers, these Daffodils when 
properly done lose none of that exceeding 
beauty that grace their more natural flowering 
in the open ground in the early spring months. 
On the contrary, the protection they receive 
when grown under glass rather adds to their 
beauty in at least two ways; first, by the 
purity of the flowers ; and secondly, by a con- 
siderable addition to the length of their flower- 
stems. (Growers of Daffodils in the open, and 
particularly in the so-called early districts, 
know something of the drawbacks from both, 
and where the flowers are gathered in the bud 
stage it is a very difficult matter to make the 
bunches appear at anything like their full 
worth. With judicious care under glass, how- 
ever, the flowering stems are generally con- 
siderably longer—no mean advantage when 
required for market. The points in the culture 
of these flowers calculated to provide this 
increased length of stem are, firstly, bulbs that 
are perfectly healthy and of the first size; 
secondly, it is important that the bulbs should 
have received a thorough season of rest; 
thirdly, that they should be planted by the 
first week in October, and if a fortnight earlier 
so much the better. Other items requiring 
attention are shallow planting, by which I 
mean just covering the bulbs with soil; and 
lastly, their introduction into heat or glass 
structures preparatory to forcing. I give these 
points as of importance in their culture, after 
some experience and observation, and because 
many in attempting to force Daffodils for the 
first time are day by day straining every nerve 
in the direction of having them early in flower, 
when, as a matter of fact, the very course 
they are pursuing is in reality opposed to 
progress. In forcing these flowers it is quite 
possible to err in planting them too early. 
Bulbs that have been thoroughly dried and 
rested start away again into growth very 
strongly. Such bulbs as these must be made 
firm in the soil, as the mass of roots descending 
in a body frequently lifts the bulb from its 
place. To avoid risk in this direction it is 
always best to plunge in 6 inches of coal-ashes 
over all. Bulbs intended for forcing should 
have been planted at least six weeks previously. 
From experiments in this direction I have 
found that bulbs thus treated root, grow, and 
flower in a perfectly natural and uniform man- 
ner. Onthe other hand, bulbs that have been 
taken from the soil and potted up almost im- 
mediately are by no means so regular and uni- 
form in growth and flower. This is important 
where pots of such things are grown for decora- 
tion and not expressly for cutting, as in the 
former a display of bloom is the one thing aimed 
at. Bulbs that have been thus duly prepared 
may now be introduced in the greenhouse, plac- 
ing them at first in a quite cool position and 
away from drying influences. 

Where several kinds are being forced, it may 
form a useful guide to the amateur or beginner 
if the natural order of their flowering in the 
open ground be followed. By introducing them 
into heat in this way much better results follow 
than by taking them in an indiscriminate way. 
Of the evil resulting from the latter an instance 
came under notice a year ago, where such kinds 
as Horsfieldi and poeticus ornatus had not only 
been introduced as the earliest batch, but, to 
make matters worse, were placed at once in the 
hottest end of the house, and quite near the 
hot-water pipes. Despite the heat they re- 
fused to move, to the astonishment of the 
owner of them. To force Daffodils successfully, 
a moist temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. at 
night is ample, and this should only be very 
gradually increased as the growth becomes ap- 

























































MORELLO CHERRY. 


ALTHOUGH there are two varieties of Morello 
Cherries, black and the red or Kentish variety, 
when one speaks of Morellos it is generally 
understood to be the black that is meant. 







































































































Morello Cherry flowers. From a photograph by 
Mr. G, L. May, Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex. 































Amongst Cherries it is doubtful if there is a 
more useful kind than this. It will grow in a 
variety of positions, nearly always crops freely, 
and is at all times appreciated. It is the most 
esteemed for cooking purposes, preserving, and 
confectionery. It ripens its fruit in July and 
August, and against a north wall the fruit will 
hang until well into September. At first the 
skin is dark red, but with age it changes to 
black, and the fruit becomes even more juicy. 
The habit of growth is semi-pendulous, quite 
hardy, and the leaves are small, dark green in 
colour. 

Moreilo Cherries succeed in a variety of posi- 
tions and forms of training. In the open, as 
bushes and standards, heavy crops of fruit are 
obtained, the difficulty, however, with this 
form of growth being to protect the fruit from 
birds, which are partial to it, even if it is some- 
what bitter in taste. It is somewhat difficult to 
get other kinds of fruit to succeed against north 
walls, but this Cherry revels in such a position. 
Some persons consider that this Cherry will 
succeed only on a northern aspect. That, how- 
ever, is a mistake, as the finest fruit I ever saw 
came from a south wall, a tree planted against 
a west wall having extended its branches round 
the southern angle, covering also a chimney on 
that side. Whether it was the warmth of the 
parent under the early treatment. A cool bottom chimney in addition to the southern exposure I 
is always best, and on no account should the | do not know, but I know the fruit was yearly of 
pots be placed on open stages with hot-water exceptional good quality, 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


POTATO WHITE KIDNEY. 


Owine to the prolonged drought the earlier 
Potato crop was small, and had it not been for 
some of the newer, robust kinds, such as the one 
illustrated, I fear many amateurs would not have 
had a profitable return. By the crossing of the 
robust large American type, such as Early 
Puritan and Early Rose, with some of our own 
varieties noted for flavour, we have obtained 
quantity and some sort of quality also. Ina 
hot, dry summer the early American types are 
noted for their good boiling properties, this 
making them doubly valuable to those who 
cannot devote much space to the Potato. The 
variety illustrated is noted for its shape, its good 
quality, with quantity combined. It is well 
worth room in all gardens, being a pure white 
tuber, and, as its name implies, kidney shaped, 
and with few eyes. I have never seen it better 
than this season, and in a light soil, planted 
early, it was not injured by the frost of the first 
week in May, and was, therefore, fit for use 
earlier than usual, 

For exhibition purposes it is unequalled, and, 
being so pure in colour, is always admired. 
Plants should be grown thinly and planted early, 
and not left too long in the soil when matured. 
Of course, such early varieties should be eaten 
inseason—say, from time of lifting till November. | 








of fresh quarters—yearly, if possible—and chan ge 
of seed at least every other year, as the 
soil soon tires of Potatoes. If the area is small 
it is advisable to omit the Potato crop for one 

season and grow something else, in preference 

to heavy disease or failures. Fortunately, these | 
robust growers are less fastidious as to soils, and 

I have seen it advised to grow them on poor 

land without food, but it is not the best policy. 

I do not advise rank manures at all, but well 

prepared, and failing this a good fertiliser or 
concentrated manure, which is cleanly and 

quick-acting ; and if the soil is studied there 

will be good results at no great cost. It is im- 

portant when giving food not to place it in direct 

contact with the seed-tubers. I prefer to place 

it under them, with a few inches of soil over it, 

so that the roots find the food, and this enables 
the plant to make greater progress. I need not 
go into planting, lifting, or storing—these are 
matters of common knowledge—but let me 
advise cool storage ; and in saving seed of the 
variety named, in fact, any varieties, I would 
advise good large seed—small seed cannot pro- 
duce the best results. 





TOMATO GROWING. 


I was interested in reading the article by 
‘*B. C. R.” on Tomatoes in GARDENING, 
August 21. I shall be glad if he will tell me 





what he considers a good crop per plant when 


‘Potato White Kidney, 


At that period they are at their best, and | 
when they begin to grow out they lose flavour ; 
therefore, I do not advise gro wing them for long 
storage. Another point it is essential to observe 
is that no one can safely plant them ona heavy 
clay soil, as, if the early part of the season is wet, 
there is poor quality and often much disease, 
These Potatoes, to be good, should have a light 
soil, an open, sunny quarter, and ample space— 
at least from 2 feet to 24 feet at planting. 
I have seen such grand crops of these varieties, 
including White Kidney, on sloping banks, that 
it seemed to mea fit variety to plant where 
others would need more food and moisture. For | 
some few yearsI have crossed the Ashleafs with 
the kinds named, and am, therefore, better able 
to judge of their cropping, and though crossing 
s a matter of small interest to the amateur, it 
is a profitable proceeding when crossing will 
increase bulk and preserve quality also, and 
no doubt the crossing by experts gave us an 
abundance of disease-proof tubers, kinds which 
it is the pride of the amateur to grow. Many 
amateurs can grow early Potatoes who have not 
room for late ones, and if the soil is suitable 
there is no crop which gives a better return, and 
land cropped with Potatoes is then in condition 
for other green crops, so that by growing these 
early kinds the amateur is in a position to lift 
the crop. and to plant the land with green crops, 
such as Kales, Cabbages, or other things, and 
thus making the best use of the soil. Of 
course, I need not dwell upon the importance 





grown in 10-inch and 12-inch pots in a cold | 
greenhouse? This is the fourth year I have 
grown them. Last year from 15 plants I cut 
56 lb., and I don’t think I shall exceed that 
quantity this year. I am told I ought to get 
6 lb. or 7 lb. per plant, and I have read of 
larger crops still. This year my plants have 
set four to six bunches of fruit, then they give 
out although growth continues. I give plenty 
of ventilation night and day, and feed them 


with manure-water made from sheep and 
pigeon’s-dung, guano, superphosphate, etc., 
although I am careful not to overfeed. The 


varieties are Freedom and Dobbie’s Conference, 
raised from seed by myself. If every bunch of 
flowers produced fruit I should get nearly 
double the quantity. Should I do better by 
growing them in tubs or boxes? The pots are 
placed just under the stage, a couple of laths 
being removed for the purpose, consequently 
they are screened from the direct rays of the 
suo. I should also like to know what variety 
“B.C. R.” considers best as regards quantity 
and quality ?—J. Pearce. 

*,” The weight of fruit obtained—viz., an 
average of nearly 4 1b. per plant—certainly cannot 
be described as a heavy crop, nor, on the other 
hand, is it a very bad one, plants grown in pots 
seldom producing more than half to a third the 
weight of fruitusually obtained from those planted 
out inaproperly-constructed bed or border. Many 
nurserymen do not get more than 4 Ib. or 5b. of 


|of a weak solution (4 gill to the gallon), 





fruit from each plant, whether grown in pots or 
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planted out, while others may secure 10 lb., 
15 lb., or even 20 1b. of fruit per plant. A vely 
large grower of Tomatoes in Worthing obtairs 
an average of 7 lb. to 8 lb. from the plants (iu 
pots) he attends to himself ; but many thousands 
of similar ones that have to be watered, etc., by 
men in the ordinary way do not produce more 
than about half this amount. On the whole, I 
regard anything over 6 lb. as a good crop for a pot 
plant, and over 10 lb. as phenomenal, though it 
should be remarked that the yield may be ap- 
proximately doubled by simply allowing the 
plants to root out, through the bottom of the 
pots, into a bed of good but thoroughly sweet 
and porous soil beneath. 

As regards feeding, the materials mentioned 
by Mr. Pearce are excellent, more particularly 
the infusion of sheep’s and pigeon’s-dung, which 
as a staple food can scarcely be surpassed, 
if equalled. Guano, too, is good, if genuine ; I 
find a light top-dressing of the ‘ Ichthemic,” 
applied twice or thrice during growth, to increase 
the crop considerably, as well as improving the 
appearance and quality of the fruit. Super- 
phosphate I usually mix with the soil, but it 
should be remembered that anything containing 
potash is very beneficial to Tomato-plants, and 
they also require large supplies of nitrogen 
(ammonia) as well. A county council lecturer, 
and a good Tomato grower, recently advised the 
application cf sulphate of ammonia, in the form 
to 
Tomato-plants in pots at 
almost every watering, and I 
certainly think that the use 
of this agent—say, once or 
twice a week—would increase 
the crop appreciably. 

Evidently it is the failure 
of a great part of the blossoms 
to set that reduces the aver- 
age yield, and this nearl, 
always arises, in the case of 
pot-plants at any rate, fron 
lack of vigour in the plants, 
which the ammonia (or nitratc 
of soda would do nearly as 
well) will go far to counteract ; 
bat the soil must be rammed 
quite hard in the pots, or the 
stimulant will force the plants 
into a too luxuriant growth. 
Conference isone of thesurest- 
setting Tomatoes in cultiva- 
tion, though the fruit is some- 
what too small, and if this 
fails to set freely there are 
very few others that would 
be likely to do better in this 
respect. 

The quality and texture of 
the soil must also be con- 
sidered. Fresh loam from 
an old meadow or common 
(if not too poor) forms the best 
staple, but the soil of some districts grows 
Tomatoes (as well as other things) much better 
than that from other places. That from a lime- 
stone or sandstone district appears to afford 
decidedly the best results. Add a little leaf- 
mould and some burnt earth, but little or no 
manure, unless well dried and sweetened in the 
sun. A grower near here who has a large 
houseful of plants in pots, and obtains heavy 
crops, mixes a quantity of crushed oyster-shells 
with the soil, and with the best results. Broken 


| cockle-shells or some crushed limestone answers 


almost as well. 

Plants in pots always ‘‘ go off” more or less 
after swelling three to five trusses at the outside, 
however well fed, but if stopped beyond the 
sixth or seventh truss the later ones set and 
swell up much better, especially after some 
of the fruit below has been gathered Plants in 
boxes usually remain longer in bearing, and 
consequently afford heavier crops. 

As regards varieties, I have already mentioned 
my favourite kinds, and I study flavour and 
quality as well as productiveness. A good form 
of the Improved Large Red always crops heavily, 
and Early Ruby, Chemin Rouge, and [field Gem 
are all good croppers and setters. The last 
succeeds remarkably well in pots under careful 
culture, and has an unusually rich flavour. The 
fruit of Conference is too smali to render it a 
really heavy cropper, and Freedom I have not 
yet tried. 

B.C. R. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Barly-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
These are certainly later in flowering this 
season than usual, probably on account of the 
long spell of cool and wet weather experienced 
during August. Previous to this time the plants 
were coming along splendidly, especially in those 
collections where they had received every atten- 
tion, with a good watering occasionally during 
the very hot weather experienced at that time. 
Now, however, all is changed, the plants having 
made a lot more growth, and being rather taller 
than usual as a consequence. Asa rule, by the 
middle of September there have been quite a 
large number of sorts to cut from, but just now 
in the open border the number of varieties in 
full bloom is very limited. At this date last 
year it was possible to cut from several sorts 
which now have not yet commenced to show 
colour. Those which have done well so far are : 
Harvest Home, Mme Marie Masse, M, Dupuis, 
Lady Fitzwygram, Vicomtesse d’Avene, Edith 
Syratt, Mme. Eulalie Morel, Mme. C, Desgrange 
and its sports in the Japanese section. The 
Pompons that have flowered have been very 
nice, these being: Lyon, Alice Butcher, Piercy’s 
Seedling, Flora, Little Bob (syn. Scarlet Gem), 
Blushing Bride, and its sport Bronze Bride. 
Should the weather keep nice and open during 
the end of the present month and October we 
have the promise of a very bright display. 

Annual Chrysanthemums.—From an 
outdoor sowing of seed of Chrysanthemum 
tricolor, carinatum, and other of the erect- 
growing annuals, I have had for along time, and 
still have, such beautiful single flowers. They 
have been greatly admired and coveted for 
cutting ; indeed, these annual forms, so hardy 
thus raised from seed sown in the open, are of 
the most pleasing form for indoor decoration 
The Dunnette varieties are charming also, and 
are distinctly allied. Where all three forms are 
sown great variety is obtained. To these, if 
desired, may be added the rather coarse- growing 
double white and yellow coronariums ; but both 
these are best if propagated through the agency 
of cuttings, put in now and kept in a house or 
frame all the winter. A good stock of Chrysan- 
themum segetum, flowers single and golden or 
yellow, also gives an abundance of useful cutting 
flowers. All may be sown thinly outdoors in 
April in small clumps.—A. D. 


Early Chrysanthemum Mons. Dupuis.— 
This is one of the few really good early-flowering kinds, 
and quite the best of its colour—a bright bronzy-yellow. 
It has a dwarf bushy habit and is very free-blooming. Late 
in August and all through September it will provide a 
wealth of well-formed flowers of good size.—H. 






























GARDEN PESTS. 


Destruction of woodlice (J. L. H.).— 

Woodlice often congregate together in large 

numbers in cracks, etc. If such places can be 

found, pour in boiling water, or they may be 
trapped by laying pieces of slates, tiles, or 

bricks on the earth and leaving them for twenty- 
four hours. The woodlice will shelter under 

them. Potatoes or Apples cut in half and 

slightly scooped out and laid about, flat part 

downwards, will attract them; or very small 
garden pots, laid on their sides with a little dry 
horse-droppings at the bottom, and then partly 

filled with dry Moss, are good traps.—G. 8. 8. 

Rose-tree pest (J. 2. B. W.).—The insect 

you enclosed is the caterpillar of one of the 

moths belonging tothe family Geometride. The 

caterpillars of this family are known by the 

name of loopers, on account of their backs 

forming a loop when they walk. The scientific 
name of this family is derived from the same 

habit, as the caterpillar appears to be measuring 

the ground as it walks. I cannot suggest any 

easier way of destroying them than picking them 

' off the Rose-bushes, but you might spray or 
syringe the bushes with } lb. of soft-soap, the 

extract from 3 lb. of Quassia-chips, to 10 gallons 

of water; or 4 pint paraflin-oil, 2 lb. of soft-soap, 
’ very well mixed, added to 10 gallons of water, 
’ and kept well stirred. Ifit were possible to kill 
all the caterpillars, so that there were no moths 
next year to lay eggs, you would not be 

attacked next season.—G. §. § 


e De 


Harthworms’ eggs in greenhouse 
(J. P. Llgin).—The eggs you enclosed are the 
egg; of one of the earthworms, as far as I can 







































see, but they were so shrivelled when they 
reached me that it is rather difficult to be quite 
certain. 
they almost assumed their proper form, The 
twig of the Apple-tree is infested with the 
‘* American-blight,” one of the aphides (Schizo- 
neura lanigera). 
affected parts should be scraped off, the parts 
well scrubbed with 2 lb. of soft-soap, and the 
extract from 1 lb. of Quassia-chips, to 10 gallons 
of water; or 1 lb. of soft-soap, 4 pint paraffin-oil, 
thoroughly mixed, to 40 gallons of water, and 
kept well stirred, or the oil will float at the 
top. 
whitewash of 
G...S:.5. 

sent are those of the buff-tip moth (Pygcra bucephala), a 


very common insect. 
trees.—G. 8. 8. 


grubs of a fly, but Iam unable at present to be certain of 
its name, 
specimens of the flattened snake-millipede (Polydesmus 
»omplanatus), a very destructive pest to the roots of plants. 
I should remove all the soil round the roots of the plants 
and burn it.—G. 8. 8. 


Tuts forms handsome erect tufts from 3 feet to 
over 8 feet high, and is anadmirable p'ant when 





follows: The bulbs are wintered in the pots 
they grow in, at the back of a warm house, 
about 55 degs. at night. In the spring they are 
shaken out and potted in 2-inch and 3-inch 
pots, according to the size of thecrowns. These 
are plunged in a Cucumber-frame, and when the 
pots are full of roots they are shifted into 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots, and plunged again into a frame 
on a hot-bed with other foliage plants for table. 
They remain here till they are good plants, when 
they are removed to a warm house to harden 
the growth. The soil I use is rough peat, and 
one-sixth part turfy loam, with a good amount of 
sand, and a little dry sheep-dung.—J. Crook, 


However, by soaking them in water 


All the rough bark of the 


Dress the stems in the winter with a 
quick - lime and_ soft - soap.— 





LAW. 


Nuisance caused by overhanging 
branches of a neighbour’s tree.—lIs 
there an Act of Parliament which will permit me 
to cut back the branches of a tree which stands 
in my neighbour’s garden and overhangs my 
boundary? Ifso, please name the Act, and state 
whether it would be necessary to give my 
neighbour notice before cutting ?—R. W. 


*.* There is no Act of Parliament expressly 
permitting such a step as that which you propose, 
but, nevertheless, such a course would be quite 
legal. It has been decided by the highest court 
of law in the realm that the owner of a tree 
which gradually grows over his neighbour’s land 
does not thereby acquire any right to the space 
occupied by the tree, its roots, or its branches. 
[he owner of the land into which the roots grow, 
or over which the branches hang, is entitled, 
without any previous notice to the owner of the 
tree, to cut off so much of the roots as grow 
into, or of the branches as overhang, his land. 
But in doing this he must be careful not to enter 
upon the land of his neighbour, neither must he 
cut off any portion that does not encroach on his 
land. Although it is not necessary to give 
notice, it is much more courteous and more 
neighbourly to do so; and, besides, if you gave 
notice, and the notice was not complied with, 
and it was difficult to do the work without 
entering on your neighbour’s land, you might 
then go upon his land for the purpose.— 
Ka: 


Cottage gardener’s claims.—A took 
a cottage and garden for his private use on the 
condition that he should give it up at any time 
when it should be required for the use of an 
under gardener. He has now notice that it will 
be so required on the 29th of this month. Can 
he claim compensation for any work he has done 
to the garden or for anything he may choose to 
leave in it?—A. 8. E. 


*,* Although a tenant at will, as it is called, 
A may claim compensation under the Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops 
Act, 1887, the provisions of which were fully 
explained in GARDENING for June 19th, on page 
230. You should refer to that number, or get 
it from the publisher if you have not preserved 
it. Briefly, A may, on quitting, claim com- 
pensatior for all ordinary crops growing in 
the garden when he quits, including fruit, if 
any fruit remains unripened, and for manure 
applied to any part of the garden since the 
taking of a crop from that part, and also for all 
work done to any land that has had a crop in 
preparation for another crop. Such work as 
digging can of course be claimed for.—K. C. T. 


Questions by incoming tenant of 
farm.—I am taking to 100 acres of land this 
September. Will you tell me: 1, If the fallow 
is valued at so much per acre, or is the allow- 
ance for so many times ploughing? 2, Are 
Clover and hay valued at market prices or at 
so much per acre? 3, Is the straw valued by 
the ton or by the acre ?—FARMER. 

*.* In your county (Leicestershire) Michael- 
mas tenancies are the exception and Ladyday 
tenancies are customary. But this does not 
much affect the answers to your questions. 
1, The valuation for fallow proceeds upon the 
basis of paying the outgoer for the work he 
has done to the fallow, including ploughings, 
cultivatings (if any), the carting and spreading 
of manure (if any), and such other work as 
may have been done, and one year’s rent, rates, 
and taxes, and tithe (if tithe has been paid by 
the outgoer) on the land fallowed. It is not 
the rule to allow a lump sum per acre indepen- 
dently of any consideration as to the work done 


Name of caterpillar (Morn) —The caterpillars you 











































It feeds on the leaves of various 
Insect pests (/'. EH B ).—The insects you sent are the 


The white so-called eel-worms are immature 





THE PLUME POPPY (BOCCONIA 
CORDATA). 





Plume Poppy (Bocconia cordata). 


properly placed. The stems grow rather closely 
together, and are thickly set with large reflexed 
leaves, the margins of which are somewhat lobed 
or sinuated. ‘The flowers, which are very nume- 
rous and borne in very large terminal panicles, 
are not showy, but the inflorescence, when the 
plant is well grown, has a distinct and pleasing 
appearance. The plant is seen to best effect 
when isolated, and does well in ordinary garden 
soil or free sandy loam. It is a good plant for 
the wild garden, the leaves being fine in form 
and the plant prettier when growing in a 
ecattered way than as a stiff specimen. 





Caladium argyrites.—This is one of the 
most useful Caladiums grown, as it may be used 
in many ways where the large-leaved kinds could 
not, and is useful for house decoration of all 
kinds. Another purpose for which it is most 
suited is in a cut state for table decoration, 
especially when the leaves have attained age. 
It is not a strong grower, but if given good 
generous treatment good-sized plants may be 
had in 5-inch and 6-inch pots. Our method of 
growing if during the last four years is as 
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to the land. 2, These are not valued at market 
prices, but at consuming value. The consuming 
value is usually reckoned at per ton or per 
cubic yard, and is very seldom, or should very 
seldom, be valued by the acre. 3, Straw is 
generally valued in the same way as Clover and 
hay, although sometimes by the acre. In some 
districts no valuation is allowed for straw in the 
case of Michaelmas tenancies. Consuming value 
usually varies between full market value less 
the cost of transport, and half the market value. 
It may be generally taken as two-thirds the 
open market rate; but when hay and straw 
are very low in the markets the consuming 
value approximates closely to the market rates, 
and when the market rates are very high, as in 
times of scarcity, the consuming value may be 
only half the market rate. You must not suppose 
from this that the consuming value is a fixed 
sum per ton ; it fluctuates with the markets, but 
in a less degree.—K. C. T. 


Overhanging trees.—In my neighbour’s 
garden there is a large tree, the branches of 
which overhang my property fully 6 feet and 
block the light from the top of my greenhouse. 
Can I cut off the overhanging boughs, or must I 
bring an action against my neighbour for depriva- 
tion of light and air? Iam told I must first 
give him notice to remove the boughs, and that 
if he fails to do so I may cut them off and charge 
him with the cost of so doing.—C. J. 


*,” If you can cut off the overhanging boughs 
without going upon your neighbour’s land for 
the purpose it is not legally necessary to give 
him any notice of your intention. But it will 
only be courteous to give him written notice, 
and if he declines or neglects to comply with the 
notice within a reasonable time you may then 
enter upon his land for the purpose. But it 
seems to me very doubtful whether you could 
recover from him the cost of cutting such 
branches, and I should not advise you to attempt 
to recover such cost. The branches when cut 
off will not become your property, and you 
should leave them on the boundary of your 
neighbour’s land. You must be careful not to 
cut any part of the branches that do not over- 
hang your land ; all that you can do is to cut 
off the parts that actually overhang your land. 
I think an action for deprivation of light and 
air would fail.—K. C. T. 


Disputes between neighbours.—My 
neighbour and I rent adjoining gardens, and 
when I entered there was no fence between the 
gardens, I put up the fence, my landlord 
finding the wood, and I found nails and labour. 
Three years ago the posts were broken off level 
with the ground through my neighbour tying his 
clothes-post to the fence with a cord which 
pulled the fence over. I then bought more 
posts and repaired the fence, which stands 
entirely on my land. Can I prevent my neigh- 
bour from fastening anything, either by cord or 
otherwise, to my fence ?—LANCASTRIAN. 


*,” As the fence is entirely on your land it is 
your fence, and your neighbour has no more 
right to meddle with it than he has to meddle 
with the garden itself. You should give him 
notice not to meddle with it in future, and if he 
persists in tying his post to it you may cut 
the cords or you may sue him for trespass 
Your neighbour will also be liable to make good 
any damage ho may cause by interfering with 
your fence.—K. C. T. 


Question as to a ditch filled up by 
property owaer —I have bought a piece of 
garden ground, along one side of which there 
was once an open ditch, but which was filled up 
fifty years ago by my predecessor. My neigh- 
bour now claims the sum of two shillings a 
year from me, or he will open the ditch, and 
he wants me to sign an agreement to pay the 
sum of two shillings a year. I understand 
that he has made no claim for seven years 
past. The late owner never paid anything. 
Advice will oblige.—J. A. 

*.* To whom does the ground in which this 
ditch was cut, and in which the drain was laid, 
belong? If it is your ground no one can 
interfere with you, but the probability is that 
the site of the ditch belonged to your neighbour, 
who permitted your predecessor to fill it up 
fifty years ago. If your neighbour has never 
exercised any acts of ownership over the site 
othe ditch during fifty years, and your prede- 
cessor never paid anything in the shape of an 


acknowledgment, etc., your neighbour has now 
lost all right and site of the ditch. But in one 
place you say your predecessor never paid 
anything, and in another place you say your 
neighbour is now claiming after seven years, 
implying that, up to seven years ago, payment 
was actually made to him. I donot know which 
of the statements is accurate or how they are to 
be reconciled, so if you find there has been any 
payment by your predecessor within the last 
twelve years, I advise you to consult the 
solicitor who acted for you in the conveyance of 
the garden to you; but I should expect to find 
that you will have to pay the sum of two 
shillings a year demanded of you unless you 
want the ditch to be reopened. On the other 
hand, if nothing has been paid within the twelve 
years you may refuse to pay anything or to 
enter into any arrangement for paying anything, 
and as soon as your neighbour touches the land 
you may treat him as a trespasser.—K. C. T. 
Removal of greenhouse.—If I erect a 
greenhouse in the garden of which I ama yearly 
tenant, and grow plants therein for sale as well 


as for pleasure, shall I be able to remove it when 


I quit ?—S. H. 
*," It does not appear whether you are a 


private occupier or not, but if you are a market 
gardener you may certainly remove the green- 
house when you quit. 
that the fact that you grow a few plants in the 
greenhouse for sale will not render you a market 
gardener, and the right of private occupiers to 
remove greenhouses is disputed. 
private occupier your better plan will be to 
place your greenhouse on the ground, and not in 
it, and to use no bricks and mortar in its con- 
struction. 


You must remember 


If you area 


Or, if you do make a foundation of 
bricks and mortar, or build low walls, be careful 
to place the upper part of the building merely on 
the walls, and do not attach the upper part to 


those walls.—K. C. T. 


Erection of greenhouse—consent of land- 
lord —Can I put up in my garden as a tenant’s fixture a 
greenhouse wholly of wood without obtaining the consent 
of my landlord ?—J. J. T. 

*,* Yes, the consent of your landlord is unnecessary, 
unless you have entered into a written agreement to make 
no alterations or erections without his consent.—K. ©. T, 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

All the early Chrysanthemums will be under cover now, 
with air on night and day, but the ventilation should be 
given in such a way as to keep out rain. If the plants are 
kept out after the flower-buds show colour the flowers will 
probably damp and spoil. The fat, highly-fed flowers are 
difficult to keep unless a freely ventilated house can be 
given up to them, where a little fire can be used in damp 
weather. Go over climbers and reduce them still more, 
as the plants beneath will require all the light they can get 
uow. Very little shade will be required now. Exhibitors 
of Chrysanthemums may possibly require to shade some 
special plant getting too forward, but this can generally 
be done by fixing a sheet of paper over it. Winter-flower- 


ing Heaths, such as gracilis, hyemalis, Oaffra, cerinthoides 


coronata, and others will require a light, cool position. If 
taken to the conservatory place them at one end near the 
glass, and give a little more ventilation at that point. 
Among Tea Roses the new American variety Belle 
Siebrecht is sure to become popular as a pot plant. Ithas 
a full pink flower, substantial in character, and the plant 
is a vigorous grower. The Tree-Oarnations are coming on, 
and when grouped by themselves thinly, with a base of 
Maiden-hair or other graceful Ferns, they are very 
effective, but the house must be kept cheerfully warm to 
suit these plants ; indeed, a conservatory filled with choice 
flowering plants must have a little fire-heat now on cold 
nights and dulJ, damp days if the flowers are to be kept in 
good condition. Do the watering in the morning now 
when the lights can be opened to let out the damp. Avoid 
making any dust in the house, as floating dust must settle 
on leaves and flowers. 
Stove. 


Now that the stove plants have been gathered from 
other houses and pits it will probably be found that the 
house is not large enough to hold them com fortably, and 
it is better to discard a few things of the least value than 
run the risk of spoiling good specimens by overcrowding. 
Young stuff will do on shelves suspended at the back of 
the house, or from the roof where there is head room. 
Usually when the winter comes round every bit of space 
has to be made the most of. Some things, such as 
Caladiums and Gloxinias, will be going to rest, and the 
winter-blooming plants—Poinsettias, Euphorbias, etic.—will 
be coming on to take their place. The early-ripened 
Allamandas and other summer flowers may soon be 
shortened back to bring into greater prominence Passiflora 
princeps and other winter-flowering climbing plants. 
Night temperature now 60 degs. to 65 degs. 


Mushroom-house. 
This is the best season to make up Mushroom beds in 
buildings. The essentials of success are good stable- 
manure from horses fed on hard food, good spawn, and a 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a for niast later than te here indicated, with equally good 
results, : / ’ 





conditions. 1 
though if a succession of Mushrooms all through the winter 


building not too much influenced by outside atmospheric 
Then very little artificial heat is required, 


is wanted it is better to have the means of keeping up a 
temperature of 55 degs. If it falls much below that in 


cold weather the production will fall off till the tempera- 


ture rises again. Shake out the longest litter from the 
manure, and if kept in a dry place the litter will do for 
covering the beds to keep in the heat and moisture, The 
manure should be prepared in an open shed, or at least be 
protected from heavy rains, Lay the manure ina heap, 
so that there may be bulk enovgh to ferment, but as 
fermentation sets in turn it over, throwing the outsides of 
the heap into the middle. Two or three turnings will be 
necessary at intervals of three days if the manure is 
fresh. Another way is to mix one-fourth of loam with 
manure when fresh, and then one turning will be 
sufficient, as the soil, if dry, will absorb the surplus 
moisture. Build the bed up firmly, if against a wall, 
15 inches at back and 12 inches at front. Three feet wide 
will be convenient for gathering the Mushrooms. Break 
up the spawn into pieces 2 inches or so in diameter, and 
insert just in the beds, 8 inches apart. Make all firm 
again, and when the spawn begins to run cover with 

+ inches of good loam and make firm. Spawn when the 
temperature of the bed is about 85 degs. or 90 degs., and 
not likely to rise. 

Orchard-house. 


This house will soon be wanted for Chrysanthemums, 
and all trees in pots from which the fruit has been 
gathered will be as well outside. If any trees require 
repotting this is the time to doit. Use the best loam, and 
add a little bone-meal and a little old manure. Ram the 
soil in firmly, as Peaches, and stone fruit generally, do 
best in firm soil. After potting stand the trees out ona 
bed of ashes, and when frost sets in place some long litter 
round the pots. They may remsin outside till January. 


Early Vinery. 

The long spurs may be shortened a little to plump up 
back eyes. If necessary, dress the outside borders with 
bone-meal or some good manure. Keep off heavy rains by 
covering the borders outside with sheets of galvanised iron. 
Ventilate freely to give the Vines all the rest possible. 


Ferns under Glass. 


Get all the necessary potting done before the short days 
come. Prick off seedlings into shallow boxes. Use less 
moisture in the house where the fronds are required for 
cutting, and use as little shade as possible We cannot 
dispense with shade all at oncs, but shorten the periods of 
using it by rolling the blinds up earlier. 


Window Gardening. 

Boxes are beginning to look a little shabby. If it is 
intended to save the ‘‘Geraniums,” etc., take them out, 
and fill the boxes with late-sown Asters or Wallflowers, 
edged with Forget-me-nots These will be much cheaper 
than shrubs, and will look almost as well. Indoor foliage 
plants must be frequently sponged to free them from dust 
now that fires are lighted again. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Prepare beds for herbaceous plants. Trench deeply and 
do not spare manure or compost. Plant bold groups of 
hardy bulbs. Tulips in colours, Daffodils in variety, 
Snowdrops, and Crocus may be dibbled in the lawn either 
in colours or in mixtures. Plant Scillas and Chionodoxas 
in warm, sunny spots in good-sized patches. They look 
well on the rockery. Plant Winter Aconites in broad 
masses about theshrubbery, preferably on shelving banks. 
Honesty (Lunaria biennis), Foxgloves, and the common 
Evening Primrose should be planted in masses in the 
semi-wild parts of the grounds. Appropriate spots for 
such things may be found in every garden. If planted 
now they will get strong and flower abundantly. The 
White Foxglove has a charming effect among dark-leaved 
shrubs. Alterations in the lawn may be carried out and 
new sites for Roses prepared by trenching and manuring. 
Try to get Carnations planted by the middle of October. 
When planted later the frost has more effect upon them. 
Laced Pinks should now be establishing themselves in the 
flowering beds. Masses of white Pinks may now be 
divided and replanted. Plant firmly and mulch with old 
Mushroom-beds broken up fine. Pot up tender plants 
from the beds. If there is a scarcity of ‘‘ Geranium” 
cuttings, lift the old plants in good time and give them a 
little heat to start them. Growth made in heat will strike 
well soon after the new year’s comes in. 


Fruit Garden. 


Good Strawberry runnersare scarce, and many old beds 
will be left a year longer in consequence, or else old crowns 
if healthy, may be divided. I have used crowns from 
the best of the old plants and had good crops the next 
season. Nature suggests that the Strawberry should be 
propagated by runners, but when nature is not sufficiently 
productive, try crowns, and do the ground well and mulch 
on the surface. Those who desire to make a profit out of 
Gooseberry culture need not plant many kinds. Six sorts 
at the most will be sufficient, and for gathering green 
three kinds only will be better. Industry, Crown Bob, and 
Whitesmith cannot be beaten for green gathering. To 
these may be added, if more are wanted, Red Warrington 
for preserving, White Swan, Red and Green varieties of 
London, and Keepsake, a straw-coloured sort, good flavour 
when ripe, and also early for gathering green. Prepare 
land for bush fruits by trenching deeply and manuring 
liberally. Plants that, as a rule, bear heavy crops 
annually must have plenty of support. »The past dry 
season has not suited Raspberries, especially when the 
plants have been badly nourished. Raspberries must have 
moisture, as their best-feeding roots are near the surface, 
and they must be fed there if the plants are to bear well. 
In a dry season Raspberries must be heavily mulched. 
Norwich Wonder, Baumforths Seedling, and Superlative 
are good kinds, 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant Cabbages for spring. Break a leaf over Cauli- 
flowers turning in, or draw the leaves over the hearts, and 
put a strip of matting round. This will protect them 
from frost. Any Tomatoes outside had better be gathered 
and ripened indoors. The small green fruit may be 
pickled or made into jam.~°Fill spare frames with half- 
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grown Lettuces and Endives. Temperature of Cucumber- 
house at night should not be under 60 degs. A bottom- 
heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs. will be necessary. French 
Beans on south borders should be covered with tiffany on 
frosty nights, Beans in pits or frames should be covered 
at night, as frost may come any time now. Oucumbersin 
frames should also have warm coverings at night to keep 
them going as longas possible. Take up all Potatoes if the 
skins are set. When dried the tubers keep better in pits 
covered with straw and earth than in buildings. Windsor 
Oastle and Up-to-Date varieties are turning out well and of 
good quality. Clear away all Potato haulm and other 
rubbish, and pass it through the fire to kill insects, mildew 
spores, and prevent it becoming a harbouring place for 
slugs and snails. Out away the old bottom leaves of a 
part of the stock of Parsley to throw more vigour into the 
new foliage. Earth up Oelery and Leeks when both the 
plants and soil are dry. E. Hoppay. 


THH OOMING WHHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 20th.—Turned potted trees out of orchard- 
house to make room for the Chrysanthemums. Repotted 
some of the trees and top-dressed others. Removed as 
much of the old soil as could be taken out without injuring 
the roots. Took inside the earliest Chrysanthemums. 
The lights will be left open all night. Trenched new beds 
intended for Roses. Added a good dressing of manure and 
some charred garden rubbish, as the soil is heavy. 
Cleared out Cucumbers which have been bearing all the 
summer, as we want the house for another purpose, and 
Gucumbers are coming on elsewhere. 

September 2ist.—Earthed up more Celery. Gathered 
Souvenir du Congré; Pears and several kinds of early 
Apples. Moved Heaths and som: other hard-wooded plants 
into cool-house. Potted upalot of ‘‘Geraniums” from 
reserve beds. Outtings are scarce this season, and we 
shall have to strike others early in spring. Moved late 
Tuberoses to warm house. We want the flowers to come 
on faster. Cut back some of the shoots on early Vines. 
We must use the house fora time for Chrysanthemums. 
Thinned late Spinach, and ran the hoe through the 
surface. 

September 221d —Loosened the tie from the last budded 
Roses, and rubbed off suckers ani other shoots from the 
standards. Put in more cattings of Roses on the north 
side of a wall. We are ganerally pretty successful with 
these. Planted a bed of Curnations, the layers being well 
rooted. Some later layers will wait a bit, possibly may 
remain on the plants till the spring. Moved Aram Lilies 
indoors. Gathered all the large Tomatoes from plants on 
south walls Those not ripe will ripen in warm-house. 

September 23d.—Planted asma'l span-roofed house with 
Tom stoes t) come early in the new year. Things move 
slowly in winter, but we shall get as many set as possible 
during the autumn months, and the plants are strong, and 
the house light and well heated. Finished lifting Potatoes. 
Taey will be stored in pits covered with straw and earth 
for a time. Plantei another frame with Lettuce, the 
plants being strong, having been previously transplanted. 
Filled a frame in a shady position with cuttiags of choice 
evergreen shrubs. 

September 24th —Tied leaves over Oauliflowers turning 
in. Cleared off exhausted Peas and Beans, and com- 
menced trenching ground. Shall follow this up as time 
permits. A cartain amount of trenching is done annually. 
Root-pruned several pyramid Pear-trees which are too 
vigorous. Oleared off exhausted annuals from flower 
borders. Planted large clumps of Daffodils about the 
lawn and shrubberies. We had several bushels of bulbs 
of sorts that were grown in boxes last year for cutting 
under glass. 

September 25.—Moved a lot of early Chrysanthemums to 
conservatory to take the place of Begonias, etc , now off 
bloom. Did a little more to the climbers to let in more 
light. Trained in shoots of Tropwolum Fireball to cover as 
much space as possible with its bright flowers in winter, 
Brought in the stock of cuttings of bedding and other 
plants rooted outside. Filled a number of boxes with early- 
flowering bulbs for cutting. Narcissi and Tulips are the 
most useful. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Preserving French Beans for win- 
ter (Vrs. L.).—The Beans, whether French or 
Scarlet Runners, must be quite fresh. Cut off 
each end, just the tips only, put them into 
wide-mouthed bottles (they must not be washed) 
packing them in as evenly and lightly as 
possible, without bruising them. Mix on a 
plate a tablespoonful of soda and a tablespoonful 
of white sugar, with 4 lb. of salt. Pound these 
well together, put a heaped tablespoonful of the 
mixture into each bottle, fill up the bottle with 
cold water, and make thick corks of paper to 
keep in the steam while cooking. Put a news- 
paper at the bottom of a fish-kettle, wrap each 
bottle in several folds of the piper, put them 
into the fish-kettle, filling it with cold water up 
to the necks of the bottles, and bring the water 
slowly to the boil, letting it boil gently after it 
first boils up for fifteen minutes ; then set the 
fish-kettle on the table until a little cool. 
Remove the paper corks, cover with wet bladder, 
and tie down securely. When quite cold store 
in a dark closet, and when wanted for use 
turn carefully out of the bottles into a basin ; 
strain off the water, put the Beans into boiling 
water with a little butter and sugar, boil for 
five minutes, and serve as usual with fresh 
vegetables. Peas may be preserved in the same 
way. Tho bladders must be thoroughly cleansed 
with salt and Lemon-juice before used.—B. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaestions,—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thar guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly amd concisely written on 
one side of the paper. only, and addressed to the Epiror oj 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Corres nts should bear 
in mind that, a3 GARDENING has to sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue tmmediately following thse receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the esception of such a8 canna 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart: 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
blige us by eat Ae 22 as far as their knowledge and 
»bservations permit, the correspondents who seck assist- 
mnce. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ts gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to sce replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments, Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there ts as little delay as possible in dealing with them. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1719—Old Fig-tree (Lucy).—It will not injure the Fig- 
tree to cut away any branches which may grow in the way 
of the garden-door. 


1720—Kcheveria without glass (G. D.).—Some 
few of them may be; but you give us; no guide as to 
varjety, and their requirem2nts differ 9 widely. 


1721—Carnation decaying (B. Galwzy) —We can 
find no trace of insect injuries, and you do not say a 
word about the conditions under which it is growing. 


1722—Unsatisfactory Pears (Z ).—Tae roots have 
got down into the subsoil. Lift the trees and get the roots 
to work nearer the surface, and the fruit will improve in 
quality. 


1723 -Hydrangeas (Lucy).—You do not name your 
locality. Bit Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora will do 
well on the banks of the lake, and Tritomas, if sheltered in 
cold winters. 


1724—Dastroying earwigs (Buckward).—Earwigs 
can swim to the edges, and either crawl or fly out of the 
tub. Why put them into water at all, unless it is hot 
enough to kill at once? 


1725—Pyrethrums not flowering (Nemo).— 
These do not usually flower a second time during the sam 3 
year, but if you had cut them down more it m ght have 
tended to that result. 


1723—Cutting fruittrees (J. Bomny).—Wait 
until the leaf has fallen, then cut back the leader at A, as 
you suggest. D)not prune the Plums so hard. Sze our 
note in the issue for Sept. 11. 


1727—Getting rid of Fern (Wood).—D¢ over the 
soil deeply and pick the rhizomes out, when you will soon 
get rid of it, as it has a great objaction to disturbance, 
even where growing naturally. 


1728—“Geranium” cuttings (Sharps) —Such 
cuttings are much better than those from the open, being 
less succulent. You can put them inat any time up to the 
end of Ostober, commenciag again early in February. 


729 — Diseased Tomatoes (B Durley) — The 
Tomatoes are suffering from Potato disease, caused by the 
fact that during thse late cold and wet weather you have 
failed to give them any fire-heat, which would have pre- 
vented it. 

1730—Watering Rose-trees (4. B.).—It would 
probably not be necessary to water your tree inore often 
than once a fortnight, unless in very active growth. Do 
not stop the shoot now, but cut off the immature tip next 
January. 


1731-Keeping Dahlia bulbs (W. Howieson) — 
Any fairly dry ana frost-proof cellar would do for these, 
especially if the tubers are not kept too dark. You can 
part off next May when planting again, and after the new 
shoots have commenced growing. 


1732—Trellis for Roses (7. B.).—Your idea ofa 
trellis is very good. Plant such hardy Roses as Gloire de 
D‘jon, William Allea Richardson, Emilie Dupuy, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Aiméa Vibert, and Kaiserin Frederick. These will 
give good variety of colours. 


1733—Heating gresnhouse (Ajaxz).—We would 
suggest a small botler being connected with the pipes, 
heatiag this by aid of an oil-stove, suchasa Beatric3. You 
do not siy how muc} piping, nor the siza, but one of these 
stoves will give considerable heat. 


1734-Poplars throwing up suckers (Hope).— 
We do not think you need fear the undermining to such an 
extent ; but you will do well to grub out the suckers as 
soon as they appear, if only to check them from robbing 
the flower border. The Poplar is a very hungry feeder. 


1735-Mossy paths (H. A. S.) —Moss will not grow 
upon very sandy soil, nor will it withstand the prolonged 
summer drought you mention. You cannot possibly have 
Mossy paths under the conditions set forth. Far better 
me a good gravel, a3 even Grass or turf would surely 
ail. 

1736 —Moss-litter manure (R. D.).—Moss-litter alone 
is not suitable for a hot-bed. It is not sufficiently durable, 
Try to get some 


and it is diffizult to build upa bed withit. 





straw-litter to work round the sides of the bed and to mix 
with the Moss-litter. You might be successful with half of 
each. 


1737—Protecting shrubs from rabbits (Wood) 
—Most trees and shrubs in a young state are eaten by 
rabbits, some seasons much more than others. Could you 
not lessen the rabbits, or plant larger trees? You would 
do well to ask a local gamekeeper what has proved the best 
remedy in your district. 


1738—Growing Amaryllis (An Old Subscriber).— 
We suppose you mean Hippeastrums, and you will find it 
much better to leave these undisturbed, as any parting of 
the bulbs and offsets means removal from the pots, and 
separating the fleshy roots. This is much resented, and it 
frequently happens that a strong offset will flower. 


1739 Coleus plants in winter (4. Macmillan).— 
Unless you have considerable heat you will not succeed in 
keeping these through the winter. They are propagated 
in spring andsummer. Refer to our propagating notes in 
the issues for March 13 and 27, where illustrated articles 
upon soft-wooded plants are given. 


1740—Begonias reverting (South). — Are you 
quite sure a few tubers of single-flowered varieties were 
not also divided in error? We have not found doubles 
revert to single form when increased by division or 
cuttings, and feel almost certain the explanation lies 
in the direction indicated. 


1741.—Chrysanthemums not flowering 
(Novice) —It is very early for many varieties yet, and 
we do not see why yours should not bloom in due course. 
They will naturally be rather later than others, but if they 
appear healthy, and you continue the same treatment, you 
will be rewarded by-and-bye. 


1742—Climbing Roses (Novice).—Your lawn query 
w.ll be dealt with in a separate note. You might choose 
from either of the following climbing Roses: Gloire de 
Dijon, W. A. Richardson, Climbing Perle des Jardins, 
Emilie Dupuy, Mme. Bérard, Keine Marie H2nriette, and 
Aimée Vibert. These would give a good change of colour. 


1743—Treatment for Cyclamens (Venus\,— 
Rapost your Cyclamen now, using a 54-inch pot, and the 
same compost that you have bsen so successful with. Do 
not dry off, but afford a warm greenhouse treatment after 
the endof November. You have treated them very well, 
and we feel sure will have a good display early in the 
spring. 

1744-—Name of Dahlia (Luke Benson).—We have 
looked througn several lists and do not find the name you 
mention. Dahlias increase in variety so enormously every 
year that we cannot undertake to hunt up names. Write 
to Messrs. Cheal, Orawley ; Messrs. Cannell of Swanley ; 
or other well-knowa growers; they may rem mer the 
variety. 

1745—Constructing propagator (G. White).— 
We will gladly help you if you will let us know a little of 
th3 class of plants you wish to propagate, For example, 
are they ordinary greenhouse subjects, such as the 
Fuchsia, Bauvardia, and Coleus; or do you mean the 
heat-loving su>jects; and also about how large do you 
propose to have it? 

1745—Growing Tuberoses (MM. B. Athy).—(1) There 
are many plans of growing the flowers, and it depends 
chiefly upon your conveniences and the time bloom is 
wanted. (2) Allow your Rose to get well ripened before 
removing to the greenhouse from the open. We should 
only shorten ba3k the strongest growths, and do this when 
transplanting. 


1747— Vines making young growths (7. G.).— 
Toere is no harm in a little growth now, especially if you 
afford ample ventilation; indeed, you should give all you 
possibly can now that the crop is secured. Cover the 
border with a little loose litter or stable-dung in winter 
only. Rain, unless to great excess, will not harm at this 
or any other season. 


1748—Unsatisfactory Gladioli (Abbey).—You 
would do better to lift these each autumn. Cut dowa to 
within a foot or so of the bulb after it has died down some- 
what, then lift and store in a dry place after a few days’ 
exposure to a drying air, not necessarily sun ; nor does it 
matter how long, so as the crown of the corm has become 
matured enough for the remainder of the flower-spike to 
fall. 


1749-Stone fruits in pots (Stanley T'atham).— 
Stone fruits, including Peaches and Nectarines, can be— 
in fact, are—successfully grown in pots, but to go fully into 
the matt2r would occupy more space than could be spared 
here ; but as the season for commencing their cultivation 
is near, no doubt the matter will be fully treated of, and 
you will see something about it in the ‘‘ Week’s Work” 
from time to time. 

1750—Grapes not colouring properly (Omega). 
We expecs your Vine is Muscat of Alexandria, and this does 
not colour or finish well unless judiciously managed. You 
give u3 no data as regards ventilation and heat. I 
depends too upon the backward or forward condition of 
yourcrop. Far better ask some practical head gardener 
in your neighbourhood, and cease such heavy cropping. 
All Vines need much limitiag in this respect. 


1751—Growing Ampelopsis Veitchi (LZ. L.).— 
Small pieces of ripened growth of the previous summer are 
cut up into 4-inch lengths, and inserted in a sandy com- 
post as soon as the leaf is off. Several are put into a 
d-inch pot, and then stood in a close temperature of 
55 degs. Pot off the following summer. You can root 
young sucker-like shoots in sum mer, if inserted in asandy 
soil and partially shaded. 


1752-Keeping moths from Apple- trees 
(Alice).—We have seen a mixture that is put upon paper 
bands, and these placed around the stems of fruit-trees 
late in autumn, the object being to prevent the moth; 
from crawling up the stems. It was certainly efficient in 
that instance, but we regret not to know the name of the 
mixture, nor by whom supplied. If much troubled with 
the maggot we should use grease. 

1753—Growing Gentians (Mrs. Butler).—The 
Gentians are not easy plants to grow artificially, and all of 
them have a great objection to root disturbance. G. 
acaulis—the Gentianella—is one of the easiest. The soil 
should be moist and yet well drained. Rather a stiffloam 
suits it best, and this should be very firm. By no means 
replant, but help with a top-dressing of gome manures, 
choosing these according to the nature of your soil. 
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1j54—Lily of the Valley not flowering.—I 
have had a patch of Lily of the Valley for the last four 
years which has never produced any flowers to speak of, 
only one or two blooms in any year, I put some 2 inches 
or 3 inches of fresh mould over them some two years ago, 
so that they are now planted about 4 inches or 5 inches 
deep. Would their being planted so deeply interfere with 
their floweriag? When would be the best time to re-make 
the bed? I should prefer to do so now, as I am rearrang- 
ing the border in which they are situated. Would it be a 
suitable time now, or within the next three or four weeks, 
toreplant them? And should they be replanted in clumps, 
or each plant separately? How deep should they be 
planted? I do not want to leave the re-making of the bed 
until next spring, if possible.—Frirz. 

*,* Plant now (3 inches is deep enough), and you may 
plant in clusters or single crowns, it is quite immaterial. 
Were yours imported crowns or forced clumps, in the tirst 
place? These are of little use. 


1755 — Growing large Onions. — What is the 
largest and best Onion grown in the ordinary garden? 
Will they grow in any medium soil, and do they want 
much dung-manure? I want to try to grow some of the 
largest kinds. Will a reader of GARDENING tell me 
when they should be sown and how to deal with them 
when they shoot up for having a crop, say, at the end of 
the summer ?—THomas MILWARD. 


“,* Ailsa Craig, Improved Wroxton, and Inwood 
Favourite wre among the best. Either sow in August and 
transplant early in spring, or sow in a mild heat in 
January and then transplant. The first method is best 
Jor those known as Tripoli varieties. ig up your ground 
roughly now, previously giving a thorough dressing of 
night-soil or pig-manure. Early in January dress down 
the soil and give a layer of soot. Make the ground jirm 
early in March, and either plant out the seedlings or sow 
seed upon the ground in shallow drills a Soot or so apart, 
thinning out ; cultivating at the surface all through the 
summer, The Onion enjoys a rich soil that has not too 
fresh @ manure intermixed. 


1756—Planting Tritomas, etc.—Wwill you kindly 
inform me in the columns of your next issue—1, Best time 
for planting Tritomas? 2, Best time for planting Pampas 
Grass? 3, The time for taking cuttings from Genista 
Andreana, and should they be struck in heat? 4, The 
best time for planting Dodecatheons ?—R. L. Rovutut, 

*,.* 1 and 2, We consider October to be the best time for 
planting Tritem1s and Pampas Grass, as the plants can 
then get agocd hold of the new soil before the roots go to 
rest, Some advocate spring planting ; but if an exception- 
ally dry summer follows, the plants, not having had sufi- 
cient time to obtain root-hold, feel its effects severely, and, 
if they donot die, make no progress till after the autumnal 
rains have set-in 3, Now isa good time to take cuttings 
of Genista Andreana. They should be taken with a heel, 
inserted in sandy soil, and kept close until rooted. It 18 
not necessary to use heat in striking them. The best 
method ts to cover the cuttings with a bell-glass in ordinary 
greenhouse temperature. The cuttings take a long time to 
strike, but probably some may be rooted by the spring. 
Ast plants of this Genista are worked on the Laburnuin. 
Hrom seed a@ fair proportion comes true. kb, February is 
the best time for transplanting Dodecatheons. 


1757 —Propagatiog Irish Ivy.—I shall be obliged 
if you will let me know the best time and method of pro- 
pagating Irish Ivy from cuttings? I have two walls 
thickly covered and am desirous of covering another.— 
J. M. D. 


*.* You can root these at any time of the year, but early 
spring ts about the best. Take off a shoot 6 inches tong, and 
insert in @ sandy soil. You might root the cuttings by the 
w4l, especially if a little sand be carefully mixed with the 
soil the cutting is placed into. 

1753—Treatment of Yews.—How should I treat 
Yews of six years’ growth and of two? I want them to 
grow very thick fora hedge. I do not care about height. 

A. B, 


*.* Wepresum2 you mean English Yews, as you mention 
hedges. Plant about a foot apart for the sia-year-old 
plants, Yews two years old are not large enough to com- 
mence a hedge; nor would we take the older ones trom 
nursery rows for another four or five years. Simply 
cultivate between them well in the meantime, 


1759—Plowering climbers for garden arch. 
—I should be glad if you will tell me in your useful paper, 
GARDENING, what flowering climber you would advise me to 
plant for an iron arch over garden path, aspect north to 
soath. I have had Virginian Creeper, but that makes too 
much leafage. I want Climbers that will flower well 
Please state the best time for planting ?—A. E, Norwood, 

*,* Bignonia grandiflora, Ceanothus hubridus cece ruleus, 
Clematises, Hon-ysuckles, Roses, Wistaria sinensis sin 
fact, the number is very great. Will you please say what 
colour, and if you prefer evergreens? All might be 
planted now, or at any time, seeing that they are kept in 
pots with that ohject. 

1760—Rose-trees blighted.—i have perhaps 
6 doz. standard Rose-trees (good kinds). They were well 
cut down by an experienced gardener early in March, 
aid the first bloom was good, but since then they are all 
olighted very badly. Oan you recommend a remedy for 
the future? I watered them well during the hot weather 
with ordinary tap-water.—H. O. OHAMBERs. 


*,* Send a few leaves or twigs, and we can then better 
decide upon the disease; at present you are too vague. 
Read our notes upon ‘‘ Enemies of Roses” in this issue for 
Aug. 21. 

1761.—White Lapageria not flowering.—I have 
a large plant of the above which was moved carefully into 
alarger house about lt yearsago. Itflowered last year, but 
has not done so this year, and has shed all the leaves for 
3 feet or 4 feet fromthe ground. Should I cut it down, to 
what extent, and when ?—A ConsTANT SUBSCRIBER, 


*,* If the wood is alive do not cut it down. There is 
something wrong either with your compost or watering. If 
the plant keeps alive it may flower well next year, provided 
you can alter the error in watering or compost. You give 
us no guide in that respect. 

1762—Stephanotis not flowering.—I have a 
Stephanotis floribunda in my stove that has been growing 
for six years, and has never produced one blossom. The 
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plant is very healthy, and makes good growth every 
Summer. It is potted in good soil, as recommended, and 
kept drier and cooler in winter. Allamandas, Jasminum 
gracillimum, and Ferns flourish in the same house. The 
Stephanotis is in a very large pot, and is pot-bound. 
Please suggest how it can be made to blossom ?—Sanp- 
BOURNE. 

*y* If you succeed with Allamandas and similar plants, 
and your Stephanotis is growing so healthily, it is dificult 
to account for its not flowering. You seem to be treating 
it similar to our most successful growers, 
too much, and if you can affoid a little more heat in 
winter it may remedy the matter. 


1763—Removing Pyrethrums etc. — May I 
aa Pyrethrams, Pinks, and Phloxes next month ?— 

EMO. 

*,* Yes; you could not well have a, better time, if done 
early in the month, 


1764—Single Tulips for forcing.—Oblige by in- 
forming me in early issue the names ot the best white, 
yellow, and red Single Tulips for forcing, characterised by 


long stalks for cutting ?—H. W. Smirn. 

*,* The white, yellow, and red Duc Van Thol varieties 
are mostly used by market growers. 
heat and darkness for sufficient time, as regards height. 


1765—Moving Tuberous Begonias.—Oould I 
move flowering Tuberous Begonias into pots for the green- 
house, and if so how long would the bloom and foliage 
last? At present they are in garden beds.—Backwarb. 

*.* Not unless 
then they would probably drop many leaves and flowers, 
while they would not last more than siz weeks. 
the growth has died down, 
season, 


1766—Removing Conifers.—Please say if I can 
safely Lovaas Pre these now and oblige ?—SpriNnariELp. 
* ee 
x” Yes, 
water in the event ofa few weeks’ dry weather setting in. 
): cit query upon lawns will be fully answered in an early 
article, 


1767—Roses 
from cuttings take to root? 
covered with glass. 
pure White Roses suitable for front garden facing south, 
and also for pot culture ina window? Double Roses, please. 
—ARCHIE, 

*,* Generally about two months, but 
green or ripened wood is 
dition and heat. 


Toey are in pots ina box 


used. It depends upon the con- 
You cannot do much with pot-Roses in 


a window ; they are one of the most unsuitable subjects for 


such a position. Boule de Neige, Niphetos, Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince, The Bride, and Mme. Plantier are good 
Roses of the purest whites we have. 


1768—Cutting down Dahlias.—Please say when 
Dablias ought to be cut down after the frost has done its 
deadly work? Also say when the tubers ought to be lifted, 
and what you think is the best method for keeping them 
through the winter ?7—W. ArrcH 


*,* If you leave the Dahlias long enough for the frost 
to do ‘* deadly” work it is quite immaterial when you cut 
them down. Cut off as soon as the Soliage is blackened, 
and store the tubers upon a fairly dry shelf in a cool, but 
Srost-proof shed. 
shed, they will commence growing again prematurely. 


1769—Moving Rhododendrons.—I have a lot of 


good old bushy Rhododendron-trees which I am thinking 
of removing. Will it be safe to do so, and when?— 
FERNDALE, 


*.* If carefully moved the Rhododendrons ought not to 


suffer much from the shift. It would be best to cut round 


each bush at a distance of 3 feet from the stem, with a sharp 
spade, going perpendicularly down to a depth of at least 
then cut underneath the ball until all the 
anchoring roots are severed, and remove the bush with as 


2 feet 6 inches, 


much of the ball of earth as possible, to the new position, 
which must he ready to receive it at once. 

with peat or leaft-mould, and make it firm. 
ts at all inclined to be dry, give a copious soaking of water, 
and mulch heavily with long manure, rough leaf-soil, peat- 


moss, or some similar substance which will conserve the 


moisture. Early October would be a good season to carry 


out the removal, ar the roots will have time to get hold of 


the soil before the commencement of the cold weather. 
1770—Fuchsias blooming in January.—In a 


recent issue of GARDENING I read with interest some notes 


on Fuchsias, and their repeated blooming. I have some 
fine plants which about two weeks ago were turned out 
into the open (not planted) as their beauty wasover. Can 
I treat these plants so that they will bloom in January or 
February ?—ALIcr. 


*,* Yes, if lifted soon and placed into a, warm-house ; 
but they would be better in March if not hurried too much. 


1771—Keeping Maiden-hair Ferns during 
winter.—I have just bought at a sale three Maiden-hair 
Ferns ia pots. I nave no greenhouse. How can I keep 
them through winter? Shall I let them die down, or 
how ?—T. Epwarps. 


*,* Keep them in a living room as Free from gas as 
possible. D» not over water. You cannot prevent them 
Jrom dying down, but they will produce new fronds next 
spring. 

1772—Brugmansia.—I have three Brugmansias 
planted in the border inside a vinery. They grew and 
produced splendid foliage, but only one flower. Lately the 
leaves have got red-spider ; they are breaking out at every 
joint. Temperature never lower than 50 degs. Shall I let 
them alone, cut them down, give them another position, 
pot them, or what shall I do to get the best results next 
year. They are quite 3 feet high.—A. N., Belfast. 

*,* Liftand pot. Youare giving them too much root 
liberty and treating them too liberally. This is the cause 
of such luxuriant growth at the expense of blossom. 


1773—Duckweed on a pond.—Can you kindly 
inform me how to get rid of Duckweed on a ond, where 
the water supply is not sufficient to keep it constantly 
flushed? Skimming takes a great deal of time, and is of 
no permanent use. Ducks are not desirable in a garden, 
and sea gulls eat the young greens,—BALSAMs, 


*,* If you cannot have ducks it is quite impossible to rid 
your pond of this weed (Lemna). Constant and very 


frequent skimming will check it a great deal. 
some of our correspondents can say if they have ever 
succeeded under like circumstances ? 
some ornamental water-fowl that would not encroach upon 
the garden ? 


Do not dry it cf 


It is a question of 


you lifted them very carefully, and even 


Inft after 
and store the tubers for another 


¥ you take care they do not suffer from want of 


from cuttings.—How long do Roses 


Please give me the names of a few 


you do not say if 


If in the greenhouse, or too warm a 


Fill in the hole 
If the weather 


Perhaps 


Could you not have 


1’74—Victoria Plums cracking.—I have a 
Victoria Plum-tree, four years old, and abouta fortnight or 
so before the fruit is ripe enough to be pulled the Plums 
crack and the centre part begins to run. Oan you tell me 
the cause or give me any cure? I have mulched the roots 
with stable-manure every winter, and there is a moderate 
amount of fruit on it each year. This year there was half- 
a-dozen Plums on it, while I had no crop on others at all.— 
AMATEUR. 


“x" You seem to be treating your young tree too 
generously. A clayey and cold soil would also tend to 
splitting of fruit. Do not feed it so liberally. 


1775—Magnolia.—I have a Magnolia planted against 
the wall of my house, facing the south. The whole length 
is protected by a verandah, which has a glass roof rising to 
the sill of the first-floor windows. The Magnolia is of 
luxuriant growth, and bears a profusion of fiowers. It 
now fills every available space, and, I fear, will shortly 
suffer from the check to its extensions, May that check 
be safely avoided by removing a pane of glass, and allowing 
egress to the Magnolia shoots, and further growth between 
the first-floor windows and above them?—R. D, 

*,* As the plant is thriving so well beneath the 
verandah, we see no reason why you should not succeed in 
taking a few shoots to the upper portion of your house as 
suggested. It would not harm the lower portion even af it 
did not succeed. 


1776—Treatment of Lilium auratum after 
flowering.—Please inform me as to the right treatment 
of a Lilium auratum, grown in a pot, after flowering. Is 
there any book on Lily culture? Please say price, and where 
obtained, and oblige ?—ARcuiIE. 


*,* Allow the plant to dry off gradually, and then store 
the bulb in @ cool and dry place until it is time to repot. 
Write to Wallace and Co., Colchester, for Dr. Wallace’s 
“* Notes on Lilies and their Culture,” post free, 43. 6d. 


Piried 


1777—Planting Palm seeds.—What is the best 
method of planting Palm seeds to bring them away 
quickly, as the kernel is very hard 7—NvrsERY. 

*.* Soak them for forty-eight hours in tepid, soft water. 
Most Palms need considerable heat to germinate their 
seeds, and in very few cases do they grow quickly. 


17783—Chrysanthemum Mme, Carnot.—Which 
pot wou'd Mme. Carnot Ohrysanthemum do best in: 24’g 
or 32'3? I have heard it will do best in the latter.—W. W. 


*,* This depends upon how large you wish the plant, 
whether for many, or for one or two exhivition Jlowers ; also 
very much upon the treatment and quality of compost. 
We should prefer a 2/., or even a 16 size, 


1779—Annual digging.—Mine is cold subsoil on 
Yorkshire coast. Do you recommend annual digging in 
this case ?—NrEmo. 


*,* All the more so, and a dressing of stable-manure in 
spring, Laying such a soil up rough and exposed to 
winter weather will benesit it very much. 


1780—Culture of Oleanders.—I should be very 
grateful for information on this subject? I bought a nice 
young Oleander, potted it in a mixture of loam, peat, leaf- 
mould, and sand, watered it constantly, and took great 
care of it, and its fine bunches of buds shrivelled and fell 
off without coming into bloom. It wasin a cold green- 
house during the winter and spring, out-of-doors in the 
summer.—E. M. L. B. 

*,* The culture of the Oleander ts very simple, and from 
the accownt forwarded, “E. M. L. B.’s” treatment should 
have been crowned with success. It is difficult to say where 
the fault lay, without fuller knowledge. Perhaps the 
watering was too constant and the soil became sour. 
Over-potting and a too copious water supply would be 
detrimental. When these plants are watered, a good 
soaking should be given, and the soil should then be allowed 
to become almost drg before the next watering. This 
applies to almost all greenhouse plants. Slight and 
Srequent waterings merely moisten the upper part of the 
soil, the lower portion often remaining dust dry. Many 
plants fail from this cause unknown to their owners, who 
are confident that, whatever else might have been lacking, 
ample water has been given. “EM. L. B” had better 
examine the roots. If these are healthy and have jilled the 
pot, given care in watering the plant should bloom next 
year. If the roots have not utilised the space afforded, and 
the soil appears sur, the plant should be placed in a 
smaller pot in fresh soil. Loam, peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand could not be improved upon. 


1731—Hedging lawn-tennis ground.—I wish 
to hedge round a lawn-tennis ground, aspect south, soil 
sandy and poor. Would Pyracantha answer? The hedge 
would be planted on the top of a bank 6 feet high. Would 
Psracantha stand clipping, and is it evergreen ?— 
H. A. E, 


*.* Crateegus Pyracantha is an evergreen, and if not 
clipped too hard would be suitable Jor your purpose. You 
give no idea of the desired height of the hedge, but if not 
more than 2 feet, we would prefer the Olearia Haasti, as 
being both evergreen and jloriferous. It would look well 
upon a bank, and probably be high enough for your 
purpose. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,.* Any communications reapecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDBNIXG ILLUE- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Signor.—It is impossible to 
name a plant from the miserable specimen sent,—— 
J. T. L.—We do not name florists’ flowers.— D. Evans. 
—1, Smilax aspera; 2, Euonymus japonicus aureus; 3, 
Pyrus Malus floribunda; 4, Erica sp.; 5, Monarda 
didyma ; 6, Tradescantia zebrina——A. Low.—Send a 
better specimen ; it arrived smashed. 4A. Collins.—See 
foregoing ae ae Juno.—Oampanula Medium, quite 
hardy.——Z. B.—The so-called Mummy Pea; of no value 


whatever.——W. 7.—Vallota purpurea; 2, Send in 
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flower ; 3, Sparmannia africana; 4, Bougainvillea glabra ; 
5, Leycesteria formosa. Mrs. F. F.—1, Aster Amellus ; 
2, Aster acris; 4, Phygelius capensis; 5, Lilium chalce- 
donicum; 6, Helenium rigidum.—Samuel Smith.—1, 
A Ribes species ; 2, Insufficient specimen ; 3, Thuja aurea ; 
4, Ruscus androgynus; 5, Salisburia adiantifolia; 6, Oassia 
floribunda. Bob.—1, Achillea Ptarmica (The Pearl) ; 2, 
Heliopsis levis; 3 and 4, Send fertile fronds.——W. 
Cameron.—Impossible to name from such scraps.—2/. W. 
—l, Habrothamnus eiegans; 3, Bougainvillea glabra; 
4 and 5, Numbers mixed. Pink, Acalypha musaica ; 











green, Alocasia metallica. —~— Phyllis. — One of the 
Acroclineums.—JL, Ll.—Hexacentris rosea. A Con- 
stant Reader—1, Pteris longifolia; 2, Acalypha 


musaica. The border your Vine roots are in wants re- 
making in all probability. ——Z. P.—Impossible to tell 
from the smashed scrap sent. E. M. J., J. A. Dearden, 
and I, M.—Please send again.——ZF. J. F'.—Send a better 
frond.—An Amateur.—Please observe our rules.—— 
D» Drummond.—The Ferns arrived smashed flat. Please 
send fresh specimens if you wish us to identify them. 


Names of fruit.—W. Z.—You did not attach the 
numbers properly, and they all got mixed. The biggest 
kind is Cellini, and the second Lady Sudeley. We do not 
recognise the smallest.—/gnorant.—Apples: 1, Haw- 
thornden; 2, Colonel Vaughan; 38, Not recognised ; 
4, Cellini ; 5, Yellow Ingestre ; 7, Golden Pippin. Pears: 
1, Clapps’ Favourite ; 2, Forelle.——W. S. Campbell & Son. 
—Plum Purple Gage.——Mac.—2, Louise Bonne ; 6, appar- 
ently Marie Louise. Send better specimens, and two of 
each.—AH. B.—It is utterly impossible to name from 
specimens sent. We do not undertake to name more than 
four io one week, and of these we must have at least two 
typical specimens. Those sent are not characteristic. 
The name of the flowering shrub is Althea frutex ——Mrs, 
Seymour.—Pear Durondeau, either for dessert or cooking. 
——D. F.—1, Dutch Codlin ; 2, Probably Norfolk Beaufin ; 
3, Alfriston; 5, Hawthornden. We do not name more 
than four sorts at once G. Ormiston.—13, Probably 
bad specimen of King of Pippins ; 14, Alfriston ; 16, Norfolk 
Beaufin. See reply to ‘'D. F.” and ‘‘H B.” 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under 
take to opel: letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


L H. R.—We certainly cannot recommend you any- 
thing to destroy your neighbour’s property. If jour 
neighbour's tree overhangs your garden, you have jour 
remedy. —— Sweet Briar.—We do not answer anonymous 
queries. Lynton.—Thrips. The plants are kept too dry 
both at the root and ontop. Stand them out-of-doors till 
the frost comes. There is no limit to their age.——A bbey. 
—Common in woods in England ; there is no sale for it. 
—H.S.—3, Cut it back after flowering ; 4, Yes. Your 
other queries are answered elsewhere in the paper.—— 
H. A. H.—Wow can we give you a satisfactory reply 
without knowing the size of tial slopes ?—T7'. J. H.— 
You really must tell us something of what you propose 
propagating before we can give any reply respecting 
temperature required. T. S.— Your Rose is simply 
one mass of green-fly.—— Une Constante Lecteur. — 
Kindly comply with our rulers. —Z.—Try Boulton and 
Paul or Barnards Ltd. of Norwich, Braby & Co. of 
Euston-road, London, or Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss of 
W olverhampton. 











Catalogue received — Bulbs. — Messrs. 
Roozen and Sons, Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland. 


IOLETS.—Czar, 24, 1s. 4d. ; King of Violete, 
double indigo, 15, 1s. 3d. ; double red, 15, 1s. 3d. ; double 
white, 15, 1s. 3d., all hardy. Winter Cherry (Phyealis), 15, 1s. 
Solomon’s Seal, 12, ls. 3d. Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, 12, 
ls. 3d. Fuchsias, crimson, hardy, 6, ls. 3d. Yellow Day 
Lilies, 12,1s.3d. Anemones(French), mixed, 36, 1s. Pansies, 
yellow or mixed, 20, 1s. Jacob’s Ladder, biue, 4, 1s. 3d., free. 
—KATE, Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland. 


ARDY PERENNIALS. — 200 
Cheap. Catalogue free. Yellow perennial Foxgloves, 
20, ls. 34. Montbretias, scarlet, orange, 20, 1s. Sulphur 
perennial Marguerite, also white, 12, ls. 3d Hardy crimson 
Afghan Lily, 15, 1s. Double white Primrose, 12, !s. 6d. 
Gentiana acaulis, 15, ls. 3d. Lobe’ia cardinalis, 4, 1s 3d. 
Canterbury Bells (Sutton), best mixed, 3), ls. 34., free.— 
KATE, Harley Park, Calian, Ireland. 


ARLY-FLOWERING PRIMROSHKS, 100, 
ls. 6d. Small-leaved Ivy, rapid grower, 100,13 4d. 15 
Perennial Phlox, 4 named varieties, ls. 4d, 49 Rockery 
Plants, 4 named varieties, 1s. 4d. 20 Perennial Sunflowers, 
4 named varieties, 1s. 4d. 4 Ohristmas Roses, 1s.4d. Auri- 
culas. 12, 1s. 6d. Ceterach Ferns, 20, 1s 3d. Rose Sharon 
(St. John’s-wort), 12, 1s. 6d., free-—KATE, Harley Park, 
Oallan, Ireland. 


FE RNS.— Evergreen, 12 vars., fit for any deco- 
ration, 2s. 6d., free. Price List of all kaown British 
Ferns, 24.—O’ KELLY, Ballyvaughan, co Clare 


GURPLUS PLANTS for Autumn Blooming. — 


12 lovely Primulas, all colours, 10 grand Cinerarias, 12 ever- 
blooming Primula obconica, 12 Primula floribunda, yellow, 
a real gem, \4 fine Spotted Calceolarias, ¢ Arum Lilies; 54 
strong plants, 4s. 6d., fres. 6 charming winter and ever- 
blooming Begonias, always beautiful, gratis with order. Half 
lot, 2s. 6d.; quarter lut, 1s, 6d., free-—-HEAD GARDENER, 
46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


(JHOICE CARNATIONS. — Surplus layers 
of newest and best varieties, including Mrs. Eric Ham 
bro, Lady Nina Balfour, Pink Beauty, Hayes’ Scarlet, 
Mephisto, Miss Audrey Oampbell, Oountess of Jersey, &c 
Lists on application.—_SERGHNOSON, Formby, Lancashire 
ARNATIONS. — Special Offer.—Warranted 
well-rooted layers from a good Collection, from 3s. per 

doz.—E. O. HILLS, Fareham, Hants. 
AKE CACTI, strong rooted plants. List on 
applicatioun.—Mrs. BRAMWELL, Woodside, Eastleigh, 

near Southampton, 

OSES, &c.—Largest, grandest, cheapest, 50 
| =6var., 168.; 24 var., 8s.; 12 var., 38. 3 Olimbing red, 
white, pink, 1s. Clematis all colours, with grand crimson, 
new yellow, 10 var., 38.; 5var., 1s. 6d; 3var., 1s. Carnations, 
9, 1s, extra strong, free. List.—BROUNT, Orowboro’, Sussex, 
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FRUIT TREES. 


Special Offer. All Best Quality. 
STANDARD APPLES, 


Good kinds, good stems, and best sorts, per doz, 2ls.; 


er 100, £7. 

BUSH APPLES, 93. and 12s. per dozen. 
PYRAMID ,,  18s., 243., and 30s. per dozen. 
TRAINED ,, 33. 6d. each ; 36s. per dozen. 


STANDARD CHERRIES, PEARS, & PLUMS, 


24s. per dozen. 
PYRAMID TREES, 18s. and 30s. per dozen. 
TRAINE a 33. 6d. each ; 353. per dozen. 


D 
GARAWAY & CO., 
Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. — 
LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS. 


The undersigned are open to undertake the purchase of 
Lily of the Valley Pips for a first-class Firm, and can supply 
the very best qualities by reason of their intimate connections 
with the most renowned cultivators of the ‘‘ Mark” District. 
—SOHULTZE & PFEIL, Seed Merchants Rathenow, 
(Brandenburg). 


10 ORNAMENTAL Flowering Shrubs and 
Conifers, from 9 in. to 24 ft., carriage paid. for 
10s 6d., to include Cedrus Deodara, Cupressus, Euonymue, 
Pinus, Abies, Ivies, Thuja, Syringa, Dcutzia, climbing Koses, 
&e., allstrong plants. —HENKY &CO , nr. Amersham, Bucks. 
ALCHLESS ZONALS, Pearson’s 1896 var. 
—Cassivpe, Wolseley, G. Reid, Iris, Iseult, Zenobia, 


Mrs. Linzee, Phyllis, Trilby, Virginia, 8d. each; or set of 10 
for 6s 3d., free HENRY & co , neat Amersham, Bucks, 


ATCHLESS YELLOW CLEMATIS (graveo- 

lens), strong plants, 3 forls. 3d. Ampelopasis Veitchi, 

trua, 3 years, 4, ls. 3d.; 28. doz. Bignonia radicans, splendid 

scarlet flowering climbera, 4, lg. 2d., all free—HENRY & 
CO., near Amersham, Bucks. 


t 00 STRONG LETTUCE PLANTS, out- 
) 


doors growing, sent fiee, 5s. ; 500, 3s. ; 200, 1s. 6d. ; 
100, 1s., free. Parsley, Cabbage, Brussel Sprouts, Leeks, Curly 
Green Kale, all same price. on rail. Lavender plants, 6, 
free, 1s. 6d.—J. HOLE, Brimley-avenue, Teignmouth, Devon. 


(FARDENERS AND OTHERS.—Surplus stock 
Echeveria wanted. State quantity and lowest price per 
1,000.—W. TURNER, 14, Ohurch-lane, Lr. Edmonton, N. 


ARNATIONS.—ls. 6d. doz.: H. K Hates, 
Raby Castle, Salisbury Do., 2s. 6d. doz.: Crimson Clove, 
Duchess of Fife Rushden Beauty, Redbrae:, Grenadin, Mrs 
Muir. Do., 33 6d. doz : Germania, Gloire de Nancy, Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole, Mrs. Frank Watts, Qu. en of Bedders. De. 
49. 6d. doz.: The Duke, Salamander, King of Scarlets, El ie, 
Uriah Pike. Do., 5..6d. doz.: May Quen, La Vilette, Alice 
Ayres, J. F. Bryant, Dundas Scarlet, Rose Uelestial. Onedoz , 
car. free.—J. LANGFORD, Florist. Withiagton, Manchester. 


MARYLLIS!. AMARYLLIS! AMARYL- 
LIS!—Gigantic bulbs, perfectly sound, in grand condition. 
These superb bulbs weigh 10, 12, and 14 ozs., and measure 10, 
12, and 14 inches in circumference, bearing immense spikes of 
sweet, fragrant salmon, pink, and other beautiful colours, 
Now is the proper time to plant these lovely Amaryliis for 
flowering in November, January, and April. Special offer: 
Ist size bulba, 3 for 7s.; 2nd size, 3 for 4s 6d.; 3rd eize, 
3 for 8s. 3d. All carriage free.—Address WHOLESALE 
FLORAL DEPOT, 28, Paradise-street, Liverpool. 
LANTS FOR AULUMN PLANTING, in 
large or small quantities —Ellam’s Cabbage, Savoy B 
Sprouts, Spring and Autumn Oauliflower, White and Puryple- 
sprouting Broccoli, Curled Kale, Rag Jack, tine picked plantz, 
100, 1s., free; 209, 1s. 6d, free; 330, 23., free ; or 33. 1,000, put 
on rail; special price for quantities over 1,000, Ox Cabbage, 
Thousand Head, Kohl Rabi, 2s. 1,090, put on rail. Leeks 
Musselburgh, 20, free, 1s. 6d. Wal flower, Blood-red and 
yellow, 1s. 6d. 100, free. July-3own Cabbage, in varieties, in- 
cluding red, 1s. i00, free. Stoc«s, Brompton, white, scarlet, 
purple, and Queen, 100, free, ls. 6a. Walltlowers, dark and 
yellow, very sturdy pricked-off plants, 28. 69, 100, free.—J. 
DUCKER, Florist, Haxey, vid Doncaster. 


OVEL’S Yorkshire Strawberries.—Prepared 


runners, nicely rooted, now ready. Good market var., 
5s. 6d. per 100; sample doz., 9d. Car. paid for cash. List.— 
W. LOVEL & SON, Plant Growers, Driffield. 


YERANIUM-CUTTINGS.—Scarlet Vesuvius, 
2s. 3d. 100; 50, 1s. 6d. White Vesuvius, Mre. Leaver, 
Master Christine, 28. 6d. 100; 50, 1s. 94. Zonal Geranium- 






































} cuttings, single, double, and Ivy-leaf, all best named varieties, 


1s, dozen; 24, 1s. 6d., free. OHS. MORFETT, Robertsbridge, 
Sussex 


RIMULA OBCONICA GKANDIFLORA.— 
The ever-blooming Primula, Always in bloom. Strong 
plants. per dozen, ls. 3d., free. Aralia Sieboldi, a splendid 
veco ative plant and very hardy; hkea Palm. Strong plants 
6 for 1s, 3d., free. —O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchtield, 
Hants. 








BULBS! 1st SIZE, LARGE ASSORTMENT. 

12 HYAOINTHS, 1C0 Orocuses, 60 Snowdrops, 60 Jonquils, 
60 Tulips, 200 Narcissus and Daffodils, 60 Lrises, for 8s. 9d. ; 
half quantity, 4s, 9d. ; quarter quantity, 2s. 6d., free. Hardy 
Climbers: Enormous stock. One each of Virginian Creeper, 
Honeysuckle, Hop, Evergreen Rose, Irish Ivy, Olematis, 
Pyrus japonica, Jasmine, Cotoneaster, Forsythia, Euonymus 
(variegated), Pyracanthus, for 3s. 94. Beautiful Evergreen 
Shrubs; One each of Arbor-vite, Box, Cypress, Fir, Euony 
mus, Tamarix, Holiy, Laurel, Mahonia, Rerberry, Evergreen 
Oak, Yew, for 2s. 94. Immense variety of Flowering Shrubs : 
One each of Lilac, Laburnim, Deutzia, Spirea, Hydrangea, 
Mountain Ash, Guelder Rose, Broom, Almond-tree, Riber, 
Snowberry, Syringa, for 38. 9d. Roses: All best varieties, 
including Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, Gloire de Dijon, Red 
Gloire, A. K. Williams, Oapt. Christie, La France, &c., &e., 9d. 
each ; 12 for 83, Polyanthus Roses : Charming clusters cf 
bloom, pink or white, 6d. each. Moss Roses, pink and white, 
9d. Evergreen Olimbing Koseg: Prairie Belle, Ruga, La Guir- 
land, &c., 6d. ea. Bengal Ro3es, 6d. ea ; 12 for4s. 6d. For 
Hedging: Privet, Tnorn, Myrobella Plum, Beech, 3s. 100; 25s. 
1,100. Yhousanas of Hardy Plants of all descriptions, Send 
for List. Collection for Early Spring Blooming: 20 Wall- 
flowers, 50 Daisies, 20 Pansies, 20 Forget-me-not, 20 Violets, 
20 Polyanthus, 2) Primroses, 20 Dianthus, 3s. 6d. Chrysan- 
themums for early blooming, 12, 3s., choice. Gooseberry 
Bushes, Red, Black, White Currants, 2s. 61. doz. Raspbeny 
Canes, 50 for 28 6d., strong. Strawberry Joseph Paxton, the 
popular favourite, year-o.d transplanted plants, 3s, 9d. LOU, 
Herbs: Thyme, * age, Mint, Parsley, Lavender, Sorrel, Fennel), 
Savory, 6 of each, 3s Sd. Forest Trees: Large stock. Lime, 
Chestnut, Ash, Beech Oak. Birch, Elm, Acacia, Poplar, 4d. 
and 6d each. Sweet Ch:s nut, Walnut, Mulberry-trees, 6d. 
each. All 2s. 6d. orders sent carriage paid. Send for full 
Catalcgue. All plants, shrub:, and trees sent out are strong, 
transplanted stuff, not weak rubbish. 


EB. GAWE, 
_ CARLTON, LOWESTOFT. _ 


IMPORTED FLOWER ROOTS 
AT DUTCH PRICES. 


Corsult 


COOLING & SONS’ NEW CATALOGUE 


Before o: dering, gratis and post free, 


GEO. COOLING & SONS, 
Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, BATH. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


(A Special Speciality.) 


The best up-to-date grand new market kinds. Large strong 
runners from fertile stock only, including: Emperor 
William (very early), 83, per 100, and Royal Sovereign 
early), 23. 6d. per 10. onarch (second early) and 

eader (mid-searon), both enormous size, 7s. 6d. per 100; 
8.002. Prince and Princess of Wales (both by 
Carmichael, 1896), late, large, vigorous, and prolific kinds, 
10s. per 100; 1s. 6d. par doz. Laxton’s No. 1, Scarlet Queen, 
and Latest of All, 43 per 100, Nobles, Paxtons, and Com- 
petitors, 1s. per 10), Wms All other varieties equally 
eheap and truly named. 


HEAD, HANHAM, BRISTOL. 


MONSTER STRAWBERRIES!!! 


Over 2 Ounces in Weight. 


‘* Barinadvance”’ (early), ‘‘Goliath of Gath” (second), 
“Monarch ” (third), ‘‘ Latest of All” (very late), 1s. 6d. doz. ; 
1 doz. each kind, 5s.; good plants. MONSTER FUCHSIAS, 
white, blue, yellow, flowers large as teacup, the 3, 2s., free. 
Large bulbs HERAOLEUM, white flowers, large as cart- 
wheel, ls. 6d. each; 2, 2s. 6d.; 6, 53., free. 


I, COODY, F.R.H.S., BELCHAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 


UTTINGS. — Geraniums, Pelargoniums, 
Marguerites, Hydrangeas, and similar plants.—MAO- 
LENNAN, Gardener, Dalmuir, N.B. 


ANTED, Geranium Cuttings.—50 each Ve- 
* suvius, Flower of Spring, Master Christine, Lady Emily, 
Tricolor, Mrs. H. Oocks.—Mrs, RENDELL, Oaktield, Torquay. 


ERANIUMS. — Cuttings wanted. About 


2,000, in 4 varieties 1s. 3d. per 100 given.—_SOMERBY 
GARDENS, Brigg, Lincolnshire 
HRKRYSANTHEMUM LATI¥FOLIUM, Har- 
palium rigidum, Orange Montbretia, Afghan Lily, 50 for 
28. yrethrum uliginosum, Iris fcetidissima (coral-berried), 
mixed Perennials, Tradescantia», rooced, for house or green- 
houxe, 12 for ls. Saxifrages in variety, 25 for 1s. 3d. Tris 
n-g.ecta, handsome foliage plant, 6d. each.—GARDENER, 
Trenewth, Penryn, Cornwall. 
OVELY GREENHOUSE FERNS.—Annual 
Clearance Sale. Extraordinary Offer. 1d.each. A Box 
of 12 lovely assorted Greenhouse Ferns, with cultural direc- 
tione, carriage paid, for 1s. 4d.; 2 lots, 2s.6d. Don’t delay 


sending till too late and then regret it.—R. 0. WRIGHT, 
Thorpe, Norwich. 
























































































prim ULA SINENSIS FIMBRLATA, best 
strain, all colours, strong plants, per doz., 1s. 3d., free.— 
0. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


A H{sPIDULUM.—One of the prettiest 
¢ Ferns in the world for cool greenhouse, Lovely tinted 
fronds. 2given gratis with 2s. 6d. orders.—_W RIGHT, as above. 





TRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Best varieties. 
Selected from fertile plants. Royal Sovereign, British 
Queen, Elton Pine, Latest of All, Noble, President. Sir J. 
Paxton (improved), James Veitch, strong plants, 25, Is. 5 50, 
1s. 10d., or 38. 6d. per 100. Oarefully packed, carriage paid.— 
©. SHLLLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 
1 ASSORTED PLANTS for room or table 
decoration, for’ immediate effect, including Palme, 
Grevilleas, Aralias, &¢., &c , 3s., or 6 for 1s. 9d., carriage free. 
—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchteld, Hants. 


PECIAL OFFER, as samples: 20 Walitlowers, 

20 Myosotis, 20 Campanulas, 20 Pansy, 2) 8. Williams, 19 

Carnations, 10 ‘Rockets, 10 Antirrhinums, 6 Hollyhocks, 

6 Pyrethrums, 6 Calliopsis, 6 Gaillardias, and 10 new Wall- 

flowers Aurora. Once seen never forgottea. All good year- 

old-plants, not little seedlings. The lot, 2s. 6d., free; 4, 1s. 6d. 
—LEIGH, Florist, Broughton, Hants. 


()RCHIDS.—Odont. Rossi, to flower during 


winter, 2for 1s. 2d.; 6s, 6d, per doz, Odont. maculatum, 
1s. 6d. ea, Oncid, tigrinum, ls, ea. Oncid. varicosum, 1s, 3d. 
ea. Oatt. citrina, 1s. 3d. ea. Den. Phal. Schroderianum in 
flower or spike, 28. 6d: ea. Den. nobile, 1s. 3d. ea, Den. 
Wardianum, 2s. ea.—G.. PARSONS, 217, Oxford-rd., Reading. 














SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 
Solend d varieties. List, 4d. Fern Oulture, 63d, fres. 


—W. F. ASKEW, Rothay Hotel, Grasmere. Illustrated Fern 
Oulture, Is. 14. 
EARSON’S NEWEST ZONALS (1897).— 
Wordsworth, ls. Southey, ls. Shelley, Is. A. Tenny- 
son, ls. Dryden, 1s. J. Milton, 1s. 1896: Cassiope, 9d. 
Zenobia 9d. Virginia, 9d. G, Reid, 9d. Phyllis,8d. Generel 
Wolseley. 84 Iris, 9d. 1895: Seagull, 94. Snowdrop, 9d. 
Dr. Macdonald, 6d. St. Cecilia, 7d. Mrs. D’'Ombraine, 6d, 
Princea3 Alix, 5d. Donald Beaton, 64. ‘The 3 sets(2) plants) 
free by return for 13s. 6d. Strong, healthy young plants, 
correctly named, packed separately in damp Moss. Oash 
with order —REV. VIOAR, M.A., F.R.H.S., Everton 
Vicarage. Bawtry, Notts. 


OLYANTHUS plants, 2s. 6d. doz. ; Zonals, 

Continental doubls., plants, 28. 61. doz; Oarnations, 

2s. 6d. doz. All best strains.—-GARDENER, Eastleigh, 
Moseley, Worcestershire. 


900 000 ROYAL SOVEREIGN STRAW- 
5 BERRY PLANTS.—Price, 10s. per 1,000. 
Warranted true and strong plants.—A. COVINGTON, Straw- 
berry Grower, Brickhill-road, Wellingboro’, Northampton. 




















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








("a No. 969.—Vor. XIX. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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ROSES. 


AMONGST THE ROSES. 
SEASONABLE NOTES. 


respondence pages. 





stake, and tie the shoots to this securely. 
A certain amount of pruning may also be done 
to our standard and half-standard Briers budded 
this season. To leave long shoulders now means 
many breakages, while. even if they do not 

- break off close to the Rose-bud, many of the 

latter may be injured from other shoulders 
chafing them. Until the bud is well set, and 
the growth of the Brier somewhat matured, it 
is not advisable to curtail growth and check the 
flow of sap ; but we need have no further fear 
in this direction now. After the autumnal 
pruning has been attended to and weeds cleared 
off, the surface soil between the plants may be 
hoed deeply, and a dressing of manure applied. 
This will act as a fertiliser and also as a con- 
siderable protection during winter. 


This brings us to a most important item in 

Rose culture—viz., protection or no protection. 
Several queries respecting the need for, and best 
methods of protection, have already reached us. 

It is one of those cases in which no hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down. Much depends upon the 
season, the locality, and aspect, and especially 
if upon low and exposed ground or not. 
Although, as a rule, a low position is sheltered, 
it does not always happen so, and we must 
always remember that such are colder and 
moister than when plants are upon a high 
and well-drained soil. It is generally ad- 
mitted that Roses are much more hardy than 
was believed, even so short as a decade since. 
Besides this, we have a better selection, both in 
the Teas—a class that wag considered the 





TAKEN all round our Roses have been quite up 
to the average this season. We have had fewer 
insect pests than usual, but more mildew and 
red-rust. These summer enemies of the Rose I 
have already dealt with, but we have so much 
work to do at the present time and during the 
next few weeks that a few notes may help many 
querists, and save much pressure upon the cor- 


One of the most important items at this season 
is to avoid the serious wind waving of long 
growths. These willform the most useful wood 
for pegging down next spring, and also upon 
walls, fences, and arches. It is very obvious 
that if we allow these to wave about and chafe 
each other many—and always the most promi- 
nent and important—eyes will be destroyed. 
We may perhaps best treat this in connection 
with the subject of autumnal pruning. Where 
such Roses as were pegged down were not 
pruned directly their first show of blossom was 
secured, there will be a considerable amount of 
wood that can now be dispensed with to advan- 
| tage. Cut out shoots that are bearing a quan- 
tity of laterals. Thin out the wood, bearing in 
mind the fact that a young shoot of this summer’s 
growth will be of far more value than one bearing 
a number of laterals, and that has already 
carried a crop of bloom. Drive in a stout 


latest by mid-November. They should be 
suckers of two to three years old, trimmed off 
closely at the roots, and planted in rows 3 feet 
apart, leaving a space of 6 inches to 9 inches 
from Brier to Brier. Plant them 6 inches deep, 
tread up firmly, and go over them a few times 








































most tender of any—and among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals and H. Teas. 

All dwarfs may be earthed up and made 
quite secure at the base by drawing some of the 
surrounding soil towards them ; if, at the same 
time, we place a few branches of Fir, Gorse, 
Birch, or others among and around the upper 
growth it wili need an exceptionally severe 
winter to do any harm. Standards are more 
difficult to protect, and are also much more 
susceptible to weather influences. A few 
branchesof Brackenand twigsof the trees already 
named may be tied around the heads of the 
plants, not drawing them in too tightly ; but I 
would warn against over-protection. Have the 
material handy, and apply when the weather 
threatens to be severe. Even alittle light litter 
scattered over and among the branches is a great 
help ; but, unfortunately, our plants most want 
protection during the time a very keen and 
frost-laden wind is blowing, and it is obvious in 
this case that both light litter and leaves will 
soon be blown away and deposited in some 
sheltered nook or corner of the garden. Buds 
inserted in stocks this summer must now be 
overlooked and released wherever the tie is still 
secure. 


A few notes upon rooting the various stocks 
for Roses and obtaining Roses from cuttings 
were promised ina recent issue. There could 
be no better time for this than the present. 
Practically the same system is pursued both with 
dwarf stocks and Roses. Among dwarf stocks 
obtained from cuttings, the best are Manetti, 
De la Grifféraie, and Brier; all are made the 
same. Select growth of the current year, a little 
more than half matured, and cut this into lengths 
of 9 inches or so. Make the bottom cut just 
below an eye, cut out all but the two or three 
top eyes, and the slip is ready to insert. Now, 
in the case of a Rose—that is, such varieties as 
Duke of Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner, and Gloire 
de Dijon—select the same sort of wood, and make 
the cutting a little shorter. In this case we do 
not cut out any of the lower eyes, simply 
because a sucker from a Rose cutting is most 
valuable, whereas that from a stock is by far the 
worst feature in growing Roses upon any foster 
roots.. When the cuttings are prepared, insert 
them somewhat thickly into a sandy loam, 
leaving no more’than 2 inches of the wood above 
the surface. 


Roses of more twiggy growth and of far less 
strength than the examples given may be rooted 
in pots or frames. Use wood in the same con- 
dition, and make the cuttings any length from 
4 inches to 6 inches. Use a sandy loamand leaf 
soil, insert thickly, and plant out into the open 
early in the ensuingautumn. Dwarf stocks will 
need lifting the autumn after insertion and 
planting out ready for budding upon the next 
summer. Now, too, isa time when the collec- 
tion of hedge Briers for standards and half- 
standards will be commencing. These root far 
more freely if got in during October, or at the 


after frost and wind, again treading themup. A 
note upon seasonable work under glass, and 
especially among Roses in pots, shail appear 
shortly. Pou, 




























STANDARDS VHRSUS DWARFS. 
(IN REPLY To **H.. B. H.”) 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests a few notes upon the 
merits or demerits of these two forms of Rose 
culture. He especially wishes to know which 
is the best ‘‘ for decorative gardening, and for a 
constant supply of cut blooms.” In this case 
the answer would undoubtedly be in favour of 
dwarfs. Still, there are some few instances in 
which a standard—such as when a single plant 
occupies a small round bed, or is placed upon a 
lawn—would have more effect than a dwarf. 
Much depends, too, upon the variety grown. 
A weak grower would soon fail es a full stan- 
dard, while it would also be at a great 
disadvantage as a dwarf from the ground if its 
flower had the same tendency to droop as 
Rubens, Niphetos, Souvenir d’un Ami, and a 
few more. Yet we find these varieties thriving 
well as dwarfs in some localities, and often 
producing shoots of such strength that the droop- 
ing tendency of their blossoms is little detriment 
to general beauty and usefulness. As a rule, 
we may take it that these, with such as Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon, Comtesse de Nadaillac, and 
Cleopatra are much best upon a hedge Brier 
stem of 12 inches to 18 inches. It is just 
suflicient to raise the bloom, and yet not so 
high that a weak grower cannot derive the 
needed sap. A full standard should never be 
attempted unless with a vigorous grower. In this 
form, Coupe d’Hebe, Blairi No. 2, Réve d’Or, 
and others of like habit, will droop over and 
make one of the prettiest decorative features we 
can have. Much will depend upon soil and 
situation. The Brier as a short standard, and 
also as a dwarf, will not thrive upon a light soil 
so well as dwarfs upon the Manetti-stock. But 
if we take the question on the point of constant 
production of bloom, then it must again be 
dwarfs. We get growth from the base simply 
because it is the nature of Roses to push up 
suckers, whereas in the standard form there is 
no encouragement for eyes from the base. Even 

the budded shoulders of our standards are in so 

dry a position, when compared to dwarfs, that 

they seldom break so freely. A dry season will 

affect standards much more than dwarfs. Tho 

latter are by far the longest lived, seldom being 

killed right down, as is the case with too many 

standards, and, finally, from a decorative stand- 

point, dwarfs are invaluable for beds, walls, 

fences, arches, pergolas, and arbours, all of 

which are positions in which the standard is 

almost useless. We do not see what good a 

discussion upon the subject would do. 





Two good autumn Roses.—I should 
like to recommend the climbing Rose Longworth 
Rambler, which is not as well known as it 
deserves to be. When well established it 
flourishes on arches in the coldest aspects, 
exposed to north and east winds. Just now the 
flowers are nearly as brilliant in colour as Crim- 
son Rambler in two different Surrey gardens. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Sweet-scented flowers and shrubs. 
—Will you kindly give me in the columns of 
GARDENING a list of sweet-scented flowers and 
shrubs suitable for a small garden, standing due 
north and south, well sheltered, clayey soil 
naturally, but lightened with ashes, and well 
manured? I intend to devote the whole space 
to sweet-smelling plants.—J. P. Waigur. | 

*.* The following is a short list of evergreci j 
sweet-scented shrubs: Carpentera californica, 
white, yellow stamens; Olea fragrans, white ; 
Jasminum officinale, white; J. Wallichianum, 
yellow ; Daphne Creorum (The Garland flower), 
very free-flowering, flowers small, rose-pink ; 
Ligustrum japonicum, L. lucidum, L. Quilowi, 
Megnolias, Olearia Haasti, very free-flowering ; 
Choisya ternata, very fragrant, and Raphio- 
lepis ovata. Of deciduous shrubs the under- 
mentioned are meritorious: Berberis of sorte, 
Daphne Mezereum, D. M. album, and D. M. 
autumnale, Amelanchiers of sorts, Oerasue, 
Philadelphus of sorts (Mock Orange), Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Clethra alnifolia, Loniceras (Honey- 
suckles), Lilacs, and Azaleas. 


Shrubs for east wall.—I am anxious to 
know the names of shrubs which might be planted 
on the east side of a wall, a good deal shaded by 
tall trees? Evergreen and flowering shrub 
preferred.—N. C. MANSERGH. 

*.* Although a shaded position is not con- 
ducive to free-flowering, the following shrubs 
might flower fairly well: The Mexican Orange 
(Choisya ternata), Escallonia macrantha and H. 
montevidensis, Garrya elliptica, Kalmias, and 
Veronica Traversi. Crategus Pyracantha and 
Cydonia (Pyrus) japonica are usually trained to 
a wall, but may both be grown as bushes. All 
of the former are evergreens, and all flower well 
in favourable situations, 

Irish Yews and Juniper for hedge. 
—Would Irish Yews or Junipers make a satis 
factory hedge? Would they stand being cutin! 
and would they remain thick below? Common 
Yew and Holly would be too slow growers. 
HOoLiytwié. 

** Irish Yews and Junipers would not make 
a satisfactory hedge. 
slow growth. The following would be better: 
English Yews, Quick, Arbor-vite, Thuja 
Menzesi, Myrobella or Cherry Plum, Euonymus 
latifolius, Cupressus Lawsoniana, Hornbeam, 
and Box. 
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Mme. Laurette Messimy is a China Rose of 
most vigorous and hardy growth that never fails 
to give buds and bloom throughout the season, 
almost equal in colour to L’Ideal.—Fircrort. 


Niphetos Rose.—Should I be likely to 


succeed in growing the Niphetos Rose as a bush 


in the open ground here, or should I, by having 
a climber, plant same inside a summer-house, 
bringing shoots through the trellis-work outside, 
facing due south? If so, would it be best to 
keep Rose in pot till spring, planting outside 
end of April? Should I be likely to meet with 
success with Innocente Pirola, Boule d’Or, 
L’Ideale ? Soil, heavy clay. — AMATEUR, 
Harringay. 

* * There is no reason whatever why you 
could not grow the Roses you mention. Give a 
little protection in winter, and they will do as 
well as any Roses. Read our Rose notes, in 
which protection is fully dealt with. 

Tea Rose flowers for market.—Are 
the blooms of Tea Roses of any marketable value 
during the winter, and, if so, about what price 
would they fetch? Of course, they are grown 
under glass 7—NEMo. 

* * Yes; good Tea Roses always sell well in 
the market, especially during winter ; but as to 

a) prices realised, we must ask you to excuse us 
venturing any reply. It varies so greatly 
with demand, time of year, and quality of the 
blooms. Send a few to some commission agent, 
but do not expect the same prices for other con- 
signments. They may range from a few pence 
to 4s. and 6s. per dozen. 

Hvergreen climbing Roses for east 
border.—Will you kindly let me know names 
of evergreen climbing Roses for border facing 
east? I want to cover up a fence 100 feet long, 
6 feet high.—BECKENHAM. 

* * There are no strictly evergreen Roses, but 
the following have a tendency to retain their 
foliage much longer than others, and often carry 
it through the winter : Félicité-Perpétue, Flora, 
Rampant, Ruga, Princess Marie, and Leopoldine 
. dOrleans. Réyvyed’Or, a Noisette, is also almost 
. evergreen. 

Gloire de Dijon Rose as a standard. 
—Is it possible and advisable to grow Gloire de 
Dijon Rose as a standard in a cold district? 
Can it also be grown and easily trained as a 
bush? I wish to plant some of these Roses at 
the back of a Rose-bed facing south-west. How 


Lorne, Thomas Mills, and Ulrich Brunner. The 
first six are Teas and the rest H. Perpetuals, 
and will give a good variety of colour. 


Six hardy Hybrid Tea Roses, etc.— 
Will you kindly give me the names of six of the 
hardiest and freest-flowering (a) Hybrid Tea 
Roses, (b) China Roses, and (c) Bourbon Roses 
all suitable for bedding.—TetE Notr. 

* * H. Teas: Viscountess Folkestone, La 
France, K. A. Victoria, Caroline Testout, Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau, and Marquis of Salisbury. 
Chinas: Common and Crimson, Mme. Laurette 
Messimy, Ducher, Duke of York, Fabvier, and 
Mrs. Bosanquet. Bourbon: Souvenir de la 
Malmaison. You will find no better bedding 
Rose in this class or section. 

Planting Roses (J. L.).—Free growth 
cannot be expected of the climbing Roses if they 
have but the small root run suggested. Long 
shoots are the outcome of unrestricted roots. A 
good fibrous loam, fairly heavy and rich, would 
be the best soil to use. As soon as the roots 
have well filled it, liquid-manure could be 
applied with advantage, as this would tend to 
keep the plants vigorous. It would be unwise 
to plant very strong growing varieties in such 
small receptacles. The Banksian Roses, yellow 
and white, often do well in pots, especially on 
the continent, running up to 8 feet and 10 feet, 
and flowering sbakinely in comparatively small 
pots, while climbing Niphetos will also flower 
well, and the little Alister Stella Gray should 
also succeed.—S. W. F. 

Rose plants after pruning. — Will 
“Pp, U.” kindly inform me what ought to be 
done to avoid the bleeding and consequent 
decay of the branches of Rose plants after 
pruving’?—R. B 

* * This would not happen if you pruned 
properly—that is, cut off close to an eye. The 
portion of wood above this naturally dies 
because no sap is drawn above the eye or bud. 
It may be, however, that you are troubled with 
the stem-boring saw-fly, the larv of which eats 
down the pith, and consequently kills so far as 
it penetrates. If this isso, put alittle of the 
following mastic over the cuts: resin, one- 
fourth ; pitch, one-half ; and tallow, one-fourth ; 
melting this before application. 


Red-rust.—In reply to your correspondent 
respecting the disease, red-rust, in ‘G. C.’s” 
Rose-trees, get some good, freshly-dug chalk 
which has not been exposed to the air ; be sure 
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far apart should they be planted, and in what 
shape or manner would you advise me to grow 
them? Iam afraid a wire-trellis would be un- 
sightly until covered.—Trrs Norr. 

* * You could not select a more hardy Rose 
than Gloire de Dijon. It will grow in either 
standard or bush form; the last is the 
hardiest and surest way, and would very 
soon cover a trellis. Plant 3 feet apart, if they 
are to grow as high as 10 feet or more ; if not 
more than 4 feet, 6 feet apart would be close 
enough. 

Roses for border.—I have a border under 
the kitchen window facing south, 8 feet long, 
15 inches wide, in which I should like to grow 
some permanent flowers. The wall is 3 feet 
below the window. Do you think I could 
manage Roses here? Ifso, what varieties would 
be best? The soil is light, but could be made 
suitable if the position is not too hot.—Mary. 

* * A really capital position for such Roses as 
Niphetos, Mme. Falcot, Marie Van Houtte, and 
Anna Ollivier. If you would like a Rose to grow 
up the wall, upon each side of the window, plant 
William Allen Richardson and L’Ideal. In 
that case only put three plants of the shorter 
growers beneath the window. Enrich your 
border with some cow or pig-manure, and dig it 
up as deeply as possible before planting. 

Dwarf Roses for damp place.—Can 
any of your readers advise me as to the best 
Roses (dwarf) for planting in a rather damp, 
sheltered situation in Cornwall? The soil is 
good and the ground well drained, but we have 
so much wet in the winter that Roses do not, as 

a rule, flower well.—RosE. 

* * Choose from such varieties as the follow- 
ing dozen. All of these open their flowers freely 
and will give a grand display, especially in 
autumn and early spring. Dr. Grill, Safrano, 

Mme. Falcot, G. Nabonnand, Mme. Lambard, 
Papa Gontier, General Jacqueminot, Baroness 
Rothschild, Fisher Holmes, Marchioness of 






















and get it from underground. Break it up, say 
about the size of a Walnut or hen’s-egg, put it 
on the surface and well dig it in down to the 
roots. 
ashes ; sheep-droppings would answer better than 
cow-dung. Break some chalk into dust, rub it 
on the stem, and after a week or two rub some 
cow-dung on stem. 
hurt the branches. 
are in shrubbery, as some kinds cause rust. Cut 
roots well back from them. 
will cause rust. 
will penetrate 15 inches to 2 feet deep. 
spread it on a clayey meadow you would see the 
result.—A. FARRELL, Zhe Nursery, Biggin-hill, 


Get some cow-dung and dig in and a few 


Tt will all wash off and not 
Ido not know if the shrubs 


Horse-manure 
The chalk, after a year or two, 
If you 


Cudham, Kent. 

* * Undoubtedly chalk is of great benefit to 
many soils, but it can dono more good, and even 
less, than half the quantity of lime would effect. 
On a wet and sour land chalk or lime neutralises 
the unproductive acids and tends to secure more 
uniform moisture. But as soils vary so much, 
and both chalk and lime the same, we cannot 
think our correspondent’s suggestion one that 
could be used indiscriminately. Nor do we 
think it would have the least effect upon red- 
rust in Roses, having found this disease equally 
prevalent upon chalky soils. If it is so neces- 
sary to have perfectly fresh dug chalk, and to 
bury this again, why use some as a surface 
dressing? Manure cannot be the cause of red- 
rust. We fally agree with our correspondent 
that chalk will do more good upon some clayey 
meadows than manure, but lime would answer 
the purpose even better ; while in other cases, 
upon a poor soil for example, lime or chalk 
would only tend to further exhaust it of neces- 
sary plant-food. 

Roses unsatisfactory 


of the stocks your Roses are worked upon. 
ment otherwise seems admirable. 


advise you. 












to shade a tent on our lawn. 
more than 50 feet from the front of the dwelling- 
house. 
afraid that might be slow growing. Can the 
Editor tell us what would be suitable? 
not want a very high-growing tree, as it will be 
so near the house. 
Our soil is clay on sandstone, and the garden 
very exposed to wind.—E. Y. W. 


beam, 
Negundo variegata would answer well. 
now. 





(Chipperfield). — We 
are inclined to think you have been cultivating suckers 
Your treat- 
If you will send a few 


small pieces of the flowerless growth we will endeavour to 


Trees for shade.—We are wanting a tree 
It would not be 


We should hke a Copper Beech, but 
We do 
When should it be planted ? 
* * Laburnum, double-flowered Cherry Horn: 
Liquidambar styraciflua, and Acer 


Plant 


Him-tree (J. W., York).—You may cut the tree 


down now. 


Shrubs under the shade of trees (D. M. +. 
and Dahlia).—The following will thrive: Aucubas, 
Eoglish Yew, Hypericum (St. John’s Wort), Skimmias, 
Box, Vincas, Symphoricarpus (Snowberry), common and 
Portugal Laurels, Dogwood, Ivies, Butcher’s Broom, 
Cotoneaster, Escallonias, Euonymus, Loniceras, and Phiily 
reas, 





Hardy Feras.—Please give a list of six 
hardy Ferns most suitable for a dark corner 
between three walls, only open to the east! 
Locality, Dulwich.—E, G. A. 

* * The Male Fern (Aspidium Filix-mas), 
Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare), Welsh 
Polypody (Polypodium cambricum), Prickly 
Shield Fern (Polystichum aculeatum), Black- 
stemmed Spleenwort (Asplenium Trichomanes), 
French Fern (Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), 
Hard Fern (Blechnum Spicant}, Scaly Spleen- 
wort (Cetsrach officinarum) should do weil in 
in the position named, the first three varieties 
being of strongest growth, while with a copious 
water supply the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) 
should also flourish. 


Eucomis punctata.—tThis makes a capital com 
panion for Agapanthus umbellatus. The plants succeed 
under exactly similar conditions, flower at the same time 


and the Eucomigshas the advantage of being sweet-scented. © 


They are of much too 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BEGONIA GLOIRE DE SCEAUX. 


WINTER-FLOWERING Begonias have undoubtedly 
advanced in popularity within the last ten or a 
dozen years, owing principally to the introduc- 
tion of B. socotrana and the part it has played 
in giving us many distinct and beautiful varieties, 
all valuable for winter blooming. The hybrid 
illustrated was sent out by MM. Thibaut et 
Keteleer, of Sceaux, in France, during the year 
1887. It was announced as a hybrid between 
B. socotrana and B. subpeltata, and in general 
appearance it is widely removed from any other 
variety that we have. The habit of the plantis 
stout and vigorous, and without any stopping it 











flowered specimens may be obtained in pots 
5 inches in diameter, while an 8-inch or 9-inch 
pot is large enough for any purpose. 

The illustration shows a two-year-old plant 
grown from a cutting. It was cut down once, 
and at the time the photograph was taken it was 
over a yard high. 


Climber for greenhouse wall (lex). 
—The best climber for ‘‘ Ilex ” to plant in her 
shady greenhouse would, undoubtedly, be the 
Lapageria, this subject flowering best in partial 
shade. Good drainage should be afforded, and 
a deep bed of rough peat with a liberal admixture 
of charcoal provided. The charcoal should be 
in pieces ranging in size from that of a Cob-nut 




















A winter-flowering Begonia (Gloire de Sceaux), 


naturally forms a neat, compact specimen, well 
furnished with ample foliage of a thick texture | 
and of a rich metallic tint. The flowers, too, | 
are large and borne in good sized clusters, while 
their colour is a pleasing shade of deep pink. 
Asarule it commences to flower about Christmas, 
and a succession of bloom is kept up for the 
first three or four months of the year, thus 
enhancing considerably its value as a flowering 
plant. Unlike the other hybrids of B. sccotrana, 
this does not have a dormant period, but grows 
away freely during the summer months. It can 
be readily propagated from cuttings, and will 
succeed in ordinary potting compost. Care 
should be, however, taken not to overpot it, as 
if full of roots better results are often obtained 
by assisting with a little manure water than by 
putting into very large pots. Neat little well- 





upwards, Charcoal dust should not be used, as 
this merely tends to choke the drainage, while 
larger pieces keep the soil open and sweet. 
When in full growth the Lapagerias enjoy a 
copious water supply, and delight in a moist, 
cool atmosphere, so that, during the summer, 
the syringe may be used on their foliage with 
good effect. When flowering, however, tho 
syringe had better be dispensed with, as, when 
grown under cover, the blooms are apt to spot 
if moisture lodges upon them. There is no need 
for the employment of heat in the culture of this 
beautiful climber, as, in the south-west of 
England, it succeeds admirably in a sheltered 
position in the open. There are two varieties— 
the pink Lapageria rosea, and the white L. alba ; 
both are equally beautiful, the latter coming 
purer in colour under glass than in the open. A 











good look-out should be kept for slugs and snails, 
which are very partial to the succulent growths 
thrown up from the earth, eating them off as 
soon as they appear above the surface. The 
Lapageria occasionally may be found doing well 
in loam ; indeed, the original imported plant is 
said to have had loam adhering to its roots, 
but in practice success has been more generally 
achieved by the use of peat.—S. W. F. 


Brugmansia suaveolens.—This pliant, 
known by some as Datura arborea, becomes 
large and showy when planted out in a green- 
house or conservatory and allowed to extend as 
much as it pleases. We have one which flowers 
twice a year—first early in spring, and again in 
autumn. When it has done flowering we cut 
it in close to the old wood, and it soon runs up 
again to a height of 9 feet or 10 feet. It would 
do well enough if left uncut, but it takes up too 
much room, and its broad, handsome leaves and 
wide-spreading branches shade so much every- 
thing around it that we are obliged to restrict 
its growth, and as it blooms profusely twice 
annually, as just stated, under the cutting-back 
system, we have no desire to grow it otherwise. 
Its trumpet-shaped flowers are quite a foot in 
length, and fragrant. They do'not remain long 
fresh in a cut state, but when left on the plant 
they do not wither quickly, and they open in 
succession for a: considerable time. Where it 
cannot be planted out it may be grown in a 
large pot or box. It is never troubled with 
insects, and it is very easily propagated by 
means of cuttings. Some of the smaller 
growths, if taken off now, put singly into emall 
pots, and kept in a clese place fora fortnight or 
so, will root freely {and make good plants in 
spring.—C. 

Treatment of Cacti (7. Misher).—The 
requirements of Cacti differ very much, but as a 
rule you cannot go far wrong by keeping them 
dry during the winter. Still, it would probably 
be going too far to withhold water for so long a 
pericd as from September to February. We 
should be inclined to follow the advice of the 
seller as far as was reasonable ; but if in a very 
dry position you might water once or twice. 
There are Cacti which need a warm house, and 
others that will even admit of a frost. Under 
any circumstances keep them much drier than 
other plants, and if they can be placed upon a 
shelf so much the better. Some Cacti grow 
quickly, others are very slow indeed. We wish 
you had given us the namesof yours, when we 
could have given you a more definite reply. 





BURNT EARTH. 


AFTER a hot summer, continued early autumnal 
showers cause seeds of all kinds to make a 
vigorous growth, and the surface soil being 
constantly moist it is impossible to destroy the 
seedlings as they appear. When they have to 
be raked off the ground I make a point of burn- 
ing them, and in this way get a lot of charred 
material that is valuable. In the case of gardens 
that have been many years under cultivation, 
this burnt matter exercises a very marked effect. 
This season I used it liberally for Carnations, 
and I never had the Grass so strong and so fine 
in colour. If I had to do with ground of a 
retentive character, I should plantmy Carnations 
in soil consisting of one-third charred garden 
refuse, as not only is it stimulating but it helps 
to keep the roots in good condition when the 
plants are at rest. One third of it with two 
parts of loam forms a fine mixture for layering 
them in. It is also of great value in seed-sowing 
in the open ground. After the soil has been 
well forked and sweetened, a couple of inches 
worked into the turface will do much towards 
assisting germination by keeping the soil free 
and open. The effect of a dressing of charred 
earth on such things as Primroses and Poly- 
anthuses is very marked. I make a practice of 
taking up and dividing my Primroses annually. 
I replant on ground that has been fallowed 
through the summer, and give it a dressing of a 
couple of inches of charred and earthy refuse. 
I find that the doubles especially make a much 
finer growth, the foliage taking on a rich green 
hue, and keeping in good condition through the 
summer. BYFLEET, 





Nicotiana, affinis poisonous.—Pro- 
bably many of your readers who cultivate this 
sweetly-perfumed Tobacco-plant are not aware 
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that the leaves are capable of stinging the flesh 
severely, as I had good reason to know, for, 
carrying a few of these plants in pots, with my 
shirt-sleeves turned up, the leaves came in con- 
tact with my bare arms, and I felt « sharp, 
stinging pain, which, however, soon passed 
away, but the marks spread out into large | 
patches of red, and now, after six weeks, they 
are still quite red, and look as if it will take 
another month to get rid of them. I shall be| 
careful in future not to let them come in contact | 
with bare arms again.—J. G., Gosport. 
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facilitated. Early Long Pod, sown thinly in 
rows 2 feet apart, may be got in, on a sheltered 
spot, before Christmas. There is yet a further 
| long-pod section that have drooping pods. This 
jis the Seville or Aquadulce type, some very 
long-podded selections having been made from 
it. Asa rule, very large pods are produced 
sparingly on plants, so that for productive pur- 
poses they are no gain. Bunyard’s Exhibition 
seems to be a combination of the Long Pod and 
the Seville, and is a capital selection. Lastly 
come the Broad Windsor type, of which the 


|best is the green form. These are diversely 
named selections, differing little or none ; other- 
wise the pods are broad, Beans large, and pro- 
ee | duced usually in pairs in pods only. Three 
POTATO WHITE ELEPHANT. | Beans in a pod is a rare circumstance, and 

although some selections purporting to give 
THs Potato much resembles Beauty of Hebron | three Beans in a pod have been made, they soon 
in shape and colour, except it is larger. The | revert. A very good green-podded form is 
colour is white, flushed with pink, deeper about | Robin Hood. To have Broad Beans at their 
the eye. Itisa large-growing Potato, and for | best, stiff-holding ground should be selected for 
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one so long in the tuber crops quite freely. Its 
cooking qualities aro undisputed from nearly 
every kind of soil, boiling quitemealy, while the 
flesh is absolutely white, the flavour leaving 
little to be desired. The keeping quality of this 
Potato is quite of the best ; not only is it good 
when lifted, but in the spring it retains its high 
quality. It is perhaps not quite so good a 


disease-resister as some other sorts during con- | 


tinued wet and warm weather. For the amateur 
and cottager, where space is limited, it is 
decidedly to be recommended, as it produces 
more usable sized tubers from alimited space than 
any other Potato. For the requirements of some 
persons the tubers grow too large, especially 








_the later or main crop ; but where light ground 
|only is available, then it should be, in the 
| winter, trenched two feet deep, leaving the 
_ bottom soil below, but breaking it up well, then 
laying on it a good dressing of half decayed 
| manure, and turning the top spit of the next 
| trench on to that. Poor results may always be 
looked for from Broad Beans where the soil is 
shallow worked, and the roots cannot go too 
deep in search of food and moisture. Then, in 
/all cases, sowing should be made early. If the 
| first be made in December or January, others, 
'for succession, should follow in February and 
| March, but seldom later, except in strong, deep, 
holding soil, or in northern districts, Early 














Potato White Elephant. 


those who do not appreciate Potatoes cut before 
they are cooked. To obviate this extreme 
growth, instead of rubbing off the shaws or 
sprouts to within two, as is the case with the 
bulk of varieties when extra size is required in 
the tubers, allow all growths to remain even if 
each tuber produces half-a-dozen. 


sequence is the crowded state of the haulm 


prevents a free development of the leaves, and | 


necessarily smaller tubers, but not less in 
number. As a rule, plenty of space between 
the rows is desirable where large tubers are not 
objected to. FAY 





BROAD BEANS. 


ALTHOUGH these vegetables are now out of 
season, and, still further, do not generally com- 
mand high appreciation, yet they have admirers 
who like them when well grown. As the time 


for obtaining seed for next spring sowing will | 


soon be here, it may interest readers who barely 
know which to buy, to learn that there are four 
distinct types of these Beans. The dwarfest is 
the Panchester, of which there is a green-podded 
variety called Beck’s Green Gem. The plants, 
if sown thinly in rows 20 inches apart, branch 
and reach a height of about 18 inches in good 
ground. They produce pods freely, but these 
are short and contain about three Beans only. 
These are of the best quality when cooked. 
Then come the Long Pod, for the first gathering, 
and Johnson’s Wonderful, later and stronger. 
True stocks of these should have the pods nearly 
erect; but still they vary a good deal. Both 
these are favourite garden varieties, reach to a 
height of 3 feet, and should be pinched back to 
about 30 inches, as in that way podding is 


The con- | 


Long Ped, the Seville, or Exhibition, and latest 
Johnson’s Wonderful, give a good succession, or, 
if preferred, the Green Windsor. The winter 
Beans being, when fully grown, large, are best if 
allowed to become firm, then cooked, and have 
| the skins removed before served to table. So 
served, with either gravy or melted butter, they 
are delicious. The Long Pod Beans, cooked when 
shelled, should always be young and tender. 
Because of the natural tendency of Broad Beans 
to attract aphis, which through the dark 
|colour of the sap, causes them to become black, 
‘and are termed Black Dolphin, it is wise to 
pick off the tops of the plants after they have 
|set bloom well below, as the insects prefer the 
| young tops. These, when gathered, if infested, 
| should be thrown into boiling water. A mulch- 
|ing of long manure between the rows does 
much good. Aan. 


Flourball Potato.—I saw several roots of 
this fine late robust variety lifted the other day 
in a Wiltshire garden, and the produce was 
excellent. I am sure it would run to 4 bushels 
to the rod easily. The tubers are red and round. 
The sample turned out was specially even, not a 
trace of disease being visible, but the haulm had 
'ripened off. I think, judging by what I have 
| seen, it is a good all round variety.—F. Toonny. 
| Harthing Celery.— When in a large 
garden recently I noticed that when the earthing 
of Celery was proceeding one man went ahead 
and tied a piece of bast round each plant to 
keep the stems erect. That seemed to be need- 
less trouble, especially that the tie seemed to 
be rather tight and would later on interfere 
with the swelling of the stems. The best plan 











is to place two men at the work with light dig- 
ging forks, one on one side working forward, 
the other on the other side working backward, 
and each having one hand at liberty holding up 
the stems of the plants as they add soil, gently 
pressing it in about the plants as they go on. 
nee several inches of soil is added the proper 
moulding later is easy enough.—A. D, 


Cauliflowers.—Owing to the rage for large 
heads of these valuable products, the tendency 
in relation to the Autumn Giant strains has 
been to produce large-headed and coarse-leaved 
stocks. In very many directions these have, 
during this season, given most unsatisfactory 
results in giant leafage and split, irregular heads. 
It does seem that we should do well to hark 
back to the old early London strain, and use 
that more for giving heads from July to Sep- 
tember, trusting to later plants and less coarse- 
grown Autumn Giant for later use. We have 
no dwarfer or more perfect Cauliflower than the 
Snowball, and, if that variety were crossed with 
a good stock of the London, a good white solid, 
and not at all coarse summer Cauliflower would 
result. Of Cauliflowers exhibited in the autumn, 
nine-tenths are far too big for cooking, and 
generally show coarseness.—A. P. 


Lettuce Long Standen.—This is an ex- 
tremely useful as well as highly ornamental and 
finely flavoured variety, aia has afforded better 
results than any other kind this season. It par- 
takes more of the habit of growth of the Cabbage 
than the Cos section, yet the foliage is more 
upright—it is probably a hybrid form. The 
foliage, which is beautifully crisped and fringed 
at the edges, is of a light golden-green hue, 
almost yellow, and deliciously tender and 
sweet. The plant stands dry weather admir- 
ably, and, as its name implies, stands a long 
time before running to seed, even in dry, hot 
weather, and even then forms a stem but slowly. 
Its attractive appearance causes it to sell readily, 
though by many it is mistaken for a kind of 
Endive. It transplants well, and attains a 
considerable size even in poor soil.—B. C. R. 





GARDEN PESTS. 


Beetles in lawn (LZ. S.).—The beetles you 
sent are specimens of the common dung or dor- 
beetle. They and their grubs are perfectly 
harmless to plant-life. The beetles bring any- 
thing they can find in the way of excrementitious 
matter, forming it into a ball, in the centre of 
which they lay an egg. If you take care that 
there is nothing of the nature I have mentioned 
on your lawn, I do not imagine you will be 
further troubled by these beetles. Why the 
Grass round the holes should disappear I cannot 
say, unless the insect in making the burrow cuts 
through some of the roots.—G. S. S. 


Grubs injuring Canterbury Bells 
(H. W. Beedle)—The grubs attacking your 
Canterbury Bells are the caterpillars of the dart- 
moth (Agrotis segetum), a very common insect. 
These caterpillars are very destructive in 
gardens, feeding on the roots of many different 
kinds of plants; it is hopeless to try and kill 
them by means of any insecticide. Copious 
waterings of soapy water will sometimes bring 
them to the surface, or watering the plants tho- 
roughly with liquid-manure helps the plants, 
and is distasteful to the caterpillars. A ring of 
soot or gas-lime (the Jatter should not be less 
than two months’ old) laid round plants will pro- 
tect them. Hoeing round the plants they are 
attacking is useful; but turning them up out 
of the ground is the most effectual way of 
destroying them.—G. S$. 8. 


Winter-moth (W. H. Marriott).—The 
Winter-moth will attack Pear as well as Apple- 
trees. As you are probably aware, the sticky 
composition should not be put on the stem of 
the tree ; a band of grease-proof paper should 
first be put round the tree, and then a band of 
coarse canvas, sacking, or some similar material, 
smeared with cart-grease or Davidson’s com- 
position. The former I presume could be 
obtained at any wheelwright’s ; I am afraid I 
cannot say where the other can be had. These 
bands should be put on at the end of this month. 
The points to be observed are that the bands 
should be so fastened that no moth could creep 
underneath, and that the sticky material used 
should be in such a condition that the moths 
cannot cross them.—G. §. 8. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 


As the time of the year is now at hand when 
attention must be turned to obtaining a supply 
of suitable bulbs for the spring display, there 
may be readers of GARDENING, who are con- 
templating the above method of culture. It is 
needless to discuss the question of whether 
better flowers can be grown in water or in soil, 
for the system is usually a matter of convenience 
among amateurs rather than anything else. 
Most people like a few fragrant flowers for the 
adornment of their rooms, and glasses are more 
suitable for the windows of rooms than pots, 
therefore Hyacinths are often grown in this 
manner by those who are not furnished with the 
facilities afforded by a greenhouse. 

The first step is, of course, to get the bulbs 
and glasses, and speaking first of the former, the 
best to obtain are those of medium size and 
symmetrical shape. It does not follow that 
very large bulbs produce the best flowers, while 
on the other hand bulbs even and of medium 
size are best suited for the glasses. Towards 
the middle of October is early enough to obtain 
bulbs and commence operations, and by careful 
management a part of the supply can be placed 
in the glasses at once, and the remainder pre- 
served on a shelf in a cool room for succession. 
The Hyacinth family presents a large variety of 
colour, so that there is no difficulty in obtaining 
a, display of white, blue, pink, and such-like 
kinds. It is the best plan to obtain the glasses 
of even size and equal pattern, and these are 
supplied by most horticultural sundriesmen. 

Having got glasses and bulbs, the former 
should be filled with water sufficient to immerse 
the lower half of the bulb. If the latter are 
inserted too deep in the water the growth will 
rot off in its early stages. Clean, soft rain- 
water is the best to use; but hard water if 
quite clean is preferable to using dirty soft 
water. A few pieces of charcoal dropped 
into the receptacles is of great assistance 
in keeping the water pure. The next step is 
the treatment of the bulbs prior to the com- 
mencement of growth. Naturally the Hyacinth 
commences root action before there is any per- 
ceptible movement in the growth of leaves and 
flower-spike ; and here the same treatment as if 
the bulbs were potted, should be given. Place 
the glasses in any dark, cool place, such as a 
cellar, and pay careful attention in occasionally 
replenishing the receptacles, and removing them 
as it becomes necessary. 

It will be seen that numerous white fleshy 
roots are emitted from the base of the bulbs, 
and these quickly absorb the water in the 
glasses. If the latter are allowed to become and 
remain empty, the roots loose their means of 
sustenance, and consequently wither and die. 
The developing flower-spike being dependent on 
the support it receives from the roots, soon 
follows suit, the result being that trouble and 
expense are entirely thrown away through 
neglect in keeping up the supply of water. 
When the glasses are full of roots, and the spike 
is plainly showing itself, they should be removed 
to the light, in order that the latter may be 
strengthened and aided in its development. A 
somewhat shaded position should be given for 
the first few days, till the growth assumes a 
green hue, and then stand the glasses in the 
window where they may receive the benefit of 
the scanty winter sunlight. 

As the spikes develop and the flowers open, 
some support will be necessary, as their weight 
is apt to break them down. For this purpose, 
cheap wire supports may be obtained, and, 
being neat in appearance, they are very suitable. 
Hyacinths in glasses, when in bloom, are very 
pretty for the decoration of the dinner-table, 
even more s0 than when grown in pots, and to 
those who have not the facilities for pot culture 
this system is very suitable, as it is extremely 
interesting to watch the steady development 
of these charming flowers. 

H. H; 


Climbers for window-boxes (/. L.).— 
Annual Tropzolums are about the best flowering 
climbers you can grow to hang down from a 
verandah window-box. Tropzolum Lobbianum, 
especially the brilliant vermilion variety, is very 
attractive and grows quickly, and the well- 
known Canary Creeper (TI. canariense) mingles 
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its yellow blossoms effectively with the former. 


Theperennial T. tuberosum sometimes does well 
in a window-box, while Eccremocarpus scaber 
and Mina lobata might also be used. Carna- 
tions, if well grown, look pretty hanging 
down from a balcony, and abroad beautiful 
colour effects are given by these flowers grown 
as suggested. The Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
notably the bright cherry-pink Souvenir de 
Charles Turner and the scft salmon Mme. 
Crousse, cannot be beaten as decorative plants 
for window-boxes. With these latter well- 
flowered Paris Daisies, both yellow and white, 
would associate well.—S. W. F. 





LILIUM AURATUM AS A POT PLANT. 


As a reader of your valuable paper, and one who 
has gained considerable knowledgefrom thesame, 
I take the opportunity of forwarding to you a 
photograph of Lilium auratum I grew this 
year. I hope you will be able to reproduce the 
picture in GARDENING. The question has been 
asked in GARDENING several times as to 
whether Liliums can be grown successfully from 
old bulbs. The photograph I send shows about 
thirty good flowers out at once, and then there 
followed twenty: two magnificent blooms, making 








than 3 inches in thickness, so that it may be 
thoroughly permeated by the roots of the Grasser, 
as the mechanical influence of these root fibres, 
in keeping the soil in a porous, open condition, 
congenial to the plants which are to be grown in 
it, is of equal importance to the chemical 
elements contained in the soil. Autumn is the 
best time of the year for getting this turfy 
material together, as the roots of the Grasses 
are at that season the most abundant, and have 
then attained a tough, matured state, which 
enables them to last, or in gardening parlance 
wear well. It should be stacked up in 
the open air in a heap, ridge fashion, so as to 


'throw off the rains, laying the Grass sice 


of the turves downwards. As with most 
amateurs, it has to be used for many speci s 
of plants, some needing a little manure, othe s 
a good deal, it is better not to mix any with it 
at the time of stacking (as is sometimes done), 
because when it is prepared for use, manure, 
more or less, according to the requirements cf 
the subjects to be grown, can be added. In 
respect to peat soil it is somewhat different ; for 
plants that absolutely require soil of this nature 
it is necessary to procure it of a sufficiently open 
description, such as is obtainable from high- 
lying ground where Grass and Ferns grow 





Lilium auratum in a pot. From a photograph by Mr. R. Reading, Love an 
Cottage, Bath Road, Walsall.} 


fifty-two in ail. There are three bulbs in one 
pot, with therefore an average of over seventeen 
flowers per bulb. They were all splendid blooms. 
I may say that after blooming last year as new 
bulbs they were put out of the greenhouse to 
ripen, then brought in and put at the back of 
the pipes, and in February were shaken out and 
repotted, with the result as shown. I think 
this is encouraging to others to try bulbs a 
second time, if not longer. 
RowLsanD READING. 


POTTING SOIL. 


I HAVE noted that many amateur gardeners often 
labour under two impressions about potting 
soils that are quite opposite, and are both 
erroneous. One is to suppose that pot plants 
generally can be grown in any sort of material, 
the other is an idea that unless the best loam is 
available it is useless attempting the cultivation 
of many subjects at all. 

If the soil be free from mineral impregnations 
(iron in particular), wherever the turf is 
composed of close, moderately fine Grass that 
has lain for some years, it may reasonably ba 
expected to answer. 





It should not be dug more | 


freely ; and not either the soft, boggy stuff with 
almost the consistence of putty, or that ofa hard, 
impervious nature, generally met with where the 
strong varieties of British Heaths grow. Both 
of these latter are to be avoided ; the former is 
totally unfit for anything but Rhododendrons, 
or some other hardy shrubs, and the latter {is 
usually poor, and, even when well mixed with 
sand, not well suited to the roots of tender 
plants. Peat may generally be dug somewhat 
thicker than loam, but, like it, should be stacked 
up out-of-doors, where it is much better than 
under cover, except for so long as is requisite to 
dry itsufficiently foruse. Nomoresoil, either peat 
or loam, should be got in at once than is neces- 
sary to last a year, as after that time deteriora- 
tion takes place by the decomposition of the 
fibres. Leaf-mould should also be procured to 
mix with the loam for Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
similar subjects, and it should in every case be 
well decomposed and be sifted through a fine- 
meshed sieve before being used ; with the above, 
some weill-rotted stable-manure, silver-sand, and 
Sphagnum Moss, amateur gardeners will find 
that they have got all that is needful in the 
way of soil for whatever class of plants they may 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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NOTES ON HARDY FLOWERS. 


CAMPANULA GRANDIS ALBA.—In its best form 
this is one of the finest of the Bellflowers, but 
it is not one of those things that may be allowed 
to remain untouched for several years. It 
increases rapidly, forming a crowd of young 
growths, and these individually are not suffi- 
ciently strong to throw up strong flower stems. 
Every other year the plants should be taken up, 
divided, and the strongest crowns replanted in 
well-enriched ground, for this is a strong rooting 
kind that soon exhausts the soil about it. If 


the planting is done early in October the plants | 


will get well established, and will bloom in very 
different form than when left untouched for 
several years. (See illustration.) 


ASCLEPIAS TUBEROSA.—This is one of the most 
brilliant of summer-blooming perennials, and one 
that appears to be unknown to the majority of 
hardy flower lovers. When well established it 
is wonderfully effective, and 
should be grown wherever soil 
and situation are favourable. It 
belongs to that class of fleshy- 
rooted things that are impatient 
of removal, and which therefore 
do not yield the full measure of 
their beauty until they have re- 
mained undisturbed for two or 
three years. A well-drained soil 
with full exposure to the sun are 
indispensable factors in the well- 
being of this Asclepias. In low- 
lying situations where the soil is 
of a heavy nature I do not advise 
it being planted, and in northern 
districts it should have the 
sunniest place that can be found 
in the garden. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA LorD AR- 
DILAUN.—Several new forms of 
the white Japan Anemone have 
been distributed of late, but this 
is the best of them. Lady Ardi- 
laun, which was sent out at the 
same time, will never be thor- 
oughly popular, as in some gar- 
dens it positively refuses to make 
healthy growth, the leaves being 
affected with a kind of rust which 
completely paralyses growth 
during the summer months. Lord 
Ardilaun, on the contrary, is 
apparently as vigorous and reli- 
able as the type, and is a fine 
thing for the herbaceous border. 
The flowers are large and com- 
posed of two rows of petals, 
having a particularly elegant 
appearance when opening, much 
resembling the Niphetos Rose. 
It is safe to predict for thig 
variety a large measure of popu- 
larity when it becomes known. 

GENTIANA SEPTEMFIDA, — In 
gardens like those of Mr. G. F, 
Wilson, at Wisley, one sees this 
Gentian in very fine form. It 
grows there into clumps several 
feet across, and flowers in great 
profusion. Seeing how distinct 


and fine this species is, one wonders that it is 80 | flowers we have. 


| this indispensable family of h 
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from Bellflowers generally that, if onl 
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y for| plant is dwarf, and flowers are profusely borne. 


variety’s sake, it should find a place wherever | The blossoms are of a good size, of circular shape, 


grown. 


a height of about 9 inches. 


ordinary ground level. 


Geum HELpREICHI.—The common Scarlet 
Geum is one of the most brilliant of summer- 
blooming perennials, but G. Heldreichi, of 
recent introduction, is even more effective. 
The flowers exhibit a mixture of orange and 
scarlet, which is wonderfully telling. Even in 
the form of quite small specimens it is very 
showy, and I feel sure that when well established 





Tie tall White Ballflwer (0 ampanula grandis alba), 


With me it grows 


rarely seen in cultivation. Planted in good loamy | the older members of the family. 


soil it grows freely, and once well-established it | 
will increase in bloom-bearing capacity. This 
Gentian must have good drainage, unlike its rela- 
tive, G. acaulis. It has thong-like roots that run 


this reason frequent disturbance is not advis- 
able. 


the Gentianella, but paler, and are borne in 


several weeks. 

PHLOox AM@NA.—Among the dwarf Phloxes | 
this 
known must take high rank among hardy peren- 
nials of low stature. It is of free but compact 


. . . . | 
profusion. The flowers individually much re- 


semble in size and colour those of Silene pendula. 
It is a plant for any garden offering no cultural 
difficulties, and owners of small gardens should 
make note of it. 


CAMPAN®BEA AKIETINA,— This 





nothing more than 
growth, and the flowers are produced in great | drained garden goil t 


LILIUM PARDALINUM —This Lily appears to be 
unknown to the majority of h 
It is a beautiul species, 
disappoint than such 
down a foot or more into the ground, and for|speciosum. In Mr, Wil 


it grows with great free 
The flowers are about the size of those of | finest things to be see 
months. 
clusters, opening successionally over a period of | heat and drought, I was ch 
| Vigorous appearance of la 
growing on elevated gr 
is the most effective, and when better light soil. 


Tufted Pansy Sunset.—This has been a 
most persistent bloomer throug 
4 and summer, 
18 80 distinct ‘best at present in bloom 


From a 
J. C. Smith, Nandana, Penrith. 


as freely as 


ardy flower lovers. 
and much less liable to 
kinds as auratum and 
son’s garden at Wisley 
dom, and is one of the! 
n there in the summer | 
Two years ago, after a long period of 
armed with the fresh, 
rge groups of this Lily 
ound, in full exposure, in 
I would urge all who are fond of 
Lilies to give this a trial, for apparently it needs 
a fairly good, free, well- 
© ensure its well-being. 
BYFLEET. 


hout the spring 
and even now is one of the 
The growth of the 


ardy flowers is 
It forms cushion-like masses of foliage, 


the slender but wiry flower-stems running up to| less dense during the warmer weather. 


Although of very|is of the richest orange, 
| lowly growth, this Campanula is by no means | fragrant. 

delicate, soon growing into large, tufty masses, 
Like all the dwarf members of this family, it 
must have a free, well-drained soil, and where 
the latter is liable to become close and water- 
logged in winter, should have a place on rock- 
work or where the roots are somewhat above the | rical beds with inex 





photograph by Mr. 


| 





the ground colour is a good yellow, with a broad 
margin of crimson on the upper petals, which is 
The eye 
and the flower is 


es 


INEXPENSIVE BEDDING. PLANTS 
FOR SPRING. 


*‘ ALICE” has inquired how to fill some geomet- 
pensive plants in spring. 
She says she cannot afford bulbs. 

It is easy to fill beds which have been full of 
summer bedded-out plants, so that they will 
look green during the winter and give a good 
display of bloom in spring by growing spring 
bedding-plants from seed and making a reserve 
garden, where they can be put during the 
summer, after having been divided, when taken 
taken out of the bed in which they flowered. 


;and grown in groups of half-a-dozen or more Thus a large stock can soon be obtained with 
plants, it will prove one of the finest hardy 





very little expense indeed. 

But I cannot pretend that I 
admire geometrical beds on a 
Grass-plot, such as ‘* Alice” 
cends a drawing of. If they 
were mine I should do away 
with them and put other beds 
in their place. I will, however, 
tell her how to fill them in an 
inexpensive way during those 
months when they are not occu- 
pied with summer bedding- 
plants. 

WALLFLOWER-SEED, sown in 
March or April, comes up very 
freely, and the young seedlings 
ought to be pricked off as soon 
as they can behandled. If they 
are pricked off early into a 
reserve bed in the kitchen gar- 
den, at a distance of about 
7 inches apart, they will be fine 
bushy plants by the end of Sep- 
tember, when they can be 
planted into the beds out of 
which the summer bedding- 
plants have been taken. These 
beds ought to be well manured 
before they are put in, as no 
plants like and require feeding 
more than Wallflowers. They 
will then be green during the 
winter and give a splendid dis- 
play in spring ; but it is most 
important that they are pricked 
off the seed-bed as soon as pos- 
sible. If left there they form 
tap-roots, and these are fatal 
to them. Once they have 
formed a tap-root they will not 
form a fibrous mass of roots as 
they ought to do, and then, of 

course, the plant either dies or 
would be better dead, so poor 

and lanky does it look. Wall- 
flowers are best grown thus as 
annuals and thrown away after 
they have bloomed. Then Poly- 
anthusesand Primrosesareeasily 
grown in the same way, only I 
prefer sowing the seed of these 
in shallow boxes in a green- 
house. They germinate very slowly, but if so 
sown in February or March will be nice little 
plants by May, when they can be pricked out 
into the reserve beds. After they have 
flowered they can be taken up and put back 
into a reserve bed, and most of them will 
flower well again another year. I wrote an 
article about them a few weeks ago in GAR- 
DENING, which I think would be useful to any 
novice who wishes to get up a stock of these 
most showy and satisfactory spring bedding- 
plants. 

FORGET-ME-NoTS are also spring bedding- 


plants which are easily grown from seed. And 
so are the old-fashioned Sweet Rockets. 
white one is an especially favourite spring 
bedding-plant of mine, as it is not so often 
seen as Wallflowers or Forget-me-nots, and in a 
mass its tall, feathery spikes of flowers are most 
pleasing and effective. 


The 


Another old-fashioned spring-flowering plant 


of which I am fond is 


Lonpon ~Pripr. 





It is very quickly and 
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easily increased by division, and anyone who 
buys a few plants of it can soon procure a large 
stock, 

Dovustz Datsigs, red, pink, and white, also 
increase very rapidly by division, and are most 
effective if massed in spring. 

“ Alice” must try these things if inexpensive 
gardening is her object, and shortly there will 
be other articles by me, giving further particu- 
lars about these and other inexpensive bedding- 
plants which can be grown easily from seed and 
by division. Mrs, JOCELYN. 





THE LEOPARD’S BANES (DORONICUMS). 


TueRE are probably many more names than 
there are really distinct kinds among these, but 
‘on ene point there is no doubt, and that is their 
value for planting in large groups and bold 
masses to give colour in:early spring and pro- 
vide flowers in abundance for cutting. There 
is hardly any soil in 
which they refuse to 
grow, for I have had 
them do well in that 
which is light andsandy, 
whilst the magnificent 
groups that suggest this 
mote are growing in a 
tenacious clayey loam. 
Those who have them 
are mostly content with 
a tuft or two in the 
mixed border, but they 
deserve planting in a 
bolder way, for, apart 
from the bulbs, there is 
nothing in spring so 
early, graceful, and 
showy as these. Al- 
though names are nume- 
rous, they practically all 
come under about two 
types, the dwarf varie- 
ties being forms of D. 
caucasicum or austria- 
cum, and the tall kinds 
descendants of D. Par- 
dalianches, A variety 
(see cut) of D. planta- 
gineum, named excelsum 
or MHarpur-Crewe, is 
specially noteworthy, as 
it blooms more or less 
continuously fromspring 
to autumn, whilst it 
grows tall and is the best 
of all for cutting. 


African Mari- 
golds.—Looking over 
the long, mixed border 
at Hampton Court 
Palace recently I noticed 
here and there very fine 
clumps of orange and 
lemon African Mari- 
golds. These were of 
even growth, and gave 
large, rounded double 
flowers of perfect form. 
They were some of the 
most notable things in 
flower in the gardens 
just then. But by 
way of contrast were 
also many clumps of others of a truly wretched 
strain, the flowers neither single nor double, 
and most unornamental. This remarkable 
difference between what is bad and what is 
good, merits special notice, because those 
who get the bad strain think there is nothing 
better, whereas a first-class strain can be 
purchased as cheaply, and is just as easily 
grown. I do not know from what source the 
respective strains were obtained, but it is not 
likely we shall see the bad one grown in these 
gardens again.—A. D. 

Apera arundinacea.—A very beautiful 
plant of this exceedingly handsome Grass was 
exhibited at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and was recognised with 
an award of merit. The growth is rush-like and 
bears very freely long drooping feathery plumes. 
As the plant was exhibited it made quite a 
unique display, and ‘was generally admired. 
The plumes would be invaluable for decoration. 








SOME SMALL BEDS MASSED. 


‘*N.” wants to know how to fill three beds in 
front of her house in a permanent and effective 
manner. One bed is 4 feet by 12 feet, and I think 
it would look gay and uncommon if planted thus 
with Crocuses, Hyacinths, Gesner’s Tulips, 
Davuricum Lilies, Phloxes, and Aster Amellus 
bessarabicus. 
March with Crocuses, April with Hyacinths, 
May with Tulips, June and part of July with 
Lilies, August with Phloxes, and September 
with Asters. I should use Violet Crocuses, 
Charles Dickens Hyacinths, which are rich blue 
and very good bedding ones, and the Davuricum 
Lily named Incomparable, which is an especially 
fine one of rich scarlet, and produces large 
trusses of bloom. The Phloxes I recommend 
are Avalanche, Sylphide, and Themis (whites), 
Michael Cervantes, Sibylle, and Souvenir 
d’Emile Liebig (pale pinks), Flambeau, Tempéte 
Aurore, and Pantheon (salmons and _ roses), 





Group of the large Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum plantagineum excelsum), 


Coccinea, Pont-Bignet (deep reds), Robur 
(deep violets), and Lucie Baltet, Esclarmonde 
(lavenders). 

Before planting, some rotted manure and a 
liberal supply of leaf-mould must be deeply dug 
into the bed. Then the Phioxes must be planted 
out at a distance of 2 inches from the edge of 
the bed, and three plants at even distances apart 
across the width of the bed. Down the length 
of it I should plant them at a distance of 14 feet 
apart ; thus there would be eight plants down 
the length and three rows of them, twenty-four 
plants in all. Immediately between each two 
Phloxes I should then put in an Aster bessara- 
bicus. Having done this, I should then lay all 
the bulbs on the surface of the soil that 
is left unoccupied—the Lilies at a distance 
of 6 inches apart down the centres of 
the soil between every row, so as to keep 
them as far from the plants as 
will go; the Hyacinths everywhere, even close 


It would thus look gay during | 


up to the Phloxes, Asters, and Lilies, at a 
distance of 6 inches apart, and the Tulips netted 
in between them alternately. The Crocus bulbs, 
being small, will net in again between all these 
others, and can be planted everywhere where 
there is a free inch and a half of soil to lay them 
on. They can hardly be planted too thickly for 
good effect. t 

I have proved in my own garden that this bed 
is a very pretty one, and this is the way I plant 
it : I lay all the bulbs on like this, and then let 
|the gardener plant them in a few inches deep 
with a trowel. If mulched every autumn with 
manure and watered during dry weather this 
bed will last and be successful for many years 
undisturbed. Of course, an occasional watering 
with liquid-manure is a great help to it, but not 
an absolute necessity. As will be seen by 
those who know the plants I recommend for 
it, it will be a mass of violet in March; give 
the appearance of being merely a bedded-out 





bed of blue Hyacinths in April, look in May as 
if it was full of enor- 
mous scarlet Tulips (as 
their long, stiff stalks 
over-top the other 
things at that season of 
the year) ; in June ap- 
pear to be a bed of huge 
scarlet Lilies; in July 
and August give a 
mixed effect from its 
collection of Phloxes ; 
and in September it will 
again be violet with a 
mass of flower from one 
of the most effective and 
best Michaelmas Daisies 
(Asters) we possess. 
This Aster has the great 
advantage of not having 
the spreading roots so 
many of the Asters 
have, and which in a 
massed bed of this des- 
cription would be fatal 
to the bulbs in it. 

‘*N.” also has three 
small beds 3 feet by 
6 feet. If they were 
mine I should plant Tea 
Roses in one of them 
and Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses in the other. In 
the Tea Rose bed I 
should put a complete 
carpet of biue Scilla 
sibirica and Scilla nu- 
tans alba, netting the 
bulbsin alternately ata 
distance of an inch 
apart. TheScillasibirica 
will give a mass of vivid 
bluein March and April, 
and when they are over 
the white Scilla nutans 
will occupy the entire 
bed and give a wonder- 
ful effect. 

The bed of Hybrid 
Perpetval Roses I 
should fill with a collec- 
tion of Daffodils (Nar- 
cissus), putting a clump 
of four bulbs between 
each two Rose-trees all 
over the bed. I should 
| use Emperor, Empress, Horsfieldi, Grandis, P. R. 
| Barr, Sir Watkin, maximus, and princeps ; they 
| will all flower at once. The Roses I should 
| plant in two rows, and four Roses in each row 
‘(eight inall). If liked, yellow Crocuses could be 
/netted in amongst them and everywhere over 
| the soil; this would make the bed gay when the 
‘other bed with Scillas was bright with violet ; 
| but I think the clumps of 
Naxcrssus look better standing out by them- 
selves than when they have a carpet of Crocus 
| leaves beneath them. However, that is a mere 
matter of opinion, and in asmall garden, if there 
are no yellow Crocuses elsewhere in it, this would 
be a way of having a bed of them without doing 
any real harm. 

The eight Tea Roses I should choose would 
certainly be Grace Darling, Mme. Berard, 
Maman Cochet, Mme. Eugene Verdier, Vi- 





they | 
' Jardins, and Bouquet d’Or. 


comtésse Folkestone, Gloire de Dijon, Perle des 
Mrs. JocELyn, 
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THE COLCHICUMS. 


THESE remind us, if a reminder is nece: sary, that 
the bulb season proper is fast approaching. 
Their ever-welcome flowers are just now making 
a good display, and as our illustration shows, 
they may be naturalised in the Grass, where 
they have a pleasing effect. They seem quite at 





Oolchicums in the Grass. = 


home in‘sucn a position, ge Jning'strength, which | 
means an increase of bloom, every year. The} 
kinds chiefly employed are the old C. autumnale 
and C. variegatum, the tessellated Colchicum. | 
C. speciosum, a noble kind, shows a wonderful 
variation, some being nearly as large again as 
those usually grown, although the colour has 
improved little if at all. C. byzantinum is also | 
worthy of attention ; it seems to come exactly 
between autumnale and speciosum. It has 
faultlessly formed flowers, not so deeply coloured | 
as those of the latter, and pale almost white in 
the throat and base of the segments. The double 
varieties of C. autumnale are very charming, as 
the double white, rose, and other forms which 
last longer than the single kinds. Colchicums 
should always be planted with Grass, Stonecrop, 
or some dwarf plants as a groundwork ; other- 
wise, the soil gets splashed up and thé flowers 
spoilt. C. Parkinsoni is quaiatly coloured. 





BORDER CARNATIONS. 
As a large grower of these popular flowers I 
thought perhaps a few hints at this important 
season respecting their cultivation might be 
acceptable. Iam pleased to observe week by 
week the increasing interest taken by the | 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED in the Car- 
nation. Certainly I cannot call to mind a more 
beautiful or valuable flower ; it is acceptable at 





| Severe, 
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out of the soil, and, if not attended to by way 
of pressing them into the soil directly it is dry 
enough for this purpose, the drying winds of 
March will make sad havoc of them. 

Preparation of the beds in which they are to 
be planted is an important item ; in fact, too 
much stress cannot be layed on this. The soil 
should be rich and porous, but it must be made 
£0 without the use of 
crude manure. No rot- 
ten manure should be 
dug into the beds, It 
must be done quite in a 
different way to this— 
viz., by mixing a good 
heap as follows: Good, 
sound loam, one-half; 
leaf-soil, one - third ; 
bone-meal, one 5-inch 
potful toeach barrowful 
of soil ; the same quan- 
tity of old soot. Mix 
all well together. Dig 
one-half of this into the 
borders or beds in which 
the layers are to be 
planted ; the other half 
to be placed on the sur- 
face, and when dry 
enough to tread without 
sticking to the boots 
the beds or _ borders 
should be made quite 
firm. 

Planting is also most 
important. The layers 
should be taken off care- 
fully, with a good ball of 
soil attached, and care- 
fully placed in a hole 
sufficiuntly arge, being placed in it without 
squeezing. The soil should be carefully placed 


round the ball, and the former made moderately 


firm about it. If the soil is at all dry give a 
good watering with a rosed can ; this will settle 
the soil about the roots of the layers. It is 
surprising in what a short space of time the 
young plants will become established. I always 
pot up some of my strongest layers and winter 
them in a cool-frame, but I take care that the 
lights are kept off at all times, except when 
heavy rains are falling or the weather is very 
Last year I reserved about 1,200 plants 
in this way, and these came through the winter 
very satisfactorily indeed. In my casa it is 
absolutely necessary to pot up a considerable 
number in order that they may be placed out in 


| the flower garden, where a few beds are required 


after some of the earlier spring bulbs and other 
things have done flowering. There are enemies 


jamongst the Carnations in common with most 


other plants, and these must be destroyed. I 
suppose the greatest pest is wireworm ; this, 
however, is rarely met with in old vegetable 
gardens. The pests are more likely to be intro- 
duced with the new soil, such as turfy-loam - 
therefore this should be carefully looked over 
before being placed on the borders. If, how- 
ever; any should be found in the beds or borders, 
they should be baited with pieces of Carrot, 
which should be placed on a wooden skewer, and 





any time of the year, and its cultivation is cer- 
tainly not difficult. When I am asked—which 
I frequently am—what flowering plants are best | 
for the cottagers’ garden and what I recommend 
for the cottagers’ flower show, I invariably 
mention the Carnation, and yet not one single 
schedule of the cottagers’ show which has come 
under my notice has contained a class for it ; it | 
is- generally the Aster, Stock, Zinnia, Dahlia, 
“Geranium,” and such like. This must be due 
to oversight of those who arrange the schedule, | 
and not because the cottager cannot grow the | 
plant. Assuming that the layering was done | 
some eight weeks since, the layers will be well | 
rooted and fit to plant out into their permanent | 
quarters, and this should be done without | 
delay. I always endeavour to get some of our 
best kinds put into beds during August, and 
complete my planting during September. I| 
know some consider this early, but I find it is 
not one day too soon; the soil being warm the 
young plants take to their new quarters at once, 
and get thoroughly established before bad 
weather sets in. It is useless to plant Carna- 
tions in November; it is too late for them to 
make sufficient roots to fix them for the winter, 
ona the first thaw after a sharp frost lifts them 


thrust into the soil, and examined every day. 
There is also another pest, which I consider far 
more troublesome—viz., the Carnation-maggot ; 
this is very tiresome in some gardens. Aphis 
or green-fly is always present in very hot 
weather, but this can easily be destroyed in 
many ways, but perhaps the simplest is to puif 
a little Tobacco-dust into the points of each 
plant. In the summer I place a layer of spent 
Mushroom-bed over the soil; this is beaten fine 
with a five-tined fork, and spread over the soil 
to a depth ef 2 inches ; this acts as a stimulant, 
and keeps out drought. The plants should also 
receive several soakings of manure-water; I 
like that from the cow-sheds. 
T. E, ARNOLD, 
The Gardens, Cirencester House. 


Tuberous Begonia Lafayette.—This 


| excellent double flower of rich crimson seems to 


be but little known, its merits as a suitable sort 
for bedding being most pronounced. A beautiful 
basketful of plants was exhibited recently, and 
| were lifted from a bed in the open the day 
|previous. The plant is specially adapted for 
| bedding. ’ 
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OUTDOOR VIOLETS. 
Wuat is the best way to get the large single 
Violets and of a good dark colour? Will they 
do in a wood? Can anything be done with old 


roots that have got poor? How should fresh 
ones be started ?—Lirrie Toap. 


*,.* One of the largest and best of the single 
Violets is California ; this variety is exceedingly 
fragrant, long-stalked, and of elegant form. 
Another variety of about the same dimensions, 
but possessing wider petals, is Princess of Wales. 
Both are of good purple colour. It is useless to 
think of cultivating these fine Violets with 
success in a wood. All the finer kinds require 
careful culture over a lengthened period to show 
their true value. A dozen blooms of either of 
the two varieties here mentioned, when at their 
best, will make a large button-hole. The old 
roots are of no use. At the end of April or 
commencement of May runners should be taken 
off the old plants and planted in well-prepared 
soil, in rows 12 inches apart, the individual 
plants being 10 inches from each other. The 
bed, if dry, should be copiously watered, and a 
top-dressing of well-rotted manure given. If 
the weather should be very sunny after plant- 
ing a few lightly-foliaged boughs can be laid 
over the plants temporarily. Liquid-manure 
applied during the summer will add greatly to 
the strength of the plants. All runners should 
be cut off as soon as they form, when, by the 
autumn, the plants should be studded with 
flower-buds. An exhaustive article on the 
culture of Violets appeared in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, March 21, 1896. S. W. F. 





Dahlia plants.—One reason given by a 
lady writer, on page 410, for not raising young 
Dahlia plants from cuttings in the spring differs 
from an ordinary grower’s opinions. The 
proper course to take when receiving newly- 
rooted plants from the florist in the spring is to 
at once put each singly into small pots, and if 
they have been properly packed the plants will 
have small balls of soiland roots. When potted 
and put into a warm frame or greenhouse and 
watered they soon get well rooted, and in a 
fortnight will bear shifting into 5-inch pots, so 
that by planting out time, at the end of May, 
the p’ants are from 10 inches to 12 inches in 
height, and stout and sturdy. They, in their 





Oolchicum Parkinsoni. 


way, bloom early, finely, and for a long season. 
Such plants give better results than do pot 
roots. It is, however, all a question of proper 
treatment and culture.—A, D. 


Acanthus mollis.—I beg to send you a photograph 
of a specimen of Acanthus mollis which has recently 
blossomed in my garden. The plantis about ten years old, 
but has never bloomed before, neither do I think that it 
often does in England. Two of the spikes were 6 feet high, 
and its foliageis very handsome. Theplantis growing ina 
south aspect, and protected by a tarred wooden fence.— 
ALERED PLAYNE, Lynhames, Maidenhead, [A very fine 


plant well. placed.—En. 
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FRUIT. 


ESPALIER PEAR-TREES. 


Few fruits are more valued than good Pears, 
and the amateur can grow them so well that if 
they are given a little attention they may be 
termed profitable. The espalier is a convenient 
mode of culture, as the cultivator can so readily 
get at all parts of the tree, and, what is better, 
the flow of sap is more evenly distributed. 
With many fruits there is a rush to the top, 
and the lower part of the tree becomes im- 
poverished. The variety illustrated, Marie 
Louise, is one of the best Pears for training in 
this way. It is not a gross grower trained thus if 
ample attention be paid to the formation of 
strong, lower branches. As regards its quality 
it stands in the front rank. It is a long, hand- 
some fruit, smooth skin, greenish-yellow, flesh 
melting, juicy, and sweet, being in season 
during late October and November. It does 
best on the Quince-stock, as on the Pear it 
grows too freely. It is also much earlier on the 
Quince. I prefer this variety grown as an 
espalier to any other form, as though in warm 
soils it succeeds well as a bush, in heavy, wet 
soils it is not so good, and should be givena 
wall. The fruits of Pears of most kinds are 
better when grown in the open than on walls, 


and light circulate freely through all parts of 

the tree and the fruit is of better flavour. 
It may be asked, does espalier train- 

ing produce the best results? Andina 


| plants are grown to atrellis 5 feet 6 inches high, 
and the best are from espaliers, as here the sun | 
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materials—brick rubble atthe base, and a liberal | 
addition of old mortar rubble or road scrapings. 

In certain gardens fruit-trees cannot thrive if 

drainage is deficient, and the above will aid 

greatly. In light soils one can often add heavier 
materials. I have used such to advantage, 

and in such soils more food can be given. Bone- 

meal is excellent, but avoid rank animal manures. 

If these are given they are best as a mulch on 
the surface after planting. Firm planting is also 
a necessity, well treading the soil; also, plant- 
ing when weather allows, not to get the land in 
a pasty.condition. By early planting the soil 
isin better condition, and trees get a better start, 

and do not suffer the following season if hot and 
dry. Ww. 





The Blackberry.—This highly esteemed 
and much sought for fruit is becoming more 
popular every year in private gardens. Thirty 
years ago one would not think of growing 
Brambles in our gardens. Five years ago a large 
quantity of Blackberries were planted here, 
which proved successful, so much so that they 
are admired by everyone. By cultivation and 
an abundance of manure the fruit has improved 
considerably in size, quality, and flavour, some 
hundreds of pints being gathered yearly. The 





and 8 feet apart between the lines running north | 
and south. There is adequate space to admit of | 
the necessary labour and attention being given. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium (J. A. H., Melford).—The 
name of your Dendrobium is D. superbiens. It 
is certainly one of the most striking of that 
genus which inhabit the northern part of 
Australia—namely, York Peniosula and some 
of the islands in Torres Straits, from whence it 
was introduced into this country by Messrs. 
Veitch in 1876. The longevity of the flowers of 
this Dendrobe is remarkable. If the plants are 
kept in a moderately cool, dry temperature 
while in bloom, the flowers will remain fresh for 
six or seven weeks, and this during the season 


/when Orchid blooms are scarce; it becomes, 


therefore, exceedingly useful for decorative 
purposes generally. After the flower-spikes are 
cut, the plant should then be allowed a long 
period of rest. Place it in the lightest and dry 
part of a house, where the winter temperature 
does not fall below 60 degs. Any undue excite- 
ment as regards heat and moisture while the 
plant is at rest will causs premature growth, 
which, in the majority of cases, lacks that amount 
of sturdiness which is so essential to strong- 
flowering bulbs. While at rest only just suffi- 
cient watering should be given to prevent undue 
shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. About April or 
May the plant will again commence to grow, and 
when the new shoots are a few inches high 
numerous young roots push out from their bases, 
and immediately these appear the plant, if 





measure much depends upon the soil 
and situation. There are few, if any 
modes of cultureso suitable for amateurs 
as espaliers. The trees are more easily 
looked after, and what, in my mind is 
so important when grown thus, form a 
nice finish to the garden. They may 
be employed for dividing the kitchen- 
garden from the lawn, or even planted 
by the sides of walls in narrow bor- 
ders, or as an edging to the front 
quarters. Trees grown thus are more 
readily protected from birds, and in 
severe weather, ifin bloom, they can be 
sheltered much better than bush-trees. 
It may be asked, what about the initial 
cost, and it is not more than good bush 
or wall-trees. Good trees may he 
obtained for a small outlay. Of course 
there is the cost of supports to be 
considered, but it is not great. A few 
young Larch poles last for years, or, as 
a permanent fence or support, iron 
standards and strained wire form a 











neat support, and last many years if 
painted occasionally. Jew fruits lend 
themselves to greater advantage than 
the Pear trained thus. The wood gets 
well exposed to light, and becomes 
firmer and more fruitful, and the training is so 
simple. Let me advise amateurs who have 
little knowledge of fruit culture to purchase 
well-balanced trees at the start, those with 
at least two or three tiers of branches. Grown 
thus, the tree is so shaped in its earlier 
stages that it gives much less trouble in after 
years, an important point being to allow a 
free top-growth of the leading shoot, stopping 
breast wood to form spur, and encouraging the 
side or main leaders on each sido of the tree to 
make a fair growth at the terminal points. 
This continues the formation of the tree and 
encourages a free flow of sap at the base. Every 
season till the height desired is attained, three 
shoots must be made, two side ones, another at 
top, and others will be pinched back to the 
fourth leaf. They will then form what are termed 
fruiting spurs, and from these the best fruits, 
while the tree is making wood, will be secured, 
as the new wood will not fruit whilst forming 
the tree, but the two-year-old will if not over- 
crowded with shoots. 

I have dwelt rather long on the pruning at the 
start, as the foundation of the trees is a strong 
point, and once the work is mastered it is simple 
and interesting. A few words as to 

PLANTING, and now is the season to select 
trees. I prefer early planting as soon as the 
leaf falls, and if the soil is unsuitable it can be 
prepared in advance so much the better. In 
heavy, wet soils drainage isimportant, and much 
may be done to assist the same by giving lighter 


| After the fruit has been gathered, the old canes | 











Marié Louise Espalier Pear-trees. 


should be cut out to admit light and air to ripen 
the young growths selected to be tied to the! 
trellis about 9 inches apart, and the useless ones 
cut out. Avoid cutting off the points, but where 
such is practised, it should be done in the spring, 
before the flow of sap becomes active. A dry, 
sunny position should be chosen, and give a heavy 
mulch of farm-yard manure.—G. §. MacponaLp, 
Poltallock Gardens, Argylishire. 


Peaches in Cheshire.—I think the 
following details may be of interest to your 
numerous readers, with regard to some Peaches 
grown in Cheshire, We planted a young Peach- 
tree Nov., 1894. This year is was allowed to 
carry three dozen Peaches. Many more were 
pulled off at thinning time. The last few days 
we gathered some of them, five of which 
measured 114 inches in circumference, one of 
them weighed 13 oz., the others 12 oz. each, 
the whole of them being very large and good. 
The variety is known as the Princess of Wales, 
—J. Hucuers, Gardener to Mrs. Park- Yates, 
Ince Hall, Chester. 





Primula obconica fimbriata.—This is 
a fimbriated form of the well-known P. obconica. 
Any variation in the form of the original should 
be welcomed, so long as other points are equal. 


| greater 


necessary, should then be repotted, or, if no 
rooting space is needed, the old 
material should be picked out from between the 
roots and fresh compost substituted. The 
plants will thrive in pots, which should be 
small in proportion to their size. Overpotting 
must be strictly guarded against, because if the 
roots get into a mass of wet material they quickly 
decay, and the growths makeno further progress. 
Therefore, when repotting, use but very little 
compost, and pack it firmly around the base of 
the plant. The best potting material is peat and 
Moss, well mixed together, with the addition of 
a few thick pieces of crock intermixed with it. 
After repotting place the plant in the hottest 
and sunniest position available in the plant-stove 
or Cucumber-house. Until the roots have laid 
hold of the compost and around the inside of the 
pot water must be afforded only in small quan- 
tities ; but when firmly established and until 
growth is completed it may be afforded copiously 
—W., B. 





Tafted Pansy Pencaitland.—tThis is 


'a wonderfully free-flowering variety, and the 
| blossoms are produced on a beautifully dwarf and 


tufted form of growth. The blossoms are very 
white indeed, of medium size, and with rays, the 
only objection being a free suffusion of yellow 
around the eye on the lower petal. Yet as an 
effective bedding sort it should be in demand,—~ 





This being so, we may safely look forward to 
the new kind becoming popular, 


D. B.C. 





— 
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will be ripened on boards in a house where there is a little 
Outdoor Garden. sun. Stirred the soil among freshly-planted Straw- 
Improvements involving the removal of evergreen shrubs berries, Spinach, etc. Finished planting Carnations for 
and trees may be commenced. Turf, also, may be taken the autumn. What remains to be done will be put off till 
up and relaid now. Those who prefer to make new lawns spring. Planted a lot of bulbs of various kinds. They 
by sowing Grass-seeds may sow yet ; but it must be done at | vere many thousands in number, and were rand bulbs 
once, and the ground must have been put into good con- for cutting last season. 
dition. If only a small lawn has to bemade Tshould use turf, |“ Qctober 2nd.—Pricked off Oauliflowers in temporary 
and under any circumstances all slopes and margins should frames. Took cuttings of Oaiceolarias and dibbled them in 
be turfed. In some districts good turf is expensive, and cold-pits. Cleared off some of the beds in flower-garden, 
where economy must be studied seeds may be employed ; and planted them with Tufted Pansies, Wallflowers, 
but they must be sown thickly, lightly raked in, and when Forget-me-note, and a few golden-leaved shrubs in groups. 
the surface is dry run alight roller over them to press them Bulbs, also, have been planted freely. Crocuses, single 
aone. prea a Kerr sgh. ep i fa rhage wa Snowdrops, and Winter Aconites have been planted in large 
weeds begin to shoot, for weeds will g t in spring. 
Grasses, oe should be pulled out during the autumn. It patches to throw sheets of bloom in spring 
is important that the seeds be sown thickly, for the birds LL 
may take some, and others may fail to make good plants. ; 
Four bushels per acre will not be too much for sowing Replies to queries.—Owing to the extreme pressure 
now. In laying out new grounds do not raise steep banks. | on our space, and the large number of questions received, 
-In the summer the shrubs and plants on these narrow, | ae are compelled to leave over replies to late letters in all 
steep mounds are starved for want of moisture, and only departments until next week 
the hardiest things thrive. The same thing occurs if steep, 4 ETB, U wh ween, 
imitation rockeries ars run up with little or no suitable 
provision made for supplying the plants with food. This 
is a good time for overhauling rockeries where the strong, 
common things are overgrowing the weak ones of better 
character. Look after the tender plants. We shall have 
frost soon that will destroy tender plants. 


Fruit Garden, 

Prepare sites for wall-trees. Where the subsoil ig cold 
clay adopt some means for keeping the roots out of it. 
Six inches of good concrete, 4 feet square, toform a station 
for each tree will save alot of trouble by-and-bye, and if 
old trees have previously occupied the same site, change 
the soil for the young tree. A good arrangement will be 
to dig out the site for each tree 4 feet square and 2 feet 
deep ; place 6 inches of concrete all over the bottom of the 
hole, and plant the tree so that the collar is well above the 
natural level In the fature, if the roots dip down over 
the edge of the concrete into the cold subsoil, they 
can be easily lifted. This is especially necessary for 
Peachos, Apricots, and the best dessert Plums. Black 
Hamburgh and Sweetwater Grapes which have been ripe 
seme time will keep better now if cut and bottled, and the 
bottles suspeoded from a shelf or rack in a dry room. 
Black Grapes retain their colour longer in the dark. Thres 
good Strawberries to plant now are Royal Sovereign, Sir 
J. Paxton, and Latestof All. They are also equally as good 
when forced under glass; but the time for forcing is not 
yet. Let the plants remain out till sharp frost is expected, 
then plunge the pots in a cold-frame or pit. If late Melons 
in frames are to ripen properly the linings should be 
removed so as to throw a little extra warmth in the bed. 
Good Plums are scarce now, but Monarch is a good, rather 
late Plum, and Golden Drop and Grand Dake are still 
in season, 
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Conservatory. 
Rearrangement with a view to make the most of the 
space is a necessity with most of us at this season. Butit 
is better to throw out an old plant or two than overcrowd. 
Tacsonias are still beautiful, but will have to be thinned 
and shortened as more light is wanted. I was in a conser- 
vatory a few days ago, and planted in one of the beds was 
a very large old plant of the White Brugmansia just opening 
its flowers. It usually flowers earlier than this, but the plant 
had been cut back hard rather late. It is a noble plant 
where if has root room and abundance of water with 
liquid-manure once cr twice a week. It is beneficial to 
cut back rather hard sometimes, and it breaks freely out 
of the old wood. Outtings strike freely any time during 
Spring or summer. Oleanders which have been outside 
should be placed in a house where there is a little warmth 
to get the flowers open. Tree Oarnations and Bouvardias 
are charming things now, but must have a night tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. to 55 degs. In a c2ol-house damp settles 
on the petals and spoils them, and the buds do not open 
well. Rhododendrons if well set with buds should be 
potted up now for forcing. It is better not to use strong 
heat ; let them come gradually. With so many Chrysan- 
themums forced flowers will not be required in quantity 
much before Christmas. Among new Tea Roses Belle, a 
new American variety, is sure to become popular for the 
conservatory and for cutting. It haslongish, pointed buds 
of a bright pink colour; the plant is vigorous and of free 
growth, and each shoot has one or more flowers. Maman 
Cochet (a salmon-shaded pink) is also a beautiful Rose for 
pot culture. Very beautiful also is Mme. Pierre Cochet, 
with apricot-coloured flowers, very distinct. Ivy Pelargo- 
nium Ryecroft Surprise is a fine variety for winter flowers. 
It has a robust, sturdy habit, and produces large trusses of 
biight pink flowers at every joint; good for cutting. Itisa 
good plant for a vase or basket with the shoots trained 
over. Does not ramble like many of the Ivy ‘‘ Geraniums,” 
but it will cover well where it goes. The large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums will now be opening their blooms, and a 
little fire will be necessary to keep the petals from damping. 
Be careful about making dust, as ths leaves soon get 
choked in a dusty house. 


Stove. 

Euphorbia jacquinieflora flowers freely when the growth 
has been well ripened. The best way to treat it, if required 
for cutting in winter, is to plant it out in a light position 
ina warm-house Other useful winter-flowering plants— 
3egoniss of sorts. The new Continental variety, Gloire de 
Lorraine, will become a favourite for winter work, as it 
grows so dwarf and sturdy, and is literally covered with 
flowers, in which condition it may be taken to the conser- 
vatory. It shows up well among light, fanciful, Maiden- 
hair, and other Ferns. Well-coloured little Crotons in 
48 pots will be useful for late work; and when well done 
the variegated Cyperus is very effective asa table plant. 
Small Maiden-hairs or Selagineilas planted on the tops of 
the pots are an improvement for table work. Mixtures of 
F’erns—two or more varieties in one pot—are rather pretty. 
Pcerises—argyrea and straminea—forms a happy contrast. 
See that nothing suffers fcr want of water, nor yet 
have toomuch Orchids which have been taken to alight 
house to ripen pseudo-bulbs should be brought on now, 
unless they are kinds which grow naturally in a low night 
temperature. Be careful of the fuel; keep the flues 
clean, so as to take all the heat out of it, without rushing 
it up the chimney with an open damper. This refers to 
all fires. 

























































RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents Sotlow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communtcations 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 87, Sowthampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHAR. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
additicn to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query $s sent, cach 
should be on G separate picce of paper. Unanswered 
queries should he repeated. Correspondents should bear 
sn mind that, aa GARDENING has to be aent to press some 
time tn advances of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tesue immediately following the secetpt of their 
tormmunication. 

Answers (which, with the eaception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart. 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agaunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far ae their knowledge and 
observations permit, the corresponaenia who geek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
nery useful, and those who reply would do weil to mention 
the locatities in which their experience ig gained. Corres. 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GaRoENnia 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Importantto Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see reples to their queries, 
a3 some require longer answers than others and are put 
into theix respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries wre received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with them, 


ees 


Vegetable Garden 


If a constant supply of French Beans must be kept up, 
sowings should now be made in a warm-house or pit where 
a temperature of 60 degs. or 65 degs. can be kept up at 
night. They are often grown in Pine-stoves and other 
forcing-bouses in winter in 6-inch pots, five Beans in a pot. 
Oucumbers in warm-houses will now requirs a good deal 
of attenticn in pinching, tying, top-dressing, etc. If 
Cucumbers are allowed to grow out unstopped—at least, 
80 far a3 the side shoots are concerned—the plants never 
bear so well, simply because the house gets crowded with 
useless growth ; but when first planted it is desirable to let 
the main stem run well up the wire before stopping the 
leader, a3 this increases the vigour; but the side shoots 
should be stopped one leaf beyond the first, and this 
stopping should be regularly carried out. Only a limited 
number of fruits should be left on the plants if the latter 
are toremain through the winter. A supply of green Mint, 
Tarragon, Ohervil, and Basil should be provided for wiater 
by potting up roots now. The Chervil will do in cold- 
frames, but the Mint, Tarragon, and Basil will require heat 
by-and-bye. There should be no Spare frames now. All 


1732—Drying Pampas Grass.— Kindly tell me 
when to cut and how to dry Pampas Grass to make it 
white ?—B. A. O. 

1733—Alpine plants in pots.—Would you kindly 
inform me through your paper the names of ten of the best 
alpines to grow in 6-inch pots for show in beginning in Sep- 
tember each year? Also, any hints on soil or cuiltipation 
of the same ?—ConsTAnt RBADER. 


17834—Hxtracting dye from Woad-plant.— 
Would you be obliging enough (or any of your readers) to 
indicate to me a simple mode of extracting the (blue) dye 
from the Woad-plant, of which I bought some plants 
advertised in GARDENING for June last? A few words on 
this point in GARDENING would greatly oblige.—A, OC. 


Harly Peaches. 


Those who contemplate planting Peaches under glass 
should prepare the borders now. [In cold districts, where 
the soil is of a heavy nature, keep the borders well up, and 
concrete the bottoms to keep the roots off the clay. The 
top spit off a clay sub-soil will generally grow good 
Peaches, but the roots must be kept out of the sub-scil ; 
and some old mortar or plaster should be mixed with it to should be filled with something useful, such as Lettuces, 
keep it sweet, and to permit of liquid stimulants being | Endive, Oauliflowers, etc. Continue to prepare manure 
given when the trees bear heavy crops. At the beginning | for Mushroom-beds, and fill up all vasant spaces in the 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 





good loam is rich enough for Peaches ; if manure of aby | Mushroom-house. E. Hogpay. r EA Ne , 
Kind ia used the trees make too much wood aed ites, soe they us Cale 2 offer additional advice on 
some time to induce them to settle down and bear freely. the various subjects. 

Early Rivers, Early York, Hale’s Early, Stirling Castle, THE OCOMING WHEIK’S WORE, 1735—Piantains (B’ham).—Please see reply to 
Crimson Galande, and Dymond are all good varieties. If ee il ie 

the houses are small then I should plant Early Rivers, 4 Inniski. 4 > 
Rivers’ Early York, Hale’s Early, and Stirling Castle in Hutracts Srom a Garden Diary. 17%6—Peas failing (Enniskillen).—Your Peas are 


first house, and Crimson Galande, Dymond, Alexander, F = C 
Noblesse, and Barrington in the second house ; Princess of | .. September 2?th.—Root-pruned several pyramid Pears. 
Wales, Sea Eagle, and Walbertoa Admirable are suitable | Potted more bulbs for forcing. Made up Mushroom-bed 
for the latest house. Plant the trees as soon as the leaves | 12 house. We always use @ proportion of loam with the 
fall. If the borders are right and not too rich Peaches soon | ™nure to shorten the time when making up. Planted 
come into bearing. more early Oabbages. Moved the last of the Violets 
Pot Vines. prepared to the frames. A few of the strongest crowns 


: : were potted. Thinned late-sown Spinach. All waste 
The most useful Grapes for forcing are the Black Ham- matters, such as lawn-sweepings, Grass, weeds, etc., are 
burgh and Foster’s Seedling, and they may be grown under } formed into a compost and mixed with loam. 
the same conditions. Strong, well-ripened canes, shortened September 28th.—Gathered fruit of various kinds as it 
back to 6 feet, ought to carry 10 1b. of Grapes if well becomes ripe. Out and bottled the remainder of Grapes 
nourished. Bat the V ies must be well grown and well | from carly housea, and opened the house altogether for a 
ripened, otherwise it cannot be done, though judicious | time. Finished moving Oyclamens and Primulas to house 
manuring will do something. I haye found a good arti- | from pits. Took and replanted the Box which had become 
ficial manure very useful for pot-V ines. It may be used | worn in some places. Relabelled the herbaceous plants in 
freely as a top-dressing, or mixed with the soil when the | a long border where the labels have either worn out or 
last shift is given. Sometimes when strong stimulants are 


L { been removed. Labels are continually disappearing from 
given the berries may be large, but do not colour well, but | various Causes. : ae od 

the manure helps the colouring and encourages early September 29th. 
ripening. 


eaten by birds, and wa fear they must be numerous, 


1787—Tulips at Mulligar (R. Harding).—You 
will find their culture described in GARDENING, June 26:h, 
page 245, last. 


1788—Montbretias _(Weslmeath).—These want a 
warm, well-drained soil and sunny position. A note on 
the subject in present issue may help you. 

1789-Exogonium Purga (Cartouche ). — Exo- 
gonium Purga is a stove climber, and it would be useless 
to try this Mexican plant out-of-doors in England. 


1790—Book on Vines (W..E.).—Get Barron’s “ Vine 
Culture,” price 5s. 94., post free, from the author, Sutton 
Court-road, Chiswick. It is the best book on the subject. 


1791—Stove (P. J.).—The firm you mention is as good 
as any, and their stove will be sure to please. You 


cannot do better than put the whole matter into their 
hands. 


1792—Lilium Harrisi (Reader).—You should have 
allowed your Lilies to dry off and have a partial rest ere 
arr You will not be able to flower them a second time 
without. 


1793—Crested Anemone foliage (J. Graham),— 
Very fine indeed. We have seen nothing so vigorous 
before. The kind is evidently A. coronaria (the Poppy 
Windfiower). 


1794—Moss on lawn (Regina).—Your eoil must be 
very wet to grow the weed so strongly. Drain, then rake 
off as much as possible, and treat the same as we recommend 
for Moss in our leading article for the issue of September 25. 


1795—Tobacco-plant (A. B.).—These require a heat 
of at least 60 degs. to do them well. Please say age of 
your plant, and give us a little data as to your require- 


ae We van scarcely go into the whole culture of 
ese, 


J —Tied and stopped Oucumbers in warm- 
houses. Shifted on young plants of Pteris Wimsetti, one 
Window Gardening. of the best furnishing Ferns, and comes true from spores. 
Prepare for winter by arranging all tender plants Pulled up Tomatoes in two houses to make room for late 
indoors. If carefully managed a spare room may be made | Chrysanthemums. Added fresh manure round a frame of 
into a temporary greenhouse in winter, but before frosts peat Tralee etree, niko the bed to finish off 
eet in prov ide heavy curtains to the windows and stop up es eaiechbaset ea shitting on the Poinsettias, and moved 
ne Werhin olertee ieee pisnts dry... Thereare plenty of September 30-h —Shifted Deutzias, Spirwas, Solomon’s 
Ok § plants, The Scarborough Lilies are very bright ; Seal, Rhododendrons, hardy Azaleas, " eel 
eens are coming in; Heaths, such as gracilis and ? OH pears, azaleas, and other plants for 
Casten, are seen on the hawkers’ barrows; and there are pe see peer be be Bert ia cold-house or pit until 
plenty of early-blooming Ohrysanthemume required to force. Pruned and potted some Tea Roses to 
J flower under glass, but not to be forced much. Rearranged 


* 7 nae conservatory to make room for early Ohrysanthemums and 
* Oe ay Dp ci districts the operations referred | others things now requiring much space. Some old plants 
neer arden Work” may be done from ten dmyz to | have been thrown out. 


“etnigkt 1 ant 2 indicate ry 
Peete to tater than ts here indicated, with equacly good October 1st.—All Tomatoes on walls outside which are 
’. ° large enough to be of any use have been gathered, and 
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1796—Bulbs from Natal (H. C., Ashby).—Put the 
bulbs in the conservatory, and afford them as nearly as 
possible the same treatment as regards heat and water as 
prevails in their native habitat. You can have no better 
guide than Nature in this respect. 


1797—-Specimen Dahiias (Townsend Bros. ).—The 
Dahlias you send are very nice well-developed blooms. 
We should not say that they are any great advance on 
varieties already in commerce, but they are kinds with 
which growers would have every reason to be satisfied. 


1798—Antirrhinums (Mrs. King) —Not only should 
they have been kept in the greenhouse, but ina strong and 
moist heat. A temperature of 55 degs. will suit them 
through the winter. Do not overwater at this seasen, and 
see that what you supply is at least the same temperature 
as the house. 


179—Strawhberries in pots (S. S., Hants).—The 
crop to be a paying one should have worked out a little 
better, as Strawberries are in hand a long time. It is true, 
of course, they are outside the greater part of the time. 
Still, we think forced Strawberries hardly pay to grow for 
less than 4d. per pot. 


1800—Yadoo-fibre (Penman).—This material is of a 
boggy or peaty nature, and is beat mixed with turfy loam 
or other firm soil to give it consistence. Generally, where 
it can be obtained, the best of pot material is two-thirds 
turfy loam, the rest being well-decayed leaf-soil, old hot- 
bed manure, and sharp sand, well mixed. 

1801—Plantains on lawns (Z. I’. W.).—Ewploy an 
active boy tocut out every Plantain with a sharp knife aslow 
down as possible, and to place a pinch of the sand on top of 
the severed root. That would kill it. Then, in the spring, 
give the lawn a dressing of fine soil. Well rake it about, 
and sow seed of fine lawn Grass, and well roll it in. 


18029—Liquid ammonia (EZ. F.).—This liquid is 
employed to syringe plants infested with thrips, and 
should be used in weak form, not more than half a pint in 
a gallon of water. Solutions of the mixture require to be 
employed with exceeding care. A good syringing with clear 
water should follow soon afterwards to prevent clogging 
the leaves. 

1803—Laurel-hedges (Flactem).—If carefully trans- 
planted, there is no reason why the six-year-old Laurel- 
hedge should not live, especially if the operation is carried 
out tolerably early in October, as the roots will then have 
tire to take hold of the ground before they go to rest for 
the winter. Of course, younger plants would suffer less 
from removal.—8&. W. F. 


1804—Canna-roots (Jreland).—When Canna-roots 
are lifted from the soil and the stems have been cut down, 
they should have the soil well shaken out, be partially 
dried, then be blocked in shallow boxes thickly, and be 
covered up with Cocoa-fibre-refuse, ashes, or moderately 
dry, fine soil, and kept in the greenhouse or in other warm 
place, but not exposed to drip. 


1805—FH'erns and Stephanotis (Wilts).—Ferns 
growing on freely in heat may be repotted at any time, 
although the best time for these or for Ferns uader cool 
treatment isin the spring Stephanotis usually is allowed 
to rest somewhat in the winter, and gets fairly cut back to 
encourage the making of new growths the following season ; 
therefore the best potting time is in March. 


1806—Palm-seeds (Nursery).—These seeds may be 
sown thinly in pots or pans filled with peaty soil at almost 
any time, but always the sooner after received or ripe the 
better. Ofcourse, they need to have a warm temperature 
from 70 degs. to 75 degs. at least, and bottom-heat. Place 
the seeds thinly into the soil regularly over the surface, 
and just bury them. If the pots or pans can be placed in 
. iret bhegh-t frame in a warm-house so much the 
better 


13807—Stravwberry -runners (/. W. G.).—Your 
Strawberry-plants, put out in the early summer and now 
making runners, are but following the course of Nature ; 
but, all the same, are not dcing that, be it noted, to 
produce fruit next year. These must be cut away close 
to the plants at once, and none others will be made this 
season. The plants will then utilise their foliage and root 
action to form strong, blooming crowns for next season’s 
fruiting, 

1868—FBigs (Podgey).—Presumably your Fig-tree ig 
outdoors ona wall. If so, then the winter will kill the 
Figlets. Prune the tree by cutting out old and especially 
bare branches, fitting into the wall with strong young 
shoots, a8 these produce next year’s fruit. Were your 
tree in a house where there was strong heat, you might 
have three crops a year instead of one only, as now. If 
not possible before, do pruning and nailing as soon as the 
eayes have fallen. 

13808—Cleaning ground (Aldershot ).—As your soil 
is vacant dig and clean it well at once, using a long fork, 
and removing and burping all weeds. Then get on toita 
good dressing of manure and dig it in deeply. Some time 
usualiy elapses ere manure-decomposes, and although you 
cannot sow or plant till the spring there would be no waste. 
The ground may need forking over lightly before you sow 
seeds. The ground being so poor should need a good 
dressing of manure, say a cartload to 6 rods. 

1810-Shifting Myrtle-tree (Ll. H.).—We would 
sugges; that you rake off some of the surface soil, if 
possible, and add a mulch of rich compost. If youcannot 
do this, place a layer of good coal-soot on the surface— 
gay, an inch thick ; slightly cover this with fresh loam, and 
water freely. Your plant is either too dry or starved. 
Myrtles are almost hardy, and if brought to the cool con- 
servatory for winter and fed freely, will not only bloom 
well, but are really showy plants at all times. 


isti—Marguerite Carnations (£/gin).—Unless 
you have at Elgin a very moderate temperature through 
the winter, if may be doubtful whether your Marguerite 
Carnations will live out all that season. If the best plants 
were carefully lifted into pots—not large ones—and placed 
in a greenhouse, they should with some warmth flower 
during the winter. If the plants will live out the winter 
it will be great gain, even if they blocm little, as cut back 
in the spring they will then bloom profusely all the follow- 
ing summer. 

1812—Gas-lime, ete, (Harrow).—Why use gas-lime 
on a Strawberry-bed ? It is only fit to put on to bare 
ground, to lie for several weeks, and then be dugin. A 
bushel per rod is a heavy dressing in such a cage. Con:mon 








lime is best for Strawberries, and be hoed or lightly forked 
in. Fora bed that has fruited a good dressing of half- 
decayed manure will do more good. Road-scrapings is 
poor stuff alone, except for clay soil. It is good for 
pasture. Road-manure is very good, and is worth from 
3s. to 48. per cartload. 


1813—Heating greenhouse with gas -boiler(& 
Weatherill).—It you ventilate so as to do away with fumes 
the gas will not harm your plants. Cannot you arrange so 
that the ventilating pipe will pass through the house? 
This would give you considerable heat, and if care be taken 
to keep the atmosphere fairly moist, we think you would 
gain. The tubing you mention is rather small We can- 
not guess at the name of plants, but if you send a piece 43 
guide we will name and give a few culturalhints. We are 
not aware of any so spelt. 


1814—White Swan Poppy (florist ).—This variety 
is more generally called Snowdrift. It is one of the 
beautiful Shirley Poppies. Fortunateiy, you can still sow 
so as to get it in good form next summer if attended to at 
once. ow in boxes or pans of good loam, but not too 
rich. Prick out early next spring, placing them 15 inches 
apart. A second plan is to sow in April, but very thinly, 
and allow the seedlings to flower where sown. It grows & 
little over 1 foot high, and is one of our very best summer 
cut-flowers. Autumn-sown plants are best. 


1815—Plants for walls and verandahs 
(W. 1. H.).—The following plants are suitable for growing 
against walls and training up verandahs: Orategus 
Lelandi, Jasminum nudiflorum, J. officinale, Loniceras 
(Honeysuckles), Roses of sorta, Aristolochia Sipho, Clematis 
montsna, Passiflora cwrulea and P. cwrulea Constance 
Elliot, Ivies of sorte, Bignonia grandiflora, Wistaria sinen- 
sis, Ceanothus azureus grandifiorus, Ampelopsis Veitchi 
and A. hederacea, Menispermum canadense, Berberidopsis 
corallina, Bridgesia spicata, and Akebia quinata. 

1816—Logan Berry and May Berry (Amateur). 
—We know the Logan Berry and have found it much as 
described in the cutting sent. It is very similar to a red 
Blackberry, and much sharper in taste than the most acid 
Raspberry. The May Berry is a yellow American form of 
the same, but too new for us to give a decided opinion. It 
grows well, is quite hardy, and will probably become a 
popular small fruit, especially for dessert where unusual 
colour is an object. Improve your soil with a little stiff 
manure, such as pig or cow-dung, and they will grow very 
well. 


1817—Peach-tree'(H. W.).—Peach-trees from seed 
are often long in getting into bearing, and when they do 
may be but of poor quality. Nevertheless, as you have a 
two-year-old seedling that bas become strong and needs 
removal, you may find that carefully lifting it and planting 
so soon as the leaves turn yellow will help to check coarse 
growth and turn to fruiting. You must, however, plant 
it close to a sunny south wall, where you can nail the 
shoots to it thinly so that the warmth may ripen them. 
Peaches fruit in this country outdoors only on warm south 
walls, carefully trained. 


1818—Carnations for cool greenhouse (S. B. H., 
Berfan).— The Tree or Winter-blooming Oarnations would 
do wellin your house. Select such as La Neige, Winter 
Cheer, Reginald Godfrey, Mary Godfrey, Uriah Pike, Duke 
of York, Lizzie McGowan, Miss Joliffe, and Mme. Leopold 
de Rothschild. Those you mention are Border Oarnations, 
and only suitable for summer flowering outside. Give a 
compost of turfy loam and a very little coarse sand. You 
can purchase plants now in 4-inch pots. Shift these on at 
once, giving them a 64-inch pot. Your soil outside is 
evidently unsuited to Carnations. 

1819—Propagating India-rubber-plant (4 
Subscriber).—Please refer to our issue of February 6 for 
illustrated notes upon propagating the India-rubber-plant. 
You must keep the foliage wiped over about once a week, 
and be careful to supply tepid water at the roots now that 
colder weather is approaching. Your Nerium Oleander 
must remain in the greenhouse. It is too cold for these 
outside after September. You might shorten ita little and 
repot early in the year, using a compost of leaf-soil, peat, 
and turfy loam in equal proportions. A dash of coarse sand 
is a help in keeping the compost open. 


1820—Ferns in tank (Scheme) —During summer the 
Arum is one of the best plants when treated as you 
describe. We have frequently known it stand quite a 
severe winter in the Southern counties. Could you not 
arrange for a constant flow, however small? This would 
be a better plan, and if you can fill with soft water, we do 
not see why this cannot be followed. The Water Lilies 
would do well so, and you might also make use of Villarsia 
nympheoides, yellow; Aponogeton distachyon, very 
sweet scented; Myosotis palustris, Limnocharis Hum- 
boldti, and Nymphwa rosea would be sure to suit you. 

1821—Woolly Peaches (4. 7. B.).—Wooliness in the 
flesh of Peaches is not a besetting sin of all varieties, but 
itis of some. Generally the fruits under glass are less 
woolly and more juicy and richer flavoured than are 
outdoor fruits, although good sorts have been wonderfully 
fine outdoors this season. If you are much troubled in 
your Peaches with wooliness, give them, just before the 
leaf-buds push, and again when the fruits are half grown, 
avery moderate dressing—say 1 oz per square yard—of 
sulphate of potash. Some fresh lime and wood-ashes, or 
ordinary potash, lightly forked in over the roots, may do 
great good. 


1822—Diseased Tomato (Langford ).—Your Toma- 
toes are suffering from an attack of the Potato fungus 
(Phylophthora infestans). That, finding no more green 
Potato leafage, has now settled on the Tomato plants, The 
only possible check in such case ag yours, where the 
Tomatoes are outdoore, would be found ia a dressing of the 
Bordeaux-mixture, sulphate of copper, and lime ; but aa it 
is poisonous it could not be safely applied to Tomatoes. 
When plants are under glass, more warmth, a dry air, and 
less water, with picking off the diseased leaves and fruits, 
will often check it. Your plants haye been much too 
grossly fed. 

1823—Apple Roundway Magnum Bonum 
(C. B ),—This is the best flavoured amongst large Apples ; 
indeed, its flavour is excellent. It is a robust-growing 
variety ; the fruits large, somewhat conical, and not par- 
ticularly handsome. As a cropper it is not of the best. 
We should prefer it on the English Paradise-stock to 
somewhat dwarf its growth. There is no reason why it 
should not do wellin Staffordshire. Lord Nelson is a fair 












but not so good as Lord Grosvenor or Lord Derby ; 
the latter later, anda good keeper. 
being superseded by 


Apple, 
the first rather early, 
Lord Nelson is very little grown now, 
better sorts. 

1824-Lemon-tree not fruiting (2. Allman).— 
Seedling Lemons do not fruit well in all cases Yours will 
evidently need grafting with some fruit-bearing wood. As 
a rule, the seedlings are far more fruitful than the Orange, 
and growers are content to raise plants and not trouble 
about grafting. This is the cause of so much variation 
in the quality of imported fruit. As your plant has grown 
so well for twenty to thirty years, we do not see how we 
can further advise you. Choisya ternata is increased from 
cuttings of ripened wood inserted under a band-glass in a 
cool greenhouse. Do this early in the summer, and use a 
very sandy compost. 

1825—Caulking hot-water pipes (M.N.C.S.).— 
Mix some white-lead and red-lead together. Raminaring 
of tow first, taking case to do this so that the spigot end 
of the pipe is evenly inserted into the boss end. Now mix 
the red-lead and tow as you proceed, thoroughiy ramming 
this in with an iron chisel. But you would do far better to 
get a plumber to do the job, as a novice is almost certain 
to muddle it. We have a liking for the india-rubber ring, 
now generally used, excepting close to the fire. They are 
cheaper, more durable, and much quicker to fix. Any 
ironmonger can supply, or you can get them direct from 
advertisers in our pages. 


126-Plants for London greenhouse 
(A. B. P.).—There is nothing you could have better 
during winter and very early spring than a selection of 
Hyacinths and Tulips. Pot at once; any good loam will 
do. Stand ina dark place until growth has commenced, 
then bring forward to more light and heat. Ericas, Genista 
fragrans, and Zonal Pelargoniums are suitable for winter, 
with Cinerarias, Cyclamen, and Azaleas for spring. In 
summer you could have Fancy Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Marguerites, and heaps of other subjects, while Ferns, 
especially the Pteris tremula, Pteris serrulata and its varie- 
ties, would be useful throughout the year. 

1827—IMorello Cherries and Currants (M. S.). 
--Morello Oherries bear fruit from the shoots of the 
previous season ; therefore in pruning these cut out whatold 
wood you can, but be very careful to save plenty of strong 
young shoots to tie into the wires. It would have been 
better to have done that earlier. However, do it at once. 
The Currants fruit on spurs borne on old wocd; therefore 
cut hard back all summer shoots to two leaf-buds, except 
leaders, if you wish the branches to grow taller. You see, 
here is a case in which the pruning treatment is exactly 
different. Black Ourrants, like Morello Oherries, bear on 
the young wood, and muat not be pruned. 

1828-Making Asparagus-bed (North Devon).— 
The best time to make a bed for Asparagus is during the 
winter, and plant or sow early in April. We advise 
purchasing two-year-old plants—say Connover’s Coloszal or 
Battersea Giant—planting them in rows 2 feet to 2 feet 
apart, with 2 feet between plants in the rows. if you sow 
seed, cow thinly and, when a few inches high, thin freely. 
The bed should be dug 2 feet deep, well enriched with 
manures, not only on the surface, but all over the soil. On 
your land do not make a raised bed, but a flat one, a8 by 
so doing, beds will not dry so quickly. If you write to us 
we will advise how to plant at season named. 


1829-Clay soil (£. Y. M.).—Stiff soils are invariably 
benefited by the addition of grit. We have used road-scrap- 
ings, and the best manure usually is just partially decayed 
stable-manure, as the fibre init helps to keep the stiff soils 
porous. Get the Couch and other weeds forked out at 
once, and burn them on the ground, strewing the ashesabout 
on the surface. Then add the dressing of road-scrapings 
and manure, and have it dug in deeply and very rough. If 
we get frost, that should render the soil loose, and be ready 
to fork over, and sow or plantin March. Give the ground 
for dressing two good barrow-loads per rod. Ail plants 
removed should ba laid in elsewhere for the winter. 

1330—Mealy-bug on Vines (H. F. D.).—It is 
unfortunate that your Chrysanthemums are housed, and, 
therefore, you cannot deal with mealy-bug until the plants 
have flowered and are then removed. Long before that 
the leaves of the Vines and Peaches will have fallen, and 
should be collected and burnt. When the house is free 
make up a mixture of 1 Ib. caustic soda and 1 Ib. of com- 
mercial potash, dissolved in 10 gallons of boiling water, 
then syringe Vines and Peaches well whilst itishot. Give 
a second dose a week later, and still further a few days 
later. Scrub the hard stems and brancbes with strong 
soft-soapy water, and afterwards give a good washing with 
clear water. 


1331-D warf French Beans (#. I ).—You should 
atonce sow seeds of Osborne’s Forcing, Syon House, or 
Earliest of All. Have a quantity of 6-inch pots two-thirds 
filled with soil of good turfy quality. Sow in each about 
eight seeds, well buried. Water, then stand on the floor 
of a warm greenhouse till you see growth being made ; 
that will be ina few days. Then place the pots near the 
glass and give plenty of light. When the plantsare strong 
a little more soil may be added. Keep up atemperature 
of from 65 degs. at night to /0 degsin theday. Ifall goes 
well you should have Beans to gather at Christmas, but, of 
course, they will be amall. The plant must have ample 
light and room. 

1832—Planting garden (P. J.) —For a bold, 
striking effect you cannot do better than plantin masses— 
i.e., a colony of each by itself. For instance, groups of 
Roses (single and double), Phloxes, Pentstemons, 
Perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), Helianthus, Pinks, 
Carnations, and Pyrethrums, etc. Delphiniums and the 
taller-growing Sunflowers should be planted in the back- 
ground. In the front, masses of annuals, such as Tagetes 
Legion of Honour, Asters, Calliopsis nigra nana (very 
dwarf, free-growing, and exceptionally free-flowering), 
Mignonette, Hawkweed, Love-lies-bleeding, Oandytuft, 
Eschscholtzias, Dianthus, and Salpiglossie would produce 
very fine effects. 

1833—Dividing Blue Flags (Albion).—The best 
time for dividing the Flag Irises is immediately after flower- 
ing ; but they may be moved now without giving them a 
gerious check. Directly after flowering the plants begin to 
prepare for the succeeding flower period, and lifting 
during this preparation naturally disturbs its continuity, 
Still, the German Flags are so hardy that division and 
transplantation, at whatever time it may be carried out 
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rarely produce a more disastrous effect than a temporary 
loss of bloom. At this time of the year the majority of 
clumps show a withered appearance ; but this is not a sign 
of bad health, and they will probably bloom as well as usual 
next year.—S. W. F. 


1834 Begonia seed-saving in the open beds 
(A. J. Foddy).—It is useless to pick the seed-pods until 
they are quite brown or seared, and if those you have 
saved are in such condition, we have every reason to 
believe the seed would be fertile. You may or you may 
not get very fine flowers from the resulting seedlings, as to 
ensure the best results it is very necessary to artificially 
fertilise the flowers, using the best fofms and colours of 
the respective types of the flower. Be quite sure that the 
seed is thoroughly ripened, and should thete be any doubt 
about this, place the seed-pods in tissue -paper bags and 
hang them in a dry place fot some little time, when the 
rhinute seeds should fall from the seed-pods, 


1835—Diseased Tomatoes (G4. S., Hants).—The 
disease in Tomatoes, commonly called black stripe, is of 
a fungoid character and is very destructive. and so far as 
we know there is no real cure for it beyond stamping it 
out by pulling up or cutting down the plant. We have not 
seen it this year, but in other seasons we have met with 
isolated cases. When cut down it often happens that a 
perfectly healthy shcot will start away ftom the 
bottom, but virtually when the black-stripe seizes upon a 
plant its work is done, and it is better to pullit up, for the 
disease is too rapid in its action to be treated successfully 
With any femedy. You plant too thickly; 150 plants 
would be quite enough for a house of the size given. 


1836—Mossy lawn (J. B.).—A liberal dressing of soot 
is helpful to destroy Moss on lawns. Where any dressing 
has been applied, and Moss is brown, a fine tooth rake 
should be used to scratch it off, and so get rid of it. But 
it may be wisest in the end to cut out and remove the 
worst pitches and replace with good turf, as the previous 
condition of the soil no doubt soured the soil, and it will 
continue to produce Moss unless removed. If it be deter- 
mined to remove the Mossy patches, then fork them up 
next spring, paring off the Moss first ; then tread them 
down, and add a dressing of fresh, fine soil, well levelled 
and raked ; then sow the Grass-seed, rake again, and givea 
good rolling. That may renovate your lawn cheaply. 


1837-Marguerites (J. B.).—You will want consider 
able room for the proper de\ elopment of 2,000 M arguer- 
ites. Do you mean to plant therii out nexs sunimer or 
gtow the whole in pots? If the former, pot on into 60's 
€atly hext February, and plant out $ feet apart a6 the end 
of next May. If intended for pots entifely, shif§ on into a 
6-inch 8iZ3 as soon as the smaller pot is quite full of roots. 
You must use a rich loam and feed well with liquid- 
manure. It is merely a matter of food supply as to 
whether you get them 1 foot or 5 feet high and as far 
through. Keep them cool, but free from frost. Fuchsias 
can be rooted now or in spring, and grown on in a warm 
greenhouse with a moist atmosphere. You donot say 
when you wish for either subject to be in flower. 


1838—Planting the Netted fris (Cartouche),— 
If the Grass on the bank is not too vigorous, Iris reticulata 
would doubtless do well for a season. It needs no protec- 
tion, and, when it takes to the soil, often flourishes for 
Some years. It is, however, almost impossible to naturalise 
it in some gardens, even where the greatest care is taken 
to meet its wants, the bulbs dying after its first flowering. 
“ Cartouche” should plant now, and may be successful in 
establishing this beautiful Iris. At all events, bloom may 
be looked for in the coming spring should the weather not 
prove exceptionally severe. This Iris is found growing by 
tbe stream-sides in Algeria, in which country the lovely 
winter-blooming Iris stylosa grows onthe hills. The latter 
is less difficult of management than the former in our 
English gardens, 


1839—Ampelopsis (ZL. L.).—These climbers are 
easily propagated by means of layers—that is, young 
shoots brought down to the ground, then layered by 
cutting a small slit in the under side of the shoot, and 
burying in sandy soil as is done for Oarnations. Do this 
when good shoots have been made in the summer. 
Propagation by cuttings may be done by setting green tips 
at orc; in pots filled with sandy soil, placing them in 
bottom-heat, and covering all with bell-glasses; or in 
making cuttings from hard wood after the leaves have 
fallen March is the best time to do this, treating them ag 
before mentioned ; or in putting in cuttings 6 inches long 
of fairly fiem summer shoots under handlights. That 
thould be done early in July. Shade the lights during the 
day, and keep fairly moist. 


I8t0— Prunus Pissardi (7. Edwards). — The 
difference between the Prunus Pissardi and the Oopper 
Beech is very great. The former is much darker in 
colour, its growth does not droop, the leaves are smaller 
and smooth upon both sides, and wood is very fine and 
brittle. Tae Copper Beech is merely a purple and copper- 
coloured form of our native Beech. One is a tree, the 
other one of our most showy deciduousshrubs. We would 
not shift the evergreens you name until next February by 
choice, but they may be moved from October until March 
or April, provided the weather is open. The leaf you 
end is a Weigela. You can propagate by ripened cuttings 
of this season’s growth inserted during September upon a 
sheltered and sandy border, or by small pieces of the same 
under a cléche in a cool-frame. 


18i11—Nectarines (M. E. W.).—Seeing that your 
Nestarine-tree has beneath it a floor of broken bricks as a 
paving, and the soil about it is raised considerably above 
the level of the surrounding soil, it is very natural to infer 
that the roots suffer from drought, and that the fruits fall 
before ripening. We advise removing the soil from the 
roots carefully so soon as the leaves fall, gathering up the 
roots and wrapping a mat or sack round them, then re- 
moving all the bottom soil and paving. Well break up the 
bottom, then replace the soil, with some fresh turfy loam 
added, also adding some crushed bones and wood-ashes 
moderately, and replanting the tree less high than before. 
Tread the soil fairly firm, and later add a mulch of long 
manure over the roots, Of course, the tree must be 
unnailed before the work is begun. 

1842—Applé-trees (Tom Morris).—Y 
make Such luxuriant growth that their 
deficient in pollen, hence sterility. You should at once 
dig a trench 20 inches deep about each tree, preserving 
carefully all the fibrous roots, and rx 


that the trees may be easily lifted. Out off neatly all 
roots that strike downwards, then replant in fresh soil, 
not deeply. The upper roots should be not more than 
6 inches deep. You can add a mulch of long manure over 
the roots of each after the soil has well settled down. In 
the late winter the shoots should be pruned back two- 
thirds. This should soon throw the trees into bearing. 
Use very little manure in replanting ; that does harm if too 
liberal. Apples are usually budded on to proper stocks in 


the nurstries. That is done in the month of August 
generally, 


1843—Tacsonias Hot bloorfiing (7. A. F). 
—Itis difficult, without fuller information, to assign the 
reason for the flowerlessnets of “F. BR. F.’s” Tacsonias, 
Possibly the fernery is too cold or too dark to encourage 
bloom. The plants may be confined in pots too small for 
their roots, or planted out in a mass of soil that has 
become sour. These and many other conditions would 
affect their flowering. Being natives of South America, 
they require heat to show their true qualities, and flower 
more freely in a buoyant atmosphere than in one holding 
an excess of moisture. The growths should now be allowed 
to extend at will, being trained as seems desirable, and the 
stopping of the shoots discontinued. This may induce the 
formation, of flower buds. Should this fail to produce the 
desired effect, tHe roots should be etamined dnd either 
confined in snialler space or given rhore run, as their 
appearance suggests. 


1844—Climber for wooden fence (Stafford),— 
Ivy would, of course, cover the sleeper wall in time, but it 
is slow in making growth until well-established. The 
large-leaved Ivy, the Golden Iv y, and the Arrow-leaved Ivy 
(Hedera sagittafolia) are all handsome forms, and can be 
obtained at any good nursery. Spring is a better season 
to plant Ivy than autumn. If a flowering creeper is 
preferred, the blue Passion-flower (Passifiora coerulea) will 
be found the most suitable, This is a rapid grower, and 
will soon cover the whole surface. During the summer it 
will be spangled with its handsome blossoms, and in the 
winter, if the season has been favourable, its orange fruit 
will light up the dark foliage. It is practically evergreen, 
its shabbiest time being in the spring, when the old leaves 
fall off and fresh ones take their place. Theground should 
certainly be enriched with manure whatever creepers are 
planted, as this will tend to give them a good start, which 
is half the battle with these subjects. 


1845—F’ruit-trees for walls (F’renshaw).—At 
15 feet apart a wall 75 feet long will give room for five 
trees. Supposing Pears were planted chiefly on the east 
aspect, and Apples on the west, with a Plum or two, 
Peaches Would dd on the south, as they bear pruning 
better than Apricots or Plums. We find them do better 
on low walls than most other stone fruit ; but there may 
be an early Cherry on the south wall, if preferred, and a 
Morello Cherry on the north. The arrangement would 
work out as follows :—East wall : Pears. Clapps’ Favourite, 
Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, and Glou Morceau, 
and one Moor Park Apricot. - West wall : Apples. Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Prince Albert, two 
Plums, Gallin’s Golden Gage and Golden Drop, or Kirke’s 
Blue. South wall! One Peach, Royal George or Dymond; 
one Oherry May Duke. North wall: Two Morello Cherries, 
or one Cherry and one Victoria Plum, A brown Turkey 
Fig may be planted in the warm south angle. 

1316—Grape-Vine, ete (R. C.).—It is hardly pro- 
bable that a Vine ina bucket will produce fruit. If yon 
do not plant it out and train the rod up under the glass 
roof of your greenhouse, then you must remove one-third 
of the soil in your bucket and add fresh turfy loam froma 
pasture, in which is mixed some wood-ashes and crushed 
bones. Press it well down. As the Vine pushes growth in 
the early spring give mild liquid-manure and an occasional 
sprinkle of some good Vine-manure to wash in. The rod 
should be cut back in the winter to one-half its present 
length. Possibly your Tomato-fruits do not get light 
equally. Many cast out the fruits that do not properly 
colour, and expose them to full light on a top shelf in the 
greenhouse; that should colour them. — If seedling 
Anemones are small and do not keep green all winter, as 
they may if keptin a greenhouse or frame, let the little 
tubers ripen, but leave them in the box till they break up 


again inthe spring. Then lift them and plant out in good 
soil. 


1847—Gum Cistus in winter.—Please say if it is 
necessary to protect Guin Cistus-plants during winter, and 
what kind of protection is best ?—Brinaxz EN. 

*.* If a dry soil and not too exposed the plants will live 
unharmed through the winter. They stand an average 
winter. If small, however, you might protect them with 
Bracken or Fu: z2-shoots when very severe weather is anti- 
cipated. 

1848—Cannas,—I have taken in GARDENING for a long 
time now, and have derived much useful information from 
it. Oould you kindly let me know whether Oannas are 
annuals or perennials, and what treatment they will require 
after flowering ?—E. TRoHEAR. 

*,* They are herbaceous perennials, but may also be 
treated as annuals if the seed be sown early and in a brisk 
heat. Allow them to die down gradually, store in a cool 
greenhouse, and repot again early in the following Feb 
ruary or March, 

1819-Dressing for lawns.—What is the best 
dressing for tennis-lawns (which are bare through weeds 
being taken out) on a clayey soil ?—Danuia, 


*.* Please refer to our notes upon lawns in Septem- 
ber 18 last. 


1850—Raising seed of Pyrethrums, etc.—Can 
Pyrethrum, Lobelia and other bedding-plants be raised 
with heat in time to plant out in May ?—Daunia. 

*,* Yes; a temperature of 55 degs. from February will 
be ample. 










































































1852—Repotting Azaleas, ete —Would it do to 
repot Azaleas, Oamellias, etc., now ? They are full of buds, 
but pot-bound. Is it imperative to soak new pots? I 
have seen it somewhere.—H. W. 


*.* Do not repot these until they have flowered ; to do so 
now would probably mean the dropping of many jlower- 
buds. New pots are only soaked when very dry; they 
would otherwise absorb too much moisture JSrom the soil. 


1853—Specimen Ferns —Would you oblige me by 
giving the narties of three exotic and three British Ferns to 
make good specimens for exhibition ?—G. W. 8. 


*,* Please give us a little idea as to your accommoda- 
tion, and what size you would like the specimens to develop 
into? Their sizes tary so much that we fear to reply 
without some further inforination: 


1854—Castor-oil plant.—I should like to know how 
to treat a Castor-oil-plant? What soil should it be potted 
in, and how often should it be watered, and if it should be 
kept indoors ?—A. B 

*,* The Castor-oil-plant will not do outside except during 
the summer months. It likes a rich compost of turfy loam } 
but how often to pot and water is so entirely dependent 
upon age and other conditions that we cannot give you any 
definite answer. We also wonder if you really mean the 
Castor-oil (Ricinus) or an Aralia ? 


1855—Trailing evergreen plants instead of 
Ivy.—Can you tell me of any. traillog evergreen plants to 
replace Ivy-leaf ‘‘ Geraniums” in window-boxes i—N, 

*,* You will find the hardy Vineas, a@ few Ivies; and 
the evergreen Honeysuckles about the best for wititer 
trailers. Use these, with a few small Conifers, such a8 
Retinosporas, Cupressus, and Euonymus. 


1856—Hydrangeas of bluish colour.—In this 
locality there are a great many plants of Hydrangea 
growing and flowering most profusely, some of them light 
pink flowers, but most of them of a beautiful deep blue. 
People say that this blue ig owing to iron being in some 
parts of the ground and not in other parts. Is it so? Ifso, 
is there any solution with which to water the plants with 
so as to get this blue colour on pot plants? Can you 
recommend any book (without being expensive) on. the 
formation cf colour in leaf and flower ?—Mririon, 


*,* We know no book on the subject. It is not quite 
certain what is the cause of the blue colour in H ydrangeas. 
Plants almost side by side may vary from deep blue to the 
pale flesh-pink so common. Generally speaking, it is a 
stiff soil, in which iron is present, where the best-coloured 
specimens are found. A little alum dissolved in water 
has had the same effect ; but, as a matter of fact, the same 
plants may produce red, pink, or blue flowers at varying 
seasons, and this without any apparent alteration and 
soil. 


1857—Planting Apple-pips.—I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me in GARDENING what is the best 
time to plant Apple-pips and how they should be treated ? 
Should the pips be dried in the sun firet, and how long 
would they take to grow into fruiting trees? I have some 
old trees bearing excellent Apples which I cannot now 
replace, as these particular Apples seem out of fashion fai 4 
therefore thought of ttying to gfow from seed.—FIREFLY, 


*,* It ts quite useless your thinking of growing these 
from secd or pips. They would in all probability be of 
very inferior quality. Youcan easily increase the variety 
by grafting in spring, and wuld soon have Sruiting treés. 
You might also get some nurseryman to graft a few for 
you upon his young stocks of Crab or Paradise. See our 
issue of April 17 for full and illustrated instructions, 


1858—Kucalyptus citriodora.—I have some 
seeds of Eucalyptus citriodora. Will you kindly tell me 
through GARDENING if it will do to plané them now? Also 
what induld they require, and the treatment ?—Wurs. 


*.* You would do better to wait until early in the year 
before sowing the Eucalyptus. The variety citriodora is 
one of our best cool greenhouse plants. Sow in pans of 
sandy peat and loam, scarcely cover the seed, then place a 
sheet of glass over the pun and keep it dark and warm 
until the seed germinates. Pot off as soon as they can be 
handled, giving a little well-decayed manure to the pre- 
vious compost. An ordinary greenhouse or conservatory 
will grow them very well after this, but they need a heat of 
65 degs. to spring the seed freely. 


1859 -Forcing Daffodils.—Kindly tell me whether I 
can force Oynosure Daffodils ?—O, Irwin, 


*.* Yes ; this ts one of the very best Sor forcing. 


1860—Double white Daffodils.—Please tell me 
the names of a few good double white Daffodils, and what 
is the meaning of virgin loam ?—ARcuIB, 


“,* Narcissus poeticus plenus is by far the hest doub’e 


white, and is almost as pure as w good Gardenia. Virgin 
loam means that fresh from pasture. The term is not 
often used, and is very misleading, as, strictly speaking, a 
“virgin” loam should be one that has never borne @ crop. 


1861—Plants for Fern-house.—Please let me know 
what plants I can grow in my Fern-house? It is 18 feet 
by 10 feet, span-roof, and coloured inside with summer- 
cloud mixture. Oan I grow Cucumbers or Melons there? I 
can keep up heat to 70 degs. to 80 degs.—FrERN Hovuss. 

*,* Why not stick to Ferns? None could be more suit- 
able or lastingly beautiful. You can grow Cucumber ant 
Melon-plants during spring and summer ; but we would 
hesitate a long while before discarding a good selection of 
Ferns. 

1862—Mice and Crocus-bulbs.—Is there any way 
to preserve Crocus and other small bulbs from being eaten 
by rats and mice? Ofcourse, I trap and poison, but some 
always remain to eat the bulbs every year.—HOL.y Twice. 

*,* The only way is to catch the pests with traps. Per 
haps some of our readers can help our correspadent ? 


1863—Growing Daffodils from seed.—Please 
can you tell me how I can grow Daffodils from seed, as I 
have neither a greenhouse nor frame? I havea window 
facing south, which gets all the sun during the day. And 
could I sow it in the early spring with any chance of 
success —ARCHIE LEY. 

*.* With your limited conveniences we Sear you would 
not do much in raising seedling Daffodils. You might 
make up a bed of firmloam, and try upon a partly shaded 
border. They need vans and a cold-frame to do them 
vroperly 


1851 — Plumbago not flowering. — Uould you 
kindly tell me what I should do to my Plumbago to make it 
flower? I have had it nowin a lean-to greenhouse growing 
on the wall for three years, and it never has flowered, 
though it looks in perfect health. The average tempera- 
ture of the greenhouse is between 40 degs. and 50 degs,— 
J. F. G. W. 


*,* Keep the plant a little drier during the next few 
months, and it will probably Slower early next spring, 
when all plant lifeis naturally on ihe move, Surely your 
smove the top goil so ' house has been warmer than 40 degs. to 50 dega. 


our Apple-trees 
bloom-buds are 
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1864—Phloxes.—I was much interested in the article 
on Phloxesin a recent number of GARDENING, as I had been 
wishing to get up a stock of them. I have tried to obtain 
the kinds named from three leading nurserymen in 
England, but without success. Could you kindly tell me 
where I can get those particular varieties? Also, would 
you give me the names of three or four bright, clear pink, 


dwarf kinds that would look well ina group together ina 
south border and flower from about the 15th of July? 
What is the best time for planting Phloxes—now, or in the 


spring 7?—ABBEY, 


*,* Try such growers as Mr. Forbes, Hawick, N.B., and 
Pink-coloured 


Messrs Paul and Son, Cheshunt, Hants. 
Phicas : Beatrice, David Syme,  Beranger, 
Schotie, Belvedere, and Torpilleur. 

‘pring when growth is commencing. 


1865—F lowers and fruit in South of Ireland. 


— Kinély say if fruit-trees and flowers from Jersey would 
It is rather cold and 
Also, perhaps you would recommend a good 


flourish in the South of Ireland ? 
damp. 
nurseryman ?—M MAcNAMARA, 


*.* We should say that they would do as well, and there 
are several good Jersey nurserymen that would help you. 


See our advertising columns, 


1866 —-Mignonette in ‘house for winter.—Can 
anyone tell me how to grow this successfully in pots for 


the winter ?—LirtiE Toap. 
*.* See ourvissue for August 21, page 361. 


1867—Scarlet “‘Geraniums” and other good 


flowering plants at Christmas.—I have a small 


greenhouse, and can also stand plants in many sunny 
windows. I have a tortoise stove in greenhouse. I am most 
anxious to have flowers at Christmas for church use, either 
cut or in plants, and should prefer scarlet and white. 
What plants would answer my purpose, and how should 


they be treated ?—Lirrie Toap, 


*.* If you will refer to cur issue Jor September 4, page 
386, you will find an article dealing with your question 


more fully than we can reply in these columns. 
ee ee 
NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*,* Aay communications respecting planis or fruits 
Sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 


should be addressed to the Ep1ToR of GARDENIX® {LiLus- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—#z. S —Cestrum aurantiacum. 


— ex —1, Ficus repens; 2. Golden Moneywort (Lysim- 


achia Nummularia aurea); 3, Campanula fragilis; 6 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum. 
tunately shrivelled. 


5 and 6 were unfor- 


Kindly send again ——Mrs. Bailey. 


—Unafortunately, there are so many Gladioli that we cannot 
Far better to send them to 
someone who grows a collection, such as Mr. Burrell, of 


undertake to name varieties. 


Cambiidge, or Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, 
ge, g 


Somerset.—A. C.—It is impossible to name a plant unless 


a specimenissent The description would apply to adozen 
things ——Mrs. C. Boyd.—1, Myrtle; 2, Phillyrea Vil- 
moriniana; 3, Box-leaved Myrtle. The plants were much 
withered. Animo.—1, Sedum stoloniferum ; 2, Calliop- 
sis. —D. H.—1, Polypodium cambricum ; 2, Phlebodium 
aure.m; 3, Please send fertile frond ; 4, Adiantum 





Legrandi; 5, A. cuneatum; 6, Panicum variegatum —— 


Young Gardener.—1, Double Soapwort (Saponaria 
Cflicinalis fl.-pl.); 2, Sedum spectabile; 3, C(nothera 


biennis ; 4, Acanthus spinosus; 5, Phyllostachys viridi- 


glaucescens ; 6, Next week ——S. EH. J.—Please send in 
fower.——WMrs. C.—Hieracium aurantiacum (Orange- 
flowered Hawkweed).——R. S.— Common Hemp (Cannabis 





sativa), Harkway.—1, Variegated Cock’s-foot Grass 
(Dactylis glomerata variegata) ; 3, Megasea (Saxifraga), but 
sickly. 
crognel to pieces. Fruit named in proper place. —— 
Westmeath.—Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis Jalapa).——J. 
Graham —Campanula pyramidalis.—A Weekly Sub- 
seriber.—It is very difficult indeed to tell the names of 
Chrysanthemums. It is probably Elaine; 2, Mme. Des- 
granges.——W. Martin.—Toadflax (Linaria vulgaris). The 
only way is to grub it up. That is the only remedy. 
Persevere, and you will eradicate it. It is very pretty in 
the rock-garden.—QJ. H. Bland —1, Veronica Hulkeana; 
2, V. pinguifolia; 3, V. pinguifolia var.; 4, V. Kirki; 5, 
V. levis; 6, V. Andersoni variegata.—JE. 9. Browne.— 
Oriental Plane (Platanus orientalis).—- J, EH. H.—1, 
Euonymus europzeus (Spindle-tree) ; 2, Oerasus sylvestris 
(Wild Black-fruited Cherry-tree) ; 3, Ulmus foliis variegatis. 
—-Aollycroft —1, Adiantum hispidulum ; 2, Doryopteris 
palmata ; 3, Onychium japonica; 4, Gnidia pinifolia. —— 
Oundle.—Nicandra physaloides, —G. R. J.—Antirrhinum 
Asarina. 


Names of fruit.—S. H. Steele—We could not 
decipher your nom de plume. The Apple is Emperor 
Alexander.—dH. Barrett.—1, Beurré Bachelier ; 2, Wil- 
liams’ Bon Chrétien; 3, Beurre Diel.—Harkway.— 4, 
Royal Russet; 5, Gloria Mundi.—J. Foskett.—Small 
Apple Cellini; large one Alfriston.—C. C. H.—1, Too 
unripe to determine; 2, Brown Beurré; 3, Beurré 
d’Amanlis ; 4, Beurré Rance.—A. G. A. Williams.— 
Pear Beurré de Oapiaumont. G. Walter.—1, Fearn’s 
Pippin ; 2, Mére de Menage ; 3, Hanwell Souring ; 4, Lane’s 
Prince Albert.— W. G.—Braddick’s Nonpareil apparent ly, 
hut we should much like to see a specimen more matured 
than those sent.—.J. H.—Grape Lady Downes.—WMrs. 
Sangemore.—Plum Kirke’s——C. M.—Apple Beauty of 
Hants.——C. Gibbs.—3, Lady Henniker; 4, Ashmead’s 
Kernel; 5, Alfriston; 8, Court Pendu Plat; 9 and 10, 
Norfolk Beaufin; 11, Royal Russet. Kindly send ripe 
specimens of the others. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Carnation.—Apply to Mr. Bunyard, The Nurseries, 
Maidstone, Kent. —— Hortus. —‘‘The English Flower 
Garden,” price 15s. éd., from Murray, Albemarle-street, 
London, would suit you. 


Catalogues received.—Dafodils, Bulbs, Hardy 
Plants.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, King-street, Oovent- 
garden.— Bulbs.—Messrs. E. Miller and Co., 267, Fulham- 
road, 8.W.——Bulbs, Carnations, Roses, and Lilies,— 
R. H. Bath, Floral Farms, Wisbech.— Dutch and Cape 
Bulbs.—Messrs. Ant. Roozen and Son, Overveen, near 
Haarlem, Holland.—Seed Corn.—Messrs. E. Webb and 
Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


Hugene 
Plant now or in early 


Send flower to determine kind. The Roses had 





LAW. 


Removal of Violets.—I have had 
notice to leave this place. When I came here 
eighteen months ago, I begged a dozen Violet 
roots to work upa stock, and I now have twenty 
dozen planted out in the kitchen garden just 
ready for putting into frames. Can I take these 
away orsell them’? Also Chrysanthemums ? 

*,* A private occupier can neither remove nor 
sell any flowers or plants he has planted in his 
garden. He may, however, remove or sell 
flowering plants raised to be transplanted, but 
which have not been set out. If the Violets are 
not in a suitable place for permanent growth 
they may be removed. Perennial flowering 
plants permanently set out cannot be removed, 
but it is different with seedlings and plants 
intended for frames and pots. It is most 
unlikely that your landlord will object to the 
removal of the Violets.—K. C. T. 


Termination of allotment tenancy. 
—On the 25th of March last I took over an acre 
of allotment land for a year, and next to this 
piece were some three acres which were worked 
by the committee as the land could not be let. 
By arrangement, the committee worked my acre 
along with the three acres and sowed the whole 
with Mangolds and I paid my share, but the 
Mangolds failed and I had my piece re-ploughed 
and sown with Swedes, which now promise well, 
I am now informed that the committee are 
giving up to the landlord all the acre pieces on 
the 29th of September, and that we must pay 
all six months’ rent. We have had no written 
notice of this, and our crops will not be ready 
for removal on September 29th. Should we pay 
the six months’ rent? If our crops are not then 
ready shall we be entitled to compensation from 
the committee or from the allotment fund if we 
are not allowed time to remove our crops ?— 
A. J. F. 

*,” You say you “took over” this land for 
twelve months. Do you mean that you took it 
of the committee, or that you took it over from 
the previous tenant by a private arrangement to 
which the committee were not a party? Ifyou 
took over the tenancy by private arrangement 
your rights are the same as those of your prede- 
vessor and no greater, although, of course, I 
know nothing of what they really are. If you 
took it of the committee for a year, upon a 
written agreement, and have to give it up before 
the year ends, you can claim compensation for 
disturbance from the committee; but if you 
kept it a year you would have to pay a year’s 
rent. It seems to me that the committee are 
willing to forego half a year’s rent if you will 
give up the land in September, and seeing that 
it is the winter half for which the rent will be 
excused, I do not think the offer an unfair one. 
In any case you will have to pay half a year’s 
rent, but on quitting you will be able to claim 
compensation under the Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, as to which 
see last week’s GARDENING, page 430. Your 
claim under that act must be against the com- 
mittee, who are the landlords so far as you are 
concerned. Probably the committee will make 
an arrangement with the landlord, securing you 
ample time for the removal of your crops.— 


Ke Car. 
eee 

Southern Counties Carnation Society.— 
This society, which has been inaugurated in the neighbour- 
hood of Southampton, has now fairly started, and has 
close upon one hundred members. Ali information as to 
the society can now be procured on application to the hon. 
secretary, Mr. William Garton, Jun., of Woolston. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The varieties offered below are true to name and famous for 
theirall-round good qualities. In comparing prices customers 
should remember that every plant we send out is guaranteed 
band laid and well rooted, and will give every satisfaction. 

100 Doz 109 Doz. 
Royal Sovereign . 4/6 ., -/9 Laxton’s No.1 .. 5/6 .. 1/- 
Sensation .. .. 3/9 ., -/9| Laxton’s Noble -. 2/9 .. -/8 
Scarlet Queen .. 2/9 ,. -/9/ } 


President -. 3/0 .. -/8 
James Veitch .. 3/9 . -/9| Vic, H. de Thury 2/9 .. -/8 
Latest of All.. .. 5/6. [= 


All orders of 2s. 6d. and over carriage paid. Catalogues free. 


RIGG & FIXTER, 
Nurserymen, &c., CAVERSHAM, READING. 


SPRING-FLOWERING SAXIFRACES., 


For the rockery or alpine garden, Splendid Collection of 18 
different sorts, correctly named, including the rare coral- 
pink S. Rheei, 43. 6d , carriage, &., paid. Plant now. 


GARDENER, 41, Outram-road, Croydon. 
(JARNATION S, PICOTEES.—Finest named 
varieties for exhibition or border. Good rooted layers, 
12 varieties, 4s—WM, KENYON Walmersley, Bury, Lancs, 




















THE WRITER 
OF THIS LETTER 








is Mr. UL. Caselton, 15, King 
George Street, Greenwich, 
London, S.E. He says: 







“T have been for years 
& martyr to a very bad 
form of headache, which 
attacked me nearly every 
day, sometimes quite prostrating 
me. I was advised to give up 
drinking tea entirely, and take 
Cocoa as a beverage. I decided 
to try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
which I commenced taking some 
two months ago, and I am glad 
to say that since then I have been 
quite free from my dread enemy, 
headache. T feel confident that 
this result was brought by Dr, 
Tibbles’ Vi-Coco.1, for I had tried 
Numerous remedies without any 
success. I find nothing pisks me 
up So quickly as a cup of Dr, 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa after T have 
had a stiff day's work ins ‘hool. 
I shall be glad to testify 
personally to anyone what a 
real boon your excellent 
food baverazehas proved 


‘Cocoa 


is made up inéd. packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. 
tins. It can be obtained from all chemists, 
grocers, anil stores, or from Dr. ‘Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C. 


; The unique vitalisine and restorative 
® 








powers of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being 
recognised to an extent hitherto unknown 
in the history of any preparation. Merit, 
anil merit alone, is whit is claimed for Dr. 
Tfbblez’ Vi-Cicoa, and the proprietors are 
prepared to send to any reader who names 
thix paner (a posteard will do) a dainty 
simple tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free 
4 anil post paid. 


*““*<~A~4490® 92 FX%EELSHEOSOOS 


THE POPULAR 
PIONEER 
PENNY PAPER 


FOR THE 


BUILDING TRADES 


Is 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


CARPENTER AND BUILDER. 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER IT Is INDIS- 
PENSABLE, 


FOR THE ARTIZAN IT IS AN EVERYDAY 
NECESSITY. 


FOR THE APPRENTICE IT IS AN EVER 
READY HELP AND GUIDE, 


FOR ALL IN THE TRADE IT IS A CONSTANT 
AND FRIENDLY COMPANION, 


READ AND RECOMMEND IT. 
_ London: Joun Dicks. 313 Strand; all Booksellers. 


VHRYSANTHEMUM LATIFOLIUM, Har- 


palium rigidum, Orange Montbretia, Afghan Lily, 50 for 
23. +yrethrum uliginosum, Iris foetidissima (coral-berried), 
mixed Perennials, Tradescantias, rooced, for house or green- 
house, 12 for ls. Saxifrages3 in variety, 25 for ls. 3d. Tris 
neglecta, handsome foliage plant, 64d. each.-GARDENER, 
Trenewth, Penryn, Cornwall, y 
OVELY GREENHOUSE FERNS.—Annual 
Clearance Sale. Extraordinary Offer. 1d. each. A Box 
of 12 lovely assorted Greenhouse Ferns, with cultural direc- 
tions, carriage paid, for ls. 4d.; 2 lots, 28. 6d. Don’t delay 
sending till too late and then regret it.—R. O, WRIGHT, 
Thorpe, Norwich. 


A HISPIDULUM.—One of the prettiest 


Ferns in the world for cool greenhouse. Lovely tinted 
fronds, 2given gratis with 2s. 6d. orders.—-WRIGHT, as above, 


900 000 ROYAL SOVEREIGN STRAW. 
) BERRY PLANTS.—Price, 10s. per 1,000. 
Warranted true and strong plants.—A, COVINGTON, Straw- 
berry Grower, Brickhill-road, Wellingboro’, Northampton. 
i 000 STRONG LETTUCE PLANTS, out- 
) doors growing, sent free, 5s. ; 500, 3s. ; 200, 1s. 6d, : 
100, 1s., free. Parsley, Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Leeks, Curly 
Green Kale, all same price, on rail.—J, HOLE, Brimley- 
avenue, Teignmouth, Devon. 
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RIMULA OBCONICA GRANDIFLORA.— 
The ever-blooming Primula. Alwaysin bloom. Strong 
plants, per dozen, ls. 3d., free. Aralia Sieboldi, a splendid 
decorative plant and very hardy; ikea Palm. Strong plants 
6 for ls. 3d., free.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, 


Hants. 
YRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA, best 


strain, all colours, strong plants, per doz., 1s. 3d., free.— 
OC. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 
TRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Best varieties. 
Selected from fertile plants. Royal Sovereign, British 
Queen, Elton Pine, Latest of All, Noble, President, Sir J. 
Paxton (improved), James Veitch, strong plants, 25, 1s.; 50, 
Is. 10d., or 3s. 6d. per 160. Carefully packed, carriage paid,— 
C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


12 ASSORTED PLANTS for room or table 
decoration, for immediats effect, including Palms, 
Grevilleas, Aralias, &c., &c., 3s., or 6 for 1s. 9d., carriage free. 
—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfield, Hants. 
HILLING’S AUTUMN CATALOGUE is 
now ready, and wiil be sent gratis and post free. Best 
quality, low prices.—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, &c., Winch- 
tield, Hants. 


PECIAL OFFER, as samples: 20 Wallflowers, 
20 Myosotis, 20 Campanulas, 20 Pansy, 2) S. Williams, 1) 
Carnations, 10 Rockets, 10 Antirrhinums, 6 Hollyhocks, 
6 Pyrethrums, 6 Calliopsis, 6 Gaillardias, and 19 new _Wall- 
flowers Aurora. Once seen never forgottea. AJ) good year- 
old-plants, not little seedlings, The lot, 2s. 6d., free; 4, 1s. 6d. 
—LEIGH, Florist, Broughton, Hants. 
LENT LILIES (Sgl. Daffs.),—Splendid bulbs, 
50, 1s. ; 100, 1s. 9d. ; Sky Blue Scillas, 50, 1s. ; Blue Grape 
Hyacinths, 50, 1s.; White, 50, 1s, 6d.; Dazzling mixed Ixias, 
50, 1s. 3d.; all carriage paid.—W. H. HUDSON, F.R.H.S., 
Bulb Importer, Kilburn, London. 


URPLUS PLANT for Auinmn Blooming.— 

12 lovely Primulas, all colours, 10 grand Oinerarias, 12 ever- 
blooming Primula obconica, 12 Primula floribunda, yellow, 
a real gem, (4 fine Spotted Calceolarias, 4 Arum Lilies; 54 
strong plants, 4s. 6d., fres. 6 charming winter and ever- 
blooming Begonias, always beautiful, gratis with order. Half 
lot, 2s. 6d.; quarter lot, 1s. 6d., free—-HEAD GARDENER, 
46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 
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DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 


SALES NEARLY EVERY DAY IN LARGE & 
SMALL LOTS TO SUIT ALL BUYERS. 


R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
nearly EVERY DAY, at 12.30, first-class consignments of 
choice HYAOINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, NAROISSUS, 
and other Bulbs, arriving daily from well-known farms in 
Holland in the finest possible condition. On view morning 
of sales, and Catalogues had. 





Dutch Bulbs.—Great Sales Every Day (Saturdays excepted) 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 
SELL BY AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 
and 68, OHEAPSIDE, F.0., at Eleven o'clock EACH DAY, 
large consignments of Hyacinths, Tulips, Orocus, Narcissus, 
and other Bulbs, direct from Holland, lotted to suit large 
and small buyers. 5,000 lots sold every week. Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will 
ensure supply of Oatalogues for twelve sales. — Auction 
Rooms and Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.O, 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS. 


The undersigned are open to undertake the purchase of 
Lily of the Valley Pips for a firet-class Firm, and can supply 
the very best qualities by reason of their intimate connections 
with the most renowned cultivators of the ‘‘Mark’”’ District. 
—SCHULTZE & PFEIL, Seed Merchants Rathenow, 
(Brandenburg). 


ROSES from 5s. per Dozen.—Send for Cata- 


logue with Testimonials and Hints on Oultivation to— 
FRANK HARNETT, Rose Grower, Bearsted, Maidstone. 


O BE LET in Reading.—240 ft run_ of 
modern Greenhouses. Noland. Stock optional. Rent 
25.—G. PARSONS, Horticultural Builder, 217, Oxford- 
road, Reading. 
INE SELECTED BULBS.—Narcissus EKm- 
press, 21s, per 100; Horsfieldi, 15s.; Leedsi, 3s. 6d. Iris 
reticulata, 15s, Violets, is.—REOTOR, Linby, Nottingham. 


LD Crimson CLOVE CARNATION, 43. 64. ; 
Mrs. Sinkins Pink; ls. 6d. per doz., splendid strong 
: ants, car. pd.—CRUDGE, Florist, Tankards Olose, Bristol. 




















ARNATIONS.—Strong-rooted healthy layers, 
Ketton Rose, Mrs. R. Hole, and Germania, 4s, 6d. per 
doz. Crimson Clove, Mrs. Muir, 3s. 6d. per doz.; 143, per 100. 
—Miss HEINEMANN, Lamorbey, Bexley, Kent. 
BEACHE Y’S VLOLELS for present flowering, 
12 best doubles, in 4 varieties 8:.; 12 hardy, 3 varieties, 
3s, ; 12 clumps for pota or frames, 6s. ROSES, H.P.’s., 53. doz. 
Teas, 7s. 6d. doz., our selection. Free for cash.—Kingekers- 
well, Devon. 
ANTED.—RHUBARB ROOTS for forcing ; 
also l-year-old plants, Prics per 100 to -GARDENER, 
eacon Lodge, Barton-on-Humber, Lincs. 
ATCHLESS ZONALS, Pearson’s 1896 var. 
—Cassiope, Wolseley, G. Reid, Iris, Iseult, Zenobia, 
Mrs. Linzee, Phyllis, Trilby, Virginia, 8d. each; or set of 10 
for 6s 3d., free.—HENRY & OO., near Amersham, Bucks. 


W ATCHLESS YELLOW CLEMATIS (graveo- 

lens), strong plants, 3 for 1s. 3d. Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
true, 3 years, 4, 1s. 3d.; 3s. doz. Bignonia radicans, splendid 
scarlet flowering climbers, 4, 1s. 2d., all freee—-HENRY & 
CO., near Amersham, Bucks. 


\ f ATCHLESS ZONALS. — Pearson’s, 12 
splendid named vars , to include one of 1897, for 2s. 6d., 
or 24 vars, for 4s. 6d., free. - HENRY & CO, near Amersham, 
Bucks. 
AN'TLED.—3 or 4 bold, stately-looking young 
Oopper Beech-trees. Must be good colour, and per- 
fectly straight. A good price will be paid for suitable ones. 
No straggley ones entertained. Please state height, &c., also 
lowest price to -HAWKES, 145, Cann Hali-road, Leyton- 
stone, Hasex. 
DAFFO DILS (dbl.).—C. D., large grower for 
twelve years, offers two fine varieties, Jubilee Queen, 
the earliest, The Prince, latest in cultivation; five bulbs of 
each for 1s., free by post, cash with order.—O. DYER, 
Flushing, St. Anthony, near Helston, Cornwall. 
HA RDY CARNATIONS A SPECIALITY.— 
Grown in open ground. Catalogue free, from which 
selections can be made, Newest and best varieties from 4s. 
doz.—G. BOULTON, JNR., Moddershall, Stone, Staffs. 
W ELL-ROOTED STRAW BERRY-PLANTS. 
—Royal Sovereign, 3s. 6d. 100, or 153, 1,000, carriage 
paid. Joseph Paxton, 2s. 6d. 100, or 19s. 1,000, carriage paid. 
Oash with order.—GARDENER, Mount Oraig, Ross-on-Wye. 


SPECIA L CHEAP OFFER. — Wallflowers, 

Sweet Williams, Can erbury Bells, Silene, Brompton 
Stocks, Yellow Alyssum, all 1s. 3d. per 100; 103. per 1,000, car, 
paid.—_ JOHN NORFOLK, Wiilburion. Ely, Cambs. 


RAR KH, Curious, and Beantiful Cacti and 
Succulent Plants.—Having over 1,500 plants on hand of 
Aloes, Agaves, Yuccas, Cereus, E hin ps, Echinocactus, 
Gasterias, Echinocereus, Mammillirias, Opuntias, Ha- 
worthias, Pilocereu:, Phyllocactus, etc , in order to reduce 
my stock I will send 6 good extra strong plants for 53, 6d.; or 
12 good extra strong for 103, 6d.. post free, all different, and 
the largest plants ever sent for the money. — JOHN 
ATHERTON, Cadley, Preston. 
REENHOUSE SALKH.—Half price. Off sea- 
son. 7 by 5, 28/6, 38/6; 10 by 6, 42/-, 50/-; 10 by 8, 526, 
58'6: 14 by 6, 52/6, 63/-; 14 by 10, 75/-, 87/5; 20 by 10, 95y, 
£5 10/-. Frames, 8/9, 14'6, 22/6. Fowl-houses, 8/9, 10/9, 14/6. 
Approval.—"' HYPOLITR,” Deptferd. 


[LULA BOILER FOR SALE.—Only used 
one se:son, perfect as new, 303.—LEEH, Princes’ Wharf, 
Jews’ Row. Wandsworth, London. 


BROWN LEGHORN COCKS, hatched in 
April, Verry’'s prize strain, 25s. each. Magnificent birds. 
—LAWRENOE, Invernairne, Nairn, _ 
HEAD GARDENER.—F. HARRIS, for the 
past seven years head gardener to Lady H. Somerset, is 
open to Re-engagement as above; twenty-two years’ experi- 
ence in first-class gardens ; age 38; married, no family; can 
be highty recommended by present employer, Mr. W. Cole- 


man, and others.—Address, The Gardens, Eastnor Castle, 
Ledbury. 


LADY, living at Brixton-hill, is desirous of 
meeting with a gentleman to reside in her house. Bath, 


h and c.; no children.—Apply, by letter, to LEX 
The Garden, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, ; Care of 















































AROISSUS.—Fine bulbs of showy single yel- 
low Incompatabilis Cynosure, Orange cup, fragrant, 28., 
1.0.—Mrs J. F. MAXWELL, Aughrey, Dromod, co., Leitrim. 


1D CARNATIONS: Duchess of Fife, Mrs. 
Muir, Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Queen of Bedders, King of 
Scarlets, Elsie, Gloire de Nancy, Malmaison Blush, Salaman- 
der, Dundas Scarlet, The Duke, Pride of Penshurst, 43. 12 
PINKS: Alice Lee, Mr. George, Modesty, Empress of India, 
Floribundus, Mrs. Lakin, Anne Boleyn, Homer, Albino (new), 
John Ball, Saowflake, Mrs. Pettifer, 3s. All car. free.—J. 
LANGFORD, Nurseries, Withington, Manchester. 
ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, 100, Is. 9d. ; 
1,000, 13s. Lent Yellow Daffodil bulbs, 100, 1s, 6d. ; 1,000, 
10s., carriage paid.—J. HARRISON, Feliside, Kendal. 


ELLOW PICOTEES.—Mrs. R. Sydenham 
and Lilian. Splendid layers of these beautiful varieties, 

1s. 10d. pair, post free —W. R. GILES, Halstead, Sevenoaks. 
M AGNIFICEN'T New Yellow Self Carnaticn 
Queen of the Yellows.—The finest and most perfect 
Yellow Carnation ever raised; flowers 3 inches in diameter; 
s.rong plants, 58, each. Malmaison Oarnations in best varie- 
ties. Bedding and Tree Oarnations.—B. 8. WILLIAMS & 
Bt mal bt ns and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway 

maon,. . 


[OLETS.—Czar, 24, ls. 4d. ; King of Violets, 
double indigo, 15, 1s. 3d. ; double red, 15, 1s. 3d. ; double 
white, 15, 1s. 3d., all hardy. Winter Cherry (Physalis), 15, 1s, 
Solomon's Seal, 12, ls. 2d. Dcronicum farpur-Crewe, 12, 
ls. 3d. Fuchsias, crimson, hardy, 6, Is. 3d. Yellow Day 
Lilies, 12,1s.3d. Anemones(French), mixed, 36, 1s. Pansies, 
yollow or mixed, 20, 1s. Jacob’s Ladder, blue, 4, 1s. 3d., free, 
—KATE, Harley Park, Qallan, Ireland. 


ARDY PERENNIALS. — 200 varieties. 
Cheap. Catalogue free. Yellow perennial Foxgloves, 
20, 1s. 3a. Montbretias, scarlet, orange, 20, 1s. Sulphur 
perennial Marguerite, also white, 12, Is. 34. Hardy crimson 
Afghan Lily, 15, 1s. Double white Primroses, 12, !s. 6d. 
Gentiana aciulis, 15, 1s. 3d. Lobelia cardinalis, 4, 1s. 3d. 
Janterbury Bells (Sutton), best mixed, 39, ls. 3d., free.— 
KATE, Harley Park, Qalian, Ireland. 


ARLY-FLOWERING PRIMROSKS, 100, 
ls. 64. Small-leaved Ivy, rapid grower, 100, 1s. 4d. 15 
Perennial Phlox, 4 named varieties, ls. 4d. 40 Rockery 
Plants, 4 named varisties, ls. 4d. 20 Perennial Sunflowers, 
4 named varieties, 1s. 4d. 4 Ohristmas Roses, 1s. 4d. Auri- 
culas, 12, ls. 6d. Ceterach Ferns, 20, 1s. 3d. Rose Sharon 
(St. John’s-wort), 12, ls. 6d., free-—KATE, Harley Park, 
Osallan, Ireland. 


ERNS.—Kvergreen, 12 vars., fit for any deco- 


ration, 28. 6d., free. Price List of all kaown British 
Ferns, 2d.—O’KELLY, Ballyvaughan, co Clare. 


(ARNATIONS. —Special Offer.—Warranted 
well-rooted layers from a good Collection, from 3s. per 
doz.—E. O. HILLS, Fareham, Hants. 


(JARNATIONS. 1897-8 Catalogue now ready, 
free. Get one before you buy elsewhere. Best sorts, 
from 2s. per doz.—GEO. STOOKS, Sandiway, Northwich. 


5OO 00 BULBS for Planting in gardens, 
) in parks, side of walks, in Grass, and 
shrubberies. Snowdrops, 5s. 1,000. Single Daffodils, 3s. 
1,000. Winter Aconites, 5s, 1,000. Sweet-scented Pheasant- 
eye Narcissus, 3s. 1,000; largest, 6s 1,000, Mixed sorts of 
Narcissus, 5s. 1,000, for cash wich order.—ORO33’5 Daffodil 
Nurseries, Wisbech. 
ULBS, Finest imported.—12 named Hya- 
cinths, 50 Tulips (5 varieties), 36 Narcissus (6 varieties), 
50 Spanish Iris, 50 Crocus, free, 6s. 6d, Guaranteed. H ARIN- 
STON, 5, Welham-terrace, Church Hill, Walthamstow. 
YACINTAS.—24, 2s,, all different. Tulips 
(16 sorts’, Snowdrops, Narcissus (5 sorts), Ixias, Gladio- 
lus, 1s. 3d. 100. Orocus (8 sorts), Scillas, Spanish Iris, 9d. 100, 
free.—ELLISON, West Bromwich. qt ~ 
QOUTHERN COUNTIES CARNATION 
) SOCIETY. 












































This Society being now formed, and in course of satis- 
factory development, intending members should join at once, 
as they will then be entitled to the first distribution of plants. 

For terms of Membership apply to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. WM. GARTON, Jun., Argpll House, Woolston, Hants, 
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(invaluable) has stood the 
test of 10 years as the best 


HORNE’S FRUIT TREE DRESSING 
A , 


ey remedy yet known for cap- 





He » 
U ad 3 EFF turing the winter moths. 
rat F, Thousands of pounds’ worth 


of fruit has been saved by 
its use that would otherwise 
have been lost if left to the 
ravages of the caterpillar 
pest. No time should be 
lost in ordering same, as 
B the moths appear early in 
| October. 


Pamphlet, with full 
particulars, post free 
A, MALE; B, FEMALE, --- 


W. HORNE, CLIFFE, near ROCHESTER, KENT. 


The NINTH ANNUAL GREAT FRUIT TREE SALE 
will take place on the premises as above, OCTOBER 13. Cata- 
logues may be had of the Auctioneers, Messrs, Protheroe & 
Morris, or Mr. W. Horne. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, &c. 


















*sZo'T pepang—azeddop 
Iron—Plain Legs, 























z ECONOMICAL, PORTARLE, OLEAN, EPWICTENT: 
TREGGON & CO,, 
BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. 


ARE YOU ROOFING ? 


or Re-roofing any part of your house or 
outbuildings ? 
If so, you should ue RED HAND Roofing Felts. 
Every yard printed with the trade mark, a 
RED H D. Easiest to use ; best in wear; 
cheapest in the end. 

Your dealer keeps them or will obtain 
them for you. 
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Price from 25s , Complete, 


~—*" HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


To burn GAS or OIL, for Greenhouses, Oonservatories, &c., 
from 16s. 6d., complete. Propagators, Frame Heaters, and 
Fumigators.. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Id. stamp. 

C. TOOPE |F. RH.S.) & SON, 

1, Stepney-square, High-streev, Stepney, London, E. 


REENHOUSES from £3 8s. — Vineries, 
Conservatories, well-made Frames, painted or glazed, 
from 21s. Jllustrated Price Lists free. Maker to H.M, 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Priace of Wales,—A. POTTER, 
Manufacturer, London Works, Reading. (Name paper.) 


UGS! RUGS ! !—Good, all Wool, 8 ft. long, 

6 ft. wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 

grey; only been used a little; much better than common 

new. Iwill send one post free for 3s., from—H. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 


KW TWINE NETTING, 1-inch mesh, for 

protecting fruit-trees, flower or seed-beds, 2 yds. wide, 

3d. peryd.; 4 yds. wide, 6d. per yd. Suitable for lawn-tennia 

octa. Tanned Netting, 2 yds. wide, 1d. per yd.; 4 yds. wide, 

@d. per yd. Any length required.—W, OULLINGFORD, 
(77, Markhouse-road, Walthamstow, 


EEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
Waterproof Sheets, 46in. by 42in., with brass eyelet- 
holes, 2s, each; 7ft. by 4ft., 5s.; 6ft. by 6ft., 5s.; or any size, 
price in proportion,—Oarriage paid from HY. J. GASSON, 
Goverament Contractor, Rye. 


LOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 


50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Oash.—H. F GODDARD. Pottery, Dennett-road, Peckham, 


ARPAULIN.—1 have e great quantity of 
large pieces of Tarpaulin, soms new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt., any size 
selected. Lot suitsblo for covers for buildings at 83. per 
cwt —From H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


OOFING FELT.—In rolls 25 yards long by 


32 in. wide, 200 sq. ft. to the roll. Universally used ona 
mansion to a fowl-house. Oold and damp cannot penetrate. 
Prices: No. 1, 5s.; No. 2, 63. 6d.; No. 3, 93, per rol!, Oarriage 
paid any station 3 rollsand up. Samples and instructions 
free.—A. POTTER, Felt Manufacturer, Wolverhampton. 


FLORISTS.—High-class BUSINESS for DIS- 
POSAL.—Splendid position in busy seaside town, east 
coast, within easy access of London.—O, G. H., Box 205, 
Sell's Offices. 167, Fleet-street, London. 
ARDEN NECESSARIKES,. — Virgin Cork, 
finest, 112 Ib., 173. ; 56 1b., 10s. ; 28 lb., 5s. 6d. ; 14 1b., 3s, 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
1s. perib. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. Raftia, 
ls. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, 1s. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &c. Price List on application.— 
WATSON & SCULL, 90 Lower Thames-street, London, E.O. 


J C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 
* SOIENTIFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Estab- 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or post free, 
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No. 970.—Von. XIX. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Ear.y Chryganthemums are already making a 
bright display, but many of the summer flower 
gardens are looking far from pleasing. The 
various early-flowering Chrysanthemums alto- 
gether alter the character of the hardy border, 
so many new tints of colour and pretty forms of 
the flower being now within the reach of all. 
The time is past when the early sorts can be 
designated as dowdy and washy in colour, many 
of the newer introductions being very bright. 
Another excellent feature of the plants is their 
fine, dwarf, and branching habit of growth, 
plants often attaining large proportions, and 
being covered with blossoms of a useful size. 
Pretty sprays may be cut, each spray carrying 
quite a large number of small and medium-sized 
flowers, and of such a character that they may 
be used for filling small specimen glasses, 
épergnes, hand-baskets, and almost every con- 
ceivable form of glass and earthenware. The 
Chrysanthemum has many advantages over 
many other autumn flowers, the flowers in a 
cut state lasting considerably longer than 
many other florists’ flowers. What is also 
important is the fact of their being represented 
in a manner which illustrates their value for 
almost all forms of the decorations. This the 
large handsome exhibition blossoms cannot do, 
as the immense flowers now grown are rarely 
used for any other purpose than the exhibition 
table or in large trumpet vases. Readers of 
GARDENING may be assured that the early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemum is one of the simplest and 
easiest plants to cultivate. It doesnot need the 
high culture which those of the later-flowering 
sorts are accustomed to receive, but, on the other 
hand, may be perfected with little trouble and 
expense. Plants which are now in full bloom 
were propagated early in the spring and grown 
on under cool and hardy conditions, receiving 
two shifts, the last one into 5-inch pots. These 
plants were hardened off in a cold-frame and 
kept growing on until planted out about the 
third week in May. Ordinary garden soil they 
were planted in, not by any means rich in 
character, and trodden in firmly all round. 
Each plant had a label placed against it for future 
reference, and the space between each plant and 
between the rows was varied. Some of the 
plants of the more branching form of growth had 
spaces quite 3 feet between them, while others 
of a lesser diameter had half-a-foot less, and the 
same distance between the rows. At the time 
of writing all the intervening spaces are quite 
filled with growths, and these are covered with 
blossoms in all stages of development. Scarcely 
any disbudding has been practised, and only 
then in cases where the buds were so thickly 
produced that it was thought better to 
reduce the number. During the latter part 
of the summer stout stakes were used to tie 
the shoots to, and at different times, according 
to the character of the growth of individual 
sorts, these have been attended to. Very soon 


we may expect frosts cutting down the Dahlias 
and other equally tender subjects. It is then 
the value of the early-flowering Chrysanthemum 
will make itself manifest, as little harm will be 
felt with a few degrees of frost, and for a month 
at least there should be a bright and valuable 
array of colours from these hitherto despised 
early autumn flowers, Growers willing to take 
the trouble and incur the expense may run 
along on wires, arranged on rings, wide breadths 
of stout tiffany, this assisting very much to mini- 
mise the evil of rather severe frosts and heavy 
rains. ‘The plants will succeed very well with- 
out this protection, but, at the same time, better 
results may be achieved by their use. The 
tiffany can be drawn across very easily when 
desired. Weare now in the third, or, rather, 
fourth week in September, and the most notable 
sorts in flower are, of the 
JAPANESE KINDS, 

Mme, Eulalie Morel, rich deep cerise, shaded 
gold in centre, very pretty, height 25 feet ; 
Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve, broad florets, 
rather large and very free, fine branching growth, 
height about 2 feet; M. Dupuis, rich bronzy- 
yellow, height about 25 feet; Mons. Gustave 
Grunerwald, pretty shade of silvery-white and 
rose, very dwarf, nice individual flowers ; 
Mychett White, this isa lovely pure white sport 
from M. Gust. Grunerwald, and will be highly 
valued as a sort for decorations ; Edith Wright, 
beautiful soft pink, fading to white with age, 
large flower of good substance, height about 
3 feet; Harvest Home, this is the brightest 
flower of the early sorts, and should be in all 
gardens, colour rich bright crimson and 
golden-yellow, height slightly under 3 feet; 
Lady Fitzwygram, purest white, very free 
flowering, and can also be grown to produce a 
dozen good blooms, very dwarf and branching ; 
Mme. Carmiaux, pure white, long drooping 
florets, slender growth, rather dwarf; Vicom- 
tesse d’Avene, rose-lilac, most continuous 
bloomer, very dwarf; Mme. Casimir Perrier, 
large, white, tinted pink, free flowering, good 
habit ; Mme. Zephir Lionnet, rust-red colour, 
curly florets, splendid branching habit, and free 
flowering, height about 3 feet; and Mme. C. 
Desgrange (white), and its yellow sports, Mrs. 
Burrell (primrose), G. Wermig (yellow), and 
Mrs. Hawkins (deep rich yellow). 


PoMPons, 

These are making a free and attractive display, 
the best eorts being Mme. Jollivart, white, 
faintly tinted pink ; Blushing Bride, bright rosy- 
lilac, very pretty; Piercy’s Seedling, orange- 
bronze, free ; L’Ami Conderchet, creamy-white, 
free; Yellow L’Ami Conderchet, syn. Golden 
Draft, deep, rich golden-yellow, sport from the 
last-named ; Longfellow, large white flower ; 
Little Bob, syn. Scarlet Gem, bright crimson- 
brown, free and dwarf; Flora, deep golden- 
yellow, very freo. Each of the foregoing is 
beautifully dwarf ; the following sorts are about 
3 feet high ; Lyon, deep rosy-purple, large and 
free ; and Alice Butcher, a lovely rich reddish- 
orange sport from the former ; Mrs. Cullingford, 
large, blush-white, and its soft pink sport, Mrs. 
Davis ; and Mme. Gabus, lilac-rose and white. 
A pretty fimbriated flower is Mme, E, Lefort ; 
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colour red and golden-yellow, dwarf. The 
foregoing sorts should provide a selection for 
those wanting plants for outdoor. 

A CHRYSANTHEMUM GROWER. 


Good Chrysanthemums for outdoor 
cultivation (7. C.).—There are many fine 
sorts to be had now and at a very low cost. 
The variety you refer to as blooming in Hyde 
Park was probably an old Pompon rort named 
Flora, which is a very fine flowering plant, 
and has flowers of a rich golden-yellow. Mme. 
C. Desgranges is also an old sort, and thrives 
better outdoors than it does when grown in pots. 
We have bushes of this white sort 2 feet or 3 feet 
through and carrying quite a hundred blossoms. 
As you ask for the names of six sorts for outdoor 
culture, however, we append those which we 
consider the best of the Japanese kinds, by far 
the most popular type of flower, and embracing a 
nice variety of colour. Harvest Home is a 
pretty crimson and golden-yellow flower, of 
dainty form, and rarely exceeds 3 feet in height. 
Ivy Stark is rather new, or, at any rate, very 
little known; the blossoms are rich orange- 
yellow in colour, with narrow florets, slightly 
twisted, and each plant carries a large number 
of flowers on its free-branching habit of growth, 
which is slightly under 3 feet in height. Lady 
Fitzwygram, asa white, would suit your purpese 
better than the white variety you name; this 
is wonderfully free and stroxg-growing, and is 
quite an ideal border plant ; height about 2 feet. 
Mme. Marie Masse is another excellent flower, 
of light lilac-mauve, very free and dwarf. The 
foregoing flower in September. The remaining 
two are seen at their best during October: 
Mme. Foucher de Cariel, orange, very free and 
branching, dwarf; and Roi des Précocés, rich, 
deep crimson, very free and pretty. If you 
extended your selection to a dozen sorts, then a 
far more interesting lot could be recommended. 


Chrysanthemums—cause of some 
shoots growing faster than others 
(Venus).—Plants allowed to grow naturally— 
7 e., Without stopping or pinching outthe growths 
in any way—inovariably grow of an even length 
and with equal vigour. On the other hand, 
plants which have been pinched or manipulated 
in any such way break out into growth 
immediately below that part of the shoot which 
has been treated. It is with such resulting 
growths that shoots of the character you define 
are often developed. Sometimes one or two 
shoots grow right away with wonderful vigour, 
while each of the others remaining make very 
feeble progress, and rarely develop high-class 
flowers. If we could see your plants we could 
tell you immediately, but from the description 
you give we should think the cause of this failure 
to be as we have described. When plants are 
stopped or pinched itis a good plan to keep them 
rather dry at the roots for a few days afterwards, 
as this no doubt assists them to break away into 
fresh and sturdy shoots, such as rarely follow 
when plants are kept rather moist at that time. 


Chrysanthemum Harvest Home,— 
The useful character of these flowers has at 
length become appreciated, and now this variety 
is largely grown for market work as well ‘as 
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decorative uses in private gardens. It isa variety 
of easy culture, and may be grown outdoors in 
the hardy flower garden without any protection 
whatever. The cramped position, as experienced 
when grown in pots, is not so much appreciated 
by the plant, and the only place to see 1t in per- 
fection is in clumps of two or three plants in 
the garden. Small pieces propagated late in the 
spring will develop into quite respectable dimen- 
sions by this time of the year, and the growths, 
which should not be disbudded, will perfect 
flowers of a convenient size in sprays for vases 
and similar receptacles. The colour is bright 
crimson and golden-yellow, and the flowers are 
of a Japanese kind. 


Chrysanthemum Mychett White.— 
Those readers of GARDENING who know the 
beauty of the flower as well as the style of 
growth of Mons. Gustave Grunerwald will be 
able to appreciate the variety under notice when 
it is known to be a sport from this comparatively 
recent introduction. In this case the flowers 
are pure white, and when fully open have very 
pretty fiuted florets of good length. Like the 
parent plant this sort has a dwarf habit, and as 
it is of easy culture it should be in the hands of 
all who are interested in an early display. 


Chrysanthemum Milano.—This large 
Japanese flower was raised by Mr. H. Briscov- 
Ironside, and was distributed, for the first 
time, last season. Already this year some 
handsome blossoms have been exhibited. It 
belongs to the Japanese-reflexed section, and 
has broad petals of good substance and fair 
length. The colour may be described as rich 
cherry-carmine—quite a distinct shade. Al- 
though seen thus early in the season, the colour 
has been rich and clear; but it is safe to say 
that blooms shown a month hence will be far 
richer and brighter. The flowers are of good 
substance. 


Harly Chrysanthemum M. Dupuis. 
—This is a most effective sort in the open 
border. The colour of the blooms is a lively 
bronze-yeliow. Each flower is about 3 inches 
across. The habit of the plant is dwarf and 
branching. This variety is usually at its best 
before frost comes, therefore is of great value, — 
Lal SF 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 


White flowers, associated with green foliage, are always 
effective. In winter, of course, we want bright colours as 
well, but I think there should always be a large proportion 
of white flowers at all seasons, White Chrysanthemums in 
groups are very effective in large houses. A mass of Lady 
Fitzwygram has for some time been charming, surrounded 
by Pteris tremula Ferns. Later will come Lady Selborne, 
Florence Percy, Théré3a Rey, and others. The decorator 
does not want many varieties, but he wants them suitable 
for grouping. We are growing a lot of late-struck Ohrysan- 
themums this season in 6 inch and 7-inch pots, trained to 
one stem, and that will carry one fine bloom, with foliage, 
down to the pot, and the whole plant is then a yard high. 
These are more useful for decorating rooms, and even the 
conservatory, than plants in larger pots from 6 feet to 9 feet 
high. JI notice the exhibition plants have run up a good 
deal this season. Plenty of the plants are over 8 feet high. 
A pair of steps will be necessary to examine the flowers 
properly. Among scarlet flowers now the Scarboro’ Lily 
ig very showy, and in a shady position the flowers continue 
opening for some time in succession. There is a new form 
of Salvia Bruanti which is said to keep its flowers 
longer. In appearance it is just like the older variety, but 
if the flowers hang on longer it will be a great advantage, 
and I think that much may be claimed forit. A group is 
very bright just now in a conservatory, where I saw it a 
few days ago. Large bushes of the Old White Camellia 
are very attractive either in tubs or planted out in the 
border. There are numbers of fine old plants about the 
country, but there is little or no inquiry for them now. 
It is rather singular how fashion changes. Start lots of 
Tulips, Daffodils, and other bulbs in boxes or pots. If many 
flowers are wanted for cutting grow in boxes for that 
purpose, and in pots for the conservatory; though as 
regards Tulips a stream of flowers may be worked on 
from boxes into pots all through the season. Daffadils may 
be used in the same way to fill vases in the hall or dra wing- 
room. Small fires will be required regularly now to keep 
out damp. 


Stove. 

Things will be setiling down for the winter now, and if 
the right kinds of plants are grown, and enough of them, 
there will be plenty of flowers. Poinsettias, Begonias, 
Euphorbias, Justicias, Eucharis Lilies, and many other 
winter-flowering subjects should be in evidence if there is 
room. Rivinia humilis is a pretty berry-bearing plant 
useful for winter decorations, the berries being in numerous 
clusters, something like miniature Red Currants. The 
plants are sasily raised from seeds, and if seeds are sown 

Sc ae teen isthe Din syle rt te Jes le 

* In cold or northern, districts the operations raferred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
Phd de later than is here indicated, with equally good 
resulte, 





in February nice little plants, well laden with berries, may 
be had in 5-inch pots by the autumn. Another old-fashioned 
berry-bearing plant may be had in Ardisia crenulata. 
This is a white-berried variety, but the scarlet-berried is 
the most effective. It takes longer to grow a good plant 
than in the case of the Rivinia, but when established the 
plants are more lasting. Night temperature 60 degs. to 
65 degs. Use the water-pot with care now. 


Ferns under Glass and in the House. 

The Austratian Tree-Ferns are, a3 a rule, too large for 
the average garden, though the Dicksonias, if raised from 
Spores or seedling plants purchased, will last a long time 
before they get too large. They are grand plants for the 
ball even when young—eay three or four years old, which 
is young for Tree-Ferns. We have several plants of that 
age in 6-inch pots of a useful decorative size. The Also- 
philas and others of the Tree-Ferns may be brought into 
use in a young state. They must have plenty of water. If 
permitted to get very dry geome of the fronds will die, 
therefore this should be kept in mind. Doryopteris 
palmata is not an easy plant to grow. It is grown we)l 
at May’s, at Edmonton, but it is miffy in many people’s 
hands, and for decorative work it is not now required. [ 
find these miffy things soon get covered with scale, and 
they all are cleared out to the rubbish heap. By this means 
we keep our collection clear, and it is far cheaper than 
spending money on insecticides. A collection of Adiantums 
is most interesting, but they must have a night tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. to 65 degs. This class of Ferns used to 
be grown in lighter compost than is found suitable now. 
Really good loam forms the staple of the market-growers’ 
Fern-compost. If heavy a little leaf-mould and sand is 
added. 


Chrysanthemums Indoors. 


The house should never be closed unless very wet or 
fogzy, and then a small fire should be burning in the boiler, 
and when the pipes are warm, air should be given to let 
out damp. Those who grow large numbers of Chrysanthe- 
mums have one or more men to do nothing else but look 
after them, and many expedients are adopted to keep down 
damp. I have seen heaps of lumps of lime laid about the 
Obrysanthemum-house to extract the moisture from the 
rept el and the heaps changed as soon as the lime 
flakes, 

Window Gardening 


At the time of writing there has been no frost to injure 
avything, but these who have delayed housing their 
tender plants will probably regret it. Bulbs for winter 
flowering are started in most places Roman Hyacinths 
and Freesias will soon be ready to move indoors. Succes- 
sional lots may be potted. Hyacinths may be placed in 
glasses and kept for a month or so in a cool, dark place, 
Fillup with water as this evaporates, but do not cover the 
base of the bulbs with water. 


Outdoor Garden, 


Early in November is the best season to plant Roses, 
but the ground should be prepared now. o not spare 
manure, but blend it well with the soil. Roses do not 
require to be planted in a manure-heap, but the manure 
should be within reach of their roots, so that they can find 
it in a mellow condition, mixed with the soil, This is a 
good season to plant hardy climbera out of pots. Very 
bright are the Virginian Creepers just now. Veitchi is the 
bast for walls, but for wood fences the common variety is 
charming. I saw a wood fence by the side of a public road 
the other day completely covered with the crimson foliage 
of the common Virginian Creeper. It was planted inside, 
but had climbed over, and hung in festoons of crimson 
on the other side. Many fences might be cheaply 
covered in this way with Creepers. Do not delay taking 
up tender plants, as after frost the shoots of ‘‘ Geraniums” 
and other things will die back, and perhaps the plants die 
altogether. When the beds are cleared plant bulbs, 
Violas, Daisies, spring-blooming hardy annuals, Wall- 
flowers, Primroses, and Forget-me-nots. Choice-named 
I{ollyhocks had better be lifted and placed in pots. May 
be plunged in Cocoa-fibre or ashes in cold-frames, and 
increased by division or cutting in spring. Dahlias are 
now blooming better than they have all the season. Some 
of the new Cactus varieties are very beautiful. Cut down 
and lift when blackened by frost. 


Fruit Garden. 


Those conmencing the orchard-house culture of fruit- 
trees in pots may either buy the trees established in pots, 
which will be rather expensive, or visit a good nursery, 
and select trees of suitable sizo in the quarters where 
growing. If the latter course is adopted see after them 
at once before the best trees are gone. Two-year-old 
trees are the best for potting, and even good maidens, if 
grown in soil which produce fibrous roots, will be better 
than older trees with long fang-like roots, which would 
have to be cut hard back to get them into moderate-sized 
pots. If I were buying trees for potting, I should not 
select anything that could not with very moderate pruning 
be got into a 10-inch pot, but S-inch pots are a good size to 
start with, and shift into 10-inch when the plants require 
more space. All kinds of Peaches and Nectarines may be 
grown in pots, and all the best dessert Plums and Oherries. 
Apricots, if grown at all, should have a house to themselves, 
as they want different treatment—in fact, I have never 
seen a good lot of potted Apricots. Use the best loam, 
mixed with a little bone-meal and some old plaster. 
Liquid-manure and top-dressiag will do what is required 
when the trees begin to bear. Do not expect fruit the 
first year if trees from the open ground are potted up. 
Autumn Pears should be gathered now, if still hanging, 
but the winter Pears in most places should hang longer. 
Prepare ground for bush fruits and Raspberries by 
trenching, 

Vegetable Garden. 

Beet and Carrots should be taken up and étored before 
sharp frost comes, though a little frost will do no harm. 
Draw a little more earth up to Leeks, and a little soil may 
be ridged up over Oeleriac or Turnip-rooted Celery. 
Make as much manureas possible out of the garden rubbish. 
When properly managed this makes an excellent compost. 
Anything which does not readily decay can be smother 
burned. Start the fire with old Raspberry-canes and old 
Pea sticks which are not sound enough to keep for 
another year. Get a good body of fire, and then let it 
smoulder, adding fresh stuff from time to time, finishing 
off with the clearings of ditches, or even clay—anything, in 
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fact, to add tothe bulk. Autumn Cauliflowers are very 
good, but the weather must be watched and the leavcs 
tied over them. It is a good plan to lift some of the later 
plants just beginning to form hearts, and plant in a deep 
pit. Late Broccoli should be laid down with heads to the 
north some time this month. This will check growth and 
harden the plants, and the frost will not injure them. 
Vacant ground should be trenched and the surface thrown 
uprough. Deepen the soil by every possible means, and 
then, whether the season be wet or dry, there will be gocd 
crops. Transplant Tripoli Onions; the Golden Rocca is a 
good kind. The ground should be well prepared, but 
made firm before planting. E. Hogpay. 





THH OOMING WHEE’S WORE. 


EKxtracts from a Garden Diary. 


October /th.—Gathered Pears and Apples as they part 
easily from the stalk. Oare is taken not to bruise the 
fruit. All fruits damaged by birds or otherwise are kept 
for present use and not stored with others. Commenced 
alterations, which involve the removal of turf and trans- 
planting of evergreen and other shrubs. Nothing will 
be planted without first trenching and preparing the 
ground. The evils of planting in hard, unstirred ground 
are patent to those who observe and think, 


October 5th.—Oleared several flower-beds for early Tulips 
and other bulbs. Those for whom we cater like masses of 
one colour—white, scarlet, etc.—not mixtures. Late mixed 
Tulips are very cheap, and these are used freely in the 
cpen places in the shrubbery, but need not be planted just 
yet. Brussels Sprouts of the early planted section are 
taking the place of the late Peas, of which a few still 
remain. Omega is doirg well with u3 asa late Pea this 
season. It is a dwarf Ne Plus Ultra and was planted the 
third week in June, 


October 6th.—Took the covering off the early - made 
Mushroom-beds in house, and gave a sprinkling of warm 
water as the tiny buttons are breaking through. Beds were 
made last week in August. Other beds will be made in 
succession, and spaces will be left for Rhubarb and Sea- 
kale later on. Filled a frame with Calceolaria cuttings. 
Lifted Dablias and placed in open shed to dry previous to 
showing. Potted a lot of evergreen shrubs for plunging 
about beds and borders, They are also useful for back- 
grounds and furnishing. 


October 7th.—Finished housing the late Chrysanthemums. 
They will be safer indoors now, and as no fire-heat will be 
used yet and all the ventilators opened when the weather ig 
favourable, they will not come so fast. We want the 
flowers for December and later. They are mostly whites 
and yellows. Liquid-manure will be given and the buds 
thinned. Early Gladioli have been lifted and placed ina 
shed to complete ripening. Potted up Hollyhock cuttings 
struck in frame, 


October Sth.—We are cutting plenty of Cucumbers from 
the early house now, so the frame plants have been pulled 
up and the frames filled with prepared clumps of Marie 
Louise Violet. Hard-wooded plants are kept in cool-house 
with free ventilation at night and watering is done in the 
morning, and every pot is tapped with the knuckles to 
ascertain its condition first. Liquid-manure is given freely 
now to old plants of Eucharis am>zonica to induce the 
flower-spikes to come strongly. Shifted on the latest 
struck Poinsettias. 


October 9th.—Oleared the last of the Tomatoes from the 
houses, the fruit being all gathered and laid on mats in 
the early vinery to ripen. Some of our best crops of 
Tomatoes this season have been grown in Orange-boxes 
along the sides of span-roofed houses. The plants 
treated this way crop much better than when planted in 
rows across the borders, though, of course, in large houses 
the row system must be adopted. Moved the last of the 
Oy clamens, Cinerarias, and Primulas from cold-frames to 
light house, where fire can be used when necessary. 





WASPS. 


THE one effectual way to deal with wasps seen 
in the spring, at and after Easter, is to destroy 
them. These are the fertile queens, which alone 
live through the winter ; and each of them pro- 
duces a separate colony, unless killed. In spring 
they come out of the hiding-places where they 
hibernate, and sun themselves in windows, 
greenhouses, on Laurel-leaves, sunny walls, etc., 
and may be easily killed. In this garden we 
killed thirty this spring, with the result that 
only six wasps have been seen by us this 
autumn, and not a nest has been heard of, 
But so great was the plague last autumn that 
in this garden and two fields we burnt sixteen 
nests, and about forty were burnt around us. 

But attention tothe queens in spring is all 
that is needed to extirpate the plague. They 
are then comparatively inert, are easily knocked 
down with a handful of soil when perching on a 
leaf, and then trodden on before they can rise ; 
and if in a glass-house can be poked to death with 
a pointed stick. 

I am told that at a fruit farm near us this 
spring the manager paid one penny each for 
queen wasps brought in dead. ACE ebs 
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ORCHIDS. 


—_—— 


VANDAS. 


Tue tall-growing Vandas of the tricolor and 
suavis section, when well cultivated, form an 
attractive feature in the Orchid-house, whether 
in or out of bloom. Unfortunately, these plants 
are often seen under cultivation with bare stems 
a foot or more in length, and with only a few 
pairs of leaves at the top. In such condition 
they are unsightly. The principal causes of 
the plants losing so many of their lower 
leaves may generally be traced to excessive 
flowering, extreme warmth from the hot-water 
pipes, irregular temperatures, insufficient 
ventilation, and a too dry atmosphere. Some 
growers have discarded these beautiful plants 
from their collection on the plea that it is impos- 
sible for them to retain their bottom foliage 
while under artificial cultivation. There are 
still many persons who hold that opinion, but 
where such an impression exists I would like to 
remove it, and endeavour to gain converts to 
the culture of these Vandas. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





an excessive rainfall during its growing period, 
and at the end of the wet season in October the 
plants commence to push up their spikes and 
remain a long time in bloom. V. ccerulea is 
best grown in baskets or Teak cylinders, with 
crocks or charcoal, surfaced with a layer of 
Sphagnum Moss to root in. The plant may be 
suspended near to the roof ventilators in the 
intermediate-house, or stood down upon the 
ordinary stage, choosing a position where a good 
light is available and plenty of fresh air 
admitted. Water at the root should be abun- 
dantly supplied until the flowers are open, when 
it should be gradually discontinued. After the 
spikes are cut remove the plants to a cooler and 
drier house, where the winter temperature does 
not fall below 50 degs. While in this cool 
temperature the plants should be kept fairly 
dry at the root, but not so dry as to cause the 
leaves toshrivel. V. ccerulescens is scarcely less 
worthy of cultivation than the preceding 
species. The flowers, although very much 
smaller, are of a delightful blue and violet 
colour. There are several distinct and lovely 
varieties of V. ccerulescens, as V. c. Boxalli, 
''V. c. Lowi, and V. c. Captain Vipan’s var. 








A blue-flowered Orchid (Vanda corulea), 


Their cultivation is by no means difficult. 
It should be remembered that these plants are 
natives of the western side of the island of Java, 
where they grow on trees at an altitude of 
nearly 2,500 feet above the sea-level ; also that 
the plants will thrive in a much lower tempera- 
ture in our Orchid-houses than that of their 
native habitat. All that is necessary is an even, 
intermediate temperature, a constantly moist 
atmosphere, shade at all times from strong light 
or direct sunshine, affording plenty of ventila- 
tion where the outside air is moist, but wher- 
ever hot, dry winds prevail keep the ventilators 
partially closed. Such kinds as V. tricolor 
planilabris, V. suavis Veitchi, V. s. Dalkeith 
var,, and V. s. Patterson’s var. are worth adding 
to any collection. The lovely blue 

VANDA C@RULEA always holds a prominent 
position amongst rare and handsome Orchids, 
but to my regret it is generally found under 
artificial treatment in a languishing condition. 
In many cases it is kept far too wet during the 
winter. When the plants are rooting and mak- 
ing their growth, the amount of water generally 
afforded is not sufficient for their requirements, 
In its native habitat on the Khasia Hills at 
5,000 feet elevation this Vanda is subjected to 


This species will grow well when suspended in 
baskets in a warm, sunny position in the plant 
stove. Its usual flowering season ig June and 
July. Other varieties which require the same 
kind of temperature as V. ccerulescens, but pre- 
fer rather more shade, are V. Denisoniana, V. 
lamellata, V. Sanderiana, V. cristata, V. insignis, 
V. Parishi, V. Roxburghi, V. Bensoni, V. par- 
viflora, and V. concolor. 

In affording water to these plants, careful 
judgment must be exercised as to whether they 
are growing or at rest. The resting period may 
easily be determined, as the aérial roots at that 
time cease to grow and stop at their points. 
The plants then will not require much water, 
but so soon as these roots commence to grow and 
send out young laterals, moisture both at the 
root and in the atmosphere must be afforded 
and kept up throughout the growing season. 
The terete-leaved V. teres and V. Hookeriana 
require a different kind of treatment to induce 
them to flower freely and regularly. The long, 
thin stems should be trained up Teak-rods, to 
which the roots cling firmly, or where large 
quantities are grown, a bed of Sphagnum Moss 
may be made upon the stage, the plants being 
inserted into the Moss and supported in an up- 
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right position with stout sticks. The south or 
sunny side of the hottest house is the best place 
for both species, and when the plants have made 
plenty of young roots they should be exposed 
to fullsunshine. During the daytime plenty of 
air should be admitted, but the house should be 
closed early in the afternoon, to allow the tem- 
perature with sun heat to run up to 100 degs., 
or even 110 degs. will dono harm. When the 
plants are growing freely they should be con- 
stantly syringed, especially at closing time. In 
winter the temperature should be lowered to 
about 55 degs. by night, and afew degrees higher 
by day, during which time the plants should be 
kept somewhat on the dry side. Vanda Amesiana 
and V. Kimballiana are very useful and beauti- 
ful Orchids. Both species may be grown either 
in pots or Teak-wood baskets, filled to about one- 
half their depth with drainage, working in 
amongst the roots Sphagnum Moss, intermixed 
with pieces of crocks or charcoal. These plants 
require a moderate supply of water whilst the 
roots are active, but when growth is completed 
very little is needed to keep the succulent leaves 
and stems plump. A light but cool position in 
the Cattleya or intermediate-house is the hest 
place for them the whole year round. iO By 
Vinge toe 





ONCIDIUM ZEBRINUM. 


Tue flowers of this Oncidium are very distinct 
and beautiful, and I consider it is not nearly to 
much grown as it deserves to be. The flowering 
season depends to some extent on how itis grown, 
but if kept going after it starts in spring the 
blooms may be had in perfection during the pre- 
sent month. They are produced on long scandent 
and branching scapes, and are individually from 
14 inches to 2 inches in diameter. The ground 
colour of these is white, and the sepals, petals, 
and lipare all transversely barred with purple,the 
top spotted with reddish-brown. The best mode 
of culture for O. zebrinum is to make two suitably 
sized rafts, and line these with about an inch of 
peat and Moss, as it is easy to add more 
afterwards if found necessary. The plants may 
be wired down firmly to these as near the 
centre as possible, for, on account of the 
bulbs occurring at a considerable’ dig- 
tance apart on the rhizome, they will scon 
reach the outside of the raft. Every season it 
will be necessary to remove a little of the old 
compost and give fresh peat and Moss when 
signs of new root action are apparent. This 
will strengthen the plants considerably just at 
the time they need support, and obviate the 
necessity of removing them entirely. If the 
plants do well they will push abundance of roots 
down through the compost, and those twining 
about the rods make it a difficult subject to 
transplant, so the need of keeping each set of 
new roots healthy may easily be seen. The 
best place for the plants is a shady part of an 
intermediate-house, the rafts being suspended 
from the roof, where they will get the benefit 
of theaircurrents. Ifno intermediate tempera- 
ture is at command—that is, nothing cooler 
than the Cattleya-house—the plant will thrive 
with the Odontoglossums ; in fact, some culti- 
vators prefer the cooler system for it. It is 
more a matter, however, of a nice moist and 
steady atmosphere and careful treatment of the 
roots, for if these details are well attended to a 
few degrees higher or lower will not make much 
difference. 

No resting season is required, though if the 
growth seems inclined to steady a little it is 
not advisable to excite it. But the plants must 
never be dried off, such treatment being very 
injurious and weakening to them, no corre- 
sponding benefit accruing. Scale is the only 
insect likely to attack the plants in a suitable 
atmosphere, but, if kept dry and hot, thrips are 
also liable to put in an appearance. Neither of 
these must be allowed to make headway, or the 
plants will be greatly checked, so at the first signs 
of the insects they must be carefully eponged, 
repeating this if necessary until a complete rid- 
dance is effected. O. zebrinum is a native of 
Venezuela, and first flowered in this country 
about a year after its introduction, in Mr. Bull’s 
collection at Chelsea in 1872. 

A eurious Lily.—I send you a photograph of Lilium 
auratum. The flower-stem was 2} inches wide and } inch 
thick, and at the top was a cluster of forty-five perfect 
blooms.—Miss Oarr Guiyn, Wood Leaze, Wimborne. 

*,* A fasciated stem, but the flowers were unusually fine 
for such growth, 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


: : 
| regard it as an improved Bertha Mawley. The} flower-stem, and the 
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growth must be severely 


colour may be described as ruby-red. In every | cut out. 


| by . e e,e 
THE WHITE BUSH POPPY (ROMNEYA | 'espect this is an acquisition. 


COULTERI). 


TuE plant here illustrated is two years old, and 
has stood two winters at Clevedon in the open 


| 
| 


ground, without any special covering or atten- | 


tion. It has now reached the height of 8 feet, 
and had in the summer thirty blossoms (from 
6 inches to 64 inches in diameter) out, 
many buds to follow. The foliage is remarkably | 
healthy, and resembles that of the Sea Poppy. | 
The flowers are pure white, the petals crinkled 
and thick, with a centre of golden stamens like 
a bright yellow ball. It is the admiration of all | 
who see it. The gardener who raised it from | 


seed has not met with another such successful an 


plant. C., Elmhurst, Clevedon. 

*,.* The White Bush Poppy 
is happiest on warm sandy 
soils, and the open garden is 
sometimes too cold for it. 
The plant often grows well 
against a wall. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


I was pleased to see these 
charming flowers referred to 
in GARDENING, Aug. 28, 
page 375. They are now 
recognised as the prettiest 
and most useful among 
Dahlias, and rarely has a 
plant undergone so quick a 
change. Not many years 
back the singles were culti- 





vated largely, and were 
highly esteemed for the 
supply of cut flowers. The 


fault of these is that the 
blossoms are not lasting. 
For this reason they have 
practically died out, or 
rather made room for the 
Cactus kinds, now so nume- 
rous and beautiful. 

The first of these, known 
as Juarezi, is yeta very good 
type; but since its intro- 
duction a great number of 
sorts have from time to time 
been raised—varieties with 
flat, wide petals, which are 
wanting in lightness com- 
pared with quite recent 
kinds that are now regarded 
as the true Cactus Dablias. 
These have long, spiky, 
loosely, although symmetri- 
cally, arranged petals, most 
elegant in the eyes of people 
generally There is undoubt- 
edly a great future for the 
type, which is to Dablias 
what the Japanese class is 
to Chrysanthemums. Fresh 
and better properties gradu- 
ally spring up in the newer 
kinds. There is, however, 
still room for improvement 
—that is to say, more colours 
are desirable. A good length 
of flower-stem is not found 
in all cases. All should pro- 
duce double blossoms with- 
out requiring to be thinned, 
and mere size ought not to be the leadiag | 
quality. The following are selected as being th. | 
best of their shades of colour :— 

BEATRICE.—This is a very distinct kind. 
Its Howers are bright rose-pink in colour, the 
plant free, and need not be much thinned. 

Bertua MAwury, cochineal colour, a nice 
flower, and a bushy grower, 

Buancur Kerru.—This is yellow, a trifle large 
and coarse, and must beincluded until we geta 
better variety. 

Cuartes Wooperipge is one of the most 
perfect of Cactus Dahlias. Its colour is a 
purple-crimson shade, very bright and rich. It 
has first-rate growth, of a bushy nature, and 
throws the blooms well out from the foliage. 

CountEss oF Gosrorp, light cinnamon shade. 
Tais requires a great deal of thinning, both the 
gcowth and flower-buds,. i | 





CYeLe is @ new and most beautiful kind. 





The White Bush Poppy (Rox 
Mr. Hazell, Clevedon. 


I! are most perfect, 


DeicaTa, light salmon-pink, is fairly well 
known, and is pretty; but the plant must be 
severely thinned, and the blooms are mostly 
hidden among the leaves. 


EARL OF PEMBROKE, velvety-purple colour. 


This is a very fine variety, and is perhaps the | 
with | Most free flowering of all. Every bloom comes 


double. It is a fine type, and other colours 
are wanted with similar qualities. 


FusILier is an excellent kind. Colour, coral- 
pink, a shade much admired. It has bushy 
growth, and requires thinning. 


GLori0sA.—This has bright scarlet flowers, 
d is most perfect. 


tall. I think a flower with narrower florets 





nneya Ooulteri). 


would be an improvement. Otherwise this is 
one of the best Cactus Dahlias. 

Harmony, bronzy-yellow, very pretty. The 
plant should be severely thinned. 

Harry Strepwick, rich, dark, fiery-crimgon. 
with quite a black shade. The form is hand- 
some. It is also good in other respects, and is 
the best dark-coloured variety. 

J. E. Frewer.—This has blooms of a light 
red, is well formed, and very fine. The plant is 
dwarf, but much of the growth and flowers 
must be removed, or the latter exhibit a centre 
*feye” or yellow disc when fully open. 

Keynes’ Wuire. —I have included this, 
although it is not yet in commerce. It is the 
best white, a colour not hitherto found in any 
variety with other good points of the type. 

Lavy Psnzancu.—This is the most ele 
and beautiful of yellow varieties. 
It has the fault of a short 





The growth is somewhat | 


From a photograph by 


| Mary Hinuter, light brick-red shade. It is 
|a nicely-formed flower and an excellent grower, 
| requiring but little cutting out. 

| Marcutess has blooms of a very dark maroon 
|colour. It is very free, and if much disbudded 
| is apt to come coarse. It is always good, but 
when the flowers are produced with petals of a 
| spiky character it is one of the very best Cactus 
| varieties. 

Mayor Hasxins.—This is a rich dark red 
flower, rather large, with wide petals. Still, it 
is a very showy bloom. 

May Pictor, yellow, with a buff tint. 
is a free-flowering and excellent kind. 
Miss A. NIGHTINGALE is scarcely a true 
'Cactus-shaped kind, the petals being somewhat 

flat ; but it isa most strikin 
flower. Colour, yellow, flake 


This 





red. It needs little thin- 
ning. 
Mrs. A. PEaRt, white, 


with a faint lemon tinge. 
This is most uncertain in its 
shape. When true it is a 
fine type. I find it better 
from old bulbs; and late in 
the season this sort has gene- 
rally the more perfect” 
blooms. 

Mrs. BARNES, primrose, 
with a rosy tinge. This is a 
pretty variety, and very free. 
It should be well thinned. 
This helps to bring the blooms 
well out from the leaves. 

Mrs. GoRDON SLOANE is a 
first-rate type. Colour, a 
terra-cotta shade of pink. It 
has long stems, and may be 
thinned. 

Mrs. Wiison Nosie.— 
Generally one of the most 
admired of all Cactus Dahlias, 
The colour is pinkish-salmon, 
and the blooms well-formed. 
This sort requires severe 
thinning, or the blooms will 
come with a green centre. 

PrINncEss ENA, amber-yel- 
low, a pretty tint. In form 
it is lovely ; the habit of the 
plant dwarf. It is a new 
variety, certain to become 
popular, 

STARFISH is one of the most 
perfect yet raised. Colour, 
bright scarlet. It has narrow, 
well-arranged petals, and the 
blooms are freely produced. 
The plant is vigorous, with 
capital foliage. I think this 
variety is an improvement on 
gloriosa. It is admired by 
all who see it. 

In addition to the above 
one cannot give up that 
charming variety 

CounTEss oF Rapwnor, 
although the shape of bloom 
is not considered the true 
Cactus type. The delicate 
shades of salmon are particu- 
larly beautiful. It is free- 
flowering, bnt one could wish 
the stem longer. 

BRIDESMAID is a new sort, just opening its 
blooms, and looks most promising. The shades 
of colour in this variety are primrose and rose— 
a delicate combination. The bloom is also true 
in character. : 





Border by lawn.—Will you kindly give 
me a suggestion for a border to my lawn? It 
is 87 yards round, of an irregular oblong shape, 





and at the present time it has an edging of 
White and coloured Pinks. My gardener pro- 
poses Pansies, but I fear they would not be 
sufficiently compact. It should not be teo 
expensive, as there is so much of it.—C. C. 


*,* White Pinks form an excellent edging for 
beds or Grass, as, when in flower, their perfume 


gant | is delicious, and when out of flower their blue- 
Its blooms| green ‘‘ grass” is always attractive. 
‘the denser-growing Tufted Pansies would, doubt- 


Some of 
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the seedling beds. All the subjects named are | and tied to the bars as occasion requires. It 
hardy, but some of the more succulent growers | must be remembered, in suggesting a boundary 
among them sometimes suffer from severe frost | fence for this purpose, that cattle show a remark- 


less, make an effective bordering through a 
portion of the year. Cerastium tomentosum we 
have also seen used with good results, and 








London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosum) makes a | following close upon heavy rains. R. |able fondness for Aster flowers, and that it is 
very pretty edging when in flower, and will grow | surprising what a long stretch horses can make 
anywhere. We shall, however, be inclined to | to get at them. But there are many positions 
award the palm to White Pinks. MICHAELMAS DAISIES 'in which a wooden espalier, to serve the same 





CANTERBURY BELLS. 


THE handsomest and most stately among the 
Campanulas of a hardy character is to my mind 
the biennial Canterbury Bell. The plants when 
in bloom are most attractive. The Canterbury 
Bell is Campanula Medium, and literally inter- 
preted the generic name means bellflower. But 
how did it obtain the name of Canterbury Bell’ 
There is reason to believe the name was origin- 
ally applied by Gerard to the British Nettle- 
leaved Bellflower (C. Trachelium), fram its 
growing so plentifully 
in the low woods about 
Canterbury, and prob- 
ably in allusion to the 
bells so called that were 
used by pilgrims on 
their road to and from 
the shrineof St. Thomas. 
But the Canterbury 
Bells of our day are the 
large bell-shaped blos- 
soms of C. Medium, 
which was introduced 
from Germany nearly 
300 years ago. For 
years we were content 
to grow the purple and 
white varieties, or some 
paler shades of blue and 
blush-tinted varieties of 
the white. The rose- 
coloured varieties, 
double and single, were 
introduced, and _ the 
cross - fertilisation of 
these with selected 
forms of the old type 
has given us the fine 
family of Canterbury 
Bells seen at the present 
day, both double and 
single. It would not 
be difficult to select a 
dozen or more distinct 
varieties, all large, 
stout, and finely formed, 
and so beautiful are 
they that they well 
deserve a place in the 
garden. They are par- 
ticularly well adapted 
for dotting about in 
mixed borders with per- 
ennial plants, and when 
they have gone out of 
bloom they can be re- 
moved and room made 
forlate- flowering Stocks 
and things of that 
kind. 

Some years ago the 
calycanthema varieties 
of the Canterbury Bell 
were introduced and 
found much favour. In 
their case the calyx has 


|THE best way to deal with the Michaelmas 
| Daisies of moderate height and good habit is not 
_to tie them at all, and the best place for growing 
‘them is the margin of a sheltered shrubbery 
| where they can have plenty of room. They 
should be nearly twice their own height from 
one another, so that the outer stalks can droop 
nearly to the ground without crossing the 
_branches of their neighbour, and they then 
‘not only flower outside and inside each branch, 
| but show their flowers to the best advantage. 
‘This is, in theory, the best way to grow these 





Canterbury Bells. From a photograph by Mr. Mason Good, Winchfleld, Hants. 


| purpose as hurdles, may easily be run up. The 
| Asters should be about the same height—say 
| 5 feet—so as to show a good row of flowers over 
the top. 

As for the kinds of Asters to be recommended, 
I am not going to commit myself by giving a list 
of names, half or more of which when obtained 
from a nursery would not be of the variety in- 
tended, for in spite of the laborious work of the 
conference there is still a want of uniformity 
‘and constancy about nurserymen’s names. In 
the first place, those who wish to get a collection 
of Michaelmas Daisies should visit nurseries 
where a good collection 
is grown and make 
their choice whilst the 
plants are in flower. 
They may then disre- 
gard names. Height, 
colour, and time of 
flowering, which may 
be learnt in this way, 
are of more conse- 
quence to the amateur 
thannames. It isalso 
desirable that when 
intended to make a 
good display side by 
side they should be 
of similar habit of 
growth. Jor instance, 
the choicest of Asters, 
A. Amellus, should not 





be mixed up _ with 
varieties of Nove - 
Anglie and Novi- 


Belgi, excellent as it is 
for masses in the mixed 
border. Dwarf kinds 
of less than 2 feet 
high get smothered or 
obscured if grown 
amongst plants with 
an average of 5 feet. 
All these plants should 
be grown where they 
can be seen down to 
the ground or nearly 


so. Drooping side - 
shoots filled with 
flowers are a great 


addition to ornamental 
qualities, and of some, 
like J. W. Grant, it is 
the chief merit that 
they bear horizontal 
branches down to the 
soil. 

The ordinary Mich- 
aelmas Daisy looks far 
better when grown in 
less fertile soil than 
when in highly man- 
ured loam, which gives 
thick stems and dis- 
(ort+d growth and too 
much leaf for the 
flowers. It must be 
found by experience 


broadened out until it has taken the form of a | perennial Asters, but in practice there are many | what kinds like shade, of which the cordifolius 


saucer, and in the case of improved varieties it 
has become of a large size and very conspicuous 
and striking. There are several varieties of the 
calycanthema type, and they mix well with the 
improved forms of the ordinary Canterbury Bell. 
It is a biennial, and seeds raised now under 
glass will bloom next year. A few other good 
biennials which may be sown at once, and no 
time should be lost in doing so, are the Antir- 
rhinum (Snapdragon), the Forget -me - nots, 
especially the large blue Myosotis dissitiflora, 
the white and purple Honesty, the giant white 
and scarlet Bromptou Stocks, the Sweet William, 
which is just now in the full flush of its summer 
bloom, and the yellow and blood-red Wall- 
flowers. Of perennials, Alyssum saxatile, the 
pretty Columbines, especially the fine yellow 
A. chrysantha, Aubrietias, Delphiniums, Holly- 
hocks, the perennial Cinotheras, Iceland and 
Oriental Poppies; and Everlasting Peas should 


difficulties. Comparatively few gardens have 
| the suitable sheltered range. Some Asters are 
|so tall and top-heavy that the weight of the 
flowers after a shower will break them off at 
the base, and some with pliable stems bend 
over in such a way as to hide their heads on 
the soil. Where it is necessary to tie up 
Asters it must be done with judgment— 
loosely and not formally, so as to allow all 
sides of the branches to develop their flowers. 
If several iron pins, which need not be long or 
conspicuous, are used for each large plant, a few 
plants may be made to cover a large area, and 
to give so much gaiety of colour to a mixed 





border that one wonders where there was room 
for the other flowers before these came out. 

The best display of Michaelmas Daisies I have, 
and I may say without boasting have ever seen, 
is upon a boundary row of hurdles, 4 feet high 
and 50 yards or more long; the Asters grow 


| section is an example, and what (as Amellus) 
delight in fullsun. The Ameilus varieties, too, 
'dislike frequent division, and do well for ten 
years or more in one spot with an occasional 
top-dressing, whilst other kinds, of the levis 
class, seem as if they could not be divided too 
frequently for their welfare. Of course, in this 
case several shoots may be planted in a clump 
at reasonable intervals. As for arrangements 
| according to colour, I never give advice about 
this ; besides, I do not believe init. An artist 
|lately in my garden was complimenting me on 
the successful arrangement of the colours in my 
mixed borders, which was, as I told him, the 
result of mere accident; whilst I have known 
the most studied disposals of colours result in 
utter failure. But, as I have said before, 
height and time of flowering must not be 
neglected in planting. There are more Michael- 
| mas Daisies too tall than tco dwarf, and dwarf 





be sown, Itis a good practice to transplant from | through these, and the branches can be spread | kinds may be used with excellent effect near the 
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front of mixed borders, where tall kinds would 
be untidy. In whites we have every height 
from 7 feet to 7 inches, and the flowering 
extends over a long period. The dwarfest of all, 
called at the conference versicolor nanus— 
excellent as it is for edging—is too late in most 
seasons, and does not complete its flowering be- 
fore hard frosts spoil it. Good blues are still a 
desideratum. A. spectabilis and Archer-Hind, 
two of the nearest approaches to blue, are re- 
spectively too early and too late. By raising 
Amellus from seed, some individuals are far 
nearer true blue than others, but it is slow work 
getting up a stock from a seedling of Amellus. 

I may remark in passing that different lights 

make a wonderful difference in the shades of | 
blue in Asters. An hour or two after sunrise or 

before sunset shows them to the best advantage. 

Sometimes in passing a bed of seedlings I make 

a set at one which looks sky-blue and mark it, 

and wonder how I could have overlooked it 

before, but the next day the same flower in full 
sun shows that objectionable and variable red- 
purple tint commonly described as mauve. All 
who observe Asters must have noticed these 

variations. 

Whilst on the subject of seedlings, it should 
be observed that they should be carefully cleared 
every summer from the crowns of established 
clumps of Asters, otherwise they grow up and 
become hopelessly mixed at the roots, and in 
two or three years a worthless seedling supsr- 
sedes a choice variety. Dv, 





Montbretias in winter.—I have grown 
Montbretia crocosmizflora for the first time this 
year, and am pleased with the plants. They are 
still blooming, and their gorgeous colour makes 
quite a bright spot in the garden. Ishould like 
to know if it is best to store them as Dahlias 
during the winter or leave them in the ground ? 
Oar soil is, I should say, a cold soil, Hertford- 
shire clay, though well drained, and I afraid the 
bulbs may perish if not lifted. This year I 
planted the Montbretias in a border with a row of 
White Pansy in front and Gladioli at the back, 
but the latter was not a success, and Iam puzzled 
what to plant in their place. I see in the 
catalogues there are several other Montbretias, 
and I thought of planting a row of some kind, 
taller and of a different colour, and the crocos. 
miz fora, but which kind would bebest? Or would 
the Hyacinthus candicans look better? I would 
like the border to be in bloom all at the same 
time, It faces south-west.—CRossPATcu, 


x << 


+ Montbretia Pottsi and M. crocosmiflora 
are quite hardy in the south-west of England 
aud increase very rapidly. - Whether they would 
do so in the colder climate and clay soil of Hert- 
fordshire is an open question, but it would be 
well to leave a portion in the ground, giving it 
a mulching of leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or 
long-manure, and to lift the remainder when the 
leaves have died down, replanting in the spring. 
If those left in situ take no harm, the whoie 
batch may be left ia the open the succeeding 
winter. M. crocosmizflora is not easily beaten 
a3 a decorative plant by any of the newer intro- 
ductions. Hyacinthus (Galtonia) candicans is 
very beautiful when associated with the Mont- 
bretias, but generally blooms a trifle earlier, and 
thus the two are rarely in perfection at the same 
time ; still, with late planting the Galtonia, as 
we have before now seen, can be had in bloon 
with the Montbretias. Here the white Japaneze 
Anemone Honorine Jobert is used in asgocia- 
tion with Montbretiasg, its simple, white flowers 
setting off the orange-scarlet of the Montbretias’ 
scapes to perfection. It also has the merit of 
lasting longer in perfection than Galtonia can- 
dicans, 
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GARDENING NOTES. 

FRosts IN CUMBERLAND.—Ten days ago the 
Grampian range was white with snow from 
base to top. We had some bitterly cold weather 
here, 2 degs. frost one night, and the glass at 
freezing-point afterwards, but the Marrows and 
French Beans have alone suffered, 


GLADIOLUS Psrrracinus.—This is the com- 
monest of all the species in §. Africa, the parent, 
too, of many of the handsome varieties. The tall 
spike bears many Say, medium-size flowers of 
fiery red and yellow colour. I have it in pots. 
The bulbs did no$ make much growth last year, 


L 
fase VUE 


| latter couplet was written of the ‘* Golden Daffo- 
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and were stored as they stood in a cold-frame 
during winter. 
they were placed in a sheltered position outside 
and have done well. WY khorde 


Seer nes 
POET’S DAFFODILS, 


BEAUTIFUL as areall the Narcissi, there are none 
that can compare, for chaste loveliness, with the 
snow-white Narcissus poeticus, which is as 
essentially the ‘‘ Narcissus ” of poet and painter 
as is the Madonna Lily the ‘* Lily ” par excel- 
lence of all her numerous sister-flowers. 
Although nowhere out of place, the spring 
bulb bed is not the setting that presents these 
fair blossoms to the best advantage. Never do 
they look so beautiful as when grown naturally 
among natural surroundings, where they are able 
to give the impression of occurring accidentally. 
In the grassy glade the slim flower-stalks sway 
gracefully, the pure white blossoms epangle 


the verdure, their crimson-rimmed eyes, that are | 


answerable for the pseudonym of Pheasant’s-eye, 
adding by contrast to their purity. Sometimes 
the Puet’s Narcissi, growing on a mossy slope, 
are surrounded by colonies of wild Hyacinth. 
Sometimes at the edge of a cascade they rise 
from out a carpetiog of blue Forget-me-not, or 
stand, in clumps, at the lake’s side, mirroring 
their white petals in the dark water. In all 
such situations they have that air of untram- 
meled freedom that must needs be ‘absent 
amid more conventional surroundings, but which 


When the warm months arrived | 


ROSES. 





Roses blighted (H. Chambers).—Your Roses are 
suffering from mildew, and we can only refer you once 
| more to our issue for August 21st, as to the best means of 
combating this disease, 

Repotting Roses.—I want to know why 
| these plants should be repotted—if necessary— 
|in October, seeing they apparently do not make 
new growth until February or March? Most 
plants, I understand, should be repotted just 
when new growth commences, and I am curious 
to know why Roses should be an exception, and 
their roots remain inactive in new soil all 
through the winter? It seems to me this must 
be a mistake.—A, B. 


*, An article upon this subject is appearing, 
in which some of our correspondent’s ideas are 
met. But he is wrong in saying the Rose- 
roots are inactive all through the winter. Let 
him, at any time, lift a Rose and lay its roots 
into a light or fresh compost, and he will find 
them active in a week or two, even if in the 
open ground. In pots, with a better regulated 
compost both as regards heat and water, Roses 
are very active long before top growth moves, 
and if we could lift a plant sufficiently careful 
from the open we should find this more or less 
the case with established plants. As a matter 
of fact, the roots of trees are never inactive, 
If so, how could they supply the sap and 
moisture necessary to keep the top growth 


| 





adds so greatly to their charm, and it is such 


alive during a piercing and drying wind? When 

















The Poet’s Daffodil (Narcissus poeticus ornatus) in the Grass. 


pictures that we have in our minds’ eye, rather | 
than the formal flower-beds, as the lines recur to 
us i— 


“The White Narcissus wantonly 
F Kisses the wind.” 
It is 


“* Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze,” 
that these beautiful flowers of the English spring- | 
tide show their true value, and, though the | 


dils’—the wild Lent Lily—it ig equally appli- | 
cable to the Poet’s Narcissus. | 
The term Daffodil was, of old, applied to the 
whole family of Narcissi, and there is a pretty | 
legend that its derivation is from ‘Fleur 
@Asphodel,” the Narcissus of to-day being | 
identical with the fabulous Asphodel, of which | 
poets of all ages have written, and which can 
scarcely have been the flower which is now 
known under that name, The two best known 
of the Poet’s Daffodils are Narcissus poeticus 
ornatus, which blooms in April, and N. Pp. | 
recurvus, which flowers in May, while the double 
white poeticus, which is a trifle later than 
recurvus, is equally hardy with the foregoing, 
and is easily naturalised in the Grass. N. p 
poetarum isa distinct and exceedingly handsome 
type, and there is a variety named grandiflorus, 
which bears extra large blooms. Many very 
beautiful hybrids have lately been raised from 
N, poeticus, but the Poet’s Daffodil is surpassed 
SN bl 





by none. 





|decidedly useful kind. 


they are inactive the plant dies and the wood 
shriyels up. 





Tafted Pansy Molly Pope.—lew 
Pansies have rewarded the grower as this variety 
has done. During the last two months more 
particularly-this sort has stood out conspicu- 
ously from the others, and it is safe to state 
that, as a late-flowering sort, it excels most 
others. It belongs to the rayless type of the 
flower, of oval shape, with prettily-crimped 
edges. The plant has flowered profusely, and 
the flowers having long stems stand out well 
above the foliage. The colour is rich, clear 


| yellow, and is effective. —D. B.C. 


Cactus Dahlia Frances Humphries. 
—This variety has been in cultivation two or 
three seasons, but it has escaped the attention 
of many, and is, as yet, scarce. It should, how- 
ever, be noted on account of its charming 
colour. This is orange of a rich shade. The 
blooms are well formed and produced on long 
stems. It is rather taller than the bulk of 
Dahlias, and a very strong grower.—H. 


Karly Chrysanthemum Flora is a 
Its blooms are small, 
but are produced in a dense mass. The colour 
is bright yellow. The bushy habit makes it a 
capital pot plant, and it is equally effective in 
the open border. This is not a new variety. It 
is grown in quantity for market—a pretty sure 
sign of its merits.—S. 
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Tomato-leaf disease (@. Waiker).—The 
Tomato-leaf you sent is attacked by a fungus—I 
believe by Cladosporium fulvum—but the leaf 
was so crushed and dried when it reached me 
that I cannot be certain. I do not imagine that 
the liquid-manure had anything to do with it, 
unless it was administered in such quantities as 
to make the plants unhealthy. Probably the 
ventilation was in fault. Your best remedy is 
Bordeaux-mixture, which youcanmake by dissol- 
ving 1} 1b. of sulphate of copper in warm water, 
and slake 1 lb. of freshly burnt lime, and make 
it into a whitewash about as thick as cream with 
water. Strain it through coarse canvas into the 
copper solution, and add 11 gallons of water, 
and stir thoroughly. When the crop is off I 
should do all I could to cleanse the house, and 
you would, at any rate, be on the safe side if 
you started again with fresh seed.—G. S. S. 


Grubs in pasture field (D. 7.).—The 
grubs that are attacking your pasture field are 
those of the field-chafer (Phyllopertha horticola), 
or young individuals of the grubs of the common 
cockchafer. One of the best remedies is folding 
sheep on the infested fields for some time, feeding 
them well with Turnips, etc., the trampling of 
the sheep and the saturation of the ground with 
their urine being more than the grubs can stand. 
Watering with 1-10th of gas liquor to 9 10ths of 
water, or strong brine is also recommended. 
Taking up the turf round the withering patches 
and burning it will destroy numbers of the 
grubs.—G. S. S. 


Insects in Poppy-heads (Grenadine).— 
The insects in the seed vessels of your Poppies 
are the grubs of a small fly, and they no doubt 
feed on the interior of the seed vessel, and 
probably on the seeds. Any of those that have 
not been injured by the grubs would germinate 
all right, and there would be no eggs on 
them. Ishould be careful to burn any heads 
which you think might be infested with these 
grubs.—G. S. 8. 


Death of queen Bee (D. /. Moule).—The 
queen Bee you forwarded was infested by the 
Bee-louse (Braula ceca). This insect is not 
really a louse, but a fly, though it has no wings. 
It belongs to the same group as the forest-fly or 
horse-tick, the sheep-tick, and bird-ticks. Its 
life-history is a curious one. As soon as the 
grub, which is headless, is hatched from the egg, 
within twenty-four hours it becomes a chrysalis, 
so that, unlike most insects which pass the 
greater part of their lives in the caterpillar or 
grub state, almost its entire existence is passed 
as amature insect. I should recommend you to 
thoroughly scald the hive with boiling water 
and scrub it well. I am not sure how any 
insecticide would suit the next occupants, as it 
would be sure to leave some smell.—G. S. 8, 


Grubs attacking Potatoes (Turner).— 
The grubs attacking your Potatoes are wire- 
worms, the grubs of one of the skip-jack or 
click-beetles. They are often very abundant in 
garden ground recently converted from pasture. 
When land is so converted the turf should 
always be pared off and burnt so as to destroy 
this insect. No insecticides seem to be of any 
use against this pest. When the crop is off 
keep the ground well broken up so as to allow 
the birds to get at the wireworms—rooks, star- 
lings, and plovers are very fondof them. Rape- 
cake, broken up into small pieces about the size 
of Broad Beans, spread broadcast over the 
ground, will attract them, as they are very fond 
of it.—G. 8. 8S. 


Rheums infested with insects (On 
Yon Bonnie Banks).—Your Rheums are badly 
infested by one of the aphides, a near relative 
to the common green-fiy. As the season is so 
far advanced, the leaves cannot be of much more 
use to the plant, soI should cut off and burn 
all the infested ones, and, at the proper time, 
clear away all the dead leaves and any rubbish 
there may be round the plants, and burn them. 
Next year, if these insects appear again, syringe 
the leaves with the extract from #1b. of Quassia- 
chips, 4 lb. of soft-soap, well mixed in 12 
gallons of water ; or ? lb. of soft-soap, 1 pint of 
paraffin-oil, thoroughly mixed together with a 
little hot water, and added to 12 gallons of 
water. This must be kept well stirred, or the 
oil will fioat on the top, and some of the leaves 
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will get too strong a dose of oil. When the 
leaves of plants are eaten by some insect, and 
the culprit cannot be found by day, they should 
be searched for at night, as many only feed 
then.—G. S. S. 





THE TURNIP-FLOWER-BEETLE 
GETHES ANEUS). 


Few, if any, of our crops suffer more from the 
attacks of various insects than those which 
belong to this family (the Cruciferze), which 
includes Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Turnips, Rape, 
etc. Several of the pests which attack these 
crops, either by injuring their roots or leaves, 
have already been described in this series of 
papers. I have now to treat of one which attacks 
the flowers and seed, so that it seems as if 
insects were bent on destroying these plants 
altogether, and, in fact, utterly exterminating 
them. Some attack the leaves as soon as they 
appear above ground ; if the plants survive this 
treatment, others attack the roots and the 
more mature leaves. If, in spite of all this, the 
plant is able to flower, the Turnip-flower-beetle 
does its best by destroying the pollen to prevent 
the plant from setting its seed, and when seed 
does set, the grubs of this beetle feed upon 
them. From the above it will be seen that this 
insect is not so injurious to the majority of 
Cabbage and Turnip crops as many of the other 
insects which infest them, for it only attacks 
those which are grown for seed. To these, how- 
ever, it is at times a most destructive pest, and 
even to such an extent as to quite ruin the crop 
The beetles come forth feom their winter 
quarters about the middle of May, and as soon 
as the crops are in flower infest them and feed 
upon the pollen. The females lay their eggs in 
the flower-buds, and the little grubs which are 
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The Turvip flower beetle. 


hatched from them in the course of a few days 
feed on the flowers and on the seed-vessels and 
their contents. They are full grown in about a 
fortnight, and then fall to the ground, bury 
themselves, and forming small cells become 
chrysalids within them, from which the beetles 
emerge about three weeks later. The beetles 
pass the winter in the ground, or under Grass 
or weeds, or at the roots of plants. Asregards 
the best means for the destruction of this insect, 
all weeds belonging to the families to which Cab- 
bages and Turnips belong should be most care- 
fully kept under, as it is on these that this 
beetle lives until the cultivated crops are in 
flower; and dressings of guano, lime, soot, or 
sand soaked in paraflin-oil would be useful. In 
gardens the beetles might be shaken on 
to boards or canvas covered with tar 
or newly painted; this is more easily 
done in the case of some insects, as they neither 
fly nor jump away. It isno use trying to kill 
the grubs by an insecticide ; the infested plants 
are best burnt at once if the attack is severe. 
The Turnip-flower-beetle measures about 
1-10th inch in length, and is widish in propor- 
tion ; it is of a metallic-brassy or green colour, 
with reddish legs. The feelers are clubbed. 
The grubs are about 1-6th inch in length. Their 
heads are dark, and furnished with a pair of 
strong pointed jaws ; their bodies are yellowish- 
white ; the first three joints each bear a pair of 
legs, and the last joint asingle leg. The figure, 
for which I am indebted to H.M. Stationery 
Department, shows the head and feelers of the 
grub much magnified. G.5.*8! 





Peas (G. and S., Ormskirk).—I am quite as 
much puzzled with the Peas as you are, Has 
anyone put the Oats into the Peas for fun, or 
have the Peas been mixed with Oats at any time ? 
For if they have, it is just possible that if shaken 
about together the Oats might have worked into 


holes in the Peas made by some insect. The 
holes look to me as if they were the work cf 
some insect. Seeing the holes may have 
prompted some child to stick the Oats into them. 
No insect could have pulled the Oats in, or you 
would have found it. Have any considerable 
number of the Peas been treated in this way, and 
have Oats been kept near the Peas ?—G. S. S. 
Blighted fuchsia-leaves (West Meath).—Your 


Fuchsia - leaves have been badly attacked by thripr. 
They may be killed by Tobacco-smoke, or by vaporisir g 
Tobacco-water ; or they may be sprayed or dipped in ihe 
extract from 3 lb. of Quassia-chips, } 1b. of soft-soap, tot. n 
gallons of waver.—G. 3S. S. 

Caterpillar (Entomologist ).—The figure you sent of 
a caterpillar is that of the common dagger-moth (Acro- 
nycta Psi), a very common insect. The moth may he found 
from May to August.—G. S. S. 





FERNS. 


THE ROYAL FERN (OSMUNDA 
REGALIS). 


THis native Fern isin all respects a noble plant, 
and one that well deserves its distinctive apel- 
lation, for when seen at its best few of our 
native plants present a more truly regal appear- 
ance, producing as it does handsome fronds from 
6 feet to 9 feet in height. The fertile fronds 
are crowned with ‘* panicles,” resembling flower- 
spikes, and hence it is commonly known as the 
Flowering Fern. This noble plant delights in 
a rich, spongy, damp, peaty soil, where an 
abundance of water is available during its 
growing season. The best position for it is a 
spot sheltered by shrubs. Hardy Heaths and 
similar plants, and some of the larger-growing of 
the ornamental Grapes may be planted near and 
around it. It should be planted in clumps, and 
when once established will rapidly develop itself 
into large masses, the only attention required 
being, asalready mentioned, allowing it abundant 
supplies of water during its season of growth. 
It would associate well with Tritomas 
(Torch Lilies) and other bold.looking, orna- 
mental hardy plants. A variety of the Osmunda, 
called O. regalis cristata, with handsome, 
crested fronds, is well worthy of extensive cu’« 
ture, and, in addition to its other good qualities, 
it will thrive well ina pot. A notable additicn 
to park scenery might be made by planting 
groups of Royal Ferns around the sbady mar- 
gins of lakes and similar positions, in which 
their noble growth in summer would have a 
strikingly tropical appearance, giving variety 
and interest to the landscape. There are, in 
addition to our indigenous species of Osmunda, 
several hardy exotic kinds, natives of Canada 
and North America, which will thrive well growa 
along with the British variety. Amongst the 
most noteworthy of these may be mentioned the 
truly beautiful species called O Claytoniana, 
known to some as O. interrupta, so called from 
the peculiar form of its fructification. It 
generally grows from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, 
and the colour of the fronds when in good hea'th 
is of a particularly bright green. It is decidu- 
ous and a really noble hardy Fern. O. gracilis 
is a slender-growing, graceful kind. O. cinna- 
momea, O. cinnamomea angustata, and O. 
spectabilis are also highly desirable, and distinct 
varieties of this noble genus. ele le 





Preparing ground (7. W.).—Onions and 
Dahlias, though an odd combination, equally 
like deep and well-manured soils. Yours should 
furnish the required quality if you will trench 
it well, as is needed. Throw out at one enda 
trench 2 feet wide, the full width of the 
ground, and make it 12 inches deep. Then 
with a long fork break up the bottom or 
subsxil deeply, breaking it to pieces. Adda 
dressing of animil manure and mix it with the 
bottom soil, then throw in on to it the next 
trench of same width and length of top soil, and 
so go all through the piece «f ground. Then 
get on to the surface a guod dressing of warm 
manure and well fork that in. So prepared, 
the soil should grow fine Onions, spring or 
autumn sown, and also give Dahlias. Change 
the crops each year alternately. 

Adonis vernalis.—Atiention is directed 
to this beautiful spring-flowering plant at this 
season, because in many gardens this is found to 
be the best time for planting. Particularly 
does this apply to light soils It is also at this 
season of the year that hardy plant dealers are 
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receiving large importations of this in company 
with Cypripedium Calceolus and such things. 
Under these circumstances there are many 
advantages to be gained by intending planters 
securing their supplies without delay. Too 
frequently the planting of this beautiful subject 
is deferred till spring, when the plants are in 
flower, and small, unestablished pieces have 
then but little chance of success. In collecting 
this plant, in common with many others, the 
plants are frequently torn out and a mere stump 
of their former roots left. Needless to say, 
there is always difficulty in getting such pieces 
to grow. Itis worthy of remark, however, that 
these pieces, if placed somewhat thickly together 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre in shallow boxes, keeping 
them rather moist, soon push new roots ; whereas 
in the soil, and particularly heavy soil, these 
old roots very often perish. I have repeatedly 
used Cocoa-nut-fibre in planting this Adonis in 
heavy soils and with excellent results. In this 
part of Middlesex ina light loamy soil this plant 
grows and flowers with great freedom, the roots 
often descending 18 inches into the earth where 
the soil is rich and deep.—E., J. 





FRUIT. 





CORDON-TRAINED APPLES. 


MANY amateurs with small gardens cannot 
afford to plant Apple-trees for future residents 
to reap the benefit of their labour, and in many 
gardens Jarge standard trees do harm to the 
plants under them. In my opinion, with a 
restricted space standard trees are out of the 
question, as the owner does not like to cut them 
down when they are old. Large trees, how- 
ever, of the Blenheim Orange and King of 
Pippin type fruit so freely when old that they 
are then most profitable. On the other hand, it 
is not well to plant every variety in cordon form, 
as some do not fruit well thin grown, and in 
planting the position and mode of planting must 
be considered. 

Few fruits lend themselves to this restricted 
mode of culture better than the Apple. The 
Pear is equally at home, but as the illustra- 
tion is of cordon Apples I will confine my 
note to Apples and the advantages of cordons 
for profit or home use. On the other hand, 
with cordon Apples the trees to do well 
should be worked on the best possible stock, the 
Nonsuch Paradise-stock being the kind to use, as 
itis so fruitful; and the amateur by planting 
cordon trees can ina year or twe get a fair return 
for outlay. 

There is no better time than the early 
autumn to plant cordon trees. I think it is an 
advantage with most fruits, but more so with 
cordon trees, as the growth being early the 
plants require some time to get used to the soil ; 
they make an earlier start in the spring and 
produce fruit of better quality the next season. 
By the term cordon it will be understood there 
are several ways of training, the one which 
finds most favour with the Apple being the 
single cordon, but I do not think it superior to 
the double. It is readily grown into a fruiting- 
tree, is of easy culture, and certainly suitable for 
amateurs, as the culture is so simple after the 
tree is once formed. Ido not think there is so 
much difficulty at the start by this mode of 
culture. A single cordon when obtained from 
the nurseryman is a maiden tree of one year’s 
growth, and may then be trained in any position, 
as it is at an ageit can betrained. There are 
older cordons ; indeed, these may be purchased 
grown specially and ready trained if they are 
needed to grow in an erect position. Our 
cordon Apples in most cases are horizontal, and 
to be in this position must be trained from the 
first. I do not say itis the best position, but 
we use these small trees as a finish to our large 
fruit and vegetable quarters. They are planted 
18 inches from the tiles or edging of the walk, 
18 inches above the soil, and form a continuous 
chain from border to border. In some cases the 
kinds are grafted together, and they are profit- 
xble as well as charming in the position noted, 
forming a neat finish to the quarters. 

I do not think the trees, on the other hand, 
are a3 prolific as when grown in a more natural 
position, either sloping at an angle of 45 degs. 
or quite erect. For amateurs who need fine 
Jraits this latter will be more profitable. Ours 
ere in & measure used for effect and then for 


a 
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cropping. We have a few erect trees which do 
wel), and all our Pears are grown as cordons in 
an upright form, and these produce fine fruits. 
With cordon trees there are several advantages. 
Some kinds fruit so sparingly if given much 
space, but inka dwarfer form fruit freely; 
others, again, bear mostly on spurs. These are 
the kinds best adapted for restricted culture ; 
on the other hand, with cordon trees there must 
be no neglect, as if growth is left untouched the 
trees lose their original shape and are un- 
sightly. There must be regular pinching of 
growth during the summer months; but 
what is more simple is merely shortening new 
wood to compel it to form fruit-buds or spurs at 
the base. A true cordon tree is a mass of fruit- 
ing wood from base to top, and, of course, to con- 
tinue this mode of culture, it stands to reason 
root growth must be equally restricted, hence 
the necessity of a dwarf-stock. The Paradise 
roots close to the soil, does not make coarse roots, 
and is well adapted for cordon trees. At the 
same time it is essential to feed when fruiting 
freely, as then the tree is building up stores of 
fruit for another year, in addition to perfecting 
the crop it bears. By planting cordons one may 
have far greater variety, and this to the 
amateur is important, as if one kind fails to 
fruit—it occupies so little space—it is less felt 
than if one large tree covering a large space 
failed. Again, in cordon form trees rarely fail, 
and a wall is covered so quickly—a single tree 
may be given 18 iuches wall space, at the most 
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Cordon-trained Apple-tree. 


2 feet—and once the planting is done, the after 
work is simple, merely feeding and stopping ; 
very little nailing or supports is needed. I 
admit the first cost may be a little heavier, but 
not much, as maiden-trees are so reasonable, 
and the double cordon is not costly. It is a 
splendid mode of culture to obtain fruits in a 
short time. 


There are some drawbacks even with cordons. 
In some soils the trees grow too strongly, and 
here is the need for rigid selection of varieties. 
Grow those with a short growth, not coarse 
growers, and do not plant too close. Even rank 
growers can be managed. Our plan is to lift 
the trees every half-dozen years if they grow too 
gross, and this causes them to be more fruitful, 
By the term lifting I mean forking up carefully, 
cutting away any gross roots, and replanting. 
As regards position on walls, these trees do well 
anywhere. I do not advise the south or west 
in southern localities, but east or north. On 
the other hand, splendid fruits can be grown in 
open quarters, or even when trained against a 
fence ; indeed, this latter may with advantage 
be practised, as grown in the form of an espalier 
they are ornamental and profitable. Any bare 
wall may with advantage have the spaces filled 
in with cordon trees, and in the north or colder 
districts cordon training has great advantages, 
as the wood is better matured and the crop more 
certain. Those trees on the Paradise being 
shallow rooters do well in shallow soils or those 
deficient of food, as it is an easy matter to give 
liguid-manure and mulch freely. W. 
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NOTES ON ASPARAGUS. 


THE autumn treatment of established beds of 
Asparagus is a matter on which opinions vary, 
more particularly on the question of manuring 
or otherwise. Onsome soils and in some situa- 
tions autumn manuring may be admissible, 
though I do not think it advisable. The use of 
stimulants just at the time when the plants are 
going to a well-earned rest appears to me to be 
on a par with giving any plant one soaking of 
water, sufficient to encourage the formation of 
new rootlets in a time of drought, and then 
leaving this root growth to perish from want 
later on, On cold, heavy soil autumn manuring 
is decidedly dangerous when followed by a 
winter in which severe frosts and wet thaws 
are frequent. My own practice with beds in 
autumn is simply to cut off the top growth 
when this has turned yellow, leaving sufli- 
cient length of stem to indicate the position 
of each stool, and then to clean over the 
surface with a hoe if the soil is sufficiently dry, 
or by hand-weeding when hoeing is not practic- 
able, leaving the beds thus until winter is over. 
In any case it is well to slightly break up the 
surface of the beds with hoe or fork, but not 
deeply enough to injure the crowns or roots, 
as the soil does not remain in a sodden state £0 
long after rain when the surface is kept loose 
and open. In cutting off the tops, care should 
be taken not to allow the ripened berries to drop 


on to the beds; the tops should be taken off 


the plot in armfuls as they are cut and not laid 
on the beds, as is sometimes done, until the 
work of cutting is finished, for seedlings, if 
allowed to develop, choke the older plants and 
help to cause the puny heads which are 
frequently seen on long-established beds, which 
would, but fcr being crowded in this way, 
produce growths as fat as those on their younger 
neighbours. All the care taken when planting 
to give each stool ample room is only wasted 
when seedlings are allowed to spring up at will. 
Before cutting over the growth made on beds 
planted or sown this year, it is advisable to look 
them carefully over, and mark with a stick any 
blanks which may have occurred, for it will then 
be possible to refillthe blank spaces when plants 
in the reserve ground are ready, without any 
hesitation as to whether they are really blank 
stations or only contain Jaggard plants. Should 
it be desired to save seeds for future sowing, 
these should be saved from stout stems which 
have borne only a moderate crop rather than 
from those carrying a heavy crop. 

ASPARAGUS FORCING.—An ordinary hotbed 
should be made up with manure and leaves in- 
side and around a brick pit or frame which is 
not heated in any other way, for I find that I 
get the best results under this system of forcing, 
except, perhaps, during the most severe part of 
the winter. A well-made hotbed—i.e., one 
which generates heat without becoming over- 
heated—will retain its heat long enough to carry 
each batch of plants through. An ample 
quantity of leaves or spent manure, say about 
one-half, should be mixed in with the new stable 
litter, each layer should be trodden firmly and 
sprinkled if at all dry, and the bed so built that 
sinking will be very slight. In about a week 
after being made up the bed should be ready for 
planting, first putting on about 3 inches of 
light soil, then the plants on this closely, but 
without much overlapping, and then again 
more soil until the crowns are buried from 
2 inches to 3 inches below the surface. Be- 
fore planting it is well to make sure that the 
heat will not rise toa dangerous point ; if it does, 
the crowns will get stewed. One or two test 
sticks should be left in each light, and these 
must be examined daily until all fear of danger 
has passed, and if any decided rise takes place 
after planting, these sticks should be withdrawn 
and the holes made by them left open, more 
holes being made if need be to let out the 
surplus heat. When growth appears, which 
will probably be in about a week from planting, 
the pit should be ventilated whenever possible 
and full exposure to light must be given, unless 
blanched heads are preferred. Cover the lights 
with mats on frosty nights, and cut over the 
produce as it becomes fit. R. 





Tomato Freedom. — Seeing “Mr. J. 
Pearce’s” note re Tomatoes in GARDENING, 
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September 25th, I consider 4 lb. of fruit per 
plant for Freedom a very poor return, 
although something must be allowed, as they 
are grown in pots. I discarded pots some 
years ago, and use nothing but boxes 18 inches 
square and about 12 or 14 inches deep, one 
plant ina box. On turning the plants out into 
the boxes I only just use enough compost to 
cover the roots, ramming the soil very firm. As 
the plants progress I fill up remaining space 
with good rich top dressings, but never put 
more than 1 or 2 inches on at once. By these 
means I get a nice steady growth, which is 
bound to produce fruit. For manure-water I 
only use that made from sheep’s dung, and a 
watering of nitrate of soda about once’a month. 
I consider a good form of Freedom very hard to 
beat; it is the freest-setting Tomato I have 
grown, my plants setting 10 bunches and up- 
wards per plant. The bunches average 12 to 
15 to each plant, and are of even size, perfectly 
smooth, and first-rate flavour (I enclose you a 
photograph of a fair-sized bunch, should you 
care to use it). I consider a good form of 
Freedom and Ifield Gem two of the best 
Tomatoes ever sent out.—}’, H. 

*,.* With this interesting note we received a 
photograph of Freedom variety, but will our 
correspondent kindly send his address? 


Tomato The Cropper.—There is no 
doubt about the value of this Tomato as a free- 
setting variety, judging by the fine show of fruit 
now to be seen at Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham. 
A house about 250 feet long is almost exclusively, 
op one side, devoted to a trial of this sort, and 
the crop is remarkable. Many bunches have 
between ten and twelve fruits upon them, and 
these are of a most useful size. 


Conference and Perfection, and it partakes of 
the free-setting characteristic of the former 
with medium-sized fruits. 
deep, and possess a very delicate skin, while tke 
flavour is all that one could well wish for.— 
BD, B20. 

Exhibition Potatoes (7. O H.).—What 


might be classed as second early White Kidney | 


Petatoes from rather a weak exhibition section. 
So many of the finest or more recent issued 
varieties have been of that intermediate form— 
neither round nor kidney. 


The fruits are rather | 


This variety wes , 
obtained from the result of a cross between | 





Because of this ve! 


have often urged that the old distinction of the | 


kidney and round, which, after all, are rat! er | 


meaningless, should be abolished, and that tle 
classes should be for whites and coloured vari: - 
ties. As itis, we commonly see at exhibition:, 
especially cottagers’ shows, the same varietics 
staged in both classes of kidney end row d, 
However, to come to the subject of your ques- 
tion, the handsomest and finest generally cf 
early kidneys are White Beauty of Hebroa cx 
Dake of Albany, and Karly Puritan. Both these, 
however, have great resemblance to each other. 
When well-grown, handsome, bright, and of good 
use, they are as good for second early exhibition 
as are any others. Two other good Potatoes, both 
early, are the Ashleaf Kidney and Duke of 
York, These both have somewhat yellow flesh, 
but are of high quality and of the true kidney 
shape. The latter is rather the finest, and is, 
when well grown, good for exhibition any- 
where. Then later comes Reliance, a long and 
handsome white kidney, and a fine cropper. 
This is a variety that is ripe by the end of 
August ; it should suit your purpose admirably. 
Another capital one is Cosmopolitan, also ripe 
end of August, a broad, flattish, and handsome 
kidney. For latest purposes, say end of 
September, Up-to-Date, The Bruce, Chancellor, 
and the Canon are capital. Rather than start- 
ing seed sets in a warm kitchen, it would be 
better to place them in boxes in a frame or green- 
house, where natural warmth would suftice to 
start growth, yet being in ample light would 
keep it green and hardy. Plant only one shoot 
to each set. 


Parsnip Tender and True.—At the 
flower show held at Reading on September Ist, 
when there were exhibited some of the finest 
collections of vegetables ever seen, Parsnips were 
presented unusually good for the season. None, 
however, equalled the dish of nine of the above 
varieties, sent from Lockinge Gardens, for beauty 
and whiteness, and these attracted everyone’s 
attention, Whether the extreme whiteness was 
due to variety or culture, certainly the stock 
possessed the merit, without being unduly large, 


of having good shoulders and fleshy stem, 
about 12 inches in length, whereas other and 
larger examples were too tapering, and had such 
extreme length of inedible roots. There has long 
been need for a change in the form of Parsnips 
presented on show tables, as very long and large 
roots are distinctly unsuitable for table. Those 
that, while medium-sized and handsome, have 
very white, clear skins and ample flesh, rather 
ior long root core, are so much the best.— 





LILIUM CANDIDUM. 


THE white Madonna Lily, emblematic of purity, 
and one of the finest of our garden flowers, is 
endeared to us especially by old associations. 
The ‘ Lilies” of our childhood were Madonna 
Lilies ; the Lilies we saw in pictures or read of 
in books were the same, or were unhesitatingly 
classed as identical. In the old manor-house 
and rectory gardens, with their sun-dials, 
sombre Yew-hedges and ancient Mulberry-trees, 
the White Lily grew in stately lines, while in 
the cottage gardens the clumps flourished of 
yore as they do in the present day, for there is 
no site where the fair Lily of the Annunciation 
shows such perfection of beauty as in the 
gardens of the poor. In such gardens, soil and 
situation seem to have but little or no effect, 
for in sunshine and shade, in light and heavy 
soil, in dry and damp positions, the Lilies seem 
equally contented. To account for this, the 
pretty conceit has been suggested that the Lily, 
following the example of her whose name it 





Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum),. 


bears, loves rather to brighten the lives of the 
lowly and needy than to add iis charms to the 
pomp and circumstance of the rich. 

In almost all the allusions of poets to the 
Lily, the Madonna Lily is evidently indicated. 
Shelley’s 

“Wand-like Lily that lifted up 
Like a Menad its moonlight coloured cup” 
is, without doubt, the Lily in question ; so are 
the ‘‘ Lilies fair, the flower of virgin light,” and 
‘the milk-white Lilies that lead from the 
fragrant hedge.” While the individuality of 
the flower that was in the writer’s mind when 
the following verse was composed admits of no 
doubt— 
* And the stately Lilies stand 
Fair in the silvery light, 
Like saintly vestals, pale in prayer ; 
Their pure breath sanctifies the air 
As its fragrance fills the night.” 

The Madonna Lily’s beauty is so pre-eminent 
that it retains its claim to be queen of the 
garden, even though its blossoms come at that 
midsummer time when Flora showers her gifts 
with lavish hands. All too short is its season of 
beauty, during which the tall, white flower- 
spires are in perfection, and which, in the dewy 
summer twilight, fill the air with perfume. For 
indoor decoration no flower can be used with 
better effect, yet one is chary of denuding the 
Lily-bed of even a portion of its charm, and of 
diminishing even infinitesimally the fragrances 
of the open air. 8. W. F. 

Perennial plants (Jynoramus).—Never dig be- 


tween in such 4 flower garden as you describe. Keep off 
weeds by hand pulling and very shallow hoeing. 


SOME SIMPLE PROPAGATORS, 


(RepLy to ‘*G, W., HANLEY,” AND OTHERS.) 
More than one correspondent has asked us how 
to make a propagator. Unfortunately, none of 
them have said what class of plant they wish to 
propagate. To meet the desires of the many, 
we now give a few hints upon the formation of 
cheap propagators, but as to what heat should 
be maintained this must perforce depend upon 
whether one is propagating a cool greenhouse 
subject or a plant revelling in a strong stove 
temperature ; therefore we leave that part of 
the question alone ; but if readers will ask ques- 
tions in case of any difficulty, we shall be pleased 
to reply briefly through our correspondence 
columns. It is not our intention to go into 
elaborate propagators—these can be purchased 
at less cost than it would take to make at home. 
Our object is to point out a few practical ways 
of making a cheap one in the ordinary amateur’s 
greenhouse. No propagator is of service as 
such unless we can keep it close, and ventilate 
at pleasure. Where a house is heated by hot- 
water pipes the matter is very simple. 

No. 1.—If you can fix a piece of zinc, tin, or 
galvanised iron to rest upon the pipe, support- 
ing this at each side and blocking in the pipe as 
far as possible, you will secure the necessary 
bottom-heat. The length of the propagator wiil 
depend upon room and your requirements. Now 
fix pieces of board so as to form a box seme foot 
or so deep, and above the warm bottom. already 
secured. If only a narrow box, it will bs casy 
to cover with a few sheets of glass, such as are 
used in glazing the house; but if wide, then 
adopt the plan we will presently describe in 
propagator No. 2and 4. Placea layer of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre in the bottom of the box, keep this 
fairly moist, and then half plunge the pots of 
cuttings in the fibre. It is astonishing what a 
uniform heat, ranging from 60 degs. to 80 degs., 
can be obtained thus, regulating this by more 
or less ventilation, obtained through leaving a 
little space between the squares of glass. It ig 
80 easy to remove a pot; all one needs do is to 
lift one or more sjuares, and there is full access. 
You need not fear too strong a heat, even if the 
tin or iron rested upon two pipes, as the latter 
being round only a very small portion is upon 
the hot pipes. In almost all greenhouses so 
heated it is not difficult to fix acontrivance upon 
the above lines. 

No. 2.—This is to be used where a side bench 
or border can be had, under which one cr more 
hot-water pipes run. The width is immaterial. 
Nail four pieces of wood together, so as to make 
& miniature frame. Let the gables or ends 
be brought up in the same way as a 
span-roofed house. Along the top of this 
nail a narrow piece of board, reaching from 
gable te gable. Along the side boards inside, 
and an inch or so below the top, nail a small 
fillet or strip of wood. This is to rest the 
bottoms of the sheets of glass upon, the tops 
leaning against the board joinivg the two gables 
You can have what pitch and width you like. 
It is merely a question of height and size of 
glass If your glass is too short, let the centre 
board be wider. Nor is it at all necessary that 
the glass should fit, as you can let them over- 
lap, and can also give just what ventilation you 
choose. Here, again, it is very easy to remove 
any pot or pan. It is also a very simple matter 
to divide such a propagator, and to have one for 
hot and one for intermediate subjects, all that 
is necessary being to divide with ancther fixture 
similar to the gables. This will also strengthen 
the whole very much, and avoid breakage and 
strain from resting the hand upon the pitch 
board, a thing one is often tempted te do. 

No. 3.—This is practically the same as the 
last named, except that we now fasten a strip of 
wood at the back of the wall or bench, and con- 
vert our propagator into a miniature lean-to. 

No. 4.—Where there is not the help of hot- 
water piping a deep, inverted box may be used, 
cutting away a large enough hole in the side to 
admit of a small lamp being inserted. Nail up 
a few pieces of thin board around the upper 
sides of the box, and arrange for glass to be 
fixed in one or other of the ways previously 
shown. If this is at all difficult simply tack a 
strip of thin wood across the top. The glass 
can rest upon this, while the slight ventilation 
afforded at the sides will be « great safeguard 
against scalding and overheating. Cocoa-nut- 
fibre must be used at the bottom, and care 
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taken to keep this moist. By fixing a piece of 
tin or zinc upon the bottom of the box you will 
avoid any danger of the lamp setting fire to 
the wood, and at the same time distribute the 
ore evenly. 

nemhose are als a few rough plans that have 
been followed by the writer, and who can 
assure readers that they have been even more 
effectual and satisfactory than many elaborate 
constructions. The mere fact of keeping the 
aubjects close in a greenhouse, and thus avoiding 
the outside influences and all danger of very cold 
glass, is enough for the propagation of many 
greenhouse subjects. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


ions ,—Queries and answers are inserted in 
mp Ral free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thew guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eriror of 
GARDENING, $7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sendes are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
ries should be repeated. Correspondents should beas 
tn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they camnot always be replied tc 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of thet: 
communication. 

‘wers (which, with the eaception of such as canno: 
wate Wonited, will be found in theis different depart. 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

aunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
alge us by advising, as far as their knowledge anc 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience tg gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted i GaRpEntse 
should mention the number in which they avpeared 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respectwe departments. . Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received, 
but there is as little delay as possible in dealing with trem. 





1868 Colouring large garden vases.—I should 
be much obliged if you could give me a recipe for colouring 
large garden vases? They are new, unglazed fire-clay 
(fired), and I, of courze, could coat them with linseed-oil, 
and then paint with ordinary paint of shade desired ; but 
I think plants would thrive better if the vases were coated 
with some porous medium that would not blister or cake 
off with sun or damp from soil contained. Any suggestion 
with thanks.—J. D. HepworTH. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1869—Stephanotis in fruit (M7s. C ) —It is not at 
all uncommon for the Stephanotis to fruit. 


1870—Tomatoes unsatisfactory (Picotec).—Give 
more ventilation. Your atmosphere is not dry enough. 

1871_Fruit and vegetables (Old Reader ).—we 
know little of the place mentioned, but our advertising 
columns should help you. 

1872—Seedling Hollyhocks (Jgnoramus). — It 
you can put the plants into a cold-frame they will be much 
tafer. Plant out next March. 


1873—Lilium auratum (J/gnoramus)—You had 
better lift the Lilium, unless your ground is well-drained 
and the position sheltered. 


1874—Rooting Ivy (A. G. Lamb).—Both autumn 
and spring are equally suited for rooting Ivy slips, and 
they like a damp position. 


1875—Potting Dwarf Roses (Enthusiast) —If you 
refer to a recent issue you will find an article upon pot- 
Roses which will give you full information. 


1876—Begonias in beds and pots (F J. White). 
—Lift the Begonias and score free from frost as soon as 
they have begun to die down, repotting the tubers again 
next March. 


1877—Streptocarpus in winter (F. C. Cart- 
wright).—Streptocarpus do not need rest from growth. 
They will continue to grow and flower all through the 
winter if you afford a temperature of 60 degs. 


1878—-Name of fungus (C. M. Smith). — The 
fungus is not a Truffle, but a kind of Puff-ball named 
Sleroderma vulgare. It is not edible—notice the rank, 
offensive odour. 


1879—Passion-flower and Clematis (Bricken- 
den).—Both are hardy subjects, and may be left alone all 
winter, merely cutting out dead wood in the spring. We 
co not recognise the name of your Clematis. 


1880—Plants not flowering (EZ. A.).—No doubt 
too rich a compost is the chief cause of few blooms. We 
do not see how you could improve upon the selection of 
plants, excepting to include Begonias and Fuchsias. 

1831—Tuberous Begonias and Cyclamens 
from seed (C. H. S, Reading).—Pot them on next 
February, or early in March Ordinary greenhouse treat- 
ment will suit them during the winter months. 


1$32—Carnations unsatisfactory (EZ. J. L. 
Costead)—You have spot vpon your Carnations. Keep 


the atmosphere a little drier, and dust with 
flowers of sulphur. seit 7 


Lobelia in winter (Surwell).—Lift the plants and 
store beneath the greenhouse bench, placing them into 
some sandy compost and keeping them rather dry. 


Meath).—You have probably got a bad variety of Straw- 
berry ; the lime and loam would not conduce to more fruit ; 
far better set in some fresh runners, and do this as soon as 
possible. 


White).—Pot into a sandy compost, and keep them in a 
light room. 
goniums. 

a spare room free from frost. 


Why not put Cocoa-nut-fibre upon the staging? Your 
bench is probably too dry, and if plantsdo better upon the 
fibre it would be an easy matter to make the bench so as 
to hold more. 


it is Duckweed growing so strong as you mention, nor have 
we ever known this weed to be injurious to fish. There is 
no better way of ridding ponds of weeds than by constantly 
raking them out. 


—We cannot understand your divided Begonias turning 
out single flowers if they were double varieties in the first 
place. Seedlings vary much, but we never found Begonias 
from cuttings and division vary from the original stock. 


pondent sends this as a ‘‘ repeated query,” but it has been 
replied to before. a r 
posed propagating, and until we know that, it is quite 
impossible to give the ‘‘ correct heat to be maintained.” 


(Inquirer ).—Prune back the Diplacus elightly, and repot 
when it has flowered Itis propagated by cuttings of young 
growth in April. 
illustrate for Fuchsias in our issue for March 27th. 


After doing so well as to give over forty blossoms upon 
each bulb, we fear your Lilies will be too exhausted to do 
much the ensuing season; but you can do no harm in 
following out the instructions in our recent article. 


reasons we do not recommend one stove over another. Look 
up the advertisement. 
have the larger boiler in use for so small a section of your 
house, especially as Tea-Roses need heat but a few months 


























1903—Market Pears (Market Gardener) —It is very 
difficult to have Pears from standard trees of any table 
merit in December. Even in November fruits seem soon 
to be over, for if kept in a very cool place to preserve them 
the fruits soon lose flavour. Whilst so many good Pears do 
well trained on walls or as pyramids on the Quince-stock, 
so few do well on standards. The best for market 
purposes other than well-known early sorts are: Alex- 
ander Lambre, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurré Diel, and 
Josephine de Malines. 


1904—Planting bulbs on Grass slope (Dajfodil). 
—Do not use Tulips, but confine yourself to the mapy 
pretty Daffodils, Dog Violets, and Snowdrops. They are 
more in keeping, and are more permanent. Plant without 
any attempt at regularity, and so secure a pleasingly 
natural effect. Simply take out a small, three-cornered 
piece of the turf and set the bulbs beneath. Replace the 
turf carefully. The bulbs will force their way through 
this quite as easily as they do year after year in a natural 
state. We would prefer Mrs. W. J. Grant to Cramoisé 
Supérieur. 

1905—Pears for walls (W. A.).—Six fine wall Pears 
are Citron des Carmes, first early ; Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
second ; Marie Louise, third ; Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
fourth ; Doyenné du Comice, fifth; and, latest, Easter 
Beurré. There are many others—especially midseacon 
varieties—but this is a good selection. Good wall Plums 
are: Transparent Gage, Green Gage, Oullin’s Golden 
Gage, and Coe’s Golden Drop ; for flavour and for cooking, 
Rivers’ Early, Ozar, Victoria, Monarch, and Archduke, all 
fine and coloured. East and west walls are best for Plums, 
but Victoria does well on a north wall. 


1906—Plums casting leaves (EH. H.).—It seem§ 
very evident that your Plum-trees suffered from drought 
in the summer, thus causing very early leaf castings. You 
do not say how long they have been planted? Have the soil 
around them lightly forked up to loosen it, as clay soils 
bake so hard, and in that way alone do great injury to 
the roots. Then add about the roots a little barrow-load 
or two of fresh soil. Also give over the roots in the 
spring a coat of manure, and if it be dry an occasional 
soaking of water to induce good, strong growth and surface 
rooting. Give fresh mulching about midsummer. 

1907—Clothing wall (J. A. G.).—We should have 
thought that with 6 feet of bare wall on a north aspect, 
under your large trained Pear-tree, you would have liked 
to grow some Tomatoes in the summer, as it isa capital 
site. A few Peach or Apricot-trees might be planted and 
trained to fill the space. If you prefer Roses you could 
have Climbing Niphetos, Crimson Rambler, W. A. Richard- 
son, or Oheshunt Hybrid, or indeed, any good Tea Rose 
would do well there, that were not climbers, such as 


1883—Begonia semperfiorens and Scarlet 


1s8i— Strawberries unsatisfactory (West 


1885—Wintering Bedding Geraniums (F. J. 


A dark cupboard would not suit Zonal Pelar- 
You should have no difficulty in saving them in 


1886—Einsuring moist heat (Old Subscriber ).— 


1887—W eeds in pond (R. W.).—We can hardly think 


1888s—Tuberous Begonias changing (7. Clark). 


1889—Heat in propagator (YX. Y. Z.).—Our corres- 
We asked what class of plant he pro- 


1890—Treatment of Diplacus glutinosus 


Follow the same plan as we describe and 


i1891—Lilium lancifolium dying (/nquirer).— 


1892—Boiler in greenhouse (Breck ).—For obvious 


There is no reason why you should 





in the year. 


the hedge in April ; you will then soon get more foliage. 
It is immaterial whether chopped or sawn, so long as the 
cuts are made clean. 
at the same time, but leave as much young growth on as 
possible. 


cold-frame if your position is exposed, but not otherwise. 
We do not quite understand if you mean pricked out into 
pans or into the border. 
certainly winter them in the frame in a cold locality like 
yours. 


will probably do the necessary pruning, but you can cut 
away dead tips in spring. 
fibre over the crown when frosts come, and stand the tub 
in a sheltered place outdoors. 
taking it under cover. 


eaten by wireworm, through the land being infested with 
it. 
used. 
dig up and dress the soil freely with? gas-lime, leaving it 





1893—Cutting Holly-hedge (Wulfrum).—Shorten 


You might thin out the Hawthorn 


189i—W intering Stocks (7. B.).—Put them in the 


In the first place, we would 


1895—Hydrangea in tub (W. Abbott).—The winter 
Place a few ashes or Cocoa- 


This will be better than 


1896—Diseased Celery (D. Lock) —The Celery is 


In may have been brought in the manure you have 
You can do nothing now, but when the crop is off 


there throughout the winter. 


18397—Pruning Clematis montana (S. 4. H.).— 
Clematis montana flowers upon the old and ripened wood. 
You must not prune this, nor does the variety ever form 
a bushy plant well clothed t» the bottom. Itisseen at its 
best when rambling among an old hedge, or over rough 
roots, etc. You cannot have it so well furnished as you 
evidently desira. 

1898—Hyacinths, etc. (Dr. Bruce).—Much will 
depend upon the heat and attention given, but the end of 
February or early March would be a good date. They 
could be forwarded, or retarded, so as make a month’s 
difference in arriving at full beauty. Tulips would be 
much longer than Hyacinths in :soming into bloom, 
probably another three weeks. 


1399— Best large-flowered Clematises 
(A. £., Norwood) —Henryi and Otto Frobel are two good 
and large-flowered Clematises We expect you mean the 
Dutch Honeysuckle. Tropwolum speciosum needs a cool 
and partially-shady position. Ceanothus, Cotoneaster, 
and Passion-flowers would probably suit your purpose 
best. 


1990—Creepers for house (G. P.).—There is 
nothiog better than Ampelopsis Veitchi for your purpose. 
A Rose would be some time covering so large a space, and 
would also need much nailing to secure against the strong 
winds. But the Ampelopsis would cling without any help, 
etand the wind well, and always have a pretty appearance, 
Put in three plants, 


1901—Pear-trees (H. H.).—Colmar d’Eté is a prolific 
bearer, but fruits are very small. A child’s Pear, ripe in 
September. We should much prefer Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, a fine and good flavoured Pear. Durondeau is a 
very good and a handsome Pear, ripens in October. 
Beurré de Capiaumont is a good market Pear, but poor in 
quality, Louise Bonne of Jersey would be a far better 
variety. 


1902—Treatment of Scarlet Gladiolus (R.). 
—It is fortunate you sent a leaf of your plant. It is 
decicedly not a Gladiolus, and we are almost certain it is 
a side leaf of a Lilium. It you planted these so late ag 
March, you would get no bloom, and the bulbs would now 
be pushing up as you describe, especially as you gave no 
water. Leaye them to take their chance; except to 
partly cover with ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre should hard 
weather setin. They may flower next summer. 













Oatherine Mermet, Homére, Mme. Lambard, or if preferred, 


any good Hybrid Perpetuals that would grow tall if kep‘ 

nailed. Teas, however, would, on the whole, do best. 
19098—Fruits for north wall (Subscriber) —Very 

few kinds of fruits do well on a north wall, asa rule, but 


you are in a rather warm part of the kingdom, Somerset. 
The very best of fruits are Morello Oherries, those trained 


fan-shaped and kept clean thrive and fruit wonderfully 
well. Next comes the Victoria Plum, which does admir- 
ably. So also will the Czar, if the wood can be induced to 
mature. Of Pears you may try Catillac, the fine stewing 
variety, and such fairly good sorts as Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien and Louise Bonne. Some fairly early Apples 
should do very well also. So also will Red Currants and 
Gooseberries. 


1909 -Vine border (Luke H.).—Remove top soil frcm 
your present border, lift Vine-roots carefully, and tie them 
up in mats to protect from wind ; then excavate soil to an 
entire depth of 2 feet. Break up the bottom and leave it, 
adding on top a few inches of any rubble; on that lay 
turves, Grass downwards, then get turfy-loam well chopped 
up, but not fine. Mix with it equal quantity of soil from 
vegetable quarter, add one-eighth of Jime-rubbish, well- 
broken, wood-ashes, and crushed bones. Place in 12 inches 
and tread down moderately, and relay Vine-roots, so that 
ee covered they be not more than 6 inches below the 
surface, 


1910—Grass-lawn (Inquirer).—As the Grass on your 
recently-made lawn is dark green, we cannot call it 
unhealthy. Rather it seems to be somewhat gross, If it 
were pale or yellowish then we should regard it as 
unhealthy. In mowing and rolling it frequently you seem 
to have done the best you can for it, and in wishing to give 
it a dressing, should say that not much manure is needec; 
The best dressing, which may be applied anywhere during 
the winter, but not later than February, so that it may 
get well worked in, would be road-grit or trimmings, weil 
decayed and frequently turned, mixed with some wood- 
ashes, fine coal-ashes, and a little soot. A good Grats 
manure (if obtainable your way) is British or native guanc, 
and it is cheap. 


1911-Barked Apple-trees (FE. F. B.).— We 
sympathise with you appreciably in the injury cows have 
done to your standard Apple-tree stems in an orchard 
in entirely stripping off the bark around to the depth of 
from 8 inches to 9 inches. Had but 2 inches or 3 inches 
of the bark on one side been left the trees would have 
continued to live, but the total stripping round is almost 
certain to produce death. We know of nothing that can 
be done in suchacase. No sap can pass below the severed 
top bark and thus the functions of natureare suspended. It 
will be well to place mesh wire-work round the stems of 
other trees in case the cows attack them. Oows, like 
horses, once they taste bark seem to have a great liking for 
it. 

1912—Seeding Celery-plants (S. S.) —The proper 
way to seed Celery-plants is to put out some of the 
ordinary variety into a bed in the open ground about 
Jaly. Plant at 15 inches apart with no intention to blanch, 
as that is undesirable. The plants should stand all tke 
winter very well unless unduly severe. If it ie, come 
protection may be given to the plants by laying over them 
—resting on stout wood supports—Wattle-hurdles, and on 
these throw some straw, or Fern, or Heather. When tke 
winter is over, and the protection removed, the plants 
will soon start off to flower and seed. The plants you 
have in pots, if kept all the winter in a frame or gréen- 
house, may be planted outdoors in April, where they will 
seed well during the summer. 


1913—Cucumbers uneatable (Constant Reader). 
—How are you growing Cucumbera? Ina heated house or 
on a manure-bed, under a frame? If ina house, then giving 
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more warmth, say an average temperature of 75 degs. of 
heat, should help to bring your plants into proper fruiting 
condition. If they are in a frame, then the plants are 
suffering from alow temperature, and roots cankered, or 
gumming, because they have got into the sour dung. 
Unless you can keep up an equable and sufficient warmth, 
especially at this time of the year, when we get so little 
sun heat, it is useless to continue growing them. With 
ample warmth Cucumber fruits grow quickly and are 
sweet; but with a low temperature, and the soil cold and 
wet, perhaps getting exhausted or sour, the fruits grow 
slowly and are uneatable. 


1914—Figs (Haton).—Your Fig, judging by the 
description given, isthe Brunswick. Itisalong and high- 
flavoured variety, and one of the best for culture outdoors 
on warm walls. Perhaps your tree in greenhouse is not 
yet sufficiently old to fruit well? Itis a mistake to induce 
& very free growth. When roots are more confined and 
coarse-wood growths checked, then fruits come freely. 
Unless you can give the tree good warmth early and 
late, you cannot get two cropsin one season. The present 
buttons may be removed, and cut out all bare shoots, 
laying or tying in those having most leaves and likely 
to bear fruit next year. In the summer keep the air 
rather close and mulch with manure. You do not say 
how the tree is trained—whether on a wall far from the 
light, or on a trellis near the glass. 


1915—Pig-trees (Vers Ne).—Fig-trees ina cool orchard 
house will not ripen more than one crop of fruit during the 
season, whereas, in a proper-heated house they will pro- 
duce practically three crops, if ample warmth be fur- 
nished. Probably the fruit now falling, of which a sample 
is enclosed, are the ordinary third or late crop that for 
lack of warmth will not ripen. They are, in your case, 
valueless. Your tree too may get none too much of sun- 
shine, also may be too much watered and growing too 
grossly. Presumably it is planted out, but that is not 
stated. Then cut out any bare shoots so as to give the 
young ones of the present year all possible light and air to 
enable them to ripen, and if you will wait patiently, 
you may get a good crop of fruit next year, especially 
as Figs fruit better as they get older. 


i916—Auriculas dying off (R. S).—Your plants 
have been kept too dry or too wet. Several trade 
growers advertise young plants early in the spring ; look 
through our pages at that date. Sow the seed as soon as 
tipened. We presume you are alluding to the alpine 
varieties, which flower in March and April? The seed 
should be sown upon shallow pane of well drained soil, 
consisting of turfy loam, leaf-mould and coarse sand in 
equal proportions. Keep close by laying a sheet of glass 
over the top, and prick off as soon as they can be handled. 
By no means do away with the seed-pan, as some will 
germinate in a month or two, while others may not even 
come up until the next spring. A cold pit is the best 
place until winter, when a cold greenhouse will suit. Good 
loam, one half, and the remainder made up of well-rotted 
cow-manure, leaf-soil, and sand, make a good compost. 


1917—Runner Beans (Vale of Clyde).—Your state- 
ment that Runner Beans are rarely grown about Glasgow, 
and never eaten asa green vegetable by the working people, 
reads oddly to southerners who grow these Beans go largely 
and consume them s0 liberally also. But it may be due 
largely to difficulties of culture in your northern district. 
We suggest that these Beans should be grown on the south 
aspect of house, wall, or fence, and trained up to them 
either with the aid of string or long sticks. Before sowing 
seed a trench, 2 feet deep and as wide, should be opened all 
along where the Beans are to grow, the bottom of the 
trench well broken up, then a good dressing of manure 
added to the thrown out soil, which should be mixed as 
that is returned to thetrench. The Beans should be sown 
ully 9 inches apart the third week in May, and, if needed, 
protected at night until danger from frost is over. Best of 
All is a very fine strain. 


1918—Planting fruit-trees (Limerick).—We should 
certainly advise you not to plant Rhubarb among the fruit- 
trees and bushes, as it is so exhaustful of the soil, and 
necessitates so much treading the ground. Keep it quite 
away elsewhere. Bush Apples on the Paradise-stock, if you 
do not want to thin and replant later, should be fully 2 feet 
apart, as by the time the trees get 6 feet to 7 feet through, 
they have none too much room. Plantin rows that width 
aoart, the trees in the rows being angled, as you under- 
stand. That will give still more room. Then you can 
plant now one Gooseberry-bush between each Apple in 
the rows, and one row all down between the rows at 4 feet 
apart, filling up the ground for three years with Straw- 
berries. After Mr. Gladstone Apple, the best is French 
Peach, then Worcester Pearmain, then Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. Souvenir du Congrés Pear does well asa pyramid 
or standard over here certainly. 


1919 -Diseased Apple. leaves (Hast Anglia).—Had 
you not referred to diseased Ash-trees near your garden, 
we should have assumed that Sycamores or Oaks diseased 
were near, but the natural assumption is that the disease 
on Apple and Ash is identical. When the leaves of all 
diseased trees fall burn them. Do not allow them to be 
decayed and used as manure, as that propagates these 
faungoid pests wholesale. Perhaps decayed Ash-leaves 
may have been used to dress your fruit-trees? When the 
leaves have all fallen make up a solution of 2 lb. sulphate 
of copper, 2 Ib. of fresh lime, and 2 Ib. of coarse treacle 
Soak the sulphate of copper all night in a wooden Vessel, 
or cask, in boiling water to dissolve it, add the lime-water 
and treacle next morning; add 10 gallons of water and 
gently spray the trees and so kill resting spores. Do this 
again just before the buds burst in the spring. It isa 
dangerous solution to use when trees are fruiting. 


1920—Standard Victoria Plums (£ B.) —That 
a complaint as to Victoria Plum-trees, five years planted 
in the county of Kent, very early shedding their leaves 
and showing great evidence of gumming, is made, is sur- 
prising from that quarter, because Plums, as a rule, do 
well. Still, they do like a chalk base better than one of 
gravel. The case seems to be one of soil poverty, and we 
suggest a3 the best remedy that yon at once have the soil 
opened out round the trees, carefully lift them out, and 
savering all rootsdown right, neatly trimming all others that 
have ragged ends; replant as soon as possible. Remove soma 
of the old soil of the holes and replace with fresh, then 
plant as shallow as you well can, but having several inches 
of soil over the roots. Some thinning may be done to the 
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head, and the trees for a time should have supports. Give 
each tree a mulch of long manure about the roots. Some 
lime may be mixed with the soil when planting, also 
wood-asher, 


1921—A poor garden (4. G. V.).—That your garden 
is sheltered by high trees on east, west, and south-west 
sides, leads to the inference that it suffers from too much 
shelter and too little sunshine. If you could reduce the 
height of the trees soasto get more sun and air, great 
good might result. Your soil being of a sandy nature 
would be easy to warm and fairly fertile. That it is 
infested with worms rather shows that it is not poor, as 
these exist chiefly where there is plenty of vegetable 
matter, such as leaves, straw, which they can digest and 
then expel in the young worm-casts, which are really plant 
food. Wait until the tree-leaves have fallen, then 
distribute them equally over the ground, and adda 
dressing of half-decayed animal manure. Then trench the 
ground by opening at one end a trench 2 feet wide, and 
the same depth, throwing out all the soil, then deeply 
breaking up the bottom and leaving it. Throw in the top 
spit of the next trench soil, dig in leaves, and break up the 
bottom of that, and so on until all is finished. 


1922—Vines (G. P. S.).—That your Hamburgh Vines 
are seeding well shows that culture and border are fairly 
good for them, but the Lady Downes Vine had no doubt 
for some reason or other got stunted and did not fruit until 
you carried up a new rod. But you did wrong in allowing 
it to fruit so heavily. Ordinarily, any good grower would 
not let it carry more than ten bunches, and unless it isa 
strong rod that would be too heavy. No wonder the 
Grapes are set unevenly. Foster’s Seedling doubtless 
wants more warmth, and has probably been exposed to a 
cold draught. Twenty-five bunches seems to be an unduly 
heavy crop, but nothing is said as to length of rod or 
how many rods. That aérial roots are forming shows that 
the proper roots are not doing well. Very likely your 
berries have shanked from the same cause. Border too 
sour, or root too deep in it. Manure of a raw nature 
should not be used in making Vine-borders; the best 
ingredients are good turfy loam, wood.ashes, and crushed 
bones. Strong manure soon conduces to sourness. A 
narrower border, too, will be better. 


1923—Peach, Pear, and Vine (Girder) —You have 
certainly introduced a novelty in correspondence in 
sending in photo.’s of trees, with respect to the pruning 
of which you ask for information. With respect to the 
Peach-tree in a pot, and 2 feet in height, you will have to 
prune back quite 12 inches, so as to induce the breaking 
out of at least two, or perhaps three, good shoots from each 
stem next spring. Then you will lay the foundation of a 
neat bush-tree ; or if you plant it out against a wall, then 
you can train it fan-shaped. It may be some time, how- 
ever, before it fruits, as it is a seedling, and may prove 
also to be of little value. With respect to your Pear-tree 
having asingle stem 23 feet in height, if you propose to 
train it to a wall, cut it back to 15 inches, and induce it to 
break three shoots next spring, to make a foundation for 
the tree. If to be a bush-tree cut it back till about the 
same, and you can make it what you wish. As to the 
Vine, that will only fruit when you get from it a strong 
rod. To have that, cut it down to one strong eye or bud, 
about 4 foot from the pot. It will need plenty of feeding. 


1924—Tulips a failure.—I have for many years 
grown bulbs pretty freely. Of late years, notwithstanding 
change of soil, many of the Tulips in particular fail to come 
up, leaving the beds irregular. In the case of groups of 
five or six bulbs planted in the borders—one group will be 
perfect in the flowering season, and the next a failure— 
on examination these often present a wet, slimy appear- 
ance. We only discover a few wireworms occasionally in 
digging ; certainly the garden is not infested with them. 
I refer to newly purchased bulbs for which a good price is 
paid. Isthere a remedy? I may add that my Hyacinth- 
beds are always satisfactory, as is the case also with Poly- 
anthus Narcissus.—BLaNc. 


*,* We have no doubt some pest is the cause of your 
failure with individual groups, seeing others do well. Slugs 
seldom eat Hyacinths, but are greedy devourers of Tulips. 
Could any reader of GARDENING help our correspondent ? 


1925—Eichinopsis Eyresi.—Should young plants of 
this Cactus be removed or allowed to remain on the old 
plant ?—X. Y. Z. 


*,* There is no necessity to remove these offsets, unless 
you wish to increase your stock. 


1926—Blue Lobelias in winter.—Will you kindly 
tell me how I can keep some blue Lobelia roots through 
the winter? I have no greenhouse or garden lights. I 
inclose a little for you to see. I do not know if I have 
given it the correct name.—F. Houtoway. 


*,* Yes, it is the Lobelia that you send. Place a little 
light sandy soil around the plant, after cutting it down 
to within 2 inches or 3 inches. In a fortnight or so lift 
and — of by pulling the crown to pieces. Each piece 
will have a few new roots. Set the pieces into pots or pans 
and keep them ina warm window until spring, when they 
can be parted once more. You would do better by pur- 
chasing a few seedlings next April. They are very cheap, 
and as you have no frame or house we would advise you to 
follow that plan. 


1927—Hiding low wall.—I want to cover or hide 
& low wall as quickly as possible. It faces north-east. Oan 
you tell me of any creeping plants—not Virginian Creeper 
or Ivy—that will grow and do well? And is this the 
due for planting? Ithought Orategus Pyracantha might 
0? 


*,* Ceanothuses would be better than Puracantha. You 
might also try such Roses as Réve @Or and Feélicité 
Perpetué, 


1928—Muddy stream.—I have a small stream 
running through my garden which is constantly being 
silted up with mud, which is brought into it by a smaller 
stream (a mere ditch). I have to clear this mud out about 
once in two years, every year would be better. What use 
can I make of this mud? Oan you suggest any possible 
means of keeping the mud out of my stream ?—LADYMEDE 

*,* Unless the ditch is shut of from the stream it is 
dificult to know how the mud can be prevented from 
polluting thelatter Perhaps it would be possible to form 
adam at the junction of ditch and stream, over which the 
water from the ditch would flow, the mud forming as 
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sediment behind the dam. This would have to be cleaned 
out whenever it got within a foot of the surface, or it 
would be stirred up as the water passed over the top of the 
dam, and, mingling with it, would enter the stream. The 
only other plan that appears feasible is to alter the course 
of the ditch, and bring it into the stream lower down. 
The mud that is removed, after being dried, can be mixed 
with garden sotl.—S. W. F. 


1929—Moving Lilies of the Valley.—Is this the 
right time of year to move Lilies of the Valley ?— Barna. 


*.* Yes; move them directl the leaf dies down. 


1930—Ashes from railway sleepers —Will you 
kindly inform me if the ashes of old railway sleepers that 
have been dressed with tar or creosote, would be injurious 
to flowers or Roses, mixed with the soil? If not, what 
quantity to use? Soil very stiff.—Doustrut. 


*,* We have never used such ashes, but the fact of burn- 
ing the sleepers would do away with all tar or creosote. 
Use the ashes at the rate of half a gallon to the square 
yard. You will find soot better than ashes for your stiff 
soil. 


1931—Tea Roses and Carnations.—Will the 
Editor please name the best varieties of Tea Roses and 
Oarnations for beds on plan marked 1, 2, 3,4? Should like 
some rich red H.P.’s, if they would do as well. Carnations, 
like Old Clove and self colours, liked, and sorts that grow 
low, so that many stakes are not required.—L. DENNING. 

*.* You will jind Marquis of Salisbury a splendid red 
bedding Rose. Souvenir dela Malmaison, creamy-white ; 
G. Nabonnand, salmony-pink ; Perle des Jardins, deep 
yellow ; and K. A. Victoria, pale lemon-white. These are 
all good Roses for your purpose. Among Carnations we 
would select Duchess of Fife, F. E. Thcday, Leander, 
Raby Castle, Redbraes, and Rose Celestial. 


1932—Manuring Roses.—Does good digging and 
manuring help Roses to throw off mildew ?—Daauia. 

*,* No; the disease is entirely dependent upon weather 
influences. 


1933—** Geraniums” in tubs.—I want to fill some 
large tubs with ‘‘ Geraniums ” to set outside next summer. 
As I have little help, it would suit me best to put them in 
the tubs this month when I take them out of the bede. 
Please tell me whether in this case they would require 
replanting in fresh earth in May ?—C. Irwin. 

*,* Har better pot the plants when lifting them now. 
They will only need a small pot, and can be stood closer 
together than if placed in the tubs. Why not jill 
your tub with fresh compost when help is at hand? The 
compost would not deteriorate, and you could plant in 
February or March, to grow on ready for the open when 
warmer weather setsin. In any case, if you put into the 
tubs now, both tubs and plants would require housing. 


1934—Palm-plant withered.—My plant seems 
fairly healthy, but the tips of leaves keep turning brown. 
I keep it ina room, and fairly moist. Oan I do anything 
to help it ?—LitrLE Toap. 


*,* Unless you have one of the more hardy Palms, such 
as Latania borbonica, they will not do ina room for many 
months—certainly not in the winter. Palms are so very 
varied that we cannot reply without some guide as to 
variety. Other replies next week. 


1935—Perennials to go with Delphiniums.— 
Could you suggest what perennial or perennials could be 


grown with tall Delphiniums, to bloom later on? I find 
Delphiniums smother Phlox, Helianthus, etc. When Del- 


phiniums cease flowering and are cut down there is agreat 
blank.—A READER OF GARDENING. 


*,* If the Delphiniums are kept within bounds there 
are many perennials that may be grown with them to 
bloom later ; but if they are allowed to overgrow everything, 
aswould seem to be the case from the remark that even 
such a strong-growing subject as the Helianthus is useless 
on this account, tt is dificult to suggest any perennial that 
would answer the purpose. If these plants are allowed to 
become overgrown during their period of growth they cannot 
be expected to flower well. Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, Chrysanthemum maximum, the Perennial 
Sunflowers, Solidago ambigua, and Bocconia cordata ali 
do well interspersed among Delphiniums if given sufficient 
space; while the White Japanese Anemone, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, and herbaceous Lobelias may be grown in front. 
All these perennials bloom after the Delphiniums, and 
will fill the space caused by their absence.—S. W. F. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respeciing plants cr fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING ILLUE- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Jack.—1, Santolina Chamacy- 
parissus; 2, Ligustrum lucidum; 3, Helianthemum 
serpyllifolium ; 4, Crategus Pyracantha ; 5, Muhlenbeckia 
adpressa; 6, Not recognized; Unnumbered, Menziesia 
empetriformis.——H. Graham.—1, Retinospora squar- 
rosa: 2, Retinospora pisifera ; 3, Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 
4, Hoya carnosa; 5, Reineckia japonica var. variegata ; 
6, ASchmea sp ; impossible to tell which without flowere, 
but perhaps 4 spicata.— Rev. 7. Flintef.— Long leaf is 
Ailanthus glandulosa (Tree of Heaven). Stem with reddish 
flowers is Symphoricarpus orbiculatus. Crimson-berried, 
Cornus mas. Bridge End.—Oxalis cernua.—J. J. 
Llandrich.—Lophospermum scandens. It is eafer to lift 
the plant and keep over the winter ina greenhouse. It 
is not very hardy.—R. Weatherill.—The plant is Trache- 
lium ceruleum. We do not recollect contents of previous 
letter, but presume it was name of plant that you required. 
— J. Brown.—We do not name Dahlia flowers; the 
other plant is not a Saxifrage, but Sedum spectabile.—— 
T. Pratt.—You are wrong; the Roses you send are 
undoubtedly Niphetos.——Manor.—Your plant is Tecoma 
radicans, syn. with Bignonia radicans. It is easily propa- 
gated by root-cuttings and by pieces of partly-ripened 
growth. It is quite hardy in your locality. W.S. Smith, 
—1, Polygonium cuspidatum; 2, Leycesteria formoea ; 
3, Next week ; 4, Spirza flagelliformis ; 5, Phlomis fruti- 
cosa ; 6, Coronilla Emerus ; 7, Rubus cdoratus. 

Names of fruit.—R. Hobley.—1, Lane’s Prince 
Albert ; 2, Ashmead’s Kernel; 3, King of the Pippins; 
4, Warner’s King ; 5, Bess Pool; 6, Lemon Pippin.—— 
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Garlands.—1, Blenheim Pippia Apple ; 2, Beurré d’Aman- 
lis Pear ; 3, Bergamotte a’Es3peren ; 4, Beurré Diel ; 5, Old 
A. S.—The Plum is a poor fruit of Pond’s 
Newman.—The large Apple is 
Alfriston; the small one Lemon Pippin.—Miss R.— 
1, Pears, Black Worcester ; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 
3, Apple Old Nonpareil; 4, Pears, Beurré Sterckmans ; 
5, Duchess d’Angouléme.——W. Morley.—l, Old Haw- 
thornden ; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Oox’s Orange Pippin ; 


Colmar. 
Seedling. - 





Rev. J. 





2 


4, Not recognised, as the fruit was not in condition ; 
5, King of the Pippins ; 6, Northern Greening. — J tintof. 
—1 and 5, Ribston Pippins; 2, Blenheim Pippin; 4, Golden 
Spire ; 6, Mere de Menage; 7, King of the Pippins.—— 
G, H. Percival —1, Marie Louise; 2, Beurré Bachelier : 
NV. D.—2, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 
7, Duchess d’Angouléme ; 12, Not recog- 
2, Adam’s Pearmain ; 





3, Beurré Rance, 
5, Swan’s Egg 
nised.—_—-Lanson.— 1, Cellini ; 
}, Beurré Olairgeau, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that ve 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 


that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Norman Drew.—O! course, a man who behaves ag 
deccribed in your letter is dishonest. We do not think 


such practices are common—at least, we hope not. 
——S ee ee 


Catalogues received.—Roses.—Messrs. Paul and 
Son, Waltham Oross ——Hyacinthe, Tulips, and other 
Spring-flowering Dulos.—Messrs. Barr and Sone, 12 and 13, 
King-street, Covent Garden.— Autumn in Garden and 


(rreenhouse.—Megsrs. J. Oarter and Oo., High Holborn 





Son, Crawley, Sussex. 





LAW. 


———— 


Damage by rabbits to market-gar- 
‘T'wo years ago I took five acres 
of land as market-garden land, and two months 
later the landlord let the shooting over his 
park, which adjoins my gardens The shooting 
tenant makes a living by breeding wild rabbits 
which overrun the place and get into my garden. 
This summer I had 1,500 plants eaten by rabbits, 
and on complaining to the sporting tenant I was 
told I must kill them. He put some netting 
round one side, but the rabbits still get in, and 
he walks over my garden shooting them. Has 


den crops. 


he a right to do this without my leave? Could 
the landlord let him the shooting over my gar- 
den? Can I treat him as a trespasser ?—J. S. 
*,” Unless the shooting was reserved when 
the garden was let to you, the landlord could 
not let the shooting over the garden to anyone, 
and the sporting tenant who does shoot over 
it may be treated as a trespasser and summoned 
before the justices just like any ordinary 
poacher. If he is so summoned, it will lie with 
him to prove that he has the right to shoot over 
your garden. If you have a written agreement 
of tenancy it will show whether the sporting 
rights are, or are not reserved; but if the 
letting was a merely verbal one, the sporting 
may have been verbally reserved also. As to 
this you will however know whether there was 
such a reservation or not. But if there was 
such a reservation, the landlord might let the 
sporting over your garden if he chose to do 
so. Ido not think you have any claim against 
the sporting tenant for compensation for the 
injury done to your produce. The law ig 
unjust in this respect, as it allows a sporting 
tenant to preserve a large quantity. of rabbits 
in a wood adjoining cultivated land and does 
not make him liable for the damage done by the 
pests he preserves. But if he brings upon the 
land a larger quantity of game or rabbits than 
could under ordinary circumstances be reared 
and kept on such land, he then becomes liable. 
Sach liability would be very difficult to prove, 
unless indeed you could show that he had been 
in the habit of importing rabbits from some 
other place and turning them down. Your best 
plan will be to call in the assistance of a pro- 
fessional rabbit-catcher, who with snares and 


nets, and traps, will soon be a thorn in the side 


of the sporting tenant.—K. O. T. 


Removal of shed.—I am leaving my 
house, and I have a shed of stone with ends 
The property 
was sold five years ago, but the shed was new 
roofed by us before the property was sold. 
Can oor the wood and the tiles ?— 


partly of wood, the roof of tiles. 


Wem Gre 


* 


claim any compensation for it. 


Roses, Carnations, Pinks, and Tufted Pansies.— 
Messrs. Dickson and Co., 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh. 
—— Ornamental Trees and Sh7ubs.—Messrs. J. Clark and 


»” It seems that this shed belonged to the 
landlord when you took possession, but that you 
pat a new roof on it more than five years ago. 
if this be so, you cannot remove the roof nor 
If you put up 
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the wooden ends, and there were no wooden ends to be taken out when 
nor ends of any kind previously, you may remove 



























them. 


tap and require me to pay the cost ?—WArTmER. 


a water supply. 


under such circumstances.—K., CG, T, 


event, should I be liable ?—G. P. S. 


x 


it could only fall through some severe storm, 
or similar occurrence, such as the lawyers call 
‘the act of God,” for which no man is liable, 
3ut there is a duty cast on all owners and 
occupiers to prevent any decayed and unsound 
trees from falling upon a neighbour’s land to 
his injury. If such a thing happens the test 
of liability will be, was the tree previously in 
an unsafe state, to your knowledge? And if 
you could have had the knowledge had you 
examined the tree carefully, you will be liable, 





POULTRY. 


Death of chicks (C. Z. J.).—I do not 
think it likely that your chicks are poisoned, 
alchough, of course, this cannot be decided one 
way or the other unless the intestines are care- 
fully examined by a chemist. I should rather 
attribute the deaths to a lack of nutritious food. 
You must remember that the weather is now 
extremely cold at intervals ; then we have had 
a lot of rain, and nothing can be more trying to 
young birds. There is, therefore, a great strain 
upon them, and thus meals and Corn which would 
answer well in the early summer are not good 
enough now. Iam afraid any advice I may give 
you will be too late, as you say all the birds are 
affected. My treatment would be to give them 
soaked bread in warm ale the first thing in the 
morning, at ten o'clock a little mixed meal 
(Barley, Indian, and Sharps), at one o’clock some 
underdone meat cut into small pieces, and at 
roosting time a handful or two of sound Wheat. 
In their drinking water give some Parrish’s 
chemical food, or cod-liver.oil. Take care that 
they do not huddle together too closely at night 
in a badly ventilated coop. Aboveall, put them 
in a run somewhere where they cannot be 
knocked about by older chickens or the adult 
stock.—DouLtina. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Green Tomato chutney (/. G. Tvevers). 
—Have ready a saucepan of boiling water on the 
stove, stick a fork into each Tomato, and dip it 
for two minutes into the boiling water. As the 
fruits are scalded they can be put ona dish until 
all are prepared in this way, then skin them 


and cut out the stems. Peel and core the same 


weight ot Apples (6 lb. of each) as Tomatoes, 
put them into a preserving-pan with 1 quart of 
vinegar, a dozen red Chillies, a dozen Cloves, 
two dozen Allspice, two dozen Peppercorns, 4 02. 
Ginger (pounded), a tablespoonful of salt, 14 1b. 
of Demerara sugar —tie the Peppercorns, 


Cloves, Allspice, and Ginger in a piece of muslin 


Local authority supplying water to 
ailotment garden.—I have, among some 
allotment gardens, # acre of garden ground 
in three separate pieces, Ihave a greenhouse 
on one piece, and am building another green- 
house on another piece. The soil is sandy, and 
I suffered much this summer from want of water, 
and I am thinking of asking the council to fix a 
tap in the garden against the end of a row of 
houses which come up flush with the gardens. 
What rate should I have to pay for either one 
piece or for all three? Will the council fix the 


“," You do not say who the ‘council ” are, 
nor under what circumstance are they owners of 
But it is really not material, 
as you cannot compel the council to supply 
water, and if they agree to do so (as they 
probably will), terms will have to be arranged 
between you. There is no fixed rate of charge 


Liability for damage occasioned 
by fall of tree.—I bought a slip of ground 
adjoining my garden, with three fine Elm-trees 
upon it ; a year later aman bought an adjoining 
piece, and built a house a few yards from my 
land. He makes no complaint nor yet any 
inquiry, but should one of my trees fall, his 
house or his chimney will be damaged. In that 





»" If the tree were living and healthy at 
the time of its fall you would not be liable, as 
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putting the chutney into 
pots—and | lb. of Sultanas, Bring this quickly 
to the boil, then stir until it is a thick mass like 
jam; about three quarters of an hour it will 
take. Pour into glass bottles that are dry and 
hot to prevent their cracking ; cover with wet 
bladder. It can be used at once.—B, 


To cook Vegetable Marrows.—Put 
two Onions, and cut them up small, into a 
Saucepan, with a generous lump of melted 
butter, two leaves of Sage chopped fine, a sprig 
of Parsley, and Lemon Thyme. Peel fwo small 
Marrows, cut each in half, and put them in the 
saucepan with the herbs ; close the lid tight, and 
set the saucepan on a hot part of the stove for 
twenty-five minutes. Give the saucepan a shake 
once or twice during the time and turn over the 
Marrows. Turn into a hot dish and serve with 
any roast or boiled meat.—B. 

























BIRDS, 


Teaching Parrot to tall (I. Clark). = 
From the description you give of your bird it 
would appear to be a rose-breasted Cockatoo 
(Cacatua roseicapilla), a handsome bird, but very 
noisy as arule, its yells and screams being at 
times distracting. It is to be feared that there 
is no probability of your bird ever learning ‘to 
talk, and that when it gets used to its new home 
it wi give forth some of its natural notes, 
resulting in its banishment to a distant part of 
the premises, It is to be regretted that so 
handsome a bird should be so deficient in musical 
talent. 





GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes 





WZby10 l4by12 2by12 2Wbyl4d 20 by 18 
14by10 16 by 12 Wbyl4 20by16 22b,18 
16 by 10 18 by 12 Wby16  24by16 24 by 18 


100 feet boxes 100 feet boxes 5rds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. }7/6 4ths, 21-oz. }10/6 1/6 per box entre 
NoTE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft. 15-0z., 6/- per box; 21-0z., 8/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 1b., 2s. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to beiasound condition befors 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers wil! do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to — J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C, 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years, 


EGGINGS ! LEGGINGS ! !—Smart Military 
Officer's appearance. Just passed out of service for 
other patterns. Very strong, all leather, with extra leather 
Sirap at top, lace-up side, cost 7s. per pair. Will send a pair 
for 24 stamps, post free, from—H., J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


00D, heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 

OLOTH CAPES, come well down the waist, very 
warm, as used by the Army on night duty, but passed out of 
service for other patterns ; not soiled in any way. Post free 
for 2s. 6d., from—H. J. GASSON, Rye. 


REENHOUSE SALK.—Half price. Off sea- 
son. 7 by 5, 28/6, 38/6; 10 by 6, .42/-, 50/-; 14 by 6, 52/6, 
63/-; 10 by 3, 52,6, 586; 14 by 10, 75/-, 87/6; 20 by 10, 95/, 
£5 10/-. Frames, 8/9, 14/6, 22/6. Fowl-houses, 8/9, 10/9, 14/6. 
Approval.—HY POLITE, Deptford. 
UGS! RUGS ! !—Good, all Wool, 8 ft. long, 
6 ft. wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
grey; only been used a little; much better than common 
new. Iwill send one post free for 33., from—H, J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye. a en 2 te te | 
“HEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
Waterproof Sheets, 46in. by 42in., with brass eyelet- 
holes, 28, each ; 7ft. by 4ft, 53.; 6ft. by G6ft., 5s.: or any size, 
price in proportion.—Carriage paid from HY. J. GASSON, 
Goverament Contractor, Rye. 


‘6 AMERICAN POCKET CATAPULTS,” 


powerful, accurate. Kill at immense distance, 
Greatest success of the day. Price ls. 3d, each, post free, 
Fro; importer—J. EGGLESTON, Naturalist, Sunderland. z 


(; REENHOUSES from £3 8s. — Vineries, 
Conservatories, well-made Frames, painted or glazed, 
from 2is. Illustrated Price Lists free. Maker to ALM, 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.—A. POTTER, 
Manufacturer, London Works, Reading. (Nante paper } 


HEAD GARDENER.—F. HARRIS, for the 


past seven years head gardener to Lady H. Somerset, is 
open to Re-esgagement as above; twenty-two years experi- 
ence in first-class gardens ; age 38; married, no family ; can 
be highly recommended by present employer, Mr. W. Cole- 
man, and others.—Address, The Gardens, Eastnor Castle 
Ledbury. 


$$ rrr 
TPRAVELLER.—Wanted young manwith good 
connection among Fiorists and Market Gardeners to sell 
Canary Guano. First-class ability as salesman _ efsential. 
App.y by letter, stating age, particulars of experience, and 
salary required to the CHEMICAL UNION, Lap., Ipswich. 


AMARYLLIS CANARIENSIS GRANDES. — 

A new introduction of gigantic bulbs bearing immense 
spikes of sweetly - fragrant flowers, galmon - pink, sha ted 
Apricot, 7 to 14 large flowers on a spike. These bulbs if 
potted now will flower at Christmas in cold greenhouse. No 
heat required. 6 specially selected bulbs, each bulb averaging 
10 to 12 oz. weight, 7s. 6d., carriage free; 3 bulbs 4s. 4 
1 bulb, ls. 64.—WHOLESALE FLORAL DEPOT, 28 
Paradise-street, Liverpool. 
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placed about them and levelled, the plants being 
gently fixed by light treading. Nothing more 
can be done until growth appears. After that 
the hoe should be kept well used between the 
rows. About July a light dressing of common 
salt and nitrate of soda may be given and be 
well hoed in. Similar treatment is desirable the 
second year, and the third year cutting off stems 
may commence, 

Three Peas for flavour,—A correspondent in 
GARDENING of Sept. 4, Query 1506, wishes to know the six 
best Peas. My experience has not been much, and I cannot 
name six, but the three best for flavour I have ever tasted 


are Sharpe’s Queen, Magnum Bonum Marrowfat, and Main 
Crop Marrow.—Roger? HARDING, 


—————— 
NOTES ON CARNATIONS. 


JupbGING from what flowers I have seen in this 
district, it has not beena particularly favourable 
Carnation time, the blooms being for the most 
part comparatively small and poor. Carnations 
enjoy dry weather overhead while the blossoms 
are expanding, we know, but anything like 
drought at the roots has a very unfavourable 
effect upon both the plants and flowers at this 
period; in fact, the quantity of water and 
liquid-manure these plants will take and evince 
their gratitude for in a very practical manner 
during the whole of the blooming period is really 
astonishing, especially considering their decided 
antipathy to anything like superfluous moisture 
at all other times. Last winter was decidedly 
too wet, and the spring and early part of the 
summer were much too dry to suit these as well 
as most other plants, and on our naturally light, 
warm, and shallow ground, which parts with 
its moisture only too quickly, they would have 
suffered severely from drought unless frequently 
and copiously watered. 

There is, however, one advantage in a wet 
winter which I do not remember to have noticed 
before—viz., that it appears to reduce the ray- 
ages of the destructive ‘ maggot” to a mini- 
mum. Last season my plants suffered terribly 
from this pest, my ground being very high, dry, 
and sunny, but this year I have not found a 
single shoot affected in this way. Nodoubt the 
weather was too wet to allow the fly to get 
about and deposit its eggs as usual, 


It is somewhat remarkable that such a situa- 
tion, though the soil is by no means favourable 
for the growth of Carnations generally, suits the 
old Crimson Clove admirably, and though many 
of the best-named varieties do not seem parti- 
cularly happy, yet this too often ** miffy ” 
variety appears to be quite at home, making a 
free and healthy but by no means rank growth, 
and never being attacked by the spot,” 
“gout,” or any other disease. Again, it is an 
acknowledged axiom with Carnation growers of 
all classes that the plants succeed much better 
when set out in the autumn rather than in the 
spring. But to even this rule there are excep- 
tions. I planted out some beds of the old 
Clove last autumn, and a couple of others rather 
late (owing to the wet weather) this spring. 
The weather subsequently was extremely dry, 
and at one time I feared the whole lot were 
disappearing, but a few good soakings just 
fase them through, and they have not only 

owered more abundantly and finely than the 


so largely of water. Horse-manure contains 
more of mineral matter, and also, what is so 
useful, plenty of fibre. With pot-composts, asa 
tule, especially with good yellow turfy-loam, 
use a moderate mixture of sharp, white, clean 
sand, as that helps to keep the soil from binding 
hard. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


—— 


UTILISATION OF ANIMAL MANURE. 
(IN REPLY To “A, M. C.”) 


WE readily respond to your request for an article 
on the best way to prepare manure from animals 
for garden use, but it need not be lengthy. 
Now, for application to the soil for ordinary crops 
when the ground is bare and ready to dig, it is 
just as well to apply all animal manure whilst 


it is fresh, and if wet, then strewing a little soil 
over it to prevent its sticking. All manures are 
best when fresh, because they then contain the 
greater portion of diverse plant food. Waste 
soon comes from heating or fermentation, or the 
manure lies in heaps, or exposed to weather is 
much washed by rains. But it often happens 
that the ground is not always at liberty for 
manurings. In that case it is a good plan to 
spread the fresh manure about on the surface 
amongst such crops as will admit of it, such as 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Peas, Beans, fruit-trees 
and bushes. Such mulches as these inthe summer 
always do great good, but it may all the same 
happen that it is undesirable to so utilise manure. 
Then the next course to take is to treat it as 
when prepared for Mushroom-beds—that is, to 
put it into a heap, especially under some cover, 
turn it thoroughly every few days, and whilst 
generating a little heat, yet by keeping it turned 
and sufficiently moistened with water fer- 
mentation is of the mildest and there is little 
waste. Again, manure can be separated from the 
long straw, then be neatly packed into a square 
heap and be covered up with soil. In that way 
it will keep very well also. In using manure on 
land for any crop, it should always be the aim 
of the gardener to preserve the plant food 
elements it contains to the utmost, and not to 
allow waste either by fermentation or by wash- 
ing out the food to waste. Of course, when 
spread on the ground as a mulch what washing 
it then gets is carried into the soil and is not 
wasted. As to preparing manure for potting- 
composts, gardeners invariably use such as they 
obtain from spent hot-beds, in which the manure 
has become solid, well decomposed, and sweet. 
It is, of course, not very rich in plant food, but, 




































Cultivating clay soil (4 Duffer), — 
Your kitchen garden seems to be about eleven 
rods in area. Six loads cf manure, if it be at 
all good, and the loads full ones, are far too much 
for such a small area. We should regard three 
good loads as a liberal dressing. It would be 
well to get it on to the ground just before trench- 
ing proceeds; then a good portion should be 
mixed with the soil, and especially the subsoil, 
as the trenching proceeds. But, to deal effectively 
with the clubbing trouble, it will be best to give 
a dressing of gas-lime at the rate of about two 
bushels to three rods of ground, applied at 
once, spreading it about over the surface, letting 
it be exposed six weeks, then still further break- 
ing and spreading it evenly. Then it can be 
mixed with the soil as the work goes on. In the 
spring, before sowing or planting anything, give 
the surface a good dressing of fresh slaked lime 
and fork it in. These dressings should also do 
much to destroy slugs. These pests, however, 
dislike dressings of fresh soot or lime when cast 
about in the summer evenings. A good deal of 
the clubbing in Cabbages no doubt arose last 
summer from the dryness of the soil and the 
exceeding exhaustion of the leafage under the 
hot sunshine, preventing the plants from over- 
coming club pests. Light dressings of super- 
phosphate of lime, potash, and nitrate of soda, 
at about 4 Ib. tothe rod, used in equal quanti- 
ties and forked in with the lime in the Spring, 
would do great good also, as the new crops 
would speedily utilise it, and thus help to 
stimulate more rapid growth. 


Making Asparagus-beds (JW. We) 
The making of Asparagus-beds, in the common 
acceptation of the term, differs now appreciably 
from old usage. Formerly, it was the rule to 
excavate soil of a long bed from 2 feet to 3 feet 
deep, break up the bottom, add manure, then 
layers of soil and manure until the bed stood a 
foot higher than the surrounding soil. A bed of 
asa rule, pot-plants do not need these in acrude that description is very well where the soil is 
form. The great thing with animal manure in pot- | shallow, and much of the bottom or subsoil has 
ting is to make it like leaf-soil. Before using it| to be removed—say, 12 inches in depth—and 
should be well decomposed or shrunken, as when replaced with better soil. Such a bed may be 
mixed with soil, and has been some time in the | 4 feet in width, taking three rows of Asparagus 
pots, if it shrinks much then it leaves the soil plants, and be so long as may be desired. The 
very open and hollow, and that is detrimental common rule now, where soil is of fair average 
to the plants. Manure from Mushroom-beds is depth, is to trench it 2 feet deep in the winter, 
very good also for this purpose, being well | keeping the lower soil down and adding to it in 
shrunken. It is well to obtain pure horse- | the trenching a good dressing of manure, then 
droppings from a stable if possible. Mix them | later, during frosty weather, adding a dressing 
with three times the quantity of turfy-loam got | of manure to the surface and well forking it in. 
from an‘old pasture, as that is full of plant food,| The breadth of ground thus remains till the 
stacked into a heap, neatly topped, all the spring, usually the middle of April, then it is 
winter, as then it will chop down and bear rub- | set out into broad furrows or drills. These 
bing through a coarse sieve, the coarse portions | should be fully 6 inches wide and 4 inches deep. 
making some capital drainage for the bottom of | Into these are put the young Asparagus roots, 
the pot. Whilst for all ordinary purposes horse- | one year old, having been raised from seed sown 
manure is best, cow-manure is not a bad gub- in April the previous year. The rows should be 
stitute if it be well decomposed, but it is cold 20 inches apart, and the roots in the furrows 
and shrinks up amazingly, consisting as it does!18 inches apart; the soil is then carefully 
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Stove. 


There should be plenty of colour in this housefrom both 
foliage and flowers. If Crotons and Dracwnas have been 
exposed to the light, they will be of splendid colour now. 
The lighter foliaged Orotons are the best for table decora- 
tion, and plants with single stems and long, narrow, droop- 
ing foliage are charming in association with Oocos 
Weddelliana and Maiden-hair Ferns. Orotons and foliage- 
plants generally must have warmth not less than 65 degs. 
at night, with the requisite moisture in the atmosphere. 
Shade will be dispensed with now, and if roller blinds are 
used, have them dried and put away, unless it is intended 
to use them in cold weather to reduce the fuel bill. The 
difficulty I have found in using blinds in winter for shelter 
has been the wind, which in stormy weather tears every- 
thing to tatters. Gesneras cinnabarina and Z2brina 
varieties will be coming on now. These are easily grown, 
and a few dcz2n pots or pans will be found useful. 


Ferns under Glass. 


A good collection of Ferns will be always interesting in 
winter, and there are variegated Ferns enough to give 
colour. The variegated Adiantum cuneatum is not an 
acquisition as we have it, though, perhaps, it may improve. 
But there are several variegated Pterises, including 
Argyrea, albo-lineata, and Mayi, which are pretty. 
Market growers sometimes grow green and variegated 
Ferns in the same pots, and the variety is pleasing when 
the selections are rightly made. The light green foliage 
of Pteris straminea blends well with the broad, variegated 
fronds of Pteris argyrea. We find these and other 
mixtures always attract attention. Wimsetti is far away 
the best crested Pieris I cannot say that I care for the 
crested form of Pteris tremula; it has destroyed the grace 
of the type. Microlepa hirta cristata is rather a pretty 
Fern, and is a free-growing variety, easily managed by the 
average amateur. All the Nephrolepis family are useful. 
Many of them are graceful things for baskets, and the 
Davallias are good also, but require more heat. The Fern- 
house should have a temperature at nightnot below 55 degs, 
Probably 65 degs. will be better. 


Hard-woocded Plants. 

Give abundance of gir to keep out damp, and only use 
fica enough to keep out frost where Heaths are grown. 
New Holland plants will do better with small fires regularly 
atter Ostober, a8 miny of the early-bloomiog things— 
Ohorcz mas, etc.—will ba showing flower. 


Early Peach House. 


Where the trees are started in December the pruning 
and training should soon be seen to, and the house 
thoroughly cleaned, and the condition of the borders seen 
to. Old, worn-out trees shoul 1 b3 taken out, and a bearing 
tree taken from the wall outside to replace it. For Peaches 
nothing beats good loam. If heavy, mix a little old 
plaster with it, and charcoal dust from th» bottoms of 
heaps where charcoal is burnt, or wood-ashes. Stimulants 
can be givea later when the trees are bearing heavy 
crops. 


others, as well as lasting longer, but the “‘ grass & 
also is both more robust and healthy in colour 
than that of the plants put out inautumn. By 
the way, I recently saw the presence of white 
streaks or spots in the petals, to which the 
Crimson Clove is peculiarly liable, attributed to 
the work of thrips. This, according to my ex- 
perience and observation, is not correct; the 
defect is caused simply by drought at the roots. 
Both last year and this it affected the early 
blooms of the Old Clove here rather badly ; the 
plants consequently received a thorough soak- 
ing, and in both cases it almost or quite disap- 
peared directly. The plants that got the most 
water produced the finest and clearest blossoms, 
so there can be but little doubt about it. Carna- 
tions growing in pots, in particular, can scarcely 
be overdone with both water and liquid stimu- 
lants while the buds are swelling and expand- 
ing, though at all other times they require to be 
watered with the greatest care. 

For supplying cut flowers I decidedly prefer 
seedling plants of a good strain to named kinds 
—except, of course, where particular colours, 
such as the exquisitely delicate pink Duchess of 
Fife or crimson Uriah Pike are required—as they 
are infinitely more floriferous, as well as more 
robust and less troublesome in many ways. For 
one thing, that pest, the wireworm, seldom or 
never seems to touch seedling Carnations, while 
it will devour named kinds from layers, how- 
ever robust and healthy, wholesale ; the maggot, 
too, is much less destructive among seedlings 
than layered plants. And if the seed is carefully 
saved from good varieties, fertilised by hand, at 
least 75 per cent. of good double flowers, many 
of them equal to named sorts, and admirable for 
cutting, may be safely expected. I raise a 
batch of seedlings every year, and always find 
them invaluable. They have done uausually 
well this year, and to give some idea of the 
amount of bloom that seedlings produce, I may 
say that from two beds, barely 30 feet long and 
4 feet wide, I have been cutting from three 
to five gross of fine double blooms three or 
four times a week for several weeks past, and 
occasionally more than this. Seedlings also 
remain a long tims in bloom—the beds referred 
to, which began expanding in June, will afford 
a considerable number of flowers for a full 
month yet. By sowing, late flowers may easily 
be had in plenty in August and September. 

Tae Grenadin is a very useful class of Car- 
nation, flowering a fortnight or more before the 
ordinary border kinds. The flowers are bright 
scarlet in colour, with fringed petals, highly 
fragrant, as well as very abundantly produced. 
I grew several hundred plants this season, but, 
unfortunately, nine-tenths of them produced 
only single blossoms, though the seed came from 
a first-rate firm. I am, however, saving seed 
from a few very fine forms, so hope for better 
luck next year. B.C. R. 


————— ee 


GARDEN WORK:* 


Conservatory: 

Now that the tender plants are all housed, we shall have 
time to look round and see what will be required in the 
way of Spirw#as and other things for forcing Many 
thousands of Spirja3 are imported about this time from 
Holland and Belgium. Those grown in the rich soil in 
Holland are not so good for early forcing as the roots 
obtained from drier sandier soil, a3 the crowns are not 80 
well ripened. The prepared roots or clumps are very 
cheap, I wonder sometimes how they are produced for the 
money. They shouli be potted on arrival, and plunged in 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre till required to move on. They 
will come in useful after Christmas, and will scarcely be 
required befcre. Pink Ivy-leavei Pelargonium Ryecroft 
Surprise is a splendid variety for autumn and winter 
flowering. We have a large batch jast coming into flower 
now, and Ilikeitmuch. Wants a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. at night, and a light position : White 
Marguerites that were cut down early in August will flower 
again towards Christmss in a lizht warm-house. They 
will do well with the Tree-Oarnations and Z ynal Pelargo- 
niums. If Roman Hyacinths are moved toa warm-house 
the early potted batch will soon be throwing up their 
spikes. Lilies of the Valley should be in hand now, and be 
potted and plunged outside in ashes. Taey will come 
away better after being exposed to a few degrees of frost. 
When forced the work should be done qnickly, and they 
move speedily in the dark. May be plunged in a close 
frame in a brisk bottom-heat, and the crowns covered with 
Moss, which should be occasionally damped. Deutzias, 
Bhododendrons, hardy Azaleas, Lilacs, and other plants for 
forcing should now be under cover, A cold-house or pit is 
the best place forthem. The same treatment will suit Tea 
and other Roses for the present. Of course, the spring 
topdiressing has been done. Small fires will be necessary 
now if flowers orplants are to bs kept in good condition. 






































































Late Grapes 
A little warmth will be useful in the pipes, but too much 
heat will bs hurtful, and lead to premature shriveliing 
Gros Colman must have a well-drained border If there is 
much dampness around the roots the Grapes will not 
colour well, and all outside boriera should be covered to 
throw off heavy rains. 


Cold Frames. 


Give air freely to Violets and Ohristmas Roses. These 
latter should be sheltered with glass in some form if the 
flowers ers required for cutting Cauliflow r plants will 
require shelter. Since tha demand for Violets and salad 
plants increased many have raised their Oauliflowers in 
heat in January. 


Window Gardening. 

Do the watering early in the day. Use the sponge more 
and water-pot lessnow. Keep cuttings and young plants 
in the lightest position. Maiden-hair Ferns will require 
less water now. Thes3are sometimes dried off and rested 
in winter; though unnatural, ib is better than starving 
in a damp condition. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Everything is now in the transition state. There are 
still a few summer flowers which one *does not like to 
destroy. Beds of Palox Drummondi have been very fine, 
and are still bright. Asters, unless they were mulched 
and copiously watered during the dry weather, have been 
rather disappointing, but the masses of Mme. Desgrange 
Chrysanthemums have been fine, Marguerites, both white 
and yellow, are among the best of the dry weather flowers. 
Ours have had no water, but .he yellows, which seen: to 
require more moisture than the whites, have been mulched. 
A good collection of Perennial Asters is indispensable for 
autumn diaplay and cutting. Some of the newer varieties 
are great improvements on the old sorts Archer Hind 
and grandiflorus are very good. Carnation layers have 
rooted better than usual. We generally plant out a lot of 
the Perpetual or Tree variety. A number of selected seed- 
lings have flowered continuously, and the layers are showing 
buds. These will be lifted and pub in 4-inch and 5-inch 
pots to flower in a warm-house. Beds of *‘ Geranium3,” 
&2., should be cleared now and refilled with other things 
for winter and spring. Violas are charming, and there are 
such lovely colours in som2 of the new varieties. B:ds of 
Cannas have not been good, except whera the beds 
have been specially prepared. Many who have 
planted them have been under the impression they would 
do with the same attention given to ‘‘Geraniums,” and 
have been disappointed. They musi have a sheltered 
situation, as tha wind tears the leaves to tatters. Beds of 
the small-flowered Begonias have been good. The Taberous 
Begonias are getting too large now for bedding. 


Fruit Garden. 

As s90n as the leaves ara ripe and fallirg in the early 
vioery the Vines should be pruned. The spur system, ora 
modificrtion of it, is the one commonly adopted. The 
Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling—two varieties 
commonly forced for the early crop—if the roots are io 
good condition, aad the wood well ripened, will show more 
bunches than are required. Muacats, algo, and Golden 
Queen are very fertile, and génerally'show several bunches 
from each spur When the roote are going deeper thaa 








* in cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work" mdy be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than t here wiicated, with squaky good 
results. 
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is good for them the wood becomes longer-jointed and 
the back eyes do not yield large bunches, and some 
pruners then leave longer spurs, or prune to full, plump 
buds. It may not always be convenient to lift the roots, 
and this system of pruning to best buds may do fora time, 
but ultimately the roots will have to be lifted and brought 
nearer the surface. Feeding liberally on the surface will 
keep the roots from going down. At any rate, the best 
feeding roots will be found near where the food is placed. 
When the roots of fruit-trees go down deep into the earth, 
it is usually after moisture, and if plenty of notirishment 
in a condition to be utilised is kept on the surface there 
would be less trouble from deep rooting. Ground intended 
to be planted with fruit-trees during the coming planting 
season should betrenched at least 2 feet deep, and wel 
manured if poor. Where the land is good the manure 
may be use asa mulch on the surface after planting the 
trees. Wetland should be drained. The Canadian Poplar 
makes a speedy shelter for a fruit farm, and if cut 
annually soon forms a dense growth. 


Vegetable Garden. 

If not already done, the remainder of the roots should be 
lifted and storei—Parsnips, Salsify, and Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes exzepted. Gardens infested with wireworms and 
other insect pests should be dressed with gas-lime. It 
requires to be used carefully where there are any crops on 
the land, but even from 1 lb. to 2 1b. per square rod may 
be used with advantage. The best way to apply it is to 
scatter it evenly over the surface now, and dig it in 
during the winter. Where the land will not be cropped 
till spring from two to three bushels may be used per 
squarerod. Salt, lime, aud soot are good agents used in 
moderation. Salt is a valuable dressing for dry, porous 
land. On such soils from 1 lb. to 2 1b. per square yard may 
be given if there are no crops on the land. If there are 
any seeds of Peas left unsown, sow in succeesion during 
winter in shallow boxes thickly for the purpose of raising 
young tops for flavouring soups, etc. It is time all 
Celery, excep the very latest planted, was earthed up 
now. The last rows will be taken from the opea air raised 
plants, and will not grow so large as the plants raised under 
glass, but the plants will not bolt till quite late in spring, 
and be useful for Havouring. Ashes, old tan, or burnt 
earth will be the best material for blanching the latest 
Oelery. Is takes a good deal of frost to hurt unblanched 
Oelery. Ground intended for Asparagus and Seakale 
shou'd be trenched up as deep as it will bear, and manure 
very liberally. Whe this is well done it is not necessary 
to mate beds S:t out the plants 3 feet apart, and 18 inches 
apart in the rows, next April. E. Hospay, 





THH OOMING WHHE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 11'h.—Put in a lot mors Rose-cuttings of various 
kinds—chiefly Hybrid Perpetuals. We generally get 
cuttings enough of Teas from the forced plants in spring, 
when they are successfully rooted ia a bed of Co20a-fibre 
in heat. Disbudded Chrysanthemums. We always thin 
the buds more of all varieties grown from cuttings, as 
small flowers have not so much value. Earliest Arum 
Lilies just throwing up flowers; latest plants are in a 
cold-pit. The priacipal seasons for these are Ohristmas and 
Easter, but the flowers ara always useful, and we can 
generally cut a few. 

October 12.h.—A little fire is used regularly now in the 
principal Carvsanthemum-house, with sir more or less 
always on. Damp and earwigs are the two priccipal 
trozbles now where large blooms ars comingon. Earwigs 
are hunted up every night now with a light, and many 
are captured, but still they come Pianted Ne Pius Ultra 
Bsans in 6-inch pots in a warm-house. Took up and stored 
Beet and Oarrots. Earthed up more Celery. Sowed 
Mustard and Cress in boxes in warm-house. Moved a lot 
ot Scarborough L‘lies to conservatory just coming into 
bloom. Moved Allamandas from stove to another house 
to rest. 

October. 13th.—Planted in beds and borders a lot of 
Violas and Wallflowers. Dwarf Yellow Wallflowers and 
Blue Violas make a pretty and cheap bed. Shifted on a 
lot of seedling Aralias and Grevilleas. Caladiums and 
Gloxinias have been laid on their side to ripen and rest. 
Grubbed up several old fruit-trees which have become un- 
profitable. We always buy in afew maiden trees annually 
to grow on to fill vacancies as they occur with bearing 
trees. Looked over budded Briers to loosen ties and 
shorten back young shoots, and clear away suckers. 

October 14‘h —Stirred soil among Violets in frames. 
Out down old Maiden-hair Ferns which had been picked 
from all summer. Potted Azaleas just arrived from 
Belgium and placed in cool-house. A few old established 
plants of Fielder’s White and Deutsche Perle have been 
moved to warm-house for early flowering. Potted and 
boxed more early Tulips and Daffodils. Planted a large 
bed of the Golden Giant Rocca Onions. This is the best of 
its class. Lifted and stored Dahlias and Salvia patens. 
Eurly-flowering Gladioli have also been lifted. 


October 15th.—Repaired turf on tennis-lawn. Mowed 
lawns for last time. Gave a sprinkling of bone-meal to 
thicken the turf. Gathered Pitmaston Duchess Pears ; 
also the last of Marie Louise and Louise Bonne, and Blen- 
heim Orange and other Apples. Lifted the roots of several 
Peach-treea on south wall. Moved pot-Vines intended for 
forcing indoors. Top-dressed with old turf and artificial 
manure. Pruned climbers in conservatory which have 
done flowering. Potted Freesias and Lily of the Valley. 


October 15th.—Moved several large evergreen shrubs on 
lawn. Trenched a pieca of ground to form a group of 
Hollies: Put in cuttings of Ivies, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, 
Ampelopsis, etc. Filled a frame with cuttings of hardy 
edging plants, including Sintoliaa incana and Euonymus 
radicans variegatus. Potted off Heliotrope and Fuchsia- 
cuttings. Will be kept growing all winter, as both are 
required to flower in 5-inch pots in May. 





Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium Svo., price 158. 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
Illustrations, with:,Descriptions,. of the Best Plants, their 
Cultyre and Arrangement, London: John Murray and of ail 
Booksellers, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


os 


MIXED BORDERS. 


BorpErs which contain a mixed collection of | P 


hardy plants too often present a confused 
appearance, from the practice being usually 
adopted of singling the plants out too much, 
and constantly curtailing their size. If more 
freedom were allowed and a bolder arrangement 
chosen and carried out, not paying too parti- 
cular attention to heights, much better and 
more pleasing results would be produced. By 
forming colonies, for instance, of different 
families which contain several desirable species 
or varieties, a group of six or more species of 
Campanula and the same of the best Asters, 
Ranunculus, (notheras, will always look better 
than the same number scattered over the border. 
Lilies and Nare'ssi may be planted together, 
as both will flourish under the same treatment, 
and the Narcissi flowering early will be re- 
placed by the Lilies later in the season. Again, 
species of similar habit and character may be 
arranged together, such as the dwarf Rud- 
beckias, Coreopsis, Heleniums, or Eryngiums, 
Echinops, etc., not to mention Spirwas, Saxi- 
frages, [ris, and others. 

Opinions vary as to the best time for dividing 
and transplanting, some preferring spring, others 
autumn. If a general overhauling is desired, 
I should prefer doing it in Octobsr as the soil 
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PERENNIAL LARKSPURS. 


Any garden soil suits Delphiniums, and they 
thrive in almost any position. They may be 
lanted at any time of the year, provided that 
in summer the plants are not too forward, and 
that they can be well watered if the weather 
be dry. The soil should be deeply dug or 
trenched, the latter being preferable, and plenty 
of well-rotted manure should be added. Copious 
waterings in summer will be attended by in- 
creased size of spike and flower. Coal-ashes 
strewn over the crowns will protect the plants 
from slugs through winter and spring, and a 
succession of flowers may be expected from 
about the middle or end of May to early in the 
autumn. The effect of Delphiniums is exceed- 
ingly fine when they are either planted in lines 
as a background to a flower border or in groups 
of, say, thres plants alternately with other tall 
herbaceous plants of contrasting hue. They 
should have a fair amount of room, from about 
24 feet to 34 feet apart, and look well arranged 
in beds with about this distance between the 
plants. The newer kinds far outshine most of 
the older varieties, No amount of liberal treat- 
ment will cause the smaller-flowered kinds of 
some years back to develop into the gorgeous 
hybrids of today. A very good and up to-date 
selection is represented by the following :— 





BEAUTY or Lancport.—The new creamy- 
white variety ; yellow centre, semi-double. 





A mixed border 


of the borders at that time is generally good, 
and the work is not so liable to be inter. 
rupted by adverse conditions of the weather 
asitisin the spring. But when performing it 
in spring I should advise, first of all, lifting and | 
either potting or laying in in some snug place all 
the more choice and tender things, to be divided, 
and replanted in spring. Speaking generally, 
I think the spring is the best for dividing those 
with roots of a soft and fleshy nature just as 
growth is commencing to push. Fiame-flowers 
(Kniphofias), Day Lilies, Piantain Lilies 
(Funkias), Heilebores, and Japanese Anemones 
will represent this class; whilst for bulbous 
plants, as Lilies, Narcissi, &c,, autumn isa more 
suitable time, and those whose roots are of a 
fibrous character can be treated at any time, 
during winter. 

Time and care should be given to the work 
if the after well-being of the plants is con-| 
sidered. It is not sufficient to make a hole with 
the trowel and stick in the plants indiscrimin- 
ately. The roots must be spread out, adding a | 
little fresh soil of a sandy nature for those things | 
which require it. In dividing a clump it should | 
be done thoroughly, pulling it apart, with the, 
help of a hand-fork, into several pieces, which 
may be planted pretty close together to form a! 
good-sized clump, in preference to chopping it 
jo two with a spade and replanting the halves. 
Sach plants generally fail to re-establish them- 


| centre or eye brown ; semi-double. 





selves quickly, and are invariably burnt up by 
the first spell of dry weather. A. 





of hardy flowers. 


Primrose —Another white variety with a 
yellow centre ; single flowered. 

PRINCESS oF WaALES.—White, black eye, 
single flowered. 

ALBERT Epwarp.—A handsome, deep plum 
colour, with violet edges to the sepals, black eye, 
semi-double, 

MonvuMENT.—A shade of lavender, with a 
blue centre, semi-double; a very symmetrical 
spike, 

Mr. Crompton Roserts has a ring of petals 
overlapping the sepals, the former rich purple, 
the latter brilliant violet-blue, the eye brown, 
barred with black ; semi-double. 

Tue Rev. J. Srusss.—Of an attractive light 
blue colour, tinged with lavender-pink, the 


Sara.—Sky-blue, veined rose, white centre, 
exceedingly handsome, well-formed spike, 

Dr Meav.—Violet, inner petals rose and 
lavender. 

Kinc or DspHinitums —Gentian-blue and 
plum, white eye, semi-double: an imposing 
variety. 

TRiumPu.—Violet, inner petals plum, semi- 
double. 

WoyspER.—Blue, inner petals lavender, semi- 
double. 

Britanyia.—Deep blue, with a large white 
edge. 

True Bios —Brilliant blue, with a black 
centre ; eifgle flowered, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS FOR SHALLOW GRAVELLY 
SOIL. 


**Oxon” might use Sea Buckthorn (Hippophxa 
rhamnoides), Portugal Laurel (Cerasus lusitani- 
cus), Laurustinus (Viburnum Laurustinus), Ley- 
cesteria formosa, Berberis Darwini, Berberis 
aquifolium, and perhaps Oleari Haasti as ever- 
green subjects. In the south-west the Shrubby 
Veronicas (particularly V. Traversi), Escallonia 
macrantha, Choisya ternata, Ceanothus, and 
Desfontanea spinosa would also be available. 
For deciduous shrubs or small trees there are 
the Lilacs, Hawthorns (both single and double), 
Laburnum, Guelder Rose, and the handsome 
dark-leaved Prunus Pissardi, Groups of Yuccas 
might be planted here and there, as well as 
Pampas Grass, which will grow on a steep, 
shallow bank, although not increasing in size so 
rapidly as they will do in a moister situation. 
Large breadths of German Flag Irises should 
be planted here and there in distinct 
colours, while the common St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum calycinum) should thrive well, 
and Tritomas, Rudbeckia Newmani, Anemone 
japonica, Gazania splendens, Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, Perennial Sunflowers, White Pinks, and 
Dianthus Napoleon III., as well as many other 
perennials, might be used with good effects. It 
must not be supposed that these plants will 
assume the proportions they would attain under 
more favourable conditions, but they should 
bloom well and endure after they have once got 
good root-hold. It would be most unwise to 
apply dressings of nitrate of soda to such soil, 
which should be enriched with farmyard 
manure, leaf-mould, vegetable refuse, and any 
material that will add humus to the staple. In 
planting break up the ground to some distance 
around and beneath, and add, if possible, good 
soil and well-decayed manure, so that the plants 
or shrubs may get a good start, which is more 
than half the battle in such a situation. If the 
surface could be mulched, and the mulching 
retained during the summer months, this would 
be found most beneficial in conserving the 


moisture, S. W. F, 
ee Pe 





shire.—I have in my garden, which is one of 
the most exposed. and wind-swept to be met with 
in this part of the country (Staffordshire), two 
Eucalyptus globulus trees, one of which is 
15 feet or 16 feet high, and the other 14 feet or 
15 feet, and both are looking beautiful. I 
should like your opinion as to whether this is 
not unusual, seeing that the larger one has stood 
out two winters and the other one? They are 
of the same age, and were grown by me from 
seed about four years ago, passing the first winter 
in the greenhouse, and one of them (the shorter 
of the two) was carried in and out of the stable 
each day. The stems, 4 feet from the ground, 
are 8+ inches and 74 inches round. They 
looked very wretched last spring, and were 
given up for lost, but ultimately broke again, 
and are now most luxuriant and very much 
admired. I can scarcely expect them to survive 
another winter, but purpose leaving them. Do 
you think they have a chance, as I hear these 
trees only live about four years ?—Lxais, 

*,* This we should consider is very unusual, 
as it is generally in quite the milder parts of the 
British Isles that the Eucalyptus attains any 
siz8, being a very tender tree. Perhaps 
readers in the North of England would answer 
our correspondent. 


A selection of bushy shrubs (WW. H. 
Prowse).—The following are very useful and 
ornamental shrubs ; Choisya ternata is a grand 
shrub with rich, shining green leaves and 
clusters of white, sweet scented flowers. Thrives 
well in poor soils. ‘Ihe broad-leaved Kalmia 
(K. latifolia) is exceptionally free flowering, of 
good habit, and perfectly hardy. Its pretty 
pale pink flowers are seen to excellent 
advantage against the deep green leafage. 
Ledum palustre and L. latifolium are a couple 
of excellent shrubs for your purpose, Like 
Kalmia latifolia, they are of even, regular 
growth, scarcely éver requiring thé knife to 
keep them within bounds. Olearia Haasti is 
anather shrub of the first order. It grows freely 
and flowers abundantly in Gamp and shady 
positions. It forms a round bush with emali, 


Eucalyptus globulus in Stafford. 
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thick, deep green, Box-like leaves and clusters 
of white, fragrant flowers. Amongst New Zealand 
Veronicas, V. Traversi is perhaps the best. 
Hardy, free growing, of good habit, and a 
profuse bloomer, it well merits wider culti- 
vation. Rhododendron precox is one of the 
earliest of Rhododendrons to flower; dwarf, 


compact, and very floriferous; its rich, 
rose-pink flowers are very distinct and 
handsome. Escallonia Philippiana is ‘the 


hardiest, and certainly one of the best of all 
the Escallonias. It forms a small bush of 
graceful outline, the long, pendulous branches 
having numerous branchlets clothed with small 
green leaves. The small pure white flowers are 
borne very liberally, and have a decided Haw- 
thorn fragrance. Yucca filamentosa and Y. 
recurva glauca are very graceful plants. Their 
flowering spikes vary in height from 3 ft. to 6 ft. 
are covered with large white bell-shaped flowers, 
which remain in perfection for many weeks. 
Hypericum Moserianum rarely exceeds 1 foot in 
height. Its long, weeping shoots carry an 
abundant supply of large deep buttercup-yellow 
flowers. This St. John’s Wort should be planted 
in the front of the shrubbery. Zenobia speciosa 
pulverulenta is one of the most charming of 
dwarf-growiog shrubs. Its pure white Lily-of- 
the-Valley-like flowers hang in graceful profa- 
sion. Berberis Darwini should not be omitted. 
It is a good grower in wet and dry soils. Its 
small deep yellow flowers are produced with 
great freedom. 


Shrub for name and treatment 
(T. Edwards). —Your shrub is the Weigela. 
There is no difficulty in rooting cuttings of it, 
if pieces about 3 inches or 4 inches in length be 
taken off during August and September and 
placed round the sides of 4-iach pots and stood in 
cold-frames and shaded from the sun. As the 
season is now getting late it will be advisable 
to place the cuttings in a close case in a gentle 
heat. When roots have been emitted, remove 
to cold-frames, and in spring transfer to nursery 
rows in the open ground. 


Removing conifers.—I want to remove 
some conifers, also large Silver Holly. Please 
say best time and proper way to remove them? 
—T. Epwarps. 

*,* The present is a very suitable time to 
transplant conifers and Hollies, as they will be 
induced to form fresh roots before the winter 
sets in, and be ready to start into growth with- 
out receiving a check in spring. The plants 
should be lifted with good balls of earth, and 
the old and worn-out roots cut away, but the 
small rootlets should on no account be interfered 
with. If the plants have to be taken any great 
distance the soil round the roots should be 
covered with mats so as to prevent the wind from 
drying up any rootlets. Water the soil and 
plants overhead when planting is completed. If 
the planting is not done now, it will be safer to 
wait until spring, as conifers, especially Hollies, 
do better when planted in the early autumn or 
gpring. 


Unhealthy hybrid Rhododendrons 
(Ficus).—Rhododendrons ought to grow as well 
at Heston as in any other part of Middlesex. 
It is a mistake to suppose that peat is absolutely 
necessary for the well-being of this favourite 
class of plants. Some of the finest flowers we 
ever saw were from plants grown entirely in 
loam. As your plants have been reared in peat, 
and the soil they are now planted in is loamy 
clay, the cause of temporary failure is not hard 
to find. Plants that have been raised in peat 
rarely take very kindly to any other kind of 
soil, They grow fairly well for a season or so, 
but as soon as the peat is used up and the 
roots are compelled to go into the loam for 
support they receive a check. Plants raised in 
loam thrive well if transplanted into peat, but 
not vice versd. If you lighten your soil with 
peat and leaf-mould your plants ought to regain 
their usual vigour. The Rhododendron is a 
surface-rooting plant, and delights in its roots 
being kept moist. A mulching of well-deciyed 
leaf-mould should be given yearly, and occasional 
waterings overhead and at the roots during dry 
weather will be of great benefit. 


Brush-bush in Argyllshire (Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia).—Seventeen years ago this beautiful 
deciduous shrub was introduced from Southern 
Chili, and now adds a wealth of beauty to our 
gardens in July and August. It has Rose-like 
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foliage and large white flowers. In the shrub- 
bery here is a fine specimen 8 feet high and 
5 feet in diameter, which grows freely and flowers 
abundantly every year. The foliage is ofa deep 
glossy green, and each leaf has five leaflets 
about 2 inches long. The flowers measure 
25 inches in diameter, and in form resemble 
those of an Hypericum. Owing to the length of 
time the flowers keep fresh after they have been 
cut they are largely used for decorations. The 
soil is a sandy loam, and the situation is well 
sheltered from the north and east winds. This 
shrub is hardy and requires no protection in 
winter.—G §. Macpona.p, Poltalloch Gardens, 
Argyllshire. 





FRUIT. 


THE BEST RASPBERRIES. 
Tue Raspberry is valued in amateurs’ gardens 
for its free cropping qualities and its long fruit- 
ing season, if the soil is good and the plants 
well cared for. During the past two seasons 
Raspberries have suffered badly in light soils on 
gravel, as, owing to protracted heat and drought 
during the summer, the fruits were soon over. 
These remarks are more applicable to the 
southern parts of the country than in the 
north, as I find in the colder parts there 
was more rain and less heat. I fear many plants 
at this date are none too strong, and unless a 
good growth is made by the late autumn the 
plants cannot produce a full crop next summer, 
and it is wiser to make a new quarter than 
rely upon exhausted stock. I will touch more 
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not tell, as they are so useful when cooked, and 
may be had until the autumn. They are well 
worth extended culture. There are but a few 
varieties worth special notice. One of the best 
is the October Red, also known as Merveille des 
Quartre Saisons, a continental variety of great 
merit. This bears a large bright red fruit in 
spikes or shoots, often 12 inches to 18 inches long, 
and the flavour, though acid, is very pleasing. 
The yellow autumn fruit called October 
Yellow is a counterpart of the red, except in 
colour. Belle de Fontenay is also an excellent 
late fruiter, red, and in season at this date, and 
of great size when well grown. I have named 
these autumn kinds as they are grown so readily, 
and though the summer crop may fail, these do 
not, as they fruit all through September, and in 
favourable seasons wellinto the autumn. A few 
words as to 

CULTURE 


will not be out of place, as now is the season to 
seriously consider if the old bed or quarter is 
worth keeping, to prepare soil for a new one, 
and to select varieties. I would also urge 
my readers to get strong stock for planting. 
It is useless to get canes from worn-out or 
diseased plants, and, unfortunately, Raspberry- 
canes are subject to disease, a white mould 
attacking the roots, and they then soon dwindle 
down and die. It is also well, when disease 
appears, to make a new quarter as faraway from 
the old as possible, to burn old plants, and make 
a fresh start. New canes are not expensive. 
Superlative can be had at 3s. per dozen, and the 
introduction of new canes will well repay outlay 





The Fillbasket Raspberry. 


fully upon this matter later, as both gardeners 
and amateurs allow their Raspberries to remain 
too long in one place. They soon absorb all the 
food from the soil, and as soon as plants begin 
to lose vigour it is advisable to make a new 
quarter. Doubtless one of the best kinds is 
Fillbasket, the one illustrated, for general 
culture, as it is a strong grower, a great 
bearer, and a large red fruit. I do not think 
it is the best an amateur can grow, as 
the new Superlative is ahead of Fillbasket in 
several ways. This bears over a long season, 
and is a stronger grower in poor soils. Previous 
to the advent of Superlative Ihad great faith in 
the one illustrated. Having an excellent soil, 
the variety named did well, but-on removal to 
another district with a poor soil, only a few 
inches on gravel, Fillbasket was not so prolific. 
I find Superlative less fastidious as to soils, 
and though some may object to it on account of 
the fruits being more acid, it is one of the best 
for preserves, tarts, and generaluse. Of course, 
there are several more kinds well worth growing 
in all gardens ; Hornet is an excellent red fruit, 
Baumforth’s Seedling is likewise good and most 
productive, Carter’s Prolific is a very good 
Raspberry, and the old Antwerp Red is a 
favourite with many, but the newer kinds are 
more vigorous and have superseded it. Of yellow 
or white fruits we have less variety, though 
quite enough for all purposes. White Magnum 
Bonum is one of the best, being sweet and an 
excellent dessert fruit. Yellow Antwerp is a 
good variety, and well flavoured, but smaller than 
Magnum Bonum. There are other white kinds, 
but with me they are not equal to those named. 


AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
Why these are not more largely grown I can- 





by freedom from disease and the robust growth 
secured. I prefer to plant in November, and 
make the bed this month. Either double dig or 
trench the land. The Raspberry, being a gross 
feeder, needs ample food, so do not stint the 
manure, but let it be well decayed, and, in 
poor soils, the addition of some better material 
round each at planting is well repaid. A good 
start is a strong point. In thin gravel soils my 
advice is to plant firmly, not too deeply, and 
rely on ampte surface-dressing. To promote a 
strong growth, plants should not be less than 
6 feet apart between the rows. and 2 feet 
between the plants, and 3 to 5 shoots at a 
stool are ample. I prefer three strong ones. 
Of course, the first season after vlanting, 
only one or two shoots will be made if the 
plants are not strong, but after planting, 
no matter what size the plants, it is well to cut 
the canes to within 6 inches of the soil in 
February. This will induce breaks from the 
base. Imfleft any length the shoots come from 
the canes, and are poor indeed. In summer it 
is well to mulch with decayed manure. Water 
also in dry weather, and in autumn the canes 
may be shortened a little. These will fruit the 
next season, and in poor soils well repay manure 
on the surface. Do not dig over the roots, but 
merely hoe or keep free of weeds. During the 
second year suckers will throw up freely, and 
these must be reduced to the three strongest, 
but amateurs often grow more. It isa mistake ; 
the plant does not give such fine fruit or in 
quantity. Three shoots with their numerous 
offshoots are quite as much as any plant can 
manage, no matter how well treated. Those 
who have liquid-manure at their disposal will 
find it useful for these plants at any time from 


‘June to October, as few plants require more 
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moisture in poor light soils, There is a great 
giin in feeding at time named, as it builds up 
the growth for the next season. After a couple of 
years’ growth the canes throw suckers too freely. 
These must be kept down, only keeping those 
for fruiting the next year. And another impor- 
tant point is cutting out the old fruiting-canes 
as soon as the crop is cleared, as those left after 
that date rob the next year’s canes. Of course, 
having fulfilled their task, they should not be 
left a day. longer than necessary. I do not 
advise pruning the fruiting-canes until the 
winter is well advanced, as if it is at all severe 
it injures the wood at the portion where cut. 
Shortening is best done just before growth com- 
mences, and there is little to cut. Only shorten 
if the canes are thinned to the right number 
when the fruit is gathered. Sucker growth to 
excess robs the canes, and, as advised, only those 
needed for future canes should be left, and, of 
course, these should be the strongest. Autumn 
fruiters are treated differently. These are cut 
down to within 6 inches of the soil in March or 
April, and they fruit on the young wood. They 
must be given plenty of room, and not too many 
shoots. I prefer to grow in rows far apart, and 
crop between with vegetables, as they then get 
more light and sun. Treated thus they pro- 
duce more freely. If crowded the fruits do not 
always ripen. W. 





Vine pruning (New Beginner).—As your 
Vines keep making growth, and you seem to 
want more light for your plants beneath them, 
cut back the Vine-shoots partially—say one-third 
—and that will give you some relief. The leaves 
will now ripen and soon fall. In watering your 
plants do so with more care. At this time of 
year they need comparatively little, and the less 
you slop the flooded soil the better. You donot 
say whether your Vines are carrying fruit; in 
any case the pruning suggested can do no harm. 
After the leaves have all fallen you may cut 
all the side-shoots or laterals from the main 
rods back to one good wood-bud, and then after 
well brushing the rods leave them for the 
winter. You may trim up the branches of a 
Scotch Fir if in your way, or even shorten them 
back ; but removal close to the tree stem is 
best. Still, in doing it have some regard to 
the tree’s appearance, and do not have too many 
branches on one side only. 


Peaches in house (Jreland).—If you 
plant what you term espalier trees—that is, of 
course, trees planted crosswise against wires—in 
your 15 feet wide house, these would require 
a width of 10 feet at least to be of much 
service. Trees planted in this crosswise 
fashion may be 5 feet apart ; that would enable 
you to plant six trees, which, when full grown, 
would give you a run of 60 feet—that is, so 
planted just double the length you would get 
from a single line running lengthwise. In 
that case you could easily have a line of other 
flat-trained trees on the back wall, getting ample 
light and fruiting from bottom to top. Under 
no circumstances could you more fully occupy 
the house. The standards, as suggested, would 
render the back wall useless Nectarines 
require exactly the same culture as Peaches 
—indeed they are smooth Peaches — and an 
Apricot would do well also on the back wall. 
A little artificial heat given when the bloom 
is expanding would help to set it, but that 
would no doubt suffice. By planting early, 
midseason, and late varieties, one tree of each, 
you would, without any artificial heat, have 
Peaches over a long season. 

Peach Mr. Giadstone.—This is one of 
the best late Peaches. The fruit is large and 
highly coloured when exposed to the sun. It is 
worthy of notice what an effect the air and sun 
have on the colouring of these late kinds. We 
have two trees growing on the front trellis of 
our cold Peach-house, and this house has sliding 
lights in front to give air. Where these lights 
push back and the fruit is exposed to the sun 
the colour is splendid. This variety is a strong 
grower, and sets well. We are now (the last 
few days in September) gathering fine fruit 
from these trees, and shall be able to continue 
to do so well into October. I can thoroughly 
recommend this kind forcold-houses.—J.Crooxk. 


Market Plums.—Excellent suggestions as 
to introducing greater variety in Plums grown 
for market were made recently in a paper read 
before the Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. 


A. H. Pearson. A great grower for market, 
Mr. Hammond, whose experience is very wide, 
said, however, in relation to that famous mid- 
season Plum, Victoria, that he could sell in the 
Borough and Spitalfields markets twenty bushels 
of it at any time to one of any other, simply 
because the Victoria has a market reputation no 
other Plum has. Mr. Warren, of Isleworth, a 
first-class market Plam grower, seems to have a 
diverse opinion, or had twelve years since, 
when I visited him. He largely planted Czar and 
Monarch to give greater variety and to ease the 
pressure of the Victoria and Pond’s Seedling 
season, Ali the same, there can be no doubt 
we have not in commerce any Plum so reliable 
as is Victoria.—A. D, 





LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 
Tuts is one of the most distinct and handsome 
of the Lily family. As will be seen by the 
accompanying illustration, its flower-stems are 
remarkably showy and tall, the leaves being of 
great size and rich green in colour. The flowers 
are not showy individually, but they are borne 


Lilium giganteum. From a photograph by Mr. O. J. Backhouse, 
St, John’s, Wolsingham, Darlington. 


freely in a raceme towards the apex of the stem, 
and their colour, ivory-white stained with brown, 
is unusual. A deep, well-drained soil suits the 
plant. The best results are got from grouping 
the Lily boldly with shrubs around for protec- 
tion and screen from fierce sun. 





Montbretias.—I have had some experience 
of these quickly -increasing plants. About 
fifteen years ago I had some thriving clumps in 
a south border, protected from north-east winds 
by a high wall at the back. They multiplied 
very fast from half-a-dozen small specimens, 
and I brought them to my present residence ten 
years back. I soon had many fine patches in the 
borders. About four or five years ago these 
suddenly perished in the spring withouta single 
exception, and all I had previously given to 
friends did thesame. Fortunately, I had planted 
a good stock in a narrow border, warmed by the 
greenhouse pipes. M. Pottsi, M. crocosme- 
flora, M. rosea, all grow luxuriantly and flower 
freely every autumn, while my neighbours com- 
plain that their plants will not bloom. The 
spring sezson of this cold county is very trying— 

















— ne 


one gets alternate frosts and rain—and I expect 
my Crocosmas rotted while dormant from that 
cause.—W. H. L , Cumberland. 





ORCHIDS. 


A BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN-FLOWERING 
ORCHID (L4&ZLiA AUTUMNALIS). 


A goon stock of this handsome Lelia is of great 
value in keeping up an autumn and early-winter 
display of flower. The pseudo-bulbs of L. 
autumnalis are shining green, roundish, narrow- 
ing almost to a point at the apex. From here 
the bloom-spikes proceed and bear five or six 
flowers on each, these being rosy-purple on 
the sepals and petals, side lobes of the lip 
white, the centre rose, streaked with magenta, 
and having a yellowcentre. The plantis a true 
epiphyte, and consequently cannot endure a 
thickness of compost about its roots. It is 
owing to inattention to this that many amateur 
cultivators make such a poor show with it, for 
it is rot really a difficult plant to grow when 
suitably housed and cared for. I have seen 
remarkably good specimens of 
this and similar species grown on 
large rough blocks of wood with 
the bark kept on, Apple wood 
being especially suitable. Rafts 
or shallow baskets are better than 
these and much more convenient 
for moving about. The compost 
may consist of equal parts of 
Moss and peat, a cushion of this 
about an inch in thickness being 
formed on the raft, pressing a 
little more Moss around the 
pssudo-bulbs when necessary to 
hold them fast, the whole being 
then firmly wired down. For 
baskets the same thickness of 
material will suffice, and in either 
case a firm holding for the 
pseudo-bulbs is of great import- 
ance. The plants push young 
growths in early spring, and as 
soon as these are getting a little 
advanced on established, well- 
rooted plants it will be necessary 
to water very abundantly, the 
more so as hardly any shading 
and a free circulation of air are 
required. The advantage of per- 
fect drainage will at this time be 
apparent. I find L autumnalis 
rather erratic in its habits, some 
plants pushing up the spikes at 
once, almost before growth is 
finished, and others resting 
awhile. In their treatment this 
has to be considered. When root 
action is seen to be slow and no 
sign of the spike is apparent by 
all means let them rest, and the 
less water they have and the 
cooler they are kept the better ; 
but if, on the other hand, the 
spikes push up at once, let them 
have their way and endeavour to 
rest them afterwards. In the 
depth of winter a night tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. is ample, and care should be 
taken not toexcite the growth until the increased 
light in spring allows of its being made under 
congenial influences. Too much heat is not 
advisable even in summer; in fact, I am of 
opinion that the majority of these Mexican 
kinds would be quite warm enough with the 
Odontoglossums if only the latter would stand 
more sunshine. But in a shady house they will 
never be satisfactory, so they have, as a rule, to 
put up with more heat than is really necessary. 
It is a very variable species, many named forms 
being in existence. TT. 


Pelargonium Raspail Improvaed.— 
For winier flowering this variety is especially 
valuable, and in the dull November days the 
brilliant blossoms are very effective. The 
individual flowers, too, are much larger than in 
the old form, and being semi-double stand wel] 
when cut. It is surprising the number of useful 
sprays that may be gathered from quite emall 
plants, while those of larger size that have been 
specially prepared for winter flowering yield 
considerable quantities, 
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THE NETTED IRIS AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 


SnNowprops and Crocuses are world-wide known | 


and their merits often extolled, but scarcely a 
thought is given to the charming spring-flower- 
ing reticulata group of Irises which has recently 
come more to the front, and happily so, as 
the species and its varieties are amongst the 
most cherished of early hardy flowers. 
type is naturally the best known, as it has been 
introduced for some years, its date of introduc- 
tion probably being about 1821. And now that 
the fashion of forcing hardy flowers in pots for 
winter bloom is on the increase, this lovely Iris 
has come more into notice, as it is one of those 


things that a small amount of heat will bring | 


into flower long before its natural season. We 
may say all Irises are beautiful, but this is especi- 
ally so, as it is almost as early as the Snowdrop, 
often sending its violet and 
gold flowers, vividly coloured 
and richly fragrant, through a 
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The | 


when they are exposed to all weathers. 


/naturally a sheltered, warm corner and mode- 
rately light sandy soil, though we have seen the 
plants succeed under less favourable conditions 
than these. An amateur may, by planting these 
four Irises, have a brilliant succession of beauty 
from January to March in the open air, and by 
potting up the type in autumn and placing the 
plants in a warm-house a display of its lovely 
flowers will be made during the Christmas 
festivities. I, Bakeriana, rich purple with white 
blotch on the lower segments, is very beautiful. 
| There is one other point I should like to 
mention in connection with these Irises, and that 
is the suitability of the flowers for cutting. It 
is a common belief that they fade almost as soon 


as those of the Tiger Flower, or Tigridia, but | 


ILLUSTRATED. 
$e 
purity and delightful beauty of the flowers | 
But | 
|there is no need to systematically provide a/| 
covering, as they are quite hardy, preferring | 
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ROSES. 


WORK AMONG POT-ROSES. 


Tus is a very busy time. We need to re-pot, 
to prune the early batch, and generally overhaul 
all of our pot-Roses. Of course the majority of 
the plants have been in the open for the last 
two or three months ; if not, we shall need to 
bring them outside at once. I will take it that 
they have been out since July; also, that it is 
desired to have a few blooms at Christmas and 
during the New Year. In that case we must 
select a few of the ripest and best matured 
plants, treating them the same as I will presently 
describe for the general collection, excepting in 
the matter of introducing them to heat, or, at 
least, under cover of glass at once. From time 
to time a few plants can be pruned and brought 
into the house to give a succession of bloom. 

These notes are not intended 

for large growers, but for the 

amateur with, perhaps, two, 








covering of snow, and then its 
exquisite delicacy is intensi- 
fied. Aclump of I. reticulata 
in full flower on a wintry day 
is a refreshing sight, and one 
that may be obtained at a 
mere nominaloutlay. I. His- 
trio is pretty, as, although 
scentless, its flowers are of a 
delicate shade, pleasing to 
many, while the flowers have 
not the washed-out, poor 
appearance of those of I. Var- 
tani—at least, this is my 
opinion of that Iris as I have 
generally seen it ; but per- 
haps others can tell a different 
tale. I. Histrio was found in 
Palestine under the famous 
Lebanon Cedars, and is the 
second of the group to appear, 
the first herald being the sky- 
blue and dwarf-growing vari- 
ety cyanea, a charming thing, 
and valuable not only for its 
earliness, but also for its 
delicate tints. It is quite 
distinct from reticulata, 
and the two as_ regards 
colour make a fine contrast, 
the rich velvety hue of the 
type associating remarkably 
well with the paler colour 
of the other. The flower is 
smaller, but the segments are 
broader, the inner ones pur- 
ple, and the outer flaked and 
spotted or blotched with 
purple on an almost white 
g ound, but with a tint of 
blue. As mentioned previ- 
ously, I. reticulata cyanea is 
the first of the series to 
bloom, and though of quieter 
colouring than the typical I. 
reticulata, it is a gem that all 
tris fanciers must appreciate. 
It is dwarf, the flowers nest- 
ling not far from the ground, 
and displaying fine shades of 
blue; the central segments 
are the palest, the others 
having a deeper - coloured 
ground, made bright with a 
rich yellow band. Another 
form to be recommended is Krelagei or purpurea, 
found, we believe, as in the case of the type, in 
the Caucasus, and also in Persia. It is 
less desirable than I. reticulata, as the colour 
duller, approaching more a slaty hue 


I. 





is 


than a true royal purple, and it is scentless ; | 


but, notwithstanding its drawbacks compared 
with other kinds, it should not be discarded 
rom thecollection. The last of this interesting 
race to show its beauties is the type, and 
this needs no eulogising; its beauty speaks 
for itself, and its popularity justifies its wide 
cultivation. Such a sweet flower should be in 
every garden worthy of the name, and it must 
indeed be a poor place in which this spring Iris 
cannot find a suitable home. In the case of all 
these Irises it is a good plan, when the weather 
is likely to prove stormy or cold, to shelter 
the clumps with a hand-light, or give similar 
protection, 4s it is impossible to preserve the 





The Netted Iris (I. reticulata), From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Great Warley. 


|such is by no means the case. 
| blooms last three or four days in good condition, 
| but after this period they commence to wither. 
X. 





Away of growing Sweet Peas.—I 
have Sweet Peas here which look very neat 
growing inside a circle of wire-netting 3 feet high 
and nearly 2 feet across. When sowing I 
marked out a circle in the soil by pressing down 
the bottom of the wire circle upon it. In this 
I sowed the Peas and then pegged down the 
bottom of the wire circle in its proper place 
around them. When the plants had grown 
| some inches high I inserted a few branching rods 
about 5 feet long here and there amongst them. 
| On these they climbed, and, overtopping and 
overhanging the circle of wire-netting, formed a 
| dense head above it, which, when in full bloom, 
looked remarkably well.—W. M. 





I have had the | 


or, at the most, three small 
houses, and a pit or frame. 

RE-POTTING is most impor-: 
tant. Many have the idea 
that to flower a pot-Rose it 
must beroot-bound and undis- 
turbed. This is wrong. Why 
should we be unable to obtain 
bloom simply because a plant 
has been given help from more 
soil? A Rose that is root- 
bound will naturally have ex- 
hausted the compost in the 
pot. Turn them out care- 
tully, rub off a little of the 
loose soil at top, pick out what 
crocks you can without much 
disturbance, and do not hesi- 
tate to afford them a double 
shift. Itis much best to have 
the plant carrying that short 
and well matured wood so 
easily obtained in a 5-inch or 
6-inch pot, and then give it 
fresh compost. Pot deeply— 
that is, endeavour to get the 
crown of the plant a little 
lower than before. The various 
composts for Roses have been 
dealt with before, but it may 
be well to repeat that a good 
mixture of turfy-loam, leaf- 
soil, and thoroughly spent 
stable-manure is as good as 
any; do not break this tco 
fine. When repotted—which 
should be done more firmly 
than is usual—stand on one 
side in a pit or frame, or 
under the partial shelter of 
a wall or hedge, being sure 
to take some _ precautions 
against the ingress of worms 
through the drainage holes. 
The earliest batch may go to 
the greenhouse at once after 
being pruned. Do not prune 
the later ones for a few weeks 
yet. 

PRUNING is very important 
here, and must be done with 
two objects in view—to get 
as much bloom as possible, 
and yet not allow the plant to 
become loose and coarse. At 
the end I will give a few selections, and if these 
varieties are used the question of pruning will be 
moresimple. They are also of good habit natu- 
| rally, and all are first-class under glass. Make 
a point of cutting out the centre shoots, especially 
those that are at all weak, and see that the ter- 
minal eye has an outward look. Cut back a 
strong shoot about half-way and the weaker 
ones two-thirds. 

You must use a little judgment in what I may 
call balancing your plant; but never do this at 
the expense of a good shoot that is well matured. 
It may happen that only two or three of these 
are present. In that case tie them into position 
as soon as pruned. You cannot do better than 
start with pot-Roses at the present time, if you 
do not already possessa stock. Purchase plants 
|of last winter’s grafting, and have them in 
|S-inch pots. These will carry sound wood 
!and be in a capital condition for potting on, 
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SELECTION OF VARIETIES AND THEIR LEADING 
COLOURS, 
Teas and Noisettes : Catherine Mermet, rosy- | 
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newer variety, which was introduced in 1873 as 
S. Reynolds Hole, has for a long time had the first 
letter cut off. §. Reynolds Hole is a very dark 


the rest of this section, it, unfortunately, only 
blooms once in the year, and is one of the 
section called ‘‘ summer Roses.” 


flesh ; Corinna, tawny-flesh and rose ; Francisca | Rose, with perfectly smooth wood, and the de- 








Kriiger, copper and peach ; G. Nabonnand, rose | 8°TiPtion in the book you name is quite correct. 
and salmon-yellow; Mme. Charles, apricot- 
yellow ; Mme. Falcot, apricot ; Mme. Lambard, 
salmony-rose ; Medea, lemon-yellow ; Niphetos, 
white ; Perle des Jardins, deep yellow ; Princess 
de Sagan, deep crimson; Souvenir de 8. A. 
Prince, white ; Souvenir d’un Ami, pink ; and 
The Bride, white. 

Hybrid Teas: A. Guinoisseau, blush-white ; 
Clara Watson, white and rosy-peach; K. A. 
Victoria, creamy-lemon; Lady Mary Fitz- 
william, rosy-flesh; Marjorie, white; Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, deep pink; and W. F. Bennett, 
deep crimson. 

Hybrid Perpetuals: I would only use a few 
of them to obtain dark crimson shades. Princess 
de Sagan and W. F. Bennett from the preceding | 
sections give us deep crimsons, but we cannot | 








Standard Rose Blairii 


dispense with General Jacqueminot, Fisher | 
Holmes, A, K. Williams, Etienne Levet, | 
Gustave Piganeau, Duke of Wellington, and the 
new Rose, Tom Wood. 





Roses for winter and early spring. — 
What Roses could you recommend for pot cul- 
ture to meet my requirements? The house is a 
small glass one, and I shall heat it with small | 
combustion stove. I am thinking of putting 
pots of bulbs in the rest of the greenhouse. 
Would this arrangement be suitable, and what | 
heat in day and night would be required ?— 
A. GoTTSCHALCK. 

*.* Our selection of Roses will answer the 
first part of your query. Bulbs will grow very 
wellin a temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs., 
which may rise in the day, and fall at night 
another 5 degs. without the least harm. 


Wood of Reynolds Hole Rose 
(Harold).—Strictly speaking, Reynolds Hole is 
a deep pink Rose of very old standing ; butas it 








is almost forgotten by the average rosarian, a 


Yours is certainly not true to name, but we 
cannot name a Rose or any other florist flower 
from description. Send a piece of wood and leaf 
if you have no blooms left and we will reply. 





BLAIRII No. 2 ROSE. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a tree of 
the variety Blairii No. 2. The tree had more 
than 200 fine flowers on it when the photograph 
was taken. I find that each year’s growth of the 
Blairii No. 2 can easily be bent and tied in 
position about the end of August, and that doing 
so does not cause lateral shoots to start before 
the following spring. If not bent down till 


SOWING SEEDS OF BRIERS AND ROSES. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘* MELON,.”) 


As so many will now be gathering hips of Roses 
and Briers with a view to sowing the seeds 
from same, it may be well to go a little further 
into the subject than could be the case to indi- 
vidual inquiries. 

The hips of Roses and Briers should be 
gathered when just turning black from the red 
and orange colours now prevalent. Lay them 
in sand and store in a cool place, but be very 
sure mice have no access to them, as these little 
pests have a great fancy for such seeds, and will 
ruin a whole lot in course of a single night. 
Next February squeeze the hips between thumb 





October the season’s growth becomes brittle and 
less easy to train. ALBERT COATES. 


No. 2. 


—— After upwards of fifty years this old 
Rose is still one of the very best of its colour 
for pillars, arches, and especially as tall stan- 
dards. The pale blush is not found in exactly 
the same shade elsewhere among Roses, while 
the habit of the plant, and its exceptionally free- 
blooming qualities early in the summer, together 
with its sweet perfume, will always make it 
welcome, even among the many new varieties 
of merit that are constantly being introduced. 
One of the most effective ways of growing 
Blairii No. 2 is asa tall standard vpon the lawn 
or by the sides of drives. Thelong growths can 
be bent over in form of an arch, and when the 
whole length of the rods are simply covered with 
blossom and deep-coloured foliage there are few 
prettier features. It may be well to give a 


warning anent the pruning away of any long | 


rods. Because these have not borne blossoms 
this summer or autumn they must not be 
considered useless. They are, in fact, the most 
valuable wood, and while others may be cut out 


and finger, releasing the seed, and stir both 
sand and seed well together. Unless you do 








From a photograph by Mr. Albert Coates, Ularence-street, Manchester. 


| this many seeds will be wasted, and by mixing 
| the whole you are able to sow the seed far more 
| evenly than would otherwise be the case. Now 
it does not matter much whether you treat 
both Rose and Brier in the same way or not, so 
far as germination is concerned ; but, as we 
| naturally wish to have our Roses under the best 
| possible conditions, we would advise that these 
always be sown in rather deep boxes. A compost 
| of loam, leaf-soil, and sand in equal proportions 
| is a good one. Make the surface level, sow thinly, 
and just cover with a little more of the same com- 
post. You cannot do this better than by placing 
a little of the rough compost into a fine-meshed 
sieve or riddle, and shaking this over the seed, 
holding the riddle some 2 feet or so above. A 
cool-frame is the best position ; and, again, you 
must see that mice do not trouble the seed. If 
you keep it dark germination will be hastened, 
and the soil will not need the surface watering 
so injurious to seedlings when just appearing 
through the soil. Of course, you will admit 





we should not even shorten these. JBlairii No. 2 
is one of the hybrids between Chinas and | 
Bourbons ; it is very large and double, but, like | 


light directly the seedlings appear. 
Now treat them to cool temperature; in 
short, let them grow as naturally as os- 
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sible all that summer. The following spring 
carefully lift the seedlings, and plant out upon 
a prepared border. It is a better plan to turn 
the whole of the box out and remove the young 
plants thus than to lift each separately. Choosea 
warm border, usea light but fairly rich compost, 
and prick out each seedling 1 foot from its 
neighbour. Some will flower the same summer, 
and almost all the season after. If one does not 
turn out well do not discard it; the first season 
is not a fair test, and what is very puny and 
indifferent may—and often does—turn out well 
after. 

So far as the hips of Brier are concerned, 
prepare the seed in the same way, but sow in 
shallow drills in the open. We prefer to make a 
shallow drill, sow, and then cover by means of 
a riddle, as described for Roses. It is better 
than drawing the raised soil overtheseed. The 
reason of drills is to conserve more moisture and 
to keep the seed in rows, so that summer weed- 
ing may be more easily carried out. 


PROFITABLE ROSES. 
NIPHETOS. 


No Rose, if well managed, can possibly be more 
profitable or useful than Niphetos, and few are 
more beautiful. When grown under glass and 
in bud it is the purest white of any of our 
so called white Roses, though it is mostly 
described as having a lemon-coloured centre. 
When, however, Niphetos blossoms reach that 
stage, or colour, they sre beautiful Roses spoilt. 
Under glass, too, it is far more pure in colour, or 
rather the back of itis, and more delicate in form 
than in the open air. This Rose is sometimes 
described as of globular form; now, this is 
misleading, as really, when fit for use, it is one 
of the longest and most delicately-formed Roses 
we possess. Cut the flowers in time, and no 
Rose is less globular, or more elegant, pure, and 
useful. Early cutting of the flowers is as favour- 
able to successful culture as it is for turning the 
Rose to the best advantage for ornamental pur- 
poses, for not only is it true of this Rose that 
you may cut and come again, but the frequent 
cutting of the blossoms is one of the most potent 
causes of their constant and ever-recurring pro- 
duction. This Rose is sometimes called a 
vigorous grower, but with very few exceptions 
this isnot the case. True, occasionally a large 
shoot will spring up near the root, and run a 
yard or more without blossoming, and then 
finish with a shower of flowering shoots. But 
generally a foot or less of growth is nearer to the 
truth. And it isthis tendency tomoderate growth 
—so moderate, in fact, as often to deserve the 
name of weakly growth—that constitutes one 
of the chief merits of this lovely Rose, 
for the normal habit of this plant is for each 
shoot to produce a flower-bud on its extremity. 
Hardly has this been gathered, even at times 
beforehand, than the shoot throws out another 
blossom. Where a greenhouse roof or wall 
has to be covered as quickly as possible it 
is best not to prune this Rose, more than is 
done by the mere cutting of its flower-buds. In 
all cases hard pruning should be avoided, for 
Niphetos seldom breaks so well near the base of 
the flowering shoots as further up the branch. 
In fact, not a few of the base buds prove blind, 
and at times many of the flowering branches 
have few or no wood buds on them, co that the 
pruning of this Rose needs some judgment and 
care. Left very much to itself, Niphetos, by its 
natural breaks, will mostly show the cultivator 
where and when to prune. When thoroughly 
established, and where it does well, considerable 
thinning out and hard cutting back of weakly 
shoots may be needful to keep the plants 
regularly furnished with flowering wood from 
base to summit of wall or roof. But through 
the earlier stages little or no pruning will be 
needed. A rather 

LicHT soi seems to suit this Rose best. 
Naturally, it seems somewhat tender, and mode- 
rate food, as well as a soil that tempts but 
little rooting, such as a mixture of peat and 
loam, and leaf-mould or thoroughly well-rotted 
farmyard-minure, suits Niphetos well. The 
root-run should also be well drained; the 
slightest excess of water at the roots, if the 
drainage is defective, will tell at once injuriously 
on the healthy growth and perfect flowering of 
this Rose. A rather dry and fairly warm 
atmosphere, especially throughout the winter 


months, is also essential to the free production 
and perfect finishing of its flower-buds. Little 
or no overhead syringing should be given to 
Niphetos under glass from November to 


genial conditions. But when exposed to damp 
or cold in winter the lovely flower-buds are apt 
to lose their external petals, or, worse still, to 
rot off at the neck or collar. Such symptoms 
are but the natural protest of the Rose against 
cold or damp. The scent of the blossoms of 
this Rose is a very distinct and delicate one—a 
sort of a half-and-half mixture of the odour of 
Primroses and Violets. The foliage is also 
specially fine, and almost unique in distinctness, 
and the Rose needs no other greenery, either 
for button-hole or other bouquets, or for general 
decorative purposes. In those old-fashioned 
gardens where flowers are not wholly grown for 
cutting no Rose is more worthy of a place for 
the decoration of a wall, roof, rafter, or pillar, 
than Niphetos. Trained on the roof of a green- 
house, most of the buds, from the slender nature 
of their flowering shootlets, depend more or less 
from it. HSB: 


Pegging down Roses.—I wish to make 
a bed of Gloire de Dijon or some other Tea 
Rose. I want the ground well covered. Can 
I peg down the ‘plants? Would they do well, 
and could other Roses be treated in same way ? 
When in Ireland I followed that plan with Moss 
Roses, and planted between them a deep blue 
Pansy, which flowered in the spring, and then 
the young Ross-shoots lifted their heads, and 
made a grand bed of uniform height a little 
later.—Norra DrEvon. 


*J* You evidently know how best to obtain 
a pretty effect with pegged-down Roses. The 
Gloire de Dijon is suitable, but you will find in 
our ‘‘ Selections of Roses for various purposes ” 
a list of those we know to be very pretty when 
treated in this form. The list will soon appear. 


Roses for houss.—Will some kind person 
tell me which are the best Roses to grow in a 
house heated to 60 degs., and would they do 
along with ‘*Geraniums” and ether plants ?— 
STEINMAN. 


*.* Any of the Roses named in our selection 
for pot work in the article upon such will grow 
in the temperature you name, It is rather a 
mistake to grow Roses with a lot of other sub- 
jects, unless you can afford great care as regards 
syringing and the checking of insect pests. 


Crimson China Rose.—Would you kindly tell me 
what Crimson Ohina Rose you recommend for perpetual 
blooming in border onlawn? I want one that would grow 
to a fair-sized bush.—G, P. 

*,* La Vesuve and the Old Crimson China are both 
good, and would suit your parpose. The!Old Crimson will 
be least expensive. 


Roses for walls in Berkshire (G. P.).—We 
would choose Feélicité.Pérpetue and Réve d@’Or, which 
will flower from early June until mid October, and prob- 
ably carry their foliage several weeks longer. 


Manure for Roses (0. I’.).—Of course you can 
overfeed a Rose, but so long as it grows healthily such is 
not the case. Your Bouquet d’Or should flower next year 
upon the long, flowerless growths of this season. Do not 
prune thee away; it is the nature of Bouquet d’Or and 
other strong climbers to flower upon the past year’s wood. 
Do not clip the roots nor lift them annually, 

Growth on Rose (Purley) —The hair-like growth is 
peculiar, but; nothing more, we think, than of a fungoid 
nature. 

Niphetos Rose in pot.—Would the Niphetos Rose 
do well in a pot in a greenhouse ?—GREENHOUSE, 

*.* Yes; it is the best of all white Roses for pots. 

Best H P. dark Rose.— What is absolutely the best 
very dark crimson H P. Rose, having regard to quality of 
flower and vigour of growth? I incline to Grand Mogul 
or Prince Arthur. Do you know better ones ?—Haroup 


*,* Prince Camille de Rohan and Fisher Holmes are both 
better in the same colour_as the above, 


Planting standard Roses (Snap).—Put in your 
fresh standard Roses early in November. Yes, give a little 
manure and dig up the soil now. A slight mulch of 
manure after planting will also do good. Surface moving 
of the soil is a great help during growth. It keeps the 
whole moister below, prevents weeds, and generally helps 
the plants. 

&ose-buds failing.—I have had a great 
many of my Rose-buds, when budded near the 
ground, fail; the centre of the bud dies after a 
fortnight or so, while all the rest of the budded 
part remains healthy. The root of the bud has 
not been pulled out in budding. This does not 
happen go much when budded high. Can you 


March, and a temperature of from 45 degs. to 
60 degs. will suit it admirably during those 
dull, cold months; not but Niphetos will do 
fairly weil under glass with less fostering and 


tell me the cause ? 
ALPHA. 


*,* If you cover the buds with soil it would 
cause just such failure as you describe. It also 
occurs when the bud is too young. Many, too, 
do not tie the lower part of the bud in so well 
when working upon dwarfs as with those more 
easy of access. Insects will not attack the dwarf 
more than the standard. 


Rose -leaves diseased (A Constant 
Reader).—It is very clear that your Roses are 
infested with either aphis or green-fly. The 
honey - dew from these pests retain every 
impurity that may come into contact with the 
foliage ; hence the black and sticky deposit. 
You must wash well with a weak solution of 
soft-soap and water. See our article upon pot- 
Roses. It is absolutely necessary that they be 
kept clean from the first. We think the bud 
sent would have opened in due course. 


Evergreen Roses.—Your correspondent 
writes ‘‘there are no strictly evergreen Roses.” 
Has he ever seen the Banksia, W. A. Richard- 
son, or the Macartney, which latter I think will 
be found a true ‘‘ evergreen ?”—SALrF, 


*,* We do not mind friendly criticism to 
our replies—it helps one to look at a subject in 
another light—but this time we venture to say 
the critic is wrong. Does he for one moment 
think we do not know such everyday Roses as 
the above? The first and last varieties named 
are tender, and even when planted in the 
warmest nooks of our warmest counties are not 
‘strictly evergreen.” They are, under favour- 
able conditions abroad, and under glasshere. If 
the query (page 436) be read again by ‘“‘Salf” 
we are sure he will agree that the answer was 
not far wrong or misleading—it was for a fence 
facing east. But what is an evergreen? We 
believe it to mean such things as the Holly, 
Laurel, conifers, etc., and call the Rose a 
deciduous-flowering shrub. ; 


Is it eaten by an insect ?— 


1862.—Mice and Crocus-bulbs.—A few 
years ago my garden was over-run with mice, 
They devoured the Crocus-bulbs, Peas, Beans— 
in fact, anything—till I began to trap them ; 
afterwards I seldom lost one, Ever since then 
I always put traps (not poison) whenever I sow 
or plant anything likely to be eaten by mice. 
The traps I use will catch from two tosix. They 
have holes with a wire spring. I drop candle- 
grease or cheese in the holes and tie the springs 
down with cotton. The mice will break the 
cotton to get the cheese and cannot get out 
again.—K, 

A good Daffodil for forcing.—Of all 
the Daffodils I prefer Ard-Righ for forcing, as it 
requires but slight warmth to have it in flower 
in January and February. Its bright yellow 
flowers are always acceptable, and more so at 
that time of year when yellow or golden- 
coloured flowers are not abundant. Its culture 
being so easy, and only slight heat being neces- 
sary to bring it into flower, it is essentially a 
subject that amateurs may grow in their green- 
houses without fear of failure. The chief thing 
to remember is to pot up the bulbs early or as 
soon as they can be bought, which is generally 
early in October. If potted at once and plunged 
in a bed of ashes or leaf-mould with the Tulips 
and Hyacinths, they quickly root and are ready 
for removal to a pit or greenhouse during 
November and December. When the flowers 
commence to push they will speedily develop if 
placed in a temperature ranging from 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. I prefer potting the bulbs singly in 
3-inch pots, as they are then more convenient 
for the purpose these forced Daffodils are 
required for here, but they may also be planted 
in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, putting eight or nine 
bulbs in a pot. Anyone having a conservatory 
or greenhouse to keep gay with flowers early in 
the year might do worse than grow this Daffodil 
in quantity. If required merely for cutting, the 
bulbs need be only planted in either boxes or 
pans. After being forced the bulbs should not 
be thrown away, but planted either in mixed 
borders or shrubberies, or otherwise utilised for 
naturalising in woods or the wild garden,—A. 

Using road-scrapings (NV. W.) —Road-scrapings 
are very beneficial for lightening heavy soil, as they 
usually contain so much gritty matter, but ‘N. W.’s” 
garden appears to err on the side of lightness already. 
Leaf-mould, vegetable-refuse, farmyard-manure, and all 


humus-formizng substances would be the best additions to 
! such soil. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE variety depicted in the accompanying illus- 
tration has been grown for many years, and as 
a late-flowering sort ismuch valued. There are 
several varieties now in cultivation, each having 
some special quality or characteristic; but the 
flowers of Princess Blanche have proved very 
useful during late December and early January 
of each succeeding year. Although not abso- 
lutely pure white, it is of a shade of creamy- 
white that for almost all kinds of decorative 
work is generally appreciated. It is one of the 
best of the late flowers, and strong culture should 
be the rule. When grown in too free a manner 
the flowers are rather poor and the stems very 
weak, causing the blooms to fall over, thus 
losing grace and beauty. On this account they 
should be freely disbudded. Plants grown on 
strongly all through the growing season invari- 
ably develop stout and sturdy stems capable of 
finishing off blossoms of good size and substance. 
It is thus possible to grow a batch of plants 








habit ; Golden Dart, a recent addition, is sure 
of extensive culture in the near future ; its lovely 
flowers of a rich buttercup-yellow, combined 
with elegant form, stamp this sort as a fine 
acquisition; the other yellow sort is Golden 
Gate, and this is in good condition until quite 
late in the season; tawny yellow is the best 
description of its colour, and’ when the plant is 
grown strongly and freely disbudded large, 
handsome blooms are always developed. 
Other varieties of a deeper and richer shade of 
colour are Golden Gem, rich bronze-crimson, 
passing to rich yellow with age, free flowering ; 
Tuxedo is a beautiful terra-cotta, flushed crim- 
son flower, and free, too, though rather tall ; 
Lord Brooke, with its large, incurved florets, is 
a useful late sort, the bronze colouring in late 
flowers being very pronounced ; G. W. Childs, 
with its bright, rich crimson blossoms, should be 
in all collections; Mme. Felix Perrin is a very 
free-flowering late variety of a beautiful shade 
of soft rose, and because of its colour highly 
valued for December uses; and Mrs. E. W. 
Clarke, deep rosy-purple and sweet-scented, is 
generally seen in beauty late in December and 


the cooler weather may be answerable to some 
extent. When freely disbudded the blossoms 
are more even in form generally. However, 
judging from the specimens you send us, they 
appear to be rather better than many others of 
the same sort in our own garden. 





























TREATMENT OF PLANTS IN FLOWER. 


FAILURES in opening the blooms satisfactorily 
may occur by faulty treatment after the plants 
are under cover. ‘The difficulties of amateurs 
who grow but a small number of plants are 
perhaps greater than those who cultivate a large 
quantity, because the latter have greenhouses 
filled entirely with Chrysanthemums, whilst 
many readers of GARDENING have a bit of every- 
thing, as it were ; and all must be grown together 
in one structure. To keep moisture-loving 
plants in perfect health, and, maybe, some re- 
quiring a fair amount of heat in the same tem- 
perature suitable to developing the blooms, is no 
easy matter. However, the enthusiast gene- 
rally gets over such difficulties by care. For 
the first two or three weeks after being put 
under glass the Chrysanthemums must 








have abundance of air; _ these plants, 
therefore, should be arranged near the docr 
or at one end of the house, so that a current 
may pass through by opening the front venti- 
lation as wellas the top. Fumigating, again, in 
a mixed house of plants should be carefully done. 
It is most necessary with Chrysanthemums. If 
this be not done aphis is sure to come later on 
when fire-heat is applied, and one cannot 
dislodge this pest when thoroughly hold of 
opening blossoms. I have found the X L All 
the safest material tried. It will not damage 
tender Ferns and is easily used. This liquid is 
a preparation from nicotine, and the vapour is 
made to rise by the aid of a small lamp. The 
appliances are sold with it, and when once 
obtained will last for years. Shade is desirable 
in the case of the early blooms more especially. 
Shade is effective during the first part of the 
morning. It prevents the sun from shining 
on the blooms when they are damp through the 
accumulated moisture of the previous night. 
After the surroundings have become dry, by 
giving air the sun does not damage so much, 
and, of course, assists colour. The blooms 
should be examined frequently as they open, 
and any decaying floret pulled out at once. If 
left decay will spread. One may also help to 
untwist the petals in the case of some of the 
curiously-formed Japanese sorts. This is done 
with a knitting-needle or the like. Incurved 
sorts may have petals that are shorter than the 
bulk pulled out, and the centre or cushions of 
the Anemone-flowered kinds is improved some- 
times by the removal of ill-formed parts. These 
little attentions make a considerable diff-rence 
to the finish of a blossom. I would not hasten 
the flowers by too much fire-heat. In fact, fire- 
heat, if the temperature is much above 55 degs., 
absolutely does harm; the florets lose in sub- 
stance and colour and the blooms put on a 
distressed look. Chrysanthemums generally 





Late White Ohrysanthemum Princess Blanche. 


each carrying two to three dozen flowers if the 
plants be treated in a proper manner. The 
constitution is strong and the habit compara- 
tively dwarf and sturdy. There is also a 
recent sport from this interesting variety 
named Janette Sheahan. This is of a beautiful 
golden-yellow colour, lightly tinted bronze, and 
is a welcome addition to the late kinds. Like 
the parent variety, it isdwarf. Other late sorts 
are Niveum, large, pure white, very beautiful in 
any form ; L. Canning, pure white, seen at its 
best when grown freely, dwarf; Lady T. 
Lawrence, pure white, large, rather tall; and 
Princess Victoria, also white, and of a dwarf 
habit. Among the yellow sorts W. H. Lincoln 
is good at almost any time, with its large, 
handsome, deep yellow flowers on a splendid 
dwarf habit of growth; Le Rhone is a good 
clear yellow flower on a dwarf habit, and has a 
very hardy constitution, flowering very late 
indeed ; Duchess of York, now three years old, 
has been tried and proved a splendid late sort, 
its pretty light yellow flowers of graceful form 
being much admired ; Challenge, a variety of 
American origin, is a good bright yellow, and 


flowers freely enough, too, and is of excellent! 














open their blooms in a satisfactory way if 
brought into a dry, airy temperature rather 
below than above 50 degs. Cold draughts may 
not be allowed after the flowers show colour. 
We arrange, therefore, that only a small amount 
of air shall pass through the front of the house 
in favourable weather, but always keep open a 
bit at the top. 


early in the new year. All the foregoing are 
Japanese sorts of the incurved type of the flower ; 
the best are: Mrs. Norman Davis, rich yellow ; 
Chas. Gibson, deep bronze; Princess Teck, 
pearly-white ; Lady Dorothy, buff; and Hero 
of Stoke Newington, rosy-pink. The best late 
Pompons are: Snowdrop, small, pure white; 
Primrose League, light yellow sport from the 
former ; Marion, very small, but free flowering, 
colour intense orange ; and Dolly, a pretty, com- 
pact flower, colour pale canary-yellow. To 
ensure the plants being in flower late, the buds 
should be retained about the end of September 
or early in the present mou h, and the plants 
should also be kept outdoors until severe weather 
sets in. Then place them in a cool-house, freely 
ventilated, only using fire-heat to dispel fog 
and excessive moisture. 
A CHRYSANTHEMUM GROWER, 


WATERING. 

What watering is required should be done 
early in the day ; and any plant wanting moisture 
at the roots is given an ample supply, so that 
the whole ball of earth is soaked, then left 
alone. Manures, in the form of liquids, are 
applied up to the time the blooms are nearly 
fully open, but in a weak state. Nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia are most powerful 
in causing the blooms to open quickly and 
adding colour. They are, however, most 
dangerous, Use only a quarter of an ounce to 
the gallon of water. Never sprinkle it over the 
surface of the soil. 


EXHIBITING. 


Chrysanthemum Harvest Home| To amateurs who contemplate exhibiting it 
(7. R , Sussex).—The flowers of this variety do| may be well to mention that the National 
sometimes fail to open evenly all round when’ Chrysanthemum Society and all societies affili- 
grown in a free manner in the open border. It ated thereto insist upon an enlarged board on 
is a weakness peculiar to the variety, and not to which to arrange the Japanese varieties. The 
any other cause that_we are aware. We think' old size for twelve blooms—namely, 24 irches 
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by 18 inches, and 6 inches high at back and 
4 inches in front—is still used for incurved 
Chrysanthemums, Anemones, Pompons, and 
singles, the latter two cla+ses being exhibited in 
sprays of three; the above size allows of 
the holes being 6 inches apart. The new 
board is 28 inches wide for a dozen blooms, 
21 inches deep, and 7 inches high at 
back, 4 inches in front; the holes are 7 inches 
apart. A board for half-a-dozen blooms must 
be less wide, but the other measurements 
should be the same. Any exhibitor knows 
that it is not wise to lose a_ point 
through having faulty appliances. The boards 
then may be painted a dark green and well 
varnished. A nice finish here adds to the colours 
of the blooms. The flowers, again, should be well 
set up ; when fixed near the boards the blooms 
look flat. To enable exhibitors to place their 
blooms well up off the boards, suitable cups and 
tibes have been invented. That called the 
‘'Springthorpe” is, in my opinion, the most 
simple. The back row of flowers especially 
must have a high altitude. For this purpose 
telescope tubes accompany the patent named ; 
a few of these are necessary. The Japanese 
kinds, with their long, trailing petals, are 
those requiring such lengthy arranging. 
Incurved blooms may be set just 2 inches 
or 3 inches off the board. Pompon and Single 
Chrysanthemums may be wired to keep them in 
place. The proper positions on the stands for 
each bloom cannot be named ; individual taste 
will blend the colours for a general effect. And 
the arranging of the larger flowers in the back 
row and prominent ones in corners of the stand 
need hardly be mentioned. Neatly-written cards 
with the names, fixed in front of each row of 
three blooms, give the final finish, and add to 
tie interest of an exhibit. A stand of flowers 
without names is disappointing. As; 





Chrysanthemums and the Celery- 
fly (Heather).—Your plants appear to be 
affected with the Celery-fly, the appearance of 
the leaves of the Chrysanthemum and that of 
the Celery foliage sent to us being exactly 
similar. The depredations of this insect are 
generally made early in the summer, say 
May and June, although there is a recurrence of 
it sometimes later in the season. This is the 
case evidently with you. The usual remedy of 
dusting with soot should prevent the evil 
spreading, and failing this, a solution made from 
boiling Quassia-chips and syringed overhead 
would check it. 

Karly Chrysanthemums.—To those 
who have not yet grown Pompon and early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums in the garden I 
woald say—give them a trial and you will be 
charmed. For six weeks the front of my 
Rhododendron border has been a mass of bloom, 
and will remain so, more or less, until frost 
comes. ‘The position is sunvy and sheltered 
from north winds; the soil good but not too 
rich. The taller kinds, such as Mme. Desgrange, 
Orange Child, Alice Butcher, Mme, Marie 
Masse, are at the back; and Blushing Bride, 
Bronze Bride (with the dwarf kinds), Piercey’s 
Seedling, Little Bob, Canari, Golden Fleece, 
Flora, and others in front. I cannot grow the 
late kinds so far north. I have always taken 
cuttings, and also lifted the old roots, but this 
winter I shall leave some of them in the ground, 
protecting them with ashes.—HzEron, Lancaster. 


THE GLADIOLUS. 


THESE gorgeous flowers are not so much grown 
as they deserve. For beautifying the flower- 
heds or for cutting to furnish large vases few 
flowers can equal them. We grow them for the 
doable object of getting extra large bulbs during 
winter and spring and for yielding plenty of 
tine spikes of bloom. Our mode of culture is 
hriefly as follows—viz.: We lift the bulbs in 
October, or before any very severe frost comes, 
or enough to freeze the soil; but we like to 
lsave them in the soil as late as possible. They 
are spread out on the floor of any cool glass- 
house or shed to dry, and after the tops are quite 
withered they are cut off just above the bulbs, 
which are then packed away in boxes, and placed 
in any cool, dry place secure from frost, where 
they remain until the following March. During 
the winter the plot of ground intended for them 
is deeply cultivated and liberally enriched with 
manure, and left as rough on the surface as 





possible. About the end of March the soil is 
levelled down, and the bulbs are planted in lines 
similar to Potatoes—that is, rows about 3 feet 
apart, and bulbs in the rows 1 foot apart. We 
plant with a spade, one man lifting the soil with 
a spade while another places a bulb in each 
hole, the soil is levelled over them, and beyond 
frequent surface stirring with a hoe little else 
is needed. They commence to push up their 
flower-spikes in June, and in July and August 
are in full bloom. When strongly grown each 
stem will yield three or four good spikes, and in 
cutting the top spikes care must be taken not 
to cut so low down as to cut the succession 
ones ; but if the first is removed the lower ones 
develop more rapidly. J. G., Gosport. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 


Dcurinc the summer avd autumn months the 
majority of the hardy G-asses are conspicuous in 
gardens where hardy plants receive attention. 
For planting on the outskirts of the lawn, on 
the margins of lakes, sireams, and waterfalls, it 
would be very difficult to find more suitable 
plants for the purpose than the ornamental 


Grasses. Theirseason cf beauty is not nearly so 
fleeting as some people seem to suppose, and it 
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fifty years. It is a native of the plains of South 
America, and is one of the most graceful of all 
hardy plants. It does not thrive satisfactorily 
in cold, starved soils, but prefers moist, rich 
loam mixed with well decayed leaf-mould. If 
possible, a sunny position should be selected, 
and care should be taken not to expose it to 
north and east winds, as these do more harm 
than frost. Its huge flower-spikes are produced 
in September, just as the hardy flowering plants 
are on the wane—consequently its value is much 
enhanced. Copious supplies of water should be 
given during the growing period. Before winter 
sets in the plant should be cut down and the 
crown covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre, etc., to pre- 
vent the snow from lodging in the centre, 
thereby causing the crown to rot. Plants are 
readily raised from seed sown in cold frames, or 
old plants may be divided in the month of 
April. AJAX, 








Helianthus Miss Mellish.—All who 
want a good perennial Sunflower should give 
this kind a trial. It is strong-growing, and 
attains a great height, when it branches out and 
gives beautiful flowers. The flower-stems are 
long, and can be used advantageously in a cut 
state. If it isonce established it will not be 





The Silvery Reed Grass (Arundo conspicua). 


is equally certain that they add more charm to 
the hardy garden than do many of the dearer 
and rarer plants whose floral beauty is visible 
for but a week or so. Altogether the hardy 
Grasses are exceptionally useful plants. One of 
the earliest to flower, and perhaps the easiest to 
grow, is the 

New ZEALAND REED (Arundo conspicua) (see 
illustration). It is handsome, but not so 
vigorous or so bold as the Pampas Grass. Its 
long, drooping, silvery plumes are exceedingly 
graceful, and when planted in bold masses very 
fius effects are produced. It thrives splendidly 
in dry soils, but prefers a moist, rich, and well- 
drained loam. It rarely exceeds 7 fest in 
height. 

A. Donax is another grand plant, with strong 


stems several feet long, and broad, fiat, glaucous | 


green leaves, 
variety, with white and green leaves. 


A. Donax variegata is a beautiful 


Though 


not such a strong grower as the species, ib is a | 


very useful companion to it Though perfectly 
hardy, it is seen to better advantage when treated 
as a pob-plant and grown ina cold conservatory. 
All the Arundos delight ia plenty of water ia 
early spring and summer. 

GYNERIUM ARGENTEUM (Pampas Grass) has 
been an inmate of our gardens for upwards of 





lost readily, as the strong roots run all over the 
ground. It is best grown on a somewhat poor, 
dry soil, where it will not get so tall; or it 
may be cut over when the shoots are about a 
foot high in spring ; but this reduces the size of 
the bloom.—J. Crook. 

Snowdrops and other spring bulbs 
at Christmas —Wiil you kindly inform me 
in your next number of the GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED the tims to plant Suowdrops, Tulips, 
and Narcissus fer blooming at Christmas? I 
have a glass-house heated by 4-inch pipes. 
Also, what temperature required day and night? 
—Wwm. Tuompson, 

*,* Plant Tulips and Narcissi at once, using 
rather deep boxes and a light loamy soil. Set 
them beneath the greenhouse bench for a few 
weeks, and then bring to more light and heat, 
still keeping them covered over until growth of 
at least S inches is made. A temperature of 
45 degs., rising to 50 degs. or 55 degs., accord- 
ing to the state of your bulbs, should be ample. 
Ia this connection a great deal will depend upon 


| whether we are favoured with bright weather or 


not. Pot up the Snaowdrops now, and keep ina 
cool pit or frame until early in Dedcémber. 
vChese strongly object to forcing from the first, 
and must be treated steadily. 
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old wood. It is in the pruning of Clematises 
that so many amateurs meet with only partial 
success. Before attempting to prune, it is 
absolutely necessary to know which section the 
varieties belong to, as the mistake frequently 
occurs in dealing out the same kind of treat- 


it ‘* Diamond Jubilee,” as it was not until this 
year that it reached its properform. The whole 
plant measured about 24 feet by 2 feet, stood 
well up above the pot, and carried about fifty 
trusses of blooms.—Epwarp Davies, Mayfeld, 
Moorland road, Weston-super-Mare. 






INDOOR PLANTS. 


POTTING MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 


A GREAT many rooted layers of these increasingly 
popular Carnations are annually potted up at 








this season ; mine are being done this week, 
being well rooted into the Moss. I do not turn 
my old plents out-of-doors or into a pit for 
layering, but keep them in a cool shady green- 
house. The Moss has become permeated with 
white rootlets, these protruding in all direc- 
tions ; they will be severed from the parent 
and potted, Moss and all, into 3 inch pots. 
Although my plants will each have three or four 
strong growths, I do not care to put them into 
too large pots to start with, finding it far better 
to give another shift, say, in November, using 
then a 44-inch pot and wintering them thus. 
At first I give them quite a light fibrous loam, 
containing a large amount of natural grit—in 
fact, it comes from the sides of carriage drives 
and pleasure-ground walks, when they are 
edged in the spring, and is laid up for twelve 
months before being used. At the second 
potting, however, I like to give the plant half 
of this material and half of a_ stronger 
loam, such as is used for Vines and Peaches, 
as the Malmaison Carnations seem to prefer 
a somewhat stronger rooting medium than 
the ordinary run of Carnations, the great 
thing being to keep it open by an addition of 
road-grit or coarse sand, and to drain the pots 
well. Potting completed, the plants will be 
returned to the shady greenhouse, syringed on 
fine sunny days for a fortnight, and kept free 
from draught. In November I remove them to 
an extra light, airy house, exercising great care 
in watering, as the least carelessness in this 
matter is liable to produce rust and spot. Iam 
afraid that, many gardeners who still cling to the 
old practice of turning their old plants cut into 
the open garden for layering will this year find 
rooting take place very slowly, and many layere 
fail altogether, the weather having been so wet 
and many of the nights cold. Indifferently 
rooted Malmaison layers invariably turn yellow 
and die off after potting, whereas those rooted 
under the mossing system indoors are proof 
against all the evils arising from inclement 
weather. J. 






















Fuchsia General Roberts —This is a 
capital kind when grown in a free and natural 
manner for the decoration of the large green- 
house. The clusters of richly-coloured blossoms 
hanging from the roof present a decidedly cheer- 
ful feature at this time, the flowers being large, 
showy, and freely produced over a long season. 
To attain this end the plant should be allowed 
unrestricted growth from the first, growing it to 
a single stem and allowing it to branch inits own 
way. When fully grown the flowering branches 
may be spurred back. 

Luculia gratissima.—tThis is one of the 
most welcome, as also the most fragrant, of 
greenhouses shrubs in bloom ia autumn, and 
for the sake of its fragrance, apart from the 
ease with which it can be grown, it should be 
included in all collections of greenhouse plants. 
The species is particularly well suited to the 
larger greenhouse, where ample room can be 
given. Its fragrance is always appreciated 
because not overwhelming. Among autumn- 
flowering subjects this is of the greatest value, 
very little warmth being needed to bring its 
flowers to perfection. The plant is som para- 
tively easy growth, and if liberally supplied 
with root-room and given a rather generous 
treatment while growing will not lose its foliage 
so much as is usually seen. A somewhat 
vigorous shrub by nature, it will endure a fair 
amount of feeding. The species come from the 
Himalayas. 

A seedling Ivy-leaved Pelargo- 
nium.—bBeing interested in the cross-fertilisa- 
tion of plants, I was glad to see the note of * B,” 
(in No. 968) cn the Pelargonium he had raised, a 
cross between the Ivy-leaved and Zonal Pelar- 
goniam. I have for several years been cross- 
fertilising between these two sections of this 
favourite flower, but I cannot say with any 
success. I did, three years ago, get a seed to 
" germinate, the foliage of which lost the character 
of the Ivy-leaf in shape; the stem is also much 
shorter in the joint and more robust, The 
flower is Ihave named 


Mm 


pure white and double. 


this plant was introduced from the Levant it is 
strange that so few grow it. 


and few things better repay good cultivation. 





MICHAUXTA CAMPANULOIDES. 
ALTHOUGH over 100 years have elapsed since 






It is one of the 
handsomest and most striking biennials we have, 


We saw, some time ago, a group of it upon a 
knoll of light sandy soil, and the plants being in 
flower they made a striking feature. The seed 
was sown in July of last year, and when large 
enough the plants were transplanted to their 
present position, where they soon formed thick, 
fleshy roots and large, spreading tufts of deeply 
lobed, rough, hairy leaves. The flower-spikes 
began to shoot up early in June, and some of 
them attained a height of nearly 6 feet. They 
branch freely into a pyramidal head, bearing 
large, white, purple-tinged flowers in great pro- 
fusion. They sometimes live and flower for the 
third or fourth year, but in this respect they 
are uncertain ; therefore by far the best plan 
is to raise a batch every year, and then flowering 
specimens can always be assured A warm, 
sheltered border and a good depth of coil are all 







































Michauxia campanuloides. 


the plant requires, and it is so striking, bold, 
and stately when well grown that the cultivator 
is amply repaid for any little trouble he may 
have taken with it. 





CLEMATISES. 


Tue Clematis family comprises a host of useful 
climbing plants. Vigorous in growth, hardy, 
and of good constitution, they are admirably 
adapted for running over arbours, old doorways, 
arches, etc. With a careful selection some 
varieties may be had in flower from April until 
the end of September. They sre exceedingly 
free flowering, the colours being rich and varied, 
ranging from pure white to blue, through mauve, 
red, rose, crimson, etc. To do them justice rich 
soil is absolutely necessary. The soil which 
meets their requirements best is composed of 
rich loam, with either a little chalk or lime- 
rubbish mixed with it. Good drainage is of 
great importance, as the Clematis detests aheavy, 
stagnant, cold soil. Good mulchings of half- 
rotten manure should be given occasionally, 
which may be forked (not dug) into the soil 
early in spring. Water must be freely given 
during dry weather, and manure-water occa- 


sionally will be of immense benefit to them. 


For general purposes the Clematis is divided 
into two sections: (1), those which flower on the 
young wood, and (2) those which flower on the 


































ment a!l round. This difficulty is easily sur- 
mounted if the time of flowering is observed by 
the operator. 
varieties belong to 
lanuginosa types. : 
to prune in February or early in March. 4 
the very weak and part of the old flowering 


All spring or early-flowering 
the patens, florida, or 
With these it is necessary 
All 


wood should be taken away, and only the 


vigorous, well-ripened growths should be trained 
in for flowering. 


With the Jackmani and Viticella types the 
pruning must be more severe, and should be 
performed early in November, cutting down the 
whole of the wood to within 6 inches to 9 inches 
of the soil. The names of a few of the best 
varieties for ordinary positions, placed in their 
proper sections, may be of some service to readers 
of GARDENING. To begin with the early bloom- 
ing sorts, I will first of all consider the 

PATENS VARIETIES. 

The flowers are above the average size and 
delicately coloured Though perfectly hardy, the 
plants are specially adapted for planting in shel- 
tered positions cr in corridors, and also produce 
beautiful effects planted in beds protected from 
severe spring frosts. Miss Bateman is very 
hardy and free flowering ; white with a cream 
band. The Queen, large deep puce, flushed 
with violet ; very distinct. Lady Alice Neville 
is a handsome variety with large flowers ; 
pinkish-lilac with pale mauvebars. Miss Craw- 
shay, pink, flushed with heliotrope ; very fine. 
Albert Victor is a first-rate variety of good con- 
stitution, lilac, with lighter bars. Edith Jack- 
man has very large flowers, white, shaded with 
delicate pink ; a choice variety. Lord Derby, 
large, bluish-mauve, with conspicuous reddish- 
purple anthers. Lord Londesborough, very 
large, deep mauve, purplish-red band. Mrs. 
Quilter is a very profuse bloomer. The flowers 
are pure white, of good form and substance, 
Fair Rosamond, light blue, red bar. 

FLORIDA VARIETIES 

Here the flowers are double or semi-double, 
and although they thrive out-of doors they are 
eeen to better advantage when grown in pots fcr 
conservatory decoration. A selection of the 
best varieties should include the sweet-scented 
variety named Duchess of Edinburgh. The 
flowers are very large and pure white. J. G. 
Veitch, light blue; very tine. Countess of 
Lovelace has large bluish-lilac coleured flowers 
with yellow anthers. Mrs. G. M. Innes, large 
lavender blue. Elaine, violet flushed with 
purple. Belle of Woking is very distinct, colour 
pale heliotrope; very free flowering. Lucy 
Lemoine, pure white with conspicuous yellow 
antlers. Enchantress, white, exterior of petals 
suffused with pink ; good grower. 

LANUGINOSA VARIETIES. 

All the varieties mentioned under this head- 
ing thrive wherever the Patens varieties succeed. 
The flowers are very large and the section is a 
valuable one. It contains many good things, 
but the undermentioned are perhaps the best of 
them: William Kennett, deep lavender ; extra 
fine. Grand Duchess has large bluish-white 
flowers slightly edged with rose. Blue Gem is 
one of the best; its flowers are pale blue in a 
young state, changing to satin mauve with age. 
Lanuginosa is a capital sort with extra large 
pile lavender-coloured flowers. Beauty of 
Worcester is another fine variety with flowers 
of a bluish-violet shade. Fairy Queen, soft 
pink with deeper bars; very distinct. Lady 
Varoline Neville, French white with mauve 
bars ; distinct and free flowering. The Shah is 
a vigorous grower with bold flowers, colour 
deep lavender changing to lilac. 


JACKMANI VARIETIES. 

The varieties mentioned in this group are the 
hardiest and most profuse bloomers of the 
family ; succeed well in nearly all positions. 
Guiding Star, large purple, shaded crimson. 
Tunbridgensis is very large and free flowering, 
dark blue shaded with purple. Lilacina flori- 
bunda, pale lilac with deep veins. Jackmani is 
unquestionably the finest all-round Clematis, as 
it possesses a good constitution, is of vigorous 
habit, and exceptionally free flowering. The 
flowers are of an uncommon shade of violet- 
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purple. A good companion to it is Jackmani 
alba. The pure white flowers, though not borne 


with the same freedom as the type, are produced 
freely enough to entitle it to a place in the 
garden. Magnifica is very distinct, with large, 
bright, reddish-purple flowers. Star of India, 
puce with red bars. Mrs. Baron Veillard is 
very vigorous and free flowering ; colour lilac- 
rose. Gipsy Queen is a capital grower, flowers 
large, rich velvety-purple. 
VITICELLA VARIETIES. 


The varieties belonging to this section bloom 
about the same time as the Jackmani group. 
They are large-flowered, blooming in dense 
masses, and of great value on account of the 
long time they continue in beauty. Thomas 
Moore, rich purplish-violet ; Venosa, reddish- 
purple, with prominent veins; Mrs. James 
Bateman, pale lavender, streaked with a deeper 
shade, very handsome; rubra, large crimson- 
purple, very free flowering ; Earl of Beacons- 
field is a lovely variety, with large rosy-purple 
flowers of much substance and perfect form ; 
Hendersoni has large bell-shaped, bluish-purple 
flowers. H. 





EARLY FLOWERING BULBS. 
Roman HyYAcIntus, 


THESE Hyacinths are very useful flowers for 
forcing, as they can easily be had in blossom 
during December and January. The bulbs, 
although not nearly so large as those of other 
Hyacinths, often producs two spikes of blossoms 
each. They are of the purest white imaginable, 
highly and sweetly fragrant, and well adapted, 
in a cut state, to use in glasses for room and table 
decoration, or as sprays, with a bit of fern, for 
personal adornment for either a lady or gentle- 
man. To have them in bloom by the middle of 
December they should be potted as soon as 
obtainable. I have found a good time for this 
potting to be from the end of September to the 
end of October (batches thus managed give a 
good succession), and I have always had plenty 
of their blossoms from the middie of December 
oawards. The pots intended for them must be 
all quite clean and dry inside. Good and 
efficient drainage must also be provided, no 
matter what size the pots may be. Single 
bulbs may ba potted in 3-inch pots. Three 
bulbs may be put into a 4 inch or 5-inch pot, 
and five bulbs msy be placed ina 6-inch pot, 
four round about and one in the centre of the 
same. The latter number have a pretty effect 
when they come into bloom. The best soil for 
them is a mixture consisting of loam, decayed 
manure, and sand—two parts of loam to one 
of manure and sand. When potted, the tops 
of the bulbs should just be seen above 
the soil, and no more. After this they 
should be buried in ashes to the depth of 
6 inches. I pot all my bulbs, then set them 
close together in a cold-frame, and put the 
ashes on the top of them afterwards. No water 
is given before the ashes are put on, as over- 
dampness is very liable to make the bulbs rot. 
In a week or so after being covered with the 
ashes the roots begin to run in the soil, but 
they are left undisturbed until about three 
weeks before they are wanted in bloom, then 
they are taken out of the ashes and transferred 
to a house where the temperature ranges from 
50 degs. to 60 degs. Here, with plenty of water 
at the roots, they soon push up flower-spikes. 
When in blossom they will do well in any 
ordinary greenhouse or conservatory, and a dry 
atmosphere is most favourable for the bloom 
lasting long. Supposing some hundreds to be 
potted at first as advised, and only fifty or so 
are needed t) flower at one time, the whole may 
be taken out of the ashes together, and those 
not wanted just then may be set in a cold-frame, 
kept safe from frost and too much moisture. 
By introducing a few from these into warmth 
occasionally a long succession of them may be 
had ; but it is for very early work they are most 
valued, and they certainly deserve wide culture 
for that purpose. Hae: 





Rhododendron Princess Alexandra. 
—The waxy-looking blush-white flowers of this 
variety aré\ very charming, and being somewhat 
freely produged on comparatively small plants, 
this Rhododendron should be freely grown 
where greenhouse species have a place. Blush- 
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white at first, its flowers become pure when 
well expanded, and, being substantial-looking, 
its trusses of bloom are very attractive. 





GARDEN PESTS. 


Asters dying (Muair).—Theso-called white 
worms are little insects belonging to the family 
Poduribz orspring-tails (Lipuraambulans). This 
species, however, has no power of jumping. If 
what you have done does not have the effect of 
killing them, try watering with a strong solu- 
tion of nitrate of soda, As regards when you 
could replant the ground on account of the 
dressing of lime that you have given, it is very 
difficult to give an opinion without knowing the 
amount used and the nature of the soil,*but I 
should imagine, unless you used a very large 
amount, you would be quite safe to plant in the 
course of a month.—G. 8. S. 


Lilium lancifolium diseased (Miss 
T. A. Vulliamy).—Your Lilies are attacked by 
the Lily disease, Botrytis cinerea, a most de- 
structive fungus, and one which seems to spread 
very rapidly from one plant toanother. As soon 
as the slightest sign of it appears on a plant it 
should be sprayed with ‘‘ Bordeaux-mixture,” 
which is prepared by dissolving ? 1b. of carbonate 
of copper in a little warm water, place itina 
vessel that will hold 6 gallons of water, slake 
4 lb. of freshly-burnt lime and mix it with water, 
so that it is about the thickness of cream, and 
strain it into the solution of copper through some 
coarse canvas, then fill up the vessel with water. 
In the course of two or three days the plants 
should be sprayed agiin —G. 8, S. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries ana answers are inserted in 
GARDENING [ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Ex100r of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon: 
lon. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
xddition te any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. hen more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswerea 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied, to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers ( — with the esception af such as canno: 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart. 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
agaunst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge an? 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist 
wnce. Conditions, soils, and means vary so injinitel 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ig gained. Corres. 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they anveared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, 
as some require longer answers than others and are put 
into their respective departments. Answers cannot 
always be given the week after the queries are received. 
but there is as little delay as possible tn dealing with them. 


1936 -—Gardening abroad.—I would be most 
thankful to know through your valuable paper in what 
part of America or other foreign country gardening 
would be most likely to be prosperous, or give’ address of 
foreign agent or person who could be communicated with 
on the subject ?—Susscriper, G. I. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1937—F ruit-tree snags (X. Y.).—Now is the time 
to cut them off. 

1938-Show basket of vegetables (Basket),— 
The ju’ges were quite right. 

1939 -Seedling perennials (F. Hindle).—Keep ina 
cold-frame, especially the Gaillardias, and plant out in the 
spring. 

1940—Heating span-roofed house (Fern).—We 
should use the 4 inch pipes for the flow, as then a larger 
surface would be heated. 


1941—Moss on lawn (Shakespeare).—We have 
answered teveral queries about this matter lately. Kindly 
look through recent numbers. 


1942 -Crickets in greenhouse (Constant Reader) 
—Mix a little oatmeal and salt and place near their holes, 
or pour a little carbolic acid into them. 

1943—Begonias in winter (Gloucester ).—Lift the 
tubers and store in silver sand in a dry place, free from 
acl during the winter. We presyme you mean tuberous 
kinds, 
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1944—Use of sea-sand (On Yon Bonnie Banks).— 
We do not like sea-sand for garden work. But whenever 
so used it must be thoroughly washed from saline moisture 
contained in it. 


1945—Heating greenhouse (G. W.).—You will 
find several oil and gas-stoves advertised in our pages. 
We do not like to recommend one over another when so 
many are equally good. 


1946—Treatment of Lilium auratum bulbs 
(L. U. X.).—You might leave these in the ground under 
such conditions as you describe, but they will be safer if 
not allowed to get too wet. 


1947—Planting Anemones (W. Adams).—There is 
no better time than the end of this month, and again end 
of February or early March. By planting in two batches 
you would extend the flowering season considerably. 


1918—Christmas-flowering Holly (Allegin),— 
Hollies do not flower at Ohristmas. Perhaps you mean 
Viburnum Tinus(Laurestinus)? Ifyou cansend us asmall 
twig of the plant you refer to, we small be pleased to name 
it for you. 


1919 -Arums not flowering (/gnoramus).—Arunis 
should be growing now. It not very forward, remove the 
offsets and repot into rather smaller pots for such strong 
growers. You will get bloom then. The offsets can be 
potted on too, 


1950—Exotics and Ferns (J. M. F.).—Please give 
us some idea of your accommodation, as exotics vary from 
one to ten or more feet high. We may say, however, that 
almost all could be grown with Ferns where there is no 
limit to the heat obtainable. 


1951—Kacalyptus sickly (Miss C.).—You have most 
likely gone to extremes in watering. But it may be some 
large worm is disturbing the roots, which the Eucalyptus 
much resents. We do not think draught can be the 
cause, but the plant likes as much light as possible. 


1952—Clematis for south wall (Monkseaton).— 
If the variety is montana it must not be pruned hard, as 
this flowers upon the old wood. O. Fiammula blooms 
later in the summer, and upon growth of the current 
season. Give a dressing of rotten farmyard or stable- 
manure. 


1953—Hollyhocks diseased (R. S.).—The leaves 
had evidently shif'ed out of their insecure covering, as none 
came tohand. Kindly send again. No doubt, however, 
it is a case of the Hollyhock disease. If you refer to 
GARDENING, for July 31, of this year, you will finda remedy 
described. 


1954—Dressing for beds (H. B. P.)—A slight 
dressing of lime and soot mixed can be now dug into the 
beds previous to plantiog the bulb3; but if it is incor- 
porated with the soil in quantity it would possibly burn 
the bulbs. Another dressing can be given after the bulbs 
have been lifted. 


1955—Culture of Oleander (UV. M. L, B.).—tt is 
very wrong to tear away a quantity of young roots. Plants 
seldom make useless root growth, and yours would only 
grow more of the same. Tnis is probably the cause of your 
failure. We do not think you would overwater, as itis a 
moisture-loving subject. 

1956-—Quantity of glass for house (Fern).— 
You require 700 square feet for the roof; but there will be 
the heads as well, and, not allowing for the part of the 
doorway, you will want 70 sq 1are feet extra here. This is 
close mzasurement, and does not allow for breakage. You 
had better procure 800 square feet. 


1957 —Plants for bed (Prestonian) —We think your 
piece of ground too small for strong-growing Roses and 
Dahlias Oonfine yourself to Pansies, bulbs, Begonias, and 
such dwart-growing Rosesas the Polyanthus. You might 
have Olematises in the corners marked 1 and 2, but do not 
try too great a variety of subjects, 


1958—Oak.trees dying (Runner).—We should 
think something is attacking the roots of your Oaks, as the 
soil is very suitable to them. If not, they would not have 
grown all the time and nowsuddenly fail. <A heavy dress- 
ing of fresh soil could do no harm, especially if you were 
to remove some of the old soil first. 


1959—Tceatment of Parma Violets (Miss G. D.). 
—Leave the lights off, except during really bad weather. 
A close and dry atm sphere is the cause of your Violets 
being attacked; but we expect it is red-spider, and not 
thrip, which you are troubied with. Overhead watering 
is beneficial so long as the plants do not damp. 


1960—Blighted Ferns (G. W.).—Your plants are 
not blighted, but much intested with thrips and red- 
spider. Your atmosphere is evidently too dry. Some of 
the Ferns are simply dying down because they are not 
evergreen varieties. Cleanse the plants by mild but 
frequent use of one of the many insecticides advertised in 
our pages. 

1961—Potting Hyacinths (Ayacinth Glow).—Pot 
the Tulips in January, early ; the Hyacinths and Narcissus 
can wait until the end of that month. But so much of, in 
fact, the whole matter, will depend far more upon the 
treatment accorded. You can easily hurry them on, or 
retard them, during the last month, according to season 
and condition. 


1962—Heating houses (Doubtful).—We do not 
think you would find the water circulate well in your 
second plan, where there appears to be no return from the 
side pipes. The amount of piping shown in your plan 
should give you almost a stove temperature. We shoul i 
certainly have the main flow a 4-inch pipe in preference to 
one of 3 inches. 


1963—Making rock-garden (Helston).—We have 
frequently had notes upon the rock garden and its construc- 
tion. Procure the index of last volume, and if you cannot 
find just what you want, we shall be pleased to give you 
the additional information. Now is an excellent time to 
form a rock garden, asmany subjects could have no better 
time for removal. 


19364—Border Carnations (0 Yon Bonnie Banks). 
—Of course you mean border Oarnations, not the Tree or 
winter-flowering section. The border kinds should stand 
the winter, especially if you could place a little very gritty 
soil around them, and ward off any superfluous moisture 
should the winter be mild and damp, A window is not at 
all suited to Carnations. 
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1965—Management of boiler (J. W.).—The lower 
door is for regulating thedraught. You have been keeping 
it open entirely, and now ask if this would bea good plan? 
Certainly not, or why have the expense of such a door at 
all? We know the boiler to be a good one, and would 
advise you to write to Messrs. Messenger and Co., the 


makers, stating your difficulty. 


1966—Planting Vines (Inquirer).—You do not say 
length of greenhouse before adding the 15 feet. Do you 
want Vines in this additional length only, or through the 
whole house? You could not do better than confine your- 
Plant in 
such a way that roots can grow both inside and outside, 
making up a rich and loamy compost, and giving good 


self to Black Hamburgh, and plant 5 feet apart. 


drainage. 


1967—Creepers for north aspect (fF. D)— 
Honeysuckles, Passion-flowers, Ceanothuses, Ootoneasters, 
and any of the strong-growing Roses would cover your 
wall quickly. Fix some strands of wire to the wall with 
You will 
probably not find the Red Poker (Tritoma) hardy enough, 
Why not use Gentiana 


the spikes sold by ironmongers for this purpose. 


but the other subjects are suitable. 
acaulis for the edging ? 


1968—Bitter Tomatoes (Denmark).—When Tomato 
fruits are bitter it is obvious that the plants either are 
growing in obnoxious soil or the atmosphere is iojurious. 
You do not say whether your plants are within a house or 
growing outdoors, and we can have no means of judging 
If within doors try the effect of some 
If outdoors then it is too 


of the surroundings. 
weak lime water once a week. 
late now to find any remedy. 


1969—Dahlias from seed (H. Edwards).—New 
varieties of Double Dahlias are obtained from seed. But, 
like other double flowers, you cannot get seed direct from 
The seed is saved from semi- 
doubles that have been carefully hybridised, cays even 
If care- 
fully selected seed be purchased, you may perhaps be even 


one that is very double. 
then only a small percentage turn out double. 


more fortunate than your friend. 


1970—Kucharis Lilies and Stephanotis 
(7. M. F.).—You can purchase both at any date, but it 
would perhaps be best to have the Stephanotis early in 
March, and dry tubers of the Eucharis Lily a3 sooa as 
possible, potting these on into a strong turfy compost 3 
Bot 
will need a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs, and an 


which a little very old cow-dung has been mixed. 


additional 5 degs. will do no harm. 


1971—Carnations not flowering (0. F.).—Unless 
we know what class of Carnation you have, we really 
If border varieties, they should 
stand outside, provided you keep excessive wet from 
them. You have probably been a little too liberal with 
them, nor do we care for the artificial-manure you name 
as a fertiliser for Carnations, having found it full of small 


cannot say how to treat. 


maggots a few weeks after being moistened. 
1972—Propagating Passion-flower (A. E F. 


Whaplove).—Passion-flowers are propagated by cuttings 
of young wood taken off just below a leaf, and about 
Insert in a sandy and peaty soil beneath a 


4 inches long. 
bell-glass, and keep close in a greenhouse temperature. 
Any time from May until September is a suitable period. 


We have selections of Roses for various purposes appearing 


soon. Refer to these for suitable standards. 
1973—Fir-trees bare (Map).—The Laurels were the 


cause of your Fir-trees being bare at the bottom, but this 


would sure to have occurred as the Firs grew older, 
especially as they are only 6 feet apart. Try Ivy upon the 
fence. No plants will do well beneath Fir-trees ; the resin 
from roots and fallen needles is fatal to all but a few 
native Mosses. You could grow such Roses as Emily 
Dupuy, Gloire de Dijon, and Dundee Rambler over your 
exposed porch. These are very hardy. 


1974—T welve best Tree-Carnations (C. C. H.). 
—You will find the following a good dozen winter-flowering 
Carnations, and to give a wide range of colours: Winter 
Oheer, Duke of York, La Neige, F. Thoday, Reginald God- 
frey, Mary Godfrey, Improved Miss Jolliffe, Lizzie 
McGowan, Mrs. H. Cannell, Uriah Pike, Whipper-in, and 
Mme. de Falbe. Get the “ Carnation Manual,” published 
by Messrs Cassell and Oo., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate-hill, 
London. We think the price is 23. 6d. 


1975—Walnuts (Inquirer).—These are often gathered 
too early. If growing on Grass it is well to let them fall, 
picking up oncea day. Laid into a heap for a short time 
they heat just a little, then shell their green coats easily. 
They need to be well cleaned and dried before storing. It 
is a good plan to place a quantity into aclean sack and 
run them up and down severaltimes. Store in deep cream 
pans, with just alittle fine salt strewed amongst them, 
and keep tied down in a cool but dry place. 


1976—Plants for unheated greenhouse 
(Bertha Frost).—Winter Carnations, Cinerarias, Primulas, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Deutzia gracilis, Spirzea 
japonica, Indian and Mollis Azaleas, Plumbago, Passion- 
flowers, Clematises, Roses of all kinds, Pteris tremula, P. 
serrulata, Double Violets, such bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Ixias, and Lachenalias, Kcheverias, Vallotas, 
Lily of the Valley, Mignonette, Abutilons, Veronicas, 
esa gap This does not one quarter exhaust the 
ist. 

1977—Culture of Aspidistras (/’. P.).—Both the 
green and variegated forms of Aspidistra lurida need the 
same treatment. A compost of turfy loam and leaf-soil in 
equal parts, with a little broken charcoal and coarse sand, 
suits them well. They should be well drained, as, although 
they need plenty of moisture, both at the root and upon the 
leaves, any suspicion of Stagnation is most harmful. 
They need no more than an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. to 65 degs, and are one of the easiest 
plants to grow, also one of our best room and window 
subjects. 


1978—Preserving Tuberous Begonias (City 
Bird).—Lift the Begonias as soon as the top growth 
decays. Lay the tubers on a shelf in the dry for a couple 
of weeks or so, and when the growth falls away from them 
easily, store the tubers in dry sand. You must keep them 
in a fairly warm room, or beneath the bench of a green- 
house. Next February or March they may be potted up 
into small pots, and planted outdoors again about the end 
of May. They will not have much growth on by that 
» time, but will soon make grand plants again. You do not 
say what convenience you have, but a frame or greenhouse 
is necessary. 
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1979—-Heating greenhouse (H. Y.).—To heat a 


structure 20 feet by 14 feet could easily be done by the 


use of a No, 2 Loughborough boiler, or any other upright 
It is the simplest 
possible form of heating apparatus to fix, no brickwork 
being necessary. The fire burns from ten to twelve hours, 
if carefully stoked, and the cost of the boiler and fuel 
together is not by any means heavy. A double row of 
pipes round the inside of the house would fully meet your 
requirements, and maintain a generous temperature, We 
cannot recommend a brick fiue, but you might succeed 


horse-shoe boiler of an equal size. 


with some of the better forms of oil lamps. 
19830—Grape-Vine (Melon).—The usual 


its entire length each year. 


year the shoots cften fail to carry fruit. 


will ripen well with ordinary sun-heat. 
the variety. 


adverse soil. 


atleast, and the rest soil from the kitchen garden. 
of a pint of the latter to a barrow-load of soil. 


settled give it a good watering. 


1982—Strawberries for forcing (Anzious).— 
Let your plants of V. Hericart de Thury Strawberry 
remain in their 48-sized pots, especially as the plants are 
well established. The crowns will plump up more yet, 
and should each carry next spring, if early forced, seven 
or eight good fruits. Shifting them into larger pots might 
start the crowns instead of resting them. When the plaats 
have set fruit, thin out to seven or eight of the best, then 
give the plants a little weak manure-water to help swell 
Keep near the glassy, and bave a temperature 
Give no liquid-manure after 


the fruits. 
of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
the fruits begin to colour. 


1983—Hyacinthus candicans 


candicans from seed. 


winter 
heat they will grow through the winter. 


heat. 


a sowing in the 


flowering bulb.—S. W. F. 


19843—Rose mildew (Heron).—There is no rule with 
regard to attacks of the Rose mildew, but it is usually seen 
worse on Tea Roses, as the foliage of these is more tender, 
and therefore more susceptible toattack. Sometimes great 
heat and root drought produce it, sometimes too muchrain, 
at other times sudden changes of temperature, from hot 
As your soil is light and porous, you 
may find another spring that a good mulching of manure 
will do good in any case, though dustings of sulphur or 
frequent syringings with sulphur paste in solution may do 
It is rather late now to do much good. Dust 
with sulphur when the leafage is wet with dew if it appears 


days to cold nights. 


some good. 


next year. 


1985—Heuchera not flowering (H. 0.).—The 


Heuchera often proves a very difficult plant to flower. 


Specimens frequently appear in the best of health and grow 
i HO. had 
better divide the plants and grow them in different situa- 


rapidly, but never show signs of flowering. 


tions and exposures. In the rockery it often flowers well, 
as it does in many gardens when grown in a level bed, 
whereas in other gardens it has been grown, to our know- 
ledge, for years in various sites without producing bloom 


On one occasion we have seen it flowering profusely in the 


shade, though a sunny spot is usually recommended. It 
seems indifferent to soil, as we have noticed it, this year, 
flowering equally abundantly in heavy loam as in a light, 
porous medium. 


1986—Nut-trees (J. S. H_).—If Walnut-trees are very 
old it may be exceedingly difficult to feed or renovate 
them. The roots no doubt have got down into the lower 
clay, and fail there to find suitable food. To root-prune 
such trees would be practically impossible. You may fork 
ad and clean the soil under the trees, and give not only a 
liberal surfacing of manure, but also pour in about the 
roots at any time—now or in the summer—a quantity of 
liquid-manure or sewage matter. You had better treat 
your Filbert bushes in the same way, but first cut out 
some of the older branches, so as to allow room for new 
growths to spring up. Itis to be feared that in this case 
also the roots have got down into the clay. 

1987—Raspberries failing (@. H. G.).—The failure 
on the part of Raspberry-canes to produce fruit in due 
season 1s not uncommon, and is usually attributed to 
something in the soil that the plants do not like, or want- 
ing in it, that is needed. We infer that yours need some 
potash manures—such as kainit—given to the plants in 
May, and again in July, and well hoedin. A mulching of 
stable-manure in the winter should also help them, for the 
affection or fungus attacking the leaves is perhaps more 
due to poverty of soil than any other cause. You might, 
however, trench and manure a fresh piece of soil, and then 
get stock from elsewhere and plant it. That Raspberries 
should always fail in your garden is indeed surprising, and 
we cannot explain it otherwise. 

1988—Old Filbert-trees (Mereton).—If your Filbert- 
trees are very vigorous the inference is that they need no 
special feeding. The best thing to do is to thin out about 
one-third of the wood or branches, leaving the youngest 

rowths. If you find on them now plenty of catkins 

eveloping, you may be assured that it is not through lack 
of pollen that no fruit is produced. If there are very few or 
no catkins, then it will be wise to plant some common Nuts 
near to furnish pollen to set the tiny red blooms you will 


rule in 
pruning Vines making long growths is to cut back to one- 
third the season’s length, as that rate of progress each year 
better establishes the rod, and renders it capable of fruiting 
When too much of the pre- 
vious year’s length is fruited at once, then the following 
In the case of 
side shoots or laterals, after the leaves have fallen, they 
should be cut hard back to the best leaf-bud near the main 
stem. A moderate warmth, say from 65 degs. to 70 degs., 
usually suffices to ripen off late Grapes, but earlier ones 
Much depends on 


1981—Young Peach-tree (Rusticus) —Gumming 
in Peach-trees, such as you complain of in yours, is due to 
Your only chance of resuscitating it into 
health and vigour is by lifting it carefully, removing the 
present soil 12 inches deep, well breaking up the bottom, 
then adding fresh soil, which should be one half turfy loam, 
Mix 
with it wood-ashes and some fine crushed bones at the rate 
Then 
replant the tree, but not too deeply, and after the soil has 


from seed 
(A, Bastow).—It is quite easy to raise Hyacinthus (Galtonia) 
I have grown some hundreds cf 
floweriag bulbs from seed sown in pans as soon as ripe, and 
kept in a garden frame or cool greenhouse through the 
It is rather late to sow now, as ths seeds would 
scarcely germinate in the late autumn, though in gentle 
Scill, as they 
are quite hardy, it is hardly worth while to grow them in 
If the seeds can be kept plump through the winter, 
spring would be advisable. H. 
candicans takes about four years to grow from seed toa 


see on the points of the leaf-budsin February. Perba 
yours is but a poor variety, and not a true Filbert at all? 
If so, then you should obtain good Red and Gosford 
Filberts to plant elsewhere, and in time destroy the old 
bushes. 

1989—Transplanting Pansies sown in July 
(O. C. W.) —You may safely place your seedlings in their 
flowering quarters if they are of a goodly size, and are 
quite sturdy and hardened off properly. If the seed was 
sown in July, the seedlings should be nice little tufts of 
growths by this time, and should very soon become nicely 
established, and before the hard weather sets in. Should 
they, however, be rather small and not properly hardened 
off, we should prefer to transplant them 8 inches apart in 
a cold-frame until the spring. They could then be lifted 
with a nice lot of soil at the roots, and would go ahead 
immediately afterwards. Keep the frame lights off, except 
when there is a heavy or continuous rain-fall, and during 
protracted frosts. This will produce a fine lot of plants, 
which should blossom quite early in the spring, 


1990—Strawberry - bed (F. P.). — Strawberry 
plants so commonly fruit in nearly all soils that the ques- 
tion as to the presence or absence of lime seems not to be 
very important. Of course, you can try the effect of a 
lime dressing on yours, doing so as soon as all the runners 
and weeds between the rows have been cleared off, then 
gently fork the lime in. As you have, however, put on a 
dressing of manure lately, perhaps you had better leave 
the lime to the spring, then fork it in before bloom shows. 
We see no reason why you should not have a good bloom 
next year, unless any of your plants have gone blind. In 
that case they are worthless, and must not be employed to 
furnish runners. You should plant a few fresh ones on 
other ground every year to keep up a succession. The 
lime should be fresh slacked, and strewed thickly along 
between the rows. 


1991—Various (0. F’) —Brussels Sprouts of a good 
stock will give plenty of good Sprouts shortly. They do 
this all through the winter. They do not want liquid- 
manure unless the plants are late. A cold-frame in winter 
may be used to cover double Violets; or, if filled up to 
within 6 inches of the glass, be used to sow in at once 
Cauliflower, Cabbage and Paris White Cos Lettuce to stand 
the winter, for spring planting, or to store in it Cabbage 
Lettuce for winter cutting, or Curled Endive to cover up 
in the dark to blanch white. Bulbs need not be stored in 
sand to keep them for the winter, but if it be used it must 
be quite dry. Very fine sifted ashes will do also, but 
neither are essential. Liquid-sheep-manure is of about 
same quality as that from cows, seeing that both animals 
consume herbage chiefly. 


1992—Pears unfruitful (Harold). — As your 
Doyenné du Comice Pears on the Quince-stock make no 
growth, as you say, it seems obvious that they need some 
feeding. But just now, as you have lifted and rep'anted 
them, the best thing to do would be to give a mulch of 
some good animal-manure, not only to wash in gently and 
thus feed the soil, but also to furnish the disturbed roots 
some protection should severe frosts come. A better time 
to give a little artificial-manure, phosphate and potash in 
equal parts, strewed on the soil and stirred in about and 
over the roots, would be early in May, when roots and 
leaves are both active. A little dressing of nitrate might 
be given in the same way rather later. As you have 
planted very shallow, a mulch of manure on the surface 
seems all the more needful. 


1993—Mouldy leaves (Maryv)—The Vine leaf is 
much affected with red-spider. The nearness of the open 
chimney may account for the dirt, and the nearness of the 
trees and overmuch shade to the thinness of the leaves and 
their lack of vigour Again, an oven beneath would 
generate a very dry atmosphere, which again breeds 
spider and aphis freely. Mildew comes from great dryness 
at the roots, and also from currents of cold air. You 
can do little good now, but when the leaves have fallen and 
the Vine is hard pruned, give the house a good washing 
with strong soapy-water, and give a good painting of strong 
soft-soap water, in which is stirred a Wineglassful of 
paraffin to the gallon, A good fumigation with Tobacco- 
paper would do good. 

1994—Trees for east wall (Planet).—You say the 
wall you wish to plant is on the west side of your garden— 
that, of course, gives you an east aspect. But as the sun 
does not reach it till twelve pm., evidently you must 
mean a wall facing west after all. In either case, you can 
plant of Plums: Victoria, Czar, and Monarch forcooking, and 
for flavour Transparent Gage, Prince Englebert, and Ooe’s 
Golden Drop. Apples for flavour: King of the Pippins, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Adams’ Pearmain ; cookers: Pott’s Seed- 
ling, Bismarck, and Lord Derby. Both Red and White 
Currants will do well trained to the wall; so also will 
Gooseberries. As the trees cover the wall you can also 
cover the trellis above it with branches. A wall 100 yards 
long would take of trained Apple or Plum-trees one to 
every 4 yards, or say 24 trees in all, or say 20 trees, the 
rest of the space being occupied with Ourrants, etc. 


1995—Tomatoes in house (7. L.).—We are very 
pleased to learn of the success which has attended on your 
labours in Cucumber and Tomato growing. If you plant 
a span house 80 feet long and, probably, 12 feet wide, you 
can put out fully sixty plants at 16 inches apart on either 
side, keeping them hard pinched to one stem only. We 
advise that you grow them in boxes, say 12 inches wide, 
6 inches deep, and 32 inches long, putting two plants in 
each box. Use rough turfy pieces for drainage at the 
bottoms, which should have holesin them, and then fill up 
with fairly good turfy loam three-fourths, the rest being 
well decayed hotbed-manure, and some wood-ashes or grit. 
Rich manure should be avoided, but liquid-manure or 
sprinklings of good guano, etc., may be given to wash in 
in watering when the plants are in fruit. We do not 
know Harrogate Beauty, but Duke of York is very good. 

1996>—A rough garden (Dick).—As your land is 
heavy and sour, no doubt it would benefit greatly by a 
thorough trenching, so as to admit air to sweeten the soil. 
Trenching is a rather costly way of beginning, but it is 
best, and long enduring in its results. In performing this 
work open a trench to start 2 feet wide and 1 foot deep, 
breaking up the bottom soil well and leaving it there. 
Place on to that some long straw stable manure, which 
will form fibre and help to keep it open ; then place the top 
soil of the next 2 feet trench on to that, and do the same 
throughout. Get that done at once, leaving the surface 
rough, -About February give the soil a good dressing of 
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Apple.” It is Cox’s Orange Pippin 





the yellow Apple is the Golden Pippin.—D. H 
Plums: 1, 


Yorkshire Beauty. 
er ena 


O CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer W Feat by post, and that we cannct under- 
letters to correspondenta, or insert queries 


take to forwar L 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Blackberry.—Try any of the leading nurserymen for the 
Blackberries. They are not difficult to get——H. Dennis de 
Vitre.—Try at any of the leading nurseries. ——Miss Clarke. 
Consult 
recommend 
individual traders; it would be unfair.C. C.—The 
variety is quite an ordinary one, and has no special value. 
L. W.—Write the Director, Royal Gardens, Ke», 
You will then receive a 
W, Allen.—Write to Mr. Rochford, 


The Chimonanthus should not be difficult to get 
our advertisement pages. We cannot 


enclosing a stamped envelope. 
printed form.—G, 


Broxbourne, or Mr. May, Dysons-lane, Upper Edmonton. 


—On Yon Bonnie Banks.—The GarpENING Index is 
published about the first week in March after the volume 
is completed. Hampshire.—We know of no book on the 
subject, nor is the subject sufficiently wide to demand a 
separate work. You could get as much information i 
As 

questions, and you will receive a carefully considered reply 


GARDENING as from any work upon such a topic. 


meeting your case. 


Erratum.—On page 445, query 1798, of Oct 2, read 


Anthuriums instead of Antirrbinums, 
eS be ee ee ae 


Catalogues received.—Builbs for 1397.—M-ssra 
Albert Morris ard Co., Carlow. Reses, Fruit-trees 
Shrubs, etc.—James Walters, Rose-grower, etc., Wonford 





road, Exeter.— Roses, Fruit-trees.—Mr. Wm. Rumsry, 


Joynings Nursery, Waltham Oross, N. 





LAW. 


—_— 


THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT, 
1883, AND THE MARKET GARDENERS’ 


COMPENSATION ACT, 1895. 
Kine v. EvErsrrenp. 
A TENANCY at a certain annual rent, 


mine it 
tenancy, and, as such, is within 
Holdings Act of 1883 
Compensation Act, 1895. 

Under a written agreement, dated October 
22nd, 1886, Mr. King held some 5 acres of land 


at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea ‘‘ at the yearly rent of 


£19 123, payable quarterly on the four usual 
quarter days for payment of rent in every year, 
and the tenant agrees to pay the said rent at 
the times aforesaid and to use the said premises 
as garden ground only, and to manure and crop 
the same in a husband-like manner. ... The 
tenancy may be determined by either of the 
parties giving to the other three calendar 
months’ notice to quit. . . . on any day of the 
year.” The land was used as a market garden 
to the knowledge of the landlord previous to 
January Ist, 1896, and on October 17, 1896, the 
landlord gave the tenant notice to quit on Feb- 
ruary lat, 1897. The tenant had executed cer- 
tain improvements on the land, and in due course 
he gave notice of claim under the Acts of 1883 
and of 1895, and appointed a referee ; but the 
landlord refused to appoint a referee, and con- 
tended that the Acts in question did not apply 
to the tenancy, which he considered to be for a 
smaller term than from year to year. By section 
61 of the Act of 1883 ‘Contract of tenancy 
means a letting of or agreement for the letting 
of land for a term of years or for lives, or for lives 
and years, or from year to year,” and by the same 
section and section 1 compensation under the 
Act is to be payable to a tenant on quitting his 
holding on the cessation of a contract of 
tenancy. 

Subsection 6 of section 9 of the Act of 1883 
empowers the County Court to appoint a referee 
if one of the parties has given to the other 
fourteen days’ notice to appoint a referee, and 
that other party has failed to make such an 
appointment, and the tenant applied to the 
County Court of Hastings under this section to 
make such an appointment. The application was 
opposed by the landlord, but Judge Martineau 
appointed a referee, as he construed the agree- 
ment as a contract for a tenancy from year to 
year, Leave was given to the landlord to 
appeal, and the appeal was heard by the 
Divisional Court of Queen’s Bench, and Justices 
Day and Lawrance reversed the decision of the 
County Court, and held that the tenancy was 
not a yearly tenancy, and therefore was not 
within the acts of 1883 and 1895. Leave was 


G. S.—1, Pear 
Beurré Diel ; 2, Apple Cellini ; 3, Duchess of Men parsh ; 
Emperor ; 2, Red Magnum Bonum,—— Post- 
man —Name of Apple Marx Codlin,—J. G. White,— 

















payable 
quarterly, either party havinz power to deter- 

=e a three months’ notice, is a yearly 
the Agricultural 
and the Market Gardeners’ 


given to the tenant to appeal, and on August 9th 
the case came on in the Court of Appeal before 
Lord Esher (Master of the Rolls), Lords Justices 
The Court decided that the 
tenoncy was a yearly tenancy for a less period 
Lord Justice Smith 
yearly tenancy 
might be determined by any notice which the 
parties might agree upon, and this tenancy was 
a tenancy from year to year with a three months’ 
It came within the definition 
given in the Agricultural Holdings Act, oe 
“he 
appeal was allowed, and leave to appeal to the 


Smith and Rigby. 


than from year to year, 
said that it was clear law that a 


notice to quit. 
therefore came within the Act of 1895. 


House of Lords was refused. 


The decision of the County Court is therefore 
reinstated, and the reference will proceed in due 
course. This case is one of considerable import- 
ance to market gardeners, as a good many plots 
Probably one 
of the next cases before the Court will be the 


of land are held on similar terms. 


question— What constitutes a market garden ? 
REGS: 





must be 


of your neighbour’s fence as 
your land 


hedge to grow and 
but no further. 


(W.D.K.). 


the costs. 


look for his costs. 
to the lessor’s solicitors unless he has 
them 
them instructiona, 


in your case. 
when executed, the counterpart to the landlord, 


struck out, there seems to be no ground what- 
solicitors for their charges. 


landlord, was tendered to you.—} 


. ° 


Right to remove a giass-house 
erected in garden.—Two months ago I 
erected in my garden a glass-house, 6 feet by 
5 feet, by 8 feet, which has no fixed foundation, 
but is constructed of wood and glass, and stands 
against the garden wall. It is not attached to 
that wall nor to any part of the premises, and 
it can be moved to any part of the garden. 
When I remove from the house shall I have the 
legal right to remove the glass-house also? Do 
you advise me to match-board the back of the 
glass-house? At present the garden wall serves 
as a, back.—H. H. P, 


*,” This glass-house is not a fixture, it is 
simply a chattel, and when you quit the house 
and garden you may certainly remove the glass- 
house. From the legal point of view, it is im- 
material whether you put a back of match- 
boarding to the glass-house or not, but the 
addition of such a back would render the glass- 
house more suitable for the purposes of the 
garden. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


-_——. 


Mushroom ketchup (JV. ZL. K.).—The 
large flap Mushrooms are the best for making 
ketchup. Look over them to be sure they are 
clean and free from insects, but on no account 
wash or wipe them. Put them on a deep dish 
and sprinkle them with salt, not too freely, 






































A boundary question (Dennis).—You 
may set your fence anywhere you choose in your 
garden, and as near to your neighbour’s fence as 
you choose, always remembering that the fence 
placed upon your land, and not upon 
x18. You may cut off just as much (but no more} 
actually overhangs 
If his fence be a live hedge, it is 
highly improbable that it would be planted on 
the boundary line between the properties—it 
would almost certainly be planted at come little 
distance from the boundary, and at his side of 
the boundary. He has the right to allow the 
project up to the boundary, 


Cost of lease—by whom payable 
—The general practiceisthat thelessee 
pays the costs of the lease, and the lessor the 
costs of the counterpart, but it is often agreed 
that each party shall pay half of the whole of 
The rule of practice is not, however, 
a rule of law, and the party who employs the 
solicitor is the party to whom the solicitor must 
The lessee is not responsible 
employed 
as his agents in the matter or has given 
The lessor, having paid the 
charges, may in some cases recover the amount 
from the lessee as money paid to his use, but not 
The lease belongs to the lessee 


and as the lease has apparently never been 
tendered to you, nor even a counterpart, and as 
you expressly refused to sign the lease until the 
clause rendering you liable for the costs was 


ever on which you can be held liable to the 


You were to blame 
to sign the lease before a copy, signed by the 





The next day, with the hands, break them up, 
squeezing them well to make them juicy. Let 
them remain in the dish two days and nights ; 
then put them into a stewpan with a stick of 
bruised Ginger, a dozen Alispice, a dozen Pepper- 
corns, the same of red Chillies and Cloves. Put 
on the lid of the pan, and let the Mushrooms 
boil for twenty minutes ; then strain the liquor 
off into a basin, pressing every drop of juice 
from them. Put all the ketchup into a clean 
pan, bring it quickly to the boil, pour at once 
into hot bottles, and cork them while hot, 
sealing them with sealing-wax. This ketchup 
will keep any length of time, but each bottle 
must be corked down tight when using it, as it 
does not keep if left uncorked.—B. 


BEES. 





SEASONABLE WORK IN THE APIARY. 
QUEENLESS COLONIES. 

Many colonies of Bees dwindle and die out 
during the winter and early spring through the 
loss of the queen, and special care should, there- 
fore, be taken to ensure that every hive contains 
a fertile queen before being packed for the 
winter. In the ordinary course, upon a queen 
becoming infirm through age another is reared 
by the Bees. Should, however, the queen come 
by her death accidentally, and at a timo when 
there are neither eggs nor brood in the hive, the 
colony must soon die out. When the Bees of 
any particular hive are found to lose energy, and 
are seen crawling about on the alighting-board 
and upon the outside of the hive in a listless 
manner, queenlessness may be suspected, and 
no time should be lost in either joining the Bees 
to another colony or introducing a fertile queen ; 
still, it is well first to examine the interior of 
the hive. Having removed the roof and quilts 
(ifit be a frame-hive) and blown smoke freely 
over the tops of the frames by means of the 
smoker, proceed to draw aside the division- 
board. Take the first frame by the ends and lift 
it out carefully to avoid crushing any Bees, and 
look for the queen on both sides of the comb. 
Return this to the hive before removing the 
second one, and continue the examination in 
this way till the whole hive has been gone 
through ; the queen, if present, will probably be 
found upon one of the central combs. While 
searching for the queen, eggs and brood should 
be looked for also, and if these be not found it 
will be a conclusive proof that the hive is 
queenless, After the end of September it is 
better to unite queenless stocks to other hives 
than to introduce queens, as it is then getting 
too late for the rearing of much brood. 


THE HONEY SEASON, 

The results of the honey season now closing 
appear to have been very satisfactory in most 
parts of the country. In some districts, however, 
the yield of honey has been under the average, 
natural swarming haviog been very prevalent 
owing to the great heat, and numbers of hives 
will, doubtless, prove queenless. The time will 
soon arrive for feeding up rapidly for the winter, 
and a very good feeder for rapid supply may be 
made in the following manner : In a small square 
block of deal, about 14 inches thick, bore a hole 
about 2 inches in diameter, fix a piece of 
perforated zinc over the hole by means of small 
tacks, and place the block of wood, with the 
perforated zinc downwards, over the feed-hole 
of the hive, Put the syrup in a wide-mouth 
pickle-bottle, cover the mouth with a piece of 
cheese-cloth or muslin doubled, and insert the 
mouth of the bottle into the block of wood, 
allowing it to rest upon the perforated zinc, 
The syrup for autumn feeding should be made 
in the proportion of 10 Ib. of cane sugar to 
5 pints of water, boiled for a few minutes, 
adding 1 oz. of salt and one tablespoonful of 
vinegar. Thin and watery feeding syrup should 
never be supplied in the autumn, as this, as well 
as unripe or fermented honey, is liable to canse 
dysentery, and render the hive unhealthy. 
Dysentery is brought on not only by unsuitable 
winter food, but through dampness in the hive. 
Nothing tends more to keep Bees in health 
during winter than a dry hive, placed in a dry, 
sheltered situation, It is rarely that a stock 


dies out from cold ; it is the internal dampness 
of the hive that kills, 


in cold winters than in mild ones, and during 
very severe weather they cluster in the centre 


Bees, as arule, do better 
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of the hive and become dormant. Should hives 
become foul, and the floor-board stained with 
dysenteric discharges, they should, on a fine, 
mild day, have the frames of comb and Bees 
transferred to a fresh, clean hive, the Bees 
supplied with a cake of candy on top of the 
frames, proper ventilation given, and the hive 
well protected from cold winds and rain-storms. 
The candy-cake placed under the quilts will form 
a space through which the Bees can pass from 
comb to comb, and obviate the necessity of their 
having to pass round the outside of the combs 
to obtain their food during the winter. If candy- 
cake is not used, it is well to place a small stick 
across the tops of the frames to form a winter 
passage. 
BEE. FLOWERS. 

Now is a good time to make plantations cf 
hardy flowers in the Bee-garden, that the Bees 
may have a good pasturage of honey and pollen- 
yielding plants near at hand, in the early spring 
when long flightscannot betaken with safety. The 
Wallflower, especially the early yellow variety, 
isa very valuable Bee-flower, as is Arabis albida, 
blooming as it generally does in March. Lim- 
nanthes Douglasi is another hardy Bee-flower, 
yielding honey and pollen early in the season. 
The Snowdrop, the Crocus, and the Primrose are 
also much visited by Bees in the spring. The 
candy for winter feeding is made by boiling 
about three-quarters of a pint of water, and 
gradually stirring into it 6 lb. of white sugar, 
keeping it stirred to prevent burning. To test 
when it is sufficiently done a little is dropped on 
a plate, and if it quickly setshardit is done. It 
is then poured into moulds or into frames, which 
are laid upon paper on a flat surface. These 
frames of candy can at any time be inserted in 
the hive as required. 8. 8S. G., Uxbridge. 

To prevent Bees swarming.—I pur- 
chased, five or six years since, a hive of Bees from 
a farmer and placed it on a broad, firm stand. 
The hive was a common straw one, costing 10d. 
or ls. I placed it on a long, wooden table or 
stand, leaving room for more, under the idea 
that my stock would soon increase. Well, I 
knew very little about Bees, and my gardener 
knew less, so between the two I lost two 
swarms the first summer, leaving me only one 
straw hive for the ensuing winter and spring. 
This left me really to commence afresh, having 
quite lost one season. Inow covered this hive 
over with a very strong box just large enough to 
fit loosely over it and to completely hide the 
Bees from view. I left an entrance in the strong 
box just to correspond with the entrance in the 
straw hive, and If found the Bees at once used 
the entrance to get into the space between the 
box and the hive (the box being the larger). I 
also cut a circular hole in the top of the box 
6 inches in diameter, and directly over the centre 
of the straw hive. I kept this hole tightly 
covered until spring. As the Bees showed signs 
of swarming in spring, I removed the tight cover 
from the circular hole and in its place put a bar 
frame hive, and as soon as it was full put on 
another empty one. My Bees now never swarm, 
and I have no trouble.—JossPpH WEAVER, 
Tinniskillen, Ireland. 


Diseased Bees ( Wychwood ).—We have 
never heard of Bees suffering from ‘‘ lumps on 
their backs ;” the only lumps we have ever seen 
upon Bees have been lumps of pollen heaped up 
upon their hind legs, where the pollen-bags are 
placed. It is possible that the person who gave 
you the information may have mistaken these 
loads of pollen for lumps on the back. We 
should advise a more careful examination of the 
Bees being made, when you could, perhaps, 
supply more minute particulars of the supposed 
complaint. If the Bees have continued active, 
and the ‘‘lamps” do not affect their working 
powers, there cannot be much the matter with 
them. You need not fear using the honey for 
the table if you wish todoso. The most for- 
midable complaint from which colonies of Bees 
suffer is foul brood ; but this can be kept at bay 
and often banished from the hive by the use of 
camphor It is a wise precaution to place a 
piece of camphor about the size of a Walnut, 
wrapped in a piece of linen rag, upon the floor- 
boaid of hives where disease is su- pected. 


Aspect of hive (Grenadine).—A south-east 
aspect 1s very suitable, as in this position the 
early morning sun shines upon the hive and 
ercourages tse Bees to commence work betimes, 

















and this is important, seeing that, as a rule, 
honey-gathering does not continue late into the 
day. If your hive is well prepared for wintering 
by having the double walls packed with cork- 
dust or dry Moss, and extra quilts put upon the 
tops of frames, the Bees will be quite 
warm enough. If the hive has not double walls, 
it ought to be constructed of stout material, 
however. It is seldom that Bees die from cold 
in this country ; it is dampness that is the great 
winter enemy to Bees. If, therefore, you keep 
your hive dry you need not fear their suffering 
from cold. _The roughest wind is usually from 
the south-west, so that side of your hive will 
need more shelter than the back, which you 
could, perhaps, provide in the roughest weather ; 
but this is not important unless it be during a 
snowstorm. When snow remains upon the 
ground the entrance to the hive should be 
shaded, so as to prevent the direct rays of the 
sun entering, as this will sometimes induce the 
Bees to come forth, only to perish. At other 
times entrance should be kept free, and be 
opened to 6 inches for ventilation. Any dead 
Bees that may accumulate on the floor-board 
about the entrance should be removed from 
time to time, as the blocking up of the entrance 
would be likely to stop ventilation and smother 
the Bees. 


The use of honey as food ((renadine). 
—A little honey taken daily for breakfast proves 
beneficial to most constitutions ; large quanti- 
ties, taken alone, however, become injurious, 
from its heating nature. In a paper upon 
‘*Honey as Food,” read some years since at a 
meeting of the British Bee-keepers’ Agsociation 
by Mr. Frank R. Cheshire, he says if honey be 
suddenly taken alone it passes so immediately 
into the circulation that the transforming power 
of the liver is insufficient, and the overburdened 
organ becomes gorged, the circulation is over- 
charged with sugar, and nausea is the result ; 
but if the honey be associated, say, with bread, 
the former is, during chewing, successfully 
entangled with the starch and albuminoid sub- 
stances, and is only set free in the stomach as 
the dissolving processes of digestion progress. 
Its slow liberation permits the liver to thoroughly 
overtake its task, and the blood receives from 
time to time only those supplies which the 
demands of the economy justify. Bread and 
honey is, therefore, a combination which the 
soundest physiology approves. 


Bees in hollow tree (C0. D. O. Hutchins). 
—If it was as late in the season as the middle of 
July when the swarm took’ possession of the 
Willow-tree there is probably not a sufficient 
amount of food stered in the combs to last the 
Bees through the winter ; it would, therefore, 
be well to remove the colony as soon as possible, 
and place it in a hiveso that you may be able to 
feed up a sufficient quantity of syrup to preserve 
the lives of the Bees well into the spring. As 
you do not mind damaging the tree, you would 
not find it a difficult matter to transfer the 
combs and Bees to a frame-hive after having 
enlarged the hole sufficiently by means of saw 
and chopper. You must, however, use abun- 
dance of smoke during the operation, and have 
a reliable smoker that will not be likely to cease 
burning at a critical moment, as some are apt to 
do. It would be well, also, to wear veil 
and gloves if inexperienced in the manipulation 
of Bees, and it will, of course, be necessary to 
have everything needed in the operation ready 
to hand that it may be performed as quickly as 
possible. You will have to provide a board or 
small table, upon which place a square of flannel 
or other soft material upon which to lay the 
combs as removed, some pieces of rather broad 
tape sufficiently long to tie round combs after 
they are placed in the frames, some pieces of 
thin lath to support combs too small to fit firmly 
in the frames, a strong long-bladed knife to cut 
the combs from the tree, and a light quilt to 
throw over combs and Bees as they are placed in 
the hive. Remove the combs one by one, 
and, by means of a Goose-wing or a handful 
of dry Grass, brush off the Bees into the 
frame-hive, leaving in a few bars to support 
quilt, which place on to keep the Bees 
from running over the tops of the frames. 
The combs must be fitted into the frames as 
firmly as possible, and placed in the hive without 
delay, especially those containing brood, lest it 
should become chilled. It is not important to 
get all the Bees into the hive, provided the 


queen is secured, as she will remain, and all on 
the wing, as well as those left in the tree, will 
join her in the hive; whereas, if she is not 
secured, the whole colony will leave the hive 
and return to the hollow tree. Having secured 
the combs, queen, and most of the Bees, cover 
up the frames with an extra quilt or two 
till the Bees have settled down, Ina day or 
two the hive should be opened, the frames 
drawn together, and the space contracted as 
necessary, by means of the division boards, and, 
if stores are not abundant, syrup must be 
supplied freely by placing the feeder over a 
hole cut through the coverings of the frames. 
If, through the lateness of the feeding, the Bees 
refuse to take the syrup, then candy-cake should 
be substituted. An excellent soft candy for this 
purpose, which the Bees take very readily, can 
be made by adding granulated sugar to honey, 
till a mass is formed of the consistency of putty. 
The hive should be left for a few days as near 
as possible to the entrance to the old home of 
the Bees ; it can then be moved, gradually, to 
the site it is to occupy permanently.—S. 8. G. 





BIRDS. 


MANAGEMENT OF CAGE BIRDS. 
Tuer NIGHTINGALE (PHILOMELA LUSCINIA), 
UNDER proper care and attention this grand 
songster will survive for some years in captivity, 
rewarding its owner from time to time with 
music far excelling the notes of any other 
feathered pet ; but unless a constant supply of 
mealworms and ants’ eggs can be obtained the 
keeping of this bird in confinement should not 
be attempted. In its natural state it lives 
almost exclusively on caterpillars, beetles, flies, 
moths, and other insects, adding a few berries 
to its diet towards the end of the summer. It 
is a bird of passage, arriving in our island at the 
end of April and departing southwards in 
August, and confines itself chiefly to the south- 
eastern section of our island, frequenting deep 
valleys, close copses, parks, and shrubberies. 
In such situations it may be heard through- 
out the month of May and early in June not 
only at night, but at intervals throughout 
the day. This bird builds its nest in thick 
hedgerows and dense thickets, in a low position, 
near or even on the ground, the nest being very 
artfully concealed, and composed of dry leaves 
externally, lined with vegetable fibres and soft 
hair. The eggs are four or five in number, of a 
brownish-green tint, without spots or streaks. 
Young Nightingales are easily reared from the 
nest on ants’ eggs, and yolk of hard-boiled egg 
and biscuit, grated, and mixed with a little fresh 
milk, while the diet of adult birds should consist 
of German paste, ants’ eggs, crushed Hemp, 
mealworms, egg and bread-crumbs, and a little 
grated Carrot occasionally. Fresh water for 
drinking and bathing should be supplied every 
day, while the utmost attention must be paid to 
cleanliness. The plumage of the Nightingale is 
brownish-grey above, tinted with rust-red, breast 
greyish-white, its personal appearance being by 
no means striking, although it has a beautiful 
eye, dark and lustrous. In length it is about 

5 inches. stale fe Cs 


Garden birds (B. C. C.).—There are very 
few of our common birds that prove other 
than beneficial for gardens, for the countless 
number of grubs and insects they consume 
and use in the rearing of their young fully 
compensates for what damage they may do, 
from time to time, in attacking the Green 
Peas, nipping off the Crocus-flowers, or thinning 
out the fruit-buds. Sparrows are doubtless 
very destructive at times in the kitchen garden, 
and require to be kept down by shooting and 
trapp'ng. Chaflinches also do some damage in 
rooting up seedlings in the spring, while Black- 
birds are very partial to ripe Strawberries, 
Gooseberries, and Currants. Still, it is possible 
to ward off their attacks by using netting and 
wire-guards. As, however, you have no fruit- 
trees or kitchen garden, you will probably find 
that none of the feathered tribe will prove foes 
to you in the enjoyment of your pleasure- 
grounds, while many will repay you with their 
grateful songs for the refuge your shrubbery 
affords them. 








Kingston Chrysanthemum show will be held 
en Nov 9th and 10th next, in the Drill H4‘], Kingston-on- 
Thames. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE HOUSING OF PLANTS IN POTS. 
Tue housing of plants in pots, grown to produce 
fine blooms, is now a matter of primary im- 
portance. All the work of the season may soon 
be rendered useless if one or two sharp frosts 
should injure the now fast-swelling flower-buds. 
Those who have glass-houses in which to shelter 
their plants will act wisely to at once thoroughly 
cleanse glass and woodwork inside and out, as 
if there be drip, and that is in wet weather an 


almost inevitable visitation, then is it all the 
more provocative of mouldy damp, if the glass 
or woodwork be dirty. The house should, so 
far as possible, have a good drying ere the plants 
are housed. When got in under cover ample air 
should be given, especially on the top of the 
house, but not in such a way as to admit rain. 
Water, too, whilst not spared to the roots, 
should be given with great care, so as not to stop 
it unduly or create more of moisture on or about 
the house floor than is needful. It is well also 
not to crowd the plants unduly, and also to so 
arrange them according to heights that the 
blooms, when they open, are fairly near the 
glass, where they get ample light and air. 
Generally, Chrysanthemums look remarkably 
welleverywhere. There is, of course, less growth 
than used to be seen, and there is, too, less of 
over-potting. Gross, woody, and very leafy 
plants seldom produce first-class flowers, whereas 
those that have been pretty well baked in the 
hot summer sunshine, and yet when the plants 
were hard-rooted have been moderately fed 
with liquid-manure, throw now very hard 
main stems, and later growths, though 
vigorous, not unduly so, and with stout but 
not needlessly large leafage. Such plants are 
almost certain to produce good flowers. Many 
plants have shown rather yellow leafage, yet 
seem otherwise healthy. We are assured by 
good growers that when the plants are housed 
they find this variegation disappear, and the 
green colouring to return ; that may be due to 
the plants’ great appreciation of such warmth as 
a greenhouse furnishes. In any case, it shows 
that amateur growers of these plants need not 
be alarmed if some of theirs display rather yellow 
leafage outdoors. When the blooms begin to 
expand and colour is seen, then liquid-manure 
should be given more sparingly and the greatest 
care be exercised in watering. A little fire-heat 
when damp weather prevails is very helpful, but, 
when on, top ventilation should be given to 
allow the heated vapour to escape. Those 
having no greenhouses to shelter plants in can 
furnish some protection by standing the plants 
on boards or slates on an ash floor, close together, 
on the south side of a house or wall, and erecting 
over them a rough yet strong framework, on 
which can be placed two or three frame-lights, 
to be well secured. The lights should slope to 
the front. At night mats or canvas may be 
hung round the sides to exclude wind and frost. 
Failing glass-lights, the next best protection will 
be furnished by a light covering of oiled calico, 
fixed over the framework, but glassis, of course, 
the best. In this case, too, protection can be 


furnished to the sides at night or in rough 
weather, The dwarfer plants are, of course the 
more easily are they thus protected. D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LADY MARY 
FITZWYGRAM. 


THIs is a very useful early-flowering variety. 
It has a striking resemblance to Mme. Desgrange, 
but the growth is more sturdy, and the flowers 
are pure white. It attains a height of from 
2 feet to 3 feet, and flowers profusely, As a 
bush plant grown in pots throughout the season 
it does remarkably well, and we have plants at 
the present time measuring from 2 feet to 3 feet 
through, and one mass of white flowers. To 
obtain plants of this kind the cuttings should be 
taken in December, and inserted singly in small 
60-sized pots and placed in a cold-frame, keeping 
them closely covered during the time of severe 
frost. In March the plants will be well-rooted 
when a shift into a 5-inch or 6-inch pot is neces- 
sary, keeping them ina closeframe for a few days 
till they have commenced to make new roots. A 
10-inch pot is most suitable to flower them in, 
not attempting to overcrowd the roots to impede 
growth. The plants should be placed in a 
sheltered position during the summer where 
strong winds cannot damage them, but where 
light and air can be freely afforded. A good 
method of support during the summer months 
is to plunge the pots in ashes to keep the roots 
cool, and thus save time and labour in watering 
frequently. In July the plants should be well 
rooted in their flowering-pots, when an occa- 
sional watering with soot-water is essential. 
About once a week is often enough for a time, 
or till the plants begin to show flower-buds, 
when a liberal supply may be given. Soot- 
water or liquid-cow-manure given freely during 
August will encourage free flowering. The 
plants require staking during this month, as the 
branches are very fragile, and without a little 
support during a strong wind they are soon 
damaged, and become very unsightly. It is 
hardly necessary to stake every branch out 
individually unless required for exhibition. An 
easy method of support is to place four stakes 
round the rim of the pot and extend a thin 
piece of twine from one stake to another, thus 
preventing the branches from falling apart. A 
few of the branches may be tiedout to the twine 
so as to hide a portion of the stakes. The 
flowers will measure 3 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter. Lady Mary Fitzwygram is a most 
useful variety for decorations, and can be 
utilised for various purposes. As an early 
variety it has no equal when well grown. It 
thrives better in some localities than others, a 
warm Climate suiting it admirably. W. J. 





Berried Asparagus. — Whilst almost 
everyone likes to have flowers, foliage, or berries 
in their rooms all the year round, it is found 
rather difficult to have such pleasures in the 
winter. Yet berried growths of the common 
Asparagus, if gathered at once whilst the foliage 
is yet green, then cut into sprays, may be set 
up 1n vases in a cool room, not in water, looking 
exceedingly attractive. When with this material 


is blended another very common and easily 
obtained material, the seed branches with the 
thin paper-like cuticle of the seed-pods only 
retained, then are very charming domestic deco- 
rative objects secured. Here are two things 
which can be grown, if only for this purpose, in 
every garden, and which few purchased things 
can excel. Then there are the Winter Cherries 
(Physalis Alkekengi and Franchetti), both «of 
which, quite hardy, may be grown in any 
garden also,—A. D. 





THE ‘‘GERANIUM” OR ZONAL PELAR- 
GONIUM IN WINTER. 


AuTHOoUGH we can have many bright-coloured 
bulbs, and our Chrysanthemums, Bouvardias, 
and other winter flowers have been much 
improved as regards quality and brighter colours, 
there is no plant more easy to grow, less 
subject to diseaso and insects, or that will 
afford a longer show of beauty, than the single 
and double-flowered Zonal Pelargoniums. They 
will put up with more neglect and give usa 
greater variety of colour than can be found 
among any other cool or warm greenhouse 
subjects. All they need is a fairly dry atmos- 
phere, and a temperature ranging from 45 degs. 
to 55 degs. Any ordinary compost will suit 
them, and if helped by weak liquid-manure once 
a week, quite small pots may be used. They 
will aleo do well in a living-room, and where 
the convenience of a greenhouse is enjoyed a 
dozen or two plants could be brought in at 
intervals to keep up a constantsupply. Twelve 
of the best single forms may be found in Trilby, 
Zenobia, and Volcanic for crimsons and scarlets ; 
Sunray, Aurea Perfecta, and Eleanor for orange 
shades; Mrs. D’Ombrain, Wilhelmina, and 
Valkyrie for salmons; and Biue Peter, King of 
the Purples, and Delicata for blush and purplish 
shades. 

DousLes, perhaps, give us the most useful 
section, as they last longer both upon the plant 
and as cut blooms. No flower is more intense 
in colour than Raspail Improved, and no green- 
house is complete without a few of these to en- 
liven it during winter. Other good doubles are 
Golden Grain, Gold Finder, Althea, Surprise, 
Rosa Bonheur, Double Jacoby, Boule Noir, 
Joyful, Boule de Neige, Snowdrop, and Mra, 
Gladstone, the last three being whites. The 
Hybrid Nosegay section is also a good winter 
bloomer, and the following six are sure to please : 
General Dodds, Flamingo, Fiery Cross, Aurore 
Boreale, Mrs. Mayes, and Dr. Rothera. I give 
these selections as an edditional note to the 
recent article upon ‘‘ Flowers for Christmas ” in 
the issue for September 4. 





Exacum zeylanicum var. macran- 
thum.—Among stove-flowering annuals this is 
now very striking in one of the warm-houses at 
Kew by reason of the intense violet-blue of its 
flowers. ‘The plantis of somewhat erect growth, 
and producing its axillary and terminal racemes 
rather freely makes a fine show. The plant is 
well worth attention for, the sake of the colour 
of the flowers, which is not plentiful in the 
warmer houses. 





GARDEN WORK-:* 


Conservatory. 


If not already done the show and fancy Pelargoniums 
Two-thirds good 
loam and one-third old cow-manure, and some sand, will 
make a suitable compost, as stimulants can be given 
when required, which will not be till the pots are filled 
Ram the soil in firmly to obtain a sturdy, 
floriferous habit, and all through the winter keep the 
plants near the glass in a freely-ventilated, but not 
draught> house, with a night temperature of about 50 degs. 
sble to vaporise or fumigate as soon as the plants 
are fairly settled in the house, and then if there are any 
There should be 
flowers now with Ohrysanthemums, Zonal 
ams,” Mignonette, Bouvardias, and well-coloured 
Eupatorium odoratum is 
a very useful plant for winter where large and well grown. 
Arum Lilies may be 
in bloom, if required; but for the present the 
Obrysanthemum is king, and until the height of the show 
Assuming, there- 
fore, the Ohrysanthemum holds the first place, the house 
must be s0 managed as to keep the blooms in coadition as 
In the first place, insects, including 
earwigs, must be kept down, and it may be necessary (we 
find it so) to go round with a lantern at night between 


should be put into their flowering pots. 


with roots. 


It is adv 
pests about they will be got rid of. 
plenty of 
“* Gera 
Begonias at the warm end. 


These things are best planted out. 
ha 
is over other plants may be held back. 


long as possible. 


9 and 10 o’clock and take earwigs when they are feeding. 


It is a flower much eaten by insects, and it is astonishing 
what a lot of damage one or two will do in a short time. 
For green-fly, the vaporiser is more deadly than fumigat- 
ing. When tastefully arranged a grand show can be made 
with G@hrysanthemums, and if the house is properly 
ventilated, with just a little warmth in the pipes so as to 
keep the night temperature about 50 degs., the watering 
should be done in the morning, and the house, except on 
frosty nights, be altogether closed. To give large size to 
the blooms, a mixture of manure is generally better than 
mixed with some 
patent fertiliser, combining something that will stimulate 


any one kind—nitrate of soda, 


and add firmness of the growth at the same time. 


Now that all the tender plants are indoors more care will 


be required in watering and removing dead leaves, etc. 


Stove. 


It is useless trying to grow Orotons, the red-leaved 
Dracenas, or Ixoras in a cool-stove. The night tempera- 
ture for such plants should not fall below 65 degs. and in 
mild localities may work up to 70 degs. It is a good plan 


where a collection of stove plants is grown to have a 


division across the house, and keep one end warm for the 
plants which require heat, and the other end cool—say, 
about 60 degs.—or to work down to 65 degs. on cool 
mornings. Many beautiful plants may be grown in the 
cool-house, and the temperature will be pleasant for 
those who like to attend in some measure to the wants of 
their plants to potter about in. In both divisions there 
will now be plenty of colour of both blossom and foliage. 
There shoala be a tank, if possible, in the house to supply 
water of the same temperature as that used for 
and watering. 
Cucumbers for Winter. 


Strong plants set out now in a warm-house will come 
into bearing about the beginning of December, and con- 
tinue bearing till next March, or later, according to treat- 
ment. In a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. at night 
the growth will be rapid. Let the plants get well up the 
rafter before stopping, but pinch side-shoots one leaf 
beyond the fruit. Set the plants a yard apart. Hialf-a- 
bushel of soil will be enough to plant in, but add fresh soil 
frequently. Maintain a moist atmosphere by damping 
paths and walls several times a day. No ventilation is 
required if quick resultsare wanted. Of course, no house 
is altogether airtight. Telegraph is a good variety for 
winter, and Lockie’s Perfection bears very freely, though 
the fruits are not quite so long as Telegraph. The 
Oucumber known a3 Rochford’s ia a hardy, vigorous, free- 
bearing kind when true. Give liquid-manure to plants in 
bearing, and keep the growth thin by continuous 
pinching. 

Planting Peaches under Glass. 


There is a good dealin having the trees on the right 
stock, especially early or shy-bearing varieties. The trees 
make too much growth on the Brompton-stock, and 
growers who are well acquainted with the mystery of the 
different stocks will not plant Peaches on this stock. The 
Mussel Plum is the best stock for the Peach. The growth 
is less robust, but more fruitful. A good sound loam is 
the best soil for Peaches, and no manure is required ; but 
a little old plaster or wood-ashes, and perhaps a few bones, 
may be mixed with theloam. The border must be well 
drained, and the roots should not be cramped for room. 
The Peach, when planted inside, should have some 
provision made for the roots going out. They will go out 
anyway unless walled in. Plant early in November, and 
do not cut back very hard. There is no fear about 
healthy trees filling the trellis. If all goes well, Peaches 
planted 16 feet apart will fill a house 20 feet wide in three 
years. 


syringing 


Harly Vinery. 


If not already done, early-forced Vines should be 
pruned now and cleaned ready for starting when the 
time comes. But Vinesare not forced so early now as they 
were forty years ago, though fresh-ripened Hamburghs are 
better than late Gros Colmans. 


Window Gardening. 

Roman Hyacinths and Fuchsias, if they were potted 
early, may now be brought on in a light, sunny window. 
Keep the soil moist. Oyclamens and Primulas are coming 
on, and should have similar treatment. The best foliage 
plants for winter decoration are Aspidistras and Palms. 
Among Palms the Kentias are superior to anything else. 


Outdoor Garden. 


This is a good season for making new beds or borders for 
herbaceous hardy plants. I think the grouping system is 





*In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work" may be done Srom ten days to 


a fortnight later than ia here indicated, with equally good 
results. 
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and lavender or purple. 


home by striking cuttings or budding. 


trees. 


so destructive among Narcissus and Hyacinths. 
Fruit Garden. 


Give the trees in the early Peach-house and early vinery 
all the rest possible by keeping the houses open to the fuil 
If the borders 
require any help, and they usually pay for this, now is the 
Find the dry spots, if there are any, 
liquid - manure. 
Vineries which have been infested with mildew should be 
cleared of plants as soon as the leaves fall and be thor- 
The fumes from the 


extent till the time for starting comes. 
time to see to it. 
and thoroughly moisten them with 


oughly fumigated with sulphur. 
sulphur will kill every green leaf, but will not injure the 
hard ripe wood of the Vines. 


condition of the borders. 


open the plants out, if necessary, 
foliage. Strawberries may yet be planted in the open 


ground. Runners are late this season, and if very small 
may be planted in nursery rows and set out finally in 
spring. Those kinds which do not make runners freely 


may be propagated by division of the crowns. The Straw- 


berry is a herbaceous plant, and may be increased by 


division ; if any care to try them that way they will find 
them do very well. 
Vegetable Garden. 


Rake up and store the falling leaves. They will come in 
useful by-and-bye to force Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhu- 


barb. Where there are plenty of strong roots of Asparagus 


forcing may begin any time. When roots are grown 
specially for forcing, as they usually are where forced 
Asparagus is a speciality, the tops may be cut down and 
the roots lifted and planted on hot-beds at once; on a 
genial hot-bed the crowns will soon start. Mushroom- 
beds made now will be in bearing at Christmas. There is 
not much difficulty in growing Mushrooms if suitable 
Manure and good spawn is used. The best place for 
Mushrooms is a dark shed on the north side ofa wall or 
building, and if the drainage is all right sink it in the 
ground 2 feet or 3 feet. Green crops ara growing ra idly, 
and it would be wise to lay down the late Broccoli. larly 
Broccoli may be lifted with balls of earth, a few of the 
bottom leaves removed, and then planted rather deeply in 
some place where they can be covered when severe frost 
comes, The leaves should be tied over the hearts, and 
then any frost likely to come just yet will not do 
harm. Full-grown Lettuces will be injured by sharp 
frosts, but a very thin covering, which can be easily im- 
provised, such as mats or canvas, afterwards a covering of 
dry leaves, and a little dry Fern on the top to keep the 
leaves together, will keep them in good condition for a 
long time. E. Hogpay. 





THH COMING WHHE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 15th.—Finished earthing up all Celery, except 
the very late crop, which is grown only for flavouring. 
Disbudded late Chrysanthemums, such as Lincolns, Can- 
nings, etc. They are in cool-house at present ; Shall give 
liquid-manure once or twice a week for atime. Potted off 
cuttings of white and yellow Marguerites, also Heliotropes 
for early flowering, in 5-inch pots. Looked over late 
Grapes to cut out bad berries and shorten back the wood a 
bit, especially where a leaf may touch the glass. Planted 
a house of winter Oucumbers. 


October 19th.—Stored away Dahlia-roots and Tuberous 
Begonias in cool, dry place; the latter are packed in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. Potted more bulbs, such as Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, etc., also a lot of Liliums longiflorum and 
Harrisi. Placed the last of Pelargoniums in flowering pots. 
Potted off a lot of autumn-struck Fuchsias; will be kept 
moving in a warm-house over winter, so as to flower early 
in 5-inch pots. Stirred the soil among Spinach and 
Cabbages. 


October 20th.—Thinned out some groups of evergreen 
shrubs and moved a part elsewhere; some of the old 
things which were not worth the trouble of moving were 
grubbed up and Hollies planted on thesite. Took off alot 
of Gooseberry-cuttings of the best varieties for propagating 
purposes, and laid them in till time can be found for pre- 
paring and planting them. Gathered late Apples and 
Pears. 


October 21st.—Re-arranged conservatory to make room 
for more Chrysanthemums, which are coming on fast now. 
Tuberous Begonias and Fuchsias have been moved to a 
cool-house to ripen. Dwarf Oannas in large pots are 


flowering freely in intermediate house ; these are better, in 
our district, inside than out. Pruned Vines in early houses. 
Selected a few of the best shoots for eyes for propagating. 
Shall paint the house inside and whitewash walls as soon 
as possible. 


































sure to be extended where effective flowers are desired. 
Those who want as much variety as possible in a small 
space can bave it, but they lose the effect produced by 
dozens of plants of the same colour in one spot. The 
German Iris is a good deal grown in some districts, and I 
see no objection to variety, but a bed or border of many 
sorts and tints of colour is not so effective as broader 
masses of three or four distinct tints of, say, yellow, white, 
The same principle may be 
applied to other flowers which are planted at this season 
—Roses, for instance. Select the kinds and colours you 
like, and then plant half-dozens or dozens of each if there 
is room for as many. This multiplication may be done at 
This idea of 
grouping or massing flowers is a very old one; fifty yearsago 
there were large masses of onekind of Rosein many gardens, 
only there was not the material to work with then as there 
is now. The same idea can be worked out in shrubs and 
Masses of Broom, both the common and the 
Spanish and white Portugal, the evergreen Barberries 
and the hardy Fuchsias, and groups of Lavender and 
Rosemary are appropriate in suitable positions. Wire- 
worms are very fond of Tulip-bulbs—several beds last 
season were completely spoilt by them—but they are not 


The sulphur fumes will 
destroy all the mildew spores, and there will be a chance 
of starting free fromit nextspring. Mildew is often caused 
by drought at the roots, and now is the time to see to the 
The early Peaches should be 
pruned and the roots washed with a solution of Gishurst 
compound, and the branches should then be trained, but 
be careful in tying not to tie tightly ; there must be room 
for growth. Remove runners from Strawberries in pots ; 
to give more room for 


October 22nd.—Washed out the last of the Tomato-seeds 
from selected fruit. There is a good deal in selection— 
not only in good fruits, but selected from the most fertile 
plants. Plunged Strawberries in pots in ashes up to the 
rims in an old temporary pit which is used for hardening 
off stuff in spring. Will be covered with old lights before 
bad weather sets in. Gathered the last of the Peaches 
from open wall. Looked over budded Briers and loosened 
the ties of those last budded. 


October 23rd.—Transplanted a lot of Golden Rocca 
Onions. Lifted a lot of Cauliflowers, both Walcheren and 
Autumn Giant, and planted in deep pit, where they will 
be safe till required. A border of Parsley has been 
covered with a frame, but no lights will be put on yet, and 
a quantity of Mint and Tarragon has been boxed for forcing 
later on. Oleared away the old leaves from the earliest bed 
of Seakale to get the roots thoroughly ripe for lifting. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


ENGLISH WONDER PEA, 


Tuts is an improvement on the older dwarf early 
variety called American Wonder, and is one of 
the very best for very early or very late crops— 
in fact, except for the midsummer crop there is 
no need to grow any other in private gardens. 
One could get a very good supply every day of 
the Pea season from this variety alone, but 
everyone likes variety, and for the hottest 
weeks of the year I like to have a few rows of 
the large Marrow Peas, such as Telephone or 
British Queen, but they take up so much space 
that one cannot afford the room for many or the 
garden would be all Peas. I find that for the 
area covered there is nothing like the dwarf of 
the English Wonder type. I am now gathering 
beautiful dishes from rows in which the haulm 
is only 6 inches high, for in the earliest stages 
of growth the soil was very dry. The plan I 
like best for the late crop is to dig out a trench 
as if for a single row of Celery, put some well- 
rotted manure and soil in, so that when finished 
it is only about 3 inches below the ordinary 
level; then scatter the seed thinly over the 
entire surface, cover with soil, and one good 
soaking of water will last a long time. Peas in 
abundance may be gathered up to October or 
even later if the weather keeps open. In the 
suburban garden Pea-stakes are such an expen- 
sive luxury that they cost as much as the Peas 
are worth, and every season the demand for the 
dwarfest Peas grows larger and the tallest 
ones grows less. Except in large gardens, where 
space is no object, there can be little doubt but 
that tall Marrow Peas will eventually be little 
grown. There is no lack of dwarf varieties now 
to satisfy the most fastidious taste, but after 
trying the majority for a very early and very 
late supply I have come to the conclusion that 
English Wonder is the sort to rely on. 
J. Groom, Gosport. 





Summer-sown Carrots.—Those who 
about the middle of July made a sowing of 
Carrot-seed, either the Nantes or Intermediate, 
and kept the soil between the drills well-hoed and 
clean, the plants being very moderately thinned, 
will now find they have an abundance of moder- 
ately sized and deliciously tender roots to pulland 
cook from November and through the winter. 
Fine to look at and great in bulk as are the 
huge roots the new Intermediate variety fur- 
nishes from April sowings, they are not one- 
half so nice to eat as are those from summer 
sowings. Really, except to furnish food for 
cattle, it is a mistake to grow these large 
Carrots. We should make more frequent sow- 
ings in lesser quantities, first in frames in 
January of Early Gem, then on warm borders of 
the Nantes in February and March, also even 
in April, to have ample succession. Other sow- 
ings of this delicious Carrot may be made in 
June and July to keep up a supply of young 
roots nearly all the year round.—D. 


Saving Tomato-seed.—Choose a plant 
for seed which has set its first cluster of fruit 
very low on the stem or touching the ground. 
Leave only a few of the best fruits on this cluster. 
Let the plant grow freely without stopping the 
leading shoot, but remove all the other clusters 
of blossoms as they appear. Seed saved from 
this will be more likely to produce short-jointed 
and low-setting plants than if the seed had been 
saved from the fruit placed on clusters higher 
up on the stems.—A FRENcH GROWER. 


Cannell’s Defiance Cabbage.—At this 
time of the year I have never seen anywhere 
such a@ really beautiful white and firm-hearted 
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small Cabbage as this is. Messrs. Cannell and 
Son had a large quantity of it on their table at 
the recent Royal Aquarium show, and it was 
absolutely perfect. When or how obtained I 
do not know, but I did learn that it was the 
product of several years’ hard selection. How 
greatly superior to the large, coarse Cabbage is 
such a kindasthis. The heads were just about 
what we see from a good stock of Ellam’s Harly 
in the spring; but then this is not a good 
autumn Cabbage, whereas Cannell’s Defiance is 
a first-rate one.—D. 


VIRGINIAN CREEPERS OVER PORCH. 


In GarpENInG of Sept. 25 last there was an 
interesting illustrated article on ‘‘ Vines and 
Virginian Creepers,” and it therefore seems an 
opportune time to send you the enclosed photo- 
graph, which a friend recently took for me that 
I might send it to you. I think it shows well 
what may be done to make an ugly doorway 
and corner most pleasing and beau- 
tiful, and I need not describe how 
lovely the crimson, and pink, and 
yellow colouring has been, and still 
18, in this mass of creeper. The 
plant is Ampelopsis muralis, and 
attaches itself in these lovely 
festoons to the woodwork above the 
door, where I put a nail or twoa 
year ago when it reached that part. 
G. OSBORNE. 
The Down House, Cricklade, 
Hindon, Wilts. 


* * A very instructive photo- 
graph, showing the beauty of A. 
muralis, which is not often seen in 
gardens. We need say nothing 
further respecting the Virginian 
Creepers, as, with the Vines, they 
are described in GARDENING of 
Sept. 25, with illustrations of the 
leading kinds. 





VIOLETS. 


THis is an old theme, and one that 
has been dwelt upon by many able 
writers in these columns, yet s0 
popular is the Violet, and so gene- 
rally loved by all, that notes re- 
specting its culture never seem out 
of place. Passing along a shady 
hedgerow quite recently, I picked 
a bunch of sweet Violets which 
seemed all the more sweet because 
I never expected to find them. It 
is not, however, of the Violet in its 
wild state that I wish to speak, 
but just to remind your readers that 
the time is at hand when cultivated 
plants must be transferred to their 
winter quarters in the frame. It 
is rather surprising that double 
Violets are not more largely grown 
by amateur gardeners who have 


furnished with a few roots. A large plant will 
generally break up into half-a-dozen small ones, 
so it is easy to see how readily the stock may 
be increased. Stretch a line across the bed, 
and plant the divisions in rows about 12 inches 
asunder, and the plants about 9 inches 
apart in the rows. Plant with a trowel, 
and press the soil firmly round the stems, giving 
a thorough watering through a rose-can to settle 
the soil. They may look sickly for a time, but 
growth will soon commence, and the summer 
cultivation may be briefly summed up as follows : 
Keep the surface-soil continually stirred between 
| the rows with a Dutch hoe. Give an occasional 
watering in dry weather with weak liquid- 
manure if possible, and, above all, keep the 
runners picked off, as these, without being of 
any benefit whatsoever, rob the plant of its 
strength. If these directions are followed, 
with other conditions favourable, there will be 
‘no difficulty in having large, well-formed plants 








| ready for transferring to the frame at this time 
of the year. 





the convenience in the shape of a 
frame for their winter protection. 
‘lo become the possessor of a frame 
is the ambition of many who do not 
aspire to a greenhouse, and having 
obtained one, they utilise it for various purposes 
throughout the spring and summer, after which 
it frequently stands empty and idle during the 
winter. This seems a pity, as the receptacle 
might be utilised to advantage for the accom- 
modation of Violets, which would provide a 
supply of flowers throughout the winter, and 
burst out into blossom cn the advent of 
spring. Briefly I will sketch the outline of 
culture likely to suit the requirements of 
amateurs who have not commenced growing 
Violets for winter use. 

Towards the end of April, after flowering is 
over, obtain a few roots—say a dozen—of each 
of two varieties, blue and white. Of the former, 
none is better than Marie Louise, a rich dark 
blue, and of the latter, Comte de Brazza, a 

ure white, deliciously sweet, and full blooming. 
ae a piece of ground by deeply digging and 
thoroughly breaking up the soil, working in 
some well-decayed manure a few inches below 
the surface. Having done this, take the old 
roots and divide them into as many portions as 
possible, taking care, however, that each one is 


Hindon, Wilts. 


Virginian Oreeper over doorway at Down House, Cricklade, 


From a photograph by Miss Halliday. 


Karly frosts will not materially affect the 
plants, so that any time before the end of 
October will be suitable for removing them to 
their winter quarters. The first matter is to 
prepare the frame. Some growers provide a 
hot-bed of manure, which certainly has the effect 
of forcing the plants into bloom ; but if too hot 
the season is soon exhausted for flowering, and 
the plants are of little use afterwards. Artifi- 
cial heat is not absolutely necessary to the 
welfare of the plants during the winter. If the 
frame is a brick structure and deep, leaves or 
rubbish may be deposited in the bottom, and 
the soil, any ight compost containing some 
leaf-mould, placed on the top, bringing the sur- 
face up to within a foot from the glass. Having 
prepared the frame, the next operation is taking 
up the plants, which should be done with the 
greatest care, so that the balls of soil round 
the roots are not broken. A fork is the best 
implement to use, and having lifted the plants, 
taking care that all runners are picked off, 
remove them to their permanent quarters with- 
out disturbing the soil round them. Allow the 








plants sufficient room in the frame that they do 
not touch each other and becomeunduly crowded, 
and finish the work by giving the whole a good 
soaking of water. 

It will not be necessary to place on the lights 
till severe weather sets in, and then air should 
be given on all favourable occasions. During 
hard frost protect the frame with mats or other 
covering, and a wall of litter placed round the 
structure will form a means of protection. - Look 
over the plants occasionally and pick off all 
decayed leaves, as these propagate a fungoid 
growth which plays havoc with the foliage. No 
water will be required till the spring, when the 
increased sunshine dries the surface, and a good 
soaking of tepid water will assist the plants 
considerably. If these simple operations 
are carried out no amateur having the accom- 
modation of a frame may be without a supply of 
these ever-popular and delicious flowers. 





ORCHIDS. 


—— 


Cypripedium Seegerianum.—This is 
a useful hybrid Cypripedium, now fairly 
plentiful, and I have noted it flowering in 
several collections. It is the result of crossing 
C. Spicerianum and C. Harrisianum. The lip is 
deeply coloured, not unlike that of C. barbatum, 
to which species it is of course related through 
its pollen parent. The dorsal sepal is white 
with a suffusion of rose, and has the dark line 
in the centre, as seen in C. Spicerianum. The 
habit is vigorous, the foliage resembling that of 
the latter species, but usually longer. It 
thrives in an intermediate temperature under 
the treatment usually accorded to the genus. 


..Dendrochilum filiforme.—Though very 
small individually, the elegant racemes of flowers 
produced by this Orchid are pretty and very 
delicately scented. In colour they are pale 
yellow and occur upon the last-formed pseudo- 
bulb. Not much compost is required to grow 
this plant, which succeeds best in small sus- 
pended pans or baskets. That used should be 
free from dust and dirt, and contain abundance 
of finely-broken crocks. The drainage must be 
specially attended to, and may come to within 
1 inch of the rim of the smaller-sized pans. The 
plants thrive best in the Hast India-house, and 
during the growing season the roots must never 
be allowed to remain dry for any length of time. 


Lelia amanda.—This pretty Brazilian 
species is not so often seen as it deserves, for the 
blossoms are very delicate and refined in colour 
and occur at a time when they are exceptionally 
useful. They are each about 5 inches across, 
the sepals and petals rosy-blush, with a suffusion 
of pink, the lip deeper in ground colour, with 
radiating lines of purple. In habit it is rather 
peculiar, the pseudo-bulbs being each about 
9 inches high and bearing a pair of pale green 
leaves. The scapes produce only a few flowers 
on each, but these last very well in good condi- 
tion. The plants must not be over-potted and 
the drainage in every case must be ample, plenty 
of water being required while growing freely. 
This commences, as a rule, late in spring, and 
from then until the flower appears a position 
not far from the roof glass in the Cattleya-house 
suits it best. After the flowers are over the 
plants must, if possible, be kept dormant for a 
time, and are best in a house a few degrees lower 
than the Cattleya-house proper, though if this 
is not at command they will B very well in the 
latter. The compost may consist of good rough 
peat and Sphagnum, with plenty of crocks, the 
plants being elevated a little above the rim of 
the pot or basket. 

Oncidium tigrinum.—We have reczived flowers of 
this sweetly-scented Orchid from Mr. F. Holton, The 
Villa, Stoke-on-Trent They represent a very good form. 
Our correspondent writes: ‘“‘ The plant is in a 7-inch pot. 


It has eight bulbs, five of them with fourteen leaves in all. 
There is one spike of fifteen flowers.” 





1924.—Tulip failure.—I saw and exam- 
ined several instances of Tulip failure last 
winter, exactly like ‘‘ Blanc’s,’’ and I have no 
doubt the cause was wireworm, for when ths 
Tulips did not appear at the proper time the 
bulbs were turned up, and wireworms were 
present, or their work could be traced in every 
ben Wireworms are very fond of Tulips. 








OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TALL PLANTS FOR THE WILD 
GARDEN. 


THERE are few plants that are more striking for 
the wild garden than the Giant Cow-Parsnip 


(Heracleum), an illustration of which appears on 
this page. Though totally unsuited to the her- 
baceous border it is a valuable addition to the 
garden, when it can be relegated toa position 
where it may display its bold outline unmolested, 
and live in semi-wildness, surrounded by other 
vigorous forms of vegetation. Of these there 
are many that will flourish under identical con- 
ditions. The noble Acanthus mollis, with its 
flower-spires shooting up to a height of 8 feet ; 
the tall, grey-leaved Mulleins ; the Japan Knot- 
weed (Polygonum cuspidatum}, though this is 
indeed, a rapacious neighbour and a veritable 
land-grabber ; the tall Asphodels, which will 
grow and flower on the stoniest bank; Inula 
Helenium, with its golden blossoms, often 4 feet 
high ; and the somewhat simi- 
lar Telekia speciosa. Many 
of the tall perennial Starworts, 
or Michaelmas Daisies, will 
flourish in the wild garden, 
as will the stronger of the 
Helianthus family, such as 
H. giganteus, H. letiflorus, 
and H. rigidus Miss Mellish. 
The old-fashioned Golden Rod 
(Solidago ambigua) will grow 
strongly in such environment ; 
and the Plume Poppy (Boc- 
conia cordata) never shows to 
such advantage as when thrust- 
ing up its wide, grey-green 
leafage, and the lofty stature 
of its creamy inflorescence 
from a surfacing of naturally- 
growing plants. The great 
Evening Primrose ((nothera 
Lamarckiana) is also a strong 
grower, and well able to hold - 
its own in the wild garden, 
its light yellow flowers showing 
with delightful effect against 
a dark background as the 
twilight gathers. Other tall 
subjects that may be well 
utilised among the foregoing 
are the Pampas _ Grasses 
(Gynerium) and the Arundos, 
both A. conspicua and A, 
Donax, while here and there 
a hardy Bamboo has a distinct 
effect. Sencha 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 
No type of the Dahlia has 
shown such wonderful ad- 
vancement as the true Cactus 
form of these excellent early 
autumn flowers. Each season 
shows some most desirable 
yains to this section, and the 
present one is no exception to 
the now established rule of 
progress. The recent exhibi- 
tions have been prolific in 
uhe representation of the 
best forms of the Cactus type of the} 
flower, and not only have the different 
wlasses been well contested, but the individual 
exhibits have been remarkably representative. 
40 several instances the exhibits showing high 
cultural skill have possessed flowers of large size 
ind beautiful colour; but the former has been 
ut the expense of form—really the most essential 
uality in this type of the Dahlia. On this 
acount several growers appeared somewhat 
isappointed that their flowers had not been 
recognised in the way they thought proper ; but 
th» explanation of the whole matter was found 
upon comparison to be the indifferent form of 
their flowers through too high culture. The 
blossoms which found most favour were those 
which were not over large, and possessing florets 
neatly fluted or quilled, and prettily pointed at 
tie tips. If this rule be persistently observed, 
there is little danger of the exquisite form 
peculiar to this type of Dahlia being lost sight 
of, while ,on the other hand, if the large and less 
interesting flowers be recognised by awarding 
them prizes, it certainly points to the extinction 
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of beautiful form, such as most ardent admirers 
wish to see retained. 

Any ordinary observer must have noticed how 
keen was the interest in these flowers by the 
visitors to the shows, proving most conclusively 
which type of the Dahlia appealed to them from 
a decorative point of view—the aspect from 
which the ordinary observer would look upon the 
exhibit. The brilliancy of the colours and their 
pleasing variation appealed very strongly to 
most minds, and the less formal way of setting 
up the flowers in sprays of six made a very 
effective display, and also made a welcome con- 
trast to the old method of staging individual 
blossoms on bare green boards. The most con- 
spicuous sorts were: Fusilier, fine deep salmon, 
of beautiful form, height 4 feet ; Mrs. Wilson 
Noble, lovely pinkish-salmon, of splendid form 
and: freely produced, height about 34 feet ; 
Mayor Haskins, a most effective glowing crimson 
colour, long and twisted petals, height about 
34 feet ; Harmony, a medium-sized flower, colour 
reddish-bronze, yellow towards the centre, 








Giant Oow-parsnip (Heracleum giganteum) in the garden at Tryern, Sussex, 
From a photograph by Miss Dryden, Oanons Ashby, Byfield: 


beautifully curled and pointed florets, height 
3 feet ; Blanche Keith, fine rich yellow, of good 
form, long and twisted petals, height about 
3 feet ; Mrs. A. Beck, a medium-sized flower, 
colour rich reddish-bronze, free flowering, height 
3 feet ; Earl of Pembroke, large flower, colour 
bright plum, deepening in the centre, height 
about 3 feet ; J. E. Frewer, a flower of splendid 
form, colour rich velvety-vermilion, height 3 feet ; 
Mrs. Francis Vell, a beautiful white flower of 
lovely form, with a faint suffusion of yellow at 
base of the petals, height about 3 feet ; Lady 
Penzance, a free-flowering variety with flowers 
of good form, colour pure yellow, height 3 feet ; 
Delicata, as the name implies, a delicate, soft 
peach colour, a very beautiful flower, height 
about 3 feet; Casilda, a beautiful sulphur-yellow, 
edged bronze, a blossom of exquisite form ; 
Night, rich maroon, passing to a brighter shade 
of the same colour toward the edges; Daffodil, 
a flower of ideal form, colour soft primrose ; 
Alfred Vasey, brilliant orange-salmon with 
beautifully fluted petals, a most effective flower; 
Island Queen, a very lovely flower, colour a| 





pleasing shade of mauve-pink, very neat and 
pretty ; Eileen Pallisier, a charming flower, 
colour a lovely sulphur ; Countess of Gosford, a 
unique flower, colour cinnamon suffused with 
gold, height about 3 feet ; Miss Annie Jones, 
crimson, shaded scarlet, petals prettily twisted, 
height about 4 feet ; Gloriosa, a flower with long 
pointed petals and regularly twisted, colour rich 
velvety-crimson, height about 4 feet. The above 
varieties should provide a nice variation of 
colour in these beautiful flowers, and either for 
exhibition or for ordinary garden decoration 
and for cut-flowers the selection should meet 
the needs of most growers. Several of the 
present season’s novelties are included, so that 
the list may be considered quite up-to-date. 
DFBeO. 
ae SE ee 

Plants for a wall (4. B.). — Ayr- 
shire Roses, Jasminum nudiflorum, Crategus 
Lelandi, Chimonanthus fragrans, and Corchorus 
japonicus would grow well in your soil. The 
undermentioned hardy evergreen plants would 





also. succeed: The  blue- 
flowered Passiflora (P. cceru- 
lea), and the magnificent 


white-flowered variety named 
P. ccerulea, Constance Elliot. 
Both are free growing, and 
produce large quantities of 
flowers when well established. 
Lardizabala biternata _is 
another quick-growing plant 
with ornamental deep green 
leaves. Garrya elliptica is one 
of the most beautiful of hardy 
plants, and although not a 
climber in the proper sense of 
the word, it takes very kindly 
to, and grows well against, a 
wall. When carrying its long 
catkins it is not only distinct 
but very beautiful. Though 
rather tender in some parts of 
England it should withstand 
the rigours of an ordinary 
winter in your locality. Ber- 
beridopsis corallina well de- 
serves a place. It is of rapid 
growth, very ornamental, and 
ee hardy. Its pendent 
owers are of a lovely coral 
colour. Akebia quinata is a 
very quaint and quick grow- 
ing shrub, and would suit your 
purpose well, The Trumpet 
Honeysuckles are also first- 
rate subjects, especially the 
varieties named Caprifolium 
sempervirens, ©. 8s, Browni, 
and C. s. Shepherdi. Amongst 
the ordinary forms of Honey- 
suckles, Lonicera Halleana, L, 
flexuosa, and L. brachypoda 
aureo-reticulata are the best, 
Bridgesia spicata and several 
varieties of Smilax are good 
ornamenal and quitck-growing 
shrubs. Cotoneaster thymi- 
folia and Magnolia grandiflora 
are capital subjects for train- 


ing against a wall. Amongst 
the deciduous section the 
few varieties here named 


would thrive well: Wistaria sinensis is one of 
the most beautiful of all the hardy climbers ; 
its huge panicles of flowers are borne very 
freely, even on young plants. Periploca graeca 
is also a fast - growing subject. Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi) is one of the best of 
self-clinging climbers. The Dutchman’s Pipe 
(Aristolochia Sipho) is a very fast grower. Its 
large leaves are of a most pleasing shade of 
green. SBignonia capreolata is another good 
wall plant. It bears an abundance of reddish- 
yellow flowers. 

White Japan Windflower (Anemone 
japonica alba).—Among the many hard y flowers 
of autumn the white Japanese Anemone is one 
of the oldest and best known. Its white blos- 
soms are extremely graceful for decoration, 
though they do not last very long when in acut 
state, yet used in conjunction with Michaelmas 
Daisies and early-blooming Chrysanthemums 
they are very pleasing. This Anemone flourishes 
in any position, and the other day I saw a mag- 
nificent clump growing and blooming profusely 
in an old cottage garden now wild and over: 
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grown, with no traces of the homestead remain- 
Ing except a small pile of crumbling bricks,— 


THE JAPANESE IRIS (I. LAVIGATA). 


To see this Iris at its best it should be planted 
close to the water ; still, where this cannot be 
carried out, it will succeed and flower well pro- 
vided the soil is always kept moist by artificial 
waterings when required. There are really some 
magnificent varieties of this Iris now in cultiva- 
tion, but though the contrary opinion is 
expressed by many, I must confess that to my 
mind the self-coloured blossoms, such as the rich 
purples, deep blues, mauves, and pure whites, 
aré more ornamental than those with striped, 
flaked, or splashed blooms, though some really 
striking flowers are to be found amongst them. 
These novel marked blooms, as a rule, pre- 
dominate among those imported direct from 
Japan, considerable numbers of which reach 
here during the winter months. They are sent 
enclosed in masses of the stiff loamy clay in 
which they have grown, and reach here durin g the 
dormant season in good condition. If planted in 





a favourable place they will, as a rule, flower in 
the greatest profusion the first 
planting. Seed ripens readily, 


season after 
and from thig 
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among the easiest to grow, and Coming in at a| 
time when the summer display of bloom is over | 
it is of double value. The flowers keep well in 
a cut state, and are extremely useful for decora- | 
tion. When grown in pots it is well worth a 
place in the greenhouse, as it is easy to cultivate, 
and its pleasing heads of flowers are a contrast 
to other autumn and winter-flowering plants. 
The favourable weather which we have recently 
experienced has promoted the beauty of all 
autumn flowers, including Sedum spectabile, the 
blooms of which have, in consequence, come 
larger and of brighter colour than is the case in| 
some seasons.—H. H, 





INDOOR PLANTS. 
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PALMS FOR GREENHOUSES. | 
I HAVE noted that many lovers of Palms who | 
have only ordinary greenhouse accommodation in | 
their gardens are thereby deterred from attempt- | 
ing their culture under the erroneous idea that 
they require, generally speaking, a high tem- 
perature to produce successful results, Now 
this is, of course, the case with many Palms ; but | 


| 








there are, fortunately, others of the greatest | 


for a moderate-sized house. 
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to drain the pots sufficiently, as they require a 
good deal of water during the growing season. 
Kentia australis, K. Fosteriana, and K. Bel- 
moreana are all fine kinds. The last-named is 
the most suitable for growing where the room is 
limited. Ptychosperma Alexandr, almost 
identical in appearance with Seaforthia elegans, 
is likewise a desirable species, and in some 
respects is superior to the Seaforthia. Rhapis 
flabelliformis is one of the smallest Palms in 
cultivation ; it will do well in an 8-inch or 
10-inch pot until it is six or eight years old. 
Chamerops humilis and C. Fortunei are both 


very hardy kinds, and being slow growers, 


especially the first-named, many ‘years elapse 


_ before they get too large under cool treatment 


Corypha australis 
is another handsome Fan-leaved species that, 
like the preceding, will bear any amount of hard 
usage ; it is also a slow grower when kept cool 
and restricted as to root space. Phcenix 
reclinata is a beautiful species, with elegantly 
sub-divided arching leaves, that are retained on 
the plant in good condition for years. Cocos 
Weddeliana, for a long time supposed to require 
much heat, will succeed where a winter tem- 
perature of from 45 degs. to 48 degs. is kept up. 
Areca Baueri will also succeed under similar 
conditions to the Cocos, but 
it is a larger grower than most 
of the kinds mentioned, and 




























































































requires more room sooner. 
In the case of any of the above 
plants that are already in pots 
as large as are deemed desir- 
able, manure-water given at 
intervals during the growing 
season will keep the foliage 
in a deep green, healthy con- 
dition, when without its use 
the leaves would turn yellow 
and sickly-looking. “These 
Palms will be the better for a 
thin shade over the glass for 
a few hours daily in hot sum- 
mer weather. B. H. 











SUITABLE PLANTS 
FOR FORCING. 
A FEw of the best plants for 
forcing are to be found in 
Dielytra spectabilis, Lily of 
the Valley, Spirzea or Hoteia 
japonica, Azalea mollis, Deut- 
zia gracilis, Kalmia latifolia, 
the double-flowered Prunus, 
and Persian Lilacs. It is very 
easy to force these, but if 
begun too early, and especially 
if hurried at first, we do not 
get such good results. All 
of them force better if started 
in the new year, as then plant 


























































































































An Iris garden in Japan. 


young plants can be raised in quantity, the 
progeny, as a rule, being very variable. Unless 
in swampy spots, a large form of black thrip is 
very troublesome, and frequently disfigures the 
leaves of this Iris to a great extent. They are 
very difticult indeed to dislodge, as they shelter 
at the base of the leaves, which are closely 
adpressed together, so that it is impossible to 
getat them without damaging the young foliage, 
and this last is often irretrievably injured before 
expansion. The drier the atmosphere in which 
they are growing the more liable they are, of 
course, to be attacked in this way. Imported 
plants often contain these thrips, ready to start 
on their work of destruction with the return of 
spring. An illustration is given of this Iris in a 
Japanese garden, in which it is frequently used. 
Of recent years large importations have been 
received from Japan, but its culture in England 
is still restricted. This is to be regretted, ag 
few moisture-loving plants are more handsome. 
Ae 





Sedum spectabile.—Among other gems 
of the autumn nothing is more pleasing than the 
rich, rosy heads of Sedum spectabile, which 
should be accorded a place in all gardens where 
autumn flowers are appreciated. The plant is 


|such as are procurable in 6-inch 





beauty and usefulness that will thrive well in an 
ordinary greenhouse, and in small pots into the 
bargain. The hardiest kinds, as a rule, may be 
taken as the most useful. Amongst these the 
Kentias hold a first place ; the elegant drooping 
habit of their foliage, which they retain much 
longer in good: condition than many other 
species, and the length of time they can 
be kept healthy in a small state, are points 
greatly in their favour. Small plants, 
or 7-inch pots, 
will not get too large for ordinary purposes for 
a considerable number of years, provided too 
much pot-room is not given them after they are 
obtained. Palms are not particular as to the 
time of potting, provided it is not done when 
they are in a dormant state, or when the season 
is so far advanced that little root progress can be 
looked for. Young stock, the roots of which are 
supposed to be too much confined, should be at 
once turned out of the pots to ascertain their 
state. If the soil is much matted with roots 
they ought to be moved into pots 2 inches larger, 
Palms like good holding loam to growin. They 
will also succeed in peat, but loam I have found 
to bepreferable, if it is good in texture and of rich 
quality. .Some sharp silver-sand may be added 
to the soil, and care should ‘be taken 





life is naturally once more on 
the move. It is also well to 
place all of them in a cool, 
moist, and shady position at 
first; beneath the green- 
house bench ig a good place, bringing 
them forward when growth has commenced. 
As many fail with Lily of the Valley, it 
may be well to give a few hints upon that 
subject. Procure thoroughly good crowns, pot 
about fifteen of these ina 5-inch pot, pressing 
a light loamy compost firmly around the roots. 
Now give a thorough watering, and plunge in a 
cool pit as for Hyacinths and other bulbs. 
As the crowns plump up, remove a few pots to 
the propagating-case, affording a bottom-heat of 
70 degs. to 80 degs., and giving a thorough 
soaking of tepid water. They will want plenty 
of this during the whole time of forcing. Cover 
over the crowns with Moss to a depth of 2 inches, 
and when the new growth peeps through this it 
may be removed, and each pot stood in a small 
saucer of water, close to the glass of a warm 
greenhouse. Pay. 


Rhodochiton volubile.—This plant is 
one of the best suited among greenhouse climbers 
for providing a sort of transparent screen, the 
trailing pendent branches assuming this habit 
when the plant is trained to the principal 
rafters inthe greenhouse. The plant is also very 
free flowering, though the somewhat bell-shaped 
blossoms are not of a very attractive shade, 
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GARDEN FUCHSIAS. 

Tur Fuchsias now so common and often 80 
graceful and beautiful inour open-air gardens and 
conservatories date from about the year 1837, 
when F. fulgens, F. corymbiflora, F, cordifolia, 
and others were first introduced from South 
America, where, with but afew exceptions from 
New Zealand, all the fifty or sixty species known 
to botanists are wild, or exist in the native 
state. Botanically, the Fuchsia belongs to the 
natural order Onagracex, and are really shrubby 
relations of our herbaceous Willow Herbs, or 
Epilobiums, and of the beautiful North 
American (Enotheras, or so-called Evening 
Primroses. 

A friend who has collected Orchids in the 
South American forests and mountains tells me 
that both Fuchsias and Begonias are frequently 
epiphytal there, and are lovely as seen cluster- 
ing around tree-trunks, or as dangling from 
damp rocks and boulders near to the mist and 
feathery spray of waterfalls in full sunshine ; a 
fact that may suggest other phases of culture in 
our gardens and conservatories here at home. 

Fifty or sixty years ago the long-flowered 
species were crossed or hybridised with the 
globose-flowered kinds, and artificial crossing has 
ever since been carried on with results that are in 
some ways very remarkable from an evolutionary 
point of view. To-day we have single Fuchsias 
and double-flowered kinds, some, such as Sensa- 
tion, Duchess of York, and Ballet Girl, being 
miracles in change of size, form, and colour. 
About thirty years or so ago the dainty old Mme. 
Cornillison attracted nearly as much attention as 
did the first Fuchsia sent out by Lee, of 
Hammersmith, or as did the first silver varie- 
gated Zonal, called ‘‘ Flower of the Day.” In 
both instances carriages thronged the old 
entrance to the Vineyard Nursery, their occu- 
pants intent on carrying home their new 
purchases with them. 

It is nearly one hundred and fifty years ago 
since a French missionary, Father Plumier 



























































(= Plumieria, or Frangi-pani), found the first | & 


South American Fuchsia. 

In the grandiloquent botanical language of 
the time this plant was called Fuchsia triphylla 
flore coccinea, and it is curious in this connec- 
tion to note that F, triphylla was one of the last 
of all the known species to be introduced to 
cultivation in Europe. Plumier (1646—1704) 
dedicated his new genus to the memory of his 
predecessor, the celebrated Leonard Fuchs, and 
its description is in his book, published about 
1705. 

Leonard Fuchs (1501—1566) was, after Bruns- 
fels, one of the pioneers of early botanical 
science, and his ‘‘ Histoire Générale” and the 
‘“‘ New Kreuterbuch” are his best memorials, 
his wood engravings being of a very high order 
of excellence, and far ahead of any others of his 
time. 

THE FIRST FUCHSIA. 

It is curious to find that the original or firs® 
Fuchsia introduced to England was brought 
over, as it were, accidentally by a sailor, who 
gave it to his mother, who grew it in her little 
window at, or near, Wapping Old Stairs. 

The story, as originally related by the late 
H. Noel Humphreys, has often been repeated, 
but is good enough and simple enough te find 
a place here. A casual visitor, fond of plants, 
called at the then celebrated Vineyard Nursery 
one day, and was courteously shown round by 
Mr. Lee, the proprietor. Every plant-house was 
inspected, almost every plant examined, and 
still the stranger lingered, seemingly unsatisfied. 
At last he said—‘* Well, Mr. Lee, I have been 
looking for a lovely plant with buds like coral 
eardrops and exquisite flowers that I saw the 
other day, and you do not appear to possess it 
here.” Curiosity thus aroused, Mr. Lee asked 
and obtained full details of the locality where 
the new wonder had been seen, and early next 
morning started in his gig for Wapping, and 

slowly drove up and down until at last he saw 
the plant ina window—a sight, as he afterwards 
said, that made his heart nearly jump into his 
mouth, so novel, fresh, and graceful did the little 
bud and flower-laden little plant appear. 
Matering the house, he had considerable trouble 
in inducing the woman who owned the plant to 
part with it even fora consideration, but eventu- 
ally, on his offering her seven or eight golden 
guineas (all he had with him at the time), and 


better than her own, she allowed him-to pack 
it up and stow it away in his vehicle; and report 
says that he drove home a happy and exultant 
man. 
dozens, and these to hundreds, and on the day 
of its being distributed or ‘‘ let out,” as it was 
then called, some of the richest and fairest 
women of England’s nobility almost fought for 
precedence at the nursery, each eager to carry 
off such a lovely novelty as a prize. 


Nowadays, after over half-a-century of garden 
culture and selection, Fuchsias of many kinds 
are abundant enough in nearly all gardens, but 
we can never possess too many of the best species 
and hardy varieties, nor can we be too careful 
in the best and most artistic arrangement of 
them. 


Scotland, and the Isle of Man, as also in the 
Channel Islands, most of the best Fuchsias are 
quite hardy and luxuriantly beautiful in the 
open air. 
usual for cottagers to stake their Peas and 
Runner Beans with old stems of Fuchsias, and 
Fuchsia-hedges are nearly as common there and 
in South-west Ireland as are those of Escallonia 
in the Scilly Isles. Fuchsia globosa and its rela- 
tive, F. Riccartoni, and F. gracilis often attain 
to the dimensions of small trees in light damp 
soils and in sheltered positions. 
was, one fins old umbrella-topped Fuchsia at 
St. Fintan’s, Howth, and a gigantic specimen 
exists near Braddan, in the Isle of Man, under 
which a family could easily shelter from sun- 
shine or shower. 
ful Isle of Wight the hardy Fuchsias are often 
most beautiful. 


Fuchsias form one of the most rapid-growing 
and most beautiful of hedges or sheltering 
screens. 


a deep trench in June, July, or August, and the 
enial nature of the climate soon does the rest. 
With but slight protection at the root or collar 
I have seen the hardier kinds pass through even 
the most severe winters unscathed. 
Bracken covered with coal-ashes is enough to 
keep the frost out of the ground at their roots. 
Of course, in cold and wet localities the plants 
aie cut down every winter and shoot up again 
afresh in the spring. They form spreading masses 
of foliage, and bloom 3 feet to.6 feet in height or 
more. 


F. m. gracilis (in variety), F, m. pumila (= Tom 
Thumb) ; F. dependens ; F. Dominiana, foot of 
south or west walls; F. procumbens,” warm, 
sheltered rocks only, or clefts or chinks in west 
wall ; F. corallina (F. exoniensis), small tree in 
sheltered spots West England and Ireland or 
West Scotland, young growths purple-red or 
bronze; F. microphylla, F. thymifolia, both 
very pretty at foot of warm west or sotith-west 
walls, if sheltered and roots protected during 
frost ; F. Mme. Cornillison, one of the most free 
and hardy of white petalled kinds, lives for years 
if protected with dry soil, ashes, or peat during 
frost. 


varieties are hardy in south and west if slightly 
protected during hard or bad weather ; but it is 
so easy to lift and store the piants with balls of 
earth before frost that they may be bedded out 
during summer even in cold northern places. 
All the Fuchsias are fond of moisture overhead, 
and large plants or beds of Fuchsias are much 
helped and improved if sprayed frequently with 
hose or syringe, especially during hot, dry 


promising to return her a plant as good or 






































































The little plant was soon increased to 


FUcHSIAS IN THE SOUTH. 
In the South and West of England, Ireland, 


In Devon and Cornwall it is not un- 


There is, or 


In Hampshire and the beauti- 


In South and South-western Ireland the 


All that is necessary is to put in cuttings into 


A. little 


Harpy Fucustas. 
F. macrostemma globosa, I’. m. Riccartoni, 


Many of the best new seedlings or florist’s 


weather. 

It would be very helpful if those who have 
proved other species of Fuchsia to be quite 
hardy would kindly state name of species, aspect, 
climatic conditions, and locality. 


Even in the coldest of bleak places on soils 
unsuitable one may grow these most graceful of 
all flowers in cool greenhouses or corridors, or 
even in the windows of a cottage or dwelling- 
house. Cold and severe as the climate may be 
northwards, the Fuchsias are like Dahlias, 
Cannas, and other thick-rooted deciduous or 
herbaceous half-hardy plants. They may be lifted 
en masse late in autumn after all their leaves 
have fallen and stored in a shed, cellar, or even 


flowers in pendant masses as 
F. corymbiflora alba is also highly spoken of, 
but, alas! it is to me like the white-flowered 
Vallota—allthe more attractivebecause I possess 
it not. 


to have been Mr. 
Dominiana, raised at Exeter, about the year 
1852, between F. serratifolia and F. spectabilis. 
It is figured in Van Houtte’s ‘‘ Flore des 
Serres,” plate 1004, and is not unfrequently met 
with in good old gardens, 
one of the most distinct in form and colour, its 
flowers being cylindrical and of a vivid red- 
scarlet and green. 





buried deeply under evergreen trees, secure from 


severe frost until April or May, when they can 
be replaced in beds or borders as before. 
planting in this manner every spring really adds 
to their fresh luxuriance and beauty. In Holland 
I once saw all the windows of a large and airy 
cow-shed most beautifully adorned with fine pot 
specimens of the hardier varieties of Fuchsias, 
and the same is true of thousands of cottage 
windows throughout the length and breadth of 
England to-day. Grow them as one may, it is 
next to impossible to destroy the native grace 
and elegant beauty of these flowers, still they 
are peculiarly charming as seen depending from 
the rafters overhead, or as seen in hanging- 
baskets or épergnes above the line of vision. IL 
saw an old half shady conservatory the other 
day in which the whole roof was one glorious 
network or mosaic of crimson Fuchsias and 
white Chilian Bellflowers, or Lapageria. In 
another place a glass-roofed corridor, over & 
100 feet long, was simply one long green tunnel 
of Fuchsia fi 

sunlight came through some neighbouring trees 
could never be adequately described. Although, 
as a rule, floral fashions are to be deprecated, 
yet we should like to see the great Fuchsia 
family taken up and made the most of, either 
by our public or private gardeners, or by both. 
Just at the moment I am by no means sure 
where even a tolerably complete and representa- 
tive collection of species may be seen, and in 
looking over my own collection I feel a little 
chagrined that it is not more complete. 
species as introduced wild from the uplands of 
Mexico, Chili, Peru, Eucador, Brazil. and other 
parts of South America are so variable in size, 
form, habit, and flowers, that one may safely say 
that, as in the case of Begonia, Pelargonium, 
Chrysanthemum, Azalea, Camellia, Rhododen- 
dron, etc., there are kinds to suit all tastes and 
requirements. 
one or two others are botanically of peculiar 
interest, and it seems a pity that such light 
and graceful kinds, such as F. microphylla, 
F. thymifolia, F. ‘‘Tom Thumb,” etc., are not 
more often seen. 
effective of all old species is F. fulgens, which 
we have seen particularly fresh and flowering at 
Kingscote-station, on the London and Brighton 
line of railway, as also in 
windows, where it has long held’ a favoured 
place. 


Fresh 


owers, and the effect as the warm 


The 


F. apetala, F. procumbens, and 


One of the most distinct and 


sunny cottage 


F. corymbiflora is charming with its clustered 
well grown. 


One of the earliest of garden hybrids appears 
Dominy’s seedling, 


Fuchsia cordifolia is 


F. macrostemma and F. gracilis are both very 


variable hardy kinds, as also is I’, Riccartoni, a 
seedling or hybrid of the first-named species, 
raised at Riccarton, near Edinburgh, about the 
year 1830. 
free flowering of all the hardy kinds, and with- 
stands severe winters in many parts of Scotland, 
being especially happy along the mild west 
coast, where I have seen its flowering wands 
nearly covered with the delicate green tracery 
and vivid scarlet flowers of Tropzeolum speciosum. 
F. triphylla is perhaps one‘of the most tender 
of all, being a native of the West Indies, at a 
comparatively low altitude. 


It is one of the most luxuriant and 


F. spectabilis, F. serratifolia, F, venusta, F. 
splendens, F’. simpliacaulis, and one or two 
others are but too rarely seen. The dwarf or 
gee’ New Zealand species, F'. procumbens, is 

ardy as a prostrate rock shrub in mild places, 
and is particularly charming as grown in a 
hanging-basket, so that its greenish-chocolate 
flowers and dainty little clusters of blue anthers 
can be seen. Either in flower or in fruit this 
Fuchsia is pretty to look upon all the year round. 
It is most fortunate that more than a dozen 
attempts made by as many botanists te found 
new genera on species of this genus have failed, 
and, beautiful as are the best of the florists’ 
variations as grown in greenhouses, some of us 
regret that while so much care, skill, and atten- 
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F. splendens. 
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Trailing Fuchsia (F, procumbens). F. gracilis, 
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FRUIT. 


GOOD KEEPING APPLES. 


Frew Apples of recent introduction have proved 
so valuable as Prince Albert, and though it has 
been some forty years before the public, it is only 
during the last quarter-of-a-century that it has 
come to the front and become a general favourite. 
This variety promises to be one of the best 
Apples of the century. As seen in the illus- 
tration, it is a handsome fruit, and what is so 
important to the amateur is it never fails to 
crop. I do not know what stock the raisers 
(Messrs. Lane, of Berkhampstead) of this splen- 
did variety worked their scions or buds on, but 
my trees are mostly worked on the Paradise, and 
'they produce very fine fruits in abundance. 
Probably they are more precocious on this stock, 
as my neighbours with trees on the Crab-stock 
have better keeping fruit, being later to mature. 
The fruit is large, conical or roundish, very smooth 
skin, free of irregularities, and when ripe a pale 
green, flushed with bright red on the sunny 
side, and the stalk is deeply set. The fruits are 
not so subject to dropping as some kinds, the 
stalk having a firmer hold, Its season is from 
January to April; but I have kept fruits well 
into May in a cool store, and in no case, on 
whatever stock it is grown, should the fruits be 
gathered before they part freely from the tree. 
Being a late Apple, if gathered early they 


tion has been devoted to these for over half-a- 
century, so little comparatively has been done 
to develop and cultivate the best and most dis- 
tinct hardy kinds. 


PLANTING FUCHSIAS. 


We may have Fuchsias on walls or planted as 
hedges or dividing lines or for shelter, or the 
dwarf and prostrate-growing kinds may be 
planted in bold masses or beds on the Grass, 
with spring bulbs intervening for spring bloom 
just as the young Fuchsia shootsappear. Ihave 
just seen a mass of a Fuchsia we here call 
F. dependens or F, prostrata that drooped like 
a cascade of greenand crimson-scarlet from a shel- 
tered boulder to a Lily pool, 10 feet or 12 feet 
below its roots ; and such a flowery curtain for 
bare stones was a sight worth going far to see. 
Just now at Glengariff, and all around the shores 
of Cork and Kerry, the Fuchsias are glowing 
with bud and bloom ; and in the vicarage garden 
at Glengariff a weeping variety is now lovely, 
hanging out of a growth of other shrubs, such 
as Tea Rose Réve d’Or and Traveller’s Joy. 

But enough, for one might go on interminably, 
so varied and delightful are Fuchsias, as seen 
under almost infinite different aspects and condi- 
tions. Those who wish for a good list of species 
and garden forms can consult Nicholson’s 
‘Dictionary of Gardening,” or the best trade 
lists or catalogues. The ‘‘ Index Kewensis” 
contains over 100 specific names, and the chances 


























Prince Alvert Apple. 


shrivel badly. 
qualities to its tough skin. 


are that the recesses of the vast Cordilleras and | 
the Andes contain many more kinds than are 
now known; and, really, one cannot have too 
many native variations of a genus so easily pro- 
pagated and grown in so many ways, as is 
possible alike to peer and peasant in the case of 
the Fuchsia. F. W. BuRBIDGE. 


find a good demand for the fruits. 


in a young state must be more valuable. 


varieties we have. 


Cornish Heath (Erica vagans).—This is 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


I attribute its good keeping 
This latter makes 
it valuable for market, as it travels well, and 
those who can store till after Christmas will 


As regards its value to the amateur, it is well 
to point out that any variety which fruits freely 
The 
Apple in question is one of the most prolific 
I admit Warner’s King, a 
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less size, the quality and crop are not much 
affected, and with this variety there is an 
absence of rough or cracked fruit, the trees 
root nearer the surface, and make a lot of fruit- 
ing spurs yearly. The wood of fair-sized trees 
is somewhat pendulous, and owing to the great 
weight of fruit supports are often needed. 

For small gardens I prefer the bush or trees 
with a short leg or stem, say, 18 inches clear of 
the soil, and grown thus there is very fine fruit 
and better colour. I go into this mode of 
culture at length as it is one most suitable for 
the amateur. The trees grown thus can be 
planted much closer together, a great gain for 
the amateur who cannot afford much space, 
The most profitable lot of trees I have seen were 
those I referred to earlier in my note. These 
were planted at 12 feet apart each way, and 
grown thus as bushes had assumed an upright 
growth, the fruits being closer to the main stems 
than with spreading trees. 

On the other hand, my readers must not think 
that bush-trees are the most profitable. Doubt- 
less those who only need fine fruits will find 
bush-trees the best, and they are more readily 
managed. Those who exhibit can feed such 
trees. The Apple delights in copious supplies 
of liquid-manure after the fruit is formed, and 
how few feed their trees. They well repay, 
however, for the labour entailed. Probably the 
most fruitful trees are the standard forms ; 
these are often planted in small gardens. Ido 
not advise them as they are frequently allowed 
to run wild, and though they cover much ground 
vegetables are planted under them, but it is not 
a happy mode of culture. The under crop is 
poor, and with crowded trees the fruits are small. 
The bush or dwarf tree has much in its favour, 
There are fewer small fruits, and the trees can 
be kept in shape and produce a pleasing effect in 
a well-kept garden. For quantities 1 say the 
standard tree, for quality the bush or pyramid 
on the Paradise-stock. Give plenty of food, and 
keep the wood thin. I have some cordon trees 
of this variety which I value greatly, as they are 
so beautiful when in bearing and profitable also. 
No matter how grown, however—bush, stan- 
dard, cordon, or espalier—it never fails to 
give a good return. For many years I have 
watched this variety with great interest, and its 
well-doing in so many forms in diverse—indeed, 
often poor—soils induces me to pass such a 
favourable note on its behalf. 

I have not alluded to other varieties noted for 
keeping, but for crop and size I would add the 
following to the list of good cooking kinds: 
Newton Wonder, anew fruit of great excellence, 
a rival to Prince Albert ; Alfriston, Northern 
Greening, Wellington, Norfolk Beaufin, Annie 
Elizabeth, Sandringham, Bess Pool, Prince 
Arthur, High Canons, Dutch Mignonne, a small 
fruit but along keeper, and Bramley’s Seedling. 
Some of these are not so prolific as one could 
wish. Alfriston, Wellington, and Northern 
Greening rarely miss cropping, and keep well 
into the spring, besides being of excellent 
quality. W. 





Cordon wall-trees (Wire).—It is one of 
the received theories in connection with the cul- 
ture of fruit-trees against walls that the nearer 
the wall the greater is the stored as well as 
reflected heat derived, and from which the trees 
benefit. That is the reason why nailing to the 
wall direct is after all so much more favoured than 
is wiring walls, which keeps trees from getting 
the full benefit of this heat. If, however, you 








one of the latest flowering of the hardy Heaths, 
and is still in bloom after the colour has all faded 
from the numerous varieties of the common Ling 
(Calluna vulgaris), It is one of the most de- 
sirable of our native or European Heaths, being 
quite hardy, growing freely in any soil that is 
devoid of lime, and flowering with unfailing 
regularity from August until the end of autumn. 
Its dark green leaves are larger than thoseof most 
Ericas, and the flowers, which are produced in the 
closely-set leafaxils, form in the mass large, erect, 
tapering racemes, which give a most graceful 
aspect to the plant. In the ordinary form the 
flowers are of a pale reddish-purple colour, but 
there are besides a pretty variety with white 
flowerscalled alba, and another with moreclosely- 
packed racemes called grandiflora. In Britain 


| only, had three bad years. 


softer early Apple, is larger, but of less value in 
every way. I know a large grower for market, 
who, some fifteen years ago, planted Prince 
Albert in quantity, and during that time he has 
Even in the worst 
seasons this variety gave a sprinkling of fruit 
when others had none. In good years he has 
found it most profitable. 

I advise early planting, say as early in 
November as possible; indeed, last year I 
removed a number of trees in October, but then 
the ground was moist. At this date it is the 
reverse, and retards planting, as it is not wise to 
let the new wood shrivel when planting. Much 
could be said as to the best position and how 
to plant. Fortunately this variety is not at all 
fastidious as to soils. Ofcourse, ina good loam, 





this Heath occurs wild only on the moors of 
Cornwall. It grows to a height of about 1 foot, 


and is seen at its best planted in good-sized 
groups on sloping banke. 


such as is found in many parts of Kent and the 
West of England, the fruits of this variety 
develop to a very large size and grand colour. 
On the other hand, on wet, clay soile, though of 








must wire your wall, you should have fixed to 
the wall at either end a piece of wood an inch 
thick and at least 4 inches wide from top to 
bottom. This should be fitted most securely to 
the wall, so that it will endure a good strain. 
Also fix strips of wood 1 inch thick and2 inches 
wide at intervals of 3 yards along the wall, also 
from top to bottom. Fix in one of the end 
strips stout screw holdfasts at 9 inches apart all 
up it. To these secure the ends of lengths by a 
fairly stout galvanised wire, only sufficient to 
bear a strong strain without breaking. To the 
other end have fixed, also at 9 inches apart, other 
but stronger screw holdfasts, through which the 
other end of the wire should be tightly drawn, 
and then be fairly firmly screwed up. Then 
where each wire crosses an intermediate upright 
drive in a small holdfast, not tightly at first. 
When that is done screw the end holdfasts 
as tightly as they will admit of, then drive in 
the small holdfasts hard, and the wall will be 
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admirably wired. It will be seen, however, that 
we have advised the wires be only 1 inch from 
the wall rather than 3 inches, which is too far. 
Highteen inches apart for the trees will do very, 
well, but do not expect them to fruit the 
first year after planting. In any case it would 
be unwise to let them do so., Get this wiring 
and planting done at once. Before planting 
open out and thoroughly trench the ground at 
the base of the wall 3 feet wide and 2 inches 
deep. Keep the lower soil down, add just a 
little of old decayed manure, but after planting 
mulch the surface with some. 


Planting orchard-trees (B. C.).—Your 
land, being so near to the sea, is probably some- 
what wind-swept. If that is so, some shelter 
from rough winds in the form of a double row 
of Spruce or Scotch Fir, planted on the windward 
side, would be of great service ; then you should 
plant either bush-trees or dwarf standards of 
Apples and bushes or pyramid Pears, also rather 
dwarf Plums. Then of Apples, good, compact 
growers are Manx Codlin, Stirling Castle, 
Frogmore Prolific, Cox’s Pomona, and Lane’s 
Prince Albert, an excellent succession of kitchen 
varieties ; and Worcester Pearmain, King of the 
Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Cockle’s 
Pippin are fairly compact-growing desserts. A 
couple of trees or so of a variety might be 
planted. Of Pear-trees, plant Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurré 
d’Anjou, Alexander Lambre, and the fine 
baking Pear Catillac. Put Farleigh Prolific 
Damson-trees on the windward side, and of 
other Plums plant Rivers’ Early Prolific, Czar, 
Victoria, Gisborne, and Monarch, cooking ; and 
Green Gage and Prince Englebert for eating. 
The fact that the soil is stony is rather advan- 
tageous, provided you have the needful depth 
of soil, which should be from 18 inches to 
20 inches deep, being trenched to that extent. 
When the trees are planted have them securely 
staked in case of wind.storms prevailing. They 
should, however, not be tied too tight, as the 
soil will settle down somewhat for a few weeks 
after planting. Distances apart for trees may 
be at discretion, but not less than 10 feet at 
least, and rather wider—say, from 12 feet to 
15 feet—apart would be better, filling in beneath 
for the next few years with Currant and Goose- 
berry-bushes, Raspberries, and Strawberries. 


Outdoor Peach-trees.—Now that the 
season is over—for the crops will have been 
gathered from the majority of the trees by this 
time—attention should be turned to the trees 
once more, giving them a final look over in 
order to relieve them of all superfluous wood. 
There is not much to do in this direction when 
the trees are intelligently cared for, as very 
little more wood than is considered necessary is 
retained when laying in. On the other hand, 
where every available inch of wall space has 
been filled by laying in wood without the 
slightest consideration as to its being ultimately 
required or not, the same should be dealt with 
at once. In such cases the young wood should 
be judiciously thinned out, cutting away all 
weak and badly-placed growths, and retaining 
none but the stouter-looking and better.ripened 
wood. Lateral growths should be cut away and 
the old bearing wood also. Gross - looking 
shoots should be rejected, and if any of the trees 
have many of these, and they have borne but 
sparsely, they should be marked for root-lifting 
with a view to correct the evil. In such cases 
as this the partial lifting of the roots may be 
undertaken at once; in fact, the sooner it is 
done the better. The mulching on the surface 
of the borders had better be removed now, and 
this will allow the rays of the sun to penetrate 
and warm the surface of the border, and so assist 
in the ripening of the wood and the checking of 
late growth. If the autumn proves wet and the 
mulch is kept over the roots very late growth is 
encouraged, and this, to say the least, is preju- 
dicial to the well-being of the trees, and also 
endangers the chances of a crop the followi g 
season. Where red-spider has been rampant 
during the past summer, the foliage should be 
well washed as soon as the fruits are gathered, 
and this will enable. more drastic measures to be 
used in the effort to subdue the pest. On the 
whole, I think nothing equals cold water, with 
a little soft-soap and sulphur added, at this 
time of the year, and, the fruit being gathered, 
there is nothing to be feared in the way of dis. 
figurement from the use of the sulphur.—A. 
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that Dr. Von Siebold introduced it from Japan 
in 1833. One with very richly-coloured flowers 
is named L, speciosum, the other with white and 
pale rose spotted flowers as roseum. I tind this 
species succeeds well if grown in the Rhododen- 
dron borders made up of two parts peat to one 
of yellow loam, but in the ordinary garden bor- 
ders of medium clayey loam they dwindle away. 
As pot plants they succeed admirably, but from 
seeing some specimens exhibited at country 
shows with long bare flower-stems and poor 
washy flowers at the top of them, people are led 
to believe that it isnot a good greenhouse plant; 
whereas it is well adapted for greenhouse and 
conservatory decoration in the autumn, but the 
plants must be grown so that the leaves are kept 
in a healthy green condition until the flowers are 
produced. I plunge the pots containing the 
newly-potted bulbs in Cocoa-fibre-refuse out-of- 
doors. When the plants have started to grow 
they are taken into garden frames, and air is 
adinitted freely. In May the plants may be 
placed out-of-doors in a sheltered position, and 


GARDEN LILIES. 


THE Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) was the 
best known in Miller’s time, and it is still one 
of the most beautiful ornaments of the flower 
garden. It is often seen in a miserable condi- 
tion owing to bad cultivation and lack of | 
moisture at the roots. The plant likes deep | 
rich sandy loam, and should be mulched and 
watered in hot weather, otherwise the stem leaves 
decay before the flowering period is over. The 
clumps of bulbs should be lifted and replanted 
every third year. They will grow and attempt 
to flower for ten years or more if left in the same 
place, but very poorly. The Tiger Lily (Lilium 
tigrinum) is not quite so well known, and is not 
one of the old English garden plants. It seems 
to have been introduced from China to Kew 
Gardens by a Mr, Kerr in 1804. Kempfer says 
that the bulbs are eaten by the Japanese. Since 
the introduction of the original form many fine 
varieties have been imported from China and 
Japan. The variety splendens is a superb 








Lilium auratum at the School House, Broad Hinton, Wilts, From 
a photograph by Mr. J. A, Lloyd. 


garden plant, and has 
flowera on one spike. I have had stems nearly 
6 feet in height. They can be propagated 
readily by the bulbils produced freely on the 
stems. Allof them are adapted for culture in 
flower-pots and in the flower borders, but these, 
like most of the Lilies, will not thrive out-of.- 
doors unless the soil is deep and well-drained, 
when they ‘form the handsomest of border 
plants. Amateurs are frequently complaining 
of their want of success with Lilies, but, as a 
rule, it is their own fault for not taking 
sufficient pains to prepare the soil by draining 
and deep cultivation. The consequence is that 
the seales which form the outer covering rot at 
the base and drop off, and the decay spreads 
rapidly inwards until the entire bulb gives way. 

Of Lilium lancifolium there are several distinct 
varieties grown in gardens, such as L, lancifo- 
folium album, rubrum, roseum, ete., but they 
are as often wrongly named as not, except ths 
white variety, which is easily distinguished. 
Two forms are figured in Paxton’s ‘* Magazine 
of Botany ” for the year 1838, where it is stated 


produced twenty-five | when the roots push out from the base of the 
flower.stems some rich surface-dressing must be 
supplied to them. The plants must also bs 
regularly and carefully supplied with water. If 
they become over-dry at any time, this causes the 
leaves to assume a yellow cast and the lower 
ones to drop off, and if this is repeated several 
times the result is disastrous—we get the tall, 
naked stems and poor flowers. 

L. AURATUM is the most popular of Lilies, and 
before its introduction the Lily family had 
become comparatively neglected. It is excellent 
for pots, and requires much the same treatment 
as L. speciosum, except that it requires more 
care to prevent the bulbs being injured by wet 
Instead of plunging the flower-pots out-of-doors 
after potting up the bulbs, they should be plac d 
under glass in frames, and they must not be 
turned out-of-doors after flowering, in cass 
heavy rains may cause the scales of the bulbs to 
}rot at their base. The potting material I use 
for all Lilies is composed of loam and light 
fibrous peat in equal proportions, with a fourth 
part decayed manure and coarse white sand if 
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green. Then add enough water that has been 
slightly sweetened with sugar to make it thor- 
oughly wet without being sloppy. Put a 
tablespoonful of this mixture near each plant. It 
must always be remembered that this mixture 
is a strong poison.—G. §. S. 


Flies (R. B. Leigh).—I must apologise for 


the delay in answering your letter, but I was 


unable to name the flies myself and I had to 
send them to a friend, who had to ask the 
The flies appear to 
belong to the genus Chlorops, and to be probably 

There is no English name for this 
The grubs of the flies belonging to this 
genus live in the stems of Grasses and Corn, so 
what business they have in your rooms, or why 
they should be there, is difficult to say. Do 
you by any chance dry Ornamental Grasses in 
Oris there any connection between 
them and a hay-loft, or any place where there is 
The flies may be killed by fumigating 
the rooms with sulphur, as if you were wanting 


opinion of a third person. 


C. lta. 
insect. 


the rooms ? 
straw ? 


to disinfect it.—G. S 


Diseased Celery-leaves (7. Eilles).— 
The leaves of the Celery-plants are infested by 
a fungus (Cercospora apii), probably, as late in 
the season as this, I am afraid that there is no 
Cut off the leaves that are badly 
infested and burn them, and do not let any of 
Quite 
early in the season, if the disease shows itself, 
be sprayed with Bordeaux- 


remedy. 
the refuse from the plants lie about. 


the plants should 
mixture ; but as that isa poisonous substance, 


it is not safe to use it after the blanching of the 


crop has begun.—G. S. S, 


Palm-pest (Dennis).—From the description you give 
it is pretty evident 
Sponge the 
leaves with warm soft-soap and water, and see that all the 
scales are rubbed off. Repeat the operation from time to 


of the insects attacking your Palm, 
that the offenders are one of the scale-ingects. 


time, as may be required. 


“Geranium ”-roots eaten (0. P.).—T hardly know 
If they have 
been eaten by any insect it must have been some time ago, 
as there is no trace of any insect, and a) the exposed parts 
are in a state of decay. rather expect that all the injury 
is derived from the same cause, but I cannot suggest any 


what to say about your “‘ Geranium ”-roots. 


reason for this.—G, S. S, 


Wireworm (Violet ).—The creature you sent is nota 
Wireworm, but one of the snake-millipedes (Julus londin- 
ensis), the ‘* London snake-millipede.” They are quite as 
destructive as Wireworms, and may be trapped by the 
£ame means, or by laying pieces of slate, tile, board, or turf 
about, as these creatures are fond of creeping under such 


things and hiding there during the day. 
$$$ 
ROSES: 


—_——~ 


PREPARATIONS FOR PLANTING ROSES. 
Tue time is rapidly approaching when the trans- 
swing. No 
opportunity should be lost in preparing the 
I have great faith 
in early planting. The new roots commence to 
start and quickly lay hold of the soil, and the 
check given to the plant enables it to better 


planting of Roses will be in full 


ground for their reception. 


withstand the rigours of winters. 


All exhibitors know full well that the best 
results are obtained from new land, or such as 
has borne for a year or two a light agricultural 
crop. But there are few amateurs who have 


such ground at their command. It has often 


occurred to me that individuals with a yearning 
adopt the co-operative 
system, and hire a plot of good land from a 
neighbouring farmer, supposing that their own 
ground is unsuited to the production of good 
An ideal piece of land would be one 


for exhibiting could 


Roses. 
that had been under Grass for many years. 


This should be at once trenched, but do not rob 
thelandof theturf. Thisshould be pared off about 


3 inches thick and put into the bottom trench, 
Grass downwards. 


used. 


to put it in the soil ready for the plant’s require- 
ments, not placed right at the bottom, or even 
half way down, but sandwiched in, as it were, 
with the loam. If land is thus treated it will 
remain in good condition for five or six years, 
when it could either be trenched again or a fresh 
plot selected. An ardent exhibitor would not 
trouble much about how his plants were 
arranged, provided he obtained good blooms, so 
that he could give his neighbour a friendly 
beating. 

The most convenient arrangement, and one 
that allows of the free use of the hoe, is to plant 

rows 3 feet apart, with the plants 14 feet to 


GARDE. 





2 feet apart in the rows, 
planted, then 3 feet apart each way would not 


I prefer trenching two spits 
deep. Manure from the cow or pig yard should be 
Although some disregard the use of 
manure when first planting, I must say I prefer 
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If standards are 


be too much. Some 


STANDARD BRIERS 
should be planted as soon ag they can be 
procured. See that their roots are covered over 
with soil and that the Briers are not treated 
as if they were walking-sticks. Ilike to get the 
Briers in before the middle of November. Half 
standards and dwarf standards yield quite as 


fine flowers as the more ungainly 34 feet to 4 feet 


standard. Splendid Tea Roses are obtained 
from maiden standards, and 


advisable to have some each year. Manettis, 


Brier cuttings, and seedling Briers should not be 


planted until February and March. 


But supposing the plot of land that we are 
about to turn into a Rose garden is situated in 
the garden, then the same remarks would apply 
re trenching, unless it has been very recently 
If the land is very stiff some lime or 


done. 
coal-ashes should be worked in. 


DRAINAGE 


in some form is also most essential on cold, stiff 
It is marvellous the beneficial effects that 
accrue to Roses when good drainage is given to 
After trenching the land should be 
laid out with Grass-walks between the beds. I 
prefer these to gravel-paths. The walks should 
be broad enough to admit of a water-barrow for 
summer watering, and the beds should not be 
In planting, my 
advice is do not crowd the plants ; 20 inches to 
24 inches apart each way is not too much for most 
of the vigorous varieties. Of course, stiff growers 
like Baroness Rothschild and Etienne Levet may 
be planted closer, but I would not do so if land 
It is far better to have one 


soils. 


the land. 


more than 6 feet in diameter. 


were plentiful. 
well-developed plant than many puny ones. 


TRAINING OF Roszs. 


Roses look well grown on pillars or pyramidal 
In my opinion nothing is so beautiful as 
I cannot say I admire arches, 


form. 
a fine pillar Rose. 
as they are anything but natural. 


HeEpGrES or Rosss 


should abound, and none are more suitable for 
this purpose than the Rugosas and Hybrid 
For a good hedge to shelter the 
garden from the north and east, select the Ayr- 
These, if planted in 
good trenched land will quickly form an impene- 
trable living wall 8 feet to 9 feet high, and will 
Again, 


Sweet Briers. 
shire and Evergreen Roses. 


be a splendid object when in full bloom. 
our endeavour should be to have a 


LonG SEASON OF FLOWERS. 


This can be readily accomplished if the Teas 
and Hybrid Teas, together with the Bourbons 
and Chinas, are freely used, as well as some 
Hybrid Chinese 
Of course, 
we must not omit the Hybrid Perpetuals, but 
we are far less dependent upon them at the pre- 
sent day. For exhibitors they are indispensable, 
but for garden decoration they are gradually 


Mosses, Damasks, Gallicas, 


Polyanthas, and Austrian Briers. 


being superseded by the Tea-scented race. 


WEEPING Roszs 
may be employed with fine effect. 


a sight not soon forgotten. 


PLANTING THE Rosgs, 

See that their roots are not cramped. It will 
repay anyone if they take the trouble to give 
each plant a peck or so of good potting com- 
post,*composed of loam, leaf-soil, and powdered 
charcoal or wood-ashes. This soil should be 
well shaken in among the roots before treading. 
Sometimes the land is sticky at planting time. 
I would rather leave it alone until in a more 
suitable condition, but delays are often dan- 
gerous, therefore the best plan is to give the 
compost as described. When transplanted the 
bushes or standards will be found to have quite 
a mop-like mass of fibrous roots. Standards 
thus treated and transplanted every third or 
fourth year will develop into grand specimens, 

Rosa, 


ee 


CLIMBERS UNDER GLASS. 
We Do not know of any more pleasing climber for 


a cool greenhouse or conservatory than a well- 
grown Rose. 
can be 
the position accorded the plant there will be 


It is the same where a little heat 
given ; and if we are careful as regards 


little harm done to subjects beneath. 
neglect to keep clear from insects at first that 
causes so many disappointments with our Roses 
under glass, whether they be in pots, tubs, or 


it is always 





























To see a fine 
plant or tree of Félicité-Pérpetue upon a 6-foot 
stem, with its pendulous shoots reaching to the 
ground, and covered with its white blossoms, is 


It is the 


borders. Once allow the leaves to become 
dirty, there can be no more healthful beauty 
or pleasure in any climber, and this is especially 
applicable to Roses. We are now tidying 
up the greenhouse for winter. Many of the 
subjects from outside are being housed, and 
we already have the house half full of the 
various favourites meant to enliven the winter. 
Now, before setting the plants round it will 
be well to attend to all climbers, and we 
will give a little thought to Roses. It may be 
that scale has attacked them. If so, carefully 
cut off all growth that can be dispensed with, 
also leaves, and burn themat once. Next dress 
over the wood with a solution of soft-soap, 1 oz., 
and a tablespoonful of paraftin-oil to 2 pint of 
water. Keep this well-stirred while applying it. 
The above is a very strong mixture, and must 
only be used upon ripened growth. Apply with 
a small brush. The paraffin will cause the 
mixture to run over the wood freely, and it 
takes a very short time to dress over a large 
tree. It is absolutely necessary to use a strong 
solution to kill such a hardy insect as the scale, 
but you must not apply such remedies to any 
soft-wooded subjects thus affected. 

The pruning of the climbing Roses is not 
understood by all amateur readers, although 
from notes which frequently arrive, we are 
pleased to say a far less number cut away the 
valuable wood than was the case only a few 
years back. No matter what the variety of 
Rose ; if it grows very strongly, producing long 
rods of flowerless growth, these will carry bloom 
from every matured eye early in spring ; that is, 
provided other treatment is correct. But if you 
cut away such wood it is obvious you are 
sacrificing the blooms as well. Thin out short, 
lateral growths, and also the wood that has 
flowered, but upon no account cut away more 
than can be helped of this season’s long rods. 
Of course, you must regulate the number left 
according to your space, Overcrowding, even 
with this class of wood, will cause puny flowers. 
Let each rod be at least 18 inches apart, and 
6 inches to 9 inches from the glass when upon 
roof. Twelve to 15 inches would be even better, 
as the new growth in spring is sure to draw 
towards the light, and a cold and often frozen 
glass must be injurious to such tender vegeta- 
tion. See that the border is well mulched 
with a very rich compost. If the plant 
is in a tub or large pot, rake off as much 
as possible of the old soil to add 
fresh, Many do not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the difference between the tem- 
perature of the soil in an outside and inside 
border. Where a Rose of vigorous growth has 
been planted inside its roots are certain to 
ramble beyond the foundation during the 
summer months. Now to hurry the top 
of such a plant when many of its roots are in a 
very cold, and, perhaps, frozen, soil is most 
unreasonable. Cover over the outside border 
by some means ; a mulch of light stable-manare 
is a good plan. If to this you add the help of a 
few pieces of board, so as to throw off excessive 
wet, the ground will be in a much better con- 
dition, and roots can work steadily. Do not go 
into a large variety, but stick to such tried ones 
as William Allen Richardson, Maréchal Niel, 
Climbing Niphetos, Reine Marie Henriette, and 
Bouquet d’Or. 





Striped Roses.—Among the selections 
recently given I quite omitted to name a few of 
those bearing striped flowers. Although I am 
personally not an admirer of these, the selections 
would not be complete without some mention of 
them. They belong to various classes, and six 
of the best are to be found in Pride of Reigate, 
a sport from Comtesse d’Oxford, and the only 
striped Rose that is of sufficient size and sub- 
stance to rank with exhibition flowers ; this is 
really a good Rose. Merrie England, a very 
prettily-striped sport from Heinrich Schultheis, 
is exceedingly sweet-scented, a free grower and 
bloomer, but not quite constant ; indeed, these 
freaks vary a good deal. Rosa Mundi, often called 
Village Maid and York and Lancaster, is white 
with slaty-red stripes, the true York and Lan- 
caster being pale rose or white, often striped, 


but sometimes coming self-coloured. American. 
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Banner is a good striped variety, and (iillet 
Parfait, with its red ground striped and splashed 
with purple and lilac, completes our six. 
Beauté Inconstant, ’Idéale, Fortune’s Yellow, 
and a few more are also striped and splashed to 
a certain extent, but not so distinctly as the 
first six named.—P, U. 


BEES. 


AUTUMN MANAGEMENT OF HIVES. 
Wnern the honey-extractor has been freely used 
in depriving the hive of its stores, feeding should 
be performed with a liberal hand, for it is false 
economy to leave Bees short of provision for the 
winter; indeed, those with more than a suffi- 
ciency of stores are not only safer for wintering, 
but usually prove stronger than others in the 
following spring. A strong colony of Bees 
should be wintered on from eight to ten combs, 
two-thirds of which ought to contain sealed food, 
but no hive at the end of the season should con- 
tain less than 20 lb. of stores, this weight 
being necessary to carry the Bees well into 
the following spring ; but as combs of pollen 
weigh almost as much as those filled with honey, 
and as pollen is much more abundantly stored in 
some hives than in others, the weight of a hive 
is not always a safe criterion. It is well to 
remember that combs of stock hives, being sealed 
over and apparently full of honey, sometimes 
contain little else than pollen, with a slight 
covering of honey, and the Bees may, therefore, 
starve before spring if these pollen-combs are 
depended upon. When honey is extracted, with 
the intention of feeding to make up weight of 
stores, the frames of combs that have been ex- 
tracted should be returned to the hive, and 
placed in the same position that they filled before 
the honey was removed ; and any empty combs 
that are to be packed away for use next season 
should first be placed in the hive, for the Bees to 
clear up any honey left by the extractor. All 
feeding of stocks should be completed by the end 
of September, if possible, for if delayed later the 
weather may become too cold, when the Bees will 
neglect to take the syrup. Bright, warm 
weather is of great value to the Bee-keeper, as it 
enables him to carry on stimulative feeding to 
encourage increase of population in the hive, and 
thus ensure a large number of young Bees to go 
through the winter and be ready for the hard 
work of the hive on the return of another honey 
season. late hatched Bees do not, however, 
prove so strong and vigorous as those hatched 
earlier ; the stimulative feeding must not, there- 
fore, be carried on too long, but time allowed 
for feeding up rapidly for winter consumption. 
The feeding should be performed with great care 
at this season lest wasp and robber Bees be 
attracted ; robbing and fighting is now quickly 
brought about if any syrup or honey is left ex- 
posed even for a very short time, and when once 
started is most difficult to put a stop to. Where 
wasps are becoming troublesome, their nests 
should be searched for and destroyed by pouring 
into the hole leading to them a little paraffin, 
gas-tar, or turpentine, and stopping up with 
clay. A great number of these pests may also 
be taken in wide-mouth bottles or jars partly 
filled with beer, or a mixture of sugar, water, 
and vinegar. An attack upon a hive may be 
checked if strips of cloth saturated with carbolic- 
acid be tacked round the entrance. As astrong 
colony of Bees will do much more work ina 
given time than two or three weak ones, it is 
advisable to unite weak stocks or join them to 
their stronger neighbours ; a large cluster of Bees 
are able to maintain the necessary degree of 
warmth during the winter better than when 
divided into two, and the consumption of food 
is less. Stocks in bar-frame hives can be united 
by first gradually bringing their hives together by 
moving them 2 feet to 3 feet every day. When 
close side by side they should have theirroofs and 
quilts removed and a few puffs of smoke blown 
between the combs to quiet the Bees. The 
combs, with the adhering Bees, should then be 
removed from one hive and placed in the other ; 
if there are more combs than one hive can con- 
tain, those containing brood should be placed 
near the centre, and the hive filled up with 
frames of sealed honey, reserving any spare 
honey-combs for use next season in starting 
new colonies and soforth. After giving another 
good smoking the coverings may be put on the 
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tops of the frames and the roof replaced. The 
Bees, being of the same scent, will unite peace- 
fully. As needy colonies take a good time to 
fill combs for themselves, when fed they may 
be materially assisted if strong stocks be made 
use of in filling combs for them. If frames of 
empty comb are placed in the centre of strong 
colonies, and feeding liberally performed, the 
combs will soon be filled and sealed, when 
they can be removed and given to stocks needing 
help. In preparing stocks of Bees for ie soak 
the main points to be observed are a prolific 
queen, abundance of sealed stores, a large 
number of young Bees, and sufficient ventilation 
in the hive without draught. z 
8. 8. G. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, The name and 
address of the sender are requir.d in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query 18 sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
iasue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their en erience is gained. 

torrespondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to thelr queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments. Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2013-A fine Lilium auratum (J. Wilson).— 
Certainly an excellent specimen, showing careful culture. 

2014—Seabious with yellow flowers (W.C.B.). 
—By this no doubt you mean Oephalaria tatarica. 


2015 -Dahlias with bad centres (x. ¥Y. Z.).— 
We should not propagate from the plants. 


2016—Herbaceous plants for exhibition 
(G. Bowie).—We cannot answer your question until we 
know the season when you desire the plants in bloom. 


2017--Mistletce (E. R.).—We know of no book on the 
subject, but the number of GARDENING, Dec. 19, 1896, 
p. 598, will help you considerably. 


2018—“‘Geraniums” in cold-frame (H. C. W.). 
—These cannot survive in oa cold-frame. Frost will 
quickly set'le them. Protection from frost is essential. 

2019-Grease mixture for fruit-trees (Mona). 
—Kindly see our notes upon the subject under ‘Garden 
Pests.” 

2020—Curious Dahlia (2. P. Bancroft).—Oertainly 
curious, but we have seen such a malformation before. 
Dahliag, especially the single varieties, are liable to sport 
in this way. 

2021-Fowl-manure for Strawberries (J. 
Berry).—It would be safer to let the fowl-droppings be 
mixed with farmyard-manure than to attempt using it 
separately upon any Crop. 


2022—Mouldy Grapes (W. S.).—It is evident that 
the house is damp. Why not give gentle heat? The 
berries seem all right, except for the slight mould, which 
artificial warmth should check. 


2023—Potentillas not flowering (Potentitla).— 
Potentillas need a fairly rich soil of a sandy nature to do 
them well; but as yours grow so freely they should have 
flowered. Cut off the suckers. They will probably flower 
next summer, when well established. 

2024—Gurious Marigold (J. Duncan ).—Simply a 
freak of nature—a fasciated form, as shown by the 
thickened stems. We should think sucha fasciation is not 
unusual in a large bed of Marizolds. The Pansy is a good 
one, being pretty in colour. 


2025—Stem propagation (Bexhill Institute).— 
Upon page 698, in our issue for February 6, you will find 
an illustrated article upon this form of propagation. In 
the note referred to the subject is the India-rubber-plant. 
You might succeed with your Eucalyptus ; but it would 
be quite as easy to procure young plants from seed as to 
reduce the height of this subject by such means. 

2026—Mildew on Rose-trees (4n Old Gardener). 
—The soil would have absolutely no effect upon mildew, 
which is caused and encouraged by draughts, sudden 
atmospheric changes, and extremes in watering. As we 
have already noted upon more than one occasion, these 
are beyond our control outdoors. Read our notes upon 
page 364 in the issue for Aug. 21. 

2027—-Wintering Seedling 
Berry).—Your Oarnations belong to the border section. 
By all means leave them alone until spring, giving some 
sligh$ protection against hard weather and excessive wet ; 
but if the Tree or winter-flowering section they must be 


a 


Oarnations (J. 
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lifted and stood in your cool-frame, potting them on again 
in March, This section is not suited for border cultivation, 
and you do not say which yours are. 


2028—Apples (W. 7. F.).—Your Apple is Cellini 
Pippin, Six good varieties for your ground, if you need 
kitchen varieties, are : Lord Grosvenor, Frogmore Prolific 
Potts’ somags Lord Derby, New Hawthornden, snd 
Wellington. r if you want some eating Apples, then 
plant Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Adam’s 
Pearmain, and Rosemary Russet. 


2029—Charcoal (J. J. F.).— When charcoal has been so 
long used in filters as indicated, it is doubtful whether its 
carbolic properties are not largely exhausted or washed 
out. In any case it would be well to break it up fairly 
small, then fork it into the soil, with or without crops, at 
the rate of a bushel to the rod of ground. If used in 
potting place some of the coarse pieces for drainage, and 
the dust, in small proportion, mix with the potting -soil. 


2080—Plants for hire for werd: (Tsinglass ).—Per- 
haps such Palms as Areca lutescens, Ohamsrops excelsa, 
Cocos Weddelliana, Kentia Belmoreana, Latania borbonica 
and Seaforthia elegans; also the green and variegated 
Aspidistras, and Aralias. Half-a-dozen Ferns can be found 
in Pteris tremula, Asplenium bulbiferum, Oyrtomium 
falcatum, Lomaria gibba, Phlebodium aureum, and the 
many forms of Pteris serrulata and the Araucaria excelsa 
would be among the most suitable subjects. 


: 2031—Clematis graveolens (Legis).—Your plant 
is correctly named The flowers are small, yellowish-green, 
and not very freely produced. Olematis grayeolens cannot 
be called a new plant, as it has been cultivated in this 
country for upwards of fifty years. The exact date of its 
introduction was, we believe, 1844, when seeds were sent 
bome from the Western Himalayas by a Oaptain Munro. 
Like a good many more of the older species, it has been 
superseded by the large flowered hybrids raised during the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 


2032—Violets (Kildare).—%t is not at all unueual to 
have Violetsin bloom in Octobe:, Both doubles and singles 
have been blooming frezly for some time this side of the 
Ohannel; that grand new Violet Princess of Wales is 
blooming quite profusely. Your Sunflower, about 8 feetin 
height, is not at alla rare giant. The plants grow to a 
great height now, but they are hardly beautiful. Dwartfer 
plants are so much better when they branch well, and 
bloom much more freely, although the flowers may be 
much smaller. You shall have a reply ve Seakale culture 
in next issue. 


2033 — Potting Hyacinths and “Tulips 
(W. ¥. S.).—You have treated your bulbs very well, but if 
they had been placed in a cool-frame outside and covered 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre and sand instead of ashes, it would 
have been alittle better. You must give sufficient moisture 
to keep the soil so that roots canform. What youstyle as 
mildew we are inclined to think is decay of immatured 
bulbs. The watering would not cause mildew. We are 
answering both of your queries in this, and would like to 
= a bulb or two, when we can decide what is best to be 

one. 


2034—Pear-tree (Inquirer).—Your Pear is Beurré 
Hardy. Very likely the tree you have is worked on the 
Pear-stock, and the roots have gone down into unsuitable 
soil, for Pears are most uncertain fruits when such is the 
case, even nice-looking fruit being hard and valueless. If 
worked on the Quince-stock, by which the roots are kept 
near the surface and in good soil, the trees make hand- 
some pyramids, and carry good crops of excellent fruits. 
It may be that in your district the variety needs a wall. 
Pears are very erratic in that respect, some doing well in 
the open in one place and badly on a wall in others. 


2035—Climbers for fence (Mascotte).—You could 
not possibly have any better subject than Roses. Ohoose 
such varieties as Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Anna 
Olivier, Mme. Falcot, Mme. Hoste, Oaroline Kuster, Perle 
des Jardins, Francisca Kriiger, Innocenté Pirola, Niphetoe, 
Edith Gifford, Maman Cochet, Medea, Rubens, and 
Oatherine Mermet. These will give you good variety of 
colour, and are all exceptionally free-blooming. Plant 
4 feet apart and keep them nailed back to the fence. 
There could not be a better position than yours for such 
Roses, and they would not interfere with the border so 
much as most other climbers. 


2036—Cannas (Constant Reader ).—Your Oannas will 
not flower this year. Withhold water gradually, and dry 
them off. When the tops have died down, water must be 
withheld altogether. The roots should then be removed to 
a dry shelf, or any quarter out of the reach of frost and 
water. In the early part of March the old soil should be 
shaken away and the roots placed in a gentle heat to 
encourage growth. Oocoa-nut-fibre is a capital material 
to start themin. When a little growth has been made pot 
them in good loam, with a little silver-sand added to keep 
the whole porous. The syringe should be used freely. As 
the plants increase in size shift into larger pots and harden 
off ready for transferring to the beds they are to occupy for 
summer blooming. Watch GarpENING for further hints. 


2037—-A Fow!ls’ run (E. 0.).—Ground that has been 
a Fowls’ run for several years, and now enclosed is to be 
broken up and planted with Potatoes, etc., would, for all 
ordinary cropj*ng purposes, be amply rich in manure. 
Have the ground trenched 2 feet deep, well breaking tke 
lower 12 inches and leaving it there, then throwing up the 
surface, also roughly, for the winter. In March or April, if 
the safest in your locality to plant Potatoes late, strew 
over the soil fresh slacked lime thickly and fork it well in, 
planting as you go, or later, with a dibber. Such soil 
should not only carry a good crop of Potatoes and Arti- 
chokes, but when the Potatoes are off might carry Winter 
Greens or white Turnips. Some other manure dressing 
should be given the following year. 


2038—Watereress (E£. P.).—In your garden stream, 
through which runs a little sewage matter, you may plant 
Watercress, and the plants would no doubt grow 
luxuriantly ; but we should not advise eating them. 
Their chief benefit would be in better utilising the sewage 
matter than allowing it to waste, as fowls would enjoy the 
(ress. But why not cut off and divert the sewage matter, 
tus keeping it from fouling your stream, and preventing it 
becoming a nuisance? Also collecting it, so that you can 
utilise if among your crops? Then you would have a 
stream of clean water in which to grow wholesome Oress. 
Oress-beds, whether in those artificially made or in 
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streams, should be cleaned right out once a year, and then 
be replanted with fresh tops. In that way the plants are 
kept healthy, and are healthful food. 


2039—Foster Seedling Grape (Stalbaus).—It is 
very evident by the way your Fosters Seedling Vine pro- 
duces atrial or adventitious roots that the proper roots are 
far from being happy. Itis analmost assured evidence of 
the fact that the proper roots are in unsuitable soil. That 
being so, your best course would be to open the border, 
which you say is outside. Remove the top soil carefully, 
then lift with the greatest care every possible root. Tie 
them up in a bag. Taen excavate the lower soil to a 
farther depth of 12 inches, Replace with some brick or 
lime rubbish 8 inches; on that some rough, turfy loam. 
Then add fresh soil and replant, adding fresh soil over the 
roots. Mix with the new soil some wood-ashes and a 
small quantity of crushed bones. Your Vine will then soon 
improve. Evidently, you very much overcrop. 


_ 20i0—Hinclosing garden (Prague).—Oorrugated 
iron sheets, about 5 feet to 6 feet in height, fixed to posts, 
and a couple of rails between each post, will make youa 
capital shelter-fence. Let the posts and rails be on the 
loner Or garden side. Then you can either fix strips of 
wood or strain stout wires at 9 inches apart, from top to 
hottom and frem post to post. You would then have a 
capital trellis to which to train Tomatoes, Pears, Plums, 
Apples, or even Peaches, if you wished. Your wires would 
be not much more than 4 inches from the iron sheeting. 
I‘ you wished for flowers, then Olimbing Roses might be 
trained up the wires, or Everlasting Peas, or Sweet Peas, 
Canary Creeper, Cobzea scandens, Wistaria sinensis, or 
anything which runs tall, or needed a warm position to 
induce the best growth and results, 


2041—-Walnut-tress (Plague).—The relative values 
of Walnut-trees, large and tall, depends first upon their 
average cropping qualities, as to which you may learn 
comething by local inquiry ; and, second, on the market 
that can be found for the nuts when there are crops. The 
usual rule is to sell the crops to some dealer on the trees, 
who thrashes the nuts down and carts them away. Really 
it would be utterly impossible for anyone unacquainted 
with the trees to furnish any useful reply. An expert can, 
on seeing a tree in full crop, soon decide how many bushels 
there may be, and the average value is thus ascertained. 
Then so much depends on the frequency with which the 
trees may crop. Ordinarily, three good crop3 in five years 
is very good. It will thus be seen that it is practically 
impossible for us to furnish you with any reliable 
information. 


2012—Tomatoes (Reader).—You ask for the names 
of the two best Tomatoes. Really there are no best where 
ail are good, Practically three-fourths of the so-called 
varieties grown are identical, because all come from the 
Same stock, and in every case have been seleated from the 
best plants and fruits. “The two varieties you mention are 
purely local terms for others much more widely known in 
commerce, Much depends on the type you want. If you 
want & good Apple-shaped red fruit, then you will find 
Satton’s Al, Challenger, Regina, and All Good all very much 
alike to give you as good as exists. If you want flatter 
and broader round reds, then you will find first-rate 
feuiters in Conference or Duke of York, though many 
others under other names ara good also. As to flavour, 
the very best we have tasted is Golden Nugget, fruit rather 
small, oval, and yellow, and produced in great abundance. 


2043—Winter Parsley (Practical).—To have an 
ample supply of Parsley during the winter a sowing should 
be made during May or early in June on a border facing 
south, and the bed to be of such dimensions that it can be 
enclosed with a rough framework, on which large frame- 
lights are laid so soon as the weather becomes severe ; or 
if the plants in the seed-bed be well thinned during the 
summer, they may be lifted in November or even now, be 
put singly into good-sized pots or blocked into boxes, 
gently watered, and shaded for a faw days, then put into a 
frame or greenhouse for the winter, unless the winter be 
mild, and then Parsley is all right outdoors, No growth 
will be made in a frame or greenhouse during hard weather 
unless some heat be given. Of course, seed sown in boxes 
or pans in August and taken under glass in November 
would give green Parsley for flavouring, but not for gar- 
nishing. 

2044—Vegetabies for exhibition (Show).—A 
selection of good vegetables from a larger number men- 
tioned may be rather misleading, should it teach the use 
of an inferior sample of one kind, in preference to a good 
example of another. A good six, agsumiag that the vege- 
tables were equally good, for November, would be Cauli- 
flowera, Oarrots, Onions, Celery, Brus:elg Sprouts, and 
Turnips. These we regard as being most in Season, and ot 
most average winter value to all the others, though they 
include Tomatoes, Leeks, Mushrooms, Beets and Savoy 
Oabbages. Some judges, unfortunately, without consider- 
ing how much things may be out of season, will place con- 
siderable importance on Tomatoes then, but how rarely do 
we fiad them really good then. Still, if you have fine, 
handsome, well-coloured fruits, that are perfectly sound, 
they give colour and catch the eyes of judges, 


2045—Old fruit-trees (M. M. A.) —In seeking to 
renovate old Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees very probably 
the first course to take is to get into the heads with a saw 
and thin out all gross or decaying branches so as to let in 
light and air, which are probably needed. Then scrape and 
scrub the stems to remove as much of the Moss with 
which they are infested as you well can. But to 
thoroughly cleanse small roots, a8 well as branches, it ig 
weil next to get into the trees when partially damp with a 
ladder, and give all the heads and stems a good dense 
dusting with fresh slacked lime, That will soon kill the 
Moss and cause it to fall. You may, all the same, give 
the stems and main branches a dressing of lime and s00f, 
in which is mixed a little clay to give it body. Then well 
Cleanse the soil about the roots, and give about each tree 
& liberal dressing of manure. Doall this the moment leaves 
have fallen, 


2046—Ciub in Cabbages (W. J.).—Olubbing in 
Oabbages is chiefly caused first by a little fly depositing its 
egg ia the stem of the young plants, usually whilst in the 
new bed, the egg presently germinating and producing a 
small maggot that eats out the pith of the stem, and thus 
causes the development of a swelling that checks growth, 
This ‘attack is always helped by hot, dry weather, ‘as the 
plants cannot sustain the evaporation from the leafage 


caused by hot sunshine. The second cause is a fungus in 
the soil, which produces a slimy decomposition of the 
roots. A free application of fresh lime ia good, and 
especially a dressing at the rate of 2 bushels of gas-lime to 
8 rods of ground, applied now, allowed to Jie six weeks, 
then well strewn and dug in some time before cropping 
In the case of seedling plants free dustings of soot in the 
bed whilst they are damp helps to keep the fly away. 
The trouble is always legs in good growing weather. 


2047—Destroying worm in pots (U.S. V. P.).— 
We are surprised to learn that you cannot obtain soot, as 
the sweepings from the kitchen flue or lower chimneys 
collected once a week, and put into a coarse canvas bag, 
and then soaked in a pan or bucket of water, would give 
you what you desire A Wart fs ce of your pot plants with 
this solution once a week wa) no doubt soon settle the 
worms. A good knob of fr esh7f#me placed in a pail with 
water enough added to thorcuMly slack it, then the pail 
filled with water and well stirred two or three times, 
letting the undissolved lime fall to the bottom, leaving the 
water clear, before using, would also ba efficacious. Ohar- 
coal is hardly likely to destroy worms. Where worms have 
been working in pots, even when destroyed, they leave the 
soil very open and porous. It is as well by pressing in 
here and there a pointed stick or skewer, adding some fine 
soil, toendeavour to render the soll more solid. 


2048—Figs (G. P. S.).—Your Fig is evidently the 
Brunswick, judging from the outline presented. Thecrop 
now on the tree inside will not mature, even with great 
heat, as itis toolate. Your pruning is all right, as the 
Fig fruits oa the previous year’s shoots ; but there must 
be, all the same, considerable thinning that these be not 
overcrowded. If you could give your tree some artificial 
warmth early in the season you should get ripe fruits 
much earlier. Very likely your trees have too much 
root-run, and this creates coarse growth. We find no 
Figs fruit so freely as those which are grown in large pots 
or tubs. Possibly you would find benefit if you could open 
a trench round the Fig and cut off some of the roots. 
Whenever these find themselves restricted and can be fed 
by having a mulch of manure given on the surface, then 
they usually fruit well. In well-heated houses Figs crop 
for several months, more or less. 


2049—Vines in greenhouse (4G. P. S.) —As your 
Black Hamburgh Vines do very well in your small house, 
it seems as if it would be better for you to fill the place 
OW occupied with the unsatisfactory Lady Downes with a 
fresh rod or two of the former, Lady Downes is not always 
& satisfactory Grape, and under some conditions sets 
badly, probably needing just at the flowering time more 
warmth than the Hamburgh needg, as that is a free setter, 
You do not say how long your two-year rod is; but to 
allow it to carry twenty bunches is out of all proportion 
when one half would ba a fair quantity. Weshould advise 
you to plant Black Alicante, a fairly good Grape, in place 
of Lady Downes, adding fresh soil to the border first if you 
wis to have a good late Grape. Where £e'ting bloom is 
irregular, oc2asional taping the rods, or, better still, tying 
a couple or so of rabbits’ tails, quite dry, to a stick, and 
touching the flowers a few days in succession with the fur, 
helps to set the bloom by distributing pollen. 


2050—-Late standard Apples (H38ex). — Un- 
doubtedly Bramley’s Seedling and New Northern Greening 
are fine late varieties, but neither are as standards very 
early fruiters, the trees usually needing to get well estab- 
lished before they fruit freely. We should, where it does 
well, prefer the Wellington to either, but Annie Elizabeth, 
whilst a good late Apple, is not always a reliable cropper ; 
indeed, as a rule, it is a moderate one. Lord Derby, 
Alfriston, and Lane’s Prince Albert are three of our finest 
fairly late varieties, and Mére de Ménage is another. 
Bramley’s Seedling likes a rather stiff, retentive soil. Ifyou 
can get Prince Albert as standards, and it is a nice bearer 
and not a rank grower, our selection of three for your par- 
ticular purpose would be that variety, Wellington, and 
Bramley’s. With one hundred trees, however, we should 
have six varieties, and include Lord Derby, Mére de 
Ménage, and New Northern Greening. 


2051—W ood -ashes (Argus).—Your conclusion thatin 
a heap of wood-ashes the heavier portion would naturally 
fall to the bottom is, of course, correct, but it must not be 
forgotten that whilst combustion near the ground is 
slower, that on the outer margin of the fire, especially 
because the air is being consumed also, is much greater, 
hence the outer particles are the lightest. However, 
before applying, the entire heap should be well mixed. 
Such others constitute a valuable potash manure, and are 
most helpful to all description of garden crops needing 
potash, such as vegetables and fruits. With Potatoes, for 
instance, a dressing strewn in with the sets in planting, or 
with root or Pea, Bean, or other seeds, well strewn over the 
ground and covered in at sowing season, or strewn thickly 
over i! 2 roots of fruit-trees now and forked in, ete. ; but 
havivg so creat a quantity, do not use it all at once. Let 
some be stored and used moderately with other crops as 
suggested. 


2052—F ruit-trees (Nemo).—In asking for selection 
of Apples and Pears to plant on a stiff soil with gravel 
base it may be assumed that fairly strong growers are 
desired. In all such cases the Apple-stock must be of the 
Orab. If the trees were to be of the bush form, then the 
broad-leaf Paradise-stock might be used with advantage 
to check strong growth. A good selection of fitteen Apples 
would be :—O/ dessert varieties: Irish Peach, Worcester 
Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Oox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Sturmer Pippin. And of cooking Apples: Lord Grosvenor, 
Potts’ Seedling, Cox’s Pomona, Frogmore Prolific, Blenheim 
Pippin, Mére de Ménage, Lord Derby, Newton Wonder, 
Bramley’s Seedling, and New Northern Greening, thus 
giving a long succession. Good standard Pears are; 
Autumn Bergamot, Williams’ Bon Ohrétien, Souvenir du 
Oongrés, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurré Diel, Beurré 
Olairgeau, Noveau Poiteau, Alexandre Lambre, and the 
baking Pear Oatillac. Six Piums are: Belgian Purple and 
Greengage for eating, Rivers’ Prolific, Ozar, Victoria, and 
Monarch, cooking. Six Cherries for standards are; May 
Dake, Kent Bigarreau, Elton, Black Eagle, and Archduke, 
eating, and Morello for cooking. 


20538 -Vines (A. Rzed).—That the roots of your Vines 
are far too deep is evident, and in soaking them with 
coarse liquid from pigg¢ries you have made their condition 
woree. It is evident that only entirely lifting the raots 
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by removing all the top soil, gathering every root up, 
and tying them up out of the way whilst you forked up 
the bottom, broke it well, and added to it a quantity of old 
mortar-refuse, well mixed, will success come. Also add 
more fresh soil, s0 as to bring the roots, when relaid, much 
nearer the surface—indeed, they should be but 6 inches 
buried. Add to your top-soil some wo0d-ashes and very 
finely-crushed bones, at the rate of a barrow-load of ash 
and a bushel of bone to the cartload of soil. You may 
commence to lift the roots the moment you have cut the 
fruit, without waiting for the leaves to fall; the sooner 
done the better. You should keep the house damp. If 
mildew appears again, sprinkle flowers of sulphur over the 
leaves, or, better still, if you have pipes in the house, make 
up a good fire, then get some milk, mix sulphur with it 
thoroughly, though sulphur-paste is best, and give the 
pipes a good washing, then shut the house up close. Do 
this two or three times now, then again next year if mildew 
appears. 


2054—Gladiolus in winter.—I have bought some 
hardy Qladioli from a well-known florist, which he said 
could stop all winter in the ground. Do you recommend 
such a proceeding? Do you think any Gladioli can ba 
improved by being in the ground all winter —H. R. M. 


*.* Some Gladioli are hardier than others, and prob- 
ably yours are of that character. If the man who sold 
them to you said that they could be trusted in the open we 
should try them, but, as a rule, Gladioli are not very 
hardy. 


2055—Flowering Oleanders.—Oan you inform 
me how large Oleanders are induced to flower 80 abund- 
antly in quite small pots and tubs, as one sees everywhere 
abroad? Aged Oranges also bear flowers and fruit in 
comparatively small wooden boxes. I observe that these 
boxes have removable sides. —TRAVELLER 


*,* The chief reason is to be found in the greater 
amount of sun-heat that plants get abroad. Olzanderg 
Jlower abundantly in this country when they receive proper 
treatment. Oranges, though not cultivated very largely 
here, do flower and fruit freely where root-room 43 
restricted. Maiden loam is the finest soil for planting 
Orange-trees in. The size of the pote or tubs they are to be 
grown in must be regulated according to the vartety, size, 
vigour, and general condition of the trees. Roots should be 
disturbed as little as possible. 


2056—Mina lobata.—I planted this in May from a 
seed, and it is now 12 feet to 14 feet high, and has begun to 
flower. I have never had it before, and shall be glad to 
know whether it will die down to the ground or whether 
the stems will live and throw out again in the spring? It 
is very handsome, both in foliage and flowers, the latter 
bright crimson.—M. O. R. H. 


*,* This is a hardy annual, closely allied to Tpomeen. 
The growth made this season will therefore die. Sow 
seeds again in spring. 


2057—Castor-oil-plant in winter.—Kindly tell 
me what to do to save some Ricinus Gibsoni in pots for 
winter decoration? I grew them outdoors in the beds, 
and they are very fineand bushy. Please also tell me how 
to use London Pride as an edging to beds in a flower- 
garden? What would it do best for the summer bedding 
out? I wish to leave it permanently.—AoanrTuus. 


*.* Ricinus Gibsoni isa half hardy annual. Weare 
afraid you will not be able to keep tt in @ presentable 
condition through the winter. If you decide to try it, lift 
the plants with good balls of earth, taking care not to 
damage the roots. When potted, sprinkle overhead with a 
Jine rose water-pot. To have plants for winter decoration, 
seeds ought to have been sown in summer and the plants 
kept in cold-frames. London Pride would make a nice 
edging to beds planted in summer with plants whose 
height varies from, say, a foot. It would look well against 
such things as Antirrhinums, Fuchsias (dwarf vars. ), 
Heliotrope, Cassia corymbosa, Petunias, “ Geraniums,” 
Calceolarias, etc. 


2058—Water for plants.—Is it injurious to give 
plants water that has been at nearly boiling point after 
the water has got cold again?—W. H. E. 


*,* This would not injure the plants in any way. 


2059—Lilies under trees. —D. M. A ” would be 
much obliged if the Editor of GARDENING would kindly give 
a list of the ordinary cheaper kinds of Lilies that would 
do well in a very shaded border under trees among shrubs, 
Would Tiger or Turk’s-cap Lilies do well, and what 
others? 


*,* Yes, the Tiger and Turk’s-cap Lilies would succeed 
in @ shady border. So, aiso, would under-mentioned cheap 
sorts: Thunbergianum vars., the colours af which vary 
from soft yellow to orange, red, and crimson. The 
Canadian Lily (L. eanadense flavum) is also well worth 
planting ; its yellow flowers are heavily spotted with black, 
L. Batemanni is a lovely variety, with rich apricot« 
yellow flowers. The common white-flowered form of L. 
candidum is well known and very useful. L. crocewm is 
an early and very free bloomer, L. umbellatum is another 
easily grown variety. 


2060—Carnations for beds.—In eu reply to 
Question 1818, of your isaue October 2nd, you mention 
tne names of certain Oarnations—La Neige, Winter Oheer, 
etc.—for winter growth in greenhouse, Are these hardy 
enough to plant out with the ordinary bedding Oarnationg 
in the spring 7—Don. 


*,* No; the class of Carnations mentioned belong to the 
Tree or winter-blcoming section ; those in the cpen are 
called border varieties, One flowers during late autumn 
and winter, while the other blooms during July and 
August and the early part of September, 


2061.—-Cokesstove in conservatory.—Would a 
slow combustion coke-stove, with a funnel to carry off the 
fumes, be injurious to the plants if placed inside a conser: 
vatory ?7—Navricvs. 


*,* Such a stove would not be an ideal one by any 
means. Yuu would stilt have the dry and parching heat 
8o injurious to plants, and which simply bakes the atmos. 
phere. There are several really little serviceable stoves for 
hot water advertised in our columns, and which are quite 
as cheop as a slow combustion ecke-stove. 
























































































































49) GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

* y communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name near hae i pone te the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Eprrork of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
387, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. esti 

Names of plants. — Miss Walton.—Probably 4 
Thalictrum, but Tmpossibie to tell from the single leaf 
sent ——A Constant Reader.—The specimen received is a 
frond of Aspidium falcinellum. Although a native of 
Madeira it is quite hardy in some parts of England and of 
Wales, and may also be in your district, especially if in a 
sheltered position. N, A, T.—The Fern is evidently the 
Bird’s-nest Fern ; the hardy plant is Erigeron speciosus, 
and the other plant Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum.—— 
D. Drummond.—1, Athyrium Filix-fwemina (Lady Fern) ; 
2, A. F.-f. glomerata; 3, Lastrea Filix-mas polydactyla ; 
4, Athyrium F.-f. laceratum furcans ; 6 and 7, Please 
send fertile fronds ; 8, Polystichum aculeatum lobatum ; 
The pinkish flower is the double Soapwort (Saponaria 
officinalis fl.-pl.).——Rom/ford Girl.—1, Thalictrum minus ; 
2, Probably a Corydalis, but one must have flowers to 
make certain of the name; 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan varie- 
gatum ; 4, A Mesembryanthemum, but kindly send flower ; 
5, Sempervivum sp. (will do on a rock garden) ; 6, Semper- 
vivum arboreum variegatum. G. A.—It is not so easy 
to name Asters. 1, Certainly not the plant you mention, 
but probably Silphium perfoliatum ; the flower had, how- 
ever, faded considerably; 2, Moon Daisy (Pyrethrum 
uliginosum) ~3, A. Amellus; 4, A. Nove-Anglie roseus 
(Rosy New England Starwort); 5, A. horizontalis ; the 
other is probably a seedling.——W. C. K.—1, Spirea 
Douglasi ; 2, Pentstemon diffusus ; 3, Moon Daisy (Pyreth- 
rum uligincsum): 4, Hardy Chrysanthemum Little Bob. 
——K. M.—Salvia Horminum.——Hilis.—Rose Safrano. 
——E. E.—1, Physianthusalbens; 2, Panicum variegatum ; 
3, Anthericum variegatum; 4, Centranthus ruber (Red 
Valerian); 5, Hieracium aurantiacum; 6, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum.——A. H.—2, Polystichum angulare 
(Soft Prickly Shield Fern); 6, Woodwardia radicans.—— 
Hillmount.—1, Melanie Willermoz; 2, Belle Ly onnaise. 
Instead of growing these two under glass, try Rubens and 
Medea; they are much the same colour and far more 
suited for that purpose.——EH. Jervoise.—There are 80 
many Pansies that to name one from a single flower is 
impossible.-——S. K. W.—Japan Knotweed (Polygonum 
cuspidatum).——J. Champion.—Alonsoa incisifolia, —— 
S. M.—Veronica Andersoni.m—E. L.—1, Aster Nova- 
Angliw roseus (Rosy New England Starwort); 2, Sedum 
spectabile ; 3, Campanula Portenschlagiana ; 4, Veronica 
prostrata ; 5, Helianthus decapetalus. 


Names of fruits.—R. Hobby.—Pears: 1, Vicar of 
Winkfield; 2, Seckle; 8, Not recognised; 4, Passe 
Colmar; 5, Beurré Bosc; 6, Swan’s-egg.—A. H.—l, 
Ecklinville Seedling ; 2, Hoary Morning ; 3, Alfriston ; 4, 
Some poor local kind ; 5, Royal Russet ; 6, Dutch Oodlin ; 
7, A poor-flowered local or cider Apple ; 8, evidently a local 
variety. Plants are named under proper heading —— 
A. M. Sharp —Rymer.—W. Clarke.—You have sent too 
many kinds. Four is the limit. We name the following, 
the others are local, some cider kinds: 1, Margil; 2, 
Ecklinville Seedling; 3, Tom Putt; 4, Blenheim Orange ; 
5, Yorkshire Beauty ; 6, Hollandbury ; 7, Crimson Queen- 
ing; 10, Lord Suffield.——C. J Dodd.—The fruit is 
evidently a rather poor specimen of Marie Louise. 
F. C. G.—Oox’s Orange Pippin Avple.——Z. G.— Beurré 
3achelier.— EH. M. Savage.—A, Vicar of Winkfield; C, 
Marie Louise (poor specimen); D, Autumn Bergamot ; E, 
3rown Beurré ; F, Probably Passe Colmar, but very poor 
fruit; G, Seckle.-——S R. H. G.—1 and 2, King of the 
Pippins; 3 and 7, Northern Greening ; 4, Golden Pippin ; 
5, too much out of character; 6, Small fruit of Ashmead’s 
Kernel; 8, Ribston Pippin. Your specimens were very 
poor. 














LAW. 


The law of boundary fencing.—The 
fence between my garden and my neighbour’s 
grass field belongs to me, and his cattle have 
reached over the fence and destroyed trees and 
plants as far as they can reach. Is he liable for 
the damages they have done ?—W. A. 

* * If you are bound to maintain a fence 
against the stock in your neighbour’s field, he is 
not responsible in damages, and your only 
remedy is to increase the height of your fence. 
But it does not follow that because a man has 
erected a fence he is bound to maintain it against 
stock on the adjoining lands. The common law 
rule is that every person must keep his own 
stock from straying, and that if he neglects so to 
do and the stock do stray, he is answerable for 
any damage done. But to this rule there are 
numerous exceptions, fora man may be bound 
by express contract or covenant, or by prescrip- 
tion, or by the award of enclosure commissioners, 
to maintain a fence against his neighbour’s stock ; 
and if, being so bound, he neglects his obliga- 
tion, and the stock stray and do damage to his 
property, he can recover no damages, while if 
the stock are injured he is responsible in 
damages to their owner. It is quite possible 
that by some stipulation made when the land 
now comprised in your garden was parted from 
the land occupied by your neighbour, your 
predecessors became bound to maintain a fence 
against the stock in the field, and if such be the 
case it is your business to maintain the fence, 
and the occupier of the field is not liable. 
Further, if no such arrangement was made, but 
the builder of the house more than twenty years 
ago made the garden fence, and it has since been 
repaired by the occupiers or owners of the 


garden, there has arisen what is termed a pre- 
scriptive obligation on your part to maintain the 
fence, and that obligation is, and will continue 
to be, binding upon you. 

Removal of Rose-trees.—Owing to the 
death of my father, my people are leaving their 
country house, where they have lived for the 
last forty years. They have a large quantity of 
Rose-trees, occupying two very large beds, 
which have been there, with renewals, ever since 
I can remember. Can I remove any of these I 
may require to my own garden, and may I sell 
by auction or dispose of at a valuation those I 
do not require ?—Don. 

* * The Rose-trees are in law the property of 
the landlord, and you cannot remove any with- 
out his permission, neither can you sell them nor 
claim any valuation for them. 


Notice to determine tenancy.—Ten 
years ago I took a house and garden on a 
verbal agreement at the rent of £6 103 , with 
the option of paying the rent half-yearly, 
monthly, or quart«rly. I paid monthly until 
December, 1895, when the rent was lowered to 
£6 a year, and a rent-book was given me which 
contained the following entry : ‘‘ D. E. in agree- 
ment with W. B. Rent of cottage £6 per year, 
to pay 10s. per month.” The place is now sold. 
What notice must I give to quit? And to what 
notice am I entitled ?—D. E. 

*,* The place being let to you at a yearly 
rent (although paid monthly), and there being 
no stipulation as to notice to quit, you area 
yearly tenant and are entitled to half a year’s 
notice, the notice to expire within a year of 
tenancy, that is at the same time of the year as 
the tenancy began. The entry in the rent-book, 
if made by the landlord or his agent, is con- 
clusive evidence of the nature of the tenancy— 
that is, of the tenancy being yearly.—K. C. T. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Pickiing Cucumbers and Cauli- 
flowers.—Will you kindly tell me through 
your paper how to pickle separately Cucumbers 
and Cauliflowers ?—PICKLE. 

* * Look over the Cauliflowers, but do not 
wash them. Break them into nice pieces of 
bunches of flowerets, not larger than a five- 
shilling piece. Have ready the boiling vinegar, 
and your Cauliflowers must be as fresh and crisp 
as possible. To each quart of vinegar allow 
six Red Chillies, a teaspoonful of Celery-seed, a 
dozen Peppercorns, a stick of bruised Ginger, 
and a teaspoonful of* salt. Let the spices 
boil in the vinegar for a quarter-of-an-hour., 
Have your Cauliflowers ready in the jars, which 
must be as dry as possible. Pour the quite 
boiling vinegar over the Cauliflower, leaving 
some of the spices in each jar. Cover when 
cool with wet bladder. See, before covering, 
that the Cauliflower is well covered with the 
vinegar ; if not, fill up with cold boiled vinegar. 
Keep in a dark, dry place.—B. 


Tomato jam (L. R.).—Stem 1 lb. Tomatoes 
and put them into a boiling syrup (made with 
1 lb. of white sugar to | pint of water, the thin 
rind of a Lemon, a stick of bruised Ginger, two 
sticks of Cinnamon, and a few Cloves, tied in a 
piece of muslin). Stir while boiling until a little 
dropped on a plate jellies. Pour into hot 
gallipots or glass bottles, cover while hot, and 
store in a cool, dry place.—B. 


Pickling unripe Tomatoes (L. #.).— 
Tomatoes that will not ripen are best made into 
either jam or chutney. To make chutney, take 
out the stems of 3 lb. Tomatoes, and put them 
into 1 quart of boiling vinegar, with a stick of 
bruised Ginger, and a dozen each of Cloves, 
Allspice, and Chillies. All the spices and the 
dozen Peppercorns to be tied in a piece of 
muslin and taken out before bottling the 
chutney. Use also 1 lb. of sultanas, 1 lb. of 
brown sugar, and the same weight of pared and 
cored sour Apples. Let all these boil quite 
three-quarters of an hour until as thick as jam. 
Put into hot glass pickle bottles when cold, 
cover with wet bladder, and it is ready for use 
at once.—B. 


Making sweets with Walnuts.— 


‘““Mrs. L.” would be obliged by a recipe for 
making sweets with Walnuts? She has a quan- 
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tity of Walnuts, and does not care for pickled 
Walnuts, so would like to know if there is 
any way of making them into sweets for 
dessert ? 

* * After cracking the Walnuts and keeping 
the nuts quite whole in the halves, pour boiling 
water over them. Carefully take off the skins. 
Melt a pound of barley-sugar or sugar-candy in 
a clean copper pan, with the juice and grated 
rind of a Lemon. This melting must be done 
over a cool stove, as it burns very easily and 
becomes a dark colour if in the least burnt. As 
soon as this comes to the boil with little bubbles 
on top take each piece of Walnut on a silver 
fork and dip it into the boiling syrup. Hold it 
in for at least two minutes, or, better still, if 

ou have a basting-spoon with holes in, this can 

e filled with the Walnuts and immersed in the 
syrup for five minutes. Drain on a sieve. 
Immerse them a second time in the syrup; 
drain them, letting them remain for some hours, 
until quite dry and glossy, then pack them in 
oil-paper in tin boxes. They must be kept 
quite air-tight to keep them crisp. Walnuts 
can also be made into asweet like Almond-rock, 
so that all the broken pieces can be used up in 
this way. Boil a pound of sugar in a pint of 
water, with the juice of a Lemon, until you can 
draw it out inthreads. Then putin the broken- 
up Walnuts, let it boil up, give it a stir gently, 


> 
o 


and pour on to well-buttered tins until set.—B 





BIRDS. 


—__—- 


Treatment of Night-Hawk (A Lover of 
Pets).—You cannot do better than to continue to 
feed the bird on the food you mention, adding a 
mouse or small bird now and then as a special 
treat. Probably the reason of its not picking 
for itself is that you are feeding it too liberally. 
Let it fast for a time, and it will soon learn to 
feed itself. You will find it take tood better in 
the dusk of the evening and in early morning 
than during the bright hours of the day. Keep 
it in a large cage out-of-doors, excepting during 
the most severe weather in winter. Give it 
plenty of fresh drinking-water, and keep the 
bottom of the cage well sanded. The cleaning 
out of the cage must be often performed, or it 
will soon become offensive, the bird being a 
gross feeder. 


Death of Cockatiel (M/rs. Nancy Liding- 
ton).—The fine male Cockatiel sent for examina- 
tion had been suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs, but the immediate cause of death was, 
apparently, rupture of the heart, which, of 
course, would also account for the sudden 
manner of its death. This is a rare case; your 
bird had, probably, been alarmed. Inflamma- 
tion of the lungs is, however, one of the most 
frequent complaints to which cage-birds are 
subject, especially in spring and autumn, 
although those living in an out-door aviary are 
not so subject to this complaint as those kept in 
the house, where chill is often caught through 
draught from a window—the worst place 
possible in which to keep a cage-bird—though 
often brought about through a chill after bath- 
ing. The only remedy in inflammation of the 
lungs is continuous moist warmth (from 80 to 
90 degs. Fah.) night and day, but to do any 
good it must be had recourse to before the com- 
plaint has taken a strong hold on the system ; 
as the symptoms subside, the temperature 
would be gradually lowered. Cockatiels are 
quite hardy, and will breed freely in an outdoor 
aviary, rearing three or four broods during the 
season—from May to October. From the con- 
tents of the crop of your bird you appear to feed 
too exclusively on Millet. You would find 
boiled Maize and white Oats very suitable food, 
adding Canary-seed and Millet in small quanti- 
ties. A little bread may also be given now and 
then. 





The People’s Palace Chrysanthe- 
mum show.—I shall be glad if any readers 
of your paper will kindly send exhibits of Chrys- 
anthemums to our next show on November 11th, 
12ch, and 13th. Our society, numbering about 
five hundred members, consists mostly of work- 
ing men, who would be delighted to see blooms 
from those living in more congenial districts 
than the East-end.—C. E. Ossorn, Hon, Sec., 
Mile End-road, London. 
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SINGLE ROSES. 

None who have grown these, or seen the splendid 
stands at the exhibitions of the National Rose 
Society, can fail to admire them, although they 
are, unfortunately, soevanescent. This defect is 
compensated for by the immense trusses of buds 
and rapidity with which fresh flowers follow 
those which fall. I do not propose naming 
many varieties, but to content myself with a 
brief description of some of the very best. The 
Hybrid Sweet Briers give us several, but as 
these have already been noted, I will merely 
say that Meg Merrilees, Rose Brawardine, Annie 
of Gierstein, Lord and Lady Penzance, and 
Catherine Seyton, are about the best of the 
single forms from this section. Rosa moschata 
nivea is the old Musk Rose, and has been grown 
in Eogland for about 300 years. It is a strong 
climber, very hardy, makes a capital fence, and 
flowers in immense clusters, often thirty or more 
upon one truss, and perhaps six to ten of these 
open at the same time. The flowers are large, 
generally pure white, but sometimes suffused 
with soft rose, and the young foliage has a 
distinct perfume of musk. 

Paul’s Single White is somewhat after the 
same style as regards size and habit, but is 
none the less distinct. But Paul’s Single 
Crimson is not a rampant grower. If we 
want a strong grower of this colour we 
must look to Paui’s Carmine Pillar, a most 
showy Rose, and one that is sure to please. 
Ro3a Brunonis is another variety of the Musk 
Rose, pure white, with very showy golden 
anthers. The foliage of this is very handsome. 
The Bramble Rose (Rosa polyantha) will climb 
a dead tree-stump, fillin a thin hedge, or hide a 
large building in a very short time. The 
individual flowers are small, but borne in 
immense pyramidal trusses, while the scent is 
very sweet. A variety called grandiflora has 
much larger flowers without losing any of the 
vigour, scent, and free-flowering qualities of the 
type. 

"The Rugosa or Japanese Roses are now well 
known, but a newer variety named Calocarpa is 
also very good. This produces an immense 
amount of bloom, and trusses of small hips 
ranging from twenty to forty in a bunch, Its 
foliage is also beautifully coloured with golden- 
yellow, orange and {crimson towards autumn, 
and retained much longer than the other varie- 
ties. ‘The beautiful rich pinks and large deep 
crimsons of Rosa indica must not be mixed. 
They are thoroughly perpetual, a point in 
Which too many of cur singles are deficient. 
Rosa macrantha, R. alpina, the Yellow and 
Copper Austrian Briers, the Macartney Rose, 
Hebe’s Lip, Lucida, Rosa Pissardi, and Rosa 
pomifera are all good singles, and deserve far 
more extensive culture than they gererally 
receive. Le Ai 





Mme. Lambard Tea Rose.—I wish to 
pliant a round bed, 6 feet diameter, with Mme. 
Lambard Tea Roses to bloom pegged down. How 


to the long shoots now when planting or next 
spring? I want them to completely cover the 
bed. Should I get climbing or dwarf trees for 
this ?—D. 

*,* There is no climbing form of Mme. Lam- 
bard, but it makes a capital bedder when the 
strongest shoots are pegged down. Prune rather 
closely this coming spring, and peg down the 
following year. You will need six plants—one 
in the centre, and the remaining five planted 
3 feet apart, 1 foot fcom the edge of your bed. 
Purchase dwarfs from the Brier-stock. 





ROSES—SELECTIONS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES. 


A sHoRT time back, and in answer to several 
querists, we promised to give a brief list of 
Roses we have found most suitable for different 
purpeses. As we shall very soon be moving 
Roses, the time seems a good one for redeeming 
our promise. We do not say that the dozen or 
so of varieties we name are all of those suited 
for different positions and purposes, but that 


they are among the very best for such. Our 


object is merely to name a few of the very best 
varieties, quite independently of any class or 


section to which they may belong, and to give 


a good variety of colour. 

Twetve Roses ror pots —General Jacque- 
minot, La France, Marjorie, Mrs. W. J. Gran, 
Spenser, Anna Ollivier, Catherine Mermet, 
Niphetos, Francisca Kriiger, G. Nabonnand, 
Jean Ducher, and Perle des Jardins. 

‘TWELVE CLIMBERS FOR THE OPEN.—Maréchal 
Niel, Yellow Banksian, Climbing Niphetos, 
W. A. Richardson, Mlle. Germaine Trochon, 
and Waltham Climber No. 3 for warm positions. 
Emily Dapuy, Mme, Berard, Félicité-Perpetud, 





Mme. Carricre, and Reine Marie Henriette for 


cold and exposed places. 


TWELVE CLIMBERS FOR UNDER GLASS, but the 


first six are by far the best.—Maréchal Niel, 
Climbing Niphetos, W. Allen Richardson, 
Lamarque, Henriette de Beauveau, Crimson 


Rumbler, Reine Marie Henriette, Mme. Eugéne 


Verdier; l’Ideale, Climbing La France, Solfaterre, 
and Josephine Violett. 


SIX FOR ARCHES AND ARBOURS. — Aimée 
Vibert, Polyantha gtandiflora, Longworth 


Rambler, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, Gracilis, 
and Amandis. 

TWELVE FOR BUTTON-HOLES.—Mme. Talcot, 
Anna Ollivier, Homére, Crested Moss, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Princess de Sagan, W. Allen 
Richardson, Rubens, Niphetos, G. Nabonnand, 
Perle des Jardins, and Marie Van Houtte. 

£1x Goop Mossrs.—Crested Moss, Blanche 
Moreau, Celina, Lanei, White Bath, and Mme. 
Edouard Ory. 

TWELVE SUITABLE FOR STANDARDS.—Crimson 
Rambler, Réve d’Or, Blairi No. 2, ClaireJacquier, 
Viscountess Folkestone, General Jacqueminot, 
Pcince Camille de Rohan, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
W. Allen Richardson, and Marie Van Houtte. 

TWELVH FOR MASSING.—Cameens, Marjorie, 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, Papa Gontier, Luciole, Edith Gifford, 
Merveille de Lyon, Gustave Piganeau, Perle des 
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Jardins, Baroness Rothschild, and Marquis of 


Salisbury. 
SIX FOR PEGGING DOWN.—Gloire Lyonnaise, 
Ulrich Brunner, Gabrielle Luizet, Prince 


C. de Rohan, Duke of Edinburgh, and Pink 
Rover. 

TWELVE GOOD sINGLES.—H. Sweet Brier, Meg 
Merrilees, Rose Bradwardine, Lady Penzance, 
and Flora McIvor, Polyantha grandiflora, Aus- 
trian Copper, Fortune’s Yellow, Hebe’s Lip, 
Carmine Pillar, Rosa alba, Rosa macrantha, and 
Rosa moschata alba. 

TWELVE GOOD BUSH OR DWARF RosEsS — 
General Jacqueminot, Mrs. J. Laing, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Fisher Holmes, Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford, Viscountess Folkestone, Caroline 
Testout, G. Nabonnand, Marie Van Houtte, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Mme. Lambard, and 
Heinrich Schultheis. This list might be multi- 
plied many times, but the above will givea good 
variety, and all are very free bloomers. 

TWELVE OF THE HARDIFST ROSES GROWN, 
Rosa rugosa, R. rugosa alba, Rosa calocarpa, 
Réve d’Or, Emily Dupuy, Viscountess Folke- 
stone, Mme. Isaac Periere, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Francisca Kriiger, Scotch Briers, 
and Duke of Connaught. 

TWELVE SWEET-SCENTED Roses. —Socrater, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Charles Lefebvre, Gene- 
ral Jacqueminot, Heinrich Schultheis, La 
France, Catherine Mermet, Mme. de Watte- 
ville, Souvenir d’un Ami, Common Moss, ard 
Miss Hassard. 

TWELVE GooD NEW RosEs.—Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Muriel Grahame, Helen Keller, Lawrence 
Allen, Tom Wood, Sylph, Mrs. Pierpoint 
Morgan, Climbing K. A. Victoria, Empress 
Alexandra of Russia, Antoine Rivoire, Crimson 
Rambler, and Golden Gate. 

SIX EACH OF DISTINCT COLOURS.—Deep yellow - 
Perle des Jardins, Maréchal Niel, Comtesse de 
Frigneuse, Etoile de Lyon, and the well-known 
La Boule d’Or. Pale yellow: Mme. Hoste, 
Medea, Amazone, Marie Van Houtte, Caroline 
Kuster, and Mons. Furtado. Orange and 
apricot: WW. A. Richardson, Mme. Falcot, 
Mme. Charles, Sunset, and Mme. Chauvry. 
Deep crimson: Prince C. de Rohan, Abel 
Carri¢re, Charles Lefebvre, Duke cof Con- 
naught, Reynolds Hole, and Sultan of Zan- 
Zibar. Leds: General Jacqueminot, Duke 
of Edinburgh, A. K. Williams, Captain Hay- 
ward, G. Piganeau, Cheshunt Scarlet, and 
Dupuy Jamain. Pinks: Mrs. J. Laing, Mrs. 
R. G. S. Crawford, Pink Rover, - Gabrielle 
Luizet, Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, and Cathe- 
rine Mermet. Whites: Niphetos, Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince, Mme. Lacharme, Boule de Neige, 
Merveille de Lyon, and Edith Gifford. Salmony- 
copper: G. Nabonnand, Francisca Kriiger, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Anna Ollivier, Dr. Grill, 
and L’Ideal. 

Many will no doubt wonder why our old 
friend Gloire de Dijon is not included in the 
above lists. There are several repetitions of 
names already, and we can only say that this old 
favourite might figure in almost every selection. 





Hybrid Brier Roses (Liangollen).— 
There are very few lovers of Roses who have 
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not seen these charming Hybrids of Roses and 
the Sweet Brier. We notice that you name the 
first set only, and would advise you to include 
Jeannie Deans, Edith Bellenden, and Catherine 
Leyton from the newer list, when you will have 
twelve good varieties. These Briers are among 
the very hardiest plants we have, and may be 
trained to a trellis, wall, fence, or left to grow 
at will. They may be pruned or not, but all 
wood cut away will be at the expense of blossom, 
and yet, unlike other strong growers, they still 
flower well upon the wood left, and may be had 
from 4 feet to 15 feet high, and as far through. 
We know of few more accommodating plants. 


Propagating Niphetos Rose (4. Jaze). 
—You will find the whole shoot far too large 
to root. Cut up the side growths when fairly 
ripe, and have a small ‘‘ heel” to these where 
possible. But any growth severed just below 
an eye is a suitable cutting, and this variety 
roots very freely. The Rose seems doing well 
with you in so small a house, and, provided you 
water carefully, no harm should accrue from 
the hot-water pipe when again in use. 


Rose Reve d’Or.—We have a Rose called 
Réve d’Or, which was planted, I believe, two 
years ago, and has grown tremendously, throw- 
ing out very long shoots and covering an arch- 
way, but does not flower very much, although 
the few flowers we have had have been very 
good. Had I best cut it back? It has been 
very profuse in its growth both years, and now 
is an enormous tree, at my home in Gloucester- 
shire. Your advice about this in your next 
issue would much oblige? Would you mind 
also saying if you can recommend a red Rose 
for a north wall likely to do any good !—L. 
BIDLAKE, 

*.* By no means prune, then you will cer- 
tainly have a good show early next summer. 
Reine Marie Henriette is a good hardy red 
climber. 


Selection of Roses (Papa Cochet).— 
Our correspondent suggests a short list of Roses, 
placed according to their habit of growth. We 
are fully aware of the extreme variations in this 
respect, but if readers would obtain the official 
list of the National Rose Society, or any good 
Rose grower’s catalogue, they will find them 
described as very vigorous, free, and mode- 
rate or robust. We scarcely see how a 
long list can be give in these pages, seeing a 
post-card to any out of a score or more Rose 
growers would bring a full list of some four 
hundred to five hundred varieties, and not only 
give the habit of growth, but a full description 
of the flowers and prices. Our selections for 
various purposes come under a somewhat 
different head ; very few lists give these in the 
way we have endeavoured to do. There are 
some dozen or more Rose growers advertising in 
these pages, and we would refer ‘‘ Papa Cochet ” 
and his friends to these. 


*.* Hor remainder of replies to Roses sce page 498, 





GARDEN WORK." 


Conservatory. 


The Cbrysanthemums will be making a good show now, 
but the large blooms will require careful management, 
especially as regards ventilation and temperature. Where 
there is only one house the difficulties are intensified, 
because the late kinds, until the buds begin to open, will be 
better without fire-heat. Chrysanthemums have now 
become so important that there ought atleast to be two 
houses for them, so that the late sorts may be kept separate. 
Liquid-manure may be given freely until the blooms are 
nearly open, and the large blooms are much longer opening 
than the smallones. A large exhibition bloom will require 
a month from the time the colour is seen till fully 
expanded. This refers to Japanese blooms only, as 
incurves open in less time, and some of the Japanese are 
quicker in wntwisting their petals ; but the average of the 
biggest blooms from start to finish will not be less than a 
month, and it often happens that some of the late flowers 
have to be moved to a warm-house to finish. I would 
rather have it so, as the flowers are fresher when just open 
than if they have to be kept any time. More bulbs should 
be potted, and if there are any Freesias still out of the soil 
vot them at once, as late potted bulbs never do so well. 
Roman Hyacinths are charming now, and they are so 
useful that successional batches should be provided. This 
can easily be done by keeping the main stock in a cool-pit, 
and moving a part into a warm-house at suitable intervals, 
Well-grown Solanums are useful grouped with Maiden- 
hair or some light-foliaged Ferns. They are pretty mixed 
with Oarex japonica variegata, a light Japanese Grass. A 
good deal may be done with the Eulalia, especially the 


a teen en 

* In cold or northern districta the operations referred 
to under '* Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
resulis 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


variegated variety of Eulalia japonica, which under good 
culture will make a strikingly handsome plant, 3 feet or 
more high. Heaths must be kept at the cool end of the 
house if there isa coolend. I always think hard-wooded 
plants should bave a house to themselves, where proper 
treatment can 53 given. They are usually sorry-looking 
things when grown with soft-wooded plants. Mosses of 
various kinds make pretty groundworks and edgings. 


Forcing House. 

There is plenty of work for this house to do now ; but it 
need not bs worked to its greatest capacity so far as tem- 
perature is concerned just yet. Flowers will be wanted 
at Ohristmas, and the forcing-house will have to supply a 
large proportion of them. Lily of the Valley, Tea Roses, 
bulbs of various kinds, Azaleas Deutsche Perle and Fielder’s 
White, when well established, will force easily into bloom 
at Ohristmas. Deutzia gracilis, when established in pots, 
will begin to move when heat is applied. Of course, it is 
useless to force these things if they have no previous pre- 
paration. Plants lifted from the ground will fiower in 
March and April, brought on gently in steady heat, but 
will not force into bloomin January. Deutzia Lemoinei, 
& new variety, will make a good forcing plant ; when it gets 
common and strong well-ripened plants can be had. 
Those who have only one forcing-house often bring on 
French Beans, Cucumbers, Strawberries, and a pot-Vine or 
twoin the same house. This requires management; but 
& fair amount of success has been often obtained. I have 
seen all the plants named and Tomatoes grown fairly well 
in the same house. Watchfulness is required so as to 
check insects or any other evil that may crop up, and the 
temperature should not be more than 60 degs. at night till 
the days begin to lengthen. 


Cucumber House. 


Regulate temperature according to the required supply 
of fruit. Cucumbers will bear a good deal of heat ; but it 
runs the plants out quickly. If only a limited number of 
fruits are required per week, 65 degs. at night will be high 
enough, atmospheric moisture to be supplied in proportion 
to the fire-heat used. There will be a considerable saving 
of fuel if the house can be covered in some way at night. 
Fresh houses may be planted with a good winter-bearing 
kind any time now. One of the improved forms of Tele- 
graph is as good as any. Lockie’s Perfection and Roch- 
ford’s variety are a good deal grown. The two main 
cultural details which must not bs neglected are regular 
stopping one leaf beyond the fruit and frequent light top- 
dressings of sweet turfy soil, fortified with some artificial, 
after the plants begin to bear. 


Mushroom House. 

Beds in bearing should be kept healthily moist. Use a 
little salt in the water ; a tablespoonful or so in a gallon of 
water will have a stimulating effect upon the crop. Those 
who have no open sheds to prepare and dry the manure as 
it comes from the stable may, by mixing from a fourth to a 
sixth part of loam with the manure, according to its fresh- 
ness, shorten the period of waiting several days. 
Musbroom-growing is not looked upon as an absolute cer- 
tainty, though if the spawn is good and the manure from 
the right source there ought to be no failures. But there 
will, I suppose, be failures to chronicle so long as people 
are careless about the manure and the spawn. Tempera- 
ture during winter, 55 degs. 


Alpine Plants and Hardy Ferns in Pots 


should be plunged up to the rim in cold-frame to keep the 
sap for the winter, and very little water will be required. 


Window Gardening. 


A good deal may be done with bulbs. All the hardy 
bulbs may be grown in pots to flower in a light room, but 
should be potted at once, and plunged over the tops in 
ashes or fibre outside to make roots. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Get on with the bulb planting. No garden is well 
planted without bulbs in variety, especially Snowdrops 
and Daffodils. Crocuses are sometimes disappointing in 
the town and suburban gardens, as the sparrows pull the 
flowers to pieces, especially the yellow varieties ; and then 
the Orocus requires to be in the sunshine to fully expand 
its flowers, but the Snowdrop and Daffodil remain open 
in all weathers. Though bulbs are cheap, a good deal of 
money can be spent on a bulb garden. The best depth for 
bulbs is from 3 inches to 4 inches for Daffodils, Tulips, 
English Iris, and Hyacinths. Small bulbs, such as Crocus, 
Snowdrops, Aconites, Squills, and Anemones need not be 
covered more than 14 inches. Plant Aconites in broad 
masses—they will grow under .rees—Daffodils in good- 
sized clumps, and Snowdrops should have some breadth 
to make some show. Tulips should be planted in masses 
of one colour, the larger the ma3s the better. The Golden 
Amaryllis (Sternbergia) is one of the brightest things in 
the garden. To make a feature of it, buy a hundred bulbs 
or so (it is not expensive) early next spring, and plant 
them in a mass on the rockery, covering from 2 inches to 
3 inches deep, and 2 inches apart. Herbaceous plants 
will go on well now. One muse be guided somewhat by 
the character of the soil as to the best time to plant. In 
our own particular soil the early-flowering things are best 
planted in autumn, not later than the middle of November; 
but all late-flowering plants are better left till spring. For 
most things October is a better month for planting than 
November. 

Fruit Garden. 


Of late years more attention has been given to what are 
termed dwarfing-stocks for fruit-trees. We want, of 
course, to know our soil before selecting the stocks. The 
Pear, for instance, does well on the Quince in some places, 
and on others it fails altogether ; but in gardens where a 
mistake of this kind has been made a good deal may be 
done to put things right. The Quince loves moisture, and 
if planted on a dry soil and no help given the fruit must 
be poor in size and quality, and will probably, in an 
ungenial season, crack and be useless. The remedy, of 
course, is a mulch of good manure and an occasional 
soaking—not a mere dribble—of water. Apples on the 
Paradise-stock need liberal support on the surface, and the 
spade must not be used over the roots at all. There is a 
good deal of harm done to fruit-trees by digging among 
their roots in winter. A spade should never be used, but 
the ground may be pointed over with a fork to let in the 
air to sweeten the soil. The best covering for the north 
side of a building or garden wall is the Morello Oherry and 





the Victoria Plum. Ihave also had good crops of May 
Duke Cherry from a north wall. They are not so early as on 
better aspects, but the fruits are usually finer and will keep 
along time. Blackberries in gardens have been a success 
this season. More attention should be given to them, as 
they will grow anywhere. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Prepare ground for planting Asparagus by trenching and 
manuring. Asparagus-seeds are not usually sown now, but 
if the ground is ready something will be gained by 
October sowing, as the seeds take a long time to germinate. 
Cover 2 inches deep; but I should not sow in heavy land 
at this season. Complete the earthing of Celery and Oar- 
doons. The latter are not so much grown as they were 
forty or more years ago. They are only found in yery 
large establishments where a French cook is kept. The 
forcing season for Asparagus is at hand, and hot-beds may 
be made up and the roots laid thickly on the bed, covering 
with light sifted soil from 3 inches to 8 inches, according 
to the amount of blanched Asparagus required. The best 
result is obtained when the covering is deep enough to 
blanch about half cf the grass, or, say, about 5 inches or 
6 inches in depth. There is always ademand for Seakale as 
soon as it can be obtained, and crowns exposed to the fine 
sunshine in summer are the best for early forcing. If 
grown in the shade the crowns will not start so soon. 
The old system of forcing under beds cf leaves and manure 
outside is not much practised now, as it is found less 
trouble and more economical to lift the roots and take 
them to the forcing-house. The Mushroom-heuse is the 
best place for forcing Seakale and Rhubarb, and a start 
should be made as gsson as the crowns are ripened and 
rsoted a bit. E. Hoppay, 


THH COMING WHEHE’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 25th.—Potted up Roses from open ground for 
flowering late in spring. They will be plunged in ashes 
outside till frost sets in, and, of course, will not be forced 
much. Took up a couple of dozen plants of Chervil and 
planted in frame. More Mint also was lifted and planted 
in boxes to be ready for forcing when required. Made up 
another Mushroom-bed in house. ‘Tied up Lettuces and 
Endives when dry, and covered with dry leaves. Wehave 
them good from these leaf-bedsfora longtime. The leaves 
are dry and not thick enough to ferment. 

October 26th.—Pricked out Cauliflower in cold-frame. 
Took up late Carnation layers and planted in cold-frame. 
This answers quite as well as potting them. Put in more 
Calceolaria cuttings. Potted off ‘‘ Geranium ” cuttings that 
were struck and are getting crowded. Pruned Vines in 
early-house. Fertilised Tomato-blooms in house coming 
into bloom. Potted and boxed more bulbs for forcing. 
Moved Roman Hyacinths to warm-house. Potted late 
Primulas into 5-inch pots. 

Oe ober 27h —Raked up and carted in leaves for hot-bed 
making. Made up bed for forcing Asparagus. Wealways 
force four-year-old plants which have not been cut from. 
Trenched a piece of ground for sowing Asparagus in spring. 
Finished heeling in Broccoli. Smother burned rubbish in 
rubbish-yard. The product makes excellent material for 
top-dressing, etc Dug up a lot of Horseradish for winter 
use. Finished gathering late Apples, except Court Pendu 
Plat. 

October 28th.—Looked over Alicante and Gros Colman 
Grapes to cut off damaged berries. They have coloured 
well, and up to the present have been left on night and day, 
with fire enough to dispel damp. Out and bottled the last 
of the Hamburghs. They will keep as wellin the Grape- 
room, and we intend to lift the roots at once. Rearranged 
fernery ; plants were too crowded. A few old plants were 
thrown out to make room, as we cannot extend the 
house. : 

October 29th.—Potted a lot of Spirwas for forcing, 
including japonica, astilboides, and compacta ; afterwards 
plunged the pots in ashes in a cold-pit. Took off and 
prepared cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants, and laid 
them in for the present, but will be planted as soon as time 
can be found for the work. Planted out more Wallflowers 
and Forget-me-nots in masses. The Golden Wallflower 
and Blue Forget-me-not always associate well. 

October 30th.—Washed pots and rearranged stove- 
plants. A clean-up always make the plants look brighter. 
Passiflora princeps and Ipomwa Horsfallia are flowering 
freely. Poinsettias and Eucharis Lilies are receiving 
liquid-manure twice a week. Moved a lot of Oyclamens to 
conservatory to form a group surrounded with Lycopo- 
dium. Shifted herbaceous Calceolarias into 5-inch pots. 
Will be kept in cool-house for the present, Cleared off a 
large bed of annuals grown for cutting—these included 
Sweet Sultans, annual Chrysanthemums, etc.—and 
prepared ground for herbaceous plants. 





Pernettyas.—A few clumps of these make 
a pleasing display scattered here and there in 
pleasure-grounds at a time when nearly all 
flowers are over, although, in common with 
nearly all berried plants, I expect in the majority 
of places their value is somewhat neutralised 
from the fact that the birds quickly make an 
end of the berries. The plants seem to berry 
much more freely on some soils than others, and 
the state of the weather at the time of the ex- 
pansion of the flowers is doubtless also an 
important factor towards a successful set. 
These Pernettyas make admirable pot plants for 
the winter months, and they possess an im- 
portant quality lacking in Solanums—viz , that 
they stand remarkably well in the dwelling- 
house. They can, therefore, be utilised in this 
way, and then planted out in the positions they 
are to permanently occupy. Independently of 
the tiny white flowers and the display made by 
the berries, the foliage is neat, bright, and 
attractive.—T. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CANDYTUFTS. 


THERE are now many excellent named varieties 
of the annual Candytufts, of which the two 
species are Iberis umbellata and I. coronaria. 
When rich and deep soil is given them, autumn- 
sown plants grow luxuriantly, and make hand- 
some masses of flower about midsummer. Some 
of the taller varieties grow to a height of close 
upon 18 inches, while the dwarf strains, known 
variously as nana and pumila, seldom reach a 
stature of over 6 inches. There is a wide choice 
of colours in the annual Candytufts, which range 
in tints from dark purple and crimson, through 
lilac and carmine, to flesh colour and white. 
There are few hardy annuals so justly popular 
as these beautiful flowers. Of perennial Candy- 
tufts there are many handsome species, the 
most ornamental of all being the Gibraltar 
Candytuft (Iberis gibraltarica), The flowers 
are large and of a faint lilac-white, and the 
plants, when growing in crevices of the sheer 
precipices of its rocky home, are often 2 feet and 
more in diameter, and covered in blossom. 
Iberis corifolia is a dwarf Sicilian plant bearing 


a — 





flowers of all kinds the result. I cover the beds 
of Asters with mats every evening, and also the 
tubs of Agapanthus, now a mass of flower-heads, 
also the nearly hardy Crinum Powelli, which 
bore its third show of handsome flowers about a 
fortnight ago. I gathered afew good Roses, the 
last of the season, lately, and some Sweet Peas, 
having cut offall the immature seed-pods as they 
appeared—a practice I strongly recommend to 
keep the runners fertile. I have done so for 
years.—W. H. L. 





NOTES ON HARDY FLOWERS. 


Any work required amongst them in the way of 
division, alterations, replanting, etc., may be 
pushed forward as soon as time permits. There 
is nothing like getting as much of the work as 
can be performed finished in autumn. A good 
mulch may follow, and everything is on the 
right way for another season’s display. Por- 
tions of beds or borders that are to be filled 
with things not yet quite ready for removal may 
be turned up and a peg inserted for future 
guidance. In the event of anything concerning 
whose hardiness there is a doubt, the mulch may 
either be of increased depth at the present time 





The ‘‘ Empress” Oandytuft. From a photograph by Mr. R. A. Bradley, Aldesley Edge. 


small white flowersin the latespring. I. correx- 
folia, a hybrid between I. saxatilis and I. 
sempervirens, is a useful plant for the rock 
garden, bearing flat heads of white flowers 
until June. It is easily known by its large 
leaves. I, Garrexiana, from the Pyrenees, is 
another good rock plant. It is very dwarf, and 
bears its small, white flower-heads in April and 
May. I. jucunda, often known as A‘thionema, 
bears small, light pink flower clusters, and is 
very dwarf, rarely exceeding 3 inches in height. 
I. Pruiti is a beautiful introduction from Scilly, 
bearing fine heads of ivory-white blooms, which 
last till well on inthe summer. I. saxatilis is 
of procumbent form, and blooms freely, its 
surface being studded with small white corymbs 
in the spring. I, semperflorens, from Sicily, is 
an autumn bloomer, and bears large heads of 
scented, white flowers. I. sempervirens, the 
common perennial Candytuft, is well known 
everywhere, with its breadths of snowy blossoms. 
It is a native of Greece, but is perfectly hardy 
in England. I. Tenoreana, a native of Italy, 
bears purple flowers, and on this account is 
valuable, though it is of doubtful hardiness. 
Sa Wek. 


Flowers in Cumberland.—Ten degrees 
of frost last night (October 13), and withered 





or strengthened later on if the weather is likely 
to prove exceptionally severe. Among the 
different inmates of the border that were planted 
with the view to permanent effect—that is, with 
the idea that they might remain undisturbed for 
years—will be found several that will be all the 
better for occasional renewal ; in fact, unless this 
is done they will not be at all satisfactory after 
the second, or at any rate the third, season. 
When any sign of deterioration is apparent they 
should be cleared away and a start made with a 
new stock procured as may be deemed most 
suitable, either from divisions, layers, or cut- 
tings. In the planting of new beds or portions 
of borders it is well to give the preference to 
those things that are most enduring. Some 
species are very beautiful in themselves, but 
their power of endurance is not great. Aqui- 
legias and Ponies, for instance, stand but a 
poor chance in this matter against Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes, Sunflowers, and many others. In select- 
ing a certain number of plants, of which the three 
last named may be taken as types, it is well to 
choose, as far as possible, the best varieties, and 
it is well to give personal attention to the 
proper planting of the same. This advice may 
sound somewhat superfluous, but it is really 
necessary, because an idea sometimes prevails 
with the workman that, as the plants with 


which he is dealing are hardy, any sort of treat- 
ment will do for them. 

A fair knowledge of the habits of different 
species and varieties is also necessary if the 
borders are large and the mixture is on an 
extensive scale. In the planting of all hardy 
bulbs and corms attention ought to be given 
that they rest on a firm basis and do not have a 
hollow of some 2 inches or 3 inches beneath 
them. Any that flower early in the season and 
whose foliage is quickly over must be planted 
deeply to allow for some dwarf-growing plant 
to occupy the space through the summer months. 
The ordinary mixed herbaceous border is, 
however, hardly the place for bulbs of any 
description ; they are best naturalised in Grass, 
or, if in beds, with just one or two things that are 
in keeping with them. With the exception ofa 
few familiar things, this particular class of 
plants has only come prominently to the front 
within the last few years, and even now might 
be much more extensively grown. Take the 
spring Snowflake (Leucojum vernum) for in- 
stance. One may go into many gardens and not 
see a plant of it, and yet it is in its season one 
of the most beautiful things we have for the 
flower-basket. Arranged lightly with its own 
foliage in dark vases it is very effective. Leu- 
cojum autumnale is a dwarf and, as its name 
indicates, late-flowering kind, with flowers of 
a very delicate shade. ‘Triteleia uniflora is 
another plant of dwarf habit, spring flowering, 
that throws up when established a fine lot of 
flowers, useful alike for beds orcutting. Among 
hardy plants Montbretias justly take a high 
place ; they suffered no check in the early part 
of the present season and grew away strongly, 
but, contrary to expectation, were much later 
than usual in coming into flower. They made 
ample amends for this, however, in the matter 
of duration. Ido not think I ever had such a 


long-sustained season of Montbretia bloom. 
E. 


NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 


SUNFLOWERS AND MicHAELMAS DaIsIEs have 
been prominent features here for some time past, 
and in these two very diverse families it is 
wonderful the amount of variety that may be 
obtained. Among Sunflowers and allied plants 
we have quite a host of brilliant yellow flowers 
of varying shade, both single, semi-double, and 
double, and of perennial Asters there is now such 
a vast array of species and varieties as would be 
a surprise to many. 

HELIANTHUS MULTIFLORUS MAJOR is a very 
symmetrical Sunflower. A _ neatly -arranged 
group of flower-buds and foliage is extremely 
effective. The American semi-double variety of 
H. rigidus Miss Mellish has made enormous 
growth, encroaching on neighbouring plants and 
flowering profusely. 

In growing Michae]mas Daisies to the best 
advantage, I think it is very important to allot 
to each plant an appropriate site, for although 
almost all are useful for cutting many of them 
may also be made ornamental in border or rock 
garden if judiciously placed. 

ASTER HYBRIDUS NANUS, a very elegant little 
plant, seemed rather forlorn-looking among 
more robust kinds in the border, so I placed 
a large flat stone at the south side of it in 
order to give a little shade and protection ; it 
seems now quite at home, and is covered 
with bloom. A fine variety of A. Amellus 
growing close by forms a pleasing contrast, 
and a grand plant of Aster Coobe Fishacre, 
between 3 feet and 4 feet high and as much 
across, completes a good trio. Aster cordifolius 
Diana isa very charming small-flowered variety. 
I grow it in a rather shady corner. Aster 
Thompsoni is still in bloom ; it has continued 
during a very long time to produce its large, 
refined, star-like flowers—in fact, for months it 
has been a conspicuous ornament of the rock 


garden. Aster Madonna isa lovely white variety 
of moderate growth. 
PoLYGONUM AMPLEXICAULE VAR, OXYPHYL- 


LUM is a charming late autumn-flowering plant, 
now inbloom. ‘The individual flowers are small, 
but they are numerous, in colour white, elegantly 
arranged on tinted stems, with large, handsome 
leaves. The sprays of blooms are admirable for 
vases and general decorative purposes, A well- 
established tuft of 

POLYGALA CHAMABUXUS PURPUREA (Purple 
Milkwort), nestling among choice plants in a 
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rock garden, is now in full bloom. A russet- 
brown stone and tiny variegated Vine make a 
fitting background, and combine to form a very 
tempting bit for brush or camera. 

MECONOPSIS CAMBRICA FL -PL. (Double Welsh 
Poppy), commenced flowering at the end of 
June, and now in the latter part of October it 
is still in bloom. This doubleform of the Welsh 
Poppy isa neat, dwarf plant, and seems to be 
very easily managed. J. McCWALTERS, 





Tafted Pansies—increasing the 
stock (/’. P.).—Now that the flowering season 
is practically over, the question of how to 
increase the stock of plants naturally arises in 
the minds of most growers. Those planting out 
now commenced to increase their stock last July 
and August, and cuttings inserted then are now 
nice young plants ready for planting in their 
permanent quarters. You should cut out all 
the old growths, simply leaving the young shoots 
which are seen pushing their way through the 
base or crown of the old plant. This should 
nave been done before, and then there would 
have been plenty of stock with which to begin 
with. However, it is not too late yet, providing 
some shelter can be given to the new pieces 
which it is intended to propagate with. If the 
old plants can be left for a week or longer after 
being cut back so much the better, as there is 
then a greater likelihood of getting healthy 
cuttings. There are two general methods of 
propagation, one by the insertion of the cuttings 
and the other by breaking up the old plants. 
The former method is excellent. Cuttings may 
be detached from the crown of the old plant as 
just alluded to, and these may be from about 
24 inches to 3 inches in length. The cuttings 
should be cut across with a sharp knife just below 
a joint, and the two bottom leaves trimmed 
off. At this season, though, it is easy to detach 
the growths with a few bristling roots attached, 
and these very soon make capital little plants. 
A system practised in many establishments is to 
cut back the old growths of the plants, leaving 
them just long enough for the new growths to 
make a fair amount of progress. Then these are 
lifted and broken up into small pieces, each with + 
a quantity of roots attached. These pieces are 
dibbled in a frame of some specially-prepared 
material, where they soon recover from the 
shock, and make capital plants for bedding out 
in the spring. I usually propagate my plants 
on slighbtly-raised beds in the open, but com- 
mence operations much earlier than this—in 
fact, quite early in the autumn. As the season 
is now so well advanced it would be better to 
use a cold-frame, where some nice gritty com- 
post should be got together and passed through 
a sieve with an }-inch mesh. A groundwork of 
ashes, with a sprinkling of soot or lime over 
them to keep the worms from troubling the 
occupants of the frame with their worm-casts, as 
these cause so much inconvenience if this little 
trouble be not taken. A layer of the gritty 
compost, about 8 inches deep, will be sufficient, 
and this should be levelled down. Press the 
compost firmly with a board or anything simi- 
lar, afterwards watering the soil with a fine-rosed 
can, and allowing this an hour or more to settle 
down. The cuttings may then be dibbled in in 
rows 3 inches apart, and at a distance slightly 
less between each cutting. Make the holes with 
a small blunt dibber about 6 inches to 8 
inches in length, and of sufficient depth to 
embed the first two joints. Press firmly around 
the base of the cutting. Label each sort as it is 
taken in hand, and thus avoid confusion after- 
wards. The hardier the treatment the cut- 
ings receive the better they appear to appreci- 
ate it. Only on very cold nights and days and 
during a long spell of wet weather is it advis- 
able to put on the frame-lights. 

A good Star-wort (Aster Amellus 
Riverslea).—This distinct Michaelmas Daisy is 
one of the best of a useful class of autumn 
plants. It grows to a height of about 2 feet, is 
compact, bushy, with erect, rigid stems, and 
very free flowering. The deep violet-coloured 
flowers are considerably larger than the type. 
A large mass of this little-known variety was 
exhibited by Mr. Daverill, of Banbury, at the 
last Drill Hall mosting of the Royal Horti 
calbural Society. : 





Bodmin Chrysanthemum Show will take 
place Nov. 10th next. Schedules on application to the 
secretary, Mr, R. P. Edyvean. 
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PASSIFLORA EDULIS. 
Tue subject of the illustration is so much grown 
and appreciated as a decorative climber for lofty 
conservatories and such-like structures that it 
is difficult to ascribe a reason for its comparative 
neglect as a fruit-producing plant. Such it 
certainly is, and of a very high order too, bearing 
enormous crops of most luscious fruits, which 
are a valuable addition to the dessert. Its 
culture is of the simplest, for given an inter- 
mediate temperature, light, sweet, friable soil 
and ample space, together with ordinary atten- 
tion to watering, healthy plants, fine foliage, 
and bleom in abundance will result. These con- 
ditions must be somewhat modified to ensure 
fruitfulness as well. Reasonable confinement of 
the roots and fertilising of the blooms are im- 
perative, and if planted in sunny positions 
slight shade is beneficial, especially while in 
bloom. It is necessary to check over-luxuriance 
and to artificially fertilise the blooms, for unless 
this is done the probability is that no fruit 
would set. It is important to guard against 


bright sunshine prior to setting, as well as to 


roof, it thrives well, bearing three crops a year. 
Better results would ensue, no doubi, in 
modern, well-lighted structures, but these 
instances prove its accommodating nature. The 
fruit shown in the cut lacked the usual depth 
of colour, but the specimen sent was amongst 
the earliest of the season, grown under the dense 
shade of Vines and Strawberries—a thick 
canopy. DP, quadrangularis is not grown here, 
P. edulis requiring less heat and being much 
superior in flavour, 





TREES AND SHRUBS, 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR A PEATY 
SOIL. 


WouLp you kindly inform me through your 
paper what to do with a piece of waste-ground ? 
It is in the south-west of Scotland, and the soil 
is peat. It consists at present of a piece of 
Grass, backed by very high Scotch Firs and 
Spruce. It faces south, and is very sheltered 
from the north, east, and west winds. It is 
about 200 feet to 300 feet long, and as many 
wide. I shall have to enclose it with a fence to 
exclude the rabbits, therefore propose to only 
use half the width, but use the whole length. 
Would you kindly give me a list of things that 
would thrive in peaty soil—flowering shrubs, 
bulbs, and plants ?—WuiTsE Hearn. 

*,* Most of the hardy trees and shrubs grow 
well in peaty soil. As your ground is so well 
protected against cold winds you will find the 
following short list to comprise a useful and cheap 
assortment. For your convenience we will 
divide the subject into three parts—viz.: 
1, Trees of moderate and vigorous growth. 
2, Shrubs. 3, Herbaceous plants. 

TREES. 

Every garden should contain a good selection 
of hardy-flowering trees. The Double Scarlet 
Thorn (Paul’s) is a free-flowering tree of good 
habit. The long branches are generally covered 
with deep crimson double flowers. The Cock’s- 
spur Thorn (C. Crus-galli) and C. prunifolia are 
very handsome ornamental trees. In the 
autumn the leaves of the two last-named varie- 
ties turn crimson colour. The large berries are 
then very prominent and make a fine display 
until the middle of the winter. The flowering 
Apple (Pyrus Malus) is a capital free-flowering 
subject. It is also a very good grower. P. 
Malus floribunda is of dwarfer habit, and its 
flowers are produced with greater freedom. 
It is exceptionally hardy, and forms a freely- 
branched, well-balanced tree. Amongst the 
Cherries may be found a host of very valuable 
spring-flowering subjects. The undermentioned 
are really first-rate varieties: C. Padus (Bird 
Cherry), C. semperflorens, and C. Avium fl.-pl. 
The last-named is unquestionably one of the 
finest of white spring-flowering trees. The 
Almond is equally valuable for spring blooming. 
It is a pity that this beautiful tree is not made 
more use of. It possesses all the sterling quali- 
ties of a really first-class hardy tree. The 
double-flowered Peach makes a capital com- 
panion to the last-named. Halesia tetraptera 
(Snowdrop-tree) is another good-habited tree ; 
its pure white flowers are borne very freely. 
Cotoneasters must not be overlooked, especially 
the varieties named C. frigida, C. bacillaris, C. 
horizontalis, and C. buxifolia. Like the Thorns 
above mentioned, Cotoneasters have two seasons 
of beauty—z.c., when they are carrying their 
burden of small, whitish flowers in spring, and 
later in autumn and winter, when their long 
twigs display an abundance of orange-scarlet 
berries in dense clusters. raxinus Ornus (the 
flowering Ash) is one of the moat distinct and 
beautiful of hardy trees ; thrives well in all soils. 
Robinia hispida (Rose Acacia) is a capital low- 
growing tree ; its large flowers are produced very 
freely in dry sandy soils. The deciduous Mag- 
nolias are very hardy and free flowering. The 
varieties named M. conspicua, M. ec. Soulan- 
geana, and M. purpurea Lennei should find a 
place in every garden. Amelanchier canadensis 
(Snowy Mespilus), Laburnums, and Arbutus 
(Strawberry-tres) well deserve a place. 











Y fy 
Fruit of the edible Passion-flower (Passiflora edulis). 


shield the young and tender embryo feuit from 
the fierce rays of the sun. As far as I 
know, there is no special mode of pruning 
more adapted for fraitiog than another ; merely 
thin and shorten the shoots according to space 
available, avoiding crowding. The summer 
routine will be pinching the shoots when two, 
three, or more fruit are set, according to the 
strength of the shoots and the crop intended, 
cuttiog well back any non-fruiting ones, which 
will—if early in the season—probably make 
fruitful breaks and produca a crop later. 
Water should be applied sparingly until a good 
set is secured, when copious supplies of both 
clear and liquid-manure must be given to 
swell up heavy crops, and a sprinkling of some 
approved fertiliser may be added occasionally— 
in fact, feed liberally but judiciously. 

Thrip is the only insect pest which habitually 
affects the plant, and for this pest fumigation 
is the best remedy. Propagation is easy, either 





’ © : 
from cuttings or seeds. I have all the back Cnet 
walls of vineries clothed with it, and the plants Thore ia considerable variety amongs! 


annually carry heavy crops of fruit, and I have 
also a very old house, flat, dark, lean-to, with 
more wood than glass, in which, trained to the 


deciduous and evergreea shrubs, All mentioned 
below are hardy, very ornamental, and free 
flowering. The New Z:aland Daisy-bush 
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(Olearia Haasti) is a very fine dwarf evergreen 
shrub. Its small, pure white, highly fragrant 
flowers are thrown well above its small, neat, 
Box-like leaves. It is by no means exacting in 
its requirements ; given a moderately rich, well- 
drained soil and an exposed position it will 
producs an abundance of flowers yearly. 
Philadelphus Lemoinei and P. microphyllus are 
very charming dwarf-growing plants. Both are 
very bushy and free flowering. The flowers in 
each case are pure white. The Golden-leaved 
Philadelphus (P. coronarius aureus) deserves a 
place on account of its rich yellow-coloured 
foliage. It is one of the few shrubs which re- 
tains its character under the shade of trees. 
Rhododendrons, Sedums, and Kalmias are also 
first-rate shrubs of compact habit. Of New 
Zealand Veronicas V. Traversi is the best. Its 
spikes of flowers are borne with much freedom. 
Laurestinus( Viburnum Tinus), Berberis Darwini, 
B. stenophylla, and Cytisus albus are amongst 
the most beautiful of hardy free-flowering 
shrubs. Genista virgata and G. precox are 
capital shrubs for dry soils. The last-named 
does not always come true from seed, conse- 
quently it is advisable to increase the stock by 
means of cuttings or layers. Ulex europea fl. -pl. 
is another first-rate shrub for dry, sandy soils. 
The Privets are another set of useful and very 
accommodating subjects. Ligustrum lucidum, 
L. Quihowi, and L. sinense are about the best. 
Groups of the golden-leaved Privet produce 
fine effects when planted with discretion. 
Forsythias, Lilacs, and the deciduous Daphnes 
are free-growing and very handsome shrubs. 
The shrubby Spirzeas and single-flowered Roses 
include some of the gems of the hardy shrub 
department, Jasminum nudiflorum and Lonicera 
Standishi are very valuable on account of their 
flowers appearing during the dull days of the 
winter. Chimonanthus fragrans is another 
plant whose flowers appear in winter in the 
open air. Indigofera decora alba and I. Gerard- 
iana are very distinct shrubs with long racemes 
of Pea-shaped flowers. Prunus triloba should 
not be passed over lightly, as it is one of the 
very best of spring-flowering shrubs. Viburnum 
plicatum, Weigelas, Escallonias, Zenobias, and 
Yuccas are well worth including in a list of 
select shrubs. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 

The variety here is almost endless. We can 
recommend the following: Double Pyrethrums, 
Helianthuses, Liliums, Phloxes, Pzonies, Del- 
phiniums, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Statices, Rud- 
beckias, Irises, Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), 
Pansies, Heucheras, Campanulas, Hepaticas, 
Pinks, Gypsophila, Aubrietias, Erigerons, Car- 
nations, Hypericums, Anemones, Hemerocallis, 
Pentstemons, Gynerium, Aquilegias, Funkias, 
Arundos, and Achilleas. 





Poplars as wind screens.—Please say 
which are the best as wind breakers—Black 
Italian Poplars or Lombardy? Is there any 
difference in the growth ?—G. PorrsEr. 

*.* The Black Italian Poplar is certainly 
superior to the Lombardy Poplar as a break- 
wind. The last-named is tall and narrow, all 
the branches being very erect and closely 
gathered round the central stem. The Black 
Italian is a very rapid grower, plentifully 
supplied with horizontal branches. Both varie- 
ties thrive in all kinds of soil. 


Propagating Magnolias (Young Gar- 
dener).—Magnolias are readily propagated by 
imported seeds sown in shallow boxes or pans of 
light soil, and placed in a gentle heat in early 
spring. Cuttings of well-ripened wood strike 
root if placed in a brisk heat about August. 
Layering is a safe and easy way of increasing 
the stock ; but grafting is the method most 
commonly adopted where Magnolias are culti- 
vated on an extensive scale. This operation 
should be carried out during the months of 
August and September. When the scions have 
been properly cut and securely tied to the 
stocks they should be removed to a close case, 
syringed occasionally, and protected from the 
sun by means of tiffany, etc. In about six 
weeks a union will have been formed, and a 
chink of air should then be allowed, and in a 
week or so they may be stood on the side 
stages of the house, hardened off, and in spring 
planted out in well-prepared soil in nursery 
rows. 


Araucaria-seeds/(D. H. D. ).—-Araucaria- 
seed is not at all particular as to soil so long as 
it is sweet and well-drained. If seed be sown 
in spring in shallow pans, and placed in gentle 
(not brisk) heat, germination will take place in 
a few weeks’ time. When the seedlings are 
large enough to handle they should be potted 
off into small thumb-pots, and later on removed 
to cold-frames. When large enough they should 


be planted out in a mixture of good leaf-mould | 


and loam. Avoid cold east winds, and above 
all cold, wet, and badiy-drained soil. In rich, 
well-drained soil the Araucaria is a very orna- 
mental conifer, but in unsuitable soil it is one of 
the most ugly of the tribe. 


Planting Plane-trees in public 


roads (/. &.),—The Plane-tree is much more | 


suitable for street planting than the Lime. 
Though vigorous in growth, it can be kept 
within bounds very easily and with much less 
labour than the Lime. Itis certainly the better 
of the two for planting in a 40-feet roadway, as 
its branches are more erect, and it stands the 
pruner’s knife better than most trees. Grows 








Flowers of the Perennial Sunflower. 
and Son, Bedale, Yorks. 


well in all kinds of soil. Trees can be supplied 
by growers near London. Consult our adver- 
tisement columns. 


1856.—Hydrangeas of bluish colour. 
—A friend of mine had some Blue Hydrangeas 
some time ago. He said he turned them blue 
with the following mixture. I tried it myself, 
and mine were bluish, but not so dark as his. 
Mine were potted in October from the open 
ground : Six parts fibrous loam, two parts leaf- 
soil, one.part bone-meal, a little charcoal, a little 
silver-sand. To one bushel add lb. sulphate 
of iron. Pot firmly. Just before the trusses 
show put a teaspoonful of powdered alum to 
every quart of water, and give this alternately 
with liquid-manure. More alum may be used 
after a time.—THANET. 


Salvia azurea grandiflora.—This is an excep- 
tionally brilliant bit of blue for the greenhouse at this 
season, and supplies in intensity of colour what the flowers 
lack in point of size. 


Fiyth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 158, 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
Tllustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 
Culture and Arrangement, London: John Murray and of all 
Booksellers, 





PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS. 
WHEN autumn-tide has come and the year has 
begun to slowly wane no flowers are more 
decorative in the garden or for indoor decoration 
than the Perennial Sunflowers, which are then 
in the zenith of their beauty. The family is 
such a large one that it is only where the whole 
genus is collected, as was done by the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick a few years 
since, that it can be inspected in its entirety. 
A careful scrutiny of that collection, however, 
soon convinced the investigator that for all 
practical purposes a selection of a small number 
of the best would suffice to beautify the garden. 
Among the most striking are Helianthus deca- 
petalus and H. multiflorus, the former usually 
exceeding the latter in height by about 1 foot, 
and bearing flowers of a rather lighter tint of 
gold ; both are extremely handsome plants, and 
from the latter the well-known double forms 
have originated, of which Soleil d’Or is perhaps 
the best. H. letiflorus is a striking Sunflower 
and bears gracefully -fashioned deep golden 








blossoms some 5 inches in diameter. It grows 
From a photograph by Messrs. Harkness 
to the height of 6 feet or 7 feet, and is 


possessed of a very rambling root-stock, the 
young growths often shooting up at some dis- 
tance from the old stool. This Sunflower pro- 
duces probably the best flowers for indoor 
decoration. H. rigidus is far commoner than 
those hitherto mentioned, and is of less worth ; 
but the new introduction, H. rigidus Miss 
Mellish, is of great merit, and runs H. letiflorus 
hard for first place. Itis of considerably loftier 
stature than the type, and large, deep yellow 
flowers are more artistically formed. H. gigan- 
teus is a tall plant, often exceeding a height of 
10 feet, and bearing heads of light yellow blooms, 
whichare smaller than any of the varieties already 
mentioned. H. orgyalis is another tall Sun- 
flower, generally reaching about the same 
stature as the last-mentioned. Its flowers are, 
however, still smaller, but are much deeper in 
colour. The two latter are seen to best advan- 
tage at the edges of a shrubbery or along a 
dividing fence. For the garden proper, H. lti- 
florus, H. rigidus Miss Mellish, H, multiflorus, 
with its double variety, and H. decapetalus will 
be found sufficient. As will be seen from the 
illustration, these Sunflowers are admirably 





adapted for decoration of the house.—S. W. F. 
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FRUIT. 


MEDLARS. 


_ always so large or so prolific. 


depth of soil. 


THe Medlar is not appreciated by everyone, and | as the Dutch grafted on the Pear make a splen- 


unlike most fruits it is not good until somewhat | did tree for the garden. ! 
decayed. This is astrange point, as other fruits | where more Medlars are grown, the Thorn is 
at such a stage are useless. It may be asked of | very extensively employed as a stock, and is 


what value is the Medlar totheamateur? And I 
reply, much, as few trees are more picturesque in 
aspect ; indeed, the Medlarisloved by many for 
its leafage and growth, and by not a few for its 
fruits. We have a wild Medlar which grows in 
bush form, often in hedges. The cultivated 
species are not numerous. I will describe them 
later, and give a few notes as to the quality of 
the varieties in question. The Medlar is 
interesting to the amateur in other ways, as once 
planted it lives to a great age, requires scarcely 
any attention, and is not subject to the attacks of 
insect pests. It is fairly fruitful, and, like many 
other fruits, the largest is not always the best. 
A great deal, as regards quality, depends upon 
the way the fruits are ripened (or bletted as it is 
usually termed in country districts). A cool 
place, not too dry, during the ripening 
is important. I now come to 


is a fourth—a small stoneless 
fruit. Ihave seen this grow- 
in bush form, its only 


On the Continent, 


| admirably suited for light soils or dry situations. 
Ihave gone more fully into varieties, stocks, 
and culture, as the Medlar is not widely culti- 
vated, and amateurs who wish to plant may be 
| better able to judge of varieties, and select 
them, if they prefer size to quality. I have 
| omitted to state that fruits can be made into a 
good preserve if desired. W. 
There are probably fewfruits about which 
individual tastes differ so much as they do 
/ about the Medlar. 
liking for the fruit are, generally speaking, in- 
ordinately fond of it, while the uninitiated have 
& repugnance to it from the mistaken idea that 
the ripe stage of a Medlar is that of decay. 
Undoubtedly the proper ‘‘bletting” of the 
fruit requires some care, and after that is done 





process one needs the discrimination that only comes 
| with practice and observation to enable one to 
VarieTIES.—I only know of three, but there use only those fruits for dishing up which are 





in 

ili being its late keeping, as 
it keeps a long time. The 
quality, however, is not nearly 
so good as the Nottingham. 
The Nottingham is probably 
the best Medlar for general 
culture. The fruits are of 
medium size, of a rich, rather 
acid flavour, and the tree crops 
well, usually developing a nice 
shapely head, though the 
branches are somewhat gnarled 
and twisted. This variety 
rarely fails to fruit, and being 
the best flavoured should be 
preferred to others. The trees 
grow more erect than some, and 
the leaves are smaller. The 
Datch is often planted fcr its 
large fruit. This is the largest 
Medlar grown, the flavour 
being fair, but cannot be com- 
pared to the above-named. 
‘he fruits average 2 inches in 
diameter, with a large, wide 
eye and broadish stalk, and 
thickened at the base. This 
variety assumes a more spread- 
i g habit than the others, and 
sa grand tree for the garden. 
Iam surprised Medlars are not 
more largely planted for the 
purpose named, as they are 
most pleasing in the garden, 
not at all fastidious as to soils, 
and fruit in a young state—at 
least, the Nottingham and Royal varieties do. 
The Royal is not unlike the Nottingham, but 
larger and a prodigious bearer. Even in a 
young state this variety (though thought in- 
ferior in quality to the Nottingham) is a first- 
class Medlar for general use, and these varieties 
may be grown as bushes or pyramids, a form 
rarely seen, as very few grow them thus. I| 
once saw pyramid Medlars used as a screen to 
divide the flower from fruit garden, and they 
were much admired. The Royal partakes of the 
acid flavour of the Nottingham, though in a less 
degree. By a few this flavour is valued, but my 
advice is not to gather too early or ripen too 
quickly or the acid flavour is lost. 

Many amateurs who have not space to grow 
standard trees of these fruits may with advan- 
tage grow the Royal or Nottingham in bush 
form. They make prolific pyramids or bushes 
grafted or budded on a short leg or stem, 
«zd it is useless for amateurs to try to bud their | 
own trees, They have not got suitable stocks 
to work upon, and though the Medlar may be 
worked on the common White Thorn, the) 
Quince, Pear, and the Medlar itself—that is, | 
stocks or trees raised from seedlings or suckers | 
of the Medlar—they can be purchased s0/ 
cheaply that I would advise getting good trees | 
abl once. 

The best flavoured fruits are those on the| 
Mediar stock. On the other hand, they are not | 











The Nottingham Medlar. 


perfect in flavour and untainted from the in- 
sidious mould which often appears at the stem, 
imparting a disagreeable, musky flavour to the 
whole fruit. Varieties are not numerous, and 
the one here illustrated is that most com- 
monly seen. The individuality of the variety 
is well shown in the illustration. 

The trees vary in habit; the Dutch throws 
out its branches in a twisted manner, and is in- 
clined to assume a weeping and spreading habit, 
so that it is best grown as a standard. The 
Nottingham is more upright in habit and 
not such a gross grower; it does well in bush 
form, and is the best for places where room is 
limited. To obtain good crops of fruit the trees 


are best when managed pretty much on the | 


“‘let alone” principle, for pruning only tends 
to produce gross and unfruitfal shoots which 
smother the rest of the tree, and manuring has 


'much the same effect, though an occasional 


mulching may sometimes be helpful when the 
soil is very poor, 

In selecting trees for planting, the situation 
should be considered, as the stocks on which 
they are worked have a great influence on the 
future well-being of the tree. If wanted for a 
dry site or a light soil the White Thorn is the 
best host ; for a wet spot or heavy soil trees on 
the Quince should be selected; while for a 
medium soil no stock is better than the Medlar 
itself. The tree from which the illustration 


Those who have acquired a | 


ILLUSTRATED. 
ow =P © tke tt a hoa: DELL eed 
For shallow soils | 
| the Quince is the best, as it roots near the 
surface, and the Pear-stock requires a good | 
On the other hand, such kinds 
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was taken is worked on the White Thorn, and 
suckers of this are troublesome, and have to 
be frequently removed. Medlars should be 
allowed to hang as long as possible on the tree 
provided they are not subjected to severe frosts. 
They never ripen better than when they can bs 
allowed to hang until quite the end of October. 
To ripen the fruit properly it should be quite 
dry when picked, be stored thinly on a cool 


\shelf where no moisture can reach it, and 


allowed to develop without subjecting it to any 
heat. 

As the fruits will not ripen all at once and 
keep well for two or three weeks after ripening, 
they may be had in good condition for ten 
or twelve weeks at a season when the home- 
grown dessert fruits are not very varied. In 
selecting fruits for dishing up see that there is 
not the least trace of mould at the stem or in the 
eye, and choose those which have softened 
throughout, but discard any that appear more 
than ordinarily soft, but which do not retain the 
impression of any slight pressure which may be 
used on them, as such fruits are not right, 


their pulp being very watery and insipid, if not 

altogether unpalatable. Those who have a 

surplus of fruits or who do not care for them in 

@ raw state may convert them into a most 
delicious jelly much resembling 
that made from Guavas. 











ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
STRAWBERRY. 


THERE is no doubt as to the 
excellency of this fine variety. 
It is of good flavour, free 
growth, and for forcing or 
private garden use one cannot 
speak too highly of it; but as 
a market fruit I do not think 
it is going to supersede Sir 
Joseph Paxton ; at least, if it 
does I shall be greatly sur- 
prised. Sir Joseph is one of 
the firmest Strawberries we 
have, and the punnets or 
baskets open at the end of the 
journey as fresh-looking as 
when they started. But Royal 
Sovereign was by no means 
equal to it in this respect, and 
did not realise the price of 
Sir Joseph after the first week 
of the outdoor Strawberry 
season. I should like to 
caution any growers who may 
not have had much experience 
of this comparatively new 
variety to give due considera- 
tion to all sides of the question 
before grubbing up such an old, 
well-tried friend as Sir Joseph 
Paxton, to make room for a 
really good variety, but which, 
if it fails in the matter of 
being a good traveller, is of 
little use to those who have to cater for cus- 
tomers at a distance. Novelties and improve- 
/ments follow each other so rapidly that one 
would think perfection must soon be reached, 
_but when it comes to comparison with older 
varieties it is very few that last more than 
'a few years. Amongst Strawberries, it is such 
kinds as British Queen, Keen’s Seedling, and Sir 
Joseph Paxton that give satisfaction to everyone 
who treats them well and studies their peculiar 
| wants, while newer varieties that were to have 
_teplaced them have disappeared from catalogues, 
and are not procurable after a few years. 

J. GRoom, Gosport. 











Flavour in fruit.—Our highest-flavoured 
_Apples—Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, 
Margil, Cockle Pippin, Mother Apple, Cornish 
Aromatic, and the Russets—invariably give the 
richest or keenest flavour when the fruits are of 
medium size, not too rapidly swollen, and not 
necessarily highly coloured. A gravelly base, 
though not always the best for ordinary garden- 
ing, seems to be most suitable for fruits where 
fine flavour is held to be of more importance than 
| mere size or appearance. For Pears there are 
|no positions like walls to produce fine fruit. 
| But most of the best Pears do well when grown 
as bush or pyramid-trees worked on the Quince, 
and if the traits produced are not s0 large, at 
‘least it does seem they give the richest flavour. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





THE SWORD CACTUSES (PHYLLO- 
CACTUSES). 


THE only genera of Cacti which find much favour 
in Eoglish gardens are the Epiphyllums and the 
Sword Cactuses (Phyllocacti). All of the 
numercus named kinds cultivated in gardens 
are either seedlings or hybrids. In the case of 
Phyllocactus there are ten or a dozen distinct 
species described, but of these not more than 
half are known in gardens. The most popular, 
because they are certainly the most beautiful, 
are the hybrids and seedlings which have been 
raised within the last twenty years, and which 
now number close upon a hundred named sorts. 
These have been raised principally by German 
and French cultivators of Cacti, whilst a few of 
the very best have originated in America and 
England. Over eighty of these named sorts 
of Phyllocactus are cultivated at Kew. 
It must be admitted that many of them are 
scarcely distinct enough to be worth a name, 


but in this respect thesé plants are only on a par 


with most garden races of plants. 
It is a fact, unaccountable no doubt, that the 


A Phyllocactus 


r 


beauty and garden value of many of these Cacti 
are scarcely recognised in this country. A few 
cultivators possess a collection of Epiphyllums, 
still fewer have an odd plant or so of the Night- 
flowering Cereus, and here and there, but chiefly 
in the windows of cottages, one sees a few plants 
of Phyllocacti; but anyone who knows them 
must admit that we have very few plants which, 
in return for so little trouble, make such a 
gorgeous display of blossoms as do the Phyllo- 
cactuses. They flower profusely, their blooms 
are often enormous, but never ungainly, their 
colours white, rose, crimson, purple, yellow, or 
variegated, and always brilliant, and although 
each flower remains fresh only a day or two, yet 
they are produced in such abundance by healthy 
plants that the display is continuous for several 
weeks. Single specimens have been known to 
develop over 300 flowers in a year. When it is 
added that they are among the easiest of all 
garden plants to manage their claims to popu- 
larity must appear exceptional. 

eAThe cultural requirements of Phyllocacti are 
of that description expressed by the saying : 
‘*The more you neglect them the better they 
like it.” When coddled, carefully watered, 
and often shifted into larger pots, they-scon 
get into bad health, and though they rarely die, 


yet they are not healthy enough to flower. The 
plants commence to make new growth about the 
beginning of April, and they keep on growing 
till August. During this time they should be 
kept just moist at the root and syringed over- 
head once or twice a day in hot weather. They 
like full sunlight, plenty of fresh air, and a tem- 
perature not lower than 65 degs. at night. The 
soil should be a mixture of light loam, well- 
rotted cow-manure, and brick-rubbish, or coarse 
sind. The pots should bea quarter filled with 
drainage. When growth is finished the plants 
should be kept drier and allowed more air. 
From the end of October to the beginning of 
| March they may be placed in a light, airy 
greenhouse, where they will be safe from frost 
and kept dry. They flower from April onwards. 
If over-watered the roots will die and the plants 
|rot away at the neck. Evidences of this are 
| seen in the shrivelling of the stems, and directly 
this takes place water must be withheld. 

| The crossing of the different. kinds or species 





| night. 


with each other is easily accomplished, but it 
‘sometimes happens that the parent selected to 
bear the seeds is not strong enough to mature 





in flower. From a photograph by Mr. A. Godfrey, 


the fruits. The same remark applies to Epiphyl- 
lum. The fruits of Phyllocactus are round, as 
large as a Green Gage Plum, and bright crimson. 
They contain numerous seeds scattered through 
a watery pulp, which is sweet to the taste. 

P. DELICATUS is of a charming shade of rose, 
and is a most desirable plant. The very finest 
of the deep-coloured kinds is that named J. T. 
Peacock, in compliment to one who possessed a 
famous collection of Cacti and other succulents. 
It will be remembered that on the death of Mr. 
Peacock the whole of his vast collection of 
| Plants was sold by auction. Amongst them were 
Several hundreds of this Phyllocactus, which till 
_ then had been known only in Mr. Peacock’s col- 
‘lection. It is a tall, robust grower, with 

triangular stems and huge flowers 8 inches 
across, deep crimson, shaded with violet inside. 

P. CRENATUS is a species of exceptional beauty, 
its flowers rivalling those of the N ight-flowering 
Cactus (C. grandiflorus) in size, purity, and 
fragrance. It is one of the parents of some of 
the best of the hybrids. P. grandis is another 
very fine species with enormous creamy-white 
flowers, which are also fragrant. This kind has 
the exceptional habit of expanding its flowers 
after sunset and being at its best during the 
P. albus superbus, Conway Giant, 
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Cooperi, Franzi, General Garibaldi, C. M. Hovey, 
ignescens, Gordonianus, and splendens are a 
selection of some of the best hybrids and seed- 
lings. The plants are as cheap as Geraniums, 
and as they do not take up much space it is easy 
to get a collection and select a few good ones 
from them, according to taste. gras 

The genus has been in cultivation since 1710, 
when it was represented by P. phyllanthus, then 
called Cactus phyllanthus. 





The Cockspur Thorn (Cratezgus Crus- 
galli).— Most of the Thorns have this autumn 
| been heavily laden with fruit. Several of the 
/most beautiful, however, like C. mollis and 
|C. coccinea, are now past, the haws for the 
most part having fallen, but C. Crus-galli still 
retains its full crop, and its bright scarlet-red 
fruits make one of the cheeriest of autumnal 
|pictures in the garden. Like most of the 
'showier-fruited Thorns, it comes from Eastern- 
North America, where it is common and is 





widely spread, its natural range extending from 
‘Canada southwards to Carolina, etc. It is a 





Barrowley, Grantham, 


small, spreading tree, rarely more than 20 feet 
high, and has been in cultivation in Britain over 
/200 years. It blooms towards the end of May, 
its flowers white and about twice the size of 
those of our native Hawthorn. Most plants 
that are spread over large areas in a state of 
|nature show much variation, and this is no 
exception to the rule. In the leaf especially it 
differs in size and shape, as the varietal names 
of arbutifolia, linearis, ovalifolia, etc., fully 
justify. The leaves, however, are always firm 
|to the touch, smooth, and glossy green, and 
\remain longer on the tree than those of any 
| deciduous Cratzgus. The spines are long, stout, 
and slightly curved. Of the numerous varieties 
_the most distinct, perhaps, is pyracanthifolia. 
| This is a dwarf, small-leaved tree, and is remark- 
able for forming an almost flat top, and thus 
assuming the shape of the letter T. 





Pentstemons (EF. A. L ). — Pentstemons will live 
in the open through the winter in South Devon, except 
in very damp situations and very severe winters. We 
know of a fine lot of seedlings that came through the long 
frost of 1895 unharmed without protection. Therefore, 
unless anything very exceptional in the way of weather 
occurs during the coming winter, ‘‘E. A. L.’s” seedlings 
under a south wall should not need protection to ensure 





immunity.—S, W. F. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


TOMATO GROWING ON THE ITALIAN 
RIVIERA. 

In the neighbourhood of Albanga a plot of 
Tomatoes may contain from five to ten thousand 
plants. The latter number would be a large 
garden. The plants are grown in rows 20 inches 
apart, and 12 inches apart in the rows. Each 
plant is trained to aseparate stake. The stakes 
slope gently towards the centre between each 
pair of rows, and are fastened to a cross-piece 
running the length of the rows (see sketch 





Stakes from the Great Reed, as used for Tomato 
growing on the Riviera. 


enclosed). Broom (Genista) shoots are used in 
training the plants to the stakes, the latter con- 
sisting of long rods of the Great Reed (Arundo 
Donax). They cost from two francs to four or 
five francs per hundred, according to their 
strength, and last two or three years. The price 
of Tomatoes varies according to the season, some- 
times as low as two francs the hundred kilos 
(220 Ib.), and as high as twenty-four francs when 
the fruits are scarce. E. L. Buanp. 
Toburcooran, Carnmoney, Co. Antrim. 





Good Tomatoes.—I have read with in- 
terest the notes ve Tomatoes in GARDENING of 
September 25th and October 9th. I have 
grown three varieties this summer—Conference, 
Vrogmore Selected, and Trophy—and have had 
very heavy crops on each kind. I stood the 
plants 18 inches apart in 10-inch pots, and filled 
in the space between the pots with good fresh 
loam. J rammed the soil firm and touched the 
blossoms with a rabbit’s-tail each day at 12 
or 1 o’clock to ensure a good set. For manure 
I watered with weak liquid from the byre 
alternately with clear water. Trophy has given 
the heaviest crop, a number of the fruits weigh- 
ing over 1 1b. each, and most of them 4 1b. each. 
Conference and Frogmore, while not so heavy, 
have yielded from 18 lb. to 24 Ib. of fruit per 
plant. I may mention that they were grown in 
a cool-house, with only a little heat at the set- 
ting period, aud abundance of air night and 
day.—Joun DupGuon, Lochbine, Argyllshire. 


Growing large Oaions.—An inquirer 
after informationunder this head recently may be 
interested to learn that no Onion brings such 
large, heavy, and solid, as well as handsome bulbs 
of a semi-globe form, as do Ailsa Craig, when 
the fiaest of these range from 24 lb. to3 lb. A 
particular seed stock should be obtained. The 
usual course with our finest growers, such as 
Bowerman and Hackwood Park, is to sow seed 
thinly in pans or shallow boxes in fine soil, and 
stand them in gentle warmth in a light green- 
house. This is done about the middle of 
December, the plants are kept near the glass, 
and when 4 inches in height are dibbled out 
thinly into other boxes or pans filled with good 
fine soil. They are still kept near the glass that 
the plants be sturdy and not drawn. About the 
middle of March the plants are placed in a 
frame to harden, getting plenty of air in the 
day, then towards the end of April, being some 
7 inches to 8 inches in height, they are trans- 
planted on rich ground out-of-doors with balls 
of soil attached, and put at some 18 inches 
apart one way and 12 inches the other. The 
soil is the same every year, but it is well 
trenched each winter, and in the trenching has 
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a heavy dressing of half-decayed manure added. 
Also a mulching is given during the summer 
and plenty of liquid-manure.—A. D. 


LATE ROSE REPLIES. 


Moving W. A. Richardson Rose- 
tree.—Will you kindly tell me if I could 
safely move a William Allen Richardson Rose 
in November? It is three or four years old and 
about 6 feet high. Also whether it would hurt 
it to be out of the ground for a couple of days 
during transfer ?—LyntTon. 

*.* You could scarcely select a better time, 
and if the roots are kept moist they will come 
tono harm. Water well when planting, and if 
dry weather sets in give an occasional overhead 
sprinkle. 


Yellow Rose for east wall.—I have a 
strip of garden (with gardens on both sides of it) 
about 50 feet long by about 16 feet wide, running 
almost due north and south. It is walled on the 
east, south, and west ; house wall on the north. 
Soil a good loam; has had stable-manure dug 
into it. I want to put in a yellow Rose against 
the wall on the east—that is, the Rose will 
have an almost due west aspect. The wall is 
about 7 feet high. The shade of yellow I want 
is that of W. A. Richardson, but I do not want 
this itself, because its blooms are poor when the 
bud stage is past. I have not room for more 
than one Rose. Will you kindly tell me which 
of the following Roses you recommend: Mme. 
Pernet Ducher, Mme. Bérard, Mme. Eugene 
Verdier, Perle de Lyon, Perle des Jardins? If 
you think any other Rose preferable to these 
please name it ?—C. J. PowLErt. 


*.* There is no other climber of the same 
shade as William Allen Richardson, but Mme. 
Pierre Cochet approaches it, and is a little 
larger. None ofthose you name are nearly so 
good as W. A. Richardson. 


Best climbing Rose for garden 
arch in Lincolnshire.—Will you please 
tell me the best Rose to get for the above? 
Iam not particular about the colour, but want 
a sweet-scented one. It will be in rather an 
exposed position, open to the north and west.— 
BEra. 

*,* Emlie Dapuy, Félicité Perpetue, Gloire 
de Dijon, and William Allen Richardson are so 
suitable that we cannot decide which is the best 
—probably one of the two last, a salmon-but 
and a deep orange and apricot respectively. 


Rose cuttings in the open.—I am 
desirous to try to strike some H.P. Rose 
cuttings in the open. You will greatly oblige 
by telling me in your valuable paper how to 
proceed, length of cuttings, depth to insert 
them, whether to plant in sunny or shady place, 
should the shoots be cut off or torn off by the 
heel ?—KEnvT. 


*,* We have an article appearing about Rose 
cuttings and other outdoor work. 


Best dark crimson climbing Rose, 
etc.—Kindly give name of the best and darkest 
crimson climbing Rose for training on wall of 
unheated greenhouse? 2, Is Charles Lefebvre 
darker than Cheshunt Hybrid, and are the buds 
long or globular? Is it a continuous bloomer ? 
3, Is Climbing Devoniensis a continuous 
bloomer ?—NARBERTH. 

*,* We find Reine Marie Henriette a grand 
dark red, with very long buds. It is much 
deeper under glass, opening more quickly than 
in the open air. Charles Lefebvre is globular 
when in bud, a free bloomer, and many shades 
darker than Cheshunt Hybrid. Climbing 
Devoniensis is a very erratic Rose, and seldom 
makes more than one good crop of bloom during 
the season, this being upon the long rods of the 
previous year. 


Climbing Roses under glass (Reader 
and others),—As we have received quite a 
dozen queries of the same tenor as that from 
‘* Reader,” we will give a few notes upon these. 
Our querists wish to know what to do with 
the long rods made since the wood which 
flowered was cutout. Leave themalone. Simply 
fasten them in the best and most convenient way 
you can, and keep ia a horizontal position as 
far as possible, and the rods about a foot from 
the glass. Most of the questions relate to Roses 
in cool or very slightly heated houses. In that 
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case keep the wood as backward as possible ; 
new growth will push out only too quickly for 
the protection you can afford. Many, too, have 
their plants in an outside border, and have 
drawn the rods through after the manner of 
Vines. This is scarcely advisable, as the roots 
are in such a different position to the wood 
growth, and they are asking roots in very cold 
soil to supply the wants of wood growing under 
summer conditions. Even when inside and 
they can gain access to outside soil, the latter 
must be protected from excessive wet and frost 
as soon as the eyes burst inside. Some readers 
are in trouble because a long rod is producing 
side growths already. These rods should be 
ripened as far as possible, which will prevent 
this; but no harm is likely to accrue if you 
could but afford sufficient protection during 
winter. We would not cut them off, but if the 
rods and laterals can be ripened off better, 
would prune back the latter to two or three eyes 
early in the year. 

Roses for conservatory from outside bor- 
der (Mrs. U.).—You will not do well with Roses planted 
entirely outside and the wood brought under cover. Oon- 
sider the vast difference between the temperatures, the 
wood being forced, and roots remaining in a cold and 


uncongenial soil. L’Ideal and Mme. Bérard are the most 
likely to suit. 


Rose Reynolds Hole (Thorndale) —Yours is a bad 
type of Prince C. de Rohan, certainly not S. Reynolds 
Hole, which is quite smooth wooded, and acapital Kose to 
open its blossoms. 8S. Reynolds Hole, Victor Hugo, Charles 
Lefebvre, Prince Arthur, and Prince C. de Rohan are all 
grand dark varieties. 


Stocks for standard Roses (4. Maze). — 
The best suckers do not run so far without producing 
fibre, and yours would be awkward to transplant, besides 
the great risk of future suckers from so long and coarse a 
root stem. If you do plant them, trim off at least half of 
the coarse root. 


Pruning Niphetos Rose.—lI have a Niphetos Rose 
in conservatory which wants pruning. When ought I to 
do it?—L. H. 


*,.* During next month ; but if the climbing variety, be 
careful not to cut away long rods of this season’s growth. 


THE WALL BELLFLOWER. 


THe illustration of Campanula Portenschla- 
giana represents a charming little species 
from Dalmatia. It is a useful plant for 
the quick formation of a dense dwarf carpet, 
and is suitable for almost any position. It 
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The Wall Bellflower (Campanula Portenschlagiana). 


grows from 6 inches to 8 inches high, and has a 
bell-shaped flower about half an inch in length. 
Its flowers, which are produced abundantly 
throughout the summer, are borne in racemes. 
There is a more robust variety named major. It 
is a pretty plant also for a pot in the greenhouse, 
or in a room. 


The American Red Oaks.—Amongst 
trees of large size there are none, perhaps, 
which are capable of adding so much to the 
beauty of the autumn landscape as the American 
Red Oaks. An Oak of great value is Waterer’s 
Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea splendens), which 
is not only the most brilliantly coloured of the 
American Red Oaks, but has the additional 
merit of retaining its leaves longer than any. 
In ordinary seasons they will linger on well into 
December. Q. palustris (the Pin Oak) and 
Q. rubra (Red Oak) occasionaliy colour well, 
but the latter is generally of too dull a tint to 
be very effective, and the same has to be said 
of Q. tinctoria. Q coccinea and its variety 
are the most brilliant and most consistent in 
co'ouring. 
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GARDEN PESTS, 


— 


Apple-tree-stem eaten (7. Milsome).— 
The grub you found in the Apple-branch is the 
caterpillar of the wood leopard-moth (Zeuzera 
wsculi). The easiest way of getting at these 
caterpillars to kill them is by cutting off the 
branch, but the branch may sometimes be saved 
by stabbing the insect with a sharp wire, or by 
slightly enlarging the entrance to the tunnel and 
pushing in as much cotton-wool or tow, soaked 
in tar or paraffin-oil, as possible, and then clos- 
ng the whole with a plug of clay ; or paraffin- 
oil may be injected into the hole with a small 
syringe with a fine nozzle, and prevented from 
running oub by plug of clay. Plant Mont- 
bretias in spring.—G. S. §. 


Diseased Violet-leaves (L. @. Jephson). 
—Your Violets are attacked by a fungus, I 
believe Phyllosticta viola. Pick off the leaves 
that are badly infested and burn them, and spray 
the plants with Bordeaux-mixture, which may 
bs made by dissolving 1} 1b. of sulphate of 
copper in warm water, slake 1 lb. of freshly 
burnt lime, and make it into a whitewash about 
as thick as cream with water, strain it through 
coarse canvas into the copper solution, and add 
11 gallons of water and stir thoroughly.— 
G. 8.8. 


Grubs under Apple-tree-bark (JZ. 
Bagot).—The grubs you found under the bark 
of your Apple-tree are those of one of the 
Longicorne beetles, but of which species I 
cannot say. If you can find the entrance to the 
galleries where the grubs are, you might stab 
them with asharp wire. The holes are probably 
too small to force cotton-wool or tow, soaked 
with parafiia-oil or tar, into them. As regards 
the American Blight, the mixture you have 
used ought to kill them. You could not have 
done better, if you have not used too much 
paraffin-oil, as far as the tree is concerned.— 


G. 8. 8. 


Destroying mice (J. M. C.). — The 
following recipes are much recommended for 
poisoning mice, and if you have not already 
tried them youshould do so: 3 lb. of Oatmeal or 
Wheat-flour, 4 oz. of powdered indigo, 4 oz. of 
finely-powdered white arsenic, 4 drachm of oil 
of Aniseed, mixed well together, and add 24 Ib. 
of melted beef suet or mutton tallow, and work 
upinto a paste; or 1 lb. of flour or Oatmeal, 
1 oz, of nux vomica, finely powdered, and five 
or six drops of oil of Aniseed or oil of Lavender. 
These mixtures are very poisonous, so should be 
used with care. 

A plague of caterpillars (W. Wilden). 
—TI cannot imagine that you would in any way 
lessen the number of the caterpillars in your 
garden by planting Elders. When the ground 
is being dug a sharp look-out should be kept for 
any chrysalides or grubs which may be turned 
up, and if, after the operation, Fowls could be 
allowed to scratch over the soil they would be 
sure to find many that had not been detected in 
any other way. The water in which Elder- 
leaves had been boiled was used formerly as an 
insecticide, but other stronger compounds have 
taken their place. It is just possible that the 
smell of the leaves and flowers may be unpleasant 
to some moths, and so prevent them from laying 
their eggs in their immediate vicinity ; but I 
have no reason for thinking that this is the 
case, and fruit-trees would be much more useful. 
—G. 8. 8. 

Diseased Hollyhocks (2. 8. ).—Your Hollyhocks 
are attacked by a fungus (Phyllosticta althwina). Not the 
fungus which has played such havoc with Hollyhocks in 
all parts of the country ; but, still, a very destructive pest. 
Another year, if your plants are attacked, a3 coon as any 
sign of the fungus is seen spray the plants with Bordeaux- 
mixture or ‘‘ Eau Oelesté.”—G. S. S. 

Oak-tree-leaves disfigured (/. 2.).— 
The leaves of your Oak are infested with the 
little galls commonly known as “ spapgles.” 
You should collect and burn all the leaves. 
Each of these galls contains a minute grub 
which will become a chrysalis, from which in 
the spring will be produced a gall-fily known as 
“* Neuroterus lenticularis.” These gall-flies at- 
tack the male flowers of the Oak, laying their 
eggs in the flowers, the grubs hatched from 
which form the little round galls commonly 
known as ‘‘CQurrant-galls,” on account of their 
resemblance to a bunch of Currants, 'The flies 
which eventually emerge from these galls differ 
very considerably from those of the previous 

















































generation, and are known scientifically as 
‘*Spathegaster baccarum.” These lay their eggs 
on the undersides of the leaves, and the grubs 
form the spangle-galls you find there. It is as 
well, therefore, to destroy as many of the 


Currant - galls in the spring as possible. — 


G. 8. 8. 
eS ee eee 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


—_—~ 


FERNS AND OTHER PLANTS IN 
STANDS. 


THERE are many excellent devices for embellish- | 


ing dwelling-rooms by the aid of suitable plants. 
Few plants are so well adapted for this kind of 
work as Ferns in variety. Wardian-cases have 
an advantage over many other stands, as their 
neatand elegant finish, combined with the moister 
conditions of the atmosphere, ensure healthy 
conditions for the plants. The smaller Fern- 
stands answer the purpose very well, but it is 
not possible to make sucha nice display in them 
as in the former. 
better when placed in a window with a cooler 
aspect, say either north or east, as the light is 
good from these quarters, and, except in the 
morning, in the last-mentioned aspect, there is 
no need to shade to prevent in 
Light is essential in successf 
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Ferns particularly succeed | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


jury to the foliage. | you can see wh 
ul culture, and for! time, 


fontanum, A. tenellum, Davallia alpina, Pteris 
cretica, and P. serrulata cristata, with the 
following Selaginellas: S. amcena, 8. Kraussi- 
ana, S. K aurea (golden), and §. Martensi. For 
Wardian or Fern-cases those suggested already, 
and Adiantum affine, A. Mariesi, Asplenium 
attenuatum, A. Zeylanicum, Blechnum gracile, 


| Davallia bullata, Doodia amcena, D mediacrispa 


cristata, Polypodium adnascens, Polystichum 
setusum, Pteris cretica in variety, Pieris serru- 
lata in variety, and Selaginella gracilis, 8 
umbrosa, and 8. pubescens. BG, 


. 





BULBS IN MOSS. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘¢ ELLERSLIE.”) 


THERE is scarcely a more simple or prettier way 
of growing many bulbs than in Moss, more 
especially when wanted for basket decoration. 
Having seen some showy effects obtained in this 
way, we give a somewhat full reply to our 
correspondent. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Snowdrops, Scillas, 
and Narcissus may be grown in damp Moss from 
the first, but it is better to have them in boxes 
of very light soil, such as sand and Cocoa-nut- 
fibre mixed, one-third of the former being used. 
When the bulbs are somewhat advanced, and 
ich will flower at about the same 
lift them from the compost, shake off as 











Stand of Ferns and other plants. 


this reason an unrestricted quantity should be | 
Placed in a | 


obtained as long as daylight lasts. 
south window they are shaded during the 
warmest part of the day, and consequently are 
deprived of light. It will, therefore, be seen 
that a southern aspect is the worst position in 
which to place the stand. When the plants are 
in pots they should not be placed in saucers of 
water. The soil should be kept just moist, and 
care taken to avoid the silly notion of water- 
ing the plants regularly once a day or so many 
times a week. Only water the plants when they 
need it, and that is when the soil is getting dry. 
When the cases or stands are too moist a little 
ventilation should be given by slightly lifting the 
Fern-stand on one side, or by opening the door 
of the cases for a short time. If the plants are 
carefully crocked at the time of potting or 
planting there is little likelihood of failure. 
Small stands should be renewed in the spring of 
each year, the more roomy cases being allowed 
two to three years before any interference will 
be necessary. <A good compost for plants grown 
in Fern-stands and Wardian-cases should include 
the following ingredients—loam, not too heavy, 
leaf-mould, sand and peat in equal quantities, 
with a free use of charcoal, and a sme}! quantity 
of sandstone all rough and open. 
SELECTION ov Ferns. 
For Fern-stands : 


A. C.-v. grande, Asplenium obtusilobum, A, 


Adiantum Capillus-veneris, | 





much as possible, and simply arrange them in 
the basket according to taste, placing damp 
Moss among them and wedging them into the 
desired position with the same. Bulbs will last 
in beauty quite as long when so treated as they 
would if in soil or water. Of course, you must 
give an occasional watering, and if you pick out 
the best and greenest Moss for the surface the 
effect is heightened. Do not overcrowd. Half 
the number of bulbs upon fresh Moss look far 
prettier than a crowded mass of colour. 

If the Moss gives.a stale smell place a few 
pieces of charcoal among it, lift off the surface, 
and give a watering with diluted Gondy’s fluid. 
But if you are careful to use fresh Moss and 
place some charcoal among this at first, there 
will seldom be any offensive odour. My readers 
will readily imagine how many pretty effscts 
can be made with baskets, bowls, and vases 
when arranged in this way, and almost all cf 
our popular bulbs can be grown as described 
above. If placed into the basket while dormant 
we seldom get them to bloom uniformly, and, as 
they are not hurt in any way by careful removal, 
it is far better to grow them on a little firsi. 
Besides this, we do not have the Moss go stale. 
See that the Moss is of the same temperature as 
the compost the bulbs occupied. 

eS Se ST eS 

Propagating Eipacris (Phono).—1f 
fo our issue for May 29, you will find an 
arid upou the 
2 pacris, 


you refer 
illnetrated 
propagation of Genistas, Ericas, and 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE USE OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘* A. E. G.”) 

Wiru reference to the use of artificial manures 
in Chrysanthemum cultivation, it is important 
that a distinction be made between manures and 
stimulants and their respective uses, A manure 
is any matter which fertilises the soil to which 
it is applied, and is something added to enrich 
that which is poor or exhausted. It will, 
therefore, be seen that a manure is a plant food, 
and may be applied in the case of Chrysanthe- 
mums, either in the soil when finally potting, or 
in the form of a liquid later in the season. 
Many growers use artificial manures very 
sparingly in their potting compost, preferring 
instead to apply this plant food at a time when 
the roots have used up the most important 
constituents of the soil. Plant food, of a kind 
such as most artificial manures provide, if mixed 
with the soil previous to the final potting, often 
makes a weak or unhealthy plant worse, and in 
the case of the more robust ones, promotes 
coarse growth. On the other hand, if the 
plants be finally potted into a compost 
of a good kind, but not over rich, artificial 
manures can be applied at a time when their 
fertilising properties can be best appreciated. 
This should be towards the end of July, when 
the pots should be full of roots and ready to 
assimilate any liquid plant-food that can be 
given to them. Commencing their use at such 
a period, assistance is given to the plants to 
produce strong and healthy growths, and these 
in turn develop buds which, in the end, should 
make flowers of high quality. Manures, either 
artificial or animal, may be applied in a liquid 
state until the blooms are well advanced, but if 
the buds be retained in good time, a long period 
of feeding while the plants are in the open is 
preferable to a too free use of this material 
while the plants are under cover. If the buds 
are not retained in good time—say before August 
is out for most sorts—it is useless to expect 
flowers of good quality from those retained later, 
although there appears to be a pretty general 
belief that even if the buds are retained late you 
may make up for the lateness by feeding the 
plants liberally afterwards. This cannot be, as, 
after careful observation extending over many 
years, I have noticed the buds burst very soon 
after the plants are housed, and far too soon to 
derive much assistance in the way of increasing 
their dimensions from its use. One cannot single 
out any particular form of artificial manure as 
being superior to all others. They each have 
their own special virtues, and several of them 
are very much alike. A piece of advice which 
each year seems to be increasingly necessary to 
give, is never to go beyond the instructions laid 
down as to their application. In their own 
interests, the makers would surely go to the 
utmost limit, so that to increase the quantity in 
respect to the doses would be a mistake. 

Both sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda 
ar3 stimulants, and should only be used to force 
the flowers out. Extra large buds sometimes 
may be assisted in their development by the 
use of either of these stimulants, and late flowers 
too may be hurried forward, if an earlier 
display be needed than the plants would naturally 
give. To apply either of these potent stimu- 
lants to a batch of plants which were developing 
their flowers satisfactorily, in the hope that you 
would get a much larger lot of flowers, would 
be a mistake, as instead, you would induce them 
to fully expand before the florets had properly 
matured, with a consequent lack of finish. The 
application of these two stimulants should be 
made with the greatest care, and should never 
exceed 4 oz. of either to a gallon of clear water. 
Always assure yourself that the matter is 
thoroughly dissolved. Nitrate of soda is much 
quicker in action than the other, but sulphate 
of ammonia often gives richer colouring. 

EXPERIENCED GROWER. 





NOTES ON VARIETIES. 


A. H. Fewkrs.—This is an excellent sort for 
amateur cultivators, because of its very dwarf 
growth. The character of the flowers: is some- 
what incurved, and the shade of yellow dense 
and rich. Its blooms do not grow over large, 
hence it is comparatively rare as a show kind, 
although when very well grown it is useful for 
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that purpose, But it is an extra good variety for 
general culture. It is one of the best to retain 
its foliage, which is particularly sturdy. 

SouvENIR DE PrTiTE Amis is a first-class 
variety to flower in October. The flowers are 
white, large, and slightly incurving in shape ; 
the plant is of a very dwarf and sturdy 
growth. It flowers most easily, and when these 
are thinned out but little makes a fine bush 
specimen. This is a popular market kind. 

JoHun NEVILLE.—Among the new varieties of 
the year this will be esteemed. The blooms are 
large, the florets being long and drooping. Its 
colours are a combination of light crimson and 
old gold. This sort has remarkably fine foliage 
and is a dwarf grower. As the buds appear late 
in the season it is necessary to top the plant in 
March to get it in bloom by November. 

Vivtand Moret —This superb Chrysanthe- 
mum is a failure in some collections, inasmuch 
as it refuses to grow properly. The foliage has 
a tendency to become curled and small, as well 
as the growth exhibiting a persistent habit of 
developing flower-buds. When such traits occur 
it is well to destroy the plants and start again 
another year with cuttings from a source where 
the sort has done well. Charles Davis, which is 
a sport from the variety named, has a similar 
weakness. So, too, has that splendid Japanese 
sort, EK. Molyneux. Probably the high culture 
popular kinds are subject to destroys their con- 
stitution in time. 

EpitH Tasor.—When I first saw this variety 
it appeared to me the most perfectly finished 
Japanese Chrysanthemum known, an opinion 1 
still hold. The yellow is of a light shade, very 
clear and rich; the long, drooping, slightly 
curled florets hang in a way peculiar to this 
variety alone. It is large, and is easily grown, 
although the habit of the plant is not of the 
best. Somewhat tall, with leaves sparse and 
ungainly, this part of the variety does not 
commend it, but when the blossoms are produced 
its ugly growth is forgotten. 

Mrs. H. Werks is undoubtedly a magnificent 
sort at its best. It requires, however, special 
treatment to get the blooms in that condition. 
I have frequently recommended that the plant 
should be tipped in March so as to get buds to 
appear early in the season. This mode is a 
partial failure, as plants so topped have not 
given flower-buds early enough this season. In 
the future Mrs. H. Weeks will be struck about 
February, and grown on with a single stem, and 
the earliest flower-buds secured. These should 
come by the end of July. I have recently seen 
noble blooms produced in this manner. The 
variety named has white, slightly tinted flowers, 
with broad, thick petals, and are of remarkable 
depth. It is a show bloom only. There are 
better ones for the supply of a quantity ona 
plant, the latter being rather tall. 

VicomTE ROGER DE CHEZELLES, which 
recently obtained a certificate of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, is not an amateur’s 
variety—that is to say, it grows too tall. Plants 
reach a height of 8 feet or more. The blooms, 
although large, are not especially beautiful in 
comparison with many other sorts. From early 
blooms the colour is yellow; later ones are 
streaked with red. 

Mmnr. G. Bruant, another sort certificated at 
the recent Aquarium show, is a gigantic flower. 
The florets are long and droop gracefully. 
Colour white, tinted pink, the latter shade being 
bright. It has dwarf, sturdy growth, and is 
certainly a useful addition. 

AUSTRALIE.—This is a very large Chrysan- 
themum. The shape is somewhat incurving 
and most handsome in build. As the outer colour 
predominates it may be described as pearly-pink, 
a shade not at all unpleasant; the plant is 
rather tall naturally. Ours were topped in 
April, and are bearing fine blooms on stems 
4 feet high. It is likely to be very popular as 
an exhibition kind, 

Oceana, like the last-named, came from 
Australia, and is a splendid variety. The 
blossoms are composed of thick florets which 
incurve in an irregular manner, building up 
specimens of noble look. Colour tlear rich 
yellow. The plant is dwarf, and has leathery, 
well-developed foliage. This should be added 
to the choicest selections. 

Mme. Gustave Henry belongs to the gigantic 
Chrysanthemums, and is easily grown. The 
form is incurving slightly and somewhat flat. 
It is sure to become a popular sort because it 





blooms rather earlier than the bulk, and the 
plant is dwarf with abundant foliage. This is a 
white variety, not, however, over pure. 

Mrs. J. Lewis.—I think most highly of this 
recently-raised variety. It is pure white, has 
large, full, and shapely blooms, formed by long, 
hanging florets. It grows easily, the plant 
being of medium height, and retains its foliage 
well. 

PRIDE oF MAprorp (sometimes named Beauty 
of Teignmouth).—This is a very fine Japanese 
Chrysanthemum, raised in Australia. The 
blooms grow extra large, full, and deep. The 
inner surface of the wide petals is of a rich 
amaranth colour. From early buds the form 
has a tendency to incurve, thus exhibiting a 
deep lilac tint. It is a dwarf-growing kind, 
and has particularly fine foliage. A sort so 
easy to grow should be much esteemed by 
amateur cultivators. There is said to be a 
‘*sport” of a crimson-red shade from this 
variety. This would be welcome. 

H. Ss. 





Chrysanthemum Louise.—As an early 
large-flowered Japanese variety this is certainly 
one of the best. The flowers are of great depth 
and very delicate in colour, being of a soft 
lilac tint. It is inclined to be Japanese- 
incurved in form, as the petals are apt to turn 
inwards. The plants are very dwarf, only 
attaining from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in 
height, which enables them to be used for floral 
decorations. Itiseasily grown, and if the buds 
are taken early in August, and stimulants used 
accordingly till the time of showing colour, 
three or four blooms may bs carried on a plant 
aud had to perfection the first or second week in 
October. It should be grown in a 10-inch pot, 
and when a collection of early varieties is 
cultivated this should not be excluded.—W. J. 


Chrysanthemum-buds not opening 
properly (Perplexed).—It is rather difficult 
for us to say why your Chrysanthemum-buds 
fail to open properly without being able to see 
them. You may have retained the buds before 
the time best suited to the variety or varieties, 
and consequently the buds are now hard and 
refuse to open kindly. This is a frequent cause 
of failure, and may be avoided by sending the 
growths on to the next bud, which invariably 
develops its flowers with little, if any difficulty. 
You state you housed your plants at the end of 
September, so there is no reason for supposing 
they had been injured by frost. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, you had better apply a 
stimulant of some kind, and we know of nothing 
better than sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda. Half-an-ounce together of these dissolved 
in a gallon of clean water will answer the purpose, 
and on no account should this quantity be 
exceeded. The nitrate of soda would act at 
once, and the sulphate of ammonia in about a 
week. You may have to remove scales which 
form on the top of the buds when the latter 
commence to move, and this should be done with 
the aid of a pair of tweezers. When these scales 
are released, we have good reason for believing 
the florets will develop all right. You may 
occasionally have to removea malformed floret or 
two. Maintain an even temperature of about 
55 degs., and then, with the combined forces at 
work, progress should very soon be reported in 
the development of these undesirable buds. 
Repeat the dose of stimulants from time to time, 
and never let the soil become too dry. 


Chrysanthemums for amateur 
growers (An Old Subscriber ).—You do well 
in wishing to confine your selection to those 
sorts of easy culture, as the names given to you 
by your gardener friend include sorts which you, 
as an amateur and novice, are better without. 
Of the Japanese sorts you mention, we would 
advise you to secure Joseph Brooks, Lady 
Hanham, Western King, Lady E. Smith, and 
Edith Tabor. You might supplement your 
order with Australian Gold (Ualvat’s), pale 
golden-yellow; Emily Silsbury, pure white; 
William Seward, deep rich crimson ; Mrs. E. G. 
Hill, blush ; Mons, Chas. Molin, rich chestaut- 
red; Mons. Chenon de Leché, pale rose and 
fawn; and Phcebus, lovely chrome - yellow. 
This will then give you twelve splendid sorts to 
go ahead with. You also mention six incurved 
sorts. You might secure from the list sent to 
you, Miss Dorothy Foster, silvery-mauve ; Rena 
Dula, as shown by the introducers last season, 
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looked very pretty, but it is too soon yet to 
determine its merits. You had better get the 
following, as they are of easy culture and suited 
to your requirements: Mme. Darrier, rich 
yellow, shaded purple-red; Chas. Curtis, rich 
golden-yellow, retain late buds; Jeanne d’Arc, 
blush-white, tipped purple; Mrs. R. C. King- 
ston, pale pink; Mrs. James Murray, bright 
lilac-pink ; and D. B. Crane, bright buff, retain- 
ing late buds. These selections will suit the 
grower for exhibition. 


Chrysanthemums, the darkest 
sorts (W. Webber).—The crimson flowers are 
generally the darkest ones, but these vary in the 
intensity of their colouring. William Seward 
is certainly a very dark variety, but the bronzy 
reverse of the florets often spoils the richness of 
the colour. Richard Dean also is a rich dark 
crimson with golden reverse; Mons. Joanne 
Molin is a rich crimson, making a grand full 
flower; Royal Standard is another very dark 
flower, and may be described as deepest crimson. 
There also are many of amaranth and deep purple | 





colour, but side by side with the former sorts 
the crimson would appear the darker. 


one of recent introduction, and now largely 
grown and frequently exhibited. This is a very 
handsome Japanese flower, colour lovely chrome- 
yellow, and a most consistent sort. The variety 
should be in all collections. Mme. Carnot is 
a white Japanese sort of immense size. You 
ask how many inches a bloom of this variety 
should be across for exhibition. Certainly not 
less than 9 inches in diameter, and proportion- 
ately deep. The larger you can get the bloom 
the better, so long as you combine with this 
quality purity of colour, freshness, and evenness 
of form. 


Chrysanthemum Emily Silsbury.—This is a 
large pure white Japanese flower, with long, drooping, and 
gracefully curling petals, and at the recent show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society was very fine. For Sep- 
tember, October, or November flowering it is equally well 
adapted, and for those needing an easy sort to grow this 
is likely to suit them. Some of the blooms of this variety 
have been equal to those cf Mile. Thérése Rey. 





THE MEXICAN ORANGE-FLOWER. 


Tus sweetly-scented flower, known botanically 
as Choisya ternata, is not very hardy in England 
It is a 


though hardier than many suppose. 





Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata). 


Chrysanthemum queries (W. Webber). 
—It would be unwise for you to mix pigeons’- | 
manure with your Chrysanthemum soil next 
year. This is a most powerful manure, and as | 
it would be difficult to so thoroughly mix this 
with other ingredients of the compost, so that 
it may be evenly distributed, you would be well- | 
advised not to use it in the form you suggest. 
A far better method would be to place the 
pigeons’-manure in a small bag or sack, and allow 
this to soak ina tank of water, and then to water 
your plants with it during the period the buds 
are developing. Half a peck of this manure to, 
say, thirty-six gallons of clear water, and a 
similar quantity of soot, make a capital plant- 
food and stimulant. Soak these manures for 
five or six days, and when watering with the 
liquid add a third more water, taking care to | 
mix thoroughly before using. Niveum (the | 
correct way to spell the name) and Niveus are 
the same. There was a Phebus introduced in 
1886, and, we believe, raised by Mr. A. Salter, | 
which was a rich golden-yellow, of medium 81Ze, 
and Japanese-reflexed in form. hig variety | 
flowers rather early in the season. The Phcebus | 
which you have in your mind is more probably 





|@ place as any. 


luxuriant leafy shrub, with bright green ample 
foliage and an abundance of fragrant white 
flowers, not unlike those of Orange-blossom— 


hence the popular name. It is often very happ 


against a south wall, and is a delightful shrub 


for the southern counties. 





Caryopteris mastacanthus.—This is 
one of the shrubby members of the Verbena 


family and a native of China and Japan. 
Flowering as it does so late in the year as 
October, it is worth attention as one of the few 
of which so much can be said. It grows in this 
country to a height of 2 feet to 4 feet, the leaves 
being hairy, deeply toothed, and oblong-lanceo- 
late. The flowers appear in compact rounded 
clusters that originate from the leaf axils at the 
upper part of the stem. The blossoms are of a 
bright purplish-blue, the large bottom division 
of the corolla being slightly fringed. In the 
south-western counties this plant would probably 
thrive to perfection, but as far north only as 
London it requires to have a specially selected 
spot. ‘The foot of a south wall is as favourable 
It dies down in winter, and 






after it has done so the roots may he covered 
with a few inches of litter. It appears to Le 
hardier on certain parts of the Continent, where 
the winters are more severe than ours, but in 
this it only furnishes one more example of the 
well-known fact that in places where the summer 
is brighter and more prolonged a plant is enabled 
to withstand a much lower winter temperature 
than where the summer is cooler and damper. 
The species was introduced by Mr. Maries from 
Japan about sixteen years ago, but it was origin- 
ally brought from China by Fortune. Fortune’s 
plants, however, appear to have been given 
greenhouse treatment, and before long dis- 
appeured from cultivation. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


BEGONIAS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 


Ir is not often that one sees these so well grown 
as they should be; indeed, in many gardens 
they are not found at all, and yet their culture 
is not difficult. In the form of vigorous, com- 
pact, well-flowered little specimens, they are of 
much service for window or conservatory decora- 
tion, or for brightening up plant stoves during 
the winter months. There are few more cheerful 
objects than well-bloomed plants of Begonia 
Ingrami or b. Weltoniensis, and where flowers 
at Christmas-time are in demand these two 
kinds should certainly be grown. LEasily-grown 
as the plants are, many, I think, fail to give 
them the treatment that they need during the 
summer. Light, air, and rich food are required 
to bring them up to the desired standard of 
excellence, and these essentials are generally 
absent in a more or less degree when grown 
amongst the general occupants of a warm-house. 
In the all-important matter of culture, 

EARLY PRopaGation is indispensable. The 
cuttings should be taken off by March at the 
latest, inserted singly in small pots, placed in a 
warm, close place until ated and then they 
should be shifted on as required, keeping them 
well up to the light, pinching back the most pro- 
minent shoots nowand then, and maintaining the 
temperature around them at about 55 degs. to 
60 degs. by day, but admitting enough air to 
prevent drawn growth. By the beginning of 
June the vigorous little specimens that such 
treatment will have produced should be placed 
either in warm-frames or in a light, well-venti- 
Jated house. About the latter end of the month 
just named shift into 44-inch pots; some of the 
largest will go into 6-inch pots. The soil should 
be rich and free—a good mixture consisting of 
loam, leaf-mould, and well-rotted manure in 
equal parts, adding thereto a good dash of sharp 
silver-sand. Give plenty of air, shade from hot 
sun, and if the plants are in frames run off the 
lights at nights when balmy weather prevails. 
A little of such exposure will impart to them a 
large amount of vigour, and the flowers will come 
much finer than when they are never exposed to 
the full influence of the open air. When the 
pots get full of roots a little weak liquid-manure 
should be occasionally given, the great point 
being to keep the plants well in growth until 
the middle or latter end of September, after 
which time they should be placed in gentle 
warmth, a light house which can be comfortably 
heated in cold, dull weather and at night being 
the right place for them. From November 
onwards a constant temperature of not less than 
55 degs. is necessary to keep them in a healthy 
flowering condition. These winter-flowering 
Begonias may be well and easily grown by 
planting them out in frames for the summer 
months. Make up a bed of good soil in a light 
frame, and plant out the first week in June, 
potting them up again about the middle of Sep- 
tember, or earlier if they are large enough. In 
planting out a richer compost can be given them, 
as there is not much danger of its becoming 
sour through overwatering, so that if anything 
like good treatment is afforded them they will 
be sure to make very luxuriant growth. Now 
as to the 

VARIETIES TO GROW.—There is a class of 
Begonias, of which B. manicata and B. hydro- 
cotylifolia may be cited as examples, not much 
grown, but which are well worthy of some 
attention from those who experience the need 
of cut flowers in winter and early spring. The 
flowers of these kinds are by no means bril- 
liant, but they possess considerable grace and 






































































































delicacy of form and colour, are charming in a 
cut state, and form a pleasing contrast to 
bright-hued flowers. As fine-leaved plants they 
have also considerable value, thriving better 
than most things in the dry air of a constantly- 
heated room ; indeed, they should be more used 
than they now are for the decoration of 
apartments, as if carefully watered they will 
last for some months in good order. All the 
species grow freely, only needing generous culture 
and plenty of light to ensure success. There 
are several: B. manicata, B. insignis, B. sem- 
perflorens Saundersi, and B. nitida, as well as 
those kinds first named, that are all valuable for 
winter work. 3B. manicata is quite an orna- 
mental plant without flowers, as it has large 
bold leaves of a peculiar shade of colour and very 
glossy, each leaf bearing a number of brownish 
coloured protuberances on the under side. The 
flower-stems grow about a foot or 18 inches high, 
and terminate in a loose, spreading panicle of 
lovely pale pink blossoms, which from being so 
light and graceful look well in bouquets. B. 
insignis is of a different style of growth 
altogether, as it runs up with long, thin, erect 
stems, which branch but sparely and have small 
foliage. What makes it so valuable is its 
freedom, and it is hardier than most other sorts, 
as it will stand and bloom well in a small room 
or greenhouse. B. semperflorens Saundersi is, 
as its name implies, a perpetual bloomer. 
When well grown it is especially useful for 
vases, baskets, or for placing in elevated posi- 
tions, as being naturally drooping it then shows 
itself to advantage. Not only is it continuous 
in blooming, but it flowers at every joint of the 
shoots, and the blossoms being of a bright 
coral-red are very showy. During summer it 
does well in a warm greenhouse or conservatory. 
B. nitida is a fine species which flowers very 
freely when well treated throughout the whole 
of the winter months. Heb. 





NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
FRANCOAS. 


THESE herbaceous plants are natives of Chili; 
they are nearly hardy, and will do well in a cool 
greenhouse. Although they have been long 
known in this country, they are rarely met with ; 
yet they are of great merit, especially Francoas, 
or Maiden’s Wreath, as it is sometimes called. 
Where a suflicient quantity of this kind is grown 
to admit of its being freely used, its tall, slender 
flower-stems produce a telling effect. Francoas 
are easily raised from seeds, which may be 
sown in the months of February and March— 
onwards to midsummer—but the earlier period 
is the best, as then the seedlings have all the 
season before them to attain strength. The 
seed should be sown in a well-drained pan 
filled with sifted peat, to which enough sharp 
silver-sand has been added to keep it open, 
pressing the soil down smooth, not sowing the 
seeds too thickly, and only just covering them 
with a little of the finest soil. Before sowing 
see that the material is moist enough without 
being too wet. Put a sheet of glass over the 
top of the pot or pan in which the seed is sown ; 
this will help to keep the surface damp, and so 
avoid the necessity for giving much water until 
the seeds have vegetated. Stand the pan or pot 
in a temperature of 50 degs., which will be quite 
warm enough. As soon as the seedlings make 
their appearance dispense with the glass over 
the pot ; give water as required, standing the 
plants where they will get a fair amount of light. 
When they are large enough to handle prick the 
seedlings out about 2 inches apart in large pans 
of well-prepared soil ; either peat or good loam 
will answer. If the latter is used, in addition 
to some sand, add one - sixth of leaf-mould. 
They will grow faster for a time this way in 
pans, thanif put at once singly into small pots, 
On account of the soil being more easily kept 
in right condition as to water. By the end of 
May remove them to a greenhouse or frame, 
keeping them moderately moist and giving air 
daily. Before the plants get crowded together 
place them singly in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, and 
encourage them to maks growth, Some of the 
strongest plants will most likely want to produce 
flower-spikes towards the end of summer, and 
if lowers are needed they may be allowed to 
bloom, but if the object is to get the plants as 
strong as possible the second year, it is well 
to pinch them out ; if, before the autumn is too 
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far advanced, any seem to be short of root- 
room, give them pots 1 inch or 2 inches larger, 
encouraging them to root in the new soil before 
winter, during which season they will do any- 
where out of the reach of frost, keeping them a 
little drier at the roots through the dormant 
time. In the spring those that were not potted 
in the autumn must be shifted, regulating the 
size of the pots by the strength of the plants. 
This season they may be expected to bloom well. 
I have found that at the time the flower-spikes 
were about to make their appearance they were 
much strengthened by weak manure-water once 
a week. I. ramosa is the best known, and 
may be looked upon as the handsomest and most 
useful kind ; its pretty white flowers stand out 
conspicuously amongst anything else with which 
they are associated. Francoa appendiculata 
bears reddish-crimson flowers, and makes an 
effective pot-plant. B. 





WINTER-FLOWERING ZONAL PELAR- 
GONIUMS. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUM blossoms in winter are now 
looked upon as a necessity in most gardens ; in 
fact, we get a colour in the Zonal Pelargonium 
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greenhouse, the object being to keep the plants 
growing very steadily on through the winter. 
In the end of May or early in June give the 
plants their final shift into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
using the compost as previously recommended, 
drain the pots well, and ram the soil in very 
firmly around the roots. All that is necessary 
after the plants are in their flowering-pots is to 
set them on a bed of coal-ashes in a sunny spot 
in the open air, and attend well to watering and 
|stopping the shaots and nipping off all flower- 
buds that show themselves, till the end of 
August, when the two latter practices should be 
discontinued. House the plants as soon as the 
nights begin to feel chilly, and continue giving 
them plenty of air as long as the weather is 
favourable. When dull and cold increase the 
|temperature, which should range from 50 degs. 
at night to 55 degs. to 60 degs. by day, with a 
little air on the house at the top and sides also 
unless it is windy. The house in which Zonal 
|Pelargoniums are placed for winter flowering 
should be a light, well-heated, and ventilated 
structure. In watering care must be taken not 
to wet the foliage more than is possible, and a 
little weak, clear guano-water occasionally given 
will be very beneficial. Under this treatment 
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Winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums. 


which no other winter-flowering plant gives us, 
and when arranged in a cut state in a free and 
natural manner, as shown in the annexed illus- 
The first | or less good, the following well-tried kinds may 


tration, they are most effective. 


there will be no scarcity of bloom throughout 
the winter. As regards varieties, amongst the 
many now in cultivation, and which are all more 


important matter is to select varieties which are | be selected with perfect confidence: Vesuvius, 


short-jointed and sturdy. The colour is optional 


Many prefer scarlet varieties to all other colours, 
possibly because the latter can be found in plants 
With regard to the culture} Arc and Eureka are among the best of the 


of other kinds. 


required, which is very simple, I have found the 
plants to succeed best when the cuttings are|are good salmons. 
-| ties are: Henri Jacoby (a splendid kind), John 


struck at the end of August or early in Sep 


tember, and I prefer to put the cuttings singly 
into very small pots in sandy soil, placing them 
in a pit or frame, and by keeping a little close 
and slightly shaded for a week or two they soon 
When the little pots are well filled with 


root. 
roots in October I shift them on into 3-inch pots 
using a compost consisting of two.parts loan 


and one of leaf-mould and decayed stable- 
manure from a spent hot-bed, and a liberal 


.|F. V. Raspail, Wonderful, and Silvio in the 


scarlet section; Olivia Carr, Lady Sheffield, 
and Rose Rendatler are good pinks ; Joan of 


whites ; and President Thiers and Sophie Birkin 
Other very desirable varie- 


Gibbons, Colonel Seely. H, 


Watsonias. — These are very capricious 
bulbs with regard to flowering. For some years 
, | | was fairly successful with the common scarlet 
1 | outside, in pots, during the warm months. Ths 
is a plant which covers rocky hill-sides by acres 
in South Africa. Then I raised a number of 


sprinkling of silver sand. After potting do not | strong specimens of the snow-white variety 
give much water, only just sufficient to keep | from seeds, and these have never flowered ; so I 


the soil moderately moist. 
followed throughout the winter. 


This rule should be | put them out in a border, last autumn, to take 
When growth 


their chance; they made a good clump of 


commences again after this potting pinch out | foliage during the past summer, but never formed 


the points of the little plants, and this wil 


induce them to form bushy little specimens. 
The best place to winter them in is on a shelf or 
stage in a dry, light, and comfortably warm 


1|a bud. About two years ago a lady in South 
Africa sent me some unnamed bulbs of a “‘ very 
pretty flower” she found. I duly potted them, 
‘and placed them in a cold-frame, only removing 
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to the open in sunshiny weather. 
noticed a rapid increase of growth, and placed 
them near the glass of my greenhouse, where 
they are now commencing to unfold attractive 
spikes of a rich rosy-salmon hue.—W. H. L., 
Cumberland, 





ORCHIDS. 


SEASONABLE ORCHID NOTES. 


Ty almost every garden where Orchids are 
grown the deciduous Calanthes, as C. Veitchi, 
C. vestita, C. v. rubro-oculata, C. v. luteo- 
oculata, &c., find a place, These plants are 
now sending up their flower-spikes, and in 
order to obtain flowers that are of good size and 
rich in colour they should be exposed to the full 
autumn sunshine. Until the first few flowers 
open the plants will require water whenever 
they become dry, but atterwards it should be 
gradually diminished altogether. Plants of 
Dendrobium nobile that are now at rest should 
bein a cool, dry temperature, and watered often 
enough to prevent excessive shrivelling of the 
pseudo-bulbs. D. Wardianum should be treated 
exactly the same way. In the cool-house the 
Odontoglossums are growing vigorously, but 
they must not be overwatered or their roots will 
decay, and the tips of the foliage turn black. 
Keep them moderately moist. Fire-heat will 
not be necessary unless frost is expected, or the 
temperature of the house is likely to fall below 
50 degs. Examine the plants every night for 
slugs, or many spikes and roots will be lost. 


Wee 2: 





Stimulants for Orchids (Zz. IF, 
Quebec ).—It is not necessary or advisable to 
atford manure of any kind to Orchids coming 
into flower. As arule, Orchids generally thrive 
better without stimulants; but there are a few 
species, as the deciduous Calanthes, strong- 
growing Phaius, and Ccelogyne cristata that 
appreciate manure-water during the height of 
their growing season, but it should in all cases 
be discontinued on the completion of the new 
growths. Weak liquid cow-manure is the safest 
stimulant to use; about one part of the 


liquid to three of water should be applied at 


first, then as the plants strengthen increase the 
dose to one-half of each. Avoid all manures 
that are chemically prepared. 


Treatment of Cattleya citrina, etc. 


(Rock ).—Your method of treatment re Cattleya 


citrina is quite right. It is a species that re- 


quires but little water at any time, and espe- 
cially during the winter months, affording just 


sufficient to keep the pseudo-bulbs plump. 


Being suspended close to the roof of your cool 
greenhouse, it should be fully exposed to the 
In summer it 


sun during autumn and winter. 
should be thinly shaded from strong sunshine. 


Roots that show no signs of vitality should be 
cut off. C. citrina usually blooms during the 
Dendrobium infun- 
dibulum is an Orchid that has generally fared 
principally through 
Its native habitat is on 
the mountains of Moulmein, at nearly 5,000 feet 
elevation, where the temperature ranges from 
about 70 degs. in the shade at mid-day to 
Therefore in 
summer, under our artificial treatment, the 
Odontoglossum-house is the best place for it, but 
the plant being in 
full growth, it should be placed at the coolest 
Like other 


months of April and May. 


badly under cultivation, 
growing it too warm. 


about 40 degs. during the night. 


during the winter months, 


end of the intermediate-house. 
nigro-hirsute Dendrobes, itshould not be exposed 
to strong light at any time. Pot the plant in 
pots that are well drained, and use only a very 
thin layer of peat and Moss to rootitin. A moist 
atmosphere is essential at all times, especially 
during the growing season, and abundance of 
water at the root; at other times the soil 
should be kept just moist. Its flowering season 
is from March to May. 


EHpidendrum  viteilinum majus 
(Rock).—This generally does very well in a 
light, airy position in the cool or Odontoglos- 
sum-house. It may be grown either in a pot or 
suspended to the roof in shallow pans, and much 
moisture is required at the root during the 
growing period, but when at rest very little is 
needed to keep the bulbs plump. The flower- 
ing season is April and May, after which the 
plant may, if necessary, be repotted. .When 





bodies of different noted men 
carpet-bedding, and reproduced with such skill that not a 
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repotting it is advisable to use pots as small as 
is possible to get the plants into, and the com- 


post of peat and Moss should be made porous 


by intermixing with it pieces of crock or char- 
coal, for although the plant delights in plenty 
of water while growing, it should pass away 
quickly, otherwise the roots will decay. This 
bright-flowered species is well worthy of culture, 
especialiy where cut flowers are in great demand ; 
the flower-spike when cut will last for several 
weeks in good condition. The plants also 
produce a splendid effect when arranged with 
the crispum section of Odontoglossums.—W., B. 





PROPAGATING. 


SOME FLOWERING AND OTHER 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS. 
Now is the time to root such shrubs as the 


Flowering Currants (Ribes), Bush Honeysuckle 
(Weigelas), Deutzia gracilis, Guelder Rose, 


Forsythia, Honeysuckle, and plants of similar 


habit. 


Select pieces of this year’s growth and cut 
them into lengths of 6 inches or so, taking care 
that the bottom is just below a joint or pair of 
leaves. You can easily regulate the length of 
each subject so that all of that kind are of one 


length. This will greatly facilitate insertion. 
Choose a piece of good and light loam. 
light add sand. Clean it well, dig over a portion, 


then set a line and cut down with the spade to 
sufficient depth to allow of each cutting just 
The base must rest 
firmly upon the soil, and it pays to take the 
little trouble of placing sand, or at least a sandy 
compost, at the bottom of the trench before 
These should be from 
4 inches to 6 inches apart, according to the 
For instance, put the 
Deutzia gracilis 2 inches, and the Ribes and 
Now fill up to the cuttings 
with more of the soil, and tread this firmly to 
Dig again until sufficient has been 
turned over to give space for another row. Here, 
again, the distance must be according to strength 
Deutzias may be 6 inches from row 
to row, but the Ribes and Forsythias will need 
Set the line and cut 
down as before, continuing this process until 
Do not let the cuttings 
lie about and get dry at the base before inserting, 
and always choose healthy wood that is just 


peeping out of the ground. 


setting in the cuttings. 
strength of growth. 
Forsythias 6 inches. 


them. 


of plant. 
15 inches to 18 inches, 


all the cuttings are in. 


matured. 


Keep clean from weeds, and use the hoe 
The following autumn 


freely during summer. 
lift and transplant where needed. 
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Ir anyone wishes to see this in all its horrors 
and ugliness, he may do so in the Strand 
Magazine for October in an article by Oliver 
People may see from that to what 
degradations tinkers’, pastrycooks’, and decora- 
tors’ idea of gardening may bring an art which 
a great writer has described as the ‘‘ purest of 


Thorne. 


human pleasures.” 


Some of the illustrations, such as a “Floral 


Elephant,” South Park, Chicago, ‘* Presidential 
Canoe,” in the same place, and ‘‘The Gates 
Ajar,” Washington Park, Chicago, are painful 
to see. As to how these things arise, the writer 
says :— 


“ First, the idea is germinated in the brain of a clever 
gardener. Then comes the selection of the different 
plants, which are carefully tended through the winter; 
and after that the framework is made. This takes some 
time, and depends, of course, upon the elaborateness of 
thedesign. Then follow days and days of manual labour, 
arranging the plants, nipping off ambitious blossoms in 
order to keep the surface smooth, and giving the work its 
finishing touches. The presence of a framework is plainly 
visible in our illustration of ‘‘The Gates Ajar,” another 
splendid specimen of carpet-bedding in the same park. It 
is perbaps needless to say that ‘‘The Gates Ajar” is 
another way of expressing the doors of Heaven, and it is 
interesting to note how such a subject apreals to the 
Chicago mind.” 


This is the way the writer talks about a 
wretched imitation of a man in a canoe—as 
idiotic in idea as ugly in effect. Here is the 
description :— 

‘*The canoeist is not a remarkable creation, however, as 


the figure is rather stiff, and the features a little unnatural. 
It is sometimes wonderful how closely the American gar- 


deners can copy Nature in reproducing the human features. 


In some of the parks in the United States the heads and 
are taken as subjects for 


prominent line of the face is missing, 
between the features is skilfully maintained by constant 
care with the scissors, and the success of the design is 
proved by the readiness with which visitors recognise the 
subject.” 


If not 
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The proportion 


We heartily agree that the canoeist is not a 
remarkable creation, but it is sad to read drivel 


of this kind, which we are apparently asked to 


take seriously, We have never seen anything 
much uglier than what we suppose is a figure of 
a man ‘* fleeing from Old Father Time ’—another 
Chicago monstrosity, worse even than the 
“* Floral Mound” at Ohio. We are sorry to see 
that in England the present year has been 
fruitful in scrolls, figures, and crowns. It is 
not necessary to blotch our public parks and 
gardens with paltry figure-work of this kind. 
In carpet-bedding we see flower forms levelled 
and clipped into unnatural shapes or planted in 
set design, merely to create a certain crude 
colour effect. The beauty of the flower or form 
of the plant is not in the least considered. 
Coloured bricks and stones might be set out just 
as well, and some twenty years or so ago were in 
common use for the purpose. This is not 
gardening, but degrading a beautiful art to its 
lowest depths, painful to the artistic sense, and 
thrusting out a hundred handsome flower forms 
from their rightful place. 





LAW. 


re 


Killing ferret in Fowl-house —My 
neighbour's ferret got into my Fowl-run, and I 
killed it. Can he sue me for damage ?—G. H. 

*,” Ifthe ferret had attacked your Fowls and 
you could not drive it off them, or if you caught 
it in the act of killing a Fowl, you were justified 
in killing it. But if it had done no harm, and 
you killed it instead of frightening it away, 
you are liable in damages.. Much will depend 
upon the circumstances referred to, and from 
the bald statement you give I can form no 
positive opinion as to your liability.—K. C. T. 

Validity of agreement (A. W. ).—The 
agreement of which you send a copy is valid in 
itself, but before it could be received in evidence 
in any court it would have to be properly 
stamped or the penalty of £10 paid. As the 
rent is £13 a year the agreement should bear an 
eighteenpenny impressed stamp, and the penny 
stamp upon it is of no validity whatever. Asa 
month has passed since it was signed, it can 
only now be stamped on payment of a penalty, 
but as the month has only just passed the com- 
missioners will probably, on application, remit 
the whole, or practically the whole, of the 
penalty. To get the document stamped it 
should be sent to Somerset House, London. 
But the simpler way would be to make a new 
agreement, writing it upon an eighteenpenny 
impressed stamp, which may be got from any 
stamp office ; but if a new agreement is made it 
would be much better to word the rent clause 
thus—‘‘Rent £13 per annum, to be paid 
monthly, clear and free from all deductions 
whatsoever (landlord’s property tax, tithe, and 
land tax excepted).” If there be neither land 
tax nor tithe these words could be left out. It 
would also be well to state what notice to quit 
is to be given. If nothing is stated, and the 
garden is not a market garden, half-a-year’s 
notice will be necessary ; if it be a market gar- 
den a year’s notice will be necessary. It will be 
much better to state what notice shall be 
necessary, and whatever notice may be stated 
in the agreement will be necessary and will be 
sufficient.—K. C. T. 


A gardener’s notice.—A year and a-half 
ago a gentleman engaged me as gardener, with 
the right to occupy a lodge. Wages have been 
paid weekly, and there was no bargain as to 
notice to leave. From time to time I have 
bought various plants for the greenhouse and 
conservatory and paid for them out of my own 
pocket. Will you tell me (1) When my service 
terminates shall I be at liberty to remove the 
plants referred to? (2) What notice to deter. 
mine the service must I give or must be given 
tome? (3) Can I be compelled to leave the 
lodge at a week’s notice ?—Rocer. 

*~” (1) If the plants, etc., were ever given by 
you toyour employer you cannot remove them. 
It is not likely that he will attempt to hinder 
their removal, unless he considers that he has 


in some other way compensated you for your 


outlay. A gift, even by a servant toa master, 
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cannot be recalled without the master’s consent. 
If there has been no such gift, you may remove 
the plants when you quit. (2) A gardener is a 
menial servant, and as such, when there has been 
no express bargain as to notice, is entitled to a 
month’s notice from his master, and he must also 
give his master a month’s notice if he wishes to 
determine the service. (3) You cannot be com- 
pelled to quit the lodge at a week’s notice, but 
when your service as gardener ends, so will your 
right to occupy the lodge. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


righ We beg to remind our readers that the 
Photographie Competition will close on Saturday, 
October 30th, and therefore all intending com- 


petitors should send in at once. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


—— 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The name and 
address of the sender are requirrd in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 


Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in inind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue vnmediately following the receipt of their communication. 
Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classijicd, will be found in their different departments) 
should aliways bear the number and title placed against the 
query replicd to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, ws far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seck assistance. Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so inyginitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 


should mention the number in which they appeared, 
Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 


through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 

ome require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective depwsrtments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week aster the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 


2062—Dwarf Japanese trees.—I am getting a 
couple of old dwarf trees from Japan in pots. Would you 
kindly tell me what treatment I should give them ?— 
Ly GaAs 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2063—Persian cat (Mab).—The question deals with 
a subject outside the scope of this paper. 

2064-Lilium candidum (0. F.).—You will do 
better not to disturb these Lilies, but simply cover with a 
few sifted askes. They object to much interference. 

2065—QOroton-leaves falling (L. W.).—We think it 
most likely that you are giving too cold water to the roots. 
It isa frequent mistake during late autumn and winter. 
Too strong liquid food would also cause the leaves to fall. 

20656 —Propagator (Qwebec).—Too much for ordinary 
subjects, which would do better with a bottom temperature 
of 70 degs. to 75 degs., and a surface heat of 60 degs. to 
65 degs., and many would root in a temperature of 
10 degs. legs. 

2067—The Vallota (A. Whitehill).—You should not 
have cut off the leaves so hard. The Vallota enjoys a 
warm and dry spot during the summer, and will then 
seldom fail to flowerin autumn. The bulbs must become 
partially ripened. 


2068—Michaelmas Daisies, ete. (Jersey) —You 
would do far better to take off a few of the sucker-like 
growths and root these. Hydrangeas root more freely 
when helped by gentle bottom-heat, and no time should be 
lost in the operation. 

2069 -Anemone japonica alba (Puzzled Dolly).— 
This plant requires a deep rich soil and plenty of moisture 
during the summer months. Your plant must be in very 
poor condition to be only a foot in height. Rich soil is 
essential to healthy robust growth. 

2070—Keepisg Heliotropes in unheated 
house through winter (4. H. G.).—Keep them 
rather dry at the roots and dormant. Stand as far from 
the glass as possible during sharp frost, and next spring 
you will find them coming into new growth once more. 

2071—Gooseberries for flavour?! (Mrs. U.).—It 
you do not mind size, the old ‘‘ Yellow Rough” Gooseberry 
is an excellent variety of good flavour. Toe Red Warring- 
ton, Rosebery, and Rough Red are very good too. Red 
Warrington and Rosebery (green) would suit you well. 

2072—D warf Roses (Grenadine).—We fear you are 
nota very constant reader, as our opening article in the 
issue for October 2 tells you all you require, and it is almost 
entirely devoted to your question. Two feet apart is too 
close for extra strong growers needing to be pegged down. 


2073—Unsatisfactory Eucharises (Wilson).— 


You have the Eucharis-mite in your bulbs, and must 


remove all the present soil, pick off loose parts of the bulbs, 


and thoroughly cleanse them with an insecticide; but it 


would probably be wiser to burn them and procure clean 
tubers. 






































































2074—Peaches as cordons (/’. J. Davis).—We can- 
not recommend you to grow Peaches as Oordons, nor 
would they be likely to do unless full light could reach 
them, and the Tomatoes would shade at the very time sun 
was most wanted. Far better to grow more Tomatoes upon 
the back wall. 


2075—Orchids in fernery (Bromley).—Several 
Orchids would do in such a temperature, especially from 
the Oypripediums, Dendrobiums, Lycastes, Masdevaliias, 
and Odontoglossums. Get Mr. Burberry’s latest edition of 
‘* Orchids,” post free, 5s. 6d. Almost any good nursery- 
man can supply this work. 


2076—Palms with seedlin Maiden-hair 
Ferns in pots (W. G. Watson).—One subject will not 
harm the other, and while both thrive the combination 
must be rather pretty. Unless you wanted a few Ferns, 
we would not meddle with them ; but if you do, lift out the 
largest carefully and pot them on. 

2077—Mimosa (Belljield) —We cannot account for 
your Acacia (popularly called ‘‘Mimosa”) not flowering 
when it is growing so healthily. There are several species 
and varieties, but all should flower under the conditions 
you name. We would certainly not prune away healthy 
wocd, and do not treat quite so generously. 


2078—Plants for greenhouse (YX. Y. Z.).—You 
could not possibly get market produce in sufficient quan- 
tity from so smalla house, Bulbs of many kinds, Zonal and 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums—heaps of subjects could be grown. 
But why not use it as a means of renovating your room 
plants, and keeping up such a welcome supply? 

2079—Osiers (C. EH. L.) —Mr. Baillie, of Messrs. Dick- 
son’s, Chester, wrote an excellent work on Willows about 
three years ago, which seems to be just the thing you are 
looking for. It contains a list of all useful varieties, with 
cultural details, etc. We believe it is issued from the 
Board of Agriculture, and the price is very moderate. 


2080—Garden books (Jnquirer).—The best book 
we know of specially devoted to fruit-tree propagation— 
viz , budding and grafting, is ‘‘ Baltet’s Art of Grafting and 
Budding,” price 5s3., and the very best book on market 
gardening is' by O. W. Shaw. Apply for both to the 
publisher at the office of this paper, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, W.O. 


2081—Greenhouse stove (W. S. R.).—Yours is a 
peculiar stove, as no fire cin draw without some draught, 
and it als>seems to us that you would get the whole of the 
dry and parching heat hot-water pipes are used to prevent: 
We can only advise you to call in a practical ironmonger 
or tinker, as we do not recognise the stove, and cannot 
help you without seeing it. 


2082—Carnations not fiowering freely (0. F’.) 
—It is not possible for us to tell a border from a Tree 
Oarnation from a bloom only. We expected you to say 
which section you had. Apparently yoursis an indifferent 
seedling of the border section, and we should leave it out- 
side, considering your position. It is certainly not worth 
frame or house room, and its not flowering freely is only 
another of its bad defects. 


2083—Tulips in beds (/. G. Harris).—Plant the 
Tulips at once, but keep the Crocuses out of ground until 
middle of December. This is as long as is safe, and even 
then you will scarcely get them so late as the Tulips. 
Why not plant all now, and have a pleasing band of yellow 
early? The Orocus grass would still form a pretsy edging 
when the Tulips were in bloom. 

2084—Bignonia-buds dropping (Hast Sussex).— 
Evidently your plant has received a check of some sort. 
It may be that the roots have penetrated into soil which 
i3 not favourable to its proper development. Another 
frequent cause is dryness at the roots about the time the 
buds begin to swell. Cold winds may also to a certain 
extent be answerable for the mischief. 


2085-Pruning common White Jasmine (1/.) 
—The common white Jasmine does not asa rule require 
much pruning, but when it does late summer or early 
spring is the best time to doit. As itis a summer-flower- 
ing plant, pruning should always be conducted after its 
flowering season is past. Simply cut out the old wood and 
shorten back the more vigorous growths. 


2086 —Herbaceous plants to show in Septem- 
ber (#. &.).—Aster Amellus bessarabicus, Kniphofias 
(Tritomas), Lobelia fulgens or its varieties (that called 
Queen Victoria is very handsome in leaf and flower), 
Avemone japonica alba (White Japan Windflower), Hya- 
cinthus candicans, Montbretias, Phygelius capensis, 
Perennial Sunflower Miss Mellish, Physalis Franchetti. If 
bulbs are not wanted, exclude the Hyacinthus., 


2087—Greenhouse for Roses and Carnations 
(Amateur).—Your plan is a good one. Plant the Roses 
into the borders, but keep the Oarnations in pots. Stand 
these upon the outside walls of the borders, and also 
around the centre border, which at present you have 
marked for Roses only. Roses and Oarnations go well 
together, and we shall shortly publish an article upon 
their culture. 


2088—Treatment of small garden (4. N. 
Burdin) —We fear you will not be very successful with 
flowers in so shaded a garden. But upon the other walls 
Roses, Clematis, and Jessamine would do well, with such 
summer flowers as Begonia, Zonal Pelargoniums, etc., 
upon the borders. We presume the trees are beyond your 
jurisdiction ; otherwise we would curtail them somewhat, 
a3 not only do they make that border and wall useless, but 
rob the soil as well. 


2089—Polyanthus Narcissi flowering now 
(H,. A. L.) —It would have been better if you had picked 
off the bloom-spikes from your Polyanthi as they appeared, 
for the perfecting of bioom must weaken the plant more 
or less; still, if they have not flowered profusely, they will 
probably bloom in their new situation during the spring. 
In the culture of such subjects, vigorous growth should be 
aimed at, as, while this is in progress, the plants make no 


of their lives—namely, the production of seed.—S. W. F. 


and red ones at the November shows. Much, however 
depends on the tastes of the judges. Much more, however, 


whether clean, stout of stem, firm, crisp, and has good 
solid well blanched hearts. You will certainly find both 





attempt to flower, whichis the precursor of the final effort 


2090—Celery (J. O. H.).—Generally white kinds of 
Celery are preferred at the summer or early autumn shows 


hinges on how the Celery is grown, blanched, and presented ; 
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of Dobbie’s varieties good. The injuries you have noticed 
in Celery-stems is usually caused by the grubsand slugs in 
the soil: 
strewn over the soil as earthing proceeds, is often found 
efficacious in preventing insects from doing harm. 


The use of a little fresh soot or slacked lime, 


2091 Brugmansia, Passion-flower, etc. 


(A. lL. 0. E.).—Your Brugmansia is probably too well fed, 
We doubt if you will get flowers now, but next spring. 
Prune rather close, and do not be quite so generous. You 
have made the same mistake with Constance Elliot Passion- 
flower. 
thick. 

you could have better than Hyacinths or the Ohinese 
Narcissus Tazetta. 
thrives and blooms without getting too unwieldy, why 
prune? Youcan cut back at any time after the bloom is 
off if too large, nor does it matter what wood is removed, 


Do not prune it, except to thin out where very 
Itis generally a free bloomer. There is nothing 


So long as the Nerium Oleander 


2002—Bulbs (H. A. F.).—There is no necessity for 


you to cover the bulb bed with Cocoa-nut-fibre, though a 
mulch of 2 inches in depth would do good rather than 
harm. The bulbs will not be killed by the frost, but any 
flowers that have appeared before the fro3t sets in will Le 
cut. If no flowers have pashed up before the arrival of 
frost they will not appear until it is past ; but if they are 
already in evidence at theadvent of the frost, they will be 
injured whether mulched or not. Of course, the Oocoa- 
nut-fibre would shelter the blooms until they were 2 inches 
out of the ground; but when they are so little advanced 
as this they stand a severe frost with impunity.—S. W. F. 


2093—Parsnips (S. S.).—The injury to your Parsnips 


you describe as ‘‘ cancer” is doubtless produced by a 
fungus, which, preying on the flesh, causes it to turn 
black, especially about the top or crown. This is not an 
uncommon evil in stiff land that is retentive of water. 
There is no better remedy than in adding to the soil 
several inches of fine gritty soil from roads or other simi 
lar substance, and where seed is to be sown have the bed 
so much raised and rounded, as in that way water is more 
quickly thrown off the surface. 
strewing over the bed so soon as seed is sown, ere it is 
covered in, some fresh-slaked lime, and a similar dressing 
might be given when the plants are strong, just before 
they get a good hosing. 


We should also advise 


209i:—-A young Vine (W. H. E.).—Cut back your 


Vine to about 3 feet of the stoutest of this season’s growth. 
This part of the rod, however, must ba well ripened—that 
is, brown in colour and very firm—or it will not carry fruit 
ing shoots, 
be carried, much depends on the stoutness and hardness 
of the present red. 
sized bunches would be ample. 
goon as the leaves have fallen, and the cut end will have 
formed a hard callus before the spring comes 
will be no waste of sap by bleeding when growth begins, 
as 80 commonly happens when the pruning is left until the 
end of the winter. 
the largest and remove all others. 


As to how many bunches of Grapes should 


Probably thres large or four medium- 
Do the cutting back as 


There 


When the bunches fully show, preserve 


2095 Young Plum-trees(X. Y. Z.).—Presumably 


your young Plum-trees are planted against a wall, and are 
to be flat trained. You do not say, but we infer such is 
the case. That being so, and assuming that your trees 
have four or five strong shoots, you wish to make these 
the foundation of good large trees in the future. To get 


that, cut back your shoots later on in the winter fully one 
half, and thus induce the breaking from each of three 


other shoots at least. Then you get enough of branches 


to gradually form a fan-shaped tree from each planted, 
and will need later only very moderate shortenings of the 


branches, and the cutting out of all weak cross branches 
such as do not favour being properly nailed in, o> may 
detract from the appearance of the trees. 


2096—Fliowering Peach-trees (B. G.).—Assum- 
ing, as we gather, that your Peach-trees—or are they 
Almonds?—are growing in a shrubbery solely to give bloom 
in the spring, little pruning is needed. All that is desired is 
that a few of the weaker shoots that cross one another or 
crowd the tree should be cut out occasionally, and any 
unduly long-growing branches shortened back a little to 
keep the head fairly close home. Indeed, were the trees 
grown to fruit as standards, which we cannot admit to be 
the case, the pruning would have to be as thus described. 
As‘to pruning a Oedar of Lebanon, unless some of the 
branches are growing out of form, that can hardly be 
needed. If the tree be dense now it will get thinner as it 
grows larger. Remove only any ungainly branches. 

2097—Cosmos bipinnatus flowering late 
(ZH. A. L ).—When treated as an annual Cosmos bipinnatus 
often fails to flower before the autumn, especially if a damp 
summer is experienced, as in such acase no check is given 
to the growth. To ensure flower, the best plan is to plant 
in rather shallow soilin adry and sunny situation. In 
such a site the plants will not reach the size they would 
attain under other conditions, but, maturing earlier, will 
usually bloom before summer wanes ; especially will this be 
the case ina dry season. Probably the best way to treat 
this subject is asa biennial. By sowing in July, large 
plants will be formed that will bloom freely during the 
succeeding summer. This Oosmosis so beautiful that it 
is well worthy of a little extra trouble in arranging for its 
culture.—S. W. F. 


2098—Heating small conservatory (Novice).— 
The worst of hot-air stoves is their drying and parching 
heat, consuming much of the most valuable air for plants, 
and rendering the atmosphere almost as bad as it could be 
for plant life. They keep out frost, but do much harm in 
another direction. Putting a kettle upon a stove aids the 
atmosphere for a time, but to keep up a constant supply 
of steam, especially all night, will induce damping off 
You cannot do better than purchase one of the small ho:- 
water contrivances advertised in our columns. Of course, 
when half-a-doz2n or so are almost equally as good we 
cannot mention one in particular, but you will find several 
named and some illustrated. Let us know what kind cf 
bedding plants you wish to save, and we will answer the 
latter part of your query. 


2099—Strawberries in winter (S. G.).—It is 
unusual to hear of such hardy things as Strawberry-plants 
suffering very much during the winter; but your garden 
is evidently very exposed. If the old leaves be killed no 
great harm is done, provided the crowns remain uninjured 
You could not very well give other protection if your 
plants are in beds or rows rather close to each other 
than by laying over them Heath, Fern, or straw litter ; 
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but that might blow away, or if there were much rain | work of the shed, spores being thus spread ; or the Mush- 
might rot and do the crowns harm. For such a position |} room cakes may have been in fault, being old, the true 
as yours we should prefer to have the rows of plants | Mushroom spawn almost inert, and some obnoxious fungi 
several feet apart, cropping between them in the summer. have been generated. Fungi of this nature are so 
Then in the winter you could throw up on the windward | closely allied that it is very difficult to identify them. 
side of each row a high ridge of soil that would break the | What is most to the purpose is how to get rid of it in your 
wind and furnish excellent protection. case, and we fear what would kill one would also destroy 


. the Mushroom spawn. Very much too, depends on the 
2100—Seedling Onions (Onion) —To secure good y \ 
seeds for sowing from Onion bulbs, the finest, handsomest, aaeteriad ss the aap used lh nether a for if 
and firmest of them should be selected, and kept sa xcrement be caused by medicines in any way, 
in a cool shed, not necessarily exposed to sharp frosts, the bed is soon rendered valueless. It may not have been 
however. Fully dry off your bulbs before storing. They | fully prepared and soon lost warmth, or may have con- 
should be planted in a row or bed about 12 inches apart | ‘ied some improper matter that ‘tirel bred LS bes HA 
each way or, if desirable, rather under. The soil should tees ma hea emer 4 oe Preis fresh bed rots 
have been deeply dug, but need not otherwise be rich, | $004, well-prepared, and sweet stable-manure, getting 
Just bury the bulbs so that the tops are visible. When | !tesh new spawn-cakes, and also soil from a sweet place, 
good stout seed-stems are thrown up, place a stake to each ae ee] me ee beneath a pelea AL Sian tie 
plant and loosely tie up the stems, or otherwise they may litter spawned then covering up well with clean long 
fall over and break off. Seed should be furnished to you Is 
late in the autumn, for it islong maturing. Cut the heads} 2107—Trees for south-east wall (Codnac).—On 
when the pods have numerously opened, and the seed is | Wall with south-west aspect, yet rather more south than 
black. Ripen off on a newspaper in a dry place. otherwise, of 27 feet long, you might plant three trees, 


: allowing each 9 feet room to fill. Twelve feet is however, a 
2101—Treatment of garden (Novice).—We under- great height, and if you obtained half-standard or rider 
stand you to have alittle sunshine upon the taller wall, 


h unsh . trees having clean stems some 34 feet to 4 feet in height, 
and here you might grow climbing Roses fair ly well; but | you couid grow Tomatoes on the bare wall below. A good 
if you do not want flowers, an Ampelopsis Veitchi would Peach would be Royal George, as it is hardy and always 
soon cover a large space, and hide the bareness of the wall. does well, A good Pear would be Marie Louise, and 
Plant both Roses and the Creeper 6 feet apart. We would | rather than having a Cherry, as the trees foul so rapidly 
put Ivy upon the shaded lower wall, using the silver with aphis, we should prefer either a Shipley Apricot or a 
variegated varieties. Dig your soil up deeply, and leave Plum, such as Green Gage or Coe’s Golden Drop. Todo the 
it rough for a short time before planting. We do not 


4 F trees well it would be wise to open the ground for each 
know the exact nature of your soil, but think a good | tree, 4 feet wide and broad. Throw out on to one side 
dressing of fresh lime would be of more service the first } 19 inches of the top spit, and on to the other 12 inches of 
year than any manures. Read our notes in the issue for | the bottom. Then throw in some brick rubble 4 inches 
September 25 respecting Grass. You can plant Lily of the | deep, oa that some rough pieces of turf, then return the 
Valley and Wallflowers at once, also a few Daffodils ; but 


t f top soil only, to which may be added some other top-soil, 
would not a plain Grass-plot look better, seeing the walls wood-ashes, and bone-dust well mixed. Plant the treesinthis 
are covered and your garden dark ? 


rather shallow, and let them settle down well before firmly 
2102—A foul garden (Convolvulus).—Until you can | nailing to the wall. If the soil be fairly good, use very 
afford to have every Gooseberry-bush grubbed right out, | little manure, and that should be old or well decayed, not 
80 as to clear the ground about them, you will never get | fresh or coarse. Get the planting done so soon as youcan, 
rid of the running Convolvulus. Still, you may do a good | and place a layer of long manure over the roots for the 
deal by keeping the growth hard cut down with a hoe winter. 
during the summer. _ Trenching the ground and picking 2108—Orange-trees (F. S. T.).—The grafting of 
out carefully all portions of roots, constant hoeing in the Orange-trees should be done in the spring, and in gentle 
summer, or smothering the weed with long manure help | warmth. Any seedling trees raised in pots will do to 
above all other things to destroy it eventually. Have all graft, and small scions or grafts of fairly firm wood from 
your fruit-trees and bushes properly pruned and cleaned. 


; good fruiting varieties should be obtained. Whether you 
Remove surplus Raspberry suckers, and make with thema can obtain these we do not know, butif you want bloom and 
new plantation. Wherever you have spare room under 


fruit, the grafts should be taken from some old trees that 
the trees or amongst the bushes, plant Strawberry runners, habitually fruit. Then you will probably have equally 
and grow on your spare ground early Potatoes, dwart fruitful trees later. The stocks to be grafted may be 
early Peas, Oauliflowers, early Carrots, and dwarf Beans, young and small—no bigger round than a pencil or be much 
and in your greenhouse Tomatoes in pots in the summer 


A : larger. The grafting is very much like that of A le or 
an’ Cory masbonums in pots rather late than early in the Pens: The hoot tise tor aoa must not be Batre thee 
winter. 


the stock, and if smaller than the bark on one side of the 

2103—Celery keeping (Middleton).—Oelery always | union of the two cut surfaces, must be made to meet. 
keeps beat when it can be left in the ridges where it has] The rule is to tie on the graft securely, and then either coat 
been grown and blanched. Presumably you find the] over with mastic wax or tie damp Moss tightly round it, 
winter too severe, and the plants are destroyed. But if | keeping it damped from time to time. The plant from 
et could get some hurdles and thatch them thickly with | which the graft is taken should be in a cool temperature, 
ong straw, and let them lie with the straw outwards, close 


whilst the stock should be growing for a short time 
to the ridges, so that the tops touch each other, and the | previously, at least, ina slightly warmer temperature to 
straw came up above them, forming a sharp ridge, you 


excite root action and sap flow ere the grafts are put on. 
would find in that way capital protection. Or you could | You will, if you can furnish proper warmth, find March a 
well cover the ridge with long litter or Fern, and then lay | good time to graft, but if you can give no heat, then defer 
shests of corrugated iron or frames of felt over to throw off | it until the middle of April. So much depends on the 
rain and snow. Failing this, litt your Oelery carefully, | way the work is done. Commonly the Citron is much 
preserving a ball of soil to the roots, and put a tie of bast | used to join Orange-stocks. Propagation by cuttings is 
round each of the plants. Then put the plants on their | also not difficult, firm young tops being set into pots in 
sides, with the roots towards a wall or fence, sheltering | sandy soil under a bell-glass and stood in a bottom-heat 
from the wind, and so with tiers of plants laid close 


' of about 75 dega. In your pirages no doubt, the most 
together, and layers of soil 2 inches thick, build up 4] expeditious way is to graft as desired doing it well. , . kK 
bank, over which later you could hang mats or sacks, or H- Punnington.—Kindly send flowers of those nee 


¢ L 2109—Seakale (J. F. B.).—If you have a breadth of named. 1, Smoke Plant (Rbus Cotinus);3, Ruscus acule 

fix litter, and thus throw off rain. You should preserve } Seakale the best thing to do with it at present is to leave (Butcher’s Bhai. W. Se eae pul 
your Oelery well. it alone until all the leaves are fallen and deoayed. Then (Datura Stramonium).— Devonshire Garden.—1, Straw- 

210§—Covering Seakale and Rhubarb (4. B) you can treat the plants as you may most prefer. If you berry-tree (Benthamia fragifera); 2, Please send in 
—These roots when grown in old beds outdoors require | have none, and want to obtain a stock of plants, your best | flower. Looks like & small shoot of an Andromeda; 3, 
very similar treatment. The work of covering up to] course will be during the winter to obtain from Someone | Diplacus glutinosus.——Y. Y. Z —1, Aster turbinellus ; 
induce early growth and blanching is, however, usually } who has a quantity of roots, cuttings or thongs. These 2, A. horizontalis ; 3, A. lopgifolius ; 4, A. Nove-Anglize ; 5, 
regulated by the quantities in each case, as if set about at | are the side roots trimmed from the main roots. If you Lousewort (Pedicularis sylvatica) ; 6, Moon  Daiay 
once all the products might have made growth, been | cannot obtain these, then purchase some seed during the (Pyrethrum uliginosum); 7; Aster Jxsvis ——J. Bi—1 A, 
blanched, and cut or pulled by the end of January, and | winter. A pound or quart will make a good sowing, as it | levis ; 2, A. vimineus; 3, Faded.mR. S.—1, No special 
you would then have none for the spring. Where there } is light. In the meantime, get prepared for the purpose & | value in the Sunflower; 2, Sedum spectabile ; 3, Moon 
are big breadths of roots some may be covered now, and } piece of ground, so much as you can spare, by trenching Daisy (Pyrethrum uliginosum) ; 4, Curious, certainly, but 
others later on for succession. If you have but enough of } it and adding a good dressing of manure. That work may |} due to fasciated growth; 5, Please send in flower ——. 
each of the roots to make one covering only, we should } be done in dry weather duriog the winter. In the spring Heath.—1, Juniperus communis ; 2, Oupressus Law- 
advise waiting until after Christmas before beginning to | strew over the surface some wood-ashes or Kainit thinly, soniana ; 3, O. Law. stricta; 4, 0. Law. lutea ; 5, Retino- 
doso. Really yet and for a couple of weeks the roots] and well fork it in. Then draw drills as for Peas, 18 inches spora plumosa; 6, R. plumosa aurea.—VF’. Johnson. — 
have hardly rested after leaves have fallen, and a little | apart, and sow the seed very thinly—that is, 3 inches or Viburnum Lantana. AM. EH. M.—The Mountain Cotone- 
time is needed for that. Hot manure placed about the | 4 inches apart along the drills, and cover up. Do that] aster (O. frigida). This is quite distinct from the Service- 
beds soon cools in wet or cold weather. However, when- | about the middle of April, not earlier. When the plants | tree which is Pyrus Sorbus.—M.—Ootoneaster Sim- 
ever done, that is how you must cover up the pots. Rhu-f are up, thin out each to 9 inches or 10 inches apart, and | monsi. It canbe planted now with safety.—V. Marrow. 
barb, however, does best under tubs or huge drain-pipes, } keep well hoed. A light sprinkling of coarse salt, or of —1, We cannot be sure of this ; perhaps it is Physianthus 
with movable tops, as then access can be had to the stalks | nitrate of soda, given in June, well hoed in, will do much | albens or not ; 2, Ohlorophytum elatum ; 3, Lithospermum 
without removing the pots, and there is more height for} good. The leaves decay, and the roots are ready to lift if prostratum ; 4, Acer palmatum ; 5. Send flower when open ; 
the stems. desired in November. Then when carefully got out all the 6, Gunnera scabra.— Rea —1, Sibthorpia peregrina ; 2, 

2105—Greenhouse (W. C.).—We could not advise | side roots are hard cut off, laid one way, and carefully Veronica speciosa ; 3, Aspidium angulare ; 4, Chlorophytum 
you that you could get a livelihood out of one span green- | £aved thestandard crowns being laid into other soil, thickly, elatum var. variegatum ; 5, Iris fostidissima variegata— 
house, 120 feet long, and 15 feet wide. If you had an acre | ready for use in forcing or blanching, as needed, in a dark, | R. Moss.—1, Abies Morinda ; 2, Woolly Woundwort (Stachys 
of ground attached, and the best use was made of the warm place, and in soil. The side roots should be made lanata); 3, Euonymus japonicus aureo-marginatus ; 4, 
house, the case might be different. Probably few things} into cuttings 4 inches to 5 inches long, the bottom ends | Santolina incana’; 5, Lonicera tatarica; 6, Euonymus 
would pay better in such a house than Tomatoes, and if} being made slanting, then all laid thickly into soil, the top europsus (Spindle-tree).—Constant Reader.—The name 
you raised strong plants, got them into 10-inch pots, and} end upwards, for the winter, to be planted in fresh of the root is Arum crinitum. 
stood them along on either side so that the stems were 


trenched soil in April, just as described for the seed. =< . _ fr 
12 inches apart, and on each side running to the top of | Seakale forces or blanches easily in the dark, and with Ba hae Penhaies eile 8) Walloon 1, et 
the house, you would thus have some 240 plants, and if Pleaty of roots will give a supply for several months, Pippin ; 5, Oox’s Orange Pippin.—D. H. D.—-We con- 
each one carried 4 lb. weight of fruit you would then get} 2110-Layering Malmaison Carnations.— | fused the numbers, but the red Plum is Victoria, and the 
nearly 1,000 lb., which, sold at 6d. per lb., would give you | What is the Moss system alluded to by your correspondent | other probably Belgian Purple, but unfortunately was 
£25, But you would have to use firing for some time, at } “J.” in GARDENING, Oct. 16th, p. 471 ?—Br, very much overripe when received.— D, Gill.—Do not 
least, Then, when you cleared out the Tomatoes, you *,* A little ball of Sphagnum Moss is fastened around | recognise your Pear atall. It is certainly not Court Pendu 
could fill the house with Ohrysanthemums from outside, | the partly severed layer, and greatly helps to keep the Plat, but more like King of the Pippins. It is probabl 
and these, if they bioomed well and sold, would give you young roots from injury when lifting. The layers root that variety from a very shady part of the tree.——7'. i. 
another £10 to £15, but at the cost of considerable labour. | freely into it, and the whole is lifted and potted. This —1, The delicious Oox’s Orange Pippin; 2, Yorkshire 
80 soon as the Ohrysanthemums were over it would be} Moss is sufficiently astringent to arrest decay, although Beauty ——G'ordon.—Pear Passe Oallebasse.——W D.— 
needful to well cleanse the house and prepare for the next | keeping very moist. See short reply column about Marie Louise Pears rotting, 
crop of Tomatoes. Really three or four houses of various 2111—Rain-water tub.—I am using anold paraffin. | Other fruit is a small specimen of Beurré Diel.— FZ. H. Cr 
sizes with some ground are needed to have variety and suc- cask, which is apparently clean and free from smell. —Apple Mére de Ménage.-——The Lilies.—1, Beurré 
cession of stuff to sell, and enable a living to be obtained. Nevertheless, when rain collects it becomes in a few days | Hardy ; 2, Not recognised 3 3, Beurré de Capiaumont ; 4, 
2106—Mushrooms (D. C.).—The fungus complained | absolutely foul and unfit for use. Should it be fired? If] Marie Louise; 5, Autumn Bergamot; 6, Fondante 
of in your Mushroom-bed may arise from several causes. | so, how should it be done —A, E. G. d’Automne.——J. Stamp, Havant.—1, Cornish Gilliflower; 
The soil used for facing the bed may have been sour and *<" When the cask is dry inside burn a quantity of | 2, Hawthornden ; 3, Beauty of Hants; 4, Hollandbury ; 6, 
contained fungus spores, especially if derived from near a| straw or shavings in it, turning it over and over until | Lady Henniker ; 6, Lemon Pippin; 7, Margil; 8, Scarlet 
& wood, or there may have been fungus before in the wood. * nicely charred. The charcoal acts as @ disinfectant. Nonpareil; 9, Kindly send a larger fruit; 10,’ Winter 


2112-Carnation ‘‘spot.”—My Carnations got 
diseased through some bought last spring. I thought that 
they had grown out of it, but I find my new layers affected. 
Oan I do anything to check it now it is in its early stage? 
I cut off any diseased leaf I notice, but, of course, I cannot 
see all. I am about to try the blue-stone and soda recipe. 
—Bz. 


*,* Spot is caused by keeping them too damp, and your 
best remedy is to alter this. 


2113—Plantains on lawns.—Will you kindly tell 
me what is the best thing to do for a lawn that every year 
is full of Docks, Daisies, and Dandelions? We have had 
them pulled up often, but each year they seem as bad as 
ever. Is there anything to kill them, or does putting 
manure and then seed do, making the Grass and soil better? 
—E. M. W. 


*,* Please refer to our issue for Sept. 25. We have 
repeatedly given advice. 


2114—Crotons losing their leaves.—wWill you 
kindly tell me what is wrong with my Orotons? I got 
them from a nursery last Augugt, and repotted them at 
once, using a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, silver-sand, and 
loam. After potting I put them ina stove. Now they are 
beginning to lose their leaves. The temperature of the 
house is about 65 degs. at night ; on bright days 75 degs. 
or 80 degs. I keep both plants and atmosphere very moist. 
—AN OLD READER, 


*,* It is by no means necessary to repot these, as many 
think, and probably the root disturbance, placing them 
into a cold compost, or giving water at a less temperature 
than the house is the cause of failure. 


2115—Young Fuchsias and Ivy-leaf “Gera- 
nium,”—I have some young well-rooted plants, about 
6 inches high, and want to know how to treat them through 
the winter. The older plants of same kind I cut back the 
end of this month, and they are kept in house which is 
from 35 degs. to 40 degs. during the winter. Of course, I 
do not expect them to bloom until next summer ; but will 
the same treatment do for the little ones, as I do not want 
to lose them ?—INpustrRious. 


*,* Yes, if you keep them from Srost and rather dry, 
the young ones will come through quite as well as the older 
plants. 















































































A Se SS 
NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
3?, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—M. P. R.—Ercilla (Brid gesia) 
spictata is the name of your shrub, It isa native of Obili, 
quite hardy, and isa very good evergreen Climber When 
well established it requires no nailing, as it throws out an 
abundance of aérial roots (similar to the Ivy) by means of 
which it fastens itself to wal's, arbours, etc Its pinkish- 
coloured flowers are produced on short spikes. —— 
A. IL O. F.—1, Adiantum tenerum ; 2, Pteris cretica albo- 
lineata; 4, Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum angulare) ; 
5, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 6, Selaginella Kraussiana.—— 
O. S.—2, Juniperus var. ; 3, Juniperus japonica aurea; 
4, Sequoia (Taxodium) sempervirens; 5, Oupressus 
(Chamacyparis) sempervirens; 6, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
albo-spica; 7, Oupressus Lawsoniana aurea; 8, Biota 
orientalis aurea ; 9, Andromeda floribunda ; 10, Juniperus 
recurva; 11, Oupressus Nutkaénsis aurea (Thujopsis 
borealis aurea),——Mrs. M. P.—We cannot say what he 
plant is from leaves only. Can you send a flower? It is 
more probably Heuchera Richardsoni than H. sanguinea, 
Try the plant in another place more shady.—WMrs. B.— 
All save the small-flowered reddish Aster were crushed 
beyond recognition. The one referred to is A. horizontalis, 
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“sau hornden; 11, Northern Greening.——Rev. N. P.— 
Appl Lady Henniker ——Jgnorant.—The labels got mixed 
80.0 What, but we think the following are correct. If you 
sed a fruit of those not named we will help you. 2, 
Blenheim Orange ; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Ribston Pippin ; 
8, Oox’s Orange Pippin ; 9, Lady Henniker.——R&. D. 
Carlow.—Your fruits were not very good, and we can 
only determine the following: 1, Margil; 2, Alfriston ; 4, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling ; 6, Lady Henniker.——J, Frew. 
—We are sorry to say yours were the poorest specimens 
we have received this year, and we cannot determine any 
ofthem It you willsend larger fruits we shall be pleased 
to look at them again. ——F’ W. 1, Catiliac; 2, Thomp- 
ron’s Pear; 3, Baster Beurré; 4, Bourré Sterckmans ; 5, 
Too poor; 6, Brown Beurré ; 7, Duchess of Oldenburgh. 


Catalogues received —Dafodils.—Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, King-street, Oovent-garden, London.——Roses. 
— Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltbam Cross, Herts. 
Catalogues referring to Peruvian Guano.—The Anglo- 
Continental Guano Works, 30, Mark-lane, London, E O. 
Sweet Peas.—Messrs. W. Atlee Burpee and Oo., Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A. 











FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Drying Apples for winter use (4 
Regular Subseriber).—Peel and core the Apples, 
which must be quite sound and free from specks. 
Pat them on sheets of white paper, quite whole, 
in a cool oven, turning them frequently. They 
must not become in the least soft, the oven being 
only warm enough to dry them without cooking 
them. It isa tedious process, and takes some 
hours to prove a success. When quite dry and 
shrivelled-looking pack them in bottles as air- 
tight as possible. When wanted for use soak 
for eight hours in cold water. Some of the 
water the Apples are soaked in can be used when 
cooking them, well flavoured with Lemon-juice 
and sugar.—B. 


American Apple butter (A Regular 
Subscriber).—Put two quarts of sweet cider in a 
copper pan and boil it down to three pints. 
Peel, core, and cut in slices three dozen nice 
juicy Apples, and put them into the boiled-down 
eider, with a stick of Cionamon, six Cloves, and 
the thin rind of two Lemons. Bring this slowly 
to the boil and stir well; then boil until it 
isa thick jam and a little dropped on a plate 
sets quickly. Pour into hot glass jars, cover 
while hot, and keep in a cool, dark place.—B. 


To cook Salsify (G. W. M.)—Scrub the 
Salsify to remove all the dirt. Then scrape off 
the skin, putting them as quickly as possible 
into a basin of cold salt water. Have ready a 
saucepan of quite boiling water—salted—with a 
teaspoonful of Lemon-juice, or white wine 
vinegar ; let the Salsify boil quickly, and cover, 
until it can be easily pierced with a fork. Melt 
a good lump of butter in a saucepan with the 
juice of half a lemon, well seasoned with pepper 
and salt. As soon as the Salsify is tender, take 
it out of the water, and put it into the Lemon- 
juice. Let it simmer a few minutes; then lay 
uhe Salsify on a piece of toasted bread, pour 
over the same, and serve as hot as possible. 
Salsify may be served with any nicely made 
sauce—brown or white—Parsley, or Tarragon, 
Chervil, also cut through, and then in short 
lengths. After boiling, dip each piece in flour, 
then in egg and bread-crumbs, fry a golden 
brown in boiling butter; it is also very nice 
scolloped.—B, 


Beet wine.—Will some reader kindly say how this 
is made ?—KeEnvT. 





POULTRY. 
Scaly legs in poultry (H. M. H.).— 


The best treatment for this disease is to rub the 
parts daily with equal parts of vaseline and zinc 
ointment ; in severe cases, 1 ounce of sulphur, 
+ 0Z. of oxide of zinc, 1 drachm of oil of tar, and 
2 oz of whale-oil, mixed together and applied 
daily will answer well. Scaly legs may be either 
due to a deficiency in the secretion of oily 
product, which causes the skin to dry up until 
10 appears like a series of scales, in which case 
the above remedies may be used ; or the ail- 
ment arises from the parasitic influence, and 
here sulphur ointment proves a sure cure. In 
confined runs, and wherever the space is some- 
what limited, I should consider the parasitic 
form to be the most prevalent.—Dovrrinc. 
Moulting hens (Z. C.).—The proper 
course to adopt with moulting hens, especially 
in the case of first-class layers like Minorcas, 
and when the season is so far advanced, is to 
keep them comfortably warm, and feed gene- 


rously, but there is no particular need for any 
special medicines unless the Fowls are very 
much below par. As soon as the feathers begin 
to fall off, the Fowls should be kept under 
cover, beyond the reach of draughts, but there 
is no occasion to put them in very close quarters. 
All that is needed is to keep them warm, and 
this end is gained if we can prevent them becom- 
ing wetted to the skin, or being huddled in some 
corner outside in the face of a keen, biting wind. 
The effect of the warmth obtainable in the 
shed is to hasten the moulting process, the 
old feathers being more quickly shed, and the 
new growth being more rapid than would be the 
case if the Fowls spent the greater part of the 
day in the open air. It is well to give warm 
food in themorning, and some whole Corn should 
be available later in the day. Green food ought 
also to be within reach, and the water-trough 
may contain some old rusty iron. Do not feed 
too well, as you do not wish to make the birds 
too fat. They may remain in confinement until 
their new plumage is once more nearly complete ; 
after which they may be gradually hardened off 
and returned to the open. The male birds are 
best kept apart from the hens during the 
moulting business, and it would be still better 
to give them a separate run until February, if it 
can be managed. —Dovu.tIna@. 





BEES. 


PRESERVING THE LIVES OF CON- 
DEMNED BEES, 


At this season the Bee-keeper of the old school 
is busily employed in destroying his Bees over 
the brimstone pit in order to obtain the stores 
they have worked so hard to accumulate during 
the summer. If instead of this cruel, wasteful 
practice, the Bees were removed from their skep 
by the driving process, and joined to the stocks 
to be kept over for next season, not only would 
the honey be secured in better condition than 
that obtained from smothered hives, but the 
stocks receiving the driven Bees would do far 
better in the future than they would have had 
they not received this addition to their numbers. 
And then there is another course to be followed, 
if preferred, for if instead of joining the driven 
Bees to established stocks two or three lots are 
united and fed freely vpon sugar syrup, while 
the weather continues warm, combs will be 
quickly built out, stored with syrup, brood 
reared, and strong stocks for wintering the 
result. We have always found cottagers pleased 
to have their Bees driven for them rather than 
smother them in the old-fashioned way, and 
anyone undertaking the driving operation can 
usually secure the driven Bees for a trifle, and 
so be enabled to add to his apiary at a cheap 
rate, either by joining and feeding up for comb 
building, and so forth, or by increasing the 
population of his hives by uniting. Driving is 
easily performed by anyone at all experienced 
with Bees ; it only requires coolness and confi- 
dence, and (if preferred) the protection of a Bee- 
veil. The skep to be driven has just a puff 
or two of smoke blown into the entrance, 
and is removed from its stand and turned 
upside down, an empty skep placed over it, 
mouth downwards, and a cloth tied round 
the junction to prevent the Bees escaping in 
their upward march. The stock hive is then 
gently rapped all round with a stick, or, better 
still, the palms of the hands ; the jarring of the 
combs causes the Bees to run up into the empty 
skep for shelter. They make a loud humming 
while doing so; the rapping is therefore con- 
tinued till the humming subsides, when it is 
found that most of the inmates have left the 
parent hive and taken refuge in the skep, which 
is then placed upon the straw the old hives 
occupied. The combs are then removed one by 
one from the honey-skep, and the few adhering 
Bees brushed off on to the old alighting-board. 
The combs are easily removed if the skep be cut 
in two between the central combs, or if it is 
wished not to destroy the skep by cutting, it 
may be bumped sideways upon the ground, 
which will cause the combs to become discon- 
nected with the top and sides, when they can 
easily be removed. It must, however, be 
remembered that new combs of the present 
season are very tender, and should be handled 
carefully. After two or more skeps have been 
driven the Bees may be put together in one 
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hive ; they will not fight if joined at once, by 
throwing them together on to a sheet and placing 
a hive over, propped up a little to admit 
stragglers. ‘The syrup for feeding up the driven 
Bees should be made with good granulated sugat 
and water, in the proportion of 1 lb, of sugar to 
4 pint of water, boiled together for a few 
minutes ; to this some Bee-keepers add a pinch 
of salt and a few drops of vinegar. Tho syrup 
is supplied by means of a feeder placed on top 
of the skep, which has to be carefully protected 
from robbers and kept warm at night, that the 
work of comb-building may proceed without 
check. 8. 8. G., Uxbridge. 





Begonia metallica is not only one of the showiest 
of the genus, but it is also among the most free flowering. 
Considering the wealth of decidedly pretty and useful 
flowers these Begonias provide, it is puzzling why such 
charming kinds as this, with B. Haageana and B. echino- 
sepala, are so rarely seen beyond the limits of the botanic 
garden. 


THE POPULAR 
PIONEER 
PENNY PAPER 


FOR THE 


BUILDING TRADES 


Is 
THE ILLUSTRATED 


CARPENTER AND BUILDER. 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER IT IS INDIS- 
PENSABLE, 


FOR THE ARTIZAN IT IS AN 
NECESSITY. 


FOR THE APPRENTICE IT IS AN EVER 
READY HELP AND GUIDE, 


FOR ALL IN THE TRADE IT IS A CONSTANT 
AND FRIENDLY COMPANION, 


READ AND RECOMMEND IT. 
London: JOHN DIcKS, 313 Strand; all Booksellers. 


BODMIN 
FIFTH OPEN SHOW OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


&e., &c, 
10th NOVEMBER, 1897. 


Good prize money and certificates of National Ohrysanthe- 
mum Society. Schedules on application. ENTRIES CLOSE 


lst NOVEMBER, 1897. 
R. P. EDYVEAN, Secretary. 


Dutch Bulbs.—Great Sales Every Day (Saturdays excepted). 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 
SELL BY AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 
and €8, CHEAPSIDE, E.O., at Eleven o'clock EAOH DAY, 
large consignments of Hyacinths, Tulips, Orocus, Narcissus, 
and other Bulbs, direct from Holland, lotted to suit large 
and small buyers. 5,000 lots sold every week. Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will 
ensure supply of Catalogues for twelve sales. — Auction 
Rooms and Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.O. 


G4 RNATILONS.—Surplus strong-rooted layers, 
H. K. Hales, Old Clove, Salisbury, Raby, Mrs, Muir, Red- 
braes, 2s.; Sinkins Pink, 1s. per doz. Free, cash with order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Must clear.—NORRIS. Malvern. 


ARNATIONS, strong border, Mrs. R. Hole, 
Mrs, Muir, Raby Castle, Urimson Clove, 3 of each, 1s. 9d. 
—Trustees, late J. STEVENSON, Timperley, Cheshire. 


4 AMPELOPSIS VELTCHL, true, self clinging, 
2 year old plants, 1s. 6d.; 12 for 3s. 6d. ; 100 for 203., car. 
paid.—_ BATEMAN & ©O., Rose Growers Axbridge. 


OSEs.—2 Maréchal Niel, 2 Gloire de Dijon, 
2 Crimson Rambler, and 6 other good Rises, 5s. €d., 
free.—LEWIS & SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 


Y OUR GARDEN STOCKED. —20 of each: 

Campanula, 8S. William, Pansy, Myosotis, Cynus, Silene 
pendula, Wallflowers. 10 of each: Carnations, Hesperis, 
Papaver, Oalliopsis, New Walldower Aurora, 6 of each: Snap- 
dragon, Pyrethrum, Agrostemma ; 218 in all. The Lot 2s. 6d. ; 
2 Lots, 43. 6d.; 4 Lot 1s, €d , 1ree.—LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


ARCISSUs FOR SALE.—Double yellow, 
Pheasant-eyed, and other Narcissus, good flowering 
bulbs, 43. 6d. bag of 500; 83s. 6d. bag of 1,000.—Apply GEO. 
WHITE, near Railway-station, Holbeach. 
KLiTUCE PLANTS.—Strong, growing out- 
door, 1,000, 52,; 500, 33.; 200, 1s. fd.; 100, 1s., free. 
Tripoli Onion-plants, for market or exhibition, grand stock, 
100, 1s. ; 200, 1s, 6d. ; 500, 3s, ; 1,000, 5s., free. Parsley-plants, 
good bargain, at 1s. 6d. 100; Parsley worth the money.—J. 
HOLE, Brimley-avenue, Teignmouth, Devon. 


URPLUS PLANTS.—i0 lovely Primulas, 
all colours, 10 grand Oinerarias, 10 Primula obconica, 10 
Primula floribunda, 4 fine Spotted Calceolarias, 6 Regal 
Pelargoniums, 4 fine Ferns ; 54 strong plants, 4s. 6d., free. 
6 charming winter Begonias gratis with order. Half lot, 
2s. 6d., free—HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, 
Banbury. 


ROSES, &c.—Largest, grandest, cheapest, 50 
var., 16s.; 24 var., 88.; 12 var., 38. 3 Climbing red, 
white, pink, 1s. Olematis all colours, with grand crimson, 
new yellow, 10 var., 38.; 5var,,1s. 6d; 3var., 1s. Carnations, 
9, 1s. extra strong, free, List.—_BROUNT, Orowboro’, Sussex, 
ATCHLESS ZONALS, Pearson’s 1896 var. 
—Cassiope, Wolseley, G. Reid, Iris, Iseult, Zenobia 
Mrs. Linzee, Phyllis, Trilby, Virginia, 8d. each; or set of 16 
for 6s. 3d., free. HENRY & OO., near Amersham, Bucks, 
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No. 974.—Von. XIX, 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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TRANSPLANTING IN GREENHOUSE. 


THE question asked by ‘‘Subscriber” is of 


suffisient importance to readers of GARDENING 
to call for a fuller reply than is the usual rule, 
Many market growers raise a large collection of 
plants in the spring, and afterwards plant them 
out in the open. This is usually done when all 
danger of late frost is over—say, the latter part 
of May. The plants when in this position are 
never undaly crowded, but sufficient space left 
for them to be overlooked and staked, and also 
that air may pass round them to ensure healthy 
and satisfactory growth. When thetime arrives 
for the plants to be lifted and transplanted 
inside the glass structures, ease the soil around 
one side of the plants first—say, a week or so 
before it is determined to take them indoors. 
By observing this rule the check is less likely 
to be felt as severely as would be the case if the 
plants were lifted in the ordinary way. The 
period of lifting should be determined by the 
object the grower has in view. For the 
early autumn displays sorts which flower some- 
what early would naturally be selected, and 
these should be in position before the buds begin 
to burst. The midseason sorts would follow a 
week or a fortnight later—say, the first week in 
October—and the latest varieties still later, 
taking care to get them in before really severe 
weather be experienced. The plants should be 
transplanted in rows, thus making it easier to 
get about among them for the purpose of water- 
ing, feeding, etc. Each plant should be lifted 
with a good ball of earth to the roots, and holes 
or trenches dug of sufficient depth in the green- 
house to thoroughly embed them. The planting 
should be done firmly, taking care to avoid 
damaging the roots. The surface should be 
finished off with a small quantity of soil, and 
the plants afterwards well watered in. The 
greenhouse should be kept rather close for a day 
or two at first, after which let air be given, 
gradually increasing the quantity so long as the 
weather permits. In large market, greenhouses 
there is less need of this than in the case of small 
structures which many growers possess. It 
would be wise to have some of the plants 
disbudded, and others should be allowed to 
develop almost every bud they produce. In this 
way it would be possible to cut useful sprays 
of blossoms for many forms of decoration, while 
the larger disbudded plants would produce a 
capital lot ofa suitable size to render them inva- 
luable for large vases. For work of this kind, 
therefore, it is important that varieties of a 
dwarf and sturdy habit, and with a constitution 
of a reliable character, should be selected, as 
those of tall growth would be very difficult to 
manage, and would also entail a greater amount 
of labour and expense in their cultivation. We 
should prefer to strike the plants early in the 
year for this work, as this would give plenty of 
time to produce a batch of plants of a suitable 
size for the object intended. You had far 
better grow a lot of naturally dwarf and bushy 


order to induce them 


stocky. 


THE BEST VARIETIES are Source d'Or, orange- 
red; Mlle. Lacroix, white, and its twa sports 
Annie Clibran, rose-pink, and Mr. Chas. E. Shea, 
light yellow; Clinton Chalfont, rich golden- 
yellow ; Lady Selborne, white, and its yellow 
Ambroise Thomas, 
Mons. William Holmes, bright 
crimson; Mrs. Conway, soft yellow; Emily 
Susbury, pure white; and Elaine, white ; these 
sutticing to keep you well supplied till November 
These should be 
followed by Golden Dart, rich vellow ; Janette 
Sheahan, golden-yellow, tinted bronze ; Eugene 
Dailledouze, rich deep yellow; L. Canning, 
pure white: Golden Gem, crimson and yellow ; 
bright yellow, very distinct 
creamy - white ; 
Strésa, bright yellow; and Princess Victoria, 
All the foregoing are Japanese sorts, 
and we believe you would fiad the selection 


sport Yellow Selborne; 
reddish-bronze ; 


is pretty well advanced. 


Mrs. Wm. Filkins, 
flower; Princess Blanche, 
white. 


answer your purpose very well indeed. 





Chrysanthemums in small 
(R. B HA.) 


way nice bushy and stocky plants are got. 


some of these being very dwaif and pretty. 


You mention the different colours in which you 
These are easily got by 
making a careful selection of the many sorts 
now catalogued by the leading trade specialists. 
We know of certain market growers who 
the *‘top- 
pivgs ’—i e , the shoots cut off the stemgof the 
These 
are dibbled in some light sandy compost at 


have seen the flowers. 


always make a point of propagating 
sort grown to make large bushy plants. 


different 
mencing first 
on until the end = of June, and some- 
times even later. Cuttings inserted during 
May will either produce one very large hand- 
some flower, if disbudded, or, if allowed to run on 
to terminal buds, quite a number of pretty little 
blossoms. Propagated as early as May, cuttings 
of some of the latter sorts often attain a height 
of 3 feet to 4 feet, but those of the dwarfer sorts 
make useful plants not more than half that 
height. This is an exceedingly interesting 
system of culture, and is deserving of extension 
by all growers. We know of Pompon sorts, 
struck as late as the first week in August, 
making charming little plants in 5-inch pots for 
November use, and admirably adapted for 
window and table decoration, being freely 
flowered, and clothed with rich green foliage 
down to the pots. You ask for about a dozen 
names in an equal number of different colours. 
This is an easy matter, but is open to severe 
criticism. However, we are pleased to recom- 


periods during the summer, com- 


to become dwarf and 


pots 
—The plants to which you refer are 
grown in large numbers for market, and in some 
instances grown on well during the summer and 
potted into 5-inch pots fiaally. They are then 
plunged in the open, this answering two dis- 
tinct purposes—in the first case saving labour 
by keeping the roots cool and consequently 
requiring less water ; and in the second, by thus 
being kept cool, ensuring a long season of unin- 
terrupted growth under cool conditions. In this 
The 
first plants to flower are the early Pompons, 


during May, and continuing 


















































mend the following :—Jupanese : Emily Silsbury, 
white; W. H. Lincoln, yellow ; Chas. Davis, 
bronzy-yellow ; Mutual Friend, white; Annie 
Clibran, rose-pink ; Mr. Chas. E. Shea, light 
yellow ; Pallanza, rich yellow ; John Shrimpton, 
rich crimson ; Viviand Morel, rosy-mauve ; Mons, 
Chenon de Léche, rosy-buff, shaded yellow ; 
Mons. Chas. Molin, deep yellow, suffused crim- 
son ; and Surprise, carmine-crimson. Six Pom- 
pons for early use: Flora, golden-yellow ; Little 
Bob, bright crimson-brown ; and L’Ami de Con- 
derchet, rich creamy-white; for later use the 
three colours of Cedo Nulli— white, gold, and 
lilac. Place the plants in their flowering pots 
when they have filled the smaller pots with 
roots, and not before. 


ee ee 
EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THESE have been exceptionally free this season, 
and the fine weather has been favourable to the 
development of pure coloured blossoms, as the 
still and warm atmosphere has been a great con- 
trast to that which too frequently prevails. 
Mme. Desgrange has fully maintained its char- 
acter as the best of the early white varieties, for 
it carries such splendid heads of bloom, and the 
branches continue to develop lateral shoots for 
a long time, that this variety alone will give at 
least six weeks’ supply. Lady Fitzwygram is 
certainly a much purer white, but the footstalks 
of the blooms are so weak that each bloom 
requires to be wired to make it look well in floral 
decorations. By the time these are over the 
second early sorts are coming into full beauty, 
and certainly that good old sort Swur Melanie 
promises to be extra good th's year. I 
have some large clumps, formed by planting out in 
spring large old specinien plants, that developed 
a perfect thicket of shoots from 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, and are now crowned with hundreds of 
fine trusses of bloom. It is true that they have 
a pink tinge when they first expand, but they 
quickly change to pure white, and no variety in 
cultivation is more useful for cutting. Mme. 
Lacroix is probably the best known of all the 
feathery Japanese kinds, for it has stood the 
test of time, and is still difficult to beat. It is 
equally at home on the exhibition table or in the 
hawker’s basket, and one of the purest of white 
sorts. But these early-flowering sorts out- 
of-doors need a fine autumn to show their 
full beauty, for when drenched by floods 
of rain and battered by gales of wind the whole 
of the twelvemonths’ labour is lost. The glorious 
uncertainty of our climate was never more fully 
exemplified than during the year 1897. 
J. G., Gosport. 





Chrysanthemum Tokio.—This belongs 
to the small-flowered Japanese section, and is 
indispensable for cutting during November. The 
petals are somewhat twisted and of a dark 
brilliant red colour. The texture of the blooms 
is very wiry, rendering them long lasting. It 
pays to keep several old plants of this variety, 
giving them large pots in January. These give 
an incredible quantity of bloom the following 
season, and if the yearling plants are kept out 
under canvas till, say, the middle of October, 
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and then plaeed in a north house, a succession of 
this most useful variety may be had up to the 
middle of December. ‘These free-flowering 
sorts are far more useful for decoration in the 
house than many of the larger varieties, which 
will, with much feeding, produce a few mop- 
headed blooms, but which under ordinary 
cultivation refuse to open the later-formed 
buds.—C, T. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Carter.—This 
is a capital variety for cutting, colour a mixture 
of light red and old gold. If grown two plants 
in a 9-inch pot and not disbudded in the least, 
every shoot, from the largest to the smallest, 
will be furnished with flowers. This variety, 
more than any other I know, has a habit of 
forming a whole host of side laterals, all of 
which ferm buds, which open perfectly after the 
main shoot ones, thus forming a succession. 
These later blooms are most useful for small 
glasses or for inserting around and over the 
base of miniature groups of plants on the dinner- 
table, the colour contrasting well with the 
white cloth, In larger vases sprays of bloom of 
this variety look charming with a few coloured 
dried fronds of wild Ferns.—J. 

Chrysanthemums deteriorating.— 
If, as many growers of these flowers affirm, it is 
inevitable that stocks grown under the some- 
what artificial conditions by which show blooms 
are produced will deteriorate, it seems odd that 
the precaution be not taken to plant well-rooted 
late-struck plants outdoors, where, under 
natural conditions, they should soon resume 
their wonted health. Such plants should give 
plenty of stout cuttings that should have the 
merit of giving robust plants, especially if 
rooted ina temperature as low as possible rather 
thanin ahigh one. So far as the Japanese kinds 
are concerned, the bulk of these are fairly 
robust, and it seems hardly needful, so rapid is 
the development of new varieties, to keep them 
above five years. The incurved, however, come 
more slowly, and the Queen type especially has 
been long with us and still cannot be spared. 
To secure robust stocks of these should not be 
at all difficult. No one who takes stock of the 
Chrysanthemums seen growing in small gardens, 
such as we have here in front of cottages 
in many of our Kingston streets, can fail to 
have noticed the remarkable strength of 
growth made by many varieties, old and new. 
Planted out as ordinary perennials and left to 
shift for themselves, they go on producing 
robust growths and really beautiful heads of 
bloom for years with no actual culture. Does 
not this arise from the fact that the plants are 
growing under natural conditions? No doubt 
cuttings taken from these hardy plants and 
rooted cool would produce very strong stems 
and very fine flowers. It seems but needful to 
treat the Chrysanthemum as a hardy perennial 
to have its cutting progeny in robust health. 
—A. 





GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. 


Epacrises are beautiful winter and spring-flowering 
plants, but they are not so popular as they were thirty 
years ago. They are rather easier to manage than Heaths, 
The family came originally from Australia, but some of the 
best varieties have been raised from seeds by European 
cultivators. They must be grown in good peat and sand, 
and after flowering should be cut back rather hard, and 
then placed in heat to cause back-eyes to start. Repot- 
ting may be done when the young shoots are 2 inches or 
3 inches long. Pot very firmly. Potup all kinds of plants 
for forcing ; {most of these for early work will, of 
course, be established in pots, but such things as Rhodo- 
dendrons are of no value for forcing except well budded, 
and it is best to plant out after flowering, and lift 
plants from the beds with buds for forcing the next 
season. Rhododendrons can always be lifted with balls, 
as the roots are short and fibrous. The Indian Rhodo- 
dendrons and their hybrids are usually grown in pots, 
as, except in very warm situations, very few are adapted 
for the open. Oamellias which made their wood early 
are now opening their flowers, and may have liquid- 
manure occasionally. Soot-water, in a clear state, is good 
for them. It is rare to meet with a good collection of 
Oamellias or Azaleas in a limestone or chalk district, even 
when good peat is obtained from a distance, in conse- 
quence of the hardness of the water; even when soft 
water tanks are built the supply usually gives out when 
dry weather comes. Late Tuberoses are beautifully in 
bloom now, and are among the easiest things to manage. 
The African bulbs will soon come to hand, and if potted at 
once and helped on in heat they will begin to move at 
once. Pot more Hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs, also 
the Berlin Lily of the Valley. The system of retarding 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under **Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a@ ih later than ts here indicated, with equally good 
results. 


































































the crowns in a cool room has led to the extension of the 
season ; in fact, Lily blooms may be obtained all the year 
round now, and these frozen crowns start immediately 
they are removed to a warm-house. 
used to clean dirty leaves of Oranges, etc., as the syringe 
or engine cannot be used. This can be done on wet days 
or in bad weather. 


buds form. 
full-grown insects, but, I fear, not the eggs, therefore either 
the sponge will have to be used or the 
more often 
ee nt splendens is rather a pretty thing when 
we 

to get the wood well ripened. The plants flower all the 
better for a good roasting in the sunshine in summer. 
Do not overpot, but give liquid-manure to increase the 
size of the blooms, which are very useful when wired for 
coat flowers, and sprays, and bouquets. 
ture now 65 degs., with a drop of 60 degs. on cold nights 
A little ventilation may be given along the side when the 
thermometer reaches 75 degs. to 80 degs., closing and 
damping down early in the afternoon. 
have a moist atmosphere, 


action half measures are of no use. 
as the Grapes are cut, and where the work must be 
done the Grapes may be cut now and bottled. 
bunches are cut with 8 inches or 9 inches of wood, the 
shoots may be thrust into bottles of water, and the bottles 
placed on a shelf so that the Grapes hang clear. 
trench along the front of the border, wheel the stuff away 
down to the foundations, then work with forks, saving 
a3 many of the roots as possible. 
as porsible and get the job out of hand quickly. 
border is a long one, do 
filled up and the roots carefully laid in the new soil 
before the other half is trenched. 
hands, one party may be filling up and the other taking 
away. See that the drainage is all right, and keep the 
border well above the natural level, especially if the sub- 
soil is clay. 
with tree-leaves, and cover with shutters or corrugated 
iron to keep off heavy rains. 
pasture is the best coil for Vines and fruit-trees generally, 
adding wood-ashes and old plaster, about one load to ten 
of loam, to keep it open and sweet. 
artificial manure will be of great advantage. 
the money in these substances than on farmyard manure, 
which stops up the pores of the soil and makes it sour. 
If there is any difficulty in getting the right kind of soil, 
make the border piecemeal. 
or 18 feet wide, fill in half and then the roots occupy that 
part fully first. 
will go throughitin one season, and if they can they will go 
outside the next. 
can consume, with liberal feeding in summer in addition, 
and then when the roots have filled up add more border. 


forms of Nephrolepis. 
the amateur’s fernery, because it grows rapidly and is 
hardy enough to be moved into the house on party nights. 
Phlebodium is a good Fern for a large basket, and several 
Davallias are good for smaller baskets. 
ulais very distinct and useful for small baskets Thespring 
is the beat time to fill the baskets, though where there is 
plenty of warmth strong plants may be planted in baskets 
any time. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The sponge should be 


Stove. 


Get Gardenias free from mealy-bug before the flower 
A strong dose of nicotine vapour will kill the 


vaporiser 


than would be generally necessary. 


bloomed, and to have it thus it is necessary 


Night tempera- 


Stove plants must 


Unsatisfactory Vines. 


When the roots have gone down too deep for healthy 
Lift the roots as soon 


If the 
Open a 


Put on as many hands 
If the 
alf at a time, and get that half 


If there are plenty of 


When the border is finished cover a foot deep 
The top spit of an old 


Bones and a good 
Better spend 


If the whole border is 16 feet 
If the whole border is filled in, the roots 


Better give them as much food as they 


Ferns Under Glass. 


Among the best Ferns for baskets are the several 
Perhaps N. exaltata is the best fer 


Pteris scaber- 


Window Gardening. 
Primulas, Oyclamens, and Begonias of the fibry-rooted 


section are in flower now, and with care may be kept in 
good condition in a warm room, 


Outdoor Garden. 
Turf will go down well now, and soon get established. It 


is too late to sow Grass-seed this season, but a lawn seeded 
down about the middle of September is now quite green, 
and will make a good sward next summer. Lawns intended 
for tennis should be sown thickly, and the ground should 
be well prepared and, if necessary, manured, Grass-seeds 
are a long time making a good lawn in poor ground. 


lawns may be dressed with bone-meal during 


Weakly ; 
4b, to 5 lb. to the square rod will thicken the 


winter ; 


grass permanently, and be of more real benefit than the 
quick-acting stimulants, but the effect of which is not 


lasting. Those who are thinking of planting what are 
termed Garden Roses should not neglect the Chinas or 
Monthlies; they are always in bloom or bud. They are 


small, perhaps, from the exhibitor’s point of view, but they 


flower late and early, and are, or may be, on their own 
roots, so there are no suckers. I suppose the Dahlias are 
all litted and stored now. They should be well dried before 
putting them away, especially if placed in a cellar which 
may be more or less damp. If Dahlia roots are well dried 
they cannot be kept too cool till after Ohristmas, if the 
frost is kept away. I have kept Dablias through sharp 
winters in an open shed, covered thickly with straw, and 
never had better or stronger plants. 


Fruit Garden. 


The fruit forcer will now be making preparations for 
starting his pot-Vinesand early Peaches. It is very impor- 
tant that the houses should have been thoroughly cleaned 
by whitewashing walls in which some sulphur has been 
mixed with the lime. A good deal may be done now to 
fight red-spider, mildew, and other troublesome things 
which are frequently found in forcing. I like Hale’s Early 
asa forcing Peach under glass. Rivers’ Early York isa sure 
bearer, and if the trees are well nourished the fruit comes 
of fair size, though it is generally described asa small fruit. 
Planted in the same house with Hale’s and Royal George it 
comes in between the two. I know of no better mid- 
season Peach—i.e , one to come on in the second house— 
than Dymond. See that the roote are kept reasonably 
moist in winter. Pot-Vines which are strong, short, 
jointed, and well ripened may be started towards the end 
of November. The ammonia and the vapour arising from 


fermenting leaves, mixed with a little stable-manure, two 
Bend the canes back to insure the 
buds breaking regularly, and if there is any backwardness 


thirds being leaves, 

























































cold-frames to prevent the pots being broken. 
taking roots, such as Carrots and Beet, Salsify, Horseradish, 
and enough Turnips and Jerusalem Artichokes to go on with. 
Enough dry Fern has been secured for protecting Celery 
and other things when frost comes. 
Veitch’s Autumn Broccoli, which are forward enough to 
be injured by frost, have been laid in deeply in a position 
where covering will be an easy matter. 


to 
Christmas. 
have also been placed in moderate heat. 
of Christmas Roses and placed in cool-house. 
Primulas and Oinerarias into 5-inch pots. 
bulbs, including Lily of the Valley, Lilium longiflorum, etc. 
ceed a collection of Ivies and other creepers to cover a 
wall. 
several groups of Ohina Roses round margins of shrub- 
berries. 


bery borders, including double whites and scarlets. 
up remainder of Gladioli to be dried and stored. One 
sharp winter we lost a part of our stock through the frost 
penetrating the building where they were stored—a mistake 
we are not likely to make again. 
Salvia patens have been stored away in safety. 
now large quantities of Tuberous Begonias in flower, 
brought on under cool treatment. 
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or sluggishnesgs in starting give the canes a twist by taking 
the end in the hand and twisting till the sap-vessels are 
liberated all down the -od. 


Vegetable Garden. 
Oauliflowers turning in must be protected. The best 


way will be to lift the plants with balls, remove a few of 
the bottom leaves, and plant thickly in a dark pit, covering 
with mats or litter in cold weather ; or, failing the pit, 
plant in a trench in a dry bank, and cover with mats when 
frostsetsin. Oauliflowers are fine this autumn, and all green 
crops have made much growth, and if severe frost should 
set much damage will be done. 
small dishes of forced Asparagus at a time may force it in 
a warm greenhouse under the stage, the roots being packed 
close together in boxes or flat baskets, with the interstices 
between the roots filled in with light sandy compost, and 
3 inches or 4 inches of the same compost should be placed 
over the roots to partially blanch the Grass as it comes 
through. 
10-inch pots, 5 crowns or 6 crowns being planted in each 
pot, and then another pot of the same size inverted over 
it. Old wine-cases do very well for forcing Seakale, the 
roots being planted in light rich compost in the bottom of 
the case, leaving room enough for the Seakale to grow 
when the lid is shut close down. 
anywhere if there is warmth. Give water to Mushroom 
beds as they get dry. Make up new bed frequently. 


Those who only require 


Seakale may be forced in small quantities in 


Rhubarb may be forced 


EK. Hoppay. 


THH COMING WHHR’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 1st.—Plunged Strawberries in pots in ashes in 
Finished 


Cauliflowers and 


November 2nd.—Moved a lot of early-flowering Azaleas 
intermediate - house. We want white flowers at 
A few of the beet ripened Tea Roses in pots 
Potted up a lot 
Potted late 
Potted more 


Putin cuttings of [vies and Honeyeuckles. Planted 


November 3rd —Planted masses of late Tulips in shrub- 
Took 


Cannas, Dahlias, and 
We have 


November /th.—Raked up leaves for making hot-beds. 


The beds are afterwards turned over and reserved for 
potting purposes as leaf-mould. Oommenced our ezuual 
work of removing and replacing old worn-out fruit- bushes, 
such as Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, 
cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants are put in annually, 
go that when a bush gets old and ueless a young bush 
just coming into bearing takes its place. The same course 


A few 


will be taken with wall-trees and frut generally. Trees 


which were attacked by insects will ba washed with a 
s{rong solution of Gishurst compourd. Frames in which 
Lettuces, Endives, and Oauliflowers are should have the 
lights pulled off in fine weather. 


November 5th.—Commenced rea’ranging the trees on a 
Peach-wall, where they were origilally planted too close. 
Half-a-dozen of the trees have beer taken to plant under 


glass, and the remainder opened out to fill the wall. 


Planted several groups of Roses, a dezen plants of a kind, 


chiefly old, well-proved, vigorous grov,;8. We want masses 


to cut from, and to make some show ige garden. Sowed 
several rows of Sweet Peas, Sowed ms French Beans in 
pots in warm-house. Finished plantin};7ds of Pansies. 


November 6th.—Made up a bed for forcing Asparagus— 
leaves and stable-manure, 4 feet high, fairly firm—and puc 
on frame ; shall put in roots when the heat is right, a watch- 
stick having been placed in bed to show when the temper- 
ature is right. Rearranged conservatory to make room 
for more Chrysanthemums and other plants coming into 
flower. All the time which can be spared from other work 
is devoted to trenching in the kitchen garden. Took up 
Chicory, cut off the tops and stored ready for forcing when 
required. Sowed more Mignonette in 5-inch pots to flower 
in spring. 





Phyllocactus.—As regards the illustra- 
tion of a Phyllocactus in last week’s GARDENING, 
I may say that last winter the plant was acci- 
dentally thrown off the stage in the greenhouse, 
which necessitated re-potting. I followed the 
advice given so often in your valuable paper— 
namely, plenty of broken plaster and turfy loam. 
The next season it produced twenty-one fine 
blooms ; previously it had not borne more than 
eight or nine. This seems to me a proof that 
re-potting is necessary, if done properly. The 
flower is a creamy-white, and very fragrant.— 
A. GoprreEy, Barrowby, Grantham. 

Plumbago capensis alba.—This is a chaste 
climber, particularly in large etructures that can permit 
of its growing in a more or less natural manner. Thus 
grown it is one of the most exquisite climbers, producing 
its pleasing sprays of blossom for along time: Both kinds, 
the blue and white, should be grown for their intrinsic 
worth as greenhonse plants 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


nd 


THE WHITE TRUMPET DAFFODILS. 
Tuts is a very charming group of the Daffodil 
family, which is, unfortunately, more fastidious 
than many others. The bulbs are most happy 
in a fairly light soil, such as good loam mixed 
with leaf-mould and free from animal manures. 
Thorough drainage is essential. It ig impossible 
to grow the plants in soil that is at all heavy or 
wet, and a north-westerly aspect is generally 
recommended as the most suitable. The best- 
known kind is Cernuus, a_ beautiful early 
Daffodil, clear white, and very dainty, without 
any of the primrose colouring seen in the variety 
of it named pulcher. This is more robust than 
the parent, and a kind everyone should grow 
who wishes for the more delicately beautiful 
varieties of Daffodil. Albicans, Cecilia de 
Graaf, and Colleen Bawn are a fine trio, but 
the last-mentioned is not a strong grower, 
although we cannot help admiring its flowers— 
pure white, with the perianth prettily twisted. 
Dr. Hogg belongs to the group of weakly 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





rowers, but the flowers are very soft in colour 
by 


A White Daffodil (Mrs, J. B. M. Camm). 


and pleasing in form. F, W. Burbidge, Mme. 
de Graaf, a large flower, perianth white, but the 
trumpet is delicate primrose, passing with age 
to white, an expensive variety, the early pallidus 
preecox, and Princess Ida, are all of importance 
too. 

The following kinds are very beautiful. Mos- 
chatus is one of these; it is dwarf, varies in 
the size of its white flowers, and is suitable to 
grow in the Grass or cool slopes. W. Goldring 
is one of the best known of the white Daffodils, 
and a kind of much beauty is that named M. P. 
Milner, the growth dwarf and the flowers of a 
sulphur colour. Snowflake, a lovely white 
Daffodil, is still expensive. Tortuosusisa great 
favourite ; it has a white twisted perianth and 
a trumpet touched with an apricot tint. This 
disappears as the flowers get older. The variety 
illustrated (Mrs. J. B. M. Camm) is one of the 
most charming of this group. It is nota very 
old variety, and is expensive; but those who 
can afford to indulge in comparatively rare bulbs 
should secure this, The flower is of elegant 
form, white, except the trumpet, which is very 
soft sulphurcolour. It lasts well when gathered 
for the house. 













vegetable matter, and the secret of success is not 
‘to disturb them too frequently—i.c., only when 
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the clumps get too large. Then it should be 
done with great precaution, because when laid 
out singly they are robbed of a mass of fibrous 
roots which surround the small bulbs and act as 
a protection against frost. The dead foliage 
also renders the same protection during winter, 
and should be allowed to remain till the spring. 
No mulch should be used, as it accumulates 
damp. G. S. MAacponaLp. 
Poltalloch Gardens, Argyllshire. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


RECENTLY interesting and useful information 
was given in GARDENING on these plants by 
‘**S.” In his note he points out the kinds that 
need thinning and disbudding, as well as those 
that throw their blooms well out of the foliage, 
like Matchless and others of this type. After 
growing many kinds I consider it is necessary 
to know something of the character of a kind 
as well as its colour. It is disappointing to 
obtain a kind for garden decoration, and find 
that it does not throw its bloom out of the 
leafage, however beautiful the flower may be. 
Some may say youcan disbud them ; this is true, 
but then you are destroying a portion of the 
plant, to say nothing of the trouble involved. 
No class of Dahlias has so much to recommend 
it as the Cactus type and it is to be hoped 
raisers will keep in view the advantage of 
raising and distributing only those with the 
true Cactus type and that throw the blooms 
out of the leafage. I have often been dis. 
appointed, after seeing a beautiful kind-at a 
show, to find when grown it was short- 
stemmed. It is worthy of note that most of the 





PLANTING TUFTED PANSIES FOR AN 
EARLY SPRING DISPLAY. 
WELL-ROOTED little plants, if put into their 
flowering quarters before the present month is 
out, providing the weather is suitable, will 
commence to blossom early in the spring, while 
if the planting be deferred until the spring or 
early summer the plants do not seem to succeed 
so well. I have already planted a collection, 
and propose to go on planting until the end of 
the present month, if not completed before. A 
much better effect is to be obtained if the 
plants are massed together in small beds and 
borders rather than by merely using them for 
edging. This was well illustrated last summer 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew. Several new 
varieties had been sent for trial, and these had 
been planted in groups, so that as they made 
growth and flowered a mass of flowers of 
each sorb was seen and better appreciated 
than if the plants had been singled out and 
distributed about the border. Growers 
having gardens in low-lying and damp 
quarters should slightly raise the flower-beds, 
thus carrying off superfluous moisture. The 
Tufted Pansies are fond of moisture, but not too 
much of it. It has always been arule with me 
to mulch the plants with some well-decomposed 
horse-manure a few weeks after planting, work- 
ing this material well round the collar of the 
plant. In this way protection is afforded the 
plants during severe weather, and the rains 
have also washed in whatever manurial proper- 
ties there may have been in the mulching 
material, and so have benefited the plants. 
When the spring comes round these plants have 
usually made numerous growths, which push 
their way through the soil soon after the first 
appearance of more genial weather. In a few 
weeks they become covered with buds and 
blossoms. It is well to remember at the time of 
planting that it is better to plant only the best 
sorts, as those of inferior quality need just as 
much attention and space as those of a superior 
kind, and the latter always give more satisfac- 
tion, and after all this is what they aro grown 
for. Confine the selection to selfs of good 
colour and plants of dwarf, compact habit, 
including a few of the fancy and edged sorts to 

give a little novelty to the display. 
D. B. Crane, 





Shortia galacifolia.—What can it be 
that hinders so many expert growers of hardy 
flowers from succeeding with this handsome if 
humble plant? When I see it in some gardens 
and compare it with my plants I am_ half 
inclined to be vain, but I have nothing to war- 
rant such vanity, having done nothing very 
special for them. I can only thus express my 
surprise that anyone should fail with healthy 
specimens. Now that the garden has been 
shorn of all its flowers and mest of its gre enery 
this beautiful evergreen, with its sombre yet 
rich tints, becomes more attractive.—W. 


White Bush Poppy (Romneya Coulteri). 
—This during October was one of the most 
pleasing objects. The plants were in pots 
and had stood all the summer in the garden, but 
after one or two sharp frosts, when the buds 
seemed to remain firm and uninjured, the pots 
were taken into a cool greenhouse, and it is in 
this way I have got the superb blooms as well as 
the promise of some good seed, the capsules 
swelling fast. It is well known that in these 
northern parts this plant is not always sure to 
survive a severe winter, or only when protected 
by mats, Bracken, or some such dry covering. 


Nerine undulata.—This frail and pretty species 
has the important characteristic of being both free flower- 
ing and lasting a long time in good condition. This is 
always most noticeable in houses that are both dry and 
well ventilated, and in such the pretty pink heads are very 
charming. N. pudica possesses similar good qualities when 
grown under the same conditions. 


Pompon kinds throw their flowers well above 
the leaves on long stems (like White Aster, 
which is a lovely kind). This makes them well 
adapted for garden decoration and for cutting, 
Joun Crook, 





MONTBRETIAS. 


Tuis beautiful and useful hardy group is 
becoming popular for cutting, as the flowers last 
longer than almost any other kind in water, 
As clumps in borders they make a gorgeous 
display. In the herbaceous borders here, which 
are well sheltered, they are largely grown in 
clumps, where they flower luxuriantly and attain 
to the greatest perfection. The following are 
the forms grown: Montbretia crocosmizfiora, 
M. Drap d’Or, M. Etoile de feu, M. Phare, and 
M. Rayon d’Or. Montbretia crocosmizflora 
increases so rapidly that the clumps have to be 
reduced every second year. They are all good 
varieties well worth growing. M. Rayon d’Or 
is one of the largest flowered varieties. 

The soil is a dry sandy loam rather weak in 





ORCHIDS. 


GROWING CCZLOGYNE CRISTATA. 
(IN ANSWER TO ‘f ANXIOUS.”’) 


Ca@LoGYNE CRISTATA is one of the most useful of 
all winter - flowering Orchids. It does not} 
succeed well for long together in a very high 
temperature, and being a native of the moist 
high regions of Nepaul it cannot bear much 
drought. At the present season there are some 
plants of this species that will be completing 
their growth and pushing flower-spikes ; the 
development of these takes a considerable time 
from their firstappearancs. From this time and 
until the flowers open the plants should be care- 
fully watered. Avoid keeping the compost in a 
saturated condition, and the syringe should not 
be used so as to wet the spikes, or they will turn 
black and decay. Each time a plant becomes 
dry at the root afford it a moderate watering, 
and when the flowers commencs to open gradu- 
ally diminish the supply. After the spikesare cut 
the plants then need a short rest, but sufficient 
water must be given to prevent undue shrivelling 
of the pseudo-bulbs. Plants of this Cologyne 
that bloomed late in the season are now making 
their growth. These will require abundant 
supplies of water, and must on no account be 
allowed to become dry at the root, as dryness at 
this juncture is oftentimes fatal to the growths 
ever attaining their wonted size, without which 
many will fail to produce flowers. Those that 
do bloom will bear very few in number. Old 
decayed bulbs should be cut out at once, but 
the decayed portions only of the leaves should 
be severed. The proper time to repot Coelogyne 
cristata is about the middle of April, as at that 
period the plants commence to grow and make 
fresh roots, but it is not advisable or necessary 
to repot the plants annually. Like the majority 
of Occhids, they do not like to be disturbed 
oftener than is really necessary, but when the 
new pseudo-buibs have extended so far as to get 
beyond the limits of the pot or pan, they must 
either be divided or have larger pots, for if the 
roots have no soil in which to descend they will 
cling to the outsides of the pots, where they can 
recoive no sustenance excep! through the mois- 
ture afforded. In this way the bulbs become 
deficient in siz3 and unable to produce strong 
flower-spikes. When repotting, select pans or 
pots of sufficient siz to allow for several seasons’ 
growth. It is important to give plenty of 
drainage, and for the compost use a mixture of 
peat and Sphagnum Moss and a few lumps of 
turfy yellow loam. Daring the work of 
repotting, place some thick pieces of crock or 
broken bricks in here and there amongst the 
compost. This will prevent stagoation and 
allow the water to pass freely away through the 
soil. In potting, keep the soil well up to the 
rhiz mes and well rounded up about the rims of 
the pots. After any disturbance the pseudo- 
bulbs vsually swell a little ; but no harm will 
accrue if an occasional overhead syringing is 
given. It is a mistake to deluge the plants 
with water at the root to preserve their plump- 
ness. When well rooted and the growths are 
progressing favourably, the plants should have 
almost unlimited quantities of water poured 
through the compost. After repotting and 
during the growing season, this species should 
be placed in a shady corner of the intermediate- 
house, and when well established give the plant 
plenty of light without actual sunshine. When 
the flowers commence to open, the plants should 
be removed to the coolest and driest part of the 
house. Any excess of atmospheric moisture 
when in bloom quickly causes the delicate white 
flowers to become spotted. 


Culture of certain kinds (C. Reader). 
—The Orchids you mention—viz., Oncidium 
sessile, Phaius grandifolius, Dendrobium densi- 
florum, and D. aggregatum all grow well in a 
night temperature of 60 degs. The two first- 
named species should be placed on the shady 
side of the house, and the Dendrobiums where 
they may obtain plenty of sunlight. The 
Oncidium blooms during the early spring months, 
Phaius grandifolius also in the spring, D. densi- 
folium in May and June, and D. aggregatum in 
March and April. O. sessile should be grown 












































in well-drained peat and Sphagnum Moss; the 


Phaius in rather large pots, which should be 
drained with 2 inches or 3 inches of crocks at 
the bottom, using good turfy yellow loam, a 


also inform me whether the Noisette L’Ideale is 
double or only semi-double, and whether the 


only, and one of our sweetest-scented Roses. 


minot, Mme. Victor Verdier, and Suzanne Marie 
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little leaf-soil, and a moderate quantity of silver 
sand. When well rooted plenty of water is 
necessary at all times. Dendrobium densiflorum 
does well in pots planted in a thin layer of peat and 
Moss. D. aggregatum thrives best in Teak-wood 
baskets, and should be suspended near to the roof 
glass. During the growing season both species 
require plenty of water, but during the resting 
season very little will suffice to keep the bulbs 
plump. For Ceelogyne cristata see answer to 
*¢ Anxious,” 





ROSES. 


Bright-coloured H.P. Roses.—Will 
you give me the names of the six brightest 
(scarlet or crimson-scarlet) Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses which are also vigorous growers? And 


flower is large or small ?—N. B. 
* * L’Ideale is a semi-double, of medium size 


A. K. Williams, Annie Wood, General Jacque- 


Rodozanachi are good deep scarlet and vigorous 
growers. 

Roses for hedge—distance to plant. 
—I see in GARDENING that the Rugosa and 
Ayrshire Roses are recommended for a hedge, 
which will soon grow 8 feet or 9 feet high. I 
should be much obliged if you would kindly tell 
me how many trees I should plant to the yard, 
and what space to have between in order to get 
a good result? Would Meg Merrilies and Lord 
Penzance be good Hybrid Briers to mix with the 
Rugosas ?—BEDFORDSHIR®. 

* * We would not mix the Rugosas and 
Hybrid Sweet Briers. Meg Merrilies is a good 
scarlet Brier. Piant both Rugosas and Briers 
3 feet apart. 

Twelve good bush Roses.—Will you 
please give me the names of twelve good Roses 
to plant in bush form? Onsame soil I have Gloire 
de Dijon and Belle Lyonnaise doing well. I want 
some as hardy and similar in the bud to the 
above, but a variety of colour to cut for button- 
holes ?--J. T. 8. 

* * Mrs. W. J. Grant, Papa Gontior, Perle 
des Jardias, G. Nabonnand, Homére, Mme. 
Hoste, Mme. Charles, Auna Olivier, Edith 
Gifford, K. A. Victoria, W. A. Richardson, and 

Jeneral Jacqueminot are good Roses for coat 
flowers. 


Roses in cold-house,—An article in one 
of your issues induced me to plant a cold-house 
with M. Niel and Perle des Jardins, which have 
grown well and covered the roof. The house is 
50 feet by 15 feet, span roof on brick walls, 
three ventilators, 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet each, 
on each side of roof, five slides in each wall, 
glass ventilator in end opposite door. Now, a 
gardener here tells me I shall never do any good 
with them because there is not ventilation 
enough to ripen the wood, and they will always 
be prey to mildew. He also advises keeping all 
ventilators open, night and day, now. Some 
mildew is making its appearance, and the young 
leaves are getting dry and chippy also—from the 
winds, probably? I think I have read in your 
paper that mildew will do little harm to leaves 
now, seeing that they will fall shortly. I have 
tried sulphur and all inventions for the mildew, 
but they dono good. I am now withholding 
water from the Roses to get them to rest, as 
they are in many cases showing a few buds, and 
I cut a few blooms last week. The gar- 
dener’s opinion is very disheartening, after all 
my expense in buying plants and making up the 
borders, and I should be glad to know whether 
my treatment is correct? I may add that, after 
leaving space for the roots of the Roses, the rest 
of the floor space is planted with dwarf-growing 
Chrysanthemums.—MARECHAL NIEL. 


*,* There is not the slightest reason why you 
should not succeed with Roses in such a house 
as you describe, and you are treating them 
correctly. Keep them rather dry now, and as 
backward as possible. 


Uprights for climbing Roses.—I am 
making a 7-feet oval Rose-bed on a small lawn, 
round which I want to have uprights at intervals 
for climbers and pegged-down Roses on the 
grcund. Ought these uprights to be wood or 
iron? Ifthe former, how could they be con- 


this shaded position. 
paper every week with close attention, and 
occupy small house and garden on the outskirts 
of Winchester. 


nected with each other? Should iron be 
recommended, I shall be thankful to be informed 
where any inexpensive ones suitable for the 
purpose can be had? Any hints as to the best 
way of Pegging Roses will be gratefully reccived. 

** It is quite immaterial whether wood or 
iron posts be used. The latter can be got from 
any dealer in wirework. Perhaps, if you look 
through our advertisement pages you will see 
what you want, We have found one of the best 
and cheapest fastenings for pegged-down Roses 
to be cut from faggots suitable for Pea-boughs, 
and a large number can be got from a single 
faggot. 

Climbing Rose for greenhouse.—I 
am building a small greenhouse outside my 
drawing-room window, and wish to plant a climb- 
ing Rose on wall in bed of good soil. Aspect 
east, and, unfortunately, shaded from south sun 
by projecting wall of house ; no sun after 10.30 
or 11 a.m. Would Bouquet d’Or succeed in 
this position, or should I do better with Reine 
Marie Henriette? I have already Gloire de 
Dijon, Maréchal Niel, and W. A. Richardson on 


garden walls outside, so would like a new Rose, 


but would plant Gloire de Dijon or any sweet 
Rose most likely to flourish and bloom freely in 
No heat. I read your 


My garden is the solace of many 
lonely hours.—M. H. 
* * You will find Reine Marie Henriette or 


Cheshunt Hybrid the most suitable for your 


purpose, 


Rosesin greenhouse.—Having six weeks 
ago purchased climbing Roses—W. A. Richard- 
son, Niphetos, Mme. de Watteville, Mme. 
Lambard, Gloire de Dijon, Perle des Jardins— 
can I get them to flower in lean-to greenhouse, 
heated to 40 degs. at night, in 8-inch pots? 
Should I pot them now? They are at present 
in 5-inch pots, full of roots, and are sending out 
new shoots all over. Should these be allowed 
to grow on, or would you advise cutting some 
out? Aslam only commencing Rose-growing, 
a few hints would be greatly appreciated.— 
AMATEUR. 

* © Quite recently we have had a long articlo 
upon Roses in pots. Please look that up. You 
can pot on into the 8-inch size at once, and your 
temperature is high enough, if you can ensure 
it during very frosty weather. 


Rose-hedge (Sw)scriber) —As you wish for 
a Rose- hedge, we should plant the Hybrid 
Sweet Briers. These will grow into a screen 
the second summer after planting, and be by 
no means a bad screen the first year. They can 
be as high as 15 feet, or as low as 6 feet. It 
is only a matter of cutting. We have seen a 
grand hedge of these made by fixing posts 
upon each side and stretching stout wires 
lengthwise. If you fix the posts | foot apart— 
ie, really making two temporary fences—the 
growth can be guided between them. Such a 
hedge is always sweet, carries a grand show of 
summer bloom, and is followed by an immenss 
number of pleasing hips of deep scarlet during 
autumn. Even when the leaf is off, the growth 
is so dense that a good screen is still formed. 
Plant the variety named Jeannie Deans, and 
we are sure you will be satisfied. 


Treatment of Marechal Niel Rose 
(Grenadine). — Please read our article upon 
‘Climbing Roses,” page 487, of October 23 
issue. You had better thin out the weakest of 
your lateral growths now, but do not on any 
account cut back the two long shoots. You 
will gather from our notes how valuable that is. 
The same principle applies outdoors. We shall 
probably be giving an article upon pruning in 
due season. 

Pruning Crimson Rambler Rose.— 
Will you kindly tell whether the Rose Crimson 
Rambler should be pruned or not? My master 
will not have it done, and it is making very long 
shoots. I want to take a lot of Rose-cuttings. 
Should I take them at the joint of last year’s 
wood, or only from young wood ?—A. E. G. 

*.* Your employer is quite right as to not 
pruning this variety. To prune it simply means 
cutting away much of next season’s blossom, and 
this applies more particularly to the long shoots. 
If you want to root some cuttings, take them 
from side or lateral growths that are partly ripe, 
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and, if possible, with a small heel. Those made 
from longer wood canbe cut off close below a 
joint. Your other query we are replying to a 
little more fully under its proper heading. 

Removing Rose (Sherborne ).—You can, 
of course, remove the Rose from the bed, but 
why not bend over the long shoots? No matter 
the variety ; if you peg down or otherwise get 
long growths in a more or less horizontal position 
they will flower most profusely. Move the 
plant during November, whether for the cool 
greenhouse or not. Cuttings of ripened wood, 
severed just below a leaf, and from 4 inches to 
9 inches long, according to the space between the 
eyes, will root freely if placed in a cold frame at 
once. A very sheltered border outside will 
also grow them, but it would have been much 
better done a month earlier. A frame is better 
than a house. We are glad you succeeded with 
the Tomatoes. It is always better not to 
attempt too many subjects in one house, 
especially when small. 





VIRGINIAN CREEPER ON ARCH. 


THE photograph I enclose is that of a rustic 
arch, showing how an unsightly end wall of a 
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weather is at all hot and dry. When the 
flower-spikes have been formed liquid-manure 
should be applied. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE EUCALYPTUS IN NORTH DEVON. 


THERE will probably be little interest attaching 
to the circumstance here, as my garden is in the 
West of England, quite near the sea in North 
Devon, but resembling that of ‘‘ Legis” in being 
very exposed and wind-swept ; and his descrip- 
tion of two trees of Eucalyptus globulus is an 
almost exact history of two which have lived in 
my garden through the last two winters, and 
are now most flourishing and beautiful. .They 
are not so tall as those described by ‘‘ Legis.” 
Both are about 12 feet in height. But their 
tops were damaged by storms and they were 
cut back, otherwise the dimensions are nearly 
the same. I also propose leaving them in the 
hope of their weathering a third winter. But 
under favourable circumstances there can be no 
doubt this tree may live far beyond the age of 
four years. There is a fine specimen trained 








Virginian Oreeper on arch. 


From a photograph by Miss 0. H. Gunner, Holm Oak, 


Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 


greenhouse may be beautified by tho ordinary 
Virginian Creeper. The wall faces west and 
receives all the afterncon sun. The Creeper, 
when photographed recently, was a blaze of 
colouring. C. H. Gunner, 

Holm Oak, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 

The illustration shows a good use made of a 
vigorous climber. We need not write further 
about this family (Ampelopsis), now grouped 
with the Vines, as the subject was fully dealt with 
and illustrated in GARDENING, Sept. 25, 1897. 

AS CT SR aee ate 

Gladiolus Childsi varieties (A Constant 
Subscriber).—These are strong and vigorous in 
growth, with fine dark, healthy green foliage, 
and spikes of blooms which measure from 1 foot 
to 2 feet in length. The flowers are very large, 
of much substance, and last a long time in per- 
fection. The colours are very rich and varied, 
comprising many shades of white, grey, pink, 
rose, purple, scarlet, etc. Gladiolus are gross- 
feeding plants. They delight in rich soil and 
perfect drainage. The soil best suited to their 
requirements is composed of stiff, rich loam into 
which has been worked good, well-rotted dung. 
The corms should be planted early in March, at 
a depth of about 3 inches or 4 inches, and about 
15 inches apart in the rows. Copious supplies 
of water should be given, especially if the 


against the south-wall 


of the Ilfracombe 
Hotel, which covered a large space ten 
years ago, and is still, or was a few 
months since, in great luxuriance. It has 
also flowered, which is, I believe, very un- 
usual in England. I should feel much obliged 
if any correspondent would kindly tell me why 
there should be such a remarkable difference in 
the growth of my two specimens as regards the 
upper branches, and in this last summer only ? 
Both plants were raised from a packet of seed 
sold as E, globulus, and in the earlier stages of 
their growth no dissimilarity was apparent, nor 
is there now as regards their lower branches. 
But in the smaller of the two the upper limbs 
have become much more slender in character, 
while the leaves instead of Sprouting rather 
stiffly direct from the stem have each developed 
a short stem ; the leaf itself is ofa totally differ- 
ent shade of green, and each one hangs down 
and waves almost as incessantly as the restless 
leaves of a Poplar. I enclose a branch of each 
kind gathered from the same tree.—Si1cNnrEt. 


*,* There is nothing unusual in the young 
leaves of Eucalyptus globulus being of a different 
shape and shade of green to the old ones. Up 
to a certain age or size of the plant, the leaves 
are in every case opposite, and of a light glaucous 
green. As the tree gets older and increases in 
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bulk, the leaves, instead of being produced in 
pairs, are borne singly, and in shape are lanceo- 
late, running to a very long, narrow point. The 
reason of the altered circumstance is that being 
a fast-growing tree its leaves are somewhat soft, 
and in its native hone—Australia—the sun being 
so hot they are borne as shown in the specimen 
sent. By this arrangement you will readily per- 
ceive that very little of the leaf-surface is exposed 
to the sun as it strikes it ata different angle. It 
is one of the wonderful provisions of nature. 





Moving Hollies 3 feet high (Novice).— 
The present is a very suitable time for pushing on 
with planting operations of all kinds. Showery 
weather is to be preferred to dry, windy weather. 
The plants should be carefully lifted with good 
balls of earth, and the roots protected from the 
wind. Holes should have been prepared for the 
reception of the plants, and, when they have 
been placed in position, the soil should be pressed 
quite firm round the roots. Aprilis also a very 
suitable month for planting Hollies. The subject 
will be dealt with in a subsequent issue. 


Shrubs of low growth (2. 0. W.).— 
Amongst flowering trees of moderate height the 
undermentioned are likely to thrive in your 
soil: Magnolias, Pyrus of sorts, Prunus of 
sorts, Amelanchiers, Laburnums, Cratzegus of 
sorts, Fraxinus Ornus, and the flowering Peach. 
Shrubs of medium height: Spirzas, Cytisus, 
Genistas, single Roses, Ligustrums, Indigofera 
Gerardiana, Cornus, shrubby Loniceras, Budd- 
lea globora, Olearia Haasti, Ribes, Hyperi- 
cums, Yuccas, Cistus, Weigelas, Choisya ter- 
nata, Lilacs, Cydonias, double Gorse, Lespedeza, 
Daphnes, and Berberis. 


Shrubs to hide ugly exposed fence 
(H, J. J.).—The undermentioned plants, 
though not all strictly climbers, are likely to 
prove satisfactory in your dry soil: Cotoneaster 
microphylla, Bridgesia spicata, Smilax, Jasmi- 
num officinale, Akebia quinata, Scarlet Trumpet 
Honeysuckles, Berberis Darwini, B. Wallichi- 
ana, Cassinia fulvida, Euonymus radicans 
variegatus, Kadsura japonica variegata, Raphio- 
lepis ovata, Ceanothus of sorts, Photinia arbuti- 
folia, and Pyracantha (Evergreen Thorn). 
Amongst Roses: Blairi 2, W. A. Richardson, 
and Aimée Vibert are about the best for your 
purpose. 

Diplopappus chrysophyllus (Cassinia 
fulvida) (M. HL. T., Wallington).—This is the 
pame of your shrub. It is a native of New 
Zealand and perfectly hardy in this country. It 
forms a dense bush of moderately good habit. 
It thrives best in loam to which has been added 
a liberal addition of good leaf-mouid. Perfect 
drainage is essential. Though hardy, it should 
not be planted in positions exposed to east winds. 


Brythrinalaurifolia.—Would Erythrina 
laurifolia grow against a stone wall facing south, 
about 10 feet high. Where could I get a good 
plant of it?—H. J. 

*,” Erythrina laurifolia is better suited for 
training against the wall of a cool conservatory. 
We have seen it killed in the open air, but if 
your soil is deep and of a sandy nature it might 
possibly succeed with you. At all events, straw 
or some like material should be placed over the 
roots and stem to protect it from frost. For 
plants consult our advertisement columns. 


Propagating Hollies and White- 
thorns.—How and when do you best propa- 
gate Hollies and Whitethorns ?—Novicr. 

*,.* Hollies can be propagated in various 
ways, but we are inclined to favour propagation 
by cuttings. A bed of sandy soil made quite 
firm, and covered with handlights or frames if 
necessary. The wood (cuttings) should be hard 
and made quite firm at the base. Beyond an 
occasional watering and shading from the sun 
scarcely any other attention is necessary. Tho 
cuttings should be taken off in the autumn, 
taking care to use only a knife that is very 
sharp. Layering is a safe and good way of 
increasing the stock, but it is not always con- 
venient to layer if the plants are very tall. 
Whitethorns are increased by seed, which 
should be buried in sand for a season, after 
which it should be sown in beds in the open air. 
Some growers prefer leaving the seed in the 
sand until the second year before sowing. The 
finer named varieties are generally raised by 
grafting in the spring on the common Thorn or 
by budding in July. 
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FRUIT. 


GOOD DESSERT PEARS. 


THERE are many Pears, but comparatively few 
of good quality. Many amateurs can grow 
Pears in a limited space, as the tree lends itself 
readily to various modes of culture, and fruits 
freely. Of late years cordon trees have come 
into favour, but all kinds do not like the dwarf- 
ing process, some of the stronger growers being 
too vigorous. Oa the other hand, many kinds 
do so weil under bush or pyramid culture, the 
fruits being superior to wall fruits as regards 
quality, that this form of tree is most desirable 
for amateurs. Always procure the trees on 
stocks to suit the soil. Varieties areas follows, 
special attention being paid to quality and 
cropping :— 

SouvENIR pu Conares.—An 
early autumn fruit and free 
cropping. The fruits are very 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


is specially good given wall culture, and not | 


| fastidious as to locality. It forms a fine bush 
| or pyramid, also a cordon or espalier. As 
shown in the illustration, it is most prolific, and 
|best on the Quince, but grown on the Pear- 
|stock needs root-pruning every few years. I 
prefer it double grafted for bush or wall culture. 
| Treated thus it is more prolific, and wood less 
gross. It is a profitable Pear on account of its 
fertility and quality when grown well. 
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and the tree, though a strong grower, makes a 
nice bush or pyramid, 

DoYENNE pu Comicr, the finest Pear for 
flavour grown, is not quite as prolific as one 
| would like—at least, not in poor soils. It makes 
| a fertile pyramid, bush, or cordon on the Quinee, 
| and likesa warm, well-drainedsoil. Incordonform 
| it rarely fails, and grown in various aspects it 
| gives fruit into December, with cool storage. 
NovuvELLE Futvip, a Pear not as well known 


| Emize p’Heyst is a splendid Pear, and, as|as its merits deserve, is an excellent late fruit. 


| regards crop, quality, and growth, is with me 
superior to Marie Louise, I have never seen it 
fail in any form. It is a splendid cropper and 
equals Marie Louise in quality and bears larger 
crops. The flesh is tender, rich, and sweet, 
thrives grandly on the Quince-stock, and in 
season early in November. I do not think any 


[admit its appearance is not taking, but the fruit 
is juicy and rich, and keeps well ; the trees bear 
regular crops. It keeps into January, at a 
season when good Pears are scarce. This is 
worth room in all gardens, grown on the Quince- 
stock, but should be left on the trees as late 
as possible, 





‘of the above varieties can equal this if size, 





large, juicy, and melting. A 
seedling from the well-known 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, and in 
season during the latter end of 
August. It is excellent in pyra- 
mid or bush form, also valuable 
for orchard culture as a stan- 
dard; but the fruit does not 
keep long. This variety is best 
double-grafted, as when on the 
(since stock it is short-lived. 
If not grown thus it is best grown 
on the free stock. 

WituiaMs’ Bon CHRETIEN.— 
An excellent early fruit and a 
true amateurs’ Pear, as it very 
rarely fails to crop. It bears 
freely when the tree is grafted 
on the Quince-stock, and is ex- 
cellent for early dishes, though 
it soon decays. If a few fruits 
are gathered from the tree and 
ripened, the season is prolonged; 
indeed, it is not well to leave 
the fruits to ripen on the tree, 
as the flavour is impaired. I 
would advise growing this vari- 
ety in bush form, with a short 
stem, as then the fruits are of 
better quality. It will grow in 
any position, and is not fastid- 
ious as to soil, doing well where 
others fail. 

BEURRE D’AMANLIs is another 
excellent variety, and should 
be in all gardens where good 
September Pears are valued. 
This well repays on wall in 
cold soils, but in other suc- 
ceeds wellin bush or pyramid 
form or grown asacordon. A 
large fruit, a good bearer, juicy, 
rich, agreeablein flavour, fine on 
the @uaince, and of best flavour 
grown from trees in the open. 
It succeeds well as a standard in 
some localities. 

Fonpants pb’ AUTOMNE. — A 
smaller fruit than the preceding, 
of mediam size, deliciously 





JOSEPHINE DE MALINEs is an excellent late 
fruit, not large, but good in the 
spring, of delicious flavour, and 
succeeds well on Quince or 











sweet, and a great bearer. It 
is in season early in O:tober, 
and makes a handsome tree 
when grown as a pyramid on the 
Qaince-stock. It is also good 
in standard form, but for small gardens the bush 
or pyramid is most suitable. It rarely fails to 
crop, and should be in all collections. 

LouIsE BONNE OF JERSEY cannot be omitted 
from any list of good Pears. I admit a few do 
not like the peculiar flavour of this fruit, but it | 
is one of the very best autumn Pears. I prefer 
itin bush or pyramid form grown on the Quince, | 
and it is au excellent market fruit, as it rarely | 
fails tocrop. The fruit is very fiae on walls, | 
and in cold or wet soil it is well worth wall | 
culture, and is most reliable grown as a cordon | 
or espalier, as it soon fruits. The tree is a good 
grower, not gross, and makes a pretty pyramid.” 
The fruits are handsome, and in season during 
the end of October and early November. 

Manin Lovise —This is a fine Pear, though | 
with me less free than Louise Bonne. On the 
other hand, mine is not a good Pear soil, and 
Louise Bonne succeeds where others fail. 





I do | 
not advise Marie Louise in cold, moist soils; it | 





Pear Marie Louise. 


quality, and crop in diverse soils are con- 
sideced. 

DuRONDEAU is a large, handsome f uit, b it it 
is not of first quality, although not by any 
means an inferior fruit. It is of hands »me 
appearance, crops freely, and vigorous in 
growth—well deserving of a wall, and fertile | 
either on the Pear or Quince-stock. It succeeds 
in every garden—in fact, will grow where others 
fail—and specially good for sale; in season in 
October and November. 

Pirmaston DucHEsse must not be omitted. 
In quality it is not of the best in all seasons, 
but most growers have a weakness for fine fruits, 
and this is one of the largest grown. It is best 
flavoured grown on open trees, and does grandly 
on the Quince-stock. IT include it on account of 
its free cropping and being reliable in poor, 
gravelly soils. It is always fruitful if grown on 
the Pear, and isin season early in November. In 
fine autumns this fruit is really finely flavoured, 


Pear. The best fruits are got 
from bush or pyramid-trees, 
and it is well worth a wall in 
cold soils or northern localities, 
but needs late gathering and 
care in storage. This variety 
should be in all gardens, on 
account of its good keeping 
qualities. W; 


GROWING MULBERRIES. 
(IN REPLY To ‘*W. W. D.”) 


WE gladly give you a few hints 
on the Mulberry. There are 
few varieties, but once the trees 
are established they give litt'e 
trouble. The Mulberry is a 
handsome tree too. As regards 
the soil, yours is not a bad 
one if not too clayey—that is, 
too stiff. The common London 
clay is not at all suitable ; on 
the other hand, the tree succeeds 
in a rich deep soil, rather light 
than otherwise. We have 
some fine old trees in a gra- 
velly soil, but they lack the 
luxuriant leafage of those in 
better ground. On the other 
hand, even a gravelly soil is 
more suitable than a heavy wet 
clayey one. We find the trees 
in a fairly light (or well-drained) 
soil not at all fastidious, but 
free drainage is important, and 
in your clay land, though light, 
you would do well to give 
young trees plenty of drain- 
age. This you may readily do 
by trenching the land, and in- 
corporating with your clayey 
soil such aids as old mortar 
or lime rubble, road-scrapings, 
or burnt soil; in fact, any- 
thing that makes the soil more 
porous. Of course, much de- 
pends upon the site you intend 
to plant, as the trees do not 
grow freely at the start unless 
assisted. On the other hand, 
the Mulberry does not thrive 
in a dry, shallow soil, as the 
fruits drop before they come 
to perfection. This you will 
not be troubled with ; but it is essential to give 
the ground such aids as advised. 

It is remarkable how well this tree does in 
the London area once well established, whereas 
in some parts of the kingdom we have seen 
poor trees on walls given every attention. We 
prefer planting a fair-sized tree, if it can be 
secured, and you will do well to make a large 
hole. Take out the top soil, place on one side, 
| then remove the lower clay—say, quite 2) feet 
| to 3 feet ; then fill in with the mixture advised, 
| adding any lighter soil, such as spent manure, 
old leaf-soil, and mix with the top spit, removed 
|for covering over the roots. Plant firmly— 
| that is, well tread the soil—and after covering 
|take care that it is in a workable condition 
|—fairlv dry and not sticky. The size of 
the hole at planting, of course, depends vpon 

the size of the tree’; but there is a great gain in 
having a good amount of rooting material at the 
start, from 4 feet-to 6 feet across being none too 
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much space. Trees thus planted should in after 
years give fine fruits. 

The tree after planting should be supported 
and staked. Pruning in after years is simple. 
The best mode of culture for a large tree is as a 
standard. This gives shade and prevents 
animals from damaging the trees. On the other 
hand, it is a good way to grow the tree in bush 
form where room cannot be given for a standard. 
In forming standards the upright shoot or stem 
should be cut at the desired height needed for 
head room, allowing three shoots to break at the 
top. These will form the principal hmbs or 
branches, and from these others proceed, care 
being taken to thin these to prevent crowding. 
If the growth is well regulated, from each of 
these main shoots a nice head will form, and in 
after years there will be little pruning, merely 
shortening or thinning of shoots. The Large 
Black is the finest and doubtless the mcst pro- 
lific. The White is not so prolific. There is a 
new kind recently introduced from Russia, a 
white fruit, and a pendulous or weeping grower, 
but it is little known. 





STREAMSIDE VEGETATION. 
RUNNING water in the garden opens up an end- 
less vista of possibilities in the grouping of 
flower and leafage along its verge ; dwarf little 


bum, and L. Humboldti, while herbaceous 
Phloxes, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Starworts, Day | 
Lilies, Arundos, and Bamboos all have beauty of 
colour or of form to recommend them, and 
thrive best near water, and there the tall Cam- 
panulas hold their bells in perfection longer. 

He 

The following has been sent us by Mr. W. G. 
Holland, Glan Alyn, Gresford, who kindly for- 
warded the photograph from which the illustra- 
tion has been prepared :— 

‘‘ The illustration shows a border of white 
Michaelmas Daisies alongside the tail of the 
Gresford mill-stream running through this 
garden. The plants have been undisturbed for 
some years. A rustic bridge crosses the stream 
at one end of the border ; the other end is ter- 
minated by a summer-house built on a stone 
bridge over same.” 


| 





HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


ARRANGING FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


FLOWER decoration in the house is of great 
interest to those who care for their gardens. 
Unfortunately, however, the flowers are often so 
badly arranged, and placed in such unsuitable 
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all flowers for the house is the Tea Rose, with 
its finely-coloured foliage and crimson stems. 
In these days, when flowers get more and more 


| varied each year, there is no lack of material, 


whilst we also have at this season an abundance 
of berries for the house. The bright Winter 
Cherry (Physalis), and orange-red berries of the 
Gladwin Iris, not to mention the Berberis and 
Honesty, make a delightful bouquet, lasting 
through the winter months. 

A charming autumn flower is the Starwort 
(Aster) in its great variety. There is nothing to 
surpass the dainty blossoms and delicate 
colouring from pale lilac to a rich colour that is 
almost purple. There are also several white 
varieties which are extremely pretty, the chief 
being Aster vimineug, its tiny star-like blossoms 
having a distinct effect. : 

In November, Chrysanthemums, with their 
range of quaint and interesting flowers, from 
pure white, touched with Apple-green, through 
all shades of amethyst to golden-yellow, bronze, 
and rich crimson, are welcome flowers for 
decoration. A vase ofclear, golden-green glass, 
filled with the red-gold blossoms of Chrysan- 
themums, makes an_ effective decoration. 
Another good effect is that of a blue and white 
china or pottery jar filled with purplish-mauve 
Chrysanthemums. When I say mauve I mean 





jars, that it would be almost better to dispense 





creeping plants to fringe with lowly blossom the 
edges of the tinkling rill ; 
tall spires of bloom and 
noble curve of Jeaf to bur- 


with them altogether. Many regard the kind 


the various tints of amethyst, not the dull, 
' harsh magentas that are, unfortunately, so often 
seen. Flowers of this 
colour should never be 
used for rooms. Chrys- 





der the statelicr stream 
that moves sedately on 
its. course; great Ferns 
to oversweep the trem- 
bling lip of the cascade 
ere its waters plunge in 
silver to the pool below. 
Sometimes, as in the ac- 
companying illustration, 
the garden boundary is 
formed by running water ; 
a mill stream that waxes 
and wanes, is vocal or 
silent as the mill-wheel 
moves or rests. Here, on 
the farther bank, to 
which the rough rustic 
bridge gives access, Na- 
ture has been unrestrict- 
ed, and has spread above 
the water a rampart of 
living green ; facing this 















































wild growth on the gar- 
den side, the bank above 
the flowering Grasses is 





crowned with an irreg- 
ular lineof white Michael- 
mas Daisies, holding in 
their widespread stars 
and in the unrestrained 
freedom with which their 
further flower-sprays stretch athwart the stream, 
throwing their blossoms into strong relief 
against the dark background, a suggestion of 
unconventionality in keeping with the surround- 
ings. Further back, looking over the white 
ranks of this advance guard of cultivation, stand 
in the tilled ground the tall Sunflowers. 
hardy flowers should be grouped by running 
water, and the grouping of these should be as 
far as possible natural, so that from earliest 
spring to the commencement of winter, where 
the contour of the banks admits, the streamside 
shall form a fair setting for fair flowers. Snow- 
drops, Scillas and Narcissi, Snowflakes, and 
Stars of Bethlehem begin the year, followed by 
Irises, the Japanese J. Kempferi, I. sibirica, 
the bulbous English and Spanish (I. Xiphion 
and xiphioides), the tall I. orientalis or ochro- 
leuca, I. aurea, and I. Monnieri, all three 
similar in manner of growth and often attaining 
a height of nearly 6 feet, and very valuable in 
colonies by a streamside, the German Flags, 
especially I. pallida and the variegated Water 
Flag, and lastly the beautiful I. stylosa, bloom- 
ing at the coming of winter. Libertia grandi- 
flora is another subject that flowers well by the 
water, and Spirwas should be freely used, the 
tall S. Lindleyana, S. ariwfolia, and S. flagelli- 
formis, while of the herbaceous section there 
are S. Aruncus, S. palmata, S. venusta, S japo- 
nica, and 8. Filipendula. Many of the Lilies 
do well in the neighbourhood of a stream, espe- 


Starworts by the 


Only | 
| the double crimson Pzeony, and another of an old | 


side of a mill-stream. 
Glan Alyn, North Wales. 





Engraved from a photograph by Mr. W. G. Holland, 


anthemums are particu- 
larly suitable for pat- 
terned jars, provided the 
pattern is not obtrusive. 
It is the flowers we wish 
to see, not the pattern or 
the jar. 


Of course, those with 
large gardens have many 
opportunities of getting 
beautiful things. Very 
charming are the red and 
purple colours of the 
Bramble, which, in con- 
junction with the snowy 
tufts of the white Cle- 
matis and Rose-hips, will 
make a change, and a 
pleasing one too. This 
arrangement will preserve 
its freshness over a long 
season. When arranging 
flowers always use their 
own foliage, for there is 
none other that suits 
themso well. Never put 
Maiden-hair Fern with 
hardy flowers, as it is 
entirely unsuitable, and 
only serves to give onea 
false impression of the 





of vase the flowers are placed in as of little | subject; Maiden-hair Fern should be kept for 


importance so long as it will hold them, but | hot-house flowers alone. 


many, I feel sure, will agree with me in recog- 
nising that the beauty of flowers when arranged 
depends greatly on the vase—whether suitable 
or otherwise. I well remember seeing an old 
grey-green jug full of the brilliant blossoms of 





| ginger-jar, such as is within the reach of anyone, 
| filled with a delightful Japanese-like arrange- 
ment of branches of Peach-blossom. Such simple 
vessels as these are often the most useful for 
| flowers, being just what the latter require to 
intensify their beauty. The most important 
part in arranging flowers is the one that is 
usually overlooked—I mean their habit of 


to look well cut if they are crammed together 
without a thought given to their natural growth. 
They want plenty of room, and the stalks 
should be left their natural length. 
If glass receptacles are used, let the vase or 
whatever form they take be without pattern and 
of a soft, clear colour. Almost every flower 
looks well in colourless glasses, but let the glass 
be of simple, graceful shape, with no ‘‘ orna- 
mentation,” which is seldom artistic and 
oftentimes positively unpleasant. Pottery is 
often effective with patterns, that is if they are 
/Subdued in colour and conventional in design. 
| There is nothing much more beautiful than a 
quaintly-figured bowl full of Roses, and Roses of 





cially L. pardalinum, L. canadense, L. super- | 


all colours blend so well together ; but best of | 


growth ; it is quite hopeless to expect flowers | 


I do not greatly care 
| for forced plants ; they seem to lack the character 
of outdoor things, and if I were given the choice 
between a bunch of Daffodils and one of exotics, 
I should unhesitatingly choose the former. 

As regards winter flowers, nothing is so 
precious for decorations as the Winter Sweet 
|(Chimonanthus fragrans), of which a few sprays 
will fill a large room with sweet scent, and also 
the jellow winter Jasmine, a flower that 
/will keep bright and fresh for days. Its 
flowers open perfectly in a room, and 
their fragrance is sweet. Even a spray of 
one of the many charming Ivies is acceptable, 
for in winter days nothing but a rather long 
purse will get many flowers. Never buy the 
crimson-tinted leaves of the Berberis so much 
sold in the streets about this time. Their 
intense colour is got by dyes—a miserable 
deceit. We not only lose the natural colour of 
the leaf, but the horrible dye affects any flower 
brought near it. Christmas Roses will shortly 
be open—those quaint flowers that never look so 
well as in an amber-tinted glass. A bunch of 
winter Violets in a small brown jug is an 
artistic and. beautiful arrangement, and that is 
what cannot be said of many associations in 
expensive ugly jars. A. E. C. 








Planting Carnations (W.).—By all means in 
the spring. Keep the plants over the winter in a cold 
frame, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


LILIUM HARRISI. 


Many failures have to be recorded with this 
pure white Lily. Sometimes the bulbs refuse 
to start into growth at all, or if three or four 
are placed in one pot some will, perhaps, start 
weeks before the rest, those remaining dormant 
the longest usually being the weakest, and often 
failing to develop perfect blooms. I must 
confess to having had indifferent success with L. 
Harrisi for a year or two, but think I have now 
discovered its particular wants. One and the 
chief is that the bulbs be potted as early as 
possible after being received, as bulbs left in 
shops or on shelves in gardens for several 
months invariably shrivel and lose much of 
their weight, after which they do very little 
good. The same remark applies to all sections 
of Lilies. Harrisi also seems to need rather 
deep potting, say from 2 inches to 3 inches 
of soil over the bulbs, as if plump when put 
in, if left so that a portion of the crown 
is visible, shrivelling, more or less, takes place, 
Further, the soil in the pots must be kept 
pretty dry from potting time until new growth 
is, say, an inch long, and even then only small 
quantities of water must be given till roots are 
fairly numerous. Neglect of this rule generally 
ends in basal rot. I find, also, that stiff, non- 
porous soil does not suit it, or, at any rate, to 
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| japonica, and Latania borbonica, all of which 
would do in an unheated house. 

Several of the Echeverias and Cactus might 
be used, also the Myrtle, with such climbers as 
Clematises, Passion-flowers, and Ceanothuses. 
The main points are to select half-hardy sub- 
jects, or else those of the Deutzia gracilis type, 
that will bear a slight frost, and yet will come 
on well with only a little protection. Ventila- 
tion and the avoidance of a damp atmosphere 
are the chief drawbacks to unheated houses. 
Our aim should be to keep the inmates as hardy 
as possible from now on to the end of February, 
or they run a great risk of frost during one week 
and comparatively warm atmosphere the 
next. Most of our hardy bulbs will give a gay 
winter display, and these will last for colour 
until such as the Zonal Pelargoniums, Primulas, 
and Fuchsias are again in flower. The Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias can be potted in March, and 
would give a good summer and autumn display. 
We should not lose sight of the fact that we 
cannot safely force subjects without artificial 
heat, and that it is only as a protection that we 
can depend upon such a house. 





GLADIOLUS “THE BRIDE.” 


TuIs is one of the most useful of all the early- 
flowering kinds, and is grown for market by the 
thousand. Those who live on the south or west 





be sure of the formation of young roots at the 
start, a good quantity of heavy sandy soil must 
surround the bulbs; in 
fact, it is a good plan to 
embed each in silver- 
sand and _ leaf-mould. 
Old gardeners who grew 
fine beds of those beau- 
tiful old Lilies lancifo- 
lium rubram and album 
used to mix abundance 
of leaf-mould in the beds 
each season, some using 
road-grit or the sweep- 
ings of walks and drives, 
Plenty of light is like- 
wise needed or a weak, 
elongated growth is sure 
to follow, Green-fly must 
not be allowed a footing, 
or in a very short time 
the foliage turns sickly 
and seldom recovers. 
Some say that the bulbs 
will flower twice in one 
year, but I find that the 
bulbs, after having flow- 
ered in pots, do not 
seem to be of much use, 


dn fe 


Mr. W. G. Bevan, who kindly sent the photo- 
graph, says: ‘*The specimens of L. Harrisi, 
which I grew this year, I have been told were 
exceptionally fine. I have never seen any so 
large. The largest flower measured 7 inches 
from tip to tip.” 





A FEW PLANTS FOR UNHEATED 
GREENHOUSES. 
(IN REPLY To “ Houmes.”) 


Our correspondent has one of the above, and as | 


several querists have recently asked for a few 
hints upon the most suitable subjects for such, 
we give a fuller reply than usual. One of the 
safest plants to grow are pot-Roses, supplement- 
ing them with such hardy and half-hardy sub- 
jects as Deutzia gracilis, Spirzea japonica, Lilacs, 
and others. Fuchsias may also be grown in 
such a house, but would not be gay during any 
of the winter and very early spring months, 
Then there are bulbs of many kinds, especially 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Narcissus. None of 
these are expensive, and by a little care one 
may have quite a showy house without the aid 
of fire-heat. Bulbs could be potted in October, 
plunged in ashes, and brought into the house 
early in the year. Deutzias, Roses, and other 
flowering shrubs should be potted a month later, 
and introduced to the house at once, standing 
them beneath the bench for three or four weeks 
before full exposure to light. The same plan 
could be followed with Spirwas. Then we have 
several very ornamental plants of the same 
class, a3 Araucaria excelsa, Aspidistras, Aralia 


coast should lose no time in getting their bulbs 
planted in outdoor beds, for, if kept until the 





Lilium Harrisi. From a photograph by Mr. W. G. Bevan, North 
Road, Devonshire Park, Birkenhead. 


danger of frost is over in spring, all the virtue 
is dried out of them, and the growth will, of 
necessity, be of a very weakly character. It is 
far better to plantnow, placing the bulbs 5 inches 
or 6 inches below the surface of the soil, and 
then, as soon as severe frost sets in, cover the 
surface of the beds with litter, so as to exclude 
the frost. If mild weather follows, and the 
young growth pushes right through the covering, 
it is better to let it remain, for even if the tips 
of the leaves get cut off by succeeding frosts 
no harm will ensue. They will soon outgrow 
the check in spring, and flower magnificently. 
Those who require white flowers early in spring 
will find this one of the best bulbs for growing 
in pots or boxes, sheltering them from severe 
weather by a covering of cocoa-nut-fibre or 


ashes until the growth pushes through the goil, 
| when they must be transferred to a cold-house 


or pit, and kept free from frost. By bringing a 
few at a time into gentle heat, a very long 
season of this useful flower may be ensured, 
and for any of the purposes for which white 
flowers are in such great request it cannot be 
surpassed, even by much more expensive bulbs. 
I have had some clumps out-of-doors that 
occupied the position for several years, and 
spread out into large masses. These always 
pushed up their leaves in September, but by 
placing some litter around them they always 
pulled through even severe frosts, and soon 





outgrew their weather-beaten look in spring. 
They gave by far the finest spikes of bloom that 
I had ; 


| generally supposed, J. G., Gosport. 


KEEPING BEDDING PLANTS DURING 
WINTER. 
IN REPLY T0 ‘‘ A, E,.G.” AND OTHERS. 


Many try to save their bedding plants for a 
second season, and in most cases there is little 
reason why they should not succeed, The 
Zonal Pelargonium or ‘‘Geranium” seems the 
subject most generally tried. Simply lift when a 
slight frost has appeared, trim off coarse, sappy 
growth and a few of the outer leaves, pot into a 
sandy compost, using small pots, or place several 
round a larger pot or into a small box. Give 
a fairly good watering and stand them in the 
cool greenhouse. A few days later pick off 
decaying matter, but never keep them wet at 
the roots, and where possible let them be upon 
a shelf or as close to the glass as you can. 
Fuchsias may be lifted and treated the same, 
but when the leaf is off these will stand beneath 
the greenhouse bench until early next February, 
and will bear keeping even drier than the 
‘‘Geranium.” Lobelias are best if a few are 
lifted and a little sandy soil placed around 
them after cutting down to within a couple 
of inches, A few weeks later pull the plant 
to pieces and prick each little portion with 
roots into boxes or pans. You will not want 
many, as these can be parted again into half- 
a-dozen or more early next spring. 

The Heliotrope or Cherry-pie cin be lifted and 
treated to a little warmer position than the 
**Geranium,” and with a very little more water. 
A few of these are ample, as they can be so 
readily increased in the following spring. 
Calceolarias should have been attended to ere 
this, and can be best kept by taking off cuttings 
of soft growth, and inserting these in a cold- 
frame or pit just previous to frost. All they 
need is protection from sharp frost anda sandy 
compost of good loam. Verbenas should also be 
rooted in the same way, except to give these a 
greenhouse temperature from early in October. 
Ageratums and several more may be kept in the 
same manner, and are not only less trouble, but 
keep better and take up much less of our 
valuable winter room. Burn the old stems of 
these. Pansies may be classed with the Calceo- 
larias ; so, too, can the half-hardy Sedums and 
Kcheverias, which only need their offsets taken 
and placed in a cool frame of very sandy com- 
post, giving air upon all favourable occasions. 

We now cometo afew tubers, such as Begonias. 
These must be lifted, allowed to lie upon a 
bench until the growth comes away readily, and 
then stored in sand beneath the greenhouse 
bench, but not allowed to get wet. Dahlias and 
other half-hardy roots, such as} Salvia patens 
and Lobelia cardinalis, may be stored ina cellar 
or frost-proof shed, and there is no better 
material to store them in than finely-sifted 
ashes. 





Winter-flowering Begonias.—In your 
issue of October 2 is an interesting note and a 
capital illustration of Gloire de Sceaux, but as no 
other winter-blooming variety is mentioned 
I thought the following list of twelve might be 
appreciated by some readers: Polyantha, soft 
pink ; Paul Bruant, light pink ; Carrieri, pure 
white ; Dregei, syn. Caffra, white ; fuchsioides, 
syn. miniata, bright red ; multiflora, bright coral- 
red ; Gloire de Lorraine, rose ; insignis, lilac and 
pink; odoratissima, bright rose and sweet 
scented ; semperflorens rubra, white, edged with 
red; sempertlorens and Dr. Chassagny, large 
carmine-rose, They are all very easy to grow 
in the ordinary greenhouse, and make very 
pretty, useful winter plants.—P. U. 


Treatment of Violets in frames.—I 
am under the conviction that a large quantity of 
frame Violets come to grief through being mis- 
managed in autumn. Many growers treat these 
as if they were tender plants—i e., by keeping 
them close when first lifted and placed in the 
frame. No greater mistake could be made. By 
so doing the leafage gets tender and soft, and 
when the severe frost sets in this suffers. Should 
the winter be mild the plants damp off. My 
method is to lift the plants, placing them on 
spent hot-beds, giving them a thorough soaking 
of water, and keeping the lights off as long as 
possible. At the end of October the plants will 
be full of bloom, and the light has never been 
put over them. 


' dens, Chard. 


It _is a mistake to give much’ 
in fact, they are much hardier than is| water in winter.—J. Croox, Forde Abbey Gar- 
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HARDY ARUMS. 


TxHovucn not beautiful in the true sense of the 
word, the various species of Arum that are 
either perfectly hardy or, with a slight protec- 
tion, may be grown in the open garden are 
undoubtedly striking in their general aspect as 





Italian Arum (A_italicum). 


well as singular and interesting. The ‘‘ Lords 
and Ladies” or ‘‘Cuckoo Pint” of our hedge- 
row or copses is familiar to everyone who 
knows avything at all of country life. Indeed, 
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The British Cuckoo Pint (A, maculatum). 


this very plant is not without its attractive side 


when the scarlet fruit has attained its full | 


colour. 


root, though seeds will also be found useful 
when it is desired to freely naturalise any of the 
species in the woodland or shrubbery. The 
following are among the most useful of the 
hardy kinds :— 

A. CRINITUM is one of the most grotesque of 
the hardy species, and of its remarkable bearing 








bright scarlet hue, and for this reason it is ore 
of the most useful for naturalising in rather 
moist spots. There is a variety of this plant 
called A. i. marmoratum in which the marbling 
of the foliage is more clearly defined. 

Lorps Anp Laptzs or Cuckoo Pint (A. mactu= 


‘latum).—A British epecies with arrow-shaped 





Dragon’s-mouth (Arum crinitum). 


a good idea may be gathered from the picture. 
This species should always be planted in warm 








Sacred Arum (A. palwstinum). 


the shrubbery, the woodland in such parts 
where the Ivy carpets the ground, or in any 
spare nook in the hardy fernery. In any of 
these positions the plants will be at home, 
especially if the soil be a sandy loam. The 
plants are usually increased by division of the 


Taken as a whole, the best positions in | 
the garden for these things aro the margin of. 


and sheltered positions. where some natural pro- 
tection may be afforded it, as it is not perfectly 
hardy in all winters. 


freckled. A native of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and other parts. 

Dragon Arum (A. Dracun- 
culus).—This species is of 
taller growth, attaining to 
25 feet high when in good, 
deep soil and a suitable posi- 
tion. It is a very curious 
plant, the stem heavily mar- 
bled with black, as are also 
the leaf-stalks, the growth 
more erect, the spathe ovate 
and pointed at the tip, and of 
a purple-brown colour. South 
Kurope, etc. 

IraLiAN Arum (A. italicum) 
is a useful and pretty kind by 


reason of its variegated 
leaves, that each attain a 
foot or more high. In 


greater part the cordate, hastate leaves are 
dark, shiny green, and occasionally blotched with 
white. The spathe is of a greenish-yellow hue, 
the club-shaped spadix yellow. This species is 
also very pretty ia the autumn when its clusters 
of berries are fully matured, when they are of a 


| leaves, the spathe nearly erect and spotted wit | 


One of | 
the most distinct features of | 
this species is the great size | 
of the spathe and the remark- | 
able way it is mottled or) 


5 


dull purple, the spadix somewhat similar in 
|colour. The species is scarcely a foot high and 
_ well adapted for the wild garden. 

| Green Dracon Arum (A. Dracontium .— 
This grows freely in the moist and swampy dis 





Dragon Arum (A. Dracunculus). 


tricts of Virginia and New England. Its much- 
divided leaves, held on foot-stalks about 2 feet 
long, are veined and tinted deeppurple. Thespathe 
is of a greenish colour, trumpet-shaped below, 
with aslightly hooked limb ; the termination of 
the spadix is extended into a long, gradually 
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narrowing point, exceeding the spathe in length. 
This is a handsome species for a warm corner. 
A. TENUIFOLIUM, A. GRAMINEUM, and A. 
SPIRALE are three species that form a group by | 
themselves. The first is an Italian plant, the| 
second North African, and the third a native of | 
China. All have narrow Grass-like leaves, | 
with parallel venation. The flowers are not by 
any means showy, nor do we deem it necessary 
t> record more than their names as forming a 
very distinct section of the family. 
THREE-LEAVED ARuUM (A. triphyllum) is a 
native of North America, and may be taken as 
typical of the group, in which the leaves are 
divided into separate lobes. Here, as the name 
indicates, they are three in number ; the spathe 
is trumpet-shaped below, the limb terminated 
by an acute point, which gracefully bends down- 
wards over the mouth and is of a purplish 
colour. The terminal portion of the spadix is 
club-shaped and deep purple. As regards the 
hardiness of this plant, Mr. Wood, of Kirkstall, 
Leeds, writes in his book, ‘‘ Hardy Perennials,” 


page 133, that—‘There is a doubt with 
some as to the hardiness of this plant; 
in my mind there is none whatever. It is 


no stranger to frosts in its habitats, but I 
do not found my conviction on anything but my 
experience of it. It has been grown freely 
exposed for two winters. Sometimes the frosts 
must have gone as far down as the roots!” A. 



























_single—indeed, I do not think we had a double 
one then—thesepalsred and well reflexed, and the 
corolla broad and of a bluish colour. That was 
the exoniensis of half-a-century since. That, 
too, was the day when the pretty Venus victrix 
was a commonly grown variety and Dr. Jephson 
one of the finest of the whites. It was the great 
days of fulgens, Dominiana, corymbosa, etc. I 
do not see any mention of F. magellanica, a fine 
hardy variety that used to grow well in Middle- 
sex.—A. D. *,* In the Kew list F. exoniensis 
is given as the same as F. corallina. F. magel- 
lanica is a synonym of F. macrostemma. 


crowding it is quite two years before they com- 
mence to bloom again satisfactorily, The best 
time to plant is immediately after flowering. In 
gathering Iris flowers always cut them when not 
quite fully expanded. They open fresh and 
clean in water, but, owing to the frailty of the 
segments, get much damaged when cut quite 
open. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


WINTERING SEED POTATOES. 


ALTHOUGH there is a common belief that seed 
Potatoes obtained from diverse seils or places 
produce, when planted, better crops, I have much 
greater faith in the utility of keeping the tubers 
in a thoroughly healthy and restful condition 
during the winter, as in that way alone 
are the best features of the sets retained 
until planting time. It is too little the 
rule to set aside the seed tubers in the 
autumn, when crops are lifted, although 
there is for that purpose no better or more 
convenient time. Those who have not taken 
that precaution should at once go over their 
stocks and select their seed tubers, putting them 
into boxes of shallow construction, or else laid 
out thinly on shelves in a cool, airy place. 
Whilst Potatoes to be eaten need to be kept 
from light and air, those to be used for 





THE GERMAN IRIS AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Amonast the most splendid of garden flowers is 
the German Iris, and our illustration shows how 
well it succeeds near such a large city as London. 
The plant seems impervious to smoke, and many 
clumps in suburban gardens reveal its usefulness 
for massing in gardens in which few things so 
rich in colour and handsome in growth as this 
will succeed. It is by boldly massing it that 
the richest effects are obtained. 

This type of Iris is not grown well in gardens 
—at least, poorly represented, as there are many 
beautiful kinds besides the ordinary blue specier, 
This is a charming flower, but it is well to have 
as much variety as possible, especially of such 
bold, handsomethings. A few varictios wo th 





tciphyllum zebrinum is a handsome variety. In 


growing largely are the following, and may be 





























































Group of the Purple Iris. 


From a photograph by 


it the purple colour is clearly defined into’stripes 
alternating with white. 
A. ORIENTALE,—A native of the Crimea, is a 


singular plant, with fresh green leaves, and a/| 


tall spathe, ivory-white, delicately tinted with 
soft green near its twisted apex. A variety 
of it is named albispathum. 

SACRED AkuUM (A. palestinum), as the name 
suggests, comes from Palestine, and was intro- 
duced in 1864. It is usually grown in the 
greenhouse, and is the least hardy of the group. 
It is a striking curiosity when in bloom, the 
dark chocolate spathes rising above the dark 
green leaves, whilst the club-shaped spadix 
itself is of an interesting colour, shining as if 
black-leaded. In general habit the plant is not 
unlike the wild Arum of Italy. When growing 
it in the greenhouse, the usual routine of green- 
house culture, as adopted in the successful 
growth of Richardias (Arums), is suitable to this 
sombre-hued species from the Holy Land. 





Fuchsias.—In the description of hardy 
Fuchsias given on page 482 I notice that 
Fuchsias corallina and exoniensis are given as 
identical. That is very different from my 
knowledge, when ina large garden in the South 
of England almost fifty years ago we had grow- 
ing as specimens in tubs both corallina, a very 
long-leaved, distinct variety, and exoniensis, dis- 
t nct from the other, forming a handsome speci- 








Miss Clara Wardlow, Enmore Park, South Norwood. 


accepted as the finest in a long list, many of them 
poor in colour: Queen of May is a delightful 
flower. It has been described as a ‘* Red 
Germanica,” not inappropriate, but the colour 
is not red. The falls are rose-lilac, and the 
standards of similar shade, but with yellow veins. 
It is distinct and in every way a good garden 
Iris. A noble yellow is Aurea, which must not 
be confounded with the species of the same name, 
Both standards and falls are of the same golden 
hue, very effective and rich when seen ina mass. 
More popular than either of these is Mme. 
Chereau, grown largely for the market. The 
flowers are distinctly coloured, both standards 
and falls white, feathered at the margin with a 
delicate violet hue. It is useful for decoration, 
and grows freely. Victorine, deep purple and 
white, is a splendid kind too. L’Innocence 
may be recommended, the standards white, also 
the falls, but they have-a veining of yellow. 
Darius completes this small section. This has 
yellow standards and the falls are purple, with 





a margin of yellow and white reticulation. 
Those who intend growing the germanica Irises 
should select these, not forgetting also I. pallida 
and the beautiful variety dalmatica. Irises like 
a good rich soil, open position, and plenty of 
sunshine. When in a thoroughly well-prepared 
staple they willsucceed well in the hottest places, 
and provide plenty of flowers for the house. It 





is a mistake to disturb the roots often, and few 


r } | plants resent interference more than this class 
mon, having lighter and broader leafage, flowers | 


of Iris, and when transplanted through over- 







planting, on the contrary, need exposure to 
light and air to harden and thoroughly mature 
them. So hardened, these tubers will with- 
stand a low temperature much better than 
will those not exposed; but, in any case, 
it would be unwise to allow them to be 
left to the tender mercies of frost. A tempera- 
ture, that in winter ranges from 35 degs , the 
lowest, to 45 degs., the highest, until spripg 
approaches, is best, as being most restful and 
little subject to variation. When Potatoes are 
kept in a store where the temperature goes down 
materially below freezing-point, the tubers being 
saved from harm by covering up, and then with 
thaw it goes up to 50 degs., the variation is 
exceedingly trying, and produces what is called 
sweating, or a waste of sap, which has a weaken- 
ing effect. In the same way, if the temperature 
be too high—say, ranging from 40 to 50 degs , 
—not only is growth premature, but the dry air 
induces early shrivelling. Ordinarily, a north 
room in a house affords capital storage, as 
there is an even temperature, and should 
severe weather come, the whole of the 
tubers, especially if in boxes, may be stacked 
against an inner wall, and be covered up securely 
so long as danger exists. My own practice is to 
keep them in handy, cheap, yetstout boxes exclu- 
sively. These are some 14 inches by 12 inches 
inside, and 5 inches deep. ‘The side strips are 
less in depth, thus allowing quite % inch space 
for light and air to enter top and bottom, at the 
sides, when the boxes are stood on each other. 
The ends are of ?-inch wood, and into the tops, 
so as to form a neat yet serviceable handle for 
each box, is let in a stout strip from end to end. 
Such boxes cost a mere trifle, will endure many 
years, can be used as baskets for planting from, 
may be in hard weather stacked closely one on 
the other, or in open weather be quickly stood 
out thinly, and each one will easily hold 14 lb. 
of seed tubers. Amateurs and cottagers would 
find such boxes of great service in severe 
weather, as if kept in a shed or outhouse during 
temperate weather, they could be carried into 
the house for security in a few moments in hard 
weather. Under any conditions of storing seed 
tubers, even the later ones, will throw shoots. 

When the tubers are kept in the dark and close 
these shoots are blanched and elongated, and 

are therefore useless, having to be rubbed off 
prior to planting. When the tubers are exposed 
to ample light and air the premature growths 

then are stout, green, and vigorous, and do not 
elongate ; but when carefully preserved in plant- 

ing cause much quicker and more even growth 

to result. But to avoid harm from frosts it is 

always wise to plant rather late—say, the third 

to end week of April—rather than too soon, as 

Potatoes, being very tender, suffer greatly 

when cut down by frost. That is a danger 

which rather later planting invariably helps to 

avoid, TNS TD 





Trenching, &c.—For trenching and double 
igging much time can but seldom be spared, 
but the wise gardener will certainly have a 
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portion, small or great, of the garden under his 
charge treated in one of these ways, whichever 
is best suited to the depth of fertile soil in the 
garden. It is only by doing such work piece- 
meal, a little each winter, that one can keep pace 
with other work and still gradually improve the 
soil at the same time. Cautions are frequently 
being given as to the dangers of bringing up, by 
trenching, the crude subsoil to the surface, but 
this is still being done by many who have only 
half learned the value of deep cultivation and 
who ruin the surface-soil in consequence. On 
the whole, and for the vast majority of gardens, 
double digging or bastard trenching is the best 
method to adopt, as by this the subsoil is broken 
and enriched without injury to the surface-soil. 
Trenching, however, is a valuable operation 
where it can be carried out with safety, and 
when the brain as well as the spade are brought 
to bear on the work. Another method—viz., 
ridging up for the winter—is beneficial to some 
peculiarly constituted, heavy soils, but no soil 
should be ridged while wet, and I think that for 
most old gardens ridging may well be dispensed 
with entirely with advantage, The nature of a 
soil is only to be learnt by experience and I 
would strongly urge any young gardener, who 
has taken charge of a garden on a soil to which 
he has not been accustomed to adopt at first 
the methods which have been applied customarily 
to the soil, rather than torush to other methods 
which may, or may not, be satisfactory, leaving 
these for future experiment, or carrying them 
out on a small scale at first, for soils vary 
immensely, and some may be easily and quickly 
spoiled for the time being.—W. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


Carnations diseased (7. /. G.).—The 
Carnation plant you sent was infested by quite 
a numberof different creatures, consisting of a few 
minute beetles, small worms, a number of one of 
the Poduride(Lipura ambulans), of the bulb-mite 
(Rhizoglyphus echinopus), and of the grubs of a 
fly, probably (Hylemia nigrescens). Of these 
the last two are those which have the greater 
share in the mischief. The question of how to 
destroy these two pests is a most difficult one. 
It is very certain that they cannot be reached 
while they are within the stems without injuring 
the plants. The fly, no doubt, lays its eggs on the 
stems near the ground, and the grubs, as soon 
as they are hatched, make their way into the 
stems. Perhaps earthing up the stems with 
sand, well mixed with soot or paraflin-oil, might 
keep the flies from depositing their eggs on the 
plants, but-I am not at all sure how this might 
suit the Carnations. As regards the mites, the 
only thing that I can suggest is to carefully burn 
the affected plants, and remove all the earth that 
has been at their roots and burn it or bury it 
deeply where there are no plants near,— 
Laos we 

Leaf-spot on Carnations (17. Zwahlen). 
Your Carnations are attacked by the Carnation 
leaf-spot fungus (Septoria dianthi), Pull upand 
burn any of the plants that are badly attacked, 
to prevent the disease spreading. Syringe or 
spray the others, having picked off the affected 
leaves, with ammoniacal carbonate of copper, 
made thus: Dissolve 1 oz, of carbonate of copper 
in a pint—or more, if required—of ammonia, 
and before using it dilute with 9 gallons of 
water; or use bordeaux-mixture, made by dis- 
solving { lb. of carbonate of copper in a little 
warm water, and slake 4 lb. of freshly burnt 
lime in enough water to make it about as thick 
as cream, then strain it through coarse canvas 
into the copper solution. Add 5 gallons of water, 
and mix it very thoroughly, and keep it well 
stirred.—G, 8. 8. 

“Geranium ”-leaves diseased (2. D. ). 
—From what wecansee, your “‘ Geranium”-leaves 
have been attacked by thrips, but there were 
none on the leaves when they reached me, the 
black specks being the droppings of the insects. 
Examine the leaves from time to time with a 
pocket-lense and see if this is not the case. If 
it is, spray or syringe the plant with the juice 
from 4 oz. of Tobacco, 4 1b. of soft-soap, and 
3 tablespoonfuls of turpentine, well mixed in 
1 gallon of water ; or Gishurst compound accord- 
ing to thedirections given with it. Repeat the 
dose in the course of 10 days or so, as these in- 
secticides will not kill the eggs. 
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Carnations attacked (Lotherham).— 
The creatures you sent were no doubt the cul- 
prits that destroyed your Carnations. They are 
one of the most destructive pests in gardens, 
and are most difficult to destroy. They are one 
of the snake-millipedes (Julus terrestris). Their 
skins are so thick and hard that, living among 
the roots of plants as they so frequently do, it 
is almost impossible to make any insecticide 
reach them so as to kill them without injuring 
the plants ; in fact, few insecticides have any 
effect on them ; but a strong solution of salt or 
nitrate of soda will kill them if it can be made 
to reach them. Small pieces of Mangolds or 
cotton-cake buried near the plants make good 
traps. Pieces of slate, board, bricks, or tiles 
laid about are very useful, as the millipedes 
hide under such things. 


Vine-leaf diseased (P. kL. Appleton).— 
The Vine-leaf that you sent me appears to be 
infested by one of the gall-mites ; but Imust admit 
that I was unable to find the mites, even though 
I made a very careful search for them under a 
microscope. You cannot do wrong, however, by 
picking off the infested leaves and burning them, 
and when all the leaves are down collecting 
them and treating them in the same manner. 
Then dress the stems and canes with 1 lb. of 
flowers of sulphur, 1 lb. of soft-soap, and half-a- 
wineglassful of turpentine, made into a paste 
with a little warm water. Boil 4 lb. of Tobacco 
ina covered saucepan in 3 quarts of water, and 
mix the liquor with the paste, and add water to 
make 24 gallons. Or to one part of tar add 
three parts of clay, and make it into a thick 
paint with water. Before using either of these 
mixtures scrape off all the loose bark with a 
blunt knife. Donot scrape the stems too closely, 
for if the tender bark is exposed it may be 
injured by the insecticide, which should be 
worked into all cracks and crevices with a brush. 
—G.8. 8. 

Killing earwigs (A Discomfited One).— 
I never heard of rat poison being used for 
killing earwigs, and I do not think that they 
would touch it. I cannot suggest any better way 
than providing them suitable places to hide in, 
such as the hollow stems of various plants, 
small garden pots filled with dry Moss or 
crumpled paper, or balls of paper crumpled up, 
Lay these things about in the haunts of the 
insects and examine them every morning, and 
shake the insects into a bowl of water with a few 
drops of paraffin-oil on the top, so as to form a 
thin film.—G,. 8S. S. 

Christmas Roses (/. L. P.).—I was 
unable to find any of the small white insects you 
mention, but as you say you find wireworms 
near your plants, I have no doubt but that they 
are the cause of the injuries to the plants, and 
that while there are any of these about your 
plants will not grow satisfactorily. You had 
better trap them by burying small slices of Man- 
gold, Turnip, Potato, or Carrot near the plants. 
Stick a small wooden skewer into each so they 
may be more easily found and handled. They 
should be buried about an inch below the sur- 
face, and examined every morning.—G. § 8. 

Hollyhocks (Jnsignis).—I am sorry to 
have to tell you that your Hollyhock-leaves are 
attacked by the Hollyhock disease (Puccinia 
malyacearum). Hitherto no really satisfactory 
remedy has been found, but spraying with 
Bordeaux-mixture, or washing the affected 
parts with two tablespoonfuls of a saturated solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash in a quart of 
water, has been found very useful when applied 
as soon as the disease makes its appearance. 
The diseased leaves are of no use to the plant, 
so it can do no harm to remove them.—G. S. S. 


Apples diseased (Stelling Fleet).—Your 
Apple-trees are evidently attacked by the Ameri- 
can-blight (Schizoneura lanigera). The trees 
should be kept well pruned, andall gnarled, rough 
branches that are not growing vigorously cut 
off. The trees should then have all the rough, 
loose bark scraped off ; it is well to lay sacking 
or something of that kind at the base of the tree 
so as to catch what is scraped off. The stems 
and branches should then be scrubbed with one of 
the following mixtures, taking care to well work 
it into cracks, etc : 1 lb. of soft-soap, the extract 
from 4 lb. of Quassia-chips, in 4 gallons of water ; 
or 4 lb. soft-soap, 1 pint of paraftfin-oil, 
thoroughly mixed together and added to 
7 gallons of water. This mixture must be kept 
very well stirred so as not to allow the oil to 
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float on the top; or the trees may be washed 
with a lime-wash made from very quick lime. 
If the roots are attacked they should be 
uncovered and dressed with one of the above 
mixtures. 


Lily bulbs (Mrs. H. Hodson).—I am sorry 
to say that when the Lily bulbs reached me I 
could not find any of the small insects resem- 
bling white gnats, though I examined them very 
carefully with a lense, but I found a consider- 
able number of the spotted snake-millipede 
(Blanjulus guttatus) among the scales, and their 
presence is quite enough to account for the 
injury to the bulbs. These millipedes are very 
difficult to kill at any time, and it is quite. 
hopelegs to try to do so in their present posi- 
tion. If the bulbs you propose planting in fresh 
ground are not infested with these millipedes 
they ought to do well, but if they are I am 
afraid you will not be any better off. By far 
the best thing to do is to burn the infested 
bulbs. These millipedes may often be trapped 
by burying small slices of Mangolds, Turnips, 
Potatoes, or cotton-cake, near the plants, about 
an inch below the surface ; or by laying pieces 
of turf, slate, brick, or board, near the plants, 
as the millipedes are fond of hiding under such 
things.—G. 8. 8. 

Diseased Apples (C. J. Marshall).—The Apples 
you sent were attacked by a fungus (Fusicladium dendri- 
ticum), and I fancy by another fungus as well, but cf this 
I am not quite sure. Next season, as £00n as you see apy 
signs of this pest, epray with Bordeavx-mixture or with 


ammoniacal carbonate of copper. See reply to ‘‘E. 
Zwablen” in this number.—G 8. S. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspundents follow the rules 
here laid down tor their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side of 
the payer only, and addressed to the KNITOR of GARDENING, 
57, Southampton-street, Covent garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The name and 
address of the sender are requir d in «a Wition to any desigqna- 
tion he inay desire to be used in the paver. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a@ separate piece of paper 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has: to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue ummediately following the receipt of their communication 

Answers (whirh, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and. title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, a3 far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance, Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several ansivers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GAKDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.— Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be yiven the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 


2116—Isthe Virginian Creeper poisonous ?— 
I recently heard of a case in which two gardeners, who 
had been pruning two separate plants, suffered from great 
irritation in their arms for several daysafter. I believe the 
variety was Ampelopsis Hoggi.—A. M. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2117-Physalis and Gypsophila paniculata 
(W.).—Perennials, and quite hardy. 


2118—Dahlias (/. #. B ) —Do not divide your tubers, 
and give a rich soil; the Dablia is a very gross feeder. 

2119—Gladiolus brenchleyensis(W. C. B )—The 
proper characters are not fully developed until they are 
two or three years old. 


2120—Chrysanthemum showing (Dou>tful).— 
Certainly not. Such a procedure would be diShonest in 
the extreme. 

2121-Cutting down Clematis (0. F.).—No 
Clematis growth or blossom has reached us, so we are at a 
less to reply. 

2122—Ten-week Stock (Othello).—The Ten-week 
Stock is only a half-hardy annual, and it would need a 
very mild winter to preserve seedlings in the open. Collect 
the seed and sow next April. 


2123-—Chrysanthemum mildewed (New 
Beginner ).—We have received no leaves such as you say 
have been sent in your letter. When we receive them we 
shall be pleased to help you. 


2124—Bread Fruit (Stbevian).—You are not likely to 
do much with the Bread Fruit-tree, nor is it ornamental. 
It needs much the same treatment as the Elwis, witha 
higher and moister atmosphere. 


2125—Narcissus Polyanthus in water (W/. P.). 
—Yes; the Polyanthus Narcissus can be grown in water, 
but does not thrive quite so well as the Joss Lily ; however, 
we have seen some very yleasing examples, and it is worth 
trying. 
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2126—Prickly-leaved Solanum (Buckleroe).—So 
far as we can judge from the single leaf sent, the name is 
It is a very handsome, tender 


Solanum marginatum a } 
annual, and is used for sub-tropical bedding. 


2127—Vines unsatisfactory (James Hili) —The 
Grapes have shanked, due either to a too heavy cropping 
—the most likely cauzse—or insufficient fire-heat. The 
roots may als) bave got down into bad goil. It would be 


well to examine them. 


2128—Boiler for greenhouse (Girvan, Scotland). 
—A very simple and ingenious idea, but we should say one 
of the other boilers advertised in our pages would give you 
It is clearly an 


far more heat at the same expense. 
original contrivance. 


2129—Camellias in Northamptonshire (Camel- 
lia).—There are only one or two species and varieties 
of Camellias that grow in the open in this country, and 
these in the most favourable southern positions. You 


would certainly fail upon a north wall in Northampton. 


2130-—Getting rid of leaves (Nervows).—To allow 
the leaves to remain on the ground would give the garden 
an untidy appearance. Why not get a boy—or boys—to 
sweep or rake them up and carry them to an out-of the-way 
corner, or arrange with someone in the district likely to 


want leaves for putting down for leaf-mould. 


2131-Mesembryanthemum mutabile (Syn. 
M. glaucinum) (H. B. Bellew ),—This needs full exposure to 
sun if it is to flower well. Perhaps yours would do better 
in a less rich soil, and that is what we shouldtry. M. 
edule also requires a very dry and sunny spot, and will 


need some slight winter protection unless so situated. 
2132—-Manure for bowling - green 


during winter. 


2133—Flowers in greenhouse all the year 
round (Y. M. F., St. Ives).—We would recommend a 
good collection of Bouvardias, Cyclamens, Ivy-leaf Pelargo- 


niums, and Primulas, as being likely to do well with you. 


We do not think your acccmmcdation suitable for 


exotics. 


2134—Bleis quineensis (Siberian).—These make 
very pretty table plants while young. Sow the seedsina 
temperature of 70 degs., pot on into a rich but rather light 
compost, and see that they never suffer from want of 


water. The valuable Palm-oil of commerce is got from 
these seeds. 


2135—Begonia Rex (Sarah Dun).—An ordinary 
greenhouse temperature will grow these through the 
wiater, after which a warm window is as good as any. 
Your plant seems to be kept too moist, and probably it is 
moisture at the edges which has caused the leaves to turn 
brown. They need very little water at any season. 


2136—Fruit-trees against trellis (J. D. C.).— 
As you give us no idea of the length of the trellis, nature 
and depth of the soil, we are unable to say definitely what 
kind of tree or trees would suit you. However, we should 
think that Obherries, Gage Plums, Pear Loiuise Bonne 
of Jersey, and P. Marie Louise would do well. 


2137—Coleus and Pelargoniums (Amateur).— 
We imagine your plants are infested with mealy-bug, 
and not mildew. They must be cleansed, but you will do 
little good with Coleus during winter. Throw them away 
and purchase again in spring Once attacked seriously 
with mealy-bug they are of little further use. 


2138—Stove-house (i. J. N. A.).—Your idea and 
plan are excelleat ; but do not run the pipes through the 
tank. That would cause too much moisture. The foot 
of fibre is ample, and you will find 70 feet of 4-inch piping 
give you a heat ranging from 70 degs. to 85 degs. with 
little trouble, and you will need keep aclose guard against 
overheating. 


2139 -Climbers for north wall (J. D. C.).—It is 
@ very difficult matter to say which is the best climber for 
awall. The following are very good: Jasminum officinale, 
J. nudifiorum, Bignonia radicans, Berberidopsis corallina, 
Hedera atro-purpurea, Ampelopsis Veitchi, Akebia 
quiaata, Ootoneaster microphylla, and the everzreen 
Pyracantha. 


2140—Lily of the Valley too thick (NX. F. D.). 
—We would lift the Lily of the Valley, select the best 
crowns, and replant into a rich, deep loam. A partially 
shaded position is most suitable. You could have no better 
time for the operation than the present. Your bed is go 
crowded that few of the crowns can mature themselves 
sufficiently to flower. 


2141.—Asparagus roots (J. 7. C.).—You may lift 
your four-year-old Asparagus roots at once. Do so very 
carefully to preserve all the roots. Have the new bed of 
soil trenched and well manured ready. Open out with a 
shovel broad furrows 6 inches deep and2feetapart. Plant 
the roots in these 20 inches apart, cover fully over, and 
tread them down. They should suffer little if the work is 
carefully done. 


2142—Climbers (J. D. C.).—The undermentioned are 
suitable: Indigofera Gerardiana, Passiflora coerulea Con- 
stance Elliot, Bridgesia spicata, Jasminums, Escallonia 
macranitha, Pyracantha Lalandi, Bignonia radicans. Loni- 
cera aureo reticulata, and Ootoneaster microphylla. 
Amongst Roses W. A. Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, and 
Aimée Viberc are three of the best varieties for your 
purpose, 


2143—Plants in house (Beginner, Edinburgh) — 
We do not think you could make much use of your build- 
ing, except for keeping ‘‘Geraniums,” Fuchsias, Dahlia- 
tubers, Chrysanthemum-stools, and such subjects as Salvia 
patens, Lobelia cardinalis, and half-hardy Ferns, through 
the winter. You have too little light to grow plants, but 
might forward Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissus to advan- 
tage. 


2144—Opinion of manure (R. Neelson).—From the 
analysis we should say the manure is probably one of the 
so-called corporation manures. Ifthe quantity of nitrogen 
mentioned is correct, the addition of nitrate of soda is 
unnecessary. The content of phosphoric acid and poison 
is low, and the addition of some phosphatic manure and 
Kainit might be advisable, but unless you give further 
particulars as to nature of soil and crops to be grown it i3 
smposeible to give any useful advice, 


(Lowest 
Scorer).—You might either dress with coal-soot two or 
three times, or a mixture of loam or fresh) y-slaked lime ; 
either would be a check to worms. Do not use farmyard- 
manure for a season or two, and keep the green well rolled 
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2158—Winter Cherry (C. J.).—So many call the 
Solanum Capsicastrum the Winter Oherry, that we imagine 
this to be the plant you mean. They are raised from seed 
early in the year, grown on in small pots all the first 
season, potted on into 5-inch and 6-inch sizes the following 
summer, and grown outside.upon a cool, moist bottom 
from June until September, when they are housed and 
kept well watered untii the beauty of their berries is past, 
after which stand on one side until March or April, when 
prune back, shake away the old goil, and repot into a rich 
loamy compost, growing them on again. ‘ 


2159—“Forn Bean” (St. John’s, Jersey).—Your “Horn 
Bean ” is evidently the Trapa natans, often called Water 
Ohestnut, Jesuit’s Nut, Ling, etc. It is not of much use 
except as a curiosity, here, but a valuable food in the East. 
There is no appreciable distinction between this and the 
two-spined species. All you need do is to place itina 
glass of soft water, and stand it in a warm living-room It 
will soon sprout, and throw out trailing growth, but the 
flower is insignificant. We know of many amusing 
swindles that have been imposed upon amateurs by glowing 
descriptions of these Nuts or Beans. 


2160—Lifting Lilium speciosum (Spectosum).— 
We should recommend you to lift your Lily bulbs and 
plant in a different part of the garden. If they are allowed 
to occupy the same ground undisturbed for any great 
length of time they become crowded, the spikes of bloom 
slender, the flowers small, and the constitution is consider- 
ably weakened. It is at this period that they are liable to 
fall victims to the much-dreaded Lily disease. To keep the 
plants in good health rich soil, perfect drainage, and 
plenty of moisture are necessary. Bulbs may be planted 
now or early inspring. Plant deep, and allow from 6 inches 
to 10 inches between each bulb. 


216.-Manure for lawn (faris).—Bone-meal is 
essentially a phosphate, and exercises most effective ser- 
vice in the formation of fruits, roots, or other solid 
products. Grassis more in need of nitrogen, although 
that, as with most other products, thrives best on a 
manure mixture that includes phosphate, potash, and 
nicrogen ; the latter, however, should be in the ascendant. 
If bone-meal alone be used of these minerals, add an equal 
quantity of soot and some fine ash, wood-ash in preference. 
Sow this dressing liberally over the lawn in February and 
let it be well washed in. A second dressing may be applied 
in April, and it the lawn be not then satisfactory, give a 
third a month later. 


2162—Iris Pavonia major (Peacock Iris) (J. B Wi) 
—This is now more generally known as Vieusseuxia 
glaucopis. _It is a beautiful bulbous plant, 9 inches to 
15 inches high The flowers, which appear in early sum- 
mer, are about 2 inches across, pure white, with a beauti- 
ful porcelain-blue stain nearly one-third of an inch broad 
at the base of each of the three larger divisions ; the spot 
ig margined with dark purple teeth, and is of a fine dee p 
violet at. the base. Itshould be grown on warm, sheltered 
borders in sandy peat or sandy loam and leaf-mould ; the 
bulbs should be planted rather deep, say with 4 inches of 
firm soil above the crest. Propagation is effected by 
separation of the bulbs in autumn, It comes from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


2163-Grub-infested soil (J. B.). —You cannot 
well do better than give your soil, when all the crops are 
off, a good dressing of gas-lime. Get this fresh and strew 
it over the soil at once, at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods 
area. Let it be strewn ag evenly as possible ; allow it to lie 
for a month, then again with a coarse rake give it a fresh 
strewing and dig it in deeply. If you cannot get gas-lime 
then give a dressing of fresh lime thickly, and dig it in at 
once, or, failing that, then of fresh soot. In digging the 
soil many grubs may be got rid of, and also in occasionally 
forking it up through the winter and exposing eggs and 
insects to birds, a great deal of vermin is thus got rid of. 
Icis only possible by persistence in this way that foul 
ground can ultimately be cleansed. 


2164—F'ruits under glass (B.).—David Thompson’s 
‘* Handy Book of Fruit Cultvre Under Glass,” price 7s. 6d. 
(W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh), should satisfy your 
requirements, as it is a recognised standard work by a 
first-class Scotch gardener. To heat a lean-to Peach- 
house and vinery fairly well, so as to have the fruits 
started earlier, 1f desired, a small saddle boiler would 
be best, with two 4-inch flows and one 4-inch return, 
should meet your requirements. Even a slow combustion 
stove would help materially. You want some extra fire- 
heat when the trees and Vines are breaking and blooming, 
and later to help the Grapes to ripen. Peaches would, on 
a €outh aspect, need none other than sun-heat to ripen 
the fruit. 


2165—Maincrop Potatoes (Constant Reader) — 
If your mistress was instructed to allow main-crop or any 
other Potatoes to remain in the ground as grown all the 
winter, the advice was that of a lunatic. Potato-tubers 
are tender, and very susceptible to injury from frost. If 
we had hard frost, as may be expected in mid-winter, you 
would probably in February find you had to lift, not sound 
Potatoes, but a mass of rotten pulp. Get up your tubers 
at once while the weather is dry, and store them in a cool 
place, where light and air are excluded. Put the large or 
eating tubers in one heap and cover them with straw, and 
what you require for seed in a cool, airy, light place for 
them toharden. But, all the same, keep safe from frost. 


2166—Worms on lawn (Constant). —The most 
effective, yet otherwise harmless, destroyer of worms on a 
lawn is either strong soot or lime-water. In both cases 
the solid ingredient should be fresh, and the solution 
applied as soon as ready by the aid of a large water-pot at 
night. When the worms are near the surface, use at the 
rate of a pound of soot or slacked lime to a gallon of water. 
A large tub or cistern is needed. Place the soot into a bag 
made of coarse canvas, and let it well soak, keeping it 
mixed occasionally. The lime is best fresh in lumps, 
gently pulverised with a little water first until quite pow- 
dered, then saturated and well stirred, then allowed to 
settle. If the first dose does not seem strony enough, 
follow a week later with one doubly strong. 


2167—Nectarines under glass (Renex) —You do 
not say whether your house, 50 feet by 15 feet, is a lean-to 
oraspan. It is important to know that in advising as to 
planting. Ilfaspan, piant flat-trained trees along on either 
side, the entire floor being well broken up and prepared as 
2 border. You might plant six trees on either side. Put 
them in as near to the side as you can, and have wires run 

























































2145—Climbers inside greenhouse (Miss 0.).— 
Why not try a fewclimbing Roses? Your present position 
is good, but a William Allen Richardson Rose would be a 
complete change. Lift the Begonias, pot into a light and 
sandy compost, and keep them rather dry in a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 


2146 -Making wreaths, etc. (Constant Reader).— 
We tear we cannot help you in this, as itis morea question 
of practice and natural gift than many imagine. Oould 
you not get some friendly head gardener or a local florist 
to let you be present a few times when such floral designs 
are being made? We knowof no book likely to suit you, 
and it is a difficult subject to instruct upon without a few 
practical lessons. 


2147—Grapes shanking (Wallingford). —Your 
Grapes are both shanking and cracking. Possibly you 
have given water too freely, and thus have generated 
excessive sap production, and bursting the thin skins. 
With respect to the shanking, see course of treatment for 
“Subscriber,” and treat yours in the same way. There is 
no remedy other than in getting the roots out of sour into 
sweet and well-aired soil. 


2148—Bedding plants in greenhouse (4. G.). 
—Your house is too smail to produce many bedding plants, 
unless it be such as the half-hardy annuals that can be 
pricked out from the seed pans. You could grow the 
Zonal Pelargoniums, and similar cool greenhouse subjects, 
and also make use of the house for renovating room and 
window plants. The worst of such small houses is their 
liability to fluctations of temperature. 


2149—Celery cuJture (R. A.).—Sow the seed in 
March in pans under glass ; prick out as soon as they can 
be handled, placing them 3 inches apart each way, and 
giving alight compost. In July, as soon as the earliest 
Potatoes come off, plant in trenches about 9 inches deep, 
previously enriching the soil. Six inches apart is a good 
distance unless you want extra gocd heads. Water well, 
and earth up a3 the plants progress. If you look through 
our ‘* Week’s Work” it will help you much, 


2150—Growing Asparagus “Ferns” (St. John’s, 
Jersey).—The African Asparagus, which we suppose will 
always be called a Fern, is one cf the easiest and 
most graceful plants to grow. You can treat it the 
eame as other plants, so long as the temperature 
ranges between 50 degs. and 70 degs. We would not give 
salt : this is dangerous in pots, and no doubt the idea of 
its requiring such arose from the ute of salt in the case of 
our edible Asparagus. 


2151—Preparing Pampas Grass (M. S.),—The 
whole secret lies in cutting the plumes immediately they 
have developed. Cut carefully, and hang them up, 
plumes downwards, iu a dry atmosphere away from bright 
sunshine. When they clog, as they will do after dull 
weather and damp air, simply dry them steadily over a 
fire, and shake out the plumes gently. Your stalks bent 
over either from weight cf clogged plumes, or because they 
were not hung head downwards until quite dry and hard, 


2152—Hand plough (J. O. B.).—You had better 
apply to some of the agricultural implement makers with 
respect to getting a band-plough for earthing up Potatoes. 
Small stirring, as well as mculding ploughs for ponies and 
donkeys, we have seen, and are exceeding useful, but such 
implements to be worked _ by hand need a giant’s strength 
behind them if the work done is to be of any service. We 
should be pleased to hear of any reader who has used a 
hand moul fing plough with satisfaction. 


2153—Ampelopsis for building (NV. 4.) — We 
should select the kind nemed muralis, and plant now in 
well-prepared soil. Put them about 4 feet apart, or closer, 
if you wish, and then the building wiil be more quickly 
covered. lt is not necessary to mulch with manure after- 
wards. as the Virginian Creeper is very robust in growth. 
Nv; the rain-water would not hurt the plants, we should 
think, but if cattle eat their leaves they will suffer for it, 
as the Ampelopsis i3 not a wholesome food. 


2.54 — Culture of Persian Cyclamens 
(C. V. A) — We have had more than one exhaustive 
article upon there. Please refer to index. The seed is 
generally sown in June, potted off the same autumn, and 
shifted on twice during summer, when they flower well 
the following winter and early spring. A light and rather 
rich compost with a little old mortar rubble added is a good 
one. Do not dry them off. Give a moist atmosphere 
ranging from 45 degs. to 65 degs., and keep them near the 
glass. 


2155—Ladder for nailing creepers (Nervous). 
—There are several kinds of Ladders in gardens, but the 
one that finds most favour with men who have a great 
deal of nailing to do is similar to the common ladder, with 
the exceplion that the steps are broader and a thin piece 
of iron tubing about 10 inches long is fastened to the sides 
at the top. These rest against the wall and keep the 
ladder from damaging the trees; the workman is also in a 
better position to nail the trees. Any local carpenter can 
make one. 

2156—Selaginella (Sclaginella).—We telieve jour 
Selaginella to be the variety denticulata, but would pre- 
ferred a larger piece, or some hiotas toits habit. A warm 
and moist greenhouss atmosphere, with a well-drained 
compost of peat, loam, and sand, with a few pieces of 
crushed brick is all it needs. An o2scasional overhead 
sprinkle in dry weather helps it. Let your hard water 
stand in the house for a few hours before using. The 
water is probably the cause of grey portions. It is not 
suitable for a window-plant. 

2157—Lettuces (Economist ).—lt your Lettuce-plants 
that you wish to protect from frost ara in a frame, the 
throwing of some loose straw-litter over the glass lights 
when they are on should suffice to ward off frost.’ If the 
plants are out in the open they should be lifted with balls 
of soil and be planted very close together, then have erected 
over them a rough framework of wood, just high enough 
so that you could lay over the top some sheep or wattle 
hurdles ; on to those throw litter, Fern, or any cheap cover- 
ing. Lettuces want no protection until frosts come ; if 
they be covered up in damp weather they suffer more 
from the damp thau from frost If you have a spare 
frame, that is the best place in which to put them. A very 
useful way is to plant thickly close under a south wall or 
fence, so that some light litter or Fern may be laid over 
the plante, and thug come temporary protection is 
turnished. 
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along 10 inches from the glass to which to train the trees 
by tying. You could grow Tomatoes in pots in the house 
until the trees occupied all the roof. If yours isa lean-to 
house then plant along the front, for training up under the 
roof, six trees, and as many on the wall behind. The 
front trees should not be carried more than two-thirds up 
the roof, that light may get to the treeson the back wall. 
You could in both cases grow Tomatoes in pots for three 
years at least. Good varieties: Rivers’ Early, Lord Napier, 
Elruge, and Victoria for succession. If you buy three 
year trained trees they should fruit the second year of 
planting. 


2168—Lawn-dressing (McP.).—It seems as if your 


lawn had become so impoverished that the Grass was dying 
out and foul, coarse weeds taking its place. 


weeds, getting out roots, too, as well as you can; then 
give the entire lawn a top-dressing of fine, gritty soil, and 


sow fresh and suitable Grass-seed, which you can obtain 


from some good seed firm. Tell them the area and soil, 
and they will give you the needful quantity and variety. 


To feed the Grass, get a mixture of soot and Kainit, mix it 
with very fine-sifted soil, and strew it well over the surface 
Then rake and roll weil, keeping 
An occasional light dressing of guanc, natural 
guano, or any artificial manure, strewn over the Grass, 


after the seed is sown. 
off birds. 


will help it wonderfully. 


2169 Diseased Grapes (Subscriber).—Your Grape 
Beyond 
shanking, a3 seen in the withered stems, the berries are 
It is evident the 
Your border, has, no doubt, become 
damp and sour, especially if, as you say, over-saturated 
That should be stopped. Then 
the surface of the border should be carefully forked off, 
roots lifted, the bottom soil deeply broken up, and have 
wood-ashes and lime-refuse freely worked into it; then the 
roots relaid, using about them some fresh soil, and adding 
Spread that 
over the roots again, but they must not be buried more 
Some bone-meal and potash may be 
strewn over the surface and well scratched in after growth 


sample, as sent, presents a pitiable aspect. 


largely failing to mature and ripen. 
root-action is at fault. 


witha leakage of water. 


lime-rubbish or wood-ashes to the top soil. 
than a few inches 


has begun, 


2170-Summer Cos Lettuces (Winchester).—There 
is no description of Cos Lettuce so tractable generally in 
all soils, cr so tender and criep when well grown, as is the 
Green and Brown Oos Lattuces are 
There 
is a tall white variety named Champion, but it would not 
We suggest that to obtain good 
Lettuces a trench, say 6 feet lorg and 2 feet wide, be 
opened on one side of the garden, that the top and well- 
worked soil be thrown out; then the next 12 inches of 
chalky sub-soil taken out and removed. The next top spit 
from a trench be thrown into the first trench, and this 
process be repeated until the entire strip, 6 feet wide, is 
Then add well-decayed manure, garden-refuse, and 
other spare soil ; well mix it with the trenched soil, and 
plant portions with Lettuce in the summer for succession 


Paris White Cos. J 
rather hardier, and, indeed, are best for winter use. 


do for a bad, chalky soil. 


done. 


as needed. 


2171—Vine in greenhouse (/. E).—It would 
hardly be wise to make a soil border for a Vine ona 
corrugated iron roof, as suggested, lest you cause injuy to 
Preferably, we should have made a s' out 
Make holes first 
in the bottom for drainage, then place in the bottom some 
coarse pieces of turf, on that a compost of turfy-loam 


the supports. 
box 3 fees square and 12 inches in depth. 


three-fourths, the other fourth consisting of old lime- 
rubbi:h, crushed bones, and well-desayed old hot-bed 
manure. 
wood-ashes. 
iato it. 


the rate of a mere sprinkle once a month. The box 


should rest on stout pieces of quartering, 


2172 -Catiliac Pears (A. M. G.) —There seems to be 


no doubt but that the premature falling of both Apples and 
Pears so much Sremarked this season has largely been due 
to imperfect fertilisation of the flowers in the spring. The 
previous very wet autumn and the cold spring were the 
chief causes of lack of pollen or weakened pollen. Next 
year, owiag to the present drier autumn and the splendid 
1ipening the wood has received, should conduce to better 
results next year. All the same, if you can through the 
winter, and even now, give your tree occasional waterings 
cf housa-slops, liquid-sewage, or give the roots the help of 
a top-dressing of manure lightly forked in, you will find the 
benefit in finer and sounder fruit next season. A fresh 
mulch of manure over the roots in the summer will also do 
great good. 


2173—Broccoli-plants and Seakale (J. 7. Bird), 
—Broccoli-plants that sre quite yourg should, asa rule, 
stand a hard winter better than very strong, coarse plants; 
still, you must not expect to get other than small heads 
from them. They may, so long as the weather keeps open, 
make new growth. Until Seakale has quite cast its leaves 
it had best be left alone. When the leayes are ripe they 
may be collected and set aside with other refuse to decay 
Covering it up, to blanch it, may commence in January or 
February, if you have time, but it is hardly worth com- 
mencing too early. Place proper pots over the crowns, 
failing these, then heaps of sifced ashes, covering all with 
a thick coat of long manure and leaves to exclude air and 
give a gentle warmth. Your Sunflower is not at all of 
unusual height. 


2174—Fruit-trees (J. 7. S).—It ia generally held 
wisest before planting fruit-trees, to take note what 
varieties generally thrive best in the locality. We can 
but tell you of varieties that are fairly hardy, as you seem 
to need such up in the Midlands in a bleak situation 
Standard Apples: Worcester Pearmain and King of 
Pippins, eating; Lord Grosvenor, Blenheim Pippin, 
Bramley’s Seedling, and New Northern Greening, cooking. 
Four bush Apples : Potts’ Seedling, Warner’s King, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, and Lord Derby. Four standard Plums: 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, Vicioria, Gisborne, and Monarch. 
Two bush Plums: Ozar and Archduke. Two standard 
Dameons: Farleigh Prolific and Prune; and two bush 
Pears: William’s Bon Chrétien and Durondeau. Get 
planted soon. Have the soil well worked and clean. 
Plant shallow, and have each tree securely supported by 
means of stakes to prevent blowing over. 


So far as we 
can determine you will have to remove all these coarse 


Failing lime-rubbisb, put in sharp sand and 
Fill the box nearly full and plant the Vine 
Another year you could add a top-dressing of 
coil, and in succeeding years give dressiags of sulphate of 
ammonia, superphosphates, and potash in equal parts, at 
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2175—Planting small garden(W. D ).—Your pro- 
posed arrangement of plantiog dwarf fruit-trees on Grass 
beside gravel walks, seems very good. Much depends on 
the width of your Grass plot in the centre, which may be 
6 yards, as shown in the plan. The trees should be fully 
3 feet from the path, and be 9 feet apart in the row. Make 
broad holes, at least 2 feet across, first renewing the turf, 
deeply break up the soil, and replace some, and in plant- 
ing add a little fine stuff about the roots, such ag leaf- 
soil. Do notplant deeply, but tread the soil firmly. Geta 
few Apples on the Paradise-stock, in bush form, and a few 
Pyramid Pears on the Quince-stock, also some bush Plums. 
Plant them alternately; you can cover your wall with 
climbing Roses, if you wish, and have such soft fruits as 
Raspberries, Currants, and Gooseberries, with, for a year 
or two, some Strawberries round the borders. 


2176—Rotten Pears (W. D.).—The early decaying of 
Pears in the middle is a common complaint this year, due, 
we believe, to imperfect fertilisation of the flowers in the 
spring, and equally imperfect formation of the seed-pro- 
ducing organs in the fruit. Whilst in all edible fruits the 
portion most. acceptable to man is the outer soft, sweet 
pulp, nature is most concerned with the seed-bearing or 
reproductive organs, which she endeavours to perfect to 
secure reproduction. Last spring, owing to various causes, 
cold and frost especially, bloom was very imperfectly 
fertilised, hence the comparative smallness of the fruit 
crop. Then with this failure of the fertile organs was 
doubtless some fungoid creation, which in due course 
spread to the fruit and produced the premature internal 
decay of which you and so many others have this year 
cause tocomplain. Your Pears for naming were, unfortu- 
nately, too far gone to be recognised. 

2177—Fruit-trees against a fence (F. C) —If 
your south fence is a close one of board, it isa rather warm 
aspect for Apples, but against such fences such varieties 
as Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, and Sturmer 
Pippin fcr eating, and Lord Derby, Bismarck, and Lane’s 
Prince Albert, as flat trained trees, should do well. The 
best form of trees would be horizontal or espalier fashion, 
if your fence is only of moderate height. Plant such trees 
from 8 feet to 9 feet apart, and get them in a3 soon as you 
can. With respect to time for sowing Tomato-seed to have 
the plants fruiting under glass early, all depends on what 
heat you can furnish. Seeds sown in January in a shallow 
pan and stood in a temperature of 60 dege. would soon 
germinate, and should make strong plants 9 inches in 
height in about six weeks. Conference, Duke of York, 
Excelsior, or Regina are gocd varieties. 


2173-Heating greenhouse (W. L. H.).—1f you 
wished solely to kee) out frost from your greenhouse your 
present heating power of two 4-inch pipes running the 
length of the house might suffice, especially if the pipes 
are fixed towards the front. If, however, you want bulbs 
and other things to b!oom early, then you need a tempera- 
ture ranging from 55 degs. at night to 65 degs. in the day. 
For that purpose more piping is needed ; indeed, what you 
at present have should be doubled. We fear an oil-stove 
would be of little service, as at the most it would in hard 
weather hardly do more than raise the temperature 
2 dege. or 3 degs. Those are poor contrivances when hard 
weather prevails. If you can have additions to your hot 
water piping made, then do so. 


2179—Closed conservatory (Subscriber).—The 
words to which you take exception—‘‘and the house, 
except on frosty nights, ba altogether closed ”—are, cf 
course, incorrect, but evidently result froma typographical 
error. What the writer intended to convey evidently was 
“ especially on foggy nights the house should be altogether 
closed,” which is a very different thing. So long as the 
temperature cf a Chrysanthemum-house can be kept up to 
50 degs. with ventilation the air is dry, and blooms would 
keep well, but on damp, foggy nights, or days either, 
ventilators may well be closed to exclude damp, al hough 
it is even in such case better to give some top air rather 
than to have moisture settling all over the glass inside and 
damping the b!ooms, 


2180—Kitchen garden (R-x),—Almost any ordinary 
vegetables should grow in your stiff soil if you will have it 
deeply broken up, but not bringing the bottom to the top, 
giving a light dressing of stable-manure, leaf-soil, road 
manure, wood-aches, soot, or town street sweepings. Get 
the ground well broken up rough at once, let it be exposed 
to frost for a couple of months, then get the dressing on 
to it and fork it in, and it will be fit for practically any ordin- 
ary garden vegetables. As to fruit-trees, plant some bush 
Apples on Paradise-stocks, a few Pears, and some Plums 
All depends on the ground. Plant trees and bushes so 
soon as the ground can be prepared. Red Ourrants will 
do well on your low walls, so too will single cordon Pears 
and flat-trained Plums, root-pruning them if they become 
too gross later, 

2181—Propagating Figs (S. 0. F.).—Outtings of 
Figs from stout, well-ripened shoots of the previous year, 
and about 6 inches in length, taken off in January or leb- 
ruary and set into pots of sandy soil, watere d, and stood 
in bottom-heat, soon root and make nice plants the same 
year. Also you may make similar cuttings now. Set them 
under a south wall outdoors and cover for the winter with 
a few leaves when hard weather begins. These will prob- 
ably root very well during the summer. Another excellent 
way is to select young growths near the ground, to fork up 
the soil round them, then to layer these shoots by tonguing 
them, as for Carnations, pegging them into the sol, piacing 
some sand about them, andcovering up. These are certain 
to make good rooted plants. 


2182—Lifting Dahlias (Pelsall).—Although ycur 
Dablia plants are still growing and blooming, you had 
better not leave them to be cut down by a sharp frost, but 
do it yourself at once. Cut off the stems 9 inches from 
the ground, clear them away, then with a long fork lift 
the roots carefully, not breaking the fleshy tubere. Shake 
out some of the soil or remove it with the aid of a pointed 
stick, turn the roots bottom upwards to allow any sap or 
liquid that may be in the hollow stems to run out, and 
when the roots are fairly dry place them into shallow 
boxes as close together as they can be stored, ard cover 
them up with fine dry soil or ashes, well shaken in, and 
then place them where the temperature does not fall to 
freezing point, and where it is fairly dry, not under drip. 
So cared for the roots should keep well all the winter. 

2183-Tomatoees under glass (A Reader).—It 
your 50-feet-long houce is a span and has borders on either 
side of a centre walk, you can plant Tomatoes out on each 


border crosswise, 3 feet apart, the plants in the rows being 
18 inches. Of course, such plants having free root-run 
produce rather gross leafage and crowd somewhat, yet by 
this method market growers produce immense quantities 
of fruit. The plants are tied up to long stakes, each plant 
being hard pinched to one main stem only. Very little 
manure need ba added to the scil, but that should be well 
broken up and sweetened. As to getting three crops a 
year, that is out of the question. If you sow reed in a 
good warmth—say, 65 degs.—early in January, you may 
expect to have stout, sturdy plants singly in pots to plant 
out middle of March. Such plants should fruit well up to 
end of July at least, and if doing well much later. Your 
best chance for a second crop would be to have a fine lot 
of plants ready in 9-inch pots outdoors to bring inside and 
stand on the borders, not to plant out, in August, and 
fruit them up to Obristmas. Conference, Ham Green, 
Duke cf York, and Regina are good. 


218i—Hardiness of the Lyre-fiower.—Is the 
Dielytra spectabilis hardy? Should I leave it outside 
during the winter ?—UrmsTon. 

*,* This is hardy, except in very cold districts. The 
flowers are, however, apt to get nipped ty late JSrosts, so 
plant it in acheltercd spot where the soilis warm and not 
too heavy. 


2185—Plants for greenhouse rockery.—Will 
you kindly give me the names of three good creeping 
Ferns for rockery in greenhouse? Also something varie- 
gated or otherwise to plant in front of pots on the opposite 
side of house to hang over the bricks of wall?—I, M. F. 


*,* Davallia bullata, D. canariensis, and Lygedium 
scandens might suit you. You could have no better varie- 
gated creeper than the Panicum variegatum and Trades- 
cantias. 


2186 — Pansies and Carnations in green- 
house.—As I am thoroughly digging and manuring my 
outside garden during this winter, can I keep border 
Carnations (seedling) and Pansies (seedling) in greenhouse, 
heated to 40 degs. at night? Have prepared small place 
for Antirrhinums and Michaelmas Daisies outside. Must 
I do the same with above to be successful ?—AMATEUR. 


*,* It would be better to place the plants ina cold-frame 
than a greenhouse. Even a fairly sheltered spot in the 
open would keep them all safe; the whole of the plants 
you name are quite hardy. 


2187—“Geraniums” unsatisfactory.—I recently 
took up and potted some ‘ Geraniums ” (Zonal Pelargo- 
niums), and all new growth since turns brown and drops 
off. Same thing occurs with the cuttings I took of same 
plants. I have them inaspare room, close to window, and 
water them (so as to keep them moist) twice a week,— 
OTHELLO, 


*,* Probably the repotting and root disturbance is the 
cause of your plants throwing their leaves. They will scon 
get over this, 


2188—Bowling-green.—Would any reader tell me 
how to put a bowling-green into thorough condition for 
next season which, at present, is generally impoverished? I 
may say that the turf itself is of good quality though 
impoverished. Ithas been in former years tcp dressed with 
sea sand about this time.—D. D. P. 


*,* If you will refer to our opening article for 
September 25th issue, you will find full advice upon this 
matter. 


2189—The hardiest Cordyline.—Which is the 
hardiest of the Dracwnas(Oordy)line) for outdoor planting ? 
Would Deacena australis be sufii iently hardy to stand 
the winter out-of-doors in North Hamptrhire if planted in 
a sheltered corner, protected by two walls?—F. W, 


*,* Draccena australis and D. indivisa are natives of 
Australia, and the hardiest of the Dracenas. We are 
afraid they would net survive a winter of ordina ry severity 
in North Hampshire unless they are, as you say, planted 
in @ very sheltered corner. If you try the (xperiment let 
readers of GARDENING know the result. 


2190—Pink Larkspur.—The seed of this Larkspur 
was sent me from San Francisco last March. I would be 
glad to know its name, and whether it is hardy out-of- 
doors in the midlands? The inclosed is still in bloom in a 
shady border.—BucnELRoOc. 

*,* Itisan annual, and the prcper name is Delphinium 
Ajacis. 

2191—Renewing Box-edging.— Can you tell ma 
when and how to renew Box-edging to my flower garden? 
I have a great quantity that has been growing for yeare, 
and in many places has got destroyed, whilst that remain. 
ing is rather large and stalky. I have several books cn 
gardening, but they are not clear about it.—Novicr. 

*.* Bo2-edging requires trimming yearly. This opera- 
tion is generally persormed during the months of August 
and September. The edging is then made neat ard tidy 
Jor the winter, The bare places or gaps should be jilled 
up with suitable plants now. The old plants divide well, 
so you need not be afraid of destroying them. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— W. Anderson. — Ampelopsig 
Veitchi (a very variable plant).——R. R, Z., Dymchurch. 
—Asclepias var.— Lizzie.—1, Sericographis Ghiesbregh- 
tiana ; 2, Not sufficiently developed ; 3, Oatsia corymbcsa, 
——H, Sealy.—The red flower is Clerodendron {wtidum : 
the other Abelia vniflora.— Avlegin.—The plant you 
regard as a Holly is Osmanthusillic‘folius ; the other plant 
is Genista hispanica (Spanish Broom). M. E, Waltirg- 
ton —Impossibie to name from the small scrap sent, which 
is quite out of character See ‘‘ Tree and Shrub” columns 
for other reply.—HJ. W. D.—The specimen of frord ard 
also the photo of the Fern sent are those of ons of the most 
beautiful of the very numerous forms of Polystichum 
angulare, named P. a. Kitsoniz cf Mcore (syn. Multicris- 
tatum of Wcllaston), and one which, although very old, is 
seldom met with, and worthy of a more general culfivation. 
May we use the photograph?——M. B.—Rose Satrano. 
—  M. Barrow.—Looks like an annual Saponaria, but the 
flower was so small and crushed that we cannot be certain 
as to the name —-A Sharp.—He'erium pumilum.— 
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Utica.—l, Variegated Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida 
variegata); 2 Please send in flower; 3, We have notseen ; 
4, Pandanus Veitchi.—H. D. G.—1, Veronica speciosa ; 
2, Please send in flower; 38, Gesnera of some kind, but 
should like to see a flower; 4, Farfugium grande; 5, Fit- 
tonia argyroneura; 6, Acalypha musaica; 7, Todea 
superba apparently, but the frond was a very poor bit; 8, 
Pteris tremula; 9, Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ramosa).—— 
R. S.—The “big showy plant” is the Cotton Thistle 
(Onopordon Acanthium), the other an Acanthus.——YX.— 
1, Evidently one of the annual Coreopsis, but it is not easy 
to tell from the flowers sent; 2, Cosmos bipinnatus; 3, 
Please send in flower; 4, Bird’s Nest Fern (Asplenium 
Nidus) ; 5, Poeris cretica ; 6, Anthericum variegatum.—— 
J. P. P.—Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium).——Constant 
Readerv.—The Aster was too faded to name.——West 
Meath.—1, Mme. Cornillisson; 2, F. Riccartoni; 4, F. 
globosa ; 6, Venus Victrix. Of greenhouse kinds: 1, F. 
splendens ; 2, F, procumbens; 3, F. fulgens; 4, F. depen- 
dens. Others were too faded. Of course we have done the 
best we can, but the flowers were in several instances much 
crushed, G. Hagston.—Annual Scabious. Sow seed in 
the spring. You will see notes upon them long before seed 
sowing time comes,—dJlex.—William Allea Richardson 
Rose.——F’. A.—Nerine undulata 





Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens of 
different stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. Wecan only undertake to 
name sia varieties at a time, and these only when the above 
directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be refused. 
Any communication respecting plants or fruits should 
always accompany the parcel, which should be addressed to 
the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruits. — George. —Pear Beurié de 
Oapiaumont. Essex.—The fruits were too poor to name 
We have seldom seen more wretched samples. Evidently 
the trees require thorough overhauling. —H. Gill.—Oox’s 
Orange Pippin, but your soil is evidently not kindly,—— 
Hill —1, Beurré Diel; 2, Pear Vicar of Winkfield ; Apple 
is Beauty of Hants. J. H, D.—You are quite right 
about the poornees of the Apples. 1, It is impossible to 
name ; 2, King of the Pippins. We should think your 
trees require attention. —— F’. Pool. —1 and 3, Marie 
Louise ; 2, Autumn Bergamot. We can see no distinction 
in flavour or otherwise between 1 and 3.——F’.— Blenheim 
Orange. H. L. E. hae Wellington, also called 
Damelow’s Seedling. E Shergold.—1, Oox’s Orange 
Pippip ; 2, Too poor a specimen to name; might be any 
kind ; 3. Hawthornden ; 5, Kentish Iillbasket ; 6, Cellini ; 
7, Scarlst Nonpareil — William Warren —1, Worcester 
Pearmain ; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 3, Fearn’s Pippin ; 
5, King of the Pippins. W. L —Ecklinville Seedling ; 
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be thrown down at once, and if the birds are 
confined during the fattening stage, the troughs 
should be removed after each feed. Three 
weeks’ confinement are all that the birds will 
stand ; but if they have their liberty they can be 
fed as many weeks as you wish.—DovuLtTING. 


CHOICE VERY HARDY PLANTS. 


Michaelmas Daisies, yellow, lavender, blue, white, 
rose, and red. 4a. each. 

Double Cuckoo Flower (Card. P. Pl.), dense, stock- 
like spikes of pale lavenoer, 4d. 

Perennial Cornflowers, violet-blue, red, blush- 
white, sulphur, 8d. each ; yellow, 6d. 

White Marguerites.—O. MAXIMUM, 4d.; ©. M. 
FILIFORME, fine fringed form, new, 6d.; O. M 
COCKER’S VAR , immense late form, 6d. ; ULIGINO- 
SUM, the latest now in bloom, 4d. 

Yellow Marguerites, spring blooming.—D. CLUSII, 
the freest, 4d. ; D. P. EXCELSUM, the largest 4 inches 
ac’ oss, 4d. 

White Willow Herb, graceful pyramids of purest 
white, grow in swamp or under trees, 3d. 

Bergamot (M. Didyma), three fine varieties —CRIMSON 
SCARLET, 4d.; WHITE, 4d. ; ROSE, new and fine, 1s, 

New Double Evening Primrose (Youngii P1.), 6d. 

Giant Oriental Poppies —Double Red, 6d. ; Salmon 
Queen, 4d.; BLUSH QUEEN, 44.; SEMI PLENA, 
immen:e crim3on, 4d ; LITTLE PRINCE, small form 
without blotch, sd. ; Prince of Orange, 6d. 

Choice Phlioxes.—COOCINEA, vermilion; SALMON 
QUEEN, immense; PURITY, purest white; IRIS, 
nearest blue; CARDINAL, brilliant rosy-crimson, &c., 
&c., 4d. each. 

Foam Flower, wreaths of Spirwa like flowers in 
summer, leaves colour like Ampelopsis in autumn and 
winter, 4d. 

Japanese Wineberry, fine plants to fruib, 1s. 

Victoria Black Currant, immense size, superior 
quality, fine 2-year piants, 7s. doz. ; half, 3s. 9d. 

Add 3d. extra to order under 23, 6d. to help postage. 
S2e our List, post free. 


J. STORMONTH & SON, KIRKBRIDE, R S.0., CUMB. 
ULBS! BULBS! BULBS !—Great Clearance 


Sale. Fiowering bulbs, not small rubbish. Tulips, 
choice mixed, Narcissus, choice mixed, Spanish Irises, 
Orocuses, all 1s. 3d. 1€0, 5g. 500. Daffodils, double yellow, 
double white, or Polyanthus Narcissus, Jonquils, all !s. $a. 100. 
Pheasant-eye Narcissus, 63. 8d. 1,000. These bulbs are worth 
double, but must be sold at once, carriage paii.—F. GAYE, 
Oarlton, Lowestoft. 














2, Alfriston ; 3, Badly-shaped Ribston Pippin.——J. A. 





Pear Beurré Bachelier. Otley.—1, Lord Suffield ; 
2, Cellini; 3, Lady Henniker. —— Constant Reader.— 
Rosemary Russet.——JZ. Mitchell.—You have sent too 


many kinds—four is the limit. 1, Warner’s King; 2, 
Alfriston; 3, Golden Reinette; 4, Mére de Ménage; 
5, Emperor Alexander ; 6, Beauty of Bath; 7, Bad Cellini; 
8, Dutch Codlin; 9, King of the Pippins; 10, Yellow 
Ingestrie; 11, Please send better specimen; 13, Fearn’s. 
The Pear is Beurré Rance.—Q. @.—Waltham Abbey 
Seedling. We do not know an Apple named George; it is 
probably a local variety. Melton.—1, Norfolk Beaufin ; 
2, Old Nonpareil ; 3, Herefordshire Beaufiu.—J. Helsby,— 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, dessert Pear, ripe in early winter. 
——W. W.—1, Brown Beurré ; 2, Beurré Diel ; 3, Beurré 
Olairgeau ; 4, Louise Bonne of Jersey. Apples: 1, B-le 
Dubois ; 2, Golden Reinette ; 3, Hollandbury. 


POULTRY. 


Cramming Turkeys (S%. 2. ).—I regret I 
cannot advise you on this subject from my own 
experience, as | have never seen the cramming 
machine used for Turkeys. If I were about to 
employ a machine for this purpose, I should 
procure the one manufactured by Meesrs. 
Hearzon, which could doubtless be obtained for 
you by any implement agent. Full directions 
for working would be sent out with the 
machine, and you would soon be able to use it 
expeditiously. Ishould, perhaps, point out that 
the cramming machine is generally used in the 
large poultry-fattening establishments for 
chickens, the object being to insure a good feed 
being taken at each meal, at a time when the 
appetite begins to fail, and when it is just 
possible for the bird to fall off in condition 
instead of making good progress. By far the 
greater number of ‘Turkeys fattened for Christ- 
mas in this country are fed in the natural way, 
and, on the whole, alchough I admit the machine 
has its advantages, [ think you will obtain the 
best results by feeding on these lines. What 
you have to do is to take care that the Turkeys 
shall come to their meals twice a day with a 
really good appetite. Then, by the aid of good 
foods, and by throwing it down in small quan- 
tities, you encourage the birds to eat as much as 
possible, and this means that they are bound to 
make good progress. Probably thea best staple 
foods are a mixture of some of the special fatten- 
ing meals as advertised, with Bailey-meal, 
ground Oats, and meat scraps, the whole made 
into a stiff, crumbly paste by the aid of warm 
water, or skim milk. This mixture may be 
fed for breakfast, whiist in the afternoon whole 
Wheat, Buckwheat, or Indian Corn may be 
used. Only sufficient food for the meal should 


AURICULAS, 3 doz., 2s., post free. Beauti- 
ful-foliaged Red '‘ Dusty Miller.” Hardy, strong plant». 
—BOARDMAN, Firs, Ingrave, Brentwood. 


MILAX ASPARAGOLDES. — One-year-old 
plants, in 3-inch pots, 1 foot high, very healthy and clean, 
38. dozen; £1100. Oalla Little Gem, true, 3-inch pots, same 
price.—_BURITON NURSERY, Petersfield, H ints. 
IOLAS, 2d. each; 1s. 6d. doz.: Archie 
Grant, Ardwell Gem, Bridesmaid, Blue King, Countess 
of Hopetoun, Countess of Kintore, Countes3 of Wharnclifie, 
Orimson King, Duchess of Fife, Duchess of Sutherland, 
Devonshire Cream, Goldfinch, George Muirhead, Gold of 
Ophir, Glow, Mrs. H. Bellamy, Pilrig Paik, Mrs, Grant. 
OARNATIONS, 12 var., 33. PINKS, 12 var., 28. PHLOX, 
12 var., 23. PYRETHRUMS, 12 var., 28. 64. PEREN- 
NIALS, 12 var., 23. Good stuff; 2s. 6d. worth car. free,—J. 
LANGFORD, Florist, Withington, Manchester. 








Dutch Bulbs.—Great Sales Every Day (Saturdays excepted). 


J) Gi al 
NESSES: S PROTHESGR & MORRIS will 
BY AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 6 
and 68, OHEAPSIDE, E.0., at Eleven o'clock BAG ake. 
large consignments of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, 
and other Bulbs, direct from Holland, lotted to suit large 
and small buyers. 5,000 lots sold every week. Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will 
ensure supply of Catalogues for twelve sales. — Auction 
Rooms and Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.O 


al c 7 
(HRYSANTHEM UM LATIFOLIUM, Har- 
, palium rigidum, Orange Montbretia, Afghan Lily, 50 for 
2s, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Iris fcetidissima (coral-berried), 
mixed Perennials, Tradescantias, rooted, for house or green- 
house, 12 for 1s. Saxifrages in variety, 25 for 1s, 3d. Tria 
neglecta, handsome foliage plant, 6d. each.—GARDENER, 
Trenewth, Penryn, Cornwall. 


DWARF ROSES.—Grand plants, 5s. per dozen. 
Purchasers’ selection. List of over 100 best varieties with 

cultural hints and testimonials free.—FRANK HARNETT, 

Rose Grower, Bearsted, near Maidstone. 

QTRA WBERRY PLANTS, hand laid, Royal 
“ Sovereign and Sensation, guaranteed true, 2s. per 100, free. 

Cash with order to BEALE, Woodthorpe Nursery, Loughboro’, 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 














IZby10 l4by12 2by12 Whyl4 20by18 
14by10 I6by12 8byl4 Whbhyl6 22b,18 
by10 18by12 18byl6 24byl6 24by 18 


100 feet boxes 100 feet boxes 8rds qualit 
4ths, 15-oz. }7/6 4tha, 21-o0z. }10/6 1/6 per box etre 
NotTe.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities, Special Line.— by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft. 15-0z., 6/- per box ; 2l-oz., 8/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb., 28. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free, All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to beinsound gpndition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware: 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to — J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C, 
Oontinuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years, 


THE PRINCESS 





























Price from 258., Complete, 


“"" HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


To burn GAS or OIL, for Greenhouses, Oonservatori 
" f atories, &c., 
from 16s. 6d., complete. Propagators, Frame Heaters, and 
Fumigators ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1d. stamp. 
C. TOOPE (F.R HS.) & SON, 
1, Stepney-square, High-street, Stepney, London, E. 
‘ d 


THE PATENT WOODSTOCK 
WATERPROOF GLOVE. --« 


Keep3 the hands fr_e from wet and dirt 

whilst gardening, cycling, driving, ete, 
Unlike the ordinary leather glove, which 
becomes hard after two or three days’ 
wear, the Woodstock Waterproof Glove 
keep3 its shape and is always comfort- 
able. Three sizes, ladies’ or gents’, 2 - 
and 2/6.—Patentee, EF. LAMPRELL, 
Brackley, Northants. 



























PECIAL CHEAP OFFER TO CLEAR.— 


Forget-me-nots, 1s. per doz.; 7s. per 100. Helianthus 
multifiorus, 2s. per doz. Oampanula grandiflora alba, C. 
persicifolia alba, ©. pyramidalis, 23. per doz, Doronicum 


Clusii, 1s. 61. per doz. Honesty, invaluable for winter decora- 
tion, 23, per doz. Oarnation Mrs. Sinkins, 2s, per doz. 
Strawberry runners, Sir Joseph Paxton and others, 23. 6d. 
psr 100. Raspberry-canes, 2a. per doz. ; 128. per 100. Straw- 
berry Sir Joseph Paxton, out of pots, 28. doz. All well-rooted 
stuff.—Apply H BROWN, 71, Victoria-road, Watford, Herts. 


ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, 100, 1s. 9d. ; 
1,09, 138. Lent Yellow Daffodil bulbs, 100, 1s. 6d. ; 
1,000, 103 , carriage paid.—J. HARRISON, Fellside, Kendal. 
YACINTHS for pots or glasses, 24, all 
diffe ent, 28, Bedding Hyacinths, every bulb sound, 25 


sorts, 53. 10. Snowdrops, Tulips, Gladioli, Ixias, 1s. 3d. Crocus, 
Scillas, Iris, 9a. 100, all free.—ELLISON, West Bromwich 


(LRANDEST FLOWERS ON EARTH: 
PHYLLOCACTUS CUTTINGS.—Root easily, bloom 


every year, no trouble, 2s. doz., free by post, instructions. — 
IVANHOB, 156, Sinclair-road, West Kensington. 


RARE CACTI, strong rooted plants, List on 
application.—-Mrs. BRAMWELL, Woodside, Eastleigh, 
near Southampton. 
[)OUBLE PRIMROSES, 9 var., per 100 or doz. 
Double Polyanthus, Blue Polyanthus, Hardy plants, 
cheap. List.—HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford, 
HITE PINKS.—Good, strong, healthy 


plants at 3s. per 10).—Apply GARDE#NER, North 
Ooker Honse, Yeovil. 























Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, cor- 
rerted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gaugs 
O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 


for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
Icnz distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech- 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guna, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO,, Bath-street, Birmingham. 


ILITARY CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 


dark grey or blue Waterproof Oloth Overcoats for Sale, 
Put out of service for other pattern. Will send either, car- 
riage paid, for 7s. 6d. Name size required, from—H. J, 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


J C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 
¢ SOIENTIFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Oovent-garden, London. Hstab- 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Oatalogue 
on application or post free. 
KEEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
Waterproof Sheets, 46in. by 42in., with brass eyelet- 
holes, 28, each ; 7ft. by 4ft., 53a.; 6ft, by 6ft., 53.; or any size, 
price in proportion,—Carriage paid from HY. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 


EGGINGS ! LEGGINGS !!—Smart Military 
Officer’s appearance. Just passed out of service for 
other patterns. Very strong, all leather, with extra leather 
sirap at top, lace-up side, cost 7s. per pair. Will send a pair 
for 24 stamps, post free, from—H, J. GASSON, Government 
Oontractor, Rye. 

















ONTHLY ROSES.—Strong plants of the 
old-fashioned Blush, 12 for 2s. 6d.; 6 for 1s. 9d. ; 4 for 
ls. 3d. NAMED HYAOI{NTHS AND TULIPS for bedding : 
Hyacinths, ls. 9d. per dozen; Tulips, 28. per 100, All 
carriage paid for cash —ALEX, E, CAMPBELL, Nursery- 
man, Gourock, N.B. ~ 
{ARNATIONS.—Corunna, Germania, Mepbis- 
to, Maggie Lawrie, Lady Ridley, Foxhall Beauty, Braw 
Lass, Mra. L. Jameson, Lady Gwendoline, Mrs. Douglas, 
Pasha, Hunter, Waterwitch, and a few other good sorts, 5s. 
and 6s. dozen, my selection, post free. Inquiries invited.— 
BLACKBURN, Gardener, Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


f B RNS.—3 Evergreen table Ferns, Ls. 3d., free ; 
25 rockery Ferns, 3s. 64. Price List of all known British 
ferns, 20.—O' KELLY, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 


ATERPROOF COVERS.—Made from the 

very best navy canvas, all hand made and hand dressed. 
3 yds. by 3 yds., 16s.; 4 yds. by 3 yds., 18s.; 5 yds. by 3 yds., 
29s.;5 yds. by 4 yds., 30:., and go onto any size. Price in 
proportion, hemp lashings included. Oan be sent on approval, 
carriage paid, from—H. J. GASSON, Government Oon- 
tractor, Rye. 











OOD, heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 
OLOTH CAPES, come well down the waist, very 
warm, as used by the Army on night duty, but passed out of 
service for other patterns ; not soiled in any way. Post free 
for 2s. 6d., from—H. J. GASSON, Rye. 


EAD GARDENER WANTED immediately, 


near Ilford, Essex. A superior and thoroughly competent 
man, Total abstainer. About5 acres of ornamental ground ; 
6 acres kitchen garden ; some glass, Two or three assistants 
employed. Able to direct and manage, and to keep down 
needless expense, A°man of pronounced Ohristian character. 
Only a thoroughly competent man need apply. Wages 30s. 
per week. No residence, References must be thoroughly 
satisfactory. Apply by letter, with copies of testimonials 
(not originals), and state whether married, etc., to—HEAD 
GARDENER, c/o J. O. King and Son, 10, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street £0. |. ery se en ; ae 
OWERFUL Brougham or Landau Mare, 
just off driving tour, and fit for immediate work; fine 
upstanding bay mare, 17-!, rising 8 years; sound, good 
worker, and absolutely free from vice; well-suited for cingle 
brougham or landau. Price 80 guineas.—Apply ‘‘ H. H.,” 
care Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 
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SOME LITTLE-KNOWN ROSES. 
Born among old and comparatively new Roses 
there are a few really good varieties that are 
by no means so generally known as they should 
be. Even several of our home-raised varieties 
are scarcely known. May Rivers (Tea) is one of 
these. It is a stout and dwarf grower, good for 
pots, and carries a bold, upright flower of a 
creamy-white colour, with pale lemon centre. 
Comtesse Dusy (Tea), although the result of 
a cross between Innocente Pirola and Anna 
Olivier, is scarcely known. The flowers are 
lemon-white, very large and double, and freely 
produced. Mme. Alfred de Rougemont is an 
old white (1863), flushed with rose at the 
edges, a good grower, and almost a Noisette in 
its freedom of blooming ; a grand garden Rose. 
Charles Wood must not be confused with Mme. 
Charles Wood; both are Hybrid Perpetuals, 
the former scarcely ever seen, yet it is one of 
our very best dark Roses, with a distinct shade 
of purple. Gloire de Ducher is also a nearer 
approach to the purples than any of the more 
modern varieties, as is Marquis d’ Hervey. 
Clotilde (syn., Bougére) is a very useful clear 
pink, especially under glass. Comte de Paris 
(a Tea sent out in 1839) is little known, yet it 
is almost always in bloom, and is as good a 
grower as Souvenir d’Elise Vardon or Cleopatra. 
This must not be confused with a Hybrid Per- 
petual of the same name. Coquette des Blanches 
is one of the hardiest and purest whites we 
have ; it makes a grand pillar Rose, and is in 
flower all summer and late in autumn. Duc 
d’Orleans, although distributed by so noted and 
reliable a raiser as EK. Verdier as long ago as 
1889, is scarcely known outside of a few trade 
growers. Itisa brighter form of Marie Baumann 
and a much better grower. Where else do we 
get the deep maroon found in Kmpereur de 
Maroc? It is a good grower and, if not large, 
each bud is perfect. Eugéne Appert and Géant 
des Batailles are two more good old dark Roses 
of Camellia form, very lasting, and good for 
beds when planted thickly. G. Nabonnand 
and Dr. Grill are not so well known as 
should be the case with two such reliable 
Roses. Then there is Jeanne Nabonnand, one of 
the best chrome and chamois-yellows we have, 
and very sweetly scented. Le Pactole is a 
dwarf grower, but so profuse a bloomer as to 
almost hide its foliage with soft, pale yellow 
blossoms. Mme. des Tartas throws a quantity 
of large trusses, each bud of which is borne 


upon a stem sufficiently long to be useful when| and let them be placed as nearly as possible in 
the position they naturally tend to take. 


cut. It opens well, is exceptionally hardy, and 
and is a grand late variety. <A pretty little 
white Rose for bedding may be had in Mme. 
Francois Pittet. Mme. Vidot, 


Roses. One of the hardiest and earliest bloom- 





see that the broken edges of others are cut off 
Marguerite | clean. 
Boudet, Comte de Mortemart, and a few more advantage of to cut out all suckers and eyes 
are rather bad growers, but they are beautiful | that may be formed below the Rose growth. 
Let dwarfs be planted 2 inches deeper than the 
pe of our Teas is Pauline Labonté, sent out by | junction of Rose and stock, and standards some 
Pradel as long ago as 1852, and now only found | 3 inches to 4 inches below the old root left upon 


under the name of Devonshire Souvenir d’Elise 
—not the Vardon variety. Souvenir de Charles 
Montault is among the first of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals to open, the colour bright scarlet, 
densely shaded with velvety-maroon., R. 





ROSE MADAME FALCOT. 


Tis is a useful kind to grow against a wall in 
the openair. It is doubtful if there is another 
Rose of the same colour that will give so many 
pretty buds as this. I am aware it is somewhat 
tender, but this is overcome by giving it a posi- 
tion in a sheltered spot. In our garden we 
havea plant growing against a stone wall with 
a south aspect. The border it is growing in 
does not get much assistance in the way of 
manure, as over its roots are growing Sternbergia 
lutea (which does well and blooms profusely) and 
Plumbago Larpente. But, despite all these dis- 
advantages, this Rose blooms abundantly. I 
have noticed it is one of the first to commence 
to flower and the last over. At the present 
time, middle of October, it is giving us good, 
useful buds of a rich yellow colour. 

It is worthy of note how long some of these 
reputedly tender Roses live when growing under 
favourable conditions. The plant under notice 
was old when I took charge here some nine 
years ago, and cannot be less than from twenty 
to twenty-five years of age, and it is still in a most 
healthy condition. Some seven years ago I took 
off the surface soil, replacing it with good rich 
material, and from that time till the present the 
only assistance it receives is an application of 
manure-water. It makes little growth. No 
doubt this is the reason it escapes the severe 
frost, seeing it thoroughly ripens its shoots. I 
am convinced a strong growth is not all gain to 
tender plants growing in the open, 

Jonn Crook. 





PLANTING ROSES. 


Srp.E as this operation is, so many do not 
carry it out in the right way that a few hints 
should be well followed by most amateurs. It is 
the same with Roses as other plants. A good 
start is half the battle towards successful culti- 
vation. What can be the use of a plant having 
a quantity of roots if we cram them close 
together into one small hole? We do not find 
them growing thus. In a natural state they are 
spread around a considerable area. Nor do we 
get the whole of the fibre when lifting the 
plants, however carefal this may be done. 
Always take out a hole large enough to allow of 
the roots being spread out as far as they will go, 


Previous to planting trim off all coarse roots, and 


This opportunity should be taken 


in a few old collections ; yet it is a grand early | the Brier stem. 


and late Rose, carried boldly, and lasting well 





When planting a standard upon a lawn or 































soil simply because of the mess made upon the 
gravel or turf. Lay down a piece of matting or 
a couple of old sacks and this is avoided. 
Always see that the soil is moved fairly deep, 
and be careful to tread the Rose up firmly. If 
a standard, stake it at once, as any swaying will 
only cause a smooth and round hole at the 
bottom of the stem, and water will stay here. The 
smooth surface causes water to remain a con- 
siderable time, and frost at that stage is very 
harmful. Besides this, a plant which sways 
about is constantly breaking off the portions of 
new root that may be forming. 


Never plant in a very dry soil without water- 
ing the plant in as you proceed. This is better 
than any amount of soaking after the work is 
complete. Having set the roots out, place a 
little of the finer soil upon them, and then 
gently lift the plant up and down a little and so 
run the soil among the roots. Add more soil 
and tread up a trifle, and again until the surface is 
almost level, then tread firmly and next cover 
with a little loose soil. If a package of Roses 
arrives during a frost, either take them direct to 
the cellar until frost disappears or unpack and 
bury in soil. Avoid leaving the roots out of the 
ground longer than can be helped, and, if dry, 
lay them in water for an hour or so. These are 
very simple details, but they are of great 
importance and influence upon the future welfare 
of your Roses, PSUs 





ROSE LAMARQUE. 


Ir is surprising that in these Rose-growing days, 
when even whole houses are devoted to the 
purpose in private places, mention should so very 
seldom be made of this grand old - fashioned 
but most useful variety. It belongs to the 
Noisette class, and for covering back walls and 
making a display early in the year it is certainly 
second to none. It is of a delicate lemon 
colour and a most profuse bloomer if properly 
treated. The finest specimen of it I ever 
saw covered the back wall of a lean-to Peach- 
house at Sundridge Park, in Kent. There was 
a sufficient space between the top of the Peach 
trellis and the wall to admit abundance of sun 
and light to the latter, and each year the wall 
was worth a long journey to see, the majority 
of the blooms being open during March. 
The great thing in the culture of Lamarque, as 
indeed it isin the case of all pillar or climbing 
Roses, is to secure annually plenty of young 
wood of a stout character, this being duly laid 
in at intervals as the season advances so as to 
get thoroughly ripened. No more was allowed 
at Sundridge than could be fully exposed, and 
as soon as the flowering season ended all the 
old wood that could be spared was removed. 
Some of the growths were many feet in length, 
such growths being characteristic of Lamarque. 
If wanted for button-holes or bouquets, the 
blooms must be secured in quite a young state, 
as they soon open, although in a fully expanded 
state the beautiful lemon centre is shown off to 
advantage and the flowers last well. The tree 
in question had its roots confined to a rather 
narrow border, but a limited root-run was 
atoned for by rich annual mulchings of farm- 
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yard manure and copious drenchings with diluted 
liquid when in full growth. These Roses when 
grown in frnit-houses should not be 
syringed, as they get sufficient moisture with- 
out, and too much is sure to produce mildew. 
G. 


moist 





Autumnal Roses —Those varieties which 
may be safely relied on, given a fairly mild 
season, for autumnal flowering might well be 
strengthened, and if there is no other place for 
them, any isolated beds on turf that have hitherto 
been devoted exclusively to summer bedding 
plants can be utilised. Such beds would natur- 
ally be in fairly good order, but if they are 
rather on the light side it will be found advisable 
to work in at planting time a mixture consisting 
of three parts stiff road-sidings to one of cow-man- 
ure ; this, with a good annual surface mulching, 
should carry the Roses on satisfactorily for 
several seasons. The varieties that have pro- 
duced the greatest amount of autumn flowers 
are the old Gloire de Dijon, La France, Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, Papa Gontier, and Homére 
(one of the freest, but, unfortunately, compara- 
tively scentless), and of the Polyantha type, 
(jloire des Polyanths, Little Dot, and Perle d’Ur. 
[t is not that in any case specially good flowers 
are produced, but the bud display is very 
pleasing. If there is no objection to half stan- 
dards, the Teas may be planted in this way, and 
bushes of the Polyanthas used to fill up the beds. 
In the spring the mulch can be broken down 
and a bit of Mignonette sown all over the bed. 
It will revel in the compost, and make a carpet 
for the Roses. So far as wall Roses are con- 
cerned, Safrano and Ophirie, in addition to 
Gloire de Dijon, ssem to give us most autumn 
flowers. As this is, by the way, a subject of 
interest to all who want plenty of bloom through 
October and the early part of November, perhaps 
one or two readers who grow Roses rather 
largely will tell us what varieties they have 
found most serviceable. 


GARDEN WORK." 


Conservatory. 

When Tuberous Begonias lose their effectiveness, which 
in most cases will take place now, they should be gradually 
ripened off and then stored away in a cool-house, safe from 
frost, either in the pots as they are, or turned out of the 
pots and packed close together on the borders of the Peach- 
house or late vinery. One of the brightest wiater- 
flowering subjects for covering walls or arches in the 
conservatory will be found in Habrothamnus elegans. H. 
faccicularis is also a free-flowering variety. There are 
several free-growing and Ivy Zonal Pelargoniums which 
are useful in winter, especially when planted out and 
encouraged to grow freely. Perhaps Turtle’s Surprise is 
one of the best. F. V. Raspail is also very bright in a 
temperature of 55 degs. or so. These plants are most 
useful for covering walls and pillars. The variegated 
variety of Cobsa scandens i3 a useful plant for winter 
effect for forming light drapery ina house lofty enough 
for festoons of the variegated foliage to hang about. The 
Oamellia makes a. very neat wall plant. Camellias and 
members of the Orange or Citron family were often used 
years ago for covering the walls of conservatories and 
other glass-houses with good effect, and some day they 
will be used for this and similar purposes again. In the 
meantime, we must make the best use of the materials at 
hand. Luculia gratissima, now showiag flower, is a grand 
wall shrub where there is room and the position is fairly 
light. Tais plant also makes an effective bush planted in 
. bed of peat and good loam; should be pruned rather 
hard back afcer flowering when treated as a bush plant. 
Against a wall, wich the growth trained in closely, the 
erowth will not be so robust, and the need for hard 
pruning absent. The Chrysanthemums will now be at 
their best, and the ventilation should be as perfect as 
possible, as big flowers require careful management to keep 
them. A little air should beleft on at night as well as day, 
and a little warmth /n the pipes to ensure a rapid 
circulation. The water-pot must be used carefully, and no 
water thrown about unnecessarily, 


Stove. 

Try and keep down insects, esp2cially m-aly-bug. 
Vaporising with nicotine will kill the perfect insect, but I 
am doubt ul about the eggs, and the iasects creep into 
every nook and crevice, so that under any circumstances it 
will take time and much perseverance to get rid of them. 
Th2y are very fond of Gardenias, Stephanotis, and Hoya 
caraosa. Tney are terrible pests any way, and no effort 
shuld be spared to clear them out. Give liquid-manure 
to Poinsettias, Eucharis Lilies, Gardenias in bud, and 
any other plant coming into flower which has a potful of 
rovts Hebeclinium ianthinum, a dwarf shrub with 
foliage and flowers somewhat resembling the Ageratum, 
though its parts are much larger in every way, i3 an easily 
grown plant, usefal at this season and later. Jasminum 
gracillimum is nearly always in flower when planted out ia 
the stoves, and it will also flower freely in pots, though 
when many flowers are wanted for cutting it is best 








* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a deb night later than ig here tndicated, with equally good 
results, 
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planted out. Gesneras of the zebrina and cinnabarina 
section are very effective, and the new African Violet is, I 
think, destined to become popular in every stove. This is 
as easily grown as a Gloxinia, and flowers freely all winter. 
Night temperature, 65 degs, a little air to be given when 
the thermometer runs up to 80 degs. No shade will be 
required now, except over cuttings. 


Forcing Vines in Pots. 


If there are very strong, well-ripened canes and a con- 
venient house or low pit suitable for forcing, pot-Vines 
may be started any {ime now. Plants strong enough for 
forcing will probably be in 12-inch pots, and as a top- 
dressing I have tried nothing in the way of stimulants 
equal to the Patent Silicate, and it may be used freely, as 
it dogs not sour the soil or spoil the colour of the Grapes if 
used too freely. It will be an advantage if the pots can be 
plunged in a leaf-bed where there is a genial warmth. 
Start with a night temperaturecf 50 degs No ventilation 
need be given till the buds burst. I have not space here 
to give details of the why and wherefore of this, but at 
this season of the year maintain a genial atmosphere, and 
get the Vines to break. Then b-gin to ventilate when 
the thermometer reache3 70 degs., and close early enough 
in the afternoon to run up to 90 degs., with saturated 
atmosphere. Bend the canes bick to get them to break 


well. 
The Orchard House. 


Thoze intending to get young trees to start should bring 
in and pot them at once in the beat loam obtainable, and 
stand outside on boards, or the pots partly plunged in 
ashes. The pots must be protected with dry Fern or litter 
before frost comes, The trees must b3 hous2din January, 
and any litile pruning, wasbing, etc., requ'red should be 
done then. 

Rose House. 


Get the house ready for starting. Roses in pots break 
much more strongly if plunged ia a leaf-bed. Tais ii a 
great help to Roses newly potted. If there is a pit in the 
hous, and the pots are plaoged in the bed, no other heat 
but the leaf-bed will be required. 


Window Gardening. 

Keep. succulents, especially Cactures, dry through the 
winter. Newly-potted plants must be watered with care. 
Many plants, such as the Ficus, Palms, etc., potted in 
autumn are ruined by watering as freely as before the 
repotting took place. It is batter to sponge the leaves 
more and water less during winter, and, above all thiogs, 
do not leave plants standiog in water in fancy vases or 
j irs. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Those who are much engaged in laying out gardens 
plant both evergreen and deciduous trees in open weather 
from September till April. In such cases experienced 
planters do the work; the ground is well prepared by 
trenching, and in difficult situations a few loads of 
compost, consisting of leaf-mould, charred rubbish, and 
good loam, wall blended, is prepared, and a few shovelfuls 
are placed round the roots of each plant to give them a 
start. Then, again, every newly-planted tree or shrub 
exposad to wind is securely staked and mulched a3 soon 
a3 planted, and in exposed situations some temporary 
shelter ought to be provided to break the winds till the 
things get established. If common things are planted as 
nurses they must not be permitted to remain too long, 
and their removal should be gradual. In difficult soils 
and bleak situations our native trees and shrubs should be 
used freely—at any rate, at first. Later on, when some 
shelter has been created ani the soil improved, introduce 
other thiags— Hollies, Yews, Willows, Laburnums, 
Thorns, Syringas, Birches, Boxes, Berberis, Ivies in 
variety, especially all the varieties of Arborea, Junipers, 
including J. hibernica, Sabina, virginiana, and varieties. 
If the larger conifers are planted the most reliable are 
Oedar of Lebanon, O. atlantica, the Silver Firs in variety, 
and as much variety as possible of the Lawson Cypress, 
though this plant transplants badly ; if not moved often it 
does well and makes a handsome tree when established. 


Fruit Garden. 

Begin pruning as soon as the leaves are down, and then 
the cuttings can be raked up and either burned on the 
ground and the ashes scattered among the trees or taken 
to the rubbish-yard and there charred or smother burned 
with any other rubbish. A good many pruners use the 
scissors instead of the knife. I like the knife best, because 
it makes cleaner and better work. No work which the 
gardener is called upon to do requires more thought than 
pruning. Noone can learn pruning from reading about 
it; there must be much thought and study. Form an 
ideal tree in the mind and then create it. Whatever be 
the form of the tree, the head should be well balanced; a 
handsome, cleanly-grown tree is just as easy to make as 
the rough, unkempt trees commonly seen. A fertile tree 
is built up by guiding the growth into proper channels, 
repressing the rampant shoots, and encouraging those parts 
of the tree which are weakly. Wherever there.is room for 
another branch leave a young shoot to fill the vacancy, 
but do not overcrowd. All gardening terms are capable 
of conveying different meanings to different minds, and 
overcrowding a young tree is not so injurious as it would 
bein an old one. Ag the branches lengthen the centre of 
the tree gets further from the sunshine, hence the neces- 
sity for keeping the centre open as the trees advance in 
growth. This refers to pretty well all fruit- trees and 
bushes. 

Vegetable Garden. 

All root-crops likely to be injured by frost should be 
secured. Turnips are best earthed up or taken up and 
the bulbs laid in a trench to be safe from frost. A stock 
of Horse-Radish should be lifted and laid in on the north 
side of a wall. Oauliflower3 and Autumn Broccoli should 
also be placed in safety before frost comes. | One can 
generally tell when a change of weather is coming. 
Forcing of such things as Asparagus and Seakale should 
begin as soon as the crowns are ready. Asparagus is 
ready any time now, but Seakale wants a little rest, and 
forces better after being exposed to frost. Where Seakale 
is taken up to force and is brought on in succession the 
roots may be lifted, the small thongs or side roots cut off, 
and the tap-roots shortened, and the main roots with the 
crown at the upper end should be laid in ina cool place 
and have some long litter placed over when frost sets in, 
so as to be able to move them atany time, Asparagus, with 


| 
a like object in view, should be covered with long litter} 
before frost sets in, so as to keep it in a movable condition. | 
Keep some dry Fern or litter in steck to be ready for] 
sheltering anything when frost sets in. Fill up gaps in| 
Cabbage and Lettuce plantations. Dress land infested | 
wich slugs and snails with lime and soot, and fight wire 
worms with gas-lime. Trenchall vacant land. I 

E. Hoppay 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 8th.—Moved Roces in pots under cover, 
making alterations round the margin of lawn to make 
room for groups of Roses of one kind, selecting tho:e 
varieties distinct in colour and of vigorous habit. Finished 
pruning Peaches in early house ; the trees will be washed 
and trained and the border top-dressed as soon as possible 
ready for starting the Louse next month. Moved Mignon- 
ette in pots from pit to greenhouse on shelves near the 
glass. Sowed more Mignonette for early spring blooming. 

November 9th.—Commenced pruning bush-fruits. Made 
a new plantation of Raspberries. Top-dressed Asparagus- 
beds. Filled a frame with Asparagus roots for forcing on 
hot-bed of leaves and stable-manure. Took up early 
Rhubarb for forcing in Mushroom-house. Pricked off 
seedling Cyclamens in boxes ; shall keep them on shelves 
in warm greenhouse. Trenched vacant land as oppor- 
tunity served. Potted off cuttings of white and yellow 
Marguerites. Shifted on Cinerarias. Transplanted ever- 
green shrubs and trees. 

November 10th.—Planted Roses of yarious kinds, cut} 
back partially the budded standard Briers, and further 
loosened trees. Moved more Chrysanthemums to conser- 
vatory ; moved early kinds from which the flowers have 
besn cut to cold-pit to make room in house. Potted up 
Deutzia gracilis and Hydrange. paniculata grandiflora for 
late blooming; the last-named are pruned back to three 
buds. Placed under cover plants cf Azalea pontica that 
have been standing outside. 

November 11th.—Watered Mushroom-beds with weak 
liquid-manure in which a small quantity of salt had been 
dissolved, using it at a temperature of 90 degs. Top- 
dressed Auriculas in pots in frames. Plunged a lot of 
hardy Ferns in ashes in cold-frame. Commence? pruning 
Pear-trees on west wall. Trained specimen Azaleas and 
Heaths. Vaporised plant-house as a precautionary 
measure ; there are sure to be a few flies on such plants as 
Pelargoniums and Cinerarias. 

November 12th.—Re-arranged a plantation of pyramid 
Pears on Pear-stock; they want more room. Moved 
young Peach and Nectarine-trees from wall to new house, 
and opened out trees on wall so as to fill up the space. 
Planted several beds of Pansies from cutting beds. Sowed 
Mustard and Oress in boxes under glass. Planted more 
Lettuces on warm border to com in during spring. 

November 13th.—Prepared a bed in sheltsred part cf 
lawn for Tree Pxonies. Turned over heap of charred 
refuse and mixed burnt earth therewith to be ready for 
earthing up Tea Roses when frost comes. We shall wait 
till the crust is frozen, and then place a mound round each 
plant; if very severe, a little dry Pera will be drawn in 
among branches. Potted on young Ferns in warm-houses. § 


SPRING BEDDING. 


Oncz again the season is at hand for deciding as 
to how flower-bads and borders shall be planted 
for next spring’s display. Spring flowers have 
become almost as popular as those of the 
summer. 

Bulbs, such as Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
etc., are extensively planted, and although 
their colours are often beautiful, there is a stiff, 
formal, naked appearance about the plants when 
they are the only occupants of the beds. By 
adopting, however, something like the following 
method of planting the beds this isavoided. In 
beds where it is intended to plant any of the 
bulbs previously mentioned, let such be planted 
with a dwarf-flowering or foliage plant to form 
a sort of carpet or groundwork. Then plant the 
bulbs at equal distances over the surface tof 
within a foot or 15 inches from the outside off 
the bed. In this space put some plants taj 
give a good colour contrast as an edging. Al 
hardy ornamental foliage plant or shrub may be| 
used as a centre to each bed. I have found such 
beds to be very effective and much admired, ag| 
they are not flat in appearance, and each bed 
becomes a pleasing, picturesque group in itself. 

For example, let one bed have for a centre a 
plant of Yucca gloriosa or recurvifolia ; ground 
work Cerastiui tomentosum, dotted over with 
double scarlet Tulip Rex rubrorum, edged with 
blue Pansy. In the centre of another bed 
Cupressus aurea might be planted ; ground 
work white Forget-me-not, dotted with Nar 
cissus Horsfieldi, purple Pansy being the edging, 
In yet another bed put Retinospora plumos 
aurea ; groundwork blue Forget-me-not, dotted] 
with white Hyacinths, edged with pink Daisies. 
The golden variegated Holly could be used as 
the centre plant in another bed ; groundwork 
the white Rock Cress (Arabis albida), dottec 
with red Hyacinths, edged with white Daisies, 
A silver variegated Holly also looks well in the 
centre, the groundwork Alyssum saxatile, 
dotted with purple Tulips, and white Daisiet) 
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as the edging. Or the arrangement could be | 
Cupressus Frazeri for the centre ; groundwork 
purple Pansies, dotted with Narcissus poeticus, 
yellow Polyanthus forming the edging. Retino- 
spora pisifera erecta is another good centre 
shrub ; groundwork red Wallflowers, edged with | 
white Polyanthus. Cupressus erecta viridis 
also makes a good centre plant; groundwork | 
yellow Wallflower, edged with blue Pansies. 
Thujopsis borealis is a very good shrub too ; 
groundwork Arabis albida, dotted with scarlet 
Tulip (Vermilion Brilliant), edged with yellow 
Pansies. 

The above are a few pretty spring beds. The 
method of planting is capable of numerous com- 
binations. H. Exus. 





ADAM’S NEEDLE (YUCCA GLORIOS4). 


Yuccas are effective in gardens at all seasons, 
but the positions in which they are often planted 
are not always well chosen. Asa rule, we find 
them dotted about singly; but they are most 
ineffective when thus treated. They are most 
striking when seen in irregular groups, the 
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the border in the kitchen garden at Heckfield. 
Oue of its faults is its tall growth. I find this 
is overcome by growing it in a long hardy plant 
border against the wall, and in this position it 
contrasts grandly with Sunflowers and _ tall 
Asters.—J. Croox, 








FERNS. 


KASILY-GROWN FERNS. 
Now that decorative plants are used so 
extensively for house, and especially table, 
decoration, a great strain is put on gardens witha 
limited extent of glass, and plants that can be 


| easily renovated, or replaced altogether, after a 


long spell of killing work in the house, are of 
the highest importance. As _ green foliage 
plants, and Ferns in particular, play such an 
important part in house decoration, everyone 
ought to grow the following sorts in quantity :— 

PTERIS TREMULA ig probably the most exten- 
sively grown of-any Fern in cultivation, for 
it increases readily from spores and makes a 





plants of various sizes—that is, a large, tall- 


very pretty little plant in a short time. 








Adam’s Needle (Yucca gloriosa). 
Miramar, Lee, Ilfracombe. 


stemmed plant in the centre, with others of 
various ages and heightssurrounding this. Thus 
seen a group affords a succession of flowering 
plants and does not need disturbing for many 
years. Mr. T. H. Thomasset, Miramar, Lee, 
Ilfracombe, who sent the photograph from which 
the accompanying illustration was prepared, 
writes— 

**T enclose a photograph of Yucca gloriosa, 
which may possibly suit you for reproduction. 
I photographed the spike here represented on 
June 24th last, and I may safely say it was a 
‘thing of beauty and of joy’ for quite two 
months. It rarely blooms with us, even when 
well established ; but Y. filamentosa blossoms 
regularly.” 





Single Dahlia Paragon —I consider 
this amongst the very best Single Dahlias, and 
one that everyone who needs single kinds 
should grow. The splendid colour, deep crim- 
son with scarlet edging, gives it a distinct 
charm. It is a kind that should be grown to 
use for filling vases, etc., as the long stems 
lend themselves for this purpose. The late 





From a photograph by Mr. T. Thomasset, 


| They are grown by thousands in the smallest 
| thumb-pots specially for fitting iato Chica vases 
for the table, and when they get too large for 
this work they must have a good shift into larger 
pots, and grown on for large vase decoration. 

PTERIS LONGIFOLIA (the long-leaved Ribbon 
Fern) is still one of the most popular and useful 
of Ferns for small pots. 

PTeRIS MAGNIFICA is a fine, bold, broad-leaved 
Ribbon Fern, very eff-ctive in a small state, and 
makes handsome specimens when potted on into 
larger pots. 

PTERIS CRISTATA, or the crested form of 
Ribbon Fern, is extensively used for table 
decoration, as the crested or tasselled end of 
the fronds gives a very elegant and graceful 
look to these little plants. They are real gems, 

PTERIS CRETICA VARIEGATA is one of the best 
of all Ferns for the work, as it keeps very 
dwarf and compact, and lasts a long time in 
good condition in very small pots. 

ASPLENIUM DIVERSIFOLIUM is a very dark 
green-leaved Fern with gracefully-arching fronds 
that vary considerably on the same plant, hence 





Mr. Wildsmith used to use it to good effect in 


its name. It is readily increased by tiny little 
plants that form on the old fronds, 











LoMARIA GIBBA is, when in a young state, one 
of the prettiest of Ferns, and even in tiny 
thumb-pots has a distinct Tree-Fern habit of 
growth. The thorough moistening of the tiny 
bail of roots every few days by soaking is 
absolutely necessary. 


Gosport. JAMES GROOM. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Shrubs for house-front and trees by 
the sea —What are the best shrubs for front 
of house, and what trees chould be planted 
close to the sea?— J. D. C. 

*..” The undermentioned evergreen shrubs are 


suitable for planting in front of a house. They 
are all hardy and very free flowering. Olearia 


Haasti forms a nice bush of even, regular growth, 
flowers white and very fragrant ; Rhododendrons 
of sorts; Genista virgata thrives well in dry, 
sandy soil, its yellow, pea-shaped flowers are 
very pretty ; Andromeda floribunda delights in 
a peaty soil; Ligustrum lucidum and Laurus- 
tinus (Viburnum Tinus) are by no means 
particular with regard to soil ; Berberis Darwini 
and B. stenophylla are quick growers, and very 
ornamental when in flower ; Hscallonia Philip- 
piana and KE. macrantha, Kalmias, Raphiolepis 
japonica, and Daphne Cneorum also deserve a 
place. Amongst deciduous shrubs Kerria 
japonica fi.-pl., Viburnum plicatum, Lilacs, 
and Magnolia stellata are very useful. The 
shrubby Honeysuckles, Philadelphus of sorts, 
Spirzeas, Cydonias, Prunus triloba, Daphne 
Mezereum, Deutzias, Berberis Thunbergi (very 
beautiful), Hibiscus, forsythia Fortunei, Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans, and Jasminums would suit 
you. The following trees would also thrive near 
the sea: Flowering Cherries, Pyrus spectabilis 
floribunda, Ornus (Flowering Ash), Acacias, 
Laburnums, Snowy Mespilus, Arbutus (Straw- 
berry-tree), Thorns, Almonds, and Cotoneasters. 

Propagating Hydrangea panicu- 
lata.—Can you tell me how to propagate 
Hydrangea paniculata from old plants that have 
done flowering ?—VeEriras. 

*,* It is too late to attempt to strike 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora from cuttings 
this season, as the wood is much too hard. It 
does not root very freely at the best of times; 
but the very best time to take cuttings is when 
the growths are a few inches long and the wood 
moderately firm. If a heel of the old wood can 
be attached, so much the better. The soil in 
which the cuttings do best is sandy loam. It is 
very important that the base of each cutting 
should be made quite firm. The pots should be 
plunged in a brisk bottom-heat. 


Hibiscus.—Is there a white or red Hibiscus 
sufficiently hardy for Lancashire ? — Sprina- 
MORNE. 

*,* All the Hibiscus syriacus (Althea frutex) 
varieties are quite hardy. ‘They are very 
accommodating plants, growing well in nearly 
all kinds of soil. If the ground is properly 
drained and in an opsn sunny position they 
will flower freely every year. The following 
are a few good varieties: alba plena, flowers 
double, white blotched with magenta ; Celeste, 
flowers single, blue blotched and streaked with 
crimson; Duchess Brabant, flowers double, 
white streaked with lilac ; rosea plena, flowers 
large, double red; Totus albus is very fine. 
The flowers are large, pure white, and borne 
very liberally. 

Winter and_= spring - flowering 
shrubs.—We are anxious to have some winter 
and spring-flowering shrubs, notably Mez2reum, 
Jasmine, and Azalea mollis. Will they grow 
from cuttings struck now in heat? If not, when 
should plants be bought and set ?—-Practroar 

*,” July is the best month to take cuttings of 
the shrubs mentioned. Daphne Mezereum and 
Azalea mollis are readily increased by seeds. All 
shrubs may be planted now. In addition to the 
shrubs you name, the following also flower 
during the winter and early spring: Chimonan- 
thus fragrans is the most fragrant of all winter- 
flowering shrubs. It should always be planted 
in a moderately rich, well-drained soil, and, if 
possible, against a sunny wall. Lonicera Stan- 
dishi and L. fragrantissima are a couple of sweet- 
scented Honeysuckles. Hamamelis arborea 
forms quite a small tree, and in January, when 
its leafless twigs are carrying its richly-coloured 
flowers, it stands out as the most distinct of all 
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winter-flowering trees. Cornus mas also makes | 
a fine display about a month later. Ina well- 
sheltered corner Garrya elliptica would flourish. 
Its long catkins hang in graceful profusion. It 
is a very handsoma shrub. The flowering 
Cherries and Almonds are very beautiful spring- 
flowering trees. Pyrus Malus floribunda is a 
small-growing tree, which never fails to produce 
an abundance of its pretty blossoms every 
spring. Prunus triloba and P. sinensis fl.-pl. 
are very charming free-flowering shrub3. Both 
are very hardy, and grow well in all kinds of 
soil, They merit wider cultivation. 





THE HYDRANGEA IN THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 


THE accompanying illustration shows the 
Hydrangea Hortensia in the Isle of Wight. The 
photograph was taken by Miss Blanche Thorney- | 
croft, in her father’s garden at The Steyne, 
Bembridge, and is more than ten years old, and | 
about 6 feet in height. It is protected by the | 
house from the south-west winds, and a group 
of Pines affords partial protection on the east, 





but on the north it is rather exposed. Few) 
places are more favourable for the growth of | 
rather tender shrubs than the Isle of Wight, and 
of the many kinds that succeed well in such a| 
genial climate as this the Hydrangea is as showy | 
and handsome as any. 


Planting Yew-hedge.—I would like to 
plant an Eaglish Yew-hedge along the front of 
my house. There are a few large trees growing 
along the front—do you think they will inter- 
fere, as they will be growing under them? This | 
isacold part of the country—do you think a| 
Yew-hedge will grow here, and, if so, when is 
the proper time to plant, and what distance | 
apart ?—AIRDRIE. | 

*,* The English Yew grows well under the 
shade of trees. It is quite hardy in Scotland. 
Plant now, and allow about 18 inches to 2 feet 
between the plants. 


The Blue Gum-tree (Hucalyptus 
globulus) in Ireland. — My attention 
having been called to an account of the Euca- 


mention that there is a fine specimen growing in 
the gardens at Garron Tower, County Antrim, 
of which I will give you the dimensions. The 
tree, | foot from the ground, is 12 feet in circum- 
ference. Four feet from the ground the trunk 
divides into three stems, one of them measuring 
6 feet 6 inches in circumference, the second 
5 feet 7 inches, and the third 4 feet 5 inches. 
The tree is 60 feet high. I raised it from seed 
some forty or more years ago. It commenced | 
to flower and seed freely ten or twelve years 
ago, from which I have raised numerous seed- 
lings. The tree casts the old bark every year. 
The severe frost we had three years ago killed 
the points of some of the branches for 5 feet or 
6 feet, but it has now quite recovered, and} 
growing as luxuriantly as ever. The situation 
is about 250 feet above sea-level, adjoining the 
coast.—GrO. PORTEOUS. 

*.* With this note were sent two pieces of 
bark, which show how robust the tree is. 


Hedge for Hampstead garden.—I 
shall be much obliged if you would advise me as 
to what kind of a hedge I should plant inside an 
Oak-fence facing the public road? The soil is 








The Hydrangea in the Isle of Wight. 


clay. I wish it to grow quickly so as to shelter | 
my garden.—J. B. 3. 

*.* The following plants are suitable for 
hedges: Thuja Menziesi (Lobbi) and the Ameri- 
can Arbor-vite (T. occidentalis) are good quick 
growers and of good habit. Cupressus Lawson- | 
iana is eyually suitable. Darwin’s Barberry 
(Berberis Darwini) and the vigorous forms of 
Laurels are also well adapted for planting in 
clay soil. The common English Yew (Taxus 
baccata) and the gold and silver-leaved varieties | 
also make capital hedge plants. The same may 
also be said of the evergreen oval-leaved Privet | 
(Ligustrum ovalifolium), Hazel, Hornbeam, und 
Cherry Plum (Prunus Myrobalana). The com- 
mon Thorn and the green-leaved Holly are 
well known and very handsome when well 
established. 

Clematises on their owa roots.— 
Clematises, like Roses, are so universally grown 
as grafted plants, using the roots of C. Vitalba 
or Viticella for the stock, that very few ever 
give a thought to growing them in any other 








lyptus grown in Staffordshire by a correspondent 
in GARDENING, of October 16th instant, I may 


way. They can easily be increased by cuttings 
or layers, for I have rooted a good many of 


various kinds, especially of that old well-known 
kind C. Jackmani and that universally grown 
early white C. montana. As some readers may 
like to try striking cuttings, allow me to say 
that the best time is now close athand. As the 
Clematis starts into growth very early in the 
new year, onsunny walls, the young shoots will 
be found pushing freely. When they are from 
4 inches to 6 inches long take them off with the 
heel or bud intact and insert them round the 
edges of small pots in fine sandy soil, and treat 
them like any other soft-wooded cuttings. The 
majority of them will make good plants during 
the season. As they are very brittle they 
require carefal handling.—J. G. 

Cutting down herbaceous plants. 
—At this time of year, when flower-beds and 
borders are receiving a general clear-up, hardy 
plants are stripped of their old leaves on the 
plea of tidines3 just as the most inclement 
periol of the year is at hand. If one remon- 
strates with the gardener, you are sure to bs 
met with the remark, ‘‘ Well, they are dead, 
and of no more use. Why not cut them off?” 
As far as appearance gogs, the advocates of 
cutting down get the best of the argument. The 





old drooping leaves of Ponies, Irisex, Dal- 
phiniums, and a host of others not only look 
sered and weather-beaten, but they collect and 
hold in their embrace all the loose tree leives 
that are flying before the autumn gales, an | col- 
lectively they form a very effectual screen agaiast 
the winter’s cold, and above allit must be remem- 
bere that where the leaves are cut off the! ollow 
stems let the rain down right into the heart of the 
plant, while the bending stem keeps the heart 
dry, and therefore able to resist much more 
cold. I have often been struck with the 
luxuriant growth of plants left in old totally 
neglected gardens, where the old foliage of one 
year dies down and forms a top-dressing for 
the roots during the next. Although the 
strongest growers in these cases soon over- 
grow the weaker ones, I cannot but think that 
a lesson may be learnt that may make us pause 
before we shear off even the withered leaves of 
our hardy plants at the approach of winter, and 
leave them to face it without any artificial pro- 
tection. No wonder that many a plant that 
would prove hardy if left alone dies outright, 
the victim of misdirected zeal.—J. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


—_——— 


SNOWDROPS. 


THE common Snowdrops in the accompanying 
illustration will give our readers some idea of the 
charming natural effect that may be produced in 
the wild garden. The idea of a wild garden as 
the phrase is now understood is by no means a 
new one, and must not be confused with the so- 
called wilderness which our attention has been 
especially drawn to in gardens, and which was 
nothing less than a confused mass without shape 
or form, and entirely devoid of interest. In the 
wild garden plants with a little assistance may 
be grouped in a perfectly natural way and 
allowed to develop without the cutting, 
trimming, and staking necessary to make plants 
in the trim border look respectable. The num- 
ber of plants at our command for a purpose like 
this is innumerable, including among others 
Snowdrops, Aconites, Daffodils, Bluebells, 
Squills, Crocuses, Tulips, Fritillaries, Lilies of 
various kinds, Snowflakes, and numerous other 
bulbs. The idea can be carried further, how- 
ever, and with the aid of Spirzeas, Globe Flowers, 
Poppies, Day Lilies, Hydrangeas, Cyclamens, 
Pelargoniums, Pzeonies, Larkspurs, American 





Duisies, many of the finer umbelliferous plants, 
etc., the interest could be kept up all through 
the year with half the expense 
attending the carpet-bedding sys- 
tem. The place of the scarlet 
Pelargonium could be taken by 
many of our hardier plants, and 
the blazes of colour such as may 
be had by planting large stretches 
of Anemones, stc., are certainly 
not surpassed by any of the exotic 
plants we have seen bedded out. 

Tur comMMON SNowprRop (G. 
nivalis) is a true native of our 
copses, and in many places it may 
be found even now growing wild, 
though the avaricious would-be 
botanists have almost extin- 
guished it from easily accessible 
stations. Although a fairly com- 
mon bulb in gardens, it might with 
advantage be greatly increased. 
Its usefulness as an early spring 
flower can hardly be overrated, 
and its beauty in a semi-wild con- 
dition is delightful. Associated, 
as we have seen it, with Winter 
Aconites, Scillas, Crocuses, and 
early Daffodils, all peeping 
through the ‘long and pleasant 
Grass,” it leaves nothing to be 
desired, and as the flowers only 
die to come again with renewed 
vigour, labour is reduced to a 
minimum. 

G. CORCYRENSIS, OR PRACOX, as 
it is often called, is one of the 
earliest, as its usual flowering time 
is December. It was introduced to 


this country by the late Harpur-Crewe, who} 


received the bulbs from Mr. Hughes, late 
chaplain at Corfu, and differs little from the type 
except in the time of blooming. 

G. ocroprensis always flowers during the 
month of October. That this is a precocious 
variety of G. nivalis there can be no doubt, but 
it is an extremely useful addition to the autumn 
bulb garden. 

G. SHARLOCKI is more curious than beautiful, 
having two long spathes exceeding the green- 
tipped flowers by an inch or go. 

G. POCULIFORMIS is one of the most beautiful 
of the spring Snowdrops. The inner segments, 
instead of taking the usual form of a tube or 
cup, are produced to about the same length as 
the outer, making a fine regular flower. All the 
segments are pure white. It is of garden 
origin. 

G, REFLUXUS has smaller flowers than the type, 
with narrow segments. 

G. LUTESCENS has the inner segments tipped 
with yellow instead of green; otherwise it is 
identical with the type. It seems to have a 
very delicate constitution and wants care. 
There is a double variety, but I believe it is as 
yet very rare. 

G. ImpERAtt differs from G. nivalis in having | 
broader leaves and much larger flowers, and isa | 
native of Naples and Genoa. G. Melvillei is a| 





|reduplicate edges ; 





garden variety very nearly allied. 


G. CAUCASIOUS has also broader leaves than the 
type, eventually 8 inches to 10 inches long and 
about 1 inch broad ; flowers larger and later than 
in the type. Native of the Caucasus, Redoutei 
major and Caspius are hardly distinct, 

G. VIRESCENS. — This was introduced by 
Max Leichtlin, who received the bulb from 
Vienna, but its origin is somewhat obscure. It 
comes nearest to forms of G. caucasicus ; the 
outer segments flushed on the outside with 
green. 

Enwes’s Snowprop (G. Elwesi) —This is a 
glorious Snowdrop. It is a native of mountains 
of Asia Minor, 2,000 feet to 5,000 feet elevation, 
and was first gathered by Balansa in 1854, 
although not considered distinct until individ- 
ualised by Mr. Elwes in 1875. There seems to be 
two strains in cultivation at present, one in 
which the flowers are smaller than in the other. 
The flowers of this species increase in size from 
the opening of the flower onward, and it is not 
unusual to see them three times larger when 
fully developed than when first open. G. glo- 
bosus is a variety of Klwesi with globose, usually 
two, flowers. Kveryone who cares for Snow- 
drops should get G. Elwesi, so strong, tall, and 
free. 

BROAD-LEAVED SNowprop (G._ latifolius).— 
This species is usually found in gardens under 
the name of Redoutei. It is very distinct, with 





Snowdrops naturalised in the Grass. 


broad bright green leaves and rather small 
green-tipped flowers. Native of the Caucasus ; 
flowering February and March. 

THE CRIMEAN Snowprop (G. plicatus).—A 
useful and distinct species from the mountains 
of the Crimea and Dobrudscha, flowering with 
us near London in March and April. The 
leaves are very glaucous, growing to a foot 
or more long, and usually an inch broad with 
flowers large, outer seg- 
ments white, inner green on the upper half, 
with a white edge. 

SEVERAL NEW SnowpRors have been intro- 
duced lately, Galanthus Ikarise and G. Fosteri 
amongst the number, but I want to know more 
about them before recommending them strongly 
to your readers. Ret. 


Plants for a long, narrow border 
(G. P.).—Having had some experience of plant- 
ing a border, backed by a Laurel-hedge, I 
thought a few notes as to the results might help 
your correspondent. Five years ago, when this 


| garden first came into my possession, the border 
was planted with Strawberries, so had been well 
worked. 


It is backed by a Laurel-hedge fully 
8 feet in height, and is on a gentle slope. Ihad 
it well dug, the soil cleared of roots as much as 
possible, and well manured. I planted Pentste- 
mon barbatus, Geum coccineum, Iceland 
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Poppies, several kinds of Michaelmas Daisies, 
and at the back a row of double Hollyhocks. 
Two years after I had the plants lifted, the 
border again manured, and replanted with the 
same plants. Since then it has not been touched, 
and the whole of this summer and last was a 
blaze of colour. Once or twice in the month I 
give a good soaking of liquid-manure from the 
farmyard, besides watering it thoroughly every 
week in dry weather. All the plants have 
grown into strong clumps, especially the 
Michaelmas Daisies. I may say the border 
faces due south, the soil being Hertfordshire clay. 
—C. E. W. 





PLANTING CLEMATISES. 


ONE is often disappointed with these lovely 
flowers, from their refusing to thrive so well as 
others that are apparently in a similar position. 
This may be caused from drip during a spell of 
wet weather—a cause, by the way, that many 
do not sufficiently lock into, especially during 
winter. The Clematis is often placed against a 
wall or building, and it frequently happens that 
a large quantity of water drops upon the 
plants. 

Some varieties object to foster roots, and 
swell very much at the junction of graft and 
stock, when the canker or undue constriction 
may be the cause of failure. It is an excellent 
plan to partially layer the young plants when 
planting by making a tongue for an inch or so 
a foot above the base of growth. Bend this 
down and layer in the usual way. The advan- 
tage lies in the choice offered to the plant to grow 
upon its own roots instead of the foster roots or 
to make use of both. If a few growths are 
layered from time to time, we get a dwarfer or, 
at any rate, a better clothed creeper at the 
bottom, besides imparting fresh vigour to the 
plant. Clematises are quite hardy, but as snails 
are so fond of the young growths, and will eat 
them almcst before they appear through the 
ground, I advise a little coal-soot to be placed 
around the crown at this season, then a few 
ashes, and finally a second dusting of soot. In 
the spring I give a slight dusting of freshly 
slaked lime or soot once more, and am seldom 
troubled with slugs. Pee 





AUTUMN PLANTING. 


It seems to me that the majority of gardene:s 
(and I write personally, for the thought has only 
lately occurred to me) fail to realise that in 
nearly all hardy plants a mixture of varieties 
(not species) is invariably in good taste. The 
blending of colours that is seen either from a 
distance or close at hand produces nothing 
objectionable. I noticed this particularly 
this season first with a mixed border cf 
Polyanthuses, and later with one of Carna- 
tions. Naturally, if seed is required of the 
former, or if the Carnations are to be layered 
where they have flowered, it is advisable to 
plant in blocks of selected colours or in separate 
varieties, but if in neither case this is desired, 
then a general mixture may be safely adopted 
with the very best results. We have, too, in 
such planting a variation in the height that has 
nothing of the severe regularity about it insepar- 
able with the other style, but every plant varies 
as much in height as in colour. Perhaps in the 
Carnations a pronounced yellow would not look 
at home side by side with, say, Ketton Rose, but 
I have never yet found a yellow that is at once 
perfectly hardy and free, and so have nothing of 
that shade among the border varieties. The 
same rule holds good with things of larger 
growth—Pyrethrums, Phloxes, and Starworts, 
for example. One can hardly in either case 
pick out a variety and say that it will not from 
a colour standpoint associate well with its 
fellows, and so it comes that the practice of 
grouping species in great variety can always, if 
space permits, be successfully adopted. Whilst 
on the subject of hardy plants I should like to 
add a word at this season on increasing by divi- 
sion and the best means of performing the same. 
This with many, perhaps the majority of things, 
is the mode of propagation most in vogue in 
private places where a large stock of any oe 
particular species or variety is not required, and 
it possesses the merit of giving very little trouble 
—no storing away in nursery or prepared beds 
for the time, simply lifting, dividing, and re- 
planting where required. Now the psrticular 
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pint to which I want to draw attention is the 
alvisability of care in such division. Even with 
tie Pyrethrums, close and matted together as 
vhey are, it is worth consideration, but very 
much more where the crowns are at all loose, 
aid rough handling means not dividing them 
.ato three, four, or half-a-dozen compact pieces 
a: their size may admit, but splitting up into 
fcagments, which are then sometimes huddled 
tozether and crammed into a small hole to try | 
and hide the careless work. The right way in 
dealing with these things is to shake the soil 
away gently from the crowns, then to run the | 
fingers lightly both through these and the roots | 
to find where the place of separation can most 
easily be effected, and to perform the operation 
with a sharp knife, taking care neither to bruise | 
nor mutilate crown or root more than is abso- ' 
lutely necessary. It is 
oaly reasonable to infer 
that plants so treated will 
feel the division least and 
come away much more 
quickly in the following 
spring. 








Saxifraga cuscu - 
teeformis,. — This is 
another of the less com- 
mon Saxifrages, which goes 
on flowering in a cold-frame 
to near Christmas. It be- 
longs to the sarmentose 
section, and is sometimes 
called the Dodder Saxi- 
frage from its numerous 
thin stolons. The least 
plant of its section, it has 
the biggest flowers, and 
these of purest whiteness 
and of moth-like shape, 
combined with the charm- 
ing wedge-shaped foliage, 
mottled and netted with 
delicate white lines, all go 
to make this plant of the 
utmost interest and beauty. 
As it can be kept in shel- 
tered nooks in the warmer 
parts of our country, in 
cold-frames, greenho.es, 
or even dwelling - rocm 
windows, it should be more 
often seen. Many complain 
they lose it. It may not 
be generally known that 
well-established plants de- 
velop crowds of minute 
tubers or granules, and 
01ce you get astrong plant 
of this character it is not 
easily lost. 


Gold-laced Polyan- 
thuses.—A grower of a 
very high-class strain of 
the gold-laced section re- 
cently stated that there 
was very little call for seed, 
very few persons caring to 
grow these old florists’ 
forms. There can be no 
doubt that these have 
found in the fine free-grow- 
ing border section very 
formidable rivals, and 
those who grow Polyan- 
thuses for garden decora- 
tion only and not for exhibition greatly prefer | 
them. And yet there can be no doubt that there | 
is much that is very attractive in a really good 
strain of the gold-laced section, for the markings 
are charmingly defined and interest in them 
increases as the florist’s points in them are 
understood. Nine-tenths of those who grow 
these hardy spring flowers outdoors not only do 
no‘ understand what are the properties of a 
go od flower, or indeed, except cursorily at some 
spriag show, have ever seen good ones. A bad 
strain usually comprises the veriest rubbish 
Polyanthuses can produce. It would be gratify- 
ing did a few more persons who fancy hardy 
flowers, but become attached to the gold-laced 
forms, study them, improve them, and thus 
once more bring them into popularity. With 
regard to the border section, although far less 
grown for show than they deserve, yet they have 
in them merits it is but needful to understand 
to realise. The pips should be borne in good 








| even trusses on stout, erect stems, and should 
_be of good size, though not unduly large, have 
good clear colours or markings, pure yellow or 
| lemon eyes or centres, well defined, and have 
perfect thrum eyes. These are points any 
|amateur can easily comprehend, and should 
try specially to secure. Selection will do 
/much and some careful intercrossing will help 
also.—A. 





ARCHES IN GARDENS. 


WE see in the accompanying illustration an arch 
which we hope those who disfigure their gardens 
with galvanised iron erections, ugly in colour 
and design, will copy. This is a simple and 
strong support around which Roses and Clem- 
atis cling, and thrive also, which is not the 





Arch across border at Fillingham Castle covered with Olematis and Gloire de Dijon Roses. 


case when they are attached to galvanised iron. 
We think a fruitful source of failure with 
climbing plants is through being attached to 
those erections which are not congenial to them. 
In the illustration strong supports of wood from 
the place probably are joined together, and the 
arch is not obtrusive. It adds beauty to the 
charming border in the background. One can 
understand how thoroughly anything of the 
galvanised iron character would spoil such a 
picture. 





Treatment of Lilies (An Amateur ).— 
Lilium excelsum and L. umbellatum are two 
very fine hardy Lilies. The first-named grows 
toa height of between 4 feet and 5 feet, suc- 
ceeds well in ordinary garden soil, and bears 
very freely its beautiful nankeen-yellow flowers. 
L. umbellatum is a very early, free-flowering 





——— 


very simple. Both Lilies deserve to be planted 


with a very free hand. Vallota purpurea is a 
different kind of Lily. It ismuch more exacting, 
not only with regard to soil, but also to position. 
A very warm, well-drained border suits it well. 
Soil composed of two-parts fibrous-loam to one of 
peat, with a little silver-sand added, will be 
found a suitable compost for planting the bulbs 
in. They may also be grown in pots and kept 
in a conservatory. The bulbs should be disturbed 
| as little as possible. 





FRIENDS OF THE GARDENER. 
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EARTHWORMS IN GARDENS. 
AmonG all the different creatures that inhabit 








variety. It produces large heads of flowers, and, 


like L. excelsum, its cultural requirements are | 





our gardens there are few, if any, that are 
more numerous or better 
known than the earth- 
worms. Few realise the 
enormous numbers of these 
worms there are in gardens 
unless they have examined 
the beds and lawn with a 
lantern at night, or driven 
a spade well into the 
ground and then worked 
it sharply backwards and 
forwards several times. 
This generally brings all 
the worms in the immediate 
neighbourhood to the sur- 
face in a great hurry. It 
has been calculated that 
there are probably no less 
than 53,800 on an average 
in an acre of garden ground, 
weighing about 356 lb. It 
is therefore fortunate that 
these creatures are so 
harmless in gardens; in 
fact, harmless is not the 
proper term to use, as they 
are doubtless beneficial, 
and it is only under par- 
ticular circumstances that 
they are in any way a 
nuisance. Of course, if they 
are allowed to find their 
way into pots they are de- 
cidedly out of place, but 
even then they do not injure 
the plant, except indirectly 
by interfering with the 
drainage of the earth, so 
that when the plant is 
watered the water all runs 
through quicker than it 
ought. At times also 
worms are troublesome by 
drawing young seedlings 
into the ground, and some 
persons object to the casts 
on their lawns. They cer- 
tainly do not add to the 
appearance of a lawn, but 
they are easily swept away, 
and are very useful as a 
top dressing to the Grass 
when so brokenup. There 
are no less than nineteen 
different British species. I 
do not propose to give any 
description of them ; they all 
resemble one another very 
much in general appear- 
ance, and are much of the same colour. They 
differ considerably in size when full grown. The 
different species are distinguished from one 
another by the position of the “clitellum ” 
(the thickened part of the body, which is 
commonly supposed to be the joint where, 
when a worm has been cut in two, the 
two parts have joined together again), 
This clitellum is associated with the repro- 
ductive functions, and does not always 
occupy the same number of joints, nor is it 
always placed at the same distance from the 
head. It may be situated on the twenty-sixth 
and six following joints, or it may be on the 
thirty-fifth and three following joints, or on the 
intermediate ones. It, of course, stands to 
reason that if a worm had been really cut in two 
that nothing short of a miracle could join the 
parts together again so that the creature could 
live. It is difficult to imagine what could have 
given rise to such an idea, Until within 
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comparatively a few years ago no one except 
anglers took any interest in worms, and they only 
cared for them as baits. Isaac Walton, indeed, 
gave instructions that they should be treated 
tenderly as if one loved them, but that, I 
imagine, was more with the idea that they 
should remain longer alive and useful as a bait 
than out of any compassion to the creature. 

It was not until Darwin wrote his memorable 
book on worms that they were much thought 
about, and till then very few, if any, persons 
had the slightest idea of the very important part 
that earthworms play in the economy of nature. 
Karthworms are comparatively low down in 
the scale of animal life. They belong to 
that division of the animal kingdom known 
as the ‘‘ Annelida,” which is placed between 
the ‘‘ Rotifers ” or ‘‘ Wheel animalcules,” and the 
“Crustacea,” the class that contains the 
lobsters, crabs, shrimps, etc. Asis well known, 
they have no limbs; eyes and ears are also 
wanting. It seems, however, that they are not 
insensible to light, and appear to be able to dis- 
tinguish night from day. They have no organs 
of hearing, and are apparently perfectly deaf. 
Their sense of smell is very limited, and 
seems to be confined to the odours of sub- 
stances that may be of use to them as food. 
Their sense of touch, however, is strongly 
developed, and they are keenly alive to a current 
of air, and to any vibrationsin the soil. Though 
worms have no limbs they are able to move 
about with considerable rapidity, and if one be 
found with only just the end of its tail in its 
hole, the slightest touch will make it withdraw 
into the hole like a flash of lightning. Their 
powers of crawling are mainly dependent on 
each joint being provided with eight bristles 
arranged in pairs on its lower surface. These 
bristles give the worms a hold on the surface 
that they are passing over, and are in most 
cases shaped like a very elongated § ‘The 
only organ that these creatures have at their 
disposal with which to procure their food, make 
and line their burrows, is their mouth, which 
one would imagine, under the circumstances, 
would be a complicated structure, or at any 
rate a powerful, well-developed organ. On the 
contrary, however, it is merely a soft, fleshy 
opening leading into the throat, entirely devoid 
of teeth or jaws, but a small lobe overhangs the 
mouth which, to a certain extent, forms a pre- 
hensile organ, and with this the worm has to 
make its burrows and feed itself. Worms are 
hemaphrodite creatures—that is to say, each 
worm is both a male and female, but they cannot 
fertilise themselves. They lay their eggs in a 
capsule containing several, but, as a rule, only 
a few (generally only one) is fertile. The young 
worm when it is hatched feeds on the other 
eggs and the contents of the capsule. These 
capsules at first are nearly transparent and 
white ; afterwards they become of a yellowish- 
brown colour. They are about 4 inch long (at 
least, those I have met with are), but no doubt 
they vary in size according to thespecies. They 
are slightly oval. At one end is a small tube 
by which two are sometimes joined together. 
At the opposite end is a small projection. When 
the young worm is nearly ready to leave the cap- 
sule, the pulse in one of its large blood-vessels can 
easily be seen with a pocket-lense. The different 
species of earthworms vary very much in size. 
Some are no thicker than a pack-thread, and are 
only + inch in length, whereas in Australia there 
is a giant species said to be as thick as a man’s 
wrist, and to measure from 6 feet to 8 feet in 
length. Fancy what consternation there would 
be in a garden if such worms as these made their 
appearance when the gardener began to dig! 
Earthworms seem to be very generally distri- 
buted over the world. They occur as far north 
as Siberia and Nova Zembla, and are also found 
in the tropics. The burrows of worms are often 
much deeper than is generally imagined, being 
no less than 5 feet or 6 feet in depth, which are 
formed partly by the worms forcing their way 
through the earth and partly by their swallowing 
it and passing it through their bodies. Mr. 
Darwin shows by his figures that each worm 
annually ejects 1} lb. of earth. The food of 
worms consists of leaves, which they drag into 
their holes, and any nutritious matter that 
may happen to be in the soil they swallow, so that 
except for a few seedlings they drag into their 
holes worms do not injure plants in any way. 
Some further remarks on the habits of worms I 
must defer to another occasion. G.8. 8. 


THE PYRENEAN ROCKFOIL. 
SAXIFRAGA LONGIFOLIA has appropriately been 
styled the *‘ Queen of Rockfoils.” Of this plant 
there are almost endless forms, obviously the 
result of seed, which in many plants is the only 
way of perpetuating them, as they never produce 
offsets. The varieties which are prone to do this 
usually produce fine rosettes and fine spikes of 
flowers also. The seed of these should be care- 
fully collected, so as to keep up the stock. 
Some varieties again produce offsets freely, and 
by this means are kept going. Raising seed- 
lings of this plant is very interesting work, for 
among them may be found varieties with long 
linear and gracefully recurved leaves, others 
having a cupped centre till maturity is reached, 
and others still with broader leaves. If alpine 
collectors would take the precaution of obtain- 
ing seeds of this plant from the largest spikes, 
we might grow itin hundreds where only dozens 
now exist, and if sown as soon as received and 
grown quickly without a check, would make 
excellent subjects for pot culture or for massing 
in beds or on the rock garden. SS. longifolia 
forms large rosettes of linear crusted leaves and 
always grows best on the face of perpendicular 
rocks. An old brick wall answers admirably, 
and a good plan I find is to sow the seeds in the 
erevices. It may be described as a biennial ; 
the plants, at any rate, die after flowering, the 
only means cf propagation being by seeds, which 














Vay Moses 





Tha Pyrenean Rockfoil in the rock garden. 

Engraved from a _ photograph by Mr. 
J. H. Bland, Tobarcocran, COarnmoney, 
Oo. Antrim, Ireland. 


ripen freely in this country. Other and equally 
interesting species or varieties are splendens, 
mutata, pectinata, etc. JS 


Veronica Purple Queen.—This shrubby 
variety of Veronica is very useful at this season 
of the year for conservatory decoration or in 
the milder parts of the country as a shrub in the 
open ground. It is of a compact, freely-branched 
habit of growth. The different varieties of 
Veronica which have originated from the inter- 
crossing of two or three species are all very 
pretty and useful from their autumn-flowering 
qualities, while there are now several distinct 
shades of colour among them. One of them- 
imperialis, is very effective by reason of its con, 
spicuous clusters of rich reddish amaranth- 
coloured blossoms, while other good kinds are 
Jardin Fleuri, carmine-red ; Celestial, pale blue ; 
Reine des Blanches, white ; Blue Gem, a very 
dwarf variety, with pale blue blossoms ; Bolide, 
reddish; Eveline, rosy-lilac; and Créme et 
Violet, pink. The readiness with which these 
Veronicas can be increased from cuttings, their 
naturally bushy growth, and their profusion of 
blossoms which are spreadoversuch a lengthened 
period, render them, in conjunction with their 
robust constitution, a very desirable class of 
autumn-flowering plants. Among other features, 
they hold their own better than many other 
subjects in smoky districts; hence in towns, 
where there are so many small conservatories, 
they are extremely useful, and in London as 
window plants they are very general, for though 
in many instances, from the absence of direct 


sunshine, they do not flower well, yet the foliage 
is always bright and cheerful, despite the hard- 
ships they have to contend with. 





FRUIT. 
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THE BEST APPLE. 


Wuion is it? A question often asked, and 
perhaps a discussion in GARDENING might help 
some of us in finding the answer. The definition 
is easy: The best Apple tastes like a Ribston, 
looks like a Queen, bears like a Suffield, keeps 
like a French Crab, and does all this every year 
in every situation. And its name is the 
‘* Don’t-you-wish-you-may-get-it.” 

But perhaps an easier definition is that Apple 
which everyone would have in his garden if he 
were limited to one tree, and in that case 
probably the one selected would be the tree 
which would, with the greatest certainty, pro- 
vide good Apple-tart and occasional dessert fruit 
more days in every year than any other kind. 
No doubt even this ideal tree would not be the 
same in every county in England ; but for those 
not favourably situated for fruit-growing, who 
must consequently be contented with something 
less than the top quality, the accompanying 
branch comes as near the desired thing as we 
are likely to have at present. Itis an excellent 
cooking Apple, when ripe fairly good to eat 
uncooked, keeps till Easter, is frost-proof and 
wind-proof, and for the last nine years has never 
failed to bear heavily, except 1894, which was 
a light crop. 

The tree has no name, being a self-sown seed- 
ling, and, of course, on its ownroots. It is too 
big (about 35 feet high) to control, or no doubt 
by thinning the size of Apples might be improved. 
Soil fairly good, sub-soil clay and red sandstone. 
Situation cold, damp, exposed, 800 feet above 
sea, in extremely unfavourable fruit-growing 
country, North Staffordshire. In packing three 
of the Apples unfortunately got broken off, but 
enough remain to show the curious rope-of-Onion 
style in which they grow. Thetree has long, pen- 
dulous branches, and the fruits reproduced along 
twigs of 3 feet to 4feet in length. The most 
severe storms occasionally blow a few off, but 
the long branches swing gently before the breeze, 
and never allow it to give the sudden jerk which 
snaps the Apples from their hold. If not 
gathered they remain on the tree until the 
spring. The crop has never been accurately 
weighed, but a rough estimate of an average 
year is about half-a-ton. Being on its own 
roots, it is supposed that the Apple should be 
reproduced by cuttings, not grafts. I have this 
year succeeded in getting several cuttings to 
grow, but at present none large enough to bear. 

J. A. L. 


*,.* Thanks for interesting letter and Apples, 
which, incolour, look like French Crabs, very tart 
and excellent in flavour. We think the fertility 
and good behaviour of the treeare,to some extent, 
due to its being on its own roots, as those who 
observe the state of our orchards will often 
notice grafted trees cankering and decaying long 
before they attain that age. We think it would 
be well if more people would raise seedling 
Apples from the pips of the very best 
kinds. In the case of getting a good variety 
in that way, there would, we think, be no 
trouble whatever in increasing it from the root 
as well as in the ordinary way of grafting, and 
cuttings, too, should succeed—certainly layers. 
—Ep. 


FRENCH STRAWBERRIES, 


I HAVE been hoping that some of your corres- 
pondents would have given us their experience, 
both from north and south, in regard to the new 
French Strawberry Louis Gautier. If (as it 
professes to do) it really not only produces but 
ripens fruit on its runners end of August or 
beginning of September, it will be a valued 
kind. One of the late Dr. Roden’s seedlings, 
Excelsior, was said to possess this character, 
but I never saw a ripe fruit on it. My experi- 
ence is not worth much, as will be seen by what 
I say; but such as it is I give it, as it may be 
a guide to others. I only got my plants late last 
May, very poor, weak, spindly specimens. The 
most I expected was to keep them alive, so as 
to do something next year, Under good treat- 
ment, however, they flourished wonderfully, 
grew into fine large strong plants, and gave lots 
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ot runners, 
each plant. Several of these threw up flower- 
stalks. I nipped off all except on one runner. 
This one bloomed about the 10th of September. 
It is described as being a pinky-white in colour ; 
and on the 16th of October I gathered the first 
fruit, a3 I thought it was no use leaving it on 
longer so late in the year. It was a very good 
size—about as large as an ordinary Keene’s 
Seedling—and was transparent and white, the 
seeds pink. This day—November Ist—I have 
another fruit a little more advanced and nearly as 
large. I consider this as full of hope. Of course, 
it did not have fair play. The plants were put 
in extremely late, and we had an unusually bad 
summer and autumn. I have every expectation 
that next year it will be a success. If any of 
your readers have had a more extended expe- 
rience than mine I should feel grateful if they 
would give it. I shall alsolike to know whether 
the autumn fruit-bearing runners are good for a 
summer crop the following year? Also 
whether they think it would be a good plan 
in a bad climate—such as mine is—to lift 
the bearing runners and plant them in a frame, 
so as to give them the advantage of glass cover- 
ing. It would also be satis‘actory to hear some- 
thing about the flavour of the fruit from the 
runners. [ may mention that some of my runners 
are now 15 inches in diameter. This shows that 
the Strawberry is a vigorous grower. 


Lreland. DAS 





DESSERT APPLES. 
WE have in season, at this time, the two best 


dessert Apples anyone can grow, as, fortunately, | 








Of these I only allowed two to | they are valued. In advising varieties, it is only 


fair to add the various kinds differ greatly in 
certain soils, but, fortunately, less so than 
Pears, and Apples will give a better return and 
in a shorter time, so that they are more suited 
for the amateur’s garden if a little attention be 
given to stock, variety, and planting as advised. 
For early fruit it is difficult to omit some of the 
older varieties, as they crop so well and are not 
inferior in quality. On the other hand, a few 
of more recent introduction are more pleasing to 
the eye and sell better. 

Lapy Supeery does well in any soil. I give 
it.a high place amongst early Apples, being 
in season in the southern parts of the British 
Isles in August, and keeps well into September. 
It isa very pretty fruit, rather large, and rich 
and spicy in flavour. The fruits are perfect in 
shape, striped with crimson on a golden skin, 
and are best when gathered from the trees. I 
do not advise storing. It should be grown in 
bush form on the Paradise-stock, though it does 
grandly as a standard, as it fruits on the points 
of the shoots. Hard pruning is not advisable, 
so that I do not recommend it for orchard 
culture. This may beclassed as one of the most 
profitable introductions of late years. 

WoRCESTER PEARMAIN, also a September 
fruit, is a splendid kind for amateurs ou account 
ofits rarely failing to fruit. I admit it is nota 
first quality variety, but gathered from the 
trees it is not inferior, and as it succeeds in any 
form is very valuable. The tree is of upright 
growth, and bush-trees on the Paradise-stock 
fruit grandly. The fruits colour well, and few 
Apples command so ready a sale. I do not 
advise storing or growing many trees if only for 








Apple Blenheim Orange. 


the trees can be got specially grown on suitable | 


stocks. Grown thus, in a dwarf form, they soon 
fruit and become profitable. The varieties I 
allude to are Cox’s Orange and Ribston Pippin ; 
the latter, as most Apple growers know, does 
not thrive in all soils, being addicted to canker. 
On the other hand, ifitis now grown onasuitable | 
stock in a dwarf form, excellent results are | 
obtained. These varieties and the one illus- 
trated, Blenheim Orange, I will describe more 
fully in a list of suitable varieties; but, it is. 
only just to add, the Blenheim must not be 
expected to fruit so quickly as the others named. 
On the other hand, when it has attained age, 
it must be given front rank amongst dessert 
or cooking kinds, as for the latter purpose 
it is esteemed. Another important point in 
culture is autumn planting. The amateur will 
find the best results are secured by planting 
before the end of the year, and not, as 
is often done, in March, as should dry, | 
easterly winds follow on a dry, hot summer, | 
trees planted late make poor progress and are | 
difficult to keep growing. They droop and 
require much moisture. In advising varieties I 
will take the fruits in their season, not accord- 
ing to their value, as some of the latest or mid- 
season fruits are much better than the early 
ones. On the other hand, amateurs need early 
kinds, and as it is not necessary to store them, 


home supplies, but it is a variety which should 
be in all gardens, and may be grown as a bush. 
It makes a handsome pyramid, and in standard 
form a profitable market fruit. To show its 
quality it is equal to any of the first earlies if 
not too ripe when gathered. 

Kerry Prrrrn is one of the best flavoured of 
the early Apples, a small and firm fruit. The 
best fruits are produced on the Paradise-stock in 
bush form, and fruits should not be stored, but 
allowed to ripen on the trees. It does well in 
espalier form, but on heavy clay soil does not 
give such fine fruits but later; its season is 
September. It is a medium cropper, not so 
prolific as those named above, but well worth a 
place. The small 

SUMMER GOLDEN PIPPIN OR YELLOW INGESTRE 
is a beautiful, small fruit, but its siza is atoned 
for by quantity of crop and quality. The tree 
is a compact grower, does well in any form, but 
is well worth growing as a bush on the Paradise- 
stock. Grown thus the fruits colour well and 
are fine. 

Kine or Prpprns isa sure and heavy cropper. 
It is a nice-looking, medium-sized fruit, good in 
quality ; in fact, handsome for table, and not 
fastidious as to soils or locality. It will keep 
for months in a cool store, but is in season during 
October till Christmas. The fruit has a firm 


| flesh, and the tree is an upright grower, being 








valuable forthe market. In bush form it makes 
compact growth. It is a variety that should be 
in all collections, however limited, on account of 
its keeping and good cropping qualities. 

Rinston Prirpin.—This is often described as 
the finest of dessert Apples in its season, but in 
my opinion it must come second to Cox’s Orange. 
For many years this variety was grown in 
standard form, with the result that in unsuit- 
able soil it cankered badly. The trees did not 
give a heavy return, but grown in bush form on 
the Paradise-stock it thrives grandly. The 
quality in many cases is equal to Cox’s Orange. 
This is not so good in standard form, and does 
best in warm, well-drained soils, splendid as a 
cordon or espalier, and in the north well worthy 
of a west or east wall. 

Cox’s ORANGE Pippry is in season the same 
time as the last-named, or it may follow it if 
kept cool. Indeed, by allowing the fruit to 
hang late on the trees I have had good fruit 
well into March. Its season is November to 
January, and it is best grown on the Paradise- 
stock as a bush or pyramid, bears freely, and 
in addition to its good eating qualities it crops 


well. Itis rightly termed the best of all dessert 
Apples. I do not advise standard trees for 


amateurs unless the soil is warm and the garden 
sheltered. This variety is never beaten in any 
class where quality is considered. 

BLENHEIM ORANGE is roted for its good table 
qualities, and it cooks and keeps well. If grown 
a3 an espalier, or in bush form on the Paradise- 
stock, it fruits much earlier and is a good 
bearer. In standard form it is very prolific 
when the tree is old or of a good size. For 
dessert on the Paradise-stock the fruits mature 
quickly and colour grandly. In pyramid 
form it is rather spreading and requires space. 
It isa variety every amateur should possess, and 
it commands the best sales of the mid-season 
varieties, 

ScarRLet Nonpareitis a splendid winter fruit, 
in season from December to March, not large, 
but good, handsome in shape, colour, and 
of delicious flavour. The fruit is not good in 
standard form, but well suited for bush or 
dwarf pyramids. It is a slender grower and 
prolific when grown on the Paradise-stock and 
a very late fruit. 

BAuUMANN’s REINETTE is an excellent late fruit 
grown in a dwarf form on the Paradise.stock. 
Lt is in season from December to March, and is 
a very pretty fruit, rich in colour, and a great 
bearer. It Jacks the good qualities of some of 
those named above, but its value is its crop, 
colour, and keeping. As a market fruit it sells 
well, and keeps better than the Blenheim. Like 
the last-named it cooks well, in addition to its 
free-bearing qualities. 

RoseMARY RussET is a free grower, and 
though not always so free as the kinds named 
above it should find a place on account of its 
keeping qualities, flavour, and appearance. With 
me Royal Russet is superior, but I think this is 
a matter of soil or stock. The Rosemary Russet 
on the Paradise in bush form is excellent, and 
keeps well into the spring. 

STURMER Pippin is one of the latest Apples 
grown. It is in season from March to June. A 
medium-sized fruit with Ribston flavour, it 
does grandly on the Paradise-stock in bush form, 
and also succeeds in warm localities as a stan- 
dard. Amateurs who like late fruits should 
not omit this variety, as if gathered late, and 
given a cool store, it is one of our best keepers, 
the quality being always good. W, 





Pear Swan’s-egg.—With so many hand- 
some Pears, cultivators are apt to overlook some 
old kinds that still have merit, and Swan’s egg is 
one of them. Itis not pretty, but for flavour itis 
a long way before many fine-looking kinds. I 
have a bush-tree of it which generally gives us 
acrop more or less. The fruit this year was of 
good size and more free from spot than usual. 
I allowed them to hang on the tree as long as 
possible, and now at the end of October wu ey 
are fit to use and the flavour is good. 1 
remember this kind some forty years ago grow- 
ing on standard-trees in orchards in Somerset, 
and there the flavour was good.—J. Crook, 





Lilium candidum. — From _ queries 
received it is evident many readers have a 
difficulty in flowering this beautiful Lily, often 
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spoken of as the Madonna Lily. Some have 
transplanted their bulbs several times in the 
attempt to give them a more suitable soil or 
position; others have manured heavily. We 
see this Lily in numerous cottage gardens and 
in varied soils and positions doing exceedingly 
well, and yet undisturbed from decade to decade. 
I am inclined to the opinion that such treat- 
ment suits it best, and have often found no 
little difficulty in establishing it; it has also 
thrived better in a rather heavy loam than in 
light soils, although the latter were well 
manured. 1 would advise readers not to be 
hasty in condemning a clump that does not 
flower well, but to give it another season or two. 
Nor does it need a lot of manure and winter 
protection, being quite hardy. A little soot 
sprinkled in the crown during late autumn, and 
again early in the year, will keep slugs away, 
and prevent the destruction of several points of 
new growth.—P. U, 





DOUBLE WHITE DAFFODIL (NARCISSUS 
CERNUUS PLENUS). 


THis beautiful Daffodil, with which I under- 
stand many people do not succeed, has thrived 
with me in Devonshire during the last seven 
years. In 1890 I had about twenty bulbs given 
me, which I found on raising them in June last 
had increased to about 240. From the accom- 


| section, was in very good form. 


four of soil, and to mulch heavily. Bearing in 
mind, even with the best culture, the compara- 
tively short season, it is hardly advisable to 
group them in quantity alone, although a 
selection of both singles and doubles would give 
a display through the greater part of May and 
June. The better plan, however, is to plant at 
a distance that will allow for working in other 
things, choosing in preference something that 
will take up the flowering after the Ponies are 
over, and continue more or less till the end of 
season, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HAIRY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ALTHOUGH somewhat early in the season, and 
having only paid a few visits to places where 
Chrysanthemums are grown, I have not failed 
to notice a number of interesting novelties in 
the hairy section. At Messrs. Veitchs’ nursery 
at Chelsea there were some capital blooms of 
the new Leocadie Gentils, Mrs. Dr. Ward, a 
silky golden-bronze Japanese-incurved, Louis 
Bcehmer, and several others. 
collection Messrs. Cannell also had some interest- 
ing examples, and at Battersea-park Mrs. 
Alpheus Hardy, the forerunner of the entire 
The probabili- 
ties are that hairy Chrysanthemums will never 


In the Swanley | 
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flattish florets. Colour dull rosy -carmine ; 
reverse golden. 
Mrs. Lesuim D. Warp.—Japanese, with 


long, drooping florets, and rather broad, 
Colour a delicate shade of bright gold, cinna- 
mon, or buff; reverse bright golden-yellow. 


PRovIsEUR PorriER.—Japanese-incurved, dull 
carmine-crimson, with golden-bronz3 reverse ; 
tips golden. One of Calvat’s new seedlings. 

Mme, SEKARECK —Japanese-incurved, with 
very narrow grooved florets, very silky in appear- 
ance, pale blush, with yellow shade in the 
centre. 

Mute. Henrierre Brrtoz.—A very large 
Japanese-incurved, but thin. Florets narrow 
and curly at the tips. 

Asbe PIERRE ARTHUR. — Japanese, with 
medium-sized florets, loosely incurving. Colour 
a glistening bronze. 

Beaute Lyonnatse.—Like most of the section, 
a decided Japanese-incurved, but having narrow 
florets and ball-like in build. Colour dull crim- 
son ; centre golden. 

Duver Bianc.—Japanese, and, as its nime 
implies, white. 

GLomrE Lyonnatse.—A Japanese, with very 
long florets, good size. Colour rosy-pink. 


AMARANTHE.—Japanese, with narrow florets, 
Colour indicated by the name, very rich and 
deep in tone ; reverse silvery. 

Hatry Wuits,—Japanese, 


with tips of 





The Double White Trumpet Daffodil (Narcissus 


panying photograph, which I took this spring, 
you will find they flowered rather freely ; I think 
there were about 160 blooms. The centre of the 
bed is the ordinary Campernelle Jonquil. For 
four years the Narcissus was planted round 
some young Apple-trees in very rough ground ; 
since then, though lifted every June and re- 
planted in August, they have occupied the bed 
in which they appear in the photograph, in 
gravelly soil, perfectly exposed, and very well 
drained. Iam careful to give no manure. The 
flowers, when first open, seem shaded with pale 
citron, but gradually become nearly pure white. 
They are rather dwarf in habit. 
H. W. B. Scuonrienp, 
Hele, Cullompton, N. Devon. 





Peeonies.—Anyone contemplating a rather 
extensive planting of Ponies must remember 
and study their requirements a little, or the 
result will hardly be satisfactory. There are 
some hardy plants that will do fairly well in 
almost any situation, but this cannot be said of 
Peonies. Here, for instance, if just planted in 
the natural soil and left without further atten- 
tion, the flowering season in summers when the 
heat is above and the rainfall below the average 
would be of the briefest character. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to work in a liberal dose of a 
stiffer compost than is naturally available, to 
add cow-manure in the ratio of one to three or 


cernuus plenus’, 


rank high as show flowers ; but they offer certain 
attractions in large groups, such as we see in 
the parks, at the trade displays, and in the con- 
servatories of the well-to-do amateurs. This 
year several new forms have been introduced, 
and just a brief mention of them may be of 
interest to those to whom the subject has any 
charm. 

Harry Wonper is one of the most valuable, 
although not new. Its size and deep golden- 
bronze colour will always recommend it. 

Mrs. C. B. Freeman, like many others, a 
sport from Louis Beehmer, is of a dull purple 
colour, shaded golden-yellow, and of good size. 

Wurtz Swan is a large Japanese, with very 
long florets, well covered with hairs, and curly 
at the tips. Colour pure white, faintly tinted 
in the centre. 

Mz. J. Cuaure.—A very deeply-built 
flower of the Japanese type; florets rather 
narrow, and sharply pointed, long, and drooping. 
Colour deep reddish-carmine, with reverse of 
gold. 

PiquEMAL DE RozxyiitE.—Florets sharply 
pointed. Colour dull crimson, with reverse of 
golden - bronze, tipped gold; an_ effective 
variety. 

BELLE Des Gorpes.—A Japanese-incurved, 
with rather narrow grooved florets, very close 
and compact in build. Colour very pretty pale 
pink, tinted yellow. 

Fixur Lyonnatsx.—Japanese-incurved, with 











From a photograph by Mr. W. Scholfield, Strathalyn, Hele, Oullompton, North Devon. 


pointed florets incurving, rather close and com- 
pact, and a large flower. Colour white, tinted 
yellow. 

Mme. X, Rey Jouvin.—A very pretty Japa- 
nese-incurved, with broad grooved florets. Blooms 
of good size and very globular. Pretty shade of 
deep rosy-pink. 

ACAJON.—Japanese-incurved. Colour, inside, 
deepcrimson-chestnut; reverse of golden-bronz>. 
This and the six preceding will probably not 
be put into commerce till 1898. 

RAPHAEL CoLLin.—Japanese-incurved, florets 
of medium width, and grooved. Oolour a 
beautiful shade of golden-bronze ; reverse silky- 
yellow. 

Racuats.—Japanese-incurved, a very attrac- 
tive variety. Colour rich reddish-golden-bronze ; 
reverse very bright gold. 

Mavricr Boissarp.—Japanese-incurved, with 
rather broad florets deeply grooved, and blooms 
very solid. Pure golden-yellow. 

LrocaDIk GENTILS, abright, pale lemon-yellow 
sport from Enfant des Deux Mondes, Large 
and good, 

FRERE Jovinus.—Japanese-incurved, florets 
very narrow and grooved, and having a peculiar 
lustre. Colour golden-chestnut-bronze. 

Dragon. —Crimson and gold; might be 
described as a hairy form of EK. Molyneux, only 
the florets are much narrower. 

Beauty or TrRuRo.—Purple-bronze, tinted 
yellow, C. Harman Payne, 
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Treatment of early Chrysanthe- 
mums.—My summer-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, such as Mme. Desgrange and a self 
yellow, 3-year-old plants, have been in great 
beauty for the last six weeks. Younger plants 
of M. M. Masse, Roi du Precoces, Vice. P. 
Hardy, hardly out yet. I must move all this 
autumn. Had I better cut the stems right down 
and divide the large ones, or replant as they 
are’? J want them to flower as early as possible 
next year.—SABRINA, 

*.* Cut the old plants down and place them 
in a cold frame or house for the winter. We 
should recommend you to raise a stock of young 
plants, as better results are obtained than con- 
tinually growing on the old plants. Remove 
the small growths at the base of the plants, and 
place them round the sides of 3-inch pots or 
singly in the centre of small thumb pots, and 
stand them ina cold frame. Water sparingly, 
aud protect from the sun for a time. When 
rooted pot on into 3-inch pots. In May they 
will be of a nice size for planting out. 


Chrysanthemum sport. — A white 
Chrysanthemum plant in my garden has this 
year gone in for colours—a kind of silvery-pink, 
if there issuch a colour! I send by same post 
a little box containing a white and the new 
“sport,” if that is the correct term to use. I 
shall be much obliged if you will inform me in 
the columns of GARDENING (1) if it is possible 
to perpetuate this ‘‘ sport” by cuttings or other- 
wise? (2) Is it worth doing? It seems rather a 
pretty colour, but plenty of this colour may be 
already abundant.—GrirritH JonEs. 

*,* Varieties of this kind are certainly abun- 
dant, but there isno harm in growing on the 
plant again fora year, at anyrate, from cuttings. 


Chrysanthemums—the proper way 
to take cuttings (S. Pletcher).—It was 
the custom years ago to detach from the base 
of old Chrysanthemum plants rooted suckers 
and shoots with a heel on, as you describe. This 
is very rarely practised now with those who 
grow their plants for producing blooms of high 
quality. Rooted suckers and small pieces, as 
you describe, with a heel on would be very 
likely to upset your calculations when attempt- 
ing to accurately time the buds, as they have 
been known to completely upset one’s system of 
timing altogether. It is far better to take cut- 
tings of nice young growths, which invariably 
spring up from the base of the old plants soon 
after they have been cut down. Plants which 
have been injudiciously fo1 during the autumn 
often develop weak and sickly cuttings, so that 
to commence well it is very necessary that the 
old plants should be quite healthy. Some 
growers plant their stock for producing cuttings 
inthe open, and this is lifted and potted up. 
As a rule, grand cuttings can be obtained in this 
way, and from plants rested in this way too the 
best results are generally got. Outtings should 
be 2) inches to 3 inches in length, growth of 
medium size, and of a sturdy kind ; cuttings of 
a sappy or those of a long-jointed kind often 
damp off, while those of medium stoutness and 
short-jointed, if afforded proper conditions to 
root under, make the best plants. The cuttings 
should be cut straight across with a sharp knife, 
just below a joint made by the junction of the 
leaves with the stem. December isa good time 
to commence taking cuttings, as this gives the 
plants a long season of growth. 


Twelve Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums for cottagers’ exhibition 
(7. O. S.).—We append the names of twelve 
first-class sorts of easy culture, as without 
proper accommodation and a knowledge of the 
more difficult kinds you would very probably be 
out-classed with well-developed blooms of easier 
grown varieties. Those suited to your require- 
ments are Viviand Morel, mauve-pink ; Charles 
Davis, bronzy-yellow ; W. Seward, rich deep 
crimson ; Emily Silsbury, pure white, slightly 
early ; Louise, white, tinted soft lilac; Mons. 
Chas. Molin, rich bronzy-yellow ; Col. W. B. 
Smith, old gold, shaded terra-cotta ; Phebus, 
rich yellow: Mrs. ©. Harman Payne, rosy- 
blush ; Mrs. W. S. Trafford, bronzy-rose ; and 
William Tricker, delicate rose. There are many 
others that we mightadd, but the foregoing are 
inexpensive sorts, and within the reach of the 
poorest. Regarding the time for inserting the 
cuttings, any period between the early part of 
December till end of January will answer very 
well. Watch the directions given in GARDENING. 
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Chrysanthemums — plunging the| suitable to flower them in unless required for 


exhibition. When the plants are rooted soot- 


Fvetcher).—If you find it difficult to give your, water should be given them occasionally, but 


plants all the attention they need as regards 
watering during the summer months, plunging 
the pots in ashes is to some extent an advan- 
tage, although we cannot recommend the 
practice. It has this disadvantage. Although 
you may stand the pots on slates or something to 
answer the same purpose, the cooler conditions 
induce the roots to find their way out of the 
bottom of the pots, and although it may be 
all right while the plants are remaining out- 
doors, when they are lifted to be housed the 
damage to the roots is very severe and a check 
experienced at the most critical period of their 
growth. The better plan would be to stand the 
plants on boards, tiles, slates, etc., and then to 
shelter the pots from the sun’s rays by placing 
boards, or anything to answer the same purpose, 
to rest on the sides of the pots. This would 
keep the pots much cooler, and would also 
lessen the need of so much attention. We know 
of a very successful grower, who usually sows 
a row of annuals on either side of his pots, in 
this way affording the protection that may be 
desirable. 


Chrysanthemum Edwin Molyneux 
(A. EH. G ),—This variety often produces blooms 
with an open eye, and the usual cause of such a 
defectis that the plant has not been grown strongly 
enough, or else the buds have been retained too 
late for the buds to develop the requisite number 
or quantity of petals. We know of one very 
successful method of growing this fine sort, 
which is as follows: The cuttings are inserted 
during November, and when rooted are kept 
growing on until the time for repotting in its 
various stages is finished, and the plants are 
finally potted into 9-inch pots. The wood is 
well ripened by full exposure to sun and air, 
and then by about the first few days in July the 
points are pinched out, and the strongest suc- 
ceeding shoots selected and grown on. All being 
well, these should give crown-buds between 
August 12th and 18th, and from buds retained 
between these dates we have every reason to 
believe you would obtain blooms with full 
centres, and fit for exhibition. 


Chrysanthemums — crown - buds 
(S. A. B.).—When a plantis “ piached” or cut 
back, no matter how early in the year this may 
be dons, the buds which first appear on the 
resulting shoots are known as first ‘*‘ crown ”- 
buds. When the plants are pinched or cut 
back it is the equivalent of the formation of the 
‘break ”-bud, so-called because the plant 
breaks into lateral growth from that stage in 
the plant’s life. In the natural course of the 
life of a plant there is first the break-bud, then 
the first crown-buds, and, according to the 
peculiarities of the difsreat varieties, the next 
may be terminal buds, or there may be one or 
two or more sets of crown-buds before the 
terminal-buds are developed. You will, there- 
fore, see that so much depends upon the variety 
to be considered. 


Chrysanthemum Ivy Stark.—Of the 
early sorts this is, perhaps, one of the best of 
recent introduction, and is deserving of more 
recognition than it has. so far received. Some 
growers describe the flower as resembling the 
popular midseason variety Source d’Or, and this 
is tosome extent correct. The colour may be 
described as pale orange-yellow, late flowers 
being richer in colouring than those produced 
earlier in the season. When grown without 
disbudding large sprays of flowers may be cut 
on each stem, and if disbudded to one flower to 
each shoot,-a goodly number of handsome 
flowers may be had. The growth is strong, and 
the habit fairly dwarf and branching. The 
flower is of Japanese form.—C. B. 


Etoile de Lyon as a bush plant.— 
This well-known Japanese variety is an excel- 
lent kiad to grow in bush form. The plants 
may be had in flower at Christmas, and carry 
from eight to twelve good flowers, almost of 
exhibition size, The cuttings should be taken 
in February and struck in the usual way, select- 
ing a cold-frame if possible, but keep secluded 
from revere frosts. When the plants are 
6 inches high, pinch the top to encourage the 
shoots to break low down, and continue pinch- 
ing till the end of May, when the growths are 
about the same length. A 10-inch pot is most 





towards the end of July, and if the plants have 
made free growth, soot-water may be allowed 
three and four times a week. The crown-buds 
should be pinched out and the terminals 
selected, which will appear the second week in 
October, Thin them out to from eight to twelve 
buds, and feed liberally with artificial or cow- 
manure. This is a most useful variety for late 
flowering, and of easy culture.—W. J. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


WINTER CHERRIES FOR DECORATION. 


ALTHOUGH many new flowers arrive each year 
it does not follow that they are always better 
than the old, especially for decoration. This 
applies particularly to the new Winter Cherry 
(Physalis Franchetti), which, although brilliant 
in colouring, yet is rather too heavy and dwarfed 
to give a really successful effect in jars. The 
smaller, Physalis Alkekengi, is better for the 
purpose, as it hasa much lighter appearance, 
and is more slender in growth. A few sprays 
of the latter are really more effective than the 
same quantity of ‘‘ Physalis Franchetti,” in 
spite of the last-named being so much larger in 
size. It has, too, the great advantage of being 
more easily obtained, for there are few florists 
at which one cannot obtain the shoots of scarlet 
globes for a very reasonable price. A. E C. 


Vase of flowers for wedding-cake- 
—It is now the custom, in the place of the old- 
fashioned artificial decoration of the wedding- 
cake, to place a vase of white flowers with appro- 
priate foliage for embellishing it on the top 
of the cake, with a wreath of similar flowers 
fixed at the base. I saw one recently which 
had several novel elements in it, and this was 
also considered by those competent to judge a 
very beautiful piece of floral decoration. The 
vase was a silver one, and this was covered at 
its opening with a circular piece of wire net- 
work to axsist in the arrangement of the flowers, 
and to keep them in position. The flowers were 
carried quite 2} f-et to 3 feet above the top of 
the vase, and were gradually worked down 
until the last few were made to overhang the 
sides. Each flower had t» give an account 
of itself, so that there was no crowding, but 
instead a very light and elegant arrangement 
with pieces of foliage standing out here and 
there to give @ finish and cover up any vacant 
space between the flowers. Pancratiums, Odon- 
toglossums, Cattleyas, Francoa ramosa, Arum 
Lilies, Lilium longiflorum, Bouvardia (double 
form), White Chrysanthemums, Stephanotis, 
and other choice white flowers were pleasingly 
associated, and for further enriching the 
decoration long sprays of pile-green Asparagus, 
EKalalia jsponica, Adiantums in variety, all 
pale-green, Panicum variegatum, and Caladium 
argyrites, each assisted to make one of the 
handsomest decorations it is possible to con- 
ceive. —D. 


Poppy Anemones as cut flowers.— 
Although this handsome Windflower seems 
quite a spring flower, yet it flowers freely at 
this time in the southern counties, when ib is 
very valuable for decoration, as its flowers, 
although of somewhat crude colours, show up 
well if they are massed together ina large bowl. 
They are very rich in colouring and effect. The 
practice of putting each colour by itself, 
although most important in flowers as a rule, 
seems to spoil the appearance of these, for in 
some way it intensifies the rather violent shades 
which the mixing of all tints together helps to 
neutralise. They are rather difficult flowers to 
arrange satisfactorily, their curved stems and 
heavy blossoms making it very difficult to keep 
them in a bowl at all. The best way to get over 
this is to choose a rather deep bowl and arrange 
the flowers so that each one helps to support the 
other. A warm room or a little sunlight helps 
the blossoms to expand and fill up any blank 
that may be created.—A. E C. 
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ORCHIDS. 


ORCHID NOTES. 
CyYPRIPEDIUMS. 
CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE isan Orchid that is grown 
in almost every garden where indoor plants are 
cultivated, It is a vigorous and free-flowering 
plant that may be had in bloom for several 
months with little trouble. The flower-spikes 
are well adapted for cutting, and the plants 
when in bloom are useful for decorations 
generally. They will take no harm if placed in 
the drawing-room and allowed to remain there 
for weeks together, providing the roots are kept 
just moist. At the present time there are a 
great number of Cypripediums, both species and 
hybrids, in cultivation, but there are few if any 
of them that can equal the best form of C. 
insigne in the symmetry of its flowers. C. 
insigne and its numerous varieties may, during 
the summer, be grown in the Odontoglossum- 
house, but if about the middle of September 
the plants are placed in a little more warmth 
the growths become firmer, the flowers appear a 
little earlier, and are of larger size than if kept 



















































in the cool-house altogether. The best 
time to repot this species is a week or 
two after flowering. It is in no way 
particular as to compost, for it will 


grow and bloom just as well potted like an 
ordinary stove or greenhouse plant as if the 
best peat and Moss were used for it to root into. 
At all times the plant should be copiously 
watered and kept well shaded from strong 
sunshine. Other Cypripediums which are now 
coming into flower, and which brighten up the 
intermediate-house at this season, are C. Lee- 
anum and its varieties superbum and giganteum, 
also OC. Charlesworthi, C. Spicerianum, C. 
Arthurianum, and the pretty C. purpuratum. 
All of these are of easy cultivation, growing and 
flowering freely if deluged with water the whole 
year round. They should if necessary be 
repotted about the same time as advised for C. 
insigne. The long-tailed C. caudatum will grow 
best in the intermediate-house. It is just now 
growing vigorously, and should be well supplied 
with water. The same remarks apply also to 
such varieties as C. villosum, C. Boxalli, and C 
venustum. To grow these Cypripediums satis- 
factorily, and to keep them free from insect 
pests, as red-spider and thrips, their surround- 
ings should be kept constantly moist. W., B. 





Barkeria Lindleyana.—This is a deli- 
cately-coloured species, producing large erect 
spikes from the apex of the thia elongated 
pscudo-bulbs. Each flower is 2 inches across, 
the sepals lance-shaped, the broader undulate 
petals pile purple, the lip white with a blotch 
of purple in front. It does best in baskets of 
limited size in a light position at the cool end of 
the Cattleya-house. A great deal of moisture 
is necessary while growth is active both in the 
atmosphere and at the roots, and the syringe 
may be freely plied about the stems. After 
growth is finished and the leaves fall a cooler 
house and a greatly reduced winter supply 
must be allowed. It isa native of Costa Rica 
and was introduced in 1842. 


Oncidium varicosum —At this time of 
year few Orchids are more welcome than this 
fine Oncidium, with its large and elegant panicles 
of showy blossoms. They are useful in a great 
many ways for cutting, or the plants look well 
in groups, and I recently saw several fine pieces 
in a group at a local Chrysanthemum show. O. 
varicosum has rough-looking pseudo-bulbs and 
dark green foliage. From the base of the 
former the bloom-spikes rise, and these are 
often 30 inches or 36 inches in length, and 
closely studded with flowers. In the variety 
Rogersi the flowers are 2 inches across. This 
name is, unfortunately, often given to much 
poorer varieties. Theshowy lip is the principal 
par of the blossom, the small sepals and petals 

eing hardly noticeable, though pretty in them- 
selves. It is an easily-grown plant, thriving 
well in the Cattleya-house, and it may be well 
grown in shallow teak-baskets with good drain- 
age and a compost of peat-fibre and Sphagnum. 
The growth commences in early spring, and care 
is necessary that this is made without a check 
of any sort, either from want of water or insuffi- 
cient heat. The atmosphere must also be kept 
moist and the growths well matured by exposure 


no means unattractive when well grown. 


to light and air. During winter less water will 
be needed, unless when the spikes are forming, 
as this constitutes a considerable drain upon the 
roots, and these must accordingly be well looked 
after.—R. 


Bletia Shepherdi.—This is one of the 
freest-flowering and best of the Bletias, and by 
The 
long branching scapes push up at various seasons 
and contain a large number of flowers of a pretty 
crimson-purple tint on the sepals and petals, the 
lip being deeper in front with a yellow centre. 
When the flowers are past the plants must be 
induced to rest by keeping them cool, and when 
signs of growth are apparent repotted into fairly 
large pots in a compost consisting of loam-fibre, 
leaf-soil, or peat, and a little chopped Sphagnum. 


The tubers should be kept about an inch under 
the surface, and the plants do best in quite a 
cool house where moisture is abundant and a 


free circulation of air kept up about them. 


FOXGLOVES. 


Our illustration shows a Foxglove group against 
a wall, the handsome spikes standing out in bold 
Although considerable care may be taken 
in raising plants from seed and putting them out 
into good soil, yet we often find the bet 


relief. 





Foxgloves. 


From a photograph by Mr. J. H. 
Threlfall, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 


specimens are produced by self-sown plantr, 
which stealing up amidst other things are av 
some time found to be strong and left to bloom 
in due course. Such plants as these carrying 
from five to seven large spikes make very 
charming objects, and not less striking that they 
stand out individually. We have often found 
that plants dibbled out early to secure large 
spikes the following year suffer appreciably 
from damp, especially after snowfalls, in the 
winter, whilst late-sown plants have proved to 
be too small to bloom and have developed into 
huge tufts of leafage. Such troubles are not 
generally found where the soil is naturally light 
and porous. Foxgloves are pretty in woods or 
amidst natural surroundings, and there they 
find protection from excessive moisture. But a 
number of fine plants when in bloom are by no 
means to be despised in any garden. The 
prettiest hues in the Foxglove are pure white, 
pink, and deep red, all being richly spotted on 
the lower side of the flower. Some prefer pure 
self flowers, but, on the whole, the spotted 
flowers are handsome, and the blooms are finer 
as well as more varied. 





!and the stored ones kept.—T, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


TIME TABLE WHEN TO SOW, VARIETY, 
AND WHEN READY. 


{ 


What to sow. Time of sowing. Seascn. 
Asparagus | April | April to July 
Do. Plant |March and April |Do. the next year 


Artichoke Globe|March and April June to October 


Do. Jerusalem |Plant in March | Winter 

Beans, Dwarf | April to July June to October 
Beans, Runner |April and May | Do,, do. 
Beans, Broad February to May \June to August 
Broccoli |February to May \Sep. to June 


\Sep. to March 
(12 June to June 
| 


Oct. till April 


Brussels Sprouts|March to May 

Beet April to May 
| months) 

Borecole or Kale April and May 





Cabbage February to July All year 
Carrct February to July All year 
Cardoon April Oct. to Dac. 
Cauliflower february June, Jaly, Aug 
Do. August May and June 
Chicory June Oct. to March 
Oelery February to May |3ep. to April 
Oucumber May \Sammer 
EK dive Ja'y Sep. to Feb. 
Leeks | March |Winter 
Lettuce ‘february and month]; May to August 
Do. August Spring 
Osions |February and March |August to April 
Do. August June to August | 
Parsley March to August June to June 
Parsnip |Pebruary to May |Oct. to April 
Radish February to August April to Dec. 
Rhubarb April April to June 
Salsify |April and May Winter 
Scorzonera | Do., do. Winter 
Peas, earliest February | May 
Do. Monthly to July June to Oct. 
Savoy April and May Oct. to Feb. 
Seakale |April March, not forced 
Do., plants April Noy. to March 
Spinach March to June |May to August 
Do. July to August Oct. to April 
Comatoes March te June summer 
Turnips Feb. to Aug. monthly May to March 
Veg. Marrow March to May Sammer 
Potatoes March to May All year 
Herbs Spring |All year 


In compiling this table it must be understood 
that the seasons for sowing are for earliest mid- 
season and success in crops, not merely one 
sowing. For instance, Turnips should be sown 
at least three times ; it is much better to sow 
in small quantities than make one large sowing 
and not be able to use the vegetables. To get 
the finest Peas seed should be sown monthly from 
February to June, and the dates given allow for 
succession crops in all varieties. 





Celeriac.—I find this perfectly hardy ; at 
the eame time, I like to earth up the majority 
of the roots in specially good condition during 
the spring. Planting at the distances I advised, 
there will not be room between the plants to 
allow of drawing the soil up over the crowns, but 
when drawing the roots for use I confine myself 
to alternate rows, and at this time of the year 
complete lifting such rows, laying in the roots 
for present use. This gives a chance to get 
plenty of soil for earthing the remainder, which 
is done with a heavy hoe, like that used for 
earthing Potatoes, and in this way the stock 
roots are buried with some 2 inches or 3 inches 
of soil.—T. 


Treatment of Cardoons.—These are 
more tender than most of our winter vegetables, 
but they can, fortunately, be stored and keptin 
good condition for a long time, and I advise 
that as many as can be found room for in dry 
and cool, but frost-proof, quarters to be lifted 
when they can be caught dry and removed to 
such a place. An open shed even can be used 
as a store-house, for this will at least keep them 
dry, and they will not be subjected to alternate 
freezing and thawing, for frost may be kept 
from them by the use of any protective materials, 
Dry Bracken, which is light and convenient, 
suits as well as anything. I lift and stack the 
plants closely together without removing the 
hay bandages, and in an upright position, as I 
find that the plants keep better so than when 
laid down and packed one above the other. A 
few of the backward plants may be left in the 
open ground, as these will go on growing while 
the weather remains mild, and the experience 
of the past few seasons has been that no frost 
has come to hurt them up to Christmas, though 
no dependence can, of course, be placed on this. 
The growth is this year more tender than usual, 
but if frost does come, sharp enough to injure 
them, they could be used for present supplies 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING ‘‘GERANIUMS.” 

As soon as summer flowers are cut off by the 
early frosts there is a demand on the glass 
structures for bright cclours, as the great 
majority of late flowers, such as Chrysanthe- 
mums, Michaelmas Daisies, etc., are of either 
white or sombre colours. In floral decorations in 
the house some brilliant bits of colour are needed, 
especially when table decorations are the rule. 
No matter how much the owners may have called 
out against the brilliant scarlet ‘‘ Geraniums” 
as common or vulgar, they are still glad to 
utilise them when other more fleeting flowers fail, 
and no flower that I have ever tried cax be so 
surely relied on for giving bright scarlet flowers 
in abundance as the best varieties of Zonal 
‘*Geraniums ’—that is, if they are grownspecially 
for winter-flowering. Of course, one may get 
some good trusses of blcom from plants that 
have been used for decorations all the summer, 
as the ‘‘ Geranium.’ is naturally of such a free- 
blooming habit that as long as it makes growth 
it continues to produce flowers. If really fine 
trusses of bloom in abundance are needed, the 
only way is to make a speciality of them, and 
treat them well. My plan, that produces plants 
that never fail to be full of flower-buds and 
blooms from October right through the winter, 
is to put in cuttings of all the varieties that are 
best suited for the work in March. As soon as 
rooted they are potted off in 3-inch pots and 
grown on until May in gentle heat. As soon as 
the pits and frames are cleared of bedding 
plants they are potted into 6 inch pots and set 
in the fall sun, the lights only being used at 
night if cold or during heavy rains. The tops 
are pinched out to keep them dwarf and bushy, 
and all flower-spikes as they appear are pinched 
off. Arather stiffcompost of loam and leaf-mould 
suits them well, and a little weak liquid-manure 
adds greatly to the size of the trusses of bloom. 
After trying varieties new and old, I find 
nothing to surpass Raspail Improved for scarlet 
and Queen of Whites for a pure white, but 
many of the pinks and salmon colours are very 
beautiful, and the Ivy-leaved section especially 
gives fine blooms. JAMES GROOM, Gosport. 


GRASSES IN POTS. 
SoME of the ornamental Grasses make very 
handsome subjects for conservatory decoration 
during summer, when allowed to form clumps 
or masses in 5-inch or 6 inch pots, the light and 
elegant habit of many of them serving to tone 
down any superabundance of colour which 
frequently prevails at that season. Not only 
are they well suited for this purpose, but in 
most arrangements of cut flowers they may be 
advantageously employed. For this latter pur- 
pose, however, it is only necessary with the 
majority of the kinds to sow them in the open 
ground early in spring, when they give no 
further trouble, and may be gathered when 
required. However, as those grown in pots are 
protected from the weather, they are often 
better adapted for storing for winter use than 
outside ones; indeed, after they have served 
their turn in the conservatory, all that is neces- 
sary is to cut the stems off just above the 
soil and hang the Grasses up, head downwards, 
to dry, where they will keep for an almost 
indefinite period. At first, in growing these 
different Grasses, I tried the plan of sowing 
them, and then pricking off the young seedlings 
thickly in pots, but the best results I have 
obtained to arise from sowing them directly in 
the pots in which they are to grow. The follow- 
ing are excellent kinds for the work: Agrostis 
nebulosa and A. pulchella, Briza major and 
5. minima (the large and small Dodder Grasses), 
Bromus brizeformis, Hordeum jubatum, the 
long Barley-like arms of which are of a purplish 
tint when young, and are then very pretty, but 
when matured they soon fall to pieces. Lagurus 
ovatus, with its whitish cottony-like heads, also 
does well in pots. These Grasses prefer a 
good holding soil, otherwise the foliage soon 
turns yellow and growth is arrested. A suitable 
compost is about three-parts loam to one of 
decayed manure, with—if theloam be very heavy 
—a slight admixture of sand. The pots must be 
filled with this to about half an inch from the 
top in the case of minute seeds, a little more space 
being left for larger ones. Sow the seeds thinly 





but evenly over the surface, and cover with 
light soil, and place them in a cold-frame and 
water with a fine-rosed pot to prevent washing 
the seeds to one side. As soon as the young 
plants are up give plenty of air, otherwise they 
will grow weak and thin, especially in the case 
of the Brizas. A slight support wiil be necess- 
ary, and if four sticks be inserted at equal dis- 
tances apart, and a piece of stout thread secured 
from one to the other all round as soon as 
the plants require it, the foliage produced after- 
wards will almost hide both sticks and ties, 
and at the same time prevent the plants from 
becoming untidy. From the middle of February 
to the corresponding period in March, or even a 
little later, is uhe best time for sowing the seeds, 
as, if sown in the autumn, they do not come in 
earlier than the February ones. When the 
young plants are up, if any are too thick, thin 
them out at once, and on no account allow them 
to become dry after the pots are full of roots, 
otherwise most of the foliage will be ruined. 


Biss 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


_—— 


Questions, — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING Jree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications Jor 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one sidé oy 
the paper only, and addressed to the EVATOR of GARDENING, 
57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The name and 
address of the sender are requirsd in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paver. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledye and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained. 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealiny with them. 





To the sollowing queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2192—Hollyhocks from seed (Practical) —'t is 
too late to sow seed now, unless you sow it under glass. 
You had better wait until the spring. 


2193—Carnation seedlings (North Lincolnshire). 
—By no means of much merit. We have seen many much 
finer kinds; but you might keep No, 1 for future 
propagation. 


2194—Making leaf-soil (North Lincolnshire).— 
Sycamore-leaves make very good leaf-mould. So also do 
Beech, Oak, Ash, and Hornbeam-leaves. Wood-ashes are 
of immense value for garden crops of all sorts. 


2195—Pruning Wistaria (L. F. B.).—Itis a mistake 
to use the knife too freely with this beautiful climber. 
Simply cut out the weak, unripened wood and shorten the 
more vigorous growths. This should be done after 
flowering. 


2196—The old double yellow Auricula (W. 
Thompson).—This is not known tome. Yellow Prince is 
semi-double, and has slightly mealed foliage. Does any- 
one know where the old full double scentless variety is to 
be found? Foliage quite white.—J. Doueuas. 

2197—-Dwarfing trees in Japan (J. Walker).— 
The dwarfing of trees by the Japanes2 ig an art practised 
for many years, and Pines and others are grown in this 


} curious way and kept for 100 to 160 year3 or more. Our 


correspondent may find something in Conder’s works or 
Siebold’s. 


2198—Large-flowered Syringa (Rob Roy).—The 
present isa suitable time to transplant yourSyringa. It ig 
perfectly hardy, and will flower freely in Lancashire. 
You must not cut it down now; but, if any cutting back 
is necessary, the proper time to do it is just after it has 
done flowering. 

2199 Broccoli (Jbid).—You have no doubt got an 
autumn heading ia Broccoli, or rather Cauliflower, in 
place of a late winter variety. Laying in the plants will not 
check heading now. You had better leave the plants to 
do their best ; but if frosts come tie the leaves in a cone 
over the heads to give them protection. 


2200—Heliotropes in poor heaJth (Dr. C. 
Callaway).—Keep the plants in a temperate house, and 
reduce the supply of water. In the spring cut the plants 
back, and place them in a brisk heat. The old soil should 
be shaken away and yeliow loam mixed with sand sub- 
stituted. Use the syringe freely to encourage new growth. 


2201—Currant suckers (J. J.).—If you cannot dig 
up the old roots or stocks of your Currant-bushes, as you 
say, then keep on hard cutting down the suckers with a 
sharp Dutch or push hoe. By following up that practice, 
so that only a few inches of growth is permitted each 
time, the roots must eventually die. That is a better 
method than attempting to kill with paraffin. 


.2202—Celery (A Beginner).—Two of the finest 

kinds are those commonly. known in the trade as the 
Giant White and Giant Red. These are large and massive, 
and when well and rapidly grown are very solid. It is 
when plants are raised thickly, then allowed to get starved 
or stunted in the bed or pan before being pricked out 
thinly, that leads to the stems becoming soft and hollow. 
,_ 2203—Lilies failing (Simonside).—Without know- 
lng the conditions under which your Lilies have been 
grown, we cannot say definitely the cause of failure. It 
may be that the soil is sour, caused by imperfect drainage ; 
or the plants may have been exposed to cold wind. Lilies 
should be regularly transplanted, always in rich, well- 
drained soil. During the growing period l beral suppties 
of water should be given. 

2204—Carnation seed (Dixie),—The seed is 
generally ripe about the second week in August. It may 
be sown as soon as gathered. It is a very good plan to 
‘ow the sead in shallow pans or boxes of light, sandy soil, 
barely covering the seed with very fine soil, and plac’ng it 
in a temperature of about 65 degs. When the seedlings 
are large enough to handle prick them off into boxes of 
rich soil, and later on they should be planted out in deeply- 
dug, well-manured soil. 


2205 — Treatment of Hollyhocks (Hylad) — 
You may transplant your Hollyhocks early in spring. 
The ground should be dug deeply and plenty of good 
rott2u manure worked into it. Fresh. sweet soil is the 
best preventive against the dreadful Hollyhock disease. 
Daring the growing period a top-dressing of manure 
and copious supplies of water will be of great benefit 
in increasing the vigour of the plants and adding size 
and substance to the flowers. 


2206 —Books on botany (L. Meadows ).—We do not 
quite understand your query. Do you mean merely for 
tne study of botany? If so, get Dr. Oooke’s shilling 
“*Manual of Botany,” to be got from any large bookseller. 
Bat we think you mean a British book of wild flowers, like 
Hooker’s or Bantham’s “ British Flora,” either of which 
denotes the time of flowering. This would not, however, 
be given in an ordinary botanical book, which would deal 
with genera, flower structure, etc. 


2207—Transplanting Roses (IW. H. H.).—It, as 
you say, your autumn-budded standard Roses have the 
buds perfectly united, and they must of necessity be trans- 
planted, then transplant at once if you can, but if wet 
they may be safely removed in February. It is the rule to 
allow newly-budded stocks to remain the first year, as then 
the root action is so strong that vigorous growths result 
from the root action ; then transplanting is done in the 
following autumn, as the budded head has become so well 
established. 


2208—Pipes in vinery (R. 7.).—Seeing that one 
half of your piping which is in the greenhouse works well 
and the other half in the vinery does not, the natural 
conclusion is that the valve which connects the pipes has 
become choked, and therefore the proper flow is stopped ; 
that the return pipe should in such case get worn first is 
therefore natural. It is not possible to come to any other 
conclusion. We fear you will have to empty your pipes 
and have the valve cleansed or repaired ere your heating 
will be satisfactory. 

2209—Broccoli in spring (7. H.) —Purple Sprout- 
ing Broccoli invariably turns in—that is, gives its purple- 
coloured sprouts—in March and April, though mostly in 
the latter month. Still, much depends on the nature of 
the weather. Probably you will find you can clear the 
stumps off by the end of April, and that is amply early so 
far north for summer crops. Adam’s Early White should 
have headed in by the same time. The Green-leaved 
Sprouting Broccolis may be true, or they may be some 
Green Kale got in by mistake. 


2210 -Gooseberries (Berry).—For ordinary market 
purposes green berries being much required, and goad- 
sized ripe fruits later, the following are first rate varieties : 
Lancashire Lad, Crown Bob, Whinham’s Industry, Rifle- 
man, Dan’s Mistake, and Warrington are red ; White 
Keith, white; Leader and Jeweller, yellow; Keepsake, 
Shiner, and Telegraph, green. These are all large-berried. 
If a few small high-flavoured ones are desired, Ironmonger 
and Champagne (red), yellow Ohampagne, and Golden 
Drop, and green Hedgehog, and Green Gage are excellent, 

2211-Book on fruit (Beginner) —We have not 
heard of any Oounty Council issuing any book on fruit 
culture. There are numerous books in commerce, one of 
the most suitable perhaps being ‘ Fruit Growing for 
Profit,” by G. Bunyard, which may be had post free, 
2s 9d., from Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co., Old Nurseries, 
Maidstone, Kent; or you may like ‘ Profitable Fruit 
Growing,” also obtainable at Messrs. Bunyards’. A good 
book on Tomato culture is W. Iggulden’s. Write to Mr. 
W. Iggulden, Frome, Somerset, for particulars. It ig a 
cheap publication. 

2212—Raspberry canes (TZ. S.).—We advise cut- 
ting back newly-planted Raspberry canes in the spring 
rather than immediately after planting, in the belief that 
the canes contain some store of sap on which the roots 
might draw in the formation of new ones. Still, your 
newly-planted canes should not materially suffer because 
cut down at once. Very probably your canes planted last 
year suffered most from the great heat and drought of the 
spring and summer of this year. As the ground is now 
really dry, a good soaking of water, if to be had, would do 
old and newly-planted canes much good. 

2213—Dressing Asparagus-beds (0. F'.).—Dead 
leaves would, if added to manure in making an A-paragus- 
bed, be rather harmful than otherwise, as the leaves, in 
decaying, would leave the soil very hollow and porous. 
The manure used should be half decayed and have been 
turned two or three times before it is used so as to bave it 
all alike. Trench the soil fully 2 feet in depth, burying a 
good dressing of manure under the top spit. Planting ig 
best done in the spring and before then. A further 
dressing of short manure should first be well dug into the 
top soil. Aprilis the best time usually for transplanting 
Asparagus. 3 

2214—Harthworms (H. S. B.).—Although earth- 
worms render soil good service, they give a good deal 
of trouble in some cases. They are usually on the surface 
at night, and if you make up a solution of soot or lime at 
the rate of 1 bushel to 15 gallons of water, the soot being 
put into a coarse bag, the lime thoroughly dissolved and 
allowed to settle, then in both cases, after 24 hours’ soaking, 
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the liquid may te poured through a rose water-pot over 
the beds, aud asit will drive the worms into their holes 
and follow them there, it will either kill them or drive 
them away. A soaking of this nature should be given once 
a week so long asthe trouble lasts. See article on ‘‘ Earth- 
worms” in the present issue. 


2215—Pruning Gooseberries, ete. (7. H.).—In 
transplanting Goossberry and Ourrant-bushes now it will 
be best to leave the pruning over until February or March, 
as by that time the soil will have well settled and the roots 
become attached toit. Also during the winter birds may 
attack the buds, and for that reason, if for no other, it will 
b3 best to leave the pruning later. Gooseberry-bushes 
chiefly need thinning, cutting out fairly hard all inner 
sioots and shortening a little the outer ones. Red 
Currants when pruned may have the young shoots hard 
siortened ; whilst those of Black Ourrants should be 
retained, the points being just shortened and older 
branches cut clean out, practically thinning the bushes. 


2216—Seaweed (C. H. C.).—Seaweed is an excellent 
natural manure, but it contains a big proportion of water, 
a3 may be evidenced when allowed to lie some time ina 
heap, as it shrinks exceedingly. It is best so treated, as 
otherwise, in a fresh state, salt is unduly present, and too 
much of saline matter renders the ground cold, That Sea- 
weed, after lying in a heap for several weeks or longer, 
may be mixed with stable-manure and form excellent 
dressing, there can be no doubt, and when mixed it checks 
fermentation. Generally Seaweed isa nitrogenous manure 
aid deficient in phosphoric acid and potash. These ele- 
ments good stable-manure should supply. In very hot 
dry weather Seaweed is nct at all a bad mulch for garden 
crops, as it helps to cool the soil. 

2217—Flowers (New Beginner).—Securing out- 
door flowers for cutting depends very much on what 
means you may have of raising them. If you can plant 
at once a quantity of Narcissi bulbs in variety you will 
have quantities of cutting flowers from them in April. 
Also Wallflowers, both red and yellow, cut well. Hardy 
Pinks, white and red, good crimson double Carnations, 
raised from seed, especially the Marguerites, sown in 
Mirch. Violets, too, do well. Then yellow and blue Cen- 
ta 1reas or Oornflowers, single and double Pyrethrums (the 
former from seed), good Giant Daisies from plants quite 
hardy, annual Sunflowers (especially the small-flowered 
O1es), annual Chrysanthemums, Asters, Scabious from 
seed, and Pompon Dahlias from plants, are but a few 
8 titable things. 


2218—Sulphate of ammonia (G. J.).—This com- 
pound is a very excellent nitrogenous manure, and is 
usually regarded as better than nitrate of coda__ It is very 
quickly dissolved, and should be applied to crops after 
growth has begun, being well trodden in. We shou’d not 
use for any one dressing more than about 3 lb. per rod, but 
give two or three such dressings during the period erops 
were growiug. As it is almost entirely nitrogenous, 
however, and crops need other manvre, a dressing of 
8 1perphosphate and Kainit or potash, mixed at the rate of 
3 lb. per rod, should: be applied when crops are sown, or 
may be dressed over the ground when it is dug for the 
r:ception of crops. It is a good plan where stable-manure 
cannot be given to dig or fork in the Grass from a lawn or 
any material to furnish fibre. 


2219—Pankias (Hursley).—Most of the Fankiag, 
including the variety you mention, subcordata grandi- 
flora, are quite hardy. The variety blooms finely in the 
summer when properly treated. Probably you have yours 
in a pot? It would do so much better were it planted out 
in a border in good goil, and would then grow into a big 
clump, having handsome green leaves, and carry a cluster 
of white flowers. If you prefer to keep in a pot, let it be 
stood in a frame or cool greenhouse for the winter, as 
plants in pots, even if ever so hardy, withstand frost 
worse than if in the open ground. In the spring, just as 
new leafage breaks up, give the plant a shift into a larger 
pot, as these things need ample root-room, and when in 
full growth plenty of moisture. Preferably we should in 
April plant it out into the open ground. 


2220 — Mildewed Vines (Tommy). — Although 
traces of mildew on your Vine-leaves sent had largely been 
rubbed off, yet there seems to ba no doubt but that they 
are so affected. As the leaves fall gather them up and 
burn them. Also heat your pipes, if you have such, and 
when hot give them a liberal coating of sulphur-paste 
dissolved in water, or else pure sulphur mixed with soft- 
soap or milk, keeping up a good heat for 12 hours and 
shutting the house up close. Possible exposure of the 
Vines to cold draughts much too freely has promoted the 
mildew attack. A solution of sulphate of potassium and 
soft-soap, well washed into the Vine-stems after the 
pruning, which may be done at once, sparing the buds, 
will do great good. Should mildew appear next year 


apply the sulphur dressing to the pipes two or three times 
as advised. 


2221—Blood-manure (Flox).—Raw blood is not at 
all a desirable manure for Vines, or hardly anything else ; 
but if you wish to utilise it we advise, if you can, to get a 
heap of road-trimmings or any similar fibrous er gritty 
m teria’, make of it a sort of circular basin, throwing the 
blood as obtained into it, and at once covering with some 
of the soil. Keep on doing so until all the soil seems to be 
fil] of the liquid ; then get to mix with the heap some 
garden-refuse, wood-ashes, and some old mortar or lime- 
refuse, thoroughly mix, and turn the whole two or three 
times. So prepared, you may add a dressing of 1 inch 
thickness to your Vine-border, very lightly forking it in. 
Add such a dressing just b@fore the Vines start into new 
gcowth That will attract roots to the surface. Blood so 
m'xed with soil may alzo be used, when sweetened, for 
or linary garden crops. 

2222—Cordon Gooseberries (A. #. C.).— We 
% Wher from your note that what you describs as cuttings 
‘¢€ Gooseberries and Ourrants are rooted plants and 
planted out. If that be s0, and are planted about 15 inches 
apart in a row, tied up to stakes, that is all right. But to 
lead to further height, keep the stems well covered 
with spurs, whilst you must cut back to about three buds 
in early August all sideshoots. You must encourage good 
strong growth in the leading shoot, yet cutting it back 
fally one half its length in the winter to induce free break- 
ing of the side buds to make spurs. If you allowed the 
leader to remain its entire length, probably you would 
create many bare places ip the stems, Lengthen slowly 


but surely. The great object is to well furnish the stems 
with fruiting spurs. When yourcordons are fruiting, help 
them by placing about the roots a good mulching of long 
manure. 


2223—Crimson Rambler Rose (Lngland).—The 
stropg growths of this Kose may be shortened back one- 
third their length if desired, the stoutest parts of the tops 
being used to make cuttings of about 8 inches in length. 
If some be so made, set them at once one-half their depth 
in the ground, putting some sand at the bottom of the 
furrow. A sheltered place is best for this purpose. As 
you have three shoots, and would like the wall well 
furnished, why not shorten back the two outer ones one- 
half to induce lower breaking, leaving the centre one a 
third taller to break higher up? Bending the stems 
somewhat downwards, then bringing the tops more erect, 
is a good method of inducing growth. You had better 
prune back these flowering-shoots quite hard after they 
have done blooming in the early summer, and that will 
encourage the formation of new, strong growths low down 
to succeed. That method of pruning suits this brilliant 
Rose. 


2224—Tomato-plantsin a lean-to house (T7.5.). 
—If your lean-to house is 9 feet wide inside you should 
have a border in front 6 feet wide to plant with Tomatoes. 
You can in this space plant in short rows of four plants 
each, and have the rows 2 feet apart. The rows would, 
of course, run crosswise; then you would need behind 
these a footpath, say, 2 feet wide, leaving a border 
12 inches wide for a row against the back wall. These 
may be planted 15 inches apart, and would be better if 
planted in boxes 11 inches wide and 8 inches deep inside ; 
or you could perhaps fix along beside the inner edge of 
the path a stout board, 8 inches deep and 12 inches from 
the wall, and thus make aslightly elevated border. Fill 
this with good loamy soil, adding just a little well-decayed 
or old hot-bed manure; a little wood-ash or lime-refuse 
will be helpful. Stop the front plants at from 4 feet to 
5 feet in height, and you will then get plenty of light for 
your back row plants, which may cover the wall. If they 
do well nothing can be more prcfitable. 

2225—Various (Grateful).—A Fig-tree growing against 
a wall looking north and west has poor chance to ripen 
fruit. A warm aspect, south ana west, would suit it 
better. The ordinary pruning is done now, cutting out 
here and thera branches that seem to be fruitiess to givs 
room to nail in close to the wall, from 6 inches to 9 inches 
apart, the best young shoots of this season’s growth, 
Closenegs to the wall is escential as helping to ripen the 
wood. Cut hard away ever) thing not otherwise needed. 
Endive-plants of the cucled variety should now be large 
heads. They may be blanched white by covering them 
with plates, tiles, slates, boards, or anything to throw off 
rain and frost and exclude light. If hard weather comes 
some leaves or litter may be laid over the plants. If of the 
broad-leaved form the plants may be tied up, as Lettuces 
ar3, to b'anch. A paraffin-stove, if properly trimmed and 
the best ol only be barnt, should materially help to 
exclude frost from your sma'l greenhouse. Let it be lit 
early in the afternoon when frost prevails. 

2226—Plants in vinery (Practical).—You can grow 
in a vinery during the winter, where the Vines are to be 
rested and not growing only, plants that need just enough 
warmth to keep out frost. If you keep up a tempera- 
ture of from 45 degs. to 60 degs. night and day, which 
warmth is needful to keep such things as late Chrysanthe- 
mums, also Chinese Primroses, Cyclamen, Oarnations, 
Callas, Roman Hyacinths, Genistas, Camellias, Azaleas, 
and similar flowering plants in bloom, then you will start 
your Vines into growth very early also. You should, in 
any case, first have your Vines hard pruned, the stems 
well cleansed with a solution of soft-soap and Tobacco- 
water, the glass and paint well washed, then have inside 
late-blooming Chrysanthemums and such other plants as 
you may have, putting on only just fire enough to keep 
out frost and damp. If to you starting the Vines early is 
of no consequence, then you can have all the plants 
named, with Palms, Feras, Dracenas—indeed, anything 
that will thrive well in the temperature stated. ; 


2227—Planting Vines (Airdriec).—Vines having 
canes 10 feet long and growing in 10-inch pots might be 
very well gently forced in the pots and so fruited. They 
could be stood on an elevated stage and trained up under 
the glass roof. If that were done the rods should be 
shor ened to 7 feet, the old soil in the pot partially 
removed, and some gocd loam ard old, decayed manure 
added for top-dressing, ard an occasional sprinkling of 
some artificial manure given whilst the berries are 
swelling. Younger Vines having less of cane and more of 
fibrous roots would be better for planting. If, however, 
‘ou prefer to plant those you have, you must prepare for 
them a good border, well broken up, 2 feet deep and 4 feet 
wide, and plant at once, shaking the roots quite cut of the 
old soil, and disposing them evenly in the broad holes, not 
too deep, made to re’eive them. In planting, carefully 
carry the canes throveh holes in the house made for the 
purpose. Ina month or so you willhave to cut the cane 
hard back to a strong bud just within the house, and 
encourage the formation of entirely new strong rods, 
which, cut back one-half or ¢0, will carry fruit the next 
year if they do well. 


2228—Virginian Creepers and Clematis un- 
satisfactory (Jeanic).—The cold should not kill your 
Virginian Oreeper at the corner, but it might the Clematis. 
We do not recommend a Wistaria for sucha position. You 
will find Réve d’Or and Emilie Dupuy Roses as hardy as 
any climbers, and, with the Jeseamine, these will be 
sufficient. It is rather too late for Rose cuttings in your 
cold district; they should be inserted in S ptember. 
Pruning is not done unt'l March, when we shall probably 
be devoting an article to that operation. You can safe'y 
lift all the plants you mention now, but Dahlias, Carnations, 
and Chryeanthemums had better be sheltered in a frame 
and plinted out next spring; the first-named would 
certainly not survive the winter. Yours is a very small 
piece of ground to turn into a “wild garden.” To do this 
to any advantage a much larger area is needed. You 
might plant Michaelmas Daisies of various heights and 
colours, Primroses, Daffodils, Anenone japonica, 
Aquilezias, Delphiniums, Doronicums, Heleniums, Stobwea 
purpurea and Megasea cordifolia, placing the Michaelmas 
Daisies where you want the tallest plants in autumn, and 
the Delphiniums where such are wished for in summer, 
Remove the Gooseberries now, and prune next March. 


2229—Bulbs.—Shou!d all bulbs be put in the dark to 
make roots ?—THORN, 


.* Yes, such bulbs as Tulips and Hyacinths, until the 
young growths appear. 


2230—Geraniums in winter.—Will you tell me 
how one can have Geraniums in profusion for cutting 
during the months of November and December? — 
IRELAND. 


*,* We have recently given an article upon this subject. 
See GARDENING, October 30, 1897. 

2231—Tomatoes—are they fruits ?—Could jou 
kindly inform me in your valuable paper if Tomatoes can 
be classed as fruit in showing in a collection of fruit ?— 
Houuy Lwar. 

‘.* Certainly the Tomato may be shoun as a fruit ; but 
it does not count for much in a good judge’s estimation. 
A cluster of Grapes, Figs, Peaches, etc., score many more 
points. 

2232—Treatment of Clematis Flammula.— 
“LL. F, B” wishes to know if the Clematis Flammula 
should be cut down after flowering like Clematis Jack- 
mani? 

*,* This Clematis requires the same treatment as the 
Jackmani section. Prune early in November, cutting 
down the wood to within 9 inches of the soil. Mulch with 
well-rotted dung early in spring. 


2233—S weet Williams for next year.—I am 
anxious to have some Sweet Williams in bloom next year. 
When should the seed be sown to accomplish this ?— Dixiz, 


*.* To ensure strong, healthy plants for flowering next 
year seeds ought to have been sown in the early part of 
May in a bed of prepared soil in the open air. During dry 
weather the surface-soil should be kept moist, in order to 
assist the germination of the seeds. When large enough 
the plants should be planted out in good scil, allowing 
about a foot or so between them. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

“.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants — Arbor.—1, Cyrtomium fal- 
catum ; 3, Selaginella Kraussiana ; 8, Prickly Shield Fern 
(Polystichum angulare); 10, Probably Lomaria gibba. 
We cannot, unfortunately, name the others as the speci- 
mens were so poor. Please send some more fronds care- 
fully packed.—QAR. Henrvy.—1, Adiantum rubellum ; 2, 
Adiantum mundulum ; 3, Gymnogramma spectabilis ; 4, 
Nepbrolepis Philippinensis; 5, Onychium japonicum ; 6, 
Adiantum decorum; 7, Lastrea Filix-Mas (common Male 
Fern), grown under protection ; 8, Asplenium syn. Neotto- 
pteris australasicum.— An Old Subscriber.—1, Poly- 
stichum capense ; 2, Pteris tremula; 3, Microlepia hirta 
cristata ; 4, Adiantum formosum; 5, Pteris longifolia ; 6, 
Polypodium pustulatum.— 7'.—Cotoneaster rotundifolia. 
—Sabrina.—It is unfortunate that you could only send 
us part of a leaf for identification. It might be Genista 
tinctoria var. If you can send us a proper specimen we 
shall be pleased to name it.—QS, Self.—Very pretty 
Gladiolus, but we cannot name variety; there are so 
many of them.—R. C. G.—1, Double Tropxolum, but too 
faded to determine variety ; 2, Salvia splendens ; 4, Eche- 
veria glauca; 5, Begonia Weltoniensis.—Mrs. R. C.— 
Erigeron multiradiatus.— 7. W. Aleaxander.—We could 
not decipher your nom de plume. 1, Salvia splendens ; 2, 
8. Bethelliim— 7'horn.—Apparently a Eupatorium, but 
very difticult to tell from a leaf only. If you could send a 
flower, ‘we should be able to help you.— Delta.—Spindle- 
tree (Euonymus europaus). 


Names of fruits.—S. Self.—The rosier Apple of the 
two is Hawthornden; the other King of the Pippins 
probably, rather out of character.—WM. S.—1, Probably 
Napoleon, but fruit much out of character ; 2, Vineuse, a 
good stewing kind; 3, Royal Russet; 4, Pear Autumn 
Bergamot; 6, Norfolk Beaufin; 7, Not recognised; 9, 
Golden Spire——J. J’.—Warner’s King. —H. G.— 
1, Lord Suffield, out of character; 2, Mére de 
Ménage; 3, Old Hawthornden; 4, Old Nonpareil.— 
Rev. Denis K.—1, Hall Door; 2, Norfolk Beaufin ; 
3, Lord Suffield; but you labelled another Apple 
No. 8, alsc, which is Lady Henniker ; 4, Pine Russet, but 
poor fruit. Yes, there is always a demand for good 
British-grown fruit.—C. R.—Certainly not Pear Fondante 
d’Automne; not good enough. It is Beurré Bachelier, a 
much inferior fruit. W. T., Roscrea.—1, Small Holland- 
bury ; 2, Queen Caroline ; 3, Emperor Alexander probably, 
but poor fruit : 5, Lord Derby. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dick.—We do not recommend individual traders, and 
always refer our readers to the advertisement columns. 
R. EH. T.—H. B. May, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, 
Upper Edmonton. T. H.—There are eight or nine 
editions of ‘‘ Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary,” foliosize and 
in several volumes. The price is, we should say, about £1 
at the outside. Mawe and Abercrombie’s works are often 
to be picked up at second-hand booksellers’. We are not 
surs whether the work mentioned is identical with their 
“Every Man His Own Gardener.” If so, we have seen 
copies at 1s. each. The other volumes could be disposed 
of easily.— Constant Reader.—You could get all the 
information you desire at the Post Office. It depends, of 
course, upon the quantity sent. A strong card-board 
box, such as is used generally for sending flowers in, would 
suffice, we should think.——K. M. H.—The plant can be 
obtained from any good hardy plant nursery. Look 
through our advertisement columns. If you fail to get it, 
write again. 











Catalogues received.—Trees.—Little and Ballan- 
tyne, Carlisle.-——Roses, Shrubs, etc:—Wm. Clibran and 
Son, Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham.— Roses, Shrubs, 
and Frutt-trees.—Sydney S. Marshall, Barnham Junction, 
Sussex, fioses, Hardy Plants, Shrubs, Fruit-trees.— 
Jas. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen, N.B.—Forest and 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, etc. — Dicksons, The 
Nurseries, Chester. Forest and Fruit-trees, Roses, 
Shrubs, etc,—W, Smith and Son, Aberdeen, 
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LAW. 


Amenities of adjoining property 
owners.—I had a mutual wall built around my 
garden, and, at his request, allowed the adjoin- 
ing owner to erect a wash-house against the wall, 
reserving a similar right to myself. He has now 
built at his side of the wall an ashpit wall which 
is half the height of the wall of my garden, and 
thus forms a step to it. I have three times 
rejuested him to remove this low wall, but he 
does not comply. Can I compel its removal ?— 
Constant READER. 

* * T do not quite understand what you mean 
by a *‘mutual wall,” as it seems to have been 
built by yourself; but probably it is on the 
boundary of your property. Your neighbour 
may build where he likes upon his own land, 
and as near your wall as he chooses, but he may 
not connect his building to that wall without 
your consent. You cannot compel the removal 
of the low wail, for your neighbour has as much 
right to build a low wall as you have to build a 
high wall.—K. C. T. 


Rateability of greenhouse.—I occupy 
a cottage for which { pay the rent of £5 a 
quarter, and which is assessed to the poor rate 
at £10 lds. Ihave just erected a greenhouse 
18 feet by 9 feet at the end of my garden, and 
the parish authorities are about to raise my 
assessment. Can they legally do this, as the 
greenhouse stands on one course of bricks laid 
without mortar on the ground? My landlord 
has not raised my rent, nor does he intend to do 
s0.—CARPENTER INQUIRES, 

* * If the greenhouse in any way increases the 
letting value of the property: the assessment 
may be properly raised. If the landlord could 
have obtained an extra rent by himself erecting 
the greenhouse, it must increase the letting 
value. 


Gardening partnership.—We culti- 
vate a garden tor profit in our spare time. As 
my father is dead, my mother wishes me to do 
all the work, while she will find all the money 
required for expenses, and we divide the receipts. 
In the event of her death the garden and 
greenhouse to be mine. There are some younger 
children who do no work. If a written stamped 
agreement be necessary, will you give me a short 
form or advise me as to the best course ?— 
Wri. 


_*,” Perhaps the simplest and least expen- 
sive way of securing your purpose would be for 
you to become joint tenant with your mother, 
getting the landlord to insert your name in the 
agreement of tenancy if there be one, and the 
rent receipts should be made out in your joint 
names. Your mother should also make a will 
leaving to you all her interest in the garden 
and greenhouses and in their contents. You 
can scarcely secure your end by a simple agree- 
ment, and to effect it in any way other than 
that advised you should have recourse to a 
solicitor, who will draw up a proper deed of 
partnership. If care be not taken you may find 
that at your mother’s death her other children 
would claim to share her interest. 


Taking land on lease for market- 
garden purposes.—Two years ago I took 
2 acres of land on a lease for ten years to culti- 
vate as a market garden, but it was then very 
little better than moor-land and would grow 
nothing until manured, as it had been starved 
for many years. I have some lights, and I am 
about to erect a greenhouse, and also a forcing- 
shed for Rhubarb. When my lease expires 
shall I be entitled to compensation for these 
matters, and also for the general improvement 
of the land ?—A YounG BEGINNER, 

*,* If you had, previous to January Ist, 
1896, planted any fruit-trees or fruit-bushes in 
situations where these were intended to remain 
permanently, or if you had planted any Straw- 
berry-plants, or planted Asparagus, or similar 
crops, or had erected any building, greenhouse, 
etc., for use in the cultivation of the garden, 
and the landlord had knowledge that the place 
was being cultivated as a market garden, you 
will be entitled on quitting to compensation for 
these matters as the Market Gardeners’ Com- 
pensation Act will apply. You will be entitled 
to no compensation for what you call ‘ general 
improvement,” as you knew the state of the 
lund when you took it, and it will be presumed 


you took it into account when fixing the rent to 
be paid. You will be entitled to compensation 
for the use of purchased manure, but from the 
amount of such compensation there would be 
deducted the manurial value of all roots, green 
crops, and similar produce sold off during the 
last two years. 


Removing shrubs, ete. (7. S.).—Please read an 
article that will shortly appear upon this subject. 





POULTRY. 

Soaked hot corn for poultry 
(O. #.).—I believe the answer to this ques- 
tion must depend upon circustances to a 
considerable extent. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the success connected with 
winter poultry-keeping depends upon a good 
supply of eggs, and to ensure these it is 
necessary that the Fowls should be kept 
warm both by day and by night. A warm 
house and run will certainly add to the comfort 
of the birds, but the animal heat is mostly 
raised by means of the food supplied. A flock 
of hens, for example, which are fed cn meals 
mixed with boiling water during the continu- 
ance of frosty weather must be far more likely 
to lay than another lot which are supplied with 
meal mixed with cold water. The same may be 
said with regard to hard grain, but here the 
same conditions do not apply. The meal is 
received into the system almost immediately, 
and should be fed upon an empty stomach ; the 
whole corn has to ba ground up by the Fowl 
and thoroughly digested, whilst it is intended 
to serve as a source of heat through the long 
winter’s night, and is, therefore, not desired to 
be used up at a rapid rate, Another point 
which deserves notice is the effect which the 
soaking process has upon the corn. It softens 
the grain, makes it swell, and thus may affect 
injuriously the digestive organs, which are more 
adapted for dealing with very hard matter than 
with soft substances. I believe, too, the use of 
soft corn is likely to cause impaction of the 
crop; at any rate, a Brahma hen of my own 
was injured in this way last autumn through 
feeding on soft Wheat. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, I would not use hot soaked 
corn as a food for Fowls—except Oats—and if 
the birds desired a warm feed at night I should 
use meal,— DouLTING. 


BIRDS. 


Teaching Ravens to talk (Corvus).—To 
enable them to become good talkers the in- 
struction of these birds should commence when 
they are quite young, before they pick up a 
medley of words and sounds, which they will 
assuredly do if their teaching be delayed after 
they are fledged. We should say that your bird 
would now be too old to become a finished 
talker, however diligent you might be in 
endeavouring to impart instruction. In order 
to teach young birds thoroughly they require 
to be kept in a somewhat darkened room and in 
separate cages, and so placed that they cannot 
see each other, when the words or sentences it 
is wished them to learn must be constantly 
repeated in their hearing day after day. Hach 
time an attempt is made on the part of the 
pupils to repeat after the teacher a little more 
light should be admitted into the room and a 
little food given. It is necessary to persevere 
in the teaching, otherwise the birds are liable 
to spoil the sentence it is desired they should 
learn by suppressing or displacing some of the 
words, and although some birds learn with 
greater readiness than others, it requires, as a 
rule, several months’ continuous instruction 
before a bird acquires firmness in its vocal per- 
formances. Your bird will no doubt learn a few 
words (if it has not already done so) from casual 
conversation it may hear, but you must not 
expect much of it if it has arrived at the age of 
eighteen months without any schooling; you 
will, anyhow, find it avery interesting feathered 
companion and an intelligent and amusing pet. 








ARNATIONS.—Surplus strong-rooted layers, 
H. K. Hales, Old Clove, Salisbury, Raby, Mrs. Muir, Red- 


braes, 2s.; Sinkins Pink, ls. per doz. Free, cash with order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Must clear.—NORRIS. Malvern. 


ILIES OF THE VALLEY. — Flowering 

crowns for pots or bedding, 1s. 6d. 100. Climbing 
Honeysuckles, 1s. 3d. doz., free.—A. SYMONDS, 65, East- 
street, Horncastle. 
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PLANTS » SMALL LOTS 


1 TH SEASON. — Hardy Perennials. — 

es GAILLARDIA grandiflora, crimson, edged orange; 
PENTS3TEMON barbatus, coral-red; CHRYSANTHEMUM 
max. (large white Marguerite); ANCHUSA, bright blue; 
DELPHINIUMS, tall, blue; ditto, DWARF, gentian-blue 
colour; LYCHNIS, scarlet; GEUM, scarlet; HEUCHERA, 
coral-ecarlet; MATRIOARIA, double white ; ERYNGIUM, 
blue, Thistle-like plant; Perennial Single SUNFLOWERS; 
ERIGERON glabellum (light purple Marguerite); Alpine 
ASTERS; Single PYRETHRUM (French Marguerites), in 
mixed colours; and Marguerite CARNATIONS. Allstrong 
plants, 3d. each; 6, any selection, 1s.; 12, 1s. 9d.; 24, 3s, 
18d. orders free. List free, 


6 Climbing Roses, including Red 
—— Gloire and W. A. Richardson, 
a 2s. 6d., free. 


8 CLIMBING ROSES, including Turner’s Crimson 
Rambler, Red Gloire, Climbing Capt. Ohristy, and W. A. 
Richardson, 4s., free. 

DWARF ROSES,—U. Brunner (cerise), Eugene 
Furst (crimson), Eto: le de Lyou (sulphur), Miniature (white’, 
Pierre Notting (dark red), La France (pink). White Mo:s. 
Also the climbers W. A. Richardson, Féticité Perpét él, Red 
Gloire, William’s Evergreen, Oramoisi-Superieur (crimson), 
and Dundee Rambler, One each of these 13, 6s., free ; or 3, 
any selection, 28. ; 6, 3s. 6d. ; 12, 53, 9d. 

CRIMSON RAMBLER and PERSIAN Y&L- 
LOW, ls. each, the 2, 1s. 94. 181. orders free. 

HARDY CREEPERS, etc.—CLEMATIS, white, 
scented; do. smal! purple; do, vitalba (Traveller's Joy); Var. 
HONEYSUCKLE; VIRGINIAN CREEPER, large leaf ; do. 
Veitchi, self-clinging; KERRIA japonica, orange; PHILA- 
DELPHUS (Mock Oraage); DEUTZIA crenata, double pink ; 
JASMINUM nudiflorum, yellow. All the above 4d. each; 
5, any selection, 1s. 6d,; 12, 33. WISTARLA, mauve, rapid 
climber, 6d. ; 3, 1s. 
Safearrival guaranteed, 


R C BUCK Bolaugh 
EV. ' j Rectory, 
ARNATIONS.—Queen of Bedders, salmon- 
rose; Elsie, yellow, marbled with white, rose, and peach ; 
Leander, deep yellow self; Rose Celestial, rilvery rose pink ; 
General Boulanger, fine scarlet; Gloire de Nancy, large 
white, sweet-scented; Alice Ayres, white, carmine edged ; 
Pr.de of Penshurst, fine sulphur; Mrs. Muir, white, dwarf, 
excellent; Mrs, Reynolds Hole, soft apricot ; Mary Morris, 
rich deep rose; Mra. Chas, Daniels, carmine-flesh, fragrant, 
43. Pinks, 12vars.,28. Violas, 12 vara,,1s. 3d. 12 Perennials, 
2a. AU car. free —J. LANGFORD, Florist, Withington, 
Manchester. 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHL, true, self clinging, 
2 year old plants, 1s. 6d.; 12 for 3s. 6d.; 100 for 203., car. 
paid —BATEMAN & CO., Rose Growers Axbridge. 


EACHEY’S VIOLETS for present flowering, 

12 best doubles, in 4 varieties 33,; 12 hardy, 3 varieties, 

33, ; 12 clumps for pots or frames, 6s. Recent varieties : Avel- 
lan, California, Dybowsky, Princess de Galles. 48. doz. plants, 


EACHEY’S ROSES.—H. P.’s, 5s. doz ; Teas, 
74, 6d. doz., our selection. Free for cash.—Kingskerswell, 
Devon. 


IOLETS.—Cazar, 24, 1s. 4d. ; King of Violets, 
double indigo, 15, 1s. 3d. ; double red, 15, 1s, 3d. ; double 
white, 15, 1s. 3d., all hardy. Winter Cherry (Phyealis), 15, ls. 
Solomon’s Seal, 12, 1s. 3d. Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, 12, 
ls. 3d. Fuchsias, crimson, hardy, 6, 1s. 3d. Yellow Day 
Lilies, 12,18. 3d. Anemones(French), mixed, 36, 1s. Pansies, 
yellow or mixed, 20, 1s. Tiarella (Foam-flower), 4, ls., free. 
—KATER, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


Postage extra on orders under 1s. 6d. 


NORWICH. 














ARDY PERENNIALS. — 200 varieties, 
Cheap. Oatalogue free. Yellow perennial Foxgloves, 
20, 1s. 3d. Montbretias, scarlet, orange, 20, 1s, Sulphur 
perennial Marguerite, also white, 12, 1s. 3d. Hardy crimson 
Afghan Lily, 15, 1s. _Double white Primroses, 12, 1s. 6d. 
Gentiana acaulis, 15, 1s, 3d. Lobelia cardinalis, 4, 1s. 3d. 
Canterbury Bells (Sutton), best mixed, 30, 1s. 3d., free.— 
KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. >: 
FARLY-FLOWERING PRIMROSKS, 100, 
1s. 6d. Small-leaved Ivy, rapid grower, 100, 1s. 4d. 
Perennial Phlox, 4 named varieties, 15, 1s. 4d. 40 Rockery 
Plants, 4 named varieties, 1s. 4d. 20 Perennial Sunflowers, 
4 named varieties, 1s. 4d. 4 Christmas Roses, 1s. 4d. Auri- 
culas. 12, 1s. 6d. COeterach Ferns, 20, 1s 3d. Rose of Sharon 
(St. John’s-wort), 12, 1s. 6d., free.—_KATE, Harley Park, 
Oallan, Ireland. cee 3! : » 
RIS FGTLDISSIMA, coral-red berries, 4, 
1s. 4d. Iris Pseud-Acorum (Yellow Flag), 20, 1s. 3d. 
Winter Heliotrope, Tussilago fragrans (Coltsfoot), 15, Is. 3d. 
—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


YCLAMEN, giant grandiflorum, without 
doubt the best strain io cultivation; extra stout, bushy 
plants out of 4-inch pots, fit for 40's, 6 for 3s. Primula 
sinensis, superb strain, strong plants re ady for 5-inch pots, 
ls. 6d, doz, Cinerarias, beautiful colours, strong plants, fit 
for 5-inch pots, 1s. 6d. doz. Ferns for cool greenhouee, 12, 
from pots, 28.; smaller, 1s, Aralia Sieboldi, beautiful green 
foliage, stout plants for 4-inch pots, 1s. dozep, Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, the beautiful self-clinging, small-leaf Virginian 
Creeper, 3 strong plants from pots, 1s. Special F Collestion 
of Bulbs, including Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, &c,, &c. 118 
souad bulbs for 38. 6d ALL carriage paid for quantities 
named.—F. G, MILLER, Ocklynge Nurseries, Hastbourne. 


LANTS FOR AUIUMN PLANTING.— 
Very fine stuff, 144, free, 2s., containing 12 each of Canter- 
bury Bells, 8. Williams, Double Wallflower, Iceland Poppy, 
Myozotis, Cornflower, Lup‘ns, 12 Blood and 12 Yellow Wall- 
flowers, 35 Stocks, in 3 varieties. Also Wallflowers, blocd and 
yellow. fine bushy plants, 100, 1s. 6a., free. Stocks—Brompton, 
stiff bushy plants, white, scarlet, purple, and Queen, 1s 6d, 
109, free. Oabbage Plants, Ellam's and other varieties, fine 
picked plants, 1s. 100. tree. Winter Lettuce Plants, 200, free, 
1s. 3d. Musselburgh Leeks, 200, 1s. 6d.—J. DUCKER, 
Florist, Haxey, via Doncaster. . . 
RiERS AND ROSES.—Standard Briers, 25, 
2s, ; 50, 4s. 6d.; 100, 73. 6d. 8 Hybrid, 4 Tea Roses, 6s., 
free. —-JAJAMES, Brough, Youks. 
INKS, double white, scented, extra strong, 
100, 1s. €d. ; 1,000, 10s, Sweet Williams. Brompton Stocks, 
W, llflowers, strong plants, best strains, same prices, W hite 
Carnation, Mrs. Muir, strong plants, 3s. per doz.—NEW- 
BROOK, Heswall, Cheshire, 
HEAP — CHEAP.—Grand Table Plants, 
Grevillea, 2 feet high, in 5-inch pots, 5s. per dozen.— 
E, JOY Florist, Kingswood, Bristol. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. few rows of petals. You must therefore grow|on this occasion. Its long broad petals, free 


NEW FRENCH CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
WHILE away on the Continent this time last 
year I saw a large number of the new seedlings 
that are now being shown for the first time in 
England, and from notes then made I find that 
a large proportion of those that were considered 
the best are fulfilling the good opinion formed 
of them. Amateurs and others looking out for 
something new would do well to look out for 


additions in white Japanese among such new 
ones as Mme. Deis, Fée de Champsaur, Mme. 
J. Smeirs, Mme. Ferlat, large and fine, but best 
perhaps of all, Mlle. Lucie Faure, which I con- 
sider to be far the finest. It is a big solid 
incurving white Japanese, with very substantial 
florets. 


Topaze Orientale is a good yellow of a pale 


tone; M. W. H. Fowler, a large pale, pearly- 
silvery-pink, shaded rose; Princesse de Galles 
is white, large in size, but rather loose in build ; 
Mme. Louis Rénny is a white sport from Mrs. 
C. Harman Payne, which well-known show 
variety has also produced another sport, a rosy- 
bronze, bearing the name of Mme. Eugéne 
Testout ; Vicomte Roger de Chezelles is a deer 
golden-bronze ; Mme. G. Bruant, a large white 
Japanese, shaded furple-mauve; but one of 
the most curious and interesting from the novice’s 
standpoint is the pale sea-green variety, Mme. 
Ed. Roger, Japanese-incurved in form, and one 
that will attract much attention from those who 
do not profess to belong to the inner circle 
of the Chrysanthemum - growing fraternity. 
Werther is a rich purple-amaranth, reverse 
silvery ; Congrés de Bourges, similar in tone ; 
M. Massangede Louvrex is a large fine yellow ; 
Mile. Lawrence Zédé, a big, solid violet- 
amaranth with silvery reverse. To my taste 
one of the most taking is N.C.S. Jubilee, 
a closely-built incurved Japanese of a pecu- 
liarly soft shade of lavender-pink, shaded 
silvery-pink onthereverse. Foran early yellow 
Soliel d’Octobre is good and useful. Most of 
these are from the famous raiser Mons. Ernest 
Calvat, who has of late years done more to im- 
prove the Chrysanthemum than all the other 
French growers put together, and competent 
authorities declare that his novelties are among 
the easiest for amateurs to grow. He certainly 
seems to have the best idea of the strain that is 
most suitable for English admirers of the popular 
flower, and quite deserves the high encomiums 
that our best exhibitors and growers bestow 
upon him. C, HARMAN-PAYNE. 


Chrysanthemum blooms with large 
green eyes (MM. S. G.).—The reason why 
Chrysanthemum blooms develop an eye is either 
the result of poor cultivation or through retain 
ing the buds too late in the season. Buds which 
are retained late in the autumn have such a 
short time to develop their florets, and on this 
account are poor and flimsy in the blooms. 
Then, again, to get a full flower of some sorts, 
such as Edwin Molyneux, high culture is abso- 
lutely necessary, or the blooms will have only a 





your plants strongly all through the growing 
season, and retain fairly early buds. If you 
desire to obtain plants to produce medium-sized 
flowers for decorations, you would find it a 
great advantage to make a selection of easy- 
growing sorts, and those which are very double 
in their formation. 





JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY’S SHOW. 


Tuer exhibition held last week at the Royal 
Aquarium under the auspices of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society was of great interest. 
The following are noteworthy varieties. A good 
Japanese-incurved is 

WEsTERN Krn@, and is of the purest white. 
The flowers are of large size, and incurved, the 
lower petals with age prettily drooping, and 
these being of good substance and also broad, a 
grand massive exhibition flower is developed. 

Mme. CARNOT was exceptionally fine, a vase 
of this sort in Mr. Norman Davis’ group being 
conspicuous. Modesto is without doubt one of 
the richest and deepest yellow-coloured Japanese- 
incurved. Either for vase decoration or on the 
show board it is very valuable. Etoile de Lyon 
is exceptionally handsome in form and colour, a 
large trumpet glass in which these flowers were 
arranged by Mr. Davis, with appropriate foliage, 
forming a grand centre to the display. Mons. 
Chas. Molin was represented by highly coloured 
flowers, with a free suffusion of crimson on broad 
florets of capital substance, and, as this is a 
variety of easy culture, should be in all collec- 
tions. 

A bloom of the yellow sport from Mme. 
Carnot secured the coveted distinction of best 
Japanese flower in the show, and proved con- 
clusively the value of this new sort for ex- 
hibition. Mary Molyneux, a new Japanese- 
incurved of immense size, and yet exceedingly 
useful for show purposes, is undoubtedly a fine 
acquisition. The colour is deep rosy-pink 
inside the florets with a silvery rose-pink 
reverse. The form is beautiful. A grand flower 
of Snowdon, an immense pure white Japanese, 
with stiff petals of splendid substance and 
prettily notched at the ends, was generally 
admired. Hila Curtis, a new sort, and after 
the same build as old Boule d’Or, promises well, 
and seems to be a much easier sort to grow. 
The broad petals twist and curl prettily. Lady 
Hanham, the new rosy-fawn sport from Viviand 
Morel, is a distinct gain, but a bud only medium 
late seems to give the best bloom. Mre. 
F. A. Bevan is a pretty flower, colour flesh- 
pink. The rich, crimson-carmine blooms of 
John Neville were invaluable on the show- 
board whenever staged, the golden reverse just 
showing, to heighten the effect of such a rich 
colour. 

Mr. A. G. Hussuck is another magnificent 
flower, its rich shade of chestnut-red when 
fully developed telling splendidly in strong 
competition. Mrs. Richard Jones (syn. Mrs. 
Chas. Blick) still retains its hold as a good 
white exhibition sort, and was often in evidence. 
Milano, Mr. H. Briscoe-Ironside’s invaluable 
seedling, was good in October, and equally so 


from coarseness, of the unique shade of cherry- 
carmine colouring, stamps this as a capital 
variety for exhibition. A. H. Wood, the 
beautiful yellow sport from Primrose League, 
was freely exhibited, its long and graceful florets 
developing an elegant flower. 

EpitH Tapor was one of the best of the 
yellow flowers seen, its grace and pale golden- 
yellow colour giving it a leading position in 
most exhibits. The massive Japanese-incurved, 
Australie, is one of the easiest sorts to cultivate. 
The colour of the petals is rosy-amaranth, with 
silvery-white reverse. Matthew Hodgson is, 
perhaps, one of the brightest Japanese flowers 
we have, and when finished, although not over- 
large, is a most striking and refined flower. 
Another refined sort is Miss Elsie Teichmann ; 
colour pearly-white, and a perfect exhibition 
bloom. Mrs. G. Carpenter, a refined and hand- 
some flower, of a pleasing shade of rose pink 
with silvery reverse, is deserving of greater 
notoriety. Mrs. H. Weeks, without doubt the 
largest and handsomest flower in the Japanese- 
incurved section, was always in evidence, its 
broad petals making a striking flower. Colour 
pearly-white, faintly tinted pink. Oceana, 
although not often seen, is an invaluable exhibi- 
tion sort of splendid quality, and should be 
extensively grown for exhibition. The rich 
golden-yellow of Phebus was everywhere 
admired, and this variety was probably more 
largely shown than any other. 

PRIDE OF MADFORD, as a dark sort, was freely 
exhibited, its deep rosy-amaranth colour being 
very effective. 

Murua FRIEND was conspicuous among the 
white, and, although a shallow flower, was 
esteemed for its great length of petal and 
spreading form. Australian Gold was unusually 
fine, its clear canary-yellow colour being of 4 
delicate shade. Mons. Chenon de Leché has 
come to the front without doubt this season, 
and many exceedingly fine flowers were staged. 
Mrs. J. Lewis, another beautiful white variety, 
was at its best, and may be considered an ideal 
show flower. Sunstone is another very full, 
amber-buff flower, with gracefully-drooping and 
curling petals of great length, and looks like 
making a name for itself on the exhibition table. 
These are just a few of the more prominent 
flowers of the Japanese types, and, taken asa 
whole, were well represented in the leading 
stands. EXPERIENCED GROWER. 





A good plan of striking Chrysan- 
themum cuttings. — Those who can 
command a frame where a little fire-heat may 
be turned on in severe frosty weather have an 
excellent structure in which these plants may 
be propagated. Fill the same with any 
material up to 1 foot of the glass ; then place 
on this a layer, 6 inches deep, of soil composed 
of loam, leaf-mould, and an addition of sand. 
Make the surface flat and dibble the cuttings in 
about 3 inches apart ; water them thoroughly 
and give air occasionally just to let out 
moisture. In about six weeks the cuttings will 
be struck, and may be lifted with fine balls of 
healthy roots, subsequently making sturdy 
plants.—H. 
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Chrysanthemum John Lambert.— 
This produces finely-shaped individual blooms 


of large size if grown with that end in view. 
It also forms useful bushes for ordinary decora- 
tion, the numerous buff-coloured blooms, for it 
is very free flowering, producing a telling effect 
mixed with those of a brighter hue. John 
Lambert is so distinct in colour that it ought to 
be in every collection. Blooms grown for exhi- 
bition are usually so perfect in form that, like 
those of Baron Hirsch, they need little or no 
dressing. The central or leading blooms on the 


main shoots look well if cut with a good length 
of stem and arranged in large earthenware vases, 


which, by the way, are now becoming very 
popular. In wet, sunless seasons it does well, 
hardly ever showing a blind bud.—C. T. 


Chrysanthemum Martinmas.—This 
is one of the most distinct of the early-flowering 
Pompon Chrysanthemums. The flowers are 
large for the type, and the colour is a pretty 
shade of pink, passing to blush withage. Each 
floret is faintly margined white, thus giving the 
bloom quite a unique finish. The plant attains 
a height of about 24 feet to 3 feet, and is nice and 
bushy in its style of growth. The constitution 
is also good.—C. B. 


Chrysanthemum W. H. Fowler.— 
As a decorative variety this is exceedingly good. 
The flower is rich golden-yellow in colour, 
shaded with a tint of apricot. It is of medium 
size, with long broad-fluted petals, and is con- 
spicuous in acollection. The plant is of excellent 
habit and attains a height of about 4 feet 
6 inches. When grown for exhibition, three 
and even four good blooms may be grown on a 
strong plant. It does not require a special 
mixture of soil, but about the same as the 
majority of Chrysanthemums, but stimulants 
ehould be used in moderation, using soot-water 
in preference to any other.—W. J. 


Chrysanthemum Fiberta.—For a 
display during late September this pretty little 
Pompon is very useful and effective. For some 
years this variety has been in cultivation, but 
until just now little has been heard of it. The 
plant is dwarf, colour bright canary-yellow, and 
free flowering. It will give useful sprays of 
blossoms for vase work.—C. B. 


Chrysanthemums—soot and ashes 
in potting compost (J. 8. G.) —Soot is 
often used in Chrysanthemum potting compost, 
but only the slightest sprinkling is really neces- 
sary. If overdone there is great risk of 
damaging the tender roots. It is much better 
when used for watering, after firat being soaked 
in atank of water for a few days. It is a very 
useful tonic to the plants when they have filled 
their pots with roots. Soot is sprinkled over 
the rougher parts ef the compost which covers 
the crocks at the time of final potting, this 
arresting ingress of worms. Ashes are not 
used, at least not generally ; there is always the 
chance of these being highly charged with 
sulphur, which would bring about most disas- 
trous results. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Ohristmas Roses in pots or tubs will be useful in the 
cool conservatory. It will take some time to grow large 
Specimens, but they last in good condition a long time, 
and when obtained, do not be in a hurry to break them 
up. Late Chrysanthemums, whites and yellows, should be 
kept as cool as possible. They will not be placed in the 
conservatory among the flowering plants yet. We havea 
hoaseful of yellows and whites, and up to the present they 
have been without fire-heat, and have had air night and 
day except when foggy and frosty. They will be valuable 
at Christmas and later on, There must be a special house 
or place to keep the late sorts, or they will come into bloom 
too early. It will soon be time to think of taking cuttings 
of some of the Chrysanthemums, which require time to 
build up. If some varieties are struck late the flowers 
will be thin and not good enough for exhibition. For con- 
servatory work, cuttings struck in March, cut down end of 
May, and one shoot and one bloom taken, will produce very 
fine flowers, and the strongest plants will do in 7-inch pots. 
The smaller plants will have room enough in 6-inch pots. 
These are the plants for making groups in the conservatory 
or to decorate the rooms. Very pretty now are dwarf 
plants of Abutilons in variety—yellow, white, etc. The 
best way of getting dwarf plants well bloomed is to plant 
out early in June, cut pretty hard back in July and litt 
carefully, pot and stand in the shade in September, and 
place under glass before frost comes. They will then be 
very bright from this onwards through the winter. In 
large houses they may be planted out permanently and cut 
back early in August for winter flowering. Heliotropes 
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2 cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
@ fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results. 
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treated in the same way will be full of blossoms now. The 
same treatment has been successfully practised with the 
Fireball and Meteor 
Tropzolums will be growing freely now, flowering as they 
up the upper part of the 
Those who wish to have this Nasturtium in 
perfection should plant it out in the summer and train it 
up onto the roof, and give it a free hand or head, just 


different varieties of Habrothamnus. 
grow, and brightening 
house. 
merely attaching it to the wires here and there. 


Forcing House. 


In small gardens the stove or forcing-house is called upon 
I have seen 
OCacumbers, Tomatoes, Strawberries, and various kinds of 
flowers grown in one houge, and in one house halt-a-dozan 
pot-Vines were forced in addition to the things named 
It is mainly a question of management and prompt 
attention, and the structure must be a light one, and 
the night temperature must not run too high; 60 degs. 
will be ample, and the ventilation in bright weather must 
Anything that is usually forced in 
winter, if properly prepared, may be started now. Flowers 
will be wanted when the Ohrysanthemums are thinned 
Azaleas, especially those having white flowers, of 
which Deutsche Perle i+ the best forcer, Gardenias, 
Deutzias, Lily ot the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, Dielytra 
spectabilis, Spireas, etc., may be started now, and, of 


to do many things besides grow stove plants. 





























above. 


be carefully studied. 


down. 


course, bulbs of many kinds may be helped on. 


Pines. 


unless the pots are very full of roots. 


being lost in the operation. 


must be in careful hands. 


Ferns Under Glass. 


50 degs. or so. 


are grown, including Gymnogrammas, 
division across the house, and keep one end warmer. 


the temperature. 


repot according if more stock is required. 


Orchard House. 
Keep the potted trees outside for the present on a bed 


of ashes, or in some position where worms cannot enter the 
I am assuming all trees that required larger pots 


pots. 
have been repotted and the others top-dressed, as the trees 
are now making roote. Cover the pots with long litter the 
moment frost sets in. 


Figs in Pots 


shoull not be exposed to frost, and if outcide should be 
placed under cover. Tne Fig forces well in pots if well 
nourished with r'ch top-dressings and liquid-manure after 
some progress has been made. Mix alittle bone-meal with 
the top-dressing compost. 


Vines in Pots, 


if strong and well ripened, may be started now in a night 
temperature of 50 dega., to be gradually increased as 
growth progresses till 65 degs. is reached when in 
blossom. 

Window Gardening. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is a pretty plant in a warm, 
light room where gas is not burnt. Ferns, Palms, 
Aspidistras, and other foliage plants will not require so 
much water now, but must not be permitted to get dust 
dry. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Chimonanthus fragrans is a sweet thing on a sheltered 
border. In very warm gardens it may do as a bush, but it 
flowers more freely on a wall. Itis rather a difficult shrub 
to propagate except from layers, and layers take some 
time to root. Garrya elliptica is a very ornamental wall- 
plant in winter when covered with catkins. The male is 
the most ornamental. Ivies in all forms are always 
effective in winter. The variegated kinds come out 
brighter when washed and refreshed by the autumn rains. 
The variegated varieties are generally grafted on the green 
sorts, but they strike freely from cuttings. Pyramids of 
the larger-growing Ivies, suchas dentata, Ragneriana, and 
Emerald Gem are very effective, and are easily created 
Fix a stout pole, 7 feet or so long, firmly in the ground, 
plant a couple of plants out of pots near it, and keep them 
regularly trained. Poles furnished with Roses, Honey- 
suckles, and Jasmines are charming when well covered. 
Fuchsias, even those generally considered hardy, are better 
with a little protection in winter in the form of a mound 
of ashes, burat earth, or old tan. Have a heap of dry, 
porous material ready for earthing up Tea Roses the day 
after frost sets in. We wait till the frost has dried the 
ground, and then earth up. Where the plants have to be 
earthed up with the surrounding soil the frost must be 
anticipated, but care must be taken that the roots are not 
exposed. There should be no Talips or other bulbs out of 


the ground now. 
Fruit Garden. 


Some of the most profitable Apples for garden or, 
orchard planting are Stirling Oastle, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Bismarck (this Apple bears freely in a very young state— 
Maidens are often covered with fine fruit), Alfriston, , 
Annie Elizabeth, Cellini Pippin, Dumelow’s Seedling, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Duchess of Oldenburg—an early 
Apple of good flavour. The two best late dessert Apples 
are Orange Pippin and Lord Burghley. King of _the 
Pippins and the American Mother Apple are good kinds 
and keep well. Though not much planted, Betty Geeson 
is a good late cooking Apple. It is very large, deep in the 


Once a week will be often enough to water Pines now, 
In nearly all cases 
Pines are plunged, the plunging materials usually being 
leaves. If the bottom-heat is at fault they may be taken out, 
fresh leaves introduced, and the plants replunged, no time. 
This is important in the case 
of successions, which have to depend toa large extent upon 
the beds for root warmth. Things move very slowly now, 
and except in thg fruiting-house, which should have a 
night temperature of 68 degs. to 70 degs., it is best not to 
Over-heat, Sixty degs. will be high enough for successions, 
especially those that will be expected to show fruit early 
in the new year, and in cases of this kind the water-pot 


Many Ferns may be grown in a night temperature of 
It does not matter to a degree or two, but 
anything about 50 degs will grow nearly all the most useful 
Ferns, including a good many of the most useful Adian- 
tums, all the Pterisee, and Aspleniums. If the tropical Ferns 
then have a 
The 
atmospheric moisture should be regulated according to 
When Maiden-hairs get shabby from 
picking off the fronds or otherwise, cut them, keep them 
a little drier till the new growth starts away, and then 
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ey2, and not handsome, but it is good in the kitchen, and 
will keep a long time. Well-established pot-Vines may be 
started any time now, but the canes must bs strong and 
well riperied. Start at 50 degs., and keep the house close 
till the buds break. The first Peach-house, if ready, may 
be started quickly now, or as soon as ready. If there was 
any red-spider in the house last year give a thorough 
cleaning, using soap freely, and mix a pound of sulphur io 
the pail of lime-wash with which the walls are dressed. If 
Strawberries are wanted very early, and the plants are 
strong, and the crowns in the pots single and well!- 
ripened, afew dozen may be started on a bed of leaves in 
a pit near the glass. They will be better not plunged more 
than a couple of inches or so, just enough to steady the 
pots. Get on with the pruning and nailing. 


Vegetable Garden. ; 

Where there are conveniences for forcing vegetables a 
start should be made with Seakale, either on the ground 
where grown, or in the Mushroom-houseg, or some dark 
structure, where a temperature of 60 degs. can be main- 
tained. There should b3 a good-sized Mushroom-house in 
every garden. It may be cheaply constructed with hollow 
walls made with boards, and the roof thatched with straw. 
Such a house will be warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer than one built in the ordinary way. Abundance 
of Mushrooms, Seakale, Rhubarb, and Chicory, may b2 
obtained, and Lily of the Valley. Several kinds of flowers 
may be started, and if the house is large enough the 
warmth of the beds will suffice to secure a temperature o 
50 degs. But where Seakale and Rhubarb are forced in 
the same house, the manure for the Mushroom-bed; 
must not be taken in till-ready for making up-or ths 
flavour may suffer. Sow early Peas and Beans cn a 
warm border and French Beans in a warm - house. 
Less than 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night will not be 
warm enough for French Baans. Tomatoes coming on 
will require a temperature of 60 degs., and a fairly dry 
atmosphere. Fertilise the blossoms when the pollen is 
dry, about mid-day. Cucumbers in warm-house must 
have the young growth stopped and tied in frequently. 
When this is done a knife need not ba used. Look over 
the seed stores cf early Potatoes and place the sets crown 
upwards in shallow trays, and place in a light position. 

E. Hoppay. 


THH OCOOMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 15th.—Busy pruning fruit-trees. This work 
will be pushed on as rapidly as possible whilst the weather 
is suitable. We do not belieye ia hard pruniag, The 
balance of the trees will be secured, but bush-trees, 
pyramids, and standards will be allowed to attain full 
development ag early as is consistent with a properly 
furnished base. Selected cuttings of Gooseberries and 
Currants. Made a fresh plantation of Raspberries. Theee 
are renewed piecemeal. 


Nuvember 16th.—Out down Ohrysanthemums out of 
bloom and placed in cold pit. Moved a batch of Begonia 
insignis, Gloire de Lorraine, and others to the conservatory, 
and brought away Erica gracilis, which is over; cut the 
plants back, and placed in cool-house to break quietly. 
Among white Chrysanthemums for cutting Mme. Isaacs 
is now conspicuous ; large, well-developed flowers with 
stout stems. Watered Mushroom-beds in bearing with 
liquid-manure, and a little salt in the water. 


November 17th.—Sh>ok out and repotted the earliest 
rested Gloxinia tubers. We generally have thess in bloom 
from February onwards. Tney are just showing signs of 
growth. Potted a lot of Trumpet Major Narcissus. For 
these we use 7-inch pots, filling them with bulbs. This 
s'z2 is more useful for the conservatory than smaller pots. 
We shall not plunge them outside. They are placed ina 
cold-house to make roots, and then helped on with a little 
heat. They will bloom in February and March. 


November 18th.—Pruned Plums on west walls, and 
watered the trees with Gishurst Compound. Moved a 
couple of dozen pot-Vines to small forcing-house : Ham- 
burghs, Foster’s Seedling, Golden Queen, and Madresfield 
Court, but chiefly Hamburghs.. We have other things in 
the house, and therefore a higher night temperature is 
given than is generally recommended. Though this course 
has been followed for some years, the Vines always do 
well. The night temperature will be nearer 55 degs. than 
50 degs. to start with. 


November 19th.—Secured all the Cauliflowergs and 
Veitch’s Autumn Broccoli turning in or which have com- 
menced to heart. We have a lot ofdry Bracken, Rushes, 
etc., to shelter Celery, etc., when frost comes; but the 
ground will be allowed to get crisp on the top before the 
covering is put on. Trenched vacant land. Shall take 
advantage of frost to wheel on manure. Made up hot-beds 
for early Horn Carrots. Sorted over early seed Potatoes, 
and placed some in boxes for forcing. 


November 20th.—Took up roots of early Rhubarb and 
put in Mushroom-house, also alot of Seakale. A fresh 
hot-bed is made for Asparagus about every three weeks 
now, asa succession must be kept up. Covered crowns 
of Globe Artichokes with litter and a little earth over to 
keep litter in place. Unnailed Fig-trees on walls, and tied 
branches together ready for covering when frost comes. 
We should have no Figs outside without protection. 





Statice profusa.—This is among the most 
serviceable of greenhouse flowering plants, and 
ene which provides much useful material for 
cutting. The trusses of bloom are freely pro- 
duced, even upon small plants, which always 
makes them of greater value. Cuttings root 
quite readily if mossed round after being notched 
with the knife and kept moist for a few weeks 
with the syringe. Another good plan where 
quantity is required is to raise it from root- 
cuttings, by which means very dwarf plants are 
quickly obtained. 
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FRUIT. 


—- 


PEAR FONDANTE D’AUTOMNE. 


Tuts is one of our best autumn Pears, and 
certainly one that every amateur should poss¢ss, 
as it is of very fiue quality, and so free in most 
soils. lew varieties equal the one named when 
in season. The fruit is of medium size, deli- 
ciously sweet, and a great bearer. Its season is 
given as October, but it is ripe much earlier on 
the Quince stock in a warm soil, and this year 
we had ripe fruits in the middle of September 
from dwarf trees on a warm border. The 
question of soil, stock, and mode of growth, or 
what may be termed the best form for the trees, 
ij an important one to the amateur who cannot 
atord to experiment in the small space at 
command. For the best-flavoured fruits I would 
certainly advise bush culture. A wall is not 
needed for these, and though this variety does 
well as an orchard tree on the Quince-stock, 
unless large quantities of fruits are needed it is 
not the best mode of culture. Large, spreading 
trees are not always possible in a limited space ; 
besides, such trees prevent cropping under- 
neath, and this latter is an important point. 
For bush culture trees on a short stem are 
specially good, as the fruits are much finer, and 
they are freely exposed to sun and air, so that 
the quality is superior. The variety in question 
is a sure fruiter, and grown thus it makes a 
hindsome tree, the fruits being available from 
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cropping, and general excellence. I have not 
named other forms of culture, such as cordon 
or espalier, neither do I advise these latter, as 
if grown in a freer condition the tree is more 
prolific. This is the chief point, as amateurs 
want trees that crop regularly in addition to 
quality. W. 





OUTDOOR GRAPES. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of articles have been 
devoted at different times to the culture of out- 
door Grapes, scme writers strongly advocating 
their cultivation on a more extensive scale, 
others protesting that they are not worth wall 
room. I think one may reasonably adopt a 
middle course, and without going into ecstacies 
over them claim that they are certainly worth 
the room and a little attention bestowed upon 
them. Here they can always be relied on to 
ripen sufficiently to make some very good wine, 
and if a few of the best bunches are slightly 
thinned and are protected from wasps some 
sweet berries of very fair size can be secured. 
The cropping qualities of the particular Vine I 
have in view in penning this note are indisput- 
able. It very seldom fails, and last year 4 
bushels of fruit were taken from 400 ‘square 
feet of wall. Those who are interested in the 
culture of outdoor Grapes will welcome the new 
sort, which is known as Reine Olga. The colour, 
as seen by; gaslight was that of a dark Fron- 
tignan or a ‘‘ foxy” Hamburgh, the bunches 








An Autumn Pear (Fondante d’Automne). 


Sep:ember to the end of October. Grown in 


pyramid form it makes a fine, handsome tree, | 


and in pocr soils, I mean those of a sandy or 
gravelly nature, it thrives well on the Pear- 
stock ; but, on the other hand, in good loamy soils 
the Pear-stock is too strong, and it is not so 
fruitful. This question of stock should be taken 
into consideration, also if the goil is heavy or 
light, and, of course, when the trees are grown 
11 an orchard in standard form the free stock 
i3 the most suitable. I have seen excellent 
results from growing this variety as a small 
standard, and the tops or head kept to a 
medium siz3. Grown thus large fruits, also 
earlier, are ce:sured, and to make my meaning 
clear I may state that by small standards I mean 
a dwarf or short stem, and the head treated as 
a bush, kept thin, and not at all crowded. 

As regards position this variety is not at all 
fastidious as to soil or locality, if not kept too 
wet or planted in swamps. There is no better 
t me than the present to plant, as then the trees 
grow away freely inthe spring. This variety is 
much grown on the Continent in bush form for 
early supplies, but in the north is best on a wall 
if fine fruits are needed. Itis one of the few 
Pears an amateur can plant and be gure of 
o> aicing a good return from. Of course it is 
us: less to stere it, as its season is so short; but, 
on the other hard, at the season named it com. 
mands a ready sale, and if grown on bushes or 
in pyramid form the fruits can be thinned go 
that s'ze is obtained. If only a small number of 
pears can be grown, Fondante d’Automne should | 
have a place, owing to its rich flavour, good | 


| were large and the berries of very fair size, con- 
| siderably larger than in the average Sweetwater. 
|The quality, was decidedly good, the watery 


Grapes being absent, and instead, the berries 
were firm, solid, and sweet; in fact, to those 
who like a sweet Grape it is preferable to 
several of the showy indoor sorts. The fact 
that the well-known hardy sorts, like the 
Sweetwater and Black Cluster, do very well 
here will induce me to try the novelty, and I 
hope to report on its merits another season. 
There are fruit-trees that will go on bearing 
year after year without the slightest assistance 
of any kind in the way of extra soil or manure, 
/as will the Vine when once established. The 
old Sweetwater mentioned above is in a well- 
| frequented path that is as firm as a bit of mac- 
adam, and it certainly has had nothing extra 
| for the last fourteen years. I work it on the 
| Spur system, the Vine going away from a central 
point with eight main branches horizontally 
| trained on either side, the spurs on the branches 
| being kept at about a foot apart. Occasionally 
one of the branches may show signs of weak- 
/ness, and when this is so a young rod is let go 
the following summer either from above or 
below totake its place. Better fruit is always 
obtained by a little special attention in the way 
of pruning, cutting all weak, thin growth clean 
away, and reserving strong shoots and buds for 
the next season’s fruit. Black Cluster does not 
grow so strongly as Sweetwater, and the best 
fruit is atsbating the long-rod system. 
E., Surrey. 







































element that is often a feature in outdoor 
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THE APRICOT IN SMALL GARDENS. 


Tuk fact that the Apricot is available alike for 
dessert, tarts, or preserving should place it a 
good second to the Peach among choicer fruits. 
It will, I think, be generally admitted that given 
a combination of adverse conditions in climate, 
soil, and situation it is hardly advisable to 
attempt its cultivation on anything like a large 
scale—at least, I know more than one gardener 
well up to the mark in fruit-growing who could 
make nothing of it given a heavy annual rainfall 
and a minimum of sun, but if the climate is 
all right and it is only the soil and situation 
that are wrong the necessary alterations can be 
made to meet the requirements of the trees, So 
far as the south of England is concerned, I have 
always found Apricots do best on a west wall, or, 
at any rate, an aspect anywhere between south- 
west and west, and for soil a good holding loam 
or as near that as possible. If the natural soil 
is light and sandy it should be worked out by 
degrees and something heavier substituted ; good 
stiff road sidings and a little—a very little— 
cow-manure are a good compost. It seems 
almost cupe:fluous to caution against cropping 
close up to the wall, but this is still done in some 
gardens, and it should, therefore, be known that 
the Apricot, perhaps of all fruits, cares least for 
this disturbance and opening up of the soil. 
An alley of 3 feet is not too much if the subsoil 
is open and absorbent, and it should be kept 
as hard asaroad. Given neglected trees that 
are not growing under good conditions, the 
above treatment is to be recommended so far 
as the roots are concerned. For above-ground 
treatment branches badly cankered can be 
cleanly removed, whilst in the case of those only 
partially affected the bad part can be taken out 
and the place filled in with clay. At the same 
time it is always advisable to encourage any 
healthy growth below the sore, laying this in 
for one or two seasons, even if the trees are 
extra thick. Diseased limbs can by this means 
be gradually replaced by healthy growth. I 
can personally vouch for this, having more than 
once had to deal with a lot of badly cankered 
trees. Ionly grow two varieties, Kaisha and 
Moorpark, the former both the smaller and the 
earlier fruit. The Apricot being the earliest 
flowering among fruits renders it naturally very 
liable to suffer from spring frosts. For several 
seasons [ had for Apricots a sort of makeshift 
protection in the way of Spruce boughs on poles, 
but finding that the fruit was much appreciated, 
have resorted lately to half-inch mesh fish-net- 
ting of double thickness, and this generally 
brings the trees safely through unless a sharp 
frost follows’a day of sleet and rain and the 
blossom is wet. Sur three chief enemies are 
grey aphis, blackbirds, and earwigs ; the two 
former can be dealt with satisfactorily by in- 
secticides and netting, but the earwig is very 
troublesome, and in some seasons it is a difficult 
matter to secure sound dessert fruit. In all 
gardens where old trees of the Apricot are in- 
clined to gum and canker it will be found 
advisable when dealing with newly-planted stuff 
to avoid the use of the knife as much as possible 
a season or two, doing the necessary work of 
restriction by spring disbudding. 





FRENCH STRAWBERRIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘f GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Srr,—In reply to “‘ D. K.” on this subject, I have 
grown Louis Gautier this season, and am well 
satisfied with it. In June I had a fine crop of 
fruit, some of them over 2 oz. in weight. 
Since then I have been picking in small quan- 
tities, and now have large, ripe fruits on the 
beds (November 11th). i have picked over a 
dozen ripe fruits since November Ist. The 
fruit is pinky-white in colour, and of delicious 
flavour ; in fact, the blackbirds select it from all 
others. The autumn fruit-bearing runners will 
fruit again next season, but it is on the summer 
runners that a second crop of fruit is produced. 
I have planted several beds of it, and think it 
should be better known. I. Goopy, F.R.H.S. 
Belchamp St. Paul’s, Clare, Suffolk. 





Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 158. 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
Mlustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 
Culture and Arrangement, London: John Murray and of all 
Booksellers, 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM. 


Or L. longiflorum several varieties exist in 
gardens, but amongst them Harrisi has had by 
far the greatest share of attention paid to it. 
This variety is also known as the Bermuda Lily, 
which we recently illustrated. 

L. longiflorum itself has long been known in 
this country, having been introduced from Japan 
early during the present century. Its name is 
now, however, a misnomer, its flowers being 
surpassed in length by those of L. neilgher- 
rense, philippinense, and Wallichianum. 
Amongst other more prominent varieties of L. 
longiflorum, besides those just mentioned, may 
bs named Takesima, the principal distinctive 
feature of which is the purplish tinge that exists 
in the exterior of the blossoms, especially when 
in the bud state. In the variety albo-margi- | 
natum the leaves are clearly edged with white, 
but the flowers are the same as in the ordinary 
form, but are sometimes rather more satiny in 
texture. A very distinct variety of L. longi- 
florum is formosanum, introduced from the 











The Icng-tubed Ly (L'lium longificru) in a vase. 
Bournbrook Hall, Birmingham, 


island of Formosa. This possesses several 
features so well marked as to almost, if not quite, 
entitle it to rank as a distinct species. I1t has 
more the character of L. philippinense than that 
of longiflorum, being a slender-habited plant 
with narrow leaves, but the flowers, instead of 
being very long, as in L. philippinense, are 
shorter and rather more widely expanded than 
in the other varieties of L. longiflorum, They 
are pure white within, but tinged with purple 
on the outside. Another variety is Wilsoni. 
The culture of L. longiflorum and its varieties 
is comparatively easy; while many Lilies are 
difficult to deal with, these can be not only grown 
and flowered well, but increased to almost any 
extent. If planted out-of-doors the most suit- 


able soil for them is a good, open, sandy loam, | 


in a well-drained, but, at the same time, not dry 
spot. The bulbs should be at least 6 inches 


below the surface, and if the soil is at all holding | 


a good plan is to surround them with sand. In 


common with all other Lilies, these are most | 


effective when arranged in bold masses orclumps, 
instead of being dotted singly here and there. 
To the outdoor culture of these Lilies a couple 
of objections might be raised—viz., should the 


| with which a little well-decayed manure has 


























































offsets are also produced, and the buried portion 
of the stem is generally thickly studded with 
small bulbils, that rapidly increase in size when 
detached from the parent plant, and soon 
become strong enough toflower. Another way, 
and one that has been largely followed in the 
case of Harrisi, is to strip off some of the outside 
scales, an operation that can can be done with- 
out injuring the bulb in any way. ‘These scales 
should then be laid in pans of light, sandy 
soil, and just covered with the compost. If 
placed in a warmish structure they will form 
small bulbs by spring, when they have still a 
season’s growth before them till autumn sets in. 
The smaller scales may be planted entire, and 
the larger ones separated in the middle without 
any ill effects. HH, 


weather prove showery, the yellow pollen 
stains the spotless purity of the blooms, and, 
moreover, in showery weather the tube splits 
and the flowers present a ragged appearance. 
As L. longiflorum and its varieties readily 
submit to pot culture, great numbers are grown 
in that way. The bulbs should be potted as 
soon as received in a good open loamy soil, 


been incorporated. They may then be placed 
in a spot sheltered from very heavy rains (if 
in a frame plenty of air must be given them) 
till signs of growth make their appearance 
above ground, If required to bloom early, the 
most forward may then be shifted into a 
warmer structure—say a good light housein which 
the wiater temperature ranges from 50 degs. 
to 60 degs. Treated in this way the first lot 
will bloom in March, and by introducing occa- 
sional batches a succession of blooms may 
be had till they open on plants out-of-doors. 
The long-tubed forms, either eximium or 
Harrisi, are much more amenable to forcing 
than those of the ordinary type. The sized 
pots in which they should be placed will depend 
upon the purposes for which they are required ; 





How to grow the Chinese Sacred 
Lily.—Will you please advise me through 
your valuable paper the proper way to grow a 
Chinese Sacred Lily bulb? I have heard that 
it looks very well put in a bowl of water, with 
small pebbles. 1 have put some Sphagnum 
Moss as well around it. I should like to know 
if it is right or wrong ?—Liny. 

*.* A few beach stones that have been 
thoroughly cleansed from saline matter are 
placed into a shallow vase or bowl. The 
Narcissus bulb is“placed upon these, and its 
roots soon ramble among the stones, thus 
securing a hold from which it may grow 
upright. Let the water just touch the base of 
the bulb, and either add a few pieces of char- 
coal to maintain purity or drop a very little 
Condy’s fluid in occasionally. Any greenhouse 
or warm room will grow this pretty Narcissus. 


Crimson Chrysanthemums for 
decoration.—Of all winter flowers there 
are few more popular than the crimson 
Chrysanthemum, with its blue-green leaves 
and gold-lined petals. There are so many 
varieties that one scarcely knows what to 
choose, for it would be difficult to say which 
were the prettiest, the small close-petaled ones 
or those of a freer character. 1 think that 
they are both equally decorative, for their deep 
colour is in perfect harmony with some rich 
brown pottery and in splendid contrast to a 
deep blue bowl.—A. E. C. 








Plants, creepers, and shrubs for 
garden.—What are the best perennials and 
hardy shrubs and creepers for an outlay of small 
amount and for a new beginner? The soil is 
rather heavy, clay under, has been turf, but the 
latter removed for building purposes. Is the 
Scented Myrtle an outdoor plant, and would the 
Thorn Creeper be suitable for an ugly boundary 
wall (low, 5 feet), facing a window? Garden 
elevated, about highest point of midland table- 
land, winds strong.— REx. 

*.* A few good, cheap, hardy plants: 
Phloxes of sorts, Irises of sorts, Delphiniums, 
Pentstemons, Campanulas, Pinks, Anemones, 
Peeonies, Michaelmas Daisies (Perennial Asters), 
Lilies, Hypericums, Heuchera sanguinea, 
Pyrethrums, Statice (Sea Lavender), Genistas, 
Gaillardias, and Doronicums. The under- 
mentioned shrubs are very hardy, ornamental, 





From a phctograph by Mrs. Mastin, 


for a good-sized single bulb a pot 5 inches in 


diameter will be needed, while three bulbs in a 
6-inch pot form useful little specimens, but, if 
required, large pots can be filled with a number 
of bulbs, and thus form large clumps. The 
relative sizes of pots refer, of course, to 
ordinary bulbs, and not to the very large 
bulbs of L. Harrisi, that are imported from 
Bermuda, some of which will fill a pot a foot in 
diameter with roots. Thorough drainage is as 
great a necessity in pot culture as in the open 
ground ; the roots must not on any account be 
allowed to become dry; when well drained 
copious supplies of water can be given without 
danger. When the buds begin to swell weak 
liquid-manure will be of service. The greatest 
enemies of these Lilies are aphides, which 
increase most rapidly, and not only injure the 
foliage, but cause the buds to become deformed, 
so much, indeed, that unless checked very few 


dipping in Tobacco-water, will kill these pests. 


increased to an almost unlimited extent. 





flowers will open properly. Fumigation, or 


L. longiforum and its varieties can be quickly 
When 
growing freely, not only does the principal bulb 
often ssparate into two or three, but minor 


and cheap: Prunus triloba, Olearia Haasti, 
Berberis Darwini, B. stenophylla, Ribes Gordo- 
nisnum, Spireas, Weigelas, Viburnum Tinus, 
V. plicatum, Kscallonia Philippiana, Daphne 
Caoeorum, D. Mezereum, D. Mezereum autum- 
nale, Lilacs, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
Ligustrum sinense, L. lucidum, Cytisus albus, 
C. purpureus, C. precox, Hibiscus of sorts, 
Indigofera Gerardiana, Cydonia japonica, 
Buddlea globosa, Choisya ternata, and Phila- 
delphus (Mock Orange). Amongst creepers the 
following would suit you: LErcilla spicata, 
Clematis Jackmani, Jasminum officinale, J. 
nudiflorum, Ivies, Ampelopsis Veitchi, Bignonia 
radicans, Passiflora ccerulea, Constance Elliot, 
Wistaria sinensis, and Cotoneaster microphylla. 
Crategus Pyracantha is not suitable for a low 
wall. It is much too vigorous. Use Cydonia 
japonica and Raphiolepis japonica. 

Mild weather in North Devon.—Ws have had 
some very mild weather lately around Bideford, and I 
thought perhaps it might interest readers of GARDENING to 
learn that yesterday (Nov 9) I was able to pick in a wocd 
some wild Primroses, Wood Violets, and wild Strawberries, 


which I think is rather out of season, considering we are 
so near Christmas.—ARcuHIE Lry, Bideford. 
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EVENING PRIMROSES. | 


Tue Gnotheras or Evening Primroses form a 
large and very important section of our summer | 
and autumn-blooming plants. They are mostly 


| (annual), purple ; bistorta, etc. 
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those of the marginata section make an 
interesting and charming display on the rock 
garden, for which they are peculiarly adapted. | 

Amongst the species not detailed below, and 
which will be found valuable either for the 
rock garden or mixed border, the following 
may be noted: (CH, chrysantha, yellow; 
CE. rosea, rose ; (i. pumila, yellow ; (Z. riparia, 
yellow; (4 sinuata, pale yellow, turning to 
rose; (. Drummondi, white and yellow; 
CH. tenella (an annual), purple; (i. densiflora 


(i. ALBICAULIS.—This is little more than a 
biennial ; at any rate, it has proved with us a very 
short-lived plant, though well worth the trouble 
of propagating annually by seeds. The stems | 
are erect, about 1 foot or 14 feet high, branched | 
on the upper portion of the stem, smooth, shin- 
ing, and usually of a greyish-white, The leaves 
are narrow, entire or irregularly toothed. The 
| lowers are produced in the axils of the upper 
leaves, white, becoming pink with age. Itisa 
native of the barrens along the Platte, 
Saskatchewan, etc, and is a useful species for 
the rock garden, where it flowers in the early 
| summer. | 

CE. BIENNIS is not much grown as a garden | 
plant, although few biennials are better suited | 




















(nothera marginata. 


confined to North America, the chief exception 
being Ci. taraxacifolia, which is Chilian. All 


are perfectly hardy and as a rule easily grown. | 


From early April until the autumn frosts set in 
some few of the species will be found in flower, 
almost dazzling the eye with their masses of rich 
golden-yellow, white, or rose-tinted blossoms. 


Their fault, if fault it be, is, as their name | 
implies, that of opening their beautiful flowers | 
chiefly in the evening. This, however, is by no | 
means general, and some of them will be found | 


that open their dazzling flowers during the day. 
The annual species, with the exception of CA 
cdorata and its varieties, may well be dispensed 
with from the flower garden. They are often 
troublesome from self-sown seeds, and none of 


them can be compared with the perennials and | 
The | 


biennials for beauty ef form or colour. 
place for robust growers will be the wild gar- 
den and the shrubbery border. (!. Lamarck- 
iana (see cut) is perhaps the most useful for 
this purpose. The only thing to guard against 
is the numerous seedlings, which should be 
thinned out regularly during late autumn or 
spring to 2 feet or 3 feet apart. Those like 
speciosa, linearis, and fruticosa will be found 


admirably adapted for the mixed borders, and |them untouched. 





It well repays cultivation, 
and the clumps should be divided every second 
year and planted into good rich soil. It may 
also be raised from seeds, which ripen freely. 
It is a native of dry barren soil throughout 
North America, and flowers with us from June 
until the frosts appear in autumn. 

Ci. LINEARIS.—A slender-growing perennial, 
found abundantly in dry, sandy places from 
Virginia to Florida, North Carolina, etc., flower- 
ing in our borders from April until July. It 
rarely exceeds a foot or so in height. The 
flowers, which are comparatively large, are of a 
soft pale yellow and fragrant, more so than in 
any of the other species we have grown. This 
will be found s, useful plant for the rock garden, 
where in rich free soil it forms fine tufts. 

Ci. MARGINATA, known also in gardens as (EH, 
eximia, is admirably suited for the rock garden 
or the front row of the mixed border. Even 
when luxuriant it rarely exceeds 6 inches to 
10 inches in height, and when in free, rich soil 
it will in one season cover a large extent of 
ground. Itis an extremely free bloomer, the 
individual flowers measuring 4 inches to 5 inches 
in diameter, white, changing to rose or pink as 
they become older, and in the evening emitting 
a most delicious Magnolia-like scent. It increases 
rapidly by suckers or underground stems ; these 
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for naturalising in woods and shrubberies. Its 
variety grandiflora, better known perhaps as 
| Lamarckiana, is the one usually seen in flower in 
‘our borders. The whole plant is more robust, 
and the flowers are larger and much 
finer than those of the type. It is an 





Tufted Evening Primrose {@aothera cxspitosa). 





excellent border plant, singularly beau- 
tiful in large masses, and well adapted 
for the wild garden or shrubbery, as it 
seeds itself in the greatest abundance. 
It is easily increased by seed, which 
should be sown annually to keep up 
the stock. Throughout North Ame- 
rica, flowering June to August or 
September. 

CH. CasPiTosa is perfectly hardy, 
very easily managed, and a remark- 
ably beautiful free-flowering species. 
The flowers are large, white, turning to 
a delicate rose colour with age. It is 
found on the clayey calcareous slopes 
of the slate hills of Upper Platte, but 
rare. It is a very distinct and beau- 
tiful species nearly allied to CH. acaulis. 

(i, rRuTICOSA.—This species and its 
two or three varieties are among the 
very finest of our hardy herbaceous 
perennials. They rarely exceed 2} feet 
or 3 feet in height, and ali through the 
summer and autumn bear a profusion 
of the most delightful golden-yellow 
blossoms. The variety Youngi, which 
is also called glauca, is represented in 
gardens by a taller form of Gi. fruti- 
cosa. So hardy is Ci. fruticosa and 
its varieties that they go on flower- 
ing after the first frosts in autumn, 
and even our hardest winter leaves | 
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An Evening Primrose (Ginothera Lamarckiana) in a Sussex garden. 
from a photograph sent by Mr. W. Herrington, Ouckfield. 


Rograved 


oiten travel along distance and form tufts of 
large, toothed, or jagged leaves. All through 
June, July, and August this plant is charming 
in the evening. Cuttings roots readily if taken 
with a piece of the root. Native of the Rocky 
Mountains of Upper California, Missouri, etc. 

CE. MISSOURIENSIS.—A low-growing perennial 
from the dry hills throughout Missouri and on 
the Canadian river. The flowers are large and 
of a soft sulphur-yellow ; the leaves thick and 
leathery, narrow, and of a light shining green. 
It is readily increased by division or cuttings, 
and rarely ripens seed in this country—at any 
rate, it never has done so with us. It thrives 
best in a rich sandy soil, and if growing on the 
border will be all the better of a few stones 
buried round the neck of the plant. Its flowers, 
produced from June to August, although best in 
the evening, are oftenopen in thedaytime. (H, 
macrocarpa is @ synonym. There is also a 
broad-leaved form known as CH. m. var. latifolia. 

CH. spEcIosA.—A charming species, producing 
an abundance of large white blossoms from April 
until September. It is an excellent rock garden 
plant, where on dry sunny places it makes quite 
a feature. The flowers, at first white, change 
with age to a delicate rose. The stems are erect, 
growing from 1 foot to 2 feet in height. Itis a 
native of Red River, Arkansas, Texas, etc. 

Ci, TANACETIFOLIAA—A comparatively rare 
Californian species, belonging to the acaulescent 
section and perhaps most nearly allied to the 
Chilian Ci, taraxacifolia, which it resembles 
very much in habit and leafage, with the excep- 
tion of the toothing being carried out to the 
point instead of only two-thirds, asin C. tarax- 
acifolia. It rarely exceeds 4 inches in height 
and does not run like (, marginata, The 
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flowers are golden-yellow and borne profusely 
throughout the early summer on short stems from 
the rosette of leaves. It is a neat species, well 
adapted for the rock garden. oes 

(2. TARAXACIFOLIA is well-named, as it is 
readily recognised by its Dandelion-like leaves. 
Like the last, it belongs to the acaulescent 
section and makes a very effective rock plant 
when given a rich, free soil, and where its 
trailing stems can overhang a ledge. The 
flowers are large, varying from 2 inches to 
4 inches in diameter, white when first open, 
but becoming pink with age. It is a native of 
Chili, and may be readily increased by division | 
or by cuttings. i. acaulis is only a variety of | 
the above with smaller flowers, 

(E. TRILOBA is usually said to be an annual, | 
but with us under cultivation for many years it | 
has not only proved perennial, but perfectly | 
hardy and one of the most free flowering of the | 
genus. It has @ dense habit of growth, the| 
stems short, the rosette of leaves lying on the | 


ing it might interest the Editor to see blooms of 
her seedling Anemones sown first week in April, 
| 1897, encloses a sample, as they are remarkably 
|fine this year, and coming into bloom earlier 
|than usual. The strain is commonly called 
| **St. Brigid.” 

| ™,* Very charming, the flowers varied in 
colour from deep purple to white. 
double, others single. These forms of Anemone 
coronaria are bright indeed ! 





SIMPLE FLOWER BEDS. 


Ir is a great pleasure to know that people are 
beginning to see the folly of the bedding out 
system in the flower garden, and that they are 
not content with looking on empty flower-beds 
for at least eight months out of the twelve as 
formerly. 

Perhaps this is due in a great measure to the 
beautiful hardy plants which have been intro- 
duced during recent years, and of the better 





soil in most cases. The flowers are larger than 
in CH, fruticosa, yellow, very fragrant, and pro- | 
duced from early April until the frosts come. | 
The flowers expand mostly in the evening, but | 
they are often open and the plant 
quite attractive at midday. It 
is a native of Arkansas, and is 


way of using them in the flower garden. 

Not long ago it was the usual thing to see 
such beautiful and hardy plants as Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Ponies, and Rudbeckias planted in 


Some very | 


early in the year, therefore the large bright 
| yellow flowers of the Daffodils intermixed with 
these crimson stems and leaves must tell their 
own tale. Again, in June we have the brilliant 
flowers of the Pseonies, which are of the most 
varied and brilliant colours, from pure white 
to the darkest crimson and intermediate shades. 
A second bed of an even more simple character 
is formed by Genista precox, 3 feet from plant 
to plant, and carpeting the soi] with Aubrietia 
greca or purpurea. Although this Genista is 
more strictly a dwarf shrub, it is well suited for 
planting in this way, and produces the most 
pleasing effect. 

A third bed is produced by planting it with 
the different kinds of Phloxes in the following 
way :—The early summer or June-flowering 
kinds are much dwarfer than the late summer 
ones, and are known under the name of suffru- 
ticosa. These should be planted 2 feet apart, and 
the space between them filled in with such dwarf 
varieties as ovata, setacea, and atropurpurea. 
These are dwarf trailing charming little plants, 
which soon cover the whole surface, and are 
|covered with bright-coloured flowers—ovata, 
|bright rosy-purple; atropurpurea, rose, with 
deep crimson eye ; setacea, of a 
nearly white flower. I do not 
recommend mixing these dwarf 








readily increased by seed, which 
ripens freely. D. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CANNA IRIDIFLORA 
EHMANNI. 


THERE are few Cannas more 
{fective in the garden than the 
subject of the accompanying 
illustration. It is true that its 
flowers are somewhat smaller 
than those of the new race of 
Cannas lately introduced, and 
that their colour is not so vividly 
striking as the glaring scarlets 
and brilliant yellows of some of 
the novelties, which are, indeed, 
particularly handsome; the tint 
vf its blossoms, a bright cherrs- 
lake, is, however, very charm- 
ing, and one that is rarely met 
with in the open, Plants strongly 
grown in deep, rich soil often 
attain a height of over 5 feet, 
the flowers, which are drooping, 
being borne from 6 inches to 
| foot 6 inches above the highest 
leaf. Were this Canna flower- 
less instead of possessing, as it 
does, an attractive blossom, it 
would be well worthy of culture 
owing to its exceptionally fine 
form, that fits it to perfection for 











associating with other plants of 
noble outline in the wild garden 
or in sub-tropical collections. 
The leaves are, for a Canna, very 
large, often reaching a length of 
close on 3 feet. The plant figured measured to the 
top of the flower-spike 5 feet 7 inches, so that the 
relative size of the leaves can be easily judged. 
The drooping habit of the leaves is also a point 
in its favour, as it gives to the whole plant a 
far finer symmetry than if, as is usually the case 
with Cannas, the leaves were erect. In South 
Devon this Canna will generally live through 
the winter in the open ground ; in fact, I know 
of one plant that has not been moved for several 
years. This, however, is growing in light soil. 
In heavy soil, such as that of my own garden, I 
always lift and bring on the plants under glass 
before planting out, this method producing an 
effect much earlier in the summer than is possible 
where growth has to be made entirely in the 
open. ‘he richer and deeper the soil the finer 
will be the growth, and liberal doses of liquid- 
manure will be appreciated by the plant when 
in robust health. In dry weather the hose 
should be turned on to the roots for several 
minutes ata time. In proximity to water the 
plant usually exhibits the greatest luxuriance. 


he one tigured was growing within 4 feet of 
running water, . 


ee 


Poppy Anemones from Ireland.— 
Mrs. Smyth, of Toborcooran, co. Antrim, think- 





Oanna iridiflora Ehmanni. 


lines or dotted singly about the borders. But in 
this way it was impossible to judge of their 
true beauty. 

Now, however, we use them in a more sensible 
way—viz., by what we call grouping or placing 
a dozen or more plants in irregular masses or 
groups. By so doing a far better general effect 
is obtained and the true beauty and value of the 
plant is intensified. 

This use of them also led us into another way 
of employing these hardy plants—viz., planting 
whole beds of one ad and covering, ‘‘ or 
carpeting as it is called,” the bare soil beneath 
them with other dwarf and hardy plants, of 
which there are many. 

The following are descriptions of two or three 
simple but most effective beds, which will give 
the greatest satisfaction :— 

Paontzs.—If a bed of almost any shape or 
size is planted with the late-flowering Ponies, 
commonly called French Peonies, at about 3 
feet from plant to plant, and a good sprinkling 
of Narcissi princeps or Sir Watkin planted 
between them, and the whole bed surfaced with 
Sedum glaucum or Antennaria tomentosa, there 
will be two very fine displays during the spring 
and early summer. These late-flowering Ponies 
have bright crimson stems and start into growth 





kinds ; I would rather keep to 
one variety in each bed. They 
flower simultaneously with the 
suffruticosa varieties, and there- 
fore produce a charming display. 
I could give many other instan- 
ces similar to above where the 
most effective beds are produced 
by hardy plants. 
T. ARNOLD. 


POPPIES. 


It would seem that there is a 
growing fancy for gorgeous-hued 
flowers, although their beanty is 
of a transient character, and 
Poppies in variety may claim to 
be a sort of miniature edition of 
the Peony, although some of 
them equal, eveu if they do not 
exceed, the largest Ponies in 
size. The varieties of orientale 
and bracteatum, for instance, 
would, I suppose, produce the 
largest flowers to be found in the 
garden. These, I think, show to 
the very best advantage in bold 
cinmps in the front of shrub- 
beries, and if they can be planted 
on the Grass, so that a bit of 
green shows between them, so 
much the better. A difficulty is 
often found, where rabbits are 
troublesome, of providing for the 
wild garden without the expense 
and unsightliness of wire netting. 
I should think the Poppies, like 
Foxgloves and Daffodils, would 
be among the few, the very few, 
plants that rabbits will not touch. 
Alike in height of plant asin size of flower, these 
Poppies are on the big side, although they vary 
considerably. The mention of Poppies and a 
thought of the wants of the wild garden led to the 
mention of thelarge types, but it was P. nudicaule 
and its varieties of which I was thinking when 
starting the comparison and similarity between 
Pzonies and Poppies, and although the annuals, 
such as the best varieties of somniferum, exceed 
them in size and brilliance, for graceful beauty, 
purity of colour, long-sustained flowering, and 
greater duration in a cut state, the Iceland varie- 
ties hold their own remarkably well. June is a 
good timeto sow. The plants can either be pricked 
out fora time or they can be thinned early, a 
little fine soil being put in among those that are 
left, these being transferred when convenient to 
permanent quarters, The Poppy can hardly be 
put out of place, and a large batch I have for 
cutting is growing on some narrow borders, 
filling up any space there is to spare between 
bush Apples. It is a sign of the increasing 
favour with which such flowers are regarded to 
find them very largely in evidence in the most 
tastily arranged dinner tables ; in fact, together 
with the annual Poppies, Sweet Peas, large- 
flowered Marguerites, and single Gaillardias, 
they are the best things for such work. K. 
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ORCHIDS. 


———— 


ACINETAS, 

ALTHOUGH only a small genus of Orchids, the 
Acinetas known in gardens are, with scarcely 
an exception, well worthy of cultivation. During 
July and August, when the best of them are 
most frequently to be seen in bloom, there are 
few Orchids more welcome than they are, not 
only because of their large and striking racemes 
of handsome flowers, but also for the interest 
which attaches to their curious method of 
flowering, as is hereafter described. The flower 
racemes in every species known to me are pendu- 
lous, issuing from the base of the pseudo-bulb. 
As a rule they push straight downwards through 
the soil, coming out through the bottom of the 
basket in which the plants are growing. More 
than once I have noticed plants growing in pots 
where the flower-spike had pushed through the 
soil and drainage and found its way through the 
hole at the bottom, the large raceme of flowers 
presenting in that position an 
extremely curious appearance. 
In regard to their cultiva- 
tion, Acinetas present no par- 
ticular difficulty. They should, 
on account of the peculiar 
method of flowering, be grown 
exclusively in baskets, and for 
the same reason large flat pieces 
of potsherds for drainageshould 
not be used, preferring instead 
rather large lumps of charcoal, 
arranged so that the spike has 
no difficulty in pushing be- 
tween them. I have seen 
Acinetas described as shy 
flowering, but my experience 
with them has been the con- 
trary, healthy plants flowering 
regularly every year. I believe 
that this description of them 
has arisen through their being 
£0 frequently grown in pots, 
for, notwithstanding the mar- 
vellous knack the flower-spike 
has of finding an outlet, I have 
on several occasions noticed 
the remains of old spikes curled 
up amongst the crocks in pot- 
grown plants... Above the 
drainage a layer of good Sphag- 
num should be placed, using, 
finally, as a compost sound 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum. On 
account of the inadvisability of 
using much drainage, it is 
better to select baskets that 
are rather broad and shallow. 
From March to July or August 
the plants may be grown in the 
East Indian-house, the coolest 
part of which is preferable. If 
such a position be not available 
the intermediate-house will do, 
and in any case during the 





introduced from Costa Rica about i850, having 
been discovered by Warscewicz. 


petals, which also overlap each other. The sepals 


brownish-crimson, a character that is still more 
markedly present in the lip. All the parts are 
singularly thick and fleshy in texture, and the 
flowers remain in good condition about a fort- 
night. The raceme, as a rule, is a little over 
1 foot long and carries sixteen to twenty 
flowers. 

A. Hrupyana is a little-known species, the 
flowers being white, with a few purple spots on 
the lip. 

A. Humeorprt first flowered in March, 1842, 
carrying a spike 2 feet long. In the typical 





form of the species the flowers are reddish- 
brown, spotted with dull purple; in the variety 





time the plants are in flower 
and at rest they should always 
be kept in this house. Water 
is needed in abundance during 
active growth, but after flower- 


ing the supply should be gradually reduced| 


until in winter no more is needed than will keep 
the pseudo-bulbs and leaves plump and fresh. 
They like a position near the glass, but should 
be carefully guarded from the hottest rays of 
the sun. When in flower it is, of course, neces- 
sary for them to be suspended from the roof, 

The following are the sorts generally grown :— 

A. BARKERI (see cut) was first flowered in 
this country in 1838 by Mr. Barker, whose 
collection of Orchids near Birmingham was at 
that period one of the most renowned in 
England, and in honour of whom Lindley gave 
it the name it bears. The last specimen I had 
in bloom bore a raceme of nearly twenty flowers, 
which were bright yellow, spotted with 
brownish-red. 

A, CHRYSANTHA.—This is one of the rarest of 
Acinetas. The raceme is pendulous, as in the 
other species, the flowers being bright yellow, 
the lip alone heavily blotched with crimson. 

A. DENSA.—This species and A. Humboldti 
are probably the best known in gardens, yet 
neither of them can be described as other than 
comparatively rare Orchids. A. densa was 





A basket Orchid (Acineta Barkeri). 


fulva the ground colour of the sepals and petals 
is a tawny-yellow, and a brighter yellow on the 
lip. A variety known as staminea has pale 
straw-coloured flowers. All the forms are 
extremely handsome, but, unfortunately, the 
flowers do not last many days in perfection. 
Other species which may be mentioned as 
completing the list of known Acinetas are 
sulcata, erythroxantha (occasionally seen in 
cultivation), Schilleriana, cryptodonta, and sella- 
|turcica. None of them are of importance. 





Orchids in greenhouse (Novice).—With 
proper care and attention the following Orchids 
would do very well in your greenhouse, where a 
temperature of 55 degs. is maintained by night : 
Cattleya Trianz, C. Mendeli, C. Mossia, C. 
Bowringiana, C. gigas, Lelia anceps, L. autum- 
nalis, Cypripedium insigne, C. Leeanum, C. 
Spicerianum, C. villosum, C. Boxalli, C. Schlimi, 
C. Charlesworthi, Miltonia vexillaria, M. specta- 
bilis, M. Moreliana, Coelogyne cristata, Cym- 


are entirely of a rich yellow, the petals, which | 
have the came ground colour, being spotted with | 
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| aurosum, O. splendidum. There are many more 
It carries | varieties suitable to the same temperature, but 
(generally during the month of August) a long|as those mentioned are the easiest to cultivate 
raceme of handsome flowers, each of which is| we would advise you to commence with them 
2 inches across. They are somewhat cup-shaped | first. 
by reason of the incurving of the sepals and | given in these columns and you should find no 


Closely follow the cultural directions 


difficulty in growing many of these beautiful 
plants to perfection. 

Orchids for a conservatory 
(ZH. H, S. H. V. W.).—If€ you wish to be suc- 
cessful in growing Orchids in your conserva- 
tory we would strongly recommend you to 
remove the concrete floor. It is well known 
amongst experienced Orchid cultivators that 
floors which are paved with tiles, bricks, 
| cement, concrete, etc., are one of the causes of 
so many failures with these plants. There is 
nothing better for the welfare of Orchids than 
the natural soil, and over this you could place 
a lattice wocdwork to walk upon, or, better 





still, a neatiron grating. The following Orchids 
are suitable for growing in a winter night tem- 
perature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. : Odonto- 
glossum ccrispum and _ its 
numerous varieties, some of 
which are pure white, others 
spotted and marked with red 
and brown on the sepals and 
petals. The principal flower- 
ing season of this popular and 
well-known species is during 
the spring months, but where 
numerous plants are grown 
there are always a few plants 
in bloom throughout the whole 
year. The same remarks as to 
the time of flowering, etc., 
apply also to Odontoglossum 
triumphans, O. Halli, O. cir- 
rhosum, O. gloriosum, O. 
oluteo-purpureum, O. polyx- 
anthum, O. Andersonianum, 
O. Wilckeanum, O. hystrix, 
O. mulus, O. sceptrum, O. 
Pescatorei. All of these thrive 
best when planted in a mix- 
ture of peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, using well-drained pots 
that are small in proportion to 
the size of the plants. Such 
Odontoglossums as O. Rossi, O. 
Cervantesi, O. Humeanum, O. 
aspersum, O. Krameri, and 
O. Oerstedi, thrive best in 
shallow pans that may be sus- 
pended close to the roof glass. 
There are many Oncidiums 
also suited to pan culture, as 
O. dasytile, concolor, O. 
pubes, O. crispum, O. Forbesi, 
O. varicosum, O. Brunlessia- 
num, ete. For pots: Oncidium 
macranthum, O. lamelligerum, 
O. serratum, O. superbiens, 
O. Marshallianum, O. loxense, 
etc. Try also Sophronites 
grandiflora (scarlet), Pilumna 
fragrans (white), Maxillaria 
grandiflora, M. Sanderiana, M. 
venusta, Masdevallia Harry- 
ana, M. Lindeni, M. Veitchi- 
ana, M. ignea, M. Davisi, 
Zygopetalum maxillare, Disa 
grandiflora, Epidendrum vitellinum. These all 
thrive very wellin pots. It would be impossible 
to give the colours of the various species and 
varieties, also their time of flowering, in the 
space allowed in these columns. All of the 
Orchids.above enumerated may be purchased 
at a very cheap rate, but we cannot give you 
the exact cost of each particular variety, as the 
prices vary according to the quantity of plants 
there are in the market. 

Spathoglottis Fortunei.—This singular 
terrestrial Orchid is now in flower, the tall, 
hairy spikes of yellow, brown-tipped blossoms 
being very pretty and distinct. It is best culti- 
vated in pots, which should be well drained, 
and the compost may consist of equal parts of 
peat or leaf-soil, fibrous loam and chopped 
Sphagnum, plenty of rough crocks and charcoal 
being mixed with this to keep the whole open. 
There is no need to elevate the plants above the 
rim of the pots and the compost may be finished 
a little below, as in ordinary potting. When 
the growth is well on the move in spring plenty 











bidium eburneum, C. Lowianum, Epidendrums, 
Sobralias, Odontoglossum citrosmum, Oncidium 


of water is necessary ; during winter, after all the 
leaves have fallen, the roots may be kept dry. 
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ROSES: 


AYRSHIRE AND EVERGREEN ROSES. 
No words can convey any idea of the beauty of 
these lovely rambling Roses, especially when 
they are met with growing in their natural wild 
profusion over some old ruins or rocks. Grand 
specimens can often be seen clambering over 
pretty thatched cottages in many a village. 
Their culture is of the most simple character. 
Like all Roses, they require good loam and an 
abundance of it. I fear that, on account of the 


character they enjoy of being such free rambling | 


Roses, their need of good soil is not sufficiently 
studied. It should aiways be borne in mind 


when planting creepers on walls that builders | 


are by no means gardeners, and the soil imme- 
diately near walls should be viewed with a very 
suspicious eye. In the majority of cases this 
soil is of the most wretched description, and it 
is the best economy always to replace it with 
several loads of good pasture loam. This, com- 
bined with good drainage and watering with 
liquid-manure in May and June, and again after 
































| bourhood when in full bloom. 


There are no plants more suitable for covering 
rustic arbours, stumps of trees, or climbing up 
trees than these free-growing Roses. I am often 
surprised they are not more frequently seen 
running over rockwork. If planted on the top 
where a suflicient depth of soil could be obtained 
and their pendulous shoots allowed to hang over 
the rocks they would make a beautiful picture 
when in full bloom. Again, for covering 
banks or mounds they are unrivalled, and as 
weeping Rozes, budded on 5 feet to 6-feet stems, 
they are also very fine. I lately saw a fine old 
specimen of Ruga on the high road at Forty 
Hill, Enfield. It is growing in a cottage gar- 
den and forms a natural arbour in itself. The 
tree must be forty or fifty years old, possibly 
more. Growing as it is on the side of a hill is 
evidence of the benefit of good drainage, which, 
of course, such a position would afford. This 
fine old tree is one of the sights of the neigh- 
In planting these 
Roses we should insist that they be on their 
own roots. 

I append a list of the best varieties in each 
class : — 











Rose Félicité-Perpetue and Olematis on an old archway, 


flowering, should produce specin.ens of climbers 
that one could really be proud of. 

These Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses are the 
ideal clambering species. They will produce 
huge shoots in a season which the following 
year are borne down with the weight of 
bloom. Very little, if any, pruning is needed. 
Avoid overcrowding of the shoots. Care should 
be taken in the first instance to train the 
main shoots in a palmate manner, which 
will give the plant an opportunity of obtain- 
ing plenty of sunshine in the centre to 
ripen the growths and thus ensure a full crop 
of flowers. I am aware that these Roses are 
extensively planted each year, but if we visit 
any large garden we can see many a position 
that, if covered with these lovely Roses, would 
sill further add to the beauties of the place, 
e3pecially in the month of June. What a beau- 
titul sight it would be to see a fine gateway 
leading to the mansion wreathed with the 
snowy white Félicité-Perpetue, the purity of 
the flowers considerably intensified by the beau- 
tiful glossy green foliage, or the main walk 
spanned at intervals by arches, on which the 
several pink and white varieties could be har- 
monised together. 


AYRSHIRE. 

Ruca.—Pale shell-pink, double, and perhaps 
the best of this group. 

DuNDEE RAMBLER —White, semi-double. 

VIRGINIAN RAMBLER.—Beautiful loose pinky- 
white flowers, most abundant bloomer. 

SPLENDENS (or Myrrh-scented),— White, some- 
times edged red. 

ALICE Gray.—White, delicately edged with 
pink, and it has beautiful foliage. 

QUEEN OF THE Brtci1ans.—White, 
form. An exceedingly slender grower. 

BENNETT’s SEEDLING.—Pretty double white. 


pretty 


EVERGREEN OR SEMPERVIRENS. 


Fericirs-Perrerur—Beautiful creamy-white. 
Certainly the most lovely of all. 

MYRIANTHES RENONCULE.—Pretty double pink 
flowers. A fine variety. 

Princess Martz —Double pink. This var'ety 
appears to retain its foliage much later than the 
other varieties in this section. 

Fiora.—A beautiful variety which always 
appears to me to be a hybrid with the Teas. It 
has pretty red wood and fine glossy foliage, and 





the flowers are a lovely bright rosy-pink. It 
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grows admirably in towns and it appears to 
withstand the smoke better than any variety I 
am acquainted with. 

LEOPOLDINE D’ORLEANS.— White, tipped red, 
and double. 

The above represent the best of each section. 
I should like to see more attempts made towards 
improving them. The one great fault, if it can 
be called a fault, is that they are summer 
blooming only. An effort should be made (by 
hybridising with autumnals, such as the Musk 
Roses, Alister Stella Gray and the Bourbons 
and Chinas) to obtain an ‘autumn-blooming race 
of these beautiful typical rambling Roses. P. 





THE WINTER PROTECTION OF ROSES. 


Tue following few notes are penned in anticipa- 
tion of several queries upon this subject. the 
experience of one, or even two or three seasons, 
must not be taken as an infallible guide as to 
whether we shall protect or not. Growers of 
several years’ standing differ very much in their 
ideas upon this point. One of our leading 
amateurs—a winner of the champion challenge 
trophy of the National Rose Society—whose 
g:rden isin the south, and by no means much 
exposed, protects his plants to a greater extent 
than any I am acquainted with, except it be 
another upon the eastern coast, who is almost 
invincible for Teas and Noisettes. But we have 
a great contrast to this in the case of one of our 
most successful northern growers, the Messrs. 
Cocker and Son, of Aberdeen, for example, who 
grow both Teasand Hybrids without protection 
of any kind. Near me is a field of young Roses, 
facing due north, and without anything to break 
keen winds. I have seen this field hard frozen 
for weeks at a time, yet the Roses always came 
through quite as well as others that were pro- 
tected. From the above we might assume that 
the expense and trouble of protection are quite 
unnecessary. Roses are more hardy than 
Laurels and many of our flowering shrubs. 
But all plants are subject to influence from 
aspect, high or low situations, the presence of 
large bodies of fresh water, and the wet or dry 
condition of the soil. It would be folly to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rule, as each must give 
a little thought on his own account. A plant 
well in the open, and which has grown more 
hardy in constitution than its fellow in a slightly 
sheltered spot, will withstand several more 
degrees of frost simply because it has been grow- 
ing ina hardy manner. In the open, too, Roses 
are seldom exposed to the keen draughts found 
between buildings and walls when the wind 
is in an unfavourable quarter. The whole sur- 
roundings are naturally drier upon high land, 
and this, together with the fact of better 
matured growth in such positions, has much to 
do with the apparent inconsistency of the effects 
of frost upon protected or unprotected Noses. 

There is much to be said upon the selection 
of protective material, Why rotten manure 
should be so freely used for protecting the plants, 
when we consider that damp and wet are so 
prejudicial during extreme cold, has frequently 
puzzled me. The plants cannot need manure at 
that season, and yet many Rose growers still 
follow the old routine, and use a substance so re- 
tentive of moisture that they actually make use 
of the same for that purpose during summer. 
Whether upon high or low ground, I would 
discard rotten manure as a protective agent. 
Even if we use the lighter portions, or dry 
litter and leaves, among our plants, it soon gets 
sodden, or else blows away into the most 
sheltered corners of the garden, and consequently 
where it is least wanted. 

Draw a little of the surrounding soil around 
dwarfs of all classes, and stick a few branches 
or twigs of Gorse, Fir, or other evergreen among 
the wood of tender varieties, especially upon 
the north and north-east sides, These will 
break, and protect from frost-laden winds, 
remain in the desired position, will not induce 
precocious growth (only to be cut back later by 
spring frosts), will be dry, are not unsightly, and 
can be removed in a very short time. With 
standards, a little straw or Bracken can be tied 
among and around the branches, pulling the 
head in fairly tight. 

Have the material to hand, ready for imme- 
diate use when severe weather arrives, and do 
not go to the extreme of encasing the whole of 
your plants instraw. I know of a large amateur 
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who annually wraps a lot of the straw cases 
used for wine bottles around his plants. It is 
labour that might well be spent in other direc- 
tions, and if my readers will give a little 
thought to their position they can easily afford 
the necessary protection at very little trouble 
and expense, 





AUTUMNAL ROSES IN IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF *f GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Srr,—I am only a grower of about 250 plants, 
but it may interest some of your readers to have 
my experience. I have before me as I write 
(November 10) a small table covered with Roses. 
he finest blooms are three exquisite ones of 
Mme. Hoste, which I find one of the freest 
autumnal bloomers. The freest of all is Vis- 
countess Folkestone, and certaialy the blooms 
we had a short time ago could hardly have been 
surpassed at this time of year. Many of them 
were some five inches across, and were the admi- 
ration of our friends. Mme Lambard, Hon. 
Edith Gifford, Mme. Cusin, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
and Caroline Testout have also done well this 
autumn. We are within three miles of the 
General Post Office and due north, and I was 
told four years ago that Roses would not grow 
here. I have proved this not to be the case, as 
we have had thousands of blooms this year, 
many of them of exhibition standard. Care in 
planting and constant attention afterwards will 
go a long way towards making Roses thrive 
any where. E. B., Dublin. 





Rose Alister Stella Gray.—Please tell 
me whether you recommend Rose Alister Stella 
Gray as an outdoor climber? It is not very 
hardy. But it is not named in your lists, 
** Selections for various purposes,” in No. 973. 
I thought I should prefer the Rose to W. A 
Richardson, a plant of which was offered me 
by a friend.—S. P. Hawszs. 


*," We did not name Alister Stella Gray 
because there are so many which, in our estima- 
tion, are better. It is ahardy, strong-growing 
variety, producing immense trusses of small 
flowers, not larger than a shilling, and with a 
deep orange centre ; in fact, almost a miniature 
William Allen Richardson, but never entirely 
orang®. Thanks for your interesting note ; this 
has been an exceptional season for late autumn 
blossom outdoors. We do not know ‘Sala- 
manders.” 


Pot-Roses (Ferrwm).—Thanks for your 
note. Your selection of Pot-Roses is very good, 
but we should certainly include G. Nabonnand, 
both in pots and the open. Perle des Jardins is 
a good yellow, but Celine Forestier cannot be 
recommended for culture under glass. Medea, 
Mme. Hoste, Souvenir de Madame Sableyrolles, 
Gustave Regis, Marie Van Houtte, and Madame 
Falcot are all better. Reine Marie Henriette is 
our best deep red climber under glass, flowers as 


freely as Maréchal Niel, and produces long, | 


pointed buds of a much deeper red than ever 
found upon this variety in the open. 


Roses under glass.—I have ordered 
soms Rose-trees (kinds suitable for button- 
holes), and intend putting them into tubs or 
large pots when they come. Would it be best 
to put them in greenhouse (cool) at once, or wait 
till severe frost comes ?—S. M. 

*..“ Until severe weather threatens we would 
stand the Roses outside, and keep the wood 
eprinkled to avoid shrivelling. 

Autumn-flowering Roses.—Pleasegive 
mea list of the best to add to Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Chinas, and La France, from which 
I have gathered largely to-day—lst November. 
—Mrs. P. 

*,* The varieties which have flowered best 
with us late in the season are G. Nabonnand, 
Papa Gontier, General Jacqueminot, Marjorie, 
Perle des Jardins, Mme. Falcot, Dr. Grill, 
Homére, William Allen Richardson, and Mrs. 
Rumsey (H.P.). 





Aster ericoides (Heath-leaved Starwort). 
—This Starwort is a pretty flower. It is one 
of the most distinct kinds, perfecting large 
sprays of its charming miniature blossoms— 
scarcely exceeding } inch in diameter—in a 
feries of racemes on lateral growths, so that, 
when cut, a very beautiful bouquet of the 
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plant is possible from a single stem. These 
plants are often tied too tightly to the stakes, 
consequently losing much of the beauty which 
is seen when they are allowed to develop their 
growths more naturally. This Aster has a 
dense habit of growth, is one of the most free- 
flowering, and rarely exceeds 2} feet to 3 feet 
in height.—D. B. C. 





THE GLADWIN. 


Tue bright orange-berried Iris used in winter 
decorations is the Gladwin (I. fcetidissima), 
which is a charming plant for the wilder parts 
of the garden, where it will grow into hand- 
some leafy groups. It will grow about 2 feet 
in height, and if the flowers are quiet in colour- 
ing, unlike those of the only other British Iris 
({. Pseudo-acorus), the Yellow Winter Flag of 
many a streamside, they are succeeded by showy 
berries. These are arranged in the rich brown 
pod which opens out with age to display the 





Grcup of the Gladwin (Iris foetidissima). 


berries within. 
winter decorations. There is a variegated-leaved 
variety which is distinct and pleasing. It does 
well in a room. 


Clivia miniata.—There are very few 
things more showy among greenhouse plants or 
more welcome than these. Flower when they 
will, there is always room for their bold trusses 
and distinct colours. Notwithstanding the 
many adJitions to this group, the original 
species is well worthy of culture. Indeed, 
quite recently in the Camellia-house of a private 
garden we noted some fine pieces pushing up 
handsome trusses, while the expanded flowers 
tended to relieve the monotony of the shrubs 
named, thus performing a twofold purpose. 


Rhododendron Mrs. Heal.—This is one of the 
forms of R. multicolor and has pure white flowers in com- 
pact trusses. It is a very beautiful and useful variety, 
and is now flowering freely, as indeed it has been for some 
time past. A choice assortment of these dwarf hybrid 
forms is most useful in the greenhouse when in flower, and 
associates well with most things. 








The stems are much used in| 
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GARDEN PESTS. 


Eixcrescences on Oak-leaves ((. A. 
Haig).—The little excrescences on the back of 
the Oak-leaves you sent are galls, often known 
by the name of spangles. Inside each is a 
small grub, which will in due course (having 
first become a chrysalis) in the spring turn into 
a gall-fly, known as Neuroterus lenticularis, 
which will attack the male flowers of the Oak 
and lay their eggs in them. The grubs, which 
are hatched from these eggs, feed on the flowers, 
and cause them to become small, round galls. 
These are called Currant-galls, from their resem- 
blancs to a bunch of Currants. From these 
galls emerge gall-flies, known as Spathegaster 
baccarum. They differ from their mother, wh> 
laid the eggs, in form in various particulars. 
They deposit their eggs in the undersides of 
Oak-leaves, and when the grubs hatch they 
form the spangle galls, so that the history of 





From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Essex. 


these galls isa curiousone. The galls and gall- 
flies of two following generations are unlike, 
while those of alternate generations are exactly 
similar. 

Root-gall weevil (H.).—I am surprised, 
after all tne trouble you have taken, that you 
have not been successful in getting rid of th’s 
weevil. You had better at once pull up and 
burn all the affected plants. When the gruls 
are full grown they leave the galls and become 
chrysalides in the earth. Fallow the ground 
that has borne an infested crop, and during 
the winter keep it open as much as possible, £0 
that the birds may have a chance of getting 
at them, and they will also be more likely to be 
affected by the weather. I suppose you are 
quite sure that it is the root-gall weevil that is 
attacking your plants? As to woodlice—toads 
are very fond of themandkill largenumbers when 
they get a chance. Two or three toads would 
help you considerably. Small pieces of Turnip 
or Potato, boiled in water in which some 
arsenic has been dissolved, is said to poison 
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them. Bricks, tiles, pieces of turf, board, or 
slate, laid on the ground and allowed to remain 
untouched for a day or two, are capital traps, as 
the woodlice creep under them for shelter. 
Trapping may seem hopeless work, but if per- 
severed in is very effectual. Be careful not to 
let any rubbish lie about, or stones or dead 
leaves, as the woodlice are sure to harbour under 
such things.—-G. 8. 8. 


Specks on Palm-leaves (P. (.).—The 
leaves of your plants are attacked by a fungus. 
Syringe or spray them with ‘‘ Bordeaux mix- 
ture,” made by dissolving 3 lb. of carbonate of 
copper in a little warm water, and slake $ lb. of 
freshly-burnt lime in enough water to make it 
about as thick as cream, then strain it through 
coarse canvas into the copper solution. The 
water from the newly-cemented tank cannot 
have anything to do with the disease. I should 
think the plants would do better with a warmer 
temperature at night.—G. 8. 8. 


Destroying snails amongst jFerns 
(A. G. P.).—We well know the evil smelling 
snail you mention, and have destroyed it in the 
following way: Get a piece of coarse cloth 
that will allow of a very fine dusting of lime to 
pass through when shaken. Place a small 
quantity of freshly-slaked lime in this, and 
shake it over the crown of your plant. Very 
little should be used, and you must watch for 
the snails as they move, picking them off. You 
cannot kill them all at one application, nor can 
you use sufficiently strong measures without 
harming the Ferns. Trim off the fronds when 
ripened, cutting down close to the crown, and 
use the lime at intervals of a week. Small snails, 
also woodlice, area great nuisance among young 
fronds, and do more mischief than any other 
insects. Do not over-water while not in growth, 
and only give sufficient moisture to cause the 
lime to fall into a dry and very fine powder. 


Rose-leaves eaten (Rose Leaf).—The 
hollow stick has been filled with Rose-leaves by 
one of the ‘‘ Leaf Cutter” bees, and it is a very 
pretty and uncommon example of their work. 
There are seven British species in the genus 
(Megachile) to which these insects belong. The 
commonest species is M. centuncularis, and is 
probably the maker of the nests you sent. These 
leaf-cutter-bees generally choose a dry bank, an 
old tree-stump, or a somewhat decaying post 
in which to make their burrows; but the bee 
which invaded your greenhouse saved herself 
the trouble of making any excavations by 
utilising the hollow stick and the space 
between the papers. The bee, having made or 
found a suitable place in which to make her 
nest, or rather series of cells, begins to line it 
with oval pieces of Rose-leaves, or sometimes 
she uses the petals of some suitable flower, such 
as a Poppy, iastead. At ihe bottom one or more 
quite circular pieces are placed and round the 
sides are placed ten or twelve oval pieces, untila 
compact, thimble-shaped cell is formed. The 
cell is then nearly filled with a ball of pollen 
and honey, as food for the future grub, and on 
this an egg is laid. A fresh cell is then formed, 
the end of which fits into the mouth of the 
other—in this way a series of half-a-dozen or 
more cells is made. It is very interesting to 
see the bee at work cutting the pieces out of 
the Rose-leaves. She takes up her position 
on the edge of the leaf so that it is between her 
legs, and then begins to cut out the piece she 
requires with her jaws, holding on to it with 
her legs so that it shall net fall. When it 
is quite severed she flies off with it to her 
burrow. The amount of damage that these 
insects do is very inconsiderable ; of course, the 
notched leaves are not ornamental, but I do not 
suppose the tree feels the lossin any way. These 
bees are about 4 inch long, and measure { inches 
across the wings, and are not unlike small honey- 
bees in general appearance; but the different 
species vary in sizo9 and colour. If you want 
to destroy them the only means that I can 
suggest is by catching the bees or destroying 
their nests.—G. 8. S. 


Destroying ants (7. Hilam) —As you 
say you have tried different methods of destroy- 
ing the ants in your plant-house3, I presume 
you have tried trapping them with sugar and 
beer, treacle, or honey. If these means have 
failed you had better try and get at their nestr. 
This may be a troublesome matter and involve 
pulling up some of the paving, but if you can so 
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manage to be able to pour boiling water or a 
strovg solution of carbolic-acid into the nest, 
and thoroughly soak it, you will kill the ants 
and destroy the nest. Ants will not work into 
a greenhouse unless there is some food for them, 
and very frequently they find that in the exuda- 
tions from green-fly and scale insects. Are you 
sure that some of your plants are not infested 
with these insects? Ifa plant is much overrun 
by ants you may be certain that it is attacked by 
scale or aphides.—G. 8. 8, 


Eradicating disease in Hollyhocks. 
—In reply to ‘‘Insignis” in Garprentne of 
November 6th, I give the following formula for 
the Hollyhock disease, which was given me bya 
gardener in Northumberland, who successfully 
discovered it, after in vain trying everything, 
he told me, even to scrubbing his plants with 
‘“‘whuskey.” He told me to cut down to the 
ground in October and pick offevery bit of green 
and bury it away, and then cover the stumps 
aud root with a small heap of earth, like a mole- 
heap, and the plant would come up cured of the 
disease. I tried it last October, and though I 
killed half of the plants, the ones which came 
through the drastic treatment were healthy. 
So catching is the disease, that my friend told 
me if he went into a garden with disease he 
would not wear the same clothes in his own 
garden for some months, as he grew ovrize 
flowers. He told me he had successfully 
conquered the disease three or four times in his 
garden by the plan now described. I shall be 
glad if others will try how it succeeds on diseased 
plants.—E. T. 


A question of terms.—On page 516 of 
GARDENING, November 6th, 1897, note on ‘‘ Leaf- 
spot on Carnations,” by “G. S. 8,” liquid 
ammonia should have been specified. Through 
spraying Tomatoes with an almost similar solu- 
tion I completely destroyed the foliage, having 
used ammonia fortis, which is, I believe, three 
times as strong. My recipe, the same as yours, 
simply made use of the word ammonia. Hence 
the mistake.—J. H. B. 


*.* “J. H. B.’s” note may be useful to others, 
but when the word ammonia is used in a recipe 
it of course means ammonia of the strength 
usually sold ; using the word liquid would not 
help matters, as both the strong and weaker 
solutions are liquid. Iam told by a very good 
authority that no chemist who was asked for 
ammonia would think of supplying anything but 
the weaker solution, and that the stronger one 
is never sold unless it is particularly asked for ; 
so I suppose “‘ J. H. B.” asked for the strongest 
ammonia that was to be had, and not the 
ammonia of the British Pharmacopea.—G. S. 8. 


Green-fly on Chrysanthemums (J/. 
Clarke),—If your Chrysanthemums are under 
cover you can kill the green-fly with Tobacco- 
emoke or by vaporising strong Tobacco-water. 
If they are out-of-doors, or for any reason it is 
undesirable to faumigate them, syringe the plants 
or dip the affected shoots in the extract from. 
5 oz. of Quassia-chips, 3 oz. of soft-soap, well 
mixed in 5 gallons of water ; or 4b. of soaf-soap 
dissolved in 6 gallons of soft water; when cold 
add 2 quarss of strong Tobacco-water. 


Slugs in garden.—My garden is near a 
town, and is 1} acres in size, including house. 
The place was neglected before I took it, and 
in less than two years the gardener and I have 
caught 16,000 slugs and snails, chiefly in spring 
and autumn. The largest ‘‘ catches ” have been 
during September and October this year, when 
we have ciught thousands in the daytime by 
laying down good-sized heaps of Carrot or 
Turnip-top3 and leaving them for a few days, 
then looking over them. Also I set heaps of 
bran and go round after dark with a lantern, 
catching a great many in that way and killing 
them at once in salt and hot water.—CornisH 


Destroying “Stinkhorn” fungus 
(A. #. 8.) —1o order to get rid of the ‘ Sunk- 
horn” fengi, [should remove them as soon as 
possible, and take up the earth round them for a 
foot or so, and to a dep’h of 3 inches, s» as to 
get rid of the spawn, which if left in the ground 
would very probably produce this fungus another 
year. The spawn is the fungus, properly speak- 
ing, and what is usually epoken of as the fungus 
is the flower or spore-bearing part. By taking 
away the spawn and destroying the spore-bear- 
ing organ before it has shed its spores yo1 ought 
to be able to eradicate this fungus, which from 
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its abominable smell is unbearable in a garden. 
Probably putting a small heap of gas-lime on the 
spot where the fungus grew would kill the 
spawn. From the spawn grows a white mas3 
of the shape and of about the size of a hen’s egz, 
and out of this is produced the stinkhorn.— 
G. 8.8. 

Spot on Dendrobium leaves (//. 2 ). 
—The spot on the Dendrobium nobile 
leaves is probably caused by too much water at 
the root, also by growing the plant in a highly 
heated structure with insufficient ventilation. 
If the plant has completed its current seasou’s 
growth, remove it to an intermediate tempera- 
ture, and afford water only when the new 
pseudo-bulbs show sigus of shrivelling. Tha 
older leaves will then commence to turn yellow 
and fall away naturally. Nothing will check 
the spot coming in the other leaves if the con- 
stitution of the plant is affected. The Bouvardia 
leaf is infested with a species of scile. Lriy 
the plants down on their sides, and well syringe 
the uader-sides of the foliage with a strong 
solution of soft-soapy water, afterwards rinsing 
it off with clean rain water.—W., B. 

Hollyhock diseased (N.).—The Hollyhock leaf 


you sent does not show any sign of the Hollyho-k disease, 
as far as I can see.—G. S. 8. 


Grubs for name ( Violet) —The grubs you sent are 
those of a small fly. Wedo not imagine that they would 
injure plants, and even if they would there could not be 
any harm in using the manure as a mulch, for the grubs 
will soon become chrysaliites ; at the same time, if they 
can easily be destroyed by giving a colony a blow with a 
spade we should not spare them. 


VEGETABLE REFUSE. 


THE value and necessity for a plentiful supply 
of manure is known to all gardeners, and as 
stable-manure is not always available for dress- 
ing the land, recourse mus} be had to other 
ways of obtaininy the requicsite amount of 
fertilising material. Now, veyetable-refuse, of 
which a great deal is formed throughout the 
year, but especially in the autumn and early 
months, may either be allowed to go to waste 
or can be converted into valuable manure. Of 
the materials which come under this heading, 
tree-leaves are amongst the most bulky and 
valuable. Now, November is a good time to 
collect them for the purpose in view. In doing 
this in parks and pleasure grounds, they are 
sometimes thrown here, there, or anywhere, so 
long as they are out of sight, and when deposited 
in this way they ultimately form small heaps of 
decayed matter which may be removed and used 
for some purposes in the garden in spring, but 
this kind of material alone is never good 
manure, and cannot compete with specially 
prepared refuse. As the leaves are gathered 
they should all be carried in baskets, wheeled, 
or carted to that part of the garden set apart 
for manure heaps, and this spot should be a 
general receptacle for them throughout the 
collecting period. At the same time all old 
Pea-straw, decayed leaves, and all kinds of 
Cabbage and Cauliflower-stumps, from which 
the heads have been cut, should be brought 
from the kitchen garden and thrown intoa heap 
close to the leaves, Light stable-manure should 
also be brought here, and, indeed, everything 
else in the way of refuse. The whole should 
then be mixed up in one large heap to 
decay. As there may be a good deal of 
matter which would not readily decay, it is a 
good plan as soon as the heap has been made up 
to begin to make the top of it a receptacle for 
all kinds of slops and soap-suds from the dwelling 
house. This plan will enrich the leaves and 
induce decomposition. In about a month ths 
whole should be turned over, keeping the 
freshest of the material to the bottom and the 
most decayed on the top. By January or 
throughout the spring this will make one of the 
fiaest heaps of manure anyone could desire for 
digging or trenching into vegetable quarters or 
dressing fower-beds. All the year round it is a 
good p'an to make a point of gathering every 
kind of vegetable refuse in a heap by itself, and 
it is surprising how valuable it will be found in 
the cour-e of time. Weeds or any other refuse 
containing a quantity of seed which would ger- 
minate in the ground where not wanted should 
never be mixed up with anything ureful; but 
with the oxception of weeds, stones, and wood, 
there is hardly any kind of refuse about a garden 
which cannot be converted into a useful manure. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


NEGLECTED PLANTS. 
ACHIMENES, 
THESE beautiful plants are now very rarely seen 
in our gardens, and even when they are to be 
found they are often treated in such a careless 
manner that they usually lack half the beauty 
which, with a little care, they would produce. 
It seems strange and difficult to understand how 
this neglect has come about, seeing that the 
culture is easy, and they are equally well 
adapted for hanging-baskets or for pots. They 
blossom at a season when the usual occupants 
of the greenhouse and conservatory are fading 
somewhat, and continue to produce a gay 
appearance for many weeks. As goon 
as the plants have done blooming the tubers 
may be put to rest for the winter, and thus 
space be made for those things which have been 
grown for winter decoration. The Achimenes 
are natives of South America, but the majority 


of the sorts now to be found in English gardens 


have originated there, being, for the most part, 
hybrids. 
Welwyn, in years gone by, grew these plants 
remarkably well, and raised many of the best 
kinds in cultivation. Achimenes require stove 
heat to grow them well, but when they arrive 
at the blooming stage they should be gradually 
inured to a lower temperature ; then they will 
continue to flower for weeks in full beauty in 
a cool conservatory, care 
shelter them from cold draughts of air. If a 
succession of flowering plants is desired, 


batches may be introduced at intervals of 
a month. Some time in February the little 


scaly tubers should be started by laying them 
thinly in a large frame or box, and covering them 
with about 1 inch of soil. 
fairly moist, and the receptacle—be it pan or box 


—should be placed in a fairly light position, not 


too far removed from the glass, in a warm. house. 
So treated, the tubers will soon begin to grow, 
and when the growths are 

should be lifted and placed 


and 


in height pinch out the ends of the growths. As 
soon as the lateral shoots begin to push out, each 


stem should be provided with astick sufficiently 
long to last through the season, and they require 


attention in tying, so that each may be kept in 
position and afforded room for the due develop- 
ment of the foliage. Achimenes require an 
abundant supply of water to their roots when 

rowing ; hence the necessity for good drainage. 
Some growers frequently syringe these plants 
overhead. I, however, object to much syringing, 
having grown them quite free from red-spider, 
which is their greatest enemy, by an occasional 
dewing overhead and by keeping the atmosphere 
well charged with moisture. At all seasons of 
their growth they should occupy a position near 
the glass, or otherwise they become drawn and 
weak, and lose their lower leaves, which is a 
great disfigurement, and their flowers are then 
of less substance and lack colour. Whilst 
growing 

WEAK LIQUID MANURE about once a week will 
be highly beneficial, and when the flowers 
appear, twice a week will greatly assist them. 
The soil should be good light turfy-loam and 
leaf-mould in about equal parts, about a sixth 
part of old sheep or some other well decomposed 
manure, and a liberal amount of sharp sand. 
After the flowering is past the plants should 
be removed to a frame and kept moderately 
moist until the tops have died down, after which 
the pots or pans should be laid upon their sides 
until the soil becomes dry, when the roots may 
be turned out and stored in dry sand for the 
winter. The tubers should be kept cool and 
dry, but it is not advisable to let the tempera- 
ture around them fall lower than about 50 degs. 
at any time. If required for 

HANGING-BASKETS, they should be planted 
just the same as for pots, only it is best to start 
them in their position at once instead of trans- 
planting them. ‘The baskets which I have found 
most effective I have grown bottom upwards 


until the plants began to show flower. I then 
hung the baskets in their 
dropped a pot of flowering 
empty pot which had been in the basket all 
the time, and had a 
thereby. The slight turn which the points of 
the stems will take serves to bring the blooms 
into just the right position. 

baskets a nice admixture of 
obtained, as there are a good 
ties ; but care should be taken to see that the 


Mr. Parsons, of Danesbury, near 


being taken to 


The soil should be 


2 inches high they 

in their flowering 
pots or pans. They should be set out regularly 
at equal distances apart, but not too 
thickly. Ithink pans are better than pots to 
grow them in, as in these larger heads of bloom 
are produced, and the pans occupy very little 
more space. Do not cover the roots deeper than 
linch or 14inches, When the plants are 6 inches 





Privet and Holly hedge (H. Plant).— 
Privet and Holly will succeed in your soil, but 
do not mix the plants. Use one or the other, 
The Privet is a fast-growing shrub, and soon 
makes a thick hedge, but it is also very 
hungry and evil smelling. The Holly, though 
not of such rapid growth, makes much the 
prettiest hedge. Use this in preference. Set 
the plants about 12 inches to 18 inches apart. 
Thuja occidentalis (American Arbor-vitz), T. 
Menziesi, English Yew, and Quick would also 
prove satisfactory. The present is a suitable 
time to plant the hedge. 


Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo).— Just 
now this is one of the most striking and beauti- 
ful of hardy trees and shrubs in flower. Jt 
grows to a height of about 20 feet, and forms a, 
well-balanced ornamental tree. Its white bel]- 
shaped flowers are borne in panicles, and when 
properly expanded have a charming effect again: t 
the deep green foliage, and large red Strawberry - 
like fruits, which are borne very freely, It 
delights in a sandy, well-drained soil, and 
though perfectly hardy, prefers a sheltered epot. 
A. Unedo is suitable for planting on the out- 
skirts of the lawn. A. U. hybrida also makcs 
a capital tree for planting in a sheltered corner 
of the garden. It is more vigorous than the 
first named species, and its flowers are not only 
bigger, but are borne in larger panicles.—H., 

Planting Pines (S. R. H. G@).—It you lift the 
Pines with gocd balls of earth, and do not expose them t» 
the winds longer than is really necessary, you can plann 


them any time now. As the position they are to occuy y 
is very expoeed, see that they are planted firmly in the goii. 


es 


PASSIFLORA EDULIS, 


TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 

Sir,—The article in your issue of October 30th 
comes none too early. I have often wondered 
why this fruit is not obtainable in Englard 
regularly in its proper season, the summer. 
Katen without any adjunct it is most cooling. 
Let the end be cut off and the contenis 
scooped out with a small coffee spcon. fg 
an ice, it surpasses in flavour the Stray. 
berry. As’a—must I call it—equash, with 
some svgar and ice added, it is delicious. J 
cannot, however, follow your correspondent *‘ J,” 
when he says that the embryo fruit must be 
protected from the fierce (in England ?) rays 
of the sun. I have resided 40 years in Eagland 
aud I have yet to discover where the ferocity 
comesin. In Brazil, where no attention whar- 
soever is bestowed on the plant (and for ought 
I have seen, on anything else), the plant is 
exposed to the utmost severity of a scorching 
sun. Whether the fruit suffers from it, I cannos 
say ; but that it is most luscious, as * J,” terms 




































































proper position, 
plants into the 


fine display of bloom 


In planting the 
colours may be 
number of varie- 


habits of the plants are similar when placed 
together, so as to avoid a patchy appearance. 
Re He 
A ae a. 

Dracezena seed, etc. (P. L.).—Dracena 
seed should be sown as goon as it is ripe in sandy 
soil and placed in a brisk heat. Draczenas 
thrive well in yellow loam, mixed with leaf- 
mould, and just sufficient silver-sand to carry off 
superfluous water. <A temperature of about 
65 degs. to 70 degs. should be maintained in spring 
while growth is being made. Plenty of water 
should be given to the roots, and the syringe 
should be used freel amongst the foliage. The 
following is a short list of good varieties : Guil- 
foylei has narrow leaves, pale green, striped with 
white, and, in some cases, streaked with red; 
Terminalis is one of the most useful of all 
Draczenas, leaves bronze-green, edged with red. 
This is one of the best varieties for growing in 
a temperate house. Baptisti, leaves light 
green, marked with cream-white ; Youngi has 
broad, spreading light green leaves suffused with 
deep red ; Amabilis is a capital grower, leaves 
long, glossy-green, striped and margined with 
white and pale green ; indivisa ig almost hardy. 
Its long arching deep green leaves are very 
graceful. Willsi, Cooper, Mrs. Freake, Aner- 
leyensis, and Frederici are also very good. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


—aeh 


Golden Hider not true in colour ‘eb)) 
—Why so many people fail with this beautiful 
golden-leaved shrub may be attributed to two 
causes : (1) The soil being too rich and (2) the 
position not sufficiently exposed to the sun to 
ripen its wood thoroughly. This plant does not 
require very rich soil, as it succeeds better when 
planted in rather dry soil. To be seen in its 
true character a position exposed to the sun is 
absolutely necessary. A border sloping to the 
south suits it admirably. The plant should be 
pruned back hard each spring. 


Shrubs for a new garden (C. PR. G ). 
Your garden is pleasantly situated, and if 
planted with taste could be made very interest- 


ing. No garden should be without a few arches eauertaln Tek ‘ 
on which to train climbing shrubs. The out. | it» 18 ¢ § bosonic 
buildings and sheds might be covered with a e- 


close, quick-growing Ivy or Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
and the trellises would serve splendidly for such 
things as Berberidopsis corallina, Jasminums, 
Clematis, Roses, and Honeysuckles, Against 
the iron-railings and wire-netting plant any of 
the following: Cotoneaster Simmonsi, Pyrus 
japonica, P. j atro-coccinea, Ceanothus of sorts, 
Raphiolepis ovata, Kscallonias, and Forsythias. 
The centre of the biggest piece of vacant ground 
could be turned into a Rose-garden, and the 
side borders could be planted with a selection 
of spring, summer, and autumn-flowering 
herbaceous plants. The following short list of 
hardy shrubs may be of some use to you. They 
are all hardy and free-flowering: Prunus 
triloba, Spireeas, Daphnes, Olearia Haasti, 
Berberis, Hibiscus, Ligustrum sinense, Weigelas, 
Shrubby Honeysuckles, Kalmias, Rhododen- 
drons, and Azaleas, 

Ivies (H. Plant)—In such a position we 
should recommend you to plant green-leaved 
Ivies. Two of the very best varieties are Hedera 
atro-purpurea and H. Emerald Green. The first- 
named takes on several very pretty shades of 
crimson and dark brown in the autumn, which 
it retains for the greater part of the winter. 
The second variety is rightly named, as it is 
deep green all the year round. Both are capital 
growers, and would give entire satisfaction 
You may put the plants in now, the distance 
between each being regulated according to the 
size of the plants; but we should say, roughly, 
that 5 feet would be ample. Any garden soil 
suits these free-growing Ivies, 


FERNS. 


Crested Hart’s-tongue Fern barren. 
—Is it a fact that the Hart’s-tongue Fern (the 
variety crispum) is always barren? If 80, by 
what means can it be propagated other than by 
root division? Also, when should this Fern be 
repotted ?—PROPAGATE, 

*,” The frilled Hart’s-tongue Fern (Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare crispum) is generally, though 
not always, barren; but there are in commerce 
several forms of crispum which occasionally 
bear spores, and the form called crispum fertile 
produce them freely, and seedlings from these 
retain the frilled character peculiar to that 
variety ; but the broader the fronds (such as the 
forms called maximum and fimbriatum) are, the 
less likely they are to bear spores. These can 
only be propagated by the division of the crowns, 
an operation which may be safely done at any 
time between February and May, and which 
consists in cutting the crown into several 
portions, to which roots and fronds remain 
attached. If the plant is to be repotted, but 
not divided, the repotting may take place at 
any time between November and April. 


—_—_—_——— 


Hibbertia dentata.—Among greenhouse climbers 
flowering at the present time this plant is worthy of notice 
by reason ofits peculiar habit. Allowed to droop naturally 
from the rafters in the greenhouse, it presents a very 
pretty sight with its bright golden-yellow blossoms occur- 
ring at about 8 inches apart on the pendent crowtls, 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


—- 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted im 
GARDENING Sree of charge if correspondents Jollow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications jor 
insertion should be clearly and concisely writte n on one side oy 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London, Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to preas some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their comm unication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their ewperience v3 gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles insertec in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.— Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see re plies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 



























































2234 -Creepers for trellis arch.—Oan you or any 
correspondent give me any advice as to creepers which 
succeed best under the following conditions? A wire-work 
trellis arch, not protected by high walls, and on cea-level. 
Soil sandy, climave mild, and air dry. Flowering creepers 
preferred with p'enty of foliage —A CONSTANT READER. 


2235 Edging plants.—Be kind enough te tell me if 
Woody Woundwort (Stachys lanata) could be used with 
advantage in the bedding out in a large flower garden, and 
how? I have only seen a few odd leaves, and it Jooks so 
softand pretty. Is it hardy, and how raised, and at what 
time of year? Isit high growing? Would Saxifraga Aizoon 
go weil asan edging to summer plants, and which? I 
should be thankful for any names of hardy permanent 
edging. Is there anything low growing and hsrdy of a 
deep red colour? I have plenty of Ezheveria, but that has 
to ba housed in winter, and in a very large flower garden, 
28 enormous beds, anything that would save trouble and 
cxpense, ani look pretty would be an advantage.— 
ACANTHUS. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2236—Docks and Daisies on lawns (Z. M. W.). 
—You cannot do better than read tne article on ‘‘ Lawns” 
in GARDENING, Sept. 25 last. 

2237—Ventilation for Ferns 
ventilate the house upon the windy side. 
thus caused are sure to be harmful, 

22383—Heating small conservatory (Novice).— 
Fifty degs. is ample for the subjects )ou name. During 
fog wa would light the stove, but not have much water in 
the tank. 

2239 Winter Cherry (St. Bune Cottage, Co. Down). 
—The plant you send is the true Winter Cherry (Physalis 
Fraachetti), the comparatively new species. It is very 
handsome, hardy, and useful for decorations. 

2240—-Making baskets for plants (Zeta).—We 
have generally seen stout Willow shoots and those of 
Hazel made use of for frames of basket beds. Slight iron 
bars would bs more permanent. Brick and stone are un- 
suitable. 

2241—Book on table decorations (Constant 
Reader).—We do not know a work of the kind you ask 
for. We can only recommend you to read notes and 
articles which frequently appear in these pages. We have 
given a very long series of articles on the subject. 

9249—Moss on Gooseberries (£. A. Neill).—There 
is nothing wrong with the trees themselves. The Moss is 
the result of the bushes being in a too heavy and moist 
coil, and perhaps they are also too crowded. Ualess the 
ground is thoroughly drained you cannot hope to get clean 
shoots. 

2243—Use of hot-air stoves (Amateur).—The 
atmosphere is always parched and too dry for successful 
plant culture when hot-air stoves are used. There are 
several small hot-water apparatuses advertised in our 
columns, upon much the same principle as the sketch you 
send, and which do not dry the air. 

2244—Carnation shoots (Carnation).—Can you not 
turn the stray shoots into the centre of the plant more, 
and cover theleggy portionswith soil? Partly layer them, 
in fact. This will help to secure the growth, and will make 
the plants more compact; but they will not be so good as 
young, summer-layered plants. 


2245—Bedding “Geraniums” with Chrys- 
anthemums (Zeta).—An ordinary greenhouse will 
keep ‘‘Geraniums” well. See our notes upon page 514 of 
a recent issue. You may safely let them flower now, as 
they should be cut down early next year and new growth 
secured, meanwhile rooting the cuttings removed. 

2246—Asparagus plumosus shoots dying off 
(F. Wodehouse).—We imagine the tips of your Asparagus 
shoots must get injured in some way. They should not 
die off from other causes while the plant is in such a 
thriving condition, and would become properly clothed as 
ae advanced. Do not feed quite so liberally for a 

ime. 


2247 -Keeping bedding plants through the 
winter (Rodborowgh). — Providing you have 4 fair 
amount of light, keep the plants rather dry and just free 
from frost should severe weather setia. Such plants as 
ze Geraniums,” Fuchsias, Marguerites can be kept through 
the winter in an attic. Try to maintain a temperature of 
40 degs. to 45 degs. 


(Zeta).—Never 
Tae draughts 


Martensi, Kraussiana, and umbrosa 
the space beneath your bench, and have a very pretty 
effect. 
ramble over; this gives a better effect and helps the 
Mosses very much. 


The name and } of the best hardy Ohrysanthemums are O. latifolium, O. 
Leucanthemum gemi-duplex, O. maximum, and O. uligi- 
nosum. 
which flower early enough to give us an outdoor display, 
please look through recent issues of GARDENING. 
are fully dealt with. 


flowering (J. B.).—If you mean the Margaret Oarna- 
tions, sow in ordinary greenhouse heat next February. 
The winter-flowering kinds, with double blossoms, are best 
sown in July and grown on for the following season’s 
bloom ; but if you like the above section some will flower 
the following autumn. 


— Both Antirrhinums and Gaillardias will be cus down by 
frost soon, but you can cut now without harm. 
grandiflora is best treated as an annual, and would not 
come through a severe winter. 
before sowing the other annuals, now it is so late in the 
season ; then sow ina frame or cool greenhouse, and so 
gain a few weeks. 


a coarse-meshed wire, fix it securely about 6 inches from 
the wall, and plant Clematises, Honeysuckle, Jasmine, 
Roses, Ceanothuses, and Wistaria sinensis. 
good loam will do, especially if helped by decayed vegeta- 
ble matter and a little well-rotted stable-manure. 
the Roses now, and the other subjccts in March or April, 
purchasing these in pots. 


It is evident you did not look through our pages closely, 
as we always reply to queries received, 
frame too small for any but a very little stove, and would 
only use this when frosty. Fuchsias always lose leaf at 
this season and make new growth early in the year. 
Keep them dry now. 
such a frame, but the atmosphere must not be damp. 


see what you could use better than the asbestos. 
certainly the sulphurous fumes which cause the mischief 
in your house, but you must have the pipe very hot at 
times to do so much damage as you describe. 


answer you will probably be forced to carry the flue 
outside, or else substitute a brick one in place of iron. 


(Glamp).—Prune the Olematis in February, cutting away 
all the weak and a portion of the old flowering wood. 
Mulch heavily in spring. To prevent the Honeysuckle 
plants from being attacked by insect, they should be kept 
scrupulously 
syringing the plants during ¢ry weather, as insects are 
not so troublesome when there is plenty of moisture about 
the foliage. 


will do well under Vines depends very much on the density 
of the Vine-leafage, as Figs love sunshine, and plenty of it. 
It is very doubtful even if your vinery was well heated 
whether the overhanging foliage would not be detrimental 
The utmost we can say is that whilst not hopeful of good 
result, you can but try the effect, as whether late or eariy 
all depends on the temperature of your vinery. Oa that 
head no information is given. 


sample of soil sent—black, boggy, and pasty—does not look 
attractive, yet there can be no doubt but that if you work 
into it some road-scrapings or gritty matter, with scme 
half-decayed horse-manure, digging it deep and well 
pulverising it, that bulbs will do ia it very well. 
it well to break it down and clear thoroughly of weeds is 
the first consideration, dressing and planting it later. Do 
this whilst the soil is fairly dry. 


layered Strawberry runners now checked ia thumb pots 
will be too late to pot on for forcing. You can plant them 
out in rows 20 inches apart, to give you extra early runners 
to layer next summer if you pinch out the blooms; or you 
may plant them out into a nursery bed 9 inches apart, and 
transplant them with balls of roots where wanted to fruit 
next spring, and they will give you good fruit produce the 
following year. 
can, 





growth. Get during the season rods from 9 feet to 10 feet 








































































£248Use of staging under greenhouse (Zeta). 
Such greenhouse Mosses or Selaginellas, as S. elegans, 
will goon clothe 


Place a few pieces of rough sandstone for them to 


2249 -Hardy Chrysanthemums (Rugby).— Some 


If you mean varieties, like Mme. Desgranges, 


They 


2250—Sowing Carnation seed for next year’s 


2251—Treatment of Gaillardias. etc. (Bunny). 
Coreopsis 


We would wait until spring 


2252 Wire on house for creepers (Zeta).— Use 


Any ordinary 


Plant 


2253—Fachsia leaves dropping (C. G. H. S.).— 
We think your 


You might winter Carnations in 


22541-Using asbestos (J. G. Clark).—We do not 
It is 


We have 
ever used asbestos for this purpose, but if it does not 


2255—-Pruning double white Clematis 


clean. This can be azcomplished by 


9256—Pot-Figs (Aldeburg) —Whether Figs in pots 


2257—Garden soil (Allen-a-Boon).—Although the 


Forking 


2258—Strawberry-plants (S. R. H. G.).—Your 


Get them out of the pots ay soon as you 


2259—Pruning Vine (NV. Devon).—A recently planted 
Vine that has produced shoots from 5 feet to 6 feet long is 
not of much use to fruit yet. You had better cut back to 
a stout bud ag far as you can, within the house in each 
case, and then encouraging the Vine to make strong 


long, and stout; these you can cut back the following 
geason to about 3 feet each, and Ist them carry say three 
bunches each for a start. Do the pruning anywhere 
between now and the end of the year. 


2260 Raspberries (4. F. N.).—You should be able 
to obtain the October Red Raspberry at any good nursery. 
It is not very largely grown, and we should hesitate to 
advise planting it greatly, as it is not always reliable. The 
rule with it is to cut back the previous year’s growth in 
February quite hard, and to save each spring only a few of 
the strongest of the new suckers, and it is these that fruit 
from the extremities in the autumn, If the summer be 
very dry growths are then often poor, or if wet then the 
suckers are unripe and fruit poorly. You had better try 
the variety in a small way at first. 

2261-Decayed Apple-tree (W. M. M.).—When 
branches are sawn from any tree, fruit or otherwise, the cut 
should be close to the main stem from which it is severed, 
then the wound neatly faced off with a sharp knife or 
chisel, and some coal-tar painted over it to keep ovt rain, 
as the action of rain and weather causes decay to the 
exposed surface. In time the wound, if thus cared for, 
heals. What you have done is the best you can in seeking 
to stop the decay in your Apple stems, but the evil seems 
to have gone rather far. The more youcan exclude air and 
rain the longer the trees will endure. 


Novemprr 20, 1897 


2262— Wood and fruit-buds (H. C. D.).—On Pears 
fruit-buds are large, very prominent, and usually standing 
singly on the points of stems or spurs. Wood-buds are 
quite small, and joined generally on last year’s wood. 
Plums have smaller fruit-buds, but are chiefly prominent 
on the previous year’s and old wood. If you prune both 
Pears and Plums, you will do so only with last season’s 
wood, and in shortening back invariably cut to a bud that 
projects outwards, and you cannot do wrong. Sometimes 
a branch having blooms-buds has to be cut out if the trees 
seem to be getting too thick or dense. 

22°683—Fruit Book (Baykem).—Du Breuil’s book on 
“‘Qulture of Fruit Trees,” price 33. 6d., may be had of 
Lockwood and Oo., publishers, London. A cheap book is 
“Our Hardy Fruits,” price 1s. 2d., published by Eyre, 
Spottiswoode and Oo. You may find *‘ Fruit Farming for 
Profit,” price 2s. 9d., from C. Bunyard, nurseryman, 
Maidstone, or a book on “Fruit Culture,” by Cheal and 
Sons, Orawley, Sussex, the price we do not know, to be 
useful to you; also you can buy the gold medal essay, 
‘Profitable Fruit Growing,” 1s 24., also from Bunyard. 
It is difficult to find a fruit book suiting all tastes. 


2264—Hand plough (Ry! Hiill).—We are obliged to 
you for your reference to the hand moulding plough ; but 
having seen one recently in use, and observed how laborious 
was its use, and how the man pushing it hed constantly to 
draw it back to make chopping starts, the conclusion was 
forced on us that to be of real servic3, especially for mould- 
ing Potatoes properly, a donkey or pony was needed to 
draw the implement. You may havea very light porous 
coil, and even be willing to do a pony’s work, that is 
your business. Implements of this kied have been pur- 
chased wholesale in the past as labour savers, and have 
been found soon to be labour creators. 


2265—Pruning Gooseberries (Othello) —Whilst it 
is safe to prune Keepsake or any other Gooseberry Lushes 
now, it may be wise to defer the matter till efter the 
middle of the winter, because it sometimes happens that 
during severe frost or snow Jylng on the ground, birds, 
being limited for food, prey upon the fruit and wood buds 
of the bushes, and if previously pruned often not a fourth 
of the buds are left to break. That is, of course, great 
loss. If such attacks are unknown in your locality then 
you may prune atonce. Spur back small inner side shoots, 
thin out others, and leave the strongest that grow out- 
wards just shortened a little, as these carry fruit. 


2266—Apple-trees in pots (Othello).—It is rare 
that Apple-trees are grown in pots out-of-doors. They are 
usually kept in an orchard-house, at least to bloom and set 
fruit, then perhaps stood outdoors in June to harden, and 
lifted into the house again in the autumn to finish the 
fruit off. The pots are usually large after the trees are 
from three to four years, say 11 inches to 12 inches ecross, 
and the best turfy loam, old decayed manure, and wood 
ashes used for compost. Potting should be very firm. A 
good variety is Ribston Pippin, so also is Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and you would like Cox’s Pomona also. Beauty 
of Bath is yet too litule known to be recommended for that 
purpose. 

2267—Tomatoes in pots (Subscriter).—Presumably 
“ Subscriber” in forcing soil, firmly rammed in between 
the pots in which his Tomato-plants were grown, did so af 
once for the planta to find root area if they came out of the 
pots, and to protect the side of the pots from drying. He 
mentions that he obtained a heavy crop of large fruits, but 
very large fruits are not the best for eating, neither are 
they the most marketable. He does not say whether his 
plants were grown erect or trained up under the glass in 
the usual way. Weechould, if the former, prefer just to 
sink the pots a little into the soil, and if the latter, then 
stand them in a row on the side of the house, nearly close 
together to utilise space. 


2268—Colour of Pears—(J. A.).—Although most 
Pears when ripe show natural colours, yellow, red, brown, 
or even dark red, theses bue3 vary somewhat on diverse 
soils. Still, you may find, assuming that your soil and 
situation, which is rather far rorth, grow Pears well, that 
Williams’ Bon Obrétien, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Olapp’s Favourite, and Louise Bonne, will give you pale 
or yellow hues. These, however, may be of too choica 
quality for your colder district. If that be so, then grow 
Hessle, Swan’s Egg, Doyenné d’Ete, Alexandre Lambre 
and Noveau Poiteau, as these are mainly early and hardy, 
though smaller fraited. They are all of light colour. You 
may add the Old Windsor for a sixth variety of this 
section. 


9269 -Planting Fruit-trees (C. C.)—You may 
plant fruit-trees at once, as the necessary treading of the 
soil will help to settle it down. Nailing the trees, how- 
ever, need not be done till the spring. Plant south-west 
aspect :—Appiés: Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, 
and Sturmer Pippin. Of Pears: Marie Louise, Louise 
Bonne, Doyenné du Oomice, and Winter Nelis, all high 
flavoured. And of Plums; Transparent Gage, Green Gage, 
and Coe’s Golden Drop. You may plant the latter Plum, 
also Gox’s Pomona Apple and Catillac Pear for stewing, on 
north-west, and Morello Cherries and Gooseberries on 
north-east The best Gooseberries are Whinham’s, Monster, 
Red Warrington, White Smith, and Red Champagne for 
general usefulness. 

2270—Growing plants for market (Anzious).— 
You really cannot grow for market with any prospect of 
profit in so small a house ; more especially as your time is 
limited. We would advise you to use it for renovating 
and producing pleasing plants for the home and windows ; 
also summer-flowering plants for the outside garten. You 
ought to be able to grow Tomatoes in plenty for home 
consumption, but would not get enough at a time to be 
worth marketing against the enormous consignments now 
sent in. A Black Hamburgh Grape might be planted, the 
roots being inside, but allowed access to an outside border 
also. This would give you a pleasing crop, but we would 
strongly advise you to give up all ideas of inccme from 
such a house. 

271-Grafting and budding (T. R.).—There is 
no book specially devoted to grafting and budding of 
which we know other than Charles Baltet’s, which is 
entitled ‘‘Grafting and Budding,” and is price five 
shillings. Of course, in such a book the whole process 
is elaborately described and illustrated. No doubt to 
a few a smali manual on the subject would be useful, but 
we fear the demand would be too small to induce anyone 
to publish it; It is only by a large sale that cheap books 
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pay. Should any of our readers know of a shilling bock 
on the subject that is trustworthy we shall be glad to hear 
of it. Nurserymen in their fruit books do not give details; 
indeed, they take so much pains with their budding and 
grafling that the work becomes to them almost like trade 
secrets, 


2272—Yucca not variegated (P. L.).—If your 
Yuccas have not already developed striped or variegated 
foliage there is not much hope of them doing sonow. It 
is an indisputable fact that seeds gathered from plants 
with variegated foliage have a tendency to revert to the 


green leaved forms. The variegated sorts should be 


propagated by stem cuttings and division of the roots. Out 


the stems into pieces, leaving an eye to each piece, and 
bury in moist soil and place ina genial bottom heat. In 
a very little time the eye will grow and roots be emitted. 


Division of the roots isa very good method of increasing 
the stock. When a plant is lifted from the open ground it 


will be observed that there is a quantity of thick fleshy 
roots, 


into sturdy little plants. 


2273—Vine pruning (France).—So few Grape-Vines 
ripen Grapes weil outdoors in this country that it may be 
your variety is one that needs a glass-house to enable it to 
The past season has been an unusually 


mature its fruit. 
favourable one, and White Sweetwater, Royal Muscadine, 
Gammy Noir, Oidat, and Black Cluster have ripened 
fairly well on warm positions. 
your Vine on a south wall at once, 


strong lower bud on the last season’s 


shoots. The main 


stems shou'd be fully 2 feet apart to give ample room to 


lay in the summer shootsor laterals. Inthe summer these 


seem too thick. They should be hard thinned, so that 


none overlap, and have plenty of light and air. Bunches, 
too, should be thinned, cutting out all the weaker ones, 


and if possible even thinning the berries one half on some 
A manure dressing when the berries 


of the best ones left. 
are swelling will do much good. 


2274—Land for Willows (Lime) —Your proposal 


to dress your ground with spent lime refuse, bark, ashes, 


and night soil, first for Turnips and Potatoes, and after for 


planting with Willows, seems to be all right, especially 


that the proposed cropping should lead to the soil being 
cleansed, a matter of the first importance for any perma- 
nent crop. But for Willows you must have ample moisture, 
produced by natural streams, floodings, or irrigation. 
As to liming rich soil, so 
called, fresh lime will do as Well, perhaps, in your 
than gas-lime, as the latter is a some- 
Get fresh lime 
from the kilns, set it on the ground in heaps of a bushel to 
about 1} rods of ground, and cover up with soil. When it 
is thoroughly softened and pulverised, spread it over the 
You shouid not require any 


Have you such provision? 


case, rather better, 
what dangerous compound to use freely. 


ground evenly, and dig it in. 
manure dressing next spring. 


2275—Peach-trees in house (C. T.).—We had 
thought your query was duly answered at the time, and 
if you turn to page 465, issue October 16th, you will find 
If you plant Peach- 
under the roof, you 
must allow them to doso only two thirds the height of the 
roof, as otherwise you will get no light for the trees and 
Even then, being a }-span, you would get 
little direct light on to them. The putting in of standard- 
trees cannot be sanctioned for one moment, as you 


it. But your present note is clearer. 
trees on a front trellis to train up 


the back wall. 


suggest. We should prefer cross-wise trellises, 5 feet 


apart, planting trees singly against them, giving six 


trees on trellises 10 feet. wide, which would be 60 feet run, 


and then you would, in that way, get far more light on to 


the tree on the back wall. 
under the glass you will find 
very indifferently, except towards the top of the wall. 


With trees trained up close 


2276—U tilising a paddock (F. J.).—As the trees 


overshadow your paddock so much, and vegetables w Il 


not do well, neither are they needed, you would do best 


to plant it as a loworchard, certainly including some Nut 
trees. But rather than have useless Blackthorns, why not 
plant some Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees on dwarf 
stocks, in bush form, also Quinces and Morello Cherries, 
for these, both in bloom and in fruit, are beautiful. You 
could sow Grass-eeeds to make an crchard pasture, and 
the dwarf trees and bushes dotted about on it would look 
very pretty. Itis, afterall, nota great area, and would not 
cost very much to plant in this way thinly. The ground 
should be at once well forked over to clean it thoroughly, 
and the planting proceeded with. If the two standing 
Apple-trees are not handsome objects, have them removed. 
A few of the hardy Orabs, Siberian especially, planted 
ede and there would give great beauty in bloom and in 
rult. 


2277—Fruit books for New Zealand (A. D. B.). 
—We know of no books on fruit culture in New 
Zeeland published in this country. Even were there such, 
itis very evident that the demand for them here would be 
very limited. Books on hardy fruit culture for profit at 
home would, of course, be of very little service, because the 
climatic and other conditions are so dissimilar. Would it 
not be best for you to write to the Agent-general for New 
Zealand at his office in Victoria-s treet, Westminster, who 
could doubtless furnish you with full information, 
although books or advice coming from such an official 
source would have to be regarded with reserve, as it isthe 
business of such officials to present the colony ina roseate 
aspect. Vine culture in New Zeaiand, essentially out in the 
open, is a matter of which we have little experience in this 
country, and even the method of culture adopted in Lord 
Bate’s vineyards at Cardiff may not suit Australasia, 


2278 Sandy soil (Tunbridge Weils).—Our experience 
of soils of this description is that if deeply worked at the 
first, before any planting is done, they will grow almost 
anything very well. Soils may not naturally be all that can 
ba desired, but if you work and feed them they soon 
improve. Have your ground trenched, but keep the 
bottom soil where it is, only breaking it up deeply with a 
fork, replacing the top spit of soil on the top. Give at the 
same time a good dressing of manure, half decayed. Once 
the ground is well prepared in this way, and, indeed, after 
planting, you may add a mulch or surface-dressing of 
manure. You may in due season sow or plant Peas, Beans, 
Potatoes, Oabbages ; indeed, anything of vegetables, and 
the same of flowers. To give a full list of things would 
fill a column, because it would have to include everything. 
Ourrant and Gocseberry-bushes, Raspberry-suckers, and 


If these are cut off and placed in a bed of light soil 
in a temperate house they will in nine cases out of ten grow 


You may in any case plant 
cutting back to a 








the back-wall trees will do 


Fir behind, and Spruce Fir in front, a double row, planting 
the trees alternately. These soon make a capital break to 
fierce or cold winds. Plant fruit-trees so that the rowsiun 
north and south as much as possible, as trees then get most 
sun. Good strong standards growing 20 feet apart are 
Blenheim Pippin, Bramley’s Seedling, Newton Wonder, 
Warner’s King, Mére de Ménage, Waltham Abbey Seedling, 
and Wellington. For bushes grow Gladstone Early, 
Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Cellini Pippin, Frogmore Prolific, Oox’s Pomona, 
Small’s Admirable, Lord Grosvenor, Potts’ Seeding, Lord 
Derby, and Prince Albert. You should break the soil up 
deeply, getting out as much of the sandstone as possible, 
as ample root room is of the first importance to the trees. 
Although the elevation is high, yet if the soil be deep and 
not unduly dry, the trees should do well, especially as the 
aspect is good. In planting Firs, get three years’ stuff, as 
big stuff is often less likely to do so well. The ground 
should be for them very clean and deeply dug. 


2286—Substitute for glass in greenhouse.— 
Oan you kindly say where this is to be bought ?—T. 


*,* Any of the horticultural sundriesmen can supply, 
and several advertise in our columns. Look through for 
one near you, or procure from a London firm. 


2287—Treatment of Hollyhocks.—I have some 
young Hollyhock plants from seed sown last May. They 
have been transplanted from the seed bed. Can they be 


strong Strawberry-runners may also be planted the 
moment the ground is ready, also a few of any dwarf- 
growing Apples on Paradise-stock, and a Rivers’ Early 
Prolific and a Victoria Plum. As to annuals and biennials 
for spring sowing they are legion. Sow or plant what you 
may. Success or failure is entirely dependent on the 
labour and dressing you put into your ground now. 


2279-Wireworms (Knowle).—Yours seem3 to be a 
very bad case, and affords conclusive proof that even & 
strong dressing of gas-lime, as we have long feared, did 
little harm to wireworms. There are now left two 
methods. One is getting oil-cake as given to cattle, 
placing pieces of this into the ground here and there, and 
leaving the worms to feed upon it to repletion, killing 
themselves ; or marking the place of each piece with a 
stick, digging it up once a week, thus catching all the 
peste preying upon it. Or you may plant a few inches 

eep, in the same way, pieces of Swede, Turaip, Carrot, 
Beet, or Mangold Wurtzel, and making traps for them in 
that way. Then you may fork up your ground once & 
fortnight during the winter and turn poultry in upon it. 
They will destroy great numbers, but an occasional break- 
ing up is needful to give the fowls a chance. What will 
kill wireworm as a dressing may harm the soil materially 
also. 


22380—Boiler (Query).—To have a good holding fire in 
the sort of upright beiler you name you must stoke it 


























































frequently, and clear the ash-pit well. If you allow is to | plant@&now in their flowering quarters, or must they be 
become choked, checking draught, the fire is slow, and | plangga in a cold-frame, or can they remain where they 
there is little heat. Probably the best course is to clean are Is a border in front of a high wall facing east a 


out the furnace every morning and relight the fire. Use 
well broken coke, rather small than otherwise, and a little 
coal-dust may be mixed with it. If you find the house 
becomes too hot you can reduce the dravght by employ iog 
a damper, or if the reverse, then ope¥ the damper to cause 
more draught and combustion. Much depends on where 
the boiler is placed and the extent as well as size of piping 
attached. As to where to sell flowers you had better 
inquire at the nearest florist’s shop. Do not reckon on 
having many to dispose of from a small house, Just now 
flowers are so cheap that they hardly pay to market. To 
get anything like a paying price it is needful to have not 
only a constant supply but a large one to be of apy value 
to the florist. 


2281-Forcing Rhubarb (S. &. H. C.).—The 
weight of stalk that may be obtained from Rhubarb roots 
forced depends entirely on the gizo of the roots and the 
number cf crowns they have Any answer must be 
entirely problematical and worthless apart from that, so 
much depends on pulling, etc. As to watering Rhubarb 
roots when set in soil in a dark place to push early growth, 
ons good watering at first commonly suffices, a3 100 
action is not great. Johnstone’s St. Martin’s is a good 
forcing Rhubarb, so too is Hawke’s Ohampagne—probably 
the best; Linnawus is also good, so too is the popular 
Victoria. It is the rule to allow Rhubarb roots to remain 
in the ground four years before lifting for forcing, by 
which time they are huge clumps of roots. To have 
plenty, a good quantity of divided roots—single crowns— 
should be planted into fresh soil every April to keep upa 
succession. Of course, the darker you can make the place 
of forcing the better ; but be careful of drip from plants 
above. 


2282—Electricity and Mushrooms (C £.B yay 
—Your query as to the possible application of electricity 
to Mushroom culture is indeed a novel one, and we know 
of no fact or experience that can help to enlighten you 
Certainly there have been some experiments made by 
Dr. Siemens and others, with a view to showing that con- 
tinuous light through the aid of electricity did materially 
help to promote growth in plants; but the results, all the 
same, seem to have been 80 small as to give no encourage- 
ment to further experiment. Mushrocms, as you know, 
prefer darkness rather than light, and grow in darkness 
most rapidly. If electricity could be made to define 
warmth in the beds on which the funguses were growiag, 
then some benefit might result ; but is that practicable, 
s2eing that there isno data to goupon? We can but advise 
that you experiment in sucha way as your experience may 
lead you to think best, The ground is absolutely new, and 
there is no telling what new methods in culture even 
partial success may open up. 


2283—Canker in Apple-trees (WM My 
Oanker comes usually from Jack of proper foods in the soil 
for the trees, and also where roots are in sour soils, 
Some varieties are very susceptible to canker. In your 
case pare off smoothly the diseased parts, then make upa 
mixture of soft-soap, clay, and paraffin, the latter in the 
proportion of a teacupful to a gallon. Have it all well 
mixed and pasty, then dress the wounds with it, doing it 
two or three times during the winter and spring. At the 
same time you will find it desirable to give about the roots 
to be well hoed in a mixture of Kainit and superphosphate 
of lime in equal parts, just sprinkling it about over the 
roots once a month, and forsome time. This well hoed in 
may in the spring be supplemented by occasional liberal 
waterings with sewage matter, and in the summer by top- 
dressings or mulches of long animal manure. It is evident 
that the canker in the trees was germinated in them ere 
transplanted, and now you may find little difficulty in 
keeping it in check, if notin exterminating it. 

2284—Turfing ash tennis-court (Neta).—As it 
would need over sixteen hundred proper sized turves to 
cover your tennis-court, of course it would be a very 
expensive matter. Growing with Grass-seed is cheapest, 
and if you purchase your ceed from a good source you will 
be safe. We, however, advise you to remove some 
of the ashes if rather thickly laid. If not more than 
2 inches thick then fork up and mix the ash surface well 
with 4 inches of the coil, thoroughly well pulverising it, 
and treading it well to make it even, then well raking it 
and rolling, raking it loosely again before sowing. The 
seed, however, should not bs sown until the middle of 
April, and therefore there is no hurry ; but the prepara- 
tion should be done not later than March. Some clean 
fine sojl may be strewn over the surface before eowing. 
Ask fcr seed enough to sow the space you have, Let it be 
sown very evenly, then thoroughly raked in, and the 
ground again well rolled. Birds must be scared off, 
as they generally pick up the seeds and eat them. Let 
all weeds be thoroughly forked out at once, ere they grow 
stronger. 


2285—Planting hilly orchard (Pomcnz).—The 
best shelter trees to protect orchard from wind are Scotch 


suitable position for them for flowering 7—HouLy Hock. 


*,* We would keep these in a cold-frame until A pril. 
An eastern position would be favourable. Dig in some 
good compost deeply before planting, as they are not only 
hungry feeders, but very deep-rooting subjects. 


2288—Dividing Asparagus Ferns, etc.—What 
is the right time to divide and repot Asparagus Ferns and 
Cyperus ?—W. P. M. 

*,* It would be better not to divide the African 
Asparagus, but obtain seedlings for increase of stock. The 
Cyperus may be parted early in Februa y, and each 
portion placed into a small pot of leaf-soil, loam, and a 
Jew pieces of broken charcoal. The Asparagus is also best 
repotted at that date, and will thrive in the same compost. 


2289-A cheap hot-water apparatus.—Would 
you kindly inform me thiough the columns of your paper 
what would be the cheapest hot-water apparatus for a 
greenhouse 20 feet by 10 feet, and which would efféctually 
exclude all frost, stating price ?—T. Incuam Dixon. 


*,* Our advertising columns contain several good heat- 
ing apparatuses, but we really cannot recommend cne over 
another when so many are of equal merit. Look through 
the pages of our advertisements. 


2290—Propagating India -rubber-plant.— 
What is the quickest way to propagate Ficus elastica and 
also Araucaria excelsa 7—RUBBER. 

*.* Please obtain our issue for Feb. 6, when you will 
Jind an iliustrated article wpon propagating the Ficus 
elastica, Araucaria eacelsa should be obtained Jrom seeds, 
but cuttings of young growth root freely in ihe spring. 
They must, however, be taken from the leaders or main 
shoots if a shapely plant is to be secured ; but here, also, 
seedlings are much better. 


2291-Propagating lemon-scented Verbenas 
and Pilea.—Will you kindly tli me the time to propa- 
gate the lemon Verbena and how to grow it? How ig 
Pilea muscosa propagated ?—HEATrTs. 

*,* The lemon-scented Verbena may be grown in any 
window or greenhouse. It only needs a compost of i as- 
soil and loam in equal proportions, and plenty of light. 
Propagate by cuttengs of young growth, dibbled in under 
a handglase, using a sandy soil, and taking the cuttings in 
April or May, if you have not a gentle bottom-heat and 
propagating case. Pilea muscosa can be increased from 
seed and by cuttings, or division in the early spring. 

2292 —Roman MHyacinths.—I planted scme 
Roman Hyacinths in pots on Aug. 25th. They are still in 
the dark and are up about 2 inches above the soil. When 
should they be put into a cool greenhouse go that they 
will bloom at Christmas?—K M. H. 


*,* We should recommend you to move your Roman 
Hyacinths to the greenhouse now. They are very backward 
for bulbs planted in August, and we fear could not be 
large, well-matured specimens, such as are necessary for 
early forcing. Keep them covered for a few weeks yet, or, 
at least, unt*l growth is 4 inches high. This will advance 
them, and you can easily keep them back if found to come 
on too rapidly. 

2293—'Triteleia.—About six weeks back I planted in 
the border bulbs of Triteleia uniflora ; they are already 
showing above ground. Should I cover them with GCocoa- 
nut-fibre or leave alone ?—INQUIRER. 


*.* They will not want protecting. 
229t-—Anemone japonica. — Could you kindly 


inform me the best time to divide and plant Japanese 
Anemones ?—A NOVICE, 


*,* Early in the spring is the best time, when new 
growth is commencing. 





LATE MISCELLANEOUS REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum sport (Assam).—We should 
certainly grow the sport on for anotLer year. It seems 
distinctly promising, 

Carnation leaves unsatisfactory (S. H. 
Powell} —The Carnation leaf you enclosed had been 
attacked by one of the mites, but as only portions of their 
cast ekins remained of them, I cannot say much about 
them. If you would send some more leaves, I may be able to 
give you some information about them.—G. §. 8, 

Good bush yellow-coloured Roses (Rugby, 
Lancaster). — Some good dwarf yellow Roses are 
Perle des Jardins, Madame Hoste, Medea, Marie Van 
Houtte, Gustave Regis, and Mme. Falcot. 


Rose-trees not flowering (E. V. S).—Wewould 
like to know the varieties, or at any rate, whether 
climbers or not, and igin the open or under glass. Asa 
rule, no Roge will fail to bloom if one leaves the growth 
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more intact than is generally the case. So many prune a 
atrong grower because it has not bloomed, whereas that is 
the reason it should be left alone. 


A climbing Moss Rose —I should like to grow 
a Moss Ros; as a climber to cover a wall 5 feet bigh. Oan 
Moss Roses be grown as climbers? If so, would you nams 
a red one that would go well with a Osline Forestier, 
which now partly covers the wall—it faces south-east ?— 
H. 8. B. 

* Try Mme. Edouard Ory. 

Seedling Briers for bedding (NVovice).—Any of 
the Rose growers advertising in our pages can supply seed- 
liog Briers. The prices vary from 33. to 103. per 100, 





LAW. 


A tenancy dispute—agreement ex- 
cluding valuations.—G. W. rented a field 
from A. K., and signed an agreement to pay no 
valuation on entry, and to receive no valuation 
on quitting. He died, and appointed his wife 
and myself trustees by his will. A. R. died also, 
and the field was sold to M. E. R., who has now 


according to size and age. Two-year-old seedlings are| given Mrs. G. W. formal notice to quit. In 


best, and should not be quite co thick as a Oedar-wood 
jead-penc'l when planted. We are glad your Obrysanthe- 
mums are improving. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

* Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EptroR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Novocastrian —Tbe name of 


other respects the notice is all right, but it is 
addressed to Mrs. G. W. only. Is it binding? 
As the parties to the tenancy are dead, can a 
valuation ba claimed on the termination of the 
tenancy ?—W. J.S. 


*,* At the death of G. W. his tenancy 
devolved upon his executors—yourself and Mrs. 
G. W. When the field was sold to M. E. R. 


your slip is Pelargonium tomentosum, and is one of the | the tenancy continued on exactly the same 


scented leaf section. There are several of these, tome 
being very fragrant, and resembling the Orange, Rose, 


Peppermint, Nutmeg, etc. —— Plumbago.—You have 
Begonia Weltoniensis. We would cut it down now, as it 
nas become so leggy.—Heath —We cannot trace the 


Ferns. So many plants com2 for name that kinds ceaxt 
:nonymously can rarely be traced G. C.—1, 
Cuprersua Lawsoniana lutea (poor form) ; 2, C. Lawsoni- 
ana; 3, Retinospora obtusa; 4, Ruscus aculeatus 
(Butcher’s Broom) ;5, Aucuba japonica. A Constant Sub- 
cvtber.—Acacia lophantha. It is generally propagated by 
reeds, Monaghon.—1, Amslanchier canadensis; 2, 











terms and conditions as before, M. EH. R. being 
the landlord, and Mrz. G. W. and yourself the 
tenants. A notice to quit given by or to one of 
several executors is a good notice, and the notice 
you, or rather Mrs, G. W. has received, is a 
good notice, and js binding. As the terms of 
the tenancy contihue unchanged, no valuation 
can be claimed under the agreement, or under 
custom. But if the cultivation of the field has 


Pyrus arbutifolia, Toe last-named and P. nigra are not | been such as to bring it within the scope of the 


the same, P, nigra has smaller foliage and more pink in 
the flowers. Aronia arbutifolia is synonymous with Pyrus 
rbutifolia. G. G.—It is not at all easy to name Chrys- 





Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act or the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, compensation may 


anthemum flowers unless show blooms, but the following | still be claimed for any of the specifie improve- 


we can determine: 2, J. Shrimpton; 3, Sanflower; 4, 
£. Molyneux ; 5, Etoile de Lyon; 7, Elaine ; 8, Baron Hirsch. 
—Mrs. M A. Houche.—Ohrysanthemum Pink Obristine. 
—M. E M.—Piease send a characteristic specimen. It 
i3 imp ssble to name correctly from asmall Acorn cup. 
England.—1, Retinospora plumosa; 2, Oupressus Law- 
soniava ; 3, Thvja orientalis. Transplant now. M.R 
—Astrantia major Grace P.—1, Mme. Berard; 2, 
Safrano.—J. D.—Black Walnut (Juglans nigra). —— 
A. D. W.—Selaginella Kraussiana requires a moist light 
soil and a fairly warm greenhouse. It is very fres in 
growth.—M. Park.—1, Eulalia japonica variegata; 2, 
Maranta z:brina; 3, Eupatorium Weinmannianum.—— 
J, R B—1, 8:dum Lydium ; 2, S. glaucum ; 3, Apparently 











ments for which compensation is provided by 
those Acts. But in ascertaining the amount of 
such compensation there will inter alia be taken 
into account in reduction thereof, ‘‘ Any 
benefit which the landlord has given or allowed 
to the tenant in consideration of the tenant 
executing the improvements.”—K. C. T. 


Notice to determine service of a 
gardener.—During the first week of August 
{ accepted a permanent situation as gardener 


common Stonecrop; 4, Sedum spurium. Grow on walls, | at a, weekly wage. On October 21st my employer 


thatched houses, etc.——Mrs. N.—1, Adiantum cuneatum ; 
2, A. concinnum ; 3, Polystichum angulare (Prickly Shield 
Fern); 5, Selaginella Martensi variegata. Please send 
specimens of other kinds. F, E.—1, Centropogon Lucy- 
anus; 2, Variegated Cocksfoot Gras3(Dactylis glomcrata 
variegata). Bell. — You must please send better 
specimens of thesa not named. 1, Nephrolepis exaltata ; 
2, Pteris serrulata cristata; 3, Pteris cretica; 4, Polyps- 
dium cambricum ; 6, Adiantum concinnum ; 7, S2olopen- 
drium vulgare var. (Hart’s-tongue); 11, Lycodium 
scandens, Mrs. G. C.—Next week. 











Names of fruits.—Rev. S. Watson —1, Gilogil;|a month’s wages in lieu of notice. 


2, Uvedale’s St. Germain; 3, Durondeau, gathered tos 
soon, hence its shrivelled condition.—WMrs. G. C.—Tae 
Apple is Blenheim Orange. See ‘‘ Names of Plants” for 
tree. A. M. B.—1, Apple Norfolk Beaufin; 2, Please 
send a better specimen; 3, Pear Marie Louice ; 4, Small 
Golden Noble Apple.——J. Shield.—Red_ one is Norfolk 
Beaufin; the other is probably Royal Russet, but the 
specimen was not very good. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we do not 
answer queries by post, and that we cannot undrtake to 
JSorward letters to correspondents, or insert queries that do not 
contain the name and address of sender. 

Kunstfretind —We do rot consider it advisable to 
commence the feature you suggest, but many thanks for 
your letter. ‘‘Cottage Gardening,” published by Messra. 
Cassell & Co., Ludgate HJ], London, would be ef assistance 
to you in the matter.— Archie Ley.—You cannot have 
a better book than Molyneux’a shilling book on the 
Chrysanthemum, to be obtained from the author, Swan- 
more Park Gardens, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants A. H 





informed me that the house was let, and that 
there would be an alteration in the arrangement, 
and on October 30th he discharged me. Was I 
entitled to a month’s notice or to a month’s 
wages in lieu of notice ?—H. H. 


*_* A gardener, although paid a weekly wage, 
falls within the category of domestic or servant, 
and as such is entitled to a month’s notice or 
If there was 
no bargain for a shorter notice, and the situation 
was understood to be a permanent one, you are 
entitled to three weeks’ wages for want of a 
proper notice. 


A gardener’s duties (Puzzled).—The 
work you describe is not such as is ordinarily 
performed by gardeners, and cannot be said to 
be the ordinary work of a person engaged asa 
‘‘oardener.” At the same time such work is 
often done by gardeners, but there is usually a 
special contract to that effect. As the work 
you are asked to do is such as you were not 
specifically engaged to perform, you may refuse 
to do it. Ido think you are entitled to leave 
without notice, but you may ask to be allowed 
to do so, and to be paid your wages up to the 
date of leaving, If your employer refuses, you 


—Evidently a Gourd, of which there are many forms. We | may then refuse to do other work than that 


are fairly certain about it, but, of course, if we saw a fruit 
of it that would settle the matter. C. D. J.—Get Baines’ 
““Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” published by Murray, 
Aibemarle-street, London.—HEH. H. H.—Uafortuvately 
we cannot help you in the matter, not having the address 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Eaglish Talip and its History.” By Several 
Writers. Barr & Sons, 12 and 13, King-street, Oovent- 
garden. Price 1s. 6d. 

_ ‘Hardy Perennials ” 
Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C. 


which you were engaged to perform, and as 
nothing but unpleasantness will ensue, you had 
better at the same time give a month’s notice. 
—K, C. T. 





The National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Show.—The annual exhibition of 
this society was held recently at the Royal 
Aquarium, and there were the usual rows of 


By J. Wood. Published by | lowers shown formally in green boxes. A 


very fine exhibit—a relief from many of the 


‘Carnation Manual.” (New Edition.) Published by | groups—was the bold ar rangement of flowers in 
Meisrs. Oas2ell & Oo., Ladgate-hill, Londen. Price 23. 6d. | the display made by Mr. Norman Davis, of 


‘‘ Amateurs’ Flower Garden.” (New Edition ) Published 
by Messrs. W.H & L. Collingridge, 148 and 149, Alderszate- 
street, London. Price 33. 6d. 
(12 h 





E tition.) 






Catalogues received.—Forest and Ornamen’al 


Trees —Dicksons and Co, 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh. 


—Chrysanthemums.—W. Welch, Ths Nurseriea3, Rom- 
ford.—_—Forest-dnd Ornamental Trees.—Fotheringham 


and King, Dumfries 





Framfield. Several vases were used, each filled 
with one distinct colour, and the flowers, boing 
of exhibition standard, were very bold and hand- 


.| some ineffect. A taste fully-arranged group came 


from Me. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham. We were pleased to see the dainty 
single Chrysanthemums well represented ; but 
we hope those who exhibit will not spoil a 
beautiful race by so severely, disbudding as to 
miaké the fotvet's a& big as possible. 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD 
AND FIELD. 


COOKING JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 
(IN REPLY To ‘'W. A.”) 
ARTICHOKES BRAIZED.—Well wash the Arti- 
chokes and peel them, putting them into a basin 
of cold water. Melt a lump of butter the 
size of a Walnut in a saucepan. Put in the 
Artichokes after drying them on a cloth. Let 
them brown in the butter, turning them over 
frequently to brown them all over. Then close 
the lid, set the saucepan on a hot part of the 
stove for fifteen minutes; put them on a hot 
dish, and serve with either roast or boiled meat, 


BomLeD ARTICHOKES.—Wash and peel them, 
keeping them either round in shape or the 
shape of a cone, with one end cut, to make them 
stand up on end when cooked. Put them into 
a saucepan half full of quite boiling water. 
With a little salt, let them boil ten minutes, or 
until they are easily pierced with a fork. Dish 
them in a circle on a hot dish, and pour over 
them thinly made Parsley and butter sauce, 
or any nice sauce you like—white or brown. 


FrizeD ARTICHOKE CHIPS.—Wash and peel 
off the outer skin, and, with a sharp knife, peel 
the Artichokes in ribbons, putting them, as you 
ribbon them, on a cloth to dry. When you have 
as many peeled in this way as you wish to use, 
have ready a large frying-pan, quite half-fall of 
smoking-hot fat (the fat does not boil until a 
blue vapour rises), then put in the Artichokes. 
Bring the fat as quickly to the boil as possible, 
letting them fry until they rustle when stirred 
with a fork, then pour the fat off by throwing 
them into a strainer. Put them on a piece of 
kitchen-paper on a dry plate in the oven to keep 
hot ; sprinkle with salt, and serve. 


ARTICHOKE Soup.—Peel six Artichokes, three 
Onions, a head of Celery, a Bay leaf, and a 
sprig of Thyme. Put these on to boil, with 
just enough water to cover them. When quite 
soft strain off part of the water. Mix smootha 
tablespoonful of flour with a teacupful of milk. 
Pour this flour mixture into the Artichokes with 
a good lump of butter. Bring ib to the boil, 
and add more milk to make it as thin as single 
cream. Passit all through a wire sieve or coarse 
strainer. Put it back into the saucepan to make 
hot, with a seasoning of salt, Pepper, and a 
little butter and alittlecream. Turninto a hot 
tureen, and serve with fried crusts of bread. 
Artichokes are nice, too, plain boiled, well 
drained, mashed with a bit of butter, also 
scolloped. 





Rhubarb wine.—I made about 20 gallons 
of Rhubarb wine in the summer, and after it had 
been in the barrel about two months I bottled 
some. It was very sharp and sparkling, but 
now I find what I have bottled lately is quite 
flat and not a bit sharp. Why is this ?—B. 8. 

* * Put ad Ib. of loaf suger in a tablespoon- 
ful of water, dissolve this without boiling, into 
the sugar put } oz. of citric acid. Let this 
melt, and allow it to stand until quite cold. 
Stir into this a teacupful of brandy. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of this mixture into each quart 
bottle of wine, cork down with new corks. I 
think the reason your wine lost its sparkling 
qualities is that bad corks were used ; probably 
old ones.—B. 





BEES. 


__ 


Hnemies of the hive—queen wasps 
(7. Stanton, Bath.) —The number of queen wasps 
collected by you from one colony is very remark- 
able and unusual ; and you have the satisfaction 
of feeling that you have probably saved your 
neighbourhood from a pest of wasps next season, 
for, although they may not all have survived, 
doubtless a sufficient number would have lived 
to have made matters very unpleasant for Bee- 
keepers and others. Queen wasps are reared in 
larger numbers by far than are queen Bees, and 
the reason is obvious when we remember that 
the qteens only remain alive through the winter, 
and upon them devolves the responsibility of 
founding fresh colonies the following season. On 
the dying out of the workers at the end of the 
season the qifeén wakp sexrches out a stftiy 
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retreat wherein to pass the winter, which she 
does in a torpid state, reviving in the early 
summer, when she builds a few cells in which 
she deposits eggs. The grubs from these are 
nourished and fed by her, and as they come to 
maturity they carry on the comb building, in the 
cells of which more eggs are deposited ; and so 
the work goes on, and by the end of the summer 
the colony has become sufficiently strong to pla 
sad havoc with the ripening fruit, and-to attac 
weak colonies of Bees. Every queen wasp that 
survives the winter represents a colony of these 
destructive pests, and in dry seasons they are 
especially troublesome—as many as thirty-eight 
of their nests have been destroyed within a 
radius of 300 yards. Your large take of queens 
from one colony is of great interest, proving how 
immensely wasps would increase if not kept in 
check by the destruction of their nests in the 
autumr, 





POULTRY. 


Recipe for poultry-spice (A Seven 
Years’ Reader ).—I regret I cannot oblige you 
with the prescription you require, and this for 
two reasons—first, because egg3 can be preduced 
in reasonable quantities at all seasons by 
jadicious management without the aid of stimu- 
tants of the kind mentioned; and secondly, 
because I do not believe it possible for eggs to 
be forc:d from hens by simply feeding them on 
a particular kind of spice unless the hens are 
really in a condition for laying by natural means. 
You may think what I have just stated to be 
incorrect, but I may say I have studied the 
poultry question very carefully for several years, 
and I am satisfied, from my own experience, 
that no spice ever manufactured will be the 
means of immediately producing eggs from hens, 
say, which moulted in October and are now 
resting. Such hens, except in favoured situa- 
tions, will not lay again with any certainty 
until next February. The secret of winter egg- 
production is to hatch your pullets in March 
und April; to feed generously, but at the same 
time judiciously, throughout the summer; in 
September to improve the diet; in October 
feed regularly on warm meal for breakfast, with 
a few meat scraps, hard grain in the afternoon, 
and house them domfortably. From 50 por cent. 
to 70 per cent. of my own pullets of the age 
mentioned are laying regularly, and this with- 
eut any other stimulant beyond that contained 
in their ordinary food.—Dovuttine. 





BIRDS, 





Treatment of Doves (P. L.).—We pre- 
sume your birds are what are known as Barbary 
Doves. You should keep them in a large cage, 
or, better still, an outdoor aviary, where they 
cin have room to fly about, and where they 
become very interesting—in fact, they may have 
their liberty about the premises, like Pigeons, if 
® warm roosting-place be provided for them. 
We have kept them so, when they have reared 
their young in a tree close to the house; but, 
of coursa, with free liberty there is always a 
risk torun in the matter of enemies of the cat 
kind. The hen will lay ia the early spring, 
and, if all goes on well, will rear two or three 
broods in the season. The cock bird will 
sometimes destroy the eggs, and when he shows 
this tendency must be removed from time to 
time, but not otherwise. You may give your 
birds Canary-seed, Hemp in small quantities, 
Millet, Rice, and small Corn of avy kind, 
taking care to supply them with abundance 
of coarse grit-sand, an unfailing supply of 
fresh water, and to keep them in good health 
provide them with a piece of rock-salt to peck 
at. The young are fed from the crop upon 
such food as you may supply the old birds with. 
The nest they construct is but a slight affair, to 
receive which a small open box or basket should 
be provided ; indeed, it is better to furnish more 
than one receptacle, as they sometimes want to 
build again before the young have left the 
nest. Heather sprays form the best material for 
the construction of their nests, and a small 
quantity of this or something similar should be 
provided in the breeding season. The hen sits 
after laying two eggs, and the pair of young 
ones, from ‘the good feeding’ and attettion they 
receive, make rapid growth, 
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BREAKFAST 


as a consequencs of greater nourishmen 
91. and 1s 6d. tins. 
offered as free test of merit by 


BR. TIBBLES' VI-COCOA, Ltd, 60, 6 











FENLGN’S” 
PATENT 


} HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 

| Great heat. Nosmell. No back 
i draught. To Burn Gas or Oil, pullin 
@) Guaranteed to work efficient- “eezzgay7il | 
@ y. 3 ft. long flow and return, ? | 
gj With copper boiler & fresh air inlet, 24e.; 7ft. long, 25s. 
mg Any size made to order, Garden Frames Heaters, from 
fe 20s, Highest Awards wherever exhibited, | 

Prive List sent free on application, 


hi 5 


TUDOR STREET, Whitefriars, LONDON, E.C. | 


CARDEN EDGING TILES. 
LAND DRAIN PIPES. — 


EASTWOOD & CO., Limited, 


BELVEDERE ROAD LAMBETH. 































TERRA-COTTA. PORTABLE FOR Cont. 


ROBERTS'S (IMPROVED) PATENT, For GREENHOUSES, | 
Bedrooms, or almost any purpose. Pure and ample heat 
2 <2: hours for about 4. d. without attention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings, and Testimonials sent. In daily use at Patentee’s, 


THOMAS ROBERTS, 
34, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 


POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. | 


Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article | 
is. ld. each. Ivory Handle Budding Knives, no 
better made, 1s. 3d. each. Ivory Handle, 2 blade fj 
waistcoat pocket Knife, ls. 1d. each. Corn Knives, |} 
j ls. The blades of all the above are made from the | 
very best English crucible cast steel, Post free, 


J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 
Sheaf Island Works, SHEFFIEI.D. 


‘CLEARANCE SALE. 














AMATEUR GREENHOUSES. 


Span-roof and Wood Base, 21 cz. Glass, ard Strge. 
Best quality, 15 feet by 9 feet, £10. 





CHEAP QUALITY. 


ONLY A FEW AT } 10 feet by 7 feet, £4, 
THESE PRICES. 12 feet by 8 feet, £5. 


Delivered on Rail London for cash with order, 


TUCKER, TOTTENHAM. 


OWERFUL Brougham or Landau Mare, 


just off driving tour, and fit for immediate work;. fine 
upstanding bay mare, 17-1, rising 8 years; sound, good 





worker, and absolutely free from vice; well-suited for single | 


brougham or landau. Price 80 gtlineas.—Apply ‘' H. H.,” 
eare Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O, 


WATERPROOF TARPAULIN.—We have 


i been ae in securing a euaplus lot of above from 
e Government, he wear is everlasting, 4 Our pridey‘an: 

8jze;0d. per Bq. yard: i Guality note Selled at Tnes the 
cost.—_THE UNIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOOIATION FEast- 


street Works, Reading. 








="OE. 


THERE [S$ NOTHING TO EQUAL 


Prepared from Kola, Cocoa, Malt, and Hops. 


Mention this paper and write for dainty sample tin 


at four times the | + + 
i | edch, post fré6.—THE UNIVER 
(Name paper), Ke 
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AND SUPPER 







It gives strength and energ 
t. Sold everywhere in 6d. packets, and 


1, & 62, Bunhitl Row, Loneen, E.0. 
















SS WEE PERE 


& AWARDED 
cb cl ea 








(es bs as 

Bupplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

‘or Greenhouses, &0. Oatalogue free, comprising Wrought 
end Oaat Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 

Jointa, Socket Pipes, &a. 














HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oi!, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the publie. 


5 ee Consists of 18ft. 2} 23ft, 23, and 
LAF 4ft. 34 pipes. Equal to50ft « 
hot-water pipe. Wiliburn J ga 
in 48 hours only, or 4ft. of gas per 
hour. Price from 2is. 
brated ‘‘: halienge”” Water Wick 
Stove, 25s. Oil Stoves for Green- 
houses, from 3s. 6d. 





Ser d for Tilustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials, free by post. 
W. POORE &C0., Hot-water Engineers,139, CHEAPSIDE E.C. 


|. GOOD CHEAP GLASS. _ 


diways in stock, large or small quantities, in the following size 8, 
| 12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 13 
14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 b, 18 
16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 
(09 feat par } 100 feet pexe*} 10/6 3rds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. 7/8 4ths, 21-oz. i 1/6 per box extra 
NorTE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft. 15-0z., 6/- per box; 21-oz., 8/- per box. 1/-extra 
| for 3rds. Putty, 281b., 28. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per Ib. 
Put free on railin London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (net from wharf), care- 
| fully examined, and guaranteed to beinsound condition before 
| handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
| 30nsider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
| house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
| breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
| please write for wholesale prices to — J. B. ROBINSON, 
| Wholesale Glass Merchant, $1, Moor-lane, London, E.G. 


| Oontinuous advertizer in this paper for over 14 yesrs. 


iki PRINCKHSS 
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Price from 25s., Complete, 


~_HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


To burn GAS or OIL, for Greenhouses, Conservatories, &e , 
from 163. 6d., complete. Propagators, Frame Heaters, and 
Fumigators ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1d. stamp. 
C.TOOPE(F RES) & SON, 


| 1, Stepney-square, High-street. Stepney, London, F. 


OOD, heavy, large, dark 
CLOTH CAPES, come well 
warm, as used by the Army on night 
service for other patteins ; 
for 2s. fd., from—H. 


Festi) if 
ak 





grey Waterprecf 
down the waist, very 
duty, but pagsed out of 
not soiled in any way. Post freo 
J. GASSON, Rye. 


UGS! RUGS ! !—Good, all Wool, 8 ft. long, 

6 ft. wide, and weigh over four pounds; Gerernment 
grey; only been used a little; much better than common 
new. I-yill send one post free for 3s., from—H, J. GASSON 


Government Contractor, Rye. 





REPARE FOR THE COLD WHATHE ‘» 
100.) HEAVY ARMY BLANKETS Tage Heo? 11a, 
SAL SUPPLY ASSOOTFA 
1g. -Name baner. 








TION, Hast-street Works, Reasi 
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BOULTON & PAUL, 
none” NORWICH. 


No. 75.-MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


















= 





12ft. by 6ft. ....£3 15 ¢ 
16ft. by 6ft. .... 4150 





aft. by 6ft. .... £1150 
8ft. by 6ft. .. 2150 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, ‘ft. by 4ft., 30s 


Similar to No. 75, with Two Lights 


BOILERS OF ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


SUPPLIFD AT THE CHEAPEST RATES, 


VALVES, PIPES, & FITTINGS 


Always in Stock. 










































Pine” ~—CzLISTS 
Ie é FREE. 


OUR CELEBRATED No. 4 
CHECK END BOILER, 


To heat from 300ft. to 3,000 ft. of 4-in. piping. 


CARRIAGE PAID ° toimost’Gcods Stations. 
CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


Special Offer of 
5,000,000 superficial feet of Horticuitural Glass 
of reliable quality, to be cleared at the fctlowing low prices : 
TOCK 4ths 15-oz. Per Box. 
8 stock sizes as ‘iri Ff STOCK 
a - 


SIZES. | sort. Box { in margin, 8 by 10 
=f Bort by 13 J SIZES. 























in margin, 12 by 14 


8 by 12) 
¥ | 200ft. Boxes | to 18 by 24 


9 by 12 


i in, 8 by 12 
10 by 12| 200ft. Boxes) 45 12 by 13 ¥ 


in margin, 12 by 14 


12 by 12 | 200ft. Boxes) £5 18 by 24 


12 by 13 
12 by 14 : 
12 by 16 | 100ft. Boxes 
12 rtd 18 200ft. Boxes 


12 by 20 | 100ft. Boxes ; 
12 by 24 | 200ft, Boxes = saad a 12 by 14 


Note.—No Box can be divided, and one size only is contained 
in each Bow, 








in margn, 8 by 12 
to 12 by 12 








of order. The prices are ex Wharf, London, from 
whence all Railway Companies’ Vans collect. 


SASH BAR | 


1} by 3, 1} by 3, 
at at 
6°: 6°: 6>: 6°: 
Per 100 ft. Per 100 ft. 





CME: 


Other Horticultural Wood equally cheap. 
Oatalogues post free on application. 















72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.C. 


Greenhouses, Oonservatories, Warehouse 


2 burn hollow. Sole Makers, 





BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and Testimonials on application. 







Beading. (Name paper.) 





8 by 10 100ft. reed bey siZe8 as iby at 7/9 13 by 17 
at 15) |13 by 20 
9 by 13 4ths 21-02. 14 by 1€ 
9 by 14| 100ft. Boxes { Stock sizes as stated) a+ gig | 14 by 18 
at 16/= | 14 by 20 
10 by 14} 1 o08t. Boxes stock sizes as stated) ,+ 10.9 | 14 by 24 
at 20/< | 15 by 20 
Srds 21-0Z. 16 by 18 
stock sizes a8 stated at 9/3 16 by 20 
{ at 17/6 | 16 by 24 
stoox siz(s as stated 18 by 20 

t = 
{ \ at 22/- |18 by 24 


The above Glass is offered subject to being in stock on receipt 


SASH BAR 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 





THE CONICAL BOILER 


is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Ecvo- 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 


Ohurches, Ohapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
i) Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 


NEWSUM, ROBERTS, & CO., 


(GREENHOUSES from £3 8s. — Vineries, 
Conservatories, well-made Frames, painted or glazed, 
eg hee aed Erie a free. Makers to H.M 

en an .R: 8 Priace of Wales — POTTER 
HAWTHORN & CO., Manufacturers, London Worke, 


INTIIN Oise 


35 9‘BROCKLEY. ROAD, BROCKLEY. 
—. LONDON. 
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EPARED: ESPECIALLY: FOR AMATEURS,MADE OF THEBESTRED 
ue SEASONED, COMPLETE, WITH: VENTILATORS, 
ORs STASES*FOR PLANTS, PAINTED ONE Goar, 160ZGLASS. | 
ay DELIVERED Ane EaCleb GREE 


Pie DM 


Ted List 10 












4) = DENNIS” 
C APPARATUS. | 









IN 


Complete, 50s 







1897. NEW CATALOGUE, GRATIS. 1897. 
Hot-water Pipes 
Boilers 
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-THOS.W. ROBINSON, svouitanioce 
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SRE ENEovsSs=zEsS, 
Sft. by bft., 67s. 6d., complete, carriage paid. GARDEN 
LIGHTS, 6ft. by 4ft., 4s. POULTRY HOUSES, OOOPS, 
&c. Mlustrated List, Post Free, One Stamp. 


W. & A.EDCELL, rapstTock, BATH. 


THE PATENT WOODSTOCK 
‘n, WATERPROOF GLOVE. 


Keeps the hands fre from wet and dirt 
whilst gardening, cycling, driving, etc. 
Unlike the ordinary leather glove, which 
becomes herd after two or three days’ 
, | wear, the Woodstock Waterproof Glove 
\) keeps its shape and is always comfort- 
4 able. Three sizes, ladies’ or gents’. 2 - 






















8, 










and 2,6.—Patentee, EF. LAMPRELL, 
Brackley, Northants 



















GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 













PRATT, Karthenware Works, Dudley. 































IL{ITARY CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 
dark grey or blue Waterproof Oloth Overcoats for Sale. 

Put out of service for other pattern. Will send either, car- 
riage paid, for 7s. 6d. Name size required, from—H. J, 


ee wae 
LOWER-POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 

50 4-in,, 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 64 

1808 Illustrated Oatalogue Horticultural Pottery free.—T. 


SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 
3ECTION OF BOILER, SHOWING ACTION OF HoT Brat, 
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He 
frx In Enp oF House. No BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 
Awarded First Prize in open Competition by the R.H. Society. 
WILL BURN LONGER WITHOUT ATTENTION 

THAN ANY OTHER BOILER OF THIS TYP, 
as well as being the most POWERFUL and 
ECONOMICAL MANUFACTURED. 


NO WASTE HEAT through front plate of Boiler. 
Compare sizes and shape with others, and AVOID 


DISAPPOINTMENT and LOSS. 

DON’T BUY OHEAP SMALL BOILERS WHICH 
WILL NOT BURN THROUGH NIGHT WITH- 
OUT ATTENTION. 


Catalogues and Estimates for Complete Apparatus FREE. 


LARCEST SHOW ROOMS SOLELY DEVOTED TO HEATING 
APPLIANCES IN THE KINCDOM. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CC., 


65 & 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


G. Ww. RiL=Y, 


Rustic and Horticultural Works, 


NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 











‘GNVIONG NI 
MOOGLS LSHOUVTI 


RUSTIC WORK 


SPAN-ROOF. GREENHOUSES. LEAN To, 

ft. by5 ft . £216 0| 7ft by5ft %. £2 8 0 
at by 6 tt. AA 4 0 O| 8 ft. by 5 ft, he 216 0 
10 ft. by 7 ft. ne 5 0 0O| 9 ft. by 6 ft. .. 310 0 
12 ft. by 8 ft. ee 6 0 0] 12 ft. by 8 ft. i 510 0 


The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, and 
are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at same 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 
necessary I:onwork, 16-0z. Glass, packed and put on rail in 


London free. 
CARDEN BARROWS. 
1 in, Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s. 
10 in., 19s. 60.3; 11 in., 2us. 
12 in., 21s. 

Best in the market 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 93. extra 
Painting, 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 

NAVVY BARROWS. 
10s. 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 


NOTE, — Our show- 
yard and stock is abso- 
lutely the largest in 
London, and goods 
may be seen here ready 
for delivery. PLANS & 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


the MILLION. 


Intending purchasers 
apply at once to 


ALFRED PEEL 
& SON, 
Horticultural Builders 


Wood Green, 
London, N., 














The Original Inventors of Portable Greenhouses, 
Complete from 50s. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


Medals awarded since 1886. 





FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Price ls. ; post free, ls. 3d. 


their arrangement, culture, &c. 







Over 15,00 in use in all parts of the world, 14 First Prize 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


HARDY FLOWERS 


Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of the 
most ornamental species, with directions for 


London: 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, 
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No. 977.—Von. XIX. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE BLUE HYDRANGEA. 
SEVERAL correspondents have written upon this 
beautifal form of Hydrangea, asking where it 
can be cb‘ained or how produced. The fact is, 
we have no blue variety that is constant in 
colour, H. Hortensia varying from white up to 
quite a deep rosy-pink, and sometimes a very 
deep blue. One often gets plants more or less 
tinged with the blue shade, but a very deep blue 
is by no means rare. I have tried, upon more 


than one occasion, to secure this shade, and a 
few notes may be of interest. 

A plant in my grounds produced flowers that 
in the course of three seasons were an intense 
blue. This was propagated from both by layers 
and cuttings. Now, not one of those plants 
were ever tinged with blue, but reverted to the 
creamy-white most frequently met with. Soil 
was taken from around the blue specimen, but 
the result was the same. Others were planted 
close to it, and yet gave not the slightest tinge 
of blue. Itis also singular that after a time the 
original returned to the creamy-white once more, 
and yet the plant had been undisturbed. 

The Hydrangea is a prominent feature in the 
Alexandra-park at Hastings, and this season I 
noted a fine lot of the blue shades, some very 
deep, while all were one mass of blossom; and 
yet, side by side with some of the deepest blues, 
one or more of the normal colour was growing. 
If possible we would secure the deep and clear 
light blues in preference to the creamy-whites 
and soft pinks, for not only are the latter shades 
common among our late-flowering shrubs, while 
we have none with the deep blue shades, but 
the effect is so grand. 

That some chemical constituent in the soil is 
the cause seems certain. In my own case the 
soil was a stiff clayey gravel ; but there was no 
presence of iron, as I have often seen in other 
instances, while the soil was very poor, and 
after a few seasons was evidently exhausted of 
the blue-producing property. It was also some 
three years before the blue shade appeared, and 
during that time no manure had been added to 
the shrubbery in which it grew. Iron is evi- 
dently present in the Hastings soil, and some- 
times we get a good blue by mixing a little iron 
drillings with the compost of a pot-plant. 
Water in which a little alum has been dissolved 
has also produced the desired effect ; but I have 
only succeeded with iron drillings, and then not 
with all plants that Iam positive were treated 
to the same compost. 

I have been assured by gardeners that some 
of the peaty and irony soils of Wimbledon and 
Hampshire will invariably produce blue flowers, 
but seeing how very changeable and erratic this 
pretty shrub is in matter of colour, and that it 
will suddenly revert from a deep blue to a 
greenish and by no means attractive white, 
although undisturbed, I have come to the con- 
clusion it is largely a matter of natural variation 
and chance. Pav: 





Golden Alders (Stajs No, 1).—Out the plants back in 
spriy ¢. 


THE LILACS. 


I want to plant some Lilac-trees, and I should 
like them to bloom next year. Can you inform 
me what kinds are the best ? Also what kind of 
soil they will thrive in?7—W. Simms. 

* * The Lilac cannot by any means be called 
an exacting plant. It grows well in all soils, 
and flowers profusely in nearly all positions. It 
is also a first-rate town plant, as it endures 
atmospheric impurities better than a good many 
shrubs frequently met with in large cities and 
towns. We have seen bushes growing freely in 
very dry, hungry soil, but the disadvantage of 
such a soil is that the flowers are possessed of 
very little substance, and soon fade under a hot 
sun. To do the Lilac justice a good loamy, well- 
drained soil and an open, sunny position is 
advisable. If good leaf-mould is at hand it 
should be mixed with the loam, as the roots of 
the Lilac are very partial to leaf-mould. If 
plants are procured now, and planted with care, 
they will flower next year; but a better floral 
display may be expected the following year, 
when the plants have made a season’s growth, 
and are properly established in their fresh 
quarters. If the spring and summer should be 
very dry copious supplies of water at the roots 
will be of immense benefit to the plants. The 
following is a list of really good varieties :— 


SINGLES. 


Dr. Lindley is a very useful and certain 
bloomer; flowers rosy - purple. Souvenir de 
Louis Spath is a magnificent variety, with large 
dark purple flowers, borne in huge trusses. 
Virginale is a good white ; Princess. Marie is 
also white. It bears very frealy compact trusses 
of snow-white flowers and blooms a week or 80 
earlier than Virginale. (Géant des Batailles is 
very distinct; flowers rosy-pink, borne in 
medium-sized trusses. Charles X. is perhaps 
the most useful of all. It is of quick growth, 
and very free flowering; the reddish-purple 
flowers are produced in large trusses. Louis 
Van Houtte is a vigorous grower, with large 
dark red flowers. Gloire de Lorraine is con- 
spicuous by reason of its large, delicate rose- 
coloured flowers ; very handsome. 


DoUBLES AND SEMI-DOUBLES. 


Mme. Lemoine is very beautiful and free 
flowering ; flowers large snow-white. Pyra- 
midale is equally fine in its way; colour pale 
lilac. La Tour d’Auvergne is a very sweet- 
scented variety, the semi-double, reddish-lilac- 
coloured flowers being borne in huge trusses. 
President Grévy has large flowers, blue, shaded 
with rose-pink. Mme. Jules Finger is another 
large-flowered variety ; colour rich rose, shaded 
with purple. Leon Simon has medium-sized 
flowers ; light pink, touched with mauve. For 
plants of the above-named varieties consult our 
advertisement columns. 





Partridge Berry (Gaultheria procum- 
bens).—At this season of the year Gaultheria 
procumbens is very beautiful. It is one of the 
dwarfest and most distinct of berry-bearing 
plants belonging to the Heath order. For 
planting as an edging to taller-growing shrubs 
the popular Partridge Berry has few equals. It 
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grows to a height of from 4 inches to 6 inches, 
and is a native of the colder quarters of North 
America, where it is found growing in woods 
and sandy places from Canada to Virginia. 
The soil in which it is planted should be com- 
posed of peat and leaf-mould, and be kept fairly 
moist. Loam, if not too heavy, suits it well. 
Its small white flowers are produced in July and 
August, and in the autumn are succeeded by a 
quantity of bright red berries, which remain on 
the plant until early spring.—H. 


DWARF FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR 
SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
(IN REPLY To ‘*8,.’’) 


WE have pleasure in furnishing you with the 
names of eight first-rate shrubs suitable for 
your purpose. We have selected four ever- 
green and four deciduous kinds. Amongst the 
evergreen section Rhododendron przcox is a 
gem. It is of dwarf, compact habit, very bushy, 
and one of the first Rhododendrons to flower in 
the open air. Its rose-coloured, bell-shaped 
flowers are freely produced. Olearia Haasti is 
another very distinct and beautiful shrub. The 
merits of this New Zealand ‘‘ Daisy-tree”’ are 
becoming better known. It is ornamental even 
when out of flower. It is of even, regular 
growth, and forms a very neat bush, Its stiff 
branches are well supplied with small, box-like 
leaves, deep green above, and covered with a 
silky down on the under surface. The white, 
fragrant, Daisy-like flowers are borne in clusters 
towards the points of the growth. It succeeds 
well in nearly all soils and positions. Berberis 
Darwini is one of the best of a useful section of 
hardy shrubs. Its small yellow flowers are 
borne in racemes, and hang in graceful profu- 
sion. The shining green leafage forms a very 
pleasing background for the flowers. Thrives 
well in all soils. The Mexican Orange-bush 
(Choisya ternata) is well known. It is a good 
free grower, and forms a very compact shrub, 
with bright, glossy green leaves. The pure 
white, sweet-scented flowers are borne in clusters 
with great freedom. 


The undermentioned are good deciduous 
shrubs: Prunus triloba is a very early, spring- 
blooming shrub. It is a capital grower, and 
exceptionally free bloomer. In March it is one 
of the features of the garden, when its long, leaf- 
less twigs are wreathed with double, soft pink 
flowers. Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is 
one of the most showy of the autumn-blooming 
shrubs. It thrives well in all kinds of soil, but 
in order to produce large panicles of blossoms 
the plant must be pruned hard back every 
spring. All the present year’s wood should be 
reduced to a couple of eyes. Exochorda 
Alberti is not nearly so well known as its con- 
gener, EK. grandiflora, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Spirzea grandiflora. It forms a medium- 
sized bush, growing to a height of several feet, 
with erect or spreading branches, and oblong, 
deep green leaves. The snow-white flowers are 
borne in racemes with great freedom. It 
flowers about the middle of April. Forsythia 
suspensa is one of the most distinct of spring- 
flowering shrubs. It is of good habit, grows 
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freely, and flowers abundantly in all garden 
soils, The flowers are deep yellow, and some- 
what similar to those of the Naked-flowered 
Jasminum, with the exception that they are 
more pendent and very much larger. 











3 inches to 4 inches apart, and the Rhubarb placed close 
together, the interstices between the roots to be filled with 
fine soil, a watering being given to settle the whole 
down, 

Window Gardening. 


Hyacinths may still be placed ia glasses, and the Joss 
Lily in water, kept in position by pebbles. The new 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine may be kept for weeksata time 
ina warm room. Heaths must not be allowed to get dry; 
and Primulas must not have too much water. Keep 
Mignonette in a light window. 


Outdoor Garden, 


The weather continues very mild and suitable for all 
planting operations. All kinds of treez and shrub; will 
move with safety now if proper attention has be-n paid to 
transplanting in ths nursery. My exp:riencs nas been 
that it does not matter much when trees, which have been 
transplanted at regular intervals so as to have fibrous roots, 
are moved. Of course, some are better for transp’anting 
than others. I have never met with soils so suitable for 
transplanting than Surrey. In dry, harsh soils mulching 
after planting ‘s most important, and if a plant is rocked 
about by the wind it cannot grow. Again, when moved 
from a sheltered place to an exposed one, viry great care 
will be necessary to prevent failure. Isaw a case in point 
last season, where a number of good-sized evergreens had 
been planted, and nearly all died entirely through 
exposure to cold wiads in a draughty place. A temporary 
shelter for a few months would probably have sived 
them. Carnations and Pinks planted early hive bad a gocd 
chance to get established _If severe fross set3 in mulch a 
little old Mushroom-bed broken up fine, or something of a 
light, flakey nature. 


Fruit Garden. 


This i3 splendid weather for pruniag, and as the leaves 
are all down push the work forward as fast as possible. 
When the pruning and training of wall and other tress are 
postponed till later it is very often hurried over and not 
properly done. After Christmas s> many other things 
demand attention, that the wise cultivator will devote a 
good deal of time to his fruit-trees now. If a Plum or 
other tree has been subject to attacks of green and black- 
flies, now is the time to syringe it with Gishurst compound 
in olution as hot as the hand can bear. If thereisagreen 
slime growing on the bark of any fruit-tree give a 
dressing of ne wly-slaked lime. If ths trees have borne a 
heavy crop of fruit and shows signs of exhaustion give a 
top-dressing of rich compost. There are other ways of 
manuring fruit-trees, such a3 making hole3 with a crow- 
bar and filling them with liquid-manure, and when the 
stratum of soil containiag the roots has been suffisiently 
moistened with the rich liquid fill up the holes with good 
soil. All Peaches under glasg should be pruned and 
trained now; do not prune too hard. So long as there is 
trellis-room a shoot that is sturdy and well r’p2ned will 
not require much shortening. But it will ba a great 
advantage to keep both Peaches and Vines as cool as 
possible till fruiting begins. 


Vegetable Garden. 

A bottom-heat of 80 degs. or so wi'l soon bring up 
Asparagui. Plant thickly in the frames if forcad on 
hot-beds, and cover with from 3 inches to 6 inches of light, 
sandy compost. Mat up altogether till the heads of 
Asparagu3 are coming through, but watch the bed to s3e 
that the heat does noc get too stroig, and a3 soon as the 
heads are visible air and light will be necessary to give 
flavour and colour, though some maintain that white 
Asparagus is better than that which is green, or partially 
greea. Buton what has been rightly termed drum-stick 
Asparagus there is so vey little which is eatable, a3 nearly 
al the part buried in the soil is simply fibre. Get forward 
a stock of Seakale ag soon as possible, either in the 
Mushroom-house or in a close frame on a bed of leaves. 
Leaves in suffisient bulk to ferment are better for forcing 
than manure; the produce is sweeter and altogether 
better flavoured Sir the soil among young-growing 
crops a3 Spinach, Lettuce, Onions, esc., but ic must be 
done when the surface is fairly dry. Transplant Tripoli 
Onions. The Golden Giint Rocca is a good variety. 
Those who want very early Peas may plant Chelsea Gem or 
any other favourite early kind on warm border now. 
Ewly Long Pod Beans may be planted now. Beans 
are hardier than Peas. 





GARDEN WORK." 


Conservatory. 


This house should be very gay now, but in order to keep 
it in that condition the watering shoul! be very carefully 
done, and not a drop of water beyond what is actually 
necessary be sp lt about the house. Tne ventilation also 
should be as perfect as possible. By this is meant that the 
circulation should be continually going on without draughts. 
Plants are quite as susceptible to cold draughts as we 
are, and soon show signs of distres3 if exposei to it. Por 
this reason it is wise when moving plants from the forcing- 
house to the conservatory, where possible, to leave 
tham in an intermediate temperature for two or three days, 
as by doing so the flowers will last longer. Now that the 
Cary santhemum-shows ae over, exhibitors are looking up 
taeir cuttings. Taere is no doubt, I think, that cuttings 
from plants grown naturally make the best plants for this 
seaso. Many exhibitors plant out a few plants of each 
kind, especial'y those which are difficult to obtain cuttings 
from. Cut themdownearly, and then move the roots into 
a house where there is warm‘h enough to produce steady 
and robust growth. I have this autumn seen pretty well 
as gooi bloom3 on plants struck in Murch as in the 
previous November or D2cember, but this cannot b3 done 
with every variety. Some kinds require a long season of 
growth. More attention is now given to the single- 
flowered varietie3, especially for cutting. These are so 
lizht and elegant. W. H. Lin2oln is a fize variety for late 
cutting. The growth is dwarf, the foliage is retained till 
the last, and the flowars keep well. Princess Victoria isa 
charming late white, and these colours are most in demand 
for late cutting. Lady Lawrence is good when well done, 
but it will not bear much stopping. If stopped more than 
once, the flowers come so tmall. Paoobus will make a 
good yellow for cutting. Move bulbs and other forcing 
subjects to a warm-house to bring them on, so as to have 
plenty of flowers when Chrysanthemums are going off. A 
good batch of the Pink Ivy-leaf Pelargonium Ryecroft 

Surprise will ba useful now, just coming into bloom. They 
make a very effective group with a few small Ferns 
dotted among them. Small plants of E 1lal’a variegata are 
uzefal for this work. Sm ul regular fires will be necessary 
now. 

Stove. 


It is no usa attempting to grow Crotons or the 
bright-leaved D:ace.1a3 in o lower night temperature 
than 65 degs., and a light house is necessary to obtain 
colour. Oattings of the young shoots of Crotons strike 
freely in a brisk bottom-heat. Dracwnas are easily 
increased by cutting up the naked stems of oli plants 
Evch joint will make a cutting, and pretty well every 
cutting will root in sandy p2at, plungei in bottom heat 
and kept close Marantas, beautifal foliage plants, require 
the same tem erature, but are propagated by division of 
the root crowas. Among flowering plan's Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans is very bright just now. Tae tube-shaped fiowers 
are attached to long slender thread-like stems from 
3 inches to 9 inches long. I have s3en this plant trained 
up under the giass, so that the flowers hang down away 
from the foliage. Oypripediums in variety are nicely ia 
bloom, especially the different forms of C. insigne ia the 
cool stove. These are not difficult to manage, and they 
flower freely if rested in cool-hou3e or fram3 after the 
growth is madeinsummer. Some of the Calanthes and 
Dendrobium: will soon be showing flower, but they require 
a little more heat. Oonsidering the large number of 
Orchida annually imported, plants ought soon to be 
cheaper. Bat the stock is in comparatively few hands, 
and go the price is kept up. 


Harly Nectarines. 

The first house ought to be ready for starting begin- 
ning of December. Ths E:srly Rivers’ Nectarine is a 
valuable addition to the list of Nectarines. Everybody 
ought to plant it, as it is both early and free bearing, and 
is the best early Nectarine. It would pay to plant a 
good-sized house of this Nectarine for market pur- 

oses. Humboldti is a good kind to plant for succession. 

lant in good loam without any manure, but if the loam ia 
heavy add some old plaster and wood-ashes, Stimulants 
can be given when the trees come into bearing. Keep the 
growth thin, but do not shorten much, but get the trellis 
filled up. A span-roofed house 24 feet wide will be better 
than a narrower house. 


Early Vinery. 

Start the pot-Vines in a night temperature of 50 degs. 
Keep a moist atmosphere. U itil the buds show sigas of 
bursting very little ventilation will be required, and as 
soon as the first leaf unfolds raise the temperature to 
65 degs. at night, and keep the day temperature below 
8) degs. by careful ventilation. Close early enough to run 
the thermometer up to 85 degs. or 90 degs. after closing on 
bright day3 with a saturated atmosphere. Keep the roots 
in an even state of moisture. 


Cucumber House, 

A n‘ght temperature of 65 degs. will be high enough It 
the house is worked on the non-ventilatinz system tha 
thermometer may run up to 90degs. on a bright day if the 
&tmosphere i3 moist insida the house. Bat where ventila- 
tion is regularly praciised a littis air should be given when 
80 degs has been reached. Market growersdo not usually 
ventilate, as they want all the fruit they can get in as 
short a time as possible. Butin private places a succession 


of fruits is more important thana large number at any one 
time. 


E. Hoppay, 





THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 22ad.—Planted new beds of herbaceous plants 
for producing cut flowers, including Chrysanthemum 
maximum, O. latifolum, Scabirsa caucasica, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Statice latifolia, Helianthus Soliel d’Or, 
Rudbeckia Newmani, R. purpurea, Scenactis speciosa, 
Inula glanduloja. Also a good-sized pitch of several 
form; of Lilium tigriaum. Pruned Plum-tress on wall. 
When pruned and trained shall give a good wash with 
Gishurst compound or a strong solution of Sunlight-soap 

November 23rd —Rolled lawns. Worm-casts are 
numerous, but the worms have their work to do, and the 
top-dressiag is beneficial. Pruned bank of Laurels; they 
are kept low, and the frost does not injure them, a3 from 
constant pruning the growth ig dense. Planted a wall 
with Roses, chiefly D,jon Teas, such a3 Bouquet d’Or, 
Gloire de Dijon, Mons. Desir, Progress, etc. We have 
lately been collecting roots of the old monthly or China 
Roses to make beds. 


November 24*h.—Referring again to the China Roses, I 
remember the bejs we had many years ago, and want the 
ma‘ses of Rose3 at unusual saasons we haithen. There 
i3a very dwarf, dark variety that flowers until the frost 
comes late in autumn, and begins again early in epring. 
These have beea given a warm tituation. Mrs Bosanqu+t 
is planted against a wall. Tnois is not a show Rose, but it 
ig a never-failing bloomer. Makes a good weeping Rose 
budded on tall Briers. 


November 25th.—Sowed dwarf Peas on warm border and 
dwarf early Beans. Made up hot-bed for forcing Asparagus. 
Took up Rhubarb and Seakale for forcing in Mushroom- 
house ; also made another Mushroom-bed in house. The 
manure, being fresh, one-fourth of loam was added to it 


The Mushroom House. 


Oae or more beds should be filled now with Seakale and 
Rhubarb. The crowns of Seakale should be planted from 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten seus to 
a een later than ig here indicated, with equally good 
resuct3, 








to shorten the fermenting period. Rearranged stove. 
Pruned Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, and other climbers on 
roof. 


November 26th.—Planted a group of Heuchera sanguinea 
on rockery. This plant seems to want depth of soil and 
a well-drained site, and this the rockery gives. Planted 
several groups of conifers in the wilderness, including 
Cedrus atlantic:, O. a. glauca, Picea Nordmanniana, P. 
Pinsapo, and Oupressus Lawsoniana in variety. Potted 
more Lily of the Valley and Gladiolus The Bride. We have 
still plenty of Tuberoses from the bulos potted ia April, 
and shall have till Christmas or later. 


November 27:h.—All spare time is filled with trenching 
in kitchen girden. A little earth has been put over the 
bulbs of the Celeriac. Veitch’s Autumn Broccoli turning in 
fast, and Siow’s Winter coming on. Ii frost comes the 
latter will be taken up and laid in trenches. Potted up a 
lot of dwarf Roses for late flowering, and Deutz’as which 
have been plunged out moved to cyld-house. Finished 
pruning climbers in conservatory. 





FERNS. 





HARD FERNS (BLECHNUM). 


BLECHNUM OCCIDENTALE is a very useful Fern, 
and may be recommended as one of the best for 
house decoration. In quite a small state it is 
one of the best for the fancy pots now so much 
in use, or it may be grown on to make a good 
plant for a 5.inch pot. It comes freely from 
spores, and, grown in a loamy compost in an 
intermediate temperature well exposed to the 
light, the young fronds have a beautiful rosy- 
pink hue, changing to a bronzy-brown and then 
toa bright fresh green. B. australe is identical 
with the above, and there are several nearly 
allied varieties. 3B. glandulosum differs only in 
being of more erect growth and of a darker shade 
of green. B. polypodioides is another slightly 
different form, having narrower pinns, which 
are slightly twisted. B. latifolium is a larger 
species, but I have not found this do so well or 
prove so useful as the three first referred to. 
Now that the Pterises are grown in such large 
quantities it becomes necessary to look for some- 
thing fresh, and any new sorts that can be added 
are much appreciated, provided they will make 
good plants quickly. Among the older sorts 
there are some which, if taken in hand and grown 
well, may prove very useful. Take Pteris longi- 
folia asan example. When three or four plants 
are gcown in the same pot and treated well it is 
very useful and quite distinct from the ordinary 
Pterises of the serrulata type. The N+phrole- 
pises are coming much into use, especiaily N. 
exaltata. For hanging-baskets this has norival. 
Basing readily increased from the rhizomes, 
there is no diffizulty in getting stock. In ¢row- 
ing the plants on they like plenty of warmth 
and moisture and all the light that can be 
obtained. They do well when suspended from 
the roof, as it gives the long drooping fronds 
room for development. After they have made 
good plants they may be removed to a cooler 
house, and when hardened oif they last a long 
time. Asacompact pot plant, N. philippinensis 
is one of the best, being of free growth and 
fairly hardy. Osmunda palustris is not so well- 
known as it deserves to be. It differs from the 
North American O. gracilis in being evergreen. 
Seedlings grown on freely make symmetrical 
plants. They must not be crowded together or 
they run up tall and thin, but give them plenty 
of room and they spread out and make well- 
furnished plants. This has a pretty bronze tint 
in the young fronds. Ina young state it may 
be grown in heat, but it is almost hardy. 
Probably the crowns would withstand frost. 
Spores do not always germinate freely. A. 





Blue Marguerite (Agathe. cclestis).— 
This is a useful tender plant with light blue 
flowers, a colour none too common. It is a 
mistake to grow it in rich soil ; when grown 
thus it produces a large amount of growth and 
few flowers. Ihaveitnow growing in a narrow 
border over the roots of Roses in a sunny spot, 
and in this position it blooms most profusely, 
the flowers showing well above the leafage. In 
very dry weather I give it a good supply of 
water, with an occasional dose of manure-water 
to keep it growing, and now (middle of Octot er) 
it is full of bloom and gives a good contrast to 
yellow Marguerites, Scarlet Salvias, and things 
of this character. It makes a good pot-plant, 
but should not be grown too coarse, although 
there is not much danger of this under pot 
culture, seeing it is a gross feeder.—JoHN 
Crook, 
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FRUIT. 


PLUMS IN POTS. 


THERE are few amateurs that grow Plums in 
this form, but when the jnitial stages are 
mastered it is simple indeed. It has its advan- 
tages, too, as the trees, when grown in pots, 
do not occupy the house very long, and it may 
then be devoted to other uses. The Plum in 
many gardens can be grown so well in the open 
that the house may, with advantage, be devoted 
to more tender fruits, such as the Peach and 
Nectarine. On the other hand, in cold localities, 
or for fruits of special quality, pot-trees have 
much to recommend them, if the right varieties 
are grown. It may be well to give a list of the 
finest kinds for pot culture. Sirnd of the best 
in ordinary soil are when grown under glass too 
robust unless the cultivator gives much attention 
to stopping and ventilation, both needing more 
than ordinary attention with gross growers, 
especially if given too much food under glass. 

If the trees are not well attended to as regards 
moisture the fruit drops before it is matured. 
I do not advise pot-culture for amateurs who 
only have one house. 

The tree illustrated shows splendid culture, 
not only being well laden with fruit, but the 
wood is short jointed, with abundance of fruiting- 
spurs—indeed, the kind of wood needed in pot- 
culture. Gross growth means little fruit and 
loss of time and labourin culture. Oa the other 
hand, Plums are more readily managed than the 
Peach and Nectarine. Once a good foundation 
is formed the trees can be purchased at so 
reasonable a rate that no one need fear the 
cost if they pay attention to culture. 

A few words as to culture may not be out of 
place, and now is the time to make a good start, 
as by potting up trees in November or 
December the groundwork is prepared for 
future success. To amateurs who have little 
knowledge of the modes of growth I would 
certainly advise purchasing trees in a measure 
prepared—say, at least two years old. At this 
age the first cutting back will have been done 
by experienced hands, and the groundwork 
prepared. I am aware such trees are a little 
more costly, but the price is so small compared 
to the gain that trees of the age noted should 
have the preference. Trees termed yearlings, 
dwarfs, or maidens—that is, one-year-old trees 
from the time of being budded—can be purchased 
at ten shillings a dozen, whereas those two years 
or a little older, grown for fruiting in pots, 
may be had at a little more than double the cost, 
These are the trees for those who have not the 
means to grow maidens, or who require to have 
fruit in a season after purchasing. Yearlings 
or maidens signify trees of one yerr’s growth, 
unpruned and just ready to be formed into a 
dwarf fan-trained tree ‘or espalier, bush, or 
pyramid. The tree illustrated would be termed 
a bush, and would probably be from three to five 
years old. These fruit freely the third year, 
and will with good culture continue fruitful for 
many years. The best results are obtained 
from young trees after the third year. Trees 
when purchased should ba potted up at once as 
firmly as possible in a good compost—-say, three 
parts good loam to one of old mortar-rubble 
and burnt wood-ashes, with a little bone-meal. 
Of course, the wood-ashes if not procurable are 
not a necessity, but I strongly advise the 
mortar-rubble. It builds up a sturdy growth. 
Failing this, use road-scrapings, with plenty of 
grit. The soil should not be too wet to make it 
sticky, and firm potting is needful to prevent 
drought in summer. After the potting we 
stand our trees under a wall. The pots are 
plunged in ashes or fibre to prevent frost reach- 
ing the roots, and if very wet it is well to throw 
off the excessive moisture to prevent roots 
getting too wet. 

Twelve-inch pots are a nice size, and it is well 
to repot every year—say, in October—and only 
give as small a shift as possible, and for two- 
year-old trees 10-inch pots will be ample at 
the start. After the winter is over the cultiva- 
tor will decide if he requires early fruit. My 
advice is, do not force at all, but merely give 
the trees a little warmth and house shelter, as 
after potting up, before the trees can bear a full 
crop, they must have ample roots to support 
that crop. The first season a few fruits should 
be allowed to mature, as the trees will then be 
building up stores for future work. Many 
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growers the first season leave their trees in the 
open until they flower, and when in flower use 
very little heat. 
wood. Daring the fruiting process avoid 


extremes of any kind, and in fine weather give 
air freely, and as the fruits increase give ample 
supplies of moisture or liquid-manure. After 


fruiting the trees, plunge them in the open, 
and well attend to them in the way of moisture, 


in dry weather occasionally damping overhead— 
a point that should not be omitted, as there is a 
nasty white-fly which attacks the Plum, making 
the foliage very dirty. This is caused by heat ; 
Repotting should 


often want of moisture also. 


be always done in October or early November. 


Remove large, coarse roots from the sides of the 
ball of earth, and use size of pot as advised 
Plunge the trees in the open until 
started for fruiting. The house then can be 
utilised for eight months or nearly so for other 
plants or fruits. I have seen excellent crops of 


above. 


various kinds from houses used for pot-trees. 
THE VARIETIES are not numerous. 


in a young state. 
one of the most reliable. 











Coe’s Golden Drop Plum in a pot. 
by Mr. W. J. Dewar, High Terrace, Arbroath, N.B. 


Gage Plum in quality, but it is sweet and 


refreshing. 


OULLIN’s GoLDEN Gace is a specially good 


dessert variety, in season the middle of August. 


Thefruitis a very handsome yellow, and, though 
is a slower grower than the first 
named, on account of its quality, its crop, and 


the tree 


81ze, it should be in all collections. 
TRANSPARENT GAGE is 
variety for pot-culture. 


of the finest dessert Plums. It grows well with 
restricted roots, and may be termed a good 


amateur’s fruit in any form, as in the open this 


variety bears freely, and with glass protection 
is very rich indeed. 

JEFFERSON is a splendid Plum of the Gage 
type, very large, a grand dessert fruit, and 
noted for its quality. It does well in most soils, 
and grcwn under glass is specially fine. In 
season the early part of September, and may be 
forced readily. 

A Plum which should not be omitted ig 

DeEwnisTon’s Supers, a Gage Plum, and in 
season earlier than Jefferson. This should have 
preference over Jefferson, but if both are liked the 
two should be in allcollections, This year it was 
the earlier of the two. It is a splendid fruit, 
sure cropper, and a grand pot-tree. 

BRYANSTONE GAGE is a splendid fruit. It is 
not so prolific with me as Jefferson, but must 


In this way they get better 


The one 
illustrated isa late June fruit, and a very fine one. 
I will name them in their order of ripening. The 
Czar is a grand pot-Plum in season in the open 
early in August, a heavy cropper, fruiting freely 
It is an upright grower, and 
I do not say it is a 






From a photograph 


another excellent 
It is an early Septem- 
ber fruit, rich, juicy, and may be classed as one 
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be included for its quality, large fruits, and 
appearance ; in fact, it rarely fails to crop and 
give good fruits. 

REINE CLAvDE DE Bavay is another excellent 
dessert Plum, rich, juicy, and good in any 
garden, grown on wall or in bush form. It ig 
one of the best for pot culture. 

Large TRANSPARENT Gack is a very fine fruit, 
and promises to be a good pot-tree, but I have 
not grown it largely. 

Cor’s GotpDEN Drop, the one illustrated, is a 
grand tree for pot culture, the fruit heavy, 
longer than any other variety, and crops freely. 
This is a large golden fruit, much liked. 

Ihave not named distinct cooking varieties. 
I do not advise them for pot-culture, but there 
are other dessert kinds which may be added to 
this list. W 





THE BEST APPLE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Str,—With regard to the interesting letter in 
GARDENING, November 13th, under the above 
heading, ‘‘ J. A. L.’s” is not the only case of its 
kind which has come under my observation. At 
the present time I know where there is a row 
of seedling Apple-trees which bear freely 
annually, and which were raised from seed 
saved from the best varieties in the garden. 
Although none of the fruit can be compared 
with that from the parent trees, yet all of them 
have qualities which justifies their being 
retained—viz , for freedom in bearing and from 
canker, for fair flavour and appearance. How- 
ever, while we have such splendid varieties as 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Sturmer, Ribston Pippin, 
Scarlet Nonpareil for dessert, and Prince Albert, 
Bismarck, Wellington, Blenheim Orange, and 
New Hawthornden for the kitchen, I fail to see 
the wisdom of bothering one’s-self with raising 
Apples from seed, unless one is endeavouring to 
raise something superior to those mentioned 
above. 


If I was confined to one Apple, undoubtedly 
it would be Cox’s Orange Pippin. Unfor- 
tunately, we have a great variety of Apples 
here, but none equal to this for flavour or 
freedom of bearing. It absolutely never fails to 
bear a crop of fine fruit. I am gradually 
destroying the inferior sorts and replacing them 
with this variety and Ribston Pippin for dessert, 
and Prince Albert, Wellington, and Bismarck 
for the kitchen. But ‘J. A. L.’s” tree is not 
without merit, and is quite worth every at- 
tention. Ishould advise him to perpetuate it by 
raising young trees from cuttings, which can be 
readily done by placing them in pots filled with 
soil approaching clay, with a little sand added, 
They should be put in now and placed in a cold- 
frame for the winter, where they will root early 
next spring, and can be planted out next 
autumn. Many people think it impossible to 
root cuttings of Apples or Pears, but they will 
root almost as readily as a Gooseberry. Ifound 
this out while turning out my Freesias, I placed 
some of the pruning of Apples and Pears round 
the edge of the pots to keep the Freesias from 
falling over the sides, and when I turned them 
out the following autumn I discovered many of 
the Apple and Pear cuttings had rooted all round 
the sides of the pots. I fear, however, that 
the practice of propagatiug fruit-trees from cut- 
tings or layers will never become common, that 
of grafting and budding being so much more 
rapid and less expensive. Of course, I am speak - 
ing from the nurseryman’s point of view. I 
heartily wish, however, it was much less 
common, especially so with shrubs. It is very 
annoying to see such things as Genista 
Andreana, Lilacs, and many other things, 
dying from its evil effects. T. ARNOLD, 
The Gardens, Cirencester House. 





Str,—‘‘ J. A. L.” asks which is the best 
Apple. I should say Bismarck, but it appears 
to be little known, as I find it given in very few 
nursery catalogues. I bought a dozen two-year- 
old trees, budded on Paradise-stock, three 
years ago, and have had a large crop every 
year of magnificent Apples, very large, beauti- 
fully coloured, excellent in flavour for dessert, 
and for baking unequalled. I measured one 
this year 14} inches round, weight 1 Ib. 2 oz., 
and I had many nearly as fine fruits. I would 
advise amateurs to select the Bismarck Apple. 

Henry Newson GARRETT. 

Sydney-place, Bath. 
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THE COLUMBINES. 


Titz Columbines are a charming family of hardy 
plants, of which we give several illustrations. 
Among them may be found great variety in the 
way of colour—white, rose, buff, blue, and 
purple, and also stripes and intermediate shades 
even in the same flower. Then amongst our 
American introductions we have yellow, orange, 
and scarlet. Besides colour, too, there is also 
considerable variation in the shape of the flowers. 
In some the petals are reduplicated, and in the 
very double forms of our common garden 
Columbine, on removing one of the five petals, 
which are usually distinguished by their brighter 
colour and almost invariably by the presence of 
a receding spur-like appendage, it will be found 
that a series of from six to a dozen, or even more, 
petals are beautifully arranged one inside the 
other. Setting aside any economic value the 
spur-like processes may have, they not only form 
a pleasing addition to the flower, but they yield 
well-marked and constant specific distinctions, 
and in fact have given the origin to the name, 
both in its botanical and English form— 
Aquilegia, from aquila, an eagle, in allusion to 
the group of spurs incurved and almost hooked 
at the points, like the talons of the bird in 
question ; and Columbine, from the similarity 
that the termination of each individual spur has 
to the short, slightly-hooked bill of the dove, 
columba. The following selection represents 
such species as I would recommend for general 
cultivation :— 

A. ca@rvLeA is a very charming kind, the 
spurs of the flowers being very slender, the 
colours being blue and white. It grows nearly 
2 feet in height, and succeeds well in the mixed 
border where the soil is moderately light and 
well drained. Seeds should be sown annually, 
as the plant is not very perennial. This 
Aquilegia might well be freely grown in a reserve 
part of the garden, where its flowers could be 
gathered for the house, and their dainty form 
and colouring are welcome in all choice decora- 
tions. As soon as the seed is ripe sow it under 
glass in pots of light soil, and place in a cool 
frame near the glass. 


ALPINE CoLuMBINE (A. alpina) is an alpine 
flower of much interest. The spurs are shorter 
and thicker than in the case of A. vulgaris, whilst 
the petals are broader and more expanded. The 
colouring is blue and white, the leaves being 
greyish in hue. The plant grows between 
12 inches and 18 inches in height. 


A. WiTMANNIANA.—This is closely allied to 
A. glandulosa, but is distinct from it ; itis very 
vigorous and free. The flowers are not so 
charming as those of A. glandulosa, the sepals 
deep purple set off by a white corolla. 

CALIFORNIAN COLUMBINE (A. californica).— 
This is the strongest grower of all the American 
species. The tendency of the plant is to produce 
one bold woody stem, which, under favourable 
conditions, will rise to the height of 3 feet ; the 
sepals are orange-coloured and blunt-pointed, 
being closely adpressed to the petals, which are 
also blunt ; they give one the idea that they have 
been trimmed round witha pair of scissors. The 
spurs are long, and bright orange. 

CANADIAN CoLUMBINE (A. canadensis).—The 
flowers of this are of much smaller size than any 
of those just described ; this, however, is amply 
compensated for by the brilliancy of the scarlet 
colour of the sepals and the erect somewhat 
capitate spurs, and the bright yellow of the 
petals. The true A. canadensis is a slender 
grower, scarcely exceeding | foot in height, with 
sharply-notched leaves. 

Common GARDEN CoLuMBINE (Aquilegia vul- 
garis) —This is a familiar occupant of every 
cottage garden, in which it grows with vigour, 
and increases itself by means of seed with a per- 
sistency and a power of variation that is quite 
surprising. Whether its naturalisation in this 
country was contemporaneous with that of the 
ancient Britons is perhaps doubtful, but, be that 
as it may, it has become thoroughly at home, 
and no one who has once seen it wild will readily 
forget the combination of grace and beauty which 
it presents. In order to stimulate those who 
possess extensive wooded estates to its cultiva- 
tion or establishment along the margins of drives, 
where shelter is afforded, in one garden in 
North Lincolnshire this Columbine raises its 
stately erect stems to a height of 3 feet ; and in 

the month of May, when the Lily of the Valley, 


which grows naturally by acres and acres, 
associates with its beauty the further property 
of delicious perfame, the charm of a drive or 
walk, especially after a gentle shower of rain, 
surrounded by such associations, is greater than 
words can convey. There are thousands of 
similar situations in domains throughout the 
country where the seed of the one might be 
scattered and where the roots of the other might 
be planted, the rest being left to nature. 


a very fine, strong-growing plant, sending up 
from amidst a mass of delicate glaucous leaves a 
number of stems toa height of from 2 feet to 
3 feet. 
flowers are of a golden or rather bright canary- 
yellow, which remarks as regards colour equally 
apply to sepals, petals, and spurs alike. 
native of the Rocky Mountains and California, 
and has but one fault—that it develops its tender 
leaves very early in the season. 


flowers in which the petals as well as the sepals 
are of a greenish colour, with here and there 
blotches of purple ; its colour, therefore, can be 
no recommendation. 
grower, and a native of Siberia. 


very close relation to A. alpina. 
longer and more slender, the petals smaller and 
less expanding, 
branched, rarely carrying more than three blos- 
soms, the divisional lobes of the leaves are smaller 
and rounder, and the colour more glaucous. 


isa lovely plant, tufted in growth, and with 
bold flowers, blue and white in colour, the 
sepals being intensely blue. 
taking much care of, and requires a sandy soil 
of good depth. Always have seedlings on hand 
in case old plants perish. The roots may be 
divided when the plant is in full leaf, not when 
at rest. 


though evidently allied to the previous species, 
is abundantly distinct. The flowersare supported 
on long slender pedicels, the sepals being 
greenish-coloured and lanceolate ; the petals are 
small and yellow; the spurs are nearly 2 inches 
long, of a bright orange-red, and attenuated into 
a slightly incurved club-shaped extremity ; the 
leaves are very glaucous; the flower-stems acquire 
a height of 18 inches to 2 feet. 
from so far south as Guatemala, owing to the 
fact that it is met with in the higher mountain 
districts, it is nearly, if not altogether, hardy, 
and should be more frequently cultivated than 
it is. 


list of herbaceous plants giving the following, 
but those we have mentioned at some length are 
the most important: A. alpina, A. buergeriana, 
A. coerulea, A. canadensis, A. chrysantha, A. 
einseliana (varieties of this being Bertoloni 
and thalictrifolia), A. flavescens, A. formosa, 
and A. glandulosa (vars.=tricolor, longicalca- 
rata, parviflora, secunda, unicolor), A. Kitai- 
beli, A. nevadensis, A. olympica, A. oxysepala, 
A. pyrenaica, A. sibirica (var. alba), A. Skinneri, 
A. Stuarti (Garden Hybrid), A. viridiflora, A. 
vulgaris (vars. =alba, atrata, and montrosa). 


























































GoLpEN CoLumBINE (A. chrysantha).—This is 


As the specific name indicates, the 


It isa 


Green CoLuMBINE (A. viridiflora).—This has 


The plant is a vigorous 


PyRENEAN CoLUMBINE (A. pyrenaica) bears a 
The spurs are 


the flower-stem dwarfer, less 


SipERIAN CoLuMBINE (A. glandulosa).—This 


It is aspecies worth 


SKINNER’s CoLuMBINE (A. Skinneri).—This, 


Though coming 


There are many other Columbines, the Kew 


Hysrip CoLUMBINES, 
Daring the past few years many beautiful 


hybrids have been raised, the result of crossing 
A. ccerulea with A. chrysantha. 
usa strain of great beauty, as well as remark- 
able for diversity of colouring. A single packet 


This has given 


of seed of A. ccerulea hybrida will produce many 
distinct forms, all worthy of cultivation and 
making a most pleasing feature in the flower 
garden. Nothing can possibly be more charming 
than a bed entirely composed of these delightful 
plants. In acut state they are equally valuable. 
{n the floral arrangements of the dinner-table 
these are specially valued on account of their 
light and graceful bearing. As pot plants for 
the conservatory they are very pleasing and most 
distinct. It is worthy of note that when estab- 
lished in pots during the previous year these 
plants will endure gentle forcing. In the open 
garden they succeed well in most soils, preferably 
such as are fairly well drained. One of the best 
for the border is A chrysantha, with golden- 
yellow flowers. This will grow 3 feet high 
in good soil, and nearly as much through when 
fully established. A. californica and its hybrids 
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are very showy, the flowers of an orange-scarlet 
Ags on a branching bush 2 feet or more high. 
which, however, are somewhat smaller than in 
the varieties named, but this is more than made 
up by their greater brilliancy. A. pyrenaica is 
also a useful species with lilac-blue flowers, and 
the plant is dwarf in habit. 
also applies to the Rocky Mountain Colum- 
bine (A. ccerulea) and to A. glandulosa. 
these are very charming, though very distinct. 
The former has blue and white flowers and 
delicate thread-like spurs, while the latter, 
with its rich dark blue sepals and white petals, 
is very conspicuous. 
that known as A. sibirica, though by no means 
so graceful or beautiful as the above. 


canadensis has scarlet and yellow flowers, 


The latter remark 


Both 


Another distinct type is 


Aquilegias should be regarded more as bien- 


nials. In deep and rich ground seedlings make 
rapid headway, and if transplanted when quite 
young so much the better. 
they should not be disturbed again till discarded 
altogether. 
faction even if they survive. 
be obtained in May, and if sown thinly in the 
open ground will make excellent plants for 
flowering another year. J. 


From this time 


Divided plants rarely give satis- 
Fresh seeds may 





ARRANGING A BORDER. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘*N.”) 


‘‘N.” asks if one of the borders I described in 
GARDENING would be suitable for a south border 
very much exposed to strong west winds. The 
border is from 3 feet to 4 feet wide, and im- 
mediately in front of the house. 
to plant it with bulbs that will give a display 
of bloom the greater part of the year. 
not think this will prove satisfactory. 
were mine I should plant German Irises in it 
all over (at a distance of 14 feet apart down the 
length of the bed, and have three rows of 
them). 
should plant two rows of dwarf autumn-flower- 
ing Phloxes and clumps (three bulbs to each 
clump) of Lilium davuricum erectum alternately, 
allowing a space of a foot between the Phloxes 
and Liliums. 
between the Irises down the length of the bed I 
should plant two or three white-flowering Fox- 
gloves. 
would require replanting with young plants every 
two or three years. 
I have named are perennial. 
these, I should net in Crocus bulbs and scarlet 
Van Thol Tulips alternately, at a distance of an 
inch apart, 
actually occupied with other plants. 


‘©N.” wishes 


It do 
If it 


Between the three rows of Irises I 


Then in the 14 feet of spaca 


These are easily raised from seed, and 
All the rest of the plants 
Having planted 


everywhere the soil was not 


I think if ‘‘N.” planted her bed thus she 


would find that she had a very bright effect 
during March with Crocuses, April with Tulips, 
May and June with Irises and Lilies, July with 
Foxgloves, and August and September with 
Phloxes, and that these plants would not be 
much affected by the wind. 
it would be a good plan to plant Ferns in a 
border which is entirely shaded from the sun 
during the summer months by a large Copper 
Beech. I do not think so. 
injurious to undergrowth as a Beech, and I 
should not attempt to grow anything under it. 
I should do away with the border, as it 
certainly will always prove unsatisfactory. 


‘© N.” also asks if 


There is no tree so 


Mrs. Ropert JOCELYN. 





Arranging shrub and flower garden 
(Miss R.).—‘* Miss R.” wishes me to tell her 
how to arrange her shrub and flower garden. 
She says she cannot describe it properly, but if 
she will send me a sketch of it through the 
Editor I will help her as well as I can, and try 
to describe it in such a way that it may be use- 
ful to other readers who wish to rearrange a 
garden. She asks if she could plant a sexangular- 
shaped bed with Roses, and an underplanting 
of bulbs, as I once arranged a bed in GARDEN- 
ina. She could, of course,doso. The distance 
from Rose-tree to Rose-tree ought not to be less 
than 2 feet.—Mrs. JOcELYN. 





Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 158 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
Ilwstrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 
Culture and Arr ngement, London: John Murray and of all 
Booksellers, 
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Californian Columbine A. californica). 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


SAVOYS. 


Tire Savoy is one of the most useful of vege- 
tables, and can be so readily grown that little 
need be said as to its culture. 
be brief, merely advising extended culture for | 
winter supplies. The Savoy Cabbage, as it is | 
known, is mostly planted in the 


This has brought this useful vegetable | 
There are other drawbacks too. 


flavour. 
a bad name. 


soon as severe weather sets in, bat if the seed is 
not sown till May will stand a severe winter with | 
little injury. Iam not sure that many o 


winter vegetables, as Kales, Cabbages, and such- | best. 
like, would not be much better sown later. The | few roots with each batch of Seakale, and to 
usual method is to sow in March and not leave|ensure perfect darkness during the time of 
the plants too long in the seed-bed, with the | growth. This will preventmuch of the bitter taste | 
result when planted they receive a great|that is sometimes pronounced to be objection- | 
It | able. 


check and do not grow away freely. 


‘equally large, late kind, but much like Drum- 
head in quality ; but the above list will suffice 
| for all. 
'Dwarf Ulm, and the Drumhead for late use, and | 
to get them in succession it is well to make three | 


My remarks will sowings. 


summer, often | lifted and put into force for salad, for, unlike 
much too early, with the result that they turn | most forced vegetables, no season of rest is 
in before the cold nights have mellowed the | necessary for this, and I usually get the first 
hearts, and are then of unpleasantly strong | few cuttings of blanched hearts to push through | 
the still green leaves. 
which these hearts can be produced and their 
The Savoy, when sown too early, splits badly as | delicate and attractive appearance in the salad 
bowl should induce all growers to keep up a 
continuous 
f our | months, when Lettuces cannot be had at their 


There are others, such as De Vertus, an 
Three kinds are ample—LEarliest of All, 


AV. 





Forcing Chicory.—Small batches may be | 


The extreme ease with 


throughout the winter 


supply 


To do this it is only necessary to put ina 





The roots with me do not run quite so 


is far better to sow later and have healthier big as usual this year, but they are big enough, 


young plants, which in _ the 


end give and I always select the largest for salad, putting | 


less trouble, and are a shorter time on the /|the smallest on one side until they are wanted for | 
ground. For Winter Savoys I would advise forcing green to make an agreeable change when » 


sowing in May, 
and planting out 
the end of June 
or early in July. 
If the plants are | 
at all strong they 
make a sturdy, | 
firm growth, and 
short stem varie- 
ties are not nume- 
rous. I prefer 
a medium - sized 
plant to the ver 
large Drumhead. 
The amateur can 
grow a_ greater 
quantity in a 
small space, 
whereas the large 
kinds take up 
much room, and 
if curly Savoys 
are needed there 
ae early kinds 
wich turn in 
q ickly. 

EARLIEST OF 
ALL is a very fine 
amateurs var - 
iety, conical in 
shape, leaves a 
pale green, small 
heads, and when 
cooked sweet and 
tender. This sown 
in April is ready 
in August. 

DWARF GREEN 
CURLED (see cut) 
is another excellent small variety, and though 
early, stands frost well. This we usually sow for 
first use in the winter—November or earlier. 
There are several types of this variety under 
various names, but the above name is the most 
general. This variety being of such compact 
growth may be planted very close. It is a true 
amateur’s vegetable on account of its size and 
good qualities. 

GOLDEN GLOBE is anovelty worth room, being 
of a bright golden colour, and esteemed for 
exhibition, but is less hardy than the green 
types. For autumn or early winter use the 

DwarFr VIENNA is excellent. This is a 
favourite on the Continent, and a very quick 
grower. I have sown seed in June and got 
nice heads for winter use. Probably the best 
midwinter Savoy is 

DwarF Earty Uto. This is a medium ace 
Cabbage, between the Drumhead and Dwarf 
Green Curled, very hardy, of good flavour, and 
ath may rely on its doing well in poor soils. 

he 

DrumuEAD, the largest variety grown, is 
excellent for latest crop. Plants from seed, 
sown in May, are not so coarse as those sown 
two months earlier. It is a valuable market 
variety, and commands a ready sale after 
Christmas. It keeps well if not crowded or 








set out thickly on the level and in bed fashion ; 
these will also now require attention, and will 
provide excellent material for the kitchen if 
some protective and blanching material is placed 


between the plants. My practice is to go first 
of all over the plot, giving each plant a tie near 


| the top ; then a good bed of dry leaves is worked 


in and around the plants, the tops only of which 
should appear above the leaves when finished. 
Though such Celery as this would be perfectly 
safe without protection, I like to have the leaves 
gathered and packed in soon after they fall, as 
there is then less chance of carrying with them 


/to the plants a numerous colony of the little 


black slugs which so soon infest newly fallen 
leaves, and which would get into and spoil the 
Celery. If leaves are not available, clean straw 
or Bracken will answer the purpose of blanch- 
ing equally well, but long litter from the stables 
I do not like, as it is apt to taivt the Celery.—E. 

Mushrooms outdoors (Doubt/u ).—No 
doubt you are somewhat doubtful when informed 
that Mushrooms are produced largely for the 
London markets in the winter by making up beds 
at the bottom of walls, under hedges, and in 
Seakale pots. All the same, immense quantities 
are grown for market outdoors through the 
winter, but chiefly in long, ridge-ehaped beds. 


Manure from stables is collected. he more 
h-rses are fed on 
corn in these 


places the better, 











Savoy Oabbage Dwarf Green Ourled. 


green vegetables are getting scarce, as I find it| 
then and always a much appreciated vegetable 
in that state. Should the roots be too long to 
be introduced bodily into the forcing quarters, 
they may be shortened by at least one-half 
without injury to growth. When all growth 
outdoors has ceased, and the crowns can be 
caught ina dry state, the whole stock of roots 
should be lifted and stacked, crown outwards, 
in a cool, dry shed, where they will be readily 
available to be drawn from as required. I do 
not advise this, in consequence of the roots 
being at all tender, for as a matter of fact they 
are thoroughly hardy, but it sometimes happens 
that, when lifted direct from the open ground 
and put in to force when wet or frozen, the 
remains of old leaves rot and taint the new 
growth as it comes up, so lifting is recommended 
as a preventive of this.—R. 

Harthing late Celery. — The latest 
Celery planted in trenches will now need 
earthing, on similar lines to those recommended 
a few weeks back for the main crop, as very 
little further growth will be made by the outer 
leaves, and the hearts, which are never at a 
standstill during the winter except when under 
the influence of sharp frost, will make better 
progress when closed in with soil. I recom- 
mended when writing of planting late Celery 


as the manure is 
collected in cart 
or vanload3; it 
is well shaken up 
and _ frequently 
turned, the long 
straw being re- 
moved for cover- 
ing up later. 
Whilst frequently 
turned—that is, 
three or four 
times at least—if 
the dung seems to 
be heating dry it 
should ba well 
sprinkled with 
water to suffi - 
ciently moisten 
it, and also to 
check rapid heat- 
ing or fermenta- 
tion. When quite 
ready the manure 
is built up in 
ridge form on a 
dry site, being 
some 24 feet wide 
at bottom and 
perhaps 3. feet 
high in the centre 
of the ridge. This 
should be built u 
solidly and wall 
trodden in the 
operation. When 
complete, and after a few days begins to heat, 
the surface of the bed all over should be 
spawned by putting in, hard pressed level 
with the surface, pieces of spawn cake, one 
cake being broken into about eight pieces. 
Then, well patted down with a spade over 
the whole of the bed, cover with a coat of 
good loam, such as will bear patting even and 
smoothing over. A gentle sprinkling of tepid 
water may be given all over, then the bed 
covered thickly with long litter, and left. Mush- 
rooms should be produced in about six weeks. 
New beds should be formed each week from | 
September to April to give a succession. That 
is the common market outdoor method of 
culture. 


Horseradish —With the soil in good order 
it is immaterial at what part of the dormant 
season Horseradish-beds are made, and the 
|work is frequently left till after the new 
year, but in those gardens where there is a fixed 
and very limited staff it is well to take advan- | 
tage of the present slack season to get all | 
such work done. A neglected plot, for even | 
such a hardy subject as Horseradish, never | 
pays, as the roots become tough and do not 

j 





| 


swell to a useful size after they become thickly | 
matted together from having occupied the | 
ground too long. In our light soil I do not find | 








sown too soon, 


that some of the very latest plants should be 


that planting on the horizontal method, laying 
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the sets only a few inches below the surface, 
as practised by some growers, is satisfactory. 
I get the best results by digging deeply, burying 
a good quantity of manure some 18 inches deep, 
and then planting straight and clean pieces of 
root with a dibber in holes which nearly reach 
the manure. By these means I obtain shapely 
roots, which may be used with very little waste. 





THE BRUGMANSIAS, 


THERE are several greenhouse plants which 
when grown as standards, with clean stems 
about 4 feet high, 
can be used for 
conservatory deco- 
ration with the 
best effect, either 
occupying isola - 
ted positions or 
grouped among 
ordinary bush - 
shaped kinds. The 
‘ifferent kids of 
Brugmansias, espe- 
cially the white 
varieties, are ex- 
cellent used in this 
way. The plants 
can be put away 
anywhere out of 
the reach of frost 
during the winter, 
leaving the 100m 
they would occupy 
for other things. 
The soil should 
now be kept much 
drier, and _ the 
plants should be 
cut close in, leav- 
ing only a suffi- 
cient number of 
eyes to furnish 
shoots that will 
form the heads 
nextsummer. The 
plants may then be 
put under a plant 
stage, or in any 
spare corner in a 
house or pit where 
the frost can be 
kept out, leaving 
the roots for the 
next two months 
in the partially dry 
statenamed. The 
buds will move 
slowly and be in a 
condition, with ad- 
ditional moisture 
and a little 
warmth, to break 
into growth early 
in the spring. 


For the _ back 
wall or end of a 
roomy  conserva- 


tory Brugmansias 
are of great use. 
Where root-room 
is limited within 
the structure, they 
do equally as well 
in an outside bed, 
with the stems 
taken through the 
wall in the way 
ordinarily prac - 
tised with Vines. 

The illustration 
shows a splendid 
specimen of Brugmansia suaveolens, growing in 
the garden of Mr. Long, of Thelwall Heys, 
Warrington. Mrs. Long sends the following 
note respecting it: ‘‘The plant had more than 
three hundred blooms out at once, and in 
moving it a side bough was broken off which 
had nearly fifty buds upon it. I have had 

lants before with upwards of one hundred 
Ligon but never one so good as this, and all 
my friends advised me to send the photograph 
to GARDENING ILLUsTRATED The name of Mr. 
Long’s gardener is Richard Poulton.” 





Streamside plants.—I should be much 
obliged if ‘*F.,” on page 513, would say if the 





Brugmansia suaveolens at Thelwall Heys, Warrington. 


bulbs and plants mentioned in ‘‘ Streamside 
Vegetation” would succeed if the streamside 
were occasionally flooded, but clear of over- 
hanging trees’? Also if the streamsides were over- 
hung with trees ?—NrwrTon. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


LATE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


NotwiItTHsTANDING the large number of varieties 


*,” An occasional flooding during the winter | of Chrysanthemums, there is not a very wide 


will not harm the dormant bulbs. We have had 


selection of sorts that are naturally late-bloom- 


them under water for three days without any |ing, or that will keep in a fresh state until 


injury being donetothem. Spanish and English 
Irises would be the most likely to suffer from 
excess of moisture, and should, therefore, be 
planted where they are not likely to be sub- 
merged. 


retain their leaves through the winter, such as 
I. stylosa, I. germanica, as well as Libertia 
grandiflora. Deciduous trees are not harmful 
to spring bulbs planted beneath them ; indeed, 
it is in such situations, clustering round tree- 
boles at the water’s edge, that Snowdrops, 
Narcissi, and Scillas flourish best, and are most 
lovely. Nothing can be expected to succeed 
under the shade of evergreen trees, and it is 
therefore useless to plant bulbs or any 
other subjects in such a position. ‘* Newton” 
would find it better to plant the spring bulbs 
beneath the deciduous trees, and those that 
nabs later in the year in the open spaces of the 
anks. 





From a photograph by Mr. T. Bixtles, Warrington. 
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December or January without some special 
means being taken to preserve them. I think 
the sort most generally seen in a perfectly 
fresh state is Golden Gate. Its tawny-yellow 


The same applies to such Irises as | shade of colour is one that finds much favour, 


and, apart from 
growing it as a 
large specimen 


flower, it is «qually 
valuable for culti- 
vating in the ordi- 
mary way for a 
quantity of bloom. 
Niveum is now 
pretty well known, 
and is a most valu- 
able White Chrys- 
anthemum for a 
Jate supply, and 
keeps fresh a long 
time. L Cannirg 
in many respects is 
unequalkd for the 
growth of medium- 
sized white flowers 
f r Christmas, but 
the sort has a 
habit of producing 
a number of tind 
buds with scme. 
Its growth is the 
taller of the two, 
but the flowers are 


beautifully light in 
formation, and tke 
stems long and 
stiff. Le Mouche- 
rotte is likely to 
make an excellent 
sort to grow for 
late bronze- 
coloured blooms. 
The shade is rich 
and the flowers 
quite double in 
every case. Le 
Rhone is a first-rate 
yellow, the plant 
very dwarf and 
free flowering. I 
think it will run 
W. 4H. Lincoln 
hard as the best 
late yellow. The 
latter, although ex- 
tra fine in habit, 
has blooms a trifle 
wanting in light- 
ness of formaticn. 
Duchess of York 
is another pretty 
shade of yellow 
Jate in the season. 
Its blooms, too, are 
most graceful in 
form. Asa Novem- 
ber variety it has 
fallen away frcm 
its early reputa- 
tion, but one 
should not discard 
the sort by any 
means if a late 
supply of bloom is 
required. A charm- 
ing yellow is William Filkins. It is one 
of those tiny wiry-floreted blooms, and will be 
found very useful for vases where a light 
arrangement is needed. This sort is naturally 
late, and may be had at Christmas without 
difficulty. Elmer Smith is a fine kind. The 
colour, rich dark crimson, is wanted late. It 
has handsome drooping petals and the blooms 
last fresh for a considerable time. In Pluton 
we have a late crimson likely to be useful for 
the growth of medium-sized flowers and the 
habit is dwarf. Beauty of Castlewood is a good 
late sort for show blooma, but it is a bad doer, 
and therefore of little use to the majority of 
growers, Graphic appears to be excellent late 
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in the year. LHurly in the season the flowers are 
white, but from late buds they are light pink, 
very pretty, too, both incolour andform. Sun- 
stone has blooms of a striking shade of buff-yel- 
low. This shade should make it valuable for a 
late supply. Rose Wynne is a very handsome 
flower. The form and colour (white, slightly 
tinted) appear perfect late in the year. This is 
a first-rate sort to keep a long time in a fresh 
condition. Mme, Rozain, pearly-pink, makes a 
fine large show flower, and is also good when 
the blooms are not disbudded. A lovely pink 
variety named Framfield Pink is likely to find 
much favour when better known. It is not 
large, but in shape it is pretty, and the colour 
is free from that washy character too often seen. 
Under gaslight the colour is remarkably 
striking. Mrs. H. Weeks is a good white 
flower late in the year, as those who fail to 
obtain blooms of it in November will fiad. 

The single Chrysanthemums are well adapted 
for late flowering; thus their value as useful 
subjects is greatly enhanced. The best are 
Admiral Sir Tl. Symonds, large yellow ; America, 
white, shaded ; Golden Star, yellow ; Miss Annie 
Holden, light yellow; Miss Mary Anderson, 
blush-white; Miss M. Wilde, rosy - cerise ; 
Eucharis, white ; Purity, white ; and Treasure, 
yellow. 


cinnamon, free flowering and dwarf, good 
October variety ; Ivy Stark, a wonderfully free- 
flowering sort, colour orange-yellow, seen in 
perfection during September and October, height 
varying from about 24 feet to a few inches more, 
splendid grower ; Francois Vuillermet, a capital 
branching plant, with long footstalks to each 
bloom, and these are freely developed, colour 
lilac-pink, height about 2 feet, good constitution, 
a capital sort for early October; and Norbert 
Pavrez, a pretty plant 18 inches high, colour 
golden-salmon, blooms during late September. 
These should answer your purpose in every 
particular. You had better send your order to 
any well-known Chrysanthemum specialist at 
once, asking that rooted cuttings or plants be 
sent to you early in the spring. This would 
then give you plenty of time to pot them upand 
grow them on in a cold-frame preparatory to 
their planting out during the latter part of 
May. 


Chrysanthemums—six tall sorts for 
outdoor culture (Wykehamist).—We have 
pleasure in recommending the semi-early sorts 
for outdoor culture, as you are more likely. to 
get a fine display of these before the hard 
weather sets in another season. It is next to 
useless to make a selection of the latter sorts, as 
these are invariably cut down by severe frosts 
early in November at the latest, seasons such as 
the present being very few and far between. 
You ask for yellow, bronze, orange, or pink, 
We can confidently recommend the following 
Japanese sorts: Gloire de Mezin, splendid red- 
dish bronze, height about 4 feet, blossoms during 
October, good constitution ; Vice-President 
Hardy, grand free-flowering sort, colour yellow, 
striped and shaded-red, height about 4 feet, 
flowers during the latter part of September and 
Ostober, robust constitution ; Albert Chausson, 
a pretty flower with long florets narrow and 
twisted, colour orange and tipped yellow, 
between 3 feet 6 inches and 4 feet; Notaire 
Groz, a free-flowering variety with long foot- 
stalks, colour pale pink-mauve, height between 
three and four feet; Mons. M. G. de Dubor, 
profuse blossoming sort, colour yellow, suffused 
and tinted bronze, height somewhat under 4 feet, 
flowers during September and early October ; 
and Yellow Source d’Or—this is a rich shade of 
orange-yellow and quite distinct, height about 
4 feet. There are no sorts which muy be con- 
sidered really tall which partake of the colours 
youask for. There are shades of mauve, purple, 
and other less interesting shades to be had in 
good quantity. 


Chrysanthemums for exhibition 
for beginners (Constant Reader ).—We are 
always very pleased to assist those in a difficulty, 
more especially those just beginning to take an 
interest in any gardening subject. We will now 


Hiiee : answer your q 1leries somewhat briefly, and leave 
naturally follow. G. C. Schwabe, Edith Tabor, you to succeeding issues of GARDENING for fuller 
Mons. Geo. Biron, and Waban might be followed details, as notes of a seasonable kind appear 
a fortnight later with good results, selecting | from time to time during the growing season. 
first crowns, while in tha case of Viviand Morel Chrysanthemums, when grown for exhibition, 
and Mutual Friend, January should answer very | are ‘subjected to high culture—that is to say, 
well for these. Of the first named, providing they are rooted in good time, generally before 
nice clean and healthy cuttings can be obtained, | th old year closes, and are potted on from time 
good results may be achieved with plants rooted | +, time ag they need a shift into pots of larger 
so late as May even. Of the incurved sorts YOU! .i76, In their early days the plants need the 
name, we should prefer to propagate cuttings of protection of a frame from which frost can be 
Ser! Isabel, C. H. Curtis, Queen of England, | ¢xoluded until the more genial weather of 
anc Lord Alcester, during the last few days of springtime comes round, and they can then 
Me pei and ae first week in December, |} more or less exposed during fine days, only 

rhs mig © same object in view as in the case covering them up at night in case of frost. The 
of the Japanese sorts propagated at the same| plants generally receive their last shift into pots 
time. Follow shortly afterwards with Major of varying sizes, from 9 inches to 10 inches 
arene riper ele) ba emcee a bat in diameter mostly, and these are then stood 
retaining first crowns with the last two sets. Onh in He mos) open, Dart ,of the gander taal 


the growths thoroughly ripened, and also to 
Chrysanthemums-—six dwarf sorts 


f ensure the air circulating through them. When 
for outdoor culture ( Wykehamist).—There | the break bud firat appears shoots break out to 


are a large number of excellent sorts which may | the number of six or seven, more or less; and, 
be considered dwarf, their height varying from |if large exhibition blooms are to be obtained 
18 inches to 2} feet. We confine our selection | from these plants, shoots to the number of three 
to the best colours for your purpose—viz., usually are retained. The next bud is the one 
yellow, bronze, orange, or pink sorts. Mme. la usually secured, except the variety or varieties 
Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, bright orange- | be somewhat early, in which case the bud is cut 
bronze, rather small flowers freely produced, out, and the strongest of the resulting shoots 
beautifal branching habit, splendid plant for grown on. These in turn again produce a bud, 
cutting useful sprays of blossoms, height about | which is termed the sean. crown bud, being 
2 feet, blooms in mid-October, most robust con-| the second bud appearing after the break was 
stitution ; Mlle. Renné Cohn, a beautiful pale | first made (generally during April and May). 
flesh-pink, splendid constitution, height about | After these second crown buds are retained, and 
23 feet, September and October bloomer ;] the pots are full of roots, feeding with weak 
Bouquet de Feu, a lovely shade of bronzy- } liquid-manures commences, and their applicatioa 





is regularly andsystematically carrie 1 out, vary- 
ing the manures given from time to time. They 
are housed late in September or the first few days 
in October, and ventilation freely accorded the . 
plants. Fumigation with Tobacco-paper on two 
successive days after housing is a good rule to 

observe to rid the plants and glass structure of 

insect pests, which otherwise become very 
troublesome. During times of bright sunshine 

itis just as well to lightly shade the blooms, or | 
they may get scorched or blistered, and rendered | 
unfit for show purposes. Weappenda selection 
of eighteen Japanese sorts of easy culture, and 
fit for exhibition: Emily Silsbury, white, nice 
dwarf plants; Pheebus, rich yellow; Chas. 
Davis, pretty bronzy-yellow, dwarf; Viviand 
Morel, silvery-miuve, dwarf ; Western King, 
white, very handsome; William Seward, deep 
rich crimson; Australie, immense Japanese- 
incurved, rather tall, rosy-amaranth, silvery- 
lilac reverse; Mons. C. Molin, rich bronzy- 
yellow ; Eva Knowles, bronzy-apricot, rather 
tall ; Miss Elsie Teichmann, pearly-white; Lady | 
Byron, pure white, very handsome, nice habit ; | 
Pride of Madford, rosy-amaranth; William 

Tricker, light pink ; Mra. E. S. Trafford, rosy- 

buff ; Louise, pale blush-pink, very dwarf ; Col. 

W. B. Smith, light terra-cotta, nice habit; 

Mme. Ad. Chatin, pure white; and Mons. 

Chenon de Léche, old rose. These can be con- 

fidently recommended to beginners. Insert : 
cuttings in some nice light sandy compost as 
soon as you can get them, maintaining if possi- 
ble a temperature in your glass structure of 
about 45 degs. 


Chrysanthemum Empress of India 
changing colour (Z. S.).—It is quite natural 
for blooms of Empress of India incurved Chrys- 
anthemum to change from white to a dowdy 
lilac colour with age. From the description you 
give in your letter we can only imagine that the 
blooms have been fully developed for some time, 
and are now tinted at the edges with the colour 
which you consider a blemish. If the blooms 
are kept in a greenhonse where the atmospheric 
conditions are moist, or where no fire is used to 
dispel dampness, white flowers invariably 
become tinted as you describe. Of course, it is 
very possible the plant may have sported if you 
are quite sure the proper cuttings of Empress of 
India were those inserted. However, if you care 
to send us a bloom we shall be pleased to give you 
a reply that should settle the question satis- 
factorily. 


Chrysanthemums—when to apply 
liquid - manures (Hnquirer).—Like many 
other growers you are in error in supposing that : 
any given date can be specified when you should 
commence to feed your Chrysanthemums. So 
much depends upon the plants themselves. If 
they were potted finally later than is usual, or, 
on the other hand, were placed in their flowering 
pots much earlier than is the general rule, you | 
can at once appreciate the difficulty of fixing a 
date when to commence to feed with manure- : 
water. The proper tims to commence feeding 
is when the roots are well round the soil, and 
have to a large extent used up the health-giving 
constituents in it. It is at such a time that they 
can appreciate something additional, and, in 
fact, if this be not forthcoming, the plants must 
naturally deteriorate, and consequently fail to 
produce the fine crop of blooms which would 
follow a proper system of culture. Commence 
with soot-water by itself, placing half-a-bushel 
in a sack, carefully tying it at the neck, i 
and let this soak in any vessel holding 
about 50 gallons of water. Here let it remain 
fora few days before using, stirring it round 
occasionally to extract the manurial properties 
fromit. Letany sediment settle before watering, 
and then all should be well. For the first week 
or so water with the soot-water regularly, with- 
holding it for a week or two, and then repeating 
the dose—and so on until the feeding is con- 
cluded. Following the first application of soot- 
water, manures—either animal or artificial—may 
be used. Commence with weak doses at first, 
taking care never to go to exc2ss. Little and 
often should be the rule, and vary the bill of 
fare occasionally, as this then acts as a tonic to 
the plants. As the plants get accustomed to 
the feeding operations, soot-water, which should 
be rather weak, may be given in conjunction 
with some of the manures or guano. Sulphate 
of ammonia must not be considered a manure, 
as its proper classification is that of a stimulant. 










































































Chrysanthemums— when to pro- 
pagate for exhibition (#aron).—Many 
growers have to take their cuttings when they 
can get them, as it is not always possible to 
obtain cuttings on plants which have been sub- 
jected to exhibition treatment—at least, cuttings 
of a desirable kind. It is always a good rule to 
secure a fresh supply of stock from rested 
plants, such as most of the specialists grow for 
the purpose. In many cases these plants have 
been grown outdoors, or plunged in the open 
ground in pots and lifted as occasion requires. 
In a short time after lifting they simply bristle 
with a large number of clean and healthy cut- 
vings, and if stock from such plants can be 
btained when required a long season of growth 
miy be given, and the best results must 
naturally follow. Of your Japanese sorts we 
should be disposed to insert cuttings of the 
following towards the end of the present month 
or early in the next: International, Phcebus, 
Pride of Exmouth, Col. W. B. Smith, Pride of 
Madford, Wm. Seward, Madame C. Capitant, 
Mons. Edouard André, and Prefet Robert. 
We distiastly advocate early propigation of 
these sorts, with the express object in view of 
inducing the first crown buds to develop early 
next season, and thus give the grower an 
opportunity of sending on the growths to the 
third run—ie, the shoots producing sezond 
crown buds. Should this be effected in good 
time, handsome, full flowers of rich colour should 
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Should any of your buds be late, they may be 
hurried forward by the use of sulphate of 
ammonia, and this stimulant is also considered 
to have the power of giving additional colour to 
the blooms. Cow-manure is a cool manure, and 
we should be disposed to use it during warm 
weather, preferring to use that from the stable 
during cool and damp weather. 





SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THESE are now becoming very popular in all 
gardens, and especially where there is a large 
demand for cut flowers. There is nothing more 
useful at this time of the year when other 
flowers are rare. Too much cannot be said in 
their favour, for the slender stems are valuable 
for specimen glasses, bouquets, and decora- 
tions in general. The plants are easily cultiva- 
ted, The cuttings should be taken in December, 
and the tops kept pinched two or three times 
until the plants are placed in their flowering 
pots, as this induces short, bushy growths, whilst 
encouraging an abundance of bloom. They may 
be grown in different size pots, and very fine 
specimens may be obtained if two or three 
plants of one variety are placed into one large 
pot. Miss Rose especially is well adapted for 
this kind of work, as we have had plants in a 
15-inch pot measuring 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 
through, and a mass of colour. The following 
varieties are well adapted for a-small collection, 
all being free flowering :— 

ANNIE HEARD is a pure white variety. It isa 
charming variety to cut in sprays, and the plant 
is of dwarf, bushy habit. 

Mary ANDERSON is a midseason variety, and 
is exceptionally useful for decorations. The 
colour is white suffused with rose. The stems 
are somewhat weak, so they require support, 
otherwise they are soon damaged. 

Miss Rosz, a brightly-suffused, rose-pink 
flower, and very free blooming ; it is one of the 
most useful. 

Mrs. A. E. Srusss.—This is a pure white 
kind, and one of the most perfect whites culti- 
vated. It is a large flower, and the plant is of 
fine habit. 

Mrs, F. W. TRAVERS is a delicate shade of 
puce, changing into a soft blush as the flower 
ages. This variety has a delicious, heliotrope- 
like perfume. 

ScaRLET Gem speaks for itself. The flowers 
are a deep scarlet, with a rich yellow disc. They 
are not very large, useful for cutting, and 
showy. 

TREASURE, a bright yellow, and a beautiful 
Mower. It is useful for its spray-like clusters of 
flower for decorations. 

Miss ANNIE HoxipEn (Yellow Mary Ander- 
sop).—This is a sport from the second named. 
It is quite a distinct colour, but otherwise 
resembles its parent in habit. It is a canary- 
yellow, and a new variety. Undoubtedly it 
will be valued as much as its parent when better 
known. 





Mildew on Chrysanthemums ( Wych- 
wood).—The cause of mildew appearing on your 
Chrysanthemums may be owing to a spell of 
very dry or very wet weather being experienced 
at one time during the growth of the plants. 
It generally makes -its appearance during 
August and September. It certainly does 
spread, and that rapidly. On this account, 
therefore, the affected parts, generally the 
underside of the leaves, should be dusted with 
flowers of sulphur. If the leaves are first 
lightly syringed with water the sulphur will 
readily adhere to the affected parts, and very 
probably effect a cure and prevent the disease 
spreading. Another remedy often advocated is 
to mix a + oz. of sulphide of potassium in a 
gallon of water, and after being properly 
distributed, to syringe the underside of the 
leaves with thissolution. This is most effective. 
—K. G. 

Raising stock from old plants (%S. 
Fletcher ).—In our reply to you in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED of November 13th we meant old 
plants might be put out in the open ground 
early in the summer, and left undisturbed until 
the propagation time again came round. You 
would then get grand cuttings from rested 
plants. Anyhow, if you cut down your old 
plants and place them in a glass structure, from 
which the frost can be excluded, you should 


very soon get a nice lot of cuttings. Just 
sprinkle a little sandy soil over the surface first, 
as this would assist in the production of healthy 
shoots. Another capital plan with those having 
limited accommodation is to shake the plants 
out of their large pots, reducing the ball of 
earth, and repotting them again in some light 
sandy compost, using 6-inch pots, and not 
pressing the soil down too firmly. If this be 
done, and the plants watered in with a fine- 
rosed can, new and healthy shoots will soon 
follow this operation. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums (Kafir).—You 
will find your question fully answered in GARDENING, 
October 9th last. We quite agree with you that the 


cottage gardens are often very pretty in the autumn with 
early Chrysanthemums and Perennial Sunflowers. 





ORCHIDS. 
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VANDA SANDERIANA. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a part of 
the fine plant in Mr. Gurney Fowler’s collection. 
This was exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 








Cattleya citrina unsatisfactory 
( Rock ).—The leaf sent has evidently been taken 
from a plant that has been kept too moist either 
at the root or in the atmosphere, the result 
being that the leaf tissue is unusually softened, 
and, being overcharged with moisture, the leaf 
has prematurely turned yellow and fallen off. 
In dealing with such a refractory species as 
Cattleya citrina, it is advisable to consider the 
climatic conditions under which it lives in its 
native country. It comes from the mountainous 
regions of Mexico at elevations ranging from 
6,000 feet to 7,000 feet, and where the atmos- 
phere is comparatively dry for nearly six months 
of the year—that is, from November to April. 
During the remainder of the year the rainfall is 
not excessive for tropical latitudes. In your 
greenhouse, where the temperature fluctuates 
between 45 degs. and 50 degs., the plant should 
be suspended near to the roof glass, where it can 
receive the maximum amount of light and air. 
One important point in the cultivation of this 
species is that it should occupy the driest position 
available in the house, Instead of growing the 
plant upon a bare block of wood I would 

recommend a small quantity of rough 
peat and Moss being placed under the 





Vanda Sanderiana—part of the largest specimen known. 


Society’s meeting at the Drill Hall, October 13th 
last year. It was certainly the finest specimen 
ever seen, and the society’s gold medal was never 
more deservedly awarded. It had eight growths, 
eleven flower-spikes, and 126 flowers fully 
expanded. It originally had twelve spikes and 
137 flowers, but one of the spikes had been 
removed previous to its being exhibited. The 
flowers were very large, each measuring upwards 
of 5 inches across. Vanda Sanderiana requires 
the temperature of the East India-house. The 
plants are usually imported as single growths, 
and I find that they do best in baskets, in which 
should be plenty of clean crocks. The whole 
surface should be covered with good living 
Sphagnum Moss. The basket should be sus- 
pended from the roof, if possible, to prevent 
attacks from cockroaches, as these are very fond 
of the roots and flowers of this plant. This 
Vanda requires a liberal supply of moisture 
throughout the growing season, both at the root 
and in the atmosphere, but it should be kept on 
the dry side during the resting season. It must, 
however, never be allowed to suffer from want 
of root moisture, as if so the leaves are liable to 
turn yellow and cause the plant to become 
unsightly. 


We 








rhizome, and above alli things avoid 
overhead syringing. It ismuch safer 
to take the block down, and if 
properly dry to dip it in soft rain- 
water, without wetting the bulbs or 
foliage. While the weather continues 
mild a watering every other day will 
not be too much ; but in the event of 
cold, frosty weather once a week will 
be sufficient. When the young 
growths approach development, and 
the flower-spikes appear, more fre- 
quent and liberal supplies of water 
will be needed. Newly - imported 
plants are usually more easy to 
manage than old established plants. 
It would be advisable to purchase a 
few imported pieces, and to experi- 
ment with them in various ways, and 
then to adopt whichever method gives 
the greatest amount of success. Try 
a plant or two in small shallow pans, 
affording three-fourths drainage, with 
a surface of fibry peat and a little 
Sphagnum Moss, and suspend them 
from tha roof. To be successful in 
growing this singular Cattleya over- 
watering must at all times be strictly 
guarded against.—W., B. 





Cissus discolor.—Among stove 
and greenhouse climbers there are 
none to equal this for fine leaf-colour- 
ing. It is beautifully tinted with a 
greenish marble-white and purple, 
the veins being of a deep crimson. It 
is of a free, scrambling habit, and it 
is not a difficult plant to grow, as it 
is very free, but requires a consider- 
able amount of root-room, especially 
a large plant. It is well adapted for 
training over an ornamental trellis- 
frame, or up a wall, and over the roof of a 
house. It thrives best in a stove where 
plenty of light and heat may be obtained. 
Propagation is effected by taking cuttings in the 
spring of the young shoots. When about 
3 inches or 4 inches long insert them in fine 
sandy peat, and plunge under a bell-glass or 
propagating pit. They soon root, and if the 
cuttings are taken off with a heel they strike 
much quicker. During the winter months it 
remains at rest, when it requires very little 
water, but sufficient to prevent the wood from 
shrivelling. A little pruning is necessary at 
the commencement of the spring, cutting out all 
the dead and green wood. It may be planted 
out in a small bed, but top-dressing is necessary 
every spring.—W. J. 

Plumbago rosea superba.—This genus 
provides flowers of red, white, and blue shades, 
and, singularly enough, all are chaste and beauti- 
fulin their way, and ever the admiration of 
those who see them. The above variety is now 
a very pleasing feature in pots, the flowers large 
and very charming in their delightful rose-pink 
shade. This plant should always be found in 
the warm greenhouse for the bright effect which 
it producer, 











OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A PERMANENT BORDER. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘‘ ETHEL.”’) 































































































that is my opinion. 
treated as such. 


have some of them. 
thus : 


of them against the house. 


June-flowering varieties alternately. 


give a fine colour effect during May and Jane 


as well as to you. 
varieties you will find all these satisfactory, 
and most of them are very fine indeed : 
Whitleji is 
flowering of the white, and Couronne d’Or and 


freely, and are very beautiful. Mme. Loise 
Mére is a very lovely pale salmon-pink and 
flowers profusely. And Caroline Allain and 
Marie Lemoine are both beautiful Ponies, desir- 
able in every way. Eugene Verdier is one every 
one ought to have, and one of the loveliest of 
all is Reine des Francaises. Comte de Manteuil 
and The Queen are both beautiful Peonies, and 
Jeanne d’Arc, Annie Tache, Marie Houillon, 
Mme. Lebow, and Abel de Pujol will complete 
a collection I do not think you will ever 
regret possessing. Then as to the May-flowering 
fifteen. The June-flowering ones I recommended 
were all double, but most of the May-flowering 
ones are single. I will name the single ones 
first: Arietina Northern Glory is a very beauti- 
ful one, and has lovely foliage, and arietina 
Baxteri, arietina cretica, arietina Excelsior, 
and arietina Rosy Gem are all lovely Ponies. 
So are decora elatior and decora Pallasi, 
officinalis rosea and officinalis Sabini, pere- 
grina Brilliant and peregrina Seraph. These 
are all single Ponies of shades of pink and 
red. Wittmanniana is the only primrose one 
I have heard of, and Emodi is a white one. 
These two I am only purchasing myself this 
year, so cannot answer for their flowering and 
growing capacities. Then the old Double Red 
European Peony, which is one of the old- 
fashioned flowers I personally love, and its less 
well-known companions the European Double 
Rose and European Double White, all flower 
very freely and during May. 

If the border in which they are planted is 
well and deeply dug, and plenty of manure is 
added to it during the process, these Pzeonies 
will improve each year. Having planted them, 
I should then plant the Nicotianas you desire to 
have in a row in front of them. I should put 
them in a foot apart. They will hide the 
Ponies when they have done flowering, and 
make the border appear full of them and the 
Hollyhocks, which will raise their heads at the 
back of the Ponies, and give colour when the 
Ponies cease to supply it. In front of the 
Nicotianas you might put, as a border to the 
bed, a thick row of the Brompton Stocks you 
wish to have, and which, in your part of the 
world, no doubt, are quite hardy. Iadmire them 
immensely, Thus you will have a very charm- 
ing border, I think, from May until late autumn ; 
but if you want it to be pretty before May, I 
should plant it thus (after having put all the 
others in). You say you do not wish to spend 
much money on bulbs, and I fear they are one 
of the things which have to be paid for, as they 
cannot be grown from seed. But, if I were you, 
[ should plant bulbs which are permanent, and 
will increase and improve instead of deteriorat- 
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Iv would be easy to make your border, which is 
GO feet long and 4 feet wide, very pretty and 
interesting indeed. But it would be impossible 
to do so with the plants you suggest, at least, 
You say you wish to do 
away with annuals, and yet the plants you name 
are nearly all either annuals or do best when 
The Nicotianas would, of 
course, be perennial in the southern county in 
which you live, and I certainly advise you to 
If you want it to be really 
satisfactory and permanent, I should plant it 
Leave the Hollyhocks by all means. 
Nothing would look better than a complete row 
If they are planted 
about a foot from the wall, in front of them, 
2 feet from the wall, I should plant a row of 
Herbaceous Ponies, the Muy-flowering and 
I should 
plant them 2 feet from plant to plant the whole 
length of the row. This would allow you to 
have a really good collection of both kinds and 


You can have fifteen of each variety, and as 
some kinds flower freely, and others rarely 
flower at all, I will give a list of them, hoping 
it will be useful to other readers of GARDENING 
Of the June-flowering 


one of the best and _ freest- 


candidissima are two other whites which flower 





another season. 






































these Narcissus. 


Foster, Portia, Princess, Scoticus, 


and I have told you. 


them ; at least, this is my experience. 
Mrs. JOCELYN. 





RE-ARRANGING FLOWER-BEDS. 
(REPLY To *‘ Mrs, Orton Smitu.”) 


have a great many Primroses. 
an edging of these for the bed facing north. 


down the bed, as the next row behind the Prim- 


roses, about 1 foot from them, and in the foot of 


earth between the Primroses and Irises I should 
plant a row of Snowdrops. You say’ you have 
ten large clumps of Irises. These will divide and 
form arow. Just cover the crowns of these in 
planting, and they will be the better for being 
moved into freshground. Behind the Irisesin this 
north border I should plant a row of the white 
Spireeas, and as a hedge at the back of the bed 
[should plant the Michaelmas Duisies and Sun- 
flowers alternately. In the south bed I should 
make an edging of the London Pride, and put 
the Narcissus, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Crocuses, 
and Anemones in clumps behind it. Then I 
should make a row of the ‘*‘ Geraniums” (which 
will divide readily) and the hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums alternately, and between this row I 
should put a row of Phloxes and Larkspurs. 
The Mrs. Sinkins Pinks I should put into one 
of the smali beds, and I should plant the Lilies 
amongst them to flower when the Pinks are 
over. ‘The other Irises I should put in another 
of the small beds. 

The Japanese Anemones and Pzonies I should 
divide and plant alternately all over another bed, 
at a distance of a foot from plant to plant. The 
Madonna Lilies, which are the only ones named 
which would not be suitable for the bed with 
Pinks in it, I should plant as a centre for another 
of the beds, putting the Candytuft round the 
edge, and under-plant the whole bed with 
Scarlet Gesneriana Tulips. As to this under- 
planting, the bed with Irises would look well 
with an under-planting of Arabis. The bed 
with Ponies and Anemones, if it were mine, 
I should fill with Scilla sibirica, which would 
secure a bright effect in spring. 

All the other plants I should plant in a rock 
garden-border, which, if your garden were mine, 
I should make those two narrow borders nearer 
the house into. They will be satisfactory thus, 
I think you will find, and the patchy effect you 
complain of will not annoy you in this rock 
border, as it does in your other borders. The 
shrubs I should plant at the end of the lawn, 
between the croquet-lawn and Strawberry-bed. 

Mrs, JOcELYN, 


2235 —Hdging plants (Acanthus). — 
Stachys lanata makes a gocd, low-spreading, 
effective edging for a large garden, but as it 
rapidly grows broad it is rather coarse for a 
small garden. The edges often need cutting in 
with a spade, and the flower stems picked out. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


ing, and thus save having to buy more bulbs 
If you put a thick row of 
Crocuses between the Ponies and the Nicoti- 
anias they will last for years, and flower long 
before either the Ponies or Nicotianas are 
above ground. And between these, one bulb 
between each clump of Peonies, I should plant 
(If you do, in a few years you 
will have a fiae clump of thirty kinds, and even 
next year an interesting collection), All the ones 
I name will flower before the Pieonies are high 
enough to in any way interfere with them) :— 
Emperor, Henry Irving, Countess of Annesley, 
Golden Spur, P. M. Barr, Santa Maria, Ada 
Brooke, Cabeceiras, Cambricus, Dean Herbert, 
Empress, Horsfieldi, J. B. M. Camm, Michael 
Tuscan 
Bonnet, variiformis, Telamonius plenus, grandis, 
Tenby, Edward Leeds, rugilobus, spurius, and 
Camoens. You ask how to prepare your border, 
You must manure it 
liberally ; and of the kinds of manure at your 
disposal, that from the stable will be best. 
Kverything will like it, excepting the Narcissus, 
and, in planting these, you must make a good- 
sized hole, and fillit with a prepared mixture of 
soil, leaf-mould, and sharp sand. Let this com- 
pletely surround the bulb and cover it, and then 
the surrounding manure will do no harm to 


In reply to your inquiries, the first thing to do 
is to take up all your herbaceous plants and 
have your beds thoroughly well dug, adding 
manure and leaf-mould to them. You say you 
I should make 


Then I should put the Blue Irises all the way 





yellow flowers. 
Portulaccas, and Linums, would prove satisfac- 
tory. Pansy William Niel is of dwarf, spreading 
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A very pretty edging is the drooping striped 
Grass (Dactylis glomerata variegata), but it gets 
to look a little rusty in the winter, and then 
should be hard trimmed over. If it gets too 
strong in the summer it may also be cut over 
once, and then new growths will soon follow. 
Very pretty neat dwarf edgings are made by the 
Mossy Sedums, especially Lydium, green, and 
;glaucum, silvery. These do best if pieces be 
pricked out in a single line on the top of a little 
ridge of soil about 2 inches in height. If cut in 
to this from time to time they form compact and 
beautiful line edgings. Several of the Mossy 
Saxifragas do as well—Aiz.on amongst the rest. 
A capital green edging is furnished by the low 
carpet plant, Herniaria glabra, and also by the 
silvery-leaved, very close-growing Antennaria 
tomentosa. Aubrietias form good edgings, 
especially if planted as advised for the Sedums, 
on a low ridge of soil. Such varieties as viola- 
cea and Leichtlini make glorious edges of rich 
reddish-maroon colour in the spring. Cutting 
along their edges from time to time with a 
sharp spade keeps them in form. There are 
very few dark-leaved plants suitable for edgings. 
The best is the hardy Ajuga reptans atrosan- 
guinea, the leafage of which is ofa dull purplish 
hue. The flowers are blue, and may be picked 
out or not. Sedium Lydium, when kept dry, 
assumes a beautiful red hue that is quite charm- 
ing, and leads to the wish that it were natural. 
Double Daisies, Pansies of compact habit, 
Thrifts, all make neat edgings; and a lovely 
golden hue is got from the Spergula pilifera 
aurea. All those named are hardy.—A. D. 


The Winter Giadiolus (Schizostylis 
coccinea).—Just at present I have a bed of this 
Cape bulb in fine bloom in the open on a south- 
west aspect. It has been flowering for the past 
three weeks, and with some little temporary 
protection against frost—we had the first nip 
this season last night—it may last for another 
ten days yet. It seems surprising this flower is 
not more generally grown, for it is a most 
valuable addition to the somewhat limited 
number of late autumn flowers. The plant is 
equally useful indoors, and seems made for a 
window garden. For cut-flowers, spikes of the 
deep red, star-like blossoms of this pretty Cape 
bulb, made up loose in vases with other subjecte, 
are very effective, while for general bouquets, or 
even wreaths, few flowers are more useful. The 
single blooms, made up with white Bouvardias 
and Maiden-hair Fern, make very taking 
button-hole bouquets, and as cultivation is of 
the simplest character, one may hope that this 
beautiful flower may soon become more of a 
favourite than it appears to be at present.— 
R. H., Clonmel, November 15, 1897. 


Fiowers for long border (/’. H. H. @.). 
—Plant the self-clinging Virginian Creeper 
(Ampelopsis Veitchi) against the wall at the 
back of illustration. The Cannas could again be 
relied upon to do service at the foot of the wall, 
and the twenty beds of Tagetes below the 
arches might be planted with the following 
plants, the majority of which would bein bloom 
about the time you mention: Godetia Duchess 
of Albany compacta (8 inches), flowers borne in 
clusters at the points of the growths, colour 
white, shaded with pink. G. Lady Satin Rose 
Improved (6 inches), very bushy compact habit, 
very free-flowering, flowers rich rose, white 
centre. Extra fine. Leptosiphon densiflorus 
albus rarely exceeds 10 inches height. Its 
flowers are pure white. Flowers abundantly 
on dry soils. Dianthus chinensis Heddewigi 
The Bride is very fine and the flowers very 
enduring. D. Heddewigi Crimson Belle is also 
very effective. The flowers are of extra large 
size and the colour very rich. Calliopsis nigra 
nana is one of the most beautiful of dwarf 
growing plants. It is a first-rate grower, of 
compact, bushy habit and a most profuse 
bloomer, flowers deep velvety crsimson. It 
commences to bloom in July and keeps throw- 
ing up buds until cut by autumn frosts. 
Mignonette is a general favourite, and the 
variety named Machet is one of the best. It is 
a sturdy grower, and throws its well-formed 
spikes of sweet-scented crimson flowers well 
above the foliage. M. Golden Gem is another 
excellent variety. It isalso of dwarf pyramidal 
habit, and bears very freely its fragrant golden- 
Phlox Drummondi, Verbenas, 
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applied at such times. In making the open-air 
beds in the spring runners are preferable to 
broken-up old plants for setting out. A mulch 
with spent hot-bed manure soon after planting 
is a great help to the young plants, as it helps 
to conserve the moisture, and also has a certain 
stimulating effect. S. W. F. 


ETE 


GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS. 


PERHAPS no greenhouse, whether lofty or not, 
would look so well without some climber or 
other among its varied subjects. It does not 
matter if cold or warm, a span-roof or a lean- 
to, climbers can be found which will vastly 
improve its appearance. So numerous and varied 
are these that we can only take a few of the 
most suitable for the various positions and 
temperatures. 


habit, and carries a great profusion of pale rose- 
coloured flowers. This variety stands drought 
well. Blue Gown is a clear blue self and 
very free flowering. Habit very compact. 
Amongst Begonias, Lafayette is well worth 
growing. It is dwarf, distinct, and its rich 
crimson double flowers are produced with excep- 
tional freedom. It begins to flower in summer, 
and continues blooming until well into the 
autumn. B. semperflorens Crimson Gem is very 
showy. Its chiet beauty rests not so much in 
its flowers as in the rich chocolate-crimson and 
brown shades, which its foliage assumes towards 
the middle of September. It is one of the most 
beautiful of bedding Begonias, and well deserv- 
ing of wider cultivation. Campanula garganica 
hirsuta grows to a height of 6 inches. Its pale 
blue flowers are exceedingly pretty. C. turbi- 
nata is another free-flowering variety; the 
violet-blue flowers are freely produced. Nas- 
turtium Empress of India is a profuse bloomer, 
and throws its crimson flowers well above the 
foliage. Candytuft Tom Thumb is very fiori- 


ferous. Habit dwarf and compact. about 20 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 8 feet high. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


Te 


IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS AS 
BASKET PLANTS. 


Few tender plants are more suitable for baskets, 
whether in the open during the summer or 
under glass, than the Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium, of 
which there are many varie- 
ties. Mme. Crousse, rose, is 
a very useful kind, flower- 
ing freely over a long season. 
Our illustration shows a 
variegated -leaved __ kind, 
which, if less pleasing than 
the green-leaved varieties, 
is bright, and makes a 
change from other things. 


indivisa lobata. 


occupants too much. 





'upon the back wall of a lean-to. 


FRAME VIOLETS. 


In your issue of October 23, 
a) ss Be writing of Violets, 
remarks that ‘‘the time is 
at hand when cultivated 
plants must be transferred 
to their quarters in the 
frame.” I should say that 
it would have been better 
had this paragraph appeared 
a month ago. I believe 
that one of the greatest 
secrets of success in the 
culture of frame Violets is 
early planting, and would 
always endeavour to have 
this finished before the Ist 
of October. Even though 
the plants are carefully 
lifted with a good ball of 
earth, and in a week or ten 
days commence to open 
their plump buds, it is some 
time before the roots spread’ 
in the surrounding soil, and 
until they have done so a 
sharp frost, which necessi- 
tates the lights being put 
on and closed, gives the 
plants a check. In planting at the end of Octo-, white Passion-flowers, 
ber, as advocated, it is not probable that for the Cobsea scandens would all be useful in such a 
space of a month the weather will be frostless; house. If turned into border see that it ig 
in fact, a sharp frost is quite likely to occur moved to a depth of a foot or more, and enriched 
immediately after the planting is concluded. | with turfy loam, leaf-soil, and dry cow-dung in 
This is not at all uncommon, even in the mild, equal proportions. Such a compost will suit 
south-western counties, and the further north all of the above, as well as Eccremocarpus 
we go the less chance have these late-planted | ecaber, Ipomeea Horsfallize, Jessamines, the 
Violets of bacoming established before the many grand Clematises, and Tropeolum Jarrati. 
advent of frost. Plants placed in pits and | In a structure of this size, that can be heated so 
O as to secure against frost during a severe winter, 
and generally keep up a temperature ranging 
from 45 degs. to 60 degs., we can have a great 
addition to those subjects already named, a3 the 
beautiful yellow Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, 
Chorozemas, Clerodendrons, Lapagerias (these 
need little root-run and a more peaty compost), 
Hoya carnosa, and that very pretty climber for 





Variegated Ivy-leaved “Geranium” in a ba_ket. 


Plumbago capensis, and 


flower the first week in October, and keep it up | 
for many months. A 200-feet brick-pit planted | 
at the time indicated has already yielded con. | 
siderably over one thousand bunches. Theso| 
pits are preferable to frames, as in cold, windy 
weather they are appreciably warmer than the 
latter, while if they are fitted with a single 





4-inch hot-water pipe running round the front a back wall, Ficus repens. 
and back, the plants will keep growing and| In larger and especially lofty conservatories 


flowering, even during the sharpest frosts, under (heated) we can supplement these with Tac- 
the influence of the gentle heat, which is only sonias, than which few subjects look better when 





A judicious selection is half the 
battle, and if we also bear in mind that most 
climbers need more root-run than pot-plants we 
shall find little difficulty with them. First of 
all let us take the unheated amateur’s house of 













Here we might grow such as Roses Maréchal 
Niel and William Allen Richardson upon part 
of the roof; or the pretty star like Clematis 
It would not be wise to over- 
crowd so small a roof and shade the lower 
For this reason we would 
plant upon the shady side of a span-roof or 
The blue and 
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hanging from a high roof; Passiflora princeps, 
Stephanotis floribunda, and Aristolochia gigas, 
Then there are the grand Acacias, such a. 
Riceana, armata, dealbata, and Drummondis 
with the peculiar and very bright-flowered 
Clianthus puniceus magnificus. A great point 
in the culture of greenhouse climbers is to keep 
them free from insect enemies from the start. 
Once allow such as scale or mealy-bug to get a 
footing, and it is almost impossible to eradica’e 
the pests from a strong growing climber. Far 
better to cut the plant down, thoroughly cleanse 
the roof or wall, and start afresh. All climbers 
enjoy a free use of the syringe at night and early 
morning, except during mid-winter. They also 
need much more root moisture and help from a 
libaral use of weak liquid-manures than are 
generally afforded. 

Old wood should be kept cut out as far as 
possible, and the growth never allowed to get 
into a tangled mass. A few long growths 
trained carefully over the roof will have a much 
better effect, and not overshade the plants 
below. Where no convenient border exists it 
ig an easy matter to have a large pot, tub, or 
box beneath thestaging, filling this with compost, 
and drawing the stem of the climber through 
the staging to the roof; or a box can stand in 
the open, and be covered with rustic cork and 
small Ferns to take away any unsightly appear- 
ances. In all cases it would be well if we could 
aftord some additional soil for their support, and 
no easier plan exists than these boxes ; or one 
without a bottom, where it can be placed above 
a border. The compost keeps in better condition, 
and 026 is able to note and regulate root water- 


ing better. Ee 
hw nh ee 


FRIENDS OF THE GARDENER, 


— 


EARTHWORMS IN GARDENS. 
FRIENDS NOT FOES. 


Iv my last paper on these creatures I allude 
more particularly to their life history. Now I 
propose to give a short account of the work they 
perform, and the part they play generally in the 
world, and of some of their habits which I have 
not before mentioned. 

To begin with the habits first. One of their 
habits is that of dragging leaves into their holes. 
This they apparently do partly for food and 
partly to line their burrows. They do not line 
the entire burrow, but only the upper part, where 
the worms generally live, the remainder being 
coated with earth that has passed through the 
worm’s body, which when dry forms a beautiful 
smooth coating. These leaves which are thus 
taken below the surface help considerably when 
they decay to enrich the soil. At times, par- 
ticularly in the autumn and the winter worms, 
are fonds of plugging up the entrance to their 
burrows with leaves, the stalks of leaves, small 
twigs, and, according to Darwin, bits of paper, 
feathers, tufts of wool, and horse hairs ; In fact, 
I suppose they would make use of anything that 
was within reach. Where there are plenty of 
leaves quite a little pile is collected over the 
hole. Sometimes they use small stones for this 
purpose, and as many as thirty-four stones have 
been found over one hole, and a stone weighing 
no less than 2 oz. has been moved by a worm 
along a gravel path. This shows considerable 
strength in these creatures. At the edges of 
paths late in the year, if there are no loose 
stones to be had, the worms manage to pick out 
little stones which are well embedded in the 
path. Inoticed one day in a garden path thata 
number of small stones had been picked out, 
leaving the holes from which they had been 
taken quite clean, and showing the exact shape 
of the stone. I wondered for a minute what 
could have been the cause of their disappearance, 
and then I saw that the worms had appropriated 
them. What the object of thus plugging up the 
entrances to the burrows may be is not vely 
certain. It cannot be to keep the rain out, as 
loose stones would be of no use for this 
purpose, but it may be to prevent co'd 
air from entering. In my previous paper 
I alluded to the amount of earth annually 
ejected by a worm; but though this may appeer 
but small, when it is considered what a vast 
amount of this country is inhabited by wormre, 
the total weight of the subsoil raised to the sur. 
face through the agency of these creatures is 
almost incalculable. From some experiments 
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made by a friend of Mr. Darwin’s and quoted in 
his book before alluded to, it appears that on 
open common land, which was covered by short, 
fine turf, no less than 16 tons per acre is brought 
to the surface. - The castings were collected from 
1 square yard of turf, and were carefully dried 
before they were weighed, so that the weight 
quoted was of dry earth, and not of moist cast- 
ings, which would have weighed very much 
more. Worm-casts seem to be much more 
abundant on poor land than on rich, and this 
can be accounted for by the fact that a worm 
has to pass a much larger quantity of poor soil 
through its body before it obtains a certain 
amount of nutriment than if the soil was rich. 
It is obvious that if such a large amount of soil 
as 16 tons per acre is annually added to the sur- 
face that unless the earth fell in and filled up 
the old burrows the general level of the ground 
must be raised. As this is not the case, what 
was the surface is now a certain distance below. 
The rate at which what was the surface is buried 
on common land is about 14 inches in ten years. 
Stones lying on the surface gradually become 
buried. To quote Mr. Darwin’s observations 
again, there was a steep field near his house, 
‘‘clothed with scanty vegetation, and was so 
thickly covered with small and large flint stones, 
some of them half as large as a child’s head. That 
field was always called by my sons the ‘stony 
field.’ When they ran down the slope the stones 
clattered together. I remember doubting if I 
should ever live to see these larger flints covered 
with vegetable mould and turf ; but the smaller 
stones disappeared before many years had 
elapsed, as did every one of the larger ones after 
a time, so that afcer thirty years a horse could 
gallop over the compact turf from one end of 
the field to the other and not strike a single 
flint with his shoes.” In the same way, no doubt, 
many antiquities, such as Roman pavements, 
stone implements, etc , have been buried and 
preserved from injury. After all that worms 
do for us by improving the soil and top-dressing 
the turf, it seems strange to see the question, 
‘‘ How can I destroy the worms in my garden ?” 
so frequently asked. Gi San. 





NARCISSUS CERNUUS PLENUS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘' GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Srr,—Tne illustration of this Diffodil in your 
issue for Nov. 13 is one of the most remarkable 
I have seen in any gardening paper. That one 
man should possess over two hundred bulbs of a 
Daffodil that is probably the most difficult of 
the family to cultivate will strike hardy flower 
growers with wonder. It is seldom that one 
sees it catalogued, and even the great specialists 
have apparently no great stock, one pricing it 
at five shillings the bulb, and Mr. Barr says 
‘‘price on application;” the only kind in his 
large collection which is not priced. In the 
majority of gardens the double Swan’s Neck 
ab:olutely refuses to thrive, and where it will 
remain healthy the rate of increase is very slow. 
In the face of such facts the recorded rate of 
increase with Mr. Scholfield from twenty bulbs 
to two hundred and forty bulbs in seven years is 
phenomenal. Had I merely been told this I must 
confess I should have taken the statement with 
many grains of salt, and it was a most happy idea 
to send an illustration, or many would have 
thought that some error had been made, and 
some other kind mistaken for cernuus plenus. 
The elements of success apparently consist in a 
gritty soil without manure, good drainage, abun- 
dance of light and air, and annual lifting ; 
though whether this last detail has any great 
potency would have to be proved. Where the 
natural conditions are favourable I am convinced 
that annual transplanting is a mistake, for I 
have found in my light loam all kinds of 
Daffodils, albino varieties included, flower 
better when left alone for several years. 
Cernuus, for instance, not the double form but 
the t)pa, will produce flower stems 23 feet high 
on clumps not disturbed for some years, whereas 
the same bulbs transplanted will not the first 
year after moving throw up more than half that 
height, the flowers also being considerably 
smailer. I do not know how the double cernuus 
would behave under similar circumstances, for 
I have never been able to get really good bulbs 
of it. As the white-flowered Daffodils do so 
well with me I fancy that cernuus plenus 
would also succeed, but it is discouraging to get 
bulbs that have slready been weakened by 


the rock garden. 
room, and the sunlight admitted by the south 


or two before it is used for decoration. 
lightly shaking the fronds arrange them among 
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adverse conditions. I have long wished to see 
a thriving colony of the double Swan’s Neck, 


and if I had the time I would not mind journey- 
ing a hundred miles or more to see the display 
in that Devonshire garden. 


J. CoRNHILL. 
Byfleet, Surrey. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


Cypripedium acaule and Calypso 


borealis in a window.—Could [grow Cypri- 
pedium acaule or Calypso borealis in a window 
facing south? 
either ? 
compost, size of pot, shading, etc. ? 
glass could be used if necessary.— READER. 


Which is the most suitable, if 
Also kindly give information as to 
A bell- 


* * It is improbable that either Cypripedium 


acaule or Calypso borealis would prove a success 
if grown in pots ina south window, shade and 
moisture being essential 
Cypripedium acaule, sometimes known as C. 
humile, is not easy to establish even in the rock 
garden, which is without doubt the most suit- 
able site for its cultivation, though it ofsen 
succeeds fairly well when grown as a pot- 


for both subjects. 


plant in acold-frame. Spongy peat is the best 


rooting medium for this terrestrial Orchid, and 
a copious water supply is necessary to keep itin 


good health. Calypso borealis will succeed 
when grown in sandy peat in sheltered spots in 
In the dry atmosphere of a 


window, it would b3 well nigh impossible to 


obtain the cool, moist surroundings requisite. 
The use of a bell-glass would not improve 


matters, as it would raise the temperature and 


create a close, steamy atmosphere that would 


be injurious to the plants. 


Roman Hyacinths —Oaeof the few forced 
flowers I like 1s the Roman Hyacinth, with its 


delicate white bells and tender green stems. 
Unfortunately, one is unable to get the foliage in 
a cut state, but Maiden-hair Fern is acceptable. 
There are few prettier arrangements than a clear 


glass-vase full of Roman Hyacinths and Maiden- 
hair Fern, or better still, because more lasting, 
Asparagus plumosus. Nothing that one can do 
will preserve Maiden-hair Fern for more than 


a day or two, and even in a few hours it will 
shrivel. 


It is a good plan after gathering to 
lay it in a shallow dish full of water for an hour 
After 


the flowers, giving plenty of water and ample 


space in the jar.—A. E. C. 


Growing Chinese Sacred or Joss 
Lilies (A. B C ).—These appear to be getting 
popular, and doubtless one of the things that 
renders them so is that they can be grown 
successfully without soil of any kind. The 
usual plan is to set the large bulb in a china 
bowl of sufficient size to hold about half-a-dozen 
bulbs, and fill up around the bulbs with pebbles 
or fine, shingly stones or sand. Add water to 
the depth of about 3 inches, then a covering of 
fresh, green Moss, and set the bowl in a dark 
cupboard or cellar for ten days or a fortnight, 
when the roots will have spread out considera- 
bly. The bowl should be set in one of the 
lightest places near the window to keep the 
foliage from getting drawn up and weakly, as 
the beauty of the whole arrangement depends 
considerably on the healthy, luxuriant look of 
the foliage, which, when fully developed, is like 
a large, naturally-grown clump of Narcissus. 
Why they are called Lilies at all I could never 
understand, as they are Narcissi, as anyone 
can see at a glance at the bulbs. A Lily-bulb is 
scaly and quite distinct from a Narcissus. Iam 
just starting a few in the Jadoo-fibre, which I 
believe will suit them well, as any kind of soft, 
fleshy-rooted bulbs or plants that I have tried 
luxuriate in it.—J. G., Gosport. 





Lilium candidum (Z. W. W ).—Your 
Lilium caundidums are apparently attacked by 
the Lily disease fungus (Botrytis cinerea), a 
fungus that has lately played sad havoc among 
various kinds of Lilies. I do not imagine that 
the soil has anything to do with it attacking 
your piants, and I should let the roots remaia 
where they are, but next year, if the disease 
again shows itself, lose no time in spraying the 
plants with Bordeaux-mixture, or ammonical 
solution of copper carbonate.—G. S. 8. 
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ROSES: 


AUTUMNAL ROSES IN ROSS-SHIRE: 

I wave read your short article on this 
subject with great interest, and I agreo with 
you in thinking that, were a few of your readers 
to send notes of the varieties they have found 
most serviceable, the result would prove inte- 
resting and useful—all the more interesting if 
growers in different parts of the country would 
give their experience. 

Besides the varieties mentioned in your 
article, I, this season, found the following very 
satisfactory up to the end of October : — 

Camoens, Gustave Regis, Viscountess Folke- 
stone, Mme. Falcot, Duchess of York, and Duke 
of Edinburgh ; and the following, among others, 
are yielding a few nice blooms: Mrs. Harkness, 
Clara Watson, Mme. Testout, and Mirquis of 
Salisbury. 

I may add that even here, in the far north, 
Belle Lyonnaise, as a climber, is still flowering 
almost as freely as the old Gloire de D jon. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Ross shire, November 15th, 1897. 








RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rule 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side oy 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paver. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained 
Correspondents who refer to articles jae in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments. Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 


2295—Apple Charles Masque.—I bouzht a 
Apple-tree by auction, named Charles Masque. Oan you 
inform what sortitis? It came from Holland.—A. B. O. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2296—Turf near Fir-trees (M. Shervill).—It is not 
advisable to put the turf close to the stems, but leave a 
bare spaca. 

2297 Carnation “Magnetic” (Lanfair) —Wedo 
not know the raiser’s name; it will doubtless be advertieed 
in the usual course, when ready to be put in commerce. 


2298—Moving BelJladona Lilies (Yo Name).— 
Move these in the summer, not now. Plant out the Ever- 
lasting Pea. It would look very well growing over a hedge. 


2299-Growing Ohinese Sacred Lily (Lily) — 
There have been several answers to this question lately in 
GARDENING. Kindly look through recent numbers. It is 
a very easily-grown root. 


2300-Shrubs fora screen(W. A M ).—You will be 
safe in planting the English Yew and American Arbor-vit». 
Thuja Menziesi, Laurel of sorts, Berberis Darwini, and 
Oupressus Lawsoniana would also do satisfactorily. 


2301—Soil for Chrysanthemums (Ff. &. F.).— 
Blood is certainly not suitable for the plants; and as 
regards your note 7e final potting, we presume you mean 
for next year? O/ course, all potting is over for this year’s 
plants. 

2302-Spireea palmata (Ff. R. F.).—This Spires 
requires a moist place, and is very happy by 4 stream or 
pond-side. It is very beautiful, and readily grown in pots 
too. You do not say whether you require notes upon their 
outdoor or indoor culture. 

2303—Palm unsatisfactory (Anwious).—Your 
best plan will be to tura the plant out and repot is in good 
loamy soil, ramming this hard. Give no water for a time, 
and keep ia a warm house. Evidently the soil is 
thoroughly sour and water-logged. 


2304—Books on fruit culture (W. NV ).—Youcan 
hardly do better than obtain ‘‘ Fruit Growing for Profit,’ 
price 2s. 94., post free; or ‘‘ Profitable Fruit-growing,” by 
J. Wright, price 1s. 2d. May be had of Messrs. G. Bunyard 
and Sons, Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


2305— Plan of garden (F. H. Parke). —It is 
impossible for me to give asketch in GARDENING, or I should 
be very pleased to do so. I think you do understand my 
meaning though, by the plan you sent me. If not, any 
gardener would explain it to you, if you show them that 
number of GARDENING. Any time this month is not at all 
too late to plant the things I mentioned.—Mrs. JOCELYN. 
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2306—Daffodil bulbs unsatisfactory (H. Nar- 
killie). The bulbs have no actual disease, but are evidently 
in a very badly-drained, heavy soil, and the basal portion 
roots. This is shown by the poor, thin roots. You must 
lift them, and transfer to a warm, lighter soil. 


2307—To obtain the prefix “F.R.H.S.” (Mis- 
chief).—Simply pay your subscription and get someone to 
propose you at one of the fortnightly meetings. But you 
will obtain all the desired information by writing to the 
Secretary, 117, Victoria-street, Westminster, London. 


2308—Birds eating fruit-buds (Crouch End) — 
Your complaint as to the birds eating the fruit-buds on 
Ourrant-bushes, we saw the same trouble the other day in 
a great garden, and no one cou'd suggest a remedy beyond 
netting the bushes over to keep out the birds. You may 
shoot them, or syringe the bushes with Paris-green 
(poisonous) to make the buds nauseous. It is a great 
trouble, which, so far as we know, has its best remedy in 
netting. 

2309—-Seedling Carnations at shows (Mischie,). 
—We do not think there is any barrier to any raiser of 
Oarnations bringing forward his exhibits. There are the 
fortnightly meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
which are practically held to encourage new flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables. You can show also at exhibitions of the 
National Oarnation and Picotee Society, when certificates 
are given, as at the Royal Horticultural Society, for 
meritorious seedlings. 


2310— Hedychium Gardnerianum (Garland 
Flower) (Suburbia).—The plants should be rested a bit 
during the winter months In spring shake the old soil away 
and repot into good loam and place ina warm house. When 
rooted and growth has been made, plenty of water must 
be given at the roots and overhead. It is very important 
that the pots should be well drained. If the plants are 
kept indoors all the summer, it is a very good plan to 
stand the pots in saucers of water. About the end of May 
it will be quite safe to plaat them out in a sunny position 
in the open air. When the flowering spikes are being 
formed, liquid- manure may be given with excellent 
results. 

2311—_Water-weed (C. C. J.).—You will not find 
Water-weed a desirable substitute for leaf-soil. The 
Water-weed, being derived from water eolely, is chiefly 
composed of water and nitrogen, and is practically devoid 
of potash and phosphoric acid. Leaf-soil, the product of 
decayed leaves from trees, has these elements in material 
proportion. Water-weed as it decays will wither up to 
almost nothing, and leave behind no sclids. One bushel 
of fairly-well-decayed leaf-soil would be worth more to you 
than a cart-load of Water-weed. Ail the frame, you may 
try a portion of the Jatter as a dressing, butit should be 
laid into a heap, and be turned occasionally for a few 
weeks ere it is put on the soil as dressing. 


2312—Clematises mildewed (G. S. D.).—The 
mildew which appears on the petals of the large-flowered 
Clematises is a great disfigurement to them, and especially 
so to the dark-flowered varieties. It does not appear to be 
produced by damp, as in the dry summers of ’87 and ’96 
we observed plants badly affected by it. A weak solution 
of sulphide of potassium was, in one case, tried as a 
preventive, but as the syringing had to be discontinued as 
soon as the blossoms opened, this proved ineffectual in 
staying the disease, which has apparently become more 
prevalent of late years. As far as we know there is 
at present no reliable preventive. The mildew seems 
to attack plants growing in shada and sunshine 
indiscriminately.—F. 


2313 -Cider- making (Cider).— As your question 
rather relates to a subject outside of GARDENING, we advise 
you to write to Mr. Jas. Harper, Ebley, S:roud, Gloucester, 
enclosing a postage-stamp and ask for acopy of his lecture 
on cider-making. In that you will find the needful infor- 
mation. Another great cider authority is Mr. Radcl fie 
Oooke, M.®. for Hereford, who is a specialist in this 
matter. Cider Apples differ from ordinary eating Apples 
in being less sweet and having largely a peculiar property 
called tannin, necessary to the production of the 
required quality. Generally the trees are great croppers 
when they get old. Varieties differ, and the same ones 
are known by divers names in diverse counties. The 
Foxwhelp is held in high reputation. To get stock you 
cannot do better than apply to Mr. John Watkins, nursery- 
man, Hereford. 

2314—Peach-trees under glass (No Name).— 
Peach-trees in a greenhouse where *‘ Geraniums” are kept 
for the winter will take no appreciable harm, because 
some gentle warmth must occasionally be given to keep 
the frost from ‘‘Geraniums.” Still, it is so much better, 
whenever the weather is mild and dry, to give your trees 
all the air you can to help plump the buds and mature the 
wood. If the wood be not well ripened, then in the spring 
the blooms fall, because there is a lack of pollen to fertilise 
them. You may not expect to get fruit from a newly- 
planted tree, although Royal George is one of the most 
productive of Peaches, for a couple of years, as a newly- 
planted one should have the shoots half shortened back 
to induce breaking close home, and thus furnish a good 
tree at the outset. 


2315—Digging garden (Amateur).—Whether you 
dig your garden now or Jater depends on the nature of the 
garden, and whether it is at all cropped. We presume you 
refer to portions that are now bare of crops. So far as 
these are concerned, we prefer always, where it can be 
done, to have on them a crop of almost anything green. 
Tares, Oats, Mustard, Turnips, or even annual weeds, as 
these crops are really attracting food from the air and 
utilising it for the benefit of the soil, whilst barren soil is 
practically wasting itself. It is a good plan to strew a good 
dressing of manure over bare ground. Let it lie and wash 
in, and dig it in during dry weather early in the new year; 
then in March, before sowing and planting, add‘ng a fresh 
dressing of short manure and forking thatin. Very early 
digging seldom gains anything to the soil. 


2316—Cordon fruit-trees (W. N.).—Maiden cor- 
dons must of necessity have the leading shoots or stems 
partially shortened back to induce the formation of fruit- 
buds or spurs from the eyes left. You will do well to cut 
back fully one-half the leading shoots now to encourage 
spurring. As the cordons get stronger more leading 
growth may be left, but the effect of seeking to get too 
much length in any one season often is to leave a bare 
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portion of the stem that is devoid of budsorspurs. A 
slower process of building up the cordons is the safest. 
The side-shoots thrown out up the.stems should be cut 
back to about three to five buds from the middle to the 
end of July. Later the leading one will push a shoot, 
which can be pinched, and the back buds will plump up 
and change into fruit-buds. In the winter cut each spur 
back to two buds. 


2317—Mortar Mushroom-bed (7. G.).—We con- 
fess with shame we have never before heard cf the wonder- 
ful Mushroom-bed made with old mortar rubbish and 
watered with liquid-manure. It is a method of growing 
which may well blush to find iteelf fame. We have heard 
of many wonderful things in relation to gardening from 
time to time, but this is a povelty. We are therefore 
compelled to advise you to keep to the old practice if you 
want to ensure success, by making your beds of good fresh 
stable-manure,- several times turned and mixed, and pro- 
ceeding quite in the old way. None the less, and in spite 
of natural conservative ideas in relation to this matter, we 
should like to learn from any reader information as to 
success or failure in connection with this mortar-bed 
question. The odd thing about it is that Mushrooms seem 
to have no appreciation for lime. 


2318—Grapes shanking (Ricinus).—Certainly there 
would be risk in entirely lifting the roots of Vines planted 
fifty years ago, but you may do so partially. As your 
border is 15 teet wide, open the trench all along its front 
fully three feet wide, and as deep That would secure all 
roots that run to one side and may be out of the border 
altogether. Then you may grub under the roots some 
2 feet cr 3 feet, and cut off all you can reach that are deep 
down. After filling up this trench and under-grubbing 
again, then remove the top soil down to the roots, and 
recover with fresh soil entirely. For this purpose have 
mixed good turfy loam, with equal quantity of good soil 
from a vegetable garden, adding some bone-dust and wood- 
ashes Then redress the roots with the mixture, but not 
more than 6 inches thick ; that will encourage the forma 
tion of surface roots, and two years later you can add 
2 inches more of soil to the surface of the border. 


2319—Cinerarias (Subscriber ).—Although Cinerarias 
are ordinarily termed annuals, tender, of course, yet they 
are usually treated as biennials, being sown one year to 
bloom early the next, when they seed. The plants how- 
ever, are, to some extent, perennial, because if they be 
kept free from apbis—a very destructtve insect, eo far as 
these plants are concerned—they commence to throw up 
root shoots or growths even whilst in bloom, and if so soon 
as bloom is over the flowering stems be cut close to the 
soil, and the plants stood out-doors in a frame, or in a 
sheltered place, and kept watered, their root-growths 
become strong. The entire plant may be turned out of 
the old pot, and have one half the soil removed, repotting 
back ivuto a pot of the same siza, but quite clean with 
fresh soil, or the growths may be cut out singly, each 
with come root, and be grown on singly in pots just as 
though they were seedlings to flower the ensuing winter. 


2320—Mushroom culture (W. R. R.) —Naturally 
it may seem odd to you that when the great purpose of 
manure in mildly fermenting is to furnisn heat, that soil 
also artificially warmed should not answer the same pur- 
pose in growing Mushrooms, But the manure serves other 
purposes, because, for one thing, it is the chief medium of 
spawn production, and Mushrooms cannot be had except 
these conditions be furnished As evidence of that, we 
see Mushrooms in meadows growing only where cattle 
droppings are plentiful. Then whilst artificial heating is 
usually productive of dryness, the warmth generated by 
fermenting manure—and for Mushroom produc:ion it must 
be slowly fermenting to give a mild moist heat of an 
enduring nature—is rather productive of moisture for the 
spawn. Then the spawn feeds on decomposition of man- 
ure, chiefly sweet stable-manure, just as common funguses 
thrive on the decay of wood or other forms of vegetable 
material. 

2321—Black Hamburgh (Vine).—The Vine you 
have just planted from out of a 12-inch pot was really 
a fruiting cane grown to be fruited the ensuing season 
in the pot. After that it might have been shaken out 
of the soil, be planted as you have done, and then cut 
hard back to induce the formation of a strong new 
permanent rod. For planting, as you have a Vine in a 
pot, half the siz3 would have been better, as in any 
case the newly-planted Vine must ba cut hard back to a 
strong bud, just inside the house to make the needful 
permanent rod. If you allow your rod to remain even but 
6 feet long, and take a few bunches of Grapes from it, you 
will weaken its leader and probably cause all the fruiting 
part to be barren henceforth. The buds you see will push 
thoots or laterals, and on these, after being 12 inches or so 
long, sprays of flowers will come in the spring, and the 
flowers setting will produce bunches of fruit. Tomatoes 
will not injure the Vine, so long as they do not crowd it, 
nor willa gentle warmth beyond inducing rather earlier 
bursting of the buds. 

2322—Vine-eyes (Kismet).—In taking eyes from 
Grape-Vines i5 will be well, after the season’s leaves have 
quite fallen, to get the Vines hard pruned, cutting back the 
side laterals to a good stout bud, as near the main stem as 
possible. Then, selecting the stoutest of the ripe shoots or 
laterals, make the bottoms even, tie into a bundle, and 
then lay the bundle into the ground by burying the bottoms 
some 6 inches in the soil. Propagation should begin early 
in the year, say in January, if you can provide them the 
needful warmth. Cut the best buds or eyes off } inch 
above and } inch below each bud. The top cut should be 
level and the lower one sloping, the lorgest point being 
just under the bud. Have 5-inch pots, weil-drained, filled 
with good soil, on the upper portion of which is plenty of 
sharp sand, and into these set the eyes firmly, so that the 
bud just shows out of the sand. Water and standina 
close-shut frame or glass-covered box, stood in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse. If you have no little frame, then 
drop each pot into one two s‘zes larger, and cover with a 
piece of glass. Muscat of Alexandria is a difficult Grape 
for an amateur to grow. Black Hamburgh is an easy 


one. 

2323—The Flag Iris (I. germanica) (Haes).—This is 
very accommodating as regards soil and situation. It 
may be seen growing strongly by the water-side in deep, 
heavy soil, and also blooming freely in steep, shady 
railway embankments. There will be no difficulty in 


procuring a good celection of handsome varieties from any 


of the well-known firms. Though not frequently adver- 
tized, an exhaustive list is usually to be found in most 
bulb catalogues. The following are pleasing varieties: 
Princess of Wales, pure white, very good; Florentina, 
whitish-grey ; atro-purpurea, very dark purple ; flavescens, 
light primrose; aurea, golden-yellow; Celeste, light 
lavender ; Darius, gold and purple, reticulated ; L’Inno- 
cence, white, reticulated purple and yellow; Jacquiana, 
velvety red; Mme. Chereau, white, edged with violet ; 
Queen of the May, rose-lilac, very good ; Victorine, purple 
and white ; venusta, rosy-purple and old gold. Two very 
beautiful and strong-growing Flags are I. pallida and 
I. pallida dalmatica, the former light lavender and the 
latter lavender tinged with purple. These two have also 
the additional merit of bsing sweetly szented. Your 
Apple-trees are probably on the wrong stock.—S. W. F. 

2324—Bowling- green.—I have a bowling - green 
under my care. It has been patched with rubbishy turf, 
and is very bad in places (bare). Would you kindly say in 
your paper the best treatment to get a good nice root- 
growth?—S. PAINTER. 

*,* As the turf is of an inferior character, you should 
either relay with good close turf, or sow seed in the bare, 
unsightly placesin April. The soil should be made quite 
level and fine on the surface, and w roller passed over i: 
after the seed is sown. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addres-ed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
3%, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names ot plants.—A Weekly Subscriber,—Nos 1, 2, 
and 3 were damaged beyond recognition; 4 is Ohas 
Davis; 5, William Seward; 6, Viviand Morel. When 
sending flowers of Chrysanthemums for naming, pieces of 
stem and foliage should always accompany them.—— 
S. Painter.—Probably Clematis Virginiana, but in the 
absence of flowers cannot tay definitely. Plant in spring. 
Any garden soil suits it ——Allegin.—Boussingaultia 
basseloides ——H. Sealy.—The shrub is Garrya elliptica, 
and the other plant Purple Olary (Salvia S2larea); 1, Pceris 
cretica; 2, Pteris serrulata; 3, Snield Fern (Poly stichum 
apgulare) ; 4, Adiantum macrophyllum; 5, Cheilanthes sp. ; 
6, Asplenium bulbiferum; 7, Scolopendrium sp.; 8, 
Dennstedtia davallioides; 9, Cyrtomium  falcatum ; 
10, Phlebodium aureum ; 11, Parsley Fern (Allosurus cris- 
pus )——Crofton.—Phalangium variegatum. 15 REL Mes 
—1, Sparmannia africana; 2, Farfugium grande.—— 
J. Noble.—Farfugium grande. Nemo.—You have sent 
too many specimens. We name the following: 1, Pteris 
serrulata ; 2, Pteris cretica; 4, P. cretica albo-lineata ; 8, 
Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum avgulare) ; 9, Oyrtomium 
falcatum ; 11, Apparently Lycodium scandens, but speci- 
men very poor; 13, Asplenium bulbiferum. Send better 
specimens of the others.——Chas. McC.—We would help 
you if we could, but from such a €crap it is almost impos- 
sible to say what the plantmay be. Itlookslike a Genista, 
but please send a better spec’men, and in flower.— 
S. P. Ford.—1, La Triomphante ; 2, Not recognised. It is 
very difficult at any time to name Chrysanthemums, but 
this flower might represent a dczen kinds; 3, Perle 
Precieuse. We could find no Fern-frond.— Mrs, Geth- 
ring.—Sparmannia africana ——T. A. Richardson.—You 
have not numbered the flowers, so we cannot help you. 
— -Hrin —The Maiden-hair Fern is Adiantum cuneatum, 
the other Asplenium bulbiferum ——W. R.—The Olematis 
is, we should think, Lord Neville ; but its not easy to tell 
from late blooms. These Clematises are very beautiful 
and late-flowering.——H. S.—Asparagus Sprengeri.—— 
J. Eckford.—\, Euonymus latifolius aureus ;2, E. radicans; 
3, Veronica speciosa var.; 4, Escallonia macrantha ; 
5, Please send better specimen; 6, Ruscus aculeatus ; 
7, Veronica speciosa ; 8, Arctotis arborescens. 


Names of fruits.—/F. H. B. Cariow.—1, and 3, King 
of the Pippins ; 2, Probably Ribston Pippin, but very poor 
fruit ; 4, Mére de Ménage ; 6, Adams’ Pearmain. The fruit 
was very poor. KEvidently the trees want thorough 
renovation.—C Douling.—1, Apple Crimson Queening ; 
2, King of the Pippias; 4, Rymer Pear; 3, Old Colmar. 
Others too poor to name. Is there anything wrong with 
your trees? The fruit of both Apples and Pears was very 
poor.—vJ. Noble.—1, Lady Henniker; 2, Hollandbury. 











Plant named under the proper heading.—~W.—Scarlet 
Nonpareil.——VLincolnshire.—Fondante d’Automne. 
LAW. 
Premises taken for nursery 
grounds, etc.—I have taken some pre- 


mises for the purpose of carrying on the 
business of a nurseryman and florist and have 
put up some glass and planted a lot of shrubs, 
etc. This has been done with the full verbal 
approval of the landlord, who also promises that 
whatever I build or plant I shall be at liberty to 
remove whenever I choose, and he is willing to 
enter into a written agreement to that effect. 
To provide sgainst such contingencies as the 
death of either of the parties, or the sale of the 
place, what kind of an agreement should be 
drawn up? Willi it be necessary to employ a 
solicitor? Six months’ notice to be given by 
either side.— VIRGINIA. 

* * It will certainly be most desirable that a 
written agreement of tenancy should be drawn 
up, a3 probably the tenancy commenced since 
January Ist, 1896, and if it did, the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act will not apply, the 
premises being let on a verbal agreement. You 
would in any case be able to remove the build- 
ings and fixtures erected for trade purposes, 
and also the plants and shrubs planted for 
ale, but not those permanently planted, It is 
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not imperative to employ a solicitor, and 
from your letter I think you are capable of 
drawing an agreement for yourself. I give you 
a rough draft of such an agreement: ‘‘An 


agreement made this — day of —, 1897, 
between (landlord of) — and Virginia, of —, 


whereby the landlord agrees to let and Virginia 
agrees to take the (here describe the holding) 
upon a yearly tenancy from the (here set out 
the date when the year of tenancy commences), 
at the yearly rent of £—., payable half yearly on 
the — day of —, and the — day of —, the first 
such payment to be made on the — day of — 
(if quarterly payments or otherwise make the 
necessary alterations), the tenancy to be termin- 
able on the — day of — in any year by half a 
year’s previous notice in writing given by either 
of the parties to the other of them. (Here set 
out any conditions as torates and taxes, next as 
to proper mavagement and cultivation, and as 
to repairs, if there is a house and buildings, 
etc.”) Then: ‘*On quitting the holding the 
tenant shall be at liberty to ramove all shrubs, 
plants, flowers, bushes, trees, etc., planted by 
him since the (here set out the day and year 
when you first entered into occupation), and all 
buildings, sheds, greenhouses, fixtures, and 
fencing erected by him since the last-mentioned 
date.” A forfeiture clause should be added, in 
case the rent is in arrear forty days, or in case 
the tenant becomes bankrupt, etc., and any 
other provisions desired by either of you. 
Then sign the document and make an exact 
copy of it. Both the agreement and the copy 
should be signed by you both, and when finished 
you should take both the agreement and the copy 
to a stamp-oflice to be sent to Somerset House 
to be properly stamped.—K. C. T, 


Greenhouse overlooking adjoining 
garden.—I am about to build a greenhouse, 
and the windows of it will overlook my neigh- 
bour’s garden. How near to his wall may I 
place those windows, as I am sure he will com- 
pel me to board them up if he can do so ?— 
Keak e dis 

*,* You may erect your greenhouse as near 
your neighbour’s wall as you think proper, so 
long as you build it upon your own land. And 
you may make it all glass, if you think proper, 
and he cannot hinder you. All that he can do 
is to heighten his own wall or erect some hoard- 
ing upon his own land which will shut out the 
view from your windows or will prevent the 
pissage of light and air to your greenhouse. 
Whatever he does must be done on his own land. 


Meaning of the term ‘‘a bushel” of 
Apples.—! sold, by sample, 6 bushels of 
Apples to a London salesman at seven and 
sixpence per bushel, and forwarded tha Apples 
in due course in bushel baskets filled as fuli as 
possible. The salesman contends that it is a 
recognised custom of the London trade that a 
bushel of Apples shall weigh about 48 lb., and 
he states that the consignment sent was about 
10 lb. per bushel short weight. Nothing was 
said about weight at the time of the sale. Can 
I recover the full price originally agreed upon ? 
—H. W. B. 


*.* Iam not sufficiently acquainted with the 
London fruit trade to say whether the term 
bushel of Apples is understood in the trade as 
meaning about 48 lb, ; but even if is so under- 
stood it would not apply to your case, as there 
is no evidence that the custom was incorporated 
into your contract. I think that you could 
recover the full price of seven and sixpence in 
an action, but it will cost you far more to 
recover the small sum at stake than the sum 
itself, and I strongly advise you to put up with 
the loss, and to sell by weight on a future 
occasion,—K, C, T. 


BIRDS. 


Treatment of rose-breasted Cocka- 
too (/. Clark).—You cannot do more than 
constantly repeat, in the hearing of your birds 
such words as you wish it to acquire. There is, 
however, but little probability of its ever 
becoming a good talker, its natural voice being 
so very harsh, the yells of some individuals of 
this species being absolutely demoniacal, It is 
a good plan to supply to all the Parrot tribe a 
piece of soft wood on which to exercise their 
beaks and afford them healthful occupation, the 
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want of which often causes them to become 
feather-eaters, and to denude themselves of 
nature’s covering. This might cure your bird 
of the objectionable habit of squeezing one’s 
fingers rather hard whenever he gets a chance 
of doing so. Supply it with plenty of coarse 
grit sand to assist in the digestion of its food, 
which may consist of Hemp and Canary-seed, 
Nuts, Maize (which should be boiled and given 
fresh daily), and plain biscuit. No animal food 
of any kind shoald be given, and ‘‘ sop,” in the 
form of bread-and-milk, so commonly given to 
Parrots in unlimited quantities, should be care- 
fully avoided, as it often brings on over-disten- 
tion of the crop and indigestion. You would 
find Dr. Greene’s ‘‘ Favourite Foreign Birds ” 
useful; it is published by L. Upcott Gill, 170, 
Strand, London (23. 6d.). 


Teaching Jackdaws to talk (/. 4.). 
—Jackdaws will readily learn to repeat words, 
and imitate all kinds of domestic sounds, if taken 
in hand at an early age; but to split their 
tongues to enable them to do so is a brutal and 
criminal practice. Indeed, these birds will 
acquire much without any special teaching, 
although, in order to become proficient scholars, 
the words or sounds it is wished they should 
learn must be constantly repeated to them, 
while they are kept as much as possible from 
hearing a general combination of noises. The 
best place for imparting instruction to these 
birds is a somewhat dark, quiet room, into 
which more light can be admitted upon their 
attempting to repeat what it is wished they 
should learn. 





POULTRY. 


Gas-lime on poultry and rabbit- 
ran (/. B.).—We cannot lose sight of the fact 
that gas-lime contains poisonous matter which 
destroys everything it touches, so far as vege- 
tation is concerned. Whether it would have 
the same effect upon Fowls or Rabbits I am 
not prepared to say. I believe, however, the 
Fowls would be inclined to give the lime a 
rather wide berth, if it were possible for them 
to satisfy their requirements elsewhere. The 
Rabbits, too, would naturally seek for more 
dainty morsels if such were obtainable. But you 
cannot prevent either Fowls or Rabbits running 
upon the land which has been dressed with the 
gas-lime, and therefore it scems to me the wiser 
plan to run no risks, particularly as caustic-lime 
would answer the same purpose as regards 
purification, and not destroy the Grass which 
you cannot wish to kill. Hot slaked lime is 
dangerous to Fowls until its caustic properties 
have passed off—a question of a day or two.— 
Dovnrina. 


Soil in Fowl-house (Mach).—Fire s»1 
from the garden, if dry when put in, is perhips 
the best possible article to use underneath the 
perches of a Fowl-house. It absorbs the drop- 
pings as they fall, and possesses no injurious 
properties for manurial purposes, as is the case 
with some kinds of sawdust. The manure thus 
obtained will do well for all kinds of garden 
crops, particularly for vegetables, such as 
Cabbage, where a profuse growth of leaf is 
desirable. Being already mixed with soil the 
Fowl-manure will go farther than would be the 
case if it were applied direct in an undiluted 
state. On your porous soil, however, I think it 
likely there would be a considerable waste of 
fertilising matter in the course of the year, 
and therefore I question whether you could 
satisfy the wants of the crops by the limited 
supply of Fowl-manure obtainable. To econo- 
mise the manure you should be careful to keep 
such light soil cropped in the winter, and as far 
as circumstances permit, apply the manure just 
when a crop is ready to take advantage of it, 
or immediately previous to the crop being sown. 
Fowl-manure dried and kept in tubs, makes an 
excellent top-dressing for Onions and the like.— 
Douttine. 

Cures for poultry ailments (Seven 
Years’ Reader ).—For an ordinary cold I think 
it would suffice to house the bird in a comfort- 
able coop, feed on warm food seasoned with 
Cayenne, and give a roup pill or two daily. 
Roup require; more prolonged treatment. 
House and feed as before advised, give a half 
teaspos0nfnl of Epsom salts, and a roup piil 
morning and evening, and two or three times 
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daily wash the mouth, throat, nostrils, and eyes 
with Labarraque’s solution of chlorinated soda, 
diluted with twice its bulk of water. Pre- 
scription for roup pills: Cayenne pepper, 
20 grains ; copper sulphate, 10 grains ; copaiba, 
1 fluid drachm. Sufficient for twenty pills. 
Gapes are cured by making the birds inhale the 
fumes of carbolic acid, or by removing the worms 
which cause the gaping by putting a horse hair 
down the windpipe, and twisting it round and 
withdrawing it, when the worms will adhere. 
This treatment cannot be fully described in a 
brief reply. Diarrhcea is caused either by a 
cold, injudicious feeding, or insanitary con- 
ditions, and cannot be cured until these con- 
ditions are removed. I will try to go into 
these matters at greater length shortly. But 
are not your surroundings just a little bit 
insanitary ?—DovuLtIna, 


VICTORIA MEDAL OF HONOUR 
IN HORTICULTURE. 


Portraits of the Sixty Recipients 


ON PLATE PAPER (size 25in by 19 in.), 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, 


GIVEN WITH THE 


GARDENERS MAGAZINE 


Nov. 20, Price 2d. 


SOLD AT NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
Orrices: 4, AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 


TEE CHALLENGE 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public, 


Consists of 18ft. 24 21ft. 2}, and 
4ft. 34 pipes. Equal to50ft. of 2-in. 
hot-water pipe. Will burn 1 gall. 
in 48 hours only, or 4ft. of gas per 
hour. Price from 2ls. The cele- 
brated ‘‘ Ohallenge”” Water Wick 
Stove, 25s. Oil Stoves for Green- 
houses, from 3s. 6d. 

















Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials, free by post. 


W. PORE &CO., Hot-water Engineers,139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes: 


12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 
14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 
cet i Ls eae 18 by pa en 2 16 24 by 16 ‘ a by - 
eet boxes eet boxes rds quality, 
4th, 15-02. } 7/6 aths, 21-02. } 10/6 iéper box extra 


NoTE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on xbove prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—38 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft. 15-oz., 6/- per box ; 21-oz., 8/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 ib., 28. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per Ib. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), caie- 
fully examined, and gusranteed to beinsound gondition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware: 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to — J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C. 
Oontinuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


POwERFUL Brougham or Landau Mare, 


just off driving tour, and fit for immediate work; fine 
upstanding bay mare, 17-|, rising 8 years; sound, good 
worker, and absolutely free from vice; well-suited for single 
brougham or landau. Price 80 guineas.—Apply ‘t H. H.,” 
care Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


ILITARY CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 
dark grey or blue Waterproof Oloth Overcoats for Sale. 
Put out of service for other pattern. Will send either, car- 
riage paid, for 7s, 6d. Name size required, from—H. J, 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
EGGINGS ! LEGGINGS !!—Smart Military 
Officer’s appearance. Just passed out of service for 
other patterns. Very strong, all leather, with extra leather 
strap at top, lace-up side, cost 7s. per pair. Will send a pair 
for 24 stamps, post free, from—H, J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


(5.000; heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 
OLOTH CAPES, come well down the waist, very 
warm, as used by the Army on night duty, but passed out of 
service for other patterns; not soiled in any way. Post free 
for 2s. fd.. from—H. .T GA SSON, Rve. a 
KEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
Waterproof Sheets, 46in. by 42in., with brass eyelet- 
holes, 28. each; 7ft. by 4ft., 5s.; 6ft, by 6ft., 58.; or any size, 
price in proportion,—Carriage paid from HY. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye he oe Las 
OOFING FELT.—In rolls 25 yards long by 
} 32in. wide, 200 sq. ft. tothe roll. Universally used ona 
mansion to a fowl-honse. Cold and damp cannot penetrate. 
Prices: No. 1, 5s.; No. 2, 6s. 6d.; No. 3, 93. per roll. Carriage 
paid any station 3 rollsand up. Samples and instructions 
free.—A. POTTER, Felt Manufacturer, Wolverhampton. 


ANTED.—Young and energetic SINGLE 
MAN, well acquainted with Hardy Flowers, as FORE- 
MAN in the Flower Garden, Should be trained to and 
interested in open-air work, Apply—‘‘R.,” care Editor 
Carden, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O, 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
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A GAY GREENHOUSE ALL THE YEAR. 


OBSERVING that amateur gardeners are con- 
tinually asking how to maintain a greenhouse gay 
all the year round, especially in the dull season, 
I venture as an amateur to give the results of an 
| experience of half-a-century in that direction. 
Where a staff of skilled gardeners can be kept, 
and there is a succession of houses of various 

degrees of heat and moisture, any hints of mine 
| would naturally be superfluous ; but to such ag 
| myself the knowledge of what can be done with- 
out much expense never comes amiss. One of 


| the best pieces of advice I ever had came from 
| the pages of a horticultural journal many years 
| ago, contributed by an eminent authority upon 
all gardening questions. He was writing about 
| the abuse of heat, and said that when he went 
from home in the summer he had the back lights 
| taken off his greenhouses, It has been my aim 
ever since to ascertain how little heat was 
hecessary for such plants as I fancied, and to 
keep up to and within the limit. My house is 
about 20 miles inland, and beyond a propagating- 
house about 10 feet square none of my three 
greenhouses can be heated above a moderate 
greenhouse heat, which I am careful to keep up, 
as occasion requires, without fluctuation, 
especially at night, not following nature in that 
respect, because I consider that the whole 
system of growing plants under glass is artificial, 
and that if plants get plenty of air in the day- 
time they should be warm by night. NoramI 
an advocate for swimming the floors every night, 
/assome do. All my gceeenhouse cultivation is 
| pot culture, with the exception of Plumbago 
and Ficus repens upon the wall. If I havea 
system it is founded upon the idea that plants 
| under glass need a summer outing as much as a 








scent is liked. 







































sunny hedge. 
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handsome in pots. 





church decoration. 


are allowed to die in thse winter. 


indoors. 


City clerk. After this preface a statement of | during the year. 
what I have in bloom and vigour in the middle 
of November will suffice to show how much can 
be effected by personal care and experience. 

In addition to a display of the best Chrys- 
aunthemums chosen for succession, and left out 
in the open air as long as frost keeps off, in 
order to have a supply for Christmas, a selec- 
tion of Primulas, including P. obconica, as a 
standing dish, not forgetting two or three pans 
of Saintpaulia ionantha (which has bloomed all 
the summer in a warm corner), accompanied by 

ans of Cypripedium, Begonia Rex and other 
Begonias, Coleuses, Streptocarpus, and Gloxinias 

(the last two just going off), The larger plants 
Scattered on the stages and about the houses 
include bushes of Sparmannia africana, Lasi- 
andras, Abutilons, Piumbago (on the walls), 
Heliotrope, Lantanas, Nile Lilies, Genistas, 
scarlet, white, and pink Pelargoniums, a 
crimson Passion-flower, Chorozema ilicifolia, 
Linum trigynum, and, most prized of all, 
four 10-inch pots of the floriferous Jasminum 
grandiforum, the white. sweet - scented 
flowers of which continue throughout the 
Winter, and furnish many bouquets for wear 
and for the table when mixed with the yellow 

and red Chorozemas, and Aloysia citriodora, 


foliage acts as a screen. 
course, hang well longer than a month or two. 
NogTH-WeEst CHESHIRE, 


MIGNONETTE IN POTS. 
Tuts plant is always a favourite for greenhouse, 
conservatory, and room decoration, and by sow- 
ing seed at different times a constant supply of 
its flowers for cutting may be had during the 
greater part of the year. Mignonette thrives 
well in a compost of rich yellow loam, put 
through a 4-inch sieve, one-third rotten leaf. 
mould, and if at hand some powdered charcoal, 
mixing all well together. The charcoal keeps 
the soil open and sweet, and a good portion of 
sharp silver or river sand may also be used. 
| The pots must be perfectly clean, and plenty of 





| drainage must be used, covered with a thin 

layer of Moss. Fill the pots nearly full with soil, 
gently pressing it down, and sow a few seeds over 
thesurtace, pressing them gently down, and cover- 
ingthem with somefinesandysoil. Water through 
a finé-rosed watering-pot, and place them in a 

















with the addition of a sprig of Heliotrope, if its temperature of about 60degs., keeping the pots as 


close to the glass as possible. If the surface of 


The above-named plants are all covered with | the pots is shaded until the young plants appear, 
bloom, which I attribute to their having been | so much the better, but after they are up they 
out-of-doors all the summer under a thick, | should have as much light as possibletokeep them 

The Lasiandras are a picture (to | dwarf and stocky. Assoon as they are large 
usé a common expression here), and are as| enough to handle thin them out, leaving six of 
thickly covered with flowers as a Dog Rose-bush | the strongest in each pot. Tie each plant as it 
in June. In bloom also—or shortly will be— grows long enough to a thin neat stake, repeat- 
are the Kpiphyllums, Euphorbiums, Vincas, ing the tying as needful until they come into 
Ceelogynes, Dendrobiums, Oncidiums, Zygope-| bloom, when they will be ready for conservatory 
talon Mackayi, and a few other Orchids. “These| or house decoration. Some weak manure-water 
get help from the propagating-house, in which I| should be applied to keep them healthy, when 
have a few Crotons; but the half-hardy yellow they will yield an abundance of flowers for 
and green varieties of Euonymus, well chosen, | cutting. If grown in 44 inch pots, leave only 
are equally serviceable, and almost equally | four plants in each pot. In order to grow 

Other foliage plants, such | specimen plants, fill 3-inch pots with compost, 
as Palms, Ferns, Grevilleas, Artillery-plants, placing a few seeds in each pot, and when large 
and many others which we grow, need not be enough pull the plants, leaving the strongest one 
enumerated ; but it is worth mention that we 
make a practice of sowing a few seeds of 
Kucalyptus each year, which in their second and 
third years come in most usefully for house and 
They are planted out in 
their pots each summer until the third year, 
when they get too tall for our houses, and then 
Linum 
trigynum puzzled me for a long time, but by 
placing the pots in a cold-frame, usually wide 
open, I have been rewarded by getting bushy 
plants about 24 feet in height, which flower 
profusely, and are our substitute for Allaman- 
das. The exposure out-of-doors keeps the plants 
from flowering until they are wanted for the 
dead season, and by pursuing this system it is 
not too much to say that winter makes no 
difference to us, either in the glasshouses or 
With the new year come bulbs, 
quickly followed by our W. A. Richardson 
and other pot-Roses, Azaleas, and Rhododen- 
drons ; and so we go on until short days return. 
If interesting to your readers, it will be a 
pleasure to me occasionally to report progress 
In addition, I grow Black 
Hamburgh and Buckland Sweet-water Grapes 
in two of the houses with outside roots. The 
Grapes ripen by the end of August, and the 
The fruit does not, of 


inthe middle. After four leaves have been made, 
pinch out the tops of the plant, when it will throw 
out strong side-shoots, and these willrequire tobe 
kept pinched back to three or four leaves, thus 
inducing the production of plenty of side-shoots, 
Shift into larger pots when necessary, giving 
small shifts at a time, until they get their move 
into their flowering pots. A good-sized pot for 
& specimen plant will be found to be an 8-inch 
one. Now, as to 


TREE-MicNonettE. To be in flower in 
November the seed should be sown by the 
middle of March. Use 3-inch pots, which should 
be thoroughly clean and well drained ; place a 
thin layer of Moss or some rough material over 
the crocks, and on this put the compost, pressing 
it firmly into the pots. Place a few seeds in the 
centre of each, covering them lightly with some 
fine soil. Give a good watering, and place the 
pots near the glass in a temperature of 60 degs. 
As soon as the plants are large enough to show 
which are the strongest pull out all except these, 
Put a small stick to each one left, and tie it up 
as ib grows in order to keep it breaking off at 
the neck, When from 6 inches to 9 inches in 
length a shift will be required into 6-inch pots, 
when every care should be taken both as to soil 
and drainage. A little soot produces fine dark 
green foliage. Sprinkle it over the Moss on the 
top of the crocks, where it will also keep out 
worms. Pots of different sizes can be used, in 
each of which plants may be grown successfully, 
but 11-inch pots are the largest ones generally 
employed. In the matter of 


TRAINING, the bulbing stem should not be 
stopped until it has reached the height required, 
and this is generally from 2 feet to 3 feet. 
The side-shoots will be found to form a 
fine head if properly attended to with 
regard to pinching and tying down to 
a trellis made of wire in the shape of 
an umbrella when opened out. Care must be 
taken in pinching out the points of the shoots 
not to injure the stem leaves; a pair of sharp 
Grape scissors will be found useful in perform - 
ing this operation. Allow them a temperature 
of 60 degs., place them near the glass, and give 
liquid-manure twice a week after they have 
filled the pots with roots, syringing overhead 
in hot weather, and by the month of November 
they will amply repay all the labour bestowed 
on them. Make another sowing early in June, 
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4t-inch pots, and growing 
several plants in a pot. They will be found 
useful for flowering late in the autumn and 
early in spring. Mignonette, when grown in 
quantity, is useful to cut from for filling vases 
when other flowers are scarce, A sowing should 
be made the second week in August, placing the 
pots in a cold-frame and thinning out the plants 
when large enough. Support each one with a 
thin stick. Oa the approach of frost they should 
be placed in a warm-house or pit, as near to the 
glass as possible. From 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
will be found a suitable temperature for them 
during winter. Early in spring the plants will 
commence to bloom and confinue to flower freely 
for several months. B.. H. 


using 6 inch and 





Poinsettias.—These are now approaching 
their full beauty, and at any season of the year it 
would be difficult to find anything to surpass 
them in brightness. A great point in their 
favour is that they last a long time; they may 
also be grown in the neighbourhood of London 
without being seriously affected by smoke and 
fogs. Strong and healthy plants I have never 
known to fail to produce good heads of their 
brightly-coloured bracts. I find that after the 
bracts are well developed sunshine is rather 
detrimental than otherwise, as it takes the 
colour out to some extent. I believe many 
growers fail to grow Poinsettias successfully 
through propagating too early in the year. It 
is difficult to keep the old stock plants dormant 
after April, but if when they have made some 
growth they are cut back close they will make 
a fresh start later on. The end of June, or even 
July, is quite early enough to propagate, and if 
good, strong cuttings can be had in August 
there will be time to make good plants. Where 
stock is limited it may bo well to start propa- 
gating early, and the tops may be taken off the 
young plants after they are well established. 
Poinsettias do not require a great heat, but 
should be grown close to the glass and fully 
exposed to the light. A little extra warmth 
when the bracts begin to show colour will be 
beneficial.—A. 

Manettia bicolor.—This is not so often 
met with as it deserves, and I find it is a 
stranger to many. gardeners, who on making its 
acquaintance at once recognise it as a useful 
though not a very conspicuous plant. Where 
there is a daily demand for button-hole flowers 
this little Manettia might be frequently used 
alone or in company with other flowers of a 
suitable kind, the only objection being that its 
short and slight stems need wiring in order to 
set them up. This in many cases would not be 
regarded as an objection, because the resultant 
bouquet would have a light and pleasing quality 
about it, equal to many Orchids, which are such 
favourites for button - hole work nowadays. 
Another valuable point in connection with the 
Manettia is the continuous nature of blooming. 
Ono a healthy plant flowers are constantly 
developing during the summer and autumn 
months—at least, this is my experience of it 
gcowing on strained wires near the glass and in 
a pot. No doubt if planted out the flowers 
would be larger and the stems of greater length 
and stiffer, so that the necessity for wiring 
would be minimised. It is strange that pro- 
vincial exhibitors of épergnes, which are always 
an interesting feature, should not have brought 
this into greater prominence. Light sprays 
would have a decidedly telling effect arranged 
among other flowers, Ferns, and Grasses. Tor 
house decoration, too, it would have, or ought 
to have, a similar value.—W. 





GARDEN WORK.* 
Conservatory. 

Exhibitors are now busy taking cuttings of certain kinds 
of Chrysanthemums. It will be found an advantage if 
cubtiags can be obtained from plants grown in a more 
nstursl way than ia adopted by exhibitors. We find it best 
1o take cuttings from plants which have not been fed up 
to produce large blooms. Where there isa lot of late 
plants coming on now a change is easily effected, 
and there will be other things coming on to make 
a chanze, and one gets tired even of Ohrysanthemums— 
beautiful though they are. Heaths, Epacrises, Abutilons, 
Zonal ‘*Geraniums,” Begonias (fibrous-rooted sections), 
Koman Hyacinths, Cyclamens, Genistas, etc , will form 
groups mixed with foliage plants. Well-grown Orange- 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a ol ded later than ts here tndicated, with equally good 
reste. 





in the Mushroom-house. 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


trees, laden with ripe fruit, used to be a special feature in 
the conservatory 40 years ago, but fashion changes, and 
Oranges and Camellias have, for the time being, disap- 
peared. In a light house baskets of Ivy-leaved ‘‘ Gera- 
niums” will be bright now. Ryecroft Surprise is very gay, 
and other gorts are equally useful, and if planted out ina 
warm greenhouse temperature they flower freely for a long 
time. Good-sized bushes of Eupatorium odoratum are very 
useful all the winter. The best way to manage these is 
to prune back after flowering, and plant out in an open 


position early in June, and pot up again in September, but 


stand in the shade till the roots are active. I have had 


dense plants 4 feet high, and as much through, covered 
with flowers. 
and had been cut back annually. 


Of course, the plants were several years old, 


The Unheated Conservatory. 


This has been a fine season for the cold-houze Ohrys- 


anthemums have been as bright in the cold-houss with 
ventilators open all night as where fire has been used I 
know, of course, the fat blooms will not keep long in the 
cold-house. 
is no fire-heat to dry up the damp. Up to the present 
Heaths have been blooming well in the cold-house, and with 
a few Grasses (Eulalias) in variety, and Golden Euonymus 
and Coprosmas to give colour, standard Laurestinus and 
yellow-flowered Jasmines, and hardy Ferns, especially the 
Shield Ferns and Hart’s-tongues, a very effective arrange- 
ment may be made. 
nights do not close at all. Do the watering in the morning, 
so that the damp may be dried up before night. 
frost should set in by-and-bye all the upright glass may 
be matted up, and if the house is not too large, the roof, or 
a part of it, may be covered also, and the house made fairly 
comfortable. 
Snowdrops, etc., in pots should be coming on. 


Oae foggy night will bring on decay if there 


Give plenty of air, and on mild, calm 


If severe 


A few Auriculas and hardy Primroses, 


Stove. 
The warm-house gives us floral and leaf beauty of a 


different kind. Masses of Poinsettias and Euphorbias can 
only be seen where there is artificial heat, and the foliage 
plants from the warm islands and the Tropics bave a 
distinct character, and can only be seen in their best condi 
tion in a stove temperature. 
decorative value, especially in winter, in handsome foliage. 
Orotons, Dracenas, Pandanus Veitchi, and the Red-leaved 
Acalyphag are very attractive when in good condition, and 
where there is heat there will be a few Orchids, and, of 
course, there may be Orchids ina cool-house. The Odoato- 
glots and others from the Andes, if they have moistur3 
enough, will feel at home. But the Dendrobes, Oncidiums, 
&c., must have heat. Still, a stove need not be so hot as it 
commonly is to suit a great many species of what are 
termed stove plants. 
plant keep it on the side of dryness at the root ; it will be 
none the worse fora partial rest fora time till the days 
lengthen; 60 degs. to 65 degs. need not be exceeded, 
especially if cold weather comes. 


There is a good deal of 


If the house is rather cool for any 


The Rose House. 
The moment heat is applied to Roses vaporise to clear 


off the green-flies, and prepare a wash for the mildew, 
which will probably appear on some variety, no matter 
how carefully the ventilation may be managed. 
supposed to originate ina stuffy atmosphere, or through 
some check given by a rush of cold air through tender 


Mildew is 


foliage. There is a gooideal in being in time with the 


remedies before the parasite is well established. Do not 
over-water Roses. Keep the roots moist, but not drenched 


with water. Roses will stand a good deal of heat, but if 


really fine blooms are wanted do not g> much beyond 
55 degs., and ventilate on the south side only when the 


wind is cool. 
In the Mushroom House 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and Chicory may be brought on in 


addition to the Mushrooms, which are sure to be in 
demand, and it is very gratifying to the gardener when he 


has a good supply of the produce which may be produced 
There may be plenty of good 
Oauliflowera and Brussels Sprouts, but Asparagus, Seakale, 
and Mushrooms will be wanted now. 


Harly Peach House. 

Begin with a night temperature of 45degs. Peaches will 
not bear hard forcing at the beginning. Get the buds on 
the move, and then increase the night temperature to 
48 degs., afterwards to 50 degs., and so on, advancing as 
progress is made. Syringe the trees twice a day, especially 
in fine weather, when there has been sunshine enough to 
warm the house. Give air when the thermometer 
approaches 70 degs. 


Window Gardening. 


Berry-bearing plants are charming in the window-boxes 
outside. Pernettya speciosa and some of the hybrids 
from P. macronata are very effective. They are also very 
bright room plants, more useful, I think, than the 
Solanums, and the Solanums are often so disappointing. 
As soon as one gets a plant indoors, first the leaves begin 
to fall, then the berries. The Pernettyas, Skimmias, 
and Aucubas will hang on for some time. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Sweet Peas may still be sown on a well-drained site. 
Scatter a few sifted ashes along the rows, ifsown in rows, 
to keep mice and slugs from eating them. We fiod the 
Everlasting Peas very useful for cutting. The blooms are 
more lasting than their fragrant relatives, and the plants 
do not suffer so much from drought. Last season in our 
district the Sweet Peas after two or three weeks of great 
beauty went to seed with the heat and drought, and then 
we were glad to clear them off and fill up with something 
else. I think I have never seen the white and yellow 
Marguerites so full of blossoms as they are at this season. 
The yellow kind especially is supplying handfuls of flowers 
for cutting, and Roses are still abundant, aspecially the 
Dijon Teas. These are the Roses for difficult situations. 
They have vigour of constitution, and are sure to acquit 
themselves well. Hardy annuals sown in August will 
transplant now to fill beds and _ borders. These are so 
beautiful that more use ought to be made of them. It is 
not, of course, necessary to transplant when they happen 
to be in the right position, and when sown in autumn they 
flower so much better and are more robust. If the 
Gladioli are not yet lifced, they will be safer out of the 

round, especially if the soil is heavy and demp. If 

roz2n, they die. 


should ba seen to if necessary. 
repaired. Very often the best way of making edgings 


shape to throw off water. 


growing Roses to relieve the wind pressure. 
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Fruit Garden. 
When pruning Vines, lay a few of the strongest shoots 


on one side, and place in ordinary soil to keep the wood 
fresh for propagating purposes. 
obtained by layering young rods from permanent Vines. 
They are supported by the parent plants, and consequently 
receive no check, Vines may be readily struck from eyes, 
but good canes cannot be obtained in one season without 
bottom-heat. 
eyes are started in pots or in sods of turf fixed close 
together on a board on the hot-water pipes. 
yeais we have struck them in this way over the hot-water 
pipes, and, when it is necessary to have them in pots, 
wanetetees them when about a foot of growth has been 
made. 
will be necessary—only sufficient to prevent robbery by 
the strong branches and to maintain symmetry. 
always worth some trouble to secure balance in any tree. 
A well-grown fruit-tres is as much an object of interest to 
the fruit-grower when bare of fruit and foliage as it is in 
the summer. 
the round, fat, fertile buds swelling up, ready to begin 
work again. 
between the buds that produce blossoms and those which 
produce wood and leaves only. 
buds which have begun t9 round up into fertility stop 
half-way and fail us. 
tell when the work of building up the fertility of the bud 
is complete. 
crowns than one it would be as well to disbui so as to 
leave only one. 
crown, 


Very strong canes may be 


It does not matter much whether the Vine- 


For many 


In pruning bush fruit-trees very little shortening 


It is 


We can then get behind the scenes and see 
Every pruner ought to be able to distinguish 
It is true that some of the 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
If Strawberries in pots have developed more 
I like plants with one well-developed 


Vegetable Garden. 
The frost has kept off in a wonderful manner, and green 


crops are very full of sap. Look after Oauliflowers turning 
in. It will be safer to lift them and plant ina trencr 
where the stems can be buried and the tops sheltered by 
mats when frost comes 
Tha forcing gardener is busy now making hot-beds for 
Asparagus and other things. 
hot-beds. 
rough frames and lights over them. They come on well in 
the frames from which the first lot of Asparagus has been 
taken. 
Tom Thumb and Paris Market are best for early work. 
The Cos varieties may be planted on a later bed. 
Globe Artichokes, if not already done, with litter, with 
enough earth over it to keep the wind from shifting it. 
Turn over manure and compost heaps to get them ready 
for the land when the frost comes. 
kind, especially charred rubbish, should be kept at hand 


A dry bank is the best position. 
Lettuces force well on mild 
Beds of leaves do for the purpose, with any 


The small, quick-hearting Oabbage Lettuces 


Protect 


Some material of this 


Drains and outfalls 
Box edgings may be 


for top-dressing, covering seeds, etc. 


right is to take up and replant. Put worn paths into 


E. HospAy. 


THH COMING WHEHE’S WORE. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 29th —Finished pruning bush fruits, and gave 
the bushes a dressing of soot and lime. Prepared and 
planted cuttings of Gooseberries and Ourrants. Finished 
planting standard and dwarf Briers for next season’s 
budding. Reduced the growth of some of the rampant- 
Looked 
round standard Roses, and renewed stakes where 
necessary. Still busy pruning and training fruit-trees. 
Cut and bottled the Hamburgh Grapes. 

November 30th.—Put in cattings of Chrysanthemums. 
We are striking them in frames in a hou3e where heat can 
be used when necessary. In previous years we have used 
a cold-house for this work, but shall not do so again. 
Started the early Peach-houss at a night temperature 
of 45 degs., giving air on bright days at 60 degs. Of 
course, air-giving is done a little at a time to avoid 
sudden changes. Sowed seeds of Ham Greenand Freedom 
Tomatoes for planting assoon after Christmas as the plan's 
are ready. 

December 1st.—Mulched beds of herbaceous plants ard 
bulbs with Moss-litter-manure. Transplanted deciduous 
trees and shrubs of various kinds. Moved bulbs to 
forcing-hcuse. Flowers will be wanted at Christmas. 
Potted more Lily of the Valley. Pruned, washed, and 
trained late Peaches under glass. Also pruned and 
trained Apricots on wall. The borders in front of the trees 
are not cropped nearer than 5 feet. Neither is this 
reserved space dug with spade, but itis light pricked over 
when the trees are trained. 

December 2nd.—Wheeled manure over vacant land 
intended for Onions. Planted rather a long arch spanning 
walk with Roses Crimson Rambler and Feélicité-Perpetue 
and Olematis Jackmani, Planted a low wall with Pyrus 
japonica in variety. Another bit of low wall has been 
planted with Berberisstenophylla. We already havea low 
wall covered with Laurustinus, and very charming it looks. 
Sowed Mustard and Oress in boxesin warm-house. Planted 
more Seakale in Mushroom-house. 

December 3rd.—Trenched vacant ground. Our soil is 
holding enough to permit of the manure being given now, 
and the soil is consequently in good condition for cropping 
early. Forked over early border ready for cropping early 
in the new year. Early Potato sets have been placed in 
shallow trays, crowns upwards, to develop crown-eyes. 
Mulched a few tender things in rock garden with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Top-dressed lightly early Cucumbers, now bearing 
freely. Planted more French Beans in 6-inch pots. 

December /,th,—Loosened branches of Peaches and 
Nectarines from wall ready for pruning. Pruned Plume, 
Morello Oherries on north wall, and syringed with 
Gishurst compound, 4 oz to gallon. The black-fly gavea 
little trouble on Oherries last season. Planted a hedge of 
Thuja erecta viridis. Moved a few dozen pots of Koyal 
Sovereign and Viscountess de Thury Strawberries to pits 
t> start into growth for early fruit. Retained specimen 
Azaleas and other hard-wooded plants. Out down Salvia 
Bruanti, which has done flowering. 





Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 15s 
The English Flower Garden:. Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and aver 500 
Illustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Planis, their 
Culture and Arrangement, London: John Murray and of all 
Booksellers. 
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FERNS. 


NATIVE ASPIDIUMS (POLYSTICHUMS), 
OR PRICKLY SHIELD FERNS. 


THESE are represented by two species and 
humerous varieties, divided into two classes— 
the common Prickly Shield Fern, botanically 
known as Aspidium (Polystichum) aculeatum, 
and the soft Priskly Shield Fern, under which 
denomination Aspidium (Polystichum) angulare 
and its many varieties are classified, 

A. ACULEATUM is a particularly strong, bold- 
growing Fern, with numerous fronds, attaining 
a height of 30 inches and a breadth of about 
6 inches at their widest part, and disposed in 
such a way as to give the plant the appearance 
of a gigantic shuttlecock. The fronds are of a 
dark bluish-green shining colour on their upper 
side, while their under side is of a paler tint ; 
the stipes as wellas the crown of the plant are 
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| tivation assumed the form of P, aculeatum. It 
is exactly intermediate in size and also in 
character between that species and P, Lon- 
chitis, its fronds being from 12 inches to 18 
inches long. 

Of the several crested forms of A. aculeatum 
known, the most exquisite is undoubtedly the one 
called acrocladon, which, we believe, was dis- 
covered some thirty years ago in the west of 
England. In this variety the greater portion of 
the frond, which attains some 20 inches in 
length, is narrow, the short pinn being slightly 
crested ; while its upper portion is many times 
divided, forming at the apex a head of dense 
multifid segments four times the width of the 
lower portion of the frond. In general appear- 
ance this splendid form may be said to corres- 
pond to the variety grandiceps in the section of 
A. angulare. The variety densum, originally 
found in Devonshire, is a very handsome, bold, 





and distinct form, with lanceolate fronds about 








A variety of the Prickly Shield Fern 
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(Aspidium (Polystichum) angulare Kitsor 2). 


From a photograph by Mr. W. Doodeon, Islam, Manchester. 


densely covered with large blackish-brown 
scales. 

THE COMMON PRickLY Fern is one of the 
oldest known British kinds, for mention of it is 
made by Johnson in his edition of ‘‘ Gerard’s 
Herbal,” when in this instance not only the 
name of the discoverer of the plant, but even 
the very day of its discovery, is given :—** It 
groweth abundantly on the shadowy moist rocks 
by Maple Durham, near Petersfield, in Hamp- 
shire. John Goodyer, July 4, 1633.” 

We may also add that the Prickly Shield Fern 
is common in certain districts in England, 
where it is found in a wild state in widely- 
separated habitats. 

A. ACULEATUM has produced but compara- 
tively few striking varieties. The most striking 
variety at present in cultivation is P. aculeatum 
lobatum, a form so entirely distinct that by 
several authorities it has been admitted as a 
species, and its constancy is such that it has 
never been noted anywhere to have under cul- 


15 inches long by 4 inches wide, and whose 
ample and somewhat crowded pinnules give the 
plant an imbricated appearance. A. aculeatum 
proliferum is a very elegant form, with finely 
divided fronds. 

A. ANGULARE is really a form of A. aculeatum, 
but for garden purposes treated as a species. Of 
this there are many forms, such as A. a. acuti- 
lobum, A. divisilobum, and the variety illus- 
trated, Kitson, which is very handsome, with 
broad, sturdy fronds. 

THE PRICKLY SHIELD FERN and its varieties 
are free growing, easily managed, and very 
desirable Ferns for the rock garden, fernery, 
and also for pot culture, as they are all ever- 
green, delighting in a mixture of sandy loam 
and fibrous peat in equal parts, resting on a 
sound drainage. Although when once estab- 
lished the influence of strong light is not 
injurious to them, they produce finer foliage 
when grown in a shady position. They require 





during the growing season to be supplied freely 





with water, and their roots must be kept con- 
stantly moist also during the winter. A. acu- 
leatum is also an excellent Fern for pot culture, 
as it bears indoor treatment much better than 
most British Ferns. Its propagation is generally 
effected by means of its spores, which, if sown 
when they ripen at the end of the summer, 
make very nice young plants during the following 
summer, and are very valuable for the decora- 
tion of the greenhouse and conservatory during 
the winter. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


“NOTES ON PARSLEY CULTURE, 


PARSLEY is one of the most important of our 
kitchen garden crops, as there is a constant 
demand for it throughout the year for cooking 
and garnishing purposes. Now, people who can 
gather abundanee of it daily from the beginning 
of January to the end of December are very 
fortunate. It will not, however, be produced 
for all that time, or, indeed, for half of it, unless 
a good deal of forethought and attention are 
devoted to its culture. It grows like a weed in 
some gardens, and in others the reverse is the 
case, and even in places where it has been doing 
well it may take a turn any day the other way ; 
so capricious is it that it may all go off in a 
short time and cause much inconvenience, as 
Parsley is one of those things which is in daily 
use. Of varieties, many are recommended ‘in 
seed catalogues, but all kinds are valued about 
alike by the cook, the main object being to have 
the leaves large and well curled, and any good 
kind will supply leaves of this sort. Myatt’s 
Green Curled, when selected with ordinary care, 
isa good variety. In most plantations of Parsley 
young plants will be observed with an appear- 
ance like that of hybrids between Celery and 
Parsley. These are not valuable, and should be 
drawn up and thrown away. In order to have 
plenty of good Parsley all the year round it is 
well to make three sowings. The first sowing 
should be made as early in spring as the weather 
will allow, the second in April, and the third in 
July. 

Gatherings may be made from the first sow- 
ing in May, the second in July, and from the 
third during the whole of the winter. Where 
the first sowing succeeds really well it may keep 
up a supply for a whole year or longer, but with 
a crop that is so liable to go off and so indis- 
pensable it is always a satisfactory plan to sow, 
as I have stated, at three different times. The 
best part of the garden is not too good for 
Parsley. In many instances it is sown in odd 
corners, and treated as something of little im- 
portance ; but those who wish to have it good 
and plentiful should not follow that practice. 
A little corner of it badly grown will never 
meet the demands of a large establishment, but 
a good place in the main kitchen garden quarters 
will do soif properly managed. A light soil does 
not suit Parsley, asin dry weather it shrivels up, 
and fails to produce large, healthy, green leaves, 
which alone are useful. A deep, cool, and good 
soil is best. Plenty of manure is required to 
produce luxuriant growth, and some salt, lime, 
or soot should be added to prevent insects from 
harming it, and then dig in. For the April 
sowing the manure may be dug in in January, 
and before putting in the seed fork some lime 
into the surface of the ground. I donotmention 
any weight or quantity of lime to be put on 
the square yard, because this should be in 
accordance with the character of the soil 
and the insect pests therein. The young 
plants are very hardy, although they do 
not come up very quickly early in the 
season. Seed sown on a dry day during the 
early part of February will produce plants in 
about four or five weeks, if the weather is mild. 
Sowing broadcast is not agood way. Rows are 
the best, but they should not, however, be too 
close together. Some may think they are saving 
good ground and valuable space by sowing 
closely and in odd corners, but that is not my 
opinion. I have tried both ways, and found the 
close rows very unsatisfactory ; 15 inches from 
row to row is none too close in good soil, and 
where the plants are expected to develop good 
leaves the drills should be opened to the depth 
of 2 inches and the seed sown in them very 
thinly. By placing some sandy soil over the 
seed germination is much assisted. This is of 
more importance for early than late sowings. 
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THINNING OUT.—As soon as the young plants 
are about 1} inches in height they should be 
thinned out to 3 inches apart. As growth 
proceeds they may be thinned again to 6 inches 
from plant to plant. This practice applies to 
all young Parsley plantations. To sow seed in 
rows widely apart from each other, and then 
neglect to thin out in the rows, would destroy 
all the benefit derived therefrom. When the 
plants are fully established and producing more 


leaves than can be used some of them may 
become yellow in colour from old age. These 


are of no advantage to the plants, and may be 
removed before they become too numerous. As 
winter approaches each plant should be furnished 
with a quantity of robust, healthy, green leaves, 
which will be in great demand in December and 
January, and, indeed, throughout the winter ; 
but as growth is not rapid in winter it is best to 
depend on that formed in autumn. In many 
instances, doubtless, a good deal of the Parsley 
has been gathered, and all that remains is root 
and some too old or very young growths. The 
old ones are of no use, aud should be picked off ; 
then sprinkle a little soot all over the surface, 
even between the plants, and fork itin slightly. 
This will induce the young growths to push out 
and become ready for gathering, and useful 
before the spring seedlings will farnish any 


supply. B. H. 





Benefit of digging.—Certain of our crops, 
such as Peas and Onions, succeed best on 
ground made ready to receive them some months 
in advance of sowing, and the first opportunity 
should be taken of preparing for them. For Peas 
the ground had better be double-dug, and most 
of the manure buried in the bottom spit; but for 
Onions I like to keep the manure nearer the 
surface, and am content to grow these on plain- 
dug land, especially where this has been trenched 
or double-dug within recent years, or where the 
crop is to follow Celery, which has been grown on 
the close-planting system that I have often re- 
commended. Onionsenjoy plenty of well-rotted 
manure, and I always contrive to give them as 
much as can be buried in digging, and, to provide 
for this, I am careful to have a wide trench or 
opening made at the end of the plot where dig- 
ging is to commence. This opening should be 
at least three spits wide, as the best of diggers 
cannot prevent a gradual closing up as work 
proceeds, and, unless a good start is made, the 
whole space is closed before the end of the plot 
is reached. I alluded above to the Celery ground, 
and [find that this is one of the best positions that 
can be selected for Peas or Onions. I do not 
recommend simply levelling down the ridges and 
leaving the ground without further digging for 
the successive crops, as I find it pays best to 
dig all through after levelling, this certainly 
leaving the whole plot in a more satisfactory 
condition, besides preventing an irregular settle- 
ment.—T. 

Globe Artichokes.—Protection of some 
kind must be kept in readiness for these, but I 
avoid its application as long as I dare, for, being 
in the open, any material used is liable to get 
wet, in which condition it does far more harm 
than good. Something may, however, be done 
at once towards preparing to protect, and that 
is to arch over each stool three or four fairly 
stout pieces of Willow, Hazel, or any other easily 
bent stick. These should be long enough to 
keep the covering material well above the plants, 
and the ends may be broughtlos e up to the 
stools. Iam aware that sticks or any other 
means of keeping the covering from direct con- 
tact with the crowns are seldom used, but they 
are easily applied, and my experience is that 
plants so treated winter much better than do 
those which have the Bracken or litter packed 

directly round and on to them. Of this I had 
ample proof in the spring of last year. What- 
ever is used for protection should be replaced by 
a fresh supply whenever it gets soaked with 
rain, a wet covering left on all winter being 
more harmful even than a severe frost.—T. 


Winter Turnips.—Many have a desire 
to see their Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, 
Celeriac, and other vegetables housed and the 
store made neat for the winter supplies. Iam 
gure there is too much haste often displayed in 
the lifting of roots. Many need no storing at 
all. I have often seen such as Carrots and 
Turnips very scarce, the farm having to supply 
such in country districts, We coddle our roots 
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too much, with the result that they lose quality, 
grow out badly, and are not fit for use. 
see winter Turnips in the store long before this; 
whereas they 
exposed and would remain solid longer. 
aware roots much overgrown will not stand much 
frost, but these are useless 
the medium or even under 
best. 
winter use they give little trouble if not stored 
too early. 
and cover with enough Bracken to ward off 
severe frost.—M. 


I often 


better freely 
I am 


would be much 





in any form ; it is 
zed roots which keep 
If Turnips are grown purposely for 


My plan is to place them in bulk 





CHINESE PRIMULAS. 


Wirt no class of greenhouse plants has greater 
progress been made than with the Chinese 
Primula, a flower now making many greenhouses 
gay. 
content with two or three shades of colour, and 
poor, washed-out colours they were too, while 
the trusses were small, the flowers puny, and 
the plants straggling in habit. 
time there is quite a wealth of varieties available, 
the colours comprising white, pink, rose, scarlet, 
crimson, and blue shades, while the trusses are 
stout, the flowers of great size but perfect in 
form, and the habit compact yet robust. 


Some thirty years ago we had to be 


At the present 


so 





| Japanese kinds. 


| possess. 
‘to me to bo misdirected energy—that is, in 
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sound fibrous loam to one of leaf-soil, with a 
little fine charcoal and sand added, suits Primu- 
las well. Pot rather firmly. Water very care- 
fully at first, keep the frames somewhat close 
for a week, and shade from bright sunshine. 
When growing freely admit air in abundance, 
drawing the lights offon mild nights and shading 
from strong sunshine only. In this way the 
plants are kept robust and sturdy, and they will 
flower abundantly on light, warm greenhouse 
stagings and shelves. They become weedy if 
smothered by other plants, and are liable to 
damp off in low temperatures. Liquid-manure 
in moderation improves the colour of the flowers. 





HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


ARRANGING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tiere is no flower more decorative than tho 
Chrysanthemum, particularly the populae 
It is a great pity that thosr 
who arrange flowers donot, as a rule, know how 


| to display the Japanese varieties to advantage, 


the rows of boxes that one sees at shows quite 
spoiling any individual beauty they may 
There is another thing, too, that seems 














A single-flowered 


many and beautiful are the single varieties that 

a collection proves most attractive, added to) 
which there is nearly as great a variety of double | 
and semi-double forms that are also beautiful | 
in their way. 
enough to make the first sowing of seed, a-suc- 
cessional pinch being sown a month later. 


Early in May is quite soon 


The 
seed germinates most surely when pressed 
into the surface of pans of fine peaty soil 
and scarcely covered with sand, placing it 
in a moist gentle heat, covering with glass, 
keeping it well darkened and uniformly 
moist till it is growing. Soon after the 
seedlings are pricked out into pans or singly 
into 2-inch pots frames are the best places 
for them, keeping the plants well up to the glass 
with a view to having them sturdy. Those in 
pans should be moved early into 3-inch pots, and 
from these transferred to well drained 6 inch 
pots before they become root-bound. J*rom the 
smaller-sized pots they may be shifted into 
5-inch pots, or even a sizs larger if properly 
watered afterwards. 
vhe soil up to. the seed-leaves when pricking 
them out, and if when repotted any portion of 


what should be an underground stem is exposed, | 


pot deep enough to bury this without actually 


burying the heart. An exposed stem is @ source | 


of weakness, necessitating the use of ‘‘ crutches” 


and frequently ending in the lozs of plants from |g 


canker. A compost consisting of two parts of 


Sink the seedlings into | 


Chinese Primula. 


getting flowers of abnormal size, for no one with 
any love for beautiful things could find pleasure 
in a flower as large as a mop and as pretty in 
form. It is very usual for the petals in the 


| centre to decay before the flower has fully un: 


folded itself. ‘They are of little use in decora- 
tion, their heaviness and size making them quite 
unsuitable, a few smaller blossoms having 
a much more beautiful and artistic effect. 

There are many valuable single varieties for 
arranging in vases, among others a single quill- 
petalled kind of a soft buff colour, with vivid 
green centre, crimson ones, too, of the same 
variety, and many other colours. Another 
single kind greatly resembles the wild Dog 
Daisy. One called Purity is very beautiful with 
its snow-white curled petals and golden centre. 
Chrysanthemums are very simple flowers to 
| arrange, the chief point to remember being to 
keep the colours separate and not to put too many 
in one jir, as they are flowers that will not bear 
‘crowding together. Their curious blossoms 
want plenty of room to chow their individual 





| beauty and characteristics. 

There are many colours, of course, that may 
| be safely blended together, one of the richest 
effects have seen being an old china bow! full 
of bronze and crimson blooms. The yellow ones, 
too, are very cheerful, brightening up the most 
loomy corner. Do not forget what I have said 
before, and that is to arrange their own foliage 
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with them; no other suits the flower so well. 
To the possessor of Venetian glass there is no 
end to the beautiful effects obtained with Chrys- 
anthemum blossom, for there is nothing to equal 
the lovely colouring in this glass, especially 
the green and amber tones. There are many 
other delicate tints that will harmonise with 
various flowers, but the flowers never look so 
well as in green, ambar, or quite colourless glass. 
A. E. C. 





PEACHES ON WALLS. 


In the northern parts of the kingdom there 
is often much difficulty in getting the wood of 
these well matured, particularly when there has 
been so little sunshine during the autumn. To 
assist the ripening allow the trees to remain 
nailed to the wall, as what little warmth is 
generated thereby will be of great benefit in 
maturing the sappy growths. By so doing this 
will not only be of great value in hardening the 
wood, but will also afford some protection from 
the frost’s severity during winter. On the 
other hand, those trees growing against south 
walls in the southern counties will be greatly 
benefited by having the shoots liberated and 
allowed to remain in that position till the buds 
begin to swellin spring. The wood being well 
ripened causes the flower - buds to be very 
prominent, and these, when the shoots are 
left nailed close to the wall, being excited 
by the first rays of genial sunshine, burst into 
bloom, A severe frost or two then follows, killing 
not only the flowers, but often injuring the young 
wood to such a serious extent that it is a 
considerable time before the trees recover. It 
is therefore advisable to retard growth as long 
as possible in spring, that there may be less risk 
from inclement weather. To do this effectually 
the trees ought to be left unnailed as long as 
possible, that the heat from the walls may not 
bring them forward. Care must, however, be 
taken to secure them in such a manner that no 
injury may be done by the wind swaying the 
branches to and fro. If the leading growths ure 
securely fastened, the others may be tied to them 
till the time comes for nailing in spring. Where 
wallsare wired the growth is not so much affected 
early in the season, as there is always a cold 
current of air passing between the trees and the 
wall ; therefore tying of such shoots as required 
may be done at the present time, taking care in 
doing so not to make the ties too tight. Peaches 
on the open walis are in many places subject to 
blister of the foliage ; this in a measure is due to 
cold currents at a time when the leaves are very 
small. It may also be traced to ill-ripened wood, 
as the young growth from such is always more 
sappy than that from those shoots that were 
thoroughly matured. To enable the wood to 
become better ripened allow more space between 
the shoots when tying. Where the trees are in 
good health and make fair sized-shoots a space 
of at least 5 inches ought to be allowed between 
them, for be it remembered that not only must 
there be ample room for the present wood, but 
sufficient for the young of next year also. 
Mildew is sometimes prevalent in cold springs. 
Where the trees were affected last spring both 
they and the wall: should be washed with 
Gishurst compound or a mixture of soft-soap and 
sulphur. It will be necessary, however, to be 
careful not to injure the buds in so doing, or they 
will fail to expand in spring. Much harm is 
often done by a careless use of too strong insecti- 
cides, even when the trees are in a dormant 
state, the injury not showing itself till growth 
commences in spring. 





Gros Colman Grape.—Growers of this 
Grape privately or for market are apt to be 
much elated when they secure well-finished 
bunches and fine berries. But, after all, there 
is hardly a Grape grown that naturally carries 
finer berries, especially where thinning has been 
hard and the Vines are well established, 
Colour, too, is not at all difficult to get if the 
Vines be young and the crop not excessive. It 
is when the Vines get to be seven or eight years 
old, and really enormous crops are taken from 
them—and it is only such crops that pay—that 
colour is more difficult to obtain. Still, very 
much depends on earliness or lateness in start- 
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ing, as the berries need a long season. For 


market purposes, poor as the Grape isin flavour, 
the variety is one of the easiest to grow and 
greatest weight bearers. Those who have geen 
this Grape grown by hundreds of tons in our 
leading market nurseries will admit that there 
is nothing to be proud of in getting a few extra 
good bunches.—A. D, 





APPLE NORFOLK BEAUFIN. 


Tuis famous old Norfolk Apple is stiil highly 
thought of in the eastern counties, and de- 
servedly ranks with the best of our late cooking 
Apples. Asa keeper it has few rivals, for it 
may easily be kept in good condition until the 
end of July, when new season fruits of the early 
varieties come into use. Though not so juicy 
as the Wellington and some others, its firm 
flesh makes it suitable for a greater variety of 
the purposes to which cooking Apples are put, 
it being excellent for baking whole, for stewing 
(though cooked in this way it requires more 
time than do the more juicy varieties), for pre- 
serving, and for drying. 
not apparently affectits keeping, and the remark 
so frequently heard in most seasons 

















Apple Norfolk Beautin. 


shares almost solely with that much inferior 
Apple the Easter Pippin. The tree here, on a 
light and sandy soil, is a robust and healthy 
grower, and old trees bear fruit equally as fine 
and clear as do younger ones; in fact, the 
variety, in common with some other robust 
growers, is not seen at its best while the trees 
are young, neither will it respond to the close 
spurring system of pruning, and for all growers 
of that type I only jprune sufficiently to admit 
light and air to the trees, The tree on which 
the branch here illustrated was growing is a 
low bush some eighteen years from the graft, 
and it has only borne freely during the past few 
years. It is in a Grass orchard where it and its 
neighbours get an annual mulching of charred 
rubbish. On cold, heavy soils the tree is gaid 
to canker badly, and the fruitiis small and much 
spotted in wet seasons, but where it grows well 
the fruit is clean, handsome, above medium 
size, and of a uniform dull red colour except at 
the base, which is generally of a deep green. 
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Varying seasons do 


that 
“* Apples are keeping badly this year” is never 
applicable to the Norfolk Beaufin, a quality it 


Cox’s Orange Pippin.—With reference 
to Mr. Newton’s interesting letter about this 
and other Apples, permit me to say that I think 
that, while his estimate may be correct for hig 
own district, it is not so for England generally. 
For some reason this Apple is not a fruitful 
Apple everywhere. If it were so the excellent 
price we see given for it in the market would 
surely bring quantities in, whereas it is most 
rare to find a good barrel or bushel of Cox’s late 
in the season, when any number could be dis- 
posed of at a high price. I have myself seen 
market gardeners cutting down fine trees of it 
in the Thames Valley because, they said, they 
never could get it to bear. How is this 
accounted for ?—R, 


Orchard-house (5S. C. D.).—We can only 
reply to you in this way: The book you inquire 
for is ‘* The Orchard House,” by Rivers, price, 
we believe, 33. ; can be had of Longmans, pub- 
lishers, or doubtless obtained through any book- 
seller. In asking for information as to treatment 
of fruit-trees in pots in an orchard-house, we 
have to face the difficulty that you have no 
knowledge whatever about the subject, and that 
successful orchard-house culture, especially of 
trees in pots, is difficult unless thoroughly 
understood. We do not know how long 
your trees may have been in pots. You say 
you have been in the place two years, but 
mention nothing as to whether in that time 
the trees have been either repotted or top- 
dressed. It is our impression that as the 
trees, though blooming, fail to fruit, all need 
repotting, turning them out of the pots, reducing 
the balls ef soil fully one-third, and then 
repotting with good turfy loam, a little old hot- 
bed manure, and some fine-crushed bone-dust, 
very firmly, in fresh pots a size larger than the 
old ones. If that be not done, then remove all 
the soil possible from the top, 4 inches deep, and 
replace with fresh soil, such as mentioned. In 
each case press the soil in firmly, but leave 
ample room at the tops for watering. Do the 
pruning needful some few weeks later. Perhaps 
your trees have suffered from lack of root-mois- 
ture. Really they need plenty of water to 
thoroughly moisten the soil, and when in fruit 
some liquid-manure twice a week at least. 
Orchard-house trees of this nature want little 
heat. The sun under glass usually furnishes 
sufficient, unless the fruit be desired specially 
early. The trees are apt under glass to become 
infested with aphis, and frequent fumigations 
are needful as well as often washing. Tomatoes 
in pots give little trouble, and may easily be 
grown. 


Pear Uvedale’s Saint Germain.—It 
may not be geuerally known that this monstrous 
stewing Pear is slow in coming into bearing. I 
have never known it to fruit ina young state 
except once, and that was a tree double-grafted 
and grown ina pot. The fruits were enormous, 
and received first prize for weight at an 
important exhibition. I remember a horizontal 
tree on a west wall in an east garden which did 
not bear a single fruit until it had grown toa 
large size, or until it was at least eight or nine 
years old. When, however, it commenced to 
bear, it did so regularly, the fruit being very 
fine. I have had it in this garden, both on a 
north and south wall, for the past nine years, 
but even with root-pruning I have not been able 
to induce the trees to fruit. I have it both in 
the horizontal and cordon form, both alike being 
unfruitful. I really think age is the only thing 
which induces fruitfulness in this variety.—C. 


Apple Scarlet Nonpareil.—This small 
but very showy and good-flavoured late Apple, 
for some unexplained reason, has been discarded 
of late years. This is the more strange con- 
sidering that the tree is very hardy and a good 
cropper. Moreover, the very late date at which 
the fruit comes into use adds to its value, it 
being often plump and good as late as the begin- 
ning of June. It stands an unfavourable spring 
well and generally yields a good crop. Where 
dessert Apples are being planted for late use 
Scarlet Nonpareil should be included.— CO, 


/ MOR eee oP ee 
Marguerite Carnations.—The enclosed isa bloom 
from a Marguerite Carnation raised from seed, the plant 
being lifted from the carden and potted about a month 
ago while in bud, Please say if new and worth naming ?— 
F. W. 


*,* Avery bright flower, but we have seen as good, 
This Carnation varies greatly. See ehort replies for other 
question. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum “crown” - buds 
(Venus).—We think you were exceedingly 
fortunate with your incurved varieties, as we 
have never before heard of an instance in which 
incurved varieties, early and late sorts, were 
together stopped first of April, and first ‘‘crown”- 
buds retained, yet giving such excellent results 
as you describe. Princess of Teck is certainly 
seen at its best on buds on the second run from 
the ‘‘ break ”—i.e., second crowns, and to get 
these buds we should prefer to take out the 
points of the plants about the beginning of the 
last week in March and taking the second buds. 
We are aware that Baron Hirsch comes beauti- 
fully from first ‘‘ crown ”-buds, but then these 
flowers are usually along way past their best 
before theshow days; the same alsoapplies to Mr. 
3unn. For refinement and evenness in build, 
together with a neat finish, we should prefer 
the second bud from the break for these varie- 
ties. So much depends upon the circumstances 
under which the plants are grown. If they are 
cultivated in a nice open position, and plenty of 
room given to each plant, the timing and the 
resulting growth are so different to plants grown 
in a confined area and less natural condition. We 
will endeavour to give a series of articles as you 
suggest. 


Chrysanthemums—twelve Japan- 
ese early flowering (Amatewr) .— Al- 
though youask for early-flowering sorts we take 
it you mean a selection to cover the period 
between the first week in September and until 
mid-October. The following are the result of a 
careful selection: Harvest Home, crimson and 
golden-yellow, height 3 feet; Mme. Marie 
Masse, lilac-mauve, rather over 2 feet, very 
free and branching; Lady Fitzwygram, pure 
white, very dwarf and compact ; Edie Wright, 
lilac-pink, paling with age, height about 3 feet, 
very free; Mons. Dupuis, deep yellow, height 
about 24 feet; Ivy Stark, like an early Source 
d’Or, bright orange-yellow, very free and a 
splendid habit, slightly over 3 feet high; 
Francois Vuillermet, soft lilac-rose, silvery 
reverse, very free flowering and dwarf; Mons. 
George Menier, rich velvety amaranth, very 
free, and most effective in the border, should be 
regularly tied up ; Mychett White, pure white, 
very dwarf, and one of the best sorts of recent 
introduction ; Ambroise Thomas, rich crimson- 
red, with pretty narrow florets, height about 
3 feet, free fowering ; Ryecroft Glory, golden- 
yellow, sometimes suffused rich bronze, height 
under 3 feet ; and Mme. la Comtesse Foucher 
de Cariel, a rich orange-yellow, very free, 
dwarf and branching. We should also like to 
add Notaire Groz, a most refined and delicate 
lilac-mauve, nice bushy habit, about 4 feet in 
height. 


Chrysanthemums—suckers of early 
flowering kinds (Amu«afeur).—It would be 
quite safe to allow some varieties to remain 
outdoors in the borders throughout the winter, 
although some of the choicer sorts, unfor- 
tunately, do not possess so robust a constitution 
as to permit us to recommend the collection as 
a whole to be treated so. Protection can be given 
to the roots by mulching them with litter of 
any kind, such as rotten horse-manure, Cocoa- 
nut-fibre-refuse, leaf-mould, or sifted ashes. 
With this attention, and during an ordinary 
winter season, this would be quite sufficient 
protection. You might leave in the ground 
such sorts as Harvest Home, Lady Fitzwygram, 
Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, Blush- 
ing Bride, Flora, and others equally robust, but 
we should advise you to lift and repot such 
lovely sorts, yet delicate varieties, as Mons. 
Gustave Grunnerwald, Mme. Eulalie Morel, 
Mme. Carmioux, Arthur Crépy, and Ambroise 
Thomas. The plants may be divided in the 
spring if that’ is more convenient, when the 
suckers may be detached bristling with roots. 
However, as they root so readily in the spring, 
we should prefer to insert cuttings then, and 
grow them on strongly afterwards, planting 
them out during the latter end of May. 


Chrysanthemums Miss Dorothea 
Shea and Chas. H. Curtis ((Quebec).—You 
cannot treat these two sorts in a similar manner 


to E. Molyneux, as advised in our issue of 
The first-named sort may 
be stopped during third week in April, and 


November 13th last. 


old reflexed sort Pink Christine. 











one you sent to us. 
greenhouse should be kept between 45 degs. 
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second ‘§ crown”-buds retained ; and in the case 
of the incurved C. H. Curtis we would rather 


pinch this at end of March and retain second 
‘‘ crown ”-buds. 
second ‘crown ”’-bud is all right, but by pinch- 


ing the plants of some sorts early in the year 


you induce these plants to produce the first 
‘‘crown”- buds earlier than they would do 
naturally. Consequently, you are able to get 
the second ‘* crown”-bud so much earlier. 
Chrysanthemum sport (Sportsman).— 
The flower you send to us is none other than the 
We cannot 
help thinking that a very serious mistake was 
made when the cuttings were taken, and that 


the thirty-two plants were in error taken from 
one plant. 
colour, but very rarely partake of a different 
form of florets. 


Sports usually assume a different 


The only change we have pre- 
viously noticed in this variation of form is an 


inclination of the florets to becomeslightly quilled 
in appearance only. We can understand you 
can have too much of a good thing, but to avoid 
such a recurrence be exceedingly careful when 
selecting stock for another season. 


Chrysanthemums—white, of good 


habit (Alice).—You ask for any white variety 
of a similar habit to Viviand Morel, but you do 
not say whether the flower is to be of similar 


form to that excellent sort. We take it you 


wish for Japanese sorts, and have pleasure in 
submitting a few varieties which should produce 
as many and as large blooms as the variety 
mentioned above. 
beautiful pure white flower with long florets, 
and building up a large bloom similar in shape 
to Mlle. Thérése Rey, but a much easier sort to 
grow; it is also a free-flowering variety, and 
possesses a fairly dwarf habit. 
another very pure white kind for October. 
Mme. Ad. Chatin is an easily grown pure white 
incurved-Japanese, forming a lovely bloom when 
finished ; 
Moullin is another large spreading flower with 
long, drooping florets, and building up a bloom 
of handsome proportions, white, faintly tinted 
green. 
dwarf habib. 
grace and refinement, although the florets are 
long, broad, and curling at the tips; it is pure 
white and beautifully dwarf. 
be concluded with Souvenir de Petite Amie, 
pure white, very dwarf, sturdy habit, and a 
free-growing sort. 


Emily Silsbury is a very 


Alice M. Love is 


capital dwarf habit. Mme. Ad. 


This variety also possesses a splendid 


Mutual Friend is a blossom of 


The list should 


Chrysanthemums—buds failing to 


open (A. B. C.).—From the appearance of 
the 
d’ Angleterre you sent us, there is no doubt it is 
the result of a ‘‘hen and chicken bud.” 
fact, together with the bud being infested with 
green-fly, is quite sufficient to account for the 


partially-developed flower of Reine 


This 


unsatisfactory character of your buds. If buds 


of Reine d’Angleterre be retained so early as 


middle of August, you will always run the risk 


of a repetition of this failure. A fortnight later 


in August would suit this variety much better. 


Then again, if the weather was very warm at 


the time the buds were retained, you would 


find it necessary to shade them until they were 
progressing satisfactorily. On the other hand, 
you should have retained buds of Miss Dorothea 
Shea by the middle of August, as this is a 
variety needing high culture and a long season 
for the buds to develop. 
stand you getting thin flowers from buds 


We can quite under- 


retained so late as early September. You should 


not be afraid to fumigate your plants when the 


buds are so badly infested with green-fly as the 
The temperature of the 


and 50 degs. 

Chrysanthemums—when to take 
cuttings (Reader).—You ask when is the 
proper and latest time to take cuttings of the 
undermentioned varieties. To this we are 
pleased to respond, and give you an approxi- 
mate date for them all. Some sorts, no doubt, 
need propagating earlier than others, as by a 
proper recognition of this fact, we may sosuit 
ourselves as to assist in the production of the 
necessary buds at a time best suited to the 
different varieties. It may happen, however, 


that it is impossible to get cuttings from your 


plants when recommended ; in which case, you 
had better get them as soon after as possible. 


Commence with the following Japanese during 


the first week in December :—John Shrimpton, 


What you say about the 








Etoile de Lyon, Edouard Audiguier, Mlle. 
Thérése Rey, Gloire du Rocher, Stanstead 
White, Oliver D. Smith, Lord Brooke, E. 
Molyneux, Mrs. Richard Jones, W. W. Coles, 
Mme. Carnot, Lilian Bird, James May, and 
the reflexed Cullingfordi. The following in- 
curved might also be taken at the same time, 
Barbara; Nelson (Anemone), for hurrying for- 
ward a bud on the third run, should also be taken 
at this time. Follow ten days later with Source 
d’Or, Col. W. B. Smith, Lady Churchill 
(single), John Lambert, and Lord Alcester. 
About the second week in January you might 
see to Mlle. Lacroix, Lady Selborne, James 
Salter, Madame de Sevin, Mons. W. Holmes, 
Elaine, Viviand Morel, and W. H. Lincoln, 
each of the foregoing being Japanese, and the 
remaining incurved varieties at the same time : 
Madame Darrier, Mrs. Dixon, and Mrs. George 
Rundle. You will find the above periods assist 


you considerably, and a great advantage over 


taking cuttings without giving a thought as to 
their earliness or lateness of flowering. 


Chrysanthemum Edwin Molyneux 
(Alice).—This kind is not suited for making a 


bush plant, as the resulting blooms would not 
be full enough. 
and as this term is generally understood, this 
could not be accorded to a plant grown in the 
bush form. 
large-flowered single than anything else, if 
grown to produce a large quantity of fi 

there would be but a few rows of florets. 
an exhibition sort, when grown well, there are 
few even now that can surpass its rich colouring 
and massive form. 


It is a sort needing high culture, 
In fact, it would be more like a 


owers, ag 


As 


Chrysanthemums (Awtwmnn).—We can- 


not advise you regarding your flowers without 
first seeing a sample. 
inquiry as to books on Chrysanthemum culture. 
The leaves of your plants have turned yellow in 
all probability through overwatering or a lack 
of the water supply. 
something wrong at the roots. 
seriously injure the plants to burn sulphur in 
the greenhouse to kill insects. 
Tobacco-paper for half an hour on two successive 
evenings. 
plants of insect pests. 


See reply to another 


We think there must be 
It would very 


Fumigate with 


This should effectually rid the 


Chrysanthemum Good Gracious 


(Alice).—The form of this flower is quite unique, 
its long, narrow, tubular florets curling in a 
peculiar manner, and unless the plant is strongly 
grown itinvariably produces ill-shapen blossoms 


of medium size. It is very important that the 
buds should be kept in a perfectly upright posi- 
tion while they are developing, otherwise the 
florets do not fall down evenly all round, as 
they should do. As you state, the blossoms 
appear to be too heavy for the stalks, and this 
gives them a one-sided appearance unless they 
are kept in an upright position all through their 
development. Get Molyneux’s shilling book 
from the author, E. Molyneux, the Gardens, 
Swanmore Park, Bishop’s Waltham. 


Chrysanthemums -—feeding (Pakeha). 
—Both the manures named may be commenced 
with at the rate of 4 ounce to a gallon of 
clear water. Used alternately, they would be 
better appreciated by the plants. We cannot 
safely advise you what quantity of strong 
liquid-manure, drained from the manure-heap, 
should be added to a gallon of clear water. The 
strength of such manure varies so much that it 
is difficult for us to definitely lay down a rule. 
We have observed the rule to use the manure- 
water when it has been of the same colour as 
pale brandy. Soot-water is an excellent stimu- 
lant and tonic at any time, and may be advan- 
tageously used after you have commenced 
feeding with strong manures. 

Cambridgeshire Chrysanthemum show.— 
An excellent show was held recently at Oambridge. The 
flowers and groups were very fine. The Silver Oup fora 
group was won by Messrs. Hobday and Son, Oambridge, who 
had also the premier award for 24 incurved flowers in the 


class open to all England. Mr. W. H, Apthorpe was first 
for 36 flowers of Japanese varieties. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. C. H. Shea.—This is a 
beautiful late variety. The colour is a soft, creamy-white, 
with large drooping, interlaced petals, and of great depth. 
It is a large flower, and very refined, By taking the crown- 
bud it may be had in bloom about the second week in 
November, but if left till the terminal it will flower at 
Christmas.—W. J. 


Chrysanthemum Marie Stuart.— 
What has become of this old, but most attrac- 
tive Anemone-pompon variety? Fifteen years 
ago it was to be found in all good collections, 
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and I do not know a single variety now that can 
beat it, all points considered. It is such a free- 
grower and bloomer, that dense bushes can be 
had for conservatory decoration or for producing 
lots of cut flowers from a cutting in one season. 
I once saw a plant grown from a cutting in eleven 
months some 5 feet in diameter and literally 
crowded with its elegant blooms, these having a 
yellowish centre with a pink edge. I have been 
looking lately in vain in the various trade cata- 
logues in order to find it mentioned.—J. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SKIMMIAS. 
THE only species of this genus—there are but 
four altogether—worth cultivating are S. 
japonica and §S. Fortunei. The former, as its 
name implies, is Japanese ; the latter is a native 
of China. 

First of all, I must state that there has been 
very much confusion bet ween these two species. 
The plant universally known in gardens as S. 
japonica is really not Japanese at all, but a 
native of China, whence it was introduced to 
the nursery of Standish and Noble in 1849. Mr. 
Fortune—the discoverer of the species—met 
with it in 1848 in a garden at Shanghai, the 
nurseryman from whom he obtained it inform- 


ing him that the plant was brought from a high/ rate subjects. 





cans section, Silver Gem is by far the best. It 
is not of such vigorous growth as the above 
named varieties, but its small silvery-white 
foliage stamps it as one of the choicest of 
ornamental foliage shrubs. The Laurustinus 
(Viburnum Tinus) is a first rate seaside shrub, 
It is a capital grower and a profuse bloomer. 
Berberis Darwini and B. stenophylla succeed 
well near the sea. They are also very ornamental 
| when in flower. The St. John’s Wort (Hyperi- 
| cum calycinum) is of dwarf habit and splendidly 
suited for planting on the sea-coast. Amongst 
Cotoneasters Simmonsi, microphylla, and 
buxifolia are well worth planting. They all 
carry large crops of scarlet berries during 
autumn. Olearia Haasti is very fine. It is of 
good habit, free growth, and an abundant, 
bloomer, Escallonia Philippiana, E. macrantha, 
EK rubra, and E. Ingrami are fine free-flower- 
ing shrubs. The double-flowered Gorse grows 
freely. Its rich yellow flowers are freely 
produced. Osmanthusilicifolius isa very beau- 
tiful Holly-like shrub, which geows well near 
lthe sea. “The variegated forms are also well 
adapted for the same purpose. Arbutus Unedo 
(Strawberry-tree) grows famously on the sea 
coast. Amongst Veronicas are to be found 
several excellent seaside shrubs. They are also 
very free flowering. A few good varieties are 
Parple Queen, Traversi, ligustrifolia, and salici- 
folia. Cassinia fulvida and the Myrtle are first- 
Aucuba- japonica in its many 

















































































































Skimmia 


mountain in the interior called Wang Shang. Of 
all the plants Fortune sent to the nurserymen 
above mentioned only one reached England alive, 
and this identical plant was exhibited at the 
Horticultural Society’s rooms, 21, Regent-street, 
on October 23rd, 1852. The proper name of this 
species is Skimmia Fortunei. The true S. 
japonica isa Japanese plant, and did not find 
its way into British gardens for some years after 
8. Fortunei. 

The Skimmias thrive under very varied con- 
ditions as regards soil, etc. I have seen them 


thrive splendidly in strong clay and also in poor | 


sandy soil and peat. The true S japonica is 
one of the very best town evergreens we possess. 

In the Kew list Skimmia Fortunei has for 
synonyms §. fragrans, S. fragrantissima, and 
S. intermedia. §. laureola is grouped with 8. 
oblata, Rogersi, and rubella. 8. Foremani is a 
garden kind. 

ee ee ee 


Evergreens for clay soil.—Will you 
please tell me what shrubs (Evergreens) would 
be suitable for clay soil near the sea in an 
exposed position ?—J. C. L. 

*,* Euonymus japonicus thrives splendidly. 
It grows into large bushy specimens, and the 
rich green foliage is the picture of good health. 
Several of the variegated forms deserve special 
mention, especially the varieties named aureo- 
variegatus and argenteo-variegatus, Of the radi- 


Fortunei, 


_ Varieties are very fine and very beautiful when 
in fruit. The White Broom (Cytisus albus) and 
Choisya ternata are a couple of white-blossomed 
shrubs which grow luxuriantly and flower pro- 
fusely near the sea. Several varieties of 
Elzagnus japonica can be well recommended. 
They are all of quick growth and very orna- 
mental. The undermentioned varieties are 
about the best: Albo marginata, pungens macu- 
latus, Frederichi variegata, and aurea media. 
Ligustrum sinense and L. ovalifolium are also 
well worth planting. Phillyreas and Tamarix 
grow freely close to the sea. 

Golden Elder (Zz J. Chinnick).—Sambucus nigra 
| aurea is the correct name of the Golden Elder. Itisa very 
fine, golden-leaved, deciduous, hardy shrub, which grows 
well in all kinds of soil; but to bring out its brightest 
colour it is advisable to plant in somewhat poor and rather 


dry soil, A position fully exposed to the sun should 
always be selected. 


Poison Ivy (S. P. Hawes). —The Poison Ivy is botani- 
cally known as Rhus Toxicodendron. It has about eight 
synonyms, cf which R, radicans and Ampelopsis japonica 
| are the most common. It is a plant that should ba 
| handled with care on account of its poisonous properties. 
| We know of several rather serious cases that have resulted 
from merely handl'ng or rubbing against the plant. 





The mild November.—I read in Gar- 
DENING last week the effects of the mild weather 
on vegetation. Ihave now in my flower gar- 
den in full beauty annual Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, Night-scented Stocks, Ten-week 











Stocks, African Marigolds, Verbenas, Carna- 
tions, the large Scarlet Poppy, Roses, and Wall- 
flowers in abundance, spring flowers, and the 
old purple native Violet of our hedgerows, 
while in my kitchen garden I have Peas, Let- 
tuce, Potatoes (1 foot high), Raspberries, and 
Strawberries in bloom.—E. V., Kingsworthy. 


Mild weather.—We are having very mild 
weather, and are still ripening Tomatoes out-of- 
doors, one of which I send you. I have also 
in full bloom Shirley Poppies, Mignonette, 
Nicotiana affinis, Wallflowers, Erigerons, Love- 
in-a-Mist, Marguerites, and some Roses, and I 
am sitting without a fire. Our climate is 
delightfully mild.—Hexsron. 





GARDEN PESTS. 


Scale on Palm-leaf (Zvi) —The Palm- 
leaf you sent is attacked by one of the scale 
insects (one of the many species of Lecanium). 
They collect near the base of the leaves in the 
folds, though they may be found oa any part 
of the leaf. The best way to destroy them is 
to wash them off witha stiff small brush, dipped 
in soft-soap and water, with a little Tobacco- 
juice added to it. Another way is to dip a 
camel’s-hair brush in methylated spirits, and 
give each insect a dab with it.—G. S. 8. 


Grubs (H. A.).—The grubs you sent are 
the caterpillars of either the common swift- 
moth (Hepialus Lupulinus), or the ghost-moth 
(Hepialus Humuli). The caterpillars of these 
two moths are so much alike that it is very 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. 
They are decidedly injurious in gardens as they 
feed on the roots of many kinds of plants, and 
it is quite likely that they have attacked your 
Gladioli. I can suggest no other remedy than 
turning them out of the ground and killing 
them.—G. S. 8. 


Grubs in Potato land (C. G. B. Ord), 
—The grubs you forwarded are those of a fly, 
but I cannot say of what kind. They probably 
feed on decaying vegetable or animal substances. 
I do not think you would be able to kill them 
with any insecticide short of a good dressing 
of gas-lime well dugin. If that is not advis- 
able keep the ground broken up 0 as to give the 
birds a chance of getting at them.—G. 8. S. 


Diseased Hollyhocks ((u-Ann).—I am 
very sorry to have to tell you t at your Holly- 
hocks are attacked with the H Ilyhock-disease 
(Puccinia malvacearum). Cut off and burn all 
the affected parts, and next season sponge or 
spray the plants as soon as the slightest sign of 
the fungus is visible with two tablespoonfuls of 
permanganate of potash to 1 quart of water. 
This fungus attacks also wild and cultivated 
Mallows, which, in some places with Holly- 
hocks, it has practically exterminated— 
G. 8. 8. 


Destroying wireworms.—‘ Knowles” 
might try this plan to free ground from wire- 
worms. Our gardener bought for a few pence 
some empty salt herring barrels in which there 
was the refuse salt and fish-oil. He dug shallow 
drills and put in the salt and fish-oil, and 
coveredthemup. The barrels were broken up ar d 
scattered over the ground, which was well dug 
up in the spring after picking up pieces of 
barrels, and in the summer we were able to 
plant Cauliflowers and Broccoli, and had fine 
crops. Before that the fine roots were eaten off 
and plants died. The year after we had fine 
clean Carrots. When trying this in another 
garden I added some soot with like good results, 
We lived in a midland county in Ireland, where 
salt herrings were largely sold in the village 
near, and by telling the sellera beforehand they 
kept all the refuse salt and fish-oil in the barrelr, 
—Norru Devon. 

Caterpillars (Carnation).—The caterpillars you scent 
were those of the angle-shades-moth (Phlogophora 
meticulosa), a very common insect. Unless you could 
catch the moths in a butterfly-net or destroy the chrysa- 
lides, which are formed in the ground, I caanoi suggest 
any way of killing this insect but by picking the caterp:llars 
off the plants. This, no doubt, is troub'esome, but it is 
very efiective.—G. S. S. 


Violets eaten (H. LH. Brooke).—Iam sorry to cay that 
I cannot tell what has attacked your Violets. If you car- 
not find the enemy during the day you should search the 
plants at night with a lantern. If they were wocdlice or 
earwigs, you ehould have caught some in the traps you 
set.—G. 8, 8. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BOLD FLOWER GROUPS. 
In order to be bold and effective, a flower-bed 


must be so placed as to stand out clearly from its | 


surroundings, and these must of course be of a, 
kind to assist in producing the effect. The 
bedding-out system, in whatever form it is) 


adopted, does not present good opportunities of | 


planting bold beds, because of the great extent 
and variety of colour which it permits ; but the 
promiscuous style, if we may use the term, does, 


and by this style is meant that of placing beds of 


flowers singly here and there on a garden lawn 
against shrubs or among the shrubs themselves 
—astyle which permits great variety and freedom 
of arrangement without much trouble. Masses 
of one kind of flower, or even two or three kinds, 


can hardly ever be wrongly placed on Grass or | 


against shrubs or green verdure of any kind, so 
long as they are not so near each other as to 
show an attempt at harmony and contrast, or any 
purpose of that kind. Thusa good bed, of asize 
proportionate, of Gladiolus of one or more sorts 
may be planted here, another bed of single 
Dahlias there, a third of another plant in another 
place—whether within sight of each other or not 
does not matter—and all look well from any 
point of view ; just as in planting ground with 
sslect shrubs the same sorts appear at intervals 
without any apparent design, and look natural. 
There is much to be said in 
favour of the plea that all flowers 


| Any catalogue from nurserymen will give the| Immediately behind the Polyanthuses plant 
|probable height of these plants, But if you groups of four bulbs each of Trumpet Nar- 
| want me to arrange your bed you must tell me|cissus. I have given a list of some of the 
the width and length of it, also its aspect. But | hardiest and most suitable to ‘* Ethel,” in 
_I have arranged several borders for other people | GARDENING, p. 560, last week. If you want a 
in GARDENING lately, and perhaps one of them | collection of Narcissus, you could plant all I 




















may be what you require.—Mrs. JocELyN. 


MAKING MIXED BORDERS 
DIFFERENT SITUATIONS. 


| SHOULD be glad of suggestions for the making 
of a mixed border, 50 feet in length, 6 feet in 
width, wall at back covered with fruit-trees, 
faces the north, and soil very light; also for 
another border which comes at right-angles to 
|that mentioned, 30 feet in length, 6 feet in 
width, faces west, and also fruit-trees on the 
wall at back ?—ConsTaNnT READER. 


** “Constant Reader” wants to have two 


IN 








_ facing north and the latter facing west, the soil 
being very light. So is mine. 
/much it was very heavy. To begin with, dig it 
‘well over, and add a large proportion of 
farmyard manure and some _ well-rotted 
leaf-mould. The latter is a light substance, 
|I know; but my experience is that nearly all 
| plants love it, and that it assists them to root 
quickly and well. As to the manure, with a 


‘borders, one 50 feet long and 6 feet wide, and | 
another 30 feet long and 6 feet wide, the first | 


I wish very | 


| recommended to her, as they would flower at a 
| time which would not interfere with the plants 
|in the border, but if you merely want a 
_bright colour effect I should plant _ first 
‘four bulbs of Emperor, then four bulbs of 
|Empress, and then four bulbs of P. R. Barr, 

all along the line. They all flower at the same 
'time. This will occupy another 9 inches. 

Allow that amount, I mean, and plant the 
| bulbs in the centre of it (2 inches apart). 
| Thus a foot and a half is occupied. I 
‘should then plant a complete row of German 
‘Irises, and in the width of the bed occupy 
| another foot with these Irises. If you buy two 
| roots of each kind you require you will, of course, 
| have a quicker effect from them; but one root 
of each kind of those I name will soon make a 
| good clump. 


Plant it in the middle of the foot of soil I have 
allowed for it in the width of the bed, and in 
the length of the bed plant the Irises 18 inches 
from plant to plant. This will allow you to have 
a collection of about thirty-six or thirty-seven 
kinds. I should plant the early-flowering kinds 
alternately with the later-flowering kinds, and 
thus keep a succession of bloom through May 
and June. 

Of the early-flowering kinds I 
plant the Blue Flag Iris Ger- 








in the mass should be surrounded 
by a wealth’ of green foliage or 
verdure of some kind. One rule 
to be observed in the promiscuous 
style is to avoid planting the 
groups in formal patterns. When 
they are in shrubberies they 
should stand as a part of them, 
only filling up so much space well 
and fully, or occupying a piece 
of ground of an informal shape 
like the shrubs themselves. Beds 
of some shape or other would be 
required on the lawn, but these, 
too, must be informal, and all 
on the curvilinear principle. It 
is very easy to lay out such beds, 
ay no measuring or geometrical 
design is at all necessary. Any - 
one with a moderately just per- 
ception of proportion may soon 
mark such beds out with a stake, 
and he can hardly go wrong as to 








manica (the type), G. Purple 
King, G. Fontarabie, and G. 
Kharput, all shades of blue or 
violet ; and Florentina, which is 
one of the Irises which generally 
comes under the heading of 
‘‘ Various” in the catalogues of 
good bulb firms. It is a grey- 
white, grows quickly, is very 
hardy, and flowers profusely at 
the same time as Germanica. 
I should plant a Florentine Iris, 
then one of the Germanica blue 
Irises, and then another Floren- 
tine Iris all the length of the row. 
I have tried this plan and know 
it looks well; but do not forget 
that all down the row one of the 
liter-flowering Irises has to go 
between every two plants of the 
earlier-flowering ones. As soon 
as the earlier-flowering ones have 














shape, provided all the beds are 
large in proportion to the space 
and the curves easy and fairly 
well balanced. For planting 
beds of this description some of 
the most suitable subjects are 


Hollyhocks, single Daniias, Gladioli, Everlast-; light soil I put a large quantity just below, them. 


A group of Flame-flowers (Kniphofia Uvaria) in Scotland. Engraved from a 
photograph by Miss B. Fleming Hamilton, Oraighlsst, Kirkcowan, N.B. 


done blooming cut off their dead 
flowers and part of their stems, 
and then when the later ones 
flower it will seem (as it did 
when the earlier ones flowered) 
as if there was a complete row of 
The fact that no Iris flowers between 


ings, Sunflowers, Delphiniums, Wallflowers, where the plants will be, anda smaller quantity, | each two flowering ones improves the effect, as 
Phloxes, Tritomas (Kuiphofias), Christmas Roses, well mixed with leaf-mould, nearer the surface. it makes each kind stand out more distinctly 
Carnations, Violas, Pansies, Antirrhinuins, Daffo- If enough is thus added, it will not only nourish | than it would otherwise do, at the distance 
dils, Irises of sorts, Columbines ; in fact, any the plants, but keep the border more cool and | apart which I recommend. Of the late-flower- 


plant will do that will grow out-of-doors in| 
summer, but those named are amongst the best | 


for the purpose. The semi-double Sunflowers, | 


moist in dry weather than it otherwise would be. 
Although shrubs and Rose-trees ought to be dis- 
encouraged to root too deeply, I have never 


ing Irises I have recently given a list in a reply 
to another reader of GARDENING. They belong 
to the section of aphylla, amcena, neglecta, 


and also the single kinds with the broad petals, found that deep-rooting injures hardy plants. pallida, squalens, and_variegata, and those I 


inake magnificent groups planted alone. 
The beds should be well drained, and care 


I should mulch it also well every November. 
Having thus prepared the borders, I should 


should be taken in making them to secure good | make the border facing north into a spring and 
drainage. If the soil be naturally deep and dry | early summer border, and the one facing west | 
no extra drainage will be needed, but in grounds |into a spring and autumn-flowering border, | 
where the beds have to be made specially they because it so happens that some of the best 
are very apt to become reservoirs of water in wet spring and early summer-flowering herbaceous 
weather if simply scooped out in soil that is plants like a situation where they do not get) 
perhaps retentive in itself. The beds need not, too much sun, and that the later summer and | 
however, be very deep if any danger of this autumn-flowering plants need sun if they are | 
exists, and draining is difficult, and we daresay, | to be satisfactory. Also, I think a far better 


'mentioned are some of the very best and most 
‘satisfactory. Amongst them have a few flaves- 
It is the only primrose-yellow one, and 
though it flowers a little earlier than the late- 
flowering Irises, it is not over when they are 
at their best, and it is one of the prettiest, most 
free-flowering, and hardiest kinds I know. 

We have now disposed of the front 2} feet of 
the bed. Occupy the next 14 feet with good 
groups of nine bulbs each of the Narcissus 
Telamonious plenus and Charles Dickens Hya- 
cinths. Put these clumps alternately all down 


cens. 





as a rule, no draining will be needed. All that | effect would thus be produced, and one which 
is usually required is to mark out the bed, and would be more uncommon. I will first write | 
dig, manure, and plant it. | about 


the length of the 50 feet, allowing a square 
14 feet of soil for each clump. Plant the clump 














Herbaceous bed (ZH. M. D.).—You do| 
not give the size of your bed. But Hollyhocks, 
perennial Sunflowers, Asters, Ponies, English, 
German, Spanish, and Siberian Irises, Delphi- 
niums, Lupins, Lilium candidum, Davuricum 
Lilies, Tiger Lilies, Phloxes, Narcissus, 
Scillas, May-flowering Tulips, Tritomas, Japa- 
nese Anemones, Rockets, Foxgloves, Cam- 
panulas, and Pansies would make it bright 
throughout the spring, summer, and autumn. 


THE EARLY SUMMER AND SPRING BORDER. 


‘in the middle of it, the Narcissus 24 inches 


apart, and the Hyacinths 4 inches. The Hya- 
It is the one 50 feet by 6 feet, and I will begin cinths plant 4 inches deep and the Narcissus 
by the edge near the walk. Let it be a row of 2 inches deep. You will then have 2 feet at the 
| Primroses and immediately behind it a row of back of the border still unoccupied. Fill it with 
P:lyanthuses. I suggest that the Primroses be | Herbaceous Ponies, the European and Chinese 
mixed (easily raised from seed), and the Poly- section alternately, and put the European 
anthuses the giant whiteand yellow. This will| Ponies in front of the June - flowering 
occupy about 9 inches, if the Primroses are | Irises, and the Chinese Ponies in front 
planted close to the edge and are allowed |of the early-flowering ones. Into this back 
to grow over it, and if the Polyanthuses 2 feet put as much manure as you like, the more 
are planted about 6 inches beh'nd them. the better for Peonies—they can hardly have 
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too much—and plant them about 2 feet from 
plant to plant. I saw an article in GARDENING, 
saying that Ponies could only be grown in good 
soil and under favourable circumstances, I 
happen to have proved this to be incorrect. I 
have known them to flower profusely and flourish 
luxuriantly on a hot, dry spot, robbed at their 
roots by the roots of trees and totally uncared 
for. I have proved they will grow ina poor, 
light soil in my garden here (well fed with 
manure), and I have also proved they like a 
rich, heavy soil best of all. They also like 
moisture at their roots, but they will dispense 
with it. They are worthy of the best of 
treatment. 

There is no reason why every inch of remain- 
ing soil in this border should not be planted with 
either Winter Aconites or Snowdrops. They 
would flower before the foliage of the other bulbs 


or plants interfered with them, and if the border | 


is mulched every autumn, as it certainly ought 
to be, with leaf-mould and rotted manure, the 
underplanting of these little bulbs will do no 


| 





also occupy 14 feet square, and _ leave 
nine plants in each clump. (Foxgloves are easily 
grown from seed, but if so grown must first be 
planted on a seed bed in the open in April, and 
then transplanted when large enough.) The two 
best Davuricum Lilies I know are those named 
erectum and Incomparable. These could be 
planted in alternate clumps, or only one of the 
kinds chosen. They both flower at the same 
time. Some people would think that this 
| length of 14 feet of border was now full of plants, 
but I want a lot of either Gesneriana, Darwin, 
or single Cottage Tulips to be planted all 
amongst the Lilies and Foxgloves. 

We have thus occupied 3 feet of the border. 
There are 3 feet at the back of it still to be 
planted. In the 14 feet at the back plant a 


complete row of Double Hollyhocks, and in the 
| 14 feet between the Hollyhocks and the Fox- 
gloves and Lilies plant a row of Delphiniums. 
In every other 14 feet, and between them all 
do vn the row, a plant of one of the Helianthuses, 
the Heliopsises, Heleniums, or Coreopsises. 





A GARDEN IN FIFESHIRE. 


Tue illustration shows a view of the garden at 
Whitehill, Aberdour, Fife. This garden con- 
tains a large and varied collection of hardy 
shrubs, herbaceous, alpine, and bulbous plants. 
The shrubs comprise many fine varieties of 
Veronicas, Olearias, and other New Zealand 
shrubs ; also Spirzeas, Genistas, Cytisus, and 
Roses. Of the Roses, a great many are single 
varieties, and they thrive wellin the soil, which 
is a strong, rich clay. The collection of herba- 
ceous plants is also extensive, and includes 
almost every hardy species worth growing. 
Amongst them are a great mapy varieties of 
Hellebore, also of the Iris. The garden is in- 
formal, and laid out in large beds and borders, 
shrubs and herbaceous plants being mixed 
together, aud bulbs planted abundantly amongst 
them. The alpine flowers are mostly grown in 
| the rock garden and amongst the stones with 
which the walks are edged. Alpines do very 





‘well. There is a large collection of Helianthe- 





Byes View in the garden of Mr. P. H. Normand, at Whitehill, Aberdour-on-Fortb, Fife, NB. From a photograph by Mr. Lindsey Douglas Normand, 


harm at all. I underplant most of my own 
borders thus, and have done so for many years. 


PLANTING A WEST BORDER, 


This border is 30 feet long and 6 feet wide, 
and it faces west. I should make an edge 
between it and the path of a complete row of 
Mrs. Sinkins Pinks. We will allow about 
10 inches of this edge to encroach upon the 
border, and the rest to overhang the path. The 
next 8 inches of soil behind this 10 inches 
which is occupied by Pinks I should fill with 
a thick row of Tulips, planting the bulbs only 
about 2 inches apart all down the length of the 
bed. If single scarlet Duc Van Thol Tulips 
were puanted alternately with the double Tulip 
named Tournesol, the latter would come into 
flower when the former had ceased to be in 
bloom, and thus a succession would be kept up. 
At 2 inches apart the ones that did not flower 
would never be missed. We thus occupy 14 feet 
of the bed. The next 14 feet I should fill with 
bold clumps of Davuricum Lilies, six bulbs in a 
clump of 14 feet square, and these clumps 
to be alternately all down the row with 
clumps of white Foxgloves, which must 





There could be a selection of ten of these, 
and [ should select the following: Helian- 
thus Miss Mellish, Helianthus plenus, Helian- 
thus Bouquet d’Or, Helianthus grandiflorus, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Coreopsis lanceolata, 
Helenium Bigelowi, Heliopsis levis superba, 
Helianthus semi-plenus, and Helenium Hooperi. 
Where the Delphiniums are I should plant no 
bulbs. Their foliage is often massive early in 
the spring. But inevery 14 feet of soil devoted 
to the Helianthuses and their allies I should 
plant thickly a group of Crocuses. It is rather 
interesting to make a collection of these by 
planting groups of them thus in a row, each 
group a diferent kind. Some of the best-named 
kinds of Crocuses are these :—Cloth of Silver, 
Giant Golden Yellow, King of the Blues, David 
Rizzio, Mme. Mina, Mont Blanc, Queen of the 
Purples, purpureus grandiflorus, Duke of York, 
Bleu celeste, and Margot. These are, of course, 
all spring-flowering Crocuses. 

I think if these two borders are thus planted 
the owner of them will find a succession of bright 
flowers is kept up, and that he has an interesting 
collection of several kinds of good herbaceous 
plants and bulbs, Mrs. JocELyn, 





mums (Sun Roses), which grow into spreading 
bushes. There are Saxifrages in great variety, 
Aubrietias, Iberises, Lithospermums, ete. The 
bulbs are Liliums, bulbous Iris, Colchicums, 
Scillas, Chionodoxas, and a very large collection 
of Narcissi. The finer and rarer Narcissi are 
planted in clumps in the spaces between the 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, and an old pasture 
field which bounds the garden on the sovth is 
plante din profusion with the larger and stronger- 
growing varieties. These make a grand show 
in spring, the masses of yellow contrasting well 
with the green Grass. 





Saxifraga Fortunei is a late, almost 
too late, flower, but as by the time it comes the 
rank and file have passed away its value is 
enhanced. Another feature of this plant is, 
that until a severe frost occurs its foliage is both 
ample and fresh. The flowers, too, unlike'those 
of most Saxifrages, are large, showy, and 
beautiful. A kee frost in November brmg&a: 
sudden change ; all is withered up in a day ; the 
only consolation is that the roots remain sound, 
and we shall see it flourish the following year. 
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ROSES. 


CLIMBING ROSKS. 


Amonest the most useful of these are the climb- 
ing Tea Roses of the Dijon class. Gloire de 
Dijon must still be included; to it should be 
added Mme. Berard, of a deeper shade; 
Kaiserin Friedrich, a beautiful newer kind, very 
vigorous; Mme. Eugéne Verdier, chamois- 
yellow; Waltham Climber No. 3, bright crim- 
son; and Belle Lyonnaise or Bouquet d’Or, the 
former a pale kind, the latter a deep salmon- 
yellow. ‘To these must be added Celine Fores- 
tier, pale yellow; Réve d’Or, buff; the well- 
known W. A. Richardson, and Lamarque, pure 
white (should have a warm spot), from the 
Noisette class. For poor or cold soils the 
selection should chiefly be made from the Hybrid 
Bourbons, the Evergreen Roses, and the hardiest 
of the Teas and Noisettes, as Gloire de Dijon 
and Réve d@Or. In such positions manure 
should be used freely, that from the farmyard 
being preferable; draining should also receive 
attention, being most essential. Moderate 
pruning the first season is advisable to form a 
good base. The ground for these Roses should 
be deeply dug or trenched, adding fresh soil as 
well as manure if the ground is not up to the 
mark, A mulching after the planting is done is 
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creeping Verns and Lycopodiums bencath the 
stage. Have you any idea what is upon the 
| other side of your neighbour’s wall, and against 
| which we understand your house leans? 


Protecting Roses in spring.—I have 
a 4-feet wall in my garden, facing south, covered 
with climbing Roses, but which are so injured 
| by the winds in spring that all early bloom is 
lost. Can you suggest a simple means of pro- 
tection ?—SHAMROCK, 

*,* If you could plant a few of the Hybrid 
Sweet Briers a little distance from the wall they 
would form a good break to severe winds and 
not be harmed themselves, but they must be at 
least 10 feet from the wall. It is difficult to 
shelter without overshading. 


Rose Cloth of Gold.— Will you kindly let 
me know in your excellent paper, GARDENING, 
the best position for Rose Cloth of Gold to get 
it to flower, as well as the treatment? Mine is 
on a wall due south in full sun, looks healthy, 
and throws up long shoots but no flowers. I 
am told an east wall, where the shoots get round 
into the sun, is best. Is this so? The soil is 
heavy.—R. E. 

*,* Cloth of Gold is a rather tender Rose, 
needing a warm and sheltered position without 
\the extreme changes we so often experience 
when facing due south. The greatest enemy of 








Climbing Roses on an arch. 


advisable; for this I would prefer Cocoa-nut- 
fibre to manure, as the birds would not be so 
disposed to interfere. 





Penzance Briers.—I have planted four 
strong plants in a small circular bed in the hope 
that they will grow together and form a compact 
mass. Will it be sufficient if I give each plant 
an ordinary iron stake and tie them loosely, or 
should I run wire round the stakes? A good 
gardener tells me that soil and position are 
excellent. Ishall be much obliged if you will 
give me a hint.—H. P. H. 


*,” It would be better to fix a few iron stakes 
around the plants, and fasten strong wire 
around the former. These Briers grow so 
strongly that ordinary ties are hardly suffi- 
cient. We have used stout Hop-poles, and the 
wines from peat-Moss-litter bales and compressed 

ay. 


Roses under glass (/. Birch).—We are 
always glad of such full information as you give, 
and think it more than probable you overdid 
the syringing, and did not afford enough water 
to the soil under the stage. All three of the 
Roses you mention are excellent for the purpose, 
and you could scarcely have improved upon the 
loam from a pasture field as compost. But such 
loam too often hasa large number of wireworms ; 
if so, they would soon increase and kill the roots 
of your plants. There is no reason why a climb- 
ing Rose should not do well when planted 
beneath the stage. Your second compost is also 
suitable ; but it will not do to try Roses in pots 
upon a shelf close to the glass. “We would have 


this old Rose is the repeated thawing and 
freezing during a spell of cold and yet bright 
weather. We have seen it good both in the 
midland and in southern counties, and last 
summer saw a specimen of great beauty in full 
bloom, and quite thirty years old. This was 
facing east, and sheltered from north and north- 
east winds by a wood. — It is not, however, a 
satisfactory or free-flowering Rose. 


Tea Roses in beds.—I have just built a 
greenhouse 14 feet by 9 feet, and I propose 
growing Tea Roses in beds, and about six dark 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Will you kindly tell me how 
many plants the house will hold? — Brny. 
SCHOFIELD. 

*,* Please let us know how much bench or 
border space you will have; also, if a lean-to or 
span-roof, and if the former, give height of back 
wall, when we will reply fully and suggest 
varieties. 


Rose L’Ideal.—Please tell meif Rose L’Idéal 
is a strong-growing variety or not, and whether 
it resembles W, A. Richardson in growth as 
well as form of bloom, and if sweet-scented ?— 
SHAMROCK. 

*," The growths of these two are very 
similar, but we do not find L’Idéal quite so hardy 
as William Allen Richardson. ‘There is no 
sweeter-scented Rose ; its colours are unique, 
and although quickly expanding the petals are 
retained for a long time. 


Roses in frames.—I have six garden 
lights (6 by 4), which I thought of having made 
into two frames for growing Roses in. Am I 
likely to succeed with the Roses pegged down, 


‘or should they bein pots? Any information as 





’ 
| 
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to height of frame, etc., will be thankfully 
received by—Tim Bossi, 

*,* You would do better to make a small 
span-roof or lean-to house with the lights than 
frames, which are not suited for Roses. If a| 
lean-to, you can have climbers on the wall ; but 
we would advise all others to be grown in pots. 
There would not be much expense in building 
the front wall and making the ends and door, 
while you could then get among the plants at 
any time, besides having more top room. | 


Budding Briers.—What is the earliest 
date next year that Briers can be budded? 
Briers and plants are both in heated house, and 
when should they be placed in the house? The 
plants have been potted from the open this 
month.—J. BARRow. 

*,* As your plants have only been potted this 
month it would not be wise to introduce them 
to strong heat just yet. They may, however, 
be placed at once in a cold-frame and brougl t 
into the house about end of December. Gentle 
heat should be applied at first, increasing the 
temperature as soon as white roots are seen. | 
Roses do not appreciate strong heat until well 
established in their pots. The plants should be 
in flower about April, and the Briers, if grown 
on in the same house, would then be in a condi- 
tion for budding. Do not cut the buds from the 
plants until after the shoots have flowered. 


Piants for Rose-bed —Having just made 
up a large Rose-bed, 18 feet by 12 feet, on my 
lawn, I should be glad to know how many bush 
Roses it will take? Do you advise my planting 
the more tender Roses in the centre for protec: 
tion during frosty weather? Kindly say what 
kinds you recommend for free flowering ?— 
Srrivs. | 

*,* We would advise you to plant the varie 
ties mentioned for massing in our list of selec: 
tions, which appeared in the issue of October 
30th. ‘These may be planted 18 inches apart 
each way. If you decide to have those usually 
pegged down, 3} feet between each plant will be 
needed. 


Climbing Roses (Zz. V. S ).—If your 
climbing Roses were overcrowded with growths 
you were right in pruning—or, rather, thinning 
out—some of these growths, so that plenty of 
light and air were admitted. Established 
climbers, where they have bsen somewhat 
neglected, often become too crowded with 
growths, consequently the fower-buds become a 
prey to the usual enemies of the Rose, and, con- 
sequently, they never properly develop. If the 
plants are overhauled each spring, taking care 
to retain intact as much as possible of the pre- 
vious season’s growth, little anxiety need be felt 
but that climbing Roses will blossom well each 
year. The shoots, when they are being nailed 
to the wall, should be bent somewhat hori- 
zontally. After flowering, a few of the older 
shoots may be removed, so as to encourage new 
growths from the base of the plant. These new 
growths will provide a part of the next season’s | 
supply of flowers. 


Roses for exposed wall (W. G. Duck), | 
—You would do better to plant Gloire de Dijon, | 
Emilie Dupuy, or Reine Marie Henriette upon 
the wall marked A, and facing north-east; 
Crimson Rambler is not sufficiently hardy for 
your position. Both Pyracantha Lelandi and 
Cotoneaster microphylla would do well on the 
house walls marked E and D, planting Ivy upon | 
the wall marked C, and apparently facing north) | 
On thefront wall, F, we would plantsuch Kosesa§_ 
Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Lambard, and Anra) 
Ollivier. Your flower-beds face much better, 
and here such Roses as G. Nabonnand, Mme. 
Charles, La France, and Princesse de Sagan 
might be massed. 


Grafting Tea Roses on seedling 
Briers.—I wish to graft some Tea Roses on 
seedling Briers next spring, mainly for use in a 
heated greenhouse in pots, and should be much 
obliged for information as to the present ard 
future treatment of the stocks, and the trees” 
from which the scions are to be taken ; and aleo | 
as to when and how the actual grafting is to be 
done.—GLOIRE. | 

*,* If you will kindly procure our issue fcr | 
February 13th you will find the subject fully 
treated upon, and illustrated as regards the | 
various methods. : 


Planting a Brier-hedge.—I am think- | 
ing of planting a Brier-hedge, as suggested in 
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your last issue. My soil is clay. Would you 
please tell me if I should require to prepare it 
as one would ordinarily do for Roses, if the 
Polyantha Briers ought to be much pruned the 
first year and afterwards, and how high the 
stakes ought to be that you recommend to have 


fixed when they are first planted ?—H, FRAMPTON 
STALLARD. 


*," The Briers we mentioned as suited for 
hedges arc not Polyanthas, but a new form of 
Hybrids raised by the Right Hon. Lord 
Penzance. You must limit the height of posts 


to a foot or so below that you wish the hedge to 
attain, 


_ Manuring Roses in winter.—I read 
in last week’s GARDENING that rotten stable- 
manure should not be used for covering Roses in 


a I conclude this refers to England ?— 
Se ee 


*™," If you will read over notes upon the 
winter protection of Roses once more you will 
see we mention the case of a Scottish grower 
who does not protect. The reason we object to 
rotten manure is fully explained in the 
second paragraph of the same article 
(page 542), and you will gather that the 
colder the position the less would we 
be inclined to use any agent so reten- 
tive of moisture. 


Rose Perle des Jardins (Be).— 
Ofcourse you have procured the climb- 
ing variety of this yellow Tea Rose. In 
that case simply wait for a stronger 
shoot or two to be made next summer, 
and which will either flower late or in 
the following spring. Train these, 
and future growths, to wires fastened 
6 inches from the glass ; 9 inches would 
be better, but unless you have good 
head room in your lean-to this may be 
difficult. We do not like the idea of 
planting a Rose outside and growing 
the tops inside. There is invariably a 
great contrast between what the wood 
growth is subjected to and the roots. 
Lhe latter cannot possibly do justice 
to the demands made upon them by the 
top growth under cover, one being 
under summer treatment, while the 
other is still in very cold soil. 


Growing the Austrian Brier 
Roses (A Constant Reader ).—There 
are four varieties of Austrian Briers in 
general cultivation—namely, the Single 
Yellow, ths Single Copper, also called 
Punicea, the Persian Yellow, double, a 
very rich yellow, and Harrisoni, dou- 
ble, rich primrose-yellow. The habit 
of each one is very similar, therefore 
cultural remarks given would apply to 
all four. Although they will grow and 
flower well on walls, the bush form is 
most natural. They should not be 
pruned at all; merely thin out when 
crowded, as the plants flower from the 
terminal shoots of the old wood. On 
standards they form pretty objects if 
the shoots are bent over in umbrella 
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Roses —1, Is Rose macrantha a good Rose 
for a wall? 2, Would the ‘‘ Crimson Rambler ” 
be likely to do well against a common hedge? | 
The hedge is composed of Brambles, Thorns, | 
etc., and is an eyesore at present.—WELSTON, 


*.* Rosa macrantha is seen at its best over an 
arch or an arbour. It may be grown upon a 
warm wall. Both this and the Crimson Rambler 
would be grand toramble among your old Thorn 
hedge. Add L’Ideale, W. A. Richardson, and 
Polyantha simplex, with a few Honeysuckles 
and Clematis, and you will have a grand 
feature in place of the present eyesore. 


Ayrshire Roses.—Which is the best 
Ayrshire Rose and the best evergreen climbing 
Rose for a south-east aspect ? The east wind is 
very keen in the spring, and although the 
Aimée Vibert I now have has grown very freely | 
and produced many buds, they hardly ever 
mature, or, if they do, last but a very few days. 
—HAsTERLY Point or ENGLAND. 





*.* The best Ayrshire Rose is undoubtedly 
the one named Ruga, but Virginian Rambler 


affected with canker, for which there is no known remedy. 
It may linger on for rome time, but we advise you to cut 
it out and plant another. Try a William Allen Richardson 
or Climbing Niphetos next time. 


Rose Countess G. de Berne (4, P., Wimbledon). 
—We do not know of any Rose under the name you give, 
nor can we find it in a list of more than 2,000 varieties ; 
but all strong growers should be sparingly pruned, and we 
trust your long growths may be satisfactory next ceason. 
Do not cut out any but dead wood. 


Fluffy substance on Roses (Perplexed ),—Your 
Roses are attacked by mildew, either ‘brovght on by 
extremes of heat, water supply, or a draught. Remedy 
these, and wash freely with some insecticide in which a 
little extra sulphur has been stirred. 


A hedge to screen garden from north and 
east (7'yro).—Yes ; you could not possibly select'a better 
class than these running or Ayrshire Roses. 





THE NEW ZEALAND CLEMATIS. 


Tus is a delightful climber, as those who are 
fortunate to have it climbing over the rafters 


|of the greenhouse or conservatory can testify. 


Clematis indivisa is very distinct, and in its 
native country, New Zealand, garnishes the 
trees on the outskirts of woods with its pro- 





The larger 





form when flowers are produced from 
every eye. The aspect they prefer is 
south or west, and they like liberal treatment 
with manure and a good proportion of lime in 
the soil. 


Protecting Roses (Clifton).—If secure from dis- 
turbance at the root, no harm will result from east winds 
when the plants are dormant. Do not protect unless 
severe frost sets in, then straw or Bracken Fern among 
branches for standards, and moulding up with earth for 
bushes, is all that 1s needful. If long, straggling growths, 
shorten at once to lessen the effect of the wind in disturb- 
ing the roots. 


Roses for easterly position.—What Rose-trees 
would you recommend should be planted in a position 
facing east? Sandy soil, elevated position. 

*.* Hardy Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Obinese rugosas, 
and Mosses, such as Jules Margottin, John Hopper, 
Magna Oharta, Mrs. John Laing, Oharles Lawson, Common 
Moss, etc. 


Rosa calocarpa (W. P.).—It is one of the newer 
rugosa or Japenese Roses, and you should be able to pro- 
cure a good plant from any Rose-grower for a few pence, 


Cleansing Marechal Niel Rose-leaves 
(#. H.).—Your plant requires a thorough washing after 
the oldest and worst affected leaves are removed. Any of 
the insecticides advertised in our pages will answer for 
this; or you can use a solution of soft-soap at the rate of 
2 oz. to a gallon of water, at a temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. (Fahr.). The green-fly is the cause of your dirty 
foliage, the sticky ‘‘honey-dew” from these insects 


having retained any impurity that came into contact with | 


the growth. 





and Dundee Rambler are also very beautiful and 
sxceedingly vigorous. The best Evergreen Rose 
(R. sempervirens) is Félicité-Perpetue, and 
certainly one of the best rambling Roses in culti- 
vation. Flora and Myrianthus renoncule are 
also good. Another Rose that retains its foliage 





well is the Hybrid Tea Reine Olga de Wurtem- | 


burg. This is a semi-double crimson variety, 
and quite suitable for the aspect named. A 
Rose with larger blossoms suitable for this 
bleak aspect would be Charles Lawson, a very 
fine, deep rose-coloured variety. 

Rose Mme. Plantier (Hawkweed).—Mme. Piantier 
is a Hybrid Noisette, was sent out by Plantier in 1836, and 


ie our oldest good White Rose. It is a fairly vigorous 
grower, flowers in clusters, is of medium size, and fit for 


pots, plllars, or climbing. We consider it our best pure | 
White Rose for massing, and it is an exceptionally free | 


bloomer. 


Growing Roses in tubs (W. P.).—We would omit 
Cramoisie Superieur and Perle des Jardins, replacing them 
with G. Nabonnand and Homére. Grow them the same as 
if in pots. Why should tubs need different treatment? As 
your plants will be outside, protect the tubs from flerce 
sun or sharp frost by wrapping a piece of sacking around. 
We have seen a pretty use made of the rustic cork, nailed 
on to the tub, and this would also be sufficient protection. 


Marechal Niel Rose with split stem 
Learner).—The plant with the split stem is evidently 


New Zealand Clematis (C. indivisa lobata}. 


fusion of flowers and free, graceful growth. 
Although usually grown in a greenhouse, it will 
live outdoors in many southern gardens, espe- 
cially in Devonshire. In one garden in the 
southern division of the county it lives and 
flowers with freedom, and makes a distinct and 
pleasing feature. In midland and northern 
counties, of course, the greenhouse is its proper 
place, and it is best planted out in a well-pre- 
pared border of good turfy loam and peat mixed 
with a moderate quantity of sharp sand to 
lighten it. It is of value for one great reason 
—its season of blooming, which is early spring, 
when amongst climbers the principal things in 
flower are the yellow-flowered Hibbertia and 
Kennedya Marryattiz. The vigorous growth of 
the New Zealand Clematis scarcely adapts it 


for the small greenhouse, unless confined to a 


small root space, but there are many fairly 
large structures absolutely bare of good climb- 
ing plants that would suit this free and lovely 
flower. Aphides are troublesome, but may be 
kept down by the usual precautions. Mildew 
will often make its appearance in the winter, 
but a free circulation of air and dustir g of sul- 





phur will eradicate the pest. There is a well- 
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the kind to withstand the least check, and le” 
the temperature drop but a few degrees below 
the normal, in all probability many of the 
leaves so ill built up would perish. The same 
with Cattleyas. These beautiful Orchids can- 
not be satisfactorily grown in any house that 
does not admit plenty of light on every side. 
Even such shade-loving plants as Odontoglos- 
sums and Masdevallias can be easily ruined by 
keeping them in a dark house during the 
winter months. Cypripedium insigne will 
produce twice as many blossoms if kept in a 
good light as it will heavily shaded, and the 
liking that such kinds as Dendrobiums, Catase- 
tums, and all the distichous race of Aérides, 
Saccolabiums, and Vandas have for light is so 
well known that one would think everyone who 
possesses a few Orchids would strive to give 
them all the light possible from January to 
December. That it is not so is evident to 
anyone in the habit of visiting these small 
collections, for, assiduous as the cultivators 
referred to are in potting, watering, and 
cleaning their plants, they often do_ this 
under a glass-roof rendered almost opaque with 
dirt for months together. Not only this, but 
when shading has to be resorted to it is applied 
at certain stated times every day, and no 
matter what the weather may be, it is left on 
until the time comes round for its removal. 
This is decidedly wrong, and as the time of 
year is approaching when light is of the most 
vital importance, I would urge on beginners 
to give the matter a little thought. Imagine 
an Orchid growing naturally, it may be, on 
the top of some tree where the only shade 
it gets is that afforded by a few leaves while 
the latter are on, and none at all when 
they have fallen. This plant is brought 
home, confined to a glasshouse, in many cases 
in a partially shaded position. The least we 
can do is to keep the glass clean and never to 
allow shading unless it is absolutely necessary 
to avoid scorching the foliage. In the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns the trouble is of course 
worst, but in country places where the houses 
are in proximity to decidious trees, the leaves 
in autumn, and in many cases the flowers in 
spring, make a lot of work in keeping the glass 
always clean. In theformer localities the glass 
should be well mopped down at least once a 
week on the outside, unless it is during the 
brightest and sunniest weather, and the inside 
should be so frequently sponged that nothing 
like a film can ever bo seen upon it. Then, 
other conditions being favourable, the plants 
will be satisfactory, and it only remains to be 
careful not to overshade in spring and summer. 
While not recommending anyone to be always 
running to the shading when a cloud comes up, 
the blinds ought never to be down during the 
best part of a dull day following a bright morn- 
ing, nor should the neglect of early ventilation 
render it necessary to put the shading on before 
the plants have become dry overhead. 

To return to the present season. Anything 
that can be done in the way of shifting plants to 
bring them nearer the glass, or any alterations 
that can be made to give each one room to stand 
clear of its neighbour, will be time well spent. 
Especially is this the case with plants that are 
for some reason backward in growth, such as 
imported plants received too late in the season 
to mature their pseudo-bulbs, or plants that 
were retarded in their flowering season for 
exhibition and are ina like state. Light, even 
more than heat, will be necessary to harden the 
tissues and give the foliage that robust and 
finished appearance that cultivators know is the 
forerunner of a bounteous crop of flowers. 

AN ORCHID GROWER. 





Evil of concrete floor for Orchids 
(i. H.S H V. W.),.—Asit is impossible for you 
to remove the concrete floor of your conserva- 
tory, it would be advisable to make a bed of 
garden soil under the staging, or, perhaps, it 
would be better still if leaves (Oak) were used 
instead of the soil. A great amount of moisture 
would evaporate through the house from the 
leaves if they were kept damp, and leaves could 
easily be removed and replaced annually. 
Ceelogyne cristata would probably do well in 
your house. Grow it at the warmest end 
whilst making its growth, and in the cooler and 
drier part while in bloom and during its period 
of rest. 
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Treatment of Odontoglossum Rossi 
majus (Suiscriber).—Your plant of Odonto- 
glossum Rossi majus should not be disturbed 
at the root now. The proper time for repotting 
or rebasketing this species is immediately after 
the flower-spikes are cut. It is then that the 
plant commences to root from the base of the 
new flowering growths, and if planted in fresh 
sweet compost quickly becomes re-established. 
Unless the compost has become tour and 
decomposed, the plant should not be disturbed 
by repotting. It will be advisable to allow it to 
remain as it is until it blooms again. The best 
compost for it is peat and Sphagnum Moss in 
about equal parts, and a moderate quantity of 
broken crocks, mixing the whole well together 
before use. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
ZARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rule 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side oy 
the paper only, and addressed to the KDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business sitould be sent to the PUBLISHER. The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paver. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue tnumediately following the receipt of their communication. 


Answers (whi-h, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and oservations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 





2325 -—Mice destroying bulbs — My bulbs in cold- 
franes and under Cvcoa-nutfidre, espec ally Tulips, are 
being devoured by mice, also in the flower-beds out in the 
open. What can Ido to prevent them? I havetried traps 
set with toasted cheese, and put red lead round and over 
the pots Trap3 do not catch them, and the lead dces not 
stop them.—R 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2326—Artillery plant (/. 
name of this is Pilea muscoga. 

2327—Pampas Grass (Mary).—Cut the Pampas 
Grass down, and apply slacked lime to the ground infested 
with snails. 


2328—Cannas (Qu-Ann).—These must be keptin a 
cool cellar, absolutely frost-proof, and not damp. They 
must rest during the»winter, 


2329—Treatment of Palms (Snowball).—Peruvian 
guano dissolved at the rate of1cz. toa gallon of water, and 
applied once a week is good for all Palms. 

2330—Ink for zine labels (Subscriber).—We have 
used ordinary writing-ink and a stylograph pen for this 
purpose successfully, giving a coat of varnish when dry. 


2321—Palms for fireless room (0. F.).—You will 
find Corypha australis very hardy, also Lstania borbonica ; 
but these do nct grow so tallas Euterpe edulis, a very 
graceful Palm of not quite so hardy a character. 


2332—Cobeea scandens (T7'yro).—Cut it down com- 
pletely. But if you raise some more seedlings early next 
year, and plant these out, they should flower and not be 
so bare at the bottom. Do not give too rich a compost, 


2333-—Calceolarias (G. D.).—This depends entirely 
upon the variety. If half hardy, you can keep them in 
the frame safely. But there are such a large number of 
Echeverias, and of widely different needs, that we cannot 
answer you definitely. 


2334A—Tulips and Narcissi for Easter (Mr. 
Bowen).—You cannot do anything except leave the bulbs 
to take the usual course. But as Kacter is fairly late next 
year we should think that the flowers will be at their best 
about that time. 

2335—Pruning Asparagus plumosus (EF. C.).— 
When the African Asparagute3 grow so strongly as this it 
is certain that they are being too well treated. Cut away 
such growths (unless you can afford plenty of room for 
their development), and do not treat quite so liberally. 


2336—F'orcing Seakale (G. D.).—Boxes will do as 
well as Seakale-pots, and if covered with leaves you will 
succeed with them. We are ignorant of the ‘‘smcther 
fly,” but suppose you mean the common green-fly, and 
these must be washed off the Arums with weak soapy- 
water, 


2337—Ten-week Stocks (Constant Reader).—Keep 
your little plants in the boxes and in a frame close to the 
glass, but not to touch. They will be safest there till 
March, when you may transplant into a frame thinly, and 
then replant outdoors about the middle of May, preserving 
the roots and small balls of soil. 


W ).—The botanical 
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2338—Pruning Vine (Vine).—It your Vine has shed 
its leaves you may cut the side or past season’s wood back 
to a atout bud as near to the main rods as you can at once. 
If you have long rods instead of old rods, hard spurred, 
then cut out old rods to replace with long new ones, Stil! 
these should be shortened back to one-half. 

2339-—Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns (4 
Young Beginner) —Will you please let us know a little of 
your accommodation—whether you have some bottom- 
heat, more than one house, or only a small one? It would 
be useless for us to give you information without knowing 
your facilities for carrying them out. 

2340—Begonia (Subscriber).—Your plant of Begonia 
Weltoniensis is probably losing its leaves because in a 
temperature that is too low or cold. If in warmth, it 
should keep green and fresh all the winter. If you have 
no warmth, then keep the plant from frost and somewhat 
dry, and no doubt it will break up again in good form in 
the spring. 


2341.—Keeping back Poinsettias (Mrs. P. H.).— 
Yes; they are often used for Christmas decorations, and 
it is only necessary to be less liberal in the early stages of 
growth, and not afford so much heat. But if you mean 
plants now carrying fully-developed bracts, the matter 
ig not so easy, a8 you can scarcaly keep them well with less 
heat than they have recently enjoyed. 


2342—Panicums (/’. H. M.).—As there are upward 
of 250 species of Panicums, and these have many varieties, 
we are obliged to guess that you allude to the pretty little 
greenhouse yerennials, Outtings should be taken and 
inserted thickly in pots of rich and poroussoil. They need 
a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs , a moist atmosphere, 
and are very unsuited to room culture. 

2343 -Vegetable Marrows (J. M.).—Doubtiless the 
reason why your young Marrows decayed at the points at 
the first was from lack of fertilisation. Another year, take 
pollen on a brush or rabbit's tail from the male or fruitless 
flowers, and place it on the centres of the fruit or female 
blooms. That is fertilisation. The insects will do it for 
all ths later fruits after the weather is warmer. 


2344—Begonilas and Calceolarias in pots 
(G@. D.).—Yexs ; « slight sprinkle of soot or lime willdo very 
well. Do not use both together, and be careful to only 
give slight dustings at intervals. Quite immaterial, so long 
as they are dry; but as you will be repotting next spring 
it is wiser to remove now. They also do better when 
started in small pots, and shifted on as they progress. 

2345—Side-shoots on Carnations (Be).—It is a 
law of fioriculture that if you want good blooms of extra 
quality you must grow well and limitthe number. There- 
fore, the weakest of your side-shoots must be removed 
But we would not do so, simply because by leaving them 
you get a larger number of blossoms, and generally better 
finished than those from the main growth, although not 
of so large a siz. 

2346—Failure of greenhouse plants (Alpha). 
Smilax often resents root disturbance, and either this cr 
drought are probably the cause of your faslure. Both from 
the Bouvardia and Grevillea-leaf we think you have kept 
them too dry. If your oil-stove is allowed to burn too 
high, the unconsumed oil that goes off in the offensive 
smoke would also account for the mischief. Your tempera- 
ture is about right. 


2347—Abutilons and Aralia Sieboldi (Leo).— 
You should keep the Abutilons in puts, and bring them 
into the greenhouse at the time Azaleas, Arums, etc., are 
housed; then feed well with liquid-manure, and give 
them a temperature cf 55 degs. to 65 degs. Do not repot 
the Aralia, and wait uctil the spring, when prop2gate in 
the manner we ‘llustrated in our issue for February 6, 
where the subject is fully dealt with. 

2348—Gloriosa superba (R. Lee).—This is a native 
of tropical Asia and Africa. Pot in February, give good 
drainage, and a compost of leaf-mould and loam in equal 
proportions. They need a warm temperature when 
starting —70 dege. is rone too high—must have plenty of 
moisture during summer, and be gradually dried off as 
growth ripens. When died down the tubers must be kept 
dry and warm. You will scarcely succeed in an ordinary 
greenhouse. 


2319—Melon book (Communis:).—We have examined 
book lists, and fail to fiad any one, cheap or dear, specially 
devoted to Melon culture. So far as the old books are 
concerned where they treated of Melons, the method of 
treatment differs materially from what now prevails 
generally. Could you indicate what your conditions as to 
houses or frames are, so that some special information 
could be furnished to you in our columns more fully than 
can be given in a reply ? 


2350—Freesias (Inquirer).—lt your Freesias be in a 
very small pot, or the roots seem cramped, wanting more 
room and soil, no harm can follow if you shift the plants 
into a clean pot one siz3 larger than is the present one, 
using about the roots, and well worked in round them with 
a thin piece of wood, fine sandy pot soil. Such a repotting 
will not necessitate harm to the roots or check growth in 
any way, whilst you may find better leaf growth and finer 
bloom to follow in consequence. 


2351—-Christmas Roses (G. D.).—Place round the 
Christmas Roses the sides of a box, and place sheets 
of glass over the top during bad weather. Your Violets 
will probably come better in the spring. You should not 
have picked off the ‘‘ Geranium ”-leayes so closely ; do not 
gather more until decaying. Frost will not harm the 
Spirea. It is either the old grass dying down or the 
brown, dcwny appearance of new leaves. Our limit to 
number of ques:ions at one time is six. 


2352—Oil-stove for greenhouse (Inquirer).— 
There would be an advantage of gas over oil-stoves, as the 
former are more reliably supplied with fuel, but many cf 
the oil-stoves advertised in these pages are all that is 
claimed for them. Get a Black Hamburgh Vine and plant 
at apy time now. If you may not drive in nails, could you 
not persuade the owner to allow of a few staples being fixed 
at top and bottom, and stretch wires from these ? Ampel- 
opsis Veitchi will cling to cement or glass even 
_ 2353—Seedling plants (Dorking).—Judging by the 
little sketch attached to your query, we should say thas 
the plants which you find amongst vour seedling Oarna- 
tions are the Common Sorrel. The seed probably was 
present in the soil, hence the singularity cf the plants 
appearance simultaneously in two lots of seedlings. If, 
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however, you have doubts as to our naming of the plants, 
will you please to send us a live specimen when growth is 
more fally developed? We may then better recognise it. 


2354—Plants to flower in July (Romalcam).— 
In addition to your already long list, the under-mentioned 
are good, and would be in flower about the time you 
mention : Hemerocallis (Day Lily), Statice (Sea Lavender), 
Bocconia cordata, Monarda didyma, Spirwas, Lychnis, 
Inulas, Gladiolus, Solidagos, Brodi#as, Oanterbury Bells 
(Campanulas), Calochortus (Mariposa Lilies), Dictamnus 
Fraxinella albus, Phloxes, Liliums, Saponarias, Anemones, 
tudbeckias, Francoas, Delphiniums, Sidalcea candida, and 
Dianthus chinensis Heddewegi varieties. 


2355—Hvening Primrose (Ouida).—It is too late to 
sow seed of the Evening Primrose ((nothera fruticosa), or 
other varieties outdoors now. You may, however, if you 
want to push on plants early, sow some seed in pots or 
pans, and raise seedlings in a frame, and plant them out in 
April; or you may wait and sow seed outdoors either to 
transplant later on, where to bloom at the end of 
April. Sow in little rings if where to bloom, and thin out 
later to about three plants. Do not be too Javish in 
sowing, as the plants grow strong, and in time seem to 
dominate all else. Plants are hardy, and increase rapidly. 


2356—-White Pyramid Campanulas and 
Canterbury Bells ina hot situation (Pandora). 
—We fear you would be trying too much by attempting 
Roses under pegged down, or any other treatment in con- 
janction with the taller-growiog Campanulas. These vary 
much in their requirements, and the ‘‘ Canterbury Bells” 
need a rather rich and close loam to do them well. They 
are quite hardy, but we cannot recommend them in so 
warm and chalky a soil as you name. Use the ‘‘ Blue 
Pansies” for the outer ring of the centre bed of Roses, 
and try other subjects than Canterbury Bells for the 
surrounding beds. 


2357—Plums and Apples (Amateur).—With 
respect to Green Gage Plums, so much depends on how 
grown. Generally, they do best on walls, where several 
varieties are excellent croppers ; but if you want to grow 
them as standards or bush-trees, then the best are the old 
Green Gage and Oullin’s Green Gage. Of Apples for crop- 
ping and cooking there are none, on the whole, heavier or 
more constant croppers, in bush or standard form, than 
Stirling Castle (fairly early) and Prince Albert (late). 
Both give good-sized, though not extremely large, fruits. 
If you specially want large Apples, then have Warner’s 
King and Lord Derby. We prefer the former for general 
use. 


2358—Lily of the Valley (H.).—Yes; you can 
plant out the roots of Lily of the Valley, although they did 
not flower last year. Butif we understand you rightly, 
the bed is planted, but failed to flower. In that case do 
not remove. Lily of the Valley prefers a rich and deep 
loam; one that will notdry up quickly insummer. Ifyou 
cannot afford this, the bed must be well watered after 
flowering. Provided you water well, a partially-shaded 
position beneath trees is good Your question upon 
Herbs needs tco long a reply for these columns, and we 
shall be having an exhaustive article upon the subject 
early in the year; a far more suitable tima than the 
present, 


2359 —Fern-manure (Pteris).—Ferns, as a rule, want 
little of special manure feeding. If they do badly it is 
usually a sign that the soil is sour, the drainage choked, 
and the roots are dying. Let your Pteris cristata have 
only just enough of water during the winter to keep it 
alive. Then in the spring turn it out of the pot, rub off a 
third or so of the old soil, and repot, using a clean pot, 
and compost one-half fibrous loam and the other half 
composed of peat-soil, leaf-soil well decayed, sand, and 
crushed charcoal, all mixed up In sucha compost your 
cra will soon make new, strong growth. The addition of 
manure, especially at this time of the year, would probably 
serve only to make the soil more sour than it previously 
wa’. 

2360-Heating greenhouse (G. M.).—To give 
anythirg like a fair warmth, and especially in very cold 
weather, you ought to have at least three lengchs of 
piping ia your lean-to greenhouse, two flows falling into 
one return. Still, two returns would be better. The pipes 
would be best about 2 feet from the front, running the 
flows above and the returns in under. If your boiler is 
fixed at the farend from the door, you should have the 
pipes run across that end, then turn along the front of the 
house its entire length, and return. It would, if three 
lengths, take about 60 feet run, and in four pipes, 80 feet. 
You should in that way keep up a very comfortable 
temperature for flowering plants, and help start the Vine 
fairly early also. 


2361—Netting Strawberries (Somerset).—The 
netting over of your early Strawberries as you suggest 
would do no harm, as the interference with light would 
be inappreciable. The need for doing so depends very 
much on the nature of the spring weather then, but white 
frosts come like thieves in the night, or rather early morn- 
ing. The chief good the net might do to the bloom in such 
cass would be to catch some of the prevailing moisture in 
the form of vapour, and also for that reason might arrest 
some ofthe frost Your walls must be very close together, 
if 8 feet in height, to enable you to throw nets from one to 
the other. Oould you arrange to remove the nets in the 
morning and replace at night? If so, you could then put 
them double, and thus obtain som; real protection. 


°362—Hyacinths in glasses (J. McD ).—Seeing 
that your first glassed bulbs did so well, and assuming that 
you used water for the second lot, just as used for the first 
ones, the only conclusion we can arrive at why the second 
lot have made little or no root, is bacause the tempera- 
ture of the place, where keptin the dark, must be lower. 
Are you sure that the water has touched and moistened 
the bases of the bulbs? Some of them, tco, may be naturally 
earlier than others, and thus the difference in root-produc- 
tion. It seems to be quite a question of patience. No 
doubt if you could give more warmth you would see more 
rapid growth. You may make inquiry as to the water, as 
if not the same as that in the first glasses, then the latter 


may be hard, and some what limey ; no other explanation 
seems possible. 


2363—Pear-tree (Wantage).—A north wall is hardly 
the best position for a Pear-tree trained, as the wood and 
buds need more warmth than can be thus obtained to 
thoroughly ripen them. If you could lift the tree with 


great care and remove to an east or west wall, it might do 
better. Failing that, it may be better to lift the tree 
entirely and replant at once where it now is, as it seems 
evident the roots have gone toodeep. This may be better 
than attempts at root-pruning, which may be badly done. 
When the tree is lifted, cut off all roots that strike down- 
wards. Also, in replanting, do not bury the roots deep, 
neither add manure; but after planting lay a mulch of 
long manure about over the roots. Leave nailing until the 
soil is settled, and pruning should be moderate and done 
at the same time. 


2364—Peach-trees dying (Cornwall).—As your 
Peach-trees haye died away so badly, we should strongly 
advise you, ere planting othera on the same border, to 
remove most of the soil, and replace it with fresh soil from 
the vegetable quarters. The soil may well be excavated 
to a depth of 2 feet, the bottom being left well broken up, 
several inches in depth, to admit of free drainage. To 
replant in the old soil would be but to court failure. It 
is possible that the soil may lack potash, and be too full of 
iron, but that cannot be told except by personal inspection. 
In making the border add, if you can, some wood-ashes 
and soot, also a little bone-meal. As the trees grow they 
will beneflt by a forked-in light dressing once a year of 
sulphate of potash or gypsum, for potash is a very impor- 
tant element in both wood and fruit. 


2365—Black Currant-bushes (Perplexed) —It the 
buds on your Black Ourrant-bushes are broad, big, and 
burst, then we fear they are suffering from a bad attack 
of the Ourrant-mite, and the case isa bad one. When such 
buds as these are few only, and they are pulled and burnt, 
often much good is done; but when bushes are badly 
infested we regret to say there seems to be no other course 
open but to grub up the bushes and burn them. Oould you 
send along some of the buds in a little tin or wooden box, 
that we may see whether mite infested or not? If you 
have a good lens, and picking a bud will pull it open, 
then examine it,you will soon see if tiny, whitish mites are 
present. Itis because they get into the bud that dressings 
of any insecticide seem useless. You may now, at least, 
thin your bushes, removing very old wood. That will 
be something. 


2366—Tomatoes as pot-plants (Wm.).—It is 
rather too bad to grow two Tomato-plants in a 9-inch pot. 
Only one plant should be sown, as the roots need all the 
room when in full crop. Your first flowers fail to set 
because the pollen wants to be assisted to disperse. Hold 
a sheet of white paper under the clusters of bloom, and 
shake them carefully to catch the pollen on it. Then dip a 
hare’s-tail or soft-foot into the pollen, and touch the 
pistils of the flowers with it to set them, then they will 
produce fruit. A Tomato-houre in the spring should be 
heated to about 55 degs., but the sun then gets power in 
the day. The heating is mostly needed at night. fowl- 
manure is best soaked in a coarse bag at the rate of a peck 
to 10 gallons of water, giving the plants some when fruits 
are swelling, and the pots are full of roots, twice a week. 
The manure should not be mixed with the soil, as it is too 
strong. 


2367—Planting fruit-trees (Tyro).—If you have 
no road on the north side of your ground an iron-fence 
will do, if you plant a row of Spruce Fira close to it, and 
4 feet within a row of the broad-leaved Privet. These 
combined will soon give you a fine wind-break. Plant the 
firstrow from the Privet of Farleigh Prolific Damson, very 
hardy. Then run the rows north and south of Apples: 
Lord Suffield, Lord Grosvenor, Pott’s Seedling, Frogmore 
Prolific, and Lane’s Prince Albert. Pears: Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Louire Bonne of Jersey, and Beurré Rance. 
Plums: Rivers’ Early Prolific, Czar, Victoria, and Monarch, 
and Morello Oberrie3, with, if you wish, Gooseberry and 
Currant: bushes amongst them. Well trenchand clean the 
ground, break it up 20 inches deep, but leave the bottom 
soil where it is. Add a thin dressing of well-decayed 
manure, get this done at once, and then the planting 
immediately also. 


2368—Cactus Dahlias (Subscriber).—There is some 
danger in allowing Dahtia rocts to remain in the ground 
all the winter, as very severe frosts may kill them; or if 
they do survive you have so many shoots break up from 
the root, whereas for all ordinary purposes one stout stem 
is enough. Wedo not understand why you should have 
difficulty in keeping the roots that others do not find. 
Preferably lift the roots now, shake them as free from soil 
as you can, removing any that clings with the aid of a 
pointed stick. Turn them bottom upwards to drain the 
hollow stems, then, when fairly dry, put them as close 
together as you can into shallow boxes, and fill in round 
them with fairly dry soil or fine ashes, and stand in a cool, 
dry place where frost does not penetrate. There the roots 
should keep well, and from them in the spring, when 
placed in a frame or greenhouse, no difficulty should be 
experienced in getting good cuttings. 


2309— Growing Sparaxis pulcherrima 
(B. C. W.) —Sparaxis should do wellina light, well-drained 
soil, and should, preferably, be planted in front cfa wall. 
In such situations Sparaxis, Ixias, and Babianas flower well 
in the south-west, though, possibly, the different climatic 
influences of the south-east might prejudicially affect the 
vigour of these Cape bulbs. Lilium Browni, L. chalce- 
donicum, L. Martagon album, L. Hansoni, and L. Henryi 
are all goed garden Lilies, the last-named variety being an 
especially strong grower. L. Humboldti does best in deep 
loam and leaf-mould, while L. superbum (a S vamp Lily), 
is best suited by peat. L pardalinum, equally beautiful 
with L. superbum, isnot so fastid’ous as to soil, and may 
often be seen doing well in a staple in which peat is 
absent. The excessively free draiaage is, certainly, rather 
inimical to successful Lily culture, and every opportunity 
should be taken to make the soil heavier.—S. W. F. 


2370—Currant-buds (D. C. B ).—The complaint you 
make of birds eating out the dormant fruit-buds of Currant 
and Gooseberry-bushes is, we regret to find, a very 
common one. It is all the more remarkable because the 
birds have not the excuse of hard weather compelling 
hunger. Kind-hearted people have been protecting the 
birds, and these repay that kindness by doing all the 
mischief they can. If you will get some soft-soap, add to 
it some boiling water, uhen put the soot you employ into a 
bag, the warmer the better, soak that, too, for 24 hours in 
water, keeping it frequently moved, then add the two 
liquids together, you will have a more effective dressing ; 
or spray your bushes with the soap mixture first, as it is 
sticky, and then whilst wet dust the bushes with soot or 


lime. These things will do the buds no harm. Where 
it is possible to do so, the best protection is found in 
covering up the bushes with fish-nets, leaving the prunirg 
till the spring. 


2371—-Making rock garden, ete. (Amateur, 
Exmouth).—Whatever you use for the proposed rock 
garden, omit all roots and stumps of trees. They not only 
rot, but harbourinsects and produce many dangerous fungi. 
Try the following subjects, butgive up the thought of Palm- : 
Adiantum cureatum, A. decorum, Davallia canariense, D. 
bullata, Pteris tremula, P. serrulata, P. cretica, Scolopendri- 
ums. AlloftheseareFerns. Forcolour, we wouldselectfrom 
such greenhouse plants as Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, Epiphyllums, Begonias, Tradescantias, etc. Bat 
you had much better state the sizecf your rockery to a 
trade grower and request him to make up a collection of 
twenty-five or fifty, as the case may be. Do not overcrowd 
at first, or you will lose effect and soon have a tangled 
masses of plant life fighting among themselves for existence. 


2372—Tomato disease (Love Apple).—Your house, 
heating, and general culture of Tomatoes seems to be quite 
correct, and youseem to take every precaution against the 
disease which attacks your plants. Still, it seems as if the 
fungus—for that is the nature of the disease—left behind 
resting spores in the house. Oould you empty it absolutely 
at any time, and then fumigate it by burning sulphur in it 
two or three times? Again, the soil you use should be 
obtained from some little distance, as your own is doubt: 
less infested with spores. Use also as little soil as possible, 
keeping the roots rather restricted if not in pots, then in 
boxes or troughs 18 inches wide, and7 inches deep. ; Get 
seed also from a different source, but we fear there is no 
variety more disease proof than another. Good varieties 
are Oonference, Duke of York, Frogmore Selected, and 
Polegate, though these offer very little variation. Very 
strong growers are not the best fruiters, on the whole. 


2373—White Celery (Jgnorant).—There is not so 
very much difference in white Celeries. Some are stronger 
growers than others, and that is about all. Grove White 
has a high reputation if you get atrue stock. Of course, 
all depends on that. Suppose you try Solid White, 
as it is a very fine market variety? Red Oeleries 
seem most in favour in the London market, the selection 
known as Market Red, when well grown a very heavy 
Celery, being most grown. Reds in any case seem to be 
the best keepers. Quality in Celery is often due to 
culture—sowing seed in gentle warmth in March, 
pricking out the young plants ere they become too 
dense into other pans thinly, and keeping them growing on 
and not starving for want of water. Planting out intoa 
bed of good soil 4 inches apart, watering and shading, and 
keeping the plants active, and then planting out when 
strong, with balls of soil, into trenches, again watering and 
shading until they are well established. 


2374—Diseased Violets (J. R. B.W.).—If your 
Violets are badly affected by the fungus, as seen on the 
curled, closed leaves, we should advise entire destruction. 
and replantiog on other soil with a fresh stock. It is a 
distinctly uncommon attack, though not new—indeed, it 
closely resembles the fungus sometimes seen on Violas and 
Pansies, though never in such case very harmful. If the 
disease is not extensive with you, then pick off all the 
affected leaves and burn them, and top-dress the Violets 
with some fresh and fine soil, giving, to well wash in later, 
a good dressing of fresh soot, which, if not washed in by rain, 
should by watering in a couple of days. All the same, it 
would be as well to get stock from elsewhere, and plant in 
fresh soil, so that, should farther trouble arise, you can 
after the spring blooming destroy the old bed, digging in 
with it a dressing of lime. Violets should not endure 
longer than three years, a fresh bed for succession being 
made every spring from clean, young growths. 


2375—Diseased Celery (Young (ardener).—Your 
stem of Celery proved to be the most rotten, offensive, 
diseased, worm-affected example we have evenseen. Jt 
was, 80 scon a3 Opened and looked at, committed to the 
dust-bin. Ezl-worms were literally swarming all over it, 
You had better at once lift every plant you have, and any 
that are sound wash them well, without destroying tha 
roots, then dust with lime, and lay them right up to the 
tops in fresh soil. Let any that are too far gone be 
collected in a heap and smothered in lime, and, if possible, 
destroyed utterly—if possible, scalded or burnt. The soil 
where growing should be turned up well and be also 
smothered with fresh lime, doing so two or three times 
during the winter, also exposing the soil by forking up 
frequently for birds to eat the eel-worms. Plant the 
ground next year with Broad Beans or Oabbages, but not 
with roots, Have youused pig-manure? Itseems to have 
been horrible stuff. Use no more of it in its present 
condition. 


2376—Black Hamburgh Vines (Scottish Reader). 
—You did wrong in taking two shoots or laterals from one 
spur. The strongest only should have been saved and tha 
weaker pulled out. Evidently you have overcropped. If 
the border has become close, just fork over the surface 
2 inches deep, and then spread over a dressing of fresh 
coil mixed with wood-ashes, bone-meal, and soot, also some 
fine mortar rubbish or sharp sand. That should in the 
spring greatly help to form new roots. Let only one-half 
the crop you have had this season remain next year. You 
will probably find finer berries and bunches, and they will 
get better colour or finish. You will find it difficult to get 
specimen Ohrysanthemums into bloom in August. The 
very best early varieties to make good pot-bushes are 
Mme. Desgrange, white, and Mrs Hawkins, yellow. You 
should get cuttings rooted or young plants as soon as you 
can get them potted into 60’s or 3-inch pots, and pinch 
them when 9 inches high, then once more when shifted 
into 5-inch pots, and so soon as you can after new shoots 
are made, shift into 8inch pots, in which they should 
bloom. The plants will have to be got under glass early 
in August. 


2377—Pipes for Cucumber-house (Reader).— 
We should prefer not to plant Oucumbers in a bed of soil, 
as you propose, because should fungus or eel-worms get 
into the bed, the very brickwork and floor become 
infested also, even if fresh soil be added each time of 
planting. Preferably leave a solid bed of soil, if you wish, 
up to within 18 inches of the springing of the roof. Run 
two 4-inch flow-pipes along, 12 inches to 15 inches from the 
front wall, side by side. Let these rest on flat laid bricks. 
Across the pipes pat wood or iron bearers at intervals. 
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On these place troughs of stout trellis bottoms, and stout 
wood sides. Let these be inside, 20 inches wide, and 
7inches deep In filing them place the roughest, turfy 
portions of soil on the bottom, fill up to a ridge shape with 
chiefly turfy-loam and old hot-bed manure, the latter not 
more than one-fifth of the whole. Plant out Oucumber- 
plants 20 inches apart, and train them up the wires under 
tne roof. When the plants have done fruiting take out all 
the soil, and well wash the troughs with hot lime before 
u-ing again. The return pipes (two at least) should be 
cirried along beside the path, but kept as high up as 
possible to give the needful heat. Todo Cucumbers well 
a temperature of from 65 degs. to 75 dege. is needed. 


2378—Disposing of Narcissi, etc. (Harliest).— 
We fear we must advise you not to attempt such early 
culture with the Tomatoes, Only long-experienced growers 
are successful with these during mid-winter, and you 
would certainly not be sufficiently so to remunerate your- 
self for fixing and trouble. It would be far better to keep 
the Narcissus in their present quarters, and, when the 
days turn, hurry them on a little By-the-way, you say 
nothing of the heat you can supply, nor even if any. 
The winter Tomatoes will need asure and steady heat of at 
least 55 degs. to 75 degs., never falling below the first 
temperature during the coldest weather. Taking this into 
coasideration, we would advise you to leave the Narcissus 
and rear some fresh seedling Tomatoes as early in the year 
as your heating appliances will permit, potting these on 
and getting them forward, ready to take the place of the 
Narcissus You will be able to clear sufficient roont for 
these while young by the removal of the earliest Narcissus. 
Three rows of Tomatoes will be rather close, and we advise 
18 inches from plant to plant, in preference to 12 inches, 
growing them upon single stems. The best way to accom- 
modate the Narcissus, if you really wish them out, is to 
plunge the pots, or even turn the bulbs out of pots care- 
fully, in asheltered part of the garden, just covering the 
tops with a light soil and affording further protection with 
any light branches orleaves. They are hardy, and would 
come to no harm if so treated before they advance more. 
If you need any further information we shall be happy to 
reply, but we are bound to say you are attempting a very 
risky and ambitious thing with Tomatoes for winter 
fruiting. How long plants would be before bearing fruit 
depends so entirely upon treatment that we cannot reply. 
Under any circumstances, the Narcissus would not do in 
the same temperature needed for mid-winter Tomatoes. 


2379-Brompton Stocks.—Some Brompton Stock 


seedlings, just coming up, will they blossom next year? 
Acd will it be bes5 to keep them till spring in the unheated 


greenhouse they sre now in ?—INQUIRER, 
* 


wet. They should flower well, both in the open or pots, 
next year. 


2380—Pots in cold-frame.—I have a cold-frame 
which I think of filling with dry leaves—Oak and Beech— 
and putting in pots of bulbs— Hyacinths, Tulips, Gladiolus, 
How would that answer? 1 


Narcissus, &c.—in the same. 
could take off the lights when the weather was not cold, 
and give plenty of air.— ARCHIE 


*.* Your plan would be excellent for such bulbs. 


weather, and give plenty of air. 
your protection would be most needed. 


2381—Solanum jasminoides.—I planted this ina 
cool-house, facing east, two years ago, and it has now 


partly covered the roof, and bloomed fairly well this year. 


I should be glad to know whether it should be pruned ; 
and, if so, how to produce the largest amount of flowers 


next year ?—TyRo 


*,* Simply thin out shoots where crowded, and shorten 


back the remainder half way, Give a rich, loamy conpost, 
and see that they never suffer from drought during active 


growth. Frequent syringing during swmmer is also 


beneficial. 

2382 —-Peach-leaved Bellflowers in pots.—I 
have a number of Campanula persic’folia grandiflora, nice 
young e€edling plant, in pots 
into the open, or kept as they are till the spring ?— 
INQUIRER. 


*,* It 18 ra‘her late to plant these out, and if you keep 
them in a cool-frame or pit until April and then plant, 
they will come on rapidly. 

2383 -Hyacinths and Narcissus for show.—I 
intend growiog some Hyacinths and Narcissus for 
exhibition first week in April. They will be plunged now 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre, and I am anxious to know how long 
before day of show they should be taken out of cold-frame 
to be finished in a dining-room ?—F. G. L. 

*,* Yours is rather a difficult question, as so much 
depends upon haw the bulbs progress, and if in a frame 
orthe open now. Six weeks will probably be quite long 
enough, and if coming on too rapidly you could remove to 
a sli,htly cooler place. 


2381—Propagating summer Begonias.— 
“0, G.” desires to know how to propagate summer 
Begonias from seed and by division of bulb? 


*,* As this subj2ct has been fully trea‘ed upon in recent 
numbers, and wil! be once more in due season—i.e , early 
in February—may we ask our correspondent to look out for 
same, and save us the repetition of a long article 2 


2385 Roses and creepers.—At the back (west) I 
would like to plant some creepers or climbing Rose-trees 
to cover wails of outhouses. What should I plant? If 
creepers, ig this the right time of year to do so?—R. 

*,* This is the time to plant creepers, Evergreen Roses 
such as Félicité-Perpetue, Teas such as Gloire de Dijon, 
Mme. Berard, Reine Marie Henriette, Waltham Climber, 
Mme Alfred Carriere, Notsettes such as Aimée Vibert 
and W. A. Richardson 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

* Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants —7. W. M.—The leaf you gend ig 
one of the ‘‘ Rex” section of Begonias. Cut through the 
main nerves of a matured leaf, and Jay it upon 4 level 


surface of sandy loam and leaf-soil. 


«* We would keep these under cover until spring, where 
they can be better secured against insects and excessive 


But 
we note you propose to take off lights in cold or severe 
Now that is the very time 


Should they be put out 


as a market garden, 
it as a market garden, get a written agreement 
to that effect at once. 
tion, get your landlord to give you a written 







Give one good 
watering, and place in a propagating-case with a jittls 
bottom-heat, and a temperature of 70 degs. to 75 degs. 
Small bulbils w:ll soon form at the severed spots, and young 
plants result by next summer. Lay the leaf withits under- 
side upon the soil, and place a few small stones to weigh 
it down if not inclined to lay fairly flat Mrs. Brodie.— 
We cannot be quite certain of your Rose, it was shattered 
when received. Please send another. The eport of Poly- 
p°dium is new to us, and we would advise you to watch 
it. If constant it will be one of our prettiest departures 
from the type, and be a valuable acquisition. Lydian. 
—The flower is one of the Eupatoriums. We have nodoubt 
the Fir-tree-oil or great drought at the roots are the 
cause of your failure. Do not keep them too warm— 
60 degs. at the most—and let them be fed with weak liquid- 
manure once a week.—Subscriber.—The specimen leaf of 
your succulent plant sent reached us very much bruised, 
and because so, some of your note was obliterated. Leaves 
or specimens of plants should be enclosed in a small wood 
or tin-box to ensure safety. So far as it is possible to 
judge, the leaf seems to belong to the green Mesembry- 
anthemum cordifolium, but it may not be. Really a more 
perfect, as well as much larger, sample is needed to enable 
it to be correctly named. J. Crosslie.—The names of 
the Ferns are: 1, Lastrea Filix-mas congesta; 2, Poly- 
stichum angulare grandidens; 3, Athyrium Filix-foemina 
Pritchardi.—C. H.—Cotoneaster rigida.—S. R , North 
Wales.—It is quite impossible to name bulbs when at 
rest. Send when in flower. It is also impossible to nane 
ehrubs from leafless shoots unless flowers accompany them. 
— Bang.—1, Not received; 2, Hippophx rhamnoides 
(Sea Buckthorn) ; 3, Cotoneaster rotundlfolia.—O .— 
The Clematis-bud was not developed sufficiently to enableus 
to name it correctly. It may possibly be O. Jackmani; 
if so, it will be necessary to prune now. Out the plant 
down to within 8 inches of the ground The Fern is a 
common variety of Scolopendrium vulygare.——L Camp- 
bell.—1, Oncidium reflexum (pale variety); 2, Is a species 
of Doodia, but owing to the shrivelled state of the frond it 
is difficult to determine the variety. L. 7’. Floyd.—The 
plant is Garland-flower (Hedychium Gardnerianum). 
Certainly plant it out for the summer. A heap cf cinder- 
ashes or haif-rotten leaves laid over the crowns in winter 








will ensure their safety in very mild climates ; or the roots 


may be lifted in autumn and wintered in any dry place 
along with Dablias and Cannas. 


Ormesby.—We are sorry we cannot help you. 
difficult to tell the name of a flower from mere description. 
New York.—We shall be always pleased to help you, 
but the specimens sent were not very good. 
japonica, hardy; 2, 








shrub ; 4, Sidalcea candida; 5, Spirewa Bumalda Mrs. 


Goodcake —The plant is Justicia carnea, and is readily 
Put in pots filled with fine soil, 


increased from cuttings. 
and give the temperature of a stove. 

Names of fruit.—F 
burgh ; 2, Benoni. 
County. 








fastened. 
the Apples plainly, and fixing the labels securely. 
the numbers were affixed by tin-tacks. 


which is No. 6. If you can send again we will help j ou. 





Bergamot ; the Apple Old Nonpareil. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we do not 
answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
Jorward letters to correspondents, or insert queries that do not 


contain the name and address of sender. 


T. B.—We thank you for your note. The subject shall 
receive careful attention.—W. H. P.—Oox’s Pomona 
should never be placed amongst dessert Apples. It is a 
cooking kind really, and almost every judge would 


E. 





disqualify you for showing it as a dessert fruit. 
Carless —You must find some market near. 


den’s b30k on the Toinato, price 1s. 3d., post free, from Mr. 
Iggulden, Frome, Somerset. 





LAW. 


Removal of greenhouse and boiler. 
—My parents are removing, and I am beginning 
business as a gardener. I have partly erected a 
greenhouse 30 feet by 12 feet, which is entirely 
of wood, on posts let 12 inches into the ground. 
If the landlord objects to the removal of the 
erection, could I remove it by sawing the posts 
off level with the ground? The greenhouse will 
be heated by a 24-inch saddle boiler on bricks 
and arched over, with stokehole 4 feet deep. 
Could the boiler be removed on notice when 
quitting? Could the ashpit be built without 
mortar or with wood underneath, by order of 
law ?—G. N. 

*,* As to the right to remove private green- 
houses, see reply to ‘‘ Lean-to,” p. 580. As the 
place is evidently being now let to you, the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act will net apply 
unless the land is let in writing for cultivation 
If you wish to cultivate 


If it is a private occupa- 


Increased by dividing 
the roots in spring, but in doing so it is necessary that 
each piece should have a young crown attached to it, — 
It is very 


1, Skimmia 
i Kindly send a better specimen ; 
3, Weigela or Diervilla var., a very useful, free-flowering 


Pitt.—1, Duchess of Olden- 
Lord L —Apple King of Tompkins’ 
M. S—We are sorry the numbers have got 
mixed, but evidentiy they could not have been securely 
We do not remember your individual case, but 
correspondents give considerable trouble by not numbering 
We 
bave just received a parcel with no name as to sender, and 
These got loose 
in the post, and we cannot tell which fruit is No. 1 or 











W. Warren.—1, Mabbot’s Pearmain; 2, Beauty of 
Hants; 8, B’enheim Orange; 4, Probably a very badly 
shaped Cox’s Pomona.——Grateful —The Pear is Autumn 





Ic will not 
pay to send to Covent-garden.— J. W.—You want Iggul- 


agreement allowing you to remove the green- 
house on quitting. I think such a greenhouse as 
you describe might be removed by you on 
quitting in any event without giving notice, but 
if it could not be so removed you would be in 
no better position if you did saw off the posts, 
as you would not thereby acquire the right of 


removal. But you could not remove the boiler 
built in brickwork and arched over, unless you 


held under a written agreement permitting the 
removal of the greenhouse, in which case you 
could remove the boiler also. 
question as to building ashpit without mortar or 


What your last 


with wood underneath ‘‘by order of law” 
means I cannot tell, so cannot answer it.— 
Is @h Wy. 


Allotments.—Does land rented from the 
Crown by an urban district council for allot- 
ments come under the Allotments Acts? Which 
act would be the best for me to go by, and where 
could I get it? Would it be the Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops 
Act, 1887, or does the Parish Councils’ Act affect 
the matter ?—OnE In Doust. 

*,* Land rented from the Crown by an urban 
district council for the purposes of allotments 
comes under the Allotments Acts, 1887 and 1890. 
As you do not say how you come to bo affected 
by these Acts, or by allotments, your question 
is not so easily answered, but if you are seeking 
an allotment you must apply to the council. If 
you are quitting, and are wishful to claim com- 
pensation, you should claim under the Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops 
Acts, 1887, a full account of which appeared in 
GARDENING for June 19th last, on page 237, and 
which will probably be of more service to you 
than the Act itself. Ifyou have not preserved 
this number, you can get it from the publisher 
for three halfpence in stamps. By the Parish 
Councils’ Act you probably mean the Local 
Government Act, 1894, which does not affect 
allotments let by an urban council. 


A neighbour’s boundary.—The wall 
which divides my neighbour’s garden from my 
garden belongs to me, and is repaired by me on 
both sides. How often can I go into my neigh- 
bour’s garden to examine the wall? As I allow 
no nails to be placed in the wall, at what dis- 
tance from the wall must his posts for training 
fruit-trees be placed? Can I claim any land on 
his side of the wall? How near to the wall can 
he build? In my deed of conveyance it is 
stated my neighbour has the right ‘‘to retain 
the present bearings of the roof of the stable 
and gig-house.” Would this clause prevent 
him from putting in new bearings without my 
leave? or raising the roof or making any altera- 
tions or additions to the present structure ?— 
Portsy. 

*,* Your property and the property of your 
neighbour probably belonged to one person at 
the time when the boundary wall and the stable 
and gig-house were built. When the property 
you now own was sold away, it would be 
described as bounded by the wall but including 
that wall, and so the further side of the wall 
will be your boundary ; but unless it is evident 
from the deed of conveyance that some land on 
the other side of the wall is conveyed to you, you 
can claim no land on your neighbour’s side. No 
doubt the footings of the wall will extend a little 
distance into his land, but you will have the right 
to have those footings remain undisturbed by 
him. He may erect training posts for fruit- 
trees or build as near to your wall as he chooses : 
so long as he does not injure the footings of your ~ 
wall. You have no right to enter his garden at 
any time to inspect your wall unless some such 
right is granted to you in the deeds of the pro- 
perty. I should not like to say what is the exact 
effect of the clause you quote unless I saw the 
buildings or a plan of them. It seems to me 
that the term ‘“‘ bearings,” as used in the deed, 
means the distance that the ends of tie beams, 
girders, joists, etc., are let into your wall, for I 
suppose that the buildings adjoin your wall, and 
are supported by it. This means that your 
neighbour has the right of support from the wall 
to his beams, etc., and if those beams, etc., wear 
out, or become defective, he may replace them, 
which I suppose you term putting in new bear- 
ings, but such beams, etc., can only be placed 
in the same situations as before, and not in new 
situations. Subject to the above, your neigh- 
bour may raise the roof, etc., but he must not 
increase the hurden of the support required from 
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your wall. If your wail is not interfered with, 
nor any increased burden placed upon it, your 
neighbour may build as he chooses in his garden, 
but he cannot attach any building to your wall. 
As your address is not before me, this answer 
must be read subject to any provisions in the 
London Building Acts, if the premises are situate 
in London, or subject to the provisions of any 
local building Act, if such is in force in your 
locality. —K OC. T. 


Right of a private tenant to remove 
a lean-to greenhouse.—I am thinking of 
erecting a lean-to greenhouse against the end of 
my house, but I am told that if I do so it will 
be a landlord’s fixture if I place it on brick 
foundations or nail it to the wall of the house. 
I do not propose to in anyway attach the wood- 
work to the brickwork, but to merely allow it 
to rest thereon. All the glass and woodwork 
would be removable without interfering with 
the house.—LEAN- TO. 

* * The law as to the removal of private 
greenhouses is in an unsettled state; but it 
seems that if you merely rest the woodwork on 
the foundation walls and do not fasten it with 
mortar, it may be removed by you, although 
the foundation walls could not be removed. A 
slight attachment to the house wall would not 
render the woodwork a landlord’s fixture, but 
the woodwork must not be let into the wall. 

Removing plants (Roman).—No; you cannot 


touch the plants or greenhouse. The cnly thing you can 
do is to see the Jandlord and get his permission. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Pickled Cucumber.—To pickle Cucum- 
bers peel as thin as possible. Have them 
as small as you possibly can, as they are not so 
full of seeds. Cut each of them in pieces to fit 
the bottles or jars that you intend pickling them 
in, Put them when peeled on deep dishes, and 
sprinkle lightly with fine salt. Leave them 
until the next day, then drain off the water. 
Boil a quart of vinegar for twenty minutes with 
a dozen Peppercorns, a tablespoonfal of Mustard- 
seeds, a tablespoonful of Celery -seeds, and a 
dozen Chillies. Pour this boiling hot over the 
Cucumbers. Cover the jarsto keepin the steam, 
and the next day drain off the vinegar. Boil this 
vinegar for ten minutes, pour over the Cucum- 
ber, and cover with bladder. When coolsee that 
that the Cucumber is well covered with the 
vinegar ; if not, fill up with cold boiled vinegar, 
Keep in a cool, dark place.—B. 





BEES. 


Fixing sticks in hive (An Amuateur) 
— The only time that sticks are used to support 
th» combs is when a skep of Bees is being pre- 
p wed for travelling, when two or three pointed 
pieces of stick are passed through the sides of 
the skep, piercing the combs to keep all steady ; 
otherwise sticks are not used in hives in these 
days, although years ago the old-fashioned cot- 
tage Bee-keeper was in the habit of placing 
sticks in the hiving-skep before shaking a swarm 
into it, the object being to support the new 
combs. These sticks were, however, much in 
the way when the time of honey-harvest arrived, 
rendering the removal of the combs a difficult 
operation. We have in years gone by, when 
harvesting cottage Bee-keepers’ honey for them, 
occasionally found sticks fixed inside skeps, but 
these supports are not needed, the Bees being 
quite capable of securely attaching their combs 
to the hive without any help on the part of the 
Bee-keeper. It was a very novel, and useless, 
arrangement of yours to ‘‘fix sticks across 
inside the hive, each stick a few inches below 
the first one, and soon.” What your object could 
have been in filling the hive with sticks we are 
unable to tell. Truly, the modern bar-frame 
hive is full of sticks, so to speak, but these are 
in the form of frames so hung in the hive as to 
form receptacles for the ecm s as built in their 
natural position, and are a great acquisition in 
the manipulation of Bees, and in securing the 
honey in good form by passing the combs 
through the extractor. These frames (usually 
about ten in number) can be added to or reduced 
according to the requirements of the Bees, and 


when first placed in the hive are furnished with 
comb foundation, which enables a swarm to 
work out combs with great rapidity. There 
are no other ‘‘ fixings” within the hive except 
the division-board. 


Queen wasps in a colony.—Having 
read the note on page 548 with much interest, 
may I inquire how many were counted by Mr. 
Stanton? Some years ago I was at the trouble 
to count those hatched out from a nest I took, 
and there were over 360, besides some hundreds 
in the capped cells, which would have come out 
in the course of a week or two. This season I 
have taken some remarkably strong colonies, but 
did not trouble to count the young queens, 
although Ihave no doubt they exceeded the one 
mentioned. [ also found two colonies of hornets, 
which I did not interfere with, as I like to see a 
few about, although the queens in spring killed 
some of my bees and carried them off home,— 
James Htam, Astwood Bank, near Redditch. 





POULTRY. 


Peacocks and their value (8. /. 17. (7). 
—l can only advise you approximately as to 
the ‘money value” of Peafowl, because the 
price of such birds must be regulated by the 
laws of supply and demand, and it cannot be 
said that there are many buyers of this class of 
stock, although there are many admirers. 
Probably, if one were to inquire of a regular 
breeder for a pair or more the price asked would 
range about a pound or a guinea for year-old 
birds, but a few days since I noticed the report 
of a public sale in which the figures were much 
lower. Ido not think you need anticipate any 
trouble with them when walking on a lawn 
where there are flowers, although it can scarcely 
be expected that they will always ‘‘ keep on the 
Grass.” The proper place for Pea-fowl is on a 
lawn where shrubs, rather than fiowers, are in 
evidence, and where low branches of trees are 
accessible for them so that they can show off 
their plumage to perfection. They are naturally 
of a wild disposition, but by kind treatment 
and regular feeding they soon become accus- 
tomed to their surroundings. When they reach 
the adult stage they are as hardy asthe birds of 
tho air, and prefer to roost in high trees or on 
the ridge of the roofs. Feed on hard Corn, 
Wheat, Barley, and so forth, as in the casa of 
adult Turkeys.—DovuLtina. 


BIRDS. 


Death of Redpoll (Constant Reader).—It 
is to bo feared that your little bird had not been 
properly trained at the time it was purchased, 
and not being able to draw up its food by 
means of the tram seed-box, died from starva- 
tion ; your feeding it for the first two days 
helped in a degree to make it forget what it may 
have learned in the matter of drawing up the 
seed and water. The small supply of Water- 
cress would not have caused its death. As a 
rule, these pretty, engaging little birds will 
readily learn a number of little tricks in cap- 
tivity and are naturally so tame and free from 
apprehension that they will eat immediately 
after being captured. It would have been a 
wise precaution to have watched to see if the 
bird was capable of helping itself to food and 
water and to have gradually lessened the 
supply by hand; it was unfortunate that 
you suddenly stopped the feeding. Caged 
Redpolls should be fed chiefly upon Canary- 
seed, adding to this diet from time to 
time a little Maw-seed, summer Rape, and 
Lettuce-seed, and just occasionally, a few grains 
of Hemp. Being greedy feeders, and having a 
tendency to become too fat, it is necessary to 
use a sparing hand in the supply of the latter. 
The catkins of the Birch and Alder yield 
abundance of food for this species during the 
winter months, when large numbers arrive in 
this country from the north,—S. 8. G. 


Highgate Chrysanthemum society.—The 
exhibition for 1898 will ba heid on November 8, 9, and 10, 
at the Holloway Hall. 

Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 
(H. Huckle).—Apply to the secretary, Mr. Ingram, Parlia- 
Jiament-street, Westmiaoster, London. 
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Dutch Bulbs.—Great Sales Every Day (Saturdays excepted). 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 
SELL BY AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 
and 68, CHEAPSIDE, E.O., at Lleven o’clock EACH DAY, 
large consignments of Hyacinthe, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, 
and other Bulbs, direct from Holland, lotted to suit large 
and small buyers. 5,000 lots sold every week. Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will 
ensure supply of Oatalogues for twelve sales. — Auction 
Rooms and Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.O. 


ROSES.—Standards, 12s,, 15s. doz. Dwarf, 
strong plants, 4s. 6d. doz.; 303. 100. Apples, Pears, 
Plums, 6s. doz; 403. 100. Gooseberries, 12s, 6d. 100. Currants, 
103. 100. Privet ovalifolium, 4s. 100. Oatalogues free.—S. 
GLAZEBROOK, Nurseryman, Newark-on-Trent. 
RS. SINKINS PINK, grand stuff, 3s. 100. 
Seedling Gold-laced Polyanthus, strong plants, 3s. 6d. 
100..—W HEELWRIGAT, High-st., Oldswinton, Stourbridge, 


T OVELY SPRING FLOWERS. — Sky-blue 
Forget-me-Not, alpestris, dissitifora, strong plants, 3s. ; 
smaller, Zs. per 100. White and yellow Iceland Poppies, ls. 


per doz. Transplanted Thyme plants, 7d. doz.; 25 forls. All 
free.—S, KLLLICK, Harttield. near Tunbridge Wells. 
ILL YOUR GREENHOUSE FOR 4s.—3 
Passion-flowers, 4 Marguerites, 2 Oobzea scandens, 2 
Ferns, 3 Carnations, 3 Campanula persicifolia, 6 Double 
Wallflowers, 6 Primulas. 6 Cinerarias, 1 Abutilon, 6 Nicotiana 
(white and scarlet), 2 Smilax, 4 Oyclamens, 6 Hyacinths, 12 
Tulips, 6 Fr.esias, 6 Giadiolus. 12 Iris, The whole of the 
above named, packed in box, free, 4s.—G. F. LETTS, West 
Haddon, Rugby. 


HOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Elthorne 
Beauty. Geo. Seward, In Memoriam, John Neville, Josh 
Brooker, tady Hanham, Mrs, Palmer, Mrs. Probin, Snowden, 
Western King. Ths above 10 new va‘s., one cutting of each, 
103. Cash with order —W. F. SMITH, Clent, Stourbridge. 
HRYSANTHEMUM! CUTTINGS. — New 
varieties Yellow Carnot, Is. each ; Modesto, Australie, 


Edith Tabor, &c , 3d. each. Older vars., 1}d. each. Warranted 
true to name. Post free for cish.—F. LINGE, Belvedere. 


OUBLE PRIMROSKS, 9 var., double Poly- 
anthus, 4 var., sky-blue Polyanthus, giant yellow Poly- 
authus, Violas, 4) v r. Per doz. or 100. Hardy plants, cheap. 
Lists —HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 4 
HKYSANLHEMUM CUTTINGS, 40 best 
exhibition var., true, 33.; 20, ls. 8d., including Mme. 
Carnot, Mrs. Weeks, etc, strong stuff, last year’s best. 12 
new var., including Modesto, J. Seward, Simplicity, A. Gold, 
Olive Oclee, etc. List free.—BUTLER, Marlpool, Derby 


HUBARB.—Hawke’s Champagne, in grand 
clumps for forcing, at 7s. doz.; and strong, selected 
crowns for planting out, 4s. per doz. Also Strawberry-plants 
and Carnations in large quantities—A. METOALFE, High 
Park Gardena, Stamford. 


OVELY VIOLETS.—Marie Louise, grandest 
double blue, fine strong plants in bud, 1s. 6d. doz., 103. 
100; extra large clumps, 23. 6d. dozen. HOLLIES, &0,000 
seedlings, 2 years from Bury, green variety, ls. 6d. per doz., 
10s. per 100, Carriage paid and boxes free to all parts of the 
United Kingdom on all orders of 103. and upwards, Lists 
free,—TOWN 3END BROS., The Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. 
1 GRAND H.P. ROSES. — La France, 
Senateur Vaisse, Queen of Queens, Alfred Oolomb, 

A. K. William;3, Duke of Edinburgh, John Hopper, Dr. 
Andre, Charles Letebvre, Cheshunt Hybrid, Marie Baumann, 
Oaptain Ohristie, 63. 6d. 12 first-class Violss, ls. 6d. 12 do. 
Pioks, 23. 12 do. Perennials, 2s. 12 Pyrethrums, 2s. 6d. 12 
Carnations, 3s. Car. free.—J. LANGFORD, Nurseries, 
Withington, Manchester. 


OSE OF SHARON, giant flowering, 4 large 
flowering roots, 1s. 31, English Climbing Honeysuckles, 
la, 3d. doz. Yellow Broom, 1s. doz2n, free.—A, SYMONDS, 
65, East-streat, Horncastle. 
AMPELOUPSIS VELTCHL, trues, self clinging, 
2 year-old planta, 1s. 6d.; 12 for 3s. 6d.; 100 for 203., car. 
paid. List free.—BATEMAN & OO., Rose Growers, Axbridge. 
ERNS.—3 Evergreen table Ferns, ls. 3d., free. 
2) rockary Ferne, 33. 64d. 3 New Scolopendriums, Is. 6d. 
3 Crested Ferns, ls. 34d —O’K ELLY, Ballyvanghan, c». Clare. 
HRYSANTHEMUM CUTLINGS. — 1897 
varieties : G. I. Warren, King of Buffs, Surpasse Amiral, 
Mrs. D Dewar, Marfa, M's. Ohas Keyser, Vicar of Bray, 
Topaze Oriental, Robt. Owen Jr., Mme. Bergier, Mdlle Lucie 
Faure, Sarnian Gem. This splendid set, 63., free. As demand 
surely be large, offer good tor one week oaly.—OOLNETT, 
61, Wyndham-cresceat, Uardiff. List free. 


OOD STRONG CHRYSANTHEMUM CUT- 
TINGS, 12, 1s. €d, or 24, 28. 6d, 12 distinct var., my 
selection, to include Princess Ena, Lago Maggiore, Edith 
Tabor, Phoebus, Australia, Niveus, Graphic, and equal exhi- 
bition sorts. Any sort I have named above in one variety 
same price. Satisfaction 10 years from testimonials received. 
—J. HOLE. B&imley-avenne, Teignmouth, Devon. 


OW is the TIME ‘TO PLANT LAVENDER 
HEDGES.—Rooted plants, with full directions, 5a, 100. 
Mrs. Siakins Pioks, 43. 10).—_CHILVERS, Hunstanton. 


URPLUS PLANTS.—6 Regal Peiargoniums, 

4 Pearson’s Zonals, 8 sup2rb Streptocarpus, 4 Ferns, 6 

Deutzia gracilis 2 Hydrangea, 8 Primula obconica, 8 Primula 

floribunda, yellow (a gem), F.O.0., 2 Ivy-leaf, 6 Bridal 

Wreath ; 54 strong plants, 4s. 6d., free. 2 beautiful Rose- 

trees for pots, named, gratis with order. Half lot, 28. &d., 
free. HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


EAUTIFUL PLANTS, easily grown.—6 very 
large Deutzia gracilis, fit for 6-inch pots, 2 Rose-trees, and 
12 Doronicum excelsum, 33. 6d.; half, 2s., free.—HEAD 
GARDENER, as above. 
AO 00 CANTERBURY BELLS.—Extra 
) large plants that are bound to flower well. 50, 
ls. 6d.; 100, 2s. 6d; 500, 11s.; 1,000, 201, free. Honestly 
worth 6d. doz.; must sell at any price.—LEIGH, Florist, 
Broughton. Hants. 


HRYSANTHEMUM LATIFOLIUM, Har- 

palium rigidum, Orange Montbretia, Afghan Lily, 50 for 

2s. Pyrethrum uligino3sum, Iris fcetidissima (coral-berried), 

mixed Perennials, Tradescantias, rooted, for house or green- 

house, 12 for Is. Iris neglecta, handsome foliage plant, €d. 
each. -GARDENER. Trenewth. Penryn, Cornwall 


HRYSANLHEMUMS. — Grand exhibition 
vars. fro» a successful exhibitor’s Collection, 1837. 12 
Japanese, ls. 6d. 12 Locurved, ls. 6d. Or6 Japs. and 6 In- 


curved, is, 6d.: 2t do. 2s. 6d., post free for cash.—J. 
HOLDEN, 13, New-road, Spalding. 
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SOME EXHIBITION CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 
Apart from the ordinary French novelties, 
there are among the season’s new Chrysanthe- 
mums some capital show blooms at the various 
trade displays, and of those mentioned below it 
will be difficult to find better, although some of 
the French may ultimately prove to be quite as 


good. The list comprises different forms of 
Japanese, incurved, Anemone, and hairy varie- 
ties, not selected from one collection only, but 
as the result of visits to the principal collections 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, such as 
Messrs. Veitch, Cannell, Wells, and H. J. 
Jones :— 

Mrs, G. W. Patmer.—A sport from the well- 
known exhibition variety, Mrs. C. Harman 
Payne. The colour is a deep rosy-bronze, but 
in other respects does not differ from its 
parent. 

White Swan.—A very large-sized Japanese, 
with long, tubulated florets. Colour pure 
white, faintly tinged in the centre. Very 
hiiry. 

Mrs. §. C. Prosry. — Japanese-incurved. 
Florets grooved and pointed. Colour pure 
white, shading off to pale rose. 

Lapa HanuAm.—A really fina and attractive 
sport from Viviand Morel, which it resembles 
very closely in build. The colour varies, but 
may be described as pale creamy-salmon, shaded 
rosy-bronze. <A very fine addition. 

Lapy Ripaway.—An immense Japanese-in- 
curved with deeply grooved florets of good 
width. Colour reddish-bronze, reverse salmon- 
buff tipped gold. 

Lapy IsapeL.—It is deep in build, with 
florets very regularly arranged, and of fine 
form. Colour silvery-blush. A fine new 
incurved variety. 

GEORGIANA PitcHeR.—A Japanese-incurved. 
Very large florets, deeply grooved and very 
broad. A fine massive-looking variety. Colour 
pure pale canary-yellow, reverse silvery- 
yellow. 

Marsory KinpEer,—An incurving Japanese 
of large size, and evidently a Londoner’s 
variety, being exhibited in fine form at South- 
wark Park. Colour a rich dazzling golden- 
yellow. Solid, compact blooms. 

G. J. WArren.—A grand sport from the 
famous Mme. Carnot, and worthy of its parent, 
which it closely resembles in form, but varies in 
colour, which is a very pure pale shade of yellow. 
Will be certain to become a favourite with the 
exhibitors. 

SunstonE.—A fine globular and incurving 
Japanese. Colour a fine shade of apricot- 
yellow. 

Srmpuiciry.—This, like the preceding, is of 
American origin. It belongs to the Japanese 
section, and has long, drooping florets. Colour 
beautiful clear snowy-white. 

Mrs. HERMANN Ktoss.—A large Japanese 
flover with long spreading florets. Colour a 
very rich shade of warm golden terra:cotta 
tipped gold, 




























Subscriber).—At future exhibitions there is a 
great likelihood of the whole character of the 
stands of incurved blooms changing. 
the last year or two new incurved sorts have 
been admitted with the distinct trace of 


guard florets, white disc, slightly tinted, large 
blooms. 

Maset Mitier.—Of the same type, creamy- 
white guard florets, blooms rather larger than 
the preceding, yellow centre. 

PripE oF Ryxorort.—A fine pale yellow 
sport from Nivums, and similar in form. 

Mrs. CATERER —A long -petalled drooping 
Japanese Anemone of good size. Colour pure 
white. 

WestreRN Kinc.—Japanese-incurved, deeply 
grooved florets, large, beautiful waxy-white. 


C. HArMAN Paynz, 








Japanese Anemones (Couniess).—These 
are a very interesting and pretty class of flowers, 
and deserving of more attention than they now 
generally receive. The blooms you sent to us 
were not in the best condition, the guard florets 
being damaged almost beyond recognition. To 
the best of our knowledge the variety is known 
as Sir Walter Raleigh, and which is described 
as follows: pale blush guard florets, deeper 
ccloured centre, large and well-formed disc ; 
mid-season. As you ask for the same kind of 
flowers in pale and deep yellow, we are pleased 
to give a useful selection for your benefit as well 
as other readers of GARDENING. The best of 
the colours you ask for are : John Bunyan, light- 
yellow guard florets, deepening in colour in the 
centre, the disc being high and well formed, 
good habit. Queen Elizabeth, lemon-yellow 
fluted guard petals, rich yellow disc. A very 
good sort is Sabine, with sulphur-yellow guard 
florets, and a primrose-yellow disc of fairly good 
form; mid-season. Other good sorts are: 
Madame Lawton, a variety having rosy-white 
guard petals and disc of yellow, a thoroughly 
good plant. Mons. Pankoucke, purplish-claret 
guard florets, with a disc of light claret, tipped 
bronzy-yellow ; medium habit. Sceur Dorothée 
Souille has long guard florets of a light rose 
colour, and a disc of delicate blush, nice dwarf 
habit. W. W. Astor is another standard sort, 
giving large blooms with blush guard florets, 
the disc being yellow shaded rose, and of good 
form. Equally good and of immense size is 
Rider Haggard, with long guard florets of a 
pretty shade of soft pink, and a disc of arose 
colour, shaded yellow. A pleasing change will 
be found in Enterprise, this variety having ray 
florets of light rose and a sulphur-yellow disc, a 
free-growing plant. Souvenir de Madame 
Blandinieres, a large flower with light crimson 
ray florets, the disc being of the same colour, 
tipped white at times. Robin Adair is a bloom 
of exquisite form, having blush-white guard 
florets, and a disc of blue-pink, tipped yellow ; 
and for a final sort, Duchess of Westminster 
may safely be recommended. This flower has 
silvery-blush guard florets and a lilac disc; it 
is a good mid-season variety. 


Six new incurved varieties (Old 
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the blooms. However, they are now recognised 
as representing this type of the flower, and they, 
with several novelties which have attained 
prominence this season, should be acquired by 
those interested. The following six new sorts 
are recommended. The place of honour must 
be given to: Mile. Lucie Faure, an immense 
bloom with finely-incurved and pointed florets, 
building up a flower of great depth; colour 
creamy-white, sometimes tinted flesh-pink ; late 
buds should be retained. Equally good is Lady 
Isabel, another deep and massive flower, with 
broad florets of good substance; colour pale 
blush, white centre, late buds developing blooms 
of delicate flesh-pink. Ernest Cannell also is 
remarkable for its magsive build and neat, even 
form, petals somewhat pointed ; colour a useful 
shade of buff-yellow. Mrs. N. Molyneux is 
another flower of great promise, and when 
finished is a bloom of large proportions ; colour 
creamy-white. Mme. Ferlat, like the last- 
named, is a white flower, and a capital com- 
panion to such sorts as Chas. H. Curtis ; the 
bloom is very large, medium petals tightly 
incurving, and one that is sure to be in request. 
And Mrs. W. C. Egan, a neat, incurved bloom 
of good size and beautiful form ; colour rosy- 
pink, with white centre, altogether a very 
promising flower. Any reader willing to invest 
in the foregoing six varieties will find them 
invaluable at the next November shows, as they 
are not rough. 


Sport from Avalanche (IW. J. Pearce). 
—The bloom you sent us cannot be a sport from 
Avalanche, as we have never heard of a sport 
from a white flower running into one of a deep 
bronzy-yellow colour. We cannot help think- 
ing that a mistake has been made somewhere, 
The florets are different in form, and the build 
of the bloom, too, is different to that variety, 
the foliage also being quite distinct. The flower 
does not look unlike M. Chas. Molin. A good 
piece of the stem and foliage should always be 
sent with a bloom requiring a name. 


Chrysanthemums — nine Pompon 
sorts for exhibition (Old Subscriber ).— 
These pretty little blossoms ure likely to receive 
a larger share of attention than formerly, more 
especially from among the increasing number 
of amateur cultivators. It is really surprising 
they are not more largely’ grown for cut-flower 
purposes, as most of the sorts are of easy culture, 
free flowering, and of a useful size for all kinds 
of decorative purposes. The following sorts are 
selected for their all-round good qualities, as 
well as for the pleasing variation in colour they 
represent. The selection has been confined to 
the Pompons of nearly globular form, neat, 
and compact build, and the florets of one char- 
acter. Pompon Anemone can be considered 
on another occasion. Premier position should 
be given to William Westlake, a golden-yellow 
dwarf, and free. The flowers are sometimes 
suffused red. William Kennedy is a_ bright 
crimson-amaranth, rather large, and on this 
account should be grown in a free manner. 
Mile. Elise Dordan, soft lilac-pink, a pretty 
globular flower of exquisite and unique form. 
Prince of Orange, a lovely shade of light orange- 
amber, and a finely finished flower, Rubra 
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Perfecta, a large magenta-crimson, with rich 
bronze reverse; a grand exhibition flower. 
Osiris, rosy-purple shaded, petals tipped salmon ; 
a beautiful flower. Maid of Kent, a pure white 
flower of good form. Pygmalion, a lovely deep 
rose flower, and a useful colour on the board. 
These, with Nellie Rainford, a beautiful buff- 
yellow, a very fine sort, make an interesting and 
useful selection for exhibition. 

Six incurved for exhibition (Old 
Subscriber).—You cannot very well do better 
than grow the following. They have all been 
severely tested, and some have stood the test of 
time excellently: Chas. H. Curtis, colour rich 
golden-yellow, florets long and pointed, rather 
late buds ; Mrs. R. C. Kingston, pale pink, a 
splendid flower of good form and large size; 
George Haigh, dull shade of rosy-carmine, 
being a sport from Robert Pitfield, Globe d’Or, 
pleasing shade of bronzy-buff, of good form, 
broad petals, rather early ; Jeanne d’Arc, blush- 
white, tipped purple, large and deep in build, 
an easily grown sort; and Baron Hirsch, 
golden-buff inside of florets, rich crimson, large 
and good form, though rather early. 

Six Japanese for exhibition (Old 
Subscriber).—I€ you do not mind incurring the 
expense of the newest sorts, we can confidently 
recommend the following six Japanese as being 
most likely to suit your requirements, as well 
as those of our readers similarly situated. It is 
somewhat difficult to include all we like, but 
after giving full consideration to diverse colouring 
in the stands, we think you could not very well 
do better: Madame Carnot, pure white, im- 
mense flower with long drooping florets ; Yellow 
Madame Carnot, a pale yellow sport from the 
first-named, and invaluable as a show sort; 
Viviand Morel, large silvery mauve, an easy 
sort to grow ; Australie, rosy-amaranth, silvery- 
white reverse ; E. Molyneux, deep rich crimson- 
golden reverse ; and Chas. Davis, a bronzy-rose 
sport from Viviand Morel, and equally easy to 

row. 

e Chrysanthemums—nine Anemones 
for exhibition (Old Subscriber).—You do not 
say whether you wish us to confine the selection 
to either the large-flowered or the Japanese 
Anemone, or whether it is to be a proportion 
of each type. We therefore accept the latter 
as the correct interpretation of your request. 
Of the large-flowered, we recommend Junon, a 
blush-pink variety with a well-developed disc, 
this latter so important in a typical bloom ; 
Mrs. Judge Benedict, a flower with rose-tinted 
guard florets and sulphur-yellow disc, of large 
size and good form; Gluck, golden-yellow 
guard florets and disc, and a popular exhibition 
sort, dwarf; Descartes, bright crimson-red, 
neat and regular disc, rather early, and wants 
catching at the right season, or it may be past its 
best at the show time. Buds rather late should 
meet the case, however. Of the Japanese 
Anemones the following are specially good: 
Sir Walter Raleigh, pale blush guard florets, 
deepening in colour in the disc ; Queen Eliza- 
beth, fluted ray florets of lemon-yellow, with 
rich yellow disc ; John Bunyan, guard florets of 
light yellow, with a splendid high disc of a 
deeper shade of yellow; Enterprise, a lovely 
flower, with light rose guard petals, and disc of 
sulphur-yellow; and W. W. Astor, an extra 
large and fitie flower, with blush guard florets, 
and disc of yellow, shaded rose. These should 
meet your needs, and are more reliable than 
many other beautiful sorts, which might other- 
wise be included in the selection. Regarding 
the culture of these flowers we can but recom. 
mend you to follow the instructions regularly 
and freely given in GARDENING, where all types 
of the flower receive a share of attention, 


Chrysanthemum Princess Victoria. 
—This is an excellent variety for late cutting, 
its long white sprays of flower being very wel 
come. It is a refiexed creamy-white and of 
beautiful form ; it bears a great resemblance to 
Avalanche, only it is much later. It may be 
obtained in flower about the third week in 
November by taking the first crown-bud, but 
then the flowers are not quite so pure as those 
which can be had at the end of December. To 
obtain sprays of this fine variety it must be left 
for the terminal buds, selecting four or five of 
the strongest buds to remain on the one stem. 
It is a most useful variety for decorations of all 
kinds when grown in this way.—W. J. 


*.* For other Chrysanthemum replies see page 592. 
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Conservatory. 


Oytisus racemosus, planted out either as a bush or on a 
wall, or over an arch, is nearly always in flower, andisa 
very useful plant, either for the moderately warm or the 
cool conservatory. Luculia gratissima, Habrothamnus 
fascicularis, are all, in their way, useful at this season. 
When properly managed the Camellia makes a beautiful 
wall plant. When grown, asI have seen it, covering a lofty 
wall with foliage of the darkest green, studded with 
blossoms of the brightest colours, the wonder is one so 
rarely sees the Oantellia used in the conservatory for this 
purpose. In fact, the Oamellia has gone out of fashion, 
like the Ospe Heaths and the New Holland plants so 
common fifty years ago. The fragrance of Oranges, even 
when not in blossom, can be detected in the conservatory 
where they are grown, but where Oranges are grown there 
are generally some of the plants in bloom more or less in 
winter. The Seville Orange bears very freely. I haveseen 
large trees very full of blossom in winter. Primula obconica 
grandiflora is another form of the old P. obconica. This 
plant has received a bad character from those who are 
susceptible to irritation of the skin, otherwise it would 
become one of the most popular room and window plants. 
Finish potting Pelargoniums. The market grower uses 
chiefly 5-inch pots, and very useful flowering stuff can be 
grown in that sized pot with the aid of stimulants when 
flower-buds are forming, but, in private places, any sized 
pot up to 11 inches in diameter is used. And very hand- 
some specimens are produced in 11-inch pots ; but it is time 
they were in their flowering-pots. Use the best loam in a 
rough turfy state, enriched with old cow-manure to the 
extent of one-fourth. Pot very firmly, and keep near the 
glas3. In the old days houses were specially built for 
Pelargoniums, and the stages so arranged that the plants 
stood in the full light. A night temperature of 50 deg., 
and very careful watering, are essential to obtain beat 
results. Out down Chrysanthemums as they go out of 
bloom. Put in cuttings where they can be had. It isnever 
wise to neglect good, strong, healthy cuttings. It may be 
necessary to vaporise to keep down insects. 


Forcing House. 


The busy time for this house has come now. There will 
be a legion ef flowering plants waiting for the genial 
warmth of the forcing-house to bring out their blossoms. 
Where a mixture of thingsare worked in the same house it 
is better not to run up the temperature too high. From 
60 deg. to 65 deg. at night will be high enough, and give 
alittle ventilation on bright days. On cold, windy days 
no ventilation will be required beyond what takes place 
through the laps of the glass and elsewhere. Use the 
syringe freely, but do not use hard water, and as soon ag 
things begin to move vaporise to kill green-fly. If plants 
infested with insects are taken to the conservatory there 
will be no end of the trouble. In forcing, whether it be 
fruit or flowers, the most important consideration is the 
previous growth and ripening of the subjects forced. It is 
waste of time and material to attempt to force anything 
which has not been specially prepared for the work. For 
instance, a plant or shrub lifted from the open ground and 
placed in a pot will flower if brought on gently, but it will 
not bear a high temperature, and, even if it would, the 
flowers would be poor and not worth the trouble. 


Mushroom House. 

Fill up all spaces where beds can be made, but leave 
room for succession of Seakale, Rhubarb, and Chicory. If 
the building is well constructed the warmth from the beds 
will keep the temperature right without artificial heat 
until the frost comes. But no Mushroom-house ought to 
be altogether unheated. A flue run along will do if there 
is no boiler near. 


Figs in Pots. 


These are often grown in some other house where forcing 
is carried out. A night temperature of 50 degs. will do, to 
be increased as soon as the trees begin to move to 55 degs, 
and later on to 60 degs., and still later to 65 degs. Use the 
syringe freely, and moisten the balls with weak liquid- 
manure. See there is no brown-scale on the plants. 


Cucumbers. 

Seeds should be germinated speedily if the plants are to 
be robust. When they linger in too low a temperature the 
plants are not of much account ; and, besides, they move 
so slowly now unless there is at least a temperature of 
70 degs. or so. As soon as the seeds germinate keep the 
plants near the glass, and plant out as soon as they have 
formed rough leaves. In house culture Oucumbers 
should not be stopped until they have reached the top of 
house. 


Window Gardening. 

Cleanliness to foliage and pots is important always, but 
specially so in winter. Where much gas is burnt delicate 
plants snould be taken to another room. The best gas- 
resisting plants are Aspidistras, Dracanas, India-rubbers, 
Aloes, Cactuses, Aralias. Toe Norfolk Island Pine (Arau- 
caria excelsa) is a very handsome room plant, and, with 
Palms, are valuable in winter as well as in summer. No 
potting should be done now, and very little watering, but 
use the sponge often. 


Outdoor Garden, 


This season has been very suitable for autumn-sown 
Grass-seeds. New lawns seeded down about the middle of 
September are now beautifully green and full. Always 
sow plenty of seed, especially if there are trees on the 
land. To make a good lawn quickly, 4 bushels per acre 
should be sown, and it is very important that the land 
should be well prepared—i.e., dug over and manured, if 
necessary, which it is generally. Worn or exhausted 
lawns should be dressed with something during the winter. 
A mixture of things is generally more serviceable than only 
one kind of manure. Superphosphate and nitrate, two of 
the former to one of nitrate, or say 4 lb. of superphosphate 
and 2 1b. of nitrate mixed with 1 bushel of burnt earth, 
passed through a half-inch sieve, will be a fine dressing per 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than ts here indicated, with equatiy good 
resudts. 


Square rod for poor lawns. Less may do where only a little 
help is required. A cheap dressing may be had by mixing 
1 bushel of soot with 1 bushel of burnt earth, and scatter 
it evenly. This will be sufficient for 2 square rods in 
extent. Where the lawn is not immediately under the 
window, a dressing of stable or cow-manure may be 
applied, and left till the first of March, drawing the bush 
harrow over occasionally. Make new walks. Plant Box 
and other edgings. Transplant deciduous trees and shrubs, 
Plant evergreen and other hedges, Neglected Thorn 
hedges may be cut now. Walks may be turned and drains 


put in order. 
Fruit Garden. 


In pruning wall-trees, especially Pears, thin out a few of 
the old spurs, especially in the centre of the trees where 
the leaves come small, and in consequence but few fruit- 
buds form. If it is necessary to remove an old tree, a larga 
naked space is left on the wall, and the best way of filliag 
it is, I think, to plant some trees which may be called a 
combination of the cordon and the Palmette Verrier. I 
bave seen these five-branched trees do remarkably well, 
and they fill the walls much sooner than any other plan 
will do. This is a useful plan for small gardens, as a 
greater variety of fruits can be grown in a given space. 
Not only Pears, but Apples, Plums, and Cherries may be 
trained on the same principles. Well-prepared Straw- 
berries in pots may be started at any time now for the first 
crop Among the best forcing varieties are Vicomtesse de 
Thury and Royal Sovereign for earliest crops, to be followed 
by Sir J. Paxton and President. Dip the plants in a 
solution of Gishurst Compound, wetting all the leaves 
before taking them indoors. Do not water too freely till 
the blossoms appear and are setting. Of course, this does 
not mean they are to be left till dust-dry, or the young 
rootlets will suffer, 


Vegetable Garden. 


Take advantage of frosty weather to manipulate and 
wheel on manure. There is less waste when manure is dug 
into the land as it comes from the stable or piggery, but 
this can only be done in the winter when the land will 
have time to absorb the manure before the crop is planted. 
Certainly it is not good practice to plant anything on 
ground immediately after alot of fresh rank manure has 
been turnedia. In agarden and home where many waste 
matters are continually accumulating, I have found it 
best to combine the lot in one large heap of compost, and 
work it into this just when it is required, and in suitable 
quantities for each crop. No one manures for Carrots, 
Parsnips, Beet, or Salsify, but early Potatoes and all green 
crops should have a deep, well-manured land to work in. 
Brussels Sprouts are very fine this season. There are so 
many good strains of this useful vegetable abovt that 
there is no difficulty in obtaining fine Sprouts, especially 
if sown early in March and planted in May. Muthroom- 
beds must be made in a warm shed now, unless the shed is 
roomy enough to contain a number of beds, so that the 
combined warmth may keep up a temperature of 55 degs, 

E, Hoppay, 





THH OOMING WHHE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 6th.—Moved Spirwas, Rhododendron Cun- 
ninghami, Deutzias, Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, and 
other plants prepared for forcing to warm-house. Stopped 
a lot of young plants of white and yellow Marguer.tes, and 
put incuttings. Pricked off seedling Oyclamens into boxes. 
Will be kept on shelves near the glass in warm-house. 
Sowed Tomatoes and Cucumbers for planting in warm- 
houses after Christmas. 


December 7?th.—In pruning Vines in houses a lot of the 
best ripened shoots were selected for propagation. Gave 
early vinery borders inside a dressing of artificial manure 
mixed with turfy loam. We find repeated dressings of 
very stimulating manures are not desirable. Bone-meal 
and suchlike substances are used now, and finish off after 
with strong guano or nitrate. Still busy among the 
fruit-trees—pruning, training, washing. 

Decem’er 8th,—Finished potting and boxing the last of 
of the Narcissus. These really ought to have been dono 
before, but after the early Ohrysanthemums are over the 
pots are filled with Daffodils and Tulips; and 7-inch or 
8-inch pots filled with Narcissus and Tulips of various kinds 
are very effective. Oarted home a lot of leaves for making 
hot-beds. Started more early Potatoes in boxes for plant- 
ting in frames after forced Asparagus. Moved a lot of 
Azalea Deutsche Perle to warm-house. 


December 9’h.—Planted more Ne Plus Ultra French 
Beans in pots in warm-house. Stopped and tied Cucum- 
bers, also gave a light top-dressing of old turf and a little 
artificial-manure. Wehave aspecial mixture of artificiale, 
several kinds mixed together. Took up more Asparagu- 
for forcing. A part of the stock of plants has been covered 
with long litter to enable us to lift the roots if severe frost 
comes. The same course has been adopted with Seakale. 


December 10th.—Pruned and trained Morello Cherries 
on north wal), and then syringed them freely with astrorg 
solution of Sunlight-soap. Planted cuttings of Briers snd 
Manettias for stocks for dwarf Roses. Pruned and trained 
Peach-trees in late-house. Put in cuttings of various 
Chrysanthemums. They are rooting in aframe in a house 
where a little warmth is used. Top-dreszed tennis lawn 
with wood-ashes. 


December 11th.—Moved several baskets of Epiphy llums 
in flower to the conservatory. Covered a bed of Fuchsics 
with old leaf-mould to preserve the crowns through the 
winter. Potted a few dozen Tuberoses just come to hand. 
Potted the last batch of Gladiolus (Bride). Divided and 
planted a lot of Michaelmas Daisies among the recently 
planted shrubs in a new arrangement. 





Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 158. 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 506 
Illustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 
Culture'and Arrangement, London: John Murray and of «al 
Booksellers, 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


GROWING HYACINTHS IN MOSS. 


IszND you a photograph showing a group of 
Hyacinths growing in a bowl filled with wet 
Moss, a method which will be found convenient 
for dwellers in cities who cannot easily obtain 
suitable soil for pot culture. The results are 
far more satisfactory than those obtained by 
culture in water only, probably because the 
slowly-decaying Moss is practically a manure, 
The effect, also, of a group of seven or eight 
fiowers massed together is very fine, and I find 
that the best result is obtained by growing one 
variety in each bowl. The kind of Moss does 


Hyacinths growing in wet Moss. 
Mr, W. Goodwin, Lynedoch-street, 


not much matter. I use any that has been 
brought home during summer from the woods 
with Ferns, etc. It should be thoroughly soaked 
in water, and, after a gentle squeezing, the 
bowls should be two-thirds filled with it, 
firmly but not tightly pressed down. The 
Hyacinth bulbs are then laid upon it as closely 
a3 they can be placed, and clean gravel is packed 
between and over them till the crown alone is 
visible. The gravel is necessary to keep the 
bulbs in place, otherwise the roots will tilt 
them, and the future flower-stems will be lean- 
ing at all angles. The bowls are put away ina 
dark cupboard in an unheated room until an 
inch or more of growth has been made, when 
they are gradually brought to the light. They 
are best kept in the unheated room until the 
flowers show colour, and may then be removed 
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to a sitting-room ; but the longer they are kept 
away from the gas-laden atmosphere of a much 
used room the better. The Hyacinths photo- 
graphed—which were grown in a rather smoky 
part of Glasgow—measured 16 inches from 
crown of bulb to top of spike, and subsequently 
reached 18 inches before fading. As regards the 
supply of water, the wet Moss is sufficient at 
first, but when the leaves begin to expand I give 
a good supply, always having more water than 
the Moss can absorb, so that some can be seen 
on tilting the bowl. When in full flower the 
Hyacinths seem to absorb a large quantity of 
water and a daily supply will be necessary. 
Should the flower-spikes require support, a thin 
slip of Bamboo stuck into the bulb itself is the 


ORCHIDS. 


PLEIONES OR INDIAN CROCUSES. 


W38EN well grown these little geins are always 
welcome, and at this season of the year when 
Orchid flowers are scarce they not only form 
valuable decorative plants, but are useful for 
furnishing cut flowers. These plants are gener- 
ally supposed to be difficult to grow, but this is 
not the case provided they get the proper treat- 
ment. It is not necessary to have special 
houses for them, as they will grow well in any 
intermediate-house in which there is a winter 
temperature fluctuating between 50 degs. and 
60 degs. As regards the kinds, the following are 
all well worth adding tothe collection. Pleione 
Lagenaria, P. concolor, P. precox. P. maculata 
and its distinct variety alba. To those who 
are about to undertake the culture of these 
plants for the first time a few words of advice 
may prove useful. Immediately the flowers 
fade the plants should be repotted. On turning 
the plants out of their pots it will be found that 
a number of young roots are just starting away 
freely from the base of the green shoots. The 
greater part of the old soil should be carefully 
picked out, taking care not to injure the young 
tender roots. 

Some growers advise pulling the bulbs apart 
and bedding them out an inch or so between 
each bulb ; but there is no advantage in this, 
because when the bulbs are ban ee the roots 
very often get so bruised and injured that they do 
not always readily start away again. I have 
grown them successfully for several years with- 
out any disturbance of this kind, merely 
repotting them in a clump just as they are when 
turned out of the old pot. Either shallow pans 
or pots may be used, and they must be well 
crocked, for, being fond of plenty of water, 
it is necessary that it should pass quickly away. 
Over the crocks place a thin layer of Moss, over 
which a layer of the following compost should 
be firmly pressed in, filling up to within 4 inch of 
the rim of the pot: Fibrous loam, peat, and 
Sphagnum Moss in about equal parts, mixing 
with it a moderate quantity of coarse silver or 
river-sand. Place the bulbs upon the soil, and 
fillin around them with the roughest parts of 
the compost. For a few weeks after repotting 
Pleiones require but little water; the young 
shoots are liable to turn black if too much be 
given. When the new roots are seen pushing 
in and out of the compost they should be kept 
just moist, and as the young growths start 
away with vigour, the leaves assuming a dark 
green colour, then the amount of water may 
be gradually increased. After they have 
become thoroughly established they may receive 
almost unlimited supplies, and the plants will 
be greatly benefited by an application of weak 
liquid-manure water about once a week. 
Immediately the leaves commence to change 
colour and die down the manure-water must be 
discontinued and the amount of water gradually 
reduced. 

The plants should be grown in the lightest 
position available in the house, and will require 
to be shaded only when the sun is exceptionally 
strong and bright. Everything should be done 
to induce the plants to make vigorous growth, 
upon which depends success. In the spring, 
when the plants are in full growth, they will be 
greatly benefited by syringing well up under- 
neath the foliage several times each day, espe- 
cially when the weather is warm and sunny. 
This will assist growth, and at the same time 
keep down red-spider, to the attacks of which 
Pleiones are liable. 

When in bloom these plants may be taken 
into the dwelling-house, where they will keep 
fresh for a week or ten days; they will require 
no water at the root. If allowed to remain in 
the growing-house during the flowering period 
every care must be taken not to allow any 
moisture to settle upon the flowers, as the colours 
are liable to run and the blooms quickly damp 
off. 

There is one variety of Pleione, P. humilis, 
which comes from a higher elevation than the 
rest, consequently it requires cooler treatment. 
The Odontoglossum-house is the most suitable 
place for it. It is a very pretty and distinct 
species, its distinct fringed labellum beautifully 
spotted, and sepals and petals of a bright rose, 
causing it to be greatly admired by all lovers of 
plant life. 


From a photograph by 


Glasgow. 


simplest and neatest way, and it does not harm 
the bulb for future cultivation out-of-doors. 
Wm. Goopwin, 





Cissus discolor (Wynnstay).—If you cut 
the plant back in spring it will break away 
freely. The trimmings might be made into 
cuttings, and if inserted in sandy soil and placed 
in a close case they will emit roots in about a 
fortnight. The plant grows well in ordinary 
soil so long as it is sweet and the pots weil 
drained. During winter the plant should be 
kept on the dry side. 

The mild weather.—As evidence of the extraor- 
dinary mildness of the past autumn, in many places shrubs, 
such as Berberis Darwini and various Spireas, are full of 
bloom-buds, which will probably succumb to the first 


sharp frost. It will be interesting to note the effect of this 
at flowering time next year.—J. 


*9> B, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





BLUE HYDRANGBEAS. 
I was much interested in ‘‘ P. U.’s” note on the 
above (page 551), and was glad to find that he 
has arrived at the conclusion that the variation 
in colour is largely a matter of chance, and that 
it can be assigned to no certain cause, I have 
for some years interested myself in this subject, 
and have long since held a similar opinion. 
Many will tell you that the blue shade is caused 
by the presence of iron in the soil. It is true 
that some Hydrangeas growing in such staple 
bear blue flowers, but many do not, and in a soil 
very heavily impregnated with iron, where a 
large quantity of Hydrangeas are grown, and 
where, if the ‘‘iron theory” were correct, 
every flower should be of a deep blue tint, only 
two out of many hundreds of plants produce blue 
blossoms. Other persons hold that growing the 
plants in shade will induce a blue colouring of 
the flowers ; but, although blue flowers are often 
met with on shaded plants, bright blue flowers 
are not infrequently seen which have been grown 
in the sunshine, and the deepest blue blossoms 
that ever came under my notice were growing 
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peculiar flowers make a fine show fora long time, 
With 
me it grows uncommonly well, not suffering in 
the least from the winter’s blasts. Rhus typhina 


as they are then of a much deeper colour. 


and some other species also make a good show, 
particularly when allowed sufficient room to 
develop, their large foliage contrasting well 
with the flowers. Pavia macrostachya is also 
very showy, as its long spikes of white flowers, 
which are produced on the points of the growths, 
standing erect, form a peculiar feature just now, 
as most trees around are devoid of flowers. This 
grows well in some places and flowers freely. 
Catalpa bignonioides is not perfectly hardy in 
all places. With me it has grown to the height 
of 20 feet or more, and usually blooms freely, but 
often in severe winters the points of the young 
shoots are destroyed by frost. Where the tree 
does well the large foliage is attractive even 
when it is not in flower, and it is deserving of a 
place in our gardens on that account. There 
are a few sheltered places in the south where 
Myrtles grow most luxuriantly, and when in 
bloom they are very attractive. Some plants 
growing against a wall at Arundel Castle are 
flowering most profusely this season, likewise 
the Panica granatum and Solanum jasminoides. 
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little rotten-manure. After planting and firm- 
ing the soil well, give each plant a_ good 
soaking of water if the ground is dry. It will 
be found more profitable to plant strong, well- 
rcoted plants than weak ones, and those grow- 
ing in pots, if required to be planted daring the 
summer months, should be selected. The 
points of the shoots must be directed inwards, 
pegging them down until they reach the 
trunk of the tree. In this way a smooth, 
green carpet of foliage will be speedily 
formed. No matter how barren the ground 
under the trees may be the Ivy will grow 
and progress rapidly if the roots are provided 
for in the way just described. Another good 
effect of Ivy so placed is that it will kill all 
weeds as soon as it assumes the lead. When tho- 
roughly established the points of the young 
growths will need cutting in to keep it close 
and compact. Sometimes Barberries are planted 
at intervals in the Ivy carpet, and with good 
effect, the yellow flowers contrasting well with 
the green Ivy leaves underneath the spreading 
branches of a deciduous Oak or a specimen 
Cedar. St. John’s Wort, when planted close to 
the edge of the Ivy, forms a good companion 
to it, growing dwarf and flowering freely. 


on the edge of a steep cliff overlooking the sea, | It is, however, only in such favoured spots they | Butcher’s Broom may also be planted with good 








































where the plants were exposed to every gleam|are to be found growing in the open. The | effect near the edge of the Ivy carpet. It will 
of sunshine. In this latter case the quantity of | Magnolia - trees growing in the open at| grow in apy soil and in almost any position. 
iron in the soil was infinitesimal. I have seen|this place were cut back by the severe B. H. 





frost in 1895; they are, however, recover- 
ing and many of them flowered freely. 
Desfontainea spinosa for some years grew and 
flowered most profusely in the gardens here, 
having withstood several severe winters, but it 
succumbed a few years ago. Where this does 
well it is a most interesting plant, flowering ata 
time when few outdoor shrubs do. In some places 
Escallonia montevidensis flourishes admirably, 
and where this is the case there are but few 
autumn-flowering shrubs that make such a dis- 
play, the large trusses of bloom heing produced 
in such profusion on the young shoots. With 
me the plants, though grown to a good size, 


it lately mentioned that a dark, peaty, or boggy 
soil was necessary if blue flowers were wished 
for ; but, though blue Hydrangeas may grow in 
such a medium, they grow as well in many 
others, as witness ‘‘ P. U.’s” clayey gravel and 
the deep red South Devon loam. As ‘P. U.” 
remarks, there is nd certainty that the colour 
will be perpetuated, even if cuttings are 
taken from the bluest-flowered plants and are 
grown under precisely similar conditions of soil 
and situation. Time after time have I seen 
this done without a tinge of blue appearing 
on the blossoms of the progeny. Iron and 
alum, if applied to the plants, will often 


Eucalyptus (Campagna ).—aAs the plant 
is 12 feet high great care will have to be exer- 
cised in its removal. It is by no means a good 
shrub to shift even in a small state, but when it 
reaches 10 feet or so in height the difficulty is 
considerably increased. The plant must be 
lifted with a good ball of earth, the whole of 
the fibrous roots preserved, and if the distance 
that it has to be carried is very great a mat 
should be tied round the roots to prevent them 
from becoming dried up by the wind. The 
plant must not under any circumstances be dis- 
turbed during frosty weather. You would find 


result in blue-tinged flowers. Yet some-| perished by the late frost two seasons ago. | it much better to get a small packet of seed and 
times plants are stubborn, and take no| Dimorphanthus mandschuricus is also a free | sowitinthespring. The seed can be purchased 
notice of these applications, the flowers | autumnal-flowering plant, and, like the Sumach, | for a few pence. 


has large foliage. For making a bold display 


remaining of the ordinary colour, whilst the Y 
few things are more useful when planted in 


blooms that show the blue tint often have a Pruning Syringas.—You Raa g very Saat 


Syringas should be pruned after flowering. We 





blotched appearance instead of the clear colour 
that is so deservedly admired. Occasionally 
large bushes may be seen bearing flowers, some 
of the typical colouring, some blue, and some of 
an intermediate shade. One giant plant that I 
know of has for some years borne creamy-pink 
flowers on one side and blue flowers on the other. 


—— With regard to your interesting article 
in GARDENING on the above subject, it may 
prove to be of some interest to those of your 
readers who may be growers of the blue 
Hydrangea to know that I have induced plants 
which once produced the common creamy-white 
trusses of flower to give those of a delightful 
shade of blue by a very simple treatment. I 
kept the plants somewhat starved, and watered 
occasionally when growing with water taken 
from an old iron rain-water tank, the water 
from which was almost blood-red. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the presence of iron, 
especially during the growing season, has the 
effect of changing the colour of these flowers,— 
Grorce W. SYMES. 


LATE-FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


UNFORTUNATELY, there are not many of these 
sufficiently hardy to withstand the severity of 
our winters ; there are, however, a few favoured 
places where some succeed fairly well, and where 
this is so they deserve to be planted more 
extensively. What could look more beautiful 
than a good clump of Clethra alnifolia? When 
well grown, at this season of the year it 
is covered with slender spikes of white flowers. 
Here it has grown to a good-sized bush, is 
perfectly hardy, and flowers freely every year. 
Again, the Rhus Cotinus, or Venetian Sumach, 
is a most interesting plant at this time of the 
year, yet how little of itis to be found. One 
m vy go to a score of places and not see a plant, 
although it is so hardy and will grow almost 
anywhere. Planted alongside our woodland 
walks or in clumps on the lawn it is quite 
at home. When grown in the full sun and 
sheltered from the north and north-east its 


robust growth could not be employed. 





groups alongside the woodland walks ; being 
quite hardy, they might be planted in such 
places more generally, particularly on sloping 
banks not far from the margins of Jakes. Olearia 
Haasti is also a free-flowering plant that might 


be more extensively grown, for, being of compact 
habit, it might be used where others of more 
Abelia 
rupestris is also a plant well worthy of notice, 
particularly where it does well, as it continues 
to bloom till cut down by the frost in autumn. 
Sometimes Christmas is with us before its last 
flowers disappear. 


IVY UNDER TREES. 


WueRE it is desirable to cover the ground under 
trees in pleasure grounds, and it is found that 
Grass will not grow (and this is generally the 
case), nothing can be betterthan Ivy. If this is 


skilfully planted in the first place, and care be 


taken to train it properly over the ground the 
first season or two, it will ba found to give satis- 
faction in most cases. Although it may be 
considered to be a very curious kind of under- 
wood, seeing that it is a climber, it is, neverthe- 
less, one of the best possible carpets for ground 
under large trees. Planters should bear in 
mind that close to the stems of these there can 
be no moisture or nourishment. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, holes are sometimes dug close 
to trees, when, as a matter of course, the plants 
set therein fail. The only way to make a good 
carpet of verdure under large trees standing 
singly or in groups is to make the holes 
for the plants outside the drip of, and if 
possible clear of, the extreme points of 
the branches; thus situated, the Ivy roots 
will have the banefit of the sun, and rain, and 
dew moisture. Care must, however, be taken 
to keep the roots free from drip from the 
points of the branches, for Ivy, like most 
other plants, is very impatient of drip falling 
upon its roots. To procure a quick and satis- 
factory carpet, the Ivy must be planted from 
3 feet to 5 feet apart. Make the holes for the 
roots large enough to hold about one or two 
bushels of fresh loamy soil, enriched with a 


panicles of flowers next year. é 
of June is the best time to attend to the pruning 





cut in two about the beginning of November. 


Will it prevent their flowering ?—R. 8. 
* * Your Syringas ought not to have been 


pruned in November, but if they have not been 


barbaronsly treated they may carry a few 
The early part 


of Syringas. 


Araliags and India-rubber plant 
(Aralia).—You will have very little difficulty 


in raising a stock of young plants if the seed is 
sown in light soil and placed ina frame in a warm 


part of the garden. ‘The seed should be covered 
with fine soil and kept moist by occasionally 
watering with a fine-rose water-pot. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle they 
should be potted off into small thumb-pots and 
shifted into larger pots, according to size and 
vigour of the plants. With regard tothe India- 
rubber plant ;which has outgrown its bounds, 
it would be advisable to strike a few cuttings 
in spring, but we presume you have not got a 
house or frame sufliziently hot to strike them 
with ease. We should therefore recommend you 
to make a slit in the branches a foot or so from 
the points of the growths, and press in and 
round it a mixture of damp Sphagnum Moss and 
sand. This should be tied by means of mat- 
ting, and never allowed to become dry. Ina 
few weeks’ time the Moss will be well filled with 
roots, and then the tops may be severed from 
the plants and transferred to soil ina pot. For 
a little time the plants should be protected from 
the sun, as they will be apt to flag until the 
roots have got hold of the new soil. 

Moving Rhodsdendron (A Constant French 
Reader) —We should recommend you to lift the Rhodo- 
dendron and plant it in a pot now so as to encourage it to 
make a few fresh roots prior to planting it in Jersey. 


When potted stand the plant in a sheltered part of the 
garden, 





Nareissi from Cornwall.—Thinking it might 
be interesting to the readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
I picked the enclosed Narcissi on border out-of-doors this 
morning to show you the mildness of the climate in this 
part of Cornwall.—Jas. Witicock, The Mount Gardens 
Cornwall. 


*.* A gathering of the Scilly White Narcissi. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


Peruars no flowers are more alike in the colours 
and general appearance of the different sorts ; from 
the first to the last all are so distinctly Forget-me- 
nots that a child would know the flowers at a 
glance. We mention this because one is almost 
compelled to speak of the varieties by com- 
parison. In this case we have a world-wide 
favourite as a type, with a great family likeness 
running through all the members, so that it 
may be the readiest way of conveying an ideal 
by relative descriptions. 

Common as Forget-me-nots are, the species 
and varieties of Myosotis have proved a tangle 
in the hands of botanists, as evidenced by the 
many synonyms registered under one descrip- 
tion or species, and to-day many of us are not 
quite certain what some of our plants really are, 
and it is also notorious that in commerce one 
cannot depend on always getting the one kind of 
plant under the same or a given name. We 
have now especially in mind M. rupicola, alpes- 
tris, and <zorica. As a matter of fact these, 
from a girdener’s point of view, are very differ- 
ent plants, 

Woop Forcet-mz-Nor (M. sylvatica) may be 
said to head’ the group comprising alpestris, 








bloomer and lasts a long time. It may be readily 
known by its broader leaves, and it is ever- 
green. Without doubt, it is a tender plant for 
northern parts. It is said there is a white form 
of it, and another variety is the well-known 
Impératrice Elizabeth. 

oe Forcer-ME-Not (M., dissitiflora) much 
resembles sylvatica, but is less in stature and 





Flowers of the common Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis palustris). 


has larger flowers produced in early spring. 
There are well-marked differences, but they are 
mostly of a botanical nature. It is perennial 
and a Swiss species, widely cultivated now. 
Common Forart-mu-not (M. palustris) is the 
species to which the name Forget-me-not speci- 
ally belongs. It is a British plant, but proves 
most useful in gardens, where it makes a pretty 
display for several months from spring to sum- 
‘mer. It has a creeping habit, but in its 




















Alpine Forget-me-not (Myosotis alpestris) showing habit. 


rupicola, and several garden varieties. It comes | 
from northern parts or high habitats as regards 
its varied forms, though its name would imply 
shady or wooded habitats. No doubt the type 
will attain the higher stature of 14 feet in such 
places ; it is biennial or an indifferent perennial, 
and by no means one of the best for garden 
purposes, and only mentioned now because of 
its typical character. This, however, does not 
app'y to the commonest form, which, employed 
as an annual for bedding, is effective in masses. 

ALPINE Forcr-mg-Not (M. alpestris) is one of 
the most beautifulof the family, very dwarf, com- 
pact, a free bloomer, of high colour, and lasting 
a long time in flower. With me it grows 
4 inches to 8 inches high in moist places, and 
proves a fairly good perennial, losing all its 
foliage in autumn. Though the plant is much 
smaller, the flowers are larger than those of M. 


marshy habitats will often grow a foot high. 
It likes a moist place. Belonging to the same 
group is 

M. camsprirosa (Schultz), a type from northern 
regions. We only mention it to introduce a 
variety of it called M. Rechsteineri, a lovely 
dense and minute creeper from the Lake of 





sylvatica; no rock garden can be complete 
without this gem. 

Mountain Forcer-mu-not (M. rupicola) is a 
name often applied to the foregoing plants, 
and said to be a synonym, but there are many 
forms of it. M. Princess Maud is a variety of 
alpestris, but it remains to be seen whether it 
is permanent, 

M. Azorica is 6 inches to 9 inches high, with 





Flowers of Alpine Forget-me-nob, 


Geneva. We should like to strongly urge 
the use of this for moist ledges or seams of 
rockwork, where it makes matted tufts of 
pale green herbage, and in early sum- 





a sturdy habit and good-sized flowers without | 
the coloured “eye.” It is a late or summer 


mer sends up numerous little racemes of tur- 
quoise-blue flowers of proportionally large 
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size, barely 2 inches from the ground. It is one 
of the best carpet plants for bulbous things in 
the rock garden, and quite a thing to be proud 
of. As its roots get somewhat bare, top-dress- 
ings of loam and leaf-mould mixed with a little 
sand should be applied. In suitable situations 
it spreads pretty freely and is easily pro- 
pagated ; hence its value as a carpet plant. We 
have, however, lost plants in very damp winters, 
and cover from wet would be helpful in keep- 
ing it healthy ; otherwise it is a plant of capital 
constitution, with no very special requirements. 

There is perhaps one point of culture worthy 
of note, and it applies to the whole family with- 
out an exception. If the Forget-me-nots are in 
moist and rich oil, not too heavy, they not only 
do not need shade, but in all respects are better 
in the open, the plants sturdier and more free 
flowering. Those of a tender constitution like 
azorica should have either protection or warm 
nooks, 

The Kew list of Myosotis is as follows: M. 
alpestris (synonym M. rupicola), M. arvensis, 
M. cespitosa and its variety, Rechsteineri, M. 





Flowers of Early Forget-me-not (M. dissitiflora). 


collina, M. macrantha (synonym LExarrhena 
macrantha), M. palustris, N. robusta grandi- 
flora, M. semperflorens, M. sylvatica, and its 
variety compacta nana, and M. Welwitschi. 





Double Violets in pots.—I have some 
plants of double Violets — Comte de Brazza, 
Marie Louise, etc.—which I bought in 5-inch 
pots. They were planted in a cold frame, which 
gets no sun at all during the day, and they are 
not making growth. They get all the air 
possible during the day, and the glass is only put 
on during heavy rain. I think of very carefully 
lifting them and potting them into 6-inch pots, 
as then I could stand them in the front of the 
house, which gets the sun, sheltering them in 
sharp, frosty weather only. I want to know if 
I can follow this plan with any hopes of getting 
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Myosotis dissitifiora (showing habit). 


any flowers at all? I shall be most grateful for 
your opinion.—ARCHIE, 


*",” “Archie” does not say when he bought 
the pots of double Violets or when he planted 
them in the cold frame. A frame that gets 
absolutely no sun is certainly ill-adapted to the 
winter culture of Violets ; but it is very late to 
shift the plants now, as, thus late in the year, 
there is little or no root action, and the plants 
would not get hold of the fresh soil until the 
days began to lengthen, and, consequently, few 
flowers could be expected before the spring. 
We should advise ‘‘ Archie” to leave the plants 
where they are till the end of April, and then 
to divide them, planting the sections and 
runners in well-prepared ground, about a foot 
apart. They should be given a mulch of decayed 
manure in the early summer, and be watered if 
the weather be very dry. Allrunnersshould be 
picked off as they form, and by September they 
should be strong clumps, well set with flower- 
buds, when they may be lifted and potted, and 
in the greenhouse should flower well.—S. W. F. 
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DRACAINA GOLDIEANA. 


| plan has been to cut off the top, when a plant 
| becomes too tall or leggy, at a convenient 


Tus fine species stands out quite unique from height, inserting it in a 2}-inch pot and plung- 


the rest of the members of this extensive family | 
of fine-foliaged plants. It was introduced) 
into this country about twenty-five years ago, 
and first put into commerce by Mr. Wm. Bull, | 
of Chelsea. It isa native of Western Tropical | 
Africa. Some doubts were expressed by bota- 
nists after its introduction as to whether it 
would prove to be a true Dracena, but this | 
was settled as soon as the plant flowered. 
Although it has reached the flowering stage, I 
do not think any attempts have been made to 
intercross it with another species; if so, the | 
fact has entirely escaped my notice. Being so | 
distinct from any other species, it is most valu- | 
able, making a beautiful vase or table plant 


ing ina brisk heat in the propagating-pit. Thus 
far the plan adopted does not vary from that at 
times followed with other sorts as to striking, 
but after the top has been taken every care is 
needed to preserve the old stool intact. This 
will break forth afresh at the top, generally one 
shoot, which in its turn when large enough 
may be taken off forstriking. It is these lateral 
shoots which make the most compact plants, 
whilst they strike as readily, or even more so, 
than the top has done previously. Other shoots 
will follow in due course if the old stool is kept 
in good health, and by this means a stock can 
be steadily worked up. For my own part, I 
have found it best to use a rather more peaty 





when well grown. Compared with most kinds | 











soil than for the stronger growers, the roots 





A variegated Dracena (D. Goldieana). 


it is of a slower growth, but more lasting in 
its character, the foliage being stouter and of 
greater substance. It is not a difficult plant 
to cultivate when a healthy plant is once ob- 
tained. If purchased in a small state, it takes 
some little time before it is fit for use other 
than as an object of interest and beauty in 
the stove itself. When a plant is large enough 
to use upon the dinner-table it makes quite 
a change, being seen to the best advantage, I 
think, as a central object upon a round table. 
I have used it thus, and that repeatedly with- 
out injury, but being a rather tender species it 
is more susceptible to injury than most kinds 
from being ina cold room or house. In order to 
propagate it successfully a different mode of pro- 
cedure to that usually adopted has to be pursued. 
It does not propagate so kindly from eyes as most 
kinds, coming in this respect under the same 


being much finer, which of itself seems to indi- 
cate this variation, whilst it does not need quite 
so liberal a treatment as to watering. Care 
must be taken not to overpot it, otherwise the 
roots will be liable to suffer. It does not appear 
to suffer from the attacks of the thrips pecu- 
liar to Draczenas nearly so much as other sorts, 
but occasional spongings will add much to its 
appearance. Its novel marking, banded and 
marbled in an irregular manner with dark 
green and silvery-grey, gives it when in good 
character a decidedly handsome appearance, 
whilst the back of the unfolded leaves is of a 
pale reddish-purple, which further adds to its 
beauty. 

The illustration gives an excellent idea of its 
effect when seen grouped together, for this 
must not be taken as that of one plant, but 
of several together, dwarf plants surrounding 





category as D, gracilis or D. marginata. My 


the taller one, 


FRUIT. 


APPLES AND PEARS FOR SMALL 
GARDENS, 


Tue selection of suitable kinds of Apples and 
Pears to plant is a matter of much importance 
to all fruit growers, and to none more so than 
the occupiers of small gardens, such as those 
that are often attached to fair-sized private 
residences around the suburbs of many of the 
large and small towns in this country. It is a 
custom with some builders of houses to plant 
the garden of a villa residence with any kinds 
of fruit and other trees that can be bought at a 
cheap rate, caring little or nothing about suit- 
ability, and when the tenant plants, he, in many 
cases, buys the sorts recommended by a nursery- 
man. The result may sometimes be all very 
well—good fruit will be produced, but unless 
the varieties are selected with a view to their 
general usefulness and free-bearing properties 
disappointment must be the result. It must be 
borne in mind when arranging a small garden 
that strict attention to the best kinds of fruits 
for general purposes becomes necessary, from 
the fact that for want of space only a limited 
quantity can be planted. In 


SELECTING APPLES a main eonsideration 
should be to obtain one or two varieties most 
valuable during the winter and early spring 
months, when little else in the way of 
fruit is obtainable from the garden, either 
for dessert or cooking purposes. Hurly sorts 
are scarcely so valuable in a small garden, 
as other fruit is generally plentiful during the 
autumn months, and it is also not desirable 
to overburden the garden with sorts of Apples 
and Pears that are of short duration— e., to be 
used quickly—in order to have a fairly good 
supply during the winter. The 

POSITION AND TREATMENT are points de- 
manding attention, and, as it should be the aim 
of all owners of small gardens to economise 
space as much as possible, it is well to employ 
iron wire trellises, or frames, 7 feet high. By 
training branches of Apple or Pear-trees along 
these space will be economised and a pleasant 
interest maintained during the summer months. 
Such a contrivance (trellis or frame) is well 
suited to upright or oblique cordons. Care 
must be taken to ensure tor the roots a good 
run in well-drained soil of good quality—of a 
loamy character, if possible, as this will 
generally ensure there being plenty of fibrous 
feeders in the ground, and, with this most 
important end in view, the trees shoald be 
obtained from a nursery, the soil of which is 
favourable to the production of healthy, fibrous 
roots. If it is proposed to plant the trees in 
lines, a border 5 feet wide and 3 feet deep will 
be ample space to devote to trees of moderate 
size. If the subsoil is one likely to b> un- 
favourable to the well-being of the trees, it 
might be wise to have a layer of concrete at the 
bottom, to prevent the roots penetrating in a 
downward direction ; the concrete bed should 
have a fall in one direction to allow the surplus 
water to escape. By the adoption of this mode, 
where it is absolutely required—and it is both 
simple and inexpensive—the necessary means 
may be obtained for operating on the roots in 
any way that may be thought expedient. 
Should any tree be growing too freely, it may, 
under this system, be readily thrown into 
a moderate state of growth by cutting off 
some of its roots; or, in other words, 
curtailing the supplies of food. No well- 
regulated fruit-tree requires much use of the 
knife. All the head-pruning required is to cut 
away any cross shoots that inconveniently crowd 
the tree at the end of the summer, and follow 
up during that season the routine of finger-and- 
thumb pruning, which is easily accomplished 
when the shoots are young. The best time for 
root-pruning is soon after the fruit is gathered. 

PLANTING is the next matter. The best time 
to plant fruit-trees is in autumn—-say the last 
week in October or a little earlier. Care should 
be taken not to cover the roots too deeply in 
the soil. In planting, the small, fibrous roots 
should be carefully spread out, the coarse roots 
having been previously shortened back, or any 
injured roots removed with a sharp knife. [f 
the soil be naturally good and generous no 
manure need be added. If the soil be poor some 
well-decayed manure can be mixed with it at 








| 
| 
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planting-time. If the soil be a wet one then the 
trees should be planted nearly on the surface of 
the soil, and a mound of earth should be placed 
over the roots. The trees may be placed about 
8 feet apart. Here are some good varieties of 
DessErt Appius, in order of ripening, which 
may be grown as espaliers, standards, cordons, 
or pyramids—viz , lrish Peach, Red Quarren- 
den, for July, August, and September ; Golden 
Pippin and Worcester Pearmain, September to 
October; Margil, Ribston Pippin and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, for October to January ; Ash- 
mead’s Kernel, December to February ; and 
Redleaf Russet, Golden Harvey, and ees 
Pippin, from February to May. Of kitchen 
Apples take the following dozen sorts— 
Gravenstein, August and September; Lord 
Suffield, Cox’s Pomona, Blenheim Orange, and 
Stone or Loddington Seedling, for September 
and October; New Hawthornden, Golden Noble, 
and Wellington, for November and December ; 
Warner’s King and Lord Derby, January to 
February ; and Calville Malingre, from March 
to May. The following dozen Pears will be 
found a very suitable selection—Bourré de 
PAssomption, July and August; Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Emile d’Heyst, Beurré Superfin, Winter Nelis, 
Doyenné du Comice, and Knight’s Monarch, 
October to December ; Josephine de Malines and 
Olivier de Serres, January to March; L’Inconnue 
and Easter Beurré, March to May. pan 





Fruit-trees failing (Melbourne).—No 
doubt your garden site in Flintshire is a cold 
one, and if very much exposed to fierce winds 
trees would suffer. It seems to be a case in which 
some protection from cold winds is needed. Can 
you plant on the windward side Datch Poplars 
6 feet apart, and let them grow fast ; and some 
8 feet in front of them a row of Scotch and 
Spruce, first alternated ? When these trees grow 
up, a8 they soon would, they would give great 
protection. As to varieties of Apples and Pears, 
we should advise you to plant only very hardy 
varieties, Among Apples plant Keswick Codlin, 
Blenheim Pippin, Bramley’s Seedling, and New- 
ton Wonder, cooking ; and Fearn’s Pippin, Irish 
Peach, and Sturmer Pippin, eating Apples. Of 
Pears, common sorts, such as Hessle, Gros 
Calebasse, Beurré de Capenmont, eating ; and 
Catillac, baking. Of Plums, River’s Marly Pro- 
lific, Gisborne, Czar, and Victoria. These are 
all fairly hardy. All the same, you might 
inquire of any person who had fairly good trees 
in the district what varieties did well with 
them, and plant the same. As your soil is stiff 
clay, it is not at all the best for fruit, Still, we 
think you might overcome that trouble a good 
deal if you would, in selecting positions for the 
trees, first dig up the places about 4 feet over 
and level them down neatly ; then get a few 
loads of road-trimmings, or any lighter and 
gritty matter, and draw that on to the ground; 
then plant the trees very carefully, setting the 
roots out evenly, right on the soil, not making 
holes, placing 2 inches or 3 inches of the new 
soil over them, and adding 3 inches more from 
round about the tree. Thus each tree will be 
ona small mound. Of course, trees so planted 
must be very securely staked and tied, though 
not too tightly. 

Planting orchard (C. W.).—It is difficult 
to give a brief answer to so many queries. Your 
site for orchard, being an exposed one, indicates 
the need for some shelter on the north-eaat side, 
if that be the open one. A row of Scotch and 
Spruce irs would in time furnish that. Next 
it plant a row of Farleigh Prolific Damson 
standards. Your Apples and Pears would be 
best as bush-trees, as these are less liable to harm 
from winds. Your selection of Apples seems 
very good, but on the lowest side of the slope 
you may plant King of the Pippins and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin to give good quality for eating. 
The best Pears would be Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Louise Bonne, Fertility, and Alexandre Lambre, 
all bush-trees. You might intermix a few half- 
standard Victoria Plums, also rather towards 
the bottom. As your soil is shallow, and you 
propose to dig out holes and replace the soil 
taken out with better mould, the result would 
be that whilst the tree-roots might get a good 
start in this fresh soil, so soon as they get outof 
it into the old or shallow soil they would find 
no food and much poverty; then the trees 
would go back. To obviate that, you would 


have to open a trench 2 feet wide all round the 
boles, breaking up the soil deep, adding some 
fresh or well-decayed manure, and filling up 
again. That operation would have to be extended 
every two or three years, and then in time you 
would get the whole of your ground into capital 
condition. See that the newly-planted trees are 
securely staked. 





FRUIT-TREES OVER WALKS, 


I HAVE often thought that in many gardens 
where espalier training is adopted—and a 
capital system it is—the trees are too much 
cramped by the espaliers being too low. 
Especially is this the case where both soil and 
climate are fairly suitable for fruit culture. 
In inferior soils it may be necessary to restrict 
growth, in order to retain sufficient control over 
the trees to secure fertility, but in favourable 
situations it would certainly pay better to allow 
a fuller and freer development. As a rule, 
espaliers are pretty much the same height every- 
where, and the soils that are capable of develop- 
ing and sustaining large fertile trees are placed 
on the same level as those of an inferior charac- 
ter where the trees are short-lived. It may be 
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only may Pears and Apples be treated in this 
way, but some of the hardiest Plums and 
Cherries, as well as Gooseberries and Currants. 
This is an excellent plan for suburban gardens, 
where land is valuable, and the kitchen and 
fruit gardens must necessarily be small. If the 
fruits be trained over the walks the open 


| squares or quarters could be wholly devoted to 


vegetable culture, unshaded but not altogether 
unsheltered by the fruit-trees. And in cold 
springs shelter of a simple, efficient kind might 
easily be applied to protect the blossoms. At 
any rate, to say the least of it, there would be 
as good a chance of securing a crop of fruit by 
this mode of training as any other. No doubt 
the first cost will deter many from attempting . 
it, but those who are fond of their garden, and 
who wish to make the most of a small space, 
will find these fruit bowers or promenades 
exceedingly interesting and, in the end, pro- 
fitable. H. 





Apple Lady Henniker.—While many 
Apples which in trade catalogues are bracketed 
as both dessert and cooking are after all only fi» 








for the kitchen, there are a few which well 
imerit the double title; amongst these Lady 














A fruit-tree covered way. 


said, of course, that the trees should be planted 
wider apart, and so permitted to extend them- 
selves laterally, and this is done, no doubt, to 
some extent; but espaliers might be raised 
much higher than they now are, with advantage 
to the fruit crops, without any corresponding 
disadvantage worth serious consideration, as the 
shade will be only nominal. There are many 
light crops in summer that would be benefited 
by the partial shade of a line of espaliers. 
Soe it not for the cost of erection, wire arches 
over the principal paths would be an interesting 
way of growing Pears and Apples, especially 
the former, and if they were trained as five- 
branched vertical cordons a good-sized arch 
would soon be covered, and if the arches were 
substantial there would be but little cost after- 
wards beyond an occasional coat or two of 
paint. Most of the work of training and atten- 
tion to the trees could be carried out on the 
underside, with a pair of steps on the path, 
cleanly. The trees, of course, would be planted 
close to the edge on each side of the walk, 
without any intermediary borders. I was ina 
kitchen garden some time ago, where the centre 
path was covered with such an arch, on which 
was trained an interesting collection of Pear- 
trees, in capital health and condition. Not 


Henniker is prominent. Grown eithor as an 
espalier or as an ordinary orchard tree in a 
sunny position, the fruit colours up handsomely, 
and is at the end of December and in January 
brisk and refreshing eaten in a raw state. It 
bears sooner as a standard than as an espalier, 
being a rather strong grower; but very fine 
fruits are produced by the latter system of 
training. Lady Henniker is a conical Apple, 
slightly ribbed, skin a delicate yellow, heavily 
flushed with crimson when the fruit is exposed 
to the sun. It is a good cooking Apple.—J. 
When winter comes.—Having been a 
frequent listener to arguments on the question of 
when the leaves of garden and orchard fruit-trees 
can be fairly said to have completely left the trees 
bare, I have kept careful observations for some 
years, and now send you the result in case ycu 
might consider it of any use. The aspect of my 
garden and orchard was entirely exposed to 
both north and east, and well open to south- 
west, and was situated in the Thames Valley. 
Most of the trees were Apples. 1890, leaves alloff 
by Nov. 26; 1891, Nov. 28; 1892, Nov. 17; 
1893, Nov. 23; 1894, Nov. 13; 1895, Nov. 14; 
1896, Nov. 8. This year many leaves are still 





on and perfectly green in my present garden 
here.—C. A, C., Arundel. iy 








THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 
Ir may be thought what can anyone say in 
favour of this vegetable at the present time? | 
Much may be done now to forward next year’s | 
plans to guard against failures and to get the 
best results. It will be seen in the illustration 
that several types of Marrows are represented, 
and here may be seen three or four of the best | 
kinds and well grown. The large fruits shown 
are often much admired by amateurs. They 
are less value as a vegetable than smaller ones, 
and though the larger fruits are needed for | 
special uses, such as drying for preserves and 
pickles, the smaller used as a vegetable make | 
excellent dishes when well served. The Marrow, | 
owing toits rapid and trailing growth, has been | 
put to various uses in the garden and as a 


screen and cover for unsightly places ; but used | not large. 


thus is not a fair test of its usefulness. To get 
the best results stopping and culture are needed. 
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this variety are always the best. The plant is 
short-jointed—a great point in Marrow culture. 
Moore’s Vegetable Cream is not unlike it in 
colour, but shorter. 
the sunny side, and is noted for its flavour. 


The fruits are more ribbed than the Long White. | 


Long Green or Striped is not unlike Long White 
except in colour, and is much liked on account 
of its distinct shape and markings. It is a 
favourite exhibition variety. Prince Albert is 
also a green-fruited variety, and a great trailer, 
being good for covering. It is a nice fruit, of 
medium size, fine quality, and a good cropper. 
Pen-y-Byd is a delicious little fruit, one of the 


best used as a vegetable in a young state. It is| 


very prolific, like a Melon in shape, creamy- 
white, thick, firm flesh of delicate flavour. It 
is also called Muir’s Variety. The Custardsare 
not much grown. They are good cooked young, 
but so soon lose flavour if at all old. They are 
The Bush or Cluster is also a small- 


fruiting variety of good quality, with dark green 
fruits. 


The plants are compact, bushy, 


It has a yellow shade on. 















A few large fruits rob the plants, and_ these | not trailers, and very prolific and distinct. 


should never be aliowed till the season is well 
advanced, so that the succession crop is not 
interfered with. If the plants are grown solely 
as a vegetable then the fruit should be cut 
small. Used thus the plants produce a much 
greater weight of fruit and yield longer, 

The uses to which the Marrow can be put are 
many. One of the best 
is as a compote, or used 
like preserved ginger. 
This latter is one of the 
best winter dessert dishes 
that can be prepared, 
and though it is neces- 
sary to have firm fruits 
(but not old) and care- 
fully dry them, few 
vegetables can be com- 
pared to this when well 
done. I am unable to 
go into the preparation 
of the fruit, as it would 
tak3 up too much space. 
Many of my _ readers 
will be better able to 
advise, but it is a“mat- 
ter amateurs may with 
advantage consider. In 
this country neac towns 
fruit in winter is costly, 
and the Marrow is grown 
at so small cost thas 
home - made _ preserves 
and compotes are most 
useful. As a simple 
jam the Marrow is 
delicious, and here fair- 
sized fruits are needed. 
For this purpose the 
large, long varieties are 
best. In many places 
the Marrow is made iato 
pickles. The best results in Marrow culture are 
not always obtained from plants allowed to grow 
too freely. The market gardener plants more 
closely than the amateur. But for use as a 
vegetable the fruits should always be cut before 
the seeds are formed—in fact, in such a state that 
the spoon will cut the pulp through when 
cooked. The fruits when used in a small state 
are more readily prepared—in fact, are best 
merely cut in half or served whole. The Marrow, 
when allowed to harden its seeds, is then past 
condition as a vegetable. This fact is over- 
looked by many. Also the plants are too fre- 
quently placed in out-of-the-way corners, so that 
fruits cannot form. Many drop or turn yellow 
before they swell, and in other cases the plant 
placed on too much manure runs so much to 
wood that very few fruits mature. At thestart 
a little warmth is beneficial, but not, as is often 
the case, huge heaps of manure that cause a 
rank leaf-growth and very few fruits. 

VARIETIES are numerous. Those shown in 
the illustration are principally the Long White, 
Striped Green, and the Prince Albert, and pro- 
bably Muir’s Marrow, but the last-mentioned 
should be quite round if well grown; it is very 
prolific. Long White is probably the best 
Marrow of the large section, and certainly one 
of the best flavoured. It isa splendid cropper, 
earlier than the green varieties, and when cut in 
a small state one of the best vegetables grown for 
jam or using in a dry state. Fall-sized fruits of 


Several forms 





W. 





WINTER KALES. 


DurinG that period of the winter when we have 
autumn Cauliflowers in abundance, hardy Cole- 
'worts, and Brussels Sprouts, curled Kales are 








of the Vegetable Marrow. From a photograph by the Re 
Kevington, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 


not highly regarded. It is when severe weather | 
prevails, Cauliflowers are over, Coleworts and 
Cabbages have been hard frozen and spoilt, and 
perhaps snow lies thickly, that we learn to appre- 
ciate the merits as well as the distinctive sweet-| 
ness of the hardy curled Kales. These greens 
seem to be so delicious when cut hard frozen, | 
and, after being well washed in cold water, at. 
once cooked and served up hot, we do not then 
scorn the delight of the Kale-pot. Then, later | 
on, when even winter Broccolis are over and 
even Savoy Cabbages are scarce, there comes. 
from out of the stems of these hardy Kales, after 
the heads have been cut, such a wealth of delici- | 
ously tender side-stems that they cannot be too. 
highly prized. A not uncommon fault in con-| 
nection with all winter Greens, Savoy Cabbages | 
included, that are desired to give of their pro- 
duce late in the winter, is sowing seed too early, 
so that plants either get drawn and leggy in the 
seed-beds or drills, or if put out early become 
unduly strong, so that they are less able to resist 
severe weather than later planted stuff is. 
Another not uncommon fault is planting out in 
rich deeply-worked soil. Then follows a very 
coarse and usually uneven growth, many of the 
plants in consequence being large-leaved and 
out of character. It is very much better to be 
planting out towards the end of J uly somewhat 
more | than early planting will admit of, 
and in fairly firm soil, as always in such case 
stout, sturdy growth is secured, and such growth 





asked for under any name 
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withstands severe weather the best. Now, of 
these winter Kales we have several diverse 
characters, and these again have numerous 
variations, arising mainly from selections 
made from time to time. Of sections, the 
best known is the Green Curled Scotch, 
of which there are several varieties, both tall 
and dwarf. Foremost amongst the tall comes 
Dobbie and Sons’ ‘ Victoria” Kale, a dense- 
headed, beautifully-curled stock ; Cuthbertson’s 
|‘* Famous Strain,” rather broader headed, and 
dark green in colour ; Brydon’s Selected Curled, 
a rather paler yet excellent strain; and Culrean 
Castle (Hurst), a very strong-growing, large- 
leaved, and broad-headed form, All these are 
distinct advances upon the old tall Scotch, and 
have, after trial at Chiswick Gardens, just been 
awarded high commendation by the R.H.S. 
fruit and vegetable committee. The Dwarf 
Green Curled, such as is seen in the market 
gardens, is the best of the dwarf section; that 
was not well represented at the Chiswick trial. 
Cottager’s Kale is a tall, gross-growing form of 
purplish hue, very fine for late winter sprouting. 
The stock of this from ©. Turner was 
excellent and highly commended. Another 
fine late and distinct broad-leaved Kale is 
|Chou d’Milan, sometimes grown as Hundred- 
head. This is a first-rate April variety, 
its long side sprouts being most acceptable. 
The stock at Chiswick, from Watkins and 
Simpson, was also highly 
commended. The dwarf- 
growing Labrador, or 
Arctic Kales, of which 
there are both green 
and purple, were repre- 
sented by the latter 
form only under the 
names of Exquisite and 
Dwarf Parple. These 
secured commendations 
only. They have the 
reputation of being very 
hardy. A capital stock 
and highly commended 
was Hurst and Sons’ Late 
Hearting, of which form 
there are several stocks 
in commerce. These 
have somewhat broad- 
ribbed and __ fringed 
leaves and solid hearts, 

of the Savoy type, but 
should not be planted 

too early. A good varie- 

gated Kale from Veitch 

and Sons was also highly 
commended, but these 

forms chiefly have deco- 

rative value. It was 

interesting to note that 

all of the Asparagus or 

Buda Kale section, in- 

cluding Delamare, Rag- 

ged Jack, and Lapland, 

had all been destroyed by a worty fungus. It 

is well that such an attack is limited to Chis- 

wick only. These dwarf Kales are of very deli- 





v. G, Berens, 


cious nature and always merit a place in the 


garden for winter use. A. AD, 


November Peas.—So exceptionally mild 
has the season been up to now that everything 
in the garden seems to have taken a new lease 
of life. We have heard frequent accounts of 
spring and pet plants throwing 
up their blossoms in dull November, nor have 
the occupants of the kitchen garden been 
behind. On the 20th of November I partook of 
an excellent dish of Green Peas picked from the 
second cropping of the rows. The varieties were 
Late Queen and Ne Plus Ultra. Though not 

uite up to the standard of summer Peas, the 
favour was good, and proved the excellence of 
these sorts for late use. Fortunate have those 
gardeners been this season who made a late 
sowing with the idea of the autumn chance crop, 
which so often fails, but, owing to the favour- 
able caprice of our climate this season, has 
turned out a fine success.—H. 

Drumhead Savoy (7.).—There is but 
one proper Drumhead Savoy in commerce, and 
ou would get this 
variety. It differs materially from the large 
Drumhead or Cattle Cabbage, which has larger 
heads and less curled leafage. To have the 
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ae 
Drumhead Savoy in good form seed should be 
sown early in April, and the plants got out into 
rows, 2 feet apart, early in July. The soil 
should have been deeply worked and well 
manured to enable full-sized heads to be pro- 
duced by Christmas, which is quite early enough 
to have Savoys at their best. 





ROSES. 


oy 


ROSE BENNETT’S SEEDLING. 


Or all the Ayrshire Roses Bennett’s Seedling, 
or Thoresbyana, is one of the very best for 
arches and pillars. Introduced so far back as 
1840, this, with Félicité-Perpetue (1828), are 
our hardiest and most useful Roses for a bleak 
situation. A very vigorous grower, free flower- 
ing, almost evergreen, and producing large 
bunches of gemi-double, white blossoms. 
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They | 





only faultis a very short season of bloom. 
are in flower for about three weeks only, whereas 
the ‘‘ Dijon” Teas bloom until the autumn. 





TEA ROSE MADAME CHARLES. 


As in so many other things, there is a wonder- 
ful variety among Tea Roses, and varieties that 
open well in our country are not many. There 
is first the drawback that very double kinds 
will not open in coldish, wet summers, however 
fine in warmer countries; and there is again 
the curious fact to be considered that all these 
plants are forced to grow one way—ic, they 
are grafted, rightly or wrongly (we say nothing 
about its merits). In such a wide range of 
forms as the Tea Roses it must surely be that 
they will not all take equally well to the same 
wild stock, and that it would take some patient 


| trials to find out what suits any particular kind 
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in fact, it may be described as a strong-growing 
Safrano. Perhaps the great attraction of this 
variety is to be found in its lovely elongated buds 
of a charming apricot tint, much superior to that 
of Mme. Falcot. The apricot colour is gener- 
ally suffused with a vivid orange shade, so rare 
and yet so much admired. This Rose has one 
bad defect, and that is its habit of quartering, but 
it amply atones for this in its freedom of growth 
and abundance of bloom. The pretty buds are in 
much request for button-holes, bouquets, etc. It 
makes an excellent pot Rose, especially for 
flowering in late autumn and early winter, 
when more double Roses would be difficult to 
open. If a low south wall were available Mme. 
Charles would do splendidly upon such a 
position, and if well fed with liquid-manure in 
the early summer the gorgeous colour of this 
Rose would be much intensified. Many of 
these Tea Roses, of which Mme. Charles, 
Mme. Lambard, Bridesmaid, and Mme. A. 


Bennett's Seedling Rose over arches. From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Great Warley. 


This is one of the oldest classes of Roses we | 


have ; for we had Gracilis in 1796, Amadis in 
1829, The Queen in 1835, besides Dundee 
Rambler, to which we are unable to give date 
of introduction. The Ayrshire Roses do not 
need a rich compost ; but at the same time must 
not be starved. Perhaps the greatest mistake 
made in this section or class is in pruning. To 
cut away a large quantity of the previous 
season’s growth is only to sacrifice an immense 
amount of bloom, and practically render the 
plant flowerless. cata growing—in fact, 
rampant—this Rose could scarcely be put to 
better use than as a climber over rough roots, 
an old hedge, pillar, or arch. We very seldom 
find it affected: with red-rust or mildew. The 
large trusses of buds make up well in decoration, 
especially when they are bursting and the 
deep carmine tinge is prominent. Individually 
the blossoms are not of much merit; but collec- 
tively we know of few more showy or 
decorative Roses than Bennett’s Seedling. Their 





best. As things are, we find a great many Tea 
Roses on the Brier-stock, which, however well 
treated, remain stationary or go back. It can- 
not always be owing to their tenderness, be- 
cause the hardest winter frosts do not kill them, 
but the plant is as if in some way paralysed. 

But taking things as they are and among the 
kinds that do well—ic., which give a good 
result in the usual way in the average cool 
soil—we have never found anything more satis- 
factory, constant, or finer than this Rose. We 
have tried it for several years, and it is always 
the same hardy, patient bloomer, with noble 
buds and flowers, and the colour is lovely. 

This beautiful Rose, introduced by Damaizin 
upwards of thirty years ago, is well worth a 
place in every collection. It is not by any 
means a show Rose, albeit at times, especially 
in a cool season, a wondrously beautiful 
high-centred flower is produced. It is said 
to be a seedling from Mme. Damaizin, but its 
habit points rather to Safrano as its parent ; 





Chatenay are representative, would make fine 
semi-climbers for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration, and would oftimes give more satis- 
faction than the rampant climbers, as they are 
more continuous flowering and afford less shade 
to the other occupants. A small tub or large 
pot should be well drained and filled with com- 
post of rough loam, a little well-decayed cow- 
manure and leaf-mould, and some bone-meal. 
Into this put what nurserymen term an extra- 
sized plant, and place the pot or tub upon the 
stage, training the shoots of the Rose on to the 
roof. Very little pruning will be required, 
simply thinning out crowded growths. It is 
surprising the quantity of useful blossoms such 
plants will yield, and, given a rest of a week or 
two in the summertime, one may be sure of 
some flowers from these Roses the greater part 
of the year. 





Treatment of Marechal Niel Rose 
in pot (Constant Reader).—An 8-inch pot is 
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scarcely large enough for a Rose carrying growths 
of 12 feet. We would givesuch a plant a double 
shift or put it into a tub or box. You may 
safely cut off the last 2 feet of growth when 
ripened, but not earlier. Wait until the plant 
has ripened before repotting now. Such growth 
as you mention should give you a good show of 
flower from almost every eye next spring. 

Obtaining new Roses (/sobe/).—A new 
Rose is obtained by cross-fertilising flowers of 
different species or varieties. For example, 
the Hybrid Teas are raised from seed obtained 
by crossing a Hybrid Perpetual and a Tea or 
Noisette variety. Many of our finest Roses 
have been obtained by cross-fertilisation, but 
to get one of sufficient merit to rank among 
the splendid varieties now in cultivation 
needs a great deal of patience and time. A 
second source of ‘new ” Rosesis from ‘‘ sports ” 
or freaks. A shoot appears upon the plant 
carrying a totally distinct blossom, and by care- 
fully budding or grafting the eyes immediately 
below such a flower we often succeed in fixing 
the sport, after which it is easy to increase the 
number of plants. Careful selection and hybri- 
disation have done much towards the improve- 
ment of most flowere and plants. 


Roses under glass (B. Schol/ie/d).—We 


| Jubilee, 24th June, and 9s it was such a cold Easter, I fail 


to see how in a garden it is possible at such an early season 
to be abie to get buds, and in such a short space of time to 
blossom.—Esor., 

*.* It is by no means impossible to have a@ Rose-bud in 
Jlower during so short a time from insertion. We have 
often seen them in bloom within less time, and it is no 
uncommon thing to find several flower the same season a8 
inserted, and even make a fair-sized plant. 


Pillars for Rose.—What is the best form of 
pillar for pillar-Roses such as Paul’s Carmine, Mrs. Paul, 
W. A. Richardson, etc., of which I have several fine plants 
that want sufficient support? They are isolated on lawns. 


*.* Three iron rods driven in in triangular form make 
ror pillar support. Wood is apt to rot at the base just 
n a great deal of growth needs supporting. 


Gloire de Dijon Rosedying(Ayrshire) —Wehave 
very little doubt your Brier-stocks were not trimmed hard 
enough before planting. Old roots of the hedge Brier 
frequently decay in the same manner as you describe, and 
few cut them back sufficiently hard when first plantea from 
the hedgerow. 


a 
w 





FERNS. 


MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS FOR CUITING. 


THE idea seems to have crept into the minds of 
many people who grow flowers for room decora- 
tion that some Maiden-hair Fern is necessary for 
mixing with them. I, too, love the greenery 





would advise that your border be enriched, and 








when mixed with flowers, but I do object to the 





Adiantum gracillimum, 


the following three climbers planted to grow | 


oP the root: Reine Marie Henriette, red ; 
illiam Allen Richardson, orange and apricot ; 
and Maréchal Niel, yellow. Do not plant closer 
than 4 feet from plant to plant, and grow them | 
on the long-rod sytem—.e., cutting down the} 
wood each summer after flowering, and securing | 
more rods from the base. Of course, you have | 
top ventilation as well as at the sides? This 
would enable you to get thoroughly matured 
wood, and you will find these three varieties 
reliable bloomers. 

Rose Comtesse de Gaillard Bearn.—This is 
a comparatively new French Rose of moderate climbing 
habit. It has pretty yellow buds, tinted pink. In 
pruning cut out only dead and weakly shoots. It will 
Pp eeey be a favourite garden Rose when bstter known. 

Growing Tea Roses under Vine (Vine).— 
Roses will need more sunlight than your Vine would allow 
to reach them. Nor do we think you would succeed with 
a climber on the wall, which would be even more shaded. 
Your house is small for a Vine and Roses as well. If you 
decide to try a few in pots, select from G. Nabonnand, 
Mme. Falcot, Niphetos, and Perle des Jardins. 


Banksian Roses in flower (EZ. S. L.).—It is very 
unusual for the Banksian Roses to flower so late in the 


use of Fern with some things. A Rose, for 
instance, looks far better when backed by its 
own green leaves. A Carnation or Clove looks 
certainly best arranged with its own leaves. 
Fern fronds we must have, and the fronds of 
many Adiantums are peculiarly well adapted 
for this purpose. Our market growers have 
decided that A. cuneatum is the variety they 
will grow and will supply no other, so that the 
species has become the only plant considered 
worth attention for this purpose. In these notes 
I will describe a few kinds which can be grown 
for cutting, and which will at the same time 
give a greater variety and add a greater interest 
to the appearance of the house in which they 
are grown. I would advise my readers to grow 
a variety of taller-growing kinds; their fronds 
will be found ever welcome for cutting. These 
plants are all very easily grown. One of the 
chief items of success is good drainage, for with- 
out this no plant can long remain a pleasure to 
anyone ; good soil, careful potting, and a plenti- 
ful supply of water to the roots, with an ocoa- 
sional light sprinkling with the syringe, are 


season ; June is their usual time. In all probability the | necessary. The following kinds will be found 


c ld and storm are the cause of falling buds. They are not 
good Roses for your position. Try Félicité-Perpetue, 
Ruga, William Allen Richardson, or Claire Jacquier. These 
are sure to flower and please. 


Budded Rosein bloom in a few weeks. 
—Being on enthusiast as regards budding Roses, shall 
feel greatly obliged for your kind reply. A gentleman has 
informed me that a person at Oambridge budded a Rose 


very interesting, as they will produce a pleas- 
ing appearance in the house and will afford 
variety :— 

A. AFFINE is a pretty species, producing its 
fronds froma creeping rhizome. The fronds are 
each about a foot or 18 inches high when well 





in his garden in April, and it wasin blossom in time for 


grown. ‘They are some two or three times 


divided and rich deep greenincolour. These 
fronds are valuable for mixing with flowers 
arranged in a good-sized vase ; pieces are also 
invaluable for mixing with flowers for shoulder 
sprays and wreaths, and they last a long time 
without fading. It will thrive well in the cool- 
house fernery, being a native of New Zealand. 


A. CUNEATUM.—In spite of what I have said of 
this Fern, I must on no account omit it from the 
most desirable kinds. The rich bright green of 
its fronds and the jet-black stems render it very 
charming. Nothing can equal its beautiful 
fronds when used for bouquets and button-hole 
flowers, and that, too, in the winter months. It 
thrives best in moderate warmth. It is widely 
spread throughout Brazil. 

A. ExoisuM and its variety are both very 
handsome plants, partaking somewhat of the 
characters of A. cuneatum and A. concinnum, 
The latter plant, however, is excluded from this 
enumcration. The fronds of A. excisum are 
three to four times divided and from a foot to 
18 inches in length. The variety makes beauti- 
ful tassels some 3 inches long or more, and the 
fronds are very beautiful when cut for mixing 
with flowers for the table. 
heat, and comes from Chili. 

A. FORMOSUM, a very handsome kind, as its 
name implies, grows to some 3 feet in height, 
but when the fronds are about half that size 
they are useful for mixing with cut flowers, 
where their bright green pinnules and jet-black 
stems are very charming. I cannot recommend 
this one for any other purpose. It is a cool- 
house kind from Australia and New Zealand. 

A. GRACILLIMUM.—This is a singularly beau- 
tiful Fern, as wili be seen by theillustration. It 
is, I think, a garden variety of A. cuneatum. It 
comes true from seed, and as a pot specimen 
nothing can be more beautiful ; the fronds also 
are exquisite, covering the flowers with which 
they are arranged like a delicate green veil. The 
fronds should, however, be cut at the last 
moment, or be cut and submerged for twenty- 
four hours before using on account of being so 
delicate. It likes stove heat. 


A. GLAUCOPHYLLUM.—An elegant cool-house 
kind from Mexico. It also does well in the 
warmer house during the growing season, It is 
a small-growing plant with fronds several times 
divided, and the pinnules are somewhat leathery 
in texture, dark green on the upper side, glau- 
cous beneath. 

A. TENERUM —The fronds of this plant as 
well as those of the last-named form fine objects 
for setting up with cut flowers in a vase, and for 
this purpose should be submerged in water fora 
night or more before they are used. The young 
pinnules are soft crimson and very elegant. 
Widely distributed in tropical America. 

A. TRAPEZIFORME. — A fine, bold-growing 
plant, one with large pinnules, and producing 
fronds some 2 feet and 3 feet high. This is 
quite distinct from any other species named 
here, and it may be cut and used for mixing with 
Grasses and flowersin the winter months. There 
are several others somewhat like this which may 
be similarly used. 

A, MACROPHYLLUM.—An erect-growing plant 
possessed of much beauty. The fronds, which 
vary from 10 inches to 20 inches high, are 
pinnate, the pinne being red or crimson when 
young, changing with age to pale green, and 
becoming of good thick substance. A warm- 
house plant from Jamaica and other West 
Indian Islands, 

A. PEDATUM.—I cannot allow this enumera- 
tion to pass without including init the most 
beautiful species of Maiden-hair Fern that is 
grown, although overlooked by many because it is 
hardy. The plant is deciduous, and, therefore, 
not so useful as many of the kinds. North 
America. 

A. Witu1aAMsi.—This makes fronds some 2 feet 
or more long. The pinne, smaller than those 
of A. tenerum, are bright green, the stem being 
slightly clothed with farinose powder at the 
base. It is a cool-house plant. G. 





Preventing Maiden-hair Fern from 
shrivelling.—On page 562 of GARDENING for Nov. 27th, 
paragraph ‘* Koman Hyacinths,” ‘‘A. E. O.” regrets that 
Maiden-hair Fern so soon shrivels when put in water. 
have for some time past burnt the cut ends of the stalks 
before placing them in the water, and the fronds last in 
good Bo axa for several days, even on a chimney shelf. 
—J.G, 


It requires stove. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
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VARIETIES OF ASPARAGUS. 


ASPARAGUS PLUMOsUS cRIsTATUS is a dwarf 
form. The branches are not quite so flat as in 
the type and each branchlet is terminated by a 
multifid growth almost in the same manner as 
some of the crested Ferns. This multifid or 
fasciated growth occasionally occurs in many 
plants, but it is most remarkable that it should 
keep constant. I find that among a number of 
plants propagated from divisions they all retain 
the crested character, though some shoots are 
more defined than others. A certificate was 
awarded to this plant a few years ago, but it 
does not appear to have come into commerce, 
or at least I have not yet seen it catalogued. 

A. TENUIssIMuS, though not grown to the 
Same extent as plumosus nanus, is equally 
beautiful, and for some purposes I prefer it, the 
light fluffy-like trails being particularly adapted 
for the shower bouquets now so much in vogue, 
and also for associating with flowering plants in 
groups. This may be propagated from cut- 
tings. The short side shoots taken off close to 
the old stem will root freely in any light sandy 
compost in the stove propagating pit. In 
growing the plants on they do not require a 
high temperature so much as a regular heat 
and plenty of light. Shade or a sudden change 
of temperature will cause the leaves to turn 
rusty and fall off. 

A. SPRENGERI is a very distinct species of 
scandent habit, the leaves longer and broader 
than in those referred to above. I have not yet 
had much experience in its culture, but find it 
grows freely in an intermediate temperature. 
if it should seed freely it will be sure to become 
a useful plant. It has been grown for some time 
on the Continent. I lately saw some fine large 
plants which had been imported, placed on a 
shelf, and the long grewths hanging down were 
very effective. It is obtained from seed, but I 
have not yet seen it ripen seed in this country, 

A. RETROFRACTUS ARBOREUS.—I do not know 
in what way this differs from the original form 
of retrofractus, which was introduced from the 
Cape of Good Hope in the year 1759. I have 
not seen it under the original name. It is pro- 
bable that arboreus is the same. It is a most 
beautiful Asparagus and well worthy of culti- 
vation. It is of tall habit, the stems hard and 
of a woody substance, covered with a greyish 
white powder, the long thread-like leaves pro- 
duced in tufts from the slender wiry branches, 
I do not know if seed can be obtained. I have 
rot yet seen any signs of its flowering, though I 
have had some strong well-developed plants. I 
am afraid it will prove too slow to propagate 
fcom divisions to ever come into general use, 
though it would undoubtedly be much appre- 
ciated, the long trails of bright green foliage 
being very effective among cut bloom. Like 
other plants from the Cape, it will do well in a 
cool greenhouse, but a little extra warmth will 
ensure better growth. It requires plenty of 
pot room, a rough porous compost, and good 
drainage, and must not be grown under the 
shade of other plants. 

A. DEFLEXUS.—Under this name a very useful 
species was brought into commerce a few years 
ago. It is of tall growth, with slender wiry 
stems, the drooping leaves of a bright green, and 
for cutting very useful. When planted out the 
underground rhizomes spread freely and throw 
up strong growthsin all directions. It may be 
readily increased by taking up these strong 
shoots with some roots to them. I find it also 
seeds freely, and seedlings soon make nice 
plants. This succeeds best in a cool-house, too 
much heat inducing slender growth and weaken- 
ing the plants. 

A. DECUMBENS (syn., A. crispus) is an old 
species of very slender growth, from South 
Africa. Although very pretty, I could not 
recommend it for general use. The large fleshy, 
tuberous roots render it difficult to grow. It 
should be grown in a cool-house, and under 
genial conditions it makes long growths on 
slender thread-like stems. The leaves are of a 
glaucous green and, as its name indicates, of a 
drooping habit. : 

—— Asparagus retrofractus has several times 
recently been spoken highly of for cutting, and 
it has certainly the merit of sri 
tinct from Asparagus plumosus an 































A. tenuissi- 


totally dis-| be 
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mus, which have of late years become so popular. 
A. retrofractus forms, like the two above men- 
tioned, pretty little plants in small pots, but 
with age it develops a strong climbing habit, the 
stems being very hard in texture and light in 
colour. The principal stem produces side 
branches freely, while these minor branches and 
branchlets, which are slender and wiry, have 
the leaves arranged thereon in little tufts. The 
leaves are each from 14 inches to 2 inches in 
length and bright green in colour, I have not 
succeeded in propagating it from cuttings, but 
have obtained a few plants by means of layers. 
This is, however, a very slow process, but it is 
apparently the best method available unless 
seed can be obtained. —T, 





THE CHINESE JESSAMINE (RHYNCHOS- 
PERMUM JASMINOIDES). 


Tuts old-fashioned climbing plant is well illus- 
trated in the accompanying cut, showing a 
popular way of training it. Although it is well 
suited for growing in this fashion, it does not | 














character will suit it very well, potting firmly. 
Large shifts are not needed—in fact, it will 
remain in an excellent condition for years in the 
same pot with an occasional top-dressing of good 
soil. When planted out it should not be 
allowed too much root space, otherwise there 
may be a tendency to grow too luxuriantly. A 
moderate amount of water only is required, 
sufficient at all times being given to keep its 
foliage fresh, but not enough to sodden the soil. 
Any tying in or training should be seen to 
before it starts into growth in the spring, 
otherwise its foliage will not become settled in 
a natural manner for some few months. The 
insects to which it is most liable are the scale, 
particularly a mealy-looking kind, and the mealy- 
bug, but no insects ever need give any trouble 
if the slightest amount of perseverance is 
exercised to keep them in abeyance. The 
Rhynchospermum is a climbing plant well 
adapted for amateurs and small growers, being 
one that does not give much trouble at any 
time, whilst it will put up with a good amount 
of rough treatment. Being also a plant of 











Chinese Jessamine (Rhynchospermum jasminoides). 


follow that no other mode of culture is capable 
of being adopted. For instance, it makes an 
excellent evergreen climber for an unsightly 
wall in a cool-house, whilst it may very advan- 
tageously be trained up a pillar or a column in 
a conservatory. Again, itis suited to the Rose- 
house as well, bearing a fair amount of forcing 
and flowering at the same time as the Roses. 
Sometimes it is trained as an edging around the 
borders in which the Roses are planted, being 
easily kept within bounds. As a cut flower its 
chief merit lies in its Jasmine-like perfume. It 
is not one of the best of flowers for cutting, 
either for home use or for sending any distance 
when packed, by reason of the tendency of 
the blossoms to become discoloured. It lasts in 
bloom for some considerable time, but when in 
flower it should be shaded from the sun. As 
soon as the plant is out of bloom, if it be upon 
a trellis, in a pot or tub, it may be safely stood 
out-of-doors until the end of September, 
receiving an occasional cleansing with the 
syringe. When potting is needed it had better 
seen to after the flowering stage is over. 
Good fibrous loam and peat of a durable 





somewhat slow growth, it takes some years for 
it to become too large for even a small house. 





Lilium auratum with 200 flowers. 
—Your instructive paper has lately contained 
photographs of Lilium auratum as pot-plants, so 
{ thought you might like to see a photograph 
of one I grew, which will, I think, compare 
favourably with those you have already showr. 
When I first had it it was only a shilling bulb. 
At the time the photograph was taken it had 
179 blooms, which were increased the next year to 
204,—WiLtIAM Metuuisn, St. Mary Church, 
Torquay. 

Ivy-leaved ‘‘Geranium” Souvenirde 
C. Tarner.—A more free-flowering variety 
there could not possibly be. I gather several 
dozen trusses weekly and still they come, and 
likely too, right throughout the season. Another 
advantage is its adaptability for packing and 
carrying long distances. Mine have to go to 
London with other flowers for decoration, and 
they withstand this trying ordeal excellently. 
Boing kept at a temperature of 60 degs. in a 
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working its way down some feet from the sur- 
face is found there by the workmen, who do not 
notice the means by which the toad reached its 
position, he concludes that it had been there ever 
since the strata of that pit or quarry was 
formed, and the tale finds its way into the local 
newspapers during the ‘‘silly season.” Toads 
are, however, very tenacious of life, and have 
been known to live forty years, but not without 
food, as they must do if enclosed in solid stone. 
Toads have no ribs, so that they are able to puff 
out their bodies to a very considerable extent, 
which they do when frightened, and at the 
same time they exude from the glands of the skin 
a somewhat milk-like secretion, which appears 
to be acrid and irritating, as dogs always 
foam at the mouth when they try to 
lay hold of these animals. The skin of toads 
is also very absorbent, for as they never drink 
all the moisture they require is received through 
the skin ; and there is another peculiarity about 
a toad, which is that its tongue is attached to 
the front of the lower jaw instead of to the back 
of the mouth. The result of this is that it is 
able to throw the tip ofits tongue much fur‘her 
forward than it could otherwise, so that when 
within reach of its prey it darts its tongue, 
which is very sticky, rapidly forward, and its 
victim is drawn into its mouth before it has 
had time to struggle even. There are no less 
than seventy different kinds of toads. Only 
two, however, are indigenous to this country 
—the common toad (Bufo vulgaris) and the 
natterjack toad (Bufo calamita), which is by no 
means 80 common as the other species generally, 
but it is tolerably abundant in some localities. 
It may be recognised from the common species 
by having a whitish line down the middle of its 
back, and being generally of a paler colour, 
with darker mottlings. It is also somewhat 
more active. One of the most curious toads is 
the Surinam toad, which lays its eggs in the 
water. They are then taken up by the male 
and placed on the back of the female, whose 
skin at this season is very soft, so that the eggs 
are easily embedded in it. The skin soon closes 
over the egg3, which are then each in a separate 
cell. In these cells the young become fully 
developed, and emerge in due course as perfect 
little toads. G. 8.8. 





























































light and dry house, the trusses are thrown up 
with a good length of stem, and the colour of 
the flowers is well maintained. I have also used 
them for church decoration, where daily services 
are held, for a week together, and at the end of 
this time they were almost as fresh as when 
cut. Buds which are just commencing to open 
will unfold in water. Early propagation is 
essential, the cuttings being inserted during the 
first week in March. Late propagation is useless, 
as such plants do not produce the quantity of 
flowers earlier ones will. Yearling plants are 
also the most useful, older plants not producing 
nearly so many flowers. My plants are grown 
in frames facing the south, the lights being re- 
moved during the three hottest months, the 
buds also being kept picked off till the middle 
of September. The wood being well ripened, 
and yet not starved, flower trusses will form at 
almost every joint. I have got several other 
varieties I am going to give a similar trial to 
next season, as I think some of the othera under 
like treatment may produce equally good results. 
In packing for carrying long distances the trusses 
are better gathered overnight and placed in 
water, and in the morning packed in small 
shallow deal boxes in a single layer. If packed 
with other flowers in larger boxes the delicate 
petals are liable to be bruised. —A. 


Ferns, and various other plants, and should then 
be looked for with the aid of a lantern. A 
white sheet should previously be laid under the 
plants they are attacking, as the weevils often 
fall when they see a light. They hide them- 
selves during the day so carefully that it is 
almost impossible to find them. 
Carnation-leaves (S. H. Powell).—I have 
carefully examined the further supply of Carna- 
tion-leaves you sent, and find that they are cer- 
tainly attacked by mites, which are dead and 
shrivelled up ; but, as far as I can see, they are 
the ordinary red-spider. Do not keep the 
plants too dry at the roots, and wash the leaves 
with one of the following preparations: In 4 
gallons of water boil 1 1b. of flowers of sulphur 
and 2 lb. of fresh lime, add 14 lb. of soft-soap, 
and, before using, 3 more gallons of water. Or 
mix 4 oz. of sulphate of lime with 2 oz. of 
soft-soap, and add 1 gallon of hot water. Or 
use the extract from 6 oz. of Quassia-chips, 
5 oz. of soft-soap, 8 oz. of flowers of sulphur, 
thoroughly mixed in 5 gallons of water. As 
regards mildew on Chrysanthemums, dustin 
with flowers of sulphur, after having first wette 
the leaves so as to prevent the sulphur falling 
off, is the usual remedy, but sulphide of potas- 
sium, 3 oz. to 1 gallon of water, is much recom- 


mended.—G. S. S. 





LATE CHRYSANTHEMUM REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum Etoile de Lyon 
(7. W.).—It is beyond the powers of man to get 
Chrysanthemums to sport, such an event in 
plant life being entirely a freak of nature, and 
no one has yet put forward a solution of the 
problem. You speak of the variety Etoile de 
Lyon with three blooms, one of which is white 
and the remaining two blooms the right colour. 
This is one of those sorts which vary in colour 
considerably, chiefly owing to the earliness or 
lateness of the buds being retained. Early buds 
of this variety invariably develop flowers quite 
white, while those retained later, especially 
terminal buds, are quite a pretty shade of rosy- 
lilac. The atmospheric conditions prevailing at 
the time the buds were retained also would have 
a marked influence upon the resulting blooms. 
When a sport has to be ‘‘ fixed,” the proper 
treatment is to leave only the shoot which has 
sported, and then embed this in some gritty 
compost in a house with a comfortable tempera- 
ture. In a short time shoots will be seen break- 
ing out from the base of the leaves on the 
original stem. These should be detached, and 
the cuttings propagated without delay. 


Chrysanthemums —twelve dwarf 
Japanese for exhibition (W. X.).—You 
ask for large, spreading blooms, and by this we 
take it you want those of large proportions, 
not necessarily excluding those of spreading and 
drooping form combined. Secure the stock of 
Mme. Carnot, immense white; Yellow Mme. 
Carnot, yellow sport from the former; A. H. 
Wood, pale yellow, fine spreading flower ; Emily 
Silsbury, white, rather early ; Mons. Chenon 
de Léche, old rose; Miss Elsie Teichmann, 
pearly-white; Mrs. Hermann Kloss, dark 
orange, flushed chestnut-red ; Mutual Friend, 
white; Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve; Chas. 
Davis, bronzy-yellow ; Edwin Molyneux, deep 
rich crimson ; and Mr. A. G. Hubbuck, chestnut- 
red. 


Chrysanthemums — eight dwarf 
sorts for cutting (7. W. W.).—We have 
taken into consideration the fact of your house 
being a small one, and for this reason have made 
a selection to meet your case. There are many 
growers situated as you are, and they no doubt 
will find the selection useful. The following are 
free-flowering sorts and easy to cultivate: 
Annie Clibran, a lovely clear soft rose-pink, 
and a useful decorative plant; Mr. Chas. E. 
Shea is a flower of similar form to the last- 
named, but of a light yellow colour; Source 
d’Or, rich orange-red; Yellow Source d’Or, a 
deep rich yellow sport from the previous sort ; 
Mrs. James Uarter, a small pale yellow flower, 
with thread-like florets; Emily Silsbury, pure 
white; John Shrimpton, rich crimson; and 
Mlle. Lacroix, pure white. All the above sorts 
are Japanese. 


Chrysanthemums — 12 incurved 
sorts for exhibition of dwarf habit 
(W. K.).—It is less easy to give a list of twelve 


FRIENDS OF THE GARDENER. 


TOADS. 


THERE are few creatures better known than 
toads, and perhaps few are more generally dis- 
liked. This vulgar prejudice against these most 
useful animals is most unreasonable, as, except 
their somewhat ungainly appearance, there is 
nothing about them to cause any fear or feelings 
of disgust. They have no teeth, so that they 
cannot bite anyone, and they cannot move, 
except in a most leisurely manner. They are 
perfectly silent, so what there is to cause alarm 
it is difficult to imagine. The ordinary feeling 
towards these creatures is well shown in the 
story told of a labourer, who while digging came 
across a toad, and immediately crushed it flat 
with the back of his spade, saying, ‘*I’ll larn 
you to bea toad.” Toads are among the most 
useful creatures in the garden. They feed 
entirely on insects, woodlice, and worms, and 
do not in any way injure plants. Of course, if 
a toad was to bappen to crawl over and squat 
about on a bed of quite young seedlings it 
would not be to the benefit of the seed- 
lings, but such an occurrence would not 
happen often, and might ba treated as an 
accident. The toads are very nearly allied to 
the frogs, but they differ from them in having no 
teeth and a much rougher skin, and, as everybody 
knows, they are much stouter in form and 
slower in their movements. Though equally 
with the frogs belonging to the order Amphibia, 
they are by no means so amphibious, though 
they can swim. They deposit their eggs in 
water, the eggs being laid in long, gelatinous 
strings, 3 feet or 4 feet in length, and not in 
large, ball-like masses like frog-spawn. From 
the eggs are hatched tadpoles, very much like 
those of a frog, but they are smaller and of s 
darker colour. At first the tadpoles breathe 
by means of external gills which may be seen 
on either side of the head, but as they become 
more fully developed these gills disappear, and 
the tadpole breathes by internal ones. In course 
of time the hind-legs are developed, and later on 
the front ones, then the tail is gradually 
absorbed. It does not drop off, as many 
persons suppose, so that the saying, ‘* What 
next ? as the frog said when his tail dropped off,” 
has really no point in it. When the tail is 
entirely lost the tadpole has altogether become 
a toad, and lives, as I have already mentioned, 
almost entirely on the land. During the day 
toads generally hide in some hole in the 
ground, or at the roots of a tree, or 
in some sheltered place, coming out of an 
evening to feed. The stories of toads being 
found alive in stones are entirely false, and have 
no foundation in fact. What has, no doubt, led 
to the idea that toads may be found in such 
places is the habit of these animals of hiding in 
holes and cracks in the ground. In the winter 
they, no doubt, go deeper down. If it so hap- 
pens that a toad finds a crack near some 
pit in which stone is being quarried, and 


GARDEN PESTS. 


Leaf-mould full of worms (Johnnie).— 
When you speak of worms in your leaf-mould I 
presume that you mean earthworms. They 
have in no way injured the mould, but rather 
improved it, and as far as I can see there would 
be no harm in using it with the worms in it 
unless it was wanted for pot-plants, when the 
best way of getting rid of them would be by 
picking them out. Ifyou could spread the heap 
about and turn some poultry into the yard they 
would soon clear off the worms. If you were to 
soak the mould with lime-water it would bring 
all the worms to the surface, when you could 
collect them. Ammoniacal liquor from the gas- 
works, diluted with six times its volume of water, 
will serve the same purpose.—G. &. S. 


Malmaison Carnations sickly (5. S.). 
—Your Carnation leaves are attacked by a 
fungus the ‘‘ Carnation rust ” (Uromyces caryo- 
phillinus), a common and most destructive pest 
to these plants. As soon as the fungus makes 
its appearance the plants should be washed or 
sprayed with Bordeaux-mixture, or with 4 an 
ounce of sulphide of potassium, dissolved in 
5 gallons of water; or the leaves may be dusted 
with a powder made as follows: Dissolve 6 lb. 
of sulphate of copper in 3 gallons or 4 gallons 
of water, and with it slake 1 bushel of lime in 
this manner. Put a layer of lime intoa box and 
sprinkle with the copper solution till the lime 
falls into a fine dust ; then add another layer 
and sprinkle again, and go on until all the lime 
is reduced to a powder. 


Begonia roots attacked with grubs 
(G. C.).—Your Begonia roots are attacked by 
the grubs of the black-vine-weevil (Otiorhyn- 
chus sulcatus) or some very nearly allied species. 
This is a most troublesome pest. It is practi- 
cally useless to try and kill the grubs by any 
other means than picking them out of the roots. 
No insecticide can be made to reach them in 
such a way as to kill or even discomfort them. 
The weevils feed at night on the leaves of Vines, 
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incurved of dwarf habit than would be the case 
with the more popular Japanese. Nevertheless, 
we feel confident you will find the following 
varieties admirably adapted to your require- 
ments. You do not state whether you are 
willing to purchase the latest novelties ; on this 
account, therefore, we have excluded the very 
latest additions to this form of the Chrysanthe- 
mum. Baron Hirsch, orange-cinnamon, rather 
early, easy to grow; D. B. Crane, bronzy-buff, 
red inside florets ; Chas. H. Curtis, rich yellow, 
very constant, retain late buds; Globe d’Or, 
deep buff-yellow ; Mrs. R C. Kingston, a large 
handsome flower, light blush or peach-pink ; 
Robert Pitfield, silvery-pink, rather late; 
Barbara, bright amber, shaded orange; Lady 
Dorothy, pale cinnamon-buff suffused with rose, 
late ; Lady Hardinge, silvery-rose, rather early ; 
Lord Rosebery, pale lilac, of beautiful form ; 
Princess of Teck, white, suffused pink, late; 
and Geo. Haigh, a rose-carmine sport from Robt. 
Petfisld, and rather late. Ssveral of the above 
attain to a height of between 4 feet and 5 feet, 
yet they are indispensable, 


Chrysanthemums—cause of blooms 
damping in centre (Constant Reader).— 
The cause of your blooms failing to open in the 
centre, and afterwards damping, or, ‘as you 
describe it, ‘‘ begin to rot,” we should think is 
probably due to the low temperature maintained 
in your greenhouse. The Japanese flowers 
more particularly need a temperature of about 
50 degs. to develop satisfactorily, and if the 
weather be damp and foggy, and a free circula- 
tion of air through the greenhouse be not carried 
out, the blooms are very likely to damp off in 
the manner you describe. Again, drip from 
the roof will sometimes fall on the blooms, 
and this in a very short time will render them 
useless, 


Chrysanthemums—technicalterms 
used in describing culture (7. S.).— 
We have explained the use of the terms “first 
crown, ‘‘second crown,” and ‘late crown”- 
buds over and over again in this paper, but 
repeat for your assistance. A first ‘‘ crown ”-bud 
is the first bud which forms in the points of the 
shoots after the natural break is made, or after 
the plant has been induced to make a break, as 
the result of having the point of the shoot taken 
out from the plant when a single stem only is 
growing. The second ‘‘crown”-bud is the bud 
appearing in the point of the shoots, which 
break away immediately below the first 
‘‘crown ’-bud after that bud has been removed, 
this second ‘‘ crown ”-bud appearing some month 
to six weeks or more later than the first 
** crown”’-bud. When speaking of late 
“crown ’’-buds, it is meant to refer to a first 
*‘crown”-bud made to appear later than is 
usual with certain varieties, or else to the second 
‘*crown”-bud which is generally somewhat 
late. It is possible for a plant to develop a 
bloom from a first ‘‘crown ”-bud, which has no 
claim whatever to beauty, yet if that same 
plant had been allowed to develop blooms from 
second ‘‘ crown”’-buds, the resulting bloom will 
be very different indeed to those from an earlier, 
and very probably be one of grace and beauty 
and good colour also, The first buds appearing 
on shoots after a plant had been cut down would 
be first ‘‘ crown ”-buds if cut down at the usual 
time. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Wing fisld.—This is a 
useful addition, and should receive a hearty welcome 
for outdoor culture. It is a pretty little dwarf decora- 
tive variety, with flowers of medium size. Colour pale 
pink, paling off to a soft blush. The Royal Horticul- 
tural Society gave the variety an award of merit in the 
season. 

Chrysanthemum Waban (J. R.).—We think 
there must bea mistake with the flowers sent to us, as the 
foliage and also the florats are quite distinct one from the 


other. The darker flower of the two is Waban. The form 
of the two blooms is absolutely distinct. 


Chrysanthemum Vice- President 
Hardy.—This is, unfortunately, very little 
known as a decorative sort, but it is invaluable 
for a mid-October display. In the hardy border 
plants are now flowering profusely ; they attain 
quite large proportions, and are in height about 
44 feet. The flowers belong to the Japanese 
typs, and, grown without disbudding, are very 
useful for decoration, having footstalks of good 
length. The colour is bright red, tinted golden- 
yellow, with bright gold reverse. The florets are 
also prettily twisted. This sort should be grown 
for conservatory decoration,—C. B. 


prane these climbers. 
valuable, 
ask you to look out for full pruning notes, which will 
appear in ample time. 


LATE ROSE REPLIES. 





Pruning climbing Roses (Be).—By no weans 
. The summer wood is the most 
We recognise you as an old subscriber, and will 


Rose Mrs. Paul.—Is this Rose perfectly hardy? I 
thought of growing it on one side of a rustic arch in the 
garden. If too tender for this district, could I grow it in 
cold greenhouse, planted out at foot of back wall ?—Ivy. 


*,* There are few Roses more hardy than this grand 
Bourbon, and you can safely put it in almost any position. 
Rose Mme. Lambard (Springmore). — Toe 
Rose you mean is evidently Mme. Lambard, a Tea Rose of 
great merit for garden decoration and early forcing. It 
is a good grower, flowers throughout summer and autumn, 


and is of extra merit for early and late flowering. The‘ 
| gardener to do it. 


flowers vary considerably, sometimes being a deep crim- 
son, at others a pale saimony-flesh. Both of these may 
be produced ia self colours, or the flowers pogsess them in 
varying intermediate shades, 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side ay 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query vs sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 


query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 


advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance, Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 


some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
J e Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries wre received, but there is as little delay as 


respective departments. 


possible in dealing with them. 





To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2386 Destroying tree (Rowan) —Salt would cer 
tainly have an injurious effect upon the trees, bub would 


not remove it, and you had better cut it down and take 


away the roots as well. 


2387—-Pears cracking (Haz:ldene).—Evidently the 
tree is either upon a thoroughly bad soil, wants root prun- 
ing, or the variety isa very poorone. We blame the soil, and 
Try the 


partial root-pruning this year may alter matters. 
latter method. 


2388—Moving Geraniums (A Constant French 
Reader).—It is not advisab'e to shake all the soil from the 
I Damp Moss is a suitable material to pack the roots 
ia. Do not kesp the plants out of soil longer than is really 


roots. 


necessary. 


2389 Temperature of stove-house (W. D. S.).— 
So much depends upon what subjects are grown that we 
As a rule, however, from 
65 degs. to 85 degs. is most suitable; but, in m ny cases, 


fear to give you much advice. 


the temperature might safely fall 10 degs. lower. 


2390—Hipiphyllum (Brit).—Epiphyllum truncatum 
Do not give much 


is most likely the name of your plant. 
water ; and, if possible, give a rise of 10 degs. in tempera- 


ture. Forty-five degs. is much too low for this pretty 


Cactus during its flowering stage. 


2391—Plant-leaves dropping off (R. Burrett).— 


We think it most probable the paraftin stove is to blame. 
If the wick is too high or too low, and so throws off an 
offensive smell, or even if the atmosphere is too parched, 
that would account for loss of foliage. 


2392—Heuchera sanguinea (Rector). — This is 
quite hardy in the south and midland districts, and is 
treated as such everywhere in those districts. The worst 
feature is, that just as the flower-stem3 are well up we 
often get a late white frost, and the bloom is much 
injured. 

2393—EipiphyJlum truncatum “dried up” 
(Pfersdofe).—Epiphyllum truncatum requires a porous 
and dry compost. The fact of your keeping it wet would 
fully account for failure, as the roots would be sure to die. 
Almost all succulents need a dry compost and as much sun 
as possible. 


2394—Ferns for conservatory (M. J. S).— 
Adiantum decorum, A. pubescens, Asplenium bulbiferum, 
A. bifidum, Oyrtomium falcatum, Davallia Canariensis, 
Lomaria gibba, Nephrolepis exaltata, Pteris tremula, P. 
serrulata and its varieties, are all suited for your house and 
temperature. Do not use too fine a compost, pot firmly, 
and drain well. 


2395-Growing a Fig-tree (J. J.).—We do not 
think you would succeed with a Fig-tree in such a struc- 
ture. Oan you notplant one in a warm south-west corner ? 
You could then give all necessary winter protection by par- 
tially sheltering with a mat during severe frost. Too rich 
a soil will produce coarse growth rather than fruit. Wait 
until spring, and then procure a plant in a pot, and turn 
thii out into the open soil. Brunswick and White Mar- 
seilles are two of the hardiest varieties. 

























23963—Blue and red Salvias out-of-doors 
(Tockington) —The blue and red Salvias are not hardy ; 
but during a mild winter we bave known them saved by 
covering the tubers with ashes. If you lift them and pot 
into a porous compost they will stand round in a dry and 
frest-proof shed, or in a cool greenhouse, but it would be 
very risky to leave them outside. 

2397—Greenhouse dripping (7. M.).—Your lean- 
to greenhouse roof is, no doubt, too flat, and the glass does 
not suificiently lap. The laps should be fully 4 inch over. 
Perhaps you may, when dry, be able to force a little putty 
into the laps from inside, and so stop the drip But the 
side puttied may have cracked or opened and let in the 
rain. These want repairing and painting from the outsice. 


2398—Seedling fruit-trees (Ormesby).—Rather 
than have seedling Plums and Apricot-trees grafted in the 
spring, have them budded just as Roses are budded, but in 
the side of the stems, and nearly close to the ground, at 
the end of August next. If youcannot do it, then get a 
Do not bud more than one Plum with a 
proper Greengage, and do the others with Victoria and 
Rivers’ Early, or some other good cooking Plum. The 
Apricot will bs of doubtful value as a bush or standard tree ; 
but may do well on a wall. It is just possible that the 
latter would be best eventually if left unbudded, as they 
live longer. 

2399-Lavender failing to bloom (Ormesby) — 
It seems evident that your soil is of too strong and rich 
texture for Lavender. It likes gravel and chalk, but the 
latter especially. If you could get some of the latter and 
mix in one-half with soil and replant your Lavender you 
may do better. Failing that, then try and get old mortar 
rubbish, and mix with ib, then replant ; that will probably 
result as you wish. 


2400-Cypripedium spectabilis (A. Ley).—This 
can be grown in a pot, but a sunny window would be the 
worst possible position for it. This terrestrial Orchid 
requires a moist, shady situation, and the arid atmosphere 
of a sunny window would be fatal to its successful culture. 
Specimens that are flowered in pots are grown in cold 
frames and in the open where moisture and shade can be 
readily suppled.—S. W. F. 


2401-Camellia and Rose-leaves unsatisfac- 
tory (C. H. Hedley).—The Oamellia-leaves are injured by 
cold drops of water from the roof of your house. As for 
Maréchal Niel leaves, it is only natural they should ripen 
off in this way during autumn. Do not feed with liquid- 
manure until next February. Your temperature is no$ 
high enough for winter forc'ng, nor is the plant sufficiently 
ripe, from what we can judge of the leaves sent. 


2402—Bignonia radicans not flowering 
(M. F. F.).—Tne enclosed leaf appears to be Bignonia 
radicans, but it is too small and too much withered to 
tell with certainty. Since the plant has made no 
growth for two summers its roots are evidently in an 
unhealthy condition. If the weather remains open, lift it 
at once, clear away the old soil, and replace it with fibrous 
loam, to which add some leaf-mould and a dash of silver- 
sand. Becareful that the roots are not injured in the 
lifting and transplanting, and spread them out carefully in 
the new compost. The ground around the plant had batter 
be mulched with Cocoa-nut-fibre during the winter. 


2403—Various queries (4. L. 0. F.).—Your plants 
are affected with mildew, caused by extremes of tempera- 
ture and watering. The only remedy is a more uniform 
temperature and careful washing with a weak insecticide 
in which a little additional flowers of sulphur is mixed. 
Leaf-mould and manure are not good for Maiden-hair Ferns. 
Fine peat and turf loam, in equal proportions, and do not 
break the compost up tco fine. We think you have kept 
your Ferns too wet. The leaf you send is a Canna, and it 
should have flowered with you before reaching such a 
height. No “‘ Geranium” foliage reached us. 


2401—Moss-litter-manure (dH. A.).—This manure 
is credited with possessing several per cent. more of fertile 
properties than ordinary stable-manure. But the Mos 
itself is to some extent plant food when decomposed, as 
straw is also, the latter, however, being longer decompos- 
ing. Again, the Moss-litter is more absorbent of urire, 
and that is very important. Also, as a rule, it remains 
much longer in the stalls as bedding than straw does. 
For that reason, also, it usually contains a much larger 
proportion of excrement. If you were to collect ordinary 
straw manure, shake out the long straw, and allow the 
short matter to accumulate, then turn it occasionally, as 
Mushroom-beds are made, it is probable that in that way 
it would be found equal in manurial value to an equal bulk 
of Moss-litter-manure. Of course, you may use it in your 
garden, but do not do so lavishly. 


2405—Manuring fruit-trees (Middle-aged).—Only 
when fruit-trees are in a stunted, starved condition would 
at all justify the removing of 6 inches of the top soil over 
the trees for a radius of 3 feet from the stems, and adding 
4 inches of stable-manure, re-covering with soil. If your 
trees were in fair growth previously there is danger that 
such manure-dressings may drive them into coarse, fruitless 
wood-production, and render their latter state worse than 
the first. Weshould have it manured as really needed, 
to have forked up the surface soil, and then laid the manure 
about over the roots, but more thinly covering a much 
wider root area. If the trees should crop freely next year, 
then you may give them, once a week, each a good soaking 
of liquid-manure, but not continued if wet weather should 
prevail. 

2406—Vine resting (Brit).—In asking how long a 
Vine should be allowed to rest, you ask a question that has 
for plant physiologists very considerable interest. The 
term ‘‘rest,” as applied to plants in a semi-dormant state, 
rather leads to the inference that what is called pariods of 
rest are absolutely essential to recuperation. That msy or 
may not be so,’ but there is really no scientific data on 
which a satisfactory opinion can be based. We know, for 
instance, of houses of Grapes kepthanging until March, the 
glass being covered by sheets to ex :lude the sun’s rays, and 
new growth has began ere the entire crop hag beencut. It 
is hard to undersi{and where the rest comes in there. If 
you have tender plants in your greenhouse you must keep 
up a temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. of warmth. 
If you have none, tren throw open the house when the 
weather is open, just closing it in very hard weather. 
Fire up a little af night early in March, and then start the 
Vine generally, 
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2407—Bulbs in pots (Frome).—Daffodils and Tulips 
put into pots and, stood outdoors, covered up with ashes, 
should there remain until the crowns have thrown up 
quite an inch and the pots are found to be fairly full of 
roots. Then you can take them into a greenhouse or 
frame, either at intervals, as you may want to bring them 
on, or, all at once. Do not subject them to heat, if you 
propose todo so, directly; rather do it gradually. The 
time of blooming will materially depend on the warmth 
given, but if the house or frame be cool, your buls will not 
bloom for some time. Keep them near the glass, or the 
leaves will be drawn. You may push Rhubarb into much 
earlier growth by now covering up with a tub and long 
manure. The top of the tub should be movable. The 
time of beginning, however, should depend on how many 
roots you nave for succession. 


2408—Sheltering Peach-tree (F. C. G)—Pro- 
tecting a Peach-tree when in bloom in the spring should 
only be resorted to when the weather is frosty or likely to 
be so. When the weather is open, the more exposed the 
better. Too much covering has a tendency to weaken the 
bloom, which needs, when open, all the light it can get. 
Royal George is a fairly hardy Peach; however, the best 
material is called tiffany. This is of soft cottony texture, 
and like close netting ; yet whilst catching fallen moisture 
and frost, does not so much obstruct the passage of light 
as some other materials do. You may fix it as you suggest 
with rings top of the wall, and 2 feet out from the bottom 
to iron bara, on which the rings would run. Thus you 
culd pull the covering off early in the morning, and draw 
it on again in the evening. A long roller fixed at the top 
of the wall under a good cover, so that the protection can 
be drawn upin the morning, is also good. A few long 
stakes should be fixed to the top of the wall, and 2 feet out 
at bottom for the blind to run over and keep it from the 
tree. 


2409—Begonias (Mrs. Lindsay'.—The large-flowered 
Begonias are not perpetual in the same degree as the small- 
flowered section, and would be of no merit for winter use. 
Ascotensis, undulata, miniata, hybrida floribunda, picta, 
and Weltoniensis are half-a-dczen good winter bloomers, 
and also flower in spring and early summer ;: but neither 
bear the large blossoms found upon the tuberous-rooted 
section. 


2410 -Lily of the Valley (Broke).—What are styled 
“ Berlin” or single crowns are best. Get them now, and 
let a slight frost have access to the tops. It isa good plan 
to set them into ashes and light soil, or Cocoa-nut-fibre 
and loam, with the tops just showing through. After a 
frost, lift in batches, pot into any light compost, and place 
ia a strong heat of 70 deg’. to 80 degs. If you keep them 
dark in a propagating-case until the flower-spikes are well 
forward, the bell3 and spikes will be larger and longer. 
Expose to light when half opened. They do not force well 
until after a frost, and need much water. 


2411-Ivy in garden (4. H. D).—We do not think 
we would remove the Ivy, as you would not get a better 
or more permanent screen from any other plant. Still, if 
)ou wish for Roses, the two you name are very suitable, 
and are almost evergreen. Add some good coal-soot to 
your clayey border as well as manure, There is no virtue 
in ashes, and we would not use them freely. Soot and 
manure, with drainage, will soon bring the bed into good 
heart. There are no hardier plants than the Hybrid S weet 
Briers—Jeannie Daans and Anne of Gierstein are two good 
oncs for your purpose. We would plant Polyantha sim- 
plex in the corner by the shed and lattice-work. This 
Rose would make a pretty feature, with its numerous 
star-like blossoms. Grow the Laburnum seedling as a 
standard. It will have a better effect thus than as a 
pyramid. 


2412 -Maving Clematis Jackmani (4 Constant 
Fiench Keader ).—If you leave tor Jersey early in March 
you may let your Clematis remain where it is until then, 
so long as it does not show any signs of moving. Imme- 
diately you notice young growths appearing, lift the plant 
and place it in a pot of soil. Clematises do not care about 
having their roots interfered with too much when they are 
in full growth. 


2413—Pruning (G. W. S.).—Winter pruning of fruit- 
trees may be done at once, and at any time for the next 
two months. There is really no difference as to kinds, 
The leaves have fallen, the wood is ripe, and the trees, 
therefore, may be pruned at any time. Ot course, the 
sooner done the quicker the soil abouc the trees may be 
forked over or dug, as desired. Prune Ourrants and 
Gooseberries also now. You may also prune all hardy 
deciduous shrubs. By these we mean all that shed their 
leaves inautumn. Generally it is best to prune evergreen 
shrubs in March or April, as new growth at once follows. 


2414—F'rench Beans (Falmouth).—From the time of 
sowing in heat to fruiting French Beans require about 
eight weeks. You will see, therefore, unless you have 
plants in bloom now, and in a temperature of about 
60 degs. to 65 degs. of heat, you have no chance of getting 
what you desire at Ohristmas. If you had pickled some 
in a jar in the summer, with salt, you might have had 
plenty of Beans. To have any during winter great skill is 
needed—a light house, ample warmth, and 6-inch pots 
three quarters filled with soil, in each of which there 
should be six or seven plants. Moderate watering is 
needful. The best varieties for early winter, whilst the 
days are short, are Newington Wonder and Syon House 
Prolific, and for the early spring, Ne Plus Ultra, which 
gives finer pods. 


2415—-Fruit stocks (C. Wall).—Your Green Gage 
suckers are no doubt of the Mussel Plum. They are rather 
Strong to lift, but if you can get them with good roots, 
and after trimming off the bottoms neatly, well plant them 
in good soil in rows 2 feet apart, they may be ready for 
gratting in the spring, although better budded in August, 
if the stems were not too stout. We should prefer to try 
budding next autumn, and if that failed, then grafting in 
the following April, as they had become well rooted. 
Beside Vitoria we should advise working Rivers’ Early 
Prolific and Monarch, as these three would give you a nice 
Succession. If you wanted a third, then get Ozar. It 
would be a good plan to purchase single young trees of 
Plums at once, and plant them to give you buds for the 
autumn, or grafts for the following spring. 


2416—Zine slips (Hebb).—We do not correctly, prob- 
ably, gather just what sort of zinc slips you want for 


glazing purposes. If, as we assume, you simply need strips 
of soft metal, say, } inch wide and about 2 inches long, 
that can be made to clip over the upper end of panes of 
glass, or inserted between rafters, to also clip over and 
hold firm the bottom ends of the next upper panes, we 
should advise you to get them cut for you by some local 
whitesmith, as that would be cheapest It that be not 
what is wanted will you make it more clear? O! course, 
you may not in using fittings infringe on anyone’s patent 
rights. In such clips as we have mentioned there is nothing 
patent, as these have been long and widely in use. 


2417—Vine dressing (Anzious).—Unless it be a 
matter of great necessity do not think of starting your 
Vines into growth until January. If you do so now, you 
wil have the growth, leaves, and bunches developing in 
the dullest of weather, and that will cause them to be 
weaker than if started fully a month later, as the days will 
then be lengthening and the sun will be getting power. 
Gishurat-compound isa capital dressing for pineenia but 
we advise adding to it some clay and paraffin paste. Fail- 
ing that, put 2 1b. of dry clay soil, free from stone, into a 
pan, add toit } pint of paraffin, and make the soil absorb 
it. Then add 2 lb. or so of G.shurst-compound and some 
warm water, and well mix the whole, painting the Vine- 
rods well with a half worn paint brush, but not dressing 
the eyes or buds; wash these carefully with soapy-water 
only. You can mulch inside border if you like to help 
feed the roote, but a good mulch will do more good after 
the Grapesare thinned. A gcod soaking of water now may 
do much good inside, but not outside. 


2418 —Pears cracking (Rector).—When Pears crack 
it is ccnclusive evidence that the roots are in sour or crude 
soil, and fail to find the needful food elements. With 
respect to your Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, and Plum-tree, 
though on walls, yet they suffer from the same cause, it 
would b3 a drastic course to take, but the only remedy can 
be found in unnailing the trees, lifiing them, carefully 
preserving every possible piece of lateral root, cutting 
clean cff all downward roots, then replanting. Before 
doing that, throw out several inches depth of the under 
soil, and wheel it away, replacing with fresh soil from the 
vegetable quarters, then replanting, keeping the roots 
rather nearer the surface than before. Also replace the 
top soil in each case with fresh, and before filling in have 
it well pulverised. It voucan add some wood ashes, bone- 
dust, and 1.me rubbish, it will be helpful. After the soil 
has settled down, nail the trees afresh loosely, and lay a 
mulching of long manure over the roots. The final nailing 
had best be done in March. That is a big job, but it 
presents the only real remedy. If the Pear-irees be on a 
wall they had better be served the same, or else well root- 
pruned, 4 feet from the stems, aad have the trench opened 
to cut off the downward roots, filled with fresh soil, also 
giving manure to the surface. It is important ia your 
case, having once got the trees freshly planted, that you 
manure or top-dress from the surface from time to time to 
keep the roots there. 


2419-Gas-lime (B. B.) —The usual dressing of gas- 
lime to land is about a bushel or } cwt per two rods of 
ground—that is, 1 cwt. per 4 rods, so that a fall ton of 
20 cwt. should dress half an acre. Gas-lime is best 
employed where the soil is sour, wet, damp, or so full of 
humus that it needs liberat’ug with the aid of lime. Still 
for the latter purpose, fresh lime is as good and less 
offensive. Where soil really needs lime it is well to slack 
itin adry shed. Then strew it thickly over the surface 
and fork in. So used, it may be dressed betweea growing 
crops freely. Gas-lime, if so used, shovld be run thrcugh 
a coarse sieve, then bs carefully etrewn bet ween the plants, 
so that it does not touch them, and after a few weeks be 
well forked in. 


2420—Wall-trees (HZ. J. W.).—We would not advise 
planting sweet Cherries on a north-east wall, but you may 
plant such Pears a3 Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Souvenir du 
Oongrés, Louise Bonne, and Pitmaston Duchess. These 
might, if soil be good, and they be roperly attended to, do 
very well. Then you may Ariat of Plums, Jefferson’s, 
Prince Englebert, and Ooe’s Golden Drop, dessert varie. 
ties ; and Victoria and Monarch, cooking varieties, When 
the summers are warm fruit on this aspect may be very 
good, but duriag cold seasons it is less certain. Some pro- 
tection at night should be given to the bloom during 
spring frosts. Your Olematises no doubt had best be cut 
rather hard back in any case, but it would have been 
helpful to know whether they be spring or autumn 
bloomers. All the former flower on the previous year’s 
wood, and all the latter on the same season’s wood. The 
former should have branches or growths thinned ont every 
year, preserving the best, and the latter should be cut 
back close to the ground, or nearly so, every winter, 

2421—A brick pit (Medicus ).—The Bath Cos Lettuces 
may be induced to turn in— thatis, produce blanched hearts, 
when big enough, by neatly tying the leaves up rather 
closely together. If yours istne Black-seeded Bath Oos, that 
will natarally heart in, but the White-seeded form always 
needs tying. Of course, all depends on present fitness, 
but if the plants be 10 inches in height, and fairly stout, 
they should be fit for tying, but not tightly at once, You 
may further use your pit by sowing in it a bed, say all one 
light, of early French Horn Oarrots, in drills 6 inches a art 
for pulling small. Also you can, early in January, make a 
sowing of French Breakfast Radish, and you may sow 
Mustard and Oreasin shallow pans or boxes and stand | them 
in the pit. You may make a sowing of Snowball Cauli- 
flower and Ellam’s Early Cabbage in February for plant- 
ing out. You may make later sowing of Dwarf French 
Beans, and during the summer fill the pit with Vegetable 
Marrowa. 


2422—Manuring garden (Right or Wrong).—Your 
practice of putting manure over the roots of fruit-trees is 
a very good one, but it is hardly so about flower beds, 
as it renders them very untidy, and tempts the birds to 
scratch the manure all over the place. What they do in 
that way about fruit-trees is of little consequence, but if it 
leads then to search for eggs and insects, then no doubt the 
birdsdo much good. It is too little understood, but fruit- 
trees and bushes that generally crop well and do not pro- 
duce coarse wood growth are immensely benefited by 
manure applications on the surface of the soil in winter, 
and liberal soaking of liquid-manure also. Never mind 
what an old gardener has told you about forcing trees and 
flowers. Manure dressings do not force into earlier growth 
or bloom. That is for Nature, in the seasons’ course, to do, 
and it alone. That you were caught last year had nothing 


to do with the manuring. Everybody else, whether 
manuring or not, were equally caught by the late frosts. 
Generally, manure mulchings tend to keep the soil and 
roots cool in the spring when left on after the sun begins 
to warm the soil. You can tell your old gardener friend 
that, with respect to plants mentioned from time to time in 
these pages, if you want anything special that you cannot 
find in plant lists or advertisements, no doubt you could 
be informed where to get them. That is a special matter, 
and differs from general recommendations. 


2423—Planting spring bulbs, Lilies, and 
Tritomas, etc. (Dificulties).—Spring bulbs will make 
a late display on the front of your house, where you have 
no sun. Lilies also will succeed, although they would 
prefer the sun’s influence early and late in the day, or either 
of those times. Tritomas (Kniphofla) would certainly fail 
in such a cold and sunless position. They prefer, instead, 
a nice open position, witha warm aspect. We recommend 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemums for outdoor culture, 
and a selection is given in this issue in reply to another 
query. 

2424 Greenhouse plants for competition in 
July (Be).—This is a very wide question. Do you want 
to show six or eight greenhouse plants for ornamental 
foliage or flower? Or do you mean a group of various 
small plants? You give us no idea of your accommodation, 
nor whether the plants are wanted one foot or so high, or 
six feet high, and as far through. You see our difficulty 
without further information. 


2425—Treatment of Camellia in large pot 
(A. B.) —These are easily grown if one takes care to avoid 
extremes in watering, and not to force the plants. An 
ordinary greenhouse temperature of 55 degs., rising to 
60 degs. with sun heat, is suitable. Syringe freely with 
tepid soft water, and keep a close look out for scale, an 
insect that is often troublesome upon Camellias. 


2426—Poinsettia bracts falling(W. Moore).—The 
reason of your failura with Poinsettias was too long a 
period in the unheated frame. It would have been better 
to keep them in the house allsummer. From the first, 
Poinsettias should be grown strongly, and they are very 
impatient of any check, especially from a chill during the 
early autumn months. An unheated frame is not at all 
suitable for September, nor is 60 degs. sufficiently high to 
get good-coloured bracts. Insuffisient water and liquid- 
manure, with the chill, are doubtless the reason of your 
disappointment. 


2427— Carnations bearing  differently- 
coloured flowers on thesame plant (/s0b2l). — 
It is not at all uncommon for Oaroations to produce dis- 
tinctly different-coloured blossoms upon the same plant. 
Many of what are styled ‘‘florist’s flowers” have this 
peculiarity, much of which is nodoubt due to the frequent 
crossing and recrossing adopted to get some desired 
characteristic of two or more varieties into one plant. 


2428—Manure for vegetables (Onion) —Yours is 
a somewhat chemical question, but the analysis, if it be 
correct, shows that the sample manure is of fair quality. 
The average dressing per season is from 8 cwt. to 10 cwt. 
per acre. You will not do wrong, if your ground is poor, 
to use 3 cwt. perjacre. Keep the nitrate, if separate, till 
the crops have grown, whilst the phosphate and potash 
will be best dug into the ground before the crop is sown or 
planted, as by the time roots are formed these minerals 
may be dissolved. All depends on the weather. Too wet 
they wash away ; tco dry they remain inoperative. Use 
the nitrate as a top-dressing, to hoe in after plants have 
made growth, as it dissolves quickly, and must be quickly 
uti’ised. 


2429-Book on manures (D.).—We know of no 
reliable book on manures and how to apply them to garden 
crops, because so much of what has been written, even 
those of the German and French professors, have been so 
much prompted by manufacturers’ interests in certain 
manures, whose object is to sell. 


2430—Protecting Vine-roots (Market Gardener). 
—Now that your Vine-border has well settled down you 
will do well to cover it over witha coating of long, fresh 
stable-manure to a depth of 4 inches. That will help to 
keep the soil warm, and, as the rains wash in the manure 
elements, stimulate the roots into active growth. Remove 
the manure in the day when the sun gets warm in the 
spring, and shake it back again at night to keep in the 
sun-heat fora few weeks. Then remove it, and vive a fresh 
coating of manure for the summer. 


2431—Hardy creepers.—What are the vest hardy 
self-twining creepers to plant at base of dead Filbert-tree, 
having four principal limbs and about 12 feet high? Ihave 
Ampelopsis Veitchi going up quickly. Have tried Clematis, 
but they have died except O. Flammula. Soil, gcod loam, 
but shaded by thick Holly-hedge about 3 feet high. Would 
Tropzolum speciosum do ?—Mapoc, 


*,* Your soil is suitable for Tropeolum speciosum, but 
ut enjoys @ partially shaded position. If you cannot 
succeed with Clematis try Wistaria sinensis. Many fail 
with Clematises from neglect in keeping slugs away during 
spring. Give a slight dusting of lime or soot when new 
growth commences. As regards shrub for bed, we would 
select the Lawrustinus or Aucuba japonica for such a 
position, A Rhododendron would also be suitable. 


2432—Plant leaves going brown at the 
tips (J. Simmons).—Too cold water, also overhead water- 
ing at this season, would have the effect of turning leaves 
as those sent. You do not mention what heat you keep 
up, but if you have no artificial heat, you have either 
watered too freely or given too much ventilation. 


2433—O phiopogon unsatisfactory (Dolly) —We 
can only suggest that your Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatus 
is in too rich a compost, and receives far too much water. 
If you can give it a warm position and a rather sandy com- 
post outside, it would be better than in the greenhouse. 
July is the usual date of flowering. Olivia miniata, on the 
other hand, needs a high temperature and plenty of mois- 
ture while growing. You cannot grow these two subjects 
under similar conditions. 


2434—Oucumbers failing (Derwent).—We fear the 
chief cause of your Oucumber-plants getting attacked by 
red-spider and failing, is the corrugated iron bottom for 
your soil bed getting too hot over the pipes, and also dry- 
ing the soil as well as killing the roots. You would do 
better to have troughs 20 inches wide, and with stout 
wood side 7 inches deep. The bottoms and the trellis join 
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Julie Lagravére ; Others not known. As you surmise, low 
temperatures and dampness caused the spots on No. 2,—— 
Subscriber.—Sempervivum Haworthi.— Robert Henry.— 
1, Croton Reidi; 2, angustifolium ; 3, Rogerianum ; 4, Queen 
Victoria ; 5, Variegatum superbum ; 6, Disraeli; 7, Warneri ; 
8, Dieffenbachia variegata; 9, Abutilon vexillarium.—— 
Miss Hopper.—There is no doubt about the Chrysanthe- 
mum ; it is the variety Etoile de Lyon, from terminal buds. 
——Derry.—1, Euphorbia sp. ; 2, Hypericum perfoliatum ; 
8, Veronica speciosa ; 4, Veronica salicifolia ; 6, Phalan- 
gium variegatum ; 7, Veronica Andersoni variegata; 8, Too 
poor.— Mum.—Your flower was damaged almost beyond 
recognition when it reached us. It very much resembles 
William Tri_ger, a rich, light pink, and a variety which 
wiil develop eight to twelve useful Japanese flowers. — 
Jack |Chameacyparis sempervirens ; 2, Wellingtonia 
(Sequoia) gigantea ; 3, Taxus cuapidata ; 4, Not recognised ; 
5 and 6 are Olematises, but, as they are not in flower, 
cannot name correctly. Send again when in flower.—§ 
HE. B.—Cotoneaster frigida.—§T. H.—Specimen badly 
crushed. Probably a variety of Berberis vulgaris. —H. 0. 
—1, Aucuba japonica ; 2, A. japonica var. ; 8, Ilex Aqui- 
folium marginata aurea: 4,1 A.argentea albo marginata ; 
5, I. heterophylla aurea picta ; 6. I. A. ferrox argentea; 7, 
Buxus sempervirens variegata—J. D. A.—Salvia 
argentea. 


Names of fruit —C. D. H.—1, Hall Door ; 2, Hoary 
Morning ; 3, Tyler’s Kernel.— Old Subscribex.—Holland- 
bury. 


remove articles annexed to the freehold for 
ornament and convenience when the fastening is 
but slight and the article can be removed without 
injury to the freehold—that is, to the landlord’s 
property. In law such articles are in some 
sense looked upon as mere furniture lightly 
attached to the land (or the building) for use 
and convenience. But when when such things 
as plants and trees are set in the ground and 
they grow there, they become permanently 
fastened or annexed to the freehold, and they 
cannot afterwards be removed. Soa tenant of 
a garden may make a wooden greenhouse and 
let it stand on the ground, and perhaps fix it in 
position by holdfasts to the garden wall, and he 
may remove it when he chooses, as it is not 
annexed to the freehold, and the slight fasten- 
ing can be removed without injury to the wall. 
But when a tree or a shrub or a flower is 
planted its roots grow into the soil, and it 
becomes annexed to it. The law forbids the 
tenant to afterwards remove it. It is no doubt 
hard that a landlord should thus be enabled to 
reap the benefit of all the outlay made by a 
tenant, and although it would be equally hard 
if the Jandlord were compelled to pay the tenant 
who was leaving for things which would not 
in any way enhance the value of the property, 
yet the injustice might be remedied by allowing 
the tenant greater liberty to remove the things 
he had added to the place. However, in this 
column we deal with the law as it is and not as 
it ought to be, and if the readers of GARDENING 
will remember the principle of law which is 
explained in this article, they will be better able 
to understand the answers from time to time 
given to questions about fixtures and flowers 
and plants which an outgoing tenant would like 
to take away with him, or for which he would 
like to compel his landlord to give him 
compensation, K.On'le 


the stout strips 1 inch apart. Stand these on wooden cross- 
bars on the pipes, and fill first 2 inches with pieces of rough 
turf. That will keep the soil in, and let the heat pass up. 
Your plants should be in a single row, 20 inches apart, 
otherwise you seem to have treated your plants all right. 
No doubt the ircn base is the cause of your failure. 


2435—Cinerarias flowering (Venus).—You put in 
seed a month or more too early for late plants. If they 
are to be kept back now, they must be repotted and fed 
well when once more pot-bound. Oinerariasand Primulas 
will push into flower directly growth is stopped from 
confined roots; but we would not use larger than 8-inch 
pots, giving a rich compost, and helping them later with 
liquid-manures. Be sure and keep them free from fly, 


2436—Conerete walks (J. S.).—Get gravel out and 
rake out all the largest stones. After excavating walk 
6 inches deep, put all these rough stones into the bottom, 
and ram them well down. Then mix with the rest of the 
graveli bushel of fresh slacked lime to 4 bushels of gravel 
wet and mix it thoroughly, then put that into the patn 
on top of the Jarge stones, and tread it down evenly to 
within 1 inch of the top of the edgings. When that has 
settled, then get some fine screened gravel and mix with it 
1 bushel of good Roman Cement to 4 bushels of gravel. 
Do that thoroughly, and lay it 1 inch thick on the surface, 
treading and rolling it, facing it off neatly with the back 
of a clean epade toharden. This will be best done in the 
late spring in dry weather. 


2437—Peach-tree for house (UM. 4. S. ).—A really 
good allround early Peach is Early Grosse Mignonne. 
This must not be confounded with the old Grosse Mig- 
nonne, which is a later Peach. The earliest of all is the 
American Alexander or the Amsden June, but neither are 
of first-class quality, and the former has a bad habit of 
dropping its flower-buds. The variety we have recor 
mended should in a fairly warm house ripen its fruit very 
well in July. 

2438—Tomato book (Belfast).—The best book on 
Tomato-culture under glass is by W. Iggulden, Frome, 
Somerset, price, post free, 1s. 14d. With respect to Vine- 
culture, almost the only book dealing specially with Grapes 
is A. F. Barron’s 5s. book, but you may get all you want 
from a small manual entitl2:d ‘‘ Vine Culture Under Glass,” 
by J. W. Pearson, The Nurseries, Chilwell, Notts, post 
free, ls. ld. A book on the construction of houses for 
such culture is, we fear, hard to find. It is really impossi- 
ble to Jay down any hard-and-fast rules as to construction, 
as site and surroundings governso much. Any intelligent 
local capenter or builder would best advise. 


2439 -Growing Tree-Carnations(Venus).—Tree- 
Carnations, to flower in the winter of 1898, should be struck 
early in the coming year. If you will procure our issue of 
February 20th you will find an illustrated article dealing 
with their propagation and culture, which goes further 
into the subject than can be the casein our correspondence 
columns. Twelve good winter bloomers are found in 
Winter Cheer, La Neige, Miss Jolliffe, Lizzie McGowan, 
Mrs. H. Cannell, Duke of York, Uriah Pike, Reynolds 
Hole, Reginald Godfrey, Whipper-In, Miss Mary Godfrey, 
and Goldmine. Alice Ayres, Duchess of Fife, Orimson 
Olove, Ruby Castle, Rose Celestial, Nancy, Lorna Doone, 
Goldfinder, Oantab, Horace, Gladys, and Leander, are 
capital border varieties. 


2440-Christmas Roses sickly.—I moved some 
Christmas Roses into a new garden in October, and have 
watered them about twice a week with weak sulphate of 
ammonia water. Ought I to do so? The leaves are 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we do not 
answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
Sarbard ler to correspondents, or insert queries that do not 
contain the name and addresses of sender, 

Inquirer (Monmouth).—Please write to the secretary, 
Mr. R. Dean, Ranelagh-road, Ealing, W.—Shrub, Barns- 
ley.—We are unable to help you, but go to some gocd 
gardener near and ask him. 





LAW. 


THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE OCCUPIERS 
TO REMOVE PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
AND FIXTURES. 


THE numerous questions asked in connection 
with this subject indicate that many people do 
not understand this branch of the law, and so a 
brief explanation will doubtless be welcome to 
many. 

The rule of law for a very long period was 
that all things fixed or annexed to land became ee =n : 
a part of the freehold, or, in other words, | ‘‘ laid out” in a rough way by the builder, and 
became the property of the freeholder and |I have since planted several fruit-trees, shrubs, 
could never be severed or removed without |@nd evergreen trees, amongst which ph 
his consent. So if a man built a house|Many conifere. In the event of my having 
of brick or stone, and by the foundations|to leave the house should I be in order in 
let the building into the ground and fastened | removing the trees, etc., that I have planted, 
it thereto, it became part of the freehold | or could I claim their value from the landlord? 

: ved eae and so the property of the landlord. And |—SOUTH. 
fe eae ote nate ered your | #lthough while the tenant continued to occupy| *,* As you are only a private cccupier you 
Christmas Roses with this preparation. Liquid-manure | the land he had, of course, the use of the houee, could not remove any of the trees or shrubs 
alone is safe. yet when his tenancy ended he could neither | when you quitted, neither could you enforce from 
ot Pruning Clematis Januginosa gape pull down nor remove the house, nor yet compel | the landlord any compensation for these matters, 

ematis lanuginosa need cuttin own in winter, or i i i 
chould it be allowed to die down?—R, S. T pnciord to ane Pier perpepeetions Notice necessary to determine 

*<* Clematis lanuginosa belongs to the summer-flower- f om his sen? pep y h ee be any ac | tenancy of greenhouses.—I rent several 
ing section, and needs pruning yearly. The best time to | foreseen ae fae when he erected the house greenhouses for trade purposes at twenty pounds 
prune this variety is in February, when a portion of the | or not—with suc considerations the law is not a year, payable half-yearly on January Ist and 
vld flowering wood should be removed, and at the same concerned. So that if a tenant drove stakes July lst. In. th t-book there is no state 
time the whole of the weak and worn-out growths should into the ground and made a fence, or planted |~t), 8% , 12 the rent-bo : ; 
be cut away. In spring the plant will be much benefited £ head Fad ’ pe ment that I am a yearly tenant. It is there 
by a@ mulching of half-rotted dung, and if the weather | trees, or flowers, or 8 rubs, or iruib-trees, it was | stated— Tenant in account with landlord, half a 
should be hot and dry, copious supplies of water should be | all the same—these things at once became the year’s rent, ten pounds.” Must I give a year’s 

* ? = 
ats — pearance er the Eee aihengis of falcihe notice to quit, or can I leave at the end of this 
She ADC IOrE, CON NO’. ,Louc EM, PEGS be th, as my landlord has sold the greenhouses ? 
NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. | tenancy came to an end, apn ey 
** Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 7 Does not the sale break the tenancy? I have 


name should always accompany the parcel, which should be The tendency of modern legislation, and also not yet received the customary notice of the 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, | the tendency of the decisions of the law courts, change of landlords.—L. G. 


37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, has been to very materially modify this harsh oe ‘ : 
Names of plants.—A. Ward.—Thethree bloomsyou | doctrine, and a good many years ago the courts}. * 5 On seks stated I sae aie eape 
rarely, and largely grown the open n'heltered poet | deeided that where a tenant erected fixtures for | @,4vising that you are a yearly tenant of a 
tions for a late display. A useful sort alee { tingand | Use in his trade he could, when he quitted, | 200s fet for the purpose of market-gardening, 
ions for a late display. useful sort also for cutting and ne - |and that a year’s notice expiring with a year of 
specimen plants.——S. J". Helena.—It is too late in the | remove the additions he had made. Such addi- ‘ toed: al 
Melanie Willermn:.-~~d. Hf. Blanks. the Cesena gee | CONE WEES. Necessary for the purposes of tho | tenancy is necessary to determine the tenancy. 
} es j m4 Pik! < ett.—The Gladwin (Iris trade, and if the tenant was not to be allowed to 6 sale O ® greenhouses does nov in any way 
fetidissima). This is a native plant, and may be planted break the tenancy, and you continue tenant on 
now. It should be grown in semi-wild places for the sake | femove them no tenant would put them up, and tly th 6 Novag as before the sale, If 
of its pill oP gecds-; —Cork.— You have sent far too |so trade would suffer. It would naturally have ines y he ces let to sour at lone he 
Winco 5, Fue Maid of Gustsar; ‘ony’, | eon thought that erections by a farmer for tho | the greenhouses were let to you at a low rent, 
Hubert; 11, Mme Robert Owen; 12, Mrs. Gorton ; 13, | Purposes of his business as a farmer came within | 94 Soave res emtee of ‘hem this aed 
Florence Davis ; 14, Sur Dorothée Souille; 15, Mme. de the rule as to trade fixtures, but the courts ees ty h id let th te ek t 
biome 28, Mr Bunn, The Fetaiiog numbers wane | @eeided that this was not so ; and sonearly fifty | Because he could re-let them at a m had broken 
xt able to recognise ——#. E.—The Tocuat nsove ate | years ago an Act of Parliament was passed | [P0% and he contended that the sale had broken 
ay on Goh tpon aye the Loquat (Eriobotrya : : + the the tenancy, I think you would view the 
j»ponica),— Subseriber.—We are sorry we cannot assist | Which gave some relief to farmers in this matter. li ? different light to that i 
you. The pas were too pool and immature to deter- | Another Act, passed in 1883, went a very great Pao bs ba te "Kk. C.T.° igs 
Taiwer ekanipice) fertile vienna eon en ee eer| deal further, and by an Act passed in 1895, | W914 you now see it.—K. ©. T, 
larger examplee, fertile please, we will gladly help you. 5 : ; j ficient ti t it.—F 
——W. G. B.—Specimens too poor to name.——*. y. yy | Market-gardners were placed in a still more} An insufficient no ce to quit.—For 
—1, Fittonia argyroneura; 2, F. Pearcei ; 3, Acalypha | favourable position; farmers and market-|twenty years I have occcupied some Jand as a 
musaica; 4, Peperomia rotundifolia; ' 5, Maranta gardeners being able, on compliance with the | nursery and market garden at a yearly rental 
selaginde’ decree cechis var. 3%, Biving humilis; 2 conditions prescribed in the Acts referred | without any written agreement, the tenancy com- 
to, to remove anything erected for their |mencing at Christmas. In June last I received 
trade or business. But the rights of private | notice to clear out at Christmas, the land being 
occupiers have not increased in correspond- | required for building ground, and I signed a 
ing fashion. For many years a custom has | note admitting the receipt of the notice, and I 
have sent in a claim for compensation, Does 
that noticd stand good, having siened the same? 





The right of a tenant to remove 
shrubs, &c.—I have recently taken a new 
house on a yearly tenancy. The garden was 


good specimens on another occasion. VW, S., Weekly 
Reader.—2, Begonia fuchsioides; 38, Pteris Serrulata 
cristata ; 5, Pilea muscosa (Artillery-plant) ; 6, Peperomia 
marmorata ; 7, Linum trigynum.—A, Mitchell.—1, Com. 
mandant Blusset ; 3, William Westlake ; 4, Florence Percy - 


Selaginella denticulata; 9, Bougainvillea glabra ; 10, 
been in existence, and is now fully recog- 
5, Rovinante ; 6, La Triomphante; 7, Golden Christine ;'3° , y 8 


Asparagus deflexus scandens. Please only send six 
nised by law, by which such occupiers may 
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are rubbish, if only from the fact of their evil 
odour after hard winters, and no waste of time 
could be worse than growing such things, which 
never can take a place in any true flower 
garden. Of the same character are the purple 
Beets, used at Kew in the flower garden. 
Whatever we do in the flower garden, it is 
hardly necessary to use Kales and Beet in it 
when there are so many lovely things we neglect 
or forget, and things, too, like some of the wild 
species of Azalea and Lily, which may show 
their graceful faces to us for many years after 
planting them. If we wish to cool our eyes on 
esculents, the best way is to go to a good kitchen 
or market garden, either about London or Paris, 
where we willingly admit there are good forms of 
leaf and much better colour than in these 
yerrea ase Kales and liver-coloured Beets.— 
veld. 


their frames without guides. The natural dis- 
tance between sealed honey-combs is about a 
4 inch, while that between brood combs is about 
8 inch. Bees winter better in double walled 
hives than in single ones, but the wood used for 
the inner walls may be thinner than that used 
for single walled hives. The outer and inner 
walls are joined by slips of wood at the top and 
bottom edges, a space of 2 inches being left, 
which is filled with chaffor cork-dust when pre- 
paring hives for winter ; if, however, the hives 
are to be kept under cover and protected from 
the weather, double walls are not necessary, 
and you will find single walled hives much 
easier of construction. You would do well to 
obtain a manufacturer’s illustrated price list, 
choose the most suitable hive for your require- 
ments, and have it sent you in the flat as a pat- 
tern to you in constructing as many as you 
require. A hive to hold ten frames is the most 
suitable for ordinary localities.—S. 8. G. 


Or can I remain in possession until the expira- 
tion of a year’s notice terminating with a year 
of tenancy ?—E. A. G. 

* * As you occupied the land on a yearly 
tenancy as a market-gardener and nurseryman, 
your tenancy could only be determined by a 
year’s notice. The fact that you in writing 
acknowledged the receipt of the notice sent you, 
does not amount to a surrender of your tenancy 
to take effect at Christmas, nor yet to an admis- 
sion that the notice was a goodone. If you 
acted in ignorance of the fact that you were 
entitled to a year’s notice, you may certainly 
withdraw the claim for compensation of which 
you have already given notice. Butif the note 
you signed was something more than a mere 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the notice, 
you had better consult a solicitor at once as to 
its effect, for time is of the greatest importance 
to you, and it might be impossible to further 
advise you through these columns in time to be 
of any real service. 

Quitting a garden-plot.—Since May, 
1895, I have had a plot of land behind my house 
for use as a garden, and I have paid rent for it 
half-yearly. The landlord now wants the land ; 
he is willing to pay for the fence I have erected, 
but not for the plants. Can I remove the plants, 
or demand proper notice to quit? Oa the plot 
I have a house 25 ft. by 10 ft., in which I grow 
Tomatoes for sale. CanI be classed asa market- 
gardener ?—R. L. R. 

* * The definition of a market garden in the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act is “a 
holding, or that part of a holding, which is 
cultivated wholly or mainly for the purpose of 
the trade or business of market-gardening.” 
And as it seems to me, the trade or business of a 
market-gardener may be defined as growing 
fruit and vegetables for market. You do not 






















































BEES. 


Hive making (Alec Ashby).—The best 
course for the amateur hive maker to follow is 
to obtain a modern hive asa pattern to work 
from. Many of the manufacturers are willing 
to supply bar-frame hives in the flat, all the 
parts being sawn out, but not nailed together. 
From a pattern of this kind you could construct 
your hives far more accurately than from any 
detailed instruction we could give you. The 
great point to bo kept in view is to let the 
hives be of such dimensions as to receive the 
standard frame, the outside measurements of 
which are 14 inches long, by 84 inches deep, the 
top bar being 17 inches long and 3 inch thick, 
while the bottom bar is 4 inch, and the side 
bars } inch thick. A pattern bar-frame would 
much help you if you do not wish to buy your 
frames ready-made. As worker comb _ is 
say if you have a written agreement of tenancy, usually constructed about % inch thick, frames 
but it may be presumed that you have none, to receive them are made about the same width, 
and you do not say if the plot is let on a yearly and 4 inch less in length than the inside of the 
tenancy ; but I presume that it is so let. I may hive, so that a } inch is given at each end 
say that if it islet to you at so much a year, |%S & passage for the Bees. If less than this 
although to be paid half-yearly, it will be let on | Pc were left the frames would be fixed with 
a yearly tenancy. You do not say if you have propolis by the Bees to the hive sides, rendering 
cultivated the plot wholly or mainly for the the combs immovable, and if more were allowed 
sale of the produce, and if the only things that it would be filled with comb and honey in a 
you are in the habit of selling are Tomatoes, I busy season. Between the bottom bar and the 
think it very doubtful whether you can be said floor-board a space of about % inch is left. 
to cultivate the plot as a market-garden. Bat Frames { inch wide can be placed 3 inch 
these things are not very material, because you apart, making them 1} inches from centre to 
are master of the situation. As the landiord|centre. In order to derive the full advantages 
has not given you a proper notice to quit, he from the movable-comb system, the inside 
cannot compel you to quit, and you may refuse measurement of all hives and the outside 
to give up possession unless he allows you to measurements of all frames must be uniform, 
remove everything you wish to remove. As a accurate workmanship in their manufacture 
yearly tenant (even though not a market- being of the greatest importance, and amateur 
gardener) you cannot be compelled to quit workmanship often fails to prove satisfactory in 
except at the end of a year of tenancy—that is, this respect. Yellow deal or Pine is mostly 
in May—and to determine the tenancy the land- used in the construction of frame hives, an inch 
lord must give you half a year’s previous notice. |" thickness, which when planed on both sides 
The effect of this is that you cannot be compelled reduces it to about § inch, which is sufficient to 
to quit until May, 1899, as a proper notice has make them strong and durable. The sides of 
not yet been given, and it is now too late to give the hive should be rabbeted on the top to receive 
that notice half a year before next May. So the frame ends ; by having a little space under 
you see the position is the same in most respects the ends of the frames they can be more easily 
as if you were a market-gardener, for although taken hold of, and the Bees are not so liable to 


ld then be entitled to a *3 notice to | ix them down with propolis. It is desirable 
Flt 'you aad. of bodtael be aati NO Mtitb that the hive sides be either dove-tailed or fitted 


in May, 1899.—K. ©. T. with a double rabbet, and nailed at both edges. 


Floor-boards should be moveable, and extend to 
Sub-letting furnished house.—I took | ome distance beyond the front of the hive, 
a furnished house for three years, and at the 


ees sloping towards the ground, and passage-ways 
end of a year I find that I do not like it and I nay A sunk in choi for the anteanoe of he 
wish to leave it. Can Isub-let it for the remain- 


; ith ; ; | Bees, about 7 inches long and 2 inch deep, or 

ing two years without my landlord’s consent? | nassages may be cut in the bottom of the hive 

It was not mentioned in the agreement.—A, B. front, and made to close or contract as needed 
* * If your agreement does not contain any 


» aE ; : by means of blocks and slides. Division boards 
prohibition against sub-letting, nor words to 


. are necessary to contract or expand the internal 
that effect, you may sub-let without the consent | space of the hive as needed, and are made to fit 
of your landlord. Perhaps, if you asked him so 


| closely to the sides of the hive, and to move on 
to do, the landlord would take the house off| the rabbets laterally. The roof should be made 
your hands and find a tenant for himself. |to slope from front to back, and of sufficient 
Remember that, if you do sub-let, you will| depth to hold a crate of sections. The front and 
remain liable for the rent, and also for any | back walls of the hive must be made # inch lower 
breach of the agreement your sub-tenant may | than the sides, so that when the frames are in 
commit, the top bars may be level with the sides of the 
hives and two strips of wood are put on the out- 
side to cover the spaces between the top bars. If 
stout strips of zinc be provided for the frame 
end to rest upon, these will prevent the fixing 
down of the frames by the Bees. For keeping 
frames the proper distance apart bréad shoulders, 
as they are termed, or distance pins, should be 
provided, many Bee-keepers, however, distance 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD 
AND FIELD. 


Pyrus japonica jelly (Lady S.).—Peel 
the Japan Pears as thin as possible, throwing 
the fruit into a basin of cold water to keep it 
from discolouring. Allow for each pound of 
fruit three pints of cold water, put the fruits 
into a preserving-pan, bring them quickly to the 
boil, and let them boil for one hour until quite 
soft. Strain the water from the fruit, pressing 
out the juiceonly. Weigh the water, and allow 
a pound of the best cane-sugar to each pound of 
water. Put the sugar and water into a clean 
preserving-pan, and boil quickly, stirring con- 
stantly after the sugar is melted, Whena little 
dropped on a plate jellies pour at once into 
hot jelly-moulds or gallipots. Cover while hot 
with white pasted paper, and store in the usual 
way. A nice jamcan be made as well of the 
Pears—for this they must be cored—allowing a 
pint of water to each pound of fruit, the water 
and fruit being weighed together. Allow as for 
the jelly a pound of each—the fruit and sugar. 
Put on together in the preserving-pap, and boil 
until a little jellies quickly on a plate.—B. 


POULTRY. 


THE SELECTION OF STOCK POULTRY. 


A KEW weeks since, in response to a request 
made by a reader of GARDENING, I wrote two 
or three articles on various topics connected 
with poultry farming, and in the course of those 
papers I described the lines I should follow 
were I about to embark in an undertaking of 
the kind. Perhaps the most important factor 
as regards success has still to be mentioned— 
namely, the selection of suitable stock Fowls. 
At any rate, it cannot be denied that a con- 
siderable number of amateur poultry keepers 
fail to make their Fowls pay for the simple 
reason that their birds cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be said to belong to the class 
which are most suited for the end in view. 
Poultry keepers should recognise from the start 
that Fowls as now kept in this country ought 
to be separated into two classes—those which are 
looked upon solely as exhibition stock, and 
those which are kept with a view of supplying 
their owners with eggs or table Fowls. It 
would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to assert 
that the bulk of the owners of pure-bred 
Fowls look upon their birds as exhibiticn 
stock; at the same time, it cannot he 
denied that the owners of such Fowls 
always have the impression that their birds 
possess a higher value than the stock belonging 
to their neighbours, and in most cases, especially 
where the strain is related to some prize-winning 
family, it is felt that there is a possibility some 
day of securing high honours in the prize pen 
with some of the home-bred stock. So long as 
this high opinion of one’s stock exists in the 
mind of the owner, I fear there is little hope of 
his studying the poultry question from the 
utility point of view, for he will never be inclind 
to part with his birds at their actual value, and 
will too often be persuaded to invest in outside 
blood, which, so far as egg-production is con- 
cerned, may be far inferior tohisown. But few 
ordinary poultry-yards are as valuable from the 
exhibition standpoint as their fond owners 





Kales and Beetroot in the flower 
garden.—We see, without much pleasure, a 
plate in the Revue Horticole of variegated Kales, 
which unhappily are used by some for the 
** decoration” of gardens. Now, the form and 
colour may be as fine as in many other things, 
but for the decoration of our gardens such things 
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imagine them to be. It should be remembered 
that exhibiting fowls is now reduced to a fine 
art, and the owner who sees perhaps but one or 
two shows a year—and those of a low 
order, so far as class is concerned—stands 
a very poor chance of winning against 
the regular exhibitors, whilst the prospect of 
selling eggs or young birds in competition with 
the owners of well-known winning yards is 
equally poor. I mention these matters in order 
to show my readers that it cannot pay them to 
produce a lot of chickens each year for the mere 
object of selling them for exhibition purposes or 
for exhibiting them on their own account, and 
it is far more satisfactory to recognise at the 
outset that the second class to which I have 
referred is that in which most poultry-keepers 
thould enroll themselves. In this class there is 
always a trustworthy goal to make for and 
always prizes to be won, without any trouble as 
regards the breeding out of objectionable points 
in feather or legs, or any anxiety as to the 
results of an introduction of fresh blood. All 
that is required on the part of the owner is to 
know from the outset the end he has in view, 
and then to follow closely the lines he has laid 
down without interference or advice from any 
outside party. In my papers already referred 
to I pointed out that a poultry-farmer would 
find the sale of new-laid eggs the most lucra- 
tive department of his business after the 
concern had settled down into thorough working 
order, for the returns would be regular, and the 
only outgoings would be the expenditure in food 
and labour, since the sale of surplus adult fowls 
should practically cover the cost of rearing the 
pullets until they are ready to lay their first 
eggs. But the sale of eggs on a large scale at 
the best possible price must depend upon twoor 
three matters which the poultry-keeper must 
take into account, or he will find himself hope- 
lessly beaten. First, his output must be toler- 
ably regular the whole year through. Unless 
he can guarantee a good number of newly laid 
eggs from October to February inclusive, he may 
rest assured that his eggs from March to May 
inclusive will not be welcomed by the majority 
of his customers. Secondly, the eggs must be 
of good size, and be fairly uniform in appearance. 
Thirdly, they must be clean when taken from 
thenest, fornoamount of washing will make them 
look as well as an egg which has never been soiled 
at all. The rock on which most poultry keepers 
get wrecked is the first ; they cannot point toa 
full egg basket at mid-winter, although at other 
seasons their supply is excessive. Here it be- 
comes a question of judicious blending as regards 
the selection of stock. A hen—to lay well at 
Christmas—must be well feathered, and her 
comb must not be too large. The non-sitting 
breeds possess large combs, and in severe frosts 
these become nipped, and the bird is thrown out 
of time for nine weeks in consequence. But by 
crossing the feather-legged breeds such as the 
Brahma, Cochin, or Langshan, or the kindred 
breeds (Plymouth Rocks, Orpington, or Wyan- 
dottes) with a cock belonging to some non- 
sitting breed (Leghorn, Minorca, or Andalusian), 
we obtain the very bird for our purpose, possess- 
ing great hardihood, great laying powers, no 
great zeal for sitting, and no great appetite, as 
is the case with the heavy breeds from which it 
has sprung. The cockerels of such a cross—use- 
less for breeding purposes—come in splendidly 
for early table Fowls at a season when they are 
always in great demand. With regard to sitting 
hens—the demand for which thould be 
encouraged and met—I would prefer a cross 
with the Indian Game, or Dorking and 
the Cochin. For home use I have found the 
cross above mcntioned to prove all that could be 
desired, but I cannot say how the hens would 
answer if sent on a railway journey, and I feel 
that buyers of such hens are justified in insisting 
upon the hens being bred from sitting blood on 
both sides. As to table Fowls—that is, chickens, 
the breeds available should be limited to three 
—namely, the Dorking, the Indian Game, and 
the Houdan. The old English Game ought, 
however, to be added. To secure the best 
market for fat chickens the breeder should con- 
fine his attention to the above list, and he will 
not be far wrong in the end. On the whole, 
crosses will answer better than pure breds, as 
there is a more rapid growth and greater hardi- 
hood. It only remains to caution those readers 
who may be inclined to go in rather largely for 
poultry keeping that they should be somewhat 
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chary in accepting advice from, it may be, 
interested passers-by. 
adherence to a carefully worked-out plan that 
success can be achieved, and to depart from the 
accepted track is certain to result in disaster. 


yards.—We have now reached that period of 
the year when we are liable to wake up and find 
the ground covered with several inches of snow. 
Beautiful as the country may appear when 
clothed with this garb of purity there cannot be 
a doubt that there is no weather more trying to 
Fowls than snow, and poultry keepers should be 


and often go hungry throughout theday. When 
a thaw sets in, matters are really worse, for the 


this state of aflairs can be promptly remedied, a 
falling off in the egg supply is absolutely certain, 


keep up the returns. 


hens 
until their food is ready for them in the 
morning. 
quite warm, and be put down in troughs or 
on ground which has been cleared of snow. 
Lastly, the birds should be restricted in their 
runs as much as possible during the continuance 
of the snow. The ground, as already stated, 
should be cleared each morning as far as circum- 
stances permit, and then it will be found that 
the Fowls keep, for the most part, to the bare 
spots, so that the snow scarcely makes itself | 
felt. 


also be available, whilst in some cases a Cabbage 


there is little discomfort during the day, and 
well-bred and well-fed Fowls generally do well 
at such times. Dry, frosty weather is indeed 
to be preferred to rain at this time of year from 
the laying point of view.—Dou.tina. 


It is only by strict 


Dovu.ttina. 
sation ess die ft ER 





Snowy weather in the poultry BIRDS. 


_ 


Bird stuffing (B. H.).—The art of taxi- 
dermy is not so easily acquired as some amateur 
naturalists imagine, for the sorry specimens and 
ghastly representations turned out by some 
would-be bird-stuffersare simply libels upon what 
the subjects were during life. If you wish to 
become proficient in this interesting pursuit you 
should take lessons of some practical man. 
There is a manual called ‘‘ Practical Taxidermy,” 
published at 170, Strand, London, which would 
be helpful to you, as it gives instructions to the 
amateur in preserving and setting up natural 
history specimens of all kinds, and contains 
working diagrams ; the price of this book is, 
however, 7s. 6d. Much may be learned as to 
the arrangement of ornithological specimens by 
& visit to the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, where a splendid collection of 
British birds and their nests are arranged 
with their natural surroundings in large glass- 
| cases, 


Diamond Sparrow (2. 8.)—The smooth, 
round perches with which bird-cages are usually 
furnished do not permit of a firm grip of the 
claws, and cause constant irritation to the 
feathered inmate; square perches are much 
more suitable, with just the sharp edges slightly 
rounded off, and those that are somewhat 
broader than they are thick are the best of all. 
| A split twig, the bark side being placed upper- 
most, makes an excellent perch ; the bird’s claws 
cling easily to it, and the bark is softer than 
planed wood. The claws of birds that sit con- 
tinually on round perches often become so long 
as to impede locomotion, and dislocation of a joint 
is sometimes caused through the nails becoming 
fixed in the wires of the cage. The claws of 
cage-birds require to be trimmed from time to 
time to guard against mishaps of this kind, but 
before cutting the foot should be heid in a good 
light, when, with a pair of pliers or sharp 
scissors, the superfluous portion of the nail 
should be taken off, care being taken not to cut 
so close as to reach the thin vein of blood which 
runs three-parts up each nail. These little 
birds are very frugal livers, and do not appear 
to desire change of food ; you cannot do better 
than continue to feed as hitherto.—S. S. G. 


on their guard so as to lessen the discomfort of 
their birds as far as it lies in their power to do 
so. Probably the birds are scared by the white- 
ness of the surroundings when they are first let 
out ; at any rate, active birds rarely settle to 
their morning feed under such circumstances, 


legs of the Fowls, as well as their plumage, are 
thoroughly drenched, and this must lower the 
bodily temperature to a great extent. Unless 


but under good management it is possible to 
The first step towards 
this much desired end is to take care that the 
shall remain in the roosting-house 


Next, this food should be given 


If the day be of what is known as a 
‘‘ blizzard ” type, driving rains and snowstorms | 
succeeding each other, it is really the best plan 
to keep the Fowls indoors from morning to night. 
They may be fed in troughs, and water should | 


or Swede may be placed in a box for them to 
pick at. All this means trouble, of course, but 
it may also mean a fair daily return in the shape 
of new laid eggs, a matter which cannot be 
beneath the notice of any poultry keeper at this 
season who aims at securing a profit from his 
Fowls. Frosty weather, when dry, may be far 
more trying as regards the cold, but beyond this | 
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IS IN THE DRINKING § § 
IT CAN BE TESTED 
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bed THEREFORE WRITE TO US a 


4 For Dainty Sample Tin (a Postcard will do) which will be sent Bx 
SZ post free, if when writing you name this Journal. SY 


& Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., and 1/6. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
es Address: Dr, TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., 60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.¢. & 
. : SS 
NOSIS SH SANZ SZ NANA NS NS NZ NNR 
SISO KK KO KK OO SO OOS 
, Fh oie QTAMPS of Turkey, Persia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Levant, and Servia sent in exchange of plants or bulbs 
by G. S. MAVROGORDATO. Therapia. Consiantinople. 


he 2 ; : 

ANTED.—Young and energetic SINGLE 

MAN, well acquainted with Hardy Flowers, as FORE- 

MAN in the Flower Garden Should be trained to and 

interested in open-air work.—Apply,. giving particulars of ex 

perience, &c., FOREMAN, care Editor Garden, 37, South 
ampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


FLOWER-POTS. — 12 8-in., 20 6-in.; 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in case and put on rail for 7s, 6d, 


1898 Illustrated Oatalogue Horticultural Pottery free,— 
PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. netsh 
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PORT.—‘ Garden Gung,” 23s. 3d. American 

Pocket Catapults, 1s, 3d.; kill birds, rabbits, etc. Noise- 
less Rabbit Rifles, 93. Pocket Rifles, 9s.6d. Noirelers Cart- 
ridges, 1s. 6d. 1C0. Rabbit Bolters, 1s. pkt. Bolt Nets. 6 for 
2s. $d. Sparrow Nets, 38. 6d. Guns, Rifles, Nets, Traps, 
Decoys, etc. Lists, 1d. Car, paid.--JOHN EGGLESTON, 
Naturalist, Sunderland, 


OOFING FELT.—In rolls 25 yards long by 

32 in. wide, 200 sq. ft. tothe roll. Universally used ona 

mansion to a fowl-houge. Cold and damp cannot penetrate. 

Prices: No. 1, 5s.; No. 2, 63. 6d. ; No. 3, 9a, per roll, Oarriage 

eid any station 3 rollsand up. Samples and instructions 
ree,=A, POTTER, Felt Manufacturer, Welverhampton, 
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CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


Special Offer of 
5,000,000 superficial feet of Horticultural Glass 
of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices: 





4ths 15-oz. Per Box. 
riheey stock sizes 8 by 10 ae STOCK 
+ | 50ft. B in margin, y at 4/- | 
oxes{ to 12 by 13 : | SIZES. 
8 by 10 stock sizes as state ah 
B by 12 | LO0tt. sell in margin, 12 by is at UO 13 by 17 
9 by 12) rr BOX | to 18 by 24 13 by 20 
9 by 13 4ths 21-oz. al, |14 by le 
stock sizes as ata’ , 8 
9 by 14) 100te, pores ‘sem veerber dle in} tee 14by1 
10 by 12 | 200ft. Boxes |, 19 by 12 ra ld by 20 
10 by 14} j 0¢¢. Be (mio sizer as stat: at 10 9 | 14 by 24 
$ . 4 in margin, 12 by 14 le 
12 by 12 | 200ft. Boxes to 18 by 24 at 20/- |15 by 2¢ 
12 by 13 16 by 18 
12 by 14 Srds 21-0z. 
eae 100ft. Boxes stock sizes as stated) . 5 9/3 16 by 2 
12 by 16 . Box in margin, 8 by 12 ‘ie |16 by 24 
12 by 18 200ft. Boxes to 12 by 12 at 17/6 pe 
2 by § k Siz ted y 
12 by 20 | 100ft. Boxes stock sizes as sta at 12/- 
12 by 24| 200ft. Boxes] 1 margin, 12 by 14 / at 99). 18 by 28 





Note.—No Box can be divided, and one size only is contained 
in each Box. E 
The above Glass is offered subject to — in stock on receipt 
of order. The prices are ex Wharf, London, from 
whence all Railway Companies’ Vans collect. 


SASH BAR SASH BAR 





1} by 3, g 1} by 3, 
at at 
6°: 6D: 6S: 6°: 
Per l00f. =X Cl Per 100 tt. 


Other Horticultural Wood equally cheap. 
Ustalogues post free on application. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 
72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.C. 


G. VW. RiLEay, 


Rustic and Horticultural Works, 


NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
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SPAN-ROOF. GREENHOUSES. LEAN To, 
7 ft, by 5 fts £216 0| 7ft by 5 ft. £2 8 
9 ft. hy 6 ¢t. 0 0 oft at by be ; 
Te byte 6 0 0|12ft. by 8 ft. 510 ( 





The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, and 
are superior in all resperts to o!her Houses offered at sam« 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, al 
necessary Iconwork, 16-0z. Glass, packed and put on rail ir 


London free. 
CARDEN BARROWS. 


lin, Elm, 9 in, sides, 19s. 
10 in., 198, 64.; 11 in., 2Us. 
12 in., 21s, 
Best in the market. 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 9s. extrs 
Painting, 3 coats, 4/6 extra 


NAVYY BARROWS. 
10s. 6d. ea, £6 per doz 


NOTE. — Our show: 
ard and stock is abso- 
utely the largest in 

London, and goods 
“4 may be seen here ready 
for delivery. PLANS & 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
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Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
Por Greenhouses, &c. Oatalogue free, comprising Wrough: 


aid Oast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, &o. 
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) NI areal Ms ~ 
RDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork. 
finest, 112 lb., 17s. ; 56 lb., 10s. ; 28 Ib., 5s. 6d. ; 14 Ib., 38 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong 
1s. perlb. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. Ratffia, 
1s. per Ib. Oocoa-fibre, 1s. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &. Price List on application.— 
WATSON & SOULL, 90 Lower Themes-street, London, E.0 











G. HAYWARD -e#! 
CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORK 


35 9*BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY/ 
LONDO 7 
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THIS* IS-HAYWARDS: N91. &.N&2:5 
N&t:.SPAN-ROOF AND N&2‘LeaN-To GREENHOUSES ARE 
|PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MADE OF THE BEST REO 

FAL, THOROUGHLY. SEASONED, COMPLETE WITH: VENTILATORS, 
OR; STAGES ‘FOR PLANTS, PAINTED ONE CoAT, |60Z GLASS. 
ALL NECESSARY. | RONWORK, DELIVERED AND PACKED FREE 
ON, RAILS.AT-THE FOLLOWING PRIGES..“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED: 

Write. oR New List, posTFREE** 0) 2-) 8 9 F2 

c=iN221 SPAN-ROO No 2 LEAN-TO =: 

FLONG® sence io TET LONG 5&X wine 42 iB} 

y : xm Ary) 5 ETS $y xl 
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FT 
BEF, 6. O12 ar oe BAD 
THER SIZES.8 PRICES Write FoR Ittustraten List 10 4! 

59" BROCKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY.S.E 
|. GON TAH WN OREDS GENUINE TESTIMONIALS “ENT 
(Senn. FOR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 
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GREEN EOUSES, 
8ft. by bft., 678. 6d., complete, carriage paid. GARDEN 
LIGHTS, 6ft. by 4ft., 4s. POULTRY HOUSES, OCOOPS, 
&c. Illustrated List, Post Free, One Stamp. 

W. 


& A.EDGELL, RADSTOCK, BATH, 
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FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 
Bingle bsrrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, o n- 
rerted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gaug 
J F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved procest 
‘or long range and great penetration. Unequalled for al 
ong distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech 
oaders, from 393, Air Guns 12s. 64. Walking-stick Guns, 
128. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price Liast.- 
MIDLAND GUN OO.. Bath-street. Birmingham. 


ET OVES 


TERRA-COTTA. PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS’S (IMPROVED) PATENT. For CREENHOUSES 
Bedrooms, or almost any purpose. Pure and ample heat 
2 hours for about .d. without attention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings, and Testimonials sent. In daily use at Patentee’s. 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
34, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities. in the following sizes 


 15/- 
















12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 
14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 
Wby10 I8by12 I8by16 24by16 24by 18 
100 feet pores) 7/6 100 feet Pox 1 10/6 3rds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. 4ths, 21-oz. 1/6 per box extra 


N OTE.—Glass cut to.any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—3 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft. 15-0z., 6/- per box; 21-oz., 8/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 1b., 28. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per lb. 
Put free on railin London. Package free. All glass is sent 
lirect from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to bein sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well tc 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
lease write for wholesale prices to — J. B. FO NSON. 
olestleGlass Merchant, 31; Moor-lane, London, E.C. 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years, 


SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 
SECTION OF BOILER, SHOWING ACTION OF HoT BLAst. 




















== ad = can < 
EIx IN END oF HousE. No BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 
Awarded First Prize in open Competition by the R.H. Society. 


WILL BURN LONGER WITHOUT ATTENTION 
THAN ANY OTHER BOILER OF THIS TYPE 
as well as being the most POWERFUL and 
ECONOMIOAL MANUFAOTURED. 


NO WASTE HEAT through front plate of Boiler. 
Compare sizes and shape with others, and AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT and LOSS, 


DON’T BUY OHEAP SMALL BOILERS WHIOH 
WILL NOT BURN THROUGH NIGHT WITH- 
OUT ATTENTION, 


Oatalogues and Estimates for Oomplete Apparatus FREE. 


LARCEST SHOW ROOMS SOLELY DEVOTED TO HEATING 
APPLIANCES IN THE KINGDOM, 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & C€0., 


65 & 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, 
LONDON, 5.E. 
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| THOS W ROBINSON. 


| DENNIS IRON WORKS, 
.7 STOURBRIDGE. 
FLOWER POTS % Greatanea 


As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 


CARDEN TILES, VASES, 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, LIMES, SLATES, &c. 
Best and most varied stock in London 
Contractors to H.M. Govt, 

J.H. SANKEY & SON. Oanning Town. E. Est. 1857, 


THE DUCHESS 
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Price 348., Complete, 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


To burn GAS or OIL, for Greenhouses, Conservatories, &c., 
from 16s. 6d., complete. Propagators, Frame Heaters, and 
Fumigators ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1d. stamp. 

Cc. TOOPE (F.R HS.) & SON, 

1, Stepney-square, High-street. Stepney, London, FE. 


THE CHALLENGE 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 


Consists of 18ft. 24 21ft. 23, and 
4ft. 34 pipes. Equal toh0ft. of 2-in. 
hot-water pipe. Will burn 1 gall. 
in 48 hours only, or 4ft. of gas per 
hour. Price from 2ls. The cele- 
brated ‘‘ Ohallenge” Water Wick 
Stove, 25s. Oil Stoves for Green- 
houses, from 3s. 6d. 


Send for Mustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials, free by post. 
W. POORE &CO., Hot-water Engineers,139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
ATERPROOF COVERS.—Made from the 


very best navy canvas, all hand made and hand dressed. 
3 yds. by 3 yds., 13s, 6d. ; 4 yds. by 3yds., 18s. ; 5 yds, by 3 yds., 
22s.; 5 yds. by 4 yds., 308., and so on to any size. Price in 
proportion, hemp lashings included. Can be sent on approval, 
carriage paid, from—H. J. GASSON, Government Con- 
tractor, Rye. 


T° L] fobgiest Garden, well stocked with 
fruit-trees, new Ouclimber Frame.—Apply Dk, HAW-~ 
THORNE, Wellington, Salop, 




























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








No. 980.— Von’ XLS 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 








DECEMBER 18, 1897. 
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SEASONABLE WORK. 


Now that growth is quite ripened there is no 
reason why we should not take advantage of the 
open weather to cut off the tops of all budded 
stocks. In the case of dwarfs in the open, it is 
a good plan to cut off to within an inch or go of 
the Rose-bud. This will clear the way for a 
very shallow digging of the soil between the 
rows, by which means the soil should be laid up 
as roughly as possible. Do not, upon any 
account, cover the bud itself; it is far safer 
exposed than covered with a little soil or 
manure, that will hold moisture and be frozen 
through and through if severe weather should set 
in. Experience has proved this over and over 
again. Some of my readers may think of 
the apparent strangeness of this, seeing that I 
recommended the earthing upofdwarfsin order to 
preserve the dormant eyes at base of the plants ; 
but these latter are more numerous, and better 
able to withstand such burial than the single 
bud only inserted during the past summer. I 
know of so many failures from covering that it 
is never practised in our Rose gardens now. 
Beds, side by side, of the same varieties, and 
under similar conditions, have been treated both 
ways. Covered they were a failure; when 
exposed we lost very few buds indeed. 

It is time all hedge Briers for stocks were 
planted now. Do not attempt the old-fashioned 
plan of double rows of these. They are more 
awkward to bud; the roots get broken in 
transplanting, and the whole work is crowded. 
Far better plant a little thicker in a single row. 
Nor is there any gain in overcrowding the 
standards ; for if we do have more upon the 
same space we generally break, or otherwise 
fail with so many that the resulting plants are 
not more numerous. 

Seldom have we had a better time for trans- 
planting Roses, and those done a month or so 
back are looking plump, while it is certain 
most of them have made some little root 
progress, 

It is time to prepare for the winter propaga- 
tion of Roses by grafting. In our issue for 
February 13th we gave a few illustrations of 
more than one method of grafting Roses. Stccks 
may be lifted at any time now, and a start 
made where a little bottom-heat and a propa- 
gating-case are available. Wood from plants 
outside should not have had much frost upon 
it if you are to have much success. That from 
pot-plants and from under glass is much the 
best for grafting. 

Climbers under glass need pruning; indeed, 
all pot-Roses would be better if pruned now and 
stood in a cool pit or frame. As several queries 
are to hand about pruning such as Maréchal 
Niel and other strong growers, I may, perhaps, 
be excused for once more repeating that last 
vear’s wood should not be removed from these. 
Far too many shorten the long, maiden rods of 
growth, and thereby lose a heap of good 
blossoms. See that no scale exists upon the 
wood ; and, if so, take strong measures before 
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with the treatment required for various subjects 
it is somewhat difficult to avoid a repetition of 
the same advice when dealing with some details. 
The better the accommodation the easier it will 
be to succeed, but when we cee so many failures 
where all other conditions appear to be the most 
favourable, and successes under adverse circum- 
stances, it becomes evident that careful attention 
to the smaller details is the secret of success. 

This applies equally to all of the various 
methods of propagation. Taking seeds as the 
first example, I believe where failure occurs 
it will often be found that the cause is in the 
treatment rather than that in the quality of 
the seeds. In the first place, the natural con- 
ditions under which seeds would germinate must 
be studied, and here we find many going the 
very opposite to Nature by keeping such as 
usually spring up under the influence of the 
brightest sunshine under heavy shading, and 
although the seeds may make a start under these 
conditions, they will generally die off before they 
get established. Of course there are many subjects 
which require shade, but, speaking generally, 
it is far better to give plenty of daylight 
from the first start. I remember the first 
time I sowed Centaurea candidissima I placed 
the seed pots in a pit and kept them carefully 
shaded, and only succeeded in getting a small 
percentage of plants. I now place the seed pots 
on a shelf where they are fully exposed to the 
sun, taking care that they are kept moist, with 
the result that the seeds germinate as freely as 
Mustard-seeds, and short sturdy plants are 
formed which rarely damp off or giveany trouble. 
Taking Primulas, Cyclamen, and similar plants, 
if the seeds have a slight covering of Sphagnum 
Moss and are exposed to the light there will be 
no fear of failure. I may here mention that I 
find fresh Sphagnum chopped up very fine and 
mixed with some sand an invaluable covering 
for many seeds, especially those which lie some 
time before they germinate. Many seeds perish 
in a short time if kept in a dry, warm place, 
while if put into a close tin box in a cool place 
they may be kept for a very long time ; and 
while some seeds require a good deal 
of harvesting, others are fit to be stored 
away a8 soon as they are ripe enough to 
fall from the seed-pods. Palm-seeds are, 
perhaps, among the most difficult to deal with. 
It is only those who get them directly they ars 
imported and sow them at once that can rely on 
success. Although the seeds or nuts are very 
hard, the vital part perishes quickly. To all 
outward appearances the seeds may seem good, 
but if they are cut at the point where the 
cotyledon starts from it will be found to be 
shrivelled up. Seeds which have been packed 
moist enough for some to spear on the journey 
will generally prove the most satisfactory ; this 
especially applies to Arecas and Cocos. Arau- 
caria excelsa is another example of hard-shelled 
seed which perishes quickly. It is rarely that 
imported seed will germinate. 


ARALIA SIEBOLDI, which is now grown so 
extensively for market, is chiefly obtained from 
imported seed. It is always recommended that 
the seed should be sown immediately it arrives, 
but I find if kept close in a cool place it will 
retain its vitality for some months. In almost al) 


new growth pushes out. Avoid any hurrying of 
the plants as far as possible, and be very careful 
as regards the first attack of mildew and insect 
pests. 

It may happen that some of my readers receive 
a consignment of Rose plants during a sharp 
frost. In that case the parcel should not be 
unpacked at once, but taken to a cool cellar and 
left to thaw very steadily, unpacking and lay- 
ing in the plants by the roots, or planting them 
as soon as the ground will permit. If dry or 
shrivelled when received, it is a good plan to 
bury the whole of the plants for a few days, 
when the wood will plump up steadily, and after 
be little, if any, the worse. A. PIPER. 


Crimson Rambler Rose.—I have had 
six trees of the above for two years; they are 
planted in different aspects, and have had 
plenty of manure to the roots ; but they have all 
proved unsatisfactory, and have neither flowered 
nor made much growth. I shall be glad of 
information as to treatment required? The 
Crimson Rambler is greatly recommended as one 
of the most successful Rose-trees, and I cannot 
understand why mine are failures.—TRIXIE. 


*.* Neither can we, for it certainly grows 
remarkably well in most situations, and one 
which came under our notice this summer 
covered an enormous space, as well as throwing 
immense pyramidal trusses of blossom. We 
have known of a few instances where a plant 
did not grow away with much vigour at first, 
but they invariably pushed out of this the 
following season. It needs no special treatment, 
and we fear you have been over-generous in the 
use of manures. 


Pruning Roses (Botany) — We have 
much pleasure in answering so lucid a query 
as yours. Do not prune the Mme. Alfred 
Carriére, except to remove the immature 
points of growth. Simply shorten back the 
side shoots of the second climber. You do not 
give the name of this Rose, but if a climber, it 
has not done well not to exceed 2 feet in height. 
By no means shorten the 8-feet rod upon your 
third climber, nor the Maréchal Niel, both of 
which we observe are in beds. The bushy 
growth of Duke of Connaught may be cut back 
to three or four eyes. Next year this Rose 
may make rods of several feet, and these can 
be pegged down to advantage. 


PROPAGATING, 


OnE of the most interesting subjects connected 
with gardening is astudy of the various methods 
by which plants may be increased. The most 
natural is from seeds, but when this fails, which 
is often the case, other means will be found. 
There are many plants which rarely bloom, and 
others which, though they flower, rarely perfect 
their seeds; others, also, which have become 
abortive through the pollen-bearing parts being 
transformed into petals, as in the so-called double 
flowers. In many instances where two species 
have been crossed the hybrids prove abortive, 
although the flowers may appear perfect. In 
taking up the subject of propagating and dealing 
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instances seeds require to be well ripened before 
they are sown, but there are exceptions to this. 
Canna-seeds, if sown before they have become 
too hard, will germinate more quickly than 
when thoroughly ripened. Seeds which have 
been kept should be soaked in water until they 
begin to swell before sowing them, but the water 
should be changed every day. Many seeds will 
germinate better and more evenly if soaked for 
a day or two, but care must be taken that they 
do not get dry again before they are sown. I 
like to sow them as soon as the water is poured 
off, shaking a little dry sand among them to 
keep them from sticking together. With seeds 
which lie in the ground a considerable time 


before they germinate there is a risk of losing } 


them through a fungus. To prevent this they 
may be kept in moist sand for a time. Then 
wash the sand out and sow them in fresh, clean 
soil. Most of the conifer seeds should be 
treated in this way. A. 





GARDEN WORK." 


Conservatory. 


Rearrange the plants as o'ten as time can be found for 
the work ; not only will changes add to the general eff zct, 
but the plants themselves, if they couli speak, would 
approve of it. A cleaning down and a change of position 
is beneficial to health both under glass and outside. 
Plants growing in the border must not be allowed to suff.r 
for want of water. Les3 water will be required during the 
short days, and as the time movesso rapidly with the busy 
man, he is sometimes apt to forget; and a dry spotina 
bed or border is more difficult to moisten than in a pot or 
tub. In planting hard-wooded plants, such a3 Camellias, 
Acacias, etc., in a bed in the conservatory, do not plant 
too deep ; they have a tendency to get deeper in the soil, 
and the hard-wooded plants will not bear the earth above 
the collar. If any hard-wooded plant in the border has a 
sickly look the chances are they are too deep in the soil. 
The same thing occurs sometimes when plants are 
repotted. A Fuchsia or Pelargonium may be dropped a 
listla deeper in the soil, but not the plant with a hard 
woody stem. Naked walls should be covered with 
greenery, even if there ara no flowers at this season. 
Acacias are good wall plants, and they may be useful in 
covering pillars, and Acacia Riceana is a beautiful plant 
for training up the rafters loosely —7.e., the side shoots 
permitted to hang about. Acacia graidis and A. verti- 
cillata look well against the back wall, and will flower 
freely later, and that baautifal old-fashioned plant, the 
Double-blossomsd Myrtle, is at home on the wall of a 
conservatory, and the green sprays are 89 sweet for cut- 
ting to mix with flowers. Oflate tere has been a demand 
for the long trailing growth of S nilax for table and other 
decorations. The plant is easily raised fron seed and 
soon begins torun up. It has tub2rous roots, and when 
cut dowa and rested a bit it shoots up again. 


Forcing House. 


This structure, in the moderate sized garden, has t> do 
much work, that in a large garden is carried out in 
separate structures. A good deal of the propagating 
will be done here, and although the general work of 
propagating has not begun yet, there is always some- 
thing demanding attention. New varieties of plants 
which one wants a stozsk of will not be allowed to rest 
long where the propagating instinct is strongly devel- 
oped, and where there is planty of genial warmth cut- 
tings will strike any tims, Basides, where early Oucum- 
bers and Tomatoes are required, it will soon be time to 
sow a few sesds of each to grow a few in pots or boxes. 
We grow our first crop in boxes, and they are ranged 
along the sides of a span-roofei house, and trained under 
the roof, so that we have nearly all the bottom of the 
house for other plants, and by-and-bye when the days get 
longer and the sun warm the shade of the Tomatoes will 
do no harm. Young Cyclamens coming on for next season’s 
flowering will require pricking off, and young Fuchsias 
struck in August, intended to make decent little specimens 
by midsummer, will soon be ready for 5-inch pots, and 
will enjoy a little warmth. 


The Rose House. 

Rose3 under glass may either be plant2d out in beds of 
good soil or be grown in pots, or a conservatory, if the two 
methods can be adopted. But if the house is small and 
the plants are all grown in pots, if possible, pluoge the 
pots in a bed of leaves. Tae genial atmosphere produc:d 
by the leaf-bed is of great valuein bringiag forth very fine 
blooms and pleaty of them, and such plants are usually 
free from iasects and mildew. Very little fire-heat will 
be required till some progress has been made, 


Early Vinery. 

A3 soon as the eyeg break tie the roda up which have 
bean bent back. If tha wood was well ripexed the buds 
will break freely, but if there is a sluggish cane among 
them take it in the hand and twist it till the force applied 
extends to the bottom of tha cane. Tais traatmant will 
give liberty to the sap vessels, and the eyes will soon push. 
Night temperature about 50 degs. till the buds break. 
May have a moist atmosphere by using the syringe 
Very little ventilating will be required till the leaves begin 
to unfold, then advance the night temperature to 55 degs. 
and ventilate when the thermomster runs up to 70 degs. 
Close early in the afternoon and damp down. If the pots 
are plunged in a bed of leaves very little water will ba 
required at first. 

Fre St el 2 OL ee See 


* In cold or northern districte the operations referred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done Srom ten days to 


@ fortnight later than ig here indicated, with equally good 
results. 
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Harly Peach House. 

Keep a drier atmosphere when the flowera begin to open: 
Use the camel’s-hzir pencil or the rabbit’s tail when the 
pollen is ripe and dry. Night temperature 48 degs. to 
50 degs., ventilate at 60 degs , and close early, so that the 
thermometer may run up a little after closiag. 


Window Gardening. 

Berry-bearing planta have a cheerful effect at this 
season. Pernettva speciosa i3 full of berries now, and 
makes neat litte specimens. It is quite hardy and will do 
in the window-boxes outside. Aucubas and Skimmias are 
also attractive when well berried. 


Outdoor Garden. 


The autumn has been very suitable for planting opera- 
tions, and a good deal of rose and herbaceous planting has 
been done. But it is useless to plant Roses or hardy plants 
of any kind without a thorough preparation of the aoil 
Batin trenching up land where the surface is bad better 
not bring up much of the bad soil. Even when manure 
can be used freely, the inert stuff from below requires ex- 
posure and intermixing before plants of any kini will root 
freely init. Especially avoid bringing up clay from below 
to the surface, unless the clay can be burnt or exposed to 
sufficient heat to make it fall to pieces and mix with 
the soil. One of the best hardy plants for massing is 
Scabio3za caucasica. The plants are still in flower, and it 
is one of the best hardy plants for cutting or for exhibition. 
[ was watching an amateur gardener planting Roses yester- 
day, and in every hols was placed round the rootsa peck of 
good mellow loam. This givesa little trouble, butit brings 
success above the average. Pull weeds ou‘ of Ferns and 
the lawns. Use the roller frequently. Do not worry about 
the worms—the work they do is beneficial to the Grass. 
Millions of tons of soil are scattered over the lawns and 
pastures in the course of a generation that could not be 
done in any other way. Hardy plants in pots should be 
plunged in ashes to protect roots and pots. 


Fruit Garden. 


There is no difficulty in selecting a dozen or more good 
Apples from the numbers catalogued now. Among the best 
are Stirling Oastle, Bismarck, Bramley’s S2edling, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Blenheim Orange, Warner’s King, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Annie Elizxbeth, Lord Suffield, Cellini Pip- 
pin, New Hawthornden, Fiander’s Pippin, Peasgood’s Non- 
such, Wellington. The three best dessert Apples, I think, 
are Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, and Lord Bargh- 
ley. The last-named is the best late dessert Apple, and the 
hands mest I have ever grown. It might, perhaps, bear a 
little more freely if grafted on the Paradise-stosk. Iama 
believer in the Paradise-stock. Buy good trees, which are 
cheap enough now, and plant in beds 6 feet apart, and 
after the first three years give the ground up to them. 
If there is a desire to make profit, plant in blocks of one 
kind, say a block of Shirley Castla, another of Lord Suffield. 
Taese two Apples bear so freely that they make but little 
growth unless freely manured on the surface. Blenheim 
Orauge, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Warner’s King, Wellington, 
and Bramleys’ Seedling grow freely, evea on the Paradise, 
and should have no manure till they bear well. It is 
betcer not to permit the bush Apples to bzar the first year. 
Take advantage of every fine day to get on with the 
pruning and training of the wall and other trees. Salect 
healthy pieces of wood for grafting. Prune outdoor 
Vines, 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mike a fresh plan of the kitchen garden, and mark out 
where the different crops arato ba planted, and prepare 
the land accordingly. Root crops, for instance, do not 
require fresh manure, though early Potatoes produce the 
best crops in deep, rich land, and as they are usually 
cleared off early, the disease does not affect them much; 
but late Potatoes ara best fromone field, where they can 
be given fresh land annuilly. All the sets of early Potatoes 
are now, or should be, laid out thinly to get the crown- 
eyes developed. Evsrly kinds only require one stem, and 
when the sets are placed crown upwards the greater part 
of the strength of the sets will bein the crown-eyes, especi- 
ally the White Kidney variety. There are various ways of 
forcing Potatoes, but none better than plantiog on a bed 
of fermenting leaves and stable-manure covered with a 
frame and lights. A good deal of work may be got out of 
a properly-made hog-bed. Ihave known threecrops taken 
off one bed between November and Juneor July. First 
comes Asparagus and then Evrly Lattuces or Potatoes, and 
then Cucumbers, Where there are plenty of leaves, beds 
may be made up of Radishes and Horn Oarrots. We shall 
soon be past the shortest day, and with the lengthening 
days forcing of vegetables may begin in earnest. 

E. Hospay, 





THH COMING WHEE’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 13th.—Put in Chrysanthemum cuttings of 
various kiads, We pever pass a really good cuttiag of any 
s_rt we want. Obhrysanthemums are grown now in various 
ways, some s‘ruck early and others late in spring. Lightly 
mulched several beds of Tulips and Hyacinths Earthed 
up Tea Roses. Covered Fig3 on walls with Spruce 
brancies, having first unnailed the branches and drawn 
them together. 

December 14th.—Moved o lot of 2 cutzias, Lilacs, 
Spirzeys, etc, to forcing-house Boxed the last lot of 
Daffodils for produci 1g flowers for cutting. Potted Tube- 
roses (Africans). Vaporised several plant-houses, as flies 
are making their appearance. Potted spring Fuchsias in 
43-sizad pots. Potted off a lot of young plants of Asple- 
nium balbiferum from boxes. Placed more Seakale and 
Riubarb in Mushroom-house. 

Dee2mber 15'h.—Commenzed making praparations for 
extending rock garden. Taa interest of rock gardening is 
enhanced by reason of the ease with which it can be 
extended. We can add new bits in any direction we like, 
and we want a collecsion of hardy Primroses. Made anew 
plantation of Raspberries (Superlative). All spare time 
now is devoted to trenching in kitchen gardens. Made a 
bed of leaves and manure for forcing Asparagus. 


December 16th.—Thinned the growth of a lot of standard 
fruit-trees in orchard. Lord Suffield Apple is a wonderful 
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bearer with us, but makes too little growth unless the 
fruit is thinned. This severe thinning enables the tres to 
make a little headway, and the fruits left come very large. 
Another variety that bears too much with us is S.irling 
Oastle. We have it in various forme. Must thin them 
even more next season. Noticed a little sign of canker 
on Oox’s Orange Pippin Apple ; shall lift the roots. 

December 17th.—Moved a few Indian Azileas to warm- 
house to hasten blooming. We have a large stock and 
want a long succession of bloom. Rolled lawns and tennis 
ground with heavy roller. Made a new ash court for 
tennis. The ground was excavated 9 inches, and as the 
position was rather damp some of the earth was used 
round the edges t) increase the height ; 8 inches of clean 
brick rubble was placed in the bottom, and on this 
4 inches of grey furnace ashes, and the whole rolled 
down hard, and then just a sprinkle of red loam on top 
and then rolled again. This makes a dry, firm court that 
will last almost for ever with a light top-dressing occa- 
sionally and rolliag. The c»st depends up n what one ha) 
to pay for the materials. We get our brick rubble cheap 
from the pulling down of old buildings, and the grey 
furnace ashes come from the brewery, and may sometimes 
be had for cartiag. 

December 18:h —Pruned and trained late Peaches under 
glass. Examined borders, and where dry moistened them. 
Sponged plants in stove, and rearranged things generally. 
Liquid-manure is given to Eicharis Lilies, which are just 
throwing up flower-spikes. Potted last lot of Lilium 
longifiorum eximium and placed in cool-house. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HOW AND WHEN TO PROPAGATE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tue Chrysanthemum season of 1897 has scarcely 
gone ere we find how necessary it is to commence 
another year’s work. 


CUTTING DOWN OLD PLANTS. 

In many collections plants which have gone 
out of flower have probably been cut down long 
since; or, at least, as each one has had its 
blossoms removed. Yet thereare growers who, 
being fond of a late display, have many plants 
still to be cut down. Before reducing the old 
stem take care that each plant is correctly 
labelled, or you may possibly find out when it 
is too late that you have been growing a sort 
which you never intended to. Some sorts are 
most prolific in throwing up new growths, from 
which an abundance of cuttings may be obtained 
and with such plants the old stem may be cat 
down to within 6 inches of the soil. There are 
others, however, which give very few cuttings 
early in the season, and to commence in good 
time with these sorts such drastic treatment as 
accorded the first style of plant would end 
disastrously. These shy sorts should have a 
good length of the old stems retained, 2 feet of 
growth not being too much to allow. If placed 
in a suitable temperature fresh growths break out 
from these old stems, and cuttings of the best 
of these must be taken, or none at all may be had 
for some time from the base. 

Afcer basing cut down the old plants should be 
placed on the greenhouse staging, or on the 
greenhouse shelves, in this way getting them 
nearer the glass, and avoiding thin and weakly 
growth. In large and airy glass structures the 
plants may be left on the floor, such a cool 
position assisting in the developments of sturdy 
young growths. Oa the other hand, it would be 
a mistake to advise leaving the plants on the 
floor of a small greenhouse with limited air space. 
Theimportance of commencing well has often 
been emphasised in these columns, and to be 
sure of this new shoots of medium stoutness, not 
necessarily those too robust-looking and sappy, 
should be chosen. Some of the strongest-yrow- 
ing sorts produce their new growths in such 
quantities that it is necessary to thin out the 
weakly ones in order that those of a desirable 
kind may be perfected. Plants which have 
flowered in 6-inch pots from cuttings struck late 
in the past season often produce splendid cut- 
tings. And ag these are rarely fed to anything 
like the extent that those grown in the ordinary 
way have been, it naturally follows that they 
must be in a better condition for propagating 
than those just alluded to. If the greenhouse 
in which the old plants are standing can be kept 
at a temperature of about 45 degs., lower rather 
than higher for preference, it will assist the 
plants considerably ia making a fresh start. 
The weak sorts, and those which we have 
designated as shy sorte, may be assisted into 
growth by syringing the stem occasionally, at 
the same time keeping all the plants just moist. 
Oo no account should they be allowed to get 
dry. 

WHEN TO TAKE CUTTINGS. 
Secure the cuttings when you can, nd matter 
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what the sorts may be. There are always 
means by which a grower may get out of a 
difficulty, if he should, say, propagate his 
plants too early. Some varieties give far better 
results—when grown over a long season—than 
others; so that should a good cutting of any 


sort be obtainable some little time before it is will answer admirably for covering the crocks 


generally considered advisable to insert the 
variety, if the cutting, when rooted, be grown 
on, it may be topped—.e., the head of the young 
plant may be taken off later, and inserted im- 
mediately. Such cuttings generally root quickly, 
and often make remarkably fine plants. 


eni of January. Even later, in some cases, 


grand results are often obtained ; but in such| edge, and these very quickly root if given 


cases an experienced grower has many advan- 
tages over a beginner. The Japanese sorts cer- 
tainly claim first attention, the incurved Pom- 


pons and decorative sorts, as a rule, succeeding 


better if deferred until January. 


THE KIND OF CUTTINGS TO SELECT. 


This has already been touched upon when I 
referred to thinning out the new growths. The | 
best cuttings are those of free growth, and! Further ensure this by covering the crocks with 





A priz2 exhibit of Japanese ani iecurved Ohrysanthemums. 


not those in which a small bud may be detected 
in the point of the shoot. The kind of cutting 
to select may usually be found an inch or two 
away from the old stem, and sometimes the 
cuttings may be distributed all over the base of 
soil, and also frequently just around the edges 
inside the pot. A good length for a cutting is 
from 24 inches to 3 inches, and these should be 
detached with a sharp knife immediately beneath 


a joint, and this is found just below the junction | 


of the leaf andstem. It should have been men- 


tioned before that in all cases where the new | 
growths are infested with green-fly it is neces- | 


sary that the greenhouse bs thoroughly fumi- 
gated for half-an-hour with Tobacco-paper. 
this drastic measure be neglected, the green-fly, 
which increases at a great rate, soon renders the 
cuttings valueless. 
neglected, with the result that the progress in 
the early stages of the new plant is seriously 
impeded. 
SoIL FOR PROPAGATING. 

This is a simple matter, still of sufficient 
importance to be worth a little extra trouble. 
The soil should be just moist, and by this I do 
not mean pasty or sticky. It should be in such 
a condition that although moist each of the 
constituents may be easily mixed without 
adhering one to the other. Take of light loam 


The 
propagation season usually begins in the early 
days of December, and continues on until the 


If | 


This operation is often | 


] 

|and decomposed leaf-soil equal parts, and pass 

this through a 4-inch meshed sieve, and add to 
this liberally, or rather in sufficient juantity, 
sharp silver-sand, to ensure a free passage for 
‘drainage. Give the compost a thorough mixing 
before using. The rough siftings from the soil 


in the pots or boxes used for propagation, so 
should be saved for this purpose. 


| INSERTING THE CUTTINGS, 

| Cuttings of a suitable length may be in:erted 
in boxes or in pots, in the latter either singly 
or in 3-inch pots. If put in 2-inch pots the 
roots do not get damaged. In 3-inch pots four 
‘or five cuttings may be inserted around the 


/suitable conditions. In boxes the cuttings 
should be put in in rows, labelling each 
row, if a different variety, before proceeding 
with the next. It is a good rule to 
propagate one sort at a time, in this way 
avoiding any complication that might other- 
| wise arise. Crock both the boxes and the pots 
with great care, laying each piece over the 


prefer the season of flowering to extend over a 
long period. We take the former interpreta: 
tion of your request. Crimsons: John Shrimp: 
ton and Wm. Seward. Yellows: Phebus and 
Pallanza. White: We only care for Louise in 
your selection, and this comes blush-tinted. 
Pure whites may be found in Western King and 
Emily Silsbury. Bronze: Chas. Davis and Col. 
W. B. Smith. These need high culture to get 
strong footstalks tothe blooms. Pinks: Viviand 
Morel and Mrs. C. Probian, the latter a very 
beautiful and easily-grown Japanese-incurved. 
Late crown-buds in each case should answer your 
purpose, and by this we mean those appearing 
yery late in August or thereabouts. 





A SUCCESSFUL EXHIBITOR. 


THE accompanying photograph shows part 
of the result of the unaided work of 
a lady amateur gardener—Mrs. Bridson, of 
Dartmouth. It represents both Japanese and 
incurved flowers, these being shown at the West 
of England Chrysanthemum Society’s exhibi- 
tion at Plymouth, and at the Dartmouth 








other, so that drainage may be satisfactory. 


From a photograph by Mr. R. Mesney, Dart 


| the siftings before referred to, or, failing this, | 
| Moss, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or similar material. Fill) 
the different vessels with soil, just pressing it 
in lightly. Place a pinch of sand on the surface, 
| making a hole with a pencil or anything of the 
| kind, and then inserting the cutting in this 
Press the latter firmly at its base, otherwise 
it may ‘‘ hang,” and ultimately wither and 
decay. A sharp rap on the bench will settle 
the soil nicely, after which label each preparatory 
to placing the pots in a frame on the greenhouse 
staging. However, before this is done, with a 
fine-rosed can give the cuttings a good watering 
in, and when the superfluous water has passed 
away place the pots in regular order in a frame 
(either temporary or permanent) on the green- 
house bench. Keep up a temperature of about 
45 degs., admitting air occasionally, and wiping 
excessive moisture off the glass or frame-light, 
ag occasion arises. EXPERIENCED GROWER. 





Chrysanthemums—bush plants in 
five distinct colours (H. B.).—You do 
not state whether you want your plants in five 
different colours for exhibition purposes or for 
home decoration. Inthe former case you would 
require those sorts which would blossom at one 


Horticultural Show in November last—nine 
classes altogether, eight prizes being awarded. 
Mrs. Bridson has been a regu- 
lar competitor in most of the 
Chrysanthemum shows in 
South Devon for the past five 
years and has taken seventy- 
eight prizes. The photo- 
graph was taken five days 
after the blooms had been 
picked, many of them having 
travelled one hundred miles, 
and therefore past their prime. 





Chrysanthemums— 
stopping plants for se- 
curling crown - buds 
(Anxious). — Many varieties 
need not be stopped to get 
the first or second crown-buds 
in time for an early November 
show. They do this naturally ; 
but in some instances, notably 
with late sorts, this stoppirg 
is of importance. The relec- 
tion you have sent us includcs 
in several instences late kinds, 
and also not of th best. We 
could give you a nuch easir 
and far better sg lection: 
HK.oile de Lyon, stop tirst week 
in April, retaining second 
crown-buds; Niveum, stcp 
end April, retaining firet 
crowns; Eda Prass, stop end 
March, retaining record 
crowns; Beauty of Teign- 
mouth, treat same as last; 
Mrs. W. H. Lees, stop second 
week in May, retaining first 
crowns ; Golden Gate, treat 
same as last; R. Dean, stop 
end March, retaining second crowns; Khama, 
if not making a break naturally, stop second 
week in May, retaining first crowns; Rose 
Wynne, stop second week in April, retaining 
second crowns; Lily Love, stop second week 
in May, and first crown-buds ; Good Gracious, 
stop second week May, retaining first crowns ; 
Mrs. G. Gover, stop end of March, retaining 
second crown-buds; and Golden Wedding, stop 
mid May, retaining first crown-buds. 


Chrysanthemum Pride of Rye- 
croft.—This is a beautiful, sulphur-yellow 
sport, from the well-known variety Niveum. It 
is a typical plant of medium height, and as the 
parent variety is generally considered to be in- 
valuable for late cutting, as a white sort, the 
same sort of flower with such a soft yellow 
colour should be welcomed by all desiring a fine 
display during December. For market it will 
supply a useful shade of colouring late in the 
season.—EH. G. 


Chrysanthemum Phoebus.—Notwith- 
standing the large number of yellow Chrysan- 
themums now under cultivation, there are none 
to equal this in clearness of colour. It is also 
perfect in every way, and a large, deep bloom. 
It is worth growing for exhibition and as a bush 





mouth. 








and the same time, while for the latter you may | 


plant. A bush plant carrying twenty to twenty 
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four blooms is a striking feature. It stands out 
boldly when placed in the conservatory among 
Palms} in fact, it is a useful variety for decora- 
tions generally.—W. J. 


Chrysanthemums—exhibiting bush 
plants (IW. D.).—We gladly reply to your 
request, but regret that we cannot makea selec- 
tion from any one particular grower’s catalogue. 
However, the varieties we name you should have 
little if any difficulty in getting from the trade 
grower you mention. You state that you want 
to exhibit a collection of bush plants either on 
November 2ad or 9th next year, and on that 
account there should be a fine lot of sorts to 
select from. Besides Mons. Bernard, Viviand 
Morel, Chas. Davis, J. Shrimpton, and Val 
d’Andorre, the following seven sorts should 
make you a dozen reliable plants: Western 
King, pure white; Mlle, Lacroix, pure white ; 
Mr. Chas, E. Shea, pale yellow ; Annie Clibran, 
clear soft rose-pink ; Australian Gold, canary- 
yellow ; Col. W. B. Smith, golden-bronze (this 
should come to the time you name all right) ; 
Source d’Or, bright orange, shaded gold; and 
Yellow Source d’Or, a deep golden-yellow sport 
from Source d’Or. You will notice we have 
given an extra sort, in case you might not care 
to grow Col. W. B. Smith again, as its blossoms 
hang over unduly. Viviand Morel certainly 
should be grown, late buds usually giving flowers 
of good colour. We should never stop the plants 
after the middle of June, and if you stop at 
every 6 inches of growth this will be quite suffi- 
cient. The sorts we have selected above are all 
free growing, and, with very little difficulty, 
should bein splendid form early in November. 


Chrysanthemums—which buds to 
retain (George Tyro).—The fact of your stop- 
ping your plants at 4 inches, and again when 
the resulting shoots have grown another 4inches, 
must naturally upset one’s calculation very 
much. In this way, supposing you treat all 
your plants alike, you cannot very well avoid a 
great mixing up of the dates when the buds 
should appear. We are pleased to give you our 
opinion as to the most desirable form of bud to 
retain of the varieties in your selection. Retain 
first ‘‘crown”-buds of Mlle, Marie Hoste, 
Florence Davis, Moonlight, Edwin Molyneux, 
Miss Dorothea Shea, Mrs. Falconer Jameson, 
J. S. Dibbens, Lord Brooke, Avalanche, Miss 
M. A. Haggas, Excelsior, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, 
L. Canning, Mme. Carnot (late first crowns), 
Lady Saunders, Mlle. Thérésa Rey, Mme. 
Recoud, and Princess Victoria. Retain either 
second or late crowns or early terminal buds of 
Mrs. Robinson King, Cullingfordi, Viviand 
Morel, Chas. Davis, Col. W. B. Smith, William 
Seward, William Tricker, W. H. Lincoln, Gloire 
du Rocher, White Louis Boehmer, Mons. R. 
Bahaunt, President Borel, Mons. Chas. Molin, 
Etoile de Lyon, Baron Hirsch, Peter the Great, 
and Mme. Darrier. The remaining two or three 
sorts we do not know. Commence the propa- 
gation of these sorts at once, so that a lot of 
sturdy plants may be ready in the spring to 
ensure the buds coming along in the proper 
season. 


Chrysanthemums — reliable selec- 
tion for late display (Muwm).—We can 
quite understand Niveum doing so well, while 
the other varieties you mention were a partial, 
if not an entire, failure. Both W. H. Lincoln 
and Wilfred Marshall should make satisfactory 
blooms, but it is better with such varieties to 
give them high culture. Some varieties develop 
good flowers, and these freely, without any 
extra trouble, while others require plenty of 
attention, and be freely disbudded, to secure 
anything like satisfactory results. A liberal 
course of feeding also assists very much. You 
cannot well do better than get the following 
sorts: Pride of Ryecroft, a new pale yellow 
sport from Niveum ; C. W. Richardson, a beau- 
tiful deep rich yellow of large size, with pretty, 
curling petals ; Olive Oclee, a Japanese-incurved, 
buff-yellow; Mrs. Hermann Kloss, a large 
Japanese, deep orange ; Mons. Chenon de Leche, 
rosy-buff, very dwarf, late buds should be 
retained ; Etoile de Lyon on late buds also is 
pretty ; Le Rhone, bright clear yellow; Golden 
Gate, tawny-yellow ; Eugene Dailledouze, rich 
yellow ; L. Canning, white ; Janette Sheahan, 
golden-yellow, tinted bronze; G. W. Childs, 
rich crimson; Western King, pure white 
Japanese-incurved. Smaller flowers of useful 
late sorts will be found in Golden Dart, rich 
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yellow ; King of Plumes, deep yellow; Taxedo, 
a beautiful orange, rather tall; Mrs. Wm. 
Filkins, a lovely yellow ; and Mrs. Carter, pale 
primrose-yellow. These latter sorts are beauti- 
ful decorative plants, and fine for cutting, 


Chrysanthemums (Venus).—You will see that we 
have commenced carrying out your suggestion in the 
present issue, and hope to follow on with other articles as 
the season progresses. 


THE WATER CHESTNUT. 


WE have lately received several queries asking 
for information about this curious plant. We 


therefore give a few brief notes concerning it, 
also illustrations. The very singular four-horned 
fruits of this Trapa, which was the only one 
formerly known, have been compared to the 
spiked iron instruments called caltrops, em- 
ployed in ancient warfare for strewing on the 
ground to impede the progress of cavalry ; and, 


















































Water Chestnut (Trapa natans): 


from the plant growing in water, it is sometimes 
called the Water Caltrops. Besides the Euro- 
pean species, there are five or six others, natives 
of India, China, and Japan. All are floating 
plants, with long-jointed rootstalks, having 
tufts of hair-like roots (sometimes regarded as 
submerged leaves) at the joints, and surmounted 
by a radiating cluster of toothed leaves, with 
swollen float-like stalks, which serve to buoy 
them up. 

The seeds of all these plants abound in starch, 
and are much eaten asfood. Thoseof T. natans 
(see cuts)—called Jesuit’s Nuts at Venice, and 
Chataigne d’Eau by the French—are ground 
into flour and made into bread in some parts of 
Southern Europe. In Kashmir those of T. 
bispinosa, the Singhara of the natives, are used 
largely as food. T. bicornis, the Ling of the 
Chinese, has a fruit likea bull’s head ; the seeds 
of this plant also form a considerable article of 
food. 

The Chinese mode of gathering this descrip- 
tion of food is thus described by Fortune : 
‘‘Leaving the old town (Kea-hing-foo, in the 





Fruit of the Water Chestnut. 


great Hang-chow silk district) behind us and 
sailing westward, we entered a broad sheet of 
water of considerable size, which is probably 
part of, or at least joins, the celebrated Tai-ho 
lake. The water is very shallow, and a great 
part of it is covered with the Trapa bicornis—a 
plant called Ling by the Chinese. It produces 
a fruit of a very peculiar shape, resembling the 
head and horns of a bullock, and is highly 
esteemed in all parts of the empire. I have 
seen three distinct species or varieties, one of 
which has fruit of a beautiful red colour, 
Women and boys were sailing about on all parts 
of the lake, in tubs of the same size and form as 
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our common washing-tubs, gathering the fruit 
of the Ling. I don’t know of any contrivance 
which would have answered their purpose better 
than these rude tubs, for they held the fruit as 
it was gathered as well as the gatherer, and at 
the same time were easily propelled through the 
masses of Ling without doing the plants any 
injury. The sight of a number of people swim- 
ming about on the lake, each in his tub, had 
something very ludicrous about it.” 

To get the horny-looking seeds of this plant 
to germinate in this country it is necessary 
that the water in which they are placed should 
range in temperature batween 60 degs. and 
80 degs. Fahr. After germination the plants 
grow quickly, and soon show their pretty 
roundish floating leaves over the surface of the 
water. They thrive best in a warm greenhouse 
while they are young, but as they advance and 
the weather out-of-doors gets warmer they may 
be safely removed to any pond or tank where 
the water is not impure. In this way the 
plants continue more healthy, flower better, 
and ripen their seeds with more certainty than 
they do when kept in a warm-house. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


BRIGHT WINTER FLOWERS. 
POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 


From November to the end of January flowers 
are scarce and valued accordingly. However, 
during this dull time the Poinsettia is to be had 
in perfection, and it can certainly be safely 
stated that there is no plant then more showy 
or useful. The gorgeously-coloured flower-heads, 
or, to write more correctly, ‘‘ bracts” of the 
most intense scarlet, are attractive above every- 
thing during the shortest days, and even a 
few of them are capable of brightening up 
stove, conservatory, or rooms in the most 
pleasing manner when lustrous flowers are 
scarce and most appreciated. Everyone who 
has a hot-bed, frame, and greenhouse should try 
to grow some of these, as they are not very 
extravagant in their requirements, and so they 
may be cultivated to a most serviceable degree 
of perfection with ordinary treatment. . The 
plants, generally speaking, are over by the end 
of January, and from that time until the begin- 
ning of May they will remain dormant 
under the plant stage of a root-house. They 
will not need any water or other atten- 
tion at all at this time. About the beginning of 
May they are brought out from beneath the 
stages, watered thoroughly, and then placed in 
a frame or house where the temperature is about 
65 degs. Here they will speedily begin to grow, 
and emit young shoots all up the stems, When 
these are about 3 inches in length they are taken 
off as cuttings; each one is detached with a 
“‘heel”—z ¢., a very little piece of the old 
wood attached—and they should then be in- 
serted into the smallest-sized 24-inch pots ; are 
filled with a half-and-half mixture of leaf-soil 
and sand. They arethen plunged up to the rim 
of the pot in sawdust in a hot-bed or Cucumber- 
house, where the bottom-heat is about 70 degs. 
Here they are not allowed to suffer for want of 
water, although they do not require much of 
this until the roots are formed, and they are 
also shaded from bright sunshine. With these 
attentions roots are soon made, and they are 
then withdrawn from the bottom-heat and 
placed on a shelfin the pit, and in a week or so 
after this shift into larger-sized pots. From 

4-inch pots they are generally put into 3-inch 
ones, and from the latter into 6-inch or 7-inch 
ones, and in this size they are allowed to bloom 
the first year. In potting them I have 
found it best to use a rough mixture 
of turfy loam, sand, and leafy soil. Proper 
drainage is of the utmost importance, and firm 
potting adds to success in culture. Poinsettias 
are plants that lose much sap when injured, and 
this, having a weakening tendency, must be 
avoided as much as possible, After potting 
keep close and shaded from bright sunshine for 
a few days; afterwards they will bear all the 
light possible. From the last pottings on until 
the middle of September they do remarkably 
well in a cold frame, and they should never be 
grown in a strong heat at any time in summer, 
as this causes them to make long straggling 
growths, which are neither ornamental nor 
useful. Dwarf sturdy shoots always produce 
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the finest heads, and short plants are always 
more valuable than long ones. Another way of 
securing serviceable plants is to cut the old 
stems down to about a foot from the bottom, 
and allow all the side shoots which sprout out 
to grow. In this way some of them may have 
six, eight, ten, or twelve shoots, and as 
each of these will produce a showy head, 
very attractive, or what might be termed 
specimen plants, are the result, When they are 
treated in this way it is best to repot the old 
plants as soon as the young shoots are a few 
inches long, and they may be potted again when 
growth is more advanced. As a rule those 
branching specimens flower well in 8-inch and 
10-inch pots, and, apart from allowing the shoots 
to remain on in the place of taking them as 
cuttings, and the putting them into larger pots, 
these plants are subjact to just the same treat- 
ment as those raised from cuttings. In the 
autumn, or about one month before they are 
required to be in full beauty, they are taken into 
a warmer and drier atmosphere, and here they 
soon develop their brilliant heads. Through- 
out all the period of their growth the greatest 
attention should be given to watering Poinsettias 
at the roots, as allowing them to become dry in 
any way causes the leaves to fall prematurely, 
and then the heads are poor and useless, 


Forcing Lily of the Valley (4A. J. G.). 
—There is no great art in forcing Lily of the 
Valley. The chief thing is to have good sorts. 
These are usually purchased from the Conti- 
nental growers, either in solid clumps, just 
ready to block into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, or 
else separate. In the latter case it is 
customary to find the finest roots or crowns. 
These may be put thickly into pots, say ten or 
twelve crowns, more or less, according to the 
sizes of the pots, or may be put equally thickly 
into shallow boxes, set in good pot soil, and be 
in that way forced in heat. A very short time 
suffices to drive the crowns into leaf or bloom 
if sufficient heat—that is, from 65 degs. to 
75 degs.—be furnished. It is, however, well to 
treat these Lily of the Valley crowns as bulbs in 
pots or boxes usually are—that is, they should, 
after planting into boxes or pots, be set out- 
doors on a border or in a frame, and covered up 
some 3 inches deep with ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse, to induce good free rooting before 
the crowns start into growth. ‘To that end, in 
order to have pots or boxes of roots ready for 
forcing into bloom early in the winter, the 
potting should take place early in September, or 
really so soon as they can be obtained from the 
exporters. When the flowers are produced in 
boxes they are usually pulled and sold in 
yunches or in dozens. The clumps, if the 
lowers be good, usually make most money sold 
@ pot-plants. One of the finest of all strains 
isthat known as the Victoria. It is now pretty 
abundant. 


Sostus igneus.—This is a beautiful stove 
pknt, of dwarf habit, deserving wider cultiva- 
tim on account of its blooming at such a dull 
petodof theyear. Itisofeasy cultivation,and suc- 
ceels well in ordinary potting soil, but delights 
in abrisk heat and moist atmosphere. It rarely 
exceeds more than a foot or so in height, and 
hai broad, fleshy, dark green leaves. The rich 
ormge-coloured flowers are single, and measure 
abmt 2 inches across. It is readily propagated 
by suttings.—H, 

Freesias in the north of Scotland 
(Plera),—You would not succeed with Freesias 
in ths open ground in your locality, but under 
glassit shouid be a simple matter. Put about 
eight totwelve bulbs in a 5-inch pot. Drain 
wel, and use a compost of rich loam with a 
little coarse sand. Place in a dark place, or 
covar with ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre in the ordi- 
narrway. It is best to pot early in September. 
As 3oon as growth commences remove to the 
grenhouse, and keep them close to the glass to 
avoil spindly and leggy growth. They need 
pleny of water while growing, but as soon as 
the fowers are over should be kept dry. When 
dornant remove from the soil, lay upon a warm 
shel for a couple of weeks, and afterwards 
storina dry place. The end of the following 
Augist sort out the bulbs, and pot up the largest 
as fore. Smaller bulbs may be put thickly 
intcpans or boxes of the same compost, and 
treaed likewise. These last we would not allow 
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to bloom, when they will form really grand 
bulbs for next season. By following the above 
plan Freesias are easily grown, while the stock 
rapidly increases. 

eltheimia viridifolia.—This curiously 
beautiful species is rarely seen outside the 
botanic garden or that of the bulb specialist. It 
is, however, a capital winter-flowering subject, 
often blooming continuously for weeks together. 
The plant is bulbous in character, the bulbs 
being of good size and conical, and from these 
the attractive foliage issues, together with a 
centrally disposed flower-scape, the latter rising 
to about 18 inches high, terminating in a 
numerously - flowered raceme, the blossoms 
individually being tubular in shape, drooping, of 
a reddish hue, and tipped with green. When 
in flower the plant is interesting, and, being of 
easy culture, should be more frequently seen in 
gardens. Native of South Africa.—T. 





ORCHIDS. 


INDIAN CROCUSES (PLEIONES) ON 
WOOD BLOCKS. 


In the excellent notes on the culture of the 
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syringe or a rose water-pot. As the foliage 
develops and roots increase more moisture is 
needed. I dipped them from time to time, until 
in the warm days in summer this had to be done 
daily. A little weak manure-water was used 
for the purpose at that time. When the foliage 
begins to show signs of having completed its 
life’s work less water is required, though it will 
not do to allow the block to become too dry 
even then, or the Ferns willsuffer. Elder wood, 
with its soft porous bark, seems well adapted 
for the purpose. When the block was nearly 
covered with its pretty flowers it was much 
admired. P. Lagenaria was the kind I used, 
but the other varieties would, I think, do 
equally as well. Those of your readers who 
may not have grown Pleiones in this way for 
the purpose named will find them very ia 





Treatment of Cypripedium Charles- 
worthi (Amateur).—Cypripedium Charles- 
worthi is a prety species, and should be grown 
by everyone whois an admirer of Cypripediums ; 
its cultivation presents no difficulties when its 
requirements are thoroughly understood. The 
appearance of the plants of this Orchid in many 
collections which I have seen leads me to believe 





above which have appeared lately I have not 
noticed their having been grown on wood 
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An Indian Crocus (Pleione Lagenaria) on a block 





blocks. When potting up a batch last year, 
about this time I decided to try about a score 
bulbs (or corms) in that way. I used a some- 
what similar compost to what I had used for 
the pots—viz., peat and loam fibre with a little 
Sphagnum chopped up in it, the only difference 
being the addition of more living Sphagnum. 
For a block I got a piece of living Klder wood 
about 14 inches in length and 3 inches to 
4 inches in diameter, cutting it square at each 
end. Iaffixed the compost to the block with 
some very thin wire, working in the Pleione 
bulbs as I went along, adding a few small plants 
of Adiantum Capillus-venerig and two or three 
of Pteris tremula variegata. I put the Ferns 
in so as to give a bit of green foliage when 
the Pleiones were in flower. It may he said 
here that it is not wise to put in many Ferns, 
as there is risk of their outgrowing the 
Pleiones in the summer months, and also 
robbing them of the moisture. By driving in 
a small staple at the upper end of the block 
and affixing a bit of wire thereto it can easily 
be suspended from the roof of any Orchid-house 
or warm plant-stove. There is no need to do 
this for some time after flowering ; meanwhile 
it can be stood on the side stages. For some 
weeks the only water required at that sunless 





|that the conditions requisite for its successful 


cultivation are imper- 
fectly known, the prin- 
cipal cause of failure being 
in giving them more heat 
than they require, and by 
an insufficient circulation 
of air during the growing 
season. The result of this 
is that the growths come 
up weak and unsubstan- 
tial, and the whole plant 
is of a less vigorous and 
sound constitution. Cy- 
pripedium Charlesworthi 
should be grown in the 
coolest part of the inter- 
mediate- house, with a 
temperature ranging be- 
tween 50 degs. and 60 
degs. during the winter 
months. In summer, with 
sun-heat, the house would 
naturally be quite 10 degs. 
above these figures. The 
plant should at all times 
be carefully shaded from 
bright sunshine. The 
best season for repotting 
the plant is at the end of 
the flowering season, but 
unless the compost is 
sour or decayed, or larger 
rooting space is needed, 
annual repotting is un- 
necessary. In repotting 
keep the base of the plant 
well elevated above the 
rim of the pot. The pots 
should be well drained, 
about one-half filled with crocks, and over 
these placea thin layer of Sphagnum Moss to 
support the compost, which should consist of 
rough fibry peat and clean-picked Sphagnum in 
about equal parts, freely mixing with it some 
thick crocks to keepthe compost porous. Pot 
moderately firmly, but not so hard as to prevent 
the water passing freely through the compost. 
For the first few weeks after repotting water 
must be carefully afforded; if kept too wet 
after being disturbed the old roots are liable to 
decay. The best method is to damp well 
between the pots several times a day, and when- 
ever the surface of the soil appears dry give it 
a light sprinkling. When well rooted in the 
new soil and the young growths vigorous the 
plant will take water in almost unlimited quan- 
tities. During hot summer weather a good 
sprinkling overhead with a fine-rose watering- 
can will greatly assist growth and help to keep 
down insect pests. This may be done two or 
three times a week without fear of causing the 
slightest injury to the plants. The flowering 
season is October and November.—W., B. 





of Elder wood 





Aster ptarmicoides.—This pretty variety is not so 
frequently grown as its merits justify, as itis by nomeans 
a commonplace kind. Its pretty satiny white flowers are 
freely produced on a neat erect bush. This variety should 





season will be an occasional dash over with the 


certainly be included in all choice selections. 
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FRUIT. 


WINTER APPLES. 
Tue large importations from abroad affect, of 
course, our home-grown fruit, but this should 
not deter amateurs from growing their own 
supplies. I admit storage is an important 
matter, many not having the means to store 
large quantities, but many can store sufficient | 
for their own use. If grown for sale it is equally 


| mature earlier, and if attended to give splendid 


results. For a neatly-kept garden few trees 


are more ornamental than pyramid Apple-trees, 


and though the Apple does not make so natural 
a pyramid as the Pear, it has its advantages. 


| Probably for gardens with none too much space 
_at command the bush and pyramid are most 
/suitable, and those on the Paradise-stock are 


important to secure the best varieties and not | 


too many kinds. I was speaking a few days 
ago to an amateur who makes gardening pay. 
He told me he had an acre of Apple-trees, and 
certainly it was a most profitable investment. 
He grew only a few sorts, and the best one 
he specially noted was Cox’s Orange. 
said no one for some years will make a 


mistake in planting Cox’s, as if sold direct | 


from the trees there is a good profit, if 
kept till now there was a much better return, 


and in spring one could command a still higher | 


price. To keep Cox’s Orange till spring needs 
special care, but I need not go into details, as my 
notes more closely concern mid-winter kinds, 
and the variety in question will come in for its 
share of space in my selection of the best kinds. 
If we take cooking fruits, probably the one 


He | 


most profitable in the majority of soils and 
positions. 

PLANTING is best done in the autumn, and I 
would strongly advise doing this work at any 
time from October to February, if the weather 
is open, in preference to March planting, as 
though trees planted at the latter date are 


| successful when well attended to, at times 
;amateurs cannot give them the attention they 





desire if the weather is very dry and hot. I 
have not noted indoor culture, and this is 
excellent to obtain fine fruits, but it can 
scarcely be termed the most profitable. I have 
heard many amateurs deplore the loss of the 
well-known Ribston Pippin, one of our very 
best dessert Apples, but there is no need to do 
so; this variety, when grown in bush form or 
on the Paradise-stock, rarely cankers as 
when grown in standard form on the Crab- 
stock. If not too much pruned it is very 
prolific. Another objection I have heard 








The Wellington Apple. 


illustrated may be classed as one of the best all; amateurs make to 


round winter varieties. 


various parts of the country, 
general being Dumelow’s 
not sure if this is not the correct name, 
Wellington only a synonym, but, be that 
may, we have in Wellington one of the best 
winter cooking Apples. 


difficult to beat. Of course, 





As regards quality itis | amateurs to use in most soils. 
with over fifteen | varieties, I will take the dessert first, and there is 








planting fruit-trees is 


The variety in question | that certain kinds take so long to fruit— 
is known under a dozen different names in I mean 


so many years before they are 


the one most | profitable—and the Blenheim Orange instandard 
Seedling ; infact, Iam form is certainly not a paying variety on the 
and Crab-stock ; but in bush form produces a crop 
as it | in 


three years, This applies to other varieties, 
| the stock named being the most profitable for 
As regards 


hundred varieties of Apples to select from, the no lack of really good profitable kinds, as of late 
amateur will do well to avoid most of them, and, years many inferior kinds have been weeded out 
if he grows for profit, a couple of dozen will and more attention paid to the best. 


suffice. I will name a dozen of the best 
dessert and another dozen of cooking kinds. 


An important point for consideration is that of | 


the stock the tree is to be worked upon, or 
shape and the after culture. My advice to those 
who do not wish to go to much trouble in the 
way of food, pruning, and thinning of fruit, and 
who require fruit in quantity, is to grow half- 
standards. These are trees with shorter stems 
than standards, and they are most profitable, but 
the fruits are not so fine as from bush-trees. In 
the case of dwarf standards, the fruits are easily 
reached, and cattle cannot be allowed near 
them. Standards on turf are very little trouble 
and soon pay ; 
the Paradise-stock give finer fruits, 


DEssERT APPLES. 

Lavy SupgE.ny rarely fails to crop grown in 
any form. I have it as standard, bush, and 
cordon trees, and all do well; indeed, from our 
| dwarf standards we get splendid fruit, and find 
them most serviceable for early dishes. This 
comes in early in August in a warm soil, and it 
is attractive in appearance, fruit of high quality 
| for an early variety, and eaten from the tree is 
delicious ; but it should not be hard pruned. It 
_is best grown as a bush or standard, and should 
not be stored. 

Worcestrr PEARMAIN is another good Apple. 





and for the garden bush-trees on I am aware it is not so universal a favourite as 
They the first named, and does not keep; but, on the 





a mistake in planting this in quantity. 
bably it is the most reliable dessert Apple 
grown, and makes an excellent standard, or in 





other hand, there are few which give a better 
return. It is a grand market variety, and in 
well-drained soil not at all poor in quality. The 


fruits are handsome, and it crops yearly on the 


Paradise-stock grown in bush form. 
WeatLTHy is less known than others, but it 


crops freely in certain districts, and the amateur 
would do well to first give it a trial before 
planting largely. 
American introduction of great merit—not a 


It is a handsome fruit—an 


keeper, but in season early in October, dark red 


in colour, juicy, and a free cropper in any soil. 


Kina oF THE Prprins.—No one can make 
Pro- 


bush form on the Paradise. Owing to its excel- 
lence in most localities it is known as Seek-no- 
Further and Prince of Pippins. It is a very 
shapely fruit, firm flesh, keeps well into the new 
year, but in season from October to Christmas, 
and in light soil it never fails, 

Risston Prepty.—A splendid fruit. It may 
well be termed the cream of dessert varieties 3 
a very good cropper grown in bush form on the 
Paradise-stock, but less satisfactory on the Crab 
as a standard. It is in season from October 
until January, and a splendid variety for 
market. 

Cox’s ORANGE Pippin needs few words of 
praise. Every lover of a good Apple knows 
this variety. Grown as a bush or dwarf tree on 
Paradise-stock, it is the best Apple we have, 
and should not be too hard pruned. Gathered 
late, the fruit will keep till March in a cool 
store, and the quality is superb. 

Cox’s_ Pomona is another very valuable 
market fruit, a great bearer, and should be left 
as long as possible on the trees. It is a hand- 
some fruit, not of special good quality, but a 
regular cropper. 

BLENHEIM ORANGH.—One of the best known 
Apples in commerce, and one of the most 
valuable. It does not crop freely as a standard 
until it attains a fair age ; but on the Paradise, 
as a bush, is profitable. The fruit is large and 
handsome. 

CLAYGATE PEARMAIN.—This is not a handsome 
Apple, but a regular cropper, of Ribston flavour, 
and good from November to March. 

Gascoynr’s ScaRLerT —A newer fruit than 
most of those named, and may be given a trial. 
It is handsome and promises well. A splendid 
market fruit for mid-winter. 

STURMER Piprin is one of our best late fruits, 
and may be kept until June. It is a great 
bearer, good in any form, prulifis as a bush on 
Paradise-stock, 

Boston Russet —This is one of the latest, is 
good in bush or other forms, not showy, but 
valuable for its keeping properties. 


APPLES FOR COOKING. 

Manks’ Cop1in is one of the most profitable 
early cooking fruits ; it rarely fails, is of dwart 
growth, and sells well. 

DucuEss oF OLDENBURG is valuable for Sep- 
tember and fine in bush form on Paradise-stodr. 
It is very prolific and rarely fails, and is of fne 
quality. 

Lorp GRosvENoR.—A Codlin of great exel- 
lence, is a special amateur’s fruit on account 
of its size and free bearing ; it rarely fails. 

CELLINI Preprn.—A large, handsome frui/, a 
certain bearer, good in bush form or on Paradse, 
and keeps well into the autumn; a handsame 
fruit of first-class quality. 

ECKLINVILLE.—A very good cooking Apple 
for October, free bearer, sells well, and one of 
the best for gardens. 

New HAwrnHornpen is excellent in bush or 
other forms. It is a grand market fruit, in 
season from October to December, large, hand- 
some, and fine quality. 

WaRrvER’s Kixc.—Mostly good in any fem, 
a fine Apple, and though soft, one of the nost 
profitable on account of size and quality. On 
Paradise-stock it is most prolific. 

BIsMARCK.—A newer variety, promises vell, 
crops freely, and is handsome, of good size fine 
colour, and a special favourite in the market 

Lapy Henyikeer —A large fruit, hardy ind 
prolific, in season early in the year, andisalyays 
reliable in exposed places or poor soils. 

WELLINGTON.—The fruit illustrated s of 
splendid quality. It crops freely on Paraise- 
stock, and in wirm soils 13 cspecially good @ a 
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standard. 
March. 

Prince ALBERT.—A grand cropper, noted for 
quality, size, and free bearing in a small state. 
It is in season from December to April, one of 
the best amateur’s fruit in cultivation, and not 
fastidious as to soil. 

ALFRISTON,—A specially good late Apple in 
most soils, large, and very prolific in any form. 
It is of immense size on the Paradise-stock, and 
in bush form trees grow well in any position, 
and the fruits keep well. Ww. 


It is in season from November till 





A remedy for birds destroying 
buds.—As there areso many complaints about 
birds destroying the fruit-buds, also about Goose 
berry caterpillars, it may interest some of your 
readers if I give my experience as to how I keep 
clearof them. My plan is to take fine lime, and 
mix with ita pailful of water, so that it will pass 
through a syringe. I get at one end of a row 


of fruit-bushes, and with plenty of force I can | 


dress several bushes at one time. I, asa rule, 





except in botanic gardens, and even then the 
fruiting of it is very rare. 
*Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants,” it was 
named after Laurent Garcin, M.D., F.R.S., who 
travelled in the East Indies. The flower is like 
that of a single Rose, the fruit round and about 


the size of a small Orange, whilst. the skin is | 


similar to that of the Pomegranate. The flesh 


is of a rose colour, divided by thin partitions, | 


as in Oranges, and surrounded by a soft, juicy 
pulp. Itis esteemed one of the richest fruits 
in the world. It is a native of the Molucca| 
Islands, whence it has been transplanted to Java 
and Malacca. There is a specimen of the plant 
in question in the Liverpool Botanic Gardens, 


bearing several fruits similar to the accompany- | 


ing one.—J. GUTTRIDGE. 


Melon culture (Old Reader ).—There is 
no book known to us dealing with the culture 
of Melons alone. There is one entitled 
‘*Cucumbers and Melons,” by W. J. May, 170, 
Strand. No doubt full information is given in 
D. Thompson’s ‘‘ Handy Book of Fruit Culture 


According to} 





trained up to wires or wood trellis, 10 inches 
from the glass, and all shoots not carrying 
fruits pinched out. Fruit-blooms must be get or 


fertilised with pollen from the fruitless or male 


flowers. It is not wise to raise plants too early. 
Sowing in February will be early enough for 
you. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE HYDRANGEA (H. HORTENSIA). 


Tuts lovely free-flowering shrub is a native of 
China and Japan, and was introduced to this 
country upwards of a hundred years ago by Sir 
Joseph Banks. It grows well in nearly all 


Pens soils, but prefers a mixture of peat, 


oam, and leaf-mould in about equal proportions. 
Two essential points in its successful cultivation 
are good drainage and an abundance of water 
during its growing period. Care should be taken 
|not to plant in dry, hungry soils and the full 





| glare of the sun, as in such a svil and position 





The Hydrangea in Essex. 


go over them three or four times from November 
to March. Ido not losea bud. The lime that 
goes on to the ground I quite believe keeps 

own the caterpillars, as I have no trouble with 
them now. Plenty of lime must be used ; if too 
unsightly use half soot with the lime, mixed 
before it is wetted. WhenI dig between my 
trees I take some 3 inches deep of the soil from 
each, and bury it between the bushes, then 
give fresh soil and manure around each bush.— 
GREETING. 

Pear Uvedale St. Germain, — This 
Pear takes a long time to come to perfection, as 
one in my garden now, over forty years old, said 
to be grafted on a Thorn, bore many but small 
Pears, till 1887, when they grew to, in some 
cases, 2 lb. in weight, and ever since the fruit 
has always weighed at least ?1b., generally from 
1 lb. to 2 lb,—F ora, 


The Mangosteen (Garcinia Mangostana). 
—Although introduced to this country in the 
year 1789, the Mangosteen is seldom met with 





under Glass,” price 7s. 6d., but that may be| 
too costly for you. Or you may find considerable | 


information in C. W. Shaw’s ‘‘ Market Garden- 
ing,” a very valuable and practical book. Melon 


culture is now somewhat advanced and is chiefly | 


carried on in low glass-houses, either span or 
lean-to. 
floor being fully 25 feet below the ground 
wall. The plants are grown either in large 
pots singly, or in stout wood boxes, 
three plants being grown in one 3 
long, 12 inches wide, and the same in depth. Or 
they may be grown in shallow troughs with 
trellis bottoms, or in mounds of soil standing on 
a soil bed. In any case there must not be too 
much root room, as that is undesirable. The 
soil should be of a stiffish clean yellow turfy 
loam, to which is added about one-fifth in bulk 
of good hot-bed manure. Water should not be 
given close to the stems, as that often leads to 
canker. A temperature ranging from 65 degs. 
to 75 degs. is essential. The plants should bs 


The houses should be low inside, the | 


feet | 


From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Great Warley. 


weak, slender growths are the result, and when 
| the flowers expand they are quickly scorched. 
| It is hardy in sheltered spots, and although it is 
| Sometimes cut by frosts, nevertheless, young, 
vigorous growths appear every spring from the 
| base of the plants. It is exceptionally useful for 
cultivating in small pots for conservatory deccra- 
|tion. If shoots are taken off when the flower- 
buds are being formed and inserted in peaty soil, 
| with a little Cocoa-nut-fibre added, and placed in 
a close case for a few days, roots will be emitted, 
and when the plants have been hardened off they 
will be found handy for standing in small vascs 
in rooms and for enlivening the conservatory. 
The large and handsome heads of flowers are soft 
pink. 





Twenty-four hardy shrubs. — Will 
you kindly give me a list of twenty-four hardy 
| lowering shrubs, deciduous or evergreen, includ- 
ing dwarf ones also, for a light soil in a sheltered 
‘part of Aberdeenshire? Plenty of peat can be 
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had, Shrubs that flower in Eogland in March 
and April and in July and August are what I 
require.—G. T. F. 

* * We are pleased to give you the names, 
with brief descriptions, of two dozen shrubs 
which flower during the months named in your 
query. The first twelve will be in bloom in 
March and April. Magnolia stellata is a grand 
shrub, whose pure white flowers are borne with 
great freedom along the leafless twigs. Rubus 
deliciosus is a much neglected, but very beautiful 
shrub, also with pure white flowers. Prunus 
tciloba is a capital free-growing shrub, even in 
poor, hungry soils, and when its long shoots are 
wreathed with pale pink double flowers it 
stands out as one of the most conspicuous of 
spring-flowering shrubs. Kalmia glauca is 
another pink-flowered shrub of dwarf habit. 
Pyrus japonica is a good grower and a free- 
bloomer ; flowers bright red. The double- 
flowered Kerria (K. japonica fl.-pl ) is another 
shrub which seldom fails to produce a good 
supply of its charming double yellow flowers. 
Another yellow-blossomed shrub of different 
habit is Forsythia suspensa. Its bright yellow 
fi wers are borne on long, arching, leafless 
bcanches. Grows well in all soils, and flowers 
fceely in shady positions. Ribes Gordonianum is 
oe of the best of the Flowering Currants. 
Andromeda japonica should not be _ over- 
looked. It is very ornamental, and a free 
bloomer. Cytisus prcox is a shrub of grace- 
ful habit, and carries a rich profusion 
o* small soft yellow flowers. Amongst 
Rhododendrons the dwarf rose-coloured 





Even 


flowers at the top in a cluster of spikes. 
now the yellow colour is showing strongly in the 
buds, although it is usually from February to 


April that the shrub is fully in flower. The 
pinnate leaves are each 1 foot or even more in 
length and of rigid texture and pose. The 
leaflets are stalkless, oblique at the base, and 
armed with several stout spines, each leaflet 
resembling a Holly-leaf. This plant is not much 
grown in nurseries, its tenderness, slow growth, 
impatience of disturbance at the root, and pro- 
bably limited demand all being against it ; yet 
in places where it is sufficiently sheltered or 
where the winters are not severe (such as Corn- 
wall or Devon) it makes one of the most pictur- 
esque of shrubs. 


THE MISTLETOE. 
We have, on previous occasions, referred to the 
Mistletoe, and it will not, therefore, be neces- 
sary to write much concerning this interesting 
parasite. Our illustration shows it growing 
upon a very unlikely subject—namely, Cotone- 
aster microphylla—which, as will be seen, is 
against a wall, the Mistletoe having been 
there for about ten years. It would be very 
interesting to know whether any reader of 
GARDENING has seen Mistletoe growing upon a 
Cotoneaster before, Those who wish to intro- 
duce the Mistletoe into their gardens should 
devote an Apple-tree especially to it. The 





variety named R. preecox is very hand- 
some. Lonicera fragrantissima is a 
sweet-scented Honeysuckle which suc- 
ceeds well in ordinary garden soils. 
The following shrubs flower in July 
and August; Veronica Traversi is a 
neat-growing evergreen shrub, with 
spikes of conspicuous flowers. Ligus- 
trum sinense and L. Quihowi are a 
couple of white-flowered shrubs which 
succeed well in dry soil. Olearia Haasti, 
with its thick box-like leaves and 
clusters of white flowers, is a very 
o‘namental shrub. Choisya ternata 
mikes a very handsome bush. Its 
white flowers are very fragrant. Clethra 
alnifolia is very distinct. Its sweet- 
scented flowers are white and borne in 
racemes. Hypericum patulum is a 
good shrub, and thrives well in all 
soils. Indigofera Gerardiana is another 
esily-managed shrub of compact habi', 
with pale red flowers. Althea frutex 
thrives in all soils and positions. 
Genista etnensis, Spirzea ariefolia, 






































and Leycesteria formosa are good free- 
flowering shrubs. 

Jasminum nudiflorum.—There 
is certainly no shrub which in mid- 
winter helps so much as this to give 
a little colour to dull suburban streets, and 
through being so frequently planted in 
such localities proves it to be one of the 
best flowering climbers for towns. For 
s3veral seasons past it has flowered with more 
than usual freedom, a result most probably of 
the series of hot summers we have experienced 
in recent years. Like most other flowering 
shrubs, it enjoys .bundant sunshine, and the 
gay, loosely hanging wands of yellow blossoms 
brighten these short winter days. How often 
has the gardener reason to recall the name of 
Robert Fortune with gratitude! It washe who 
introduced this Jasmine from North China when 
collecting for the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and none perhaps of his many introductions has 
become more thoroughly identified with English 
gardens. 

Berberis nepalensis (Mahonia japonica). 
— Although the dictionaries make separate men- 


tion of each of these names, the plants grown | 
uaoder them are now considered to be the same | 


species. What is known as Berberis Bealei, 
too, is merely a form, plants of both it and the 


type coming from seeds of the same plant. It | 


is a widely distributed shrub, extending from 
North India to China and Japan. There are 


few evergreens in cultivation of more striking | 


aspect than this, but, unfortunately, it is not 
hardy enough to stand the winters of the more 
favoured parts of this country. Near London 
it ought to have a warm, sheltered corner. Its 
ctsms are erect and unbranched, bearing the 


Mistletoe growing on Cotoneaster microphylla. 


| berries from which it is to be grown should be 

gathered in March or April—not earlier, or 
| success may be doubtful; earlier in the season 
_ the berries are not ripe. The branches on which 
|they are to be placed should be from three to 
four years old. Selecting a clean bit of healthy 
| bark, on the under side of the branch rub the 
berries on it, and they will be found to adhere. 
Blackbirds and Thrushes are very partial to 
| them, so it will be necessary to cover them with 
/muslin or net the tree. After a lapse of some 
|three months the seeds will be seen to have 
_thrown out sucker-like claws, when all danger 
| from birds will be at an end and the plants will 
| quickly increase in size. 


|. Aucuba japonica foemina.—Among 
-hardy berry - bearing plants this certainly 
|deserves much attention, more particularly, 
perhaps, as a pot plant for conservatory decora- 
tion. In this way compact plants of about 
2 feet high freely set with bright scarlet berries 
form pleasing and attractive objects in many 
positions where things more tender or delicate 
could not exist. Many years ago the late Mr. 
| Robert Parker grew a large number of small 
bushes in pots for winter use. By getting the 
plants indoors quite early in the autumn, many 
of the berries coloured well and a long way in 
advance of those unprotected, and when the 
plants carried plenty of highly-coloured berries 
they became objects of great beauty, surpassing 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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in this respect such things as Solanums and 
Ardisia that require greater care and expense 
in their preparation. The handsome foliage of 
the Aucubas is in itself attractive, but doubly 
so when the plants are freely set with their 
brilliant clusters of berries that contrast so 
admirably with the dark green leaves. A good 
set of berries may be generally secured by 
plunging the small pot plants near the pollen- 
bearing plants in the open. 


Blue Hydrangea.—In a garden on the 
shore of the Devonshire coast a fine bush of 
Hydrangea grew, which was of a light pink 
shade. Wishing to turn it blue, and having 
read of the effect of dressings of iron to produce 
it, I took an old rusty iron cask-hoop, broke it 
up into small pieces, and placed them round 
the roots on the top of the soil in the month of 
August. On my annual visit the following year 
this bush was covered with blue flowers, and 
the same on the second year; but it afterwards 
reverted to pink. I draw the conclusion that 
annual dressing with iron will keep the flowers 
blue.—M. B. 


The large-flowered Mezereon(Daphne 
Mezereum var. grandiflora).—This variety of 
the Mezereon is noteworthy because it comes 
into bloom three or four months before the com- 
moner form, and at a time when flowers out-of- 
doors are very scarce. It does not produce such 
an effective display as the ordinary Mezereon 
when in flower, for its blossoms, instead of 
expanding simultaneously, are spread over two 
or three months, from October to the new year. 
Compared with those of the type they are con- 
siderably larger, measuring sometimes as much 
as three-quarters of an inch across, and they 
are also of a richer purple. They possess all 
the charming fragrance so characteristic of this 
species, Besides this variety mention may be 
made of the variety alba, which has milky- 
white flowers, and comes into bloom in spring 
at the same time as the ordinary red-purple one. 
Daphne Mezereum is found wild in Britain, 
although it has possibly become naturalised and 
is not strictly indigenous. It seems, under cul- 
tivation, to bea comparatively short-lived plant, 
but it fortunately produces abundance of seed, 
so there need be no difficulty in keeping up the 
stock ; yet, through neglect of this or for 
some other reason, it is by no means freely 
planted in gardens in spite of its great beauty 
and charm. 


Eleagnus pungens. — This Japanese 
shrub is not only valuable as an evergreen, but 
also deserves notice as a winter-flowering hardy 
shrub. The flowers, which in shape may be 
compared to tiny blooms of Fuchsia, are pen- 
dent and produced in clusters at the leaf axils. 
They are of a silvery-grey colour, and have a 
strong, sweet perfume, which may most aptly 
perhaps be compared to that of a Gardenia. 
The leaves are from 2 inches to 3 inches long, _ 
and on the upper side are of a deep glossy 
green ; beneath they are of a beautiful silvery 
colour and dotted with minute brown scales. 
Both surfaces are pitted with numerous small 
holes. This shrub grows 6 feet or 8 feet high in 
the neighbourhood of London, where it is per- 
fectly hardy. As a shrub of considerably 
different aspect to the commoner evergreens in 
use, it is worth planting more freely than at 
present, at any rate in milder parts of the king- 
dom. The small variegated varieties of it in 
cultivation are very beautiful, and well worth 
growing in sheltered positions, but they are not 
so hardy as the green-leaved typical plant. 


The Golden Osier (Salix vitellina).— 
Among the trees and shrubs with coloured bark 
which add so much to the interest and bright- 
ness of our gardens in winter this Osier holds a 
prominent place. Especially pleasing is the 
effect when the sun is shining, the mingled red 
and yellow of the mass of the erect shoots 
giving an almost flame-like aspect. Planted near 
water, too, as these are, the patch of colour is 
doubled by reflection. Salix vitellina is a 
British Willow, becoming a tree 30 feet to 40 
feet high. It is not asa tree, however, that it 
is specially deserving of a place in the garden, 
but as a pollarded shrub. ‘fo obtain the bright- 
est colours the plants should be cut hard back 
each February, and thus encouraged to send up 
numerous long, vigorous shoots, the bark of 
which is much more vivid in colour than the 
twiggy growths of large branching trees. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE PRICKLY THRIFTS (ACAN- 
THOLIMONS). 


ALTHOUGH there are not more than about three 
or four of these lovely Statice-like-flowered 
plants in cultivation at the present time, many 
Species are known. They are to a large extent, 
if not wholly, Asiatic, and it is to be regretted 
that we do not possess a larger number in our 


gardens, seeing how well the districts where | 


many of them are said to be found have been 
explored by botanists of late years. The few 
we already have are quite a unique class of 
plants among our other alpines, flowering all 
through the summer in profusion. They affect 
dry rather than damp situations, and to see 
large plants flowering in the full blaze of the sun 
is a sight never to be forgotten. Our soil is well 
filled with broken bricks, etc., and we find this 
a good medium, as their health {estifies; the 
centre is elevated, and it is a good plan where 
possible to plant them so that they may over- 
hang clefts or ledges. 


4A. GLUMACEUM is the most common in gar- 
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with sharp points; it is, however, rather a shy | 
flowerer ; flower not so large as the above ; rose. 
July and August. Anatolia, Tauria, &c. 

A. ANDROSACEUM is a synonym of Statice 
Kchinus, and is nearly allied to the above. 


p 
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grouped together in large beds specially pre- 
pared for them and the tiny circles promptly 
turfed up. 

In place of the latter, if flowers are desired 
by the side of the path, beds of larger size may 


be formed at sufficient intervals to allow for a 
broad intervening stretch of lawn. Again, the 
introduction of unnecessary things is sometimes 
painfully apparent. I saw the other day a cosy 
corner on to which the windows «f some best 
rooms looked and in close proximity to the 
same that had been cut up into a lot of 
little beds, and the latter actually severally 
PT AT 1f "a ‘filled with specimen plants of Cupressus, Thuja, 
MAKING ALI ERATIONS. Umbrella eds His and that, Fak in the faeh 
I suppose no place is so perfect that im- | of the fact that there was a thick background of 
provements cannot be effected. It is certain | evergreen shrubs and conifer, and that few 
that in many places the general style leaves! other sites for the introduction of flowering 
much to be desired, and slight alterations would | plants were availahle. It was emphatically a 
most emphatically be a step in the right place for a bold, irregular border in front of the 
direction. The idea is sometimes prevalent shrubbery of the best herbaceous plants, and 
that such alterations entail a great amount of perhaps just two or three bold beds in the fore- 
labour and the pulling of the place to pieces, ground. This is not a general protest against 
but this is not necessarily the case if, as at pre- | the use of specimen conifers—they are well 
sent exists, the general arrangement of the enough in their way and place—but an objection 
flower garden is of a fairly natural character. to adding unnecessary foliage in the immediate 


A. Korscuyl, a handsome species with white 
flowers, and 

A. VENUSTUM are also desirable for borders 
We give an illustration of this. It is a rare 
and teautiful kind, with rose-coloured flowers. 
It was introduced from Cilicia in 1873. 








dens ; it is the most beautiful I have yet seen, 





A Prickly Thrift (Acantholimon venustum), with 


narrow border. 


and is certainly by far the most floriferous. It 
isa dwarf-growing plant, rarely more than a 
few inches in height, with crowded, short Grass- 
like foliage, the leaves stiff, and armed with 
sharp spines. The annual shoots bear a tuft 
of closely imbricated, spreading, and recurved 
leaves, the older ones generally withering 
as the growing point advances, which it does 
very rapidly, the more quickly forming large 
tufts of a very pretty appearance. The flower- 
stems are generally two or three times longer 
than the leaves, and bear a distichous spike of 
numerous and charming large rose-coloured 
flowers. It continues a considerable time in 
bloom, and is perfectly hardy in the neighbour- 


hood of London, and does not seem to be) 


affected in the least by the smoke. It may be 
propagated freely from cuttings or layers, 
simply singling the branches and notching and 
pegging down as many as may be required. 
When increased by cuttings they should be 
placed until rooted in a moderate heat, kept 
close, and gradually hardened off as they become 
established. It flowers in June, July, and 
August, and was cultivated about London as | 
early as 1840. Native of Armenia. 
Statice Ararati. | 

A. ACEROSUM is a rare species, forming dense 
cushions of stiff leaves, glaucous, and armed 


From a photograph by Mrs. Stafford, Waldeck, Enfield. 


Synonym, | not only often rem 


It is then the question of the correction of a/| vicinity of the house where there was already 
few abuses and a few additions, and not the more than enough of it, and also the introduc- 
tion of formality equally uncalled for. 
It is evident, too, that in many 
gardens there has been too much 
crowding both with respect to the 
blocking up of what would be interest- 
ing vistas and also in spoiling subjects 
that would, under happier conditions, 
have developed into beautiful speci- 
mens, and that even now would quickly 
improve given the requisite light and 
air. Iwas noticing the other day a 
scarlet Thorn and a snowy Mespilus 
from which a lot of old Laurels had 
been removed a few years back. They 
are Dow very shapely trees ; the Thorn 
especially has a very large head, the 
branches on all sides nearly touching 
the ground. It is not uncommon in 
old gardens to find some good things 
hopelessly in the background, crowded 
out by common subjects planted with 
and allowed to overrun them. Some- 
times they have become so drawn up 
as to be practically worthless, but at 
others they have retained their form 
fairly well, and in the latter case a 
judicious removal and yearly after- 
attention will result in a very fair 
plant. 


It is probable, too, that in many 
alterations—especially in the way of 
new planting—we do not pay the neces- 
sary regard to existing surroundings. 
Where there is, for instance, as noted 
above, a great preponderance of ever- 
greens —a state of things very common 
in old gardens—the tendency after 
removal should be to brighten up, to 
substitute nice flowering shrubs, or, in 
other cases, big herbaceous stuff for 
| necessity for radical changes. These last were | the monotonous greenery, taking care, however, 
/more common some thirty years ago, and I first, in the event of any likelihood of trouble 
remember having to assist in more than onesuch | from rabbits, to wire effectually. The over- 
‘radical change—‘‘improvements” they were planting of conifers, especially if grounds are 
‘called—when large slices of park or pleasure- naturally somewhat dull and gloomy, is in its 
‘ground were appropriated and laid outin formal | way as objectionable as too much dwarfer 
gardens, terraced or on the flat, as the nature | greenery. Again, in all new planting there 
‘of the ground required. I am not, however, | should be plenty of variety. 

‘thinking at present of severely formal) I do not mean the kind of variety that is 
gardens of elaborate design and intricate | represented by an endless number of subjects 
|pattern (one of those, by-the-way, named on a limited area, but rather that no single 
above was taken from an Indian shawl), | species, however good, should monopolise the 
but rather of the lawn, more or less open, | greater portion of the garden. One can under- 
'with its occasional beds tenanted with various stand theextensive planting of, say, Roses, Lilies, 
‘things, its ornamental trees and shrubs, deci- or American plants by those who take a special 
duous and evergreen. Here the task of the | interest in them, and in their several seasons 
flower gardener in any new operations would they make a very fine display, but it is not so 
seem to be comparatively easy, but, unfortu-| much the concentration of the display on any 
‘nately, additions are not always carried out in| one particular season that is required as ex- 
the best possible taste or objectionable features | tending it as far as practicable through all the 
‘removed as promptly as their unsightliness | months when outdoor flowers are available. I 
would demand. Why, for instance, do we often | think with judicious planting one may be sure 
find a row of standard Roses likeinverted mops, | of flowers for at any rate nine months of the 
‘each in its own tiny bed by the side of a | year, especially if they are not altogether con- 
pleasant walk bordering a lawn? Such a style fined to beds and borders, but are naturalised 
ains as a legacy of byegone in any sites where they may reasonably be 
planting, but is still adopted. It cannot be too| expected to flourish. It is doubtless the fact 
strongly enforced that anything of the kind is a that in many places the amount of labour to 
very objectionable feature. Roses should be! hand does not give much chance for alterations. 
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sixty-seven spikes of bloom, growing at edge of adry,,E .. 


| 
| 
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Some, however, may be annually effected, and 

even a little alteration will be found a decided 

improvement if carried out in a proper manner. 
E. 





Planting Lilies (H. B. M. W. J.).—Now 
is a good time to plant the Lilies you mention. 
Plant about 4 inches deep, and place a little 


suriace to prevent the frost penetrating to them. 
They are better in the ground than if kept out 
of it during the winter, as the long drying impairs 
their vitality. A somewhat shaded border is 
eminently suitable for Lilies if the soil is good 
and deep. In dry weather give them a copious 
water supply, and they will increase in beauty 
year by year. Lilium longiflorum had better be 
left in the ground. Lifting will not benefit it. 
It is tot, however, in many gardens that this 
beautiful Lily succeeds permanently. In numer- 
ous cases both this Lily and Lilium auratum die 
after flowering once; but the bulbs can now be 
purchased at so cheap arate that a yearly plant- 
ing is not expensive. Gladiolus Colvillei may 
be planted at once about 2 inches deep, giving a 
surfacing of Cocoa-nut-fibre. In light soil these 
increase rapidly, and may be left out without 
protection during the winter. In heavy soil a 
winter mulching will prove beneficial. These 
bulbs when left in the ground make an early 
start, their leaves at the present time being 


6 inches high in some warm gardens, — 
Sik, 


Tafted Pansies mulching.—In all 
cises where these useful plants were put out 
in the autumn they have made much new 
growth, owing to the prevalence of exception- 
ally mild weather during October and Novem- 
ber. With a change to really seasonable 
weather, bringing with it some sharp and 
cutting frosts, these plants would bs greatly 
benefitted by a careful mulching with some 
rotten-manure. I prefer that from the stable 
where peat-Moss-litter is used, this being short, 
and if exposed for some little time it can 
be easily handled, and well worked around the 
collar of the plant. There isa prejudice against 
the use of this material in certain quarters, and 
it has been suggested that it brings with it a 
fungoid gcowth, which, if trus, is most undesi- 
rable. However, in all my experience I have 
never had reason to complain, but instead am 
pleased with its useful qualities. Failing such 
miteriil, use rotten horse-manure, but see to 
the application of the mulching without delay. 
By the opsning of the spring season these same 
plants, owing to the protection given to them 
by the mulching, will have attained to quite 
large proportions, and be some of the first to 
blossom. Until a few days since both the 
autumn-planted pieces and the old plants too 
have given quite a delightful display, and some 
of the flowers have been deliciously fragrant.— 
D. B. Crane. 

Clematises (0. F.).—Clematis Duchess 
of Edinburgh and C. Lucie Lemoine belong to 
the Florida section, and are not hardy in all 
situations. We do not recommend these varie- 
ties for general: open-air cultivation unless in 
favoured positions, Yours happens to be one 
in which they will not do satisfactorily, as it is 
too much exposed to cold east winds. The two 
varieties named are better adapted for growing 
in pots for conservatory decoration. Both 
varieties need cutting back yearly, which 
should be done in February. Shorten the old 
flowering wood and remove all the weak and 
worthless growths. The Jackmani type will 
answer your purpose admirably. 

Japanese Wineberry (Rubus pheenicolasius).—I 
find the Japanese Wineberry does very well here. The 
fruit is splendid and excellent for jam. I find it better 
value than Raspberry-canes, so keep a good many plants. 


I grew it from seed got from America about five years ago. 
—OonstantT Reaver, Bandon, Cork, Ireland. 


—————— 


Rhynchospermum jasminoides.—I think it ig 
not generally understood that this climber is unusually 
hardy. We have had one surviving for thirty years, with- 
out any protection, against a south wall, and flowering 
more profusely than usual after the severe weather in ’81 
and ’96, when Myrtles and Escallonia macrantha in the 
same position were severely hurt.—EppA. 


Vifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 158, 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
Illustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 


Culture and Arrangement. London: John Murray and of all 
Booksellers, 
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Vegetable Marrow culture. — In 
reference to the illustration of Vegetable Mar- 
rows in last week’s GARDENING, it may be 
interesting to your readers to give the following 
few notes concerning them. The plants 
received no special culture, being planted out in 
& pit from which a crop of early Potatoes had 
been taken at the end of May. The lights were 
taken off, and the plants allowed to ramble at 
will, with an occasional stopping to keep them 
within bounds. They were well supplied with 
water, and also three times during the season 
with diluted liquid-manure from the stables; an 
abundance of fruits was obtained for daily use. 
The three green ones represented were all cut 
from one plant, and weighed respectively 60 lb., 
47 lb., and 18 lb., or a total of 125 1b. The 
material they were grown in consisted mainly of 
leaves, the coil being only a little more than a 
foot deep, but the roots certainly liked the 
leaves, as on clearing out the pit we found 
roots in abundance. The ample waterings no 
doubt kept them cool and moist during the 
hot weather we experienced this season.— 
R. Firxiys, The Gardens, Kevington, St. Mary 
Cray, Kent. 

Mushroom-bed and lime.—I see you 
mention in GARDENING, Nov, 27, p. 563, that 
Mushrooms do not seem to care for lime. In an 
article on Mushroom-growing by Dr. Répin, 
he says that, after spawning the Mushroom-bed, 
it should be covered or cased with a layer of 
“terre calcaire on de sable,” if an abundant crop 
of Mushrooms is desired. Also, in M. Carriére’s 
‘* Kacyclopédie Horticole,” under the term 
‘* gopter,” it is stated that the soil used for casing 
the beds should be as calcareous as possible.— 
W. M. 


Freedom Tomato.—In “ Coming Week’s 
Work” you say sowed Ham Green and Freedom 
Tomatoes. No seedsman mentions Freedom. 
Where can it be obtained? Is it a Tomato with 
another name? I shall be glad if you will give 
your views as to this Tomato, as it has been 
mentioned in your paper several times, aad 
many, like myself, like to grow the best kinds, 
and wish to know which they are.—SuBscripmr. 

*,” This is a distinct variety, very hardy and 
free bearing. The reason it is not in many 
catalogues is it produces very few seeds, and is 
difficult to obtain, and consequently more 
expensive than other kinds. Apply to one of 
the large seed houses. If not in stock they will 
get it. 


Cucumber Model.— Although during the 
last few years a good many good new Cucumbers 
have been raised, there are still several older 
varieties I would recommend to those who wish 
for quantity and quality combined. Amongst 
the very best is Model, a variety of medium 
length and perfect symmetry, having scarcely 
any neck, and taking a lot of beating when 
exhibited. Indeed, Model has, I should think, 
secured as many first prizes as any variety 
daring the last fifteen years. The growth is 
very short, pointed, and the clusters of fruit so 
numerous that much thinning is generally 
necessary. Further, Model is equally suitable 
for frame culture as for growing in ordinary 
Cucumber-houses, and, as proof of its profitable 
character, I may mention that an old Norfolk 
grower for market, whose establishment I visited 
last year, had planted Model freely with several 
other old-fashioned, medium-sized varieties, I 
would advise amateurs whose experience of 
Cucumber growing is limited to give Model a 
trial.— J. 


Tomatoes under glass (Harliest ),— 
We find much pleasure in answering the queries 
of so intelligent an amateur, and reply to your 
various questions. Your heating power, pipes 
included, is not sufficient to enable you to get up 
much heat in very hard weather, though enough 
to keep your house comfortable in mild weather. 
In giving ventilation it would not do to have 
a cast-iron rule. When dull and cold give none, 
unless you have ample heat on, but when the 
weather is mild or sunny, then give freely, but 
not to create cold draughts; also the house 
should be closed rather before the sun passes off 
to bottle in some heat so obtained. Your hours 
of opening and closing would do very well for the 
summer season. Of course, if you could fix 
over your ventilators when open slight wood 
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frames, over which was stretched some open 
woolly substance, such as as frigi-domo, through 
which the cold air could filter, then there could 
be no cold draughts; it is well worth trying. 
Flannel would be too dense a material. The 
front ventilators are those which admit the 
coldest air. If you can have your cutting-raised 
plants in small pots now, well-rooted, and kept 
near the glass, you may find it safe to plant 
them out into boxes about the middle of 
January, and thus get them to set a good crop 
of fruit by June. Then you could raise other 
plants by sowing seed in March, and thus have 
them ready to succeed your first crop. Do not 
trust to cuttings morethan once. There should 
be no undue quantity of water-drip from your 
boxes. Water rather sparingly than otherwise, 
never overdoing it. The plants will do very 
well 12 inches apart ; if side shoots are kept hard 
pinched gross growth is not probable, If you 
mix one-sixth of lime-rubbish or one-eighth of 
crushed oyster-shell with the compost it will do 
good, though pieces of turf make the best 
drainage, 





To keep Holly-berries from shrink- 
ing (Belleflewr).—Pick the Holly in the middle 
of the day if it is frosty. Let the sprigs stand 
in a drop of lukewarm water for a few minutes. 
Have a basin half full of turpentine. Dip in 
leaves and berries, and let them drip for quite 
one hour. Boil 4 1b. of white sugar in a 4 pint 
of water, with a few lumps of gumarabic. Let 
the syrup be quite cool, but not cold, When the 
berries have remained hung up for quite one 
hour dip them into the syrup. Hang them to 
drip, where they will not be disturbed or get 
dusty until the next day. Berries on a thread 
keep their colour without shrinking. —B. 


Cycas revoluta flowering. — Is it 
common for Cycas revoluta to flower in this 
country? Our plant is an old one, and has 
lived for many years in the vinery. It has 
lately put out a crown of cream-coloured, hairy 
coral-like spikes with bright pink seed-pods (?) 
Are the seeds likely to ripen at this time of year, 
and in the vinery ?—Monracurs. 


*," Cycas revoluta requires to attain a con- 
siderable size and age before the flowering stage 
is reached ; but in the case of old plants their 
flowering is not uncommon. The seeds—even 
if they partially develop—will be abortive, for 
all the Cycads are dicecious—that is to say, the 
male and female flowers or cones are borne on 
different plants. It rarely happens that the 
two sexes of any one species are ia flower at the 
same time in any garden; consequently culti- 
vated plants ara not known to produce fertile 
seed, 


Double Daffodils early.—Introduced 
into gentle heat about the same time, these old- 
fashioned flowers are always a few days later 
in opening than is the: Tenby, while the latter 
always precedes Ard-Righ by about ten days 
when given similar treatment side by side. The 
old double form, however, is very rich and 
effective in its handsome blooms, and, with the 
comparatively mild and genial weather of late, 
answers quite readily to a greenhouse tempera- 
ture. The protection afforded by the greenhouse, 
together with the genial temperature, as also the 
beautiful sunshine of the past week, had a 
marked effect upon the expanding blooms, which 
have opened well, the flowers being handsome in 
the extreme. Although an old-fashioned garden 
plant, it is among the best. for early work under 
glass, the blossoms singularly clear and pure 
in colour, and absolutely free from that amount 
of green which during the past few years hag 
ruined large numbers of the flowers in the cpan 
in the naturai season of flowering. There are, 
however, many strains of these double Daffodils, 
some of which are comparatively worthless, or 
at least vastly inferior when seen by the side of 
the rich glowing flowers now alluded to.—T, 

Scutellaria Mocciniana.—The vermilion-scarlct 
heads of this are now very showy in the greenhouse, Itis 
an excellent plant for flowering in comparatively small 
pots, and in this way may be used in divers ways. The 


plant is of comparatively easy culture, and roots freely in 
a warm bottom-heat. 


Abutilon Golden Fleece is most effective by 
reason of its crowds of golden flowers, and as thus seen is 
very attractive. For small structures, however, its ample 
foliage would make too dense a shade at this time of year. 
As a pillar plant the same variety may be employed with 
excellent results 
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THE GLOBE-FLOWERS. 


THe Globe-flowers, like all popular genera of 
plants that are at all variable in character, are 
very much confused in the majority of gar- 
dens at the present time. They vary from 
seed, both in the size and shade of yellow or 


orange of the flowers, in the size and character of | 
Although | 


the foliage, and also in general habit. 
I fully agree with the utility of naming distinct 
varieties, I protest against this vast accumula- 
tion of names without substantial differences in 
the forms so named. Names are necessary, 
and so, unfortunately, are labels in most gar- 
dens, though the labels should be kept down as 
much as possible. This, in fact, is one of my 
reasons for being so much in love with the 
so-called wild gardens, where the Globe-flowers 
can be so much at home, and where charming 
combinations can be made without being marred 
by the label or the unsightly stake. The habit 
of growth dense and sturdy, the large golden- 
yellow or crange globes thrown well above the 
deeply-cut foliage, present an admirable picture 


'may also be propagated by seeds, and these are 

best sown quickly ; if kept for any length of time 
|the germination becomes very uncertain, If 
liberally treated the seedlings will flower the 
second year, attaining their full strength during 
the third and fourth years. 

The most popular species in cultivation 
are :— 

T. ACAULIS.—A native of the higher 
| Himalayan Mountains, and one of the 
most charming dwarf bog plants I 
iknow. It rarely exceeds 4 inches to 
6 inches in height, producing in early 
April its bright golden-yellow flowers 
_suffused with purple-brown on. the 
outside, and usually as large as those 
of the smaller forms of T. europeus. 
It is perfectly hardy, and has been 
/many years in cultivation. It will be 
found most useful for the low or moist 
spots of the rock garden, where I have 


seen it luxuriate in a fine peaty soil. 
| T. ASIATICUS, which also includes 
‘chinensis, Fortunei, and other forms, 























Mountain Globe-flower (Trollius europeus) 


in late spring and early summer, and which can 


be replaced by no other plants which I can at| 


present call to mind. A good, deep, rich soil 
and plenty of moisture are essential to success 
with Globe flowers, and if the wild garden be 
variable in surface this may be very easily 
managed. 

Globe-flowers, however, although good plants 
for the wild garden, can ill be spared from the 
garden proper, where in the mixed border or in 
beds they bridge over the season between the 
bulbs and spring flowers and the summer- 
flowering plants. Although confined to semi- 
marshy sub-alpine pastures and copses, they 
thrive well fully exposed to the sun if sufficient 
water be given at the roots. This is the advan- 
tage of planting in a deep, rich soil, as then the 
roots are less affected by drought. The best 
time, I find, to propagate the Globe-flower is in 
September, then the roots may be lifted and 
divided to almost any extent. If left, as is 
often the case, until the end of March they are 
almost sure to suffer, the foliage being very 
often destroyed by the sun or cutting winds, 
and, puny, short-lived flowers result. They 


| has deep, rich, orange-yellow flowers and bright, 
orange-red anthers. It has a wide distribution 
both in China and Japan, and is quite hardy even 
inthe most exposed positions. It differs from 
the European Globe-fiower chiefly in its orange, 
not yellow, flowers and their less globular form, in 
the small and finely-divided foliage, and taller 


sunshine produce flowers of the most brilliant 
orange, largely used, and much admired for 
cutting, etc. 

T. EUROPxUS (the Mountain Globs-flower) is 
an extremely variable plant, and so widely 
spread that almost every locality has its parti- 
cular form. Raised from seed it also gives 
much variety, particularly in habit, and often 
in flowers and foliage. T. europeus has in- 
numerable names in gardens, such, for instance, 
as pumilus, giganteus, Denayanus, dshuricus, 
dauricus, pallidus, americanus, albus, aurantia- 
cus, napellifolius, etc. Some few of these, of 
course, are distinct varieties, such as T. e. 
aurantiacus. It is, like its parent, of strong 
constitution, flowers freely, and produces its 








growth. This and its varieties form a valuable | 
group, and when grown in moist places in full | 
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flower - stems well above the handsome 
foliage. 

The known species of Troliius, according to 
the ‘‘ Hortus Kewensis,” are T. acaulis, altaicus, 
americanus, asiaticus, caucasicus, dschungari- 
cus, emarginatus, europzus, Ledebouri (see cut) 
(this has pale yellow flowers, and is a strong 


grower), patulus, and pumilus, 
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Trollius Ledebouri. 


Propagating Daffodils by cutting 
the bulbs (8. #. W.).—“ B. E. W.’s” sug- 
gested method of propagating Narcissi by 
cutting the bulbs is inapplicable to these 
subjects. In the case of tubers, such as Bego- 
nias and such-like, or buibs composed of scales, 
such as Lilies, on the other hand, it is an 
excellent way of inc :sing the stock. Daffodil 
bulbs increase with fair rapidity if left in the 
ground a few years, though more so in some 
soils than others. Single bulbs when undis- 
turbed often form good--ized clumps, which 
will divide up into a couple of dozen bulbs 
and bulblets. Strong varieties of the ‘‘trumpet” 
section are Emperor, Empress, Horsfieldi, 
maximus, Golden Spur, and princeps of the 
older varieties. A light, shaley soil is not best 
fitted to the rapid increase of Narcissi. Per- 
haps that in which they multiply most quickly 
is a porous medium of peat and disintegrated 
granite, such ag is found in the Isles of Scilly, 
though in heavy loam they often show extra- 
ordinary vigour, The excessive dryness of a 
very warm south border under a wall, and the 
light soil, which, unlike the equally porous peat 
and granite, would not retain moisture, would 
not favour vigour. 





Flower of Trollius asiaticus. 


Planting Christmas Roses (2. W’.).— 
The best months for planting Christmas Roses 
are February, after the flowers are over and 
before growth has commenced, and September, 
by which time the summer’s growth will have 
been completed. Old plants should not te 
planted without division, as, when this is 
neglected, they often rot from the cantre. The 





old plants shculd be carefully 1 fted, the coil 
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washed entirely away from the roots, which may 
then be divided into separate crowns by a sharp 
knife. The crowns should then be planted 
18 inches apart in well-prepared soil. Instrong 
loam, 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet deep, Christmas 
Roses grow vigorously. The plants in question 
are evidently suffering from impaired root-action. 
It would be wise to lift in February, cut away 
any diseased roots, divide into single crowns, 
and replant. If a bed not less than 2 feet 
6 inches in depth can be made for them this 
should be done, 6 inches of cow-manure being 
placed at the bottom and the rest filled in with 
strong loam. When planting, a little lighter 
soil should be placed round the roots. 


FERNS. 


NOTES ABOUT HARDY FERNS. 


Or the many pleasant spots to be found in the 
majority of well-arranged pleasure grounds there 
are few more attractive than the hardy fernery. 
Ferns seem to commend themselves instinctively 
to nearly all parties, whether their admirers be 
enthusiastic or not in the matter of general 
gardening, and many varieties of hardy Ferns 
are in their way quite as ornamental as stove or 
greenhouse plants. I think that the choice ofa 
site and other characteristics arising therefrom 
leave often much to be desired in such a fernery. 
The familiar groups of large stones, for instance, 
and tiny walks at regular intervals, with a lot 
of different varieties of Ferns huddled together 
in the smallest possible space, do not please the 
true Fern lover, for this indiscriminate huddling 
not only prevents the individual specimens from 
being shown to the best advantage, but is 
highly detrimental to the species of smaller 
growth, oftentimes the most lovely of all. The 
utilisation of a dell or ravine for such a fernery is 
also objectionable, for however pretty the 
general effect may be, it is almost impossible in 
such a case for the Fern lover to attend to his 
favourites, watch their growth, examine 
their progress, or report on conditions that 
may be favourable or unfavourable to their 
proper development. If a site is selected 
that can meet all requirements, I think 
it may be found on either side of a shady 
winding walk that has 6 feet or 8 feet of Moss 
or Grass for its verge, and this backed up by a 
good thick growth of Evergreens. Here plenty 
of space would be at hand to allow each variety 
ample room and provision made for any sorts 
requiring rather different treatment. Nearly 
all hardy Ferns are, however, not very particular 
in the matter of soil, provided it is rather deep, 
cool, and moist. There are, of course, some 
exceptions, and to accommodate such Ferns as 
object to any great quantity of soil a few stumps 
of trees dotted here and there at the side of the 
walk are very useful. These may be inverted, 
and all interstices amongst the roots filled up 
with soil, whilst any natural rising ground 
might receive occasionally a little artificial 
addition to accommodate any drooping Ferns. 

In enumerating useful Ferns for planting, I will 
confine myself to the best known varieties and 
those that will do well at the expense of little 
money or labour. To commence with the small 
Ferns more suitable for covering stumps of trees, 
rocks, &c., there are few better than Asplenium 
Trichomanes (thecommon Spleenwort). I have 
found this Fern under several conditions, on one 
occasion partially covering an old sand rock in a 
bright exposed position. It is, however, seen at 
its bestin partial shade, and when growinginsuch 
profusion as to cover a considerable area of 
ground, as in certain places along the valley of 
the Wye, it must bea lovely feature. Cysto- 
pteris fragilis (the common Bladder Fern) is 
another capital subject for a sloping bank. It 
is of easy culture and readily procured. Two 
more Ferns of comparatively slender growth that 
would help to furnish the tree stumps are 
Blechnum Spicant and Ceterach officinarum, the 
last-named a very pretty Fern, and one that will 
well repay watching, as its fronds are gradually 
developed from the thick fluffy tufts. 

THe tiny Rove Fern (Asplenium Ruta- 
muraria) is also interesting. It is rather 
impatient of removal, and very small plants 
should, therefore, be taken, and these inserted 
in any tiny crevice where there is the least 
morsel of soil. For clothing sloping banks there 
are few better subjects than the two well-known 
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Ferns, Scolopendrium vulgare and Polypodium | 
vulgare, as when established they will soon | 


clothe their quarters with a glorious robe of 
green. Having furnished all rising ground, 
tree-stumps, etc., the planter will turn to the 
remainder of the space at his disposal, and for 
this the choice of subjects is varied. 

One of the best Ferns that can be used is 
undoubtedly the common Buckler Fern (Lastrea 
Filix-mas). The annual decay of the fronds is 
rather against it, but in a warm sheltered spot | 
the old fronds will keep in a comparatively fresh | 
state until the young growth is fairly developed, 
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FRIENDS OF THE GARDENER. 


THE STARLING (STURNUS VULGARIS). 


THE question of whether birds are of use or the 
reverse in gardens is, I know, a much disputed 
point, and it is with some misgivings that 1 
allude to the subject, for fear that someone of 
the anti-bird way of thinking should be incited 
to state their views, and so perhaps more harm 
than good to the birds would result. But if 
there is any bird which is more useful than 
another in gardens it is the starling, and against 





and this, when seen at its best in spring, is at 
once striking and very beautiful. It is a bold, 
robust Fern, and, with the exception of the 
common Bracken and the Osmunda, perhaps 
the strongest in growth of any native Fern. 
Dilatata and zemula are also species of Lastrea 
that may be safely included in the hardy, 
fernery ; emula is more delicate in habit than 
either the common form or dilatata, and should 
therefore receive a position where it is not likely 
to be encroached on by more robust neighbours, 

PoLysTicHUM ACULBATUM and P, angulare are 
also among the more vigorous of our native 
Ferns, and are very pleasing either in big groups 
or as isolated specimens. There are several 
varieties of both these Polystichums which, 
although they may be scarcely so vigorous as the 
types, are equally hardy, and may therefore be 
safely used. The black Maiden-hair Spleenwort 
(Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum) is an evergreen 





which there are no accusations brought, except 
by the fruit grower, and particularly by those 
who own Cherry - trees. Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Currants, Gooseberries, and Plums these 
birds do not meddle with, as far as Iam aware, 
but they will sometimes attack Apples and 
Pears. Cherries are, however, their favourite 
fruit, and in Cherry orchards, I must admit, they 
are at times very destructive. But as ‘‘ there is 
no Rose without its thorn,” we should be 


lenient with the starling on account of his 


many good qualities. No one can have 
noticed starlings apparently hurrying over 
a lawn, almost at every step making a peck 
at some insect, without realising what a vast 
amount of insect life they must destroy. Oae 
of its favourite morsels is one of the 
grubs of the common daddy-long-legs. These 
grubs, as every gardener knows to his cost, are 
among the most destructive to his plants, as 








Group of the Male 


Fern of great beauty, and as it is found in great 
profusion in many parts of the country may 
be rather largely used in the fernery. I have 
found it doing well both in stiff and light soil. 
It is, however, a decided lover of shade, and is 
seen at its best on the most shady side of the bank. 
Thanks to the exertions of the indefatigable 
Fern hawker, it is unfortunately fast disappear- 
ing in many places where it was formerly found 
in quantity. The above are a few of the native 
Ferns that might form the nucleus of a collection 
to be extended at the will of the cultivator. 
These are all well known, pretty generally dis- 
tributed throughout England, and may there- 
fore be easily procured and grown. I may 
add that where there is plenty of room the 
Ferns may be dotted at intervals along the 
sides of the walk and the intervening spaces 
filled in with such dwarf-growing flowering 
plants as Aconites, Primroses, Bluebells, and 
Hypericum, or any similar flowering things that 
do not object to the amount of shade essential 
to the well-being of the Ferns. E. 





Crickets and Carnations.—Quite recently in a 
large market nursery where winter Oarnations are a fea- 
ture we were surprised to note the destruction caused by 
these insects, more particularly to the expanded flowers, 
quite a large number of these being nightly destroyed. 


2297.—Carnation Magnetic.—This has pink wax- 
like petals. I saw it growing in the garden of Mrs. Geo. 
Stosks, Sandway, Northwich, who raised it. It is a 
distinct advance.—WINGLEss. 














and Royal Ferns. 


well as the most difficult to exterminate, and 
were it not for the help of these as well as other 
birds in destroying them, our lawns and flower- 
beds, to say nothing of the kitchen garden, 
would soon be inasorry state. They are also 
of considerable use to farmers, for besides the 
grubs they remove from his fields they are of 
service to a large extent in ridding his sheep 
from the ticks that infest them. Starliogs may 
often be seen on the backs of sheep picking out 
the ticks. They are very sociable birds, and 
may generally be found near dwelling-houses, 
even in suburban gardens, where few birds 
except the ubiquitous sparrow are ever seen. 
Except during the breeding season they are 
generally found in flocks, sometimes only con- 
sisting of a few, and occasionally in countless 
numbers. In the Fen districts they have been 
known to roost among the Reeds in such 
multitudes that the Reeds were quite broken 
down and _ rendered useless. In other 
places they congregate in vast numbers 
in woods, and the chattering they make 
in going to roost may be heard from a long dis- 
tance off. Starlings are very fond of associating 
with other birds, and flocks of them may often 
be seen with rooks, jackdaws, and pigeons. 
They are much handsomer birds than most 
persons imagine, for at a distance they appear 
to be of a very sombre colour ; but if seen toler- 
ably near, and particularly if the sun is shining 
on them, their foliage will be found to be 
resplendent with purple, blue, green, and 
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copper, and almost every feather is tipped with 
cream colour, so that they are by no means a 
dingy-coloured bird. Starlings cannot be said 
to have any particular song, but they have a 
very melodious whistle, and many will at times 
reproduce the notes of other birds. Unlike 
most small birds, when moving on the ground 
they do not hop as blackbirds and thrushes do, 
but they walk, though in rather a waddling 
manner, putting one foot in front of the other. 
They make their nests in all manner of places— 
in holes, trees, cliffs, in old walls, and in any 
suitable position about dwelling-houses and 
other buildings. The nestitself is by no means 
an elaborate structure, composed almost entirely 
of dry Grass and roots. The eggs are of a pale 
greenish-blue colour. One pair will frequently 
rear two broods in the course of the summer, 
each brood consisting of four or five young ones. 
The eggs are laid in April, and the young birds 
usually leave the nest about the end of May. 
Their plumage is then of a greyish-brown colour, 
which is rather lighter beneath, and the adult 
feathers do not begin to show for another two 
months. In confinement they easily learn to 
repeat a few words or to whistle a tune; but 
I would never recommend anyone to keep a 
bird in a cage, as it must be most irksome to 
it. GSS oBe 





GARDEN PESTS. 


A wasp colony.—As you may have 
destroyed my letter sent with wasps, will you 
allow me to state in answer to Mr. Hiams 
that the number sent to you was 300, but about 
100 more were knocked in pieces, or otherwise 
crushed in capture, As I did not commence to 
collect for a day or two after they made their 
appearance, I think that there must have been 
quite or more than 400 in the nest. I had no 
opportunity of seeing if any were not hatched 
from cells, but the mice attacked the nest and 
released a great number. This I think to be 
the case, as some had their wings crumpled as 
if lately released from cells, and J heard mice at 
the nest.—T. Stanton, Bath. 

The Chrysanthemum fungus (/" £.). 
—The brown fungus attacking the leaves of 
Chrysanthemums isa species of Aicidium. You 
should cut off and burn all the infested leaves as 
soon a3 possible, so as to prevent the spores 
flying about. Next season, as soon as the 
fungus makes its appearance, spray or wash the 
plants with Bordeaux-mixture, made by dissolv- 
ing 13 Ib. of sulphate of copper in warm water. 
Slake 1 1b. of freshly burnt lima, and make it 
into a whitewash of about the thickness of 
cream. ‘Then strain it into the copper solution 
and add 11 gallons of water ; or an ammoniacal 
solution of copper carbonate, made as follows: 
dissolve 1 oz. of carbonate of copper in enough 
water to form a thick paste, dissolve the paste 
in 4 pint of ammonia (add more ammonia if this 
is not enough), and add water so as to make 
9 gallons of the mixture. 


Spotted Apples (Beta).—The spots on your Apples 
are caused by a fungus ‘‘ Fusicladium dendriticum,” by 
no means an uncommon pest. As a means of combating 
it, spraying with Bordeaux-mixture just before the buds 
open, and again just before the blossoms open, a third time 
just after the blessoms have fallen, and once again in about 
a fortnight is recommended by American authorities. It 
is not advisable to apply Bordeaux-mixture late in the 
season to Apples.—G. 8. 8. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


Dear S1r,—Kindly allow me to protest against 
Mrs. Jocelyn’s notions of everything being in 
line, as lately preached in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, I think to a far too great extent. 
Lines are very well in nurseries and market 
gardens, where they are essential, and in 
small nurseries such ag we may have in gardens 
for cutting or for increasing our things, 
but they are against all art and progress in the 
flower garden itself, or in borders or positions 
that should come into the picture. It is as easy 
to get beauty out of the clouds of heaven in 
stiff lines as out of flowers in that way. Mrs. 
Jocelyn’s teaching is quite contrary to the 
whole spirit of the paper itself. Under-crop- 
ping and flowers of different seasons succeeding 
each other is an old and sound principle to 
which there is no objection whatever, but to put 
them in lines is an error if our gardens are to be 

icturesque in any degree. The true way is, as 

think I have often read in GARDENING ILLUs- 
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TRATED, bold, picturesque grouping. With a 
little care we may arrange these in the most 
charming ways, with enough of each to be effec- 
tive, without being stiff or ugly or out of proper 
relation to those about it. W.S. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING Sree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance, Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week aster the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in Goalie with them, 


_— 


2441—-Aquatic plants for stove.—Can you tell 
me what equatic plants are suitable for a large tank 
stove)? Is there any book on the treatment of the same? 
Where can such plants be purchased ?—BLAck PEARL, 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2442—Yucca gloriosa (Yucca).—The dry summer 
is the chief cause of your Yucca flowering. We have 
several upon the point of bursting their blossoms. July 
is the usual time of flowering, and there is little hope of 
yours coming to any good so late inthe season. If a back- 
ward spike, and we get mild weather, it may push out 
some blostom in the early summer, 


2443— Treatment of Chrysanthemnms 
(Botany).—It is always best to root fresh plants each year, 
and the growths row pushing up will give gaod cuttings. 
Do not attempt to root them until the middle of rext 
month ; and when you have secured euflicient, we would 
advise you to throw away the old stools. Young plants 
take up much less room, and are not so much trouble. 


2444—Roees for greenhouse (IW. Nicholson).—W. 
Allen Richardson Rose is a grand orange-coloured variety 
for the greenhouse; Maréchal Niel is still unbeaten for a 
deep yellow, and Reine Marie Henriette is a good deep 
crimson. We would prefer Clematis indivisa lobata in the 
other corner. This is a pretty white, starlike blossom, a 
good climber, and very profuse bloomer. 


2445—Dahlia tubers (Urmstcn).—We have no 
recollection of this being received before. Lift the whole 
of your tubers, store in a dry and frost-proof shed ; and, if 
you want to increase your stock, part them when the eyes 
are pushing out once more, taking care to have at least 
one eye upon each division. If you do not want to pro- 
pagate, plant the bunch of tubers intact, and thin out the 
weakest growths next summer. 


2446—Lemon-tree (Lemon Pip).—Your Lemon-tree, 
judging by the fine leaf sent, is in robust health and doing 
well. If it be too thick or dense cut out here and there a 
few of the weaker branches. If it be out of shape, some 
branches being longer than others, shorten them back 
somewhat. Do you give enough of water? Keep the stems 
occasionally washed or cleansed to keep down mealy-bug 
orscale, should any get on to the tree. 


2447—A bower fence (Justleigh).—A lattice-work 
fence, the same as you describe, can be made by any rough 
carpenter, and one nail where each lath crosses will be 
ample. The class of wood used is almost immaterial so 
long as it is well painted. If you object to paint, use cleft 
Oak laths. Should the fence be more than 4 feet high, you 
will need have each other support of a stronger character; 
but any local carpenter could do the job, and give you 
estimate of cost. 


2448—Heat for greenhouse ( Wilts).—We presume 
the gas-stove has been used before, and if so, the condition 
of the plants must be your best guide. We see no reason 
why it should doharm. Yes, todo the Vine well you need a 
little artificial heat from March onwards, and especially 
when the Grapes are finishing, and during dull or wet 
weather. But if the Vine is doing well, there will be little 
yin for other subjects in so small a house ag 13 feet by 
8 feet. 


2449-Making a tennis-court (Rosalie).—Upon 
such a dry foundation asphalte would stand remarkably 
well, but is rather hard. If under cover we would use a 
fine-grained carpet of Cocoa-matting, similar to that used 
for cricket and tennis where Grass is not available. This 
could be removed when not in use, and would not be 
difficult to fix in the open, provided you kept the gravel 
level and had some spot to which the ends of matting could 
be fastened securely, so that it could be stretched tightly. 


2450—Treatment of Clerodendron Balfouri 
(J. G.).—It needs a warm greenhouse or stove temperature. 
It is a good climber, and grows well in a compost of peat 
loam, and a little leaf-mould and coarse sand. Out back 
close after flowering, and keep rather dry during winter. 


From 55 degs. to 60 degs. is ample at that time, but a ries 
of 10 degs. to 15 degs. is necessary when in full growth. 
Fresh growth should be encouraged in February. “Do not 
prune away the growth made after cutting back when 
they have flowered, as this is the most valuable wood. 


2451—Plants for wall (J. G.).—What could be 
better than Roses upon your wall? These would flower 
in June and July. Try the following, and plant them 
6 feet apart, when they will soon cover the whoie height : 
W. A. Richardson, Emilie Dupuy, Reine Marie Henriette, 
L’I[deal, Aimée Vibert, and Bardou Job. Ceanothuses and 
Clematises are also suitable, and might be placed the same 
distance apart. By intermixing these and the Scarlet 
Trumpet Honeysuckle you would have a very pleasing 
effect. 

2452-Heating a greenhouse (Flowers). — Ycu 
could not do better than have one of the small oil-:toves 
that heat water, several of which are advertised in these 
columns. If your oil-stove makes the plants dirty, it is 
clear you do not manage it correctly. To have the wick 
too high will cause a nasty smell and a sooty settlement 
upon all the occupants. If too low, you burn just as 
much oil, and again get an injurious and nasty smell. 
Quite a small stove should heat a house 8 feet by 6 feet. 
The question of brick or wooden walls is immaterial. 


2453—Lettuces (Jineside).—There are but three 
real'y distinct Green Cos Lettuces suited for exhibitioc— 
Paris White, Giant White, and Winter or Hicks’ Hardy 
Green. Oabbage Lettuces are meritorious for exhibition 
just as they produce solid, firm heads. A very fine green 
Pea for exhibition is Alderman. Other good green Peas are 
Sharpe’s Queen, Mr. Gladstone, and Autocrat, these are 
all rather late. That is, if sown at the same time as the 
mid-season varieties, they pod about eight to twelve days 
later. 

2454-Streptocarpus (J. Page)—Thece do very 
well in an ordinary greenhouse temperature during 
winter, and enjoy a moist bottom without tco wet acom- 
post and overhead watering. Keep*them thus until the 
end of February, or early in March if very cold and dull ; 
then a into a compost of peat, turfy-loam, and leaf-soil, 
in equal proportions, with a dash of sharp sand added. Do 
not overpot, and take great care not to injure the foliage. 
From this stage they do well in a temperature of 65 degs. 
to 70 degs., but will thrive in one cf5 degs. to 10 degs. 
less. 

2455—Apricots under glass (B. J.).—These fruits 
may be grown under glass, but in such case do not require 
the same strong sun-heat that Peaches require. With 
Peaches on a front trellis, Apricots do well on a back wall. 
They will also do well in large tubs or pots tied up to stakes 
or columns. We should, if trained under glass, like 
Peaches, much prefer a west aspect. Gocd varieties are 
Shipley and Moor Park, ripening in this order. You may 
get much useful information respecting Apricots under 
glass by obtaining ‘‘ Modern Fruit Oulture,” price one 
shilling and sixpence, post free, from G. Bunyard and Oo., 
burserymen, Maidstone. 

2456—Cabbage club (S. #.)—The best admitted 
remedy for clubbing, whether it be engendered by slime 
fungus, or by the club-beetle, is, without doubt, gas-lime. 
That should be applied to vacant ground at once, at the 
rate of 2 bushels to 3 reds, if clubbing is very bad. If it 
be nct, then put 1 bushel to2 rodscfground. After lying 
on the ground from four to six weeks, cig the dressing in. 
Even a good dressing at the same rate of fresh lime is good 
also. Rather than plant any of the Oabbage tribe, plant 
cr sow Potatoes, Onicns, Parsnips, Beet, or plant Seakale 
or Rhubarb, indeed anything other than Cabbage. By 
doing so for a couple cf years the club trouble may 
disappear. Peas or Beans also may be sown with 
advantage. 

2457—Cigar-ashes (Ca‘nation).—We assume that 
even if you smoke the finest brands, the ash product from 
your cigars would have «ll the same a mere minimum of 
manurial value, especially as the prccess «f combustion 
isslow. Itis, however, a matter of which as a manurial 
application we have no experience. Suppose, by way of 
experiment, you save a tablespoonful, mix it with, saya 
pint of pot coil, and use it for a plant when repotted, and 
pot another plant exaotly alike the other in a pot same 
siz°, and in soil without the ash, to test effects ; or you may 
mix ash and fine soil in equal portion, and use it to top- 
dress a plant and note results. Possibly the ash may 
contain a minute quantity of potash, and if so, it will 
prove to have just such manurial value and no more. 

2458—Seakale blanching (Westmeath).—If you had 
stated what were the conditions under which you were 
growing Seakale we could have given you a more practical 
reply. If yours is being grown in the form of permanent 
plants then all you have to do is to cover over the crowns 
with fine soil or ashes, in mounds some 8 inches deep, and 
over those lay any long straw-manure or leaves you may 
have to spare. Ifthat be done in February you should 
have well-blanched Seakale ready to cut during April. 
Where Seakale is grown annually from root-cuttings ‘o 
liftin the winter, and forced heads may be had blanched in 
warmth from Ohbristmas onwards, and the latest left in the 
ground may be ridged over with soil, and the stem growtks 
will be fit to cut if so treated in April and May, 


2459—-Woodlice amongst Rhubarb (Sowh 
Wales).—You had better make traps to catch the woodlice 
that infest your Rhubarb. You should get nice flat roof- 
ing tiles, or emall slates, or pieces of board, press one 
piece of either into the soil firmly, then lay across it at 
at both ends thin pieces of wood, just thick enough to keen 
another piece of wood, or till barely the eighth of anin h 
from the under one. Several of the traps may be lau 
about amongst the Rhubarb, and then examined every 
morning, the woodlice found in them being at orce 
swept up on to a dust-pan and thrown into boiling water. 
So attended, there is no reason why you may not clear 
your bed of these pests in a few days. It is pleasant to 
learn of your flowers outdoors. 


2460—Apples for cordons (Springfield) —Good 
eating Apples for this purpose are Kerry Pippin, Wor- 
cester Pearmain, Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
King of the Pippins, Adams’ Pearmain, and Sturmer 
Pippin. These are of the best flavoured varieties. For 
early Strawberries for forcing you can hardly do 
better tban have Noble, very fiae, but poor in flavour, 
Le Gros Sucrée, and, the best of all, Royal Sovereign. If you 
grow one only then have the last. If you propose to 
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obtain pot-plants for forcing next year, you had better get 
strong plants of the variety at once, and plant them in good 
soil, in rows 2 feet apart. In the spring pinch out any 
bloom3 they may show, and then they throw runners for 
layering in pots earlier than do fruiting plants. 


2461—-Mossy wall in house (4. C.).—If your 
Cucumber-house is now empty, you can burn in it, when 
close shut up, sulphur dusted freely overt red-hot cinders, 
but the moment iti laid on the fire you must get outside. 
If the house be close shut for twelve hours, everything 
living in it, vegetable or insect, should be killed. Or you 
may apply whitewash made with water in which soft-soap 
and soda have been liberally mixed. The white wash should, 
however, be dabbed on whilst boiling hot, if possible. We 
fear, however, that the wall has not had any damp course 
of slate or lead put into it, and that if you kill the 
Moss for a time, it will soon grow again. We are pleased 
to leara that following this paper’s instructions as an 
amateur you have done so well with Oucumbers and 
Tomatoes. 


2462—Decayed Parsnips (W. D)—The brown 
spots seen On your Parsnips are the product ofa fungus, 
usually generated in soil by too much wet, or too rich 
dressings of manure. It is well not to have Parsnip soil too 
highly manured, as large roots not only are likely to be 
thus affected, but they are relatively softer and more 
watery than are roota rather smaller, and grown somewhat 
closer together. To have Parsnips good when cooked they 
should never be too large to boil whole, and should be 
merely scraped and not peeled, or cut through the centre. 
If your roots are still in the ground give them a thorough 
dense dusting with fresh slacked lime. Also another 
autumn give a couple of.such lime dressings a month 
apart, hoeing in the lime between the roots. That helps 
to destroy fungus and sweeten the soil. 


2463—Potting Camellias (Z. Jones).—Camellias 
are best repotted as soon as the bloom is off and new 
growth is pushing. They are rather impatienc of root 
disturbance, and will do a long time in the same soil, if 
helped with a elight dressing of coa'-300t, or soct water. 
Taey must be well drained, for although enjoying abun- 
dance of water while growing, the least suspicion of 
stagnation is fatal to their tnriving. Use a compost of 
fibrous or turfy loam, with a little peat and coal-soot. 
A dash of sharp sand, not too fine a compost, and firm 
potting are great aids Oam~allias ofcen fail through change 
of position and temperature. A cool and moist botiom, 
with plenty of overhead syringiog and the avoidance of a 
sodden soil, areimportant. Tne present is a very good 
time to repot Roses 


2464—Brompton Stocks (Martin) —To have these 
fiae biennial Stocks at their best, seed should be sown out- 
do_r3in the month of May. When the plants are strong 
they may be transplanted to where wanted to bloom, but 
unless your position i3 @ warm one, it is wise to plant 
either under the shelter of shrub3, or of a house, wall, or 
fence. Toes+ S:ocks, though reputed hardy, yet often- 
times are killed by severe frosts, especially if the planta 
have grown very strong. We have, iu years past, found it 
to be a good plan after pulling out the strong st plants 
from the seed-bad, to later pot up many of the rest into 
large sixties. Get them well rooted, then th'ft them into 
6-inch or 7-inch pots, and in that way keep them in a cool 
greenhouse or frame for the winter, plantirg out early in 
April, 


2165-Seakale (Delta).—Your mathod of growing 
Seakala is hardly uv-to-date. 1t isthe old way of planting 
& permanent bed in clumps, t> cover up with pots and 
manure to blanch the tops. If you have gaps in your 
plantation, and these constantly occur, you had far be‘ter 
get a3 many sorts a3 you want, the stronger the better, 
from a seedsman, and breaking up the places deeply, 
adding some well-decayed manure. Plant the new roots 
in threes, triangular, letting the crowns be just even with 
the surface. These will bear covering, blanching, and 
cutting, the same as the older ones. When in the spring 
all are cut over, then with a sharp knife cut the old 
crowns clean off to the ground; that compels the forma- 
tion of new crowns, and these do not run off to flower as 
old ones will. Taking off short side crowns and planting 
them will be of no service to you. 


2466 -Coke versus coal (Colonel D.).—Whether 
coke or coal be the best article of combustion in furnaces 
depends very much on the nature of the furnace and the 
heat that may be required. All growers for market who 
have large ranges of housee, many of which are for forcing, 
and who have large, long furnaces, use Anthrac‘te hard 
steam coal in preference to coke, as giving greater heat. 
For upright boilers, no doubt, well broken coke is best, 
because it is less liable to bake or clog. If you want to keep 
up & greenhouse temperature only, we should advise well 
broken coke, but it you want greater heat at night, then 
some well broken hard coal may be added with great 
advantage. Coal gives the quicker and fiercer heat, need- 
ing rather more attention in stoking. Ooke is rather 
slower and more enduring. So very much depends too on 
the setting of boilers, and whether they are active or 
sluggish. That is as near as we can determine the matter 
for you. 


2467—Coke-dust for lawn (Anzious One) —We 
have no experience of coke-dust, let it be ever so finely 
screened, as a dressing for Grass. It would, however, 
Sarprise us to learn that a dressing did the Grass any good, 
although it may dono harm. Coke, like coal, is an insoluble 
mineral, and possesses none of the manurial properties 
that pertain to soot or ashes, especially wood-ashes. Ooal 
ashes at their best are never used as manure. As plant food 
they are worthless, so also, no doubt, is coke-dust. How- 
ever, we shall be pleased if you will try it as a dressing, to 
learn later what is the result of the application. The 
soil dust you refer to found in sacks of Potatoes, on the 
other hand, should make capital Grass dressing, because 
it is excellent soil. It should be strewn over with the 
hand broad-cast as fast as obtained, dressing all the lawn 
gradually. Get it all dressed so soon as you can, and then 


occasionally roughly disturbed by brushiag with a long 
broom. 


2468—Weed - killer (Alpha). — Weed - killers, as 
offered by chemists, are composed of divers strong 
poisons, their compositions being trade secrets. We can 
very well imagine, however, that they include sulphuric 
or carbolic-acid, mixed with an abundance of watar. Most 
certainly they are dangerous to use, yet gardeners do so, 





and find them to be most serviceable. We do not know 
how to advise you to obtain any similar compounds safer 
or cheaper. You may use salt, or a salt solution brine, 
but that applied at this time of the year makes the gravel 
exceedingly cold. Pouring boiling water—a large copper 
being kept in use for the purpose—exterminates weeds on 
gravel at once. Both these, and the latter especially, ara 
cheap remedies. The water should be kept boiling in the 
copper. Oddly enough no one has ever patented an iron 
roller that can be kept intensely hot, and which run over 
gravel walks would burn up the weeds rapidly. 


2469~Book on pruning fruit-trees (Hamp- 
shire).—We heartily wish we could specify any suitable 
book dealing with the pruning of all descriptions of fruit- 
trees. Even if there were such, the book could be useful 
to learners only, if abundantly illustrated with wood-cuts. 
Pruning varies 60 much according to kind of fruit, to form 
of tree, to variety, and to some other things as well, and 
directions suitable in one case cannot be suitable for all. 
The “‘ Fruit-growers’ Guide” is now the most comprehensive 
fruit book published, but that costs some two guineas, and 
iz in three large volumes. Suppose you get De Breuil’s 
“‘ Fruit-trees,” price 33. 6d.; that may give you the infor- 
mation needed. Pruning varies somewhat with the 
passing year*, newer ideas or methods growing up. For 
that reason many of the old standard books seem rather 
out of date. A book dealing with pruning alone would 
probably have a poor sale. The work is too much a 
matter for demonstration. 


2170—Old_ Apple-trees (Springjield).—Your old 
trees evidently d> not want root-pruning. Rather, they 
need feeding. Give the stems and branches as far up as 
they can be reached a good s>raping and scrubbing with 
ahad brocm, then make up a solution of soft-soap and 
clay, thick ; then in another Jarge vessel soak in water 
half a bushel of fresh lime. When dissolved mix the whole, 
and add, well stirred in, a pint of paraffia. Make enough 
to allow of all the stems and branches having a good 
dressing witha hard brush. Work the mixture well in 
Also either dust, whilst the branches are damp, all the 
heads with fresh slacked lime to k'll the Mors, or syringe 
with strong hot lim2-white. All that should cleanse the 
trees when the branches are thick Out out one third of 
them first, then open the soil about the roots a good way, 
and bury in a dressing of well-decayed manure. That will 
encourage root-action. Also in the summer water freely 
with strong Jiquid- manure or sewage from cesap ols. 


2471—Differences in glars —I am getting a green- 
house erected, and would be pleased to know the difference 
—that is, to discern betwean 15 oz glass and 2loz glas3? 
I am aware the latter is the best.—JNQuiRER, 

* * Took closely at the sheets, and you will s2e that the 
21 cz. glass is the thicker. If you have only one kind of 
glass, and you donot know which kind it is, measure a 
square or sheet and then weigh it. 


2472—Best dark Rose and Clematis for 
greenhouse —Please ssy which you consider the bert 
dark Rose for grawing as a greenhouse climber, al3o the 
best Clematis?—J FIupks. 


“,* Reine Marie Henriette Rose and Clematis indivisa 
lobata. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—A, EF Buill.—It it quite impoe- 
sible to name a plant from so tiny a portion as you send. 
To the best of our belief it is one of the dwarf Saxifragas, 
or a side leaflet of Kalosanthes coccinea. ——Silvzster.— 
It is difficult to name Orchids from a small portion of 
growth Yours is one of the Omlogyaes, probably a variety 
of O cristata. Sphagnum Moss, paat, and a little coarse 
sand make a good compost. They must have thorough 
drainage, and plenty of water while growing. A warm 
greenhouse temperature is best suited to them when 
growing, but while at rest they may be kept in a cool 
greenhouse. If you look through our index you will find 
frequent allusion to this most useful and easily grown 
Orchid. The name of your other plant is Dieffenbachia 
nobilis. They are stove plants, and could not be grown 
except in a very warm temperature. We doubt if it would 
bs worth your while trying, except to keep your present 
specimens a3 warm as your accommodation will allow. 
Nuts.—These are the fruits of Terminalia Chebula. 
imported from India in large quantities for tanning pur- 
poses under the name of Myrobalans. The fruits had 
probably drifted from a wrecked vessel.—WW. Blundell. 
—Probably Dipterix odorata (the Tonquin Bean) ——W, 
Thompson.—Ootoneaster Simmonsi ——/’, A. M.—No, 1 
is not F. Davis; it looks very much like a small bloom of 
Viviand Morel ; No. 2 is W. H. Lincoln; No. 3, too poora 
specimen. ——Gardener.—1, Mutual Friend; 2, Niveum; 
8, Excelsior ; 4, Golden Gate, Other not recognised.—— 
Allegin.—It is very difficult to say what the plant may be 
from a leaf, but we should think it is Spiraa gigantea, but 
would like t> see it when in bloom.——Brown.—Habro- 
thamnus elegans.—— O. F'.—The Marigold, an annual —— 
Constant Reader.—1, Adiantumconcinnum latum; 2, Pteris 
tremula; 3, Doodia lunulata; 4, Adiantum Sancta-Oathe- 
rine; 5, Please send better specimen.—HE. Marshall.— 
Aloe gasterioides.——Petworth.—4, Kindly send a better 
specimen ; 5, Epiphyllum truncatum; 6, Pteris {serrulata 
cristata. 


Names of fruits.—H. Cooper.—1, Wellington; 
2, Orimson Queening; 3, Lady Henniker.——Regular 
Subseriber.—Bess Pool.——Beauchief.—Margil.——Zircon. 
—Apple Old Nonpareil ——Petworth.—1, Minchall Orab ; 
2, Very poor Szarlet Nonpareil; 3, Golden Reinette, 





Plants named under proper heading. —— Sosturfhiel.— 
Wellington.—W. L. Porritt.—A fine specimen of Rymer 
Apple. ——F’. Hurst.—The Apple is Winter Hawthornden 
and the Pear is Beurré Sterckmans, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we do not 
answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 
forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries that do not 
contain the name and addresses of sender, 


G.—Yes, it is the rule if the garden is of any siz3. Of 
course, there are plenty of gardens in which coals are 
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not provided, but this is not the case in large establish- 
ments.—D. 7.— Apply to Messrs. Corry, 15 and 16, 
Finsbury-street, London, E.0.— Bellefleur.—We should 
like a little more definite information, but will try and 
find out for you,——A. B.—Try Messrs. R, Smith and Co., 
Worcester. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION, 1897. 


We herewith announce the result of the 
Photographic Competition for 1897. 
LIST OF PRIZES, 


Class 1.—CotuntrRy 
GARDENS, 


Ist Prizt.—Mr. WALTER ROSSITER, 
9, Elm Place, Bath. 


2nD Prize.—Mrs. HELEN GILLIAT, 
Abbots’ Ripton Hall, Huntingdon. 





Hovusrts AND FLOWER 


EXTRA PRIZES. 


Miss Eilen Willmott, Warley Place, Great 
Warley, Essex. Three views of Hinchinbrook ; 
Cottage in Kent. 

Mr. C. Dixon, Holland House-gardens, 
Kensington. Bower covered with Wistaria ; 
two views of Holland House; Vine and 
Clematis-covered House. 

Mr. Frank Parkin, Pepper Arden, North- 
allerton. Azaleas at the Hayes; Herbaceovs 
Borders; view of Pepper Arden; Lake view, 
Bothwell Castle. 

Mrs. Barton, The Grove, Wishaw, Warwick. 
shire. Four viows of Cottage Gardens. 

Mr. A. J. Edwards, West End, Morecambe. 
Heynsham Old Hall; Chatsworth House; 
French Gardens, Chatsworth ; Border at Chats- 
worth. 

Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, Hants. 
Woodbine Cottage; Catisfield Cottage; old 
House at Wickham, Hants. 

Miss Gaisford, Offiagton, Worthing. 
views of Offington House. 

Mr. J.Cobbett, Stoughton, Guildford. Garden 
at St. Catherine’s, Guildford ; Golden Field, 
Liphook. 


Two 


Class 2.—F LOWERING PLANTS. 


Ist Prize —Miss ELLEN WILLMOTT, 
Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 
2nD Prize.—Mrs. NEWMAN, Hazlehurst, 


Haslemere. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 


Mr. Walter Rossiter, 9, Elm-place, Bath. 
Rosa pomifera ; Wistaria; Chamerops Fortunei; 
Cactus. 

Mr. J. C. Varty-Smith, Nandana, Penrith. 
Passion-flower; Primula farinosa; Ferns in 
Rock-garden ; Study of Tree Ponies. 

Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, 
Torquay. Rose on trellis; Rosa levigata ; 
Draczena ; Hydrangeas. 

Miss Mabel 8S. Knox-Gore, Ardmore, Torquay. 
Lilium candidum; Roses on arch; Summer 
Chrysanthemums, etc. ; Gladiolus gandavensis, 

Mr. C. Mayor, Paignton, Devon. Erinus 
alpinus ; Aster alpinus speciosus ; Phlox setacea ; 
Weigela rosea variegata. 

Mrs. Shuttleworth Rendall, 10, Apsley-road, 
Clifton. Hyacinths; Apple-tree in bloom; 
Flower garden at Wilsford ; a Lilac-bush, 

Mrs. Daane, Fairfields, Fareham, Hants. 
Rose Ulrich Brunner; French Crab tree; 
Lilium giganteum ; Galega officinalis, etc. 

Mr. Henry Withers, School House, Knock- 
holt, Kent. Campanula carpatica alba; 
Fritillaria Meleagris alba; Delphinium con- 
spicuum ; Auricula General Niell. 

Mr. C. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 
Christmas Roses ; Azalea Mrs. Turner ; Kalmia 
latifolia ; Funkia Sieboldi alba. 

Miss Gaisford, Offington, Worthing. Drimys 
Winteri ; Stachyurus precox; Beschorneria 
yuccoides. 

Mr. J. C. Tallack, Livermere Park Gardens, 
Bury St. Edmunds. Double White Rocket ; 
Dalphinium cambricum. 

Miss Mary Cotton, Ballynadigne, Lismore, 
Ireland. Tree Peony; Carnation Souv. de 
Malmaison. 

Mr. G, T. Hardman, Hayward’s Heath, 
Sussex. Narcissus Mrs. Langtry; N. poeticus. 

Mr. Edward Geo. Lowe, Eglantine, The 
Avenue, Trowbridge. Calceolaria ; Clematis 
Jackmani, 
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Miss F. Pope, Bath. 
Alstremeria. 

Mr. J. E. Fletcher, Fairlawn House, Worth- 
ing. Prunus triloba fi.-pl. 

Mr. E. W. Billington, Hill View, Park Hill, 
Ampthill, Beds. Rose Gloire de Dijon. 

Col. Taylor, Stanhope-road, St. Albans. Adi- 


antum grandiceps. 


Coombe Down, 


Class 3.—BoRDERS. 
Ist Prizze.—Miss ELLEN WILLMOTT, 
Warley-place, Great Warley, Essex. 
2nD Prize.—Miss H. F. WOLLHY-DOD, 
Edge Hall, Malpas. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 


Mr. Thomas Taylor, Crowsley Park, Henley- 
on-Thames. Groups of Camellia, Spiraea ariz- 
folia ; Clematis montana ; Lupins ; herbaceous 
borders. 

Mr. C. Dixon, Holland House-gardens, Ken- 
sington, W. Two views of rock garden, Holland 
House ; Myosotis palustris on a wall; a mixed 
border. 

Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurst, Gravelly Hill, Bir- 
mingham. View at Lyndhurst; herbaceous 
border; group of Papaver orientale ; Olearia 
Haasti. 

Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, 
Torquay. Polypodium cambricum in rock 
garden; Oak Fern; Atthionema cordifolinm ; 
view in rock garden. 

Mrs. Barton, The Grove, Wishaw, Warwick- 
shire. A trailing Campanula; part of wild 
garden ; Rose border. 

Mr. Walter Rossiter, 9, Elm-place, Bath. 
Lake spring ; Sundial. 

Miss Mabel Gaisford, The Grove, Dunboyne, 
Ireland. Herbaceous border ; Group of Azaleas. 


Class 4.—LAWNs, ETC. 
Ist Prize.—Miss WILLMOTT, 
Place, Great Warley, Essex. 
2np PrizE.—Mr. J. COBBETT, Stoughton, 
Guildford. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 

Miss C. H. Gunner, Holm O:k, Bishops 
Waltham, Hants. Four views of Lawn at 
Holm Oak. 

Miss Barron, Cranborne Corner, Ascot. Rus- 
tic Boat-house; Rustic Archway ; Old Apple- 
tree. 

Mr. C. Dixon, Holland House - gardens, 
Kensington, W. Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl. ; 
Eshinops ruthenicus; Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora. 

Mr. Walter Rossiter, 9, Elm-place, Bath. 
Cherry-tree ; A Rock garden. 

Miss Mabel Gaisford, The Grove, Dunboyne, 
Ireland. Blue Anemones. 


Warley 


Class 5,—FRvIts. 
Ist Prizze.—Mr. F. PARREN, 38, North- 
gate-street, Canterbury. 


2np Prizt.—Mr. J.C. TALLACK, Liver- 
mere Park-gardens, Bury St. Edmunds. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. A. W. Brown, Belwood Cottage, Perth. 
Apple Warner’s King ; Apple Peasgood Non- 
such; Grape Gros Colman; Grape Cooper’s 
Black. 

Miss Ryves, The Mount, Buddleigh, Salter- 
ton, Devon. Pear Glou Morceau; Pear Brown 
Beurré ; Plum Prince Englebert. 

Mr. E. G. Lowe, Eglantine, The Avenue, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. Plum Coe’s Golden Drop. 


Class 6.—VEGETABLES, 
Ist Prizze.—Mr. Fr. PARREN, 88, North- 
gate-street, Canterbury. 
2npD Prize.—Mr. J. C. TALLAOK, Liver- 
mere Park Gardens, Bury St. Edmunds. 


EXTRA PRIZE. 


Miss F. 8. Pope, Coombe Down, Bath. Yel- 
low Tomatoes in pots. 


Class 7.—Cut FLoweErs. 
Prize. — Mrs. CHANCE, Wheatfields, 
Worcester. 
EXTRA PRIZES. 
Mr. G. Ingram, Ascot. Hedera Regneriana 
in vase; Pot of Dog’s-tooth Violet; Vase of 
Scabious ; Rat-tailed Cactus. 
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Mr. J. Cobbett, Staughton, Guildford. Vases 
of Tulips, Lilac, Narcissus, and Gladiolus ; Pot 
of Pelargonium Woodside Rival. 

Miss Hutley, Derwards Hall, Bocking, Brain- 
tree. Baskets of Columbines; St. Bruno’s 
Lily; Vase of Dictamnus fraxinella; Table 
Decoration. 

Mr. C. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. Vase 
of Poppies and Grasses ; Sprays of Wild Cherry, 
Cluster Cherry, Double Cherry. 

Miss Mary Cotton, Ballynadigne, Lismore, 
Ireland. Vases of White Rose, Day Lilies, 
Lavender Clematis ; Basket of Wild Daisies and 
Grasses. 

Col. Taylor, Stanhope-road, St. Albans. 
Vases of Double Poppies, Pancratium, Ivy- 
leaved Geranium. 

Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurst, Gravelly Hill, Bir- 
mingham. Vases of Rose Catherine Mermet, 
Double Pyrethrums, 

Miss Amy Harman, 148, 
Lewisham. 
Dahlias. 

Miss Turner, Kenningham Wallands, Lewes 
Vase of Carnations ; Spray of Carnations. 

Mrs. W. Saunders Knox-Gore, Belleek 
Manor, Ballina, Co. Mayo, Ireland. Two 
Table Decorations. 


Hither Green, 
Stands of Pyrethrum, Single 


Class 8.—VASES, ETC.—There was only one 
entry for this Class, but the photographs were 
not of sufficient merit to gain the prize. 


EXTRA PRIZE. 


Miss A. Morris, Hillside, Enfield. A tool- 
shed ; a summer-house. 


The causes of failure have been varions— 
viz., bad flower gardening, that is to say, hard 
patterns of carpet and other forms of bedding, 
which, however carried off by their colour, 
look shocking in photographs ; bad building, 
the mark of the Victorian architecture over 
so many houses, ugly railings and iron work, 
fussy, broken rock-work, and ugly patterned 
vases ; overcrowding of cut-flowers and un- 
graceful arrangement of the same; too great 
reduction of subjects; too many Lilium 
auratum ; too many Orchids ; over-exposure 
of plates, and ugly purple colour used in 
printing the photographs. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
THE Epitor of Tu eine and GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1898. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses anp FLOWER 
GARDENS.—A prize of Ten Gurnzas, and a 
Srconp Prize or Five Gurnnas, for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs of 
country houses and their flower gardens, par- 
ticularly those showing the beauty of the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land- 
scape. Picturesque farm, manor-house, rectory, 
and cottage gardens may be included in this 
class. 

Class 2.—FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
Arr.—A prize of Six GUINEAS, and a Sxconp 
PRIZE OF THREE GUINEAS, to the sender of the 
best series of not less than twelve photographs 
of the above. These may include wild 
plants or bushes, or any plant, flower, or 
shrub grown in the open air, including also 
half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
graphed in the house may be included in this 
class. 

Class 3.—INDooR FLowERs AND PLants.—A 
prize of Five Guinzas, and a Seconp PRIzE oF 
THREE GUINEAS, for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, orany 
other plant not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange- 
ments of such plants separately or in associa- 
tion with others. Ferns or groups of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this class. 


Class 4.—PicTURESQUE GARDENS.—A prize 
of Six Guinuas, and a Szconp Prizy or THREE. 
GUINEAS, for the best ten views of fernbries, 
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rock or water gardens, old orchards, lawn trees, 
and climbers. This may include picturesque 
grouping of native plants or trees, also wood- 
land and pleasure ground and park groups 
or effects. 


Class 5.—Brst GArpDEN Fruits.—A prize of 
Fivr GUINEAS, and a SECOND PRIZE oF £2 10s., 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
phobosrepns of garden fruits; Grapes, 

eaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 


Class 6.—Brst VEGETABLES. — A prize of 
FivE GuINnEAS and a SEconD PRizE oF Two 
GuInEAS for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables, 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 


Class '7.—Vasuzs, Cut FLoweErs, TABLE DECco- 
RATIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 


Class 8.—GARDEN STRUCTURES OF GoopD 
DrsianN.—A prize of Five Gurneas for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good in form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ‘‘ baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include any 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or park 
use. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 


WHAT TO AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all luke objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several ona 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not be less 
in size than & inches by 4 inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The following are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy- 
right of which 18 open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no feeto pay. The Editor isto 
have the right of engraving and publishing any ofthe chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engraving. 

SEconD.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

THIRD.—AJl communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-aarden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be murked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ‘* Photographic 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
Jor that purpose. 





LAW. 


Validity of notice to quit.—On 
April Ist, 1893, I took about 2 acres of land for 
market garden purposes on a verbal agreement, 
the tenancy to commence on May lst, 1893. I 
also held under the same landlord a cottage and 
garden, but held these separately from the field. 
On October 15th, 1896, the landlord served me 
with notice to quit the cottage, garden, and 


garden-land ‘‘on the 30th day of April next, 


or at the expiration of the year of your tenancy 
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which shall expire next after the end of one half 
year from the service of this notice.” I gave up 
possession of the cottage and garden on May Ist, 
1897, but refused to give up the land on the 
ground that in respect of the land I was entitled 
to a year’s notice. The landlord says the 
notice is a good notice for May Ist, 1898. Is 
he right ?—DovuBTFUL, 

* |* My own opinion is that the notice is bad. 
It is clear that it was a bad notice for May Ist 
(or April 30th), because it was only 197 days’ 
notice, whereas you were entitled to a year’s 
notice. It is also expressed in the alternative 
as ‘fat the expiration of the year of your 
tenancy which shall expire next after the end 
of one half year from the service of this notice.” 
Half a year from the service of the notice 
expired 183 days later (or on April 16th), and 
the year of your tenancy which expired next 
after the 16th of April, actually expired on 
April 30th (or May Ist), and therefore the notice 
was bad for that year, and there is no mention 
of any other year. But although this is my own 
individual opinion, I can scarcely advise you to 
rely upon it, as in nearly all the text-books the 
forms given follow the words of the present 
notice. I think the words used should have 
been these—‘‘ or at the expiration of the year of 
your tenancy which shall expire next after the 
end of one year from the service of this notice,” 
and had those words been used the notice would 
undoubtedly have been good for April 30th, 
1898. As already stated, I cannot advise you to 
contest the point, because there can be no 
question that you understood what the meaning 
of the notice was intended to have been. Had 
there been any doubt as to the actual meaning, 
you might have properly contested any proceed- 
ings your landlord might found upon the notice. 
—K. C. T. 

Obstructing view from window.— 
Can my neighbour build a high wall and obatruct 
the view from a window that has existed for 
sixty years? Can I do anything to hinder him? 
Between us there is a path 6 feet wide.— 
ANXIOUS. 

*.* No right to an obstructed view can be 
acquired by any number of years’ enjoyment, 
and you can do nothing to hinder the blocking 
of the view. But if the light to the window is 
appreciably obscured you could enforce the 
removal of a part of the wall or recover damages. 
The right to light is gained by twenty years’ 
enjoyment, but if the wall is 6 feet distant from 
the window, and the height of the wall is not 
6 feet above the bottom of the window, there 
will be no appreciable interruption to the light. 


A neighbour’s boundary (Potsy).—In 
the question originally asked it was not stated 
how the position arose, but it seems my assump- 
tion was correct. If it was, there would in the 
conveyance by the vendor be almost certainly 
mutual covenants, expressed or implied, giving 
each party certain rights of access, etc., and I 
should expect to find a covenant, mutual or im- 
plied, under which you would have the right to 
enter your neighbour’s garden for the purposes 
nimed. But this would only mean at reasonable 
times, once or twicea year, unlessit was evident 
at other times that repairs were necessary. Un- 
less such rights are given you, the wall could 
only be repaired and inspected by you by getting 
over it, and by passing materials overit. Much 
depends in any case upon the situation of the 
wall and the buildings adjoining, upon its height, 
etc. You should examine your deeds, and, if 
you cannot understand them, take them to your 
solicitor, The extent of the footings may be 
ascertained by digging at the bottom of the 
wall.—K. C. T. 

Tenant's liability to repair.—I hold a 
small nursery on a lease for the term of seven 
years, expiring in September next. I am think- 
ing of then retaking the place upon a yearly 
tenancy if the landlord is agreeable. Should I 
have a written agreement, as the glasshouse is 
rather old? Should I be liable if it were 
damaged by wind ?—Frorist. 

*.* Written agreements of tenancies are 
always advisable, and when a tenant takes a 
nlace upon a yearly tenancy at the close of a 
leas» to himself, it is especially desirable to have 
a written agreement. If there is no such agree- 

nent, there may bea presumption that he holds 
upon such of the terms, covenants, and condi- 
‘ions of his expired lease as are consistent with 
yearly tenancy. Leases often contain covenants 

























































for repair by tenants, and so it will be better to 
avoid any difficulty or dispute by having a 
written agreement strictly defining the liability 
of the tenant to repair. 


Notice to quit — surrender of 
tenancy.—On October 11th I gave my land- 
lord six months’ notice to quit im accordance 
with the written agreement, and I told him if 
he could let the premises I would at once give 
him possession. Three weeks ago he came and 
said that he had let the premises, and he asked 
me to clear out in three weeks’ time, which I 
promised to do. He now tells me that the man 
to whom he had let the place will not have it ; 
but in the meantime I had taken another house. 
Shall I be liable for rent until the expiration of 
my notice if [remove to the house I have taken? 
A Constant READER. 

* * On the facts stated I think there has 
been no real surrender of the tenancy, and 
strictly speaking you will remain liable for the 
rent if you doremove. But Ido not think the 
landlord will ever take any proceedings if you 
do remove, and if he did take proceedings it is 
not at all certain that he would succeed.— 
| ee 


BEES. 





WHITE COMB HONEY FROM STRAW 
SKEPS. 


In the old days of Bee-keeping, before the intro- 
duction of the bar-frame hive, the following 
method of procuring surplus honey while pre- 
venting swarming to an undue extent was prac- 
tised by some apiarians with great success. 
Two stout floor-boards were provided, and from 
the front of each a piece was cut in a sloping 
direction to answer the purpose of entrance, 
another being similarly formed on the right 
and left side of each, and made to correspond 
exactly when the boards were placed side by 
side. Then before the time of swarming a 
strong stock was placed upon one of these 
floor-boards and an empty skep on the other, a 
small tunnel of wood being fixed between the 
two side entrances to connect the hives; the 
doorway of the stock hive was then stopped 
so that the Bees could have no way of egress 
except through the empty hive, the hives 
and boards being then so moved along the stand 
as to bring the new entrance into the same posi- 
tion as the old entrance occupied. This afford- 
ing the Bees more room, put a stop to swarming 
and gave the increasing population plenty of 
space for building extra combs. On the hive 
becoming stored with honey, it was removed, 
when a second yield was sometimes obtained, 
the doubled population doing much more work 
united than they would have had they occupied 
separate hives, as in the usual way, and by 
this means a skep of white comb honey 
was often obtained early in June (and with- 
ovt the destruction of a single Bee), at a 
time when the price of honey is much higher 
than it is later on in the season, when the 
general honey harvest takes place. The queen 
oes not lay her eggs in a temperature lower 
than 80 degs., as this appears to be necessary 
for hatching the brood; the added hive, being 
cooler, caused her, therefore, to remain in the 
stock-hive to deposit her eggs and rear brood ; 
in the stock-hive was also deposited the pollen 
to be used in brood rearing, so that in the added 
hive nothing but fine, pure honey was stored. 
The removal of the store-hive was effected by 
cutting off the communication by means of a 
piece of tin slipped between the side entrances, 
while the entrance to the honey-hive was closed, 
and the mouth of the stock-hive was brought 
into the some position by pushing the hive along 
the stand; this enabled the Bees to find their 
way easily into the parent hive on their 
leaving the honey-skep on its removal. To 
ventilate the honey-skep a piece of perforated 
zinc was fixed over the crown hole, and covered 
till the Bees had commenced court building, 
when the covering was removed, and the perfora- 
tions kept clear from propolis by means of a 
piece of wire ; constant and regular ventilation 
was thus afforded, and the hive being kept cool 
enabled the Bees to perform their work much 
more quickly and better than had no ventilation 
been afforded, while the result was the produc- 
tion of the purest honey and wax. Of course, 
this method of obtaining white comb honey is 
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not to be compared in the matter of neatness 
and convenience with the modern way by means 
of the 1 lb. section, still large yields were 
obtained with but little trouble. 8. 8. G. 





BIRDS. 


Death of Canary (Mrs. Whitman).—The 
plumage and claws of your bird were in a very 


dirty state, and the poor thing had evidently 
received but very little care and attention, 
and must, of late, at all events, have passed a 
miserable existence. 
death appears to have been phthisis, which 
arises in the case of cage-birds as a sequel to 
diseases in other parts of the body, and suffer- 
ing from which they gradually pine and waste 
away. 
about through their cages being exposed to 
draughts of cold air, and although they require 
good ventilation, and can bear neither a hot, 
close room, nor exposure to cold, fresh air with- 
out draughts is a point to be rigidly attended 
to in order to keep Canaries in health. COleanli- 
ness, again, is not lessimportant than temperature 
and proper diet, for without due attention to the 
supply of water for bathing, the frequent clean- 
ing out of the cage, and a liberal allowance of 
sand, no bird can remain in good health for any 
length of time. 
plumage soiled, and it becomes the victim of 
minute red parasites which cover the bird 
beneath its disarranged plumage, lurking during 
the day in the cracks and fissures of the cage, 
and coming forth at night to torment their vic- 
tims. Under these circumstances, if not speedily 
relieved, the bird soon dies. 
have treated your bird judiciously in the matter 
of food, and, providedthe Hemp-seed was given 
in very small proportion, it was not the feeding 
that caused its death. 


The immediate cause of 


Lung troubles are also often brought 


Its feet become diseased, its 


You appear to 
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FLOWER POTS of Unequailed 


Quality. 
As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 
GARDEN TILES, VASES, 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, LIMES, SLATES, &c. 
Best and most varied stock in London 
Contractors to H.M, Govt. 
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To burn GAS or OIL, for Greenhouses, Conservatories, &c., 
from 16s. 6d., complete. Propagators, Frame Heaters, and 
Fumigators ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Id. stamp. 

Cc. TOOPE \F.R HS.) & SON 
1, Stepney-saquare, High-street. Stepney, 


London,.E. 
PARE CACTI.—Strong-rooted plants. 





List 
on application.—_MRS, BRAMWELL, Woodside, East- 
eigh, near Southampton. 


ROSES.—2 Maréchal Niel, 2 Gloire de Dijon, 
2 Grimson Rambler, and 6 other good Roses, 5s. 6d., 
free, LEWIS & SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 
FERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 
and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, &c., with each 5s. order. 10 named varieties, 7s. per 
100; 30, Parcel Post, 28, 3d.3 50 large, 3s. 6d., post free. 
Established 36 years.—GILL, Lodging-houre, Lynton, North 
Devon. 


QACRIFICE.— Extra large double Daffodils 
WO from ground, nicely started for pots or boxes, 2s. 109 on 
rail, post, 9d. 5 flowering bulbs, 2s 100, post free ; smaller. 1s., 
free. Largest double white Olove-scented Pink Mrs, 
Sinkins,” large clumps; plant now for quantities of flowers, 
12, 1s. 6d., post free.—L.. WHITE, Bulb Merchant, Reading. 
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rich yellow. November rorts should embrace 
Souvenir de Petite Ami, pure white, very dwarf 
and constant; W. H. Lincoln, rich golden- 


To obtai : yellow ; John Shrimpton, rich crimson ; Annie 
obtain bush plants the cuttings may be taken Clibran, silvery-pink; Chas. Davis, bronze, 


at once; but some growers will defer this until | .haded rose; Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve ; 
the end of January or beginning of February. | Western King, purest eae and Phebus, 
To obtain good plants, three cuttings of one | yellow. December sorts are more difficult to 
variety may be placed in a large 60-sized pot ; find ; however, grow L. Canning, pure white ; 
especially in the case of the weaker varieties, as Golden Dart, golden-yellow ; Jeanette Sheahan, 


: : golden-yellow, tinted bronze ; Mrs. W. Filkins 
epee eh N, placed singly in a pot they bright yellow spidery flower, very free, small ; 
require great attention. 


: It is preferable to] Princess Blanche, white ; Mme, Felix Perrin, 
place them ina cold-frame close to the glass, 


soft rose, very free flowering ; Golden Gem, 
with a temperature not much below 40 degs. Fah. erimson-bronze, very late ; and Royal Windsor, 
Air should be given on warm and bright days to creamy-yellow, shaded orange. All the above 
prevent the cuttings from damping, and when 


are Japanese sorts. 
they are struck ventilate more freely to obtain Chrysanthemums—treatment after 
a strong andsturdy growth. As soonastheplants 


flowering ((.).—If you wish to propagate 
are 5 inches high stop them for the first time, 


from the old plants, they should be cut down 
to induce them to throw up three or four shoots | 98 they go out of flower. The sooner this is 
from each cutting. From this time until the done the better, because the energies of the 
middle of June the chief point is to obtain a 


plant are directed to the production of new 
good and well-formed plant by keeping them growths, and it is only from these that the best 
pinched when the growths are 4 inches to results are to be obtained. You will notice that 
6 inchesin length. In April the plants are nearly 


some of the plants are wonderfully free in pro- 
ready for a shift, a 6-inch pot being of ample ducing new growths, while others are just the 
size. They may now be placed in the open 


reverse. The first kind should ba cut down to 
during the daytime, with a temporary covering 


within a few inches of the soil, and the second 
during the night in case of late frosts. When kind only cut down just below where the first 
the plants are rooted do not allow them to 


break took place last season. This will leave a 
become dry to cause a check, and thus lose a 


11 | foot or two of stem remaining, and may have to 
the bottom foliage, and cause the plants to look produce the stock for next season’s growth upon 
unsightly throughout the summer. The final ib. 


Where there are crowded growths on the 
potting will be necessary the last week in May cut-down plants, 


the weak and spindly shoots 
or first week in June, according as the plants should be cut out, in this way giving those re- 
root, using a 10-inch pot or one of larger size | MUNI An opportunity to develop growth of a 
if specimen plants should be needed. The soil robust kind. Keep the plants in a cool green- 
for the final shift should consist of some good | house, and place them as near the glass as 
turfy-loam, but not too light and sandy. Dry 


possible. Then, as the cuttings are wanted, 
cow-manure is preferable, with a little leaf-soil they may be detached with a sharp knife, and 
and soot. It is a great advantage to plunge the 


should not exceed 3 inches in length. A useful 
plants in ashes during the summer months to compost may be made of loam and leaf-mould in 
keep the roots cool, and thus avoid constant 


equal parts, and a liberal use of coarse sand. 
watering. When the plants are placed in their Mix these together, and place the soil in pots or 
summer quarters they should be staked at once 


boxes, of different sizes to suit the needs of the 
to prevent them being broken with the winds. different sorts. Insert cuttings, pressing them 
When well rooted into the new soil a little 


in firmly at their base, watering them in with a 
liquid-manure is then necessary, eoot-water and fine-rosed can. 
cow-manure being preferable. W. J. 


BUSH CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums withhardcentres 
(Ff. E, H.).—You are at a distinct disadvantage 
so far north (Scotland) in growing the Chrysan- 

Chrysanthemums forasmall green- | themum in a free manner, and it seems the only 
house (Student).—As you state your green-| way out of the difficulty is to retain the buds 
house is only 9 feet by 6 feet, you must neces- | fairly early, growing only those which are not 
sarily have dwarf plants to properly control | late in their period of flowering. The blooms 
them in so smalla structure. You also ask for|submitted to us are not what are generally 
the display to spread over the three months of | termed those from ‘‘ hard” buds, but simply 
Ostober, November, and December. The sorts lack the requisite number of florets to make a 
we recommend here are not necessarily exhibi-| full and double flower. To achieve this result 
tion plants, but are given for their good all-|it is important that early buds—we should say 
round qualities. We append eight sorts for | ‘‘crown ” buds—be retained, as failing in this 
each month. October should be represented | respect you must not expect to get flowers of a 
by Mrs. A. J. Parker, light pink, shaded | useful kind. Chrysanthemums so late in the 
salmon, very pretty ; Emily Silsbury, an easily- | season need more than a cool-house ; there must 
grown pure white; Roi des Précocés, rich | be artificial heat of some kind, or the blooms 
crimson, very free and bright; William|will never develop eatisfactorily. Regarding 
Holmes, rich crimson ; Source d’Or, terra-cotta ;|their culture, we would suggest you should 
Yellow Source d’Or, rich golden-yellow ;| commence to insert cuttings for next season’s 
Samuel Barlow, bright salmon-pink, very free- ' display at once, so that you may have a forward 








Pounded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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lot of plants early in the year, and also that 


they may be grown on well throughout suc- 
ceeding seasons. This will assist you to get 
the ‘“‘crown’’-buds in good time and at a date 
sufficiently early for the buds to develop 
full and double flowers. Evidently the plants 
still growing are running on to the terminal- 
buds, and these will probably be useless this 
season. 


Chrysanthemums—buds from cut- 
down piants (francis James).—Yes ; when 
a plant is cut down or pinched back in March, 
and a second “‘ crown ”-bud recommended to be 
retained, we mean that the plant is tomake the 
next break naturally, which is caused by the 
appearance of the first ‘‘ crown *-bud, We 
should prefer first ‘‘ crown ”-buds of Edith 
Tabor, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, and Mile. Thérésa 
Rey. Second ‘‘ crown ”-buds of Mons. Chenon 
de Léché and Australian Gold may give you 
somewhat smaller flowers, but they will be of 
high quality. 

Chrysanthemum buds decaying 
(William).—It is exceedingly difficult for us 
to determine the cause of your buds failing to 
open and decaying without our first seeing a 
specimen. Probably you have kept your house 
in too cool a condition. You should maintain a 
temperature of about 45 degs., more or less, 
according to climatic conditions. You do not 
state whether your plants are in a heated glass- 
house, and this is very necessary in a great 
many instances to develop satisfactory blooms. 


Chrysanthemums — white sport 
from Etoile de Lyon (W. Ff. Dark).— 
The spray of blossoms of what you term a white 
sport from Etoile de Lyon was very pretty for 
so late in the season. You can hardly callita 
pure white sport from that variety, as we hed 
no difficulty in tracing a faint tings of rose 
colouring on the outer florets. All the same, 
the flowers, as submitted to us, for all practical 
purposes, would answer the requirements of a 
white sort for Jate cutting. There are better 
white sorts for late cutting than the sport you 
sent to ue, and we are afraid you would have a 
difficulty in getting a trade specialist to send the 
variety out. 


Chrysanthemums for cutting Octo- 
ber to December (Geordy).—To get a collec- 
tion of plants to blossom during the above period 
is asimple matter. We cannot do justice to 
the selection, owing to the small number of sorts 
required. For an October display you could 
not well do better than obtain cuttings or plants 
of Lady Selborne, a freely-flowered white sort, 
nice bushy habit; Yellow Selborne, a rich 
yellow sport from Lady Selborne, and possess- 
ing equal merit to the parent variety ; Clinton 
Chalfont, a bright and rich yellow sort, very 
free and of medium habit ; and Mme. la Comtesse 
Foucher de Cariel, rich orange-yellow, very free 
and dwarf. This last sort should not be dis- 
budded when useful sprays may be had in 
abundance. Follow in November with Mlle. 
Lacroix, a pure white, very free, and with a 
nice habit. Source d’Or, bright orange-red, a 
standard cut-flower sort; Jobn Shrimpton, a 
rich crimson flower, free and dwarf, and Reine 
d’ Angleterre, 3 lovely rosy-mauve, which should 
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be grown without disbudding. The supply for 


December should be got from L Canning, a pure 
white sort, while Etoile de Lyon, grown in bush 
form, will give a number of rosy-white blossoms 
at this time; Golden Dart, g>lden-yellow, 
dwarf branching habit, and Royal Windsor, 
creamy-yellow, shaded orange in centre, a very 
lovely sort. Ifa largur selection was asked for 
we could give you a much batter list. 


Chrysanthemums—which buds to 
retain (A. / G.).—You could not very well 
do better than treat your selection as follows: 
Lord Brooke, Mrs. T. Denne, Mrs. Libbie Allen, 
Globs d’Or, and Florence Davis, on first crown- 
buds ; Phebus, Hairy Wonder, Mrs. Dr. Ward, 
Mons. G. Montigny, Esoile de Lyon, and White 
Louis Boehmer, on second crown-buds; while 
Biron Hirsch should be stopped first week in 
April and second buds retained. The other 
variety on your list we do not know. 


Chrysanthemum Rose Wynne 
(Constant Reader).—The bloom you sent to us 
is very pretty, but we cannot advise you to 
grow it as anew variety. You have probably 
taken the same kinds of buds each season, thus 

ccounting for similarity in colouring. If buds 
of this variety are retained too early in the 
season they invariably coms white in the result- 
ing flower. Grow your variety on to a later 
bud, and then the flowers will probably be a 
delicate blush. 


Chrysanthsmums—dark sorts for 
October, November, and December 
cutting (Geordy)—G!oire de Mezin, a deep 
orange-red, fine habit; Roi des Précocés, rich 
crimson, very free and compact, should not be 
disbudded ; Ruby King, ruby-red, dwarf and 
fee flowering ; and William Holmes, rich crim- 
son, with golden reverse ; vigorous grower and 
dwarf. The foregoing will make a rich display 
in October. November should be followed with 
William Seward, deep crimson, an invaluable 
flower of its colour; Edouard Audiguier, rich 
purple-amaranth, very vigorous-growing sort ; 
Mrs. William Walters, rich crimson-amaranth, 
sport from the last-named, and of similar habit ; 
and Matthew Hodgson, light reddish-crimson, 
capital habit. In December the list gets rather 
limited, but Nyanza is a splendid rich crimson 
and a good late sort. Pride of Madford, rich 
amaranth, and, on terminal buds, a useful 
December flower ; Golden Gem, really a crimson- 
bronze, and in fiae form late in Dacember, and 
even later ; and Elmer D. Smith, a rich cardinal- 
red, and of good service late in the year. We 
should not advise you to pinch back any late 
sorts after the third week in Jaly, and then in 
most cases you should get a bright display in 
Decemher, 





GARDEN WORK* 


_—— 


Conservatory. 


Swainsonia galegifolia alba and S. g. splendens are 
two charming greenhouse plants for training in a light 
position. Tne Pea-shaped blossoms are nice for cutting. 
Where there are no specimen Camellias, good-sized bushes 
of Luculia gratissima will be in flower now and do much 
to brighten up the house. To grow this really well it should 
be planted out in a good border of peat and loam. After 
flowering, prune rather hard back. The Indian Daphnes 
are often unsatisfactory when grown in pots, but planted 
in a well-drained bed of loam and peat, with a little sand 
and crushed charcoal to keep it open, they do well, as 
they run les3 risk of being over-watered. These Indian 
Daphnes are very sweet, and it is rare to meet with them 
doiog well in pots, as there are so few growers of hard- 
wooded plants nowadays, and these plants will not stand 
the rough treatment often given to soft-wooded plants. 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and other plants coming into flower 
may have weak stimulants twice a week foratims. All 
Lities should be potted now. L. longiflorum eximium is 
among the most useful, but ths bulbs of both these and 
Harrisi appear to be scarce this season. These Bermuda 
bulb3 seem to have failed more or less, and those now in 
hand come from Japan, and are scarcely equal to the 
stock from Barmuda last year. Oleanliness is next to 
godliness, and every day, when the weather is too bad for 
outdoor work, wash the pots and sponge the leaves of the 
plants. Dust settles on the glossy leaves of Camellias and 
other plants and stops all the pores and checks the 
growth, and at this season plants are taken into the 
rooms in larger numbers, and are consequently exposed 
to more vicissitudes of temperature and atmosphere. 
And cleanliness is essential to their recovery ; besides, no 
one would tolerate a dirty plant or pot in the room. Tree 
Oarnations are most valuable now for cutting. Two-year- 
old plants will throw a lot of flowers. Tne flowers on 
yearling plants are fine, but they are fewin number. A 
temperature of 50 degs. at night will suit all the plants 
required for the conservatory, and if cold weather sets in 

$$$ $$ ratory, and if cold weather sets in 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 


a fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results. : 





let it drop to 45 degs. When the apparatus is forced and 
the pipes get very hot the extra heat does more harm 
than good. Keep out cold wiade, but when suitable give 
air. 

Stove. 

Euphorbias and Poinsettias are very bright just now. 
From E. jacquiniflora long wreaths of bright-coloured 
flowers may be cut. All that is required is free growth, 
ripened in alight position. Where there is a demand for 
bright flowers for cutting, plant this Euphorbia out 
against a wall of a Melon-house or small forcing-house. 
I have had a 12-feet wall covered with it ; a blaze of colour 
in winter. The Banana (Musa Oavendishi) forms a striking 
centre-piecs fora large stove. Sbrong suckers will fruit 
in twelve months ; all that they want is good soil anda 
stove temperature. I fruited the Banana a good 
many years ago before the fruit became an article of 
commerce, and it is one of the easiest plants to grow in a 
warm-house. It could not, of course, be grown in a small, 
low houss. Ficus repens is a pleasing, neat plant for cover- 
ing a wall, on which flowering things do not thrive from 
want of light. The golden-leaved Ficus elastica has 
not become so popular as it appeared likely when first 
introduced. It requires a higher temperature than the 
type to keep it in good colour, and when the gold loses its 
brightness its effectiveness is gone. How beautiful the 
scarlet Passion-flower (princeps) is now, and that other 
old climbing plant, Ipom#a Horsfalliw, opens fresh flowers 
every morning to replace those which close. For bright- 
ness of leaf and blossom stove plants are unequalled at 
this season. Night temperature, 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
with little ventilation on bright days. Enough air comes 
in through the laps on dull days to give the necessary 
change. Regulate the moisture in the atmosphere 
according to the temperature. 


Ferns Under Glass. 


Where acollection of Ferns are grown, have a division 
across the house, and keep one part 10 degs. or 15 degs. 
hotter than the other. A good many specimens and 
varieties may be grown in a temperature of 50 degs., but 
the tropical Ferns require more heat, and among these 
are some of the most beautiful, Adiantum Farleyense, A 
concinnum latum, A. Williamsi, to name only a few ; and 
the Gymnogrammas, Davallias, and Nephrolepis require 
heat to make them really effective. A Fern-house, 
nivturally arranged with rockery and waterfall, with a 
basin for aquatics, tastefully arranged and planted, may 
be very effective; but nowadays plants in large numbers 
are required for the rooms, and for this purpose must be 
grown in pots. Of course, very rare or choice Ferns are 
not usually used for decorating draughty passages or 
rooms, when there are plenty of the hardier kinds of 
Pterises, Adiantums, and which are easily grown either 
from spores or division. Most of the Pterises, Gymno- 
grammas, and a good many Adiantums and others pro- 
duce spores freely. 


Orchard House, 


As soon as the bulk of the Ohrysanthemums are over 
the Peaches and other trees in pots should be taken 
inside. A few degrees of frost will not hurt Peaches when 
the wood is well ripsned, but a tree in a pot in not quite so 
hardy as when planted out. At any rate, the trees are 
batter placed aside early in January, and before the buds 
begin to move much the pruning and washing should be 
done. The repotting, if any were required, would be done 
in autumn. The orchard-house system is not generally 
connected with early forcing, but where the house is large 
it is better to have a division across the centre, and one 
part warmer than the other. Peaches and Nectarines 
established in pots force well, and by a proper selection of 
varieties very hard forcing is not necessary to obtain 
early fruit. 

Window Gardening. 

Keep Cactuses dry till the middle of February or later 
if the weather is cold. Some day there will be a run 
upon this interesting class of plantsagain. I miss also the 
Myrtle and the old Oak-leaved ‘‘Geranium” from 
cottage windows. Thess must be had back again. Be 
careful in watering. Bedding ‘“‘Geraniums” in the spare 
room should be kept dry for a month. 


Outdoor Garden, 


Get all wall-shrubs trained. When this work is 
neglected the wind makes sad havoc among the climbers 
and creepers. The Liurustinus, when thinned and neatly 
trained, makes a b2autiful wall-shrub for walls up to 10 feet 
in height. The Silver and Gelden-leaved Euonymus3s 
might be used more than they are for clothing naked walls 
of moderate height, where the aspect is not suitable for 
Roses and other flowering plants. Very bright just now 
in many suburban gardens isthe Pyracantha. In country 
places the birds soon take the berries; but near towns 
there are few birds, and the berries hang longer. Iam 
often surprised at the general absence of Hollies from 
many gardens. If the ground is well prepared the Holly 
will grow anywhere, and, though I do not say it will grow 
in smoky towns like Sheffield, 16 grows freely enough and 
looks healthy where the smoke is less dense. Many 
failures may be traced to careless preparation of the site 
and neglect afterwards. There are many beautiful 
varieties of Ivy which ought to be more used, not only to 
cover naked buildiogs and fences, but trained as pyramids 
and as bushes about the garden. Tne Tree Ivies are very 
effective when in flower and berry. The frost keeps off, 
and, at the time of writing, ‘‘ Geraniums” may still be seen 
in window-boxes and garden borders; but they have a 
weather-beaten appearance, and lack the freshness of a 
group of Obristma3 Roses, just opening their blossoms, 
and a clump of the Golden Amaryllis in a sheltered nook 
on the rockery. I suppos2 no one has too many of these 


two plants. 
Fruit Garden. 


It is customary to leave the pruning of Peaches and 
Nectarines to the last, and the flower buds are frequently 
very prominent before the pruning is finished. There may 
be some slight advantage in leaving the trees untrained and 
away from the warm wall as long as it is safe t do so, but 
there is nothing gained by delaying the pruning. It is 
necessary in shortening back Peaches and Nectarines to cut 
to a wood-bud to secure a leader ; but this can be done by 
cutting back to triplets, as there is always a wood-bud in 
the centre of the group of flower-buds. It hag nover been 





} with crowns exposed for a time. 


perfectly convincing to me that there was a decided 
advantage in retarding Peach or other blossoms in spring. 
I have seen efforts made to carry this out, but failed to see 
where the advantage came in. Of course, protection ig 
necessary when the trees are in blossom, but a double 


thickness of fishing-nets will afford protection enough to} 
It is, perhaps, premature yet to) 
All we can say | 


secure a crop of fruit. 
hazard an opinion as to next year’s crop. 
at present is that the buds ara plump and have the 
appearance of being fertile. It will, at any rate, be af 
advantage to get the pruning and training done as soon a3 
possible, as after Christmas the weather may be cold and 
frosty, and I do not care to be pruning trees in frosty 
weatner. In training trees on walls or espaliers do not 
tie them too tight. Leave room to grow. If not already 
done, young plantations of Strawberries should ba 
mulched with something. It need not necessarily be very 
rich manure. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Prepare ground now for special crops, 
Onions, Esrly Potatoes, and long roots, such as Oarrots| 
and Parsnips. Of course, where land is kept closely under 
crop this cannot always be done. Where the manure 
supply is ample and the culture deep and thorough, rest is 
not often necessary. Many good cultivators generally 
manage to trench the land over deeply every four years, 
and, of course, some period of rest or fallow must then be 
allowed, and advantage is taken of that resting time to give 
an extra dose of manure, and by manure I mean all kinds 
of compost suitable for the land. Lime in certain cases 
may be as valuable as manure, and the same may be said 
of soot and salt. I have always seer the advantage in 
close and continuous cropping to give a dressing of some- 
thing of a manurial character for every crop. Continue to 
make hot-bsds to keep up regular supplies of Asparagus, 
Those who have no Mushroom-house may grow Mushrooms 
on a gentle hot-bed, covered with a frame and shutters, 
The spawn runs best in a temperature of 80 degs. or 
90 degs., and a bed of leaves and stable-manure 3 feet high 
will make a good foundation for a Mushroom-bed, and the 
prepared droppings need not be more than 6 inches deep 
where there is a steady warmth below. Do not stint the 
spawn, and make the manure firm, E. Hoppay, 


THH COMING WHEHK’s WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 20th.—Put in cuttings of new Zonal and Ivy 


““Geraniums.” Potted off seedling Grevilleas and 
Dracenas. Put in cuttings of White and Yellow 
Marguerites. Potted Roses from open ground /or late 


flowering. This really might have been done be‘ore, as 
the roots of the plants which were moved in November are 
making newgrowth. Filled a frame from which Asparagus 
had been taken with small plants of Tom Thumb Oabdage 
eae Made alterations in shrubberies. Out out and 
thinned. 


December 213t.—Still further making changes in shrub- 
beries, opening out and giving more room to the good 
things, and clearing away the nurses and common things. 
This has given an opportunity for introducing a few rara 
or new trees and shrubs. Fixed new scrapers where 
getting worn in kitchen garden. If the walks are to be 
kept tidy, there must be scrapers where men have to goon 
the land for vegetables in all weathers. Trenching vacant 
land and pruning and training fruit-trees always fiads us 
work at this season. 


December 22nd.—Pruned Honeysuckles and other 
climbers on walls. Cut down some weakly Olematis to 
strengthen base. Madea rough plan of kitchen garden, 
showing how garden is to be planted during coming 


season. Stirred the soil among beds of spring-flowering 
plants. Oaly those who practise this know the value of 
it. Put in cuttings of Ohrysanthemums. Moved more 


forcing plants to warm-house. 
planting in frames. 
Radishes, 


December 23rd.—Placed a lot of Lily of the Valley in 
heat to start. They start better after being exposed to a 
low temperature ; hence, ours are always laid in outside, 
Took up a lot of Snow’s 
Winter Broccoli just forming hearts and planted in cold- 
house. Put Chicory-roots in Mushroom-house. Gave 
Mushroom-beds warm liquid-manure. When a certain 
stage haz been reached in bearing, water is generally given 
once a week, though sometimes it is only a sprinkle. 
Judgment is required in watering at this season. 


December 2/,th.—Rearranged conservatory to make it as 
bright as possible for Christmas. Plants are also required 
for the rooms, Palms, Ferns, and other foliage plants are 
largely used, and we have also a good stock of late 
Ohrysanthemums, including Pelican (white) and W. H. 
Lincoln (yellow). Swept walke. Rolled lawns; are 
usually attended to every week. This brightens up 
things, and gives neatness and polish. Sowed Mustard 
and Oress and Radishes in warm-frames. 


Started Early Potatoes for 
Made up beds for Horn Carrots and 





Carnation Wm. Scott is a fairly good 
grower among the winter-flowering kinds. There 
is, however, little either of beauty or refinement 
in the rose-magenta of its flowers or its coarse, 
saw-edged petals. The variety is, however, of 
good perpetual habit, and under artificial light 
the colour tones down considerably. The same 
shade occurs, however, frequently among the 
Marguerite kinds, which comes so very freely 
from seed that it will never be classed among 
choice kinds on this side of the Atlantic. The 
variety is of American origin. 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 158. 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
Tilustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 
Culture and Arranaement, London: John Murray and of all 
Bochkseller 





such as Asparagus, | 





j 
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CHRISTMAS ROSES (HELLEBORES). 


THE planting of these should always be done 
prior to the pushing forth of new foliage. Iam, 
| however, aware that in some gardens where spe- 
cial attention is accorded these plants they are 





successfully planted in the spring months as well | 
as at otherseasons. Inall ordinary instances and | 
where noespecial home is provided for Christmas | 


Roses it is by far the best plan, where they can- 
not be planted in earlyautumn, to doit as soon as 
flowering is completed. This will give them an 
opportunity of becoming well established before 
the parching winds of March and April arrive. 
Christmas Roses—that is, all the varieties of 
Helleborus niger—are best broken up into 
rather smaller pieces. 
case where the plants have been allowed to 
remain long in one position. Very large plants 


with probably 100 or more flowers springing | 


from each are exceedingly handsome-looking 
subjects in the herbaceous border, or indeed in 
any position where such may ‘perchance exist, 
but it does not follow that the finest flowers are 





Particularly is this the | 
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aud their new quarters ready prior to the speci- 
| mens being lifted, it was all to no purpose. As 
a result, the attempt was an absolute failure and 
a lesson never forgotten. Every vestige of their 
grand foliage was lost leaf by leaf, and when in 
the early autumn of the following year I lifted 
them again to see if anything could be done, 
there was hardly a living root to be found in that 
huge mass, all of which was in the most perfect 
health when transplanted early in the previous 
autumn. The only remedy for plants thus re- 
duced is to wash every particle of soil from 
them and remove the dead roots, afterwards 
dividing them into small pieces of a couple of 
crowns each and planting them in good soil in 
nursery beds. Prior to planting, allow the 
plants to become quite dry from the washing by 
laying them out in an open shed, and when 
planting freely dust them in the trench with 
fine charcoal. It will also be well to plant 
somewhat deeper than usual, so that the new 
roots which shall presently issue from the base 
of the crown shall have the advantage of addi- 
|tional protection. This is the more needful 





A jarful of Christmas Roses, 


always produced by these very large exampler. 
On the other hand, I have found that the best | 
flowers are produced on two-year or three-year- 
old plants, counting from the time of planting 
and assuming that the plants have been broken | 
up into pieces of not more than two or three 
crowns each at the most. Divisions of this size 
are quite large enough for transplanting, so that 
those possessing large specimens that have not 
been broken up for years could soon increase 
their stock of this invaluable winter flower. To 
those possessing such plants I would suggest 
that a portion be broken up or divided every 
year, as by so doing a continued supply of 
flowers may etill be forthcoming as before. 
Where, however, the dividing and transplanting 
are deferred till the flowering is complete the 
supply of bloom will not be interfered with. 
One thing is especially disastrous in trans- 
planting Christmas Roses, and this is attempt- 
ing to transplant very large clumps—that is, 
clumps of 2 feet or so in diameter. Though 
nearly twenty years have elapsed, I still re- 
member an attempt to transplant some grand 
examples of these Hellebores in the lump as 


because the old decayed roots will be of very 
little service in restoring the plant to health, 
and for which it must depend on entirely new 
roots. This to some may seem a good deal of 
trouble to go to, but if the variety be a good one 
—as it was in the case of that I nearly lost— 
it will be well repaid, as in two or three years 
these divisions will have made nice flowering 
plants, and in much less time, of course, where 
the plants have not been subjected to a course 
of wrong treatment. It is at this season of the 
year that many who possess a stock of flowering 
plants of these favourite Christmas Roses are 
tempted to lift and pot a portion of them for 
blooming under glass, and for purposes of 
decoration, either in a cut state or in pots, few 
plants can equal, much less surpass, them. None 
are hardier or more enduring, apd none more 
free flowering or continuous. But where the 
plants are few in number and valued accord- 
ingly, the protection of a handlight will keep 
the flowers clean and pure, while no probable 
danger hangs overhead. All plants lifted and 
potted for Kowering under glass will, if at all 
large, be best broken up into small pieces when 





lifted, and though every precaution was taken 


‘flowering is over and replanted in good rich soil. 
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The position this section of Hellebores appears 
to prefer is one sheltered from cutting winds and 
also protected from hot sun. Distantshade is pre- 
ferable to that provided by a wall, for example. 
An abundant depth of soil where the roots may 
be constantly cool is, however, the chief point. 
Given this, you may plant your Christmas Roses 
in a greater variety of positions with success 
than in those instances where depth of good 
soil is wanting. It is nothing unusual for their 
roots to descend to 24 feet or 3 feet in the earth 
where the soil will permit, and it is more than 
probable that their roots will go down far 
deeper if an opportunity be afforded them. I 
mention this that amateurs who would desire to 
make a special feature of a few plants should in 
the first instance provide a fitting and a 
permanent home for these very desirable garden 
flowers. There are some excellent varieties in 
commerce at the present time, and a good one, 
if costing a little more primarily, will not require 
any more room than an inferior variety, while 
the satisfaction and pleasure obtainable by 
planting the best kinds will increase year by 
year, as will also the plants and the quantity of 
flowers. J. 


ROSES: 


A border of Roses. —I have just 
formed a border, about 5 feet wide, against 
a south wall, and about 30 feet long. I am 
desirous of planting masses of strong-growing 
Rose-trees of the best kinds that will practically 
give me blossoms all the summer. Will you 
kindly give me a list of what you recommend? 
The soil is sandy, but I have had it well 
manured. I may say that H. P.’s do not seem 
to do well with me. Is it possible to purchase 
own-root plants, and where ?—Jay Ess. 


*.* Teas would undoubtedly be better for 
your purpose than Hybrid Perpetuals, and 
would also do well in your lighter soil. It is 
just the compost for own-root Roses. Select 
from the following : Marie Van Houtte (yellow), 
G. Nabonnand (salmon), Safrano (apricot), 
Madame Lambard (red and salmon), Papa 
Gontier (pink), and Souvenir de 8. A. Prince 
(white). The following H. Teas are also most 
suitable: Viscountess Folkestone, Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Camcens, Clara Watson, Mrs. 
W. C. Whitney, and Marquis of Salisbury. 
Most of our trade Rose-growers can supply 
these upon their own roots; but if upon the 
Brier-stock they will do well, and soon go off 
upon their own roots if planted 2 inches deeper 
than the collar where Rose and stock unite. 


Moving Roses.—Having to go to Jersey 
early in March I want to take with me two 
Moss Rose-bushes. Is it better to put them in 
a pot now, or leave them in the ground till the 
last moment, and move the roots in Moss and 
straw? Do they want any pruning, and what 
is the best time for it?—A Constant FRENCH 
READER. 


* * You would do better to leave the plants 
intact and in the ground until your departure. 
Then lift very carefully and prune rather hard. 
You may just as well prune when lifting, and 
so save labour and room in packing. Give them 
a rich soil; few Roses pay for high cultivation 
more than the Mosses. 


Rose Marechal Niel in pot.—I have 
got a Maréchal Niel Rose, planted in 10-inch pot 
in greenhouse heated by oil-stove. It has three 
growths 13 feet long, the current year’s growth, 
and was budded and grown in greenhouse in 
5-inch pot. What pruning does it require? I 
have got a greenhouse which I can heat 55 degs. 
to 65 degs. When should I move the plant 
into the warm-house ?—SvULTANI. 


*..* Do not prune away any of the ripened 
wood from your plant. You have grown it well 
to get three shoots of 13 feet length. Shift into 
a small tub or box of rich loamy compost. Your 
pot will scarcely support so much growth and 
bloom as you ought to get from such a good 
plant, but do not disturb the roots more than 
can be helped. Start the plant end of next 
month. 

Planting Marechal Niel Rose outdoors 
(South Devon Amateur).—In such a warm position, and 
when moved early, there is no reason why your Maréchal 
Niel should not bloom outside ; but you will not get many 


flowers the first season. We presume it is against a wall or 
fence, 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


SPROUTING EARLY POTATOES, 


Tre time is very near at hand when those who 
wish for early frame Potatoes, say at the end of 
March or early in April, must prepare the sets 
by introducing them into a little warmth and 
moisture. A house in which the temperature 
ranges from 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night to 
60 degs. by day is suitable for the first lot that 
are to be planted in frames, say about the first 
week in January. I have now abandoned 
the old-fashioned way of placing leaf-mould 
or fine soil in the bottom of the box in which 
the sets are raised, as I found that unless 
planting was performed in the nick of time 
the young rootlets got interwoven, rendering 
it impossible to separate them without injury. 
I now simply place them end up in the box, 
giving them a slight sprinkling with the syringe 
occasionally on fine days, avoiding saturation, 
which is likely to cause rot. As soon as growth 
is sufficiently advanced to remove I rub off all 
sprouts except the two stoutest, as one of the 
worst evils in connection with frame culture is 
too much leafage, by which sun and air are ex- 
cluded. In about a fortnight’s time it will be 
advisable to place those sets that are intended 
for successional frame crops, to be planted at the 
end of January and beginning of February, in 
boxes in quite a cool greenhouse tosprout gently. 
If left till the last and then hurried on in much 
heat the produce is invariably poor. Potatoes 
for very early work are often placed in autumn 
in some out-of-the-way corner and not again in- 
spected till wanted for starting into growth, 
when it is found that a blanched growth has been 
going on for some time, the tubers, of course, 
being much weakened. The best plan is to store 
in a cool place thinly and to examine them at 
short intervals, removing the growths immedi- 
ately they appear. Thereis not much gained by 
previously sprouting tubers intended for pot 
work, the best way being to plant them at once 
in the pots, keeping the soil on the dry side until 
growth appears. J.C. 


Chou du Burghley.—This is a most 
excellent vegetable at this season of the year, it 
being when cooked of delicate colour and rich 
flavour. It is, moreover, quite hardy, resisting 
ordinary frost well. The great mistake often 
made in its culture is sowing the seed too soon in 
sprivg ; consequently the heads get too forward, 
and a spell of wet followed by frost rots the 
centre. The best dates for sowing are the end 
of spring and the third week in June, satis- 
factory results being then certain from one or 
other of the sowings, as if the season is such 
that growth is rapid and the heads from the 
first sowing are too forward, the latter-sown 
batch turns in just at the right time—namely, 
Christmas, when Cabbages are scarce. When 
cooked, in general appearances and flavour it is 
much like that little-grown but really excellent 
vegetable, Couve Tronchuda. 


Cutting forced Asparagus.—lIt often 
happens that one is obliged to cut forced Aspa- 
ragas in small quantities, and the usual plan to 
preserve it is to place the lower part ina pan of 
water and keep on adding to that which has 
been cut. Many will have noticed that when 
treated in this way the heads double over and 
do not keep erect, but twist about. If any 
attempt is made to straighten the heads they 
break off short. A much better way of keeping 
the growths fresh is to lay damp Moss or any 
moisture-holding material in a close box, placing 
the growths flat on this and keeping cool. The 
Grass may be kept good for ten days or a fort- 
night and the flavour is retained, which is not 
the case when the heads are immersed in water. 
The same treatment may ba given to Asparagus 
from bads in the late spring and early summer 
months. Thechief point is to put it in a close 
place and keep it quite dark. I have, from want 
of a batter plan, buried it in Moss in hot weather 
under a north wall, and kept it a long time in 
this way.—B. 

French Beans in winter.—No matter 
how good the culture, French Beans are any- 
thing but a profitable crop, as in my experience 
I have never found a midwinter crop worth the 
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a fair return may be expected. Tora first crop, 
I find much better results are secured by sowing 
in 6-inch pots, not following the usual advice of 
half. filling the pots and moulding up afterwards. 
I have seen many winter Beans decay at the part 
newly soiled, and do not advise it; in fact, I 
never top-dress forced Beans, as their season is 
so short. By feeding freely the plants get the 
food necessary, and in heavy ioam such aids as 
old mortar rubble sifted fine, or wood ashes with 
a dash of bone-meal, will encourage quick root 
action and form sturdy plants. I have often 
noticed how well large growers cultivate French 
Beans, the plants being rarely top-dreased and 
having but a small root space.—G. 


| 
OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE PYRAMIDAL BELLFLOWER. 


I HAVE kept the post-office for the last 37 years 
at Newton Harcourt, and my hobby is the 
culture of flowers. The photograph of Cam- 





Yar Sate 


The Chimney Bellflower (Campanula pyramidalis), from 
a chance seed. From a photograph by Mr. E 
Freestone, Newton Harcourt. 


panula pyramidalis which I have sent you was 
of a plant in full bloom in June, and flowered 
until the late autumn. The most remarkable 
feature is, that it grew from a seed which was 
blown into the joint of the brickwork. The 
plant beautified the space between my two doors, 
and grew to the height of 5 feet. It was full of 
flower from the top to the bottom, and was 
greatly admired. Epwin FREESTONE. 


THE GREATER BINDWEEDS, OR 
HEDGE BINES. 


THERE are not a few of the attractive plants 

rown in our gardens that require to be used or 
planted with extreme caution in order to avoid 
future trouble, and amongst these beautiful 
robbers or usurpers we must place the great 
Hungarian Bindweed and the rosy-pink form of 
our own native Calystegia Sepium. Both are 
far too insidious and grasping ever to be used on 


attention given it. These remarks need not deter | good borders or in beds amongst shrubs or 
anyone from sowing early in the new year, as| herbaceous plants, for if once they stitch their 
with longer days, when the plants are in bloom, | white, thong-like roots into clumps of other 
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things it is next to an impossibility ever to get 
them out again, and meanwhile they smother up 
everything during their seasonof growth. They 
are beautiful in growth and in blossom, and 
places appropriate may readily be found for 
them in which while growing rampant they can 
do no harm. We may, for example, safely 
and satisfactorily plant them beside wood- 
land walks or in copses in positions where they 
can twine and dangle from Hazel, Birch, or 
sapling trees of various kinds. Even in winter 
their dead bine and warm brown leaves 
give colour to the landscape and form an 
additional cover for game and birds of all 
kinds; or they may be planted here and there 
in Thorn or Quick-set hedges at points where 
their beauty may be seen from footpaths or 
roads, while I know of nothing better for | 
quickly growing up and hiding ugly iron pali- | 
sades or railings. I once saw a cottager’s pig- | 
stye made beautiful by the great white Bind- 
weed, common Hop Vines, and the great French 
soup Gourd, which, planted in the little garden 
behind, had scrambled on to the red-tiled roof, 
which it completely covered with its great red 
fruits and succulent green leaves. 

Not unfrequently there are isolated shrubs 
on grassy lawns that do not themselves flower 
or are of no great importance, and these may 
often be covered with either one or other, or 
both, of these Calystegias. As thus used in 
places where they are easily kept within reason- 
able bounds by the scythe or lawn mower they 
are not at all dangerous, and at the same time 
are very beautiful from July until they are 
killed off by the frosts of October and Novem- 
ber. One of the most effective combinations I 
ever saw was made by planting the great Poly- 
gonum sachalinense and roots of these Bind- 
weeds in well-enriched earth in a large hole 
made on a grassy lawn in a half-shaded place 
The Polygonum threw up its great shoots to a 
height of fully 16 feet, arching gracefully out- 
wards over the closely-mown Grass. Over these 
great leafy wands the Calystegias clambered ard 
entwined themselves, and when their great 
flowers expanded the whole group was very 
much admired. I have also seen these Bell 
Binds, as they are sometimes called, grow very 
prettily over the arching shoots of Willows and 
Bamboos in half-wild places where they did no 
harm. But there are many other ways and 
mapy more suitable places in which to plant 
these flowers, which, rampant though they be, 
are far more ornamental in more or less out-of- 
the-way or derelict corners than are their usual 
weedy occupants. The white-flowered Caly- 
stegia sylvatica in deep rich soil will grow fully 
30 feet in a single season. C. sylvatica isa 
native of South Europe and the Caucasus and 
North Africa, and, except in size, differs but 
slightly from our native species. C. Sepium 
var. incarnata, a rosy-pink form, is generally 
supposed to be N. American, but is naturalised 
in at least one or two places in Ireland. 

Wa 


A FEW OF THE BEST DWARF 
CAMPANULAS. 


As border plants, for the rock garden, or 
upon sloping banks, and to cover the ground 
around Andromedas, Ghent and mollis Azaleas, 
and similar subjects, we have none of more use 
than the dwarf-growing Bellflowers. They are 
very accommodating in their requirements. 
The pretty pale blue of C. pumila and its white 
form, C. p. alba, may be had in perfect masses 
or carpets during summer and autumn. They are 
quite hardy, and very seldom fail. There are 
deep and light blues, but the white form is 
simply superb. If afew of the outside runners 
are taken off late in the autumn and rooted into 
small pots, they may be planted as an edging to 
form masses or carpets beneath such subjects as 
standard Roses, and will be one of the most per- 
manent plants we could have for the purpose. 
All of the forms of C. pumila (syn. with C. 
pusilla) are grand upon rough old stone walls 
and ruins, also the hardy rockery. 

C. ALPINA is very pretty upon the rockery oF 
in pots. This variety needs more drainage than 
most. The many pretty forms of C. carpatica 
prefer a moist, although gritty or sandy, com- 
post, and are not quite so well suited for the 
rockery. Here also we have whites and various 
shades of blue. One of the prettiest little Hare- 
bells is found in C. cespitosa, commonly called 
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the Tufted Bellflower. Upon the cool or shady 
side of an old wall or rockery this will thrive in 
any crevice, It is also good for edgings in cool, 
moist soil. One of the very best is C. pulla (the 
Austrian Bellflower), about 4 inches high. 
When planted in a partially shaded position, 
and a little care taken to afford some good pot- 
ting compost, unless the natural soil is favour- 
able, we have few more lasting or prettier 
deep purple Harebells than C. pulla. A few 
other good varieties are C. abietina, a hybrid 
between C. pulla and C. turbinata, named G. I’. 
Wilson, C. haylodgensis, and C. isophylla alba 
As a rule the Campanulas enjoy a rich and 
moist soil, containing enough grit to ensure 
against stagnation, and the above compact 
varieties are by no means so generally cultivated 
as they deserve. Plant early in autumn or early 
in spring and water well immediately after- 
wards. Pea. 


DAFFODILS ON A BORDER. 


A CHARMING way to grow Daffodils in variety 
is as suggested in the accompanying illustration. 





This border is filled with Yucca gloriosa and | special distribution in preference to its com- | Pyrethrum, Phlox, and Chrysanthemum. 


Daffodils, which make a charming association of 
colour, while the Magnolia in the background 
adds to the beauty of the picture. It is by thus 
grouping various plants together that bold 
effects are gained. 





THE JAPAN WINDFLOWER (ANEMONE 
JAPONICA) AND ITS VARIETIES. 


So much has been written during the last few 
years about the white and coloured varieties of 
the Japan Anemone, and their value as garden 
plants is so fully recognised, that it is unneces- 
sary to direct attention to their merits. Their 
only fault was, that, by reason of their per- 
sistently refusing to produce seeds, they gave 
the hybridiser no opportunity of exercising his 
skillupon them. During the past fifteen years 
I have had many hundreds of the white and 
coloured forms bloom, and never in a single 
instance have I seen the slightest indication of 
seed forming. What could have induced one 
single bloom to form and perfect seeds after 


such a long period of absolute sterility it is im.- | 
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possible to say, but the long spell of barrenness 
was at length broken, and the varieties named 
Lady and Lord Ardilaun were the immediate 
result. With respect to the former, I am 
obliged to come to the conclusion that it is not 
a plant forevery garden, and I much doubt if 
it will ever become really popular. It evidently 
possesses an element of weakness, which in 
some soils is so pronounced as to render it 
practically valueless. With me it is affected 
much in the same way as the Old White Lily 
is so frequently affected. 

This is the more striking, as the older kinds 
flourish exceedingly with me, and the newer one, 
Whirlwind, growing within a few yards of Lady 
Ardilaun, has been remarkable for its healthy 
appearance. There can be no doubt that Lady 
Ardilaun is much inferior to its parent in 
stamina, although probably this element of 
weakness will not be so apparent in soils that 
may happen to be very favourable to hardy 
flowers generally. Of the variety called Lord 





|at least, disfigured by the enlargement of the 


Ardilaun I have a very different opinion, and I 





not so good in form as those of the type, being 
composed of from twenty to thirty strap-shaped 
petals arranged in two rows, with rudimentary 
petals here and there round the centre. As 
affording variety, Whirlwind may well be grown, 
and those who have been disappointed with it 
might try it in poor soil, and where the plants 
get abundance of sun and air so as to discourage 
a gross growth. 

There can be no doubt that in course of time 
we shall get a race of varieties of this fine 
autumn flower exhibiting considerable varia- 
tion in colour, as double as the Rose, and 
probably the hybridiser will be able to infuse 
increased brilliancy and depth of colour. I am 
sanguine on this point, for it may be noted that 
in the flowers of the old coloured kind we may at 
times discover a purplish tinge, and it is quite 
possible that this in time may become more 
accentuated and give birth to colours similar to 
those which exist amongst the varieties of A. 
|coronaria. It is not unreasonable to expect 
|such a future for the Japan Anemone, seeing 





‘cannot understand why this was not selected for' what has been done with such things as the 








Yuccas on Daffodil border. 


panion. The flowers are as double, as large and 
pure as those of Lady Ardilaun ; it is with me 
even more free flowering and is apparently as 
vigorous as the old whiteform. It is evidently 
a fine thing, and will, I think, take a front place 
among late-blooming hardy flowers. Whirlwind, 
which came to us from America, does not seem 
to have become popular, and I must admit that 
at first I thought it worthless. Grown in rich 
soil it makes very large leaves of a rich deep 
green, and the individual flowers are, I think, 


calyx, which projects beyond the corolla and 
is like a miniature leaf. It flowers, too, some- 
what later than the type. I thought of discard- 
ing it, but have this season had occasion to 
considerably modify this adverse opinion as to 
its merits. My plants have passed this summer 
in very poor soil, and although the flower stems 
did not attain to more than half the height of 
that of previous years, the flowers are very pure 
instead of having a greenish tinge, as was the 
case when growth was strong, and the calyx is 





It is 
/safe to assume that in time we shall obtain 
varieties with flowers much larger than those 
| now in cultivation. One of M. Lemoine’s seed- 
| lings has flowers double the size of those of the 
type, and if this improvement can be made in 
| the course of two or three years, what may we 
|expect in the course of a decade? Coupe 
| d’Argent, distributed by M. Lemoine recently, 
is a decided advance towards the perfect doub- 
| ling of A. japonica, The individual blooms are 
|composed of about forty petals, arranged in 
| three, and sometimes four, rows, and when 
fully expanded are pure white, though the latest 
flowers are faintly tinged with pink. The habit 
of growth is vigorous, though somewhat dis- 
|tinct from that of the parent form. Several 
varieties were distributed a year or two ago by 
| M. Lemoine, Eut not having seen them in bloom 
| I can say nothing as to their value. J. 





|. Nerine Manselli.—Attention has recently 
been directed to more than one of the interesting 





of normal proportions. The flowers are certainly 


and beautiful members of this race of nearly 
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hardy bulbous plants, and this will add yet 
one more to the latter section of them. The 
plant is of dwarf and sturdy habit, and very 
free flowering when good-sized bulbs are secured. 
The coral-pink of the expanding flowers is very 
charming, and eventually deepens to a warm 
rose-pink hue. Being a late-flowering plant, it 
is valuable for the succession it gives, and where 
such things are grown the above should not be 
omitted. This fine hybrid has N. flexuosa and 
curvifolia for its parents. 


UNDERPLANTING PAZONIES. 
THERE was a short article in GARDENING, Nov- 
ember 20th, headed ‘‘Simple flower-beds,” in 
which the theory is excellent, but perfectly 
unpracticable. In it the advice is given to 
underplant late-flowering Ponies (commonly 
called French ones, the writer says, but I have 
never heard them so called). Anyway, they are 
not French ones, but Chinese (the double ones), 
and Japanese (the single ones), and the earlier- 
flowering ones are Kuropean. 

The underplanting advised is Narcissus prin- 
ceps or Sir Watkin planted between them, and 
then the old surface of the border is to be 
planted with Sedum glaucum or Anteunaria 
tomentosa. The Narcissus will be very success- 
ful thus planted, but the writer says that the 
red stems and leaves of these late-flowering 
Peeonies would intermix with the bright yellow 
flowers of princeps or Sir Watkin Daffodils, 
and these do not. I have them so planted in a 
large bed of my own, and the Pony foliage 
does not show colour when these two Narcissi 
are in bloom. They are both early-flowering 
ones. I think one of the Incomparable section 
of Narcissi, such as Barri conspicuus, might be 
in flower when the Ponies were showing stems 
and leaves, and that the flower-stems and leaves 
would not too greatly overtop them at the later 
season when these Narcissi are in flower ; if so, 
the effect would, of course, be pretty. ButIam 
not quite sure about this. I will notice next 
spring. 

Then, again, it is advised to plant the 
Peonies 3 feet apart—a good distance. But 
Ponies are very heavy in their foliage during 
the summer, and no carpet which is under them 
would thrive saving at the very edges of the 
bed. Bulbs do not seem to mind being thus 
covered, but foliage plants certainly must have 
some light, and under Ponies, 3 feet plant 
from plant, they would get none. Basides, 
even if they lived they would be quite hidden 
from sight, for the Ponies must certainly 
not be cut down until late autumn. 

Another thing the writer seems to have over- 
looked is that the leaves of the Narcissi are very 
long, and that to cut down would ruin the 
bulbs. They would smother any permanent 
carpet under them. 

One can bed out with a carpet of Forget-me- 
nots, Daisies, Arabis, and other such plants, 
under Tulips, Hyacinths, and most spring- 
bedding bulbs ; but one cannot make a perma- 
nent bed of Narcissus, planted fairly thickly, 
with a carpet or anything under it, excepting of 
such bulbs as Snowdrops or Acouites, which 
flower before the Narcissus-leaves are much 
above the surface of the soil. I have had large 
beds of hardy plants underplanted with Nar- 
cissus and Crocuses. The Crocuses look well 
for a short time, but are smothered by the Nar- 
cissus-leaves before their flowering-season is 
nearly over. Scillas flower at the same time as 
Crocus. So this only leaves Snowdrops and 
Winter Aconites to go under the early-flowering 
Narcissi, such as princeps or Sir Watkin. 

The later-flowering star-shaped Narcissi would 
answer well underplanted by Scilla sibirica or 
bifolia, or by Crocuses. 

Underplanting herbaceous beds and borders 
is a hobby of mine, and I have had many 
years’ personal experience of it. I have dis- 
covered just when such and such herbaceous 
plants are a certain height, and what season 
certain bulbs succeed others. As experience is 
generally rather dearly bought, I should like 
other amateurs to profit by mine and avoid the 
blunders I have made; and I most certainly 
advise them not to underplant a Peony-bed with 
anything but bulbs, or to imagine anything 
which is beneath the Ponies will be seen after 
they have once become full grown for the 
summer. 


that bedding-out on a large scale is an interest- 
ing way of gardening; but there is no reason 
why bedded-out beds should not be very gay 
during April, May, July, August, September, 
and October, and the surface well covered all 
the winter. They need only be empty one day 
in June and one day the end of October, when 
the summer plants are taken out and the spring- 
flowering ones put into them. I am not advo- 
cating bedding-out versus massed beds of herba- 
ceous plants: far from it. I greatly prefer the 
latter, but I like change, and a few bedded-out 
beds often set off the others, and there is no 
reason why hecause a bed is bedded out it should 
be done badly, and there are scores of pretty 
ways of getting variety. Mrs. JOCELYN. 


ORCHIDS. 


CATTLEYA LABIATA VERA. 


Tuts beautiful Cattleya was discovered so long 
ago as 1818 by Mr. William Swainson, who found 
it growing upon the Organ Mountains in Brazil. 
For many years this species was extremely rare 
in this country, but, thanks to several energetic 
and persevering Orchid collectors, it has now 
become so plentiful that plants may be seen in 
almost every collection. C. labiata vera gene- 
rally blooms during the months of October and 
November, at which time Orchid flowers are 
scarce. It is therefore a useful and valuable 
species to grow in quantity where cut flowers are 
required for decorative purposes generally. 
When the plants are in bloom the atmosphere of 
the house should be kept rather drier than 











The autumn-flowered Cattleya (OC. labiata vera). From 
p pherograph by Mr. I. J. Cowie, Sackville-street, 
ublin. 


usual; by doing this the flowers will remain 
perfectly fresh for a period of four to five weeks, 
which is of the greatest importance to those who 
have to supply choice flowers for cutting purposes. 
Newly-imported plants on being received will 
need to be cleaned, dead roots and decayed 
bulbs cut off, and then placed in pots which will 
just fit them, and no larger, nearly filling up 
the pots with crocks, making the plants steady 
by tying two or three of the pseudo-bulbs to 
neat sticks. The plants should on no account 
be excited into growth quickly, but place them 
in the intermediate-house, and surround them 
with a moist air, and moisten the crocks by 
pouring water through them two or three times 
a week. When growth has fairly commenced 
some lumps of peat and Sphagnum Moss may be 
packed firmly around them in the usual manner, 
and then place them in the rather warmer tem- 
perature of the Cattleya-house. If the plants 
are carefully watered each time the compost 
becomes dry they will soon become established 
and make strong flowering bulbs. Healthy 
plants after flowering may be placed in the 
lightest position available in the intermediate- 
house, where with plenty of sunshine to harden 
the newly made growths they will pass safely 
through their long period of rest. Daring the 
winter water at the root is only necessary at 
long intervals of time, sufficient being applied 
to keep the pseudo-bulbs plump, the object 
being to induce the free growth of roots, and yet 
to prevent the young growths from starting 
before their proper season. The proper time to 
repot those plants that need a larger pot is when 
new roots are seen pushing from the base of the 
current season’s growth. When repotting it is 
well to bear in mind that overpotting isa great 


I quite agree with the writer of this article | evil, and, asa rule, the smaller the pot the better 


the safeguard against excess of moisture at the 
root ; also not to disturb or injure the old roots 
more than is absolutely unavoidable. The pots 
should be filled to three parts of their depth 
with drainage, which should be covered with a 
thin layer of Sphagnum, using for the compost 
good fibrous peat and Moss in equal proportions, 
and freely mixing with it some thick pieces of 
broken crocks, which will assist the water to 
pass rapidly away. For a few weeks after re- 
potting keep the compost on the dry side, but 
the surroundings should be kept fairly moist by 
syringing between the pots two or three times a 
day. When the plants become properly re- 
established a gradual increase in the water 
supply at the root will be necessary ; but when 
growth is completed a smaller quantity will be 
sufficient for them. When the plants are in 
full growth it is always advisable to avoid as far 
as possible any water lodging in the youn 
breaks, as they are liable to turn black acd 
decay from this cause, and at all times sponge 
the bulbs and leaves often enough to keep them 
free from scale and thrips, Wi, a 


TREATMENT OF CLAYEY SOIL. 


THERE are few things connected with gardening 
that are more difficult to the amateur than the 
successful management of stiff, clayey soil, and 
certainly to have it in a thoroughly disinte- 
grated and genial condition at the early spring 
seed-time is no easy task. Nevertheless, it can 
be accomplished ; and having had during a long 
gardening career several extensive gardens of 
this nature under my charge, I will endeavour 
to explain the method that I have found a per- 
fect success. 

As soon as any ground is cleared of its 
summer crops, let it receive a good dressing of 
horse-manure, fresh from the stable, with a 
goodly amount of the short litter left in it, and 
if any of the following are at command, use 
them freely with the manure: Leaf-mould, 
charred vegetable refuse, old mortar refuse, 
road sweepings, or sandy soil. Take out a 
trench 2 feet or 3 feet wide, and half the breadth 
of the plot. Remove the soil one good spade 
deep, and place in a ridge along the edge of the 
other half for filling in the last trench, then 
manure the bottom of the trench, and dig ita 
good spade deep. This lower spit is easily 
dug with a four-pronged digging fork. Trench 
this half two spades deep, mixing in the manure, 
etc., throughout the whole depth it is dug. 
Take thin spits, well breaking any lumps 
at the bottom of the trench, but leave. the 
surface of the work rough and flat, not in 
ridges. On reaching the far end of the plot 
take out a like trench to the former, and fill up 
the open trench, and then proceed to work 
back the remaining half in the same manner, 
and on reaching the end the soil that was first 
taken out will fill up the last trench. This 
method saves much heavy labour in wheeling 
soil the whole length of the plot for filling up 
the trench. It will thus be seen that the soil is 
dug two spades deep, the lower one being placed 
entirely below, and the whole depth manured. 
As the work proceeds a few lumps of fresh lime 
may be scattered on the surface of the soil. 
It will soon slacken and mix in with the soil 
in the spring, and tend to keep the soil open 
and offensive to slugs and other enemies. Let 
there be no treading on the ground after it is 
dug during the winter. 

About the end of February or beginning of 
March choose a fine dry day, and just break 
the surface of the soil with a fork or hand 
scarifier, but do not turn the soil over. The 
object is to keep the soil that has been 
exposed to the influence of the winter on the 
surface, then during a fine dry day, if the rake is 
passed over it, it will be equally as fine and con- 
genial to tender seeds and plants as sandy or 
gravelly-loam. Soil of this kind should be kept 
light and open on the surface during summer by 
frequently using the Dutch hoe; this keeps it 
open and healthy for the crop, and prevents 
“‘caking” and cracking during hot, dry 
weather. If possible, soil of this nature should 
not be dug during wet weather. H. Ex.is, 





Laportea moroides.—This is the Poison- 
tree of Queensland, though its handsome masses 
of Mulberry-like berries are scarcely suggestive 
of poison. Indeed, the dense clusters of fruits 
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are distinctly attractive, and being also of large 
sizs, would tend in some degree at least to 
tempt the unwary. The plant is of erect growth, 
with foliage somewhat akin to Sparmannia, and 
the clusters of bright red fruits surround the 
stem at about 15 inches high, other clusters 
of unripe fruit occurring at intervals on the 
stem. 





HOLLIES. 


Tue Holly in its many forms is the finest ever- 
green hardy berry-bearing tree in this country. 
It is always beautiful, and a well-grown speci- 
men, 15 feet or so in height, feathered to the 
ground, and well cropped with its highly orna- 
mental berries, is a fine acquisition to any garden 
during the dull winter months. Specimens thus 
described are occasionally met with, but by no 
means so oftenasthey might be. Planted singly 
on the lawn or judiciously placed in the shrub- 
bery border they produce 
bold, striking effects. The 
common variety, Ilex Aqui- 
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germinate in less than half that time. As the 
seedlings do not grow very fast in the early 
stages, they should be allowed to remain in the 
seed-bed for a couple of years, after which they 
should be taken up and planted out in nursery- 
rows. 

Currines a few inches long of the eurrent 
| year’s growth should be taken off in the autumn 
and inserted in a bed of sandy soil en a sheltered 
border, and covered with hand-lights. Makea 
clean cut with a sharp knife below a joint, and 
remove the lower leaves. The base of the 
cuttings should be made quite firm, after which 
a watering overhead with a fine-rose water-pot 
should be given. It will be necessary to shade 
them from the sun on hot days. Itis an impor- 
tant point in the successful cultivation of Hollies 
that they should be transplanted every two or 
three years up to a certain size, by means of 
which they are encouraged to make a large 
quantity of fibrous roots, so that if it is at any 











folium, is well known as a 














hedge plant, for which pur- 





pose it is specially adapted. 
Hollies are useful, and at the 
same time ornamental in 





many positions. No situation 








seems to be too cold or bleak 
for them, and they succeed 














well in nearly all soils. A 








somewhat -dry soil is pre- 





ferable to a wet or boggy 
one, They are generally 














grown in two forms —z.e., 
bushes and standards. The 
first-named is to be com- 





mended as being more orna- 











mental and graceful in out- 








line than the standards. 
True, the standards have 
this advantage, that shrubs 





or plants of dwarfer habit 
can be planted at the base 
of them, but generally the 
bush form is to be preferred. 
Opinions differ as to which is 
the best month, or months, 
in which to plant Hollies. 
Some prefer early autumn, 
others spring, but it does not 
matter very much which 
month is selected so long as 
ordinary care is taken in the 
operation. It is not necessary 
to coddle them, but if they 
are lifted with good balls of 
earth and the fibrous roots 
left intact there need be no 
fear of losing them through 
transplanting. When it is 
necessary to move Hollies, it 
is always advisable that the 
work should be carried out 
while the atmosphere is 
charged with moisture. Dry, 
windy weather should be 
avoided if possible. It is an 
easy matter to keep them in 
good shape by regular pruning 
—especially if a good founda- 
tion has been laid in the early 
stages. A fewremarks about 
their 

PROPAGATION might be useful to readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, especially as we have 
lately received several queries on the propaga- 
tion of this popular evergreen. It can be in- 
creased by seeds, cuttings, budding, and graft- 
ing. Yor the present we will describe two of 
the most generally adopted methods. Propaga- 
tion 

By SEED is resorted to in the case of raising 
large batches of the green-leaved varieties, 
principally Ilex Aquifolium. The seeds should 
be collected as soon as ripe, and mixed with 
about double their bulk of sand or earth, and 
laid in a heap until the pulp and husks have 
rotted away. The heap should be turned over 
monthly. In about fifteen months’ time the 
seeds will be ready for sowing, and they should 
be separated from the sand and sown in moist 
and friable soil in slightly raised beds, the seeds 
being covered with about 4 inch of very fine 
soil. The seeds germinate irregularly, some 


taking as long as eighteen months, while others ' 





Part of Holly-hedge at Bagshot. 


time found necessary to move large plants from 
one part of the garden to another, it can be 
done with greater chances of success than if the 
plants had not been properly transplanted in 
the young state, The following list contains a 
few of the finest varieties. 


GREEN-LEAVED HOLLIES, 


The green-leaved varieties are indispensable 
where ornamental hardy trees are cultivated on 
an extensive or even moderate scale. Amongst 
them the under-mentioned hold high rank. 
I. A. Hodginsi is not only distinct, but very 
handsome. It makes a fine avenue tree, and is 
of good habit, free growing, and easily managed. 
I. A. Altaclarensis is a capital variety of noble 
growth with large ovate deep green leaves. I. 
A. platyphylla is of even, regular growth, and 
forms a dense bush, furnished with broad, deep 
green, prickly leaves. It bears very freely large 
round red berries. I. A. camellizefolia is one of 
the most handsome of the green-leaved varieties. 
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Its leaves are large, broad, shining green, with 
a few marginal spines. It is a very free berry- 
bearer. I. A. atrovirens is another excellent 
free-growing sort with broad, flat, deep green 
leaves. It is a handsome Holly, but 1 cannot 
recommend it as a first-rate berry-bearer. 
I, A. laurifolia longifolia is of spreading habit, 
well clothed with large, smooth, deep green 
leaves. I. A. ferox (Hedgehog Holly) is very 
distinct, with curled, spiny leaves. I. A. ovata 
is of medium size and well adapted for growing 
in small gardens. It is of rather slow growth, 
with medium-sized deep green ovate leaves. 
I. A. Hendersoni is a grand variety. Its large, 
smooth leaves are of a deep Myrtle-green. I. A. 
balearica, frequently met with under the name 
of Minorca, is a first-rate grower, with ovate, 
shining green, flat leaves. It carries a rich pro- 
fusion of berries. 

I. A. DonNINGTONENSIS has thick, dark green, 
spiny leaves. It is a good grower, of close, pyra- 
midal hibit. I. opaca is also vory distinct, but 
rarely seen outside large collections of Hollies. 
Its oval flat leaves are deep green, and furnished 
with spiny teeth. It is a free berry-bearer. 
I, A. fructti luteo bears yellow berries. 


VARIEGATED VARIETIES, 


I. A. Mg. Brior is a useful golden-coloured 
variety, with large oblong, ovate leaves, mottled 
with yellowish-green in the centre, and irregu- 
larly margined with yellow. It is of good habit 
and acapital grower. I. A. aurea marginata has 
large broad leaves, heavily blotched with yellow ; 
very handsome. I. A. aurea marginata ovata is of 
even, regular growth. Its medium-sized leaves 
are greenish-grey, with abroad margin of sulphur- 
yellow. I. A. ferox argentea deserves a place 
for its distinct and quaint appearance. The 
leaves are blotched with silver, and the central 
portion covered with stiff spines. I. A. argentea 
marginata is an old but excellent free-growing 
sort. Its large leaves are green, mottled in the 
centre, and irregularly bordered with silvery- 
white. I. A. Golden Queen is one of the finest 
all-round Hollies grown. It is very handsome, 
and should be included in every collection of 
choice shrubs. Its large leaves are mottled 
with grey and light green ona dark ground, and 
irregularly margined with deep golden-yellow. 
It is a free grower, and keeps its colour well in 
all situations. I. A. laurifolia albo marginata 
is very handsome. Its broad, Laurel-like leaves 
are broadly margined with white. I. A. sul- 
phurea deserves a place. The central portion 
of the leaf is mottled with green and 
grey, and bordered with soft yellow. I. A. 
aurea pendula is, as its name implies, of 
penduloushabitand of graceful outline. Itslarge, 
ovateleavesare irregularly bordered with yellow. 
This is a capital subjcct for planting as anisolated 
specimen on the lawn. I. A. heterophylla aureo- 
picta is well worth including in a selection 
of good shrubs. Its neat foliage is blotched 
with pale green and soft yellow. I. A. argentea 
albo-lineata has ovate leaves with slender spines, 
distinctly margined with cream-white. I. A. 
Milkmaid is very distinct. The centre of the 
leaf is heavily blotched with creamy-white. 
I. A. Wateriana is one of the most pleasing of 
the golden-coloured varieties. It is of dwarf, 
compact habit, and one of the best varieties for 
planting in gardens of restricted area. Its glossy 

reen leaves are mottled with soft yellow and 
ordered with a deeper shade. I. A. argentea 
elegantissima is a large-leaved variety ; leaves 
dark green, central portion grey, bordered with 
cream-white. 





Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—Con- 
sidering the beauty of this Begonia, one wonders 
why it is not more frequently grown. At this 
time of the year, when flowers are getting 
scarce, its masses of tiny pink blossoms are 
exceptionally pleasing. ‘‘ A constant bloomer” 
the variety is termed, and this is by no means 
an exaggeration, for so long as there is a particle 
of growth left ona plant it will continue flower- 
ing. The habit is ee and pendent, and 
when grown in small pots the masses of rosy- 
pink flowers look charming on the table. It is 
no less pleasing when grown in small pans, 
suspended from the roof of a warm greenhouse, 
as when so grown the flowers droop gracefully. 
The variety is increased by propagation from 
cuttings rooted in heat. Amongst the winter- 
flowering Begonias this variety is the one most 
suitable for the warm greenhouse.—H. H. 




































FRUIT. 


PROFITABLE PEARS. 


{Nn the selection of Pears for profit the question 
of high flavour or quality must be a secondary 
consideration. The amateur need not grow 
many kinds ; indeed, about half-a-dozen will be 
ample, and even less would suffice if all the 
fruits are to be marketed. There are few kinds 
equal in quality to Doyenné du Comice, and 
some will remark, why leave out that good Pear 
in a selection of profitable kinds? It is, however, 
not always free, and not suitable for all soils. 
It cannot be disputed that for market there 
must be size, colour, and shapely fruit. There 
are serious objections to this. I have heard it 
remarked, why not grow the best? But, un- 
happily, these do not produce a full crop, many 
do not thrive as standards, and, with a severe 
foreign competition, it is well to grow those 
kinds for which there is a demand. In 
my list colour will count  greatly—size 
also; and I have found it does not pay 
to grow very late kinds, as the foreign 
fruit soon prevents the sale at a profit of later 
kinds, and many cannot store, 
as this adds to cost and labour. 
Amongst profitable Pears we 
have some good early autumn 
fruits, and these grown in quan- 
tities command a fair price, but 
even then much depends upon 
gathering, packing, and grading, 
details space prevents me enter- 
ing into, but the two first are 
important points, though often 
lost sightof. Fruit of any kind 
is so much more valuable if 
well preserved during transit. 
Another point deserving of 
attention is the kind of tree to 
suit the soil, the stock on which 
it is grown, and the management 
of the trees, asthe latter grown 
for profit need different troat- 
ment to those often cultivated 
ag ornaments to fruit quarters. 
A certain amount of freedom 
must be allowed. No severe 
pruning, but not crowding, or 
small fruits of less value will be 
produced. In light dry roils or 
in gravel the trees are best 
grown, or on the Pear-stock ; 
but in good land the finest 
fruits are produced on the 
Quince-stock. If standard trees 
are grown these are mostly on 
the natural stock and give heavy 
crops if the heads are kept 
thinned out to admit light and 
air, and allow the sun to reach 
the fruit and colour it freely. 
I have noted that orchard-trees 
are most productive, and the 
amateur can also grow bush 
trees with profit, as these 
occupy less space and produce 
fiaer fruits. Those on the Quince 
give an ample return, but re- 
quire more attention in the way of food, moisture, 
pruning, and thinning of fruits. On the other 
hand, by this mode of culture much better 
prices are obtained, and anyone may grow better 
kinds if they are sure of a ready sale, and size 
and colour are not the most important points. 

The following may be termed excellent market 
kinds. The well-known Jargonelle is always | 
saleable early in August, as Pears are always | 
liked as soon as they can be procured, and this | 
variety does well as an open standard. I know 
itis often grown on a wall, but it also succeeds 
as a bush on the Quince, but it is not so profit- 
able as 

WituraMs’ Bon Curetien. — This is so 
r.liable that I class it as the most profitable Pear 
anamateur can grow. It succeeds in any form, 
standard or bush, is a beautifully coloured fruit, 
rich, melting, and large. Even when grown as 
a standard it is not at all fastidious as to soils 
or locality. It bears grandly on the Quince- 
stock in bush form, and on the Pear is equally 
prolific, but a little later. There is one difficulty 
—namely, that the fruit will not keep, but if 
gathered from the trees and eaten at the end of 
August it is first-rate, and commands an 
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‘rent of a garden of some acres with his Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien Pears, and this was done years in 
succession, but he thinned his fruits and got 
size and colour, Another valuable market 
Pear is 

Cuapr’s Favourit#E, not a rich Pear, but a 
variety of great excellence, of fair size, good on 
the Pear or Quince-stock, and a grand standard 
or orchard tree. This is an American introduc- 
tion, and a pretty fruit, yellow, flushed with 
bright crimson, and in some soils is even earlier 
than Williams’, This also will not keep long ; 
is best gathered at the end of August, and used 
from the trees. It always commands a ready 
sale in the market. | 

BEURRE CLAIRGEAU (the variety illustrated), 
is not nearly as much grown as its merits, 
deserve. It is a special market favourite, a 
large, handsome fruit, and it rarely fails to crop 
—indeed, grown in bush form on the Quince- 
stock itis very fine, and on the Pear, in standard 
form, gives asmaller return, but always saleable. 
This is a second-rate fruit as regards quality, but 
I have tasted good fruit if gathered before it 





A branch of Beurré Olairgeau Pear. 


| quality grown thus. 





excellent sale. I knew an amateur who paid the 


is quite ripe, and equal to some of less size and 


given a better name for quality alone. It comes | 





Billesley House, Kings Heath, Worcestershire. 


in after the fruits I have named above—viz., | 
during October—and should not be stored but! 
gathered and disposed of like Clapp’s Favourite. | 
It is finely coloured, and is not a coarse grower. 
It does well in light soils, and is not inferior in 


DvuRoNDEAU, a handsome Pear, valuable for its | 
size, colour, and fair quality. This makes an| 
excellent bush, is a melting fruit on a warm soil, | 
and may be grown inany form. It is exceedingly | 
fertile on the Quince or Pear-stock, and will 
bear when others fail in cold clay soils. I do 
not advise it to be grown as a standard, but as | 
a bush, and it isa great favourite in the market, 
being in season the latter part of October and | 
early in November. The fruit should be left on | 
the trees as long as possible if it is wished to | 
store, but I find there is a good sale for large | 
Pears early in October. This variety well | 
repays cultivation in bush form, and the fruits | 
must be thinned to get size and good colour. 
Keep the trees free from wood. On walls this | 
variety comes very large. 

Pitmaston Ducusss.—This is an October 
fruit in warm soils or from bush trees. It is one 
of the largest Pears grown, and a favourite on| 
account of its size. As regards quality it is not 





From a photograph by Mrs. L. Gordon Cumming, 
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‘inferior. On the Quinoe-stock it comes very 
large and is earlier than the Pear. I am not in 
favour of planting tall standards, as, owing to 
the great weight of the fruits, the winds soon 
damage them. Dwarf or half standards on the 
Pear do well, also what may be termed bush 
trees witha dwarf stem or leg. It is much liked 
as a dessert fruit if gathered a little time before 
ready for use. If several positions are given the 
trees there is no difficulty in keeping the fruits 
so as to ensure a succession well into November. 
If stored, a cool place should be given, and only 
a single layer of fruit. W. 


WINTER DRESSING FRUIT-TREES, 


ACTIVE operations should be commenced at 
once against all sorts of insect pests that prey 
upon fruit-trees. Owing to the buds being now 
dormant, stronger remedies can be more safely 
applied than at any other time. Amongst the 
worst of fruit-tree enemies may be mentioned 
American-blight and various sorts of scale. 
The latter infest Cherries, Plums, Pears, and 
other wall trees, even more than they do trees 
of similar kinds in the open garden. For 
American-blight, or, in fact, any 
of the insect pests that remain 
on the bark during winter, I 
have found nothing so effectual 
in reducing their numbers as a 
good hard scrubbing, going over 
the trees first, and thinning out 
the knots and spurs, around 
which they usually collect in 
great numbers at the approach 
of winter. Strong soapsuds or 
brine may be safely used on the 
old wood, and after the trees are 
divested of all that can be 
reached by these means the 
garden-engine should be vigor- 
ously applied, for if once the 
insects are loosened from their 
hold a good drenching will com- 
pletely destroy them. Then 
apply one or other of the various 
insect destroyers now so nume- 
rous, such as Gishurst Com- 
pound, paraftin-oil, ete. I find 
a hand-syringe a very good 
means of applying liquids to 
wall and dwarf trees, and in the 
case of tall standards I use the 
garden-engine. The principal 
point is to see that ever 

particle of the bark is wetted, 
being careful to get well under 
the branches. I have seen trees 
badly infested with insect pests 
cleansed with that homely 
remedy ‘‘ soapsuds,” well drench- 
ing them overhead for a few 
times in succession at short in- 
tervals between the applications. 
Hundreds of unhealthy fruit- 
trees are often badly infested 
with scale, though unnoticed by 
their owners, who go on apply- 
ing stimulants to their roots, for- 
getful that these minute and un- 
observed enemies are sucking the very life-blood 
from the trees, and that, until removed, all 
hopes of improvement are useless. Coating the 
stems and branches with a mixture of various 
compounds applied with a soft brush is an 
effective mode of dealing with these pests, but 
it takes more time than dressing the trees with 
liquid applications. From 6 oz. to 8 oz. of 
Gishurst compound to a gallon of water, and 
enough clay to thicken it, is a safe application, 
or it may be even used stronger if not put over 
the fruit-buds, or paraffin-oil may be used at 
the rate of 4 pint to a gallon of water; the 
latter should also be strongly impregnated with 
Tobacco juice by pouring it boiling over 4 lb. of 
Tobacco, and flowers of sulphur, lime, and 
clay should be added to the mixture in sufficient 
quantity to thicken it into a paint. This isa 
good remedy for all kinds of fruit-tree insects, 
including those of the Grape-Vine. Where 
many trees require attention, a large quantit 

can be mixed at one time and used as required. 
Moss and other parasitic growths can also be 
better dealt with now than at any other period 
of the year. If the trees are large and much 
Moss-grown, scrape or scrub all the main 
branches, and then dust with finely slaked 
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lime, choosing a damp, still day for the overa- | the temperature. It would never do to erect 
tion, when fog or mist makes the air heavy a fruit-room over a stoke-hole, as that would 
If the lime is | generatea hot, dry atmosphere. Fruit-rooms are 
fresh a very little will suffice to destroy Moss, | best when they have a soil floor, as then enough 
which will soon wither up and drop off. In) moisture arises from the soil to keep the air | 
walls nail-holes and joints get full of insects, and just humid, or not toodry. The thicker the roof | 
a coating of thick whitewash should therefore be | and walls, especially if well thatched, the better, | 
If the whitewash | but a small hot-water pipe is helpful to exclude 
is too conspicuous a little cement added will frost in hard weather, or failing that an oil-lamp 
make the effect less glaring, and the mixture | may be useful. 
none the less serviceable ; then by way of finish exclude frost. 
top-dress the roots ‘with half-decayed [stable-| generates damp and mould. The shelves are best 
manure, which will prevent drought from| made of wood-trellis, with the sharp edges 
If the soil is poor in quality, smoothed off. 


and the branches are dripping. 


worked into every crevice. 


affecting them. 
or much exhausted by close cropping, remove | 


the top spit of soil to another part of the garden, | to me to be an unusual freak in a fruit. 


and substitute fresh fibrous turf, a material in | 
which it is surprising how much the roots of 
fruit-trees revel ; it contains all the ingredients | 


necessary for building up fruit-trees, and for Orange. 


keeping them for many years ina fruitful state. 
B. H. 





Grapes in vinery (Thomas).—For early 
Grapes to plant in same house as Black Ham- 
burgh we should advise Madresfield Court, 
black, and Foster’s Seedling and Buckland 
Sweetwater, both white. If, however, you 
prefer another black Grape then get Alton 
Towers, an excellent variety. For a late vinery, 


which, however, should not be started later /at the same time. 
than March, because late Grapes need to be well open by day, 


finished before they 
are required to keep 
late, you will find 





| handsome 
|grown in an 8-inch pot. 


All that is needed is just to! 
Straw should not be used, as it | 


A curious Orange.—I encloss you what appears 
1 know that 
auch occurrencesare not uncommon in the animal kingdom, 
but never before seen such a case in a vegetable.— 
R. R. H. 


*.* We have seen this before—a small Orange within an 





THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY. 


THE accompanying illustration represents the 
Japanese Lily (Lilium auratum) 
The plant, which 
measured 3 feet 6 inches in width and 3 feet 
through, was grown from a single bulb. It 
threw up five stems, which bore perfect 
flowers, forty-nine in all, most of which were 
8 inchesin diameter. All the blooms were open 
The plant was placed in the 
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variety in question is by no means particularly 
showy as we understand the Begonia to-day, but 
a good deal of interest attaches thereto by 
reason of the parentage, and doubtless we shall 
now soon see the better forms of the Tuberous 
Begonia generally, with their infinite variety of 
colours, infused in greater or less degree into 
the winter-flowering kinds. In this way such 
things will prove a great gain to our green- 
houses. 





TRENCHING AND DIGGING. 


TRENCHING is a matter of much importance in 
the treatment of garden ground, particularly 
| that part devoted to vegetables, and it ought to 
| be done well and wisely. A man with a strong 
| arm can cast out a trench well, but it requires 
both judgment and experience to decide how 
much, or if any, of the subsoil should be placed 
upon the top. Subsoils vary so much that no 
certain rule or correct guide can be laid down 
upon this point. But there is one operation 
that is applicable to every variety of subsoil 
(which neglected no trenching can be said to 
be efficiently carried out), that is, loosening and 
breaking up the bottom of the trench by spade 
or mattock, as the case may be. The more 
thoroughly that is done the greater will be the 
ultimate benefit resulting therefrom. Another 
very important point to be considered is the 
proper season in which to trench. No doubt 





and put in a cool-house at night, 





Gros Colman the 
largest-berried Grape, 
Black Alicante and 
Lady Downes, the 
best blacks. Of these 
you will do well to 
plant two Vines each, 
making six Vines out 
of your three. Then 
you may plant one 
Vine each of Treb- 
biano, and Lady Hutt 
as whites. Muscat of 
Alexandria is really 
the best late white, 
as it keeps well 
till February. As to 
planting, that you 
may do at once 
if your borders 
are ready. Do not 
make them too rich ; 
one half good turfy 
loam, one half of the 
ordinary garden soil 
does well 1f you add 
to this a moderate 
quantity of bone-dust 
and wood - ashes. 
Some lime or old 
mortar-rubbish is also helpful. Do not make 
your borders at the first more than 4 feet wide. 
Trench the soil 2 feet deep, and if the bottom be 
gravel so much the better. Make the border 
fairly firm before planting. Keep the roots 





rather near the surface, and give, after covering | 


up with soil, a thin mulching of short manure. 
Cut back your Vines hard a month after plant- 
ing. Start them gently as they will need all 
the next season to get well established. 


Fruit-room (H. T7.).—A fruit-room or 


chamber should have the merit of maintaining an | 


equable temperature. For that purpose it is best 
not to have it looking south, as the sun on warm 
winter days causes great fluctuations of tempera- 
ture, causing sweating and rapid exhaustion or 
shrivelling. The temperature should range 
from 35 degs., the very coldest, to 45 degs., the 
very warmest. A north position or under the 
shelter of trees conduces to securing this 
equable temperature. The admission of light is 
not at all detrimental, provided it does not with 
it admit frost, or in milder weather sun-heat. 
Some ventilation is desirable, although it need 
not be constant, as in frost it would be unwise 
to give ventilation if likely to lower the 
temperature. Neither should it be given when 
the weather is damp and muggy. When it is 
dry and cool, yet not frosty, then open for a few 
hours the door at one end and a wooden trap or 
window at the other. This changes and purifies 
the air of the room, without materially affecting 


Lilium auratum in a pot. 








From a photograph by Mies French, Highweek, N 


which, no doubt, accounted for its sturdy 

growth, the tallest stem being less than 3 feet 

above the pot. A. T. FRENCH, 
Highweek, Newton Abbot, Devon. 





A note from Ravenglass.—I have only 
just seen in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, for Oct. 
16th, the notice of Eucalyptus globulus in 
Staffordshire, and write to say that on the 
Guard-room Tower of Muncaster Castle there 
was a tree of the same that must have been at 
least 25 feet high. It was killed three or four 
years ago, but the main stem was left, and I 
measured it to-day at 5 feet from the ground, 
and it was 18 inchesincircumference. It never 
used to have any protection, and lived out for 
many years. Some young plants have been put 
in near to give them a chance of equalling the 
old one. The Escallonias here form bushes 
20 feet high, and live in the common shrub- 
berries as hardy as the commonest Laurels. 
Montbretias that I see complained of spread 
here so quickly that it is only by constant 
replanting and throwing away the small bulbs 
that they can be kept in any order. The 
aspect the Kucalyptus was growing in was 
south-west, about a mile from the sea as the 
crow flies.—L. R., Ravenglass, Cumberland. 

Begonia Ensign is one of the pioneers of 
a probable new race of these increasingly popu- 
lar flowers, and is the result of crossing one of 


autumn is the best time for such work, 
and the earlier it is 
done the better, before 
the surface soil parts 
with the heat  ob- 
tained from the sum- 
mer sun. The next 
consideration of im- 
portance is the appli- 
cation of manure 
during the operation 
of trenching. Many 
people never trench 
im manure, whilst, on 
the other hand, some 
think it best to do so. 
If manure be buried 
deeply in the trench 
it is well to use it in 
the green state, thus 
giving the ground the 
tull benefit. If trench- 
ing be done in the 
autumn the manure 
will by the following 
summer be decom- 
posed, and should the 
weather then be dry, 
deep - rooting plants 
will very soon go 
in search of it and 
be greatly benefited 
thereby. There are, 
however, people who 
prefer putting the manure near the surface, 
with a view to benefit the soil underneath by 
the washings of the manure by rains. This 
question, however, must be settled individually, 
according to opinion or circumstances. The 
proper depth to trench must depend upon the 
natural depth and character of the soil, and also 
the depth that has been gone to in previous 
trenchings. If the subsoil be bad, no portion of 
it should be brought to the surface, but a few 
inches of it may with advantage be stirred 
and left there for a time, and the essence 
of the manure washed down by rains 
becomes mixed with, and gradually improves, 
it by the time the land again requires trenching. 
In two or three years those few inches of bottom 
soil can be brought to the top, and a little more 
of the bottom loosened up and left as before. 
Where the subsoil is ordinary clay, a couple of 
inches, at this and every subsequent time the 
land is trenched, may with advantage be 
brought to the top ; but where this is done the 
work should be carried out in the autumn or 
early winter, so as to allow of the clay getting 
mellow and in a fit state to be forked in previous 
to the time of cropping. In digging or trenching 
in autumn and winter the ground can scarcely 
be thrown up too roughly. As large a surface 
as possible should be exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere. No time should be wasted in 
attempting to chop and cut it to pieces; rain 








ewton Abbot, Devon. 





tuberous-rooted section and B. socotrana. The 


and frost will do this effectually. H. 








INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES ON PERSIAN CYCLAMEN 
CULTURE. 

Tus Cyclamen, which is one of the most beauti- 
ful, useful, and continuous-flowering of all green- 
house plants, can be easily raised from seed ; 
indeed, this is much the best way of propagat- 
ing it. Sowings should be made at different 
times of the year, according to the season the 
plants are required to flower. If well managed 
the plants will be large enough to blossom well 
when from fifteen to eighteen months old. To 
flower in spring sow during November or 
December; if wanted to come into blossom 
during the late autumn and winter months sow 
about the end of July in wide, shallow pans, 
filled with a mixture of sifted fibrous loam, with 
some leaf-mould and a little sharp silver-sand 
added. Press this material down moderately 
firm, scatter the seeds an inch apart over the 
surface, and cover them with about } inch 
of the soil. When sown at this time stand in a 
temperature of about 60 degs., where they will 
soon vegetate if the soil is kept a little moist. 
To do this without giving too much water a 
thin sheet of paper may be laid over the surface 
and be removed as soon as the plants are up, 
after which they must be kept close to the 
glass and the sun not allowed to reach 
them during the heat of the day. The best 
place in which to grow them through their 
early stages is a low, heated pit, where an 
intermediate temperature (which is necessary 
all through the first autumn and winter, so as 
to get them on large enough to flower satis- 
factorily by the close of the ensuing year and 
on through the subsequent winter) can be 
keptup. Give a moderate amount of air daily 
from the time the young plants are up, keeping 
the atmosphere a little moist and syringing 
slightly in the afternoons. As soon as large 
enough to handle, move the little plants singly 
into small pots, using soil similar to that in 
which the seeds were sown. Stand them on a 
moist bottom, still close to the glass; leave off 
shading as the sun decreases in power, and keep 
up a night temperature during the winter of 
about 50 degs., in which they will go on growing 
so as to require moving at the beginning of 
April into 3-inch pots, Then use similar soil, 
but add a little cow-manure that has got old 
and mellow. They will now require a little 
more warmth, and until the season is further 
advanced enough fire should be used to keep the 
temperature up to 55 degs. in the night, and 
proportionately higher by day when there is an 
absence of sun to raise the temperature. A 
thin shade will again be needful through the 
spring and summer whenever the sun shines 
powerfully on them. Care must bo taken at all 
times during the season of growth that they 
never want for water at the roots, or they will 
receive a severe check. Keep the atmosphere 
and the material on which the pots stand moist, 
and syringe overhead each afternoon, all 
of which are necessary to keep them 
free from red-spider, Give air every day, but 
avoid cold draughts ; towards the end of June 
move the plants into 5 inch or 6-inch pots, 
which will be large enough to flower them in the 
first season, and use a fair amount of drainage 
in the pots. Continue to treat as hitherto 
advised in the early part of the summer until 
September, when give more air, and discontinue 
shading and syringing, so as to solidify the 
growth and induce the formation of flowers. 


Let them have a position near the glass, but 
through the autumn and winter let the material 
on which they stand bs kept as dry as possible, 
If each plant is now stood upon an inverted pot 
it will allow a better circulation of air around 
them. Withthe same object in view do not crowd 
the plants too closely together, a condition 
that should in all stages of the growth be 
avoided, or the leaves will get drawn and weak 
and the plants spoilt. If all has gone well they 
will now be sturdy examples, with short, stout 
leaf-stalks, the foliage half covering the pots. 
They will flower freely through the last months 
of the year and early part of winter, during 
which time they should be kept in a night 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. After 


blooming is over keep a little cooler, and when 
all danger of frost is over thsy may be turned 
out-of-doors and placed under a north wall, the 
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pots plunged in ashes, or, better still, they may 
be kept in a cold frame, placed where they will 
be out of the fall sun, and given enough water 
to prevent the soil getting quite dry. The 
plants will lose most of their leaves through the 
early part of summer, but will after- 
wards push up quantities of new leaves. 
As soon as these are visible give more water, 
and when a little growth has been made move 
into pots an inch larger, shaking away the old 
soil and replacing it with new of a like descrip- 
tion to that hitherto recommended. Afterwards 
stand them in a pit, frame, or greenhouse, and 
treat as advised for the preceding season, except 
that they will not now require to bo kept so 
close. The ensuing winter the plants will yield 
numbers of flowers proportionate to the increased 
size they have attained. After blooming agaia 
treat as in the previous spring and summer, 
in the matter of standing out, re-potting, 
etc. They may be kept on after they have 
again flowered, or be discarded and their place 
taken by younger stock, which it is well to keep 
coming on by sowing some seed each season. 
When the sowing is deferred until autumn, keep 
a little cooler both before and after the plants 
come up, and it will ba well to prick them off 
when large enough 2 inches apart in pans, 
allowing them to remain until spring before 
potting singly. Afterwards treat as advised 
for the early-sown stock. Red-spider, to which 
they are liable, will usually be kept under by 
following the course of cultivation detailed. 
Thrips and aphides sometimes attack them, 
getting to the undersides of the leaves, and 
doing much mischief before being seen. These 
insects should be repeatedly sought for; when 
discovered dip the plants in Tobacco-water, or 
fumigate several times with Tobacco. B. H. 


CINERARIAS AND HERBACEOUS CAL- 
CEOLARIAS FOR SPRING FLOWERING. 


Aut those who contemplate having healthy 
plants of these invaluable flowers next spring 
should lose no time now in giving them a good 
start, and once they are in that position they 
must not receive any check until they occupy 
the pots in which they are intended to flower, 
the size of which will vary, according to circum- 
stances, from G inches toS inches ; 10 inches and 
even 12 inches for very largespecimens. <A few 
of the latter are very effective where there is 
space for them, with heads of flowers from 2 feet 
to 3 feet across, accompanied by clean, healthy 
foliage ; but very good and effective plants may 
be had in 6-inch or 8-inch ones. 


CINERARIAS 


that may now be in 3-inch or 4-inch pots, pro- 
viding the roots have well reached the sides of 
the pots, should at once be given 5-inch pots. 
Pot moderately firm, and place in a cool situa- 
tion close to the glass. Hither a frame, pit, or 
cool greenhouse will do, but a cool, moist 
atmosphere is indispensable, whatever the 
structure may be. Throughout the autumn 
and winter months a temperature ranging from 
38 degs. to 45 degs. will be a suitable one at all 
periods of their growth. Keep the plants well 
apart from each other, for if the leaves are 
allowed to lap one over the other they are 
quickly spoiled. A good plan is to place each 
plant on an inverted empty pot, and sufficiently 
far apart that every leaf is at liberty to expand, 
and at the same time to have a perfect circula- 
tion of light and air around it. lf thus attended 
to from the first, and kept entirely free from 
insects, they will retain all their foliage, which 
by the time the plants have filled the flowering 
pots with roots, the latter will be hidden by the 
leaves. 

The best compost I have found as follows: 
Two parts rich turfy loam, inclined ta be stiff, 
one part well-decayed cow or horse-manure and 
Oak or Beech leaf-mould, with a little sharp 
sand and wood charcoal well mixed with the 
rest. Water should be given when required, 
using the spout without a rose. I have often 
found when the plants have been much watered 
overhead with a rose that many of the large 
leaves decay; the necessary moisture plants 
require can be best provided by sprinkling the 
surface on which they stand. 

Insects are troublesome, and if once they are 
allowed to take possession they are very difficult 
to dislodge without injury to the plants, making 
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the remedy as bad as the disease. To prevent 
this I have found the following to answer per- 
fectly : Give the structure in which they are 
placed a very slight fumigation with Tobacco or 
Tobacco-paper every eight or ten days, whether 
any insects appear or not, and success will be 
almost certain. 


The most suitable structure in which to grow 
both the Cinerarias and Calceolarias is a span- 
roofed pit, about 5 feet or 8 feet wide, with a 
flow and return 3-inch pipe carried round a foot 
or two from the glass. Cover the bottom of 
the pit with fine cinder-ashes, and on these place 
inverted 8-inch or 10-inch pots. Stand the plants 
on these, andthroughout their growth they should 
be kept perfectly clear of each other, and you 
will not only have fine heads of flowers, but per- 
fect foliage, which will greatly enhance the 
beauty of the former. 
beneath the plants to keep up the necessary 
moisture. Whenever it is safe to do so, leave a 
chink of air on during the night ; this prevents 
damp. Do not stop the flowering stems, as by 
so doing much of the natural beauty is spoiled 
by producing a squat, ugly head of flowers. 


THE CALCEOLARIA 


may receive almost identical treatment as to 
soil, watering, and keeping free from insect 
pests, and potting, with one addition—viz., the 
flower-stems must ba carefully supported with 
neat stakes, painted green. As soon as the 
flowers appear the plants will be benefited by a 
little weak manure-water, but let it be clear 
and well diluted. H. Ewuis. 


PENTAS CARNEA. 


Tuis useful old free-flowering stove evergreen 
shrub is not grown nearly so extensively as it 
might be. Its culture is of the easiest descrip- 
tion, and it grows and flowers most freely when 
given an ordinary, stove temperature. Dwarf 
plants are exceedingly useful for filling vases in 
rooms during the winter months, and they do 
not suffer in the same way as many other things 
when subjected to the unnatural conditions that 
surround them in drawing or sitting-rooms. 
The trusses of flowers when cut with a good 
length of stem associate well with other cut 
blooms, and they are very effective when used 
alone. They also possess the good feature of 
lasting in good condition for quite a week if the 
water is kept changed. Cuttings made of the 
young growths strike freely ina sandy compost, 
placed under a bell-glass or in a propagating 
frame. When well rooted they should be potted 
off into suitable sized pots and shifsed on again 
as soon as they have made plenty of roots. 
The size of pot for the last shift will depend on 
the purpose the plants are required for. Asa 
rule, 8-inch pots are large enough for growing 
plants in to furnish cut blooms, and 6 inch or 
7-inch for plants intended for house decoration. 
A compost consisting of three parts loam, one 
part leaf-mould, and a liberal addition of silver- 
sand suits their requirements and promotes a 
short-jointed growth. Frequent stopping of the 
young growths is necessary until good bushy 
plants are formed, after which they may be 
allowed to flower. When commencing to bloom, 
weak guano-water is beneficial, as it not only 
leads to finer trusses of flowers being produced, 
but it also assists the plants to break back more 
speedily, with a resulting fresh crop of blooms. 


For furnishing plants for winter blooming the 
cuttings should be struck about the end of May, 
and grown on afterwards without a check, keep- 
ing all flowers suppressed in the meantime. To 
have the plants dwarf and stocky they should be 
kept close up to the light, and a light shade 
during sunny weather is necessary. I am trying 
an experiment with this plant this season, and 
have planted out some old specimens in a Melon- 
house and trained them on the trellis. So far 
they have given excellent results by furnishing 
great quantities of bloom, and appear likely to 
do so throughout the winter months. The soil 
they are planted in is nothing else but the bed 
in which the Melons were grown, and they seem 
to be quite at home in it. If the experiment 
proves a success eventually it will be an easy 
method of growing plants for cutting from, as & 
good batch can be held in readiness for settin 
out as soon asthe Melon plants are dispense 
with in the autumn. I would advise those who 
do not already possess the plant to obtain it 





Water the cinder-ashes || 
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they require a free-flowering subject for the 
winter months, and if grown in the way 
_ described I venture to think they will not regret 
having done so. A. 





A USEFUL EVERLASTING FLOWER. 
RHODANTHE MANGLESI. 


Tus is a very popular plant, its pretty rose- 
coloured blossoms being equally attractive in 
the bud state and when expanded. The white- 
flowered variety of it, too, is a charming plant. 
At one time these Rhodanthes were regarded 
as very difficult to cultivate, but they have been 
for some years brought into Covent-garden- 
market largely during the summer, and, in com- 
mon with most things grown in quantity for 
that place, many of them are excellent examples 
of good cultivation. Quite a sheath of stems 
arise from the pot, all clothed with leaves that 
look as if mildew, once a great pest, was now 
unknown. The upper portions of these market 


plants are masses of flowers, some expanded and | 
more in the bud state, which, with attention, | 











are thus allowed for. The plants are set on a 
well-drained ash-bed not far from the glass, and 
have all the light and air possible in order to 
encourage a short and sturdy growth, so that by 
the middle of May the blossoms commence to 
open and the plants are soon in full flower. 
Rhodanthes require careful watering, and espe- 
cially avoid wetting the foliage as they approach 
maturity ; when young it does no harm. A 
little weak manure-water may be given with 
advantage as the pots become full of roots. By 
varying the time of sowing a succession may be 
kept up, and if some seed be sown in the open 
ground early in May a good supply of cut- 
flowers will be obtained at a time when they are 
very acceptable. 





Hippeastrum aulicum.—The pointed 
petals and general contour of the flower of this 
Hippeastrum, or Amaryllis as it is more gene- 


rally called, stamp it as perfectly distinct from | 


the round-flowered garden varieties, while the 
fact that it may be had in bloom during the last 
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FERNS. 


NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA. 


WHEN well grown this is one of the most deco- 
rative of Ferns, either as a large plant, such as 
the one depicted in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, or when broken up into small pieces, con- 
sisting of a few fronds each, which are emi- 
nently suitable for growing on brackets or asso- 
ciating with other Ferns in hanging-baskets, 
Fern-cases, and such like. When vigorously 
grown very large specimens can be obtained in 
comparatively small pots, those of 8 inches in 
diameter easily accommodating plants with a 
natural spread of 4 feet and with fronds 
approaching 3 feet in length. This Fern does 
well in fibrous loam to which a little peat has 
been added. During frond-formation a com- 
paratively high temperature will be found bene- 
ficial, but when growth is finished the plants, 
if well supplied with water, last well, owing to 
the durable nature of the fronds, when utilised 
for indoor decoration, for which their handsome 

qualities render them so well 

adapted. When the pots or baskets 

are filled with roots some stimulant 








is needed to supply the nutriment 
| which the impoverished soil no 
| longer affords. Soot-water, liquid 
guano, or well-diluted sulphate of 
ammonia will all answer this pur- 
pose, the latter having been the only 


fertiliser used for the subject of the 
| engraving. ¥. 
POTTING SOIL. 
Many amateur gardeners experi- 


ence at times considerable difficulty 

in obtaining suitable potting soil 

for their plants; this is especially 

the case with those who live in the 
vicinity of large towns. Now ordi- 

nary garden soil, such as is obtain- 

able from ground where vegetables 

are well grown, will answer as a 
makeshift when it is enriched with 
manure (well decayed) and leaf- 
mould, yet it is well to bear in mind 

that the roots of plants when grown 

in pots have access to only a very 
limited amount of material, so thatto 

| obtain anything |:ke the best results 
| the soil should be turfy and of good 
we quality. The vegetable matter, con- 
S| sisting of the close mass of Grass 
| roots contained in the top spit of 
| soil from a common or a pasture, is 
just the material that suits most 
plants. Not only does the decayed 

| vegetable fibre presentin soil of this 

| description afford the best food for 

| the generality of plants, but it also 

| keeps the material open and porous, 

| and in a condition that admits of 
| the roots running freely in it ; con- 
| sequently, even those who grow 
only a limited number of pot-plants 





Nephrolepis exaltata. 


will continue to open for a long time. 
flowers of this everlasting are easily dried, and 


in that state preserve their beauty for a great | 


length of time. Ihave found the following to 
be a successful way of cultivating them. The 
seeds are sown about the end of February in 


shallow boxes filled with light soil and placed in | 


a gentle heat, when they quickly germinate, and 
goon after are removed to a frame, through 
which a single hot-water pipe runs—just suffi- 
cient to keep out the frost. Air is given freely, 
and when the first leaf is developed on the young 
plants they are pricked off at once into their 
flowering pots. ‘Therefore, better soil is required 
than if they were again to be potted off. Five- 
inch pots are a good size for them, and these I 
fill with a compost consisting of two-thirds 
loam and one of decayed manure, adding a little 
leaf-mould and sand to lighten it, if necessary, 
but that will depend upon the consistency of 
the loam. The soil should be pressed down 
moderately firm, and about fifteen young plants 
are dibbled in at equal distances from each 
other ; a dozen is sufficient for each pot, but by 
putting in the number first named a few deaths 


The | 





will find that money expended in 
procuring good soil is well spent. 
The end of September and begin- 
ning of October, when the roots of 


two months of the year furnishes another dis- | the various Grasses are getting matured, is the 


tinctive feature. It stands out very conspicu- 
ous just now at the cool end of the stove, for 
the flower-scape reaches a height of a couple of 
feet or so; hence the large showy blossoms 
tower above many of their associates. The 
flowers are of a bright scarlet-crimson, veined 
with a deeper shade.—T. 


Greenhouse fire unsatisfactory 
(S. G. P.).—You have suggested the mistake, 


for the coil is wrong end uppermost. Ifreversed, 


you would have no difficulty in keeping the fire 
in all night, as then the fuel could fall as it was 
consumed. At present the fire burns too hollow, 
scarcely any being able to fall into the spaces 
you have marked E E. Reset it, and use very 
finely broken coke. Sixty feet of 3-inch piping 
is a large proportion for so small a house, and 
should give ample heat, even if not_ made very 
hot. If possible, set the coil alittle lower, so as 
to give more space between top of coil and the 
flue. 

Winter Oherry (M. M.).—The plant you mean is 


Physalis Alkekengi, and you can get it at any good 
nursery. Look through our advertisement pages. 


| next twelve months. 


best season for laying in a stock to suffice for the 
It should be stacked in a 
ridge-shaped heap in the open air. Potting of 
all kinds ought not, generally speaking, to be 
kept under cover, except those that are required 


|in the spring, and which may, if kept in the 


open air, be then too wet for immediate use. 
When loam or peat is stored in sheds, as is 
sometimes done, it becomes dry and of little 
value. Of peat, as much as will last a year 
should be procured at the time named. This 
peat soil is indispensable where the cultivation of 
any of the finer-rooted hard-wooded plants 
is attempted. But it is well to be careful 
to obtain the right sort of peat. The close, 
black, boggy stuff that is sometimes used is 
about the worst material that the roots of a plant 
can be put into, as it is wholly unsuited to them. 
Potting peat should consist of a thin top-spit 
from dry ground, where the common Brake 
Fern grows along with tough, wiry Grasses. This 
will be found to consist, in a great measure, of 
the roots of the Ferns and Grasses, and 





is usually of a brown colour, The hard 
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peat found where the British Heath grows 
the 
support 
the plants, and it is also too close in texture. 
Leaf-mould is one of the best things that can 
be used for mixing with loam for the growth 
Properly pre- 
pired, it consists of leaves that have lain in a 
if older than this it will be 
too far decomposed, and if of last year’s leaves 
they will not be sufficiently rotten to be sifted. 
Sand, which is required in greater or less 
quantity for mixing with the soil for most pot- 
plants, is more easily obtained than good soil, 
asin most parts of the country it can be had 
from a river, from the sea-coast, or from sand- 
pits, which in some districts furnish it of good 
The texture of the material has much 
to do with itssuitability for mixing with potting- 
soil; coarse, sharp, gritty sand that contains 
little fine dust is the best, as it then well fulfils 
the object required, which is to keep the soil 
open and porous so as to admit of the water 


poor and wanting in 


fertility necessary to 


1s generally 
e'ements of 


of such plants as require loam. 


heap for two years ; 


quality. 


passing freely through it. 


B. H. 





HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


FERNS IN THE DWELLING-HOUSE. 


Some of these are amongst the very best plants 
we can have for vases to stand on brackets or 


drawing and sitting-room tables, if we duly con- 


sider their graceful effect and the length of time 


(with a little care) that they will remain in good 
condition. A judicious selection of Ferns is, 
however, necessary to ensure success, as they do 
not all succeed equally well under such condi- 
tions, nor are they all adapted by their habit of 
growth for this kind of work. When one has 
got the right kinds the plants must receive 
carefal preparation, for if they are taken straight 
from a moist, warm glasshouse, looking verdant 
with tender young fronds, their period of service 
will be a very brief one. If, on the other hand, 
growa to the required size in a genial tem- 
perature, and then gradually inured to full 
exposure ip a cool greenhouse, the fronds will 
get hardened and they will last many weeks, or 
even months, with care in root-watering and an 
occasional syringing with clean, warm, soft water 
overhead to wash off the dust that is sure to 
settle on them in any room that is in constant 
use. In transferring the plants to the vases 
shake away the soil, so as to get all the roots 
entire, then put a layer of crocks, broken up 
fiae, at the bottom, over a hole drilled pre- 
viously in the vase, then work the roots care- 
fully into the vase with very finely-sifted soil, 
pressing down firm and fiaishing off with a layer 
of fresh, green Moss. Give a good watering 
after setting the vase in its saucer, and the 
work is complete. By this means really effective 
plants may be got to live for a long time, and 
even make good growth in dwelling-rooms. 
The small vases to which I principally 
refer, that are made in various coloured 
earthenware, can hardly be expected to do more 
than sustain the plant of the siza it is when 
transferred from the pot in which it was growing, 
but if larger ones, in proportion to the size of 
the plants required, are used, there is no reason 
why Ferns of greenhouse kinds should not only 
live, but make fine specimens in dwelling-rooms. 
Asplenium bulbiferum is a good Fern for 
hanging-baskets or vases set on brackets, as its 
long, arching fronds, with the tiny little embryo 
plants set thickly along them, have a very 
striking effect. But perhaps the best of all for 
small vases are the numerous varieties of Pteris 
or Ribbon Ferns, such as P. longifolia, P. serru- 
lata, and all the crested varieties allied to it. 
Then there is the variegated Pteris cretica, a 
most eff.ctive and hardy Fern. P. tremula ia 
its young state is very good, and when too large 
for a room, if shifted on makes fiae specimens. 
Some of the hardiest Adiantums, such as A. 
formosum and A. Cupillus.veneris, answer well, 
and Blechnum braziliense and the smallest 
Lomaria gibba look very pretty, as their Tree- 
Fern-like habit, although in miniature, makes a 
nice contrast to the more gracefully drooping 
kinds. 


—_—_ 


Mossy Sedums.—How very pretty do 
these carpeting plants look in beds or borders 
or surfacing vases or window-boxes during the 
winter and spring, especially when bulbs are 





planted beneath. 























aureum, or the golden-tipped Stonecrop. 


bare soil forms the base. 


winter. A few 


dibbled 


pieces 


and, indeed, helps to keep the soil 
when the sunshine is strong. 
are very easily increased. 


once established, growth soon follows. 


and spring. 


a sharp spade. 


the clumps of this variety do not flower.—A. D. 





ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER. 


not more generally grown for the winter decora- 


end to the variety of shades of colour among 
them. In Messrs. Cannell’s stand about sixty 


shade was represented. Niagara was certainly 
one of the very best whites, Lord Aberdeen the 
best scarlet, Biue Beard the best crimson, Coun- 
tees of Buckingham the best pink, and T. W. 
Lawton the best salmon. Between the crimsons, 
scarlets, pinks, and salmons, there were numer- 
ous beautiful shades. Indeed, by a jadicious 
selection and artistic arrangement, 1t seems 
possible to arrange Zonal Pelargoniums so 
effectively from a colour point of view, that the 
complaint of garishness against them would 
have little force. 

Cuttings may be struck in August and grown 
on from 3-inch to 6-inch or 7-inch pots in the 
course of a year, so as to make fine strong 
specimens for winter blooming. By pinching 
out the tips of the shoots, and also the blossoms, 
they are kept back until six or eight weeks 
before the bloom is required. Cuttings are also 
struck in spring to flower the same year, and 
they are treated in much the same way, but 
they do not make such fine plants. During the 
summer monthsthe plants may be grown outside, 
plunged in ashes or fibre, but care should be 
taken to get them into the greenhouse before 
the heavy rains of autumn set in. Then 
abundance of air and light should be given, and 
particular attention should be paid to watering. 
Only plants that are really dry should be 
watered, and the earlier in the day the operation 
is performed the better, so as not to havea moist 
atmosphere at night, otherwise the leaves are 
liable to be attacked with the well-known 
fungus, which produces damping off. 

Good loam, with a little sand, leaf-mould, and 
well-rotted cow-manure, is a good compost, but 
artificial manures may be given before the 
bloomiag period, so as to induce large blossoms. 
Pinching out the tip of the shoot above the point 
where the flower-bud appears throws more force 
into the flower, and consequently tends to 
enlarge it. By carefully gumming the flowers with 
florist’s gum these plants may be moved about 
or even sent long journeys without fear of the 
trusses tumbling to pieces. The gum, which 





The best forms are Sedum 
Lydium, green ; 8. glaucum, silvery ; and §. eA 

’ 
for instance, Tulips, or Narcissi, or any bulbs, in 
fact, be planted in the ground in patches, and 
clumps of either of these Sedums be pricked out 
over them neatly in November, by the time the 
bulb points are coming through, little carpets 
are formed as a base for the flowers, and the 
effect is far more pleasing than is seen when 
Whether used in 
window-boxes or vases for similar purpose, 
nothing can be more pleasing. Even patches of 
them put out here, irrespective of bulbs, form 
very pleasing objects, especially during the 
in round 
Hepaticas, Primroses, or any similar low-growing 
spring flowers, serve to prevent ond 
coo 
These Sedums 
It is but needful 
in planting to take a small cluster of shoots, 
with portion of roots attached, and press 
them into the ground, some 2 inches apart, and, 
Propa- 
gation of this kind may go on both in autumn 
Even to make flower-garden 
edgings, these Sedums are most useful, for they 
grow rapidly and need only now and then to be 
kept in bounds by cutting along either side with 
The golden-tipped variety is 
very charming, as whilst green ordinarily, as 
the winter advances the tips of the tiny shoots 
exhibit a striking creamy hue, and in the spring 
the clumps are thus beautifully coloured or 
variegated ; colour dies away again later, but 


At the last exhibition of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society at the Royal Aquarium, there 
was an effsctive and brilliant display of Zonal 
Pelargoniums by Messrs. Cannell and Sons, of 
Swanley. It is astonishing that these plants are 


tion of our greenhouses, as there seems to be no 
varieties were shown, and with the exception of 


blues, greens, and yellows—colours not likely to 
be seen for some time yet—almost every other 
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should be as fine as possible, may be applied 
with a pointed stick or small camel’s-hair brush, 
in preference to the oil-can method, which fre- 
quently makes a mess of the flowers. One 
advantage the double-flowered Zonals possess 
over the singles is that their flowers do not need 
gumming. They are excellent for cutting. 
Although the plants will grow at a lower tem- 
perature, it is more congenial that the thermo- 
meter should not sink lower than 50 degs. F. 
during the winter at night time, with a rise of 
5 degs. or 10 degs. during the day. 

Those in quest of novelties may save seeds 
and sow them as soon as ripe. If kept for a few 
months it has been found that a fair percentage 
lose their vitality, and even those retaining it 
do not germinate so readily. In about ten 
months the plants will bloom, and the raiser 
can then decide whether he has become the 
possessor of varieties superior to any already 
known. JOHN WEATHERS, 










































TIGER LILIES AND BULBS IN 
CHURCHYARD. 
(IN REPLY To **R, §.”) 


THAT many churchyards and cemeteries could 
be improved by a judicious selection of bulbs, 
pjants, trees and shrubs, nobody will, we think, 
gainsay. Cemeteries should be laid out with 
taste and made to look attractive and beautiful 
at all seasons of the year. The grassy surface 
should be kept cut and tidy, the trees and 
shrubs pruned at the proper period of the year, 
the walks kept level by frequent rolling and 
free from weeds, and on no account should there 
be untidiness in the place. If the grassy surface 
is not too thick and hard the following bulbs 
may be planted with success. Daffodils are 
well-adapted for naturalising in the Grass. Most 
of the vigorous growing varieties may be 
selected. The Crown Imperial Fritillary 
(Fritillaria imperialis) and all the hardy 
Ornithogalums succeed well. Adonis vernalis 
is a beautiful spring-blooming species. Lilies 
are first rate, so long as the tender ones are not 
employed. Leucojum xstivum and Tulips are 
well worth planting. Snowdrops are lovely and 
well-adapted for planting in churchyards. 

The undermentioned are suitable for planting 
on graves: Crocuses, Hyacinths, Scillas, Soow- 
drops, Colchicums, Erythroniums, etc. Of her- 
baceous plants the following can be used with 
good ¢fiect, either in borders or planted in 
clumps: Monarda didyma, Willow Herb (Epilo- 
bium angustifolium), Ponies, Asters (Michael- 
mas Daisies), Irisee, Dictamnus Fraxinella alba, 
Gunnera scabra, Helianthuses, Spire, Aruncus, 
Betonica grandiflora, Campinulas, Phloxes, 
Lychnis chalcedonica, Solidagos, Delphiniums, 
Rudbeckias, Statices, etc. 

Decipuous anpD EVERGREEN TreES —It is 
very strange why Yews and Cupressus should 
have been planted with such monotonous repe- 
tion, considering the wealth of other trees which 
are quite as suitable and certainly as ornamental 
as the twoabove- named. The following are well 
adapted for planting in churchyards: Labur- 
nums, Weeping Beech (Fagus sylvatica pendula), 
Weeping Ash, Sophora japonica and its pendu- 
lous form, Amelanchiers, Cratezus, Acacia 
hispida, Cotoneasters of sorts, Hollies, Weeping 
Willows, Amygdalus, Liquidambars, Buxus, 
Juniperus, Biotas, etc. 

Suruss.—Daphnes, Aucubas, Berberis Dar- 
wini and B. stenophylla, Viburnums, Double 
Gorse, Olearia Haasti, E’eignus, Jasminums, 
Osmanthus, Veronicas, Cornus, Ribes, Golden 
and Silver-leaved Elder, Symphoricarpus race- 
mosus (Snowberry), Cydonias, Chimonanthus 
fragrans, Rhus Cotinus, Euonymus japonicus, 
and K. europzus, Spireas, Genistas, etc. 





PRIMULA DENTICULATA. 


It is always a matter of some surprise, seeing 
the ease with which plants of this species may 
be raised from seed and how freely the latter is 
produced, that we do not more often find them 
used in spring gardening. If we, again, bear in 
mind that its peculiar shade of colour is not 
very common, I think one may assume that 
some pretty garden effects may be obtained by 
its free use or in company with other thirgs, or, 
again, when grouped in the rock garden, The 
forms of Himalayan Primroses can vie with 
almost any hardy plant for general effectiveness 
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either in its large, handsome tufts of broad 
leaves or its dense clustered heads of lilac 
flowers. And when speaking of these forms of 
Himalayan Primroses I would be understood to 


mean not only the above-named species, but also | 
its many variable forms, which include cash. | 


meriana, and by going a little wider embrace 
also that equally valuable, though in many 
gardens less reliable, species, P.capitata. These 
are so nearly akin in general aspect, that they 


may all with advantage be grouped in a some- | 


what similar manner. The last-named species 
has almost globular heads of flowers of the 
deepest purple blue, a most distinct and often 
varying shade of colour. This is invaluable 
for grouping in the rock garden in deep 
loamy soil and a position removed from hot 
sun. In the cool-house this is a capital plant 
for winter work in pots, and should be largely 
grown for this purpose alone. 
produced and plants may be raised abundantly 
where required. It should be noted that P. 
capitata is not so truly a perennial as the other 
kinds, and therefore there is greater need for 
more frequent renewal by seed. There are 
many positions in the garden suited to these 
plants, and none more so perhaps than the half 
shady parts of the woodland or the drier parts 
of the bog garden. In either of these a group 
of fifty or a hundred plants will produce a 
splendid display. 


P. denticulata has heads of blo sms _ less 





Seeds are freely | 
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light, or, where these conditions are not forth- 

‘coming, may be well grown on a border that 
possesses a fair amount of shade as well-as a 
| good depth of soil. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SEASIDE SHRUB. 
DESFONTAINEA SPINOSA. 


A 


|Ix many districts of England, especially near 
the sea, this Chilian shrub will both grow and 
| flower in a satisfactory manner, but where such 
|is not the case it is well worth the protection of 
a greenhouse, as its blossoms are very striking 
and distinct in character. It is a plant that is 
pretty well known, but its merits as a green- 
house flowering shrub are not sufficiently recog 
nised, for it is usually seen, except ia some 
| favoured spot, struggling for existence outside, 
/and under such conditions it wears a very 
‘unhappy look. It may be kept fairly well in 
| pots, but succeeds best where planted out in the 
| cool greenhouse and allowed to remain undis- 
'turbed. The plant is of a sturdy, freely- 
| branched habit of growth, with foliage very 
| much like that of a Holly, while the drooping, 
_tubular-shaped blossoms are scarlet tipped with 
yellow. This Desfontainea was introduced into 
| British gardens by William Lobb at about the 
‘same time as Lapageria rosea, LHscallonia 








Desfontainea spincsa. 


ylobular in shape, and of a pa’e lilac, which also 
is most variable in colour. ‘Tne variety pul- 
cherrima has larger heads of flower of a 
deeper shade of colour. 
flowered variety of this plant, P. denticulata 
alba. It is in reality, and also unfortu- 
nately, not a pure white flower, though suffi- 
ciently white to merit the varietal distinction. 
It is quite possible that, having thus far 
departed from the typical plant in point of 
colour, a good and pure white may yet be forth- 
coming, while to those who have plenty of 
spare time I would suggest crossing this white 
variety with the snowy Primrose through a 
series of years, with the object of securing the 
snowy heads of pubescens alba on a more 
vigorous habit of growth. These varieties of 
denticulata are distinct in having no meal on the 
stems and leaves, whilein P. cashmerianathe plant 
is covered with a dense mealy farina. This last- 
named form is perhaps the most vigorous of all, 
revelling in a soil which is both deep and fairly 
rich and rather moist, for here it produces its 
densely formed heads of pale blue or lilac 
flowers on stout stems, often 18 inches high, and 
frequently, where shade and moisture are 
always at hand, even more. By the term 
moisture here applied, and which is applicable 
to all save P. capitata, which is more content 
in drier spots and partial shade, it will be found 
all sufficient if the roots are in touch with the 
moisture, as the crowns very quickly perish if 
long submerged. But, given this moisture at 


the root, the plants will bear the fullest sun- | 


There is also a white- | 


macrantha, Embothrium coccineum, Philesia 
buxifolia, and Berberis Darwini—truly a bril- 
liant group of flowering shrubs. Though Des- 
fontainea spinosa is here spoken of asa beautiful 
| flowering shrub for the greenhouse, plants so 
treated are, of course, not to be compared with 
|examples of it in the milder districts where it 
flourishes in the open ground. In Devon, Corn- 
wall, and many parts of Ireland it is at home, 
and so is the Fire Bush (Embothrium coccineum) 
from the same region, which, when laden with 
with its clusters of brilliant Honeysuckle-like 
| blossoms, is such a gorgeous sight as to recall 
some native of the Tropics. The Desfontainea 
|may be propagated by means of cuttings, which 
are no} particularly difficult to root, though they 
genira ly stand some time before doing so 
Trea\ed as greenhouse Rhododendrons—that is, 
taken when the young growth is about half- 
ripened, inserted into well-drained pots of sandy 
soil, and kept close in a temperature slightly 
higher than that in which they have grown— 
they will give but little trouble. I have also 
struck the Embothrium in the same way, 
though it has the reputation of being a very 
difficult subject to root. 





Evergreen berry-bearing shrubs 
for grave (C. B. M. R.).—Gauitheria pro- 
cumbens is just the kind of dwarf, berry-bearing 
shrub suitable for planting on a grave. It 
should, however, be taken up and divided every 
third season, so as to ensure regular crops of its 
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cheerful red berries. Soil of a peaty naturo 
suits it best. Plants can be purchased at about 
six shillings a dozen. Pernettyas are of neat 
habit, and are well adapted for planting on 
graves. They are very beautiful objects when 
loaded with their richly coloured berries. Berberis 
Darwini is not suitable for grave work, as it is 
of much too vigorous growth. Skimmias are 
neat evergreens, and can be recommended for 
your purpose. Consult our advertisement 
columns for vendors of the plants named. 





BERRY-BEARING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


As we are now in the midst of the planting 
season, a short article on a few of the most 
useful hardy, berry-bearing trees and shrubs 
may be welcome. No garden can be considered 
complete that does not contain a selection of 
these easily-grown and beautiful trees. They 
are perhaps seen at their best when the majority 
of other subjects are at their worst. In winter 
they supply colour to the garden, when their 
richly-coloured berries are nestling amongst the 
evergreen foliage, or hanging in clusters along 
the leafless branches. The berries are of various 
size, and the colours comprise dull and bright 
reds, yellows, browns, white, black, etc. In 
addition to their berries some of the plants 
enumerated below have otherattractive features. 
The Holly forms the subject ofa distinct article, 
so need not be further referred to. 

Pyrus Aucupraria (Mountain Ash) is a very 
graceful, deciduous tree, growing in favourable 
situations to a height of about 20 feet. It isa 
fairly rapid grower, and succeeds well in cold 
eoils and exposed situations. It forms a well- 
balanced tree, with long branches clothed with 
smooth, deep green leaves. In May and June 
it bears a rich profusion of white, fragrant 
flowers, succeeded by clusters of rich scarlet 
berries in the autumn. 

Tus Waite BEAM-TREE (P. Aria) is vigorous 
and very ornamental. It grows to a height of 
about 30 feet, with numerous branches which 
forms a roundish head. Its terminal flowers are 
succeeded by large scarlet berries as autumn 
approaches. 

Tue Sra Buck THORN (Hippophaé rhamnoides) 
carries a large quantity of orange-coloured 
berries. It thrives well in dry, sandy soil, and 
grows freely on the margins of lakes and streams. 
Amongst the 


Tuorns (Crategus) are several excellent 
ornamental shrubs and small trees. They are 
exceptionally useful, as they grow freely in poor 
soils. They are also admirably adapted for 
planting in towns and small gardens. C. Pyra- 
cantha (the Evergreen Fira Thorn), which has 
frequently been referred to in GARDENING, is one 
of the most showy of its class. It can be grown 
successfully against walls with any aspect. Its 
orange-red berries are produced freely and hang 
on the plant for the greater part of the winter 
if a net is thrown over the bush to prevent birds 
from picking them. Of the deciduous varieties, 
C. Carrierei is the best. It is a sturdy grower, 
and produces large orange-red fruits, which 
remain on the tree for a considerabls time after 
other Thorns have lost their berries. Another 
first-rate variety, which carries its fruit for a 
long time, is C. Crus-galli ovalifolia. It is of 
spreading habit, with large clusters of round red 
berries. This variety is deserving of wider 
cultivation. C. orientalis is very distinct. Its 
yellowish-red berries are attractive and freely 
produced. C. occidentalis is a deep red-fruited 
variety. The Tansy-leaved Thorn (C. tanaceti- 
folia) is well known. It is a robust, upright- 
growing variety, with large greenish-yellow 
fruits, which contrast well with the other 
Thorns, A popular, useful, and extremely 
ornamental section of berry-bearing plants is 
included amongst the 

CoTONEASTERS, some being evergreen, others 
deciduous. Amongst the last-named the 
following are really fine: C. bacillaris is a beau- 
tiful free-growing shrub, with erect branches 
and dark seeds, which are borne freely. C. b. 
floribunda is a most prolific berry-bearer. C. 
frigida, commonly known as the Mountain 
Cotoneaster, is of first-rate importance; it is of 
good habit, and when its leafless branches ars 
weighed down with the clusters of bright red 
berries it is one of the most desirable of shrubs ; 
in sheltered situations it is sub-evergreen. C. 
affinis is of somewhat stunted growth, but any 
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deficiency in that respect is fully compensated 
for by the wealth of berries that it bears yearly. 
CU, horizontalis is a very distinct variety ; it is a 
free grower and sends out its branches in hori- 
zontal fashion; they are stiff, compact, and 
well clothed with small deep green leaves, which 
assume a Chestnut-brown in autumn; it bears a 
large quantity of bright red berries ; this variety 
makes a capital rock plant. Amongst the ever- 
green sorts C. microphylla is very beautiful ; 
its crimson fruits show up against the small, 
glossy green leaves; it succeeds well planted 
against a wallin dry soil. C. buxifolia forms a 
huge spreading bush, with deep green Box-like 
leaves ; it bears a rich profusion of red berries. 
C. rotundifolia is well worth including; its 
berries are red and borne with much freedom. 

Kvonymus.—Amongst native plants Euony- 
mus europzeus flourishes in all soils. Its incon- 
spicuous flowers are succeeded by a rich profu- 
sion of scarlet capsules, in which are enclosed 
rich yellow seeds. The broad-leaved Spindle- 
tree (KE. latifolius) has broad, shining, green 
leaves, and is unquestionably the finest member 
of the deciduous varieties. The seedsare large 
and the capsules richly coloured. They are also 
more persistent than the common species. KE. 
europeus aucubefolius has very distinct foliage, 
which is blotched with yellow in much the same 
way as the Aucuba, It is a capital grower, and 
very ornamental. E. e. atro-purpureus well 
deserves a place, if only on account of its neat 
purple foliage, which it retains longer than any 
other deciduous Euonymus. The flowers are 
borne in early summer, and the richly-coloured 
seeds are enclosed in bright red capsules. 

PHILLYREA VILMORINIANA is a handsome ever- 
green of dwarf habit. lts white, Hawthorn- 
scented flowers are borne in springs and in early 
autumn are succeeded by round black berries. 
The 

AvcuBa is one of the most popular of berry- 
bearing plants, as it grows freely in all soils, and 
is well adapted for town planting. In order to 
ensure yearly crops of berries it is necessary 
that a few male plants should be planted along 
with the female plants, so that the flowers of 
the latter may become fertilised. 

THE SINGLE-FLOWERED Rosks are attractive, 
when their variously coloured berries of different 
shapes and sizes are hanging on the leafless 
branches in autumn. The Scotch Rose (R. 
spinosissima) is of dwarf, free-flowering habit, 
and produces a large quantity of blackish 
coloured fruits. R, tomentosa subglobosa is a 
vigorous grower and carries a great profusion of 
bright red berries. R. nutkana is very orna- 
mental, It is a profuse berry-bearer and grows 
to a height of about 8 feet orso. R. rugosa and 
its white - flowered variety are two valuable 
plants for the garden. They are strikingly 
beautiful when in flower, and their shoots are 
terminated by large clusters of bright red fruits 
in autumn. They stand out as the most con- 
spicuous of dwarf berry-bearing plants. R. 
microphylla, R. Kamschatica, R. cinnamomea, 
R. lucida, and R. macrophylla are also capital 
berry-bearing sorts. The varieties of 

PERNETTYA MUCRONATA are very hardy, 
beautiful, and succeed well when grown in 
peaty soil. A few of the best varieties are 
lilacina, rosea purpurea, atro-sanguinea, alba, 
nigra major, carnea, and atro-rosea. In 
sheltered positions the 

STRAWBERRY-TREE (Arbutus Unedo) is hardy. 
Its bell-shaped flowers and red, Strawberry-like 
fruits are borne simultaneously. The deciduous 
Daphnes deserve a word. Their sweet-scented 
white and pink coloured flowers are produced 
during the winter months at a time when few 
other shrubs are in bloom in the open air. The 
yellow and red berries are borne freely. 
Amongst 

BARBERRIES are several excellent useful and 
ornamental berry-bearing shrubs. A good-sized 
bush of the common Barberry (B. vulgaris), 
when laden with its long, scarlet fruits, is very 
beautiful. B. virescens and B. canadensis are 
deserving of wider cultivation. B. Aquifolium, 
also knownas Mahonia Aquifolium, is a handsome 
shrub when carrying it blue-black berries. It 
thrives well under the shade of trees. 

CELASTRUS ARTICULATUS is suitable for training 
over arbours, etc. Its bright red berries are 
borne with much freedom along the leafless 
shoots. The 

SNowBerRy (Symphoricarpus racemosus) is 
very distinct by reason of its pure white berries, 
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which are borne in small clusters at the apex of 
the leafless and semi-leafless growths. It forms 
a large bush, and is of the simplest culture. 
Another white berried shrub, but one which is 
far too seldom seen, is 

HYMENANTUERA CRASSIFOLIA. It is a native 
of New Zealand, with thick, rigid stems and 
small, deep green leaves. 

SKIMMIAS are another class of useful plants 
of somewhat slow growth. They are excellent 
berry-bearers, and succeed well in ordinary 

arden soil. §. Fortunei, §. japonica, and 

. Foremani are about the best. The last-named 
has been known to hold its berries for a couple 
of years in perfect condition. The Skimmias are 
first-rate town plants. Sambucus racemosus is 
a very free-growing shrub, with clusters of 
highly coloured berries, borne with great freedom. 
The same may also be said of Viburnum Opulus. 
Planted in suitable positions and peaty soils 
Gaultheria procumbens is one of the brightest of 
the dwarf-growing shrubs. It bears a large 
quantity of bright red berries. 





The Hydrangeas ((. B.).—These are of 
easy culture. All the varieties thrive well ina 
moist, loamy soil; one or two varieties need 
slight protection during very severe winters. 
The plants should be pruned every spring, and 
the variety named H. paniculata grandiflora 
should be cut back to within a couple of eyes of 
the old wood. By hard pruning it has 
larger flowers than when moderate pruning 
is adopted. Propagation can be effected 
in several ways, but the most common practice is 
by seeds and cuttings of the young wood inserted 
in sandy soil and placed under a handlight in a 
gentle heat. 


Snowberry -tree (Snip). — This is a 
deciduous shrub, that is, one that loses its foliage 
in winter. You may cut it down in spring, but 
you will find that it will produce plenty of 
under wood, as it is very free in throwing up 
suckers when properly established. As your 
Privet hedge was only planted in the autumn 
we should not recommend you to cut it back 
until the spring. The tops may then be put 
in as cuttings. 


Shrubs for small garden near the 
sea (A. D.).—The under-mentioned deciduous 
and evergreen shrubs grow well near the sea 
coast: Deutzias, Eleagnus argenteus, Aucuba 
japonica, Myrtles, Sea Buckthorn, Laurustinus 
Saowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus), Escal- 
lonias, Osmanthus, Choisya ternata, Euonymus, 
Veronica Traversi, Skimmias, Guelder Rose, 
Cotoneasters, Bupleurum fruticosum, Buddlea 
globosa, Hydrangeas, Pornettyas, Broom, 
Olearia Haasti, Tamarisk, Cornus, Hollies, and 
Cydonia japonica. 

Black Poplar (Somerset).—Populus nigra is the 
common black Poplar and is grown extensively in all 
tree nurseries. Its catkins are produced in spring before 
the leaves. It is the Plane that is planted so freely in the 


London streets, the catkins of which are produced on the 
leafless twigs. 


LATE REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums-—size of pot for 
flowering decorative varieties 
(Anxious).—So much depends upon the time 
you commence propagation. The earlier you 
start the larger will the plants be, and it is 
wise, therefore, to give the largest plants more 
room than the smaller ones. Late-struck plants 
will flower very well in 8-inch pots, while those 
propagated earlier in the year should be flowered 
in 9-inch pots. In a few instances, as seen in 
varieties with extra vigorous root-action, 10-inch 
pots, if the plants be large ones, will not be too 
commodious. The materials you mention should 
keep until you want them. 


Chrysanthemums — eight dwarf 
Japanese tor exhibtion (7. W. W.).— 
Your glass-house, being of small dimensions, 
has induced us to compile a list of plants which 
you should have little Nifficulty in housing when 
the proper time arrives. Sorts which are diffi- 
cult to bring to perfection are not included, 
soyoumay commence with the prospect of getting 
blooms of good quality when the shows again 
come aN} Mons. Hoste, rosy-white, faintly 
suffused yellow; Mons. Chenon ne Léche, 
a beautiful shade of old rose, quite distinct ; 
Emily Silsbury, white, a very easy sort to grow ; 
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Louise, pale flesh-pink, very dwarf ; Australian 
Gold, pale yellow ; Phcebus, clear rich yellow ; 
Mutual Friend, pure white; and Viviand 
Morel, a beautiful silvery-mauve. If you feel 
disposed to add one other variety, by all means 
include Caas Davis, a bronzy-yellow sport from 
the last-named sort. As you state you are a 
beginner, special care has been taken to confine 
the selection to those we feel sure you would get 
good results from, 

Chrysanthemums (Francis James).—Your bloom 
is too poor for us to recognise it as Etoile de Lyon ora 
white sportfrom that variety. The flower sent us is unlike 


that variety in form, and we think you must have made a 
mistake. There are many better white sorts for late work. 


Chrysanthemum Edwin Molyneux (Mum). 
—Yes; in growing this variety, when the May break is 
made, we prefer to take up three stems, and growing these 
on vigorously until the early days ot July. The point of 
each shoot is then taken out, and the resulting shoots (the 
strongest one on each of the criginal stems) grown on, and 
the next bud gppearing retained. You should get 
splendid flowers of this variety by these means. 

Cutting down worthiess Peach- 
trees.—I took a house on a lease from June 
last, and in the garden there is a Peach-house 
containing nine very old Peach-trees, so badly 
infested with mealy-bug that experienced 
gardeners advise that the only thing to do is to 
cut down the trees and burn them. Some are 
already dead, but my landlord will not allow 
me to cut them unless I plant new ones. Can 
I do away with the trees and use the house for 
other purposes? My lease contains no mention 
of shrubs and trees.—T. W. 

*,” You may cut down the dead trees, but 
should you cut down the living ones your land- 
lord might at once bring an action for waste; 
and although you might prove that no damage 
was done because the trees-were actually worth- 
less, you might have great difficulty in giving 
such proof. Should you use the house for other 
purposes you must not so alter or use it as to 
render it incapable of being used asa Peach- 


house at the expiration of your lease,— 
KROpT; 





GARDEN PESTS. 


Cyclamens unsatisfactory (Thorn- 
clife).—Your Cyclamens are attacked by the 
grubs of the Black Vine-weevil (Otiorhynchus 
sulcatus), a common and most destructive pest to 
these plants, and one for which there is no 
remedy known except picking them out from 
the roots of the plants. The only practical 
means of prevention is to kill the parent weevils, 
which feed on the leaves of various plants. They 
are particularly fond of the foliage of Vines and 
Ferns. As they only feed at night they should 
be searched for after dark with the aid of a 
lantern. A white sheet should be spread under 
the plant so that the insect may be easily noticed 
if it falls off as soon as it sees the light, as they 
often do. They hide so cunningly during the 
day that it is almost impossible to find them. 
They may be caught by tying small bundles of 
Moss, hay, or straw on to the stems of the 
plants they are feeding on, as they will hide in 
such places during the day. The beetles are 
about 4-inch long, and of a very dark brown or 
black colour.—G. 8. 8. 


Diseased Violets (C. L. C.).—Your 
Violets are attacked by a fungus (Urocystis 
viol). Ishould at once look the plants well 
over, and pick off every leaf, runner, or part of 
the plant that shows any sign of the disease. 
Later on the skin of the swollen leaf will burst 
in places, and a number of black spores will be 
emitted, which may get on to sound plants and 
infect them. Be sure and burn the parts you 
cut off, and if any plant is very badly attacked 
that had better be burnt, as it cannot be of much 
further use and is a source of danger.—G. §. S. 


Wireworms (7.).—We cannot find any 
reference to wireworms in GARDENING of the 4th 
of December. Of course wireworms would not 
increase if there were no parent beetles to lay 
eggs, and under such circumstances they would 
no doubt decrease ; but I do not see the necessity 
for the beetles going ‘‘ elsewhere to lay their 
eggs,’ though many of them no doubt would, 
but I do not see that it isa matter of course that 
they should.—G. 8. 8. 


Some Pelargonium flowers not opening 
well (Devon).— Zonal and other Pelargoniums often open 
indifferently from two causes: not sufficient water at the 
root, and a chill or check from cold or changeable tem- 
peratures. Although they need very little water at this 
season, growing roots must not be over dry. 
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MANURES FOR GARDEN CROPS. 


QUESTIONS are constantly being asked in regard 
to the diverse forms of manure in commerce and 
use, to their fitness respectively for various Mat 
and also as to best methods of application. To 
all such queries, unless very precise detail be 
given, it is practically impossible to furnish exact 
or even at all satisfactory replies, for the obvious 
reason that, except by practical knowledge, it is 
difficult to arrive at any correct conclusions as 
to the condition of the soil it may be proposed 
to manure, and which may, perhaps, need other 
treatment. Manurial applications may be, of 
course, referred to generally ; but in individual 
cases it is most difficult to advise clearly. 
Manures are composed of diverse materials ; 
but indeed anything that contains matter 
capable of solution in moisture, and ne- 
cessary to plant life, becomes a manure. 
Thus all forms of animal excreta, alone 
or combined with vegetable matter, such 
as stcaw, Grass, Moss-litter, etc., are 
manures, because these give back to the 
coil the products that the crops causing them 
have taken from it. Animal manures are of the 
oldest use, and most generally applied ; but they 
differ appreciably in quality. ‘Chus it is found 
that the very best 1s obtained from horses, 
because these animals are so largely fed on corn, 
and this material contains phosphates and 
potash very largely. The product of cows and 
pigs—their food being almost exclusively Grass 
or green material or slops—is largely nitro- 
genous, and deficient in the other elements. 
Fowls, pigeons—indeed, bird-manure generally 
is rich in mineral substances, because their 
fcolis so largely of seeds. But, on the whole, 
horse-manure contains elements of fertility in 
the best form. This, however, is so habitually 
allowed to waste from exposure or fermentation 
that too often when applied to the soil it has 
lost 50 per cent. of its fertilising properties. 
Where practicable, it is best to apply horse- 
manure to the soil when gently heated—that 
is, kept turned in a heap as it accumulates 
for a few weeks, not allowing it to become 
hot fermented, and then in that condition the 
longest straw being removed, dried, and again 
used for litter or covering is then applied to the 
soil and dug in. Where it is not practicable to 
utilise manure at once, then it is better to spread 
it over the surface of the soil amongst crops to 
wash in, the fibre to be dug in later, or else to 
stack it in a square heap as dry as possible, and 
cover the top with a roof of soil. So cared for, 
there will be no waste but of moisture, and that 
can be replaced in the autumn or winter, when 
occasion offers to dig it into the ground. All 
animal manures should not be allowed to waste 
in any way by exposure to washing rains or 
by fermentation, as in the latter case fertile 
elements are converted into ammonia, which, 
thus liberated escapes freely as offensive effluvias 
too plainly tell. Animal manures are quick- 
acting or otherwise, according to their condition 
and the nature of the weather, as in no case can 
these or artificial manures be used when the soil 
isverydry. Those manures that become soluble 
slowly in any case do help materially to feed 
successional crops, a matter that, in estimating 
the relative values of animal and artificial 
manures, is too frequently lost sight of. Green 
manures are excellent dressings for soil, but not 
sufficiently utilised; these anyone who has 
ground can always obtain for themselves by 
sowing seed thickly of anything suitable. How 
often is there seen in gardens bare areas of 
ground from which have been taken late Peas, 
Onions, Potatoes, or other crops; these spaces 
lie fallow and useless all the winter. Unhappily, 
it is not recognised, but it is a fact that soils 
so left, whether dug or not, are really 
losing fertility than gaining by rest, as is 
the common supposition. Were these areas left 
free of ordinary crops in September, if they be 
but lightly pointed over a few inches, and at 
once sown with a mixture of Tares and Rye or 
Oats, the best of all green crops, or with Turnip 
or Mustard or Rape, or with almost anything 
that will grow quickly, such crops will keep the 
soil more aérated than if left fallow. They will 
absorb from the atmosphere elements of fer- 
tility, and when dug in, with or withouta small 
dressing of animal manure or of artificial 
manure, will leave the soil for the reception of 
a crop in the spring far more fertile than other. 
wise would have been the case. Every vege. 
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table element in a garden should be carefully 
collected and Etiawed to decay in a heap, but 
later dug in as manure, and in some cases it is 
the rule to always keep open a trench, from 3 
feet to 4 feet deep and 3 feet wide, and into 
this to bury, as it is obtained, all garden refuse of 
every description, as in that way soil is won- 
derfully deepened and fertilised. Practically 
manuring consists of returning to the soil what 
hasin vegetable or other form been abstracted 
from it, and therefore it is hard to say what is 
not manure. Burnt wood, or vegetable fibre 
giving wood-ashes, becomes most excellent 
potash manure; soot, product of combus- 
tion, is good manure also. Artificial manures, 
so-called, are best obtained in a raw or unused 
state. Practically these comprise phosphates, 
in the form of crushed or dissolved bones, 
ground coprolites, and basic slag, or Thomas’ 
phosphate powder. Potash is found in Kainit 
and carnallite salts, also in muriate of potash, 
and nitrogen in nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonia. All these elements are 
found in good guano, and should be so equally 
in good mixed compounds. All manures of 
this nature depend for their manurial 
value—their only test—on the percentage 
of plant food, as found in phosphates, potash, 
nitrogen, etc., they contain in soluble matter, 
such as ash or sand, may add to bulk and weight, 
but nothing whatever to manurial value. One 
reason why these manures are best purchased 
separately and raw is that while phosphate and 
potash, being slowly dissolved, should be, as a 
rule, applied to soil when prepared for the 
reception of seeds or plants at any time of the 
year, but, of course, only just before cropping 
takes place. When that is so, the manures are 
available just about the time the crop has 
become well rooted, and at once capable of 
utilising the manure. It is of the first impor- 
tance that plants in a young state should get 
a good start, as they invariably do far better 
afterwards than if their early days be expended 


in a struggle for food. Nitrogenous 
compounds resemble salt, and once ap- 
plied very rapidly dissolve. Thus it is 


more economical to apply these to crops 
after they have become well rooted. Thus, 
nitrate of soda, applied to growing crops when 
established in May, June, or July, in such 
moderate quantities as 3 ounces per rod, being 
first well pulverised and then hoed in at once, 
will do great good; so also will a lighter 
dressing a few weeks later. Such dressings 
may be also applied to autumn crops if needed. 
It is when thus applied that plants utilise the 
quickly dissolved nitrates at once, whereas, if 
applied with the other minerals they would be 
washed away by rains ere the plants could 
utilise them. Anaverage dressing of compound 
manures should not exceed from 5 ounces to 
6 ounces per rod ; but if the ground be poor, 
and the crop does indifferently a further 
dressing may be hoed or forked in several weeks 
later. A good deal of judgment is needful to 
enable the properties of all manures to be fully 
utilised. A. D. 


VIOLET CULTURE. 


Berne successful in growing these fragrant 
flowers, a few remarks on their treatment may 
be interesting. During the growing season 
Violets are very subject to red-spider when 
grown in a dry, sunny position. As a preven- 
tive against this destructive pest they require a 
partially-shaded border, as the red-spider is 
rarely found in such places. A border under an 
east wall is preferable, and should be prepared 
in winter. Give a heavy dressing of cow- 
manure, equally scattered over the ground, and 
dug in, turning the soil up roughly for frosts to 
sweeten. About the second week in May the 
soil is forked over and broken finely, 2 inches 
to 3 inches of riddled leaf-mould being scattered 
over the ground and worked into the surface. 
If a light soil it is essential to make firm with 
the foot and then rake smoothly. 

The young stock is then planted out on the 
prepared ground a foot apart each way singly. 
Great care should be taken in selecting the 
young plants, as the future success greatly 
depends on this. Good rooted runners with 
single crowns are the best. Ifthe parent plants 
were properly attended to in April by laying in 
some good compost amongst them, and watering 
freely to encourage the runners to make roots, 





in May they will be well rooted, as above 
described. During the growing and flowering 
periods all runners are cut off, and the surface 
of the ground well stirred between them. By 
September they will be strong plants, producing 
flowers abundantly. The second week in Sep- 
tember is the time to remove them to their 
winter quarters. The cold-frames are prepared 
by filling up with some good rich compost of a 
porous nature, and made firm, in order that the 
soil may not settle down too much, because it is 
necessary that the plants should be near the 
lass. 
: Lift the plants with good balls of soil to their 
roots, and plant them in the frames about 
10 inches apart each way. Water freely, and 
keep them free of dead leaves and suckers. No 
lights or protection are placed over them until 
frosty nights set in, and then it is necessary to 
give plenty of air during the day. When so 
treated the plants are sturdy, strong, and 
healthy, and will continue to bear flowers till 
April, at which time the runners are not cut off, 
but treated as already described. It is not 
advisable to grow too many varieties, but only 
a few good sorts. The following are good, useful 
kinds: Comte Brazza, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Victoria Regina, Marie Louise, and Princess of 
Wales. G. S. MacponaLp. 
Poltalloch-gardens, Argylishire. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side o, 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query 1s sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance, Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may aften be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their opine is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments. Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 





To the yollowing queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2473—Treatment of Roses (C. Reedham).—We 
shall be having a lengthy article upon pruning Roses 
in due course. Please look out for that. You should 
not cut your plants before early March, and then only 
a very little. Your plants have done remarkably well 
to make such good growth in so short a time upon their 
own roots. 

2474—'Tuberous Begonias (Begonia).—We think 
you must have kept the present batch of seedling Begonias 
dark too long, and so drawn them up. The tuberous- 
rooted section soon form minute tubers, but the others do 
not. You do not say if the first batch were tuberous- 
rooted. 


2475—Propagating Cupressus (South Deven 
Amateur ).—It i8 much too late in the season to propagate 
the Cupressus. You do not say which of the many widely 
differing species and varieties you wean. See our issue for 
August 14, in which is an illustrated article upon the 
propagation of evergreens. 


2476—Syringa in pots (South Devon Amateur).— 
We are a little doubtful whether you refer to the Syringa 
proper—7.e., the Lilac—or to Philade] phus coronarius, often 
called Syringa and Mock Orange. Both way be grown in 
pots, and if placed in an ordinary conservatory will flower 
about April. The precise time depends upon the heat 
supplied. 


2477—Mildew on surface of soil (Devon).— 
We heritate in giving causes of the mildew surface of your 
soil. There may be so many reasons. Do you use any 
bone-meal with the compost? That is a frequent cause. 
Stir over the surface a few times. We do not tbink it is 
injurious, unless it may be a fungus. Oould you not send 
us a small sample and give fuller details of the mixture ? 


2478—Weedy walks (Barnet).—Your walks need to 
be well dressed with some weed-killer. If you object to 
use that, you may destroy weeds and Moss by drenching 
the walks with boiling water. Also, you may turn the 
gravel and bury the surface 3 inches deep, bringing fr2eh 
to the surface. You may, if you care to get up enough of 
heat—some 60 degs.—sow Tomato-seed at the beginning 
of next month; but if your house is a vinery, you will 
start the Vines growing also, and March would be socn 
enough for that, as the Vine-shoots want ample light tq 
strengthen them : F 
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2479—Magnum Bonum Potato (Ll. B )—The raiser 
of Magnum Bonum Potato, was a grower named Olarke, 
who resided at Christchurch, Hants. He found a couple 
of seed-apples on Early Rose Potato in his garden, and 
thought the flowers which produced them had been 
fertilised with pollen from other flowers of the old Victoria 
He raised a batch of seedlings, and the best one was 
named Magnum Bonum., 

2480—Treatment of “ Mimosa”-plants (Acme). 
—A winter temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs. will be 
ample. Do not give too much water, but see they are not 
actually dry. Early in February pot them on into the 
following compost: Peat and turfy loam in equal pro- 
portions, with a little thoroughly decayed leaf-soil and 
coarse sand. Pot firmly, and drain neatly and well. The 
temperature may rise to 60 degs, and 65 degs. as the plants 
progress, and while growing they will need more water and 
a rather moist atmosphere. 


2490 Mushrooms in lean-to Cucumber: house 

(W. J. Buttress) —Provided you can arrange so as to 
keep your staging fairly dark, you have a good place for 
Mushrooms. Oollect the manure and store in a dry shed 
until you have sufficient. Turn it about three times a 
fortnight, and let the fresh droppings be mixed in each 
time. If very hot when making up the bed, add a little 
pasture loam. With the heat at your command you can 
afford to do this, but it would nob be wise withou' the 
additional fire-heat. A foot deep will be ample. Make 
the bed firm, cover it with a little good yellow loam, eet 
the epawn and beat all down once more. You must bear 
in mind that your bench will be rather dry, and water 
accordingly. You must find some way of keeping the 
manure from excessive moisture during the time you are 
collecting the desired quantity. 


2491-Gas-lime dressing (Pea-picker).—The later 
in-the winter gas-lime has to be appled to the soil, the 
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2481-Cutting back Stephanotis (A Constant | lighter must. the dressing be; but light soils need 
Reader ).—You must not prune the Stephanotis. It is the fewer applications of this nature than do heavy ones, unless 
if you 


there be club-fungus or club-beetle in ther. 
really think that a dressing of lime is needed to furnish a 
mineral of which the soil may be deficient, why not give a 
dressing of fresh lime, as that may be applied at any time? 
Put down in heaps of a bushel to each 2 rods, unslacked 
line, and cover over with soil. When presently it has 
heated and is unslacked, then spread it, mixed with the 
soil, evenly over the ground, and dig it in. A gocd 
dressing of fresh soil is also excellent manure for crops. If 
your soil be poor, a good dressing of animal-manure will do 
most good, especially if you have the coil deeply trenched, 
or, at least, well dug. 


2492-Firing for flue (Appren’ice) —Earthenware 
pipes to form a heating flue to grer nhouse are full of 
dangers. Should one crack or a crevice occur in % jvint, 
allowing burnt air and smoke to escape into the house, the 
effect on the plants is most destructive. It would be 
unwise to use as fuel anything, like steam coal, that gave 
a rather fierce heat. Good, well-broken coksa or coke 
breeze is best, but in banking up the fire at night a small 
quantity of very fine coal may be added. It is necessary 
to have a clean furnace daily, that the whole should be 
drawn each morning and relighted. Were that not so, the 
furnace would get sadly clogged and choked. Whether a 
damper in the chimney may be useful or not depends on 
the general draught ; but we rather infer that the draught 
is not excessive now, and a damper m3y 80 deaden the 
draught that you will get no combustion. The drip 
creating a little vapour will rather do good than harm. 


2493—Planting fruit-trees (W. A.).—The large 
tree at the bottom of your garden can hardly fail to over- 
shadow and greatly injure that part. The roots will, in 
spite of the pruning given, soon eat up the soil, and starve 
bushes or other trees. For that reason, we fear that 
Ourranta trained to your ash-pit wall would do poorly, being 
go much shaded. Were there no tree, Morello Cherry 
might do well on that wall; certainly Currants would. 
The Plum-tree would do better in the shade than the 
Oherry. Why plant the latter at all? A Rivers’ Early 
Prolific and a Victoria Plum would be best ; or you may 
let one be a Farleigh Prolific Damson. Your Gooseberry 
and Ourrant-bushes may be shifted to the back part of the 
garden, though they are best inthe sun. It will not do to 
exclude sunshine from the Pear or Apple-trees. You 
should lop the large tree you have very hard indeed; but 
it would be so much better to have it removed altogether. 
As it is, your garden seems to be too .much shaded by 
houses. 

2491 -Mildewed Grapes (F. W. W.).—If your 
vinery is heated by pipes or brick flue, get milk or soft- 
goap solution, stir into it flowers of sulphur, then get the 
pipes or flue hot with a fire, and when so heated well wash 
the pipes or brickwork with the mixture, kept well etirred ; 
then, so soon as done, shut up the house close for twenty- 
four hours. Also prune your Vine hard back to good 
buds near the main stems ; then well wash the stems with 
a soft-soap solution, and whilst damp duet the wood 
thickly with sulphur. Well lime-white all the brickwork, 
thoroughly clean glass, and, if possible, paint woodwork. 
Have all the trimmings burnt, Next spring and summer, 
should mildew appear, heat pipes, and wash with sulphur- 
wash, as advised. This is cleaner and more efficacious 
than dusting the Grapes and leaves with sulphur. 


2495 -Sawdust-manure (C. W. M.). — We should 


long growths you have now that will flower from the axils 
of the leaves. If you cut away these growths you sacrifice 
blossom, and merely get more flowerless wood of the same 
character. Allamandas should be pruned in January or 
February, cutting the previous year’s shoots back to 
within two or three joints of the old wood. 

2482—Impatiens Sultani (Sultant).—This isa very 
easy plant to grow. During winter it needs a temperature 
of 55 degs. to 60 deg3. Young growth roots very freely 
early in the spring. Do not grow in too large apet. This 
ig one of those plants which thrive best when the roots are 
partly restricted. Give a rich compost. Leaf-soil and 
good loam in equal proportions, with a little well-decayed 
manure and coarse sand, makes a gocd compost. 

2433—Aygreement for ground (Liverpool).— 
Unless you have a properly drawn and signed agreement, 
also duly stamped by an impreseed stamp at your local 
stamp office, it will be worthless in case of dispute arising. 
It should guffice t) say that one, as owner, on the one hand, 
and you, as the tenant, on the other, ‘* Hereby agree that 
all trees or bushes you may plant on the said ground or 
garden, during your tenancy, shall be yours absolutely for 
removal or disposal at any time, on the termination of the 
tenancy, the owner making no claim whatever on the said 
trees or bushes.” Both should sign in presence of a witness, 
who also signs, and then the agreement must be duly 
stamped. 

2484 Lime dressing (F. J.).—A lime dressing can 
hardly fail to do your stiff soil much good. Except where 
chalk prevails it is rare that soil is overdone with lime, 
and this is really a valuable food constituent for plants 
generally. Still, it will be unwise to employ it too freely. 
Give at the rate of 1 bushel to 3 rods, as the lime is 
slacked, although it will have, no doubt because some time 
slacked, lost some of itspungency. Ifyou cannot properly 
use it all now, it may be as well to sell the surplus to 
someone who has land also needing dressing: Dry tlacked 
lime dressings are very useful in the spring when slugs are 
troublesome. It should then be dusted freely about late 
in the evening, as, if fresh, it kills these pests rapidly. 


2485 Grafting Plums (Snip).—The proper time to 
graft Plums is in March, and the stock most generally used 
is the common Plum. The etocks should be cut down to 
within a few inches of the ground, and the scions should 
be about 4 inches in length, and taken from well-ripened 
wood of last year’s growth. With a sharp knife make a 
clean cut about 1} inches long, and then a cut of the same 
size should be made in the stock, and when the scion has 
been placed in its proper position it should be tied with 
matting, and a little grafting wax ora mixture of cow- 
se and clay should be placed over the matt’ng to exclude 
all air. 

2186—Pruning Peach-tree (7. B).—You may 
prune your Peach-tree at once, cutting out all branches 
that seem to be bare of fruit-bude, and tying in those 
shoots that have them well-plumped up. In pruning 
always cut a branch or shoot hard back, not leaving 
snegs, also making the cut very clean. The best of solu- 
tions for cleansing trees and houses of red-spider are found 
in 1 lb. of caustic soda and 1 lb. of commercial potash, 
obtained from a chemist, dissolving these in 10 gallons of 
water, and syringed over trees or Vines whilst quite hot, 
also into the crevices of the house; a3 in such places the 
insects hibernate or deposit eggs. 


2487—Wall Plum-trees (4. C. G.) —The laying-in 
of the summer shoots on wall Plum-trees that are kept 
for producing fruit, should have been done at the end of 
the summer to promote ripening. However, you cehould 
do so now, but only a few of the strongest. Do not 
attempt to Jay in any that break out from the front of the 
main branches, only from the sides. Out all others hard 
back. Generally Plums fruit from spores, though also 
from well ripened young wood. Of the shoots nailed in, 
shorten back one-third at least. Out back to about two 
buds or eyes all other shoots. With Plums the wood must 
not be go thickly laid in as with Peaches and Cherries. 
Do not allow clustering ehoots to form and project out 
several inches from the tree. 

2488—Heating a greenhouse (Flue).—Flues 
are out of date for heating greenhouses. They give a dry, 


seems to promote by its decomposition the production of 
fungus. We should very much prefer 
help to lighten your stiff soil. 
much animal-manure, 


helpful, and, to some extent, manurial. 


street-sweepings, 


year, it would do your soil great good. 


however, does not want over-manuring. 


of the blood-red and tall and dwarf yellows. 


It is one of the most effectual and 
cheapest methods of heating small houses that we are 
acqusiated with. Do away with the flue, and you can 
then plant a Rose with safety ; otherwise the flue will 
surely harm the Rose, the roots being scorched at one 
time and cold at another. 

2499-Manure on Strawberry-bed, Roses, 
ete. (Harrow).—Leave the manure on top of the ground 
between the Strawberry plants, but on the crowns 
Strawberries should never be dug. They are surface- 
rooting plants and enjoy a firm soil. The Jackmani 
Clematis may be cut down now; and the Honeysuckle 
pruned either now or early in sp ing. The Roses you 
name are suitable, but Amazone and White L \dy, are 
poor growers. Fortune’s Yellow will need a very warm 
position. We would prefer G. Nabonnand, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, and Lady Penzsnce in place of those 
three, 


little attention. 


would be wanted to flower. You 
or brown, tall and dwarf yellow, 
ig a new very early strain, seed of 
will give plants to bloom profusely 
and autumn. The flowers are of brownishb-buff colour. 


2497—Buphorbia splendens 
(Medico).—We 


but in the “ Treasury of Botany,” p. 477, 
‘The milky juice which forms one ef the const 


ties. 
them have been or are 
important 
lent ones, 
The drug is procured from Barbary, 
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hesitate to advise the free use of sawdust-manure, as it 


street-sweepings to 
This material includes 
fibre, and dust or grit, ail very 
Certainly use 
peat-Moss-manure when you can obtain it, and if you can 
spread some of this over your spare ground now, and also 
ready for digging in early in the new 
If you would 
prefer, use some of the sawdust-manure on a separate 
plot of ground by itself, and then note result. Strong soil, 


2493-Wallflower (St. Mary’s).—There are several 
colours in Wallflowers, and no doubt you may easily obtain 


at a moderate price sturdy plants, to bloom in the epring, 
Sull, as 


until the seed has well germinated, you should, two months 


later, have plenty of young plants to put out where they 
can have blood-red, buff, 


and Primrose, and there 
which, sown in March, 
during the late summer 


poisonous 
have no personal kvowledge of the char- 
acter of this plant in regard to its poisonous properties, 
it is mentioned. 
ant charac- 
teriatics of these plants contains ac ive medicinal proper- 
Hence in all countries where they grow some ot 
employed medicinally. The most 
of them for this purpose are some of the succu- 
which furnish the drug known as Euphborbium. 
where the natives 
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are said to make incisions into the branches, in conse- 
quence of which the milky juice exudes. This is so acrid, 
that it excoriates the hand when applied to it. Euphorbium 
is an intensely acrid eubstance which severely affects the 
eyes, nose, and lungs, of those who come in contact with 
the drug in its powdered state, if the greatest precau- 
tions be not taken. From its violent action it is now 
rarely if ever used in medicine, but it was always em 
ployed as an emetic, purgative, etc , and externally as a 
rubefacient.” EE. splendens was introduced from the 
Isle of France in 1826, 


2498—Diseased Mushrooms (W. H.).—Your 
diseased Mushrooms we found on opening the box to emit 
a most offensive emell, and they were soon consigned to 
the ash-heap. It is very evident that funguses them- 
selves are the prey of yet some other fungus of a 
destructive nature, producing in them, and probably in 
the same way, just the effects found on diseased Potatoes 
produced by the Potato fungus. The parasite not only 
eats up the fleshy matter of the Mushroom, but also de- 
stroys cellular tissue, and hence follows rotting or decay. 
It seems to us probable that the disease is due to improper 
manure. That your spawn was healthy and good we have 
no doubt. If, however, the manure from which the bed 
was made contained any horse excrement that was pro- 
duced by medicine, or resulted from any internal cause 
other than healthy action, such a description of disease as 
you show samples of is certain to be produced. Expert 
growers invariably avoid using manure of this soft nature. 
The very best is that obtained from healthy, corn-fed 
horses. Animals under medicine should be stabled sepa- 
rate from the healthy cattle, and their manure kept 
separate also. Worse material than this manure given to 
Mushroom-beds can hardly be found. That you have 
some sound Mushrooms indicates that the manure is not 
wholly bad. You may try the use of some slacked lime, 
dusted over the affected parts, but we fear there is little 
chance of finding a remedy. Whenever the bed is removed 
thoroughly cleanee the place where it was, and give brick 
or pegeork near a thorough washing with hot lime- 
wash. 


4 
2499 Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—How shal 
I treat Begonia Gloire de Lorraine to grow it to perfection 
winter and summer? The treatment given in your 
yaluable paper would greatly oblige.—ARTUS. 

*,* This winter-flowering Begonia needs no special 
treatment. Give it a compost of leaf-soil and rich turfy 
loam in equal proportions, and an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. None are more easy to grow than Gloire de 
Lorraine and Gloire de Sceaus. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or Fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EpITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—C. J. C.—1, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum ; 2, Phlebodium aureum ; 3 and 4, Orested forms of 
the Hart’e-tongue Fern (Scolopendrium vulgare).—HWM. G. 
—Your plant appears to be Habrothamnus elegans. The 
extreme point of the piece sent is showing for flower. Do { 
not pruve again now, and if you keep it fairly warm aod | 
well watered you should get rome pendulous racemes of 
crimson blossoms during the very early spring. They are 
not much grown now, but make capitel villar shrubs for the 
conservatory.——A. Manning.—We cannot determine the 
name of the single leaf submitted. It may possibly be an 
Abutilon or some member of Malvacews.——Ars. Nicoll.— 
Jasminum gracillimum grandiflorum. Syringing the 
Maréchal Niel Rose that is near to it is the sole cause of the 
brown spots. These pure whice flowers are easily bruised, 
and the least thing discolours them. Syringe with more 
care, and apply from the side where the Jessamine is, 80 a8 
not to bruise it.——Patricia.—It is not easy to name 
Chrysanthemums without their foliage accompanying the 
blooms. Varieties are so much alike. To the best of 
our belief, No. 2 is Mme. de Sevin; No. 38, Beaute 
Tolousaine ; No. 4, Like an old variety of Phebus; No. 5, 
La Triomphante; No. 6, Golden Ohristine ; No, 8, Source 
@’Or; others not known.—F’. 7. L,.—The name of your 
Orchid is Cologyne Gardneriana. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming frurt must bear in mind that several specimens of 
different stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We can only undertake to 
name sia varieties at aw time, and these only when the above 
directions are observed. Unpaid j arcels will be refused. 
Any communication respecting plants or fruits should 
always accompany the parcel, which should be addressed to 
the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.—H. K. A.—The red Apple is 
Emperor Alexander; the other, Minchall Orab.— 
Salopian.—Apple is Golden Spire; the Pear, Brown 


Beurreé. 
—————— eS 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we do no 


parching heat, and waste a great deal. The came fire I cA B yao 
used in a small coil boiler is doubly effective, as well as | these bloom early, it would have been so much better to | newt rs ee by post, ies that we apes ager Fp 
avoiding the dry heat so injurious to most plant life. One | have had the piants well established ere this. Seed is Gly fat ee OT ee ia Of singer : 
of the Hygienic heaters would be just the thing for your | cheap, and if you purchase in separate colours and sow the eee , ie : Star ee | 
small house, and would last a long time, needing very | first week in May outdoora, keeping the soil just moist B. B.—The case for binding this paper 18 eighteen-pence, | 
j the index one penny, and threepence extra for postage. | 


All these may be obtained from the publisher.——S. W.— 

In our next.——@. B.—If you will kindly look through our | 
advertisement pages you will discover those who sell 
Ohrysanthemum-cuttings.—A, H.—Lygodium scandene. | 





Catalogues received.—Garden Seeds.—Messrs. 
J. Oarter and Co., 97, High Holborn, London ——Seeds, i 
Carnations, etc.—Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, King’s-roao, } 
Cheleea.—— Vegetable and Fioral.——Obr. Lorenz, Erfurt, | 
Germany.— reer, Roses, efe.—Hogg and Wood, Oold- 
stream and Duns, N.B ——Choice Carysanthemums.—H. 
Shoesmitn, Claremo:t Nursery, Woking. —— T'ree-seeds, \ 
etc —Vilmoria-Andrieux and Co., 4, Quai-de-la-Méyisserie, 
Paris. Select Chrysanthemums.—R. Owen, The Fioral 
Nurseries, Oastle-hill, Maidenhead. —— Fruit-(70¢8.— 
Messrs, Dicksons and Co., Waterloo-place, Edinburgh. 
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LAW. 


Local surveyors and greenhouses. 
—I am erecting a greenhouse about 60 feet from 
the dwelling-house ; it is wooden throughout, 
but rests on a layer of loose bricks. I propose 
to heat it with an independent boiler and pipes 
(no brickwork), the boiler to be placed in a 
galvanized shed attached to the greenhouse. 
Would you kindly inform me, through your 
paper, whether the local surveyor can interfere, 
and if so, what are his powers? I reside about 
six miles from London. An article in your 
p2per, dealing with this much vexed question, 
would, I think, be generally acceptable and 
interesting to many of your readers.—A. B. 

*,* The powers of the local surveyor and of 
the authority appointing him may be so varied 
in different districts that it is impossible to give 
the desired information. As you reside six miles 
from London, the Metropolis Management Acts, 
etc., probably have no application ; but there 
may be other local Acts in force, and even if 
there are not, yet the powers of the authority 
may be largely extended by adopting certain 
statutes or parts of statutes. And even if the 
authority have only such powers as are conferred 
upon them by the Public Health Act, 1875, the 
bye-laws adopted by one authority are not 
exactly the same as those of another authority. 
Then again, for certain purposes, such a building 
as your greenhouse may be a building within 
the meaning of one bye-law but not within the 
meaning of another bye-law. Without knowing 
what bye-laws have been adopted or what 
statutes are in force it is impossible to say what 
powers the local surveyor does possess, but this 
much is certain—he will have some power of 
control over the building you are proposing to 
erect. 


Receiving sewage from cesspool 
into garden (ZHston ).—Before allowing the 
sewage to be discharged from the cesspool into a 
hole in your garden you ought to have obtained 
your landlord’s assent, and in default he may 
probably give you notice to determine the 
tenancy. It does not appear whether the 
cesspool is situate in a public road or where it 
is, and as I have no idea what restrictions or 
covenants may exist between your landlord and 
the A. K. Building Society, I can only advise 
you to consult a solicitor.—K. C. T. 


Hnatry during currency of half year 
—notice to quit.—lI rent a house and about 
4 acre of garden with greenhouse, which I 
occupy for the purposes of a market garden. I 
entered in May, 1893, and paid a quarter’s rent 
in August, and since that date I have paid the 
rent half-yearly on August 2ad and February 2ad. 
Last February I received a year’s notice to quit. 
Is the notice good, or should I have had notice 
to quit in May? If the notice is good, isit now 
too late to claim compensation ?—Tomato. 


*,.* Presuming that the holding is let to you 
upon a yearly tenancy (that is, at so much per 
year), and that you have no written agreement, 
I think the notice bad, as the tenancy will be 
deemed to have commenced on August 2ad, 
Notice should have been given on or before 
August 2nd last to quit on August 2ad, 1898 
There may possibly be some evidence forth- 
coming from which a jury might find that the 
{tenancy commenced on February 2nd, but it 
seems perfectly clear that the year of tenancy 
did not commence in May. If the notice had 
been a good one it would have been too late to 
now give notice of claim under the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, as two calendar 
months’ notice would have been necessary, and 
the last day on which the notice of claim could 
have been given would have been December 2ad. 
—K. C. T. 


Windows overlooking neighbour’s 
garden.—At the back of my freehold house 
and garden there is a piece of leasehold land 
which is occupied for business purposes. Can 
the leaseholder erect a house or stables close to 
my boundary and place therein windows over- 
looking my garden and put up signboards, etc. ? 
Would such erections make any difference to me 
if I subsequently desired to build on my 
property ?—Anxious to Know. 

*,* The leaseholder may erect anywhere upon 
his land such buildings as he chooses, and may 
put in those buildings such windows as he thinks 
proper, Your remedy is to erect a hoarding or 








build a wall in front of the windows, s0 as to 
block the light to those windows and to hide the 
signboards, etc. from view. You may do this 
at any time within twenty years, but it will be 
very foolish to delay so long. After twenty 
years your neighbour would have gained the 
right to the unobstructed access of light to the 
windows, and if you then wished to erect any 
buildings near your boundary, you perhaps 
could not do so without blocking your neigh- 
bour’s light, and he could then compel you to 
pull down the buildings or obtain heavy damages 
from you. 


The rating of allotments.—A com- 
mittee rented 10 acres of land and let it for 
allotment gardens in holdings varying in size 
from 1 acre to 1-10th acre. For four years the 
committee have been rated to the local urban 
district rate on the one-fourth scale, in the same 
way as agricultural land, etc. ; but the rating 
authority say they have acted by mistake in 
former years, and now require us to pay on the 
same scale as houses and buildings. What is 
the law on the matter? Is there any special 
Act relating the rating of allotments ?—Lrem- 
INGTON. 

* * The urban council are wrong. By the 
Allotments Rating Exemption Act, 1891, sec- 
tion 211, subsection 1 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, is to be read and construed as if the word 
‘* allotments ” was inserted in the section after 
the word ‘‘ woodlands.” By the same Act 
‘¢ allotment” means any parcel of land not more 
than 2 acres in extent and let as an allotment, 
and cultivated as a garden or a farm, or partly 
as a garden or partly as a farm. The effect of 
this Act is to render allotments rateable to the 
district rate in exactly the same way as wood- 
lands or arable meadow or pasture ground, 
tithes, market gardens, etc., are rateable. It 
is immaterial that the committee pay the rates ; 
but if the urban council take the view that 
because the committee are rated and the area 
for which they are rated is too large to claim 
the benefit of the above Act, the easiest way of 
dealing with the question would be for the 
committee to refuse to pay the rates and to give 
notice to the persons making the rate to rate 
the actual occupiers. The committee could still 
return the allotment holders the actual rates 
paid by them individually—that is, return this 
when the rent is paid over, and so put the 
council to additional trouble. The committee 
should refer the council to the Act already 
quoted, and if the matter is not satisfactorily 
settled querist may write us again. 





NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE seventh annual dinner of this association 
took place in the Venetian Chamber, Holborn 
Restaurant, on Thursday evening last, when 
nearly two hundred members, both ladies and 
gentlemen, were present. The president, Mr. 
T. W. Sanders, occupied the chair, and was 
supported by Messrs. Geo. Gordon, J. T. M. 
Dougall, H. J. Jones, Norman Davis, D. B. 
Crane (deputy chairman), A. J. Rowberry, 
H. A. Needs (treasurer), Leonard Brown (hon. 
secretary), and other well-known horticulturists. 
After the usual loyal toasts the chairman pro- 
posed the toast the ‘‘ National Amateur Gar- 
deners’ Association and its Affiliated Societies.” 
In doing so, he dwelt upon the good work being 
done by the association in creating a love for 
gardening. Mention was made of the excellent 
work accomplished by the branches and affiliated 
societies in many parts. A special feature of the 
evening’s entertainment was the presentation of 
the trophies and challenge cups won during the 
year, together with medals offered for highest 
aggregate points during the year’s exhibitions 
and for special subjects. The chief winners 
under this heading were Messrs. J. W. Jones 
(who was foremost), H. A. Needs, H. M. 
Vokes, Mrs. Morris, J.T. Dougall, and Miss Amy 
Harman. The honorary secretary proposed the 
toast ‘‘The Trade and Donors of Trophies and 
other Prizes.” Mr. Chas. E. Green proposed the 
toast of ‘*The Ladies.” To this toast Mr. 
F. G. Swales, the hon. assistant-secretary, 
replied, Mr D. B Crane paid a high 
tribute to the ‘‘ Press” for the great service 
they had rendered the association since its 
inception. The question of ** What constitutes 
an amateur?” was specially alluded to, Mr. 












George Gordon replied to this toast in apprecia- 
tive terms, saying how pleased the ‘‘ Press” 
were to do all that was possible for the associa- 
tion. He concluded by proposing a toast to the 
chairman. Mr. Frank Cant promised a Rose 
trophy for next season, and Mr. Norman Davis 
also assured those present of his intention to do 
something next year. The trade had very 
liberally responded with their offers of prizes, 
trophies, etc., and included Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, J. Carter and Son, H. J. Jones, Barr and 
Sons, J. Cheal and Son, and others. 





POULTRY. 


Poultry questions (0. F.).—The egg 
production per annum varies with the breed and 
the strain or family of that breed. Asa rule, 
sitting breeds lay much less than the non- 
sitters, because so much timo is taken up in 
broodiness on the nest. Oa the other hand, the 
non-sitters, for the most part, enjoy a long rest 
in the winter. Speaking roughly, the heavier 
varieties—that is, the sitters, should lay about 
120 eggs per annum; the non-sitters may go as 
high as 180 or even 200; whilst a cross between 
the two would take a midway position or there- 
abouts. Eggs are generally laid in batches, the 
hen taking a rest between to recoup herself, and, 
as a rule, hens in their second season and 
subsequent years do not lay between November 
and February inclusive. There is no certain 
sign of distinguishing an old hen from a young 
one beyond the aged appearance which is 
generally present in all fowls beyond the pullets 
of the year. A pullet is very neat about the 
head, and clean in her legs and feet ; an old bird 
is coarser in both respects. There is really no 
safe plan of hastening the laying of pullets 
beyond hatching them in March or April, 
and feeding generously in September and 
October. Comfortable housing throughout the 
winter is most essential, and this applies as 
much to shelter from rain in the daytime as 
to protection from the cold at night. I do 
not think it likely that your five months’ old 
pullets will lay until February at the earliest— 
more probably March—no matter how you feed 
them. If they were mine I should keep them in 
fair condition, and not force them in any way. 
They are really too young for winter layers, 
and I consider it possible that undue forcing 
such birds results in unhealthy offsprings, and L 
believe this state of things may account for the 
unsatisfactory stock birds met with in so many 
yards at the present time. It may be well to 
point out once more that there are good and bad 
laying strains of most breeds of fowls, and those 
people who are desirous of getting really good 
layers shouid put egg-production in the forefront 
of the requirements to be found in their stock 
birds. Exhibition fowls, or those bred from 
exhibition stock, are almost sure not to possess 
good laying properties, simp!y because they are 
bred for something else. —Dov.tina, 





BEES. 


Judging comb and extracted honey 
(Honey S. K.).—The poiuts to be considered in 
honey judging are flavour, condition, density, 
colour, bouquet, and form shown. The sections 
should be quite filled, the comb being well 
attached to the top, sides, and bottom, while it 
is so joined to the wood that it can be cut out 
without damage to any of the honey-cells. All 
should be evenly and regularly sealed, present- 
ing a level surface and betraying no signs of an 
ill-fitting separator, delicate in colour, and dry. 
All honeycomb should be uniform in style of 
work, quality, and colour in each exhibit. The 
flavour should be full and palatable, condition 
clear, free from sediment, and of even consis- 
tency; in density, free from appearance of 
candying, and in colour adeepamber. Although 
thinness of capping is a point of perfection in 
comb-honey, from the judge’s point of view, on 
account of its superior appearance, there are 
objections to it, as thinly-sealed honey is diffi- 
cult to pack for transit, does not keep well, 
as after being stored for a time the honey will 
ooze through the cappings, and present a by no 
means inviting appearance. Although pure 
honey is very liable to become candied when 
placed in a low temperature it should not be 
exhibited in that state. The honey within the 
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comb should present when held to the light a 
bright and transparent appearance. The wood 
of the sections should be clean and free from 
propolis ; oftentimes the beautiful white comb- 
honey is greatly marred through the propolis 
being allowed to remain upon the section. The 
extracted honey should be exhibited in clear 
jars containing 1 lb. each, and glass stoppers 
used, or corks covered with metal capsules. 


Bat, best of all, are white metal screw- 
caps, used over pieces of cork dipped 
in melted wax to avoid leakage. It is 


advisable that each honey-jar should be provided 
with a label stating the source from whence the 
honey was gathered. The glass of these jars 
should be perfectly clear, otherwise the appear- 
ance of the honey is spoiled, although there is a 
great variety in the colour of honey, according 
to the particular flower from which it is obtained 
—that gathered from White Clover flowers being 
of a light straw colour ; that from fruit-blossoms, 
of a beautiful orange ; from field Beans, brown ; 
from Heather and Ling, of a dark-reddish colour, 
which solidifies very quickly and is difficult to 
extract from the comb. In glass supers all 
combs should be fully worked out and built 
straight, all cells evenly sealed, the cappings 
being of a nice delicate colour. Wax varies in 
colour, and may bes either pale yellow, deep 
orange, brown with a greenish tint, or dark 
brown, while the aroma should resemble that of 
honey. In judging honeycombs those contain- 
ing or having contained brood should be dis- 
qualified.—S. S. G. 

Moving hives of Bees (W.).—It is 
usual in changing the position of hives to move 
them not more than 2 feet or 3 feet at a time, 
and that only on the days on which the Bees 
are flying, but this is necessary only during the 
working season. Your hives having been 
brought from a distance and placed in the 
garden so late as the end of September, you 
need not fear removing them to another part of 
the garden now ; norisk will be run in doing 80, 
the Bees having now settled down for the 
winter. We have frequently observed after 
moving a hive to a fresh position that the Bees 
on leaving do not start off at once for the fields 
in the usual way, but turn their heads towards 
the hive and fly in gradually increasing circles 
before taking their departure, evidently taking 
note of their fresh surroundings in order to be 
able to find their hive on their return. There 
is, therefore, less risk in moving hives at any 
time than is generally supposed. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Medlar-jelly (P.) —Pick over the Medlars 
to see that they are quite free from grubs and 
blue-mould. Crush them with the hands, and 
weigh them, allowing a pound of water to each 
pound of fruit. Put the M+dlars and water into 
a preserving-pan and boil quickly for half-an- 
hour. Then strain off the water, pressing the 
water out of the Medlars without any of the 
thick pulp. Weigh this water, and allow 1 lb. 
of the best cane sugar to each pound of water, 
and the juice of two Lemons. Bring quickly to 
the boil, stirring well all the time, until a little 
dropped upon a plate jellies. This will take 
about three-quarters of an hour. Pour into hot 
glass jars or jelly-moulds. Cover while hot, 
and keep in a cool, dry place.—B. 





BIRDS. 





“ Birde, the free tenants of land, air and ocean— 
Taeir forms all symmetry, their motions grace.” 
MONTGOMERY. 

In many respects birds are by far the most in- 
teresting subjects of the Animal Kingdom, dif- 
fering, as they do so much, from the beasts, 
reptiles, and fishes in their wonderful power 
of flight, their charming faculty of song, the 
varied and often exquisite hues of their plumage, 
the ingenious, diversified, and, in some cases, 
elegant structure of their nests, and the tender 
and assiduous care which they manifest for their 
young. They also appear to me to have a special 
claim to be regarded with feelings of the kindliest 
consideration, for, unlike the beasts, which, at 
the first approach of man, either attack him or 
flee before him in terror, the birds of a newly- 
discovered or seldom-visited uninhabited region 
fearlessly flock round the voyagers who land 


amongst them and even appear glad to welcome 
them and desirous of ‘‘ making friends” with 
them. 

This naturally fearless and confiding disposi- 
tion of theirs, before they have learnt by sad 
experience to become distrustful of mankind, is 
very prominently illustrated in Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s fine picture of ‘*An Old-world 
Wanderer,” which was exhibited amongst the 
paintings at the New Gallery last year, and 
previously at the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
1887. 

The same tale is told in the records of more 
modern voyagers. Captain Cook, in describing 
one of the Palmerston Islands (an uninhabited 
group intheSouth Pacific Ocean, which he visited 
during his last voyage in 1776), writes :— 
“We perceived a great number of man-of-war 
birds, tropic birds, and two sorts of boobies, 
which were then laying their eggs, and so tame 
as to permit us to take them off their nests.” 

In the ‘‘ Journal” of Lieutenant King, the 
first governor of the convict settlement on 
Norfolk Island (previously uninhabited), he 
states that when he first landed there in the 
year 1788, he ‘‘saw Pigeons, Parrots, 
Parroquets, Doves, and a variety of other birds 
in great numbers, and so very tame that they 
might be knocked down with a stick.” 

More recently, during the scientific voyage 
round the world of H.M.S. Challenger (from 
1872 to 1876), so well described by H. N. 
Moseley in his ‘* Notes by a Naturalist on the 
Challenger” (published by Macmillan and Co.), 
on going ashore at one of the uninhabited islands 
of the Tristran d’Acunha group, in the South 
Atlantic Ocean, Mr. Moseley found ‘‘ Finches, 
Thrushes, Penguins, and other birds walking 
quietly about, and allowing themselves to be 
stoned or knocked over with a walking-stick 
without ever showing fear or getting out of 
the way.” Proceeding still further south, to 
Kerguelen’s Land, it was just the same. The 
birds showed no fear of the visitors, 


**Nor, save for pity, was it hard to take 
The helpless life, so wild that it was tame,” 


as Tennyson wrote of a similar scene in ‘‘ Enoch’ 
Arden.” ‘Hosts of birds, notably the great 
Albatross, were dotted over the face of the land, 
immovable on their slightly-raised nests, from 
which a stick alone could drive them,” while, 
in the valleys, great numbers of Teal, which 
were feeding on the seeds of the Kerguelen 
Cabbage, ‘‘ came running to meet” Mr. Moseley, 
‘like a flock of farm-yard Ducks.” In their 
case, however, the feeling of pity of which the 
poet speaks was overborne by other considera- 
tions, and the trustful Teal soon found out how 
misplaced was their confidence, although Mr. 
Moseley declares that he felt half-ashamed as he 
shot them, under pressure of the urgent need of 
a supply of fresh provisions. 

From all that we can learn in this way on the 
subject it is abundantly evident that birds are 
naturally disposed to be friendly towards man, 
and that they would gladly fraternise with him, 
if he would only permit them to do so. Even 
in this long-inhabited country of ours, where 
they are more or less persecuted everywhere by 
stone-throwing urchins, and even by some grown- 
up people, they are quick to perceive when one 
is inclined to be kind to them, and readily 
confide in anyone who habitually treats them 
well, The late Charles Waterton, Esq., a great 
lover and protector of birds, to whom he afforded 
a safe asylum by surrounding his demesne at 
Walton Hall with a very high wall, by his 
kindly treatment had them so tame there that 
even the hen Blackbirds (usually so timorous) 
allowed him to take them off and replace them 
on their nests without showing the slightest 
alarm, while at night an Owl (another usually 
shy bird) would often pay him a friendly visit. 
Of this he writes in his ‘‘ Essays in Natural 
History”: ‘‘ This pretty aérial wanderer of the 
night often comes into my room, and, after 
flitting to and fro on wing so soft and silent that 
he is scarcely heard, takes his departure from 
the same window at which he entered. I own 
I have a great liking for the bird, and I have 
offered it hospitality and protection.” 

The British Isles are favoured in the great 
number and variety of native wild birds, of 
which they possess as many as 367 species—a 
large proportion of the 490 species which belong 
to Europe. Of our British species 123 do not 
occur in Ireland. Those which are common to 


both countries include some of the sweetest 
songsters in the world, the most wonderful of 
which is the Skylark, whose song lasts, on an 
average, about twenty minutes, during which 
he pours forth a continuous stream of melody, 
in which the sharpest ear cannot detect the 
slightest pause during which the bird could be 
supposed to take breath. How he manages to 
do this is not very easy to understand. The 
charm and animation which these songsters im- 
part to the loneliest districts can only be fully 
estimated by those who have been in some 


country where song-birds are seldom or never || 


heard. A friend of mine who spent some time 
in North America has told me how much he felt 
the absence of all our familiar song-birds there, 
where a walk in the open country was never 
cheered by a wild bird’s music, while the 
unbroken silence and solitude of a Canadian 
Pine forest, even in midsummer, struck the 
visitor with an impression as of something 
uncanny and fear-inspiring. We should be 
grateful for and to our birds, and protect them 
so far as we can. Many of them are but fragile 
little creatures; their natural enemies are 
numerous enough, and the unremitting watch- 
fulness of the smaller birds plainly indicates how 
incessant are the dangers to which they are 
aware that they are constantly exposed. 
Besides the great variety and sweetness of the 
notes of our song-birds, there is equal variety 
and charm in the many-hued plumage of all our 
native wild birds. WILLIAM MILLER, 


[This article will be continued in a subsequent 
number. | 





Death of grey Parrot (H. M. 0.) —The 
death of the bird sent for examination was due 
to intense congestion of the liver, which may 
have been caused through a severe chill, or from 
improper feeding ; but as your feeding and treat- 
ment of it appear to have been quite correct, it 
probably contracted the complaint before it came 
into your possession. The purchasing of Parrots 
is a very risky matter, as, from the unhealthy 
way in which they are brought over, and the 
bad treatment they receive, newly-imported 
birds are subject to great mortality, the germs 
of certain diseases they have contracted on the 
way resulting in the death of great numbers of 
them shortly after their arrival. In his 
‘‘Favourite Foreign Birds,” Dr. Greene says, 
‘*There is nothing to be wondered at in the 
small percentage of grey Parrots that live after 
their arrival in this country, for, in addition to 
typhoid fever and diphtheria, which are already 
at work in their systems, owing to the treatment 
they have received, they contract bronchitis and 
inflammation of the lungs, and not one in a 
hundred newly-imported birds survive twelve 
months. It behoves the reader, therefore, in 
purchasing a grey Parrot, to be very careful to 
see that he is obtaining one that is thoroughly 
healthy and acclimatised.” Unfortunately, it 
must be admitted that many people ruin the 
health of their pet Parrots by injudicious feed- 
ing. In all probability, the man you purchased 
the bird of was not aware of its being otherwise 
than in a healthy condition, especially as its 
appetite was good at the time ; still, it was not 
wise to hang its cage out-of-doors in November, 
such a proceeding being likely to give the bird 
a thorough chill. 


Treatment of Canary (J. V.).—Give 
your hen Canary something to amuse it, and 
that will, by diverting its occupation, divert its 
attention from the bad habit of continually 
pecking at the wires of its cage. Cuttle-fish- 
bone is a most wholesome thing for cage-birds, 
and a piece placed between the wire of the cage 
would afford your bird healthy occupation in nib- 
bling atit. Give also plenty of grit-sandand some 
old mortar at the bottom of the cage. Small 
stones in the gizzard are necessary in the work 
of digestion, and from lack of good grit-sand 
many birds in confinement pine and die. The 
need of grit may be the cause of your Canary 
nibbling at the wires of its cage. Do you keep 
your bird well supplied with green food? This 
should be given frequently, fresh, and in small 
quantities. Chickweed, Groundsel, Watercress, 
and Lettuce are all good for Canaries. If the 
above treatment does not prove effectual, it 
would be well to place the bird in another cage 
for a time; the change may cause it to break 
off the had habit. 
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ROSES IN AUTUMN. 
Tur Rose is so often thought of simply as a 
summer flower whose season lasts for a few 
brief weeks, that its autumnal character is over- 


looked, and in the eagerness to have exhibition 


flowers, big, full, dense, and too often lumpy, 


which necessitate severe pruning and rich 


feeding, the merits of the queen of flowers as a 
eee plant solely for decoration is lost. Ina 

ussex garden the Roses were delightful in the 
autumn, just when the starry flowers of the 


Michaelmas Daisies were making clouds of colour, 
the plants healthy, vigorous, and carrying a pro- 
fusion of buds in various degrees of expansion. 
Marie Van MHoutte, with its flowers of 
various and charming shades, from the richest 
rose to the most delicate tints, was in beauty, 
also many of the newer Tea varieties, and it 
is when the plants are grown as bushes in 
a good soil and left to fight the trials of 
weather that we get hardy, robust, and 
healthy plants that give flowers in mild 
seasons until the eve of Christmas. Amongst 
the older varieties, Souvenir de la Malmaison 
is fit to rank amongst the finest of autumnals. 
It is a Bourbon, and lacks perfume — a 
sad failing in a Rose, in which fragrance is 
as dear to us as colour or form—but there is an 
indescribable beauty in the opening and ex- 
panded buds. The old variety Baroness Roths- 
child is again beautiful in the autumn, at a 
season when we often have the full richness of 
colour, unscorched by a hot, summer sun, of 
such old favourites as Charles Lefebvre, Dupuy 
Jamain, Auguste Rigotard, Alfred Colomb, Le 
Havre, General Jacqueminot (a universal Rose), 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, A. K. Williams, the 
delicately-coloured La France, Eugenie Verdier, 
Beauty of Waltham, Marie Finger, and Louise 
Van Houtte. The deep-coloured Hybrid Per- 
petuals, especially those of crimson and velvety- 
purple shades, have their tender petals burnt 
and disfigured by a hot July sun that spoils the 
outer petals of the Tea Roses, and deprives them 
of that delicate, refreshing fragrance and ex- 
quisite form that constitute their chief and en- 
during charm. Boule de Neige and the old 
Mme. Plantier, a Rose that can scarcely have 
too much praise, and the two good kinds, Annie 
Wood and Mme. Victor Verdier were strikingly 
beautiful in many gardens last September ; also 
the old Gloire de Dijon, that surmounts the 
gables of many old-fashioned mansions, coyering 
them with a canopy of flowers matchless in their 
delicate colour and sweet fragrance. Mme. 
Lambard, a variable and lovely Rose, gave 
a free display of flower, also such compara- 
tively recent additions as Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg, Ulrich Brunner, a variety that 
never fails, whether the season is good, bad, or 
indifferent ; Sunset, a deeply-coloured sport 
from Perle des Jardins; Dr. Grill; Sappho, a 
very delicately-coloured Rose, buds fawn- 
coloured, flushed with rose, the expanded 
blooms shaded with buff and yellow ; and Grace 
Darling, Francisca Kruger, Caroline Kuster, and 
Souvenir d’un Ami. Grace Darling isa splendid 























































autumnal ; it was producing many good flowers 
as late as the middle of October in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, where there is a bed of bush 
plants near the pond facing the Palm-house. 
The flowers are large, full, bright peach in 
colour, shaded creamy-white, and borne in 
clusters of three or more. The foliage is of the 
richest green, and the plant of robust constitu- 
tion. 

There is another feature of interest in the 
Roses besides the beauty of the flowers, and that 
is the richly-shaded tints the leaves of many 
varieties, a8 Rosa lucida, assume when late 
autumn approaches. With the increasing desire 
to bring-to light the old, forgotten climbers, 
single varieties, and species, we find in good 
gardens such types as Rosa lucida. This is a 
picture of beauty in autumn, especially when 
planted on the rock garden, so that its stems 
can fall over the stones and display to the full 
the rich brown and crimson-coloured leaves, 
made more intense by the sprinkling of rich 
crimson heps. It produces a unique piece of 
colouring that should be repeated in other 
good gardens, which might also be enriched by 
the gelden colour of the decaying leaves of the 
Japanese Roses. 


to represent one of the medium-growing Teas or 
Hybrid Perpetuals, the side growths should be 
cut back to within three eyes of the main shoots. 


Rose Duke of Connaught.—Since last 
writing you I find that this is pushing out 
flower-buds. What treatment shall I give, as I 
should like the flowers as soon as possible? In 
a pot outside till September, brought in con- 
servatory at temperature, maximum winter, of 
60 degs., kept dry, leaves fell, flower-buds now 
showing.—BorTany. 


* * Sixty degrees is a very suitable tempera- 
ture for your Hybrid Perpetual Rose. You will 
need to give rather more water now, and be sure 
to avoid a sudden fall in temperature, otherwise 
the buds will turn black and decay upon the 
plants. 


Rose cuttings unsatisfactory (J. H. D).—Your 
Rose wood was not sufficiently matured. It would also 
have been better to put the cuttings into a sandy loam 
upon a warm outside border than the case. Out off the 
base of the cuttings cleaner in future. Those sent seemed 
to have been broken cff. It is too late for further opera- 
tions this season. 


Roses for rather shady place (W. F').—We 
would prefer climbing Niphetos or William Allen Richard - 
son to Crimson Ramble-, as these flower over an extended 
period. We have known Roses grown in such positions, 
but more light would be an advantage. 








Treatment of Rose-trees.—I have 
received a consignment of Rose-trees. Can they 
be planted in the garden, or should they be kept 
in a warm cellar, with a little soil thrown over 
the roots during the winter? If so, what month 
should they be put in the ground ?—Lucy. 

* * Plant as soon as you possibly can, if still 
open and free from frost. Roses may be safely 
planted from October until March. If very 
severe weather sets in, placea little rough litter, 
Bracken, or twigs among and around the plants. 


Pegging down Rose-shoots.— When is 
the best time to peg down Rose-shoots? Should 
the tips of the shoots be cut off before bending 
them? And will it matter if they have borne 
flowers at their point, as they are now doing ?— 
VICTORINE. 

*.* We shall shortly have an exhaustive 
article upon pruning and pegging down Roses. 
Early in March is a good date. 


Treatment of pot-Roses.—I have just 

received from a firm four Roses—viz., Mme. 
Falcot, Caroline Testout, Niphetos, and Duke of 
Teck—which I have potted in 7-inch pots to keep 
in greenhouse ; they have shoots about 12 inches 
to 16 inches long. Should Icut them hard back, 
as I should like to form a nice round-headed 
bush, or leave them as they are to bloom ?— 
J. Lz D. 
* * Cut the Roses back a little more than half 
way. The roots not being established, you 
cannot reserve so much wood this first season, 
nor should the plants be hurried in any way this 
season. 


Pruning dwarf Roses (Be).—We shall 
publish a long article upon pruning Roses shortly 
and in ample time for the operation. A few 
illustrations may also appear. Roses vary 80 
very much, both in growth and methods of 
pruning, that only a few general hints can be 
given, and which we will endeavour to give 
assimply as possible. If your sketch is intended 


GOOD POT TULIPS. 


I Grow many hundreds of Tulips in pots and 
boxes, requiring a succession of bloom from 
Christmas until May. Many I put into 44-inch 
and 6-inch pots, and many more into shallow 
boxes, to be brought on in frames after they are 
removed from the plunging beds. The little 
early Duc Van Thols, although good in their way, 
I have now discarded, as the stalks are so very 
short and the flowers so soon expand and become 
flat that I find them of little value for decoration. 
The lovely Canary Bird and Chrysolora, both rich 
yellows, are unsurpassed for pot work, and if 
placed in a somewhat cool temperature as soon as 
at their best they remain good for a con- 
siderable time. Cottage Maid, a beautiful rosy- 
pink shaded flower, isa capital pot-Tulip, holding 
itself erect to the very last. This stiffness is ne- 
cessary in pot-grown, bulbs, as many of the finest 
coloured varieties have weak stems, and unless 
staked, bending over mars their general appear- 
ance. Duchesse de Parme, bright scarlet, mar- 
gined and flushed with gold, is one of the most 
attractive Tulips and a capital doer in pots. 
Mixed with the foregoing yellow varieties, the 
flowers have a very rich and elegant appearance, 
Golden Prince, pure yellow, is most effective, 
having large and noble foliage, which sets the 
fine heads of bloom off to advantage. This should 
always be included where pot-Tulips are grown. 
The well-known and beautiful crimsonand yellow 
Keizerskroon, although tall, is sufficiently stout 
to hold itself erect. This variety shows well in 
a mixed basket of plants in the drawing-room 
and brightens up the conservatory or greenhouse. 
Perhaps the largest and handsomest yellow 
Tulip in cultivation is Ophir d’Or, It is rather 
expensive, but a dozen or so pots make quite a 
brilliant display, and are invaluable for furnish- 
ing. The yellow, white, and scarlet Pottebakkers 
are all very telling and well suited for growing 
in pots. Proserpine, a very distinct roee- 
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carmine-flowered Tulip, is of good habit and one 
of the best for pot work I know of. This 
variety also lasts a long time in full beauty. The 
colour is so telling that it always commands 
admiration. Silver Standard and Thomas Moore, 
the former striped and feathered pure white, 
and the latter terra-cotta colour, are both distinct 
and beautiful Tulips, and should be included in 
all pot collections. Another most dazzling 
variety of excellent habit for the purpose named 
is Vermilion Brilliant. One of the very latest 
for pot work is Yellow Prince. I always grow 
it, in fact could hardly do without it. The latest 
batch of it I placed behind a north wall to pro- 
long the supply. The double varieties are not 
much appreciated here as pot plants, but I al ways 
box up a lot of that good old double white, La 
Candeur. The quaint and rugged Parrot Tulips 
are also grown in boxes for cutting in April, 


these being very effective when arranged with 
their own fpliage. 
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GARDEN WORK* 


_ 


Conservatory. 
Lay in a stock of potting soil. Good lowm and peat are 
essentialif plants are to be well grown. So convinced am 
I of this that we are having our loam for best Ohrysan- 
themums, Pelargoniums, Oyclamens, etc., by rail from a 
distance, for our local soil is of too chalky and harsh a 
nature for best work. When carted in have it stacked in 
ridge-shaped heaps, not too narrow, as it dries so soon 
when the summer weather comes. There should be an 
open shed near the conservatory for keeping soil in the 
dry for immediate use, and where pots, slates, etc., can 
also be stored. Take advantage of wet days to get drain- 
age materials prepared of different sizes, Perfect drainage 
is very important if one wishes the plants to grow into 
satisfactory specimens. Market growers do not in many 
instances trouble much about drainage, but the plants 
generally leave their hands ina young state. It is after- 
wards when the need for good drainage comes in. For 
specimen plants put a large crock over the hole ; for large 
specimens the pots of the best makers usually, in addition 
to the hole in the centra of the bottom, have three others 
round the circumference, and a layer of large crocks 
should be so placed in the bottom, that the holes are care- 
fully covered. On these place a layer of smaller crocks, or 
bricks broken up fine and passed through the sieve will do. 
Some plants require more drainage than others, but these 
are details which the careful, observant cultivator dis- 
coversas he goes on. I always think after the flowers are 
all cut Ohrysanthemums are a nuisance, and, as we want 
to fill the pots with something or oth 'r that will bring in 
protit, we generally tarn out the Ohrysanthemums in 
a cold pit. Some are thrown away at once, but the best 
are preserved till the young stock has been secured. And, 
then, in order to keep abreast of the times, one has to buy 
a lot of new varieties €very season, and this either involves 
a sacrifice of some » the old varieties or elsa the list of 
names gets 80 long and the varieties so numerous ag to be 
atrouble. The best thing to do is as soon ag any variety is 
fuperseded to gat rid of it. Many of the best exhibition 
flowers will, under less forcing treatment, make good con- 
servatory plants, carrying half-a-dozen or g0 good blos- 
som3. If the conservatory is to be kept very gay the night 
temperature must not fall below 50 degs. The forced 
flowers are now coming in, and they soon go off in alow 
temperature. Rhododendron Ounninghami and other 
early sorts will flower now without much forcing. 
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Stove. 

Pot Tuberoses, small bulbs, in 4-inch pots, and those of 
larger size in 5-inch pots, in equal parts of loam and leat- 
mould, with some sand to keepitopen. Plunge a part of 
the bulbs in a hot-bed to hasten the flowering, as the late 
bulbs are nearly over now, and Tuberose flowers are so 
useful for bouquet work. Gardenias, if the growth was 
well ripened, wiil be opening flowers if the temperature ig 
right. Liquid-manure will be useful for these and also for 
other things coming into bloom, especially Eucharis 
Lilies, Poinsettias. Jasminum gracillimum is nearly always 
in bloom where planted out and trained near the glass. It 
also flowers freely in pots or even in small pots when the 
growth has been ripened a little, which usually happens 
when made in a light position near the glass. Many stoves 
are too much shaded in summer for Climbers to flower 
freely. Shade to a moderate extent is necessary in hot, 
bright weather, but blinds should be rolled up early in 
the afternoon and not rolled too soon in the morning ; and 
if permanent shades are employed they should be of ag 
light a character as possible if flowers in winter are 
required Of course, plants in pots of all the usual flower- 
ing things will be better taken to a cooler house to ripen 


growth in summer ; 65 degs. at night will be high enough 
for all plants now. 


Early Vinery. 

Where there are several vineries they are usually started 
in rotation at intervals of a month or six weeks. The first 
house probably will be a small one, and furnished with pot- 
Vines. There is some disadvantage in connection with 
pot-Vines, A fresh lot will be required annually, and that 
really means that the young Vines should be started in 
another house. In large places this will not signify much, 
as when the Vines are trained under the glass they do not 
take up much epace. I have grown them on shelves at 
the back, trained down under the roof, and in such posi- 
tions the rods are short-jointed and ripen up well. Where 
pot-Vines are grown a great deal is done with artificial] 
manures, especially in mixtures, rather than one manure 
alone. The second vinery, which will be chiefly Ham- 
burghs—and there ig no better fancy Grape—may be 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a nay later than ts here indicated, with equally good 
resuite, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


started now, and another house, including Muscats, may 


started not later than the first of March, as it is better to 


get thom on the way early enough to ripen in good time in 
the autumn. 


The earliest crop should be grown in pots, as the roots 
are more under control. 


bearer, and the White Marseilles fore 
a little before the brown ones. 
a better one than the first, and when the plants are forced 


Some years ago I knew a successful Fig grower who always 


pruned for the second crop—i.e » pruned hard back to get 
a lot of strong young wood, 


threw a very heavy crop. Those who have a lot of pot- 
Figs and plenty of room may y 
thing in gardeniog is not learnt yet. Start Figs at 50degs. 
when a house is given up to t 
cften grown in other houses, and then they have to submit 


often higher than 50 degs. at night. 


There are plenty of flowers for those who have the means 


In the cottage windows in the country the plants are kept 
on from vear to year. 


nioms” have a history attached to them. 
Pelargoniums are often in good condition in the cottage 
windows, and bulbsof all kinds are easily grown. An old 


variety, but I have lost sight of it lately. 


There has been no frost of sufficient severity to injure 


bsfore Ohristmas; but we cannot expect this to continue, 


things will suffer. 
given, afew bundles of dry Bracken will 
many things. 
standard Tea Rose will be a good help, and to keep it in 
position a string of matting may be used. 
trouble about protecting the heads of dwarf Tea Roses. If 


the stems are earthed up to keep the bottom safe it does 
not matter so much about 


blooms when obliged to cut the plants hard back after 
frost than when pruned less 


important to mulch and stake all things as soon as planted, 


Autumn-sown annuals are 
especially where not transplanted, and this soft growth 
may suffer if we get severe frost. 
little stuff, such as sifted charred refuse, will probably save 


Strawberries started now in a night temperature of 


45 degs. to 60 degs. ina vinery or Peach-house just started 
will be rips by Easter. 


will be required in the later stages. 


developed, the weakest should be removed early in the 


the front as a forcing Strawberry. 
Paxton and President have not yet been superseded. If 


50 degs. or so, all Grapes will keep as well off the Vines 


now, and this will give a chance of getting the Vines 
pruned and dressed, and the house 


condition for starting. Give the house all the ventilation 
possible now. The waste of Grapes 


is considerably more under a glass 


subdued. Then the cost for fuel is considerable when the 
Grapes hang in the house, as damp must be kept down. 
There is a good deal of work to do in the hardy fruit garden 
yet. If the bud-eating birds are present, dress the Goose- 
berry and Currant-bushes with soot and lime. 


through the Winter or Codlin-moth will have applied 


an old practice, and may be usefully continued. 


Oontinue the preparation of the ground for the different 
freely manured and deepened and fully exposed. 


preparing narrow beds for Asparagus. 


well, and then sow or plant in rows 3 feet apart, 15 inches 
apart in the rows. 


ultimately pay for more room, but we cannot wait for these 
fully developed plants that form dense 
more through. Experimentally I have 
where one has plenty of land and time 


room But when one plants 15 inches apart in the rows, if 
neceesary, every alternate plant can be 


Tnose who have no young plants and wish to take time by 
the forelock may sow the seeds in small 


frame in January, and have strong plants to turn out in 
Mushrooms, and As z 
Look close after Snow’s Winter or any other Broccoli turn- 
Cauliflower-plants in frames must have all the ventilation 
possible. 


frosts, cold rains, and sleet. 
may be planted. 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORK. 


December 27th.—Stirred th 
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and watered beds in bearing which required it. Weare 
gathering plenty of Seakale and Rhubarb from Mushroom- 
house now. Looked over Apples and Pears in fruit-room, 
Glou Morceau is one of the best Pears in seajon now ; does 
well with us on walls, but cracks on espaliers. 


started in February, and all late Grapes should be 


Harly Figs. December 28th.—Raised a ridge of earth to Peas just 
through the ground, and earthed up young Cabbages, 
Looked over Peaches in early-house with camel’s-hair 
encil. Tied up pot-Vines in small early house, and dis- 
budded surplus shoots. Moved a lot of early Narcissus 
into heat; flowers will be wanted. Rolled lawns and 
walks. This is done weekly. It gives polish and thickens 
the turf. Made a new plantation of Raspberries of such 
kinds as Superlative and Norwich Wonder. 


The Brown Turkey is a free 
es well, and comes in 
The second crop is always 


ly the second crop comes immediately after the first. 


which, when well ripened, 


December 29th.—Put in cuttings of many sorts of Ohrys- 
anthemums. All our exhibition plants are struck in 
thumbs singly; others in larger pots, several in a pot. 
They are struck in frames in a house where the night tem- 
perature is about 45 degs. Planted more French Beans in 
6-inch pots. Pricked off seedling Tomatoes. These will be 
grown on quickly on shelf in warm-house. Sowed more 
Oucumbers, the kinds being Daniel’s Defiance, Lockie’s 
Perfection, and Rochfords. Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
bearing with old turf mixed with a little artificial-manure. 


December 30th.—Pricked off Lobelias from seed-pans. 
These were sown in autumn. Pat in cuttings of new 
“* Geraniums,” of which stock is limited They root freely 
now in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. They are 
rooted on shelves placed just over the hot-water pipes. 
Put in a lot of Vine-eyes. They will be kept cool for a 
time, and afterwards started in heat. Tied Pears on walls. 
The thick branches are secured with small twigs of the 


Golden Willow, which last very well one season—some- 
times two. 


December 318t.—Put in cuttings of various deciduous 
things, including Briers for budding. The cuttiags were 
made & month ago, and laid in till there was time to plant 
them. Gathered hips from Briers in the hedges, and 
packed in damp sand to soften the outer covering. Filled 
another frame with Asparagus. The Grass soon starts now 
in genial warmth. As each lot comes out again the frame 


is filled with Potatoes or Carrots or Lettuce, or whatever 
is most in demand. 


January 1st.—Took indoors another lot of Royal 
Sovereign and Viscountess Strawberries. Rearranged con- 
servatory. Took up the last of the Ohrysanthemuma, 
including a lot of W. H. Lincoln (yellow) and Princess 
Victoria (white). Several dozen lants of each have made 
&® brave show. These have ha scarcely any fire-heat. 
Several times the thermometer in the house has fallen to 
freezing point, but we did not intend it to go any lower, 
Sowed Machet Mignonette in 5-inch pots. 


try experiments. 
hem, but Figs in pots are 


he treatment given them, the temperature of which is 


Window Gardening. 


uy, andthe very poor need not have bare windows. 
Some of the Fuchsias and “ Gera- 
Ivy-leaved 


urite plant which is easily grown is the Ooronilla 
ca. This flowers early. There isa pretty variegated 


Outdoor Garden. 
hing up to the time of writing—the end of the week 


ifa low temperature comes suddenly a good many 
If protection of some kind cannot be 


shelter a good 
A wisp of Bracken thrust into the head of a 


We never 


the tops. We have had finer 
severely. Roses may be planted 
them to do their best, either 
it till February. It is very 


though if one wants 
in November or wa 


ll Roses, especially in windy districts, should have the 
shoots shortened to relieve the wind pressure. 


making a good deal of growth, 
ee eee eit! 


EUPHORBIA JACQUINLEFLORA. 


Next to the Poinsettia, this is one of the 
brightest subjects we have for this season of the 
year. Itis more difficult to manage than the 
Poinsettia, requiring careful treatment through- 
out. The very slender roots are liable to be 
killed, either through drought or excess 
of moisture. It is of the first importance to 
have strong cuttings to start with, and this can 
only be done by taking care of the old plants 
after the flowers have been cut ; the plants are 
then rather shabby-looking, and often get 
relegated to some obscure corner, where they 
are apt to get neglected. A very few plants 
kept in good condition will give a lot of cuttings. 
Unlike the Poinsettias, the earlier in the year 
these can be taken the better. There is 
little difficulty in rooting the cuttings. Taken 
off close to the old stem, they will have a good 
base, but from longer growths it is necessary to 
cut them off quite close below a leaf, only put- 
ting the cuttings in just deep enough to keep 
them firm. Sand, peat, and leaf-mould in equal 
parts, and good drainage, should be used for the 
cutting pots; I like to put them in singly into 
small pots. When ready for potting on some 
loam and a little manure may be added to the 
compost. LEarly-struck plants may be stopped 
once or twice, but only the tips should be taken 
out. Later-struck plants may be grown three 
in a pot. It is a mistake to suppose this 
Euphorbia requires ripening off ; the more freel 
the plants are kept growing the longer will be 
the racemes of bracts. When required only for 
cutting it may be planted out with advantage, 
especially if it can be planted where there is a 
little bottom-heat, ee rough, porous compost 
and plenty ofdrainage. It should be well exposed 
to the light, and with good treatment will stand 
full exposure to the sun. Daring the summer 
artificial heat may not be required, but as soon 
as the nights begin to get chilly a little heat 
will be necessary. If allowed to remain in a 
cold house the mischief will not be apparent 


until put into heat, when the leaves will quickly 
fall off.—A, 


————— 


When frost sets in, a 


then, and is not much trouble to apply. Tais treat- 
will also be of value to anything not absolutely 
» Such as the Hybrid Olematises, etc. 


Fruit Garden. 


To have them earlier more heat 


I am assuming the 
have been well grown and the crowns well matured. 
-crowned plants are best. If more than one crown is 


- Royal Sovereign seems to have come rapidly to 


For later work, Sir J 


is a Grape-room with an equable temperature of 


and borders put into 


hanging on the Vines 


roof where the tem- 
re fluctuates than in a room with the light 


Do not dig 


among fruit-trees. I suppose all who have lost fruit 


bands to the trunks of the trees, Lime washing is 


Vegetable Garden. 


The ground for Onions and Aaparagus should be 


If the 
good and well done by there is no necessity for 


Do all the ground 


There is no doubt Asparagus; would 


bushes 4 feet or 
had them, and 
they give more 


removed later. 


pots in a warm- 


Make up hot-beds for various purposes. There is 


oo much forced produce if it is good. Seakale, 


Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting are still plentiful. 


They only require protection from severe 
Peas of an early hardy kind 
E. Hospay. 





Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 158, 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 506 
Illustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 


Culture and Arranaement. London: John Murray and of all 
Bookeellers, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


e soil among Violets, Oauli- 
Placed more Lily of the Valley 
Made up a Mushroom-bed in house, 


étc., in frames, 
2a8 in heat. 
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DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLETS. 


Tuts is a comparatively small group of plants, 
not more than seven being admitted as distinct 
species. Four of the species are Californian, two 
are confined to the Atlantic States, and the Ery- 
thronium Dens-canis has a wide distribution 
ranging from Southern Europe to Russia, Siberia, 
and Japan; it has been known and cultivated 
almost from time immemorial, and has changed 
but little or none within the last three centuries. 
The name, it is said, occurs in ‘ Pliny” and 
** Dioscorides,” and certainly the Dog’s-tooth 
Violet was a great favourite with the older 
botanists. The whole of the species are charm- 
ing and rank amongst the first to flower in spring 
amongst hardy bulbs. They are suitable for the 
rock garden, border, or wild garden, and are 
even much appreciated when grown in pots filled 
with light soil for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration (see illustration). In the case of the 
American kinds, a light peaty soil is, we find, 
one of the essentials of success ; and although, 
perhaps, hardy enough, they are all the better 








Dog’s-tooth Violets (Erythronium) in pot. 


for a little protection. One or two of the species 
make charming edgings to beds or borders. 
Dog’s-tooth Violets should never be planted less 
than 3 inches deep, and more in light soils than 
in heavy ones. Deep planting keeps them cooler 
than they otherwise would be and out of harm’s 
way. . grandiflorum and its varieties might, 
with fair expectation of success, be planted on 
sloping, sunny banks, where the Grass is thin. 
Some light sandy seilshould be putround the bulbs 
at planting time, and plenty of room given them. 
Ki. Dens-canis has finely mottled and blotched 
foliage as well as pretty flowers ; it is an effective 
border plant, and also does well in warm nooks 
in the rockery, and even in the wild garden in 
sheltered spots we have seen it flower well. It 
increases rapidly by means of offsets, which are 
produced at the base of the old bulbs—much the 
easiest and quickest way of propagatingit. The 
plants are also easily grown in pots, as our 
illustration shows, using light soil. 








Tufted Pansy Bullion —There is per- 
haps no Tufted Pansy that can compare with 
this either in its earliness or its remarkable free- 
dom of flowering. It is not only the earliest of 





all the yellow-flowered kinds, but it is also one 
of the most persistent bloomers that I know. 
A year or two back, when making a trial of all 
the best known varieties, this was the most free 
flowering. Frequently quite late in the autumn 
the plants are crowded with flower-buds. The 
variety has a very dwarf, compact, and tufted 
habit of growth. As an early kind it cannot be 
too strongly recommended.—B. 





A USEFUL BERRIED PLANT (RIVINA 
HUMILIS). 


THis is now but seldom seen in good order, but 
it is one of the most useful of all the indoor 
berried plants ; its long racemes of brightly- 
coloured fruit are not only exceedingly showy, 
but can be had in full beauty at almost any time 
of the year, provided a warm glasshouse is 
available for their culture. The plants are 
easily raised from seed, which may be sown in 
pots or pans filled with light soil at almost any 
time of the year. The seed germinates so 
freely, and the plants are so robust when they 


From a photograph by Mr. S..Ingram, Ascot. 


come up, that they give but little trouble. As 
soon as the seedlings are up and large enough to 
handle they should be potted off singly in small 
pots in light soil ; a mixture of turfy-loam, peat, 
leaf-soil, and silver-sand will suit’ them well. 
Let the 
set the plants on a shelf or stage near the 
glass, where they can have a genial moist heat. 
In this they will soon start and begin to grow 
rapidly, and if dwarf bushes are desired, it is 
only needful to stop the leader by nipping 
out the point, when it will soon break 
into growth and become furnished with young 
shoots down to the base. 
desired, the side growths should be pinched out 
of the centre shoot, and it should be encouraged 
to grow on freely until the required height is 
obtained, when the side shoots must be allowed 
to grow on, and thus form a good head, with a 
stem about 15 inches or 18 inches in height, as 
then their long bunches of glossy berries hang 
clear, and are shown off to the greatest advan- 
tage. It will be necessary when the plants are 
in active growth to elevate them as near the 
glass as possible to assist the flowers in setting. 
This they generally do pretty 


If standards are | 
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pots be well drained, and after potting | 





freely ; and the | 








berries are not slow in colouring, but they, un- 
fortunately, fall rather readily, to prevent which 
the plants should be withdrawn from the stove- 
heat, and be placed in a somewhat cooler tem- 
perature before being used for table or cold 
conservatory adornment. After they have done 
service in this capacity and become shabby they 
should be rested by being kept somewhat dry at 
the roots for a little while, and then cut back, 
after which, if syringed and watered, they soon 
break into growth again, and, if repotted, 
become more full of berries than they 
had been before. If Rivinas are propagated 
from cuttings, it will be found that the young, 
half-ripe shoots strike best; and all that is 
necessary with these is to insert them in sandy 
soil and keep them close in heat for a fortnight 
or so, by which time they root, and are then 
ready for potting. In potting it is well to bear 
in mind that the firmer the soil is made around 
the roots the better the plants will ae? + 





Pleroma macranthum for roofs — 
This, which is quite as well known 
uuder the generic name of Lasian- 
dra as that of Pleroma, does not get 
its merits as a plant for the green- 
house roof sufliciently recognised, 
for it is seldom seen so treated, 
though it is one of the most beau- 
tiful subjects that we have for such 
a purpose. The rich purple blos- 
s0ms supply a colour which is but 
little represented among indoor 
plants, being more in the way of 
Clematis Jackmani. Some of the 
Pleromas—P. elegans, for instance 
—are difficult plants to cultivate 
successfully, but no such thing can 
be urged against P. macranthum, 
which will grow freely in an ordi- 
nary greenhouse temperature, while 
it will also thrive if kept somewhat 
warmer. It is not at all difficult to 
strike from cuttings of the young 
growing shoots put in during the 
‘pring months, but preference 
should be given to shoots of mode- 
rate vigour rather than the very 
strong ones. A very suitable 
compost is a mixture of loam and 
peat, with a liberal dash of rough 
silver-sand. This Pleroma is a stock 
p'ant in most nurseries, but if kept 
for some time in comparatively 
small pots for convenience of 
transit it is sometimes difficult to 
get it to grow away freely after- 
wards.—H, 


Potting Amaryllises. — 
Tne garden varieties have been at 
rest for three months or more, but, 
with the advent of the new year, 
they require to be started into 
growth. Before doing so it is 
better to repot the entire collec- 
tion and place in a gentle bottom- 
heat. The repotting of Amaryllises 
must be carefully performed, and 
the potting material should be 
good and moderately moist. When the bulbs 
are turned out of the pots in which they have 
been growing examine the base of each, and 
remove all decayed and decaying matter. Then 
place some potting-soil in the pot in the form 
of a cone, the apex of the cone as high as the 
rim of the pot. The bulb is placed on this cone 
with the roots hanging down its sides; fill up 
with soil over the roots and press in firmly ; by 
this means the bulb will be about half its 
depth out of the compost. As the potting pro- 
ceeds let the bulbs be plunged in the tan bed or 
other heating medium ; a bottom-heat of about 
85 degs. is sufficient. The temperature of the 
house should be about 50 degs. at first, and be 
very careful of moisture. I do not water for 
three or four weeks after repotting, nor, indeed, 
until the bulbs show some signs of growth. It 
is better not to have an over-moist atmosphere ; 
watering the bulbs too early causes them torotoff 
at the base, and a moist atmosphere causes decay 
to set inat the apex of the bulb. As the growth 
of the flower-scape and leaf proceeds, the tem- 
perature of th» house must also be increased, 
until, by the time the flowers begin to open, a 
minimum of 60 degs. has been attained. A 
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| 
lower temperature than this would be desirable | two colours ; but of the most hardy Kales I have 


when the flowers are fully open. Of course lam 
well aware that all gardens do not possess a house 
set apart entirely for Amaryllises ; in that case 
they can be started in a vinery or Peach-house, 


and there be allowed to flower, or after growth | 
eommencesthey may bs placed in a plant-stoveor | 


hot-house.——J, 
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BORECOLE OR SCOTCH KALE. 
Tne Kales are not planted so much as they 


deserve by amateurs, as few vegetables give so | 


good a return for labour bestowed. In severe 


seasons, when all other crops are killed to the | 


ground, the Scotch Kales, though the tops may 
be cut, will push out new shoots and givea 
supply well into the spring. 


generally known, Curled—Kale, is one of the best 
tor garden culture ; but of this there are severa 


varieties. I prefer the Dwarf Curled as having 
less stem. It is hardier and less influenced by 
frost. I have in severe winters seen the tall 


varieties so much frozen through the stem 
between the heads and the root that the tops 
have been quite destroyed, and only a little life 
left in the stem close to the soil. Of course, 
this is only in very severe weather, and the 
dwarfer varieties are less injured, as snow pro- 
tects them more readily and north or east winds 
do lessharm. On the other hand, much depends 





Doubtless the) 
variety illustrated, the Scotch—or, as it is now | 





grown, and of good flavour, I prefer the green 
of the two, as it more resembles the one 
illustrated. But both have the same good eating 
qualities and are very prolific. Like those 
noted above, they give a fine head or top. 
When cut the stems produce a great quantity 
(of sprouts. A Kale closely allied is Reed’s 
| Hearting. This is a variety that makes a com- 
pact heart, Xey hardy and good, and does well 
‘in poor soils. It is later in running to seed than 
\the true Scotch or Curled, and is valuable on 
‘that account. The Variegated or garnishing 
'Kales are little grown by amateurs, but they 
are worth room in most gardens, as their bright 
colours make them useful. An excellent type 
of Kale is the Welsh, which does not differ 
greatly from the Scotch, only inname. It has 
‘longer leaves, and is of first-rate quality, but, 
in my opinion, less hardy, as the Kales with 
much stem or long leaf-ribs are more readily 
| affected by severe weather. 

| Those who wish for good Kales for four or five 
months will do well to make two sowings, but 
‘here let me add the seed-beds should not be poor 
land, but good, and on the flat, so that there is 
no lack of moisture in their earlier stages. 
Young seedlings soon suffer in a crowded bed, 
‘and by all means avoid overcrowding. Far better 
give double space and get a strong plant, and 
/even then should plants be at all thick I would 
|advise the amateur to thin out in preference to 
strangling the plant in infancy. We make our 
‘first sowing early in April on a cool border. 





The Scotch Kale. 


upon how they are grown. Kales for winter sup- 
pliesshould never have freshly-manured land, and 
though I am not in favour of starving vegetables, 
the growth should be sturdy, and this is best in 
land manured for a previous crop. Another 
point often overlooked, both by gardeners as well 
as amateurs, is too early sowing. I have seen 
Kales sown with other early vegetables, such as 
Cauliflowers and Brussels Sprouts, early in 
March. This should not be, as often the plants 
are left in the seed-beds well into June, some- 
times later, with the result they get much 
drawn, are weak and starved, and cannot with 
the best of culture make up for their previous 
bad treatment, the winter quarters being patchy 
and the plants weak. A few words as to culture 
and varieties will not be out of place, as at this 
season we are enjoying the results of last spring. 
Sowing from Christmas to the end of April, the 
Kales should give a full supply of fresh green, of 
delicate flavour. As regards 

VARIETIES, some of the latest Kales are not 
strictly Scotch, but closely allied, and doubt- 
less all or most of the Borecoles have come 
from the same parent, the difference in variety 
being caused by seeding and fertilisation. The 
latest are the Asparagus and Cottager’s, very 
hardy kinds, which are splendid varieties 
to follow the Scotch Curled types, and 
which winter well and are a long time 
before they run to seed. There is another 
distinct form of newer introduction, but still 
closely allied tothe Curled. These are the two 
Arctic varieties, a Curled Green and a Parple— 





| This is for first supplies, or cutting in December 
or earlier if needed. I say December as there 
are plenty of vegetables to give supplies till that 
date. Plant out in firm soil, 2 feet apart each 
way, and keep the hoe going during the summer 
is the only necessary work, giving moisture in 
dry weather. The latest lot aresown the middle 
ef May on a north border, and these are planted 
out in July or the end of August ; but we sow 
thinly to get a strong plant. Should the weather 
be dry at planting time it is well to make drills. 
This assists plants to retain moisture given, and 
later on moulding up is done to get adwarf stem 
growth. W. 





EARLY TOMATOES. 


WHERE very early Tomatoes are expected, or 
say by April, many gardeners make it a rule to 
strike a number of cuttings from autumn-bear- 
ing plants in October, believing, and rightly so, 
I think, that plants so raised come into fruit 
sooner than seedlings, One great drawback, 
however, with plants saved through the winter 
in small pots is that, however near they may be 
kept to the glass, they almost invariably become 
drawn and weakly, so much so, in fact, that if 
saved entire and potted on, say, in January, 
growth for the first month or so is too weak to 
produce bloom-trusses sufficiently strong to 
fruit ; consequently the plants are bare of fruit 
for a long distance from the pots, and much of 
the trellis is wasted. By far the best plan is to 
keep the plants in a temperature of from 





55 degs. to 60 degs. during November and 
December, and to take 6 inches of the shoots 
and insert as cuttings the first week in January. 
If plunged in a gentle bottom-heat, each cubt- 
ting occupying the centre of a small pot, and 
a night temperature of from 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
maintained, rooting will take place in three 
weeks, when the plants must be raised near the 
roof glass, where growth will be both rapid and 
strong. If potted on from time to time the 
final shift may be given in March, 9-inch pots or 
10-inch pots being used. Usually by this time 
a few small fruits will have set, and these will 
swell away and ripen in April if the plants are 
not subjected to cold air during the potting 
process. A good holding loam, preferably 
maiden, with a free addition of sifted mortar 
refuse and a small quantity of bone-meal, suits 
them well. Small pots for very early batches 
are imperative, as a too free root-run induces a 
strong and unfruitful growth at this compara- 
tively sunless season, and the plants are 
generally thrown away as soon as the first flush 
of fruit is gathered, as they do not pay for fresh 
growths to be taken up from the base, as do 
spring-raised plants. here it is preferred to 
allow the autumn-struck plants to fruit, they 
should, in order to make the best of them, be 
shifted in January from their small pots into 
6-inch ones, but instead of potting in the 
ordinary way the leaves should be removed from 
the lower part of the stems, the latter being 
bent round inside the pots when three parts 
filled with soil and secured with small wooden 
pegs. By this means a dwarf plant to begin 
with is secured, and from each of the joints of 
the embedded stem young rootlets will quickly 
start, these greatly strengthening the plants as 
growth advances. A common mistake made 
with early Tomatoes is giving them too much 
heat during the dark, sunless days of January, 
and even in February a night temperature of 
60 degs. is ample. A moist, stuffy atmosphere 
often given by the inexperienced is also fatal to 
a solid growth and good set of fruit. Attacks 
of insects need not be feared from a dry, buoyant 
atmosphere. < 





Digging.—This should go on whenever the 
weather is fit, as thereis no more uncomfortable 
feeling during a continued frost than the thought 
that ground work is behindhand and no pros- 
pect of getting on with it. Many crops, too, do 
best on ground that has been dug some time 
previously, and the plots for these should be 
prepared first. Notable among such crops are 
Onions and Peas, and for these the ground 
ought certainly to be dug before the new year. 
Odd bits of the early borders should also be 
dug, as these come in nicely for sowing early 
crops, and seeds may be sown on narrow borders, 
where no treading need take place, at times 
when digging would be unwise, if not impossible, 
Early Cauliflowers, too, should be prepared for, 
as they do not care for soil in too loose a 
condition. 


Seakale —There should be no further delay 
in lifting the whole stock of this which is re- 
quired for forcing, as the crowns are now well 
rested and ready to respond to gentle forcing 
when wanted. The work of lifting can be done 
in mild weather with far less injury than when 
the ground is hard frozen, and it isin every way 
sei to have it all under cover before 

anuary is upon us, for, mild as the weather up 
to the time of writing has been, we cannot 
expect to get far into the new eth without get- 
ting a spell of frost that will put an end to 
ground work for the time being. Take care of 
all thongs which are large enough to make plant- 
ing sets, as they are easily kept if treated as I 
recommended in my notes at the end of last 
month, and though they may not all be wanted 
it is best to get sufficient to allow for discarding 
any which show signs of rust at planting time. 
This caution is especially necessary where the 
Lily White variety is liable to go a little wrong; 
not that I have had any personal experience of 
this defect, but I have seen it elsewhere and 
regret that it is so, as I consider it in appear- 
ance a long way ahead of the old purple, and with 
both varieties planted side by side here I find 
the Lily White makes the better crowns.—J. 

Hiarly Peas.—Some Peas which were sown here on 
Nov. 19th were above ground on Dec. 17th. If you care to 


mention jthis in your next do 30.—FLACTERIX, Southboro’, 
Tunbridge Wetis. 
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ORCHIDS. 


ZYGOPETALUMS. 


THESE, though not so showy as some other 
Orchids, are, nevertheless, well worthy of a 
place:in all éollections, as they bloom at a time 
of the year when choice flowers are scarce. The 
scent, too, of most of the species is very agree- 
able. As Zygopetalums make large leaves it is 
necessary they should be allowed plenty of root 
room, otherwise they will fail to grow satisfac- 
torily. Potting should be done directly the 
flowers are cut. In most works on Orchids peat 
is recommended for growing these plants in, 
but I prefer a compost composed of two parts 





fibrous loam to one of dried cow-manure, broken 
into pieces. The plants having been turned 
out of their old pots, all the sour portions of 
soil should be removed with a pointed stick, 
taking care in doing so not to injure the roots 
more than can be avoided, or it will take the 
plants some time to recover. If well rooted 
they should be shifted into pots at least two 
sizes larger than those from which they were 
turned out. In potting see that the compost is 
well worked in between the roots, and do not 
press it too firmly or there will be some diffi- 
culty in the young fleshy ones pushing their way 
into it. When potted the plants should ocoupy 
a light position, and as it is usually early in the 
season when such work takes place, it will not 
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be necessary to shade. Very little water will 
be needed till the young roots commence to take 
hold of the fresh soil, but the foliage must be 
occasionally damped over with the syringe to 
keep it fresh. The soil, however, should on no 
account be allowed to become dry, or root action 
will beslow. When the plants have started into 
active growth more water will be needed, and as 
the pots become filled with roots it will be neces- 
sary to examine them daily in case they should 
get dry, as the long plaited foliage will need 
much support. 

Daring the summer, shade should be afforded, 
as the young foliage is very tender. The 
plants should also be frequently damped over 
with the syringe to keep down insect pests, as 
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from 15 degs. to 20 degs. by day, according to 
the state of the external temperature. During 
winter the thermometer should never be 
allowed to fall below 55 degs,, even in severe 
weather, for at that time, though growth is not 
very active, the young roots are putting forth, 
and are therefore easily injured, A humid 
atmosphere ought always to be maintained when 
the plants arein active growth, and manure-water 
may be used, provided it is weak. As autumn 
approaches and the plants show signs of matur- 
ing their leaves, less water at the roots will be 
needed, but on no account should the soil be 
allowed to get dry. It is during this stage that 
root action is least active, for as soon as the 
flower-spikes show themselves growth com- 








A group of, Zygopetalume; 


both red-spider and thrip are very troublesome, 
|and when these are allowed to make the least 
headway there is but a poor chance of a healthy 
growth, without which it is impossible to get 
strong, well-developed flower-spikes. Many 
people try to grow these plants in too low and 
airy a temperature, the consequence being that 
|they fail to make satisfactory progress, often 
dying off altogether. As most of the species 
|come from the warm climate of Brazil, it is 
evident they cannot put up with cool treatment, 
and, from the nature of their foliage and pseudo- 
bulbs, it must be apparent to all that they 
cannot do with drying off, as it were. The 
temperature during the summer should range 
from 60 degs, to 65 degs. at night, with a rise of 











mences ; on this account the plants should never 
be subjected to a low temperature. ‘There are 
some species much more difficult to grow than 
others, but by a close study of their habits it 


| will soon be found out what suits them best; 


therefore those who have hitherto failed to grow 
them satisfactorily will do well to give them 
another trial. Amongst some of the best will be 
found— 

ZYGOPETALUM BRACHYPETALUM.—This showy 
species, which usually flowers at the end of the 
year, wag introduced from Brazil ahout fifty 
years ago. 

Z. Burxet is a distinct species, with long, 
narrow leaves, having curiously-marked flowers, 


each about 24 inches in diameter. It usually 
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Guiana. 
Colonel Clay about twenty years ago. 


long. 




















































































present century. 


species, with a rich purple lip. 
times find it difficult to find a suitable place for. 


ment, 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WALL PLANTS. 


Amonc the improvements effected in modern 
flower gardening not the least important have 
been the additions made to the climbing plants 
—not bond-fide hardy climbing plants, for they 
are by no means common, but things that can 
be utilised for clothing walls or anything bare 
and unsightly which it is deemed more advisable 
to hide than to remove. It is noted above that 
this may be considered a distinct improvement 
in modern flower gardening. It may be added 
that it is perhaps more in the selection of suit- 
able things than in the actual planting. We 
find in old places walls covered with a certain 
variety, but unfortunately many things are not 
suited for the positions they occupy. Instances 
in point are not wanting in the shape of two old 
Judas-trees filling cosy south-west and south- 
east corners of a wall. Their places would be 
better and far more profitably filled by some 
nice Roses. Other good places are occupied by 
Bonthamia japonica, practically a worthless 
plant. Among other instances of mistakes may 
be cited Jasminum nudiflorum, good for cloth- 
ing a low balcony or parapet, but out of place 
on a high wall, the single and double forms of 
Deutzia crenata and Spirea Lindleyana, that 
are much better in the open, especially when a 
walk is in close proximity to the wall, and a 
certain amount of tying in is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep the plants within bounds. It may, 
I think, be safely said that the clothing of walls 
demands quite as much care on the original 
planting and after attention as any other part 
of the flower garden. There are places, for 
instance, where nothing could be better than 
the Wistaria and others where it would be worse 
than useless to plant it. Suitable sites should 
be selected for strong growers and those that 
make very little annual headway. Again, if a 
considerable stretch of wall has been covered, 
evergreens, as Escallonias and things very 
nearly overgrown or that retain their foliage in 
mild winters, as Ceanothus and some of the 
Honeysuckles, may be judiciously mixed with 
deciduous plants to avoid the bareness of winter 
inseparable from the sole use of those things 
that lose their foliage. The planting should 
depend largely on what is in front of the walls 
—a border of several feet or a walk that is more 
or less used. In the latter case only those 
things are admissible that are amenable to fairly 
close treatment and that look equally well in 
in this way, such as the evergreens noted 
above, with Cotoneasters, Cratzegus Pyracantha, 
Cydonias in variety, and last, but by no means 
least, Chimonanthus fragrans. The present 
winter has shown the marveilous staying powers 
of this beautiful winter-flowering shrub. It 
started to flower at the latter end of November, 
and at the present time is quite a mass of bloom. 
When we consider alike its season, long-sus- 
tained flowering, and perfume, it is safe to 
recommend that no wall planting is complete 
that does not include it in the list of subjects. 
In all cases, even when the close proximity of 
the walk necessitates frequent tying in, Roses 
must not be forgotten, and they may be planted 
in as great variety as circumstances will permit, 
choosing those that in constitution ee habit 


flowers in December. It was sent home by Mr. 
Burke, who found it growing in the swamps in 


Z. Cuayi is a beautiful hybrid raised by 
It is of 
robust habit, having foliage about 18 inches 


Z CRINITUM AND Z, INTERMEDIUM are forms of 
the Z. Mackayi. They all flower about the same 
time of the year, and when well grown make 
handsome specimens, the long spikes carrying 
from five to eight flowers on each, frequently two 
spikes on each growth. Z. Mackayi was intro- 
duced in this country in the early part of the 


Z. MAXILLARE is also a very free-flowering 


Z. Burtt, a native of Costa Rica, is one of 
those peculiar species that Orchid growers some- 


There are many other species of this lovely 
genus which all require about the same treat- 


trees. 
has a small plot of Grass growing in front of it, 
about 3 feet wide. 


are severally best adapted for different sites or 
the scope of wall available. Where the nature 
of the surroundings permits the list can be very 
considerably strengthened by the addition of 
some of the Deutzias and Spirzas, Weigelas, 
Forsythias, and shrubs of a similar character. 
If trained up the wall to a height of, say, 8 feet 
or 9 feet, and then left to make semi-circular 
bushes, they form an admirable background to 
the herbaceous plants that may be introduced 
on the border. When suggesting above the 
advisability of working in with deciduous 
flowering shrubs a certain number of evergreens, 
I did not mean the latter should be entertained 
to the verge of heaviness. This is sometimes 
apparent in the case of Magnolia grandiflora, a 
plant that may be used occasionally and in 
special places with the best results, but which 
should hardly be allowed to monopolise the 
greater part of a wall; the flowers, handsome 
as they are, have a very short life, and do not 
compensate for the heavy, formal foliage. 
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THE DOUBLE ROCKETS (HESPERIS 
MATRONALIS). 
THERE are few more charming flowers than the 
Sweet Rockets. Last July I saw a mass of the 
white form, several yards in extent, and con- 
taining probably a thousand plants of this 














Double White Sweet Rocket. From a photograph! 
by Mrs. Stafford, Waldeck, Enfield. 


beautiful perennial that presented, in full bloom, 
a sight not to be forgotten. Some of the flowers 
were tinted flesh, but the majority were pure 
white. The owner remarked to me that fine, 
hardy, and effective as this perennial was, yet it 
would hardly be found in gardens generally— 
indeed, perhaps little known to many gardeners. 
Few, again, know how fragrant it is. To keep 
it in good condition the plants should be often 
lifted and divided. In some soils the shoots 
will endure very well for several years; but, as 
a rule, it is wisest to lift them, divide, and re- 
plant every autumn, as old roots are dispensed 
with, and the stems, which may have become 
exposed, being planted lower down in the soil, 
find protection. 





Adorning a lodge.—I am in great diffi- 
culties about decorating a lodge. It is built in 
the side of a rock, and the open side faces due 
north, and is entirely overshadowed by Beech- 
At present I haveIvy growing upit. It 


At present the lodge looks 
mouldy and damp. 1 thought of growing 


Tropzolum speciosum up through the Ivy; 
would the position do for it? 


I always heard 


that it required shade. Is there any other 


creeper that would succeed in such a position? 
I have a Monthly Rose that blossoms in the 
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summer, but it is always untidy. If the 
Tropzolum would do, what time should I plant 
it ?—IRELAND. 


*,* Tropeolum speciosum would be well 
worth a trial on “Ireland’s” lodge. It is 
possible that the shade of the Beeches will 
prove too dense, but we have known this 
Tropzolum to flower well when shaded by an 
Oak. In the South of England it succeeds 
best when its roots are in a shady situation, 
though the upper flowering shoots appear to 
delight in the sunshine. In Devonshire it has 
been grown amongst Ivy with success, and there 
is certainly no better setting for the brilliant 
flowers than the deep shining green of the Ivy 
leaves. Spring planting is preferable for this 
Tropeolum, and it is a good plan to lay the 
roots when received on Cocoa-nut-fibre and 
cover them over with a little of the same 
material in order to induce them to start before 
planting. The soil should be light and porous. 
Sandy peat is perhaps the most suitable medi- 
um, but leaf-mould and fibrous loam in equal 
quantities will also meet the circumstances. A 
plentiful water supply should be given if the 
weather is inclined to be dry, as the Tropzolum, 
without being a bog-plant, revels in moisture at 
the roots. If ‘‘Ireland” has frienJs in 
Scotland they would doubtless be able to send 
him bushels of roots in the spring, as Tropeolum 
speciosum is a veritable weed in many places in 
North Britain. No other flowering climber is 
likely to be satisfactory in the position 
described.—F, 





LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA. 


Frew winter-flowering plants are more useful 
than this Libonia, yet how seldom one meets 
with it. Of easy culture, good bushes clothed 
from summit to base with their pretty bugle- 
shaped flowers of red and yellow being alike 
useful for house or warm conservatory decora- 
tion, also for cutting. One thing which, how- 
ever, must be guarded against is putting the 
plants into rooms lighted by gas, as this soon 
causes the leaves to turn yellow and fall off. 
Given a gas-free atmosphere, however, they will 
last for some considerable time in good condition. 
For the adornment of small glasses also they 
are useful in a cut state, and look well used in 
dinner-table decoration. It is advisable to raise 
a fresh stock of plants annually, although it is 
as well to save a few old plants, cut them back, 
thin out the growths, and grow them on to form 
large bushes in 8-inch pots, these coming in 
very handy for placing singly in ornamental 
vases in the house or for the decoration of the 
stove or intermediate house. Cuttings are best 
taken off in February, these having been 
encouraged by cutting hard back several old 
plants in January and placing them in a moist, 
warm house to break freely. They quickly root, 
when they must be potted off into small pots, 
using finely sifted loam of a light nature, a little 
leaf-mould, and silver sand, An ordinary stove 
suits them best for a time, or, say, till April, 
when after being shifted into 44-inch pots an 
intermediate house will do. With ordinary 
care and an occasional syringing overhead growth 
will be rapid, and when roots become numerous 
a little diluted liquid-manure once or twice a 
week will be beneficial. Ifa pit having a flow 
and return pipe in it can be spared, the plants 
may be planted out in it in nice loamy soil 
towards the end of May and lifted again in Sep- 
tember. The only insect which troubles Libonias 
much is red-spider, but with good cultivation 
and avoiding a root-bound condition this pest 
can be kept at bay. If kept in pots all the 
summer the syringe must be freely used twice a 
day, as an arid atmosphere is not only unfavour- 
able to a free and healthy growth, but also 
encourages this insidious insect. If those who 
have not yet tried Libonia floribunda for winter 
decoration will only do so, Iam quite certain 
they will be pleased with it. It is useless 
attempting to keep plants in the same pots a 
second year, as they are suck. free-rooting sub- 
jects, and when so treated invariably lose all 
their leaves. 





Hyacinths and Tulips (K. B.).—Dry the 
bulbs off steadily atter flowering, and when dormant 
remove from soil and store on a dry thelf, It is not often 
that bulbs are so good a second season after flowering, 
most of them having been grown two or three years with 
out bloom so as to store up an extra fine truss, 
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FRUIT. 


GRAPES FOR AMATEURS. 


In a few cases amateurs who study Grape culture 
have produced better results than gardeners, 
and I have sometimes seen splendid culture in a 
emall house with only little heat and none too 
much attention. Indeed, I think there is no 
part of gardening which the amateur can 
manage so thoroughly as Grape culture if a good 
beginning is made. The Black Hamburgh (see 
illustration) is probably the best Grape an 
amateur can grow, as it is a summer kind, very 
free and luxurious. It is one of the best for 
what may be termed a plant-house, or house 
devoted to other things, the vine occupying the 
roof. The Black Hamburgh is the best general 
black Grape in cultivation, forces grandly, or 
may be grown without heat, but for keeping, 
say, after October, is nob so good unless there 
is an unusually fine bor- 
der and heat at command. 
Amateurs who, there- 
fore, plant it for late 
supplies may be disap- 
pointed. For that pur- 
pose there are later and 
distinct keeping varie- 
ties, but not equal in 
quality—indeed, inferior. 
As regards the varieties 
suitable for amateurs, my 
advice is only grow a 
few, and those with little 
knowledge of Grape cul- 
ture would do well to get 
the variety illustrated at 





the start. Although I 
am ready to admit 
amateurs have grown 


the Queen of Grapes to 
perfection and the Mus- 
cat of Alexandria, yet 
they need care and judg- 
ment necessary to secure 
the best results. I can 
scarcely class the last- 
named splendid Grape as 
an amateur variety. I 
only name it because of 
its excellence, and there 
i3 no trouble in growing 
it well if the grower can 
give more warmth than 
the Hamburgh needs. 
The Black Hamburgh 
can be grown thoroughly 
well even in a cold-house 
if carefully cultivated 
und not over-cropped. 
This is a fatal objec- 
tion, as many crop their 
Vines too early—that is, 
before the plants have 
made many roots or a 
strong cane, with the 
result that the Vine by 
the time it should be at 
its best is worn out. In 
other words an immature 
Vine is called upon to 
give a full crop, and in a 
season or two collapses. 
Another frequent cause 
of failure is hard forcing 
the young canes before root action is vigorous, 
and in many others not resting the canes. 
Iam aware this resting question is a very 
rerious one for amateurs, as often the house 
or vinery is filled in the winter with plants, 
for phic they keep the house warm; but 
in time it ruins the Vines, as there is no rest, 
sap is active, and the Vines, though they grow 
freely, do not fruit. I admit one must grow 
plants, but my advice is get suitable ones, those 
which require but little warmth. Give all the 
air possible in good weather, avoiding a high 
night temperature from October to March. By 
growing the Hamburgh one can readily do this, 
as the crop will becleared and the Vine at rest 
during the period named. Another evil is want 
of atmospheric moisture in the growing season 
before colouring begins. A white Grape, little 
inferior to the Black Hamburgh, and as easily 
managed, is 

Foster’s SEEDLING, an oval white Sweet- 
water kind, early, forces well, and does well in 
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a cool-house ; indeed, it is the best all-round 
white Grape for amateurs, and of excellent 
quality, as few fail to grow it well. It also 
will keep a good time; I have had it good in 
December grown in a cold-house. Of course, 
many of my previous remarks as regards crop- 
ping and culture are applicable to Foster’s Seed- 
ling, as, like the Hamburgh, it is most prolific— 
indeed, in most cases too much so. Growers there- 
fore overcrop and the Vinessuffer. It grows to 
maturity in about the same time as the Ham- 
burgh and sets freely. I would advise amateurs 
who have space, and grow the two varieties in 
question, to allow a new rod to run up every 
two or three years from the base of the older 
one, and to remove the older ones as the 
others attain size. By this plan _ better 
bunches are secured and the Vines are more 
vigorous. Beware of overcropping, as new wood 
shows so many bunches, and in growing new 
rods one must not crowd the Vines. This, there- 











The Bleck Hamburgh Grepe. From a photograph by Mr. F. Parren, Northgate-street, Oanterbury. 


| fore, must be taken into account in planting, and 
if plants are grown there must be plenty of 
space. 

BoRDERS may be inside or out. The best 
midseason fruiting Vines do well with borders 
outside, and these are less trouble, and can 
often be better made. Make them quite 3 feet 
deep, with 6 inches of clear drainage and an 
outlet for water. This latter is important, and 
the compost must be the best procurable, such as 
good loam froma field partly decayed ; but avoid 
manures, which cause a pithy growth. Use a 
liberal portion of oll mortar rubble—say, a 
fourth part—plenty cf wood-ashes, if obtainable, 
or, failing this, road-sweepings, or grit and 
f-inch bones or hone-meal, 1 cwt. to two cart- 
loads of soil. With heavy soil charcoal or wood- 
ashes is a grand fertiliser, and manures are best 
‘given from the surface in liquid forms, or as 
growth increases as a top-dressing previous to 
| watering. Plant at least 4 feet apart if other 
plants are grown in the same house, and the 








Vines have not got much rafter run. Planting 
is best done in March or April, and do not omit 
moisture and fruit sparingly at first. The next 
season after planting the Vines should be cut 
back to within 3 feet or 4 feet of the first break ; 
the next the same length allowed, and three or 
four bunches only on last year’s growth. By 
this means good wood and ample roots will be 
secured, é 





NOTES ON FIGS. 
Fics IN Ports. 


THE trees having now lost their leaves should be 
examined to see if there are any insect pests 
hiding in the crevices or attached to the bark. 
Both white scale and mealy-bug are often very 
troublesome, the former in particular, as several 
dressings are needed to rid the trees of them. 
If taken in hand as soon as the leaves fall off, 





the old wood may be well-scrubbed with a brush 
and soft-soap water, after 
which it may have a dres- 
sing of some well-tried 
insecticide. Care must 
be taken in cleaning the 
current season’s growth, 
or the young Figlets 
attached thereto will be 
seriously injured, and in- 
stead at developing when 
the trees are put into the 
forcing-house they will 
drop off. If the young 
wood is washed with a 
soft painter’s brush, no 
harm will be done to the 
embryo Figs, particularly 
in this early stage. If the 
trees have been infested 
with mealy-bug, the walls, 
glass, and woodwork of the 
house in which they have 
been grown should be 
thoroughly cleansed, as it 
is useless to clean the 
trees and then return 
them to a house where 
there are any signs of 
these pests. When the 
plants have been tho- 
roughly cleansed, potting 
should receive attention. 
There is nothing gained 
by using over-large pots, 
for if the plants receive 
proper attention during 
their growing season in 
the way of feeding, pots 
from 15 inches to 18 inches 
in diameter will be ample 
for good - sized bushes. 
When too much root room 
is allowed the plants 
often make gross long- 
jointed wood, which is 
too sappy to be fruitful. 
Before potting, the balls 
of earth attached to the 
roots should be thoroughly 
soaked. That there may 
be no doubt about every 
particle of soil being 
moistened, turn the plants 
out of their pots and 
stand them for a couple of 
hours in atub of water. When saturated they 
| should be taken out to drain till sufficiently dry 
to be conveniently handled. It isa great mistake 
to attempt potting if the balls arein the least dry, 
as it will be difficult to moisten them afterwards. 
Do not attempt to remove any of the old goil 
except on the surface, which may be taken off 
before the plants are put into the water. The 
roots should, however, be loosened with a 
pointed stick, and all crocks ought to be 
removed. Quite clean pots ought always to 
be used, and these should be large enough 
to admit of a 2-inch or 3-inch shift all round 
the old ball. For instance, plants that are well 
rooted in 12-inch pots may be put into 
18-inch ones, while those in 8-inch pot can be 
transferred to those of the first-named size, The 
compost used should consist of gocd loam and 
lime rubble, to which may be added some crushed 
bones. The soil when used ought to be mode- 








rately dry that it may be made firm, otherwise 
the water will pass through it too freely. Figs, 
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shoots for the light and air to be freely admitted, 
but if former directions have been carried out 
very little pruning will be needed. It eed how- 
ever, be necessary in some instances to thin out 
the shoots a little ; these pranings can be saved 
for euttings, as it is always advisable to keep up 
a stook of young plants. Plants that do not ro- 
quire repotting should have the surface soil 
removed, replacing this with a rich top-dressing, 
and making it as firm as possible. The trees 
may then be re-arranged, keeping the smallest 
ones together and allowing as much space to each 
as possible, that there may be no undue crowd- 
ing when they have put forth their leaves. 


TREES PLANTED OUT will also need attention, 
for in some instances the wood becomes too 
gross, in which case it will be necessary to look 
at their roots. The growth of Fige varies very 
much in different soils, that of a heavy, retentive 
nature causing a long-jointed, sappy growth, 
While a light, shallow one has the opposite effect. 
Where the soil is cold and heavy, the borders in 
which the trees are growing should be as shallow 
as is practicable, and the roots so restricted that 
they cannot penetrate the cold, ungenial subsoil. 
Drainage in such places is a most important con- 
sideration, for whenever the trees commence to 
make long joints it is a proof that their roots 
have gone beyond due bounds. When it 
becomes necessary to lift such trees, care must 
be taken not to mutilate the roots more than can 
be avoided. The soil beneath should be made 
as firm as possible to prevent them from going 
down, while plenty of lime rubble should be 
mixed with that in which the trees are planted 
to allow the water to pass away freely. When 
these things have been attended to, the trees 
may be trained to the walls or trellises and the 
hottse made ready for starting. But little water 
will be needed during their dormant state ; the 
border, however, in no case should be allowed to 
get dry, or the first crop will in all probability 
fail to swell. The house should be kept open 
night and day in mild weather till forcing com- 
mences ; frost, however, must be excluded, as 
the young Figlets being tender would be seriously 
injured were they to get frozen. 


TREES ON WALLS.—The first sharp frost will 
have brought the leaves of these to the ground. 
Where it is necessary to lift or root-prune, the 
work ought to be proceeded with without delay. 
The shoots should afterwards be liberated from 
the walls and thoroughly cleansed before frost 
sets in, as it is far better to do all such work at 
this time of the year than in spring, when the 
young Figlets and buds are swelling. In many 
places it is necessary to protect the growth 
during winter. Protection should, however, be 
delayed as long as possible that the shoots may 
get hardened previous to being covered. In 
some places in the south Figs grow exceedingly 
well. Even inthe most severe winters but little 
injury is experienced, though the bushes remain 
unprotected. Such, however, is not the case in 
the midlands and more northern counties, where 
the frost, though perhaps not more severe, takes 
greater effect on the plants, owing to the wood 
not being so well ripened. In those districts 
successful cultivation of the Fig in the open 
requires much care and forethought, for it does 
not do to run any risk or failure would be the 


result. Good crops are, however, obtained in 
some places, especially where the soil is 
suitable. 


PLANTING. — Those contemplating planting 
hardy fruits should push the work forward as 
quickly as possible that all may be completed 
before frost sets in. In the case of the Fig, how- 
ever, I would not advise planting in the open till 
spring, for as plants may usually be procured in 
pots, there would be less risk run of them suffer- 
ing should the winter be severe, and as the Fig 
is late in making a start there would be nothing 
gained by planting in the autumn. Plants may, 
however, be procured in readiness to be planted 
whenever it may be found convenient to do so. 
There are many good varieties of recent introduc- 
tion, amongst them being St. John’s, Negro 
Largo, Grosse Verte, Pingo de Mel, and Violette 
Sepor. There are, however, many good older 
varieties worthy of cultivation. This being so, 
it is advisable where there is room to add the 
new kinds and test their merits before doing 
away with any of the others, H. 







































expense of fruit. 
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as we all know, make large leaves ; therefore 
ample room should be allowed between the 


WINTERING POT STRAWBERRIES, 


Mucu depends upon the wintering of the plants 
in relation to successful forcing, and for my part 
I would prefer a hard winter to a mild one, when 
the plants do not cease growing, with the result 
that they force badly, some kinds being much 
worse than others. I place much importance 
upon ripening and what may be termed resting 
daring the winter. I am aware that frost, when 
very severe, plays sad havoc with the plants in 
the breaking of pots, if not plunged or the roots 
protected. I am not advising that no care should 
be taken, but I find plants left to shift have in 
many cases done much better than those 
coddled, if the term can be applied. A few 
years ago I stacked a large number in 
the open, and rarely had a poor crop, the 
only drawback being that in severe weather 
it was impossible to get at the plants. My 
advice is to winter the plants in the open, 
failing cold-frames, with the pots plunged in 
ashes. One need not fear rain or moisture if 
there is good drainage at the base. Plunge the 
pots well over the rim in fine coal-ashes on a 
hard ash bottom, as in such the plants are sooner 
thawed when frozgn, and as long as the ashes 
cover the pots the roots are not injured. Plants 
plunged suffer less than in stacks, as the east 
winds we often get in severe weather shrivel up 
the foliage. I think free exposure a strong 
oint with Strawberries, and would much rather 
eave them unprotected than place them in a 
warm or dry house. 


NEGLECTED ESPALIERS. 
Ir is not unusual to read a good deal respecting 


neglected orchard trees, and, unfortunately, it is 
impossible to go far in any direction without 
seeing that there is ample need for reform in 
this 
note 
more closely, is the sad want of a little more 
care being bestowed on espalier trees of Apples 
and Pears. 
charge of a fresh garden I have found the espa- 
lier trees in a most neglected condition, and in 
visiting other gardens where other branches are 
well done and bush and other fruits well culti- 
vated, the same neglect in varying degree is 
apparent, and it is the exception rather than the 
rule to find really well-cultivated espalier trees. 
Year after year the fruit-spurs are allowed to 
thicken and lengthen, the young shoots getting 
further away from the main branches, every bit 
of young wood being cut closely in every season. 
The result is seen in small, mis-shapen fruit, 
and the appearance of the trees is like a thick 
and badly-trimmed hedge. 
they appear, that at first sight it would seem 
nag to do anything to renovate them, 
an 


Paes of fruit growing. A point less often 
, yet one that affects us as gardeners even 


In two instances of my taking 


So bad, in fact, do 


the idea at once occurs to root them 


up and fill their places with healthy young 
trees. 
able, especially in the case of Pears, and at 
all events it is worth while trying what 
can be done to improve them. 
branches will 
which shall be 
of the trees. 

vigorous, the roots must be attended to the first 
season, careful and judicious root-pruning being 
of the greatest advantage and serving to check 


This, however, is not always advis- 


Both roots and 
piety require attention, and 

rst depends upon the condition 
If the shoots are very strong and 


the exuberant growth that is being made at the 
Many of the strongest will 
most likely be found running downwards almost 
vertically, and if there are plenty of surface roots 
these may be cut off without any fear. 
All small and healthy roots must be taken care 
of and relaid ds near the surface as possible, 
a liberal addition of burnt garden refuse 
being made to the soil as tending to the pro- 
duction of small fibrous roots. This should 
always be done when the soil is in a nice friable 
condition, and never attempted while wet and 
pasty. With trees, on the other hand, that have 
shoots not above the normal size, the first thing 
necessary is to regulate these so that sunand air 
can reach every part of the tree. The present is 
a capital time to set about the necessary thinning, 
just ag the foliage is losing colour preparatory to 
falling. Many of the oldest spurs will have to 
be cutentirely out, using a thin, strong saw, those 
that are not quite so bad being cut back to where 
a few RoRLy fruit-spurs of young, clean wood 
can be left. It is not wise to thin too severely the 
first season, and in choosing the growths to leave 
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give preference to those nearest the main 
branches, so that in due time the young fruit 
spurs that form where the old ones were cut 
entirely out will be close-jointed and not drawn 
owing to the thick foliage above them. Last year 
I thinned several old Pear-trees of such varieties 
as Jargonelle, Bon Chrétien, and Louise Bonne 
in the manner described, and so bare did they 
afterwards look that I did not expect any fruit 
this season. The trees have nevertheless given 
some very useful fruit, those of the last-named 
being exceptionally well coloured. What is of 
greater importance, the trees are studded with 
short stocky wood and have many promising- 
looking fruit-spurs. Anyone having such trees 
to deal with I can strongly recommend to set 
about them as early as possible. The wounds 
made will then heal before very severe weather 
sets in, and the removal of so much superfluous 
wood thus early will have the effect of assist- 
ing the finishing and perfect maturation of that 
left. H. 8. 


CORDON PEARS. 


Wui st fully prepared to admit the value of the 
cordon system in Pear culture as producing very 
high-class fruit and enabling one to grow a great 
number of varieties on a limited area, the com- 
plaint must be made that several sorts are by no 
means a success. Their cropping is decidedly 
below the average, and so far as healthy growth 
is concerned it seems impossible to get them to 
grow freely. When planting trees on a wall 
a few years ago I trenched in a liberal dose of 
a thin top spit from a meadow, and every season 
since the trees have had an annual top-dressing, 
and a good mulching if the summer has proved 
hot anddry. Some have responded well to the 
treatment, but the failures are more numerous 
than one cares to see. I fancy the offending 
varieties would on a soil like this do better on the 
Pear stock ; they certainly want something to 
give them additional vigour. Shoots come away 
fairly well, but the season has only run half its 
course before the tops shrivel, blacken, and die 
back quite one-third the length. That the stock 
in these particular varieties is responsible for this 
is, I think, apparent from the fact that others on 
the same wall and with precisely similar treat- 
ment went to the top in two seasons and have 
always been healthy and vigorous. Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Louise Bonne, Glou Morceau, Beurré 
Diel, Pitmaston Duchess, and Josephine de 
Malines, are a few examples of sorts doing 
thoroughly well. Special offenders, on the other 
hand, are Beurré d’Anjou, Beurré Bachelier, 
Doyenné du Comice, Olivier de Serres, and Chau- 
montel. It is worth noting that fruit obtained 
from Beurré Diel cordons is vastly superior to 
that from old trees ; the latter can only be used 
for stewing, but the cordon fruit is juicy, fairly 
melting, and good. In all cases ripening has been 
earlier, and that despite the fact that the fruit 
was allowed to hang as long as possible. For 
instance, I finished both Winter Nelis and Glou 
Morceau by the end of the first week in Decem- 
ber, and good late Pears will be hard to find 
after that date. An old tree of Althorpe 
Crassane on a north-west aspect has proved an 
acquisition this year, keeping out longer than 
usual and ripening up well. Chaumontel 
and Zephirin Grégoire are just coming in. 
Among later sorts occasionally recommended 
that are not so well known are Marie Benoist, 
Mme. Millet, Nouvelle Fulvie, and Bourré 
Sterckmans. Perhaps some correspondent who 
has tried them will say if they are a success as 
cordons. 


An uncommon winter-flowering 
Daphne (D. oleoides). — Amongst winter- 
flowering shrubs the Olive-like Daphte is very 
conspicuous. Although introduced from Crete 
upwards of 80 years ago, it is even now rarely 
met with. It is an evergreen, and forms a bush 
a foot or soin height. The small pink flowers 
are borne at the points of the growths. It suc- 
ceeds well in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould. 

Hrica hyemalis alba.—This variety is by 
far the most popular of all the soft-wooded 
Heaths, and the fact is not surprising, as one 
sees quite small plants in about 5-inch pots 
simply laden with pure white blossoms. Even 
plants in this size of pot carry as many as eight 
or a dozen branches, and the contrast of the 
pretty compact dark green bushes and the 
myriads of white flowers is very pleasing. 





ee 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PERSIAN OYCLAMENS. 


UNDER proper treatment good flowering plants 
may be established within a year. As winter- 
eee plants Cyclamens need no recommen- 
dation, 

extensively as they deserve. The reason prob- 
ably is that where only a limited number of 
plants are required they are grown amongst 
other things, and do not meet with exactly the 
treatment they require; but once let anybody 
grow only a few and give them fair treatment, a 
rich succession of bloom, which will continue 
nearly throughout the winter, will be the result. 
The seed should be sown in the autumn months, 
and before sowing the seed it is a good plan to 


soak it fora day and a half or two days; the) 
water may then be poured off and a little quite | 


dry sand shaken among the seeds. The seed- 
pots may be prepared by filling them nearly full 


with any ordinary loamy compost, and then sur- | 
facing them over with a little finer soil, as loam, | 


leaf-mould, and sand, sifted through a fine 
sieve. After spreading the seed evenly over the 
surface it may be lightly pressed in, but should 
not be covered with soil. 
num Moss may be used, and this should be cut 
up quite small, and just enough used to cover 
the surface, The seed-pots may be placed in 





ut unfortunately they are not grown 80 | 


A little fresh Sphag- | 
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‘bright. Shading should be avoided as much 
as possible, however, and always taken off 
early. 

Cyclamens do not make much ftliage early 
in the season, but efter the weather begins to 
get a little cooler the leaves come up very 
quickly. The plants should have plenty of 
room, so that the air can pass through them. 
This is a very important point, especially after 
the flower-buds begin to form ; if crowded the 
buds will remain dormant and eventually dam 
off. Watering must always be carefully attende 
to, and after the pots are well filled with roots, 
some liquid-manure may be used, or a little 
fertilising matter be given occasionally. COycla- 
mens are subject to aphides, thrips, etc., and 
suffer very much if these pests are allowed to 
get established. On the first Lite of 
insects the plants should be thoreughly cleansed 
by smoking or dipping. It is not advisable to 
dip the plants after the flower-buds are formed. 
| The difficulties of growing Cyclamens are more 
imaginary than real, and I believe failure is 
often caused by too much coddling and keeping 
the plants in too high a temperature, which not 


'most destructive kinds of insect pests. One 
more point must be considered—that is, the 
necessity of securing a good strain of seed. In 
‘saving seed, only those varieties of the best 
‘habit of growth and with the most distinctly 








White Pergian Oyclamen. 


the close propagating-pit, but should be removed 
as soon as the young plants appear, or if the pots 
are placed in a more exposed position, they 
should be covered with glass for a time. The 
seedlings should be pricked off as soon as large 
enough to handle, and must be potted off singly 
when they have made about three or four leaves. 
The compost for growing Cyclamens in should 
consist largely of good mellow loam, some well- 
rotted leaf-mould, and a little sand or soot may 
be added. Use the soot very sparingly for the 
young plants, and more liberally for the later 
pottings. The plants should be potted only 
moderately firm, and the crowns of the corms 
kept above the surface. During the winter the 
plants may be kept in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, and they succeed best on a moist bottom, 
but should be in a light, open position, and as 
close to the glass as possible. They should be 
ready for potting into 4!-inch pots early in 
June, and some of the most vigorous earlier than 
this. Those potted in June may be at once 
placed in cold pits or frames, or if on a hot-bed 
that is nearly spent they will then get a good 
start. After the first week or so plenty of air 
should be given, and Jater on when the nights 
are warm the lights may be taken off altogether, 
and will only be required to protect the plants 
from storms or to provide a little shade during 
the hottest part of the day. A little extra 
shading may be necessary if the weather is very 


coloured flowers should be selected; and if 
fertilised, the red kinds should not be crossed 
with the white varieties, or dull, indistinct 
colours will be the result. A. 





A GAY GREENHOUSE IN WINTER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


I HAVE been much interested in hearing the 
different ways by which one can have a gay 
greenhouse during the winter. Perhaps it may 
interest other gardeners with small greenhouses. 
to hear how I manage to get my little green- 
house, which is 15 feet by 10 feet, to supply me 
with flowers for the house from November to 
April. I do not grow any summer things in the 
greenhouse, as I have plenty of outdoor flowers 
from April to November, and only grow enough 
to last through the winter and early spring. 
This is what I did last year. I bought 570 good 
bulbs from one of the many firms who advertise 
in GARDENING ILuLustRaTED. Fifty Roman 
Hyacinths, 200 Freesias (I shall not have to buy 
these another year), 100 Narcissus in two sorts, 
9 dozen Tulips in eight sorts, 50 Jonquils, 
50 Ixiag, and 12 Hyacinths in two sorts. These 
I divided into six batches, and planted them on 
15th September, 15th October, 15th November, 
15th December, 15th January, and Ist February. 





I planted all the Roman Hyacinths together 
on 15th September, es I wanted them for 


only weakens them, but is favourable to the. 
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Christmas. I plant the Freesias, Roman 
‘Hyatinths, and Ixias in wooden boxes to cut 
from, as I find they last better in water than in 
their pots, and take up less room in the green- 
house when so planted. Of course, my selection 
of bulbs is not very varied; but I find I can 
have so many more bulbs for the money if I get 
a lot of one sort, and as I am limited to £2, I get 
a quantity of my favourite kinds. The bulbs do 
not begin to come in till Christmas at the earliest, 
but the Chrysanthemums last all November and 
a little way into December. I have only room 
for 50 pots, and grow the plants dwarf and 
shrubby, so as to get the greatest amount of 
bloom. The following varieties, which I grow, 
will all last a week in water, and, though not all 
new sorts, are good, bright colours, hardy, and 
lasting: Charles Davis, Kate Hearne, Baron 
Hirsch, Val d’Andorre, bronzy shades ; Alberio 
Lunden, Etoile de Lyon, Viviand Morel, 
mauves; Sunflower, Phcbus, Jardin des 
Plantes, yellows ; and Mrs. Cannell and Stan- 
stead for whites; and Anemones, pure gold; 
Mrs. Carter, pale yellow, looks like Sweet 
Sultan; Princess Louise, mauve; Mary Ander- 
son, tinted white. After the Chrysanthe- 
mums, the Cyclamens come in. I have about a 
dozen pots, white, red, and white and mauve. 
They last wonderfully in pots in rooms if 
brought in when the first two or three 
blooms are expanded. They last about a fort- 
night. Some of mine are old and some young 
plants, but they all come from seed gathere 

from the original three plants I started with. 
I also have in December a few pots of Double 
German Wallflowers and East Lothian Stocks, 
which are very fragrant. I have also two 
climbers, a Maréchal Niel Rose, and a ‘‘ Gera- 
nium” Raspail’s Improved, which haa brilliant 
double red heads of ower and long stalks. This 
begins to bloom in December and lasts two or 
three months. This is all, except about 20 pote 
of different green foliage plants, small Palms, 
Ferns, Maidenhair Ferns, and ‘‘ Geraniums.” 
The temperature of the greenhouse is never 
more than 50 degs., as all the plants are so much 
stronger if grown cool. Of course there are 
numbers of other bulbs and plants one can have 
in a small greenhouse, but I have found that 
this selection gives one the greatest quantity 
of flowers at the least possible cost and in the 
smallest space. I have learned so much from 
GARDENING that I shall be glad if my experience 
is of any use to others. I have only had a 
garden for four yeara, but I think there is 
nothing in the world which gives one so much 
pleasure as growing flowers, especially from 
bulbs and seeds. Tay BEE. 





GARDEN PESTS: 


Primulas attacked (KX. 7.).—Your Pri- 
mulas are attacked by the grubs of the Black 
Vine weevil (Otiorhynchus sulcatus). I am sorry 
to say that, as faras I know, the only way of 
destroying these grubs is by searching at the 
roots for them and picking them out. They also 
attack Ferns, Cyclamens, Begonias, and other 
soft-wooded plants. The parent weevils are also 
very destructive, but they attack the foliage of 
plants, Vines, Ferns, Dracenas, and other 
things grown for their foliage often suffer much 
from them. As they only feed at night they are 
very difficult to catch. The plants they are 
attacking should be laid on their sides over a 
white cloth, or the cloth may be laid under the 
plants ; then after dark a bright light should be 
thrown on them. This often causes the insects 
to fall, when they may easily be seen on the 
white cloth. If they do not fall the plant should 
be given a jarring shake, and be well searched 
over. They may often be caught by tying small 
bundles of dry Moss or hay on to the stems; 
the beetles hide in these during the day. The 
weevils are of a very dark brown or nearly black 
colour, and are about § inch in length.—G. §. 8. 


Centipedes destroying roots of 
Stocks. — When you speak of centipedes 
destroying the roots of your Stocks, etc, I 
suppose you mean snake millipedes, which are 
slow moving creatures, while the centipedes run 
very rapidly. They, moreover, are very useful in 
gardens, as they live entirely on small insects, 
worms, etc. The snake millipedes are very 
difficult pests to eradicate. Their skins are so 
thick and hard that, living as they do at the 
reots of plants, it is almost impossible to use, 
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any insecticide of sufficient strength to kill them 
without injuring the plants—indeed, most 
insecticides have no effect on them, but a strong 
solution of salt or nitrate of soda will kill them 
ifit can be made to reach them. Small bundles 
of dampish Moss or pieces of Mangold-roots or 
cotton-cake buried just below the surface make 
good traps. Pieces of slate, tile, or boards laid 
out near the plants they are attacking make 
useful traps, as the millipedes are fond of creep- 
ing under such things. The traps should be 
examined every morning. If possible, fallow 
the ground for some months, and give a good 
dressing of gas-lime. Keep it free from weeds 
and well broken up, so that the birds can get at 
them. For flowers use well-rotted farmyard- 
manure.—G. S. §, 

Cyclamens grub-eaten (H.).—The roots of your 
Oyclamens are attacked by the grubs the black Vine 


weevil (Otiorhynchus sulcatus). See the reply to *K. T.” 
in this week’s issue.—G. S. S, 


pee ade a BS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ee 


Very late Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums (S. 2. H. G) —You ask for a list of 
very late Japanese Chrysanthemums for decora- 
tions, also when cuttings should be inserted. A 
good time to take cuttings of the very late sorts 
is February, by which period of the year the 
old plants should be giving a capital lot of 
new shoots from their base. Cuttings of these 
should be made about 3 inches long, cutting off 
the shoots straight across below a joint. Insert 
these either singly in thumb pots, or three to 
four in 3-inch pots, only using the best compost, 
which should be of a light and sandy character. 
Press in the cuttings firmly or they may “ hang ” 
—t.e., they may not have the soil pressed in all 
round them unless care be taken to effect this 
in the first place. You should find the following 
sorts of the Japanese meet your requirements : 
L. Canning, pure white; Niveum, very fine 
pure white; Pride of Ryecroft, a new variety 
and a lovely soft yellow sport from Niveum ; 
Princess Victoria, white, nice dwarf habit ; 
W. H. Lincoln, deep rich yellow, selecting only 
terminal buds ; Le Rhone, bright yellow, a very 
late sort; Golden Gate, tawny yellow, very 
fine ; Duchess of York, light yellow; Mrs. H. 
Weeks, grown in a free manner and invaluable 
for late December work, colour pearly-white ; 
Challenge, golden-yellow; E. G. Hill, deep 
yellow and bronze; W. Wright, pale pink- 
tinted primrose, very fine; Graphic, white- 
tinted and suffused deep rose, grown on to 
terminal buds; this is in fine condition at Christ- 
mas; Tuxedo, a beautiful terra-cotta flushed 
crimson, rather tall, yet an excellent sort for 
cutting ; Golden Dart, golden-yellow, very fine ; 
Golden Gem, crimson-bronze, very late ; Janette 
Sheahan, golden-yellow tinted bronze, dwarf ; 
and Princess Blanche, pearly-white, dwarf. 
This and the last-named should be partially 
disbudded and grown well. The above is a 
first-rate selection. 


Chrysanthemums—eighteen Japan- 
ese of easy culture for exhibition 
(Tyro).—Retain in your list Viviand Morel, 
Chas. Davis, Col. W. B. Smith, E. Molyneux, 
Miss Dorothea Shea (these last two you may find 
rather difficult, so we will include an extra 
variety or two, incase you may decide to discard 
them), Mme. Carnot, W. Tricker, Mlle. Thérése 
Rey, G. O. Schwabe, and Phebus. Supplement 
your list with Emily Silsbury, white; Lady 
Hanham, rosy-buff ; Louise, blush-white ; Mme. 
Ad. Chatin, white Japanese-incurved ; Mons. 
Chas. Molin, orange-bronze ; Mons. Chenon de 
Leche, reddish-salmon ; Miss Elsie Teichmann, 
creamy-white ; Prince of Madford, rich ama- 
ranth ; Souvenir de Petite Amie, white; and 
Western King, pure white, Regarding their 
culture, we can only advise you to watch the 
hints given from time to time in GARDENING, 
and also to note replies given to other querists 
with reference to stopping and bud selection. 


Chrysanthemums — fifteen firat- 
class incurved sorts for exhibition 
(T'yro).—As you are a beginner only in cultiva- 
ting Chrysanthemums for exhibition, we can 
fully understand your wish to grow easy sorts. 
To include these kinds we must necessarily 
omit some of the best sorts, and have every 
reason to believe you will, with application to 
the plants’ requirements, succeed very well, Of 


and thus give the plants a long season of growth 
—so important if ae bush-plants be the object 
in view. You would not need to pinch your 
plants very often, as you only want to get 
twelve to twenty blooms on each. If once your 
plants are seen to be making headway in the 
early spring, they may have the tips of the 
shoots taken out, and the growths, which by 
this operation are induced to break away from 
the base of the leaves, and are known as lateral 
growths, should be grown on to the number of 
three or four, according to the vigour of the 
plant or variety being considered. About six 
weeks after this they may be pinched again, 
carrying up resulting shoots, as previously 
described. No plant should be pinched after 
the second week in June, and from this pinching 
plants should develop of a kind that could not 


those in the list submitted to us we can only 
recommend Baron Hirsch, Secure cuttings or 
plants of Jeanne d’Arc, white; and Brook eigh 
Gem, the lilac sport from that variety ; Chas. 
H. Curtis, rich yellow; D. B. Crane, bronze- 
buff ; Lucy Kendall, coral-red ; Mme. Darrier, 
nankeen-yellow, shaded red; Miss M. A. Haggas, 
primrose ; Robert Petfield, silvery - mauve ; 
Violet Tomlin, purple-violet ; George Haigh, 
rosy-carmine; Globe d’Or, golden-buff ; Lord 
Rosebery, pale lilac ; Mrs, Heale, blush-white ; 
and Mrs. R. C. Kingston, pale pink, retain late 
buds. The majority of the foregoing are beauti- 
ful types of the incurved section, and, carefully 
rown, should give a nice lot of blooms to select 
rom. 


Chrysanthemums — how new 
colours are produced (Chrysanthems).— well fail to please you. Weshould prefer to pot 
oa ual by eons diffe eg sph staan aa finally into those 9 inches in diameter for most 
ae —_ itaalicel lrerent colours at ae | sorts, a few of the more vigorous-growing sorts 
This is a matter far too important, and also an being placed in those an inch bigger. The follow- 
difficult, to satistastorily describe here. Suffice ing selection will be found an invaluable one for 
it to say, that these, in most instances, are your purpose: — Japanese: Western King 
brought about by cross fertilisation and careful purest white; Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve ; 
Fe ° > ’ 
hybridisation. ' Chrysanthemums also are Chas. Davis,’ bronzy-yellow ; Louise, pearly- 
known to sport into several different colours, 80 white, tinted blush: W. H Lincoln, golden- 
: ' ; P 36 Wai Th. 
that a seedling may be raised, and this may yellow, retain late crown buds; Australian Gold, 
ultimately sport from one colour into another, pale yellow ; W. Seward, deep crimson ; Emily 
until at last we may have teh ak ae St Silsbury, pure white; John Shrimpton, deep 
shades of sn md represented in blooms . rich crimson, rather small, but grand colour ; 
identical form an _ build. Take that lovely Phebus, clear yellow; Mons. Charles Molin, 
incurved bloom Princess of Wales, which is a crimson-bronze ; Mrs. 8. C. Probin flesh-pink 
blush-rose-coloured flower. From this sort we incurving Japanese. Incusvede sates (ios: 
have a most interesting progeny, the colours Rundle, white ; Mr. George Glenny, primrose, 
represented after many years being quite very pretty ; Golden George Glenny (syn. Mrs. 
diversified. ‘There are blooms of pure white, Dixon), rich yellow; Mme. Darrier, nankeen- 
primrose, bright rose, shaded y ellow, bright yellow, shaded red; Mr, Bunn, bright deep 
violet-purple, and bright coral-red ; this is just yellow ; Baron Hirsch, orange-cinnamon ; Chas. 
one instance of sports emanating from a single H. Curtis, rich yellow; Jeanne d’Aro, blush. 
plant. But of the many novelties raised each white, tipped purple ; Brookleigh Gem, lilac- 
year we may safely assert by far the larger coloured sport from the last-named; Mons. R. 
number is the result of careful crossing, using | pot nant rose-purple, large: D. B iimanho 
the different colours in association with a Rednes Unk: a ovints pera: 4 
definite purpose in view, and that is to produce Chrysanthemums. thirty decora- 
a new, deeper, or unique shade which previously 
did seb uxishe tive sorts representing ‘all types 


Nemo).—We congratulate you upon our wis- 
Chrysanthemums grown in the { ) : ‘e ata 


dom in having such a representative lot of lowe) 8 
Open and afterwards lifted, etc. in your selection, old though it may be, and we 
(Vemo).—You cannot expect to grow these | fee) assured there is much more to interest and 
plants satisfactorily in pots if they are allowed 


, : gratify one in such a collection than in one con- 
to get dry occasionally during the eummer. 


fined to any one particular type of the flower. 
Chrysanthemums, to do well, must be constantly 


Rather than advise you what not to grow, we 
attended to, and must never be allowed to get | prefer to give you a selection of 30 different 
dry. Of course, those in the open border, 


; wns sorts and thoroughly representative, including 
and which you propose to lift in September, | at the same time those worthy of inclusion in 
will not need so much attention, neither do they | the list you sent to us. Japanese 15 sorts should 
want the liberal watering which so many|be found in Source d’Or, orange-red; Mlle. 
enthusiasts give them. Strong, sturdy, and Lacroix, white ; Mr. Chas. E. Shea, light yellow 
bushy plants should be the aim of the grower, | sport from the last named ; Annie Clibran, soft 
and to produce these results a course of too | rose pink sport from Mlle. Lacroix; Clinton 
liberal watering induces too free a manner of Chalfont, rich golden-yellow; J. Shrimpton, 
growth, with the consequent result—long and bright rich crimson; W. H. Lincoln, rich 
spindly growths, with poor and ill-formed golden-yellow ; William Seward, deep crimson ; 
flowers. Of the varieties mentioned in your Mrs. E. G. Hill, lovely blush ; Souvenir de 
list, you might with advantage retain cuttings 


; : Petite Amie, white; Chas, Davis, bronzy- 
of Gloire du Rocher, Florence Davis, Lady yellow ; Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve; Mons. 
Saunders, Mlle. Thérése Rey, Elaine, James Chas. Molin, crimson-bronze ; Mrs. W. Filkins, 
Salter, Viviand Morel—try this again by all 


Saive yellow, small spidery flower; and Mons. Ber- 
means. You can easily improve upon these 


nard, bright purple-rose. Incurved (6): Mr. 
even, but keepthem, supplementing the selection Bunn, yellow ; Mrs. Geo. Rundle, white spar. 
with Source dOr and yellow Source d’Or. These George Glenny, primrose; Golden George 
two sorts lift splendidly. Albert Chanson, | Glenn , ich yellow; Jeanne @’ Arc, white, 
bright orange-red; Mrs. W. Filkins, unique Deoatl purple ; and Queen of England, blush. 
flower, yellow ; Mrs. Chas. E. Shea, Mile. Japanese Anemones (2): W. W. Astor, salmon- 
Lacroix, and Annie Clibran—this trio of yellow, | blush and rose; and Sir Walter Raleigh, pale 
white, and soft pink are each identical in form }|blush. Large Anemones (2): Mrs. Caterer, 
Golden Elsie, rich golden-yellow ; Miss Gorton, | purest white, very free, dwarf; and Descartes, 
cream, tinted rose; Royal Windsor, primrose- crimson-red. Pompons (3): Mlle. Elise Dordon, 
yellow, flushed rose ; Reine d’ Angleterre, TOsy- | rose-pink, circular flowers, unique; William 
mauve ; Souvenir de Petite Amie, white +] Kennedy, crimson, shaded amaranth; and 
W. H. Lincoln, rich yellow; P. allanz3, rich | William Westlake, rich golden-yellow. Singles 
yellow ; Phebus, clear yellow; and John (2): Mary Anderson, white, suffused rose ; and 
Shrimpton, rich crimson. Try G. W. Childs in Mrs. D. B. Crane, a lovely shade of cerise-pink, 
the place of W. W. Coles. It is not so long in| The foregoing selection is divided up into pro- 
‘the petal, but it is a deeper flower and a far portions likely to suit most growers, and follows 
richer colour for decorative work. in somewhat similar lines to the one sent to us. 
Chrysanthemums—pbush-plants for | ‘‘Chrysanthemums and _ their Culture,” by 
decorations (Subscriber).—We are pleased | E. Molyneux, published ls., may be had from 
to respond to your request for a selection of one | any trade specialist, 
dozen Japanese sorts and one dozen incurved| Chrysanthemum Mychett White.— 
sorts, to be grown in bush form for decoration. | Amongst early-flowering Chrysanthemums suit- 
The Japanese are distinctly the better of the two | able for planting in the open border, Mychett 
for this use, as the flowers are so much prettier | White—a new Japanese variety—is certainly one 
and more interesting. On the other hand, the | of the best. It is of bushy habit, and very free 
incurved sorts—except in a few instances—are | flowering. Its flowers are of the purest white 
not so likely to give you such good results. We|and produced on long stems. It grows to a 
\ should advise you to get the cuttings in early, ! height of about 20 inches.—H. 
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ANNUAL TREE MALLOW (LAVATERA 
TRIMESTRIS). 


Tuts annual Mallow is strikingly ornamental in 
the flower garden, where its handsome blossoms 
of white, pink, and crimson create beautiful 
effects during the summer and autumn months. 
In rich and well-worked soil the plants grow to 
& height of 3 feet, and are very free-flowering. 
In some parts of England this Lavatera is an 
especial favourite of the cottagers, and many a 
line of sturdy plants may be seen growing in 
rude health in their small gardens. In such 
gardens the seed is often sown in the autumn as 
soon as ripe, but spring propagation is generally 
resorted to elsewhere, the plants being brought 
on under glass at the first. As cut flowers these 
Lavateras, as may be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration, are difficult to improve upon, 
being admirably adapted for arranging in tall 
glasses when the sprays are cut with a sufficient 
length of stem. It is best to out after sundown 
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this soil never failed to produce flowers of a fine 
So powerful was its influence that 
loam the previous year, 
and which had given flowers of the normal tint, 
when merely shifted on, 
By 
shifted some plants that 
were beginning to expand their blooms, and it 
immediately the 
roots began to work into the new compost 
I have 
parti- 
coloured heads of bloom, the centre being pink 
A writer in the Revue 
reduced the production 
certainty. The roots of 
the plants to be operated upon are to be washed 
and then to be repotted in sandy 
adding 10 per cent. of iron-slag 
pounded fine, 3 per cent. sulphate of iron, and 
Instead of this 
3 per 


blue colour. 
plants grown in ordinary 


produced blue flowers 
without in any way disturbing the old ball. 
way of experiment I 


was curious to note that 


the colour of the flowers was affected. 
had plants treated in this way which had 


and the outside blue. 
Horticole claims to have 
of blue Hydrangeas to a 


quite clean, 
heath soil, 


5 per cent. of dried night-soil. 
may be used 10 per cent. of pounded slate, 








cent. sulphate of 
ammonia, 








Flowers of the Annual Tree Mallow (Lavatera trimestris) in a vase, 


and to place at once in water. A simple arrange - 
ment where these flowers are used alone has a 
charming effect, and one that increases in beauty 
as the tightly-folded buds open, which they do 
speedily when used for indoor decoration. The 
blooms are far more lasting than the consistency 
of their petals would lead one to suppose, which 
is another point in their favour for room work, 
fr which their endurance exceeds that of many 
subjects apparently possessing far greater power 
of resistance. F. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 


WHEN in Switzerland I had no difficulty in 
inducing Hydrangeas to take on the coveted 
The soil I used was obtained from 


called by florists and others who 
employed it ‘‘ blue earth.” So far from the soil 
itself being blue, it was very red, the unusually 
bright tint being due, it was said, to the 
‘Presence of iron in quantity. Plants potted in 





weekly with water in which sulphate of iron 
has been dissolved in the proportion of about 
The writer also states 


40 grains to the quart. 
that the blue colour taken on in the neighbour- 
hood of slate quarries is due to the presence in 
the slate of from 25 to 35 per cent. 
alumina, and of from 6 per cent. to 12 per cent. 
of sulphide and of oxide of iron. It is also 
owing to the combined presence of the sulphate 
and oxide of iron with alum that some argilla- 
ceous soils produce the blue colour in Hydran- 
geas. Assuming the above to be correct, it is 
easy to understand why soils, apparently totally 
unlike in character, should have the same 
influence on the flowers. Occasionally in peaty 
soils one sees this transformation in colour 
effected, whilst in complete contrast an identical 
change will be witnessed when the plants are in 
Rotliian clay. Itonly requires that the presence 
of some of the constituents above mentioned to 
be present, and the flowers will assume tints 
varying in intensity from a dull, slaty hue to 
bright blue. In Wales, near the slate quarries 
and on the clay, blue Hydrangeas growing in 
the open ground are common enough ; but, and 


iron, and 1 per cent. of 
The plants are to be watered bi- 


of 
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this is what has perplexed many, the variation 
in colour is frequently very great in quite a 
limited area. Thus in one garden the plants 
will, with no special care, produce blue flowers, 



























whilst in another hard by they never 
depart from the normal colour. In connec- 
tion with this subject I should like 


to know if any reader of GARDENING has 
ever grown a variety called cyanoclada, and 
which has been described as the ‘Blue 
Hydrangea?” It was catalogued for some years 
by Mr. Knight, formerly of Battle, who, for 
aught I know, may still be offering it. It is not 
likely that an old-established florist would offer 
a plant year after year under a false description, 
and the question is, what is the blue Hydrangea ? 
Did Mr. Knight take cuttings from plants grow- 
ing in the open air, and which naturally gave 
blue flowers under the mistaken idea that they 
would be constant in colour, or did he really 
succeed in fixing a blue-coloured sport ? Having 
never grown the plant in question, I am in no 
position to know whether this H. cyanoclada 
really produces blue flowers with constancy and 
in all soils. Iam under the impression that this 
variety, if it is really such, has been offered in 
the advertising columns of GARDENING, in which 
case some who read this may know something 
about it. BYFLEET. 





Lilium Harrisi failin -—Many failures 
have to be recorded with this ily. Sometimes 
the bulbs refuse to start into growth at all, or if 
three or four are placed in one pot some will, 
perhaps, start weeks before the rest, those 
remaining dormant the longest usually being the 
weakest, and often failing to develop perfect 
blooms. I must confess to having had in- 
different success with Harrisi for a year or two, 
but think I have now discovered its particular 
wants. One and the chief is that the bulbs be 
potted as early as possible after being received, 
as bulbs left in shops or on shelves in gardens 
for several months invariably shrivel and lose 
much of their weight, after which they do Kd 
little good. The same remark applies to all 
sections of Lilies. Harrisi also seems to need 
rather deep potting, say from 2 inches to 
3 inches of soil over the bulbs, as if plump when 
put in, if left so that a portion of the crown is 
visible, shrivelling, more or less, takes place. 
Further, the soil in the pots must be kept pretty 
dry from potting time until new growth is, say, 
an inch long, and even then only small quanti- 
ties of water must be given till roots are fairly 
numerous. Neglect of this rule generally ends 
in bagal rot. rT find, also, that stiff, non-porous 
soil does not suit it, or, at any rate, to be sure 
of the formation of young roots at the start, a 
good quantity of heavy sandy soil must surround 
the bulbs ; in fact, it is a good plan to embed 
each in silver-sand and leaf-mould. Old gar- 
deners who grew fine beds of these beautiful old 
Lilies lancifolium rubrum and album, used to 
mix abundance of leaf-mould in the beds each 
Season, some using road-grit or the sweepings of 
walks and drives. Plenty of light is likewise 
needed, or a weak, elongated growth is sure to 
follow. Green-fly must not be allowed a footing, 
or in a very short time the foliage turns sickly 
and seldom recovers. Some say that the bulbs 
will flower twice in one year, but I find that the 
bulbs, after having flowered in pots, do not 
seem to be of much use.—C. 


Lachenalia pendula.—This is one of the 
showiest, and, what is more, it is a kind that 
may be had cheaply, and therefore grown in 
quantity. Moreover, by planting these cheaper 
kinds in successional batches their season of 
flowering may be considerably prolonged. There 
is such a charming combination of colour in the 
bright red and green tips of the pendulous blos- 
soms that almost everyone admires them, and 
if grown in quite a cool place they last a con- 
siderable time. They are equally pleasing when 
cut, and where the small offsets are taken care 
of from year to year a good stock may very 
quickly be raised. In a fairly dry house and not 
kept over-moist at the root Lachenaliag are quite 
safe in a temperature as low as 40 degs. 





The Garden Part.—Now ready, for January, 1898 
(containing all December, 1897, Nos.), with Jour beautiful 
coloured plates of flowers, also many articles on the best and 
newest plants, with numerous illustrations. Of all Newsagents 
and Booksellers, 13, ; or from this office, post free, 1s, 3d. 
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2509—Moving Yuccas (J. 0. Tedd. ).—Yuccas will 
move very well now. They succeed well in loam, but are 
not particularly exacting in the matter of soil, ae they 
may often be seen in the best of health in varying staples. 
They make handsome plants for tubs or large garden vases 
if given sufficient drainage. For this method of culture 
Yucca recurva and Y. filamentosa are the most suitable 
varieties. If the plants in question are large and happen 
to be Y. gloriosa they will probably require rather deep 
digging on removal. The longer roots may be shortened 
back with a sharp knife without injury to the plants. As 
no particulars are given as to variety or siz it is difficult 
to afford more detailed advice.—F. 

2510—Lilies in pots (Swansea).—Good sound bulbs 
of Lilium lancifolium should go singly into about 6-inch pots, 
or three into aQ-inch pot. Let the soil be composed of 
turfy loam and good peat in equal parts, some old hot-bed- 


as the books so frequently have it) of low, 
spreading growth, with short, elliptical or 
obovate leaves, which, except when young, are 
nearly or quite devoid of hairs. (L. Standishi, 
on the other hand, has hairy, ciliated leaves. ) 
The flowers are produced in several pairs from 
the joints of last year’s wood, and they are 
creamy-white or pale yellow. This Honey- 
suckle is useful for early forcing, a few plants 
in flower filling the greenhouse with their 
fragrance.—B. 
























































































DOUBLE CHINESE PRIMULAS. 


TuerRE are many so-called double Primulas 
which are raised from seed, but these drop their 
flowers in the same manner as do the ordinary 
single varieties. The true double varieties do 
not seed, and the flowers do not drop off. 
Taking the old P. sinensis alba-plena there are 
few plants which keep up such a succession of 
bloom throughout the winter. Though the 
individual flowers are not so large as those of 
other varieties, it is certainly the most prolific. 
The varieties fimbriata, canidthient ink and Fairy 
very closely resemble each other, all having 
rather fuller flowers, the petals fimbriated 
instead of being divided into two lobes as in the 
old variety. The varieties raised by the late 
Mr. Gilbert some years ago are also well 
worthy of attention, but they are more difficult 
to manage. Being of vigorous growth they do 
not usually form a number of crowns like the 
old variety, hence they cannot be so readily 
ropagated, yet where they do succeed the fine 
arge flowers are much appreciated, and they are 
well worthy of the extra care necessary. I find 
there is little difficulty if the stock is healthy to 
start with. They should stand on a cool, moist 
bottom, well exposed to the light, giving suffi- 
cient fire-heat to keep a fairly dry atmosphere, 
and careful attention to watering, especially 
avoiding too much moisture. At the same time 
the slender thread-like roots soon suffer if 
allowed to get too dry. A good compost for 
potting is fibrous-loam, leaf-mould, and some 
well-rotted manure, with a liberal addition of 
sharp sand. In potting the plants the crowns 
should be kept well down on the surface. It is 
a mistake to suppose that if the leaf-stalks are 
artly buried damping will follow ; the contrary 
is the case, for the new roots come from the 
stems, and as they advance in growth these will 
not be able to reach the soil, and the plants soon 
get weakened. When the pots are well filled 
with roots liquid-manure may be used freely, 
but if grown on too vigorously they do not 
flower so freely as plants of moderate growth. 


———_— 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 
drainage. Let the tops of the bulbs be just about 4 idgae 
a under the soil, unless you do not quite fill the pots, thy 
keep the bulbs tops level with the surface, as you Can 2 
some soil after roots have been formed. In potting or 
planting outdoors, place some sharp sand about the 
bottoms. You should stand the potsoaa hard bottom 
outdoors on a south aspect, and cover up with OCocoa-nut- 
fibre or ashes for a few weeks to help roots to form before 
getting them under glass. 


2511—Young bush fruits (J. C. B. ).—It will not 
be wise to look for fruit from your newly-planted Goose- 
berry and Ourrant-bushes next year. It is so much better 
to induce them to make good roots, and thus get well 
established, and that is best done by cutting the young 
wood back fairly hard—say, to one-third of its length, 
whilst any weaker shoots may be cut back to about two 
leaf-buds. You can make cuttings of the shoots thus cut 
off. Another year you should shorten back the summer 
shoots of both Gooseberry and Black OCurrant-bushes a 
little, and Red Ourrants much harder. The two former 
bear on the young wood ; the latter do not, but on spurs 
that come from hard pruning of the young wood. Give 
he bushes after pruning a mulch of long manure about 
the roots. 


_2512—-Manuring Apple-trees (Q. Q).—The best 
time to manure Apple-trees that are fairly robust is in the 
summer, when carrying a crop of fruit. They may also be 
advantageously manured in the following winter if the 
fruit-crop seems to have materially exhausted the treer. 
You will find a good mixture to be superphosphate of 
lime, and either Kainit or basic slag in equal parts; but 
the Kainit is the quickest to dissolve. Give to each tree a 
dressing at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard, and well fork 
it in. Ofcourse, much depends on where the roots are. 
If the trees be old they may be a long way off. If young 
trees, manure dressings where not fruitiug may only serve 
to make the trees too vigorous and unfruitful. The 
nearer the roots are kept to the surface the more easily 
are they fed. 


2513—Peas in a frame (0. 0.).—It may be unwire 
to manure Peas sown to stand in rows ia a frame, as if at 
all close together the result would be to create strong 
growth, dense crowding, and no crop. You do not say 
what room you have given your rows of OhelseaGem. We 
fear, unless you have them in pots, that you will flad them a 
failure. Peas want ample light and air, but not too liberal 
a root-run in a frame. Your rows should be 20 inches 
apart, and then when staked in a frame the plants will run 
to 2 feet in height at least. If your soil be very poor, and 
growth is poor also, then give a dressing of soot. So soon 
as the plants are through, stir the soil, then wash it in by 
watering. When the plants are a few inches in height get 
alittle guano and lightly dress it between the rows, stir- 
ring it into the soil. 

2514—Celery eaten by siu (Bodmin).—It is 
intensely annoying to have blanche Celery eaten up by 
slugs, but some of the trouble might have been avoided 
had the soil, each time earthing up was done, been well 
sprinkled with fresh slacked lime. However, you have now 
three courses open. Firgt, remove the soil from the Celery 
and well dusting the plants with fresh lime, then, as the 
soil is replaced, give two or three other dustings to it ; or 
you may lift out the Oelery-plants, preserving the roots, 
and handling each one carefully, and Jay them in thickly 
on their sides, giving to each layer, before covered up with 
soil, free lime dustings. In this case the soil must cover 
up the stems as high as it Gid in the ridges ; or you can, as 
you suggest, lift and store in sand, but the plants in that 
case would not endure so long. 


2515—Apples for windy garden (S. R. H. G.)— 
Certainly, for such a wind-swept position as your garden 
is, Apple-trees, as either cordons trained to stakes cr 
trellises, or horizontally trained to wires near the ground, 
or as horizontally trained espaliers, are best. Why not 
plant the espaliers to grow 5 feet in height, at 4 feet from 
the edges of the paths, and have horizontal cordons about 
15 inches from the paths? Also you could plant single 
upright cordons, tied to stout stakes, anywhere amidst tl e 
other trees ; all these being fixed would not be swayed by 
the wind. For cordons, get varieties budded on the 
Paradise-stock, but for espaliers the Crab-stock may be 
best. Very late-keeping dessert Apples are not the best; 
still, you can try Cox’s Orange Pippio, which will keep 
well, Sturmer Pippin, Oockle Pippin, Hormead’s Pearmain 
Rosemary Russet, and Adam’s Pearmain. 


2516—Bone-meal manure (J. B.).—Your garden 
ground has evidently been rather over-dreseed with animal 
manure. A good trenching now, breaking up the bottom 
12 inches under the top spit, will do more good than fresh 
manure dressings. ‘Then if snails and slugs give you 
trouble you seem to want some ducks running in the 
garden for the winter, but that may not be possible. Just 
now these snail pests are dormant, but in the spring, 80 
goon as they show, especially after rain, have fresh-slacked 
lime, and dust all the ground over freely. Do this every 
tew days, or occasionally use soot, which is also a valuable 
manure, Bone-meal should be mixed with Kainit or basic 
slag, thus giving phosphate and potash. Dress the ground 
with it as it is being dug for cropping, at the rate of 
74 lb. per rod, as these manures are concentrated and 
quickly soluble. Ose hundred-weight is as useful as a big 
ton of the best animal-manure for the immediate crop. 


2517—-Young feuit-trees (W. H. ).—We must 
assume when you refer to some of your frult-trees being 
clubbed at the roots that they have been badly treated at 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge Uf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Ci rrespondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication, 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance, Conditions, sorls, and 
means vary 80 infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replles to their queries, a6 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, ‘Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 


—_— > 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2500—Trollius, ete. (7. M.).—All the plants you men- 
tion are quite hardy, and may be planted any time during 
mild weather, and when the soil is not too wet, 


2501-Cutting back,“ Geraniums” (S. Harden). 
—We would advise you to take the tips from your Zonal 
Pelargoniums and root them in February next. A 4-inch 
cutting would be sufficient, and would give you useful 
plants for summer bedding and flowering. 


9502-Camellia buds falling (Jas. Fife ).— 
Camellias are far from good plants for window culture ; in 
fact, you could scarcely have worse, and they will not 
stand the dry air of aliving room. The buds now form- 
ing would be growth buds. You had far better dispose of 
the plant if you have no greenbouse. 


2503—Treatment of Streptocarpus (Paradoza). 
—Do not dry the Streptocarpus too much, Ordinary 
greenhouse treatment, with a temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 deg3. and not too parching abottom, will suit them well. 
Send us a bloom and leaf of your plant when in flower 
again. It is difficult to name with any certainty from 
your written description. 


950i—Ventilating a greenhouse in winter 
(Devon).—The weather, season of year, and class of plants 
growing, each havea great deal to do with ventilation. The 
usual greenhouse subjects would only need a very little top 
ventilation at this time of year. When Roses and other 
half-hardy plants are ripening, they need side as well as top 
air; but, generally speaking, it is wise to avoid the 
draughts thus caused. 


9505—Soil for Malmaison Carnation grow- 
ing (Mrs. Mayrick).—Weil-decayed cow-manure is better 
than horse-manure for Carnations. A good compost can 
be made with one half turfy-loam, and the remainder made 
up of cow-manure and leat-mould with alittle soot and coarse 
gand. Do not break the compost up too finely, and pot 
fairly firm. If growing in the open borders you might use 
the same compost, or a good depth of yellow loam. 


2506—-Greenhouse climbers (Lady Amateur).— 
You pruned the Solanum and Plumbago too hard. Give 
a fair amount of water, and a temperature of 55 degs. as 
nearly as possible. When new growth commences a little 
weak liquid-manure and an occasiona! overhead syringing 
will benefit. If you cannot provide more space for the 
Passion-flowers they will not bloom well. We prefer large 
pots to a border for these, as riper growth can be secured 
without coarseness. Do not over prune. 


2507-Camellia grafting ( Camellia).—This is a 
bad plan. We have not illustrated it for that reason, but 
it you follow upon the same lines as noted in our issue for 
Feb. 13, when dealing with Roses, you should succeed. 
We there give sketches of the different forms of grafting. 
It is a slow process and scarcely worth the attention of 
amateurs. Strike cuttings of ripened growth in August 
or early September. These are more satisfactory than 
grafted plants, and take no longer to procure than when 
raising stocks. 

2508—Brussels Sprouts (W. G.).—It is always best 
to allow the heads or tops of Brussels Sprouts plants to 
remain on the stems as long a8 possible, as these not only 
give the stem protection from frost, but so long as they 
keep growing fresh side sprouts are being produced. So 
long as leaves are green they should be permitted to 
remain on the stems, as these help to increase the size of 
the sprouts. It is better to cut these from off the stems 
than to pull them, as later, after the sprouts are dead, side 
shoots break out, and these gathered when & few inches 
long prove the most delicious greens, 


LT 


Wintering Cannas.—There is a wide- 
spread idea that Cannas should be kept dry 
during the winter months, and in the case of 
the old-fashioned kinds with their stout rhizomes 
this may bedone without injury ; but many of the 
large-flowered varieties, especially those with 

ellow blossoms, more or less spotted with red, 

ave weak rhizomes, that soon suffer if kept too 
dry. The newer kinds that have been propa- 
gated from to as great an extent as possible have 
in many c1ses but a small underground rhizome, 
and they are quickly injured by extremes either 
of drought or moisture. The new varieties 
purchased from the Continent generally arrive 
here very early in the new year, in the shape of 
dormant or almost dormant rhizomes, without 
any soil whatever adhering to them. I prefer 
to pot these sineowy, on receipt, keeping the 
growing point of the rhizome just below the 
surface of the soil, which is from that time kept 
slightly moist, sufficient, in fact, te induce the 
formation of roots, and in this way the young 
leaves soon push up and the plant continues to 
gain strength ; whereas if kept dry for a longer 
period there would be a great risk of injury to 
some of the weaker ones. The warmest part of 
a greenhouse or even a slightly higher tempera- 
ture will suit these Cannas well at this season. 
Where it is required to increase any particular 
variety each growing point will form a separate 
plant, but in the case of the newest kinds, when 
obtained from dealers, they are seldom supplied 
pee! more than one good growing point each.— 


Lonicera fragrantissima.—Among the 
earliest of all hardy shrubs whose flowers greet 
the new year are this species and its close ally, L. 
Standishi. Neither of them can be called showy, 
yet they are both well worth growing because 
their flowers, although small, are abundant, and 
have, besides, a most pleasant fragrance. L. 
fragrantissima, which is already in bloom, is one 
of Robert Fortune’s introductions from China 
when collecting for the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. One of the first to flower it in this country 
was the late Mr. William Ingram, of Belvoir, 
when he was at Hatfield over forty years ago, and 
he described the flowers as combining the fra- 
grance of Orange-blossom with that of the Honey- 
suckle. It is a deciduous shrub (not evergreen, 


manure and sharp white sand. Use the orgs J pieces for’ 
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the roots, and have not been previously properly planted, 
If your soil is good, and you have planted the trees in the 
best way, and especially not too deep, you may hope that 
they will do very well in a year or two, If the club roots 
put out plenty of fibrous roots all will be well. If they do 
nof then there will be no growth, and the trees will be 
useless. Something may be due to the kind of stocks on 
which the trees are marked, but with respect to which 
probably you know nothing. Some old lime-rubbish, 
wood-asheg, and bone-flour, mixed with fine soil, put about 
the roots might help to induce the formation of fresh 
small, fibrous roots. It will be well to prune the trees 
fairly hard presently, after the soil is settled, as that will 
induce del Yn next summer, and that leads to strong 
root action. 

2518—Seakale (Wiltshire).—Most cuttings of Seakale 
for planting to produce strong crowns for forcing next 
autumn should bein lengths of about 5 inches, the tops 
being cut across level and the bottoms rather slanting to 
enable the planter to discern top from bottom. They 
should be cut from the side roots found on the thick stems 
beneath the crowns, then when made be laid in thickly in 
rows in fine soil, the tops being just covered. So laid in 
they calluse over top and bottom, and often, if the plant- 
ing is deferred till March, have begun to push roots. The 
soil in which planted then should have been trenched and 
well-manured. The cuttings should be dibbled in 12 inches 
apart into rows 20 inches apart, being just buried. When 
crowns appear goover and thin them out to one in each 
case. Keep the breadth well hoed, and give a couple of 
dressings of nitrate of soda or common salt during the 
summer. Heat is not needed to induce roots; it would 
be rather injurious. Give this treatment every year, and 
each winter you should have fine Seakale roots and crowns 
for forcing or blanching indoors in the dark. 


2519—Various (One who values ‘‘ Gardening ”).—You 
had better, with the aid of a fork,examine the border in which 
your Peach and Nectarine-trees are growing. If dry, then 
an occasional good soaking of water, especially washing in 
& good dressing of soot, will do great good. Trees that 
look ever so well in the winter are yet often dry at the 
roots when the borders are under glass, and then drop 
their flowers badly in the spring. If the soil be moist no 
present watering is needed, but a soaking may be needful 
when the buds begin to swell inthe spring. Very much 
depends on whether you have plants in the house from the 
watering of which there is drip. If you give the border, 
ian scratched in, about April a dressing of bone-meal, 

asic slag, and sulphate of ammonia, at the rate of 1 cz. 
per square yard, or even some soot, lime-rubbish, or wood- 


ashes, you may do the trees great good. Give this after 
The trees now at rest need little 


the fruits are set. 
syringing, but plenty of ventilation. They should, how- 
ever, be examined to see that they are free from scale or 
other insect pests. Good free washings with a syringe are 
needful when the trees are full of foliage. You should 


get your “‘ Geranium” cuttings from under the stage into 
The tops may be taken off and set as 


the light and air. 
cuttings if you have a small hot-bed to root themin. If 


set in a cold-house thay would, being so sappy, soon rot; 


otherwise, March will be the best time for putting in 
cuttings. 
grow if you have plenty of room for it, and it will bloom 
Anely next summer, 
the shoots. 


2520—Hollyhocks (F. D.). — Whether Hollyhock 
plants be hardy or otherwise depends somewhat on the age 
and condition of the plants andthe nature of the soil, ag well 
as of weather. Young plants raised from seed sown the 
preceding June, and planted out where to bloom at the 
end of Ssptember, rarely suffer unless the soil be very wet, 
or water lies about plants in the winter. Old plants or 
stools, those that have bloomed soma two or three preced- 
ing years, rarely stand hard weather well, because they 
have about them so much old wood that is usually ina 
partial state of decay. To have good, healthy plants that 
suffer little from the troublesome fungus, and nothing 
from frost, it is s0 much better to raise a few plants from 
seed every year, If seed must be purchased it is not dear, 
and first-rate double strains are plentiful. If preferred, 
some seed from the best varieties may be saved, but doing 
s0 necessitates the keeping of the rather gaunt stems 
standing some time after the flowers are over. To bloom 
two years seems to be long enough, and with a proper suc- 
cession of young plants coming on each season there is no 
need whatever for the keeping of old ones. Then if the 
dread fungus does prevail, and it does so almost every- 
where, the longer the plants remain inthe same place the 
worse do they become affected. Raising seedlings is easy 
work,asseed sown outdoorsinshallow drilis, kept moist, and 
if need be for a few days after sowing lightly shaded, soon 
germinate and give capital results. If sown thinly the 
seedlings can be left in the drills till the autumn, and then 
transplanted to their blooming places. Hollyhocks repay 
good culture. Deeply worked soil, fairly well manured, 
suits them, and robust growth helps to counteract 
fungoid attacks. 


2521—India - rubber - plant leaves turning 
yellow.—I have an India-rubber-plant in my gieenhouse, 
and it has grown well till now, but now five of the leaves 
are turning yellow, and the top seems to be dropping off. I 
have kept itin a temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs., 
and have syringed the leaves now and thea. Could you 
teli me the reason of it going so, and what I could do to 
remedy it? I heat with a flue. My ‘‘ Geranium ”-budg 
have gone wrong, too. They seem to rot one after 
another. I have a window in one end and another in 
the other at the top. Thanking you in anticipation.— 
ANXIOUS ONE. 

*,* The dry air, caused by the flue, is the reason of your 
failure. If Zonal Pelargoniums fail you are not likely to 
succeed with Ficus elastica (India-rubber). It also requires 
@ temperature of 65 degs.to 75 degs. Cold is probably the 
cause of its point dying off, wet and cold combined being 
very harmful. 


2522—Failure of Cyclamens.—Regularly from 
year to year the bulbs have been carefully potted, placed 
on high shelf in greenhouse (60 dega.). They make abun- 
eas foliage, but only two or three flowers at best.— 
EADER. 


*,* If your plants grow well and make ample foliage, it 
is clear you have a bad strain, so far as flowering is 
concerned. We should obtain a fresh strain. 


Let your Ivy-leaf ‘‘Geranium” continue to 


If not, then pinch out the tops of 


2523—Failuré of Heliotropd.—I should be greatly 
obliged by some information as to this! The plants were 
carefully potted and placed on separate stands in good airy 
conservatory (temperature about 60 degs.). After doing 
well for a month they have begun to go back; leaves 
blacken, plants look thin and miserable and no sign of 
flower. They have been well watered, and treated 
requently with artificial-manure.—READER. 


** Heliotrope needs a higher temperature than you 
have afforded ; nor should it have an airy position at this 
season. If you have fumigated or supplied cold water 
either to roots or growth, that would also account for the 


Sailure. 


2524—Grevillea robusta.—When is the best time 
to sow seed, and in what soil and temperature ?—ConsTanr 
READER. 


*,* Sow early in March, using a compost of light loam, 
coarse sand, and leaf-soil in equal proportions. Just 
cover the seed, standing the pots or pan in a dark propa- 
gating case until the seedlings appear, when more light 
should be afforded. A temperature of 65 degs. to 75 degs. 
78 ample. 


2525—Pruning Clematis Duchess of Edin- 
burgh.—When and how should I prune my double 
white Olematis, supposed to be Duchess of Edinburgh? I 
have had it four years. About 18 inches from the ground 
it forms a bushy growth of lorg branches, which now have 
green buds on them —I. M. P. M. 


*,* This Clematis, like the remainder of the Florida 
type, should not be pruned. It flowers upon the ripened 
growths of the previous summer, and ‘it would only be 
sacrijicing flower to prune this away. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Brockweir.—The yellow bloom 
you sent is as near as we can judge W. H. Lincoln, and the 
other—the carmine flower—is undoubtedly Commandant 
Blussett. You have grown the plant all right, but the 
fault lies in the type of bloom—which is not particularly 
pleasing—that you sent to us, being quite characteristic of 
the variety. Always send a portion of stem and foliage 
with blooms for name.——Morecambe.—Helleborus niger 
altifolius ——P, Ebsworth.—1, One of the dwarf Campan- 
ulas ; 2, Acacia armata; 3, Unrecognised. This is all we 
could make out of the plants sent. They were not very 
good specimens.—Jane Smith.—1, Sedum rupestre ; 2, 
S. album; 3, 8. acre; 4, Saxifraga czspitosa.—W m. 
Hoimes.—3, Euonymus latifolius variegatus ; 4, Ohoisya 
ternata (Mexican Orange-flower); 5, Anthericum variega- 
tum ; 6, Please send in flower ; 8, Hypericum ;9, Veronica 
Andersoni. Please send flowers or fruit of the others. 


Names of fruit.—sS. D. E., Cambridge.—1, Striped 
Beautin; 2, Gathered too soon. Too shrivelled to tell; 
3, Golden Noble. ——G, G. Hi/dyard.—Durondeau Pear. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we do not 
answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake to 


Jorward letters to correspondents, or insert queries that do not 


contain the name and addresses of sender, 

Ei W., Winchester.—We know nothing of “ Viola-nut.” 
Send pod and one or two seeds with information as to 
source, 





The Photographic competition for 1898.— 
We haveadded auother class—namely, that for picturesque 
small gardens, including town and villa, rectory, cottage, 
or any other kinds of small garden. 





LAW. 


Garden tenancy.—On March Ist, 1897, I 
took, at an annual rent of £2, a piece of garden 
land containing a quantity of fruit-trees. I paid 
the rent of £2in June. I have not taken the 
garden as a market-garden, but simply for a 
pastime. Will you kindly let me know, through 
your columns, what notice I shall have to give 
to leave? What notice I should have—to quit 
—from my landlady? And, also, could I remove 
any trees I have planted during my tenancy ? 
There is no written agreement.—F. J. A. 

*,.* On the facts stated you are undoubtedly 
a yearly tenant, and you must give half a year’s 
notice to determine your tenancy, and your land- 
lady will have to give you the same length of 
notice, and in either case the notice must expire 
with a year of tenancy, that is to say, on March 
lst in some year. You will not be able, on 
quitting, to remove avy fruit-trees or other trees 
planted by you during your tenancy. 


Difficulties with garden tenant 
(R. P.).—(1), You say that you let the land for 
one year from March 25th last, and so, if there 
were no words used implying that the tenancy 
was to be from year to year, the tenancy ends 
on March 25th next without any notice from 
either party, and it cannot be determined sooner, 
except by mutual consent. But you add “‘at 
the annual rent,” which implies that the tenancy 
was to be from year to year, and if so, and there 
being no agreement as to notice, the tenancy 
can only be determined by half a year’s notice, 


and that notice must expire on March 25th in 
Some year. (2), There being nothing on the 
land to distrain, your only method of recover- 
ing the rent is by action in the county court. 
You may at once sue for the rent due at 
Michaelmas, and for the next rent as soon as it 
becomes in arrear.—K. O, T. 


Distress for rent in arrear.—A, whois 
a farmer, was in arrear with his rent, and the 
landlord distrained on A’s stock, and sold cattle 
and corn until the amount of the rent was 
realised, when the sale was stopped. The same 
day A received from his landlord a year’s notice 
to quit, and on the same day the landlord re-let 
the farm to another tenant, and told the new 
tenant he might take possession at once and 
cultivate the land. The new tenant took pos- 
session, and cultivated the land, and put cattle 
on to graze. A has some roots and some cereals 
on the place, but the new tenant told A that the 
steward had given him orders to pay for none of 
these things. Can A claim for such matters ?— 
A ConsTANnT READER. 


*,* If A did not voluntarily agree with the 
landlord to give up the place to the landlord or 
to the landlord’s new tenant, A may not only 
claim for the matters mentioned, but for many 
other things. The landlord has acted beyond 
his powers, for, unless there be a forfeiture clause 
operating in the event of a distress for rent, the 
landlord had no power to re-enter to take 
possession, and A may recover heavy damages 
for trespass from the new tenant, and the land- 
lord will also be liable in a heavy sum. 4s it is 
not stated whether A has any written agreement 
of tenancy, the best advice I can give is that A 
should consult a solicitor without losing a single 
day.—K. C. T. 





BIRDS. 


CoMPARED with the gorgeous plumage of the 
Humming-birds, Trogons, and other tropical 
species it exhibits something of the same 
chaste and quiet kind of colouring which 
distinguishes our native wild flowers from the 
more gaudy flowers of the tropics, and our 
native wild birds may well be termed our 
“flowers of the air.” Amongst them a 
surprisingly great variety of shades of colour is 
to be seen, and even the out-spread wing of a 
cock Sparrow isastudy in this respect. The 
silver streak in the Linnet’s wing most elegantly 
relieves the sober tone of the rest of its plumage. 
Nothing can be finer than the delicate 
rosy-pink of the Bullfinch’s breast. The 
iridescent metallic lustre of the gold-tipped 
feathers of the Starling, the soft olive-green and 
gold of the Greenfinch, the cheerful blues of the 
Titmice, the exquisite contrast of pure black 
and white in the Magpie, the singular combina- 
tion of blue, white, and black in the Pied Wag- 
tail, the striking arrangement of red, white, 
black, and golden-yellow in the Goldfinch, and 
of fine azure-blue, pink, silver-white, and black 
in the Chaffinch, the numerous finely. graduated 
shades of yellow and brown in the Yellow- 
hammer—all these are but a few of the more 
familiar examples of the great variety which 
exists in the plumage of our native wild birds. 
In the combinations or shades of colour which 
are peculiar to each species the most perfect 
harmony is found, and no crude discords of 
ill-matched tints are ever seen. In connection 
with this subject it may be observed that in 
most of the small birds the feathers which 
cover the abdomen are white. This appears to 
have been wisely intended to protect that tender 
part of the body in a special manner from cold, 
as the bodily heat is not so easily lost by radia- 
tion when it has to pass through a white or light- 
coloured covering. It would appear to be for 
the same reason that almost the entire plumage 
of most of our sea-birds, which are always more 
or less exposed to cold on the shelterless sea, is 
of some light-coloured or neutral tint, through 
which the bodily heat does not very readily pass 
away by radiation. 

This topic of bird plumage suggests toe me the 
remark that it is difficult to allude to or think 
of the present shocking fashion of trimming 
ladies’ hats with slaughtered Robin Redbreasts, 
Swallows, and other birds, without feelings of 
sorrow and indignation. The practice is most 
repulsive to anyone who possesses a spark of 
humanity or even of good taste, and is only 
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and always saluted him by calling out his own | My brother never saw him again, for, not long 


comparable to that of the Red Indian savage, 
who decks himself out with a string of human 
scalps. 

The constant cheerfulness of our smaller birds 
is a very observable and attractive trait in their 
character. Like the flowers of the earth, they 
enjoy and are most cheerful in the sunshine, and 
one of the most charming sights I remember to 
have seen was that of a Goldfinch singing amid 
the Apple-blossoms in an orchard on a sunny 
day in May some years ago. It is only when 
suffering from prolonged cold and hunger in 
winter that they become dull and dispirited 
through sheer bodily weakness; yet, even in 
that dreary season, the cheerful song of the 
Golden-crested Wren and the notes of the 
Redbreast are often heard. 

On the other hand, while this perennial cheer- 
fulness of theirs betokens an intense enjoyment 
of life, nothing can be more touching than the 
mute resignation with which a little bird which 
has received a fatal wound or is sick ‘‘ unto 
death,” will creep away into some dark nook or 
corner to die. However severe the pain it may 
be suffering, no gesture or note of impatience or 
complaint is seen or heard from it. Mufiling its 
feathers and covering its head with its wing, it 
appears as if composing itself to sleep, but its 
quick, short breathing shows that such is not the 
case. Whereit has taken up its position, there it 
remains, voiceless and almost motionless, until, 
with a few sharp, short, convulsive struggles 
its sufferings are suddenly terminated, and as 
silently as they were endured. 

For the preceding paragraph I may, perhaps, 
be set down as a victim or votary of what some 
hard-nibbed writer has been pleased to denounce 
as ‘*the pathetic fallacy.” Well, without some 
exercise of sentiment (which, after all, simply 
means ‘ feeling”), we should, most probably, 
fiad this world a very much worse kind of place 
than it is, and I do not envy the originator of 
the expression the callousness which he appears 
to claim in his application of it. 

The intelligence and reasoning powers of birds 
are sufficiently established by the fact that many 
kinds can, without much diffe ilty, be trained 
to various performances. The trained Hawks 
and Falcons of the olden times struck down their 
quarry and returned to their keeper at his call. 

he little Red-poll, drawing up the tiny bucket 
of water attached to his cage, tucking in the 
slack of the cord under his feet as he hauls it in 
with his beak, and then, when he has had his 
drink, removing his feet off the cord to allow 
the bucket to fall back to its place, must 
exercise some thought and reasoning faculty in 
doing so. Some years agoa foreigner exhibited, 
in some of the more retired streets in London, 
a number of Pigeons which were trained to go 
through various evolutions in theair at the sound 
of a bugle. At a certain call, they all started 
from the top of the large wicker cage in which 
they were carried about on a hand-cart and flew 
down the street in company. When they had 
flown all together for some distance, a different 
call from the bugle caused them to separate into 
distinct parties, one of which kept to the right 
and the other to the left side of the street. 
Another different call brought them all together 
again, when, on a fourth call being sounded, 
they all wheeled round at once and returned to 
the top of the cage. After this, they went 
through various other evolutions of a similar 
character. Their discrimination of the various 
bugle-calls, and the promptly accurate manner 
in which they performed the evolution denoted 
by each call plainly showed that they must have 
possessed no small amount of reasoning power. 

Starlings, and a ais birds of the Crow 
family (the Jackdaw, Magpie, Raven, etc.), 
exhibit a high degree of mental activity, and, 
along with this, when domesticated, manifest the 
strongest affection for their keeper, if he is kind 
to them. I have seen many instances of this. 
Even the homely Rook, whose whole life appears 
to be spent in the toilsome occupation of digging 
like a eae in the fields, when taken 
young and treated kindly will be found a most 
interesting and affectionate pet. Of the follow- 
ing instance of memory and affection in a 

bird of this (Crow) family, I can speak with 
authority. In my earlier days, one of my 
brothers had a pet Magpie, which he had reared 
from the nest and named ‘‘ Jacob.” The bird 
was very tame and went about the house and 
remises just as if he was ‘‘ one of the family.” 

@ was more particularly attached to my brother 





name ‘‘ Jacob, Jacob,” which he had learned to 
pronounce very distinotly. Unfortunately for 


‘** Jacob,” he commenced to amuse himself by | 
carrying spoons, penknives, and other small | 
articles out of the house and hiding them where | 


they could not be found again. In consequence of 
this, orders were giventhat heshould beremoved, 
and my brother, with great reluctance, gave him 


away to an acquaintance who lived about three | 


miles off and who was fond of birds. Some three 
or four months after this, my brother happened 


to revisit the locality and, as he was passing near | 
the house where he had left ‘* Jacob,” he | 
observed three or four Magpies together on a/| 
tree, fifty or sixty yards off, at the other side of | 
While he was looking at | 
them, he was surprised to see one of them leave | 


a field by the road. 


the others, fly across the field straight towards 


him and alight on his shoulder, calling out 


‘* Jacob, Jacob.” 


appearing delighted to see him again. 


he took his leave and rejoined his companions 
on the tree. 


He at once recognised his numbers of 
old friend, who then commenced to run his beak | 
over his face, shaking his wings all the time and | 
After 
paying his respects in this way for a few minutes, | it speaks for itself. 


after this, poor affectionate ‘‘ Jacob” was wan: 
tonly shot, as he sat sunning himself on the roof 
of his owner’s cottage, by a neighbouring 
gentleman’s son, a ‘‘noble sportsman” just 
returned from school for his holidays. 

In connexion with this subject of the intelli- 
gence and affection of birds, I may mention a 
very touching incident. When the remains of 
the late Charles Waterton, Esq., were being 
conveyed to the mausoleum which he had built 
on an island in the lake at Walton Hall, and in 
which his wife had been previously interred, a 
flight of the birds which he had loved and pro- 
tected during his lifetime accompanied the 
funeral cortége, and followed the body of their 
departed friend across the waters of the lake 
until it was laid in its last resting-place. This 
very remarkable circumstance is alluded to in 
an article on ‘‘ Eccentric Burials” in one of the 
Yotes and Queries for October or 
November, 1892, by a gentleman who states 
that he had heard it spoken of at the time when 
it took place. Established on good authority, 
Will any of our ‘‘ pathetic 
fallacy,” friends venture to explain it away? 

WILLIAM MILLER. 
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GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Abas in stock, large or small ae vheig in the following sizes. 


2by10 14by12 20 by 12 by14 20 by 18 
14by10 6by12 8byl4 2by16 22by 18 
1by10 18by12 8byl6 24by16 24by 18 


100 feet boxes 100 feet. boxes 8rds quality, 
4th, 15-oz. }7/ 6 4ths, 21-oz. }10/ 6 1/6 per box extra 
Norr.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above oe 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft. 15-0z., 6/- per box; 21-oz., 8/- per box, 1/- extra 
for rds. Putty, 28 ib., 28. Paint, ready for use, 3d. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to beinsound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well tc 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk ol 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to — J. SON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane,London, E.C. 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms &c. 





















Iron—Plain Legs. 
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EcoNoMICAL, PORTABLE, OLEAN, EFFICIENT. 














TREGGON & CO,, 
BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. 


PURE ICHTHEMIC GUANO 


AT THE TOP. 
Absolutely clean in use, may be used by anyone. 
IOHTHEMIO GUANO gives the greatest yield in bloom, 
in colour, in foliage, and healthiness. 
IOHTHEMIO GUANO, in handsome enamelled tins, 6d. 
and ls. Bags, various sizes, 2s. 6d. to 20s. 
IOCHTHEMIO GUANO, a natural food for all kinds of 


plants. 
IOHTHEMIO GUANO, sold by all the best Florists and 
Seedsmen, Ask for pamphlet, free. 













exeed i THE CONICAL BOILER 


’ 
2 % 
Na 


\\G is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Evo- 
f nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Oonservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Ohapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Reqnaes very little attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
burn hollow. Sole Makers, 

NEWSUM, ROBERTS, & CO., 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and Testimonials on application. 









Farmers, Pigeon Fanciers, and 
Poultry Keepers, 
You can have free for the asking, from 


ns 
any ironmonger, 
FORGET A useful little book which will give 
you all 
Pi 2 tn rte | 


Information as to the best way of 
building and roofing with RED 
HAND FELTS 


Your small Sheds, Poultry Runs, &c. 


CARDEN EDGING TILES. 
LAND DRAIN PIPES. 


EASTWOOD & CO., Limited, 
BELVEDERE ROAD LAMBETH. 
RUGS ! RUGS ! !—Good, all Wool, 8 ft. long, 


6 ft. wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
grey; only been used a little; much better than common 
uew. Iwill send one post free for 3s., from—H. J. GASSON, 
Government Oontractor, Rye. 


J C. STEVENS, 











HORTICULTURAL, 
SCIENTIFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Estab- 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Oatalogue 
on application or post free. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS. —40 strong cuttings, 

beat exhibition var., 3s.; 20, 1s. 8d. ; named, true, includ- 

ing Mrs. Weeks, Phoebus, Carnot, &c. All grand stuff, List 
free.—_BUTLER, Nurseries Marlpool, Derby. 
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NOTES ON VARIETIES. 
Catvat’s AvusTRALIAN GoLp.—There will, I 
fear, be many failures with this variety on 
account of the buds being retained too early, 
Such buds look particularly promising for a 
time ; but after the first few florets open there 
is either a refusal to develop further, or the 
flower becomes contracted and in a small mass, 
with an undecided form and an absence of 
colour. But from late-formed flower-buds, if 
the plant has been well grown, a magnificent 
bloom opens. It is then a full, massive speci- 
men of interlacing petals, which build up into 
a perfect globe. The colour, a soft, light yellow, 
is also charming. It is an easily-grown plant, 
and without a doubt one of the finest Chrysan- 
themums yet introduced. 

Lapy HANHAM may be noted not only because 
it is a sport from that grand flower Viviand 
Morel, and is therefore similar in size and form, 
but the colour is novel and beautiful. It may 
be described assalmon-rose. The variety comes 
variable in its tints, like Charles Davis, another 
sport from the same parent. These are all 
splendid amateur sorts, being good as big 
flowers, and capital kinds to form a massive 
bush plant, with a large number of blossoms. 

ELLA Curris.—This is a very fine new variety 
to grow for show flowers. Colour bronzy-yellow. 
The petals are of extra length, width, and sub- 
stance. They form a huge, graceful mass. 

MopestTo was highly praised last year, but too 
much has not been written in its favour. It 
is the deepest of yellows in colour—quite an 
orange tint. The blooms, in shape, are inclined 
to incurve. Its petals are thick and lasting. It 
is a free-flowering kind, makes a nice bush- 
plant, and is equally useful in producing large, 
handsome specimen blooms. Growers for 
market, especially, should make a note of it, the 
general merits of this variety being likely to 
answer their purpose well. 

SIMPLICITY.—There are many good white 
Chrysanthemums, yet this is a welcome addition. 
It has particularly long florets, and from the 
most tiny bud seems to push out a bloom of 
large size and graceful form. 

THomas WILKins is by no means the least 
beautiful of English-raised Chrysanthemums, 
the shade of colour being tawny-yellow. It isa 
free-growing sort of easy culture. The blooms, 
when first opening, do not indicate anything of 
a special character, but the florets continue to 
expand for some three or four weeks, until 
finally we obtain a most solid and handsome 
mass, which lasts in perfection a considerable 
time. Over-feeding means failure in this 
instance, as the roots, although plentiful, seem 
very tender. 

Miss Este TrrcuHMANN.—This is an English- 
raised kind, and is very fine this season ; the 
florets are long and wide, with a pretty curl at 
the points. These have exceptional substance, 
and a rich creamy-white tint. Late blooms come 
with a pink shade. It is then very striking. 
The plant is dwarf and easily grown. This isa 
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variety that should be added to the choicest 
collections. 

Ducuess oF Fire.—Those who grow the in- 
curved Chrysanthemums will find this kind a 
fine addition. It is perhaps the largest of all, 
and yet not coarse. Colour, white with rose 
tint. In shape it is a perfect ball, without 
requiring much in the way of arranging its 
petals. 

EH. Motyneux.—Few growers appear to 
succeed with this old but grand variety. Not- 
withstanding the number of new ones that have 
been introduced within recent years, there 
is nothing to equal it in colour when in proper 
form. Crimson and old gold, a showy combina- 
tion; it strikes every visitor on entering a 
structure filled with the autumn flower before 
any other variety, and at exhibitions it is 
the same. Of late years this sort has had 
a tendency to develop curled leaves, which 
fail to foster a well-shaped bloom. In guch 
instances it is well to change the stock, and if 
the cuttings be taken from plants not cultivated 
for huge blooms so much the better for future 
results. 

Mme. Epmonp Roger.—This is a distinct 
novelty. It produces blooms having quite a 
green tint. These, too, are of fair size and good 
form. The growth of the plant is among the 
most dwarf. Those who like something out of 
the common should make a note of it. 

G. J. WaRReEN is a light yellow flower 
obtained as a sport from the splendid white 
Chrysanthemum Mme. Carnot. It is properly 
fixed—that is to say, in no instance have I seen 
it revert to the parent colour—and the plant 
really seems to be the better grower. Probably 
this is the greatest gain of the year. 

M. E. Anpre.—This variety is giving hand- 
some blossoms with me. Those who appreciate 
the colour of the well-known sort G. C. Schwabe 
will like the newcomer because it is twice the 
size. The colour is a distinct shade of carmine 
tinted salmon, the petals being long and massive. 
It has a dwarf, sturdy habit, and develops very 
large, thick leaves. H. 8. 





Chrysanthemums—12 varieties for 
outdoor cultivation (Subscriber).—You 
ask for a selection for cultivation in frames and 
open ground for garden and home decoration — 
not for exhibition or pot culture. Oa this 
account, we heartily recommend the early and 
semi-early sorts for your purpose. These 
flower before the very wet and severe weather 
sets in, and keep the garden quite bright 
with their innumerable blossoms, if grown 
without disbudding. If it is your intention to 
propagate the cuttings yourself, you had better 
wait until March, by which time the severest of 
the frosts will be over, and, with adequate 
protection, the cuttings will then root very 
quickly. On the other hand, if you intend to 
purchase plants, try and get them during 
March, and grow them on steadily. You will 
then have a splendid batch of plants for planting 
out into permanent quarters in the last week of 
May. Obtain the following sorts: Francois 
Vullermet, delicate lilac-rose; Lady Fitz- 
wygram, white; Harvest Home, crimson and 


gold ; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve; Mme. 
Casimir-Perier, white, tinted pink; Mons. 
Rignolt de Molmain, creamy - white, tinted 
pink; Notaire Groz, delicate lilac-mauve; 
Ivy Stark, bright orange-yellow; Ambroise 
Thomas, reddish-bronze; Mme. Armand Groz, 
pale primrose-yellow, tinted salmon; Mme. La 
Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, bright orange- 
yellow; and Vice-President Hardy, yellow, 
shaded red. All the above are Japanese sorts, 
and, with one exception, beautifully dwarf and 
branching—just the type of plant for outdoor 
work. 

Chrysanthemums—when to take 
cuttings and proper time to stop 
(P. H.).—Take the cuttings of your plants as 
they develop them, except Chas. Davis, 
Viviand Morel, Avalanche, Souvenir de Petite 
Amie, Empress of India, and Lord Rosebery. 
Take these late in January, retaining buds which 
appear about the endof August. Propagate the 
others without delay, retaining second ‘‘crown”- 
buds of Etoile de Lyon, Mi'e Thérée Rey, 
Stanstead White, Mne Carnot, International, 
Florence Davis, Richard Dean, and Chas. H. 
Cartis. Pinch The Queen, Mile. M. Hoste, and 
Good Gracious early in May, retaining first 
‘‘crown”’-buds. Mons. Pankoucke should 
break between April and May. Grow on the 
shoots, pinching these middle of June and 
retaining first ‘‘ crown.” Such plants must be in 
the pink of condition, or you may fail. E. 
Molyneux should be treated somewhat similarly, 
but the shoots from the first break should be 
pinched end of June, and first buds afterwards 
retained. Mrs. HE. W. Clarke should be pinched 
end of April, and first ‘‘ crown ”-buds retained. 


Chrysanthemums—sixty Japanese 
sorts ( Hnthusiast ).—Ia compiling the follow- 
ing selection, we have included both new and 
old sorts, these being, in our opinion, the best 
that have been seen this season ; Mme. Carnot, 
white; Mrs. Mease, pale yellow sport from the 
last-named ; G. F. Warren, yellow sport from 
Mme. Carnot ; Edith Tabor, clear yellow; Ella 
Curtis, bronze-yellow, splendid; Elthorne 
Beauty, rose-pink ; Lady Hanham, rosy-buff, 
sport from Viviand Morel; Lady Ridgeway, 
salmon-buff, Japanese-incurved; Master H. 
Tucker, crimson-brown; Mme. G. Beuant, 
white and rose; Pride of Ryecroft, yellow 
sport from Niveum ; Western King, pure white, 
Japanese-incurved ; Mme. Philippe Revoire, pure 
white ; Mile. Lawrence Zede, bright rosy-lilac ; 
Mrs. F, A. Bevan, pink, very lovely; Mrs. 
G. W. Palmer, bronze sport from Mrs. C. H. 
Payne; Mrs. H. Weeks, pure white, tinted 
blush ; Mrs. Hermann Kloss, chestnut, streaked 
yellow; Mrs. J. Lewis, white; Mrs. § C. 
Probin, pale pink, Japaness-incurved; Miss 
Elsie Teichmann, creamy-white; N. C. §. 
Jubilee, heliotrope; Mary Molyneux, large 
silvery rose-pink ; Oceana, rich yellow; Presi- 
dent Nonin, bronzy-yellow ; Werther, purple- 
red; Soliel d’Octobre, beautiful yellow; 
Secretaire Fiereno, crimson, yellow reverse ; 
Souvenir de Mme. F. Rosette, reddish-purple ; 
Fee du Champsaur, white ; A. H. Wood, yellow 
sport from Primrose League; Australie, ro3y- 
amaranth and silvery-white; C. W. Richar1- 
son, rich yellow, rather late; Emily Silsbury, 
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white; Julia Scaramanza, bronzy-terra-cotta ; 
Lady Byron, pearly-white; Beaute Gweno- 
bloise, creamy-white tinted lilac and pale 
yellow, Japanese-incurved ; Modesto, deep rich 
yellow ; Phoebus, clear yellow ; Hairy Wonder, 
reddish-bronze; Pride of Madford, rich 
amaranth; Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve ; 
Chas. Davis, bronzy-yellow; Era Kuowles, 
bright carmine-red, golden reverse; Edwin 
Molyneux, rich chestnut-crimson, golden 
reverse; Matthew Hodgson, light crimson ; 
Mons. Chenon de Leche, old rose colour ; Miss 
Dorothea Shea, crimson and golden-yellow ; 
Mutual Friend, pure white; Niveum, pure 
white; Mrs. W. H. Lees, creamy-white; J. 
Chamberlain, bright crimson; Mrs. John J. 
Glessner, rich golden-yellow, tinted apricot ; 
Mr. Chas. Blick, pure white; Simplicity, 
purest white; Georgiana Pitcher, soft lemon- 
yellow; Dorothy Seward, crimson, shaded 
terra-cotta; Mrs. T. H. Tranter, white, faintly 
streaked rosy-purple; Mlle. Thérése Rey, 
white; and Mrs. G. Carpenter, pale silvery- 
mauve, silvery reverse. 


Chrysanthemums — Pompons for 
exhibition in cut trusses (New Sub- 
scriber).—The selection which you have sent us 
isan excellent one, and may be considered as 
yood as it is possible to get of these pretty little 
blossoms. They are seen to greater advantage 
when shown in sprays than when rigidly dis- 
budded, and flowers extra large and quite out of 
character often exhibited. To exhibit the 
undermentioned sorts in sprays, and from blos- 
soms developed from terminal buds, we should 
be disposed to propagate from cuttings as early 
as possible in January. As the varieties, with 
one exception, are mid-season flowering, you 
should have little difficulty in obtaining 
terminal buds of these by an early date in 
November. Todo this the plants must be grown 
on vigorously, when, as a result, you should see 
them break naturally quite early in the summer 
or even earlier (late spring possibly). However, 
rather than run the risk of disappointment, 
verhaps it would be better to take out the points 
of the shoots during the last week in March or 
first week in April, retaining three or four of the 
strongest succeeding shoots, and againfrom the 
next ‘‘ break” taking up two or three shoots on 
each of these (shoots grown on from the first 
‘* break,” which was effected when the plants 
were stopped). Wehave every reason to believe 
you will secure a nice lot of useful sprays on 
terminal buds by these means early in November. 
{n the case of the variety Mlle. Elise Dordon, 
we should prefer to pinch out the points of the 
shoots about mid-April, and feel confident this 
will give you capital results. For the benefit 
of other readers of GARDENING we repeat your 
selection: Black Douglas, rich, dark crimson ; 
Mile. Martha, white; Golden Mile. Martha, 
bright golden-yellow; Rosinante, blush-rose ; 
Nellie Rainford, buff- yellow; Osiris, rosy- 
purple shaded, tipped salmon ; Pygmalion, deep 
rose; Rubra Perfecta, magenta-crimson, pinch 
March certain; Victorine, maroon-crimson ; 
Wm. Westlake, golden-yellow, suffused red ; 
Wm. Kennedy, crimson-amaranth; Maid of 
Kent, pure white; Marabout, white fimbriated 
florets ; and Mile. Elise Dordon, soft lilac-pink. 


Chrysanthemums October to 
December (A. Z. G.).—A large number 
of the sorts in your list have already been 
imentioned in reply to other querists in this 
issue, so that it is unnecessary for us to go into 
yours in detail. You ask for treatment of your 
sorts to exhibit within the period stated above. 
Your selection embraces those which bloom 
within this period, so that you should get the 
flowers without any special manipulation. In 
fact, you could not very well possess a better or 
more representative collection to flower during 
these months in a natural manner. 


Ohrysanthemum selection (New Subscriber ).— 
We have given several selections to meet the requirements 
of different growers in our recent issues, and in the present 
number a lengthy list is given, describing the best time to 
stop the plants, with particulars as to the kind of bud to 
retain, besides other interesting details. We have no 
doubt this will meet your wishes 
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GARDEN WORK* 


Conservatory. 

Two of the best late Chrysanthemums for cutting and 
conservatory work are, at least with us, W. H. Lincoln, 
yellow, and Princess Victoria, white. Both have stout flower- 
stems, and keep erect in a cut state. Lincoln keepsits leaves 
down to the pot till the las*, and one can have a plant ina 
7-inch pot, with a dozen fair-siz2d blooms upon it. Another 
point worth consideration is its hardiness and consequent 
good-keeping qualities; and, lastly, it always produces 
plenty of strong, healthy cuttings—which Princess 
Victoria does not ;in fast, there has often been a difficulty 
in getting sufficient steck of this variety. There is still 
room for really good late varieties with sturdy habit and 
good-keeping flowers. In frosty weather do the watering 
with great care, so ag not to create damp, and, unless 
freezing or windy, give a little air to let outdamp. Keep 
down fires as much as possible, consistently with plenty 
of flowers. And these cannot be had in a lower night 
temperature than 50 degs. Be careful, in sweeping floors, 
not to make any dust—better sprinkle before sweeping if 
dust is likely to rise. The best flooring for an ornamental 
conservatory are tiles, stone floors, as paths always create 
dust. Take advantage of bad weather to re-train specimen 
Azsleas and hard-wooded plants generally. Some require 
le-s staking than others; but most of the hard-wooded 
plants will require a little training. Use as few sticks as 
possible, and let them be small and neat. Bamboo-canes 
are largely used for the purpose now. They are both cheap 
and lasting, and are less conspicuous than wooden stakes. 
The season for re-potting is coming, and a stock of ma- 
terials should be in readiness—not all of it under cover, 
but a part should be kept in the dry; also a stock of 
broken material, of different sizes, for drainage. No one 
can be a good plant-grower until he can form a just 
estimate of the value of drainage. I know, of course, the 
market-grower is cften careless about it; but the plants 
do not remain in his hands long. It is very different when 
one is dealing with valuable specimens, especially hard- 
wooded plants. Roses are moving now, and insects should 
be promptly dealt with should they appear. Tobacco- 
powder will be useful at the beginning. 

Stove. 

Pruned Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, and other flowering 
stove-climbers which have completed their resting period 
Sponged and tied Stephanotis, shook out and re-potted 
Gloxinias just starting into growth. Removed our stock 
of plants of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine to warm-house, 
and pinched off all flowers. We want cuttings to increase 
stock. Pruned back Bouvardias which have done flowering, 
and placed in warm bed to produce cuttings. Sowed seeds 
of Asparagus plumosus and Oocos Weddelliana. Night 
temperature, 65 degs. Watering done in mornings. No 
air given now, and syringe used twice a day lightly, just 
to dew over the foliage ; rain-water, temperature of the 
house, only used. 

Harly Vinery. 

Pot-Vines breaking leaf should now have a slight rise in 
temperature to 55 degs. to 58 degs., and all surplus shoots 
disbudded. All Vines should be tied into position now. 
Sluggish Vines, if any, not breaking well, will break back- 
eyes better if twisted, so as to bring pressure upon them 
from above. Tie young shoots in as they grow. Link 
down at first, and draw closer, as they will bear the pressure. 
A shoot split off now will leave a blank all the season. 
Stop from one to two leaves beyond the bunch of Grapes. 


Orchard House. 

Potted trees should be housed now, pruned, and cleaned 
down, and, if necessary, top-dressed. Under good culture 
trees will live and be fruitful for many years in pots. When 
in large pots with annual top-dressings they will goon for 
years without re-potting, and when it is necessary to 
overhaul the roots they may be reduced and returned to 
the same sized pots again; but all work of this kind 
should be done in the autumn, before the leaves are all 
down, as Peaches and Plums now begin to make new roots. 

Cucumbers. 

The middle of January is a good time to start Cucumbers 
in a warm-house. There must be a temperature of 65 degs. 
at least at night,and some root-warmth. We have one 
house where the narrow beds, one each side of a long span- 
roofed house, are filled with warm manures, and on this 
the Oucumbers are planted, and very well they always do. 
By the time the manure cools down the plants have 
become etrong, and the sun’s warmth runs,the temperature 
up to 90 degs.or a 100 degs. Oucumbers planted now 
do not require much soil; but it must be suitable, and 
frequently added to. 

Forcing Early Potatoes. 

Sharpe’s Victor is a good forcing kind—it makes but 
little top. They may be grown in 10-inch pots, three sets 
in a pot, in a light position in a warm-house, such as a 
Peach-house or Vinery, where ventilation is given every 
fine day. If grownin too close a place the plant runs too 
much to top. Where there are plenty of materials for 
making hot-beds, Potatoes can easily be forced in frames, 
and, later, temporary frames of boards on a bed of tree- 
leaves, with a few old lights—or glazed calico will do, 
nailed on frames of wood. 

Window Gardening. 

There should be plenty of bulbs in flower now, including 
Hyacinths in glasses and Narcissus in globes or fancy jars. 
The chief thing to avoid is over-watering, especially such 
plants as Primulas, Oyclamens ; but do not permit Heaths 
to get dry. 

Outdoor Garden. 

There are a few things so useful for cutting that every- 
body should grow a dozen or so of them. These should 
include Oarnations in variety, though for cutting purposes 
I would rather plant a few of good decided colours having 
a vigorous habit of grows than a large number, some of 
which might fail to be satisfactory. The Oloves are always 
in demand for cutting, and to these should be added such 
free-growing kinds as Raby, Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Queen 
of Bedders, Oantab (scarlet), Duchess of Fife (pink), 
Florence E. Thoday (white), Germania (yellow), King of 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is hevaindicated, with equally good 
results. 


Scarlets, Leander (yellow), Uriah Pike (crimson). Oarna- 
tions are indispensable for cutting and should be 
propagated annually by layering, but those plants not now 
established should remain as they are till March, whether 
attached to the old stools or wintered in frames. There 
are some herbaceous plants so valuable for cutting that 
their absence would be seriously felt. Anemones in 
variety, but especially the double scarlet, and St. Brigid 
variety of Coronaria, which are so easily raised from seeds 


in March, Ohrysanthemum maximum, Coreopsis grandi 
flora, treated as a biennial and raised from seed annually ; 
O. lanceolata, Doronicum MHarpur- Crewe, Erigeron 


speciosum, Gaillardia grandiflora, Geum miniatum, 
Gypsophila paniculata, Helenium pumilum, Helianthus 
Soliel d’Or, H. Miss Mellish, Inula glandulosa, Rudbeckia 
Newmanni, R. purpurea, Scabiosa caucasica, Statice 
latifolia, Eryngium amethystinum, Oentaurea rubra, 
O. macrophylla, Iceland and Oriental Poppies, Pwonies in 
variety, Lilies, especially candidum, Tiger, croceum, and as 
many more as there is room for. 


Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries can be introduced into the forcing-house 
in batches as required. The usual course is to take a fresh 
lot into a moderate temperature every fortnight. Dip the 
foliage in a solution of Gishurst-compound or some other 
insecticide before taking them inside. The trusses of 
flowers come strong if not unduly hurried. The camel’s- 
hair or the rabbit’s-tail should be used to fertilise the early 
blossoms, and as soon as enough blossoms are set fora 
crop remove all the others. A dozen good berries that 
will ripen at nearly the same time are better than more. 
If the plants are potted in the right stuff liquid-manure 
will not be required till the fruitsareset. Use thesyringe 
to keep down red-spider. Peaches in bloom under glass 
should have some assistance in setting. Tapping the 
trellis when the pollen is ripe and dry will help its 
distribution, and the small brush and the rabbit’s-tail may 
be used. It will not be necessary to go over all the blos- 
soms, as the number of fruits required in proportion to 
blossoms is very small—at any rate, only those blossoms on 
the upper side of the branches should be operated on. 
Disbud Vines which are breaking. Aim at keeping the 
night temperature fairly regular at from 48 degs. to 50 degs., 
but when the nights are cold a degree or two lower will 
be better than making the pipes very hot. Sow a few 
Melon-seeds for the early crop. Get on with the work 
among the hardy fruits, pruning, etc. 


Vegetable Garden. 


The work now will have to be regulated according to 
the weather. In frosty weather wheel manure on the land 
and trench vacant plots. Make up hot-beds and mix and 
prepare the materials for Mushroom-beds. Get the Pea- 
sticks sharpened and trimmed ready for use. If there 
happens to be a drain or an outfall blocked see to it. See 
that Potato pits are made secure from frost ; Celery also 
may require to be covered with long litter. In mild, open 
weather plant Peas and Beans, Fill up blanks in Oabbage 
and Lettuce beds, and draw a little earth up to the for- 
mer. Sow Oauliflowers and Lettuces in heat; Paris 
Market is a good forcing Lettuce. Early Broccoli will 
require looking after now, and must have shelter when 
turning in. Turnand prepare manure and compost heaps. 
Burn cuttings and other rubbish. Make out list of seeds 
and send in early. E. Hoppay. 


THH OOMING WHHKE’S WORE. 
Extracts froma Garden Diary. 


January 3rd.—Placed soil of various kinds under cover 
for potting, and broke up crocks into several siz2a for 
drainage. Finished pruning Peaches on walls; shall not 
train them just yet, but the branches will be washed with 
a solution of Gishurst-compound. Staked and tied early 
Pelargoniums. Moved a few Heliotropes and other aoft- 
wooded plants into warm-house to get young shoots to 
break out for cuttings for propagating. Syringed Goose- 
berry and Ourrant-bushes with a mixture of soft-soap, 
lime, and soot to keep off birds. 


January 4th —Fertilised blossoms on early Peach-trees 
with camel’s-hair brush, giving attention chiefly to bloom 
on upper side of branches. Disbudded pot-Vines just 
breaking into foliage ; night temperature Sh dege: Started 
second vinery, chiefly Hamburghs. There are two Foster’s 
Seedling, two Madresfield Oourt, and one Buckland 
Sweetwater in same house ; night temperature 45 degs to 
48 degs. Planted a frame from which Asparagus has been 
cut with Tom Thumb Oabbage Lettuces. 


January 5th.—Forked over fruit borders where trees 
have been pruned and trained. Prepared Pea and Scarlet 
Runner sticks to have them ready for use when wanted. 
Out back specimen Fuchsias and placed in heat; shall want 
some cuttings, though a good part of our stock of Fuchsias 
are struck in August and are now ready to go into 5-inch 
pots. Took off young topsof white and yellow Marguerites 
and put them in as cuttings. Sowed Early Snowball 
Oauliflower in heat ; also a few of early white Oelery to 
get a few plants for flavouring. 

January 6th.—Sowed more Oucumber seeds, also a few 
Melons for early work, and Tomatoes for planting in warm 
houses, Moved more Spirzas, Lily of the Valley, Deutzias, 
and Rhododendrons to warm-house. A good many of the 
white Rhododendron Ounninghami are forced ; they come 
in useful for the conservatory, also for cutting. Top- 
dressed Cucumbers in bearing. Only a limited namber of 
fruits are left with plants, as quality is important. 

January 7th.—Planted a few more rows of Chelsea Gem 
Peas on warm border. Moved more Rhubarb and Seakale 
roots to Mushroom-house. The small thongs or roots cut 
from Seakale crowns are laid in sand: All old Seakale 
crowns are thrown away after forcing, as young plants are 
better. Old Rhubarb stools as they come out of Mush- 
room-house have long litter packed round them, and 
by-and-bye the best roots will be divided and planted out. 


January 8th.—Put in cuttings of Lobeliag in heat. 
Grafted Roses of various kinds on Brier roots in propa- 
gating-bed in brisk heat. Pruned Morello Oherries on 
north wall. Sponged plants in stove and cleaned paint 
inside house. Moved a lot of Poinsettias to conservatory 
to give more room for Gardenias and other plants coming 
in warm-house. All spare time is devoted: to trenching 
vacant land in kitchen garden. Manure is wheeled on 
during frosty mornings. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE CISTUSES, OR ROCK ROSES. 


Tue Rock Roses, or at least a few of them, 
are known to all who have an interest beyond 
the common things one sees in gardens, for 
apart from their flower beauty they have a 
peculiar interest, having been tended with 
loving care by Parkinson as early as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, atwhich period 
several of the finest Rock Roses we have in our 
gardens now were first introduced from the 
sunpy South. They are, in fact, true old 
English garden flowers, for there is scarcely one 
that could be called a modern introduction. 
Judging from what we gather from old garden 
books, they must have been more numerous 
fifty or sixty years ago than they are now. The 
rarity of Rock Roses in gardens nowadays is 
doubtless due to the unfortunate tenderness of 
the majority of the species, and it is evident 
that we do not, as a rule, take the trouble to 
grow and care for tender open-air flowers as the 
early gardeners did. In these days of cheap 
greenhouses there seems to be no middle course 
between the absolutely hardy and the tender 
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one who wished to have a good collection of 
Rock Roses and plants of kindred nature ; but 
in mild localities, and with a light, warm soil, 
many of the Cistuses may be grown on an open, 
well-drained rock garden. 

Without attempting a full and detailed 
account of the Rock Cistuses now in cultiva- 
tion, I will mention some of the best that could 
be grown well in any garden in the neighbour- 
hood of a large town, as London and south of it, 
and even in more northerly gardens where the 
soil is light and the situations naturally mild, 
such as those near the sea, and without much 
trouble beyond planting them well at the outset 
and taking care of them during the winter. 

The two largest growing kinds, and at the 
same time the hardiest, are the Ladanum Gum 
Cistus (C. ladaniferus) and the Laurel-leaved 
Rock Rose (C. laurifolius), both extremely 
beautiful. The Ladanum Gum Cistus was 
introduced from Spain by Parkinson in 
1629, and has been in our gardens ever 
since. It is an evergreen shrub of somewhat 
erect growth, and rises when full grown 5 feet 
or 6 feet in height. It may be recognised at 
once by the deep green on the upper surface of 
the leaves and by the whiteness of the under- 





The Florentine Rock Rose (Cistus florentinus). 
Mies Willmott, Great Warley, Essex. 


class of plants that will not thrive outside a 
glasshouse. But we deprive ourselves of much 
beauty in our gardens not only by the exclusion 
of Rock Roses, but by a host of beautiful warm- 
climate shrubs and plants that only require 
protection during our long and often severe 
winters. 

An admirable plan of growing Rock Roses 
was that adopted by that keen lover of plants, 
the late Mr. Joad, in his richly-stocked garden 
at Wimbledon. He had a long sloping bank 
thrown up against a low wall facing south, the 
soil being open and well drained. On the 
surface were great boulders half buried in the 
soil, and around these he planted his Cistuses 
and other half-hardy shrubs. In winter he had 
a contrivance for protecting the plants by 
erecting a movable framework, over which he 
stretched canvas, and this was quite sufficient 
to protect his Levantines, Australians, and New 
Zealanders, as he used to call them, from injury 
by feost. From spring to early winter you saw 
nothing of the winter-protecting apparatus, and 
I need scarcely say that the bank was always 
full of interest, and during the height of summer 
ic always had a kaleidoscopic effect of colour, 





a.wiys changing, always bright. 
Such a simple plan might be adopted by any. ' 


From a photograph by 


sides. The profusion with which it flowers 
during June and July makes it one of the most 
beautiful in the genus. The blossoms, each 
nearly 2 inches across, with white crumpled 
petals, are conspicuously blotched with yellow. 
In the variety maculatus the petals are adorned 
with a large deep crimson blotch. For several 
weeks at midsummer this species is an object of 
great beauty, so profuse are the flowers, and as 
it is the hardiest of all the Cistuses it may be 
grown in a mass as a lawn shrub. The spotted 
variety (maculatus) is, I think, one of the finest 
of all open-air shrubs, and is one of the few 
obtainable in nurseries. 

C. LAURIFoLIUS has larger and paler green 
leaves than C. ladaniferus. The flowers also are 
white and blotched with yellow. It isa larger 
growing and hardy shrub, and makesa beautiful 
object on a lawn in a group with others. 

C. FLORENTINUS (see cut).—Among the dwarfer 
species perhaps this is the most beautiful. The 
annexed illustration represents a well-grown 
specimen, and shows well the spreading growth 
of the shrub. Its flowers are each 2 inches 
across, with snow-white petals blotched with 
pale yellow at the base. It blooms plentifully 
in June and July. It is an Italian plant, andin 
close affinity with the Montpelier Rock Cistus 
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(C. montpeliensis), which, as its name implies, 
grows wild about Montpelier. This has been in 
English gardens for over two and a half 
centuries, since the times of Gerard. The 
flowers are smaller than those of the Florentine 
Cistus, but are also white and plentifully 
produced. 

C. Cuust is a lovely little shrub from Spain 
and Portugal. It grows from 1 foot to 2 feet 
high, and forms a compact, dense mass of foliage, 
and at midsummer is covered with snow-white 
blossoms. Other white-flowered species to be 
found in good collections include C. hirsutus, 
C. salviefolius, C. lusitanicus, C. laxus, C. 
cyprius, C. corbariensis, C. populifolius, and 
C, obtusifolius. These are all worth growing, 
but those who seek to make a collection will 
find that there are numerous other white- 
flowered species to be added to this selection. 

The species with purple flowers are few, and 
all should be grown on a Cistus bank. The best 
known is 

C. PURPUREUS, the large purple-flowered kind 
that one frequently meets with in warm southern 
gardens. It is a free-growing bush, reaching a 
yard or more in height, having large and more 
or less wrinkled leaves of pale green. Tho 
flowers are large, of a bright reddish-purple, 
with a crimson or deep red centre, and are 
borne in clusters of two or three from June up 
till the end of August. 

Tue Cretan Cistus (C. creticus) is dwarfer 
and more tender than purpureus. It also has 
wrinkled leaves, and the large purple flowers have 
yellow blotches at the base instead of crimson. 
C, villosus may be distinguished at a glance by 
the Sage-like leaves, and when in flower by the 
more or less lilac-purple flowers. It grows 
about 3 feet high and makes a dense bush. 
Similar, if not identical with it, are C. incanus 
and canescens, and a few others with purple 
flowers, including C. crispus, could be added to 
make a full collection. 


THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 


Tuis Violet is not so much cultivated now- 
a-days as it used to be, the reason probably 
being that Marie Louise is so much more 
easily grown. Old gardeners had not the 
choice of varieties in Violets that we have 
now, and where this flower was wanted in 
winter and spring there was no alternative but 
to grow the Neapolitan. I fancy it does not 
succeed so well in midland and northern counties 
as in the south; at any rate I have never been 
able to flower it satisfactorily and have now 
reluctantly discarded it, growing instead Lady 
Hume Campbell, which is an excellent substi- 
tute, although I think most gardeners will agree 
with me that for fragrances none can equal the 
Neapolitan. Lady Hume Campbell has a very 
hardy constitution, being the least liable to damp 
off in foggy weather of any Violet I know, and it 
is quite as free flowering as Marie Lonise, but 
does not commence to open freely till January. 
It is, however, more valuable on that accoun*, 
as it continues to bloom for a considerable time 
after Marie Louise is over. The best Neapolitan 
Violets [ever saw were in a garden in Essex, the 
gardener being very enthusiastic in their culture 
and bestowing great pains on them. He always 
grew the plants during the summer on a north 
border, a third of which was planted annually 
with Violets, a good amount of leaf-mould and 
the sweepings of pleasure-ground walks being 
dug in. The runners were already prepared by 
sifting over the old plants in March a liberal 
quantity of fine soil, this being afterwards 
worked well in amongst them withthe hand. The 
runners quickly rooted into the fresh compost, 
and were strong by the first week in May. Much 
of his success, however, he attributed to the use 
of a mild bottom-heat beneath the frames when 
the Violets were put into their winter quarters. 
A bed of Oak and Beech-leaves some 34 feet 
high at the hack was made up, the plants being 
put into the frame the first week in October. 
This old grower attached much importance to 
early lifting, so as to get plenty of » ew roots 
into the new soil before sharp frosts set in. 
The lights, however, were kept off day and 
night till November, and all coddling avoided. 
The gentle warmth beneath not only encouraged 
new roots in plenty, but a free growth also, and 
even during the dark, sunless days of December 
I have known quantities of long-stemmed, large- 


| flowered Neapolitans to be gathered, The linings 
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grey. It is known by the varietal name of 


argentea. 
The Paullinia is propagated by cuttings of the 


round the frames were renewed several times | genial home in a snug recess of the rockery, 
during the winter so as to keep the bottom | with a thin carpet of Phlox amcena, mossy Saxi- 
warmth going, washing the lights and stirring | frage, Herniaria, or some other similar subject 











the surface of the soil also being attended to. | 
My experience is that even where the Nea. | 
politan grows fairly well without bottom- | 
heat, the stems, especially through Decem- 
ber and January, are usually too short! 
for tying up into bunches, and the size and 
colour of the flowers areinferior. Although lam 
glad, in order to economise labour, to grow 
varieties that do well under quite cool condi- 
tions, I have an idea that even in this district 
the Neapolitan could be induced to grow and | 
flower better if bottom-heat were given. Violets 
are wonderfully well grown about Chislehurst, 
in Kent. I was at one time employed in a 
garden there, and the plants were treated as 
follows: In April or May strong, well-prepared 
runners were planted out on a rich border, and | 
when growth became active, instead of all the | 





|readily grown into an_ effective 
| Trained to a trellis not too stiffly, but just suffi- 


for the twofold purpose of a covering for the 
roots in frosty weather or for preserving the 
delicate blossoms from heavy rains. 





PAULLINIA THALICTRIFOLIA. 


Tue beautiful Fern-like foliage of this Paullinia 
renders it one of the most elegant stove plants 
of a climbing character that we have in our 
gardens, and twenty-six years ago when it was 
first introduced from Rio de Janeiro it rapidly 
became popular, for fine-foliaged plants were 
just then all the rage, and this Paullinia was 
specimen. 


cient to keep it somewhat in bush form, it 
frequently used to figure among exhibition 
plants of this class, which were for a time so 














Paullinia thalictrifolia. 


offzets being pinched out, as is generally done, | 
some five or six were selected and pegged round 
the parent plant. These, of course, prevented | 
it from growing so large as where the parent | 
only is retained. At the usual time they were 
lifted, without any soil attached, and placed in | 
8-inch pots, the parent plant being in the centre | 
and the half-dozen offsets pegged at equal 
distances around it. The pots were then 
plunged in the warm bed and shaded for a week, 
also syringed, exposure being practised as soon 
as established. The result was excellent— 
Neapolitan Violets in great numbers, R. 





Iris Vartani.—This charming little Syrian 
species has been flowering quite freely for more | 
than a fortnight, and more encouraging still is 
the fact that this little gem appears so content 
quite near to London. Itis producingnumbers of 
its pretty pale blue flowers, the shading of which 
is delicate and very pleasing at this season of the 
year, It is one of those species that finds a con- | 





popular at all our great shows. Grown in this 


|way, the beautifully divided foliage was seen 


to very great advantage. Trained to the roof 
of a stove it was equally attractive. Besides 
these methods of treatment, I have seen it 
trained to wires, thus forming a living screen 
at the end of a stove, while on a large fan- 
shaped trellis it was also very effective. The 
shoots of this Paullinia are of a thin, wiry 
nature, and clothed with much-divided leaves, 
so well shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. These leaves, which bear a certain 
amount of resemblance to some of the Thalic- 
trums (hence the specific name), are each from 
6 inches to 9 inches long and of a very pleasing 
shade of green. When young they are, if the 
plant is not too much shaded, of a pretty bronzy 
tint. The flowers, which are borne in the 
autumn, are small, and ofa pinkish hue. There 
is @ variety of this Paullinia, introduced about 
ten years after the typical form, from which it 
differs in the foliage being suffused with silvery 





young growing shoots taken during the spring 
months and put into nos of very sandy peat, 
They should be placed ina close propagating 
case in the stove, but an excess of atmospheric 
moisture must be avoided, otherwise the foliage 
will damp off. If the tops of the plants are 
pinched off as soon as rooted they will branch 
out, and in pots 4 inches or 5 inches in diameter 
are very useful for decoration. The roots of the 
Paullinia are fine and not particularly numerous ; 
hence over-potting should be guarded against. 
A compost consisting of two-thirds fibrous peat 
to one-third loam, with a liberal sprinkling of 
silver-sand, will suit it well. It needs the 
treatment accorded to the general run of stove 
plants, and a moderate amount of shading is 
very beneficial, but at the same time it must not 
be shaded too heavily, otherwise the young 
leaves do not acquire that distinct bronzy tinge 
which is so pleasing. ey 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS AND BULBS IN 
LINES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


In a letter, Dec. 18th, ‘* W. S.” protests that to 
plant herbaceous plants in lines is against the 
spirit of the paper. He says it is as impossible 
to get ‘* beauty out of the clouds of heaven in 
stiff lines as out of flowers in that way ;” but 
he seems to overlook a few important facts, which 
I should like to point out.’ It has always been 
for beginners that I write. From what I had 
seen before I began to do go, I felt that many 
people who really were lovers of gardening only 
failed to have gardens satisfactory to themselves 
because they did not know exactly how to begin, 
judging by the many letters I have received 
asking for my assistance. It is clear that I was 
right in thinking that a minute and practical 
plan of how to plant beds and borders so as to 
obtain a bright effect, and, at the same time, 
have a collection of beautiful plants, was 
required. 

should be sorry, indeed, to see everything in 
a garden planted in a line. I have merely 
written several replies to people who had a 
wish to plant their borders in the same manner 
as one planted in this way which I have in my 
own garden with a good result. I told ** N.,” 
in reply to a letter I received from him, that I, 
on my part, must protest against every border 
and every garden being planted in exactly the 
same way, irrespective of its surroundings. We 
all love the bold, picturesque grouping 
** W.S.” so strongly advocates, and I have tried 
sometimes to explain how such effects can be 
obtained ; but any real gardener knows that 
those effects are only produced after years of 
experience, and that it is not quite such an 
‘‘easy ” matter as ‘‘ W. 8.” seems to suppose to 
instil them into the minds of a complete 
amateur. 

Nearly every garden has its mixed border, in 
which that bold, picturesque effect has been 
aimed at. It is little wonder that many people 
hold the opinion that these borders are untidy 
and dull things, and that bedding out is more 
satisfactory because it secures a gay result for 
the spring and summer months. They have 
seen those borders, and they have seen a con- 
fused muddle without any beauty or interest in 
it. Those borders do infinite harm, and help 
more than anything else to arrest the progress 
of that particular branch of gardening which 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is so anxious to 
encourage. 

The planters of these borders often try to run 
before they can walk. Let them walk first, and 
then if they are true gardeners, and have an 
artistic eye, they will soon run; but to make 
an ordinary little villa garden picturesque is, 
unfortunately, more difficult. 

Let us have variety—an interesting collection 
in one part of our garden, a gay effect in another, 
a picturesque one everywhere, if possible ; but 
do not let us be disheartened because our 
gardens may happen to be small and to be 
handicapped by situation that to boldly plant 
them in picturesque groups would be impossible. 
In such gardens we must content ourselves by 
finding interest and a gay effect, and console 
ourselves by the fact that, fortunately, opinions 
differ, and that each good garden may be @ 
success in its own way. 
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What is suited for one garden is not foranother. 
I have seen the plans (some of them very clear 
pens) of the garden in which I have advised a 
order or borders to be planted inrows. I have 
thought these rows suitable in those gardens, 
and I still think them so. I think experienced 
gardeners will agree with me that it is not so 
easy a matter as ‘‘W. 8S.” seems to think to 
obtain bold, picturesque effects, and that it is 
better for beginners to adopt some simple plan 
which they have every chance of making a 
success than to continue planting a thousand 
odd bits of plants altogether in a mixed border 
before they know anything of the habits of those 
plants, or have discovered how far their own 
love for gardening is going to take them along 
the path of success. Mrs, JOCELYN. 





TO THE EDITOR OF ‘f GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Srr,—Kindly allow me also, like your corres- 
pondent ‘‘W. §.,” to protest against Mrs. 
Jocelyn’s plans for arranging and planting 
flower borders. It appears to me, too, that 
Mrs. Jocelyn’s ideas are absolutely contrary to 
the whole spirit of your paper, and also to the 
teaching of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden.” I 
should like to ask if anyone has taken the trouble 
to count the cost of Mrs. Jocelyn’s proposed 
schemes of planting? If they have not done so 
before ordering the masses of bulbs and plants, 
all of the most expensive named kinds, that she 
advises, they will receive a rude shock when 
the bills come in. No one isa greater admirer 
than myself of the principle of ‘* under- 
planting,” but there are places for every- 
thing. How beautiful the white sheets 
of Snowdrops on the Grass or under deciduous 
trees, the dazzling gold of the Aconites, the blue 
of the Scillas in like situations! But put the 
same quantity of bulbs in a border amongst 
Phloxes and Delphiniums, which cannot remain 
bsyond three years without dividing, and must 
also be forked round and mulched with manure 
each year, and see what becomes of the poor 
carpeting bulbs! Mrs. Jocelyn must possess soil 
of a peculiar nature if any Daffodils or Lilies 
will survive the mulches of manure she 
advocates. Let us imagine the appearance of 
one of her borders in August. Beyond the dead 
or dying leaves of the bulbs and Lilies, and the 
gaunt stems of the Delphiniums, and the Fox- 
gloves running to seed, nothing will be left but 
a straight row of Hollyhocks (probably diseased), 
and a straggling, dotted row of yellow flowers, 
Helianthus and Coreopsis. It is impossible 
there could be any beauty in this. 

Imagine the same border with all straight 
lines done away with, and the same flowers 
planted in bold masses. The tall group of 
Phloxes, carpeted with the early- flowering 
creeping Phloxes; the brilliant mass of Gesne- 
riana Tulips, with somesummer-flowering annual, 
or, better still, with cuttings of early Chrysan- 
themums pricked out amongst them to hide the 
yellowing leaves later on. The same spirit all 
down the border. The group of Cactus Dahlias 
in front of the tall Delphiniums, the Davuricum 
Lilies rising behind a mass of Gypsophila 
paniculata. All are different happy effects of 
the carefully thought out massed garden, and 
not the wretched sameness of the dotted 
lines of first one plant and then the other. 
No one, nowadays, requires anything but 
masses of colour in dotted lines. If so, 
it would become a mere question of how 
much money one chose to spend on plants and 
bulbs each year, and all the old evils of the 
planted-out garden would be revived. The 
beauty of a garden lies in adapting the plants to 
the situation, and in managing the succession of 
spring, summer, and autumn plants. The bulbs 
should be away from the coarse-growing peren- 
nials, and instead of masses of a few sorts, lovely 
2ollections could be made and grown perma- 
nently on low rock beds and mounds carpeted 
by alpines and all the well-known rock plants. 
I feel sure that a few arrangements like this 
would give far more pleasure than acres of Mra. 
Jocelyn’s most expensive and carefully measured 
out garden. Mrs. PortmMan-DALtTon, 

Fillingham Castle, Lincoln. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


ARRANGING DOUBLE POPPIES IN 
VASES. 


THESE beautiful hardy flowers can now be 
obtained in great variety, both as regards form 
and colour. The double forms of the common 
red Poppy (Papaver Rheas) are very pleasing 
and varied in colour. The Opium Poppy 
(Papaver somniferum) is one of the best and most 
beautiful of these flowers, and may be classed as 
a distinctly valuable hardy annual. Among 
this type are many beautiful self-coloured blooms, 
which embrace many shades and tints from white 
to crimson. Then, too, there are some double 
white flowers, and these, arranged with a little 
care and taste, make an interesting decoration 
for the drawing-room, besides many other pur- 
poses. Others of double scarlet, and blossoms, 
too, distinctly striped, each giving a delightful 
change when arranged in vases for home decora- | 
tion. By a process of selection, a type known | 
as the Peony flowered Poppy has been secured, 
and these are large and handsome flowers, and | 
in colour vary from pure white to deep crimson. | 
This type is sometimes known as Papaver 
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in one vase, to see that a proper harmony 
of colouring is produced. Vases of blooms cf 


one colour only are beautiful too. 
D. B. Cran. 





Asparagus tenuissimus.—Where there 
is an established plant of this Asparagus suffi- 
ciently large to flower and fruit it is a simple 
matter to raise a stock of young plants, but 
everyone cannot induce one-year-old plants to 
produce plenty of berries ; hence this Asparagus 
is often increased by cuttings. This is quite an 
easy matter, as it is, as far as my experience 
extends, the easiest of all the members of the 
genus to propagate in this way, though the 
typical A. plumosus is not far behind it, while, 
singularly enough, I have never been successful 
in propagating the flattened frond-like A. plu- 
mosus nanus in this way. The cuttings of A. 
tenuissimus should be taken during the spring 
and early summer months just as the young 
shoots begin to get firm, and if put into a close 
propagating-case in the stove they soon root. 
A length of 3 inches to 4 inche3 is very suitable 
for the cuttings, and if three of them are inserted 
around a small pot there will be no need to pot 
them off singly, as they form neat little plants 
in this way, which can b3 shifted on when 





Double Poppy-flowers in a vase, 


pxoniefiorum. These hardy annuals, being so 
easily grown, are deserving of extended culture. 
The seed should be sown thinly during April in 
a sunny border for flowering in the summer, 
and the seed, being small, should be sown 
1-16th inch deep. Before they get too large 
the seedlings should be thinned out to about 
2 inches apart, or more if handsome plants 
be desired. To arrange a vase effectively, 
the blooms must not be crowded together. 
A much better system of arrangement is to see 
that each bloom gives an account of itself, as 
by these means a much lighter and more 
artistic finish is secured. The silvery green 
foliage of the Poppy is all that is needed for 
the embellishment of a vase of these flowers, 
nothing being so appropriate as foliage of its 
own for a neat and elegant finish. Some of the 
flowers may be somewhat top-heavy at times, 
but these may be easily arranged in position 
with the aid of green Moss, or, better still; by 
covering the opening of the vase with a network 
of wire. Small vases and specimen glasses are 
better arranged with an individual bloom or 
two or three at the most, and a few of these, 
arranged at intervals upon the dinner-table, 
with a bold vase of the same flowers in the 





centre, form at once a charming display. Also 
remember, when associating the different colours 


From a photograph by Ool. Taylor, 
Stanhope-road, St. Aibans. 


required. A. tenuissimus is, to my mind, one 
of the prettiest of all these ornamental kinds of 
Asparagus. The cuttings of A. plumosus may 
be treated as above recommended, and in both 
cases an open, sandy soil pressed firm should be 
used. The other forms of Asparagus, such as 
A. plumosus nanus, A. scandens, A. retrofractus, 
and A. Sprengeri, can be increased by division, 
but this is far too slow a process to be generally 
adopted, and much the same may be said of 
layering them. Such being the case, the better 
way is to encourage a plant or plants of each to 
grow away as freely as possible, in order that 
they may flower and produce seeds.—H. P. 

Hemanthus Kalbreyeri.—This 8s a 
very bright and effective stove or warm green- 
house Amaryllid, the bright crimson ball cf 
flowers being produced from the side of the 
bulb just now. The blossoms are thickly pre- 
duced from the umbel, as many as forty being 
by no means unusual. It does best in small pots 
in a light house. Thesoil may consist of good 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with a dash of coarse 
sand. The fiowers often precede the growth, 
and when this is so the plants must be well grown 
afterwards anda resting season eventually 
allowed. H. Kalbreyeriis propagated by offsets 
which spring from the sides of the bulbs. It was 
introduced from Guinea in 1878, 
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FRUIT. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
Tx Gooseberry is a fruit amateurs can grow to 
great advantage; indeed, a few years ago 
Gooseberries created a much greater interest 
among amateurs than at the present time. 
There were Gooseberry shows and a strong com- 
petition to produce the largest specimens, but | 
of course these were the Lancashire varieties, 
kinds remarkable for size and weight. The} 
variety illustrated is a smaller fruit but of | 
excellent quality. I will not dwell at length | 
upon the largest-berried varieties, or indeed | 
upon any one kind, but note the best for | 
amateurs who require fruits of the finest quality | 
and those grown with ordinary culture. In 
reference to the culture of the Gooseberry much | 
may be written. How often we see these trees 
badly pruned and in a starved condition occu- 
pying the same spot for many years. It is to 
these latter defects that my note will 
apply, and a plea for better culture 
with increased interest. Many could 
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is work soon done, Feeding should not be over- | 


looked, a good mulch of decayed-manure in 
winter being well repaid. The trees like 
moisture, so should not be under eaves or in dry 
soil. If at all dry red-spider attacks the leaves 
in hot weather ; and those trees rooting close to 
the surface need annual dressings of food in the 
way of manure or fresh soil, and if liquid- 
manure can be spared they like copious supplies. 
It may be given at any season other than when | 
the fruits are colouring or ripe. As regards 
VARIETIES.—I will name the old kinds first 

with small but high-flavoured berries; and as) 
there are four distinct colours, it may be well to 
keep these apart. In the green section will be 
found the variety illustrated, and the green and 
yellow fruit are often richer than the others ; 
but probably this is a matter of taste. The 
Greengage, or Hairy Green, is excellent ; as also 
is Glenton Green, Gresn Hedgehog, and Green 
Gascoigne. Iam not sure if this latter is not 
like Green Champagne, I see little difference 





grow these fruits in places now 
barren. I mean a wall or even a 
hedge of cordon-trained trees give 
splendid results ; but it is useless to 
plant and leave the trees to chance. 
If the Gooseberry is cared for it is 
worth growing well. I am aware 
some of the Lancashire kinds are not 
very ornamental. The trees are of 
spreading growth, but given the sup- 
port of a wall or trellis are very good 
and prolific indeed. The fruits when 
quite ripe, grown in this way, are 
equal to the best forced fruits under 
glass of choicer products. 

Many could, with advantage, take 
special measures to grow this fruit. 
I have seen splendid results from a 
north wall by growing the variety 
illustrated or any of the best kinds 
known for flavour. Most of the 
smaller fruits of the Champagne type 
are delicious when ripe and allowed 
to hang on the trees. Though some 
growers prefer the Lancashire berries 
on account of their size, the grower is 
not limited to one variety, as there 
are a great number. If a part of 
the garden could be reserved for 
these fruits there would be better 
results. The Gooseberry does well on | 
a north wall, the north wall being 
often bare; but, of course, earlier 
fruits could be obtained on a better 
aspect, but the trees do well on the | Se 
colder position. The best way to | < 
grow trees on walls is to train two ee 
shoots from the base, say from 1 foot 
to 3 feet horizontally. From these 
allow three shoots to grow upright on 
each side of the stem, and each year 
allow the leaders or main shoots to 
lengthen. The only pruning neces- 
sary is to spur back growths which 
push out from the wall, or what are 
termed side and foreright shoots, and 
the fruit is produced in abundance 
from the spurs and buds on the upright 
shoots. Tocover a wall quickly what 
are termed upright cordons or a double cordon | 
may be employed ; but, of course, more trees | 
are required, one in every yard of space for a/| 
double cordon. These trees are, however, so 
reasonable, and the amateur can grow them) 
so readily; but they cost little if purchased. | 
I have seen excellent results from what| 
are termed upright cordons trained to stakes in | 
the open; indeed, those who have not walls or 
with only limited garden space may, with | 
advantage, adopt this mode. I have seen 
cordons used as a hedge to divide the flower from | 
the kitchen garden, and answer thoroughly if 
the trees are allowed to grow about 4 feet in| 
height, the only drawback being stakes and 
decay of wood. Another plan is to strain wires 
and then train to these. When grown as cordons 
the Gooseberry has a tendency to push out | 
numerous growths at the base, which must be| 
kept down to encourage the principal or cordon | 
growth. Insummer there must be hard stopping 
at the base to prevent these robbing the main | 
shoots, but this simple work need not deter any- | 
one from growing Gooseberries in this way, as it 








for bottling. 
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Keepsake, Telegraph, Shiner, Overall, and 
Matchless are good. Inthe red there are some 
grand fruits, such as Dan’s Mistake, Bobby, 
London, Speedwell, Wonderful, and Duke of 
Sutherland. In the white varieties will be 
found Antagonist, Alma, Freedom, King of 
Trumps, Progress, and Free Trade; and of the 
best select yellow fruits Drill is a delicious 
berry, also High Sheriff, Leader, Leveller, 
Kruger, and Trumpeter, and, as previously stated, 
these varieties do not grow so compact as the 
older or smaller varieties. They well repay for 
support, and must not be too hard pruned if 
slow growers, but merely thin the shoots when 
grown in bush form. W. 





A few spring-flowering plants 
(Subscriber).—Yes; there are many beautiful 
spring-flowering plants besides bulbs. There is 
the Aubretia (Rock Cress) in variety, certainly 
one of the freest and most beautiful of dwarf 
spring-flowering plants. Then there is 
Alyssum saxatile (Rock Madwort), a 
very showy golden flower. The He- 
paticas, in colours of blue, red, and 
white, are a charming family. These, 
too, are very free flowering. Of the 
common Double Daisy there are quite 
a number, white, and different tints 
of red and pink, and in themselves 
form a pleasing group. The White 
Rock Cress (Arabis albida) is also very 
free and hardy, and thrives where 
many other subjects fail. The different 
types of Primula are of importance. 
The following are specially good: P. 
capitata, P. denticulata, P. Sieboldi, 
P. rosea, P. vulgaris (Common Prim- 
rose), the last-named being obtain- 
able in a great variety of colours. 
Polyanthuses, too, may also be had in 
a variety of colours and markings. 
Then there is the Myosotis (Forget- 


me-not). M. dissitiflora is, perhaps, 
one of the most serviceable. In 
addition, the ollowing families 


should be represented : Sedum, Vero- 
nica, Tufted Pansies, Pyrethrums, 
Phlox, Silene, Centaurea, Doronicum, 
Trollius, Trillium, Iberis, Lithosper- 
mum, and the Vinca. There are many 
others. 

Edging of Ivy. —I want to 
make a close edging of Ivy between a 
stone terrace and Grass bank. Please 
tell me the best Ivy for the pur- 
pose, how to plant it, and to keep it 
as an edging ?—A. M. P. 

*," There are several varieties of 
Ivy suitable for such a purpose, but 
perhaps the best of all is one named 

canariensis, commonly called 
Irish Ivy. It is a first-rate grower, 
and soon forms a pleasing edging. 
Another serviceable _green-leaved 
variety, though not of such rapid 
growth, is known as H. Emerald 

Green. The present is a suitable 








Gooseberry Green Champagne. From a photograph by 
Mr. F. Parren, Northgate-street, Oanterbury. 


amongst the red varieties ; such kinds as Crown 
Bob, Ironmonger, Keen’s Seedling, Red Cham- 
pagne, and Red Rough, a well-known delicious 
small fruit, are excellent, indeed, amongst the 
best for preserving, and Warrington also. Thisis 
a late rough red, a grand north-wall variety, as 
it prolongs the season. The Whinham’s Industry 
is a valuable red dessert Gooseberry, larger than 
the older reds, and an enormous cropper. It is | 
excellent for market. In the white section 
Bright Venus, Cheshire Lass or Shiner, White 
Swan, and Whitesmith or Snowdrop, are all 
good. Amongst yellow varieties Golden Drop 
ia a delicious fruit, also Yellow Champagne, 
Yellow Rough, or Early Sulphur, an early rich | 
fruit, and Rumbullion, a variety used largely | 
It is a great bearer, and good | 
grower in most soils. Among the 

LANCASHIRE VARIETIES there is a much larger | 
selection; indeed, these number over one| 
hundred, so that they are bewildering to the 
amateur who only needs afew. I will give the 





names of half-a-dozen of each—those we have 
found crop freely. Amongst the green varieties 


time to plant them, and if they are 
placed a few feet apart they will soon 
cover the ground alloted to them. 
The leaves may be trimmed off every 
spring. 

Growing Cyclamen in frames.—The 
general rule with the majority of gardeners 
nowadays is to sow their Cyclamen-seed in 
August or September, and grow the plants right 
up to the blooming time in pots. I recently 
learned from an old and very successful grower 
his method of culture. The seed is sown in 
September in pans in a compost of three parts 
sandy loam and one part peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand. The seedlings remain in the pans till the 
following May, when they are carefully planted 
out ina frame or shallow pit, having beneath 
them first a layer some 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep of thoroughly-decayed manure, and on this 
9 inches of the above compost. Protect with the 
lights until the weather gets warmer, then 
expose entirely except when storms prevail. 
Water as required and lift the plants the first 
week in September, putting them into the same 
soil with the addition of a little rotten manure. 
Place them in a warm frame till the roots lay 
hold of the fresh compost, then give an airy 
position in an ordinary greenhouse. This was 
also done with old plants in summer,—J. 








| 
| 
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COCKSCOMBS. 


THOUGH not often seen nowadays in good condi- 
tion, this old tender annual is well worth all the 
attention it requires, as it is very ornamental 
and useful for the decoration of greenhouses 
and conservatories, or even for sitting-room 
windows during July, August, and September. 
This plant is generally considered somewhat 
difficult to manage successfully, and no doubt it 
does require a little ingenuity to produce the 
fine combs which one met with at flower shows 
in former years ; but for ordinary purposes the 
treatment is simple enough. In the first place, 
in order to secure fine, healthy specimens, seed 
of a good strain must be secured. If it be two 
or three years old so much the better, as in that 
case the plants have such a tendency to produce 
coarse foliage, and the combs come finer, both in 
size and colour. The seeds should be sown in 
March or April, in well-drained pots, filled 
with rich soil to within 1 inch of their rims ; 
scatter the seeds on this evenly and thinly, 
and cover lightly with a little silver-sand and 
fine soil. They will germinate best in a frame 
set on fermenting material in a temperature of 
65 degs. by night and 75 degs. by day. As 
soon as the plants appear above the soil they 
should be kept as near the glass as possible to 





prevent them becoming drawn, and when large 
enough to handle they should be potted off 
singly in pots 24 inches or 3 inches in 

diameter. In potting, place them in 

the soil up to the seed-leaves, and in 

order to preserve the roots from injury A 

they should be carefully lifted. If it % 


be not convenient to pot the plants x 


off singly into small pots,they may be 

pricked off 14 inches apart into pans 

or boxes filled with wet soil. They 

should then be encouraged to grow 

a3 fast as possible and not have too much water, | 
for keeping them only moderately moist at the 
roots when in a young state will induce them to | 
produce combs quickly, and as soon as those | 
which are well-shaped can be selected the | 
plants should be potted into 4-inch or 5-inch 
pots, giving them a little water a few hours pre- 
viously. The best compost for Cockscombs is a 
rich loam, rather inclined to be light, pulled to 
pieces with the hand, not sifted ; to 3 of loam 
add 4 of well-rotted cow-manure, or the same 
quantity of rotten hot-bed manure, and a good 
sprinkling of sharp sand, mixing the whole 
well together. In potting, the soil should be 
pressed rather firmly about the roots, but not so 
as to make the ball of earth too solid, otherwise 
the water will not pass freely away, and if it be 
too open the danger is that the plants will run too 
much to leaf. After potting, they must be kept 
as near the glass as possible, and if they be 
plunged up to the rim of the pots in a hot-bed, 
and with a warm, moist atmosphere around 
them, that will be about the best position that 
can be found for their free growth. The final 
shift sheuld be into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
according to the health and strength of the 
plants. If they be merely required for home 
use the former size will answer very well, but if 
required for show purposes they should have 
7-inch or 8-inch pots. At the last potting good 
drainage must be secured by the use of a thin 
layer of finely-broken brick or potsherd over the 
centre crock, and this shift must be given before 
the combs are too much developed. When the 
pots are well filled with roots, occasional appli- 
cations of warm, clear, and weak cow-manure 
water will be very beneficial. Under this 
treatment good Combs will be produced, and the 
plants will sure to be dwarf and nearly uniform 
in size, a point of much importance when they 
are required for show. H. B; 





Roman Hyacinths in frames.—Roman 
Hyacinths cannot be kept in the store-room 
very late in the season, and once February is in 
batches in pots or boxes under glass cannot be 
retarded for long. To prolong the supply for 
cutting, I plant a number of bulbs in a cold 
frame in November, covering with mats if the 
nights are very cold, but otherwise giving 
plenty of air. From these I procure a most 
useful lot of spikes throughout March and the 
early part of April. A depth of about 9 inches 
of nice friable loam is placed in the frame 
and plenty of sand put in the drills in which 





the bulbs are placed. The stems are certainly 








not quite so long as those on plants grown under 
ordinary house culture, but they are very much 
stiffer, and come in most useful for placing in 
small glasses. If need be they can be lifted and 
placed carefully in 44-inch pots, and used for 
conservatory or room decoration, as they stand 
the ordeal better than most things.—J. 


WINTER SWEET (CHIMONANTHUS). 


It was a happy thought to give this Chimonan- 
thus the specific name of fragrans, as its flowers 


Flowering-shoot of the Winter Sweet (Ohimonanthus 
fragrans), 


have a fragrance which few possess, rivalling the 
delicious odour of the Stephanotis and quite as 
powerful. At this dull season it is quite refresh- 
ing to find a specimen, for we may travel far 
without finding our wish gratified. Although 
an old introduction, it is, strange to say, un- 
common, notwithstanding having merits of no 
mean order. There isa fine spreading plant on 
the wall facing the lawn in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s gardens at Chiswick, and the 
leafless twigs every winter from December to 
January are beset with the curiously-formed 
pale yellowish flowers. It could be detected, 
though unseen, loading the air for yards 
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around with its heavy, penetrating fragrance. 
As much of the young wood as possible is laid 
in each year, the rest spurred back, so as to 
obtain as much neatness as possible, consistent, 
of course, with the proper treatment of the 
plant. The main branches are well spread out, 
so that a good space is covered. The way to 
propagate it is by the suckers that spring up 
comparatively thickly round the base of tho 
main stem. It is a plant that would delight the 
amateur, and we hope will be brought from 
obscurity into the position it deserves. Insmall 

gardens there is generally a weari- 

some monotony of shrubs, resulting 
t} in a sameness that becomes tire- 
} some. Here, however, is a plant 
if that will give pleasure all the year 
j round; it shows plenty of good 
foliage in the summer, and a pro- 
fusion of deliciously fragrant 
flowers during the very time we 
want them—viz., December and 
January. I may add that it grows 
best on a wall facing south or west 
and in a deep light soil. 

There are several forms ; grandi- 
florus, the largest sort, differs in 
size, others in the colour and 
strength of perfume of the flowers, 





LILIES FOR PLANTING IN 
THE GARDEN. 


(IN Repiy To ‘* BLUEBIRD.”) 


THE first Lily to unclose its petals in the open 
air is L. pyrenaicum, which, towards the end 
| of May, expands its chrome-yellow Turk’s-caps. 
Under favourable circumstances it attains the 
height of nearly 3 feet, and its red stamens 
make an effective contrast to the golden flowers. 
The one drawback to this Lily is its scent, 
which is strong, and, to some persons, offensive. 
For this reason it is not adapted for indoor 
|decoration. L. umbellatum, of dwarf habit, 
with bright orange-red flowers, often opens its 
'blossoms before the commencement of June. 
|Good varieties of this Lily are punctatum, 
/immaculatum, and atroganguineum. The latter 
|is a very dark form, the first is heavily spotted, 
| while immaculatum, as the name implies, is 
clear-coloured. Closely allied to L. umbellatum 
is L. davuricum, another very handsome Lily 
with brilliant orange-red spotted flowers. In 
June the lovely L. tenuifolium produces its 
bright, crimson flowers on slender stems from 
1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet high, while the old 
Orange Lily (L. croceum), so well known in the 
gardens of cottagers, is thenin its prime. When 
soil and situation are to its liking this Lily will 
often exceed a height of 7 feet, and, its bright 
|orange flowers being borne in profusion, is a 
striking sight when grown in good-sized clumps. 


| Lilium excelgum, also known under the names 
| of testaceum and isabellinum, is a lovely Lily 


of a pale buff tint. Under good cultivation 
it will attain a height of 6 feet. It is said to 
be a cross between L. candidum and L, chalce- 
donicum. 

Of the Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) no 
praise can beexcessive. It is pre-eminertly the 
“‘Lily” of our gardens, whether they be 
attached to castle or cottage. Indeed, it is in 
cottage gardens that these ‘‘ stately Lilies” are 
seen in the zenith of their loveliness. Of late 
years a disease, which has killed thousands of 
bulbs and seriously weakened many more, hasin 
many places seriously affected the culture of 
this Lily. No sufficiently-convincing theory as 
to the cause of this malady has yet been promul- 
gated, and no remedy has proved efficacious in 
arresting the disease when it has once spread 
amongst the plants. A preference should be 
given to English-grown roots rather than to 
those imported from the South of France, as the 
latter are doubtless weakened by their long 
period of drying, and are thus less able to with- 
stand fungoid attacks. 

The old-fashioned Turk’s-cap Lily (L. Marta- 
gon) is well worth growing, although its claret- 
coloured flowers are not particularly effective. 
Its white variety (L. Martagon album) is, how- 
ever, quite a floral gem, and in no collection 
of Lilies should it be omitted. Of the dark 
varieties L. Martagon dalmaticum is the best. 
L. pomponium is a pretty little Lily, of much 








the same character, except in its leaves, as L, 
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Martagon } its flowers, which are numerous, are 
red in colour. The handsomest variety of this 
Lily is L. pomponium verum, the blossoms of 
which are bright scarlet. The lowly L. elegans, 
or Thunbergianum, which rarely exceeds a foot 
in height and bears lightly-dotted, bright 
orange flowers, will make a charming picture in 
the front of the Lily-bed. In July we have the 
giant Lily of the Himalayas (L. giganteum), 
Which often grows to a height of 10 feet, and 
bears a dozen or more long, ivory - white 
blossoms, heavily stained within their tubes 
with purple, which emits a delicious vanilla 
scent. After flowering the old bulb dies, but 
throws off bulblets, which attain a blooming 
size in three or four years. When purchasing a 
stock of this Lily, therefore, itis well to procure 
bulbs ranging in size from the largest obtainable 
to bulblets, as in this manner a yearly flowering 
will be provided for. 

In this month the so-called Swamp Lilies 
bloom—IL. canadense, L. pardalinum, and L. 
superbum. They are all beautiful and exceed- 
ingly elegant, their daintily spotted flowers, 
ranging in colour from yellow to deep red, being 
lightly poised at the extremities of long foot- 
stalks, and swaying with every bree#e, while 
their slender stems render them the most 
graceful of all the Lily tribe. L. canadense 
rarely exceeds 3 feet in height, but L. superbum 
and L, pardalinum often reach a stature of 
7 feet. Qae of the latter expanded forty-seven 
blooms in my garden thissummer. These three 
Lilies should be treated to a deep bed of peat 
and leaf-mould, with an admixture of sand if 
the peat be of a holding nature. Copious water 
supplies should be afforded during the summer. 
This latter recommendation indeed applies to 
all Lilies, but more especially should it be 
observed in the case of the Swamp Lilies. 

Litium Humso.prt!1 is a superb Californian 
Lily, growing 5 feet to 6 feet high, and having 
numerous flowers of a light orange tint spotted 
with lake; its variety, Bloomerianum, has 
darker-coloured blossoms. This Lily succeeds 
well in an ordinary Lily soil of loam and leaf- 
mould. We now come to the most brilliant of 
all the garden Lilies, the Scarlet Turk’s-cap, L. 
chalcedonicum. A large clump of these Lilies 
blooming in a semi-shaded bed produces an effect 
that is absolutely dazzling. The blossoms are of 
a vivid vermilion hue, and, the petals being of 
unusvial substance, are very lasting, and remain 
in full beauty for weeks. The newly-introduced 
L. Henryi is evidently of great value, as it bears 
its rich yellow flowers abundantly, and attains a 
height of 8 feet or 9 feet. It appears to be of 
particularly easy culture and not fastidious in 
the matter of soil. 

In August the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan, 
L. auratum, opens wide its large, richly- 
perfumed flowers ; neither this Lily, however, 
nor the White Trumpet Lily, L. longifolium, 
and its Bermudan variety, Harrisi, can be 
depended upon for permanent display in the 
Lily-bed. In some few instances they become 
established and bloom regularly year after year, 
but this is, I believe, of rare occurrence. It too 
often happens that they blossom well the first 
season, sparingly the next, and then disappear. 
Bulbs of both of these Lilies can, however, be 
procured now at so cheap a rate that an annual 
planting will not entail an expensive outlay. 
é speciosum, in its various forms, is a delightful 
flower, its best known variations being distin- 
guished by the distinctive titles of album, 
white; roseum, white, lightly spotted with 
rose; and rubrum, heavily suffused with rose 
colour. 

Of the Tiger Lilies, the last of the open-air 
Lilies, there is the type L. tigrinum and the two 
vastly improved forms known as splendens and 
Fortunei. The flowers of all this section are of 
a deep orange-red, heavily spotted with purple- 
black. L. t. splendens and L, t. Fortunei often 
reach a height of 6 feet and more, the latter, in 
my garden, having exceeded 7 feet. L. t. 
splendens is said to be later blooming than 
Fortunei, but I have always found the latter 
Lily by far the more lasting, remaining in 
bloom with me till the middle of September. 
If ‘* Bluebird” should wish to further enlarge 
the list of Lilies, L, Browni, L, Batemanna, L. 
Hansoni, L. Maximowiczi, and L, Szovitzianum 
may be added, although those already enume- 
rated will suffice to render the Lily-bed beauti- 
ful from May till September. 

The ideal Lily-bed should be a sanctuary 


sheltered from all boisterous winds—for Lilies 
lose much of their beauty when the support of 
stakes is a necessity—and sufficiently secluded 
from the direct rays cf the sun to enjoy at 
least a partial shade during the hottest 
hours of the day. The soil should be 
deep, neither quickly drying nor, on the 
other hand, unduly retentive of moisture. When 
this is sweet and well worked Lilies will flourish 
in it luxuriantly without any manurial addition 
to its staple. If manure be used, only that 
which has been thoroughly rotted should be in- 
corporated with the soil. Placing fresh manure 
in proximity to Lily bulbs is a dangerous experi- 
mefit, though I have known cases where L. 
giganteum in one instance, and L. excelsum in 
the other, appeared to benefit rather than to 
deteriorate under this treatment. 

In planting the Lilies, unless the bed is a 
portion of a strictly formal garden, ‘‘ Bluebird ” 
should beware of lines ; they are out of place in 
a beautiful Lily-bed, and are an abomination to 
the artistic eye. Let the flowers be grouped 
naturally in clumps of varying size, the dwarfer 
varieties towards the front of the bed, and the 
taller in the background, but the heights not too 
exactly graduated ; as even such a slight matter 
as this may tend to suggest an air of stiffness, 
the very suspicion of which should be avoided. 

The taller Lilies grow well amongst Azaleas, 
and form an attractive combination when planted 
in conjunction with Ponies, both of the tree 
and herbaceous sections. 

Tufted Pansies form a pretty carpeting with 
dwarfer varieties, as do some of the spt FP 





ROSES: 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 


Tue true gardener will ever strive to produce 
harmonious blendings of the various plants under 
his charge. Iadmire as much as anyone a well- 
planned Rose garden, not the crowded, cramped 
thing of bygone days, but rather a bold, natural 
style, and it should most certainly consist 
mainly of the beautiful queen of flowers. There 
are certain periods of the year when some of the 
beds have a desolate appearance. Hspecially is 
this so with what are known as the summer- 
flowering varieties, and if this can be remedied 
in any way an additional interest will be 
imparted. Rose exhibitors will scorn the idea of 
introducing ‘‘interlopers,” as they would call 
them, among their Roses. Their main objection 
is that the necessary stimulants cannot properly 
be given to the Roses, chiefly because strong 
manure would injure these surface-rooting 
subjects. Bat I am not an exhibitor, and 
have no desire to become one. I am 
content to cultivate Roses in order to beautify 
the garden and to afford an abundance 
of their sweet blossoms to adorn the home. With 
this object in view, and provided we commence 
right with well-prepared beds containing such a 
good lasting manure as bone-meal, very little 
surface feeding will be required beyond weak 
applications of liquid-manure. I cannot see 
where the introduction of some of these surface- 
rooting plants can interfere with keeping a good 
tilth to our Rose-beds. Now, as to the plants 
admissible among the Roses, it may safely be 
assumed that Daffodils, double Primroses, Scillas, 
Chionodoxas, Violets, Pansies, Iris reticulata, 
Alyssum, Anemones, etc., can dono harm to the 
roots of the Roses. The finest Roses I ever saw 
were planted in a long border, the ground of 
which was carpeted with Tufted Pansies, and 
the Roses were flourishing most luxuriantly. 
Even if space is no object, it is a greater pleasure 
to walk through a Rose garden in the spring 
and to see on every hand clumps of such beauti- 
ful spring flowers as I have named among the 
Rose-bushes, the beauty of the later-flowering 
varieties receiving additional charm from the 
tender foliage of the Roses. We may also go to 
the herbaceous plants and select many a lovely 
species and variety that would be welcome 
among the Roses. 

It is generally conceded that the best effect is 
produced in the Rose garden by planting the 
various classes in groups of one kind. What I 
should like to see remedied is the ugliness of the 
beds of the summer-flowering Roses after the 
grand display of June. All through the months 
of August, September, and October the groups 
of the Moss Roses, Hybrid Chinese, Gallicas, and 


many of the pseudo-H.P.’s are devoid of a single 
Rose. Yet the Rose garden would sadly miss 
them in the beautiful June-time. her should 
most certainly be planted on the outside of the 
Rose garden, the centre and more prominent 
positions being given to the Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and other autumnals. Supposing this arrange- 
ment were adhered to, I would recommend that 
spaces be left among the summer Roses for some 
of the best deciduous trees and shrubs. 

By all means let the Roses have the pre- 
eminence, but, in my opinion, by planting such 
subjects as I have mentioned, and by mingling 
late-flowering Clematises with the summer- 
flowering Roses upon the arbours, pergolas, and 
Rose temples, we should take away a reproach 
often hurled at the Rose garden—that after the 
first bloom is over it is a very uninteresting spot 
in the garden. P. 





Rose Mme. Carnot (Noisette).—Although 
somewhat in the way of Wm. Allen Richardson, 
this Rose has some good points which should 
commend it to lovers of these beautiful fancy- 
coloured varieties. The orange colour of Mme. 
Carnot is not so deep as in Wm. Allen Richard- 
son, but what makes it so attractive is the 
lemon-white-tipped petals and the perfectly 
modelled globular flowers, of medium size and 
very double. The growth is as free as that of 
its parent, W. A. Richardson. It succeeds best 
on the Brier either as standard or dwarf. It is 
a superb variety under glass, and would climb 
beautifully up the pillars of the house or trained 
in pillar form. This Rose must not be con- 
founded with a Tea-scented variety bearing the 
same name, 


Rose Baronne Gaston Chandon 
(Tea).—Although introduced so recently as 
1894, this beautiful Rose is already making a 
reputation, especially as an exhibition variety. 
It is a bold, massive flower, the outer petals 
pointed in the manner peculiar to Maréchal 
Niel, La France, and others. The colour is 
straw-yellow, centre of flower slightly tinged 
with copper and pink, reverse of petals shaded 
rosy-carmine, Itis very gratifying to find our 
raisers sending out Roses of vigorous habit such 
as the above variety, Mme. A. Chatenay, Clara 
Watson, etc. It is to be hoped they will in 
future refrain from putting on the market Roses 
of a weakly constitution, such as Luciole, for, 
however beautiful, they are always unsatis- 
factory and are constantly dying out. 


Rose Souvenir du President Carnot 
H. T.).—This handsome Rose is fulfilling in the 
forcing-house the good opinions formed of it 
during last summer. I consider this variety 
and Maman Cochet two of the best Roses intro- 
duced for some years. The colour of this variety 
is a lovely clear shell-pink, edged with ivory- 
white. The bloom is bold and large, petals very 
deep. It is also valuable to grow in quantity, 
producing as it does quantities of long-pointed 
buds fully 2 inches deep. What makes it espe- 
cially valuable is its splendid constitution, 
reminding one of Viscountess Folkestone. The 
flowers are borne on stiff stems, their beauty 
being much increased by the fine foliage cha- 
racteristic of this variety.—P. 


Rose Golden Gate (Tea-scented).—This 
fine variety originated in the Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, hence its name. It will be 
largely cultivated in this country when better 
known. Ithas a beautiful shell-like petal, after 
the style of G. Nabonnand, but differing from 
that variety in its more double and pointed 
centre. The colour of the flowers, although not 
rich golden, is of a soft golden-yellow, shading 
to creamy-white. Frequently the tips of the 
petals and at times the whole flower are faintly 
suffased with delicate pink. The growth is very 
vigorous, although not climbing. It is admirably 
adapted for planting upon a low wall, and is most 
useful for forcing. 


Rose Hippolyte Barreau (H. T.).— 
This is an excellent variety for forcing, and its 
bright carmine flowers, which are tinted with 
rich crimson, are very welcome during the dull 
months of the year. One can see at a glance 
that this Rose has Tea blood in it, although in 
foliage and wood it resembles the H.P.’s. The 
effect of its Tea-scented parentage is shown in 
its fres-flowering character. It is sweetly 
scented, and last autumn it was one of the last 
to flower outdoors, 


— 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


—_—_ 


SNOWBALL-TREES. 


TE Snowball-trees are amongst the moat showy 
of early summer-flowering shrubs. They are of 
easy culture and good habit, beautiful when in 
flower, and some of them very attractive in 
autumn by reason of their crops of richly- 





Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus). 


coloured fruits. 
Snowball-trees have suffered from reckless 
planting, as they are frequently seen in positions 
totally unsuited to their proper development. 
They pay for good culture, and planted ina 
fairly rich, moist soil and an open sunny posi- 
tion, they are objects of great beauty in May 
and June, when their huge balls of snow-white 


blossoms are being tossed about in the breeze. | 


It is a mistake to plant these beautiful free- 
flowering shrubs in a haphazard way in the 
common shrubbery border, where they are 
denied sufficient room to display their true 
beauty. Neither should they be planted under 
the shade of trees or in conjunction with shrubs 
that will quickly outgrow them, and thus rob 
them of light and air. The Viburnums are 
excellent subjects for forcing into bloom for the 
conservatory in the early spring. The plants 
should be lifted in October and planted in 
pots of a suitable size, using a compost 
of loam and leaf-mould, after which they 
should be plunged in the open air and 
well mulched. In December the most forward 





Ohinese Guelder Rose (V. plicatum), 


ones should be taken into a gentle heat (a high 
temperature is unnecessary), and wel 
with water. 


The syringe should be used freely 


amongst the top growth and the atmosphere | frees, 


kept moist. As the flowers develop it will be | 
found advisable to remove the plants to a colder 


Being of such easy culture the | 


| tered spot. 
\In ordinary garden 
but delights in a mixture 


| however, very important 


| thrive if water is allowed 
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house, so that when they are transferred to the 
conservatory or dwelling-room the flowers will 
be better able to withstand the change of 
temperature. 

THE comMMON GurLDER Rose (Viburnum 
Opulus), the kind most commonly met with, is 
a native plant of much merit, but there are 
other sorts of greater importance deserving of 
wider cultivation, Briefly, the common Guelder 
Rose may be described as a dense bush or small 
| tree, rising to a height of from 8 feet to 10 feet. 
| It is a conspicuous object in autumn when laden 
with its ornamental berries. V. Opulus 
sterilis is a very fine form of the common 
Guelder Rose. 
bloom. — Its large, globular heads of white 
flowers last along time in a cut state. It is 
perfectly hardy, and thrives well where many 
other shrubs refuse to grow. V. O. nanus is 
|well adapted for planting in front of taller- 
growing shrubs, as it rarely ever exceeds 
18 inches in height. 

V. ACERIFOLIUM (the Maple-leaved Guelder 
Rose} is a native of North America, from 
whence it was introduced so long ago as 1736. 
It grows freely in poor soils, and its white 
flowers, which are produced in June, are suc- 
ceeded by crimeon fruits in autumn. 

V. MOLLE is somewhat scarce in British gar- 
dens. In suitable soils and positions it grows to 
a height of about 12 feet. It commences to 
flower about the end of June, and its purplish- 
blue berries ripen towards 
the end of September. 

CHINESE GUELDER RosE 
(V. plicatum) is the best 
of the Snowball-trees. It 
is hardy in most situations, 
but as it is apt to get cut 
by early spring frosts it is 
advisable to select a shel- 
It grows freely 
soil, 





j 


of good loam and rich leaf- 
mould, to which has been 
added a little peat. It is, 


that the drainage should 
be perfect, as it refuses to 


to become stagnant at its 
roots. It looks well plant- 
ed in groups on the Grass, 
of, say, six or seven plants 
in a bed. It does not re- 
quire very much pruning 
beyond the removal of the 
weak, unripened growths 
and the vigorous shoots 
shortened. Its large pure 
white heads of flowers are borne very profusely | 
along the branches. In cold districts it weil 
repays the trouble of planting against a wall. 
V. plicatum tomentosum may be distinguished | 
from the type, as the flower-heads are smaller 
and the sterile flowers confined to the outer | 








1 supplied | screens, 


but they 
under the shade of the Poplar-txees, 


part of the inflorescence. The leaves, too, are 
much more hairy. 

Other fine kinds are V. prunifolium, V. 
dahuricum, and V. Lentago, and we must 
not omit mention of the 

LAURUSTINUS, which is not always 
regarded as a Viburnum, but such is the 
case. Its botanical name is V. Tinus, and 
there are several varieties of it. Luci- 
dum is one of the most important, the 
leaves large and shining, and the flower- 
clusters are larger and whiter than those 
of the ordinary form. Another fine 
variety is rotundifolium. The Laurus- 
tinus is not quite hardy in Britain, need- 
ing a mild district, but it is pleasing when 
in good health, and flowers in the winter 
season when few things indeed are in 


bloom, It is most happy on warm light 
soils, . 





Tall Poplars.—I want to make a 

screen of these. to hide some new houses. 

Do they exhaust the soil or prevent her- 
baceous plants growing near them ?-—G. 

*,* Poplars are well adapted for making 

They do net rob the ground of its 

oodness more than any other fast-growing 

Herbaceous plants will grow near them, 

certainly ought not to be planted 


It is free in both growth and | 
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Daphne Laurel.—Can any correspondent 
tell me how to treat this delightful shrub, and 
whether, near London, it requires any protection 
|in winter ?—G. 
| *,* We presume you mean Daphne Laureola, 
an evergreen shrub whose yellowish-green flowers 
are borne in clusters in spring. It is perfectly 
hardy near London, and grows well in very poor 
soils. The Daphnes are very useful, hardy 
shrubs, as their flowering period covers several 
months of the year. They thrive best in rich, 
| well-drained soil. 
|. Beech-trees for fence.—Will you kindly say how 


| far apart Beech-trees should be planted to form a fence? 
| and oblige—Facus. 

*,* It all depends on the size of the Beech-plants ; but 
if they are from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, four to the vard 
| will be sufficient. 











PLANTING A BORDER. 


|I sHALL be much obliged if the Editor will 
give me some advice as to how to plant the 
following border in my garden here. The 
border is in front of a wall on which are planted 
| Black Currants. The whole border is about 6 
feet wide by 120 feet long, but only 4 feet wide 
|can be planted, as a space has to be left in 
front of the Black Currants. The wall runs 
about north-east to south-west, and is about 8 
feet high. On the other side of the wall are 
large deciduous trees, which overhang and shade 
the border. I tried beds of annuals in this border 








Guelder Rose or Snowball-tree (V. Opulus var. sterile). 


last year, but they did not do well, and pre. 
viously I had some herbaceous plants in it, 
which did rather better. Opposite this border, 
on the other side of a gravel walk, is a herba- 
ceous border planted with various perennials. I 
omitted to say that the wall is to the east of the 
border, Epna. 


*,” “Edna’s” long border, shaded as it is 
during the summer by deciduous trees, should 
be eminently suited to the culture of Lilies— 
that is, if the soil is not permeated by roots, If 
this should be the case, the border should be 
cleared out to a depth of at least 2 feet 6 inches, 
and the worn-out soil replaced by fresh. 
Another good way of growing Lilies in a root- 
infested bed is to sink casks, from which the tops 
and bottoms have been removed, in the border 
till the rims are about 2 inches below the 
surrounding surface of the soil, and fill them 
with good compost. By adopting this method 
of culture the tree-roots are some time in 
finding their way into the soil in which the 
Lily-bulbs are planted. Good garden Lilies are 
L. umbellatum, dwarf, orange-red ; L. candidum, 
the well-known Madonna Lily; L. croceum, 
orange ; L. Martagon album, white; L. chalce- 
donicum, vivid vermilion; L. Humboldti, orange, 
spotted lake; L. Henryi, rich yellow; L. 
pardalinum, deep orange-red, spotted claret ; L. 
tigrinum splendens; and L. tigrinum Fortunei, 
orange-pink, spotted black. 1. auratum and L, 
longiflorum, two beautiful Lilies, should also be 
grown; but in many gardens these last in 
beauty but a single year, and have, in con- 


sequence, to be often replenished. There are 





many other Lilies that may 
utilised for the embellishment of the garden, 


be successfully 
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Some of the Anemones may be tried with 
good results, notably A. apennina, A. Robinson- 
iana, A. blanda, and A. Pulsatilla, and, if 

eaty soil be provided, the Wood Lilies (Tril- 
ium grandiflorum and T. sessile californicum) 
should flourish. Irises in variety should also be 
planted, a selection being made of the best of 
the Spanish, English, and Flag sections. In 
procuring Spanish and English Irises care 
should be taken to obtain self-colours, which 
are far preferable for effect to splashed and 
striped flowers. In the Spanish section : Canary- 
bird, yellow; Golden King, orange; Snow 
Queen, white; and Celestial, blue, are good. 
While of English Irises the dark purple, blue, 
lavender, and the white are very ornamental 
when planted in large clumps of one colour. Of 
the German or Flag Irises, the White Princess 
of Wales; florentina, white, turning to pale 
lavender; pallida and pallida dalmatica, of 
differing shades of lavender, sweetly scented ; 
flavescens, pale yellow; Queen of the May ; 
Mme. Chereau, and Victorine are all handsome 
varieties. The Giant Oriental Poppy (P. brac- 
teatum) should also find a place in the border, 
as well as the Iceland Poppies (P. nudicaule), 
orange, yellow, and white; the Welsh Poppy 
(Meconopsis cambrica), and P. pilosum. 

The beautiful Hybrid Alstrcemerias, ranging 
in colour from cream to crimson, should be given 
a trial, as well as the charming Hybrid Aqui- 
legias, with their suave colour gradations. 
These latter should do well under deciduous 
trees, as it is in such situations that the Wild 
Columbine often forms such a delightful picture. 
Campanulas, too, should be planted—C. grandis 
and C. latifolia, with their white varieties, the 
Peach-leaved Campanula (C. persicifolia alba), 
its double variety C. p. a. fl.-pl., as well as the 
newly introduced C. p. a. grandiflora, which has 
larger flowers than the type. Narcissi in 
clumps should flower well during the spring, 
and gain an added charm when rising out of a 
carpeting of the Blue Myosotis dissitiflora, while 
Tufted Pansies should retain their beauty for 
a lengthened period when not exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun. The Cape Hyacinth 
(Galtonia candicans) and the Scarlet Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis make an effective contrast in the 
early autumn ; while of Michaelmas Daisies the 
most suitable would be Aster Amellus bessara- 
bicus, A. ericoides, and the varieties of cordi- 
folius, as these do not rise to sufficient height 
to interfere with the ripening of the Currant 
shoots. Many other flowers may be included in 
the list as suitable for the herbaceous border, 
such as the Anthericums, Day Lilies, Libertia 
grandiflora, Lily of the Valley, white Pinks, 
Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius fl.-pl.), the double white Rocket (Hespe- 
ris matronalis alba fl.-pl.), Achillea Ptarmica 
fl.-pl. The Pearl, Dianthus Napoleon III., a 
brilliant crimson, Lychnis chalcedonica, Linum 
flavum and Linum narbonense; the Evening 
Primroses, especially (Enothera fruticosa and 
the sweet-scented white (E. marginata. All of 
the foregoing are early summer bloomers. Core- 
opsis grandiflora, which flowers from May till 
late autumn, is of great value in the hardy plant 
border. In July there are the Carnations, 
Gaillardias, Gypsophila paniculata, and Statice 
latifolia, two most delicately-beautiful plants, 
and Scabiosa caucasica, while, later on, come the 
Japanese Anemones and the Montbretias, with 
their vivid orange-scarlet scapes. 

From the foregoing ‘‘ Edna” should be able 
to select plants that will beautify her 120-foot 
border for some months. The shade may, of 
course, prove too dense to induce a floriferous 
habit, but, seeing that Currants appear to thrive 
on the wall at the back of the border, failure 
from this cause seems unlikely. 

Planting in lines should be studiously avoided 
in the hardy flower border. Such a system may 
be tolerated in the strictly formal beds of the 
so-called Italian garden, but is entirely out of 
place in that of the lover of the beautiful in 
nature, to whom evidences of the foot-rule in the 
resulting lines, angles, and patterns are an 
abomination. In long borders, such as ‘‘ Edna’s,” 
flowers are most attractively seen when growing 
in informal colonies, groups, and breadths. Here 
a clump of a dozen Lilies, a model of gracile 
form; here a space blue with the azure of 
Forget-me-nots; here the brilliancy of the 
Scarlet Poppies, or the silver of the Poet’s 
Daffodils. The practice of dotting plants singly 
about the border is to be Haneda a It strikes 
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a note of discordant triviality that is totally at 
variance with the atmosphere of rest that should 


reign in the ideal garden. 8. W. F. 


THE SCARLET SPURGE (EUPHORBIA 


J ACQUINIAEFLORA). 
Tue subject of the illustration is one of the most 


conspicuous among a numerous family, and is 
met with under more orless successful cultivation 


in many of our gardens. When well grown 


under favourable conditions it is one of the best 
Its 


winter-flowering plants that we possess. 
blooming period being the dullest season of the 
year renders it all the more valuable. 
not, although introduced into this country from 


Mexico in 1836, nearly so well known or 


grown asit should be. This arises, no doubt, 
from its requirements not being so well under- 
stood as in the case of many other plants now 
cultivated. To commence with propagation, 
which will not unfrequently result in failure 
at the outset, but, nevertheless, must not 
discourage, I will endeavour to detail my 
mode of culture. I like to secure cuttings 
during the latter part of March onwards to 


June, as may be most convenient or suitable at 


the time. Thoroughly expose the plants 
to all the light and sunshine that can be 
afforded them prior to the cuttings being taken 
off. This should be done when the young 


< Flowering-thoot of Euphorbia jacquinisflora. 


growths are about 3 inches or 4 inches in length, 
securing a heel to each cutting, inserting five 
or six in a small pot, with sufficient room 
between each to allow of a fair amount of soil 
to every young plant. A light soil with a 
liberal addition of silver-sand is good for propa- 
gation, pressing each cutting firmly in its place 
and at a good depth. Unlike many plants 
raised successfully in the propagating pit with 
an abundance of moisture to sustain their vital 
fanctions during the time from inserting the 
cutting till rooting has fairly commenced, this 
Spurge does not relish this excess, and if not 
guarded against will tend to failure. I would 
recommend propagation, where possible, to be 
done under bell-glasses or hand-lights placed in 
a warm-house, where the cuttings can be shaded 
and watered as may be found necessary. The 
moisture arising from a large amount of plunging 
material is not congenial to their well-being at 
this early stage, nor indeed is it requisite at any 
later period of their culture. 

When well rooted each young plant should be 
potted singly into a small pot, and again shifted 
into a larger size as growth proceeds. Six-inch 
pots will be sufficient for the first year from the 
cutting, and each plant should be well estab- 
lished by the end of August to ensure success in 
flowering during the following winter. As 
previously hinted, exposure to all the light 
possible when well rooted is needful to secure 
well-ripened wood that will produce flowers of 


It is 
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the longest duration. I wasimpressed with this 
fact during the past autumnand winter. Through 
having a good stock of young plants I turned two 
out in anewly made up bed for Gardenias, where 
they made fresh lateral growth and flowered 
freely, apparently equal to others in pots, but 
with this important difference, that when used 
in a cut state those sprays taken from the pot 
plants, having well-ripened wood, were fresh at 
the end of a week, whereas those from more 
recently made autumnal growth withered in a 
few days. This clearly shows the necessity of 
securing well-ripened wood during the early 
autumn months, aided by a moderately dry 
atmosphere and a somewhat high temperature. 
Plants of this Spurge can be grown on suc- 
cessfully for three or four seasons, but a young 
stock of at least a few plants should be propa- 
gated annually. Throughout their season of 
growth I recommend firm potting, choosing good 
peat and loam for that purpose, or leaf-mould as 
a substitute for the former if of good quality. 
Its uses are not confined to the stove only, 
for when in good bloom plants can be taken to 
the conservatory, keeping them when there 
slightly drier at the root. Thus used they will 
produce a good effect, their informal growth and 
elegant arching appearance contrasting well 
with the too neat and prim character of many 
subjects, especially such as have been tortured 
by severe training. In a cut state I find them 
most useful for vases in the house, keeping, as 
previously stated, so well when properly treated. 
They look well in combination with white 
flowers, better than any other colour, white 
Roman Hyacinths in particular. Tiny sprays 
of flower ara useful, too, for button-holes, the 
leaves connected therewith being an excellent 
background, and as good as can be chosen. 
Euphorbia splendens is another species (of easy 
culture) well worth growing in any collection of 
plants. It ismore accommodating asregards tem- 
perature. I grow it in a house that frequently 
falls as low as 40 degs. during cold weather. 
Its armour of stout, sharp thorns is some- 
what formidable, especially where due care 
is not exercised in handling the plant. This 
species has come under my notice more particu- 
larly when grown near the sea-coast ; there it 
assumes quite a robust character, so much 80 
that it might be taken for animproved variety ; 
in fact, it has heen so called, but I am inclined 
to attribute this improvement only to the sur- 
roundings being more congenial to its well-being. 
This was introduced from Bourbon about 1826, 
and is a plant I can recommend with confidence 
to the amateur cultivator as an excellent addi- 
tion to his collection, for with a fair amount of 
care failure would be hardly possible. J. 





GARDEN PESTS. 


Beetles in stove (Z. Smith).—The insects 
you send are specimens of Periplaneta austra- 
asic, one of the cockroaches which have com- 
paratively recently established themselves in 
this country, in greenhouses, kitchens, and other 
warm places. The common cockroach has been 
known in this country for the last 200 years, and 
is now only too abundant all over England. 
Three other species, of which one infests your 
houses, are at present only found in a very 
limited number of localities. As traps seem to 
be of no use, you had better try poison, and if 
you can find out where they hide during the day 
blow insect powder into their shelter every day 
until you have exterminated them. This planis 
most successful in kitchens.—G. §. 8. 


Marguerite Daisy -leaves eaten 
(EH. W. Waite).—The leaves are attacked by 
the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phy- 
tomyza aflinis), The best way of destroying 
this pest is by cutting off such leaves that are so 
badly attacked that they can be of no further 
use to the plant, and by looking through the 
others towards the light and pinching them at 
the part where the grub is seen to be, or by 
running a needle through the part. The parent 
insect is asmall, inconspicuous greyish fly. As 
regards your Lilies, I should at once cut off 
and burn all the diseased leaves. I do not 
think it would be of any use spraying the plants 
now.—G. 8. 8. 

Grubs at Cyclamen roots (C. Dawson). 
—The roots of your Cyclamen are attacked by 
the grubs of the black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus 
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_ (Tritomas), there is much useful information 
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sulcatus), @ common and very destructive pest 
to the roots of these plants as well as to those 
of Primulas, Begonias, Ferns, and various other 
plants. Iam sorry to say that I cannot tell you 
of any means of destroying them, except by 
picking them out from among the roots. The 
beetles are also very destructive, but they injure 
the leaves of Vines, Ferns, and other plants. 
They are very difficult to find, as they only feed 
at night. If it is suspected that a plant is 
attacked by them, it should be laid on its side 
on a white cloth, or the cloth laid under it, and 
when it is dark a bright light should be thrown 
upon it. This will probably cause the weevils 
to fall, when they will easily be seen on the 
white cloth. If they do not, give the plant a 
aod ee shake, and search it thoroughly.— 













































become famous for its Primroses. 
sowing, protection from slugs, 
treatment are also of the utmost importance. 


Ground fleas (J. Busch).—I am sorry to say that 
I am unaware to what insect you allude when you speak of 
““ground fleas,” so I cannot tell you how you may best 
destroy them ; but if you will kind'y send some in a little 
rs rh give you what information I can about them.— 





BOOKS. 


HARDY PERENNIALS.* 


THis is a book useful to those who care for 
hardy flowers, and if too much is written about 
unsatisfactory things such as Arisema Triphyl- 
lum, or A. crinitum, which receive more con- 
sideration even than the glorious Flame-flowers 


in the three hundred pages. Mr. Wood knows 
much about hardy plants, and the information 
he gives may be trusted. Almost a page is 
filled with a description of that curious Ivy 
(Hedera conglomerata), described as an “ orna- 
mental shrub,” but upon this point opinions 
may differ. Such faults as these one may dis- 
cover, but these do not outweigh the merits of 
the book. The following notes upon “ Prim- 
roses” will show the kind of work this is— 


“This common native flower needs no descrip- 
tion, growing everywhere, yet we all seem to 
enjoy its company in our gardens, though it 
may, perhaps, be seen wild close by. It isa 
flower of more interest than ordinary, and to 
the florist of some importance. The great 
variety of double and single Primroses have all 
sprung from this, the modest form found in our 
woods and damp hedgerows, and the number is 
being added to year by year. The generic name 
is in allusion to a quality—that of early or first 
flowering. The specific name, acaulis, is in 
reference to its stemlessness, which is its main 
distinguishing feature from the Polyanthus and 
Oxlip (P. veris). I may add, that from the 
great variety of P. acaulis and P. veris, and their 
mutual resemblance in many instances, the 
casual observer may often find in this feature a 
ready means by which to identify a specimen. 


lifts such things entirely out of the earth. 


sowing. 


early summer. 


is sure to attack them. 


stock true to themselves from seed. 
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blue, but certainly a near approach to it. It is 
an interesting occupation to raise the coloured 
Primroses from seed, not only because of the 
pleasing kinds which may be so obtained, but 
under cultivation, as in a wild state seedlings 
are always seen to be the more vigorous plants ; 
self-sown seed springs up freely on short Grass, 
sandy walks, and in half-shaded borders ; but 
when it is sought to improve the strain, not only 
should seedlings be regularly raised, but it 
should be done systematically, when it will be 
necessary, during the blooming season, to look 
over the flowers daily and remove inferior kinds 
as soon as proved, so that neither their seed nor 
pollen can escape and be disseminated. This 
part of the operation alone will, in a few years, 
where strictly carried out, cause a garden to 
Seasonable 
and liberal 


‘* Briefly stated, the modus operandi should 
be as follows: Sow the seed at the natural 
season, 800n as ripe, on moist vegetable soil ; do 
not cover it with more than a mere dash of 
sand ; the aspect should be north, but with a 
little shade any other will do ; the seedlings will 
be pretty strong by the time of the early frosts ; 
about that time they should, on dry days, have 
three or four slight dressings of soot and quick- 
lime ; it should be dusted over them with a 
‘dredge’ or sieve ; this may be expected to clear 
the slug pest, after which a dressing of sand and 
half-rotten leaves may be scattered over them ; 
this will not only keep them fresh and plump 
during winter, but also protect them from the 
effects of wet succeeded by frost, which often 
In 
March, plant out in well-enriched loam, in shady 
quarters; many will flower in late spring. 
Another plan would be to leave them in the 
seed-bed, if not too rank, where most would 
flower ; in either case, the seed bed might be 
left furnished with undisturbed seedlings. The 
main crop of bloom should not be looked for 
until the second spring after the summer 


‘*The double forms are not only less vigorous, 
but the means of propagation are limited ; off- 
sets of only healthy stock should be taken in 
A rich retentive loam suits 
them, or moist vegetable soil would do; shade, 
however, is the great desideratum ; exposure to 
full sunshine harms them, even if well moistened 
at the roots ; besides, in such positions red-spider 
This mode of pro- 
pagation is applicable to desirable single varie- 
ties, as they cannot be relied upon to produce 
In planting 
offsets it is a good practice to put them in rather 
deeply ; not only are the new roots emitted from 
above the old ones, but the heart of the offset 
seems to be sustained during the warm and, 


Of course, there are other points by which the 
different species can be recognised, even when 
the scape is out of sight, but I am now speaking 
of their general likeness to each other in early 


spring. 


“‘Common Cowslips or Paigles (P. veris), great 
Cowslips or Oxlips (P. elatior), field Primrose 
or large-flowered Primrose (P. acaulis), were all 
in olden times called by the general name of 
Primrose, the literal meaning of which is first- 
rose. Old authorities give us many synonymous 


names for this plant, as P. grandiflora, P. 
vulgaris, P. sylvestris, and P. veris. 
is given by three authorities, including Linnzus. 
As this seems to clash hard with the name as 
applied to the Cowslip species, I may at once 
state that Linnzus has only that one name for 
the three species—viz., P. acaulis, P. elatior, 
P. veris; the name P. vulgaris, by another 
authority, is explained by the same rule ; Curtis 
(* Flora Londinensis’) is the authority for the 
name P. acaulis. 

‘* T need not here go into any of the varieties, 
beyond giving a cursory glance at them as a 
whole. The double kinds are all beautiful, 
some superb and rare, as the ruby and crimson ; 
the white, sulphur, mauve, magenta, and other 
less distinct double forms are more easily grown, 
and in some parts are very plentiful. The single 
kinds have even a more extensive range in 
colour. We have now fine reds and what is 
called blue Primrose ; the latter variety is not a 





* “Viardy Perennials and Old Fashioned Garden 
Flowers.” By J. Wood. Published by Upcott Gill, 170, 
Strand, London. Price 3s, 6d. 










The last 


the surface, 
sure and quick method in the open garden.” 





AMATEURS’ FLOWER GARDEN.* 


the information given in the original book. We 
still see plans of flower-gardens with wriggling 
beds, but the new illustrations are in many 
cases pleasing and instructive. Much informa- 
tion is given in the clearly-printed pages, the 
remarks covering the raising of hardy plants, 
annuals, biennials, seasonable duties, and other 
useful notes, 





ORCHIDS. 


Growing Orchids in conservatory. 
—I have a large conservatory attached to draw- 
ing-room and facing due south, so that it gets a 
deal of sunshine. I understand from an article 
in one of your issues by ‘‘ W.,B.,” that Orchids 
will not thrive in such a house, therefore I am 
about to erect a small span-roofed house about 
9 feet by 6 feet, and should like to know best 
position to place it, so that I may succeed with 
Orchids. Should the length be north and south 
or east and west? It will be away from the 
house, but there is a wall 5 feet or 6 feet high, 
facing north, at bottom of garden. Can I grow 





* Published by Messrs. Oollingridge, Aldersgate-street, 
London, E.0. Price 3s. 6d. 


perhaps, dry weather, by being set a trifle below 
This I have ever proved to be a 


Tus is a revised edition, and the additions made 
by Mr. Sanders are more helpful than much of 
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cool and intermediate Orchids together in same 
house ?—SuRGEON. 


*,* I would advise you to build your new 
Orchid-house running north and south. Against 
the wall facing north would be a very suitable 
position for a house wherein to grow cool 
Orchids, especially such varieties as Odonto- 
glossum crispum, O. triumphans, O. Halli, O. 
Pescatorei, O. cirrhosum, O. Rossi, Sophronites 
grandiflora, Oncidium macranthum, O. serra- 
tum, O. superbiens, O. loxense, also Masdeval- 
lias, Cochliodas, Cypripedium insigne, and many 
others. If you prefer erecting a span-roofed 
house, you could possibly grow both cool and 
intermediate Orchids by putting the cooler- 
growing species at the coolest and most shady 
part of the house, and, of course, those plants 
from slightly warmer climates in a reverse 
situation.—W., B. 


Name of Orchid (MV. B ).—The Orchid- 
flower sent is a variety of Maxillaria picta. 
Its principal cultural requirements are a cool, 
moist greenhouse and a liberal amount of water 
at the root when making growth. It is not 
advisable to afford heavy waterings when the 
plant is not growing, the drier being the safest 
side at that period. If the plant has become 
pot-bound, or the soil sour and decomposed, it 
should be repotted. The proper time for the 
operation is immediately fresh growth com- 
mences. It is important when repotting to 
afford plenty of drainage. The pot, therefore, 
should at least be half filled with crocks. The 
compost should consist of one-third good fibrous 
peat and two-thirds Sphagnum Moss, with 
plenty of small crocks or pieces of broken bricks 
intermixed with the soil to insure drainage. 
Pot firmly, and keep the base of the plant a trifle 
elevated above the rim of the pot. For a few 
weeks it is only necessary to keep the surface of 
the compost just moist, so as to keep the 
Sphagnum Moss alive and fresh ; but when the 
new growths commence to push out fresh roots 
the quantity of water may be gradually 
increased. 




























































RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side oy 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, tee valent London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit 
the correspondents who seek assistance, Conditions, soils, an 

means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their popes tent is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delu y as 
possible in dealing with them. 


—_——— 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


_2526—Calla with double flower (Z. 4. P.)— 
Simply a freak. It often occurs where many plants are 
grown. 


2527—“* Bulbs” on Aspidistra (7. H.).—The little 
“bulbs” are flowers, which in the Aspidistra, as you will 
observe, are very curious. 


2528—Anemone fulgens (The Scarlet Windflower). 
—‘‘Subscriber” evidently refers to this beautiful and 
highly-coloured Anemone. The pan succeeds well in 
any good drained soil. It is very late to plant them now, 
the best period for planting being September or October. 
You should have no difficulty in getting what you want 
from any respectable nurseryman or florist, 


2529—Zonal Pelargoniums (Geraniwm).—Yes ; 
gradually withhold water from your ‘.Geraniums,” and 
keep the plants dry at the roots until the spring-time. We 
do not think it would be wise to shake the plants free from 
all soil and pack them in a box in sand, and store away 
till spring. Do as we have here suggested, and then in the 
spring cut down the long stems to within two joints of the 
main stem. Afterwards place them in a warm position, 
and after they give evidence of new growth they may be 
shaken out and re-potted into some nice, nutritious 


compost. You must keep them in a fairly dry atmosphere 


in the meantime, and protect from frost. 
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2530—Long border (G. P.).—So far as your list goes 
it is a fairly good one, and we think you might with advan- 
tage add the following : Roses, Kalmias, Yuccas, Spirzas, 
Genistas, Phloxes, Heuchera sanguinea, Irises, Anemones, 
Statices, Michaelmas Daisies, Aquilegias, Dictamnus 
Fraxinella alba, Monarda didyma, Oampanulas, Pyreth- 
rums, Carnations, and Hypericums. The plants may be 
shifted now or any time during suitable weather until 
April. 

2531—Plants for beds (Scotland).—Your query is 
very vague. Youdo not give us any idea whether you 
prefer ordinary bedding plants or if you want plants to 
remain permanently in the beds. In the first place your 
beds are far too small. Itisa great mistake to chop the 
ground into so many plots. Large beds produce better 
effects than smallones. Perhaps such things as Ageratums, 
Oalceolarias, Pelargoniums, Mignonette, Dianthuses, 
Tropxolums, etc., would suit you. The undermentioned 
are of more enduring character : Helianthemums, Pansies, 
Aubrietias, Erigerons, Heuchera sanguinea, Iberis, 
Trolliue, Campanulas, Gentiana acaulis, Oalochortus, and 
Gaillardias. 

3532—Bush Fig-tree (Balham).—There is poor pros- 
pect of your getting fruit of any value on a Fig-tree out in 
the open. The bast thing you can do, if you cannot afford 
to enclose it in a glass-house, is to cut back the oldest 
branches each winter, thus encouraging it to produce fine 
strong young ones, and then you will get a very handsome 
shrub, a3 the leafage is very fine and effective. The Fig 
is, so treated, one of the best deciduous town shrub3, 
keeping ita full leafage late into the autumn. The 
Golden Elder, if similarly treated, also makes a noble 
summer shrub. So also do the Tree of Heaven (Ailan- 
thus glandulosus). This hardcut back every winter throws 
rs noble growths and grand leafage every summer. So 
also will many other things. 


2538—Double Primulas (China).—There is a strain 
of double Ohinese Primroses called semi-doubles that are 
raised from seed, just as the singles are. They differ from 
the true doubles in so far that the latter have petals so 
densely set that they take the place of anthers or 
pollen organs entirely, hence they cannot produce them- 
selves from seed. The semi-doubles, of which there are 
several colours, have fertile organs, but all the flowers 
have to be pulled open and hand fertilised to enable seed to 
be produced. For that reason seed is always scarcer 
and dearer than is that of pure singles. The flowers of 
the true doubles, especially such a good one as White 
Lady, being on strong plants borne in great profusion, are 
most useful to gather and fix on fine wire, and then work 
into bouquets or buttonholes. 


2534—Tomatoes for house (Perplexed)—If smooth 
Tomatoes will not satisfy you—and you can hardly have 
better for your purpo3e than Conference, Duke of York, 
or Frogmore Selected—then get Conqueror or Magnum 
Bonum, provided, of course, you get them true. These 
latter are ribbed fruits, but are great croppers. But are 
you wise in planting Tomatoes in the same ground every 
year? We certainly should advise you to have one half of 
the soil, say to a depth of 6 inches, wheeled out, and be 
replaced with soil from the garden-ground. Apart from 
the fact that soil planted every year necessarily does get 
somewhat sick of the same crop, there is always danger 
that any fungoid disease generated may be passed from 
crop tocrop. Give a dressing of lime and soot now, and 
use Basic Siag liberally just before planting. 


2535—Pruning Fig-tree (G. A. H.).—Although it 
is not the rule to prune Fig-trees hard, yet they must 
have some thinning. As, for instance, when a branch 
becomes bare of shoots, it is best to remove it altogether 
and lay in to the space thus created some younger 
branches. It is from the young branches that fruits 
come, therefore, in all pruning not only should the best 
or ripest of these be preserved and nailed in, but older 
branches must be occasionally cut out to make room for 
them. Pruning, or rather thinning, should be done now. 
The fruiting shoots any be from 6 inches to 9 inches apart. 
Too much crowding leads to the production of unripe 
shoots, and too hard thinning to the growth of shoots that 
are far too gross or coarse. ut away from the base of the 
trees any suckers that are not near enough to the wall to 
be nailed into it. 


2536—Liquid-manure (W. L.).—There is no reason 
why your liquid-manure in open casks should not largely 
retain its nutritive properties till next season, unless there 
be so much rain in the interval as to cause the liquid to 
overflow and waste. Why not make some rough lids and 
lay over the tops of the tubs, as that will protect the con- 
tents from waste by over-dilution or absorption? If thus 
protected, you may find your animal-liquid-manure 
extra strong, and need to be used next season in the pro- 
portion of 1 of the manure to 4 of water. The soot liquid 
may be strengthened, if needed, by placing more soot into 
it. The best way to do that, or, indeed, any solid form of 
manure other than artificial, is to place it in a coarse 
canvas-bag, and then occasionally turn it about in the 
water. So treated, the manurial properties are dissolved, 
whilst the solids remain in the bag. 


2537—Trenching ground (F.)—When it is advised 
to trench and manure ground in the winter, it should not 
be overlooked that what is advised is not meant for every 
year. A good trenching often suffices for four or five 
years. Of course, when this work is done, the soil must 
be bare until cropped with Peas, Potatoes, or other early 
things. Bat the following winter, rather than allowing 
the soil to remain bare—for no good whatever resuits—it 
is so much better to sow early in September, thickly, 
Tares, and Rye, or Oats, the best of all green crops; or 
Mustard, or Rape, or Turnips, and let the crop grow until 
February, then dig it in, and, if it can be spared, a 
moderate dressing of manure also. Of course, sometimes 
the ground may be carrying Cabbages, Winter Greens, 
Onions, etc. ; but a good gardener always manages to 80 
vary his cropping that the only empty ground is that to 
be trenched. 


2538—Various (0. F.)—It is not only a good plan to 
change the position of diverse kinds of vegetables from 
year to year, but it is also a matter of convenience, as no 
gardener could profitably arrange for his crops to follow 
on the same ground every year. Rotation in cropping 
means that Oauliflowers may succeed Peas, Potatoes Oauli- 
flowers, Turnips Potatoes, and so cn, because each crop 
needs its own epecial food, which the preceding crop may 


have left tehind in the soil. 
hard-pruned in March, as new growth then soon follows. 
Where the summer shoots are strong it is a good plan to 
cut them back one-half at the end of July, and then they 
break afresh, and thus keep green longer in the winter. 
That ig specially desirable treatment for the variegated 
variety, which thus keeps a bright colour longer. This 
advice applies to newly-planted ones; also especially to 
those that are rather bare towards the bottom. 


seem to have made just what would have been our own 
suggestion in reference to your too gross and not fruitful 
Plum-trees. 
they make wood of too gross or sappy nature to lead to 
fruit producing. Without doubt, they have too much root 
hold, and the strong ones need to be severed. You may, 
however, accomplish this by opening a trench a'l round 
fully 8 feet from the stems, cutting clean off all strong 
roots, and eaving fibrous ones, also grubbing under the 
trees with a sharp spade, and cutting off any roots striking 
downwardg, then filling in fresh soil under and about the 
roots, 
indeed, lest too much summer wood be again produced. 
Top-cropping should be limited to very shallow rooting 
things. 
trodden down hard and then mulched with manure. 


want to know of free-cropping and moderate growing 
varieties of Apples suited for a garden of about the six'h 
of an acre in extent. Of six varieties, all grown as ordinary 
standards, and none making coarse, spreading heads, you 
will find of cooking varieties, Manx Oodlin, Stirling Castle, 
Cellini Pippin, and Lane’s Prince Albert to be excellent 
for your purpose, and of the best croppers. 
dessert varieties you can hardly do better than have Oox’s 
Orange Pippin and Cockle Pippin. 
keepers and, therefore, are far more valuable to have than 
are the best early varieties. 
All the Apples named, once they have good heads formed, 
need little pruning. They simply need to b3 kept thin- 
ned, and that not too severely ; any unduly gross branch 
may be shortened back. Such trees when cropping are 
all the better if helped by a liberal manure mulching. 


book wea have been able to learn of, after making con- 
siderable inquiry, that relates to the subject of greenhouses 
and pits for growing fruits and flowers, is ‘‘ Horticultural 
Buildings,” by F. A. Fawkes; publishers, Swann, Sonnen- 
schein, and Oo., London. 
doubt a local bookseller can obtain it for you. 
same, we think you may find this book to be of a rather 
pretentious character, as it is the product of an architect. 
The general tendency of the architect is to make glass 
erections to fit the mansion, which may be all very well so 
fay a3 a mere ornamental conservatory is concerned, but 
would not do for one moment, so far as relates to houses 
intended to grow fruits and plants in. 
some good garden or nursery, and see how the class of 
house or pit you desire to have is erected, and get leave 
to obtain dimensions and substance and class of material 
used in construction, which would be very helpful? 


have evidently ample heating force you can start your 
earliest vinery gently about the m‘ddle of this month; 
your Grapes should ba Black Hambargh or some other 
early variety. 
February, and the third one early in March; or in 
the latter case you may 
naturally, giving, however, a little extra warmth when in 
bloom and help set the Grapes, also a little additional 
warmth when the berries are colouring. As your borders 
are outside there is not the same complete affinity between 
rods and Vines that there would ba so early in the year 
when borders are inside, and it is therefore not well to 
push too early. Take special care that the stems of the 
Vines be not exposed to frost; after heat is applied wrap 
hay bands round them. 


Grapes, these, 
successively. 





long-pod Beans ready for exhibition in the middle of 


have good, bright green pods so late. 


thinly. Top the plants when well in bloom, and place a 
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advise hard prunin 
of three years ago, the result would be a fresh and almost 
stronger outbreak of growth next summer, that would only 
make matters worse. 
whether standard or bush, are concerned, give heads just 
a moderate thinning where dense, and if needed shorten 
back here and there an unduly long branch, 
clean the soil about them, burning ail the rubbish, and 
then about the roots givea heavy dressing of long manure, 
c you can,~as soon as the work mentioned has been 

one. 
be brought into subjection and their original form on 
the wall faces by hard pruning. No doubt if you could fix 
wires, or wood trellis, or boards above the walls you might 
be able to utilise and nail or tie in some of the now useless 
branches. 
branches above the walls and the strong breast-growths 
must be cut hard back. But that will, if the roots be 
untouched, only induces the production of very strong 
growths in the summer, unless you open trenches about 
the roots 4 feet from the stems, and sever the large roots, 
both horizontal and deep running, but very carefully 
preserving the fibrous roots. 
soil and again mulch with manure for the summer. 
lars need little root-pruniog, butsome bear thinning. Figs 
need the old wood cut out to replace it with young wood, 
which bears the fruit. 





Privets generally are best 


2539—Plum-trees on walls (Birkenhead) —You 


The photos of them sent clearly show that 


Pruning, all the same, should ba very moderate 


Really the border would be better if it were 


2540 Amateurs’ Apples (F. C.).—Presumably you 


Of eating and 
These are both good 
Both too are highly-flavoured. 


2541—BErecting greenhouse (G. R.).—The only 


The price we cannot give. No 
All the 


Cannot you visit 


2542—Starting vineries (New Reader).—As you 


Toen start the second one middle of 


leave the Vines to start 


If you have Black Hamburgh, 
Madresfield Court, Gros Colmar, and Black Alicante 
if all started at once, would ripen 


2543-Sowing vegetables (H2pert).—To have 


August, sow middle of April ; but unless your soil is very 
holding, and the district moist, you may find it difficult to 
In any case have 
the ground deeply worked and well manured, and sow 


mulch of long manure about them in June. Runner 
Beans may be sown end of April, also thinly, Oabbage-seed 
early in April, Oauliflowers should be raised by sowing 
King, or Mammoth, under glass in March, or, failing that, 
then in a» warm place outdoors. Parsley may be sown in 
April, and be well-thinned ; Lettuces, both Cos and 
Cabbage, end of May and early in June; Peas, sown 
thinly in deep, holding soil, middle to end of April; 
Turnips end of June, of the Snowball ; and Beets, whether 
long or round-rooted, early in April. You are, no doubt, 
a weekly tenant, a3 you bargained for your house at a 
weekly rental. 


2544—-Starved fruit-trees (Z. Y.)—Your Apple, 
Pear, and Plum-trees have evidently become rind-bound 
—hence the odd appearances seen on the samples of wood 
sent. The swellings seem to be due to effort on the part 
of the sap to burst the rind here and there, and then 
oozing out and forming a swelling of alburnum, or bark. 
We think your best course would be to well fork and clean 
the soil about the roots of the trees, and get some manure, 
either Moss-litter or half-decayed straw manure, and give 
the roots of each tree a good dressing, removing a few 
inches of the soil first, then casting it over the manure 
after itis laid on. Good soakings of house-sewage or of 
soot-water, or any kind of liquid-manure would, do good. 
Some of the most affected parts of the branches may be 
cut away to induce the formation of fresh, healthy weod. 
The white patches on your trees were caused by American- 
blight. This should be kept washed-out with a mixture of 
soft-soap, clay, paraffin, and water as fast as it appears, 
as it spreads rapidly. 


2545—Pruning fruit-trees (Carisbrooke).—Your 


difficulty seems to be that because trees have been 
neglected they have made very strong, almost rampant 


growth, and you do not know which is the best course to 


take to get them into fruiting condition. Now were we to 
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back to their original siz3 and form 
So far as the trees in the open, 


Fork up and 


As to the wall-trees, it is absolutely needful these 


If that cannot be done, then the whole of the 


Then level the trenches with 
Med- 


2546—Propagators.—I want the following informa- 


tion respecting propagators, and shall be greatly obliged if 
you can advise me: 
using an oil-lamp to heat the water-tank? 
lamp is required to heat a tank 2 feet by 1 foot 6 inches, 
and 3 inches deep? How much oil is required to burn 
per twenty-four hours? Would a small oil-stove be better 
than a lamp ?— DUNMEER. 


Is there any danger to plants by 
What sized 


*.* Provided you do not turn the lamp wick too high 


or too low, and 80 get an offensive smell, there is no reason 
why otl should not be used. 
heat a tank not more than 2 feet by 1} feet and 8 inches 
deep. The quantity of oil consumed depends entirely upon 
the size of wick used. Some of our advertisers give an 
estimate ; by looking through these you could 
judge what your own consumption would be. 
prefer alampto a stove for so small a propagator. 


Quite a small lamp would 


obably 
We should 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of plants.—Kimmont.—The small specimen 


sent is not an Orchid; it belongs to the Bromeliaceous 
section of plants—probably a Tillandsia. To get it to grow 
well you should place it into a small pot or pan filled with 
crocks, and suspend it close up to the glass, in a cool, 
intermediate temperature, keeping it well supplied with 
water at all times. ——Chloe.—Asparagus Sprengeri.—— 
T. G.—Probably a variety called Mrs. O. Harman Payne, 
but it is not easy to say from such a late flower and not 
in the best condition.——N. M.—1, Spindle-tree (Euony- 
mus europsus) ; 2, Araucaria imbricata ; 3, Pellwa rotundi- 
folia; 4, Selaginella Kraussiana; 
6, Selaginella Mertensii——F’. F’.—Athyrium Filix-femina 
(Lady Fern).—Geranium. — Your blooms, when they 
reached us, were damaged beyond recognition. 
Ohrysanthemums the flowers should be in good form and 
cut with a good piecs of the stem, ro that the foliage may 
be seen, 
Ohrysanthemums are catalogued. The flowers should also 
be packed securely in a strong box, otherwise they get 
damaged in course of transit by post. The last bloom 
belongs to the Anemone section, and was all in pieces 
when it arrived at this office. 
about the plant; it is Helleborus fetidus. 
another family, although Veratrum viride is called Swamp 
or White Hellebore. 


6, Doodia caudata ; 


To name 


This is very important now that so many 





A, E. D.—No doubt 
Veratrum is 


Names of fruits.—WM. S. S.—The name of the Pear is 


Verulam, which is not bad from a wall when the fruit is 
eaten quite ripe. 
stewing kinds. 


But it is usually classed amongst the 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Subscriber.—You cannot do better than send to any of 


our leading florists or nurserymen, stating just what you 
want. 
dozen in variety. 


The plants may bs had at from 183. to 803. per 





Catalogues received.—Webb and Sons, Wordsley, 


Stourbridge.—Spring Catalogue.——Messrs. Dickson and 
Robinson, Manchester.—Seeds. —Messrs. Stuart and Mein 
Kelso, N.B.—Amateurs’ Gardening Guide.——W. Burpee 
and Oo., Seed Growers, Philadelphia —Seeds.——G. Stuart, 
Ohapelhill Nursery, Rothesay, N.B.—Choice Seeds and 
Plants.—Messrs. 
Spring Catalogue.——S. Dobie, Heathfield Gardeas, near 
Chester.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


Dobbie and Oo, Rothesay, N.B.— 


Books received.—‘' Oyclamens and How to Grow 


Them,” by F. O. Edwards, Sholebroke View, Leeds. Price 


Fourteenpence, post free. 
BIRDS. 


Death of Canary (rs. L.).—The death 
of your very fine bird is due to acute inflamma- 
tory condition of the lungs. Inflammation of 
the lungs is a complaint to which cage-birds are 
very subject, even when treated with the greatest 
care and attention, and may be caused through 
mistaken kindness, such asin keeping them in 
an atmosphere too dry and warm—for instance, 
the upper part of a sitting-room, where gas is 
burned, After spending many hours in suchan 
atmosphere it cannot be wondered at that a 
sudden cold current of air caused by the neces- 
sary opening of a window for ventilation should 
cause the bird an attack of lung complaint. 
The only chance of saving a bird suffering from 
inflammation of the lungs is to keep it ina moist 
atmosphere of 80 degs. to 90 degs., which must 
be maintained constantly night and day, but 
gradually lowered as the gravity of the 
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symptoms subsides ; while five drops of tincture 
of aconite may be put into each ounce of the 
drinking water, and the patient given plain and 
simple diet. It is found that birds kept in 
rooms without artificial warmth and in out- 
door aviaries are less liable to attacks of lung 
disease than those that are kept in living 
rooms, 


Death of Canary (Z. G.).—The death 
of this bird appears to be due toa fit of apoplexy, 
there being hemorrhage at the base of the 
brain. You have probably been feeding it upon 
food of too stimulating a nature. The mixed 
bird-seed sold in packets often contains a large 
quantity of Inga, which is most injurious, and 
causes the death of numberless cage-birds, giving 
rise, as it does, to disease of the liver and fatty 
degeneration of the heart. An undue propor- 
tion of Hemp-seed, and pampering with egg- 
food, cake, sweets, and the like, will also bring 
on these complaints. Had you noted its fail- 
ing health, you might have afforded it relief by 
giving it a little fluid magnesia—a teaspoonful in 
two tablespoonfuls of water—and putting it upon 
‘ow diet fora time. The properties of Canary- 
seed are to fatten and warm, and should not be 
exclusively used in the feeding of Canaries ; but 
to counteract this fattening tendency other seeds 
should be used, such as Rape, which, while 
nourishing, is of a cooling nature; it should, 
however, be of the smaller kind and ofa reddish 
colour. The large black Rape is injurious, 
especially to young birds. What Hemp-seed is 
used in the feeding of Canaries should also be of 
the smaller kind, and of a bright grey colour, 
and having a sweet, nutty flavour. It isin some 
cases well to slightly crack the Hemp-seed 
before supplying it to young birds.—S. S. G. 


but should I suffer an execution my landlady 
was to be at liberty to terminate the tenancy 
by three months’ notice. No execution has been 
put in, and I have paid rent punctually, but my 
landlady wants to live in the house herself, and 
at Christmas, 1896, she gave me three months’ 
notice to quit, which she afterwards withdrew, 
but took possession, without my permission, of 
600 yards of land to make herself a garden. She 
has this Christmas given me three months’ 
notice to quit. Can she compel me to quit? I 
pay rent quarterly, but the agreement stipulates 
for a year’s notice. Is the agreement void 
because she took possession of the 600 yards of 
land ?—J. B. 


*,” The agreement remains in force, and you 
can only be compelled to quit in March in some 
year at the expiration of a year’s notice for that 
purpose. You should make a proportionate 
deduction from your rent in respect of the 600 
es of land taken possession of by your land- 
lady. 





































BEES. 


Supering frame-hive (Apiarian).—As 
soon as the Bees begin to collect honey in 
quantity, and the weather is warm and settled, 
you may place a rack of sections upon the hive, 
and when the sections are about half filled with 
honeycomb you may raise the section-rack and 
place a crate of shallow frames between it and 
the hive. In this way you will induce the Bees 
to work more readily in both sections and 
shallow frames than they would if all were put 
on at the same time. If the honey-flow is good, 
the case of sections will quickly be completed, 
and probably a second batch obtained if worked 
between the hive and the shallow frames. On the 
storifying system, three storeys of sections are 
sometimes used at one time; but care has to be 
taken to decrease the pile as soon as there are 
signs of decline in the honey-flow; other- 





LAW. 


Hraction of fence on extreme 
bcundary.—There is a Thorn-hedge and a 






























ditch around my field, and I am about to have 
the hedge cut down and an iron fence put up. 
Can I put the fence on the brow of the ditch, 
as the ditch belongs to me? The brow of the 
ditch is 4 feet from the centre of the hedge.— 
A. H 

*.* You must set the iron fence on your own 
land, and if you can prove that you have 4 feet 
of land on the further side of your Thorn-hedge 
you can place the fence 4 feet from the hedge. 
As a rule, the opposite bank of the ditch does 
not belong to the owner of the hedge, and I 
think you will find that the further brow of 
your ditch does not belong to you, but the 
bottom of the ditch will belong to you. 


Disposition of property by tenant- 
in-common.—By his will my father devised a 
dwelling-house and some land to my brother and 
myself as tenants-in-common. At my brother’s 
death he devised his share to me, subject to the 
psyment of an annuity to another person, which 
annuity was to be recoverable by distress. As 
the annuity is nearly equal to one-half of the 
rent for which the property lets, I derive little 
benefit from my brother’s devise and I refused 
to pay the annuity. The annuitant distrained 
upon the tenant, who paid out the distress and 
deducted the amount from the rent he paid to 
me. Had my brother power to dispose of his 
share by will? Or did his share pass to me at 
his death as his survivor and heir-at-law ?— 
DovustTFuL. 

*,.” The property was left to you as tenants- 
in-common, and therefore your brother had full 
power to dispose of his share by his will. It 
would have been otherwise had the property 
been left to you and him as joint-tenants, for in 
that case the doctrine of survivorship would 
have prevailed, and although your brother 
might have disposed of his share during his life 
he could not have disposed of it by his will. 
The doctrine of survivorship is applicable in the 
case of joint-tenants, but it has no application 
in the case of tenants-in-common.—K., C. T. 


Notice to quit.—On March 25th, 1896, I 
entered on a field of 24 acres for occupation as 
a market gardener and nurseryman, and my 
landlady built a house upon it. The terms of 
the tenancy, which were embodied in a written 
agreement, were rent £25 a year, rates to be 
paid by me, and a year’s notice to be given to 
terminate the tenancy in March of some year ; 


wise, many incomplete sections are left in hand. 
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When difficulty is experienced in getting the 
Bees to commence work in sections over the 





| hive on either side of the cluster by means of 


broad frames. In this position they are worked 
in very readily, and when the work is begun in 
them they can be removed with the adhering 
Bees and placed in racks on the hive. Other 
Bees are thereby induced to go up and help in 
the complete working out of the sections. The 
comb is always completed more readily on the 
top of the hive, although sooner started within 
the hive. The combination-hive is a most useful 
type of hive in localities where honey is abundant 
and in plentiful seagons, although objected to by 
many Bee-keepers on account of its great 
size. Still, it should be remembered that a large 
hive can always be made smaller by the use 
of division-boards, and in the times of honey- 
harvest the Bees can be forced up into the sec- 
tions or shallow frames by removing some of 
the frames from the body of the hive, and con- 
tracting the brood-nest, by means of the division- 
boards, to eight frames. Being cramped for 
room the Bees run up into the supers. The 
frames in this hive, running across the entrance 
as they do, parallel to the front instead of at 
right angles to it, as in other hives, admit of 
the placing of frames of sections at the back of 
the brood-nest, the queen being kept out by 
means of a divider of zinc queen-excluder. As 
Bees store honey at the furthest point from the 
entrance, much section-honey can often be 
secured by this arrangement. Another feature 
of this hive is that swarming can be prevented 
by confining the queen to a certain number of 
frames by means of a zinc divider placed near 
the front, this, while allowing the workers to 
pass out and in, prevents the queen leaving the 
hive.—S. 8. G. 

Swarm-catcher (Apiarian).—We have 
never used the invention for swarm-catching, 
so cannot say if it is really successful or other- 
wise in its working, but think you will not need 
one for your combination-hive, especially if you 
are going to manage it on the tiering-up system, 
as this, from allowing the Bees abundance of 
room, checks swarming to a great extent. If 
you determine to have one of these contrivances, 
you will do better in obtaining one of a dealer 
In apiarian appliances than in attemping to 


hive, a good plan is to hang the sections in the | manufacture one yourself. 
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GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 
1d by 10 1 8 


4by12 20by12 20byl4 20byl 
l4by10 6by12 Wbyl4 2by16 22hbyi8 
1by10 8by12 8byl6 24byl6 24by 18 


100 feet boxes 100 feet boxes Srds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. }7/6 4ths, 21-0z. }10/6 1/6 per box extra 
NorE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—3 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft. 15-oz., 6/- per box; 21-0z., 8/-per box. _1/- extra 
for 3rdsa. Putty, 281lb., 28, Paint, ready for use, 34d. per Ib. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to beinsound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail ; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to —J. B. R NSON, 
WholesaleGlass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C, 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


LOWER-POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in , packed in case and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 


1898 Illustrated Catalogue Horticultural Pottery, free.—T. 
PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. 


Kola, Cocoa, Malt, and Hops. 
Ei iitadtiohes ote nourishment. Sold everywhere in 6d. packets, and 


Mention this paper and write for dainty sample tin 
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It gives strength and energy FB 


ARDEN SUNDRIES.—Prices for cash with 
order: Fibre Refuse, ls. 3d. (10 sacks, lls. 6d.); Best 
Brown Fibrous Peat, 43. 7d.; Potting Compost, 4s. 7d. ; Pure 
Leaf Mould, 3s. 8d.; Fibrous Loam, 28, 9d.; bilver Sand, 
1s 5d. ALL IN LARGE SACKS (FREE). Bones, 10s.; Peru- 
vian Guano, 183. 44. per cwt. Mats, Sticks, Labels, and ALL 
Requisites. ILllustrated Price List free on application.— 
W. E. WARD & CO., 6, Wormwood-street, E.O. (Est. 1878 ) 


ILITARY CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 

dark grey or blue Waterproof Oloth Overcoats for Sal>. 

Put out of service for other pattern. Will send either, car- 

riage paid, for 7s. 6d. Name size required, from—H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


EGGINGS ! LEGGINGS ! !—Smart Military 
Officer’s appearance. Just passed out of service for 
other patterns. Very strong, all leather, with extra leather 
strap at top, lace-up side, cost 7s. per pair. Will send a pair 
for 24 stamps, post free, from—H, J. GASSON, Government 

Contractor, Rye. 
to 


WANTED. — A HEAD GARDENER, 

take charge of the garden and grounds (no glass) at 
Magdalen College, Oxford.—Apply by letter, enclosing not 
more than three testimonia's, to the HOME BURSAR, 
Magdalen, Oxtu.a, 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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PPA 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
For Greenhouses, &c. Oatalogue free, compnsing Weoug’ t 
snd Oast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expans on 
Joints, Socket Pipes, &o. 


act WOOD! 


URBRIDGE} 





s barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-garge 
O F shot cartridges ; specially bored by an improved procees 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for al) 
= distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech: 
loaders, from 39s, Air Guns 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Gune, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price L'st.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 


STOVES 


TERRA-COTTA. PORTABLE FOR Cual. 
ROBERTS’S (IMPROVED) PATENT. For CREENHOUSES 


Bedrooms, or almost any purpose. Pure and ample heat 
= <- hours for about Wd. without attention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings, and Testimonials sent. In daily use at Patentee’s. 


THOMAS ROBERTS, 
34, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 


PURE ICHTHEMIC CUANO 


AT THE TOP. 
Absolutely clean in use, may be used by anyone, 
_ ICHTHEMIO GUANO gives the greatest yield in bloom, 
in colour, in foliage. and healthiness. 
IOHTHEMIO GUANO, in handsome enamelled tins, 6d. 
nd ls. Bags, various sizes, 2s. 6d. to 20s. 
ICHTHEMIO GUANO, a natural food for all kinds of 


plants. 
IOHTHEMIO GUANO, sold by all the best Florists and 
Seedsmen, Ask for pamphlet, free. 
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CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1898. 
Tux Eprror of Tos GARDEN and GARDENING 
[ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1898. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Hovsns AND FLOWER 
GarpENns.—A prize of TEN GUINEAS, and a 
Sxconp Prizz oF Five Guinuas, for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs of 
country houses and their flower gardens, par- 
ticularly those showing the beauty of the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land- 
scape. Picturesque farm and manor-house gar- 
dens may be included in this class. 

Class 2 —SMALL GARDENS.—A prize of FivE 
Gurnzas, and a SeconD PrizEof THREE GUINEAS, 
for the best ten photographs of picturesque 
small gardens, including town and villa gardens, 
rectory or cottage, or any other kinds of small 
garden. 

Class 3.—FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
Arr.—A prize of 81x Gurnzas, and a SECOND 
PrizE oF THREE GUINEAS, to the sender of the 
best series of not less than twelve photographs 
of the above. These may include wild 
plants or bushes, or any plant, flower, or 
shrub grown in the open air, including also 
half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
graphed in the house may be included in this 
class. 

Class 4.—INDooR FLOwERS AND PLANTS.—A 
prize of Five Gurinzas, and a SECOND PRIZE OF 
THREE GuiInzEAS, for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, orany 
other plant not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange- 
ments of such plants separately or in associa- 
tion with others. Ferns or groups of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this class. 


Class 5.—PIcTURESQUE GARDENS.—A_ prize 
of Srx Guineas, anda SECOND PrIzE oF THREE 
Gurnzas, for the best ten views of ferneries, 
rock or water gardens, old orchards, lawn trees, 
and climbers. This may include picturesque 
zrouping of native plants or trees, also wood- 
land and pleasure ground and park groups 
or effects. 

Class 6.—Bxrst GARDEN Fruits.—A prize of 
Five Guinzas, and a SECOND PrRizu or £2 10s., 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
Saeco of garden fruits; Grapes, 

eaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
srowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 


Class 7.—Brst VEGETABLES. — A prize of 
Five Guineas and a SECOND PRizH oF Two 
Guinzas for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables, 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
guch. 

Class 8.—VAsES, Cut FLowers, TABLE Dxco- 
RATIONS, ETC.—A prize of Firvz Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 

Class 9.—GaARDEN STRUCTURES OF GooD 
DrsigN.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good in form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ‘‘ baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include any 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or park 
use. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea, In order to give ample time to 


January 8, 1898 


prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 


Wat To AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants showld 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not be less 
in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The following are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy- 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There 18 
no limit as to number, and no feeto pay. The Editor isto 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly. Platinotypes 
and bromide printing and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent. Those on albumenized paper are pre- 
Seidey for engraving. All photographs shoutd be prope rly 
toned. 

Srconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Turrp.—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-aarden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “ Photographic 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
Sor that purpose. 





FIFTH EDITION. NOW READY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
Medium 8vo., 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 


THE 


ENGLISH FLOWER (ARDEN 


Followed by a Description of all the Best Plants 
for it, their Culture and Arrangement. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


‘* All right-minded people will foliow him in his condemna- 
tion of stucco adjuncts to the flower garden, and the 
abomination of many kindred heresies. The main portion of 
the work, that devoted to a lexicographical arrangement of 
all the plants suited for outdoor cultivation, is admirable, 
and the engravings are as good as they can be,” 


FIELD, 


‘‘This comprehenslve book will, of course, be of most 
utility to persons who have large gardens; but those lovers 
of gardening who have more restricted opportunities to profit 
by it will also find it interesting and valuable.” 


COURT JOURNAL. 
‘This work is the finest and most complete of its kind that 
has appeared in the English language.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“The best of all modern works on the subject... . The 
improved taste now visible in most gardens is, to a great 
extent, attributable to the admirable treatise which forms 
the first portion of this book. . . . The more it is consulted, 
the more is its value apparent.” 


LonpDoN : 
JOHN MURRAY, and all Booksellers. 





FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 


HARDY FLOWERS 


Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of the 
most ornamental species, with directions for 
their arrangement, culture, &c. 


London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


ee eee 
G00, heavy, iarge, dark grey Waterproof 

OLOTH OAPES, come well down the waist, very 
warm, as used by the Army on night duty, but passed out of 
service for other patterns; not soiled in any way. Post free 
tor 2s. 6d., from—H. J. GASSON, Rye. 


QE ORL praia d Melee ced TE Oboe SP SESE as sv hae 8 

UGS! RUGS! !—Good, all Wool, 8 ft. long, 

6 ft. wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 

grey; only been used a little; much better than common 

new. I will send one post free for 3s., from—H, J. GASSON, 
Government Oontractor, Rye. 











GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








No. 984.—Von. XIX. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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ROSES. 


SEASONABLE WORK. 
PRUNING UNDER GLASS. 
THE whole of my notes upon these which 
appeared a few weeks back are still applicable ; 
but we also need to complete all pruning under 
glass as soon as possible now. The mildness of 
season up to the present has caused all Roses, 
even in pits and unheated houses, to commence 
swelling their buds through early rising of sap. 
In the open I would not prune for some weeks 
yet, but under the slightest cover our Roses are 
already some six or eight weeks in advance of 
those outside. Nor is there the same risk in 
early pruning under glass as_ occurs 
among plants entirely exposed to outside 
weather. With ever so little cover we can 
guard against injurious checks, and especially so 
if we are careful to treat our plants as hardily 
as possible, and not cease to givea little ventila- 
tion upon all but frosty weather. It is when 
we hurry our Roses at first that they become 
dangerously advanced, and so suffer from checks 
to new growth while we are still liable to severe 
frosts. On the other hand, if left unpruned, 
they come on even faster ; besides this, to prune 
when the sap is so active results in much loss 
of sap and a serious check to root growth. If 
my readers will take the trouble to examine a 
pot-plant while bearing new growths of from 
2 inches to 4 inches at points of its shoots, 
they will find the roots in full vigour and 
activity. Examine the same plant a week or so 
after severe pruning, and it will be found that 
the tips of its roots are more or less brown and 
dead, undoubtedly caused by the check. Both 
root and top growths must be balanced, so to 
speak ; and if we remove the top, thereby doing 
away with the necessity for so full a supply of 
sap, the roots will cease to work for a time and 
die at their points. You will see from this that 
roots will not hurry on so much if we keep the 
plant cool and also curtail the number of eyes 
that would excite them and demand many more 
times the same amount of sap as if limited. All 
must have observed that it is the top or terminal 
eyes of Roses and most other flowering shrubs 
which first break into growth. Considerable 
check is secured by removing these, and hence I 
advise early pruning. 


How TO PRUNE. 


This depends entirely upon what we have to 
prune. It is quite impossible to give exact 
details for each variety, and yet they need some 
little distinction in almost all cases. All I can 
do here is to give a brief outline. Let us take 
such climbers as Maréchal Niel, William Allen 
Richardson, and climbing Perle des Jardins. 
These merely need the extreme points of 
their long rods cut off, or as far down 
as immature wood may extend. Of course, 
I am now supposing that you have been 
careful to secure a more or less quantity of 
long rods during the past summer. Several 
querists have asked what to do with these rods, 
stating that they failed to flower last year, and 
asking if they should not cut them away as being 
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Forcing house .. «» 662] Indoor plants .. .. 664 
Fruit te we -.» 669] Kitchen garden, the .. 645 
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Hops as climbers, the .. 666) Orchids, treatment of .. 663 


useless. By no means do that. It is the most 
valuable of all Rose-wood, and never more 80 
than upon climbers. Train each shoot to its 
place, whether upon a wall or the roof. If in 
pots, and it is intended to form a pleasing 
plant, either bend them over in form of an arch 
or else train in a spiral form around three or 
more stakes. If several are grown in pots, and 
quantity of flower only is wanted, set them side 
by side in a row, and train each long rod at an 
angle of about 45 degs., thus forming cordons 
when new growth starts. It sometimes happens 
that an old plant of these extra-vigorous growers 
has been rather neglected, and a lot of new wood 
of only a few feet in length has taken the place 
of long, maiden rods. In this case, thin out the 
weaker as far as possible, and lay in the best of 
the remaining wood. Yet another plan is to 
train the long rods up the roof or wall, and when 
side-flowering growths have given their crop the 
plant is allowed to grow at will. The following 
spring each of these side growths are spurred 
back, or, in other words, shortened in to the 
main rod after the manner adopted with Vines. 
This results in many blooms, but is by no 
means so certain as when new rods are obtained 
annually. The latter will generally produce a 
flower from every eye or bud throughout their 
entire length ; whereas, under the spur system, 
we so often find the new growths extending 
several feet, and without blossoms during the 
whole season. 
PoT PLANTS 


of ordinary or medium vigour, such as Niphetos, 
Catherine Mermet, and Souvenir d’un Ami 
simply need the weak shoots thinned out from 
the centre, and the stronger ones pruned back to 
three or four eyes. Try to keep as shapely a 
plant as possible without departing from these 
lines. 

We shall probably be having a lengthy article 
upon outdoor pruning in a few weeks. Mean- 
time it will be wise to delay using the knife 
until the end of February, even in the most 
favoured localities. P5.Us 





ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 
(IN REPLY To “A, L.,” BrpErorp.) 


OvR correspondent placed some Rose slips in 
small pots during the third week of Decem- 
ber last, and stood them in a cold-frame facing 
north-east. Now, this is not very likely to meet 
with success ; for, although we have had a mild 
winter so far, the cuttings will be too cold to 
form sufficient callus unless the season still re- 
mains unseasonably warm and mild. September 
or early October are the best times. As we have 
had more than one query of late respecting the 
rooting of Rose-cuttings, it would seem that 
several readers have not noted our two articles 
which appeared last autumn—the most suitable 
time for this operation. We therefore give a brief 
outline of the routine once more. There are two 
methods of about equal merit, viz.— 

CUTTINGS FROM RIPENED WOOD, obtained early 
in the autumn, and just before the plants go to 
rest. These should be made from growth of the 
same season ; the base cut off clean and smooth 
with a sharp knife, just belowa leaf or joint. A 
warm outside border will do in this case, but a 
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cool-frame is an advantage. Always use a light 
and sandy loam, strictly avoiding strong or fresh 
manures. Set the cuttings in firmly, and quite 
three-fourths of their length. Do not turn out 
the lower eyes, as is the case with Gooseberry 
and Currant cuttings; also when rooting Brier 
and other stocks to work Roses upon. In our 
present case, the lower eyes will be invaluable 
for further growth from the base. After a frost 
go over the cuttings and press each one down to 
the bottom of the hole once more. It is sur- 
prising how much a frost will often lift a 
cutting, and if the base does not touch the soil 
there is great doubt about its rooting. Cover over 
with a little rough litter during severe weather, 
removing this early in the spring, treading up 
the cuttings once more, and then passing the 
hoe between them. This little attention often 
means the difference between a good or bad 
result. Keep the ground tilled during summer, 
protect slightly the following winter, and 
transplant in February or March, this time 
giving them a richer soil, and placing them 
where they are to remain. 

Some wait until pruning time in spring, but 
few meet with success unless the cuttings are 
inserted during the autumn months. 

CUTTINGS OF YOUNG WOOD may be rooted 
during spring or summer. In this case choose 
short side growths that have either failed to 
produce a flower or have had the bloom cut 
from them. In either case the growth will be 
about half-ripened. If it can be taken witha 
small ‘‘ heel” of old wood so much the better, 
as we thus form a base of small eyes that will 
develop into valuable suckers. emove the 
lower leaf only, and insert in pots of sandy 
loam, well drained. Give a thorough watering 
and stand in a box or propagating-case. The 
object is to keep them close, free from direct 
sunshine, and in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs. If kept close they will not dry se 
rapidly. Upon the floor of a house or 
upon any border or bench not directly over 
the pipes are good positions. When rooted give 
air gradually, and after a few weeks pot off into 
a little richer soil, again keeping them close 
until recovered. After this the ordinary 
routine of culture may be followed, or the 
plants may be planted out in the usual way. 

It is most important not to attempt any but 
free growers upon their own roots, such, for 
example, as Marie Van Houtte, Gloire de Dijon, 
Mme. Lambard, General Jacqueminot, and 
Duke of Edinburgh, to name a few well-known 
varieties. Weak growers are a long time 
before making a fair-sized plant for the variety. 





Tea Roses in pots.—I want to grow Tea 
Roses in pots in my small greenhouse, and as 
you are always so willing to give advice to 
amateurs, I shall feel greatly obliged if you will 
kindly give me the names of six, with cultural 
directions, temperature required, and when 
blooms may be expected.—READER OF GAR- 
DENING. 


*,* You will find the following six sorts suit 
our requirement: Niphetos, Maréchal Niel, 
Lavenie d’un Ami, W. A. Richardson, Reine 
Marie Henriette, and The Bride. Roses that 
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are grown for pot culture under glass should 
have been exposed outdoors from July until the 
autumn is well advanced—say October—and 
without this preliminary treatment it is useless 
to expect good results. Start the plants steadily 
and carefully into growth, maintaining a tem- 
peratare of about 45 degs. until the buds are 
seen to be developing, when this may be increased 
by 5 degs., and again a little later by 5 degs. 
more. A still higher temp2rature, not over 
much, may be maintained when the bloom-bud 
is making its appearance. A slightly humid 
condition of the atmosphere is important to 
successfully produce a crop of flowers, so that 
the genial weather of spring-time must be as 
nearly as possible observed. Keep a sharp look- 
out for green-fly, and as soon as this is apparent 
fumigate with Tobacco-paper, but only a weak 
dose—say half that usually observed with most 
plants, but of rather longer duration than usual. 
In this way harm to the foliage and buds may 
be avoided. Oa the morning succeeding each 
treatment syringe the plants thoroughly, mixing 
a small quantity of an approved insecticide with 
the water. Mildew, too, should be suppressed. 
Sulphur is a cheap and effectual remedy, the 
parts affected being dusted. As the flower-buds 
form commeuce with a weak solution of manure- 
water, repeating this at intervals of ten days or 
a fortnight with increasing strength, and in 
variety. Change of diet is very beneficial. Care- 
fully ventilate at all times, more particularly so 
during the development of the flower-buds, 
taking pains to avoid draught of all kinds, and 
which may easily be managed in a span-roof 
house. Always use water that has stood in the 
greenhouse for some hours, as a serious check 
will surely follow the use of water colder than 
the temperature of the greenhouse, Bloom may 
be looked for from late in March until the end of 
May, according to temperature and earliness of 
the season. 


Marechal Niel in greenhouse.—In 
my cold greenhouse I have a Maréchal Niel Rose 
which I pruned by advice after it had flowered 
in the spring. It has developed some weak- 
looking shoots from all points along the stout 
rods, which do not look as if they would flower. 
A gardener recommends me to cut it back 

resently close to the rods, so that it may make 
resh shoots for flowering later on, but I am in 
doubt. What do you recommend ?—W. P. 


*,* We would not prune the Rose now, after 
haviog done so last spring. Wait for the few 
blossoms which may come, and then cut back 
closely. Your plant is not doing well to be of 
such poor growth. May it not be suffering from 
canker just below the surface-soil ? 


Grafting Roses (Gra/t).—We think it 
would be better for you to procure our issue for 
February 13, 1897. There is an illustrated 
article upon Rose-grafting in that date. Heat 
from manure is very suitable, so long as not too 
powerful at first. It does not much matter if 
the stock is a little larger than the graft, but 
uniform sizes make a better junction. Be sure 
not to use scions that were exposed to the late 
frost. The article we refer you to gives full 
instructions. 

Rose Comte Raimbaud (H.P.).—Amongst those 
who do not exhibit, this Rose does not appear to be very 
much known, and yet it is one of the most reliable and 
perfect-shaped crimson Roses we possess. With exhibitors 
it is very popular, and is found in nearly every box of 
any merit that is staged. It somewhat resembles Mme. 


Victor Verdier in habit, being vigorous, without coarseness 
of growth, 


GARDEN WORK* 


Conservatory. 


Clematis indivisa lobata is one of the prettiest conser- 
vatory climbers now coming into flower. Will grow 
and flower freely in a pot, and is suitable for either a large 
or small house. There will be plenty of Dutch bulbs 
coming into flower now. Early potted Daffodils will be 
in flower now with very moderate forcing. The great 
thing is to pot them early—as soon as the bulbs come 
to hand in August. Group3of Freesias are very pretty, 
and the flowers are fragrant. Specimens of Deutsche 
Perle Azaleas and Rhododendron Cunninghami come into 
flower early in a warm greenhouse temperature. Among 
hard-wooded plants Acacia Drummondi, Ohorozemas 
in variety, Eriostemon in variety, are worth attention for 
early flowering. Those who want to know more about 
hard-wooded plants might run down to Kew and see what 
are in bloom in the temperate and other houses. The 
plants named above, and many others from Australia and 
the Cape, used to be common in every conservatory, but 
have disappeared in many places now. The Diosmas have 
fragrant foliage, and small, neat flowers, very useful for 
button-hole flowers. If green-fly appears on Roses dust a 
little Tobacco-powder over them. A little attention in 
this way when the flies first appear will save much 
trouble and expense later. This is a good time to 
prepare beds for such useful climbers as Lapagerias 
white and red. Put in 9 inches of broken bricks 
for drainage, and then fill in with rough fibry peat, 
with some sand and charcoal to keep it open. Ia 
making positions for Tea and Noisette Roses, good loam 
is essential, and mix with it one-fourth of good old cow- 
manure and some charred refuse from the clearing up of 
the rubbish-heap. This is very good for border making 
when passed through a sieve to take out stones, etc. 
Night temperature about 50 degs. Ventilate freely when 
the weather is suitable. Use the sponge to keep large- 
leaved plants free from dust. Do all the watering early 
in the morning, 







































Forcing House. 


There will not be much difficulty now in getting well- 
ripened, established plants to start into growth. Lily of 
the Valley which have been rested by exposure will start 
immediately ina brisk bottom-heat. If forced in pots, cover 
at first with an inverted pot ; if the crowns are planted in 
a bed cover with a little Mosa, the covering to be removed 
when the flower-spikes are coming up. Spireas want 
abundauce of water at the root. Deutzias force easily if 
established, but recently-potted plants, if exposed to much 
heat, hardly pay for the trouble, as the flowers are so 
poor. Prunus triloba is a good forcing shrub. Laburnums 
and Thorns will also force fairly well, but should not have 
a very high temperature. Standard Roses are not much 
grown in pots, but ‘good bushy heads on 3-feet or 4-feet 
stems are very useful for mixing with other plants in the 
conservatory. Good standard Teas and Noisettes are very 
useful, and they force well as standards. They will bear 
a temperature of 60 degs. at night now, though the flowers 
will be finer and sweeter with a few degrees less heat. 
Cuttings of many things will strike now, and seeds of such 
things as Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Melons, Begonias, etc., 
may be sown at any time now. 


Cucumbers. 


This is a good time to plant a house for bearing from 
Easter onwards. Oucumbers are always in demand at 
Easter, and must be had. I think too much importance 
is sometimes attached to bottom-heat. 1 have known cases 
where they had too much bottom-heat, and when the pipes 
enter the bed directly from the boiler it is quite possible 
the roots may have too much warmth, unless a good thick- 
ness of manure is laid over the pipes to help to moderate 
and add moisture to the heat. We have one house usually 
planted about the beginning of February, and the only 
bottom-heat is a ridge of warm manure along each side of 
the housa, the temperature from which, after the first 
fortnight, rarely exceeds 75 degs., and the plants always 
do well. Plants in bearing should not be overcropped, if 
they are required to bear some time longer; but young 
plants do so much better than old ones. Where there are 
several houses, the best way is to keep on planting and 
clear out old plants as soon as they show signs of 
deterioration. 

Pines. 


if the plants intended for fruiting this summer are 
backward in showing fruit a check may be given by lifting 
the pots out of the plunging-bed and keeping them drier 
and lowering the night temperature a few degrees for a 
time—just long enough to give a slight check. When the 
temperature is raised again they will generally start. 
Pines in flower must not be syringed. Suckers may be 
taken off old stools at any time. If potted and plunged ina 
brisk bottom-heat they will soon make roots. Be careful 
with the watering-pot now ; too much water will make the 
soil sour, and the leaves will lose colour. 


Window Gardening. 


Bulbs will be a principal feature now. Orocuses require 
sunshine to open their blossoms, but Snowdrops, Daffodils, 
and early-flowering Anemones are charming, and every- 
body with a garden may, if they like, lift patches of bulbs 
from the borders and plant them out again when the 
flowering is over. White Pinks and Forget-me-nots flower 
beautifully in pots. Keep Oacti quite dry for several 
weeks yet. 








Uaderplanting Pzonies.—In your issue 
of December 235, p. 620, there is an article under 
the above heading. In it the writer says that 
the Peony foliage does not show colour when 
Narcissus Sir Watkin is in bloom. My expe- 
rience is different. I have these late-flowering 
Ponies planted among N. Sir Watkin and 
Horsfieldi, and I think the colouring of the 
Peonies is richest when the Daffodils are at 
their best. I enclose a photo of a part of my 
border, which shows the Ponies standing 
darkly above the Daffodils.—Gro. Buacx, 
Gardener, Kinblethmont, Arbroath, N.B. 
*," We shall reproduce the excellent photo- 
graph sent with this note. 

' Primroses flowering in December.—I have 
had Yellow Primroses blooming in sheltered places in my 
garden since December 20th. Is this a very unusual 
thing? I generally have them by January 7th or 8th, but 


never before so early as Dec. 20th.—J. T. Birp, Curragh 
Camp, Co. Kildare. 


Outdoor Garden. 


If tennis-lawns require repairing, the work should have 
attention now. The new turf should be thick and close. 
Weak, thin turf will wear out in no time when play begins. 
Rich top-dressings may be applied now. Use the roller 
freely from this onwards when the lawn is soft and damp. 
It is impossible to have a good lawn without rolling 
between Ohristmas and April. Take out all weeds, 
Lawn-sand is good, but must be used in dry weather. This 
is a good season, when other things are not pressing so 
much, to make new ferneries or rockeries for alpines. 
The difficulty with many of us is to get suitable stones for 
the purpose ; but very pretty Fern and alpine mounds may 


* In cold or northern districts the operations reserred 
to under ‘‘ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
resuita. 
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be made without stones. Dig out winding paths, and 
throw the earth into mounds of various heights. Plant a 
few suitable shrubs to give shade where required. If the 
site is large enough, a Uedar or two may be planted on the 
summit of some of the knolls, and there are dwarf Firs 
which may be employed, and in planting later on put in 
good-sized patches of the most effective things, makiog 
the soil suitable for anything special; but good loam and 
leaf-mould will do for most things. Plants which love 
shade can be planted on the shady side of the mounds. 


Fruit Garden. 


Look out for suitable wood for grafts, and lay them 
under a north wall. Raspberries are surface-rooting, and 
the roots should not be dug over with the spade, Loosen 
up the surface with the fork after the canes are shortened 
and trained. Mulch with good manure early in the spring 
before the roots suffer from drought. Strawberries are 
hardy, and should not altogether be covered with manure 
when the top-dressing is applied. If there are old Apple- 
trees troubled with American-blight, the best course is to 
grub them up and change the soil before planting young 
trees, as the insects will descend to the roots in winter. 
This is a destructive pest in suburban gardens, and difficult 
to get rid of, as they will travel short distances. Oourt 
Pendu Plat is a good late dessert Apple if rightly kept; 
but it is apt to shrivel in a dry room, but keep3 wellin 
sand, packed in boxes or barrels. Winter Pears often 
want warming up to bring up the flavour after Ohristmas. 
Heat improves such kinds as Ne Plus Meuria, Beurré 
Rance, and others, which, without warmth to finish them, 
are often poor in flavour. Orchard-trees should be thinned, 
if necessary. It is best to give a look round every winter 
to remove crossed branches and let in light. 


Vegetable Garden. 


If not already done, geb a rough plan made of the 
kitchen garden for the convenience of arranging the 
cropping. Make out seed-list and send it tothe seedsman 
early, so as to get seeds soon. Though the main crops of 
anything will not be got in yet, small sowings of early 
things should be made from time to time on the early 
border and on hot-beds under glass. French Beans should 
be planted in pots in succession as required. Cauliflowers 
sown in heat. Paris Market Lettuce is a good forcing 
variety, and should be sown thinly under glass on a bed of 
leaves. Sowa pinch of White Celery to raise plants for 
flavouring purposes. If Green Basil is required early, sow 
a few seeds in a frame heat, and prick off when ready. 
Make hot-beds for Asparagus, Horn Oarrots, Potatoes, etc. 
If early Oucumbers are grown on hot-beds, a bed for 
raising the plants may soon be made, and this will also 
come in useful for raising other seedlings, such as Begonias, 
and striking cuttings. Mint and Tarragon should be 
coming on now in heat somewhere. Ohervil, also, is in 
demand for flayouring purposes, and if there is likely to be 
any scarcity a few seeds may ba sown in heat. Peas and 
Beans of early kinds may be planted on a warm border, 
and, if necessary, Peas may be started under glass and 
hardened, and, when the weather is suitable in March, 
planted out. Plant more Seakale and Rhubarb in Mush- 
room-house or elsewhere where the conditions are suitable. 
Get on with the digging and trenching. E. Hoppay. 


THH OCOOMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 10th.,—Made a new plantation of Horse-r: di -b. 
Planted old Ashleaf Potatoes on hot-bed. The tubers nad 
previously been started in warm-house. Sowed early Peas 
in pots for planting out later when hardened off. We 
always treat afew Peas in this way, to be prepared for 
failures outside. Planted Long Pod Baans in boxes for 
transplanting. Transplanting seems to improve Beans— 
makes them branch out more. Put in more Ohrysanthe- 
mum-cuttings. This work goes on from time to time a3 
fast as good cuttings of the kinds we require are ready. 

January 11th.—Sowed seeds of Bagonias, Grevilleas, 
and Oypermus alternifolius in heat. Finished pruning late 
Vines, the Grapes having been previously cut and bottled. 
Shifted on young Tomatoes to be ready for planting in 
light, span-roofed house that will be shortly ready for 
them. Stopped and tied Cucumbers. Night temperature 
now 65 degs. to 68 dege. We do not ventilate. Moved 
various plants to forcing-house. We have now plenty of 
Daffodils in bloom in 5-inch pots. ‘The old Double Yellow 
mee in first, followed by princeps, Trumpet, major, and 
others. 

January 12th.—Took up all Seakale intended for 
forcing, and laid ina cool border on the north side ofa 
wall. Relays of roots will be taken in as required. Gave 
liquid-manure to Mushroom-beds in bearing. Manure for 
new Mushroom-beds is always more or less in a state of 
preparation in an open shed. Used the camel’s-hair 
brush to Strawberries in bloom in warm-house. This is 
necessary to make sure of a crop in a warm-house early in 
the pense. Sowed Oauliflowers and Cabbage Lettuces in 

eat. 

January 13th.—Nailed Peaches and Apricota on south 
and east walls. Collected grafts of Apples and Beara, and 
laid in on north side of wall. Planted several groups of 
China Roses in variety round margin ofshrubbery. Stirred 
surface among early masses of spring flowers. Moved a lot 
of Honesty (Lunaria biennis), common Evening Primroses 
(Gjaothera biennis), and Foxgloves, to form groups on 
hank among shrubs. 

January 14th.—Potted off autumn-struck Pelargonium: 
cuttings, including a lot of good Zonals, intended for 
flowering in pots. Out down a lot of Double Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and put incuttings. Putin a lot of cuttings 
of Dracenas and India-rubber plants. These are struck ina 
close warm-frame or propagating-house in Oocoa-nut-fibre, 
and, when rooted, pottedup. Sowed Radishes on warm 
south border, and covered with long straw. Planted out 
Tripoli Onions. 

January 15th.—Rearranged conservatory, Moved a lot 
of Chrysanthemums to make room for White Azalea and 
Rhododendron Cunninghamicoming into bloom. Oinerarias 
in 6-inch pots are now coming into bloom. Vapourised 
forcing-house to kill flies. Sowed more Melon-seeds. 
Moved more Strawberries into heat. Strawberries and 

Peaches in bloom are looked over with the brush every 
day sy oe blossoms. Trained Morello Cherries on 
nor.h wall, 
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CUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TUFTED PANSIES AS EDGINGS. 


Few subjects in the hardy flower border can 
compare with the Tafted Pansies, more parti- 
cularly so as plants suitable for edging. ‘There 
are now many beautiful kinds to select from, 
each having some distinctive claim, either be- 
ciuse of their freedom of flowering, dwarf, 
tufced habit, or long and straggling form of 





ORCHIDS. 


TREATMENT OF ORCHIDS. 


THE aim of the grower must now be to keep all 
plants that usually rest at this season quite 
dormant, and these, of course, comprise a large 
number of species. In the resting season, as 
with the growing season, a deal of difference 
exists between the treatment of various kinds. 
Phalznopsids have by now quite finished grow- 
ing, and must be kept as quiet as possible. 
Any plants carrying their flowers or forming 
scapes will need more water than others having 
none. Some plants may still be showing a 
little activity at the root, and these, too, must 
be humoured a little. All that is required for 
the others is an atmosphere sufficiently moist to 
prevent too rapid evaporation from the foliage 
and enough water at the root to keep the 
leaves plump. Not a drop of water should 
touch the leaves now. Plants growing in sus- 
pended baskets are, of course, not very likely to 
be wetted overhead, but those on the stage may 
be when damping down. If they can be raised 
a little higher, this will obviate the danger to a 
certain extent and the plants will benefit by the 
increased light. Never allow the temperature to 
drop below 60 degs. where the Moth Orchids are 
grown if this can be avoided, or probably some 
of the leaves will become loosened at the axils, 
and all such will drop in the spring. If the 
Sphagnum about them has grown too luxuri- 
antly during the summer months and appears 
to hold more moisture than is advisable, this 
must be trimmed back a little. The same may 
be said of some other Orchids, such as the heat- 
loving Oacidiums, as O. Papilio, O. Krameri- 
anum, O. Jonesianum, Scuticaria Steeli, or any 
The small- 
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Tufted Pansy border and Box-edging. From a 
photograph by Mrs. Martin, Gravelly-hill, 
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Among Cattleyas, the early-flowering section, 
as represented by C. Percivaliana and C. Triane, 
will need more moisture than the summer- 
flowering kinds, which are nearly all at rest. 
Lelia anceps has been fine this season and many 
more flowers have yet to open. L. superbiens 
is pushing up its immense spikes and must be 
kept moist, the same applying to sheathing 
plants of L. purpurata and L. grandis tene- 
brosa and others. Maxillarias and Lycastes 


are pushing up flower-spikes strongly, and the 


quietest time for these useful plants may now 
be said to have passed. In the cool - house 
Disa grandiflora is growing away rapidly and 
must be kept moist at the root. It may 
also be syringed overhead with chilled water 
daily, and all the air possible allowed by 
day and on warm niyhts when the atmos- 
phere is moist and mild. What a grand 
grower D. Veitchi is, and also easy of propaga- 
tion. It is one of the very best of its class, and 
as it is fairly cheap, this pretty hybrid may be 
tried even where D. grandiflora fails, A sur- 
facing of Sphagnum Moss over the compost 
helps to keep the roots moist, but care is neces- 
sary that no slugs or other insects are introduced 
therewith. Any of the Pleiones that have 
finished flowering, such as P. Lagenaria or P. 
maculata, should be repotted without delay, for 
if they commence to make new roots it is diffi- 
cult to avoid injury to these in shaking out and 
replanting. Fix them firmly in their new com- 
post and give little or no water until they com- 
mence rooting. Continue to watch for the 
spikes of the various Odontoglots now pushing 
up and keep them well in sight, wrapping a 
little cotton wool around the base of each if 
slugs are troublesome. A little warmth must 
be kept on the pipes, this allowing the house to 
be freely ventilated in suitable weather, and all 
cleaning operations must be pushed on rapidly. 


Birmingham, others of a true epiphytal nature. 
growing Angrecums are somewhat similar to 
Phalenopsids in their requirements, but A. 
growth. Then, too, there are the miniature/eburneum and A. virens are just breaking 


sorts—a small class, yet including among them 
many pretty varieties for the purpose under 
notice. To see a long border in full blossom is 
to see the Tufted Pansy at its best. 


DWARF COMPACT FORMS FOR EDGING. 


One of the accompanying illustrations por- 
trays the fine effect which the Tufted form 
of the plant produces. Of this kind of plant 
there are some excellent sorts, and those best 
suited to the position are undoubtedly the selfs. 
Ia thess there are few with fleeting colours, but 
if the fancy, edged, or margined sorts be used 
for the same purpose, the effect would be far 
less pretty. The hot weather of the summer 
quite alters the character of these fancy and 
margined flowers, the colours often becoming so 
very pale and washy as to be almost unrecog- 
nisable, consequently they lose their effect. The 
best selfs for compact edgings are white: 
Violetta (minature), Niphetos, Ethel Hancock, 
Mrs. Scott, and Pencartland. Yellow: Ardwell 
Gem, Ballion, Princess Louise, and Lemon 


Queen. Cream : Devonshire Cream, Christiana, 
and Nellie. Biue: Blue Gown, Britannia, and 
Waterloo. Rosea pallida, pale rosy-lilac; 


Florizel, blush-lilac ; William Niel, rose-lilac ; 
and Acme, bright purple-crimson, will each 
give a distinct shade of colouring. 


VARIETIES OF TALLER GROWTH. 


There is an increasing demand for plants with 
long, spreading, and tall growth, not for planting 
alone, but for associating with other things. 
Some good results in the arrangement of the 
hardy flower border have been made by their 
use, and for such a purpose they are well 
adapted. Some :f the plants in the border may 
be of a spare style of growth, and, in conjunc- 


_ tion with such plants, the Tufted Pansy will 


asrociate well. As a groundwork to a large bed 
of Carnations they make a capital effect 
all through the summer, maintaining a bright 
display. With less hardy plants, such as 
Fuwhsias, ete , they may be used with advantage, 
too. Good sorts of this description are Gigantea, 
Whie Flag, and Countess of Wharncliffe, white ; 
of yelows choose Lord Salisbury, Lord Elcho, 
and A.J, Rowberry. The best for this purpose 
is undobtedly Pembroke, a lovely rayless 
yellow. Archie Grant and Max Kolb are good 
blues, whist of fancy varieties select Countess 
of Kintore,{ona, Mrs. H Bellamy, and Princess 
Beatrice ; am of edged flowers, Butterfly, Blue 
Oloud, and Dishess of Fife. 


glass clear above, and if any plants are in a 
doubtful condition at the roots, repot into 
sweet open material without delay. 





Season for certain Orchids to flower 
(HL. A. P. ).—Sophronites grandiflora and Cypri- 
pedium villosum bloom in January; Ccelogyne 
cristata (Chatsworth variety) in February ; Den- 
drobium Findleyanum, D. nobile, Cymbidium 
eburneum, Acineta Barkeri in March. Where 
Odontoglossum crispum is grown in quantity 
flowers may be had at all seasons, but the chief 
blooming period is during the spring months. 
Odontoglossum citrosmum, Mayiilaria Harri- 
son, Dendrobium Jamesianum, D. infundibu- 
lum, flower in May ; Epidendrum fragrans in 
September ; Oacidium longipes (Janieriense) ir 
October; Lelia Dayana, Pilumna fragrans, 
Vanda Amesiana, V. Kimballiana, Maxillaria 
marginata, and Cypripedium Charleswortbi, in 


into flower and must bo kep' moist. Large 
pieces of the former are, in fact, quite as active 
at the roots as they have been at any time 
through the summer and are watered almost as 
frequently. Notwithstanding the _ brilliant 
season, Catasetums have not done well with me, 
several plants having smaller pseudo-bulbs than 
last year, and in no case is much improvement 
apparent. These may be kept quite dry now,a 
decided period of dry rest being necessary. The 
same with Thunias and Calanthes. These may 
be potted in order to save time later in the 
season, but they must be kept warm and dry all 
the same. 

Ceelogyne cristata has finished up well and is 
showing for bloom. Here a little 
moisture is obviously needed, no 
Orchid more rapidly showing the 
result of too dry treatment than this. 
The last formed pseudo-bulbs should 
never shrivel ;-all the nutriment con- 
tained in them is required, and if any 
of it is allowed to waste, the result 
will soon be apparent in poor flowers 
and weak growths. Theré are other 
species in the genus that require, 
perhaps, less water, especially in 
spring, when the young growth is 
just starting, but in no case must 
the pseudo-bulbs shrivel. Epiden- 
drum bicornutum is a difficult sub- 
ject to deal with at this time of year. 
Moisture it must have, and in con- 
siderable quantity, nor must it be 
kept cool, yet it is necessary to its 
well-being that the growths remain 
dormant. Each grower must, to a 
certain extent, take his own course 
with plants of this description, but 
I may say in regard to it that moist 
atmospheric conditions with compara. 
tively dry roots are more to its taste 
than the opposite, and less likely to 
encourage thrips, its inveterate 
enemy. Miltonia vexillaria is now 
in active growth, and the tempera- 
ture for this Orchid must not fall much) November; Cypripedium insigne, C. venustum, 
below 55 degs. on the coolest nights. It is| Lelia anceps, and L. autumnalis, in Decomber. 
important that it receive no check from any|The genus ‘‘Cypripedium” is that which is 
cause, whether it is dryness of the atmosphere, | commonly called the Lady-slipper Orchid. 
draughts, or the attacks of insects. Keep the 








Pansies of looser growth, with Box-edging. From a 
photograph by Mrs. Martin. 





Removing Royal Fern (Royal).—No time is 
more suitable for the work than in spring, when growth 
is commencing, 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


RHODODENDRON VEITCHIANUM. 


WuitTE-FLOWERED Rhododendrons, both original 
species and hybrids raised therefrom, are very 
numerous, and some of them greatly resemble 
each other, but R. Veitchianum is not likely to 
be confounded with any of the others. This 
Rhododendron is a native of Moulmein, from 
whence it was introduced by the firm whose 
name it bears, and was first flowered by them 
about forty years ago. R. Veitchianum is very 
apt to be thin and straggling during its earlier 
stages, but as it grows up these undesirable 
features gradually disappear, so that when large 
and in a healthy condition it forms a handsome 
shrub, whose leaves are dark green on the upper 
surface and glaucous beneath. The flowers are 
borne, as a rule, three or four together in a} 
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| the Himalayan species. It is not a particularly 
vigorous rooting kind, and large specimens can 
be kept in health for years in comparatively 
small pots or tubs. 

As might be expected in the case of such a 
fine free-flowering species, R. Veitchianum has 
been employed by the hybridist in the produc- 
tion of new varieties, but in this respect it has 
not played so conspicuous a part as some of the 
others. It was a happy thought to mate this 
with the little Himalayan R. ciliatum, so well 
known for its compact habit and great profusion 
of bloom. The result of this union is to be 
found in the variety exoniense, a compact, 
freely-branched bush, with foliage a good deal 
like that of Veitchianum, but smaller. The 
young leaves are, however, slightly hairy. The 
flowers of this are about 3 inches in diameter 
and white, faintly tinged on the exterior with 





terminal cluster. They are large, each 4 inches | 





Ww 
‘5 


pink. This variety was raised by Mr. Robert 
Veitch, of Exeter, and about fifteen years ago it 





Miser Set 





or more across, and, with the exception of a} 
patch of pale yellow on the upper part of the inte- 
rior of the bloom, are altogether pure white. A 
particularly noticeable feature, in which this 
Rhododendron differs from any other, is that 
the edges of the petals are very much crisped. 
This character varies greatly in different indi- 
viduals when they are raised in quantity from 
seed, which ripens readily even on small plants. 
While nearly all the plants of R. Veitchianum 
have this crisped character, there is one form in 
which it is far less noticeable than in any of 
the others. This is the variety levigatum, 
which is herewith illustrated, its freedom of 
blooming being well shown. The plant is more 
branching and compact in growth than is usually 
to be found in small specimens of R. Veitchi- 
anum, but this is not a constant feature of 
levigatum, as some individuals are when young 
just as straggling as those of thetype. Veitch’s 
Rhododendron succeeds best in a slightly higher 





Rhododendron Veitchianum levigatum. 


attracted a good deal of attention, while it is 
now grown in most collections of this class of 
plants. A second variety—Forsterianum—im- 
pressed me greatly the first time I saw it in 
bloom, the striking feature being the large size 
of its blossoms. This was raised by M. Otto 
Forster in Austria, the parents being R. Veitch- 
ianum and R. Edgeworthi. The plant is of 
rather tall growth, but the blossoms are mag- 
nificent, the colour being pure white, except a 
small lemon blotch in the centre, while they 
are also deliciously scented, as in all other 
varieties claiming parentage from R. Edge- 
worthi. A few years ago I raised a quantity of 
R, Veitchianum from seed produced only by the 
very crisped forms, but found that the progeny 
showed a marked difference in this respect, a 
few having the edges of the potals almost 
smooth, and while most of them were moderately 
crisped, there were not many in which that 





temperature than that required by the bulk of 





character was as pronounced as in the case of 


' the seed-bearing plants. 
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SUMMER AT MID-WINTER. 


I HAVE advocated more than once in these 
columns the culture of greenhouse flowers 
specially suited for winter blooming, but as it is 
a subject that admits of repetition, I venture 
again to address the readers of GARDENING. 

These notes are intended for those amateurs 
who possess a certain amount of outdoor garden 
| which supplies flowers from March to October, 
but who yet have only a limited accommodation 
for greenhouse flowers. People who own two or 
three glasshouses and a stove will have no need 
of my advice, for they can grow a far larger 
variety than I can do with my one house, 
/measuring 15 feet by 10 feet, and my half-dozen 
or more cold-frames. But to those whose cireum- 
stances are similar to my own I would counsel 
the culture of strictly winter-blooming plants, 
and those mainly of annual duration. 

The principal object of gardening, in my 
opinion, is to obtain towers enough to make our 
living-rooms gay at all seasons of the year. In 
spring, summer, and autumn those who own a 
garden should never lack a profusion of blooms 
for cutting, and it is therefore obvious that the 
months to which we should devote our attention 
under glass range only from October to March ; 
and it is to enforce this opinion that these lines 
are written. Valuable as are such plants as 
Fancy Pelargoniums, Deutzias, Bouvardias, 
Fuchsias, Tree-Carnations, Spirzeas, Azaleas, etc. , 
they are not for us. Their bloom comes too late 
under the conditions we can offer. As the month 
of January is the one which is ordinarily barest 
of flowers, we should direct our energies to that 
month, and choose plants that can be persuaded 
to bloom in or near it. Some will open in 
December, some in February, but all at a time 
which makes them precious. But to begin with 
October. From the middle of this month onward 
Chrysanthemums are the main flowers, and I 
have room for about fifty plants in my little 
greenhouse. But there are other things also 
blooming : Zonal Pelargoniums, a few Gloxinias, 
some Begonias, Achimenes, Petunias, Stocks, 
etc., not one of which occupied an inch of 
precious room on the greenhouse stages last 
winter. If they had they would not be here. 
The Begonias and other tuberous-rooted things 
in their pots were on their sides under the stage ; 
the Petunias were sown in the spring, and so 
were the Stocks, and half-a-dozen other things. 
Margaret Carnations have been recently potted 
up to continue their blooming under glass ; and 
what with many outdoor flowers which still 
remain, in addition to all these, I have more 
than enough to make the drawing-room bright 
So much for October. 

November sees many of those already. men- 
tioned for last month, with others in addition. 
Roman Hyacinths are flowering, Christmas 
Roses are well in, there are heaps of Violets, 
both from frames and in the open—Marie Louise, 
Count Brazza’s White, and that glorious single 
the Princess of Wales. We are atill helped by 
Roses, Anemones, and other things from out- 
doors, and the flower famine is not yet. 

Nor is it to be feared in December, for then 
Cyclamens begin to show bloom ; the bulk of the 
Zonal Pelargoniums (which have been propa- 
gated solely with a view to winter blooming) 
give two or three vasefuls a week of their gay 
blossoms. Cinerarias are well out by Christmas, 
and so are the first Freesias, Primulas, Narcissus 
(paper-white and double Roman), Duc van Thol 
Tulips, Calla Lilies, and a pretty little Fuchsia- 
like Cactus, which has been permitted to survive 
its relatives because of its winter-blooming habit. 
At Christmas, in fact, I can muster well over a 
score of pots and vases of growing and cut 
flowers, all good of their kind, and plenty of 
them. 

All these or others like them will still te 
flowering in January, and Caristmas Roses shill 
abound. Of Violets a few are forthcoming ;the 
Primulas, Pelargoniums, and Cinerarias being 
arranged for succession will give us all we watt 
of them ; and before the month comes to an md 
the glorious triumph of winter gardening is ypon 
us in the hosts of bulbs which are coax to 
come before their right time, and to succeed each 
other for the next two months. The singh sweet 
Jonquils are boxed closely together for sutting ; 
so are Narcissus scoticus, N. poeticu ornatus, 
N. Figaro, N. Stella, N. Orange Pkenix, and 
others that may have been forthcomisg at potting 
time, and it should be noticed thatost of them 
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are now exceedingly cheap to buy. Tulips of 
many sorts, and Hyacinths—not named varieties 
—bought by colour are also there, and for ordi- 
nary greenhouse purposes the cheapest Hyacinths 
are as good as the most expensive. Crocuses are 
coming on In pans, and so are Scillas and Chi- 
onodoxas, with mossy Saxifrage pricked in over 
the bulbs to hide their sheaths. Most of the 
other bulbs will be taken from the soil just as 
they come into bloom, their roots washed, and 
the growing plants transferred in masses to large 
ornamental pots, in which they will be planted 
thickly in wet sand, to make a good show indoors. 
So things will go on until spring gives us again 
its treasures of the open ground. 

Thus, to have a variety and succession of 
flowers for cutting in the winter months from a 
small greenhouse, we must mainly rely, as I 
have pointed out, on plants of annual duration 
and of soft-wooded nature. There is not room 
for everything, and those which give the best 
results should alone be grown. Hard-wooded 
things which bloom at the wrong time, and 
increase in size every year until they end by 
taking far more than their right share of room, 
must be discarded if, as I say, the results are to 
be good in every way. It may seem a grievous 
thing to part with them, and to give ourselves 
the additional labour exacted by annuals, but 
unless economy of space is no object it must be 
done if we are to have summer at mid-winter. 
I have grown both hard and soft-wooded plants 
—perennial and annual—and in a small green- 
house I am convinced of the far greater value of 
the latter over the former. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that I find it as easy to fill my rooms 
with flowers in January as in June, and what 
could one wish for more? If any readers of 
GARDENING should care for cultural directions 
for plants suitable for winter blooming I should 
be happy to tell them what I know on the sub- 
ject. It is not a great deal, but it suffices to 
give me more flowers almost than I require. 

Lapy Amateur, Berks. 
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GOOD EARLY POTATOES. 


Ir often happens that amateurs are in difficulties 
about pee the best Potatoes, and the trouble 
is not lessened by perusal of catalogues, owing 
to their long lists, and all of them noted for 
quality and crop. My note will refer to early 
varieties. The kind illustrated, Snowdrop, is 
certainly one of the best all-round Potatoes 
grown. It is an early White Kidney of sterling 
merit, both as to quality and productiveness. It 
can be lifted for use when quite young. This 
makes it more valuable. Of course, Snowdrop is 
not quite so early as some, being a larger tuber ; 
but, on the other hand, it is a much heavier 
cropper than the Ashleaf varieties, and keeps 
well, though early, and this latter should cause 
amateurs to grow it for early supplies. Many 
who study quality in Potatoes do not care for 
the Ashleaf section, as they have a close yellow 
flesh in a young state ; and it is here that Snow- 
drop is appreciated, as it is quite white and equal 
in shape to the best Ashleaf. It has a medium 
haulm, and is good in most soils ; indeed, this 
latter quality makes it doubly valuable. 

Another Potato not unlike Snowdrop, as re- 
gards earliness, crop, and table quality, is a 
newer variety called English Beauty. This isan 
early variety of great merit and specially good 
for amateurs, as it crops well and is go early that 
it may be lifted early in June, and the tubers 
are large and boil floury. This latter is a cross 
between Myatt’s Prolific, one of the best Ashleaf 
varieties both for crop and flavour, and Beauty 
of Hebron, an American variety, a great cropper, 
tubers of good shape and quality, thus one of the 
best for light soils. 

Iam aware some of my readers may object to 
grow any of the American kinds, owing to their 
becoming diseased, but these varieties should be 
lifted early and never planted in heavy clay or 
wet land. They do splendidly in a dry, hot 
summer, such as last season, and their weight of 
crop and quality also make them valuable. In- 
deed, for sale few kinds are better, as they give 
weight and quality combined. Early Puritan is 
a grand cropper, white flesh. The early tubers 
lift wonderfully well, keeping well after lifting 
—a great gain, indeed, in well-drained soils. J 
class Early Puritan as the most profitable tuber 







variety, is likely to oust many of the older early 


for early work. There are others from the same 
source, named Prosperous, which has done well 
this year, but it is full early to advise upon its 
culture, as one year’s trial is not sufficient. This 
is a Vigorous grower and a heavy cropper. 

The well-known American Rose is now eclipsed 
by Puritan and Beauty of Hebron. Both are 
superior, and not so subject to disease. Any- 
one who does not like these varieties may grow 
Snowdrop or English Beauty, while both crop as 
heavily as these latter kinds. A list of good 
Potatoes for early use would be incomplete with- 
out reference to Karly Laxton, a beautiful early 
tuber, earlier than Myatt’s, and of equal | 
quality. Itis a splendid tuber, raised by the | 
late Mr, Laxton, of Bedford, who did so much | 
to improve vegetables and fruit. This is pro- | 
bably one of the earliest Potatoes grown, with | 
very dwarf haulm. It is an excellent variety 
for small gardens, as it can be planted close, and | 
forces well under glass. 

Snarpn’s Vicror is a specially good early | 
Potato. It does not crop so heavily as the| 
American kinds, but is remarkably early. This 
variety when planted in March, or say February, 
in a sheltered border, may be lifted in May. 
have not described any of the Ashleaf varieties 
other than Myatt’s, one of the oldest. These I 
must briefly refer to later, and in a note on the 
best kinds no one can omit the round varieties. 
Ringleader is a grand cropper, with white flesh, 
and, in my opinion, far superior to Sharpe’s 
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is at all cold. This slowness, however, 
is not a thing to be regretted, as crops are good 
and the Mushrooms extra fleshy—better, in fact, 
than they would have been if given more heat. 
Another thing which should incite all private 
growers to only allowing a short interval be- 
tween the making up of beds is that beds wiil 
occasionally turn out failures, and such should 
be provided for. Of course we now and then 
read of growers who have never had a failure 
during a period lasting over ever so many years, 
but I fear that such cases are very exceptional 
indeed, and young growers should never allow 
themselves to fall into the state of faise 
security which such statements are calculated 
to engender. 

Good supplies of Mushrooms can be had in 
most places without the assistance of an elabor- 
ately fitted-up Mushroom-house, and there are 
but few places which can boast of a heated 
greenhouse or two where room could not be 
found for, and winter Mushrooms grown on, 
beds in cosy corners in sheds or other such 
places, through or below which the hot-water 
mains may pass and give off heat enough to keep 
a growing temperature around such beds, which 
must, of course, be kept covered to prevent the 
surface from getting too dry. I often regret 
the loss of heat which is 30 common in most 
places from having the main hot-water pipes 
rigidly bricked in instead of simply covering 
them with something easily moved, so that the 





Snowdrop Potato: From a photograph by Mr. Parren, Northgate-strest, Canterbury. 


Victor for quality and crop. This, Laxton’s, 
and English Beauty are probably the earliest | 
Potatoes in cultivation. Sutton’s Al, a new 


kinds when it becomes better known. This isa 
round kind, and very early, whilst it is of 
splendid quality. Harbinger is also a grand 
early variety of the best quality, and though 
not so early as Al and Ringleader it is a sure 
cropper. 

Of the Ashleafs there are many. Veitch’s 
still holds its own as one of the best, and is a 
good cropper, and of superb quality. I have 
noted Myatt’s, which does well in all soils. In 
this note amateurs may think my selection too 
large, but many like one kind of Potato, and 
condemn others. Ww. 


MUSHROOMS IN PLENTY. 


Wits a brisk demand the making up of Mush- 
room-beds ought to be as continuous as possible, 
as the supplies are seldom overdone and the | 
crop is a little precarious as to time of turning 
in, and no grower can with any certainty 
guarantee from any one bed a supply in a given 
time, especially when that time is reduced so} 
low as from six to eight weeks. For example, 
each bed that I have made since August has 
taken exactly nine weeks from the time of | 
spawning until I have commenced to cut, but 
these beds have been either in a cellar without | 
artificial heat or in a house where 50 degs. is | 
the maximum temperature when the weather | 





| heat they give off may be utilised to advantage 


in the forcing season, and for my own part I 
am never content until I can command alli such 
sources of heat and use them to assist the 
supplies from the forcing quarters proper. The 
oldest Mushroom-beds will now be somewhat 
spent, and should, if at all dry on the surface, 
get a good watering, sufficient to thorougly 
damp the soil casing, but not to soak far into 
the manure. For this watering I advise, where 
possible, the use of stable drainings used in a 
clear state and well diluted with clear water, 
but if this is not available, a good handful 
of salt in a big can of water will have a 


| similar effect—that is, it will lead to the pro- 


duction of a good second crop. This will, 
however, hardly be a satisfactory one unless the 
method adopted by the best growers of taking 
out the whole of the Mushroom and the hard 
substance underneath it when gathering and 
filling up the holes so made with fresh goil has 
been followed, as the old stumps and roots lead 
to decay when left in the beds, while their 
removal imparts fresh vigour to the spawn 
remaining. Whatever water is used should be 
comfortably warm and be put on gradually and 
evenly, and not allowed to run over the surface 


| or to soak in in undue proportion on the lower 


parts of the beds. Dryness of the atmosphere 
surrounding Mushrooms is bad, but should not 
be counteracted by the daily uce of the syringe 
on the beds, which is only a make-shift method 
for counteracting indifferent treatment, and 
most in vogue by those who advocate a high 
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temperature for the Mushroom-house and main- | 
tain such by overheating the pipes. A slight 
damping down of the floors now and then, com- 
bined with a low temperature, rarely exceeding 
50 degs., will usually keep the atmosphere at 
its best. Tr. 





NEW AND IMPROVED VEGETABLES. 


A PERUSAL of the different catalogues to hand 
is most interesting. There is, however, a great 
drawback in having so many varieties of one 
thing, but how is this to be avoided ? If we take 
Peas we shall find that too many names are 
given to the so-called new or improved forms, 
when in reality there is no improvement in| 
them. It would be interesting to know how many 
names the Duke of Albany Pea goes under. [| 
should say this has at least a dozen or more. 
There have be2n selections and re-selections for 
years, and this is nothing more than one might 
expect, for Peas, like most other things readily 
cros3-fertilised, soon degenerate, and to save 
them from reverting back it is necessary to fre- | 


| better if the number of varieties of Broccoli were 





quently make selections of the best. Peas in 
hot climates soon go back to the original, so 
quickly do they degene- 
rate. The number of 
seeds that a pod can be 
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said of Cauliflowers. It would, however, be far 


reduced, as it is puzzling to know which to 


select. 4 
that has come under my notice is equal to the 
H. 


Purple-top Stone. 





Weight of Marrows.—I have great 
pleasure in giving the particulars of dimensions 
and weights of Marrows as asked for by your 
correspondent ‘*O. F.”” The largest one on the 
right of the photograph (see GARDENING, 
Dec. 11th) weighed 60 lb., was 33 inches long 
by 424 inches in circumference ; the next largest 
weighed 47 lb , and was 264 inches long and 36 
inches in circumference; the smallest green 
weighing 18 lb., but I did not measure it.— 
R. Fiixiys, The Gardens, Kevington, St. Mary 
Cray. 





THE HOPS AS CLIMBERS. 


IN the accompanying illustration we see the! 
beauty of the common Hop (Humulus Lupulus), | 


Of Turnips, no midseason or late variety | 


from the parent plants they will generally be 
found to have some roots. They shoal tie 
placed singly in pots just large enough to hold 
them, and kept, if possible, in a little warmth 
until they have commenced growth and get 
|established. Any old specimens that have 
become naked and bare at the bottom should 
have their heads taken off early in the spring of 
the year, removing a few of the bottom leaves, 
inserting in pots sufficiently large to hold them 
|in a mixture of half sand and loam, keeping 
| them a little confined until they have rooted, 
| but not too moist for fear of causing them to 
‘rot. If the portion of stem remaining be cut 
into pieces, each about 1 inch in length, and 
then be put half their depth in sandy soil in pots, 
| placed ina little warmth and kept just moist, 
| they will root through the winter. The stum 

left will break up from the bottom, or the stoo 
after heading down may be allowed to remain, 
when, if the roots receive just enough water to 
keep the soil slightly moist, it will break out 
young growths, which, when they have made 
half-a-dozen leaves each, may be taken off with 








when covering an arch in the garden. This| 
plant is, as is well known, a perennial, and | 





induced to produce, com- - 
bined with free-cropping 
habit and first-class qual- 
ity, are characteristics to 
to be encouraged before 
any real improvement can 
be made. 

French Beans have also 
been improved both in size 
of pod and flavour, and in 
some instances appearance 
also as regards the fleshi- 
ness of their pods. Most 
persons who have taken an 
interest in the improve- 
ment of vegetables know 
how difficult it is to get 
the true character of a 
Bean or Pea fixed. From 
this it is evident that a 
great amount of trouble 
has to be taken before a 
flower or vegetable can b; 
sent out as new or 1m- 
proved. It would be diffi- 
cult to say how many of 
these so-called new kinds 
are really genuine, and 
unless a person is well 
acquainted with the older 
ones it would be impos- 
sible for him to discern the 
difference. Potatoes de- 
generate very rapidly, 
unless it be the Ashleaf 
varieties, as none seem to 
have withstood test so 
long as these. It is true 
that new varieties of Pota- 
toes are sent out every 
year, but all are not im- 
provements ; in fact, many 
have very soon to take a back place. Magnum 
Bonum is not what it was eighteen or twenty 
years ago, neither is Schoolmaster and many 
others, all of which in due time degenerate ; 
therefore, if the standard of excellence is to be 
kept up, encouragement must be given to the 
raisers of new and improved kinds. How best 
to accomplish this I will leave to others to 
determine, but if some means could be devised 
whereby such things could be tested before they 
are sent out much annoyance would be saved. 
At the present time we have no institution 
capable of grappling with so vast an undertaking. 
It is only by growing such things side by side 
for at least two years in succession that any true 
test ean be made, Seedsmen are to be congratu- 
lated on their energy and perseverance, for no 
doubt they are put to coxsiderable expense in 
purchasing what to them appears to be an 
improvement which often no doubt in reality is 
only a well-grown sample. Not so many years 
ago 1t would have been considered impossible to 
grow Onions to the size and weight they are 
brought to at the present day. Size, however, is 
not everything, even in an Onion, as we want 
keeping qualities as well. Carrots have been 





improved considerably, and the same may be 





Archway covered with the Hop in the garden of Sir William Bruce, Bart., at Vyéra, Asc2t. 
From a photograph by Miss Baron, Cranbourne Oorner, Ascot. 


until the discovery of the Japanese species (H. 
japonicus) was supposed to be the only repre- 
sentative of the family. The Japan Hop is of 
very quick growth, and makes a dense covering 
for trellis, verandah, or wall. Its foliage 
resembles that of the common Hop, but is more 
deeply cut, and being of a brighter shade of 
green it presents a fresher and lighter appear- 
ance. Seeds may be sown in the open greund. 
It is said to be singularly free from the insect 
blight which troubles the ordinary Hop. 





VARIEGATED ADAM’S NEEDLES 
(YOCCAS). 


THE three forms of the Aloe-leaved variegated 
Yucca known as Y. variegata, Y. quadricolor, 
and Y. Stokesi are amongst the best and most 
enduring of fine-foliaged greenhouse plants. 
The two latter species are of comparatively 
dwarf habit, and are many years before they 
get too large even for a small house. They will 
succeed well in either peat or loam made suffi- 
ciently porous by the addition of sharp sand. 
They may be increased from suckers, which the 
lants at times—but not always—ihrow up 
rom the root. If these be severed in spring 


a heel and struck singly. Yucca filamentosa 
variegata is a very distinct and beautiful plant, 
and although hardy in some 
parts of the kingdom, is 
never so handsome when 
grown out-of-doors as 
when in a pot under 
glass, for the leaves in the 
open air are short and 
erect, whereas, when cul- 
tivated indoors, they at- 
tain double the length and 
curve in an elegant man- 
ner, the plant altogether 
growing much larger than 
when in the open air. 
Though long in this coun- 
try, through the great 
demand there has been 
for it, it is anything but 
plentiful, a circumstance 
In some measure attribut- 
able to the majority of 
people being ignorant as to 
the best method of propa- 
gating it. Anyone pos- 
sessing a stout plant early 
in April should then take 
it out of the pot, shake 
away the whole of the 
soil, and then remove all 
the strongest leaves, cut- 
ting them clean away from 
the underground stem. 
The thicker roots should 
then be cut up into pieces 
1 inch in length, and be 
inserted 1 inch apart in 
pots drained and filled 
with a mixture of half sand 
and loam, or sandand peat, 
dibbling them in so as to 
leave nothing above the 
surface of the soil except 
the extreme upper end. 
They should then be gen- 
tly watered and at once 
placed in a moderate hot-bed, or in any 
house or pit where they will be kept a little 
warm. In the course of a couple of months 
they will commence growth, forming small 
crowns, at the same time making root fibres, 
They must be kept on growing through the 
autumn, when they should be moved singly into 
small pots, or if there be not the means of 
keeping them during the winter in a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. or 60 degs. they had better not 
bs potted until spring. In the course of the 
ensuing summer they will make good plants. 
he old parent plant thus partially deprived of 
its roots should immediately be placed in the 
same or a smaller pot, and put where it will get 
a little warmth till re-established. B. H. 











A gay greenhouse all the year — 
I was very much interested in reading ‘‘ North- 
west Cheshire’s” recent article in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, as I am quite an amateur at 
gardening and have a similar greenhouse, and 
should like to have flowers another year during 
the winter months. Would ‘‘ Cheshire” let 
me know how he manages F'reesias, as I had 
fifty this year, but they are not doing at all 
well, and seem so very weak ?—M. E. C. 
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HYBRID NARCISSI. 


Or late years many charming Narocissi have been 
raised. The greatest stride, perhaps, of all, or 
at least the most noticeable, is the widening and 
deepening, or more correctly, perhaps, intensi- 
' fying, that already indescribably intense hue we 
call orange-scarlet, which is some day to give 
us a Scarlet Daffodil. To-day, however, we may 
rest abundantly content with the novelties as 
they appear, and in particular all such as are 
genuine and in some way or other improvements 
on existing or commercial kinds. For the 
greatest gains, and therefore improvements, and 
this from more than one standpoint, we must 
turn to the hybrids the Rev. G. H. Engleheart 
has raised. In one particular direction—e g., 
the numerous hybrids having either poetarum 
and ornatus for the parents, or, again, ornatus 
and recurvus, the progeny is in many instances 
of the greatest value, either from a colour point 
of view or the size and 
purity of the hybrids, 
even if intermediate in 
their time of flowering. 
Most valuable of all, 
| perhaps, are the seed- 
lings resulting’ from the 
commingling of the first 
two—a happy thought, 
indeed, when we re- 
member the _ vigour, 
freedom of flowering, 
and rapidly increasin 
powers of ornatus, acd 
to these qualities has 
/now been added in- 
/ creased size both in 
crown ‘and _perianth, 
together with a liberal 
infusion of the richly- 
coloured crown so much 
admired in the variety 
oetarum. Where this 
atter and ornatus are 
the parents, we see in 
the seedling flowers of 
wondrous purity and 
brilliance that will one 
day be welcome in our 
gardens. In selecting 
/ornatus and poetarum, 
the aim of the raiser 
| has, I believe, been to 
} retain or improve the 
) petal of the former, and 
| at the same time secure 
| the intense red eye of 
| the latter. Not only 
| has this resulted beyond 
fall expectation, but 
with blossoms largely 
increased in size, and 
with all the purity and 
solidity of petal the 
most sanguine could 
\desire, these varieties 
| will one day render the 
how popular ornatus 
small and even insig- 
nificant by comparison. 
\A large number of the 
|seedlings from these 
Jerosses are as yet not 
jnamed. Some of the 
) very finest, however, have received distinctive 
names. 
| Some very interesting hybrids have resulted 
\by crossing ornatus with the late-flowering 
recurvus, particularly those flowers that are but 
\the counterpart of recurvus in every detail 








except that they come fully a fortnight earlier 
into flower, thus forming a closer connecting 
link between early and late poeticus varieties, 
and thereby filling up the gap that had hitherto 


| 
| 





\existed. These should prove valuable kinds for 
years ago came that noble bicolor Ellen Will- 
mott, perhaps the greatest acquisition of all, a 
finish and faultless torm. A very distinct kind 
jealled 

ornatus, I believe, with N. triandrus, the 
With two and three large flowers on each scape. 
lf this instance the segments are white and cup 


the future if good and free flowering. Two 
flower possessing size, substance, with superb 
_ Natap is the outcome of crossing poeticus 
‘hybrid being of exceptional merit and distinct, 
faintly lemon-tinted. J. 





A seedling Narcissus at Warley Plsce. 





ARRANGING A GARDEN FOR PERMA- 
NENT EFFECT. 


(IN REPLY To *f MipLaNps.”) 


To begin with, I must explain, for the benefit of | 
others, that ‘‘ Midlands” has a lawn with four | 
beds on it, two of which are 18 feet by 6 feet, one 
14 feet by 4 feet, and another much smaller one. 
Round the lawn are two borders, one 45 feet by 
6 feet, and one 60 feet by 3 feet. At the end of 
it are some railings, and at the back of the 
borders is a wire-netting fence. 


As regards the wire fence: On one side 
behind the border (No. 7), which is 60 feet by 
3 feet, this fence has an open space and view at 
its other side. I should plant tho following 
Roses in the border at the foot of it: Blairi 
No. 2 and Charles Lawson, which are both 
Hybrid Bourbon Roses, Duke of Edinboro’ 
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it is a sweeter Rose, and a very good one for 
planting thus in a mass ; but Miss Jeanne Dick- 
son is a fine Rose, of a brighter rose-pink than 
La France, and during its blooming season 
flowers more profusely. It is also a much 
stronger grower than La France, and without 
that coarre growth which we find in Roses of 
the Baroness Rothschild type. 

This bed I should underplant by putting 
groups of bulbs of Narcissus between each two 
Rose-trees down both the rows of them. I 

lant all my Hybrid Perpetual Rose borders with 
Daffodils, and for several years have thus com- 
bined inthe same bed a collection of Roses with 
one of Daffodils. But I must warn ‘‘ Midlands” 
that if he wants a bright effect with Narcissi 
he must select either the white-winged bicolor 
varieties or those which come under the head- 
ing of Incomparabilis, Barri, Leedsi, Nelsoni, 
Burbidgei, and Poeticus. These last-mentioned 





and Magna Charta, which are Hybrid Perpetual 


From a photograph by Miss 


Roses, Rosa rugosa (Japanese Rose), Mme. 
George Bruant, the Tea Rose, Mme. Berard, 
and Lord Penzance’s Hybrid Sweet Briars, 
Annie of Gierstein, and the Rose Brawardine, 
and the Rose called Polyantha grandiflora, 
which in the catalogues of Rose growers will 
come under the heading of ‘‘ Various Species.” 
If the fence was mine, I should plant two of 
each of these Roses, 3 feet apart, side by side, 
and then two others side by side, all down the 
60 feet. Inamed ten Roses, and by thus putting 
two side by side there would be twenty Roses in 
all—the number required for 60 feet of fencing 
if the Roses are always 3 feet plant from plant. 
In the border in front of this fence plant two 
rows of Hybrid Perpetual Roses, lists of the 
best kinds of which are often being given in 
GARDENING, unless ‘‘ Midlands” preferred a 
great mass of one colour to a collection of Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, and if he preferred the mass of 
colour I should fill the bed with one of these two 
Roses—La France or Miss Jeanne Dickson. The 








former blooms much longer than the latter, and 


have all more or less star-shaped flowers, and will 
bloom almost at the 
sametime. The bicolor 
ones flower earlier, and 
other groups of Nar- 
cissi which I have not 
mentioned flower before 
the bicolor group and 
after them, and some of 
them almost at the 
same time; but for a 
novice it will be best to 
select either the bicolor 
group or a eollection 
from those other groups 
I have named. If the 
bicolor group is selec- 
ted, let P. M. Barr, 
Emperor, Maximus, Sir 
Watkin, be added to it. 
They are four of the 
best Daffodils I know, 
and their season of 
flowering and growth 
make them in every 
way suitable to be 
planted in the same bed 
as the bicolor varieties, 

Now we pass on to 
border No. 8 on ‘“*Mid- 
lands’” list. It is 45feet 
long and 6 feet wide. 
Like border No. 7, it 
has a wire fence behind 
it, and behind that a 
Larch coppice. The 
border faces south, the 
Larch coppice coming 
close up to the back of 
it. I should have a 
background of Rhodo- 
dendrons 3 feet from the 
fence. There would for 
many years be space for 
such plants as German 
Flag Irises and Tufted 
Pansies in front of 
the Rhododendrons, and 
groups of Phloxes, Del- 
phiniums, and Lilies be- 
tween the Rhododen- 
drons, and for the time 
being it should be plan- 
ted with these, taking 
care they do not en- 
croach upon or overshadow the shrubs. Parts of 
the outer fringe of the border would remain 
unintruded upon by those permanent occupants 
for years, therefore it should be made gay, and 
it would be best to make it so in a permanent 
way. Flag Irises and Pansies, and amongst 
them the late-flowering Cottage and Darwin 
Tulips, the low-growing varieties of Lilium 
Thunbergianum, which are so hardy and so 
vivid in their colouring, Scillias, Spanish Irises, 
Gladioli, Chionodoxa, would all be effective 
and suitable for the filling in of this border; 
but with the exception of a group of higher- 
growing plants between the Rhododendrons, I 
should avoid tall plants or rank growth for the 
front of this bed. 

There are some iron railings between the 
garden and the road which runs close by it on 
the side which faces north-east. Just in front 
of that I should plant the common Laurel, 
because it grows more quickly than anythin 
else into a thick, dense hedge, which i 
should allow to grow to a height of 7 feet or 


Wilmot. 
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d and flat at the sides 


8 feet. 
and top. 

In this garden there are four beds on a lawn 
between the house and the borders I have 
already described. One of these beds is 18 feet 
by 6 feet, and this bed, if it were mine, I should 
fill with Phloxes (the late-flowering ones) and 
Davuricum Lilies in groups. A mass of scarlet 
will ensue in June, and an equal mass of rose- 
red-crimson, mauve, and white in August and 
September. Having thus planted this bed I 
should completely fill the soil which is not 

actually occupied by these plants with violet 
Crocuses and white English Scillas. This will 
result in the bed having the appearance in 
February of being full of Crocuses, and in April 
and May when the Crocuses are over the Scillas 
will hold their own, and in their turn appear as 
if they were almost the sole occupants of the bed. 

The second bed on this lawn is the same size, 
18 feet by Gfeet. I should plant white peren- 
nial Lupins and Flame-flowers (Tritomas or 
Kniphofias). This bed I should underplant with 
white Arabis and scarlet Van Thol Tulips. If it 
is thus planted there will be a scarlet bed in 

April, a white one in May, « white one again in 
June and perhaps part of July, with a splendid 
effect of scarlet again for a lopg time in the 
autumn. ; 

Bed No. 3 is 14 feet by 4 feet. In it I 
should plant early-flowering single Ponies. 1 
should select Arietina Northern Glory, Arie- 
tina cretica, Arietina Crown Princess, Corallina, 
Decora Elatior, Decora Pallasi, Emodi, Officina- 
lis blanda, Officinalis rosea, and Wittmanniana. 
Amongst these and alternately with them I 
should then plant Anemone japonica Lady 
Ardilaun, and having done this I should 
fill all the remaining soil with Galtonias 
and the blue Hyacinth called Charles Dickens. 
The Hyacinths will give a bright blue effect in 
April, the Ponies with flowers in May (though 
they will not overtop the Hyacinth blooms when 
the Hyacinths are in flower), and in July and 
August the Galtonias will shoot up their long 
spikes of white bloom, and before they are well 
over will be succeeded by the White Anemones, 
which will flower on for a long time into the 
autumn. The Ponies must not be cut down 
when they have flowered, but as soon as their 
flowering season is over tie their leaves and 
stems fairly close together. 

Tere is now left in ‘‘ Midlands’” front garden 
a small bed, in which I should put Wallflowers 
in the spring, and either scarlet bedding 
Begonias or John Gibbon ‘‘ Geraniums” in the 
summer, and a trellis upon which I should grow 
Vitis Coignetiz, which is not only hardy and a 
quick grower, but has the most handsome foliage 
of any creeper I have yet seen. 

‘* Midlands” has two borders in his kitchen 
garden 60 feet by 4 feet, and in one of these I 
should combine a good collection of Bracteatum 
and Orientale Poppies (both of which kinds are, 
of course, perennial) with a further collection 
of late-flowering Phloxes and Narcissus 
(choosing the Trumpet kinds for this bed if 
the star-shaped ones were selected for the 
Rose-bed in the flower garden, or vice-versd). 

In the other bed, 60 feet by 4 feet, a really 
good collection of late-flowering Pzonies 
might be grown, with good Perennial Sun- 
flowers, Coreopsis, Helianthuses, and Hele- 
niums, and a collection of spring-flowering 
Crocuses. The Ponies and Helianthuses, etc., 
might be planted in the same way as the Phloxes 
and Poppies. The Crocus-bulbs might be put 
in between them in groups. 

Border No. 4 and border No. 5 I should fill 
with Michaelmas Daisies (Perennial Asters), of 
which there are many varied and beautiful 
named varieties. And for early summer effect 
in this bed plant clumps of Siberian Irises at 
the back of the border, and the earlier-flowering 
Flag Irises (Germanica group) to the front, put- 
ting some Iris florentina amongst these latter, 
as they flower at the same time. Ishould not 
underplant this border with bulbs. 

In border No. 3, which is 27 feet by 3 feet, 
combine a collection of Irises amcena, aphylla, 
neglecta, and pallida with a collection of Tea 
Roses. 

Border No. 6 is 24 feet by 4 feet, and I should 
put acollection of double and single Pyrethrums 


Keep it clippe 


| 












and Montbretias into it in the same way, and at 


the same distance apart as the Ponies, etc. 


For spring put in clumps of Scillas and Chiono- 


doxas, 


As to these Ponies, Irises, etc., I have in 
recent numbers of GARDENING mentioned those 
named varieties which I admire most and con- 
sider the best growers and freest bloomers. I 
can but repeat what I have often said before, 
that all borders must be well dug, well manured, 
and have leaf-mould added to them before 
planting, and be well mulched with leaf-mould 
and manure every autumn if the best result is 
required from them, Mrs. JOCELYN. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


oo 


GARRYA ELLIPTICA. 


Tus is deserving of more extended cultivation | 
than it at present seems to receive, as at this | 
season it is very attractive. For cutting to place | 
in tall vases the sprigs or branches are very | 
useful for the decoration of rooms, either alone | 
or in conjunction with other blooms, as they 
afford the necessary greenery, and the catkins 
hanging so gracefully produce a striking effect. | 











Garrya elliptica does well asashrub, but it does | 
best against a wali, as there it gets shelter and | 
the flowers do not get so much injured if bad 
weather setsin. The foliage and general growth | 
of the plant resemble those of the Evergreen Oak, 
except that the leaves are shorter and broader. 
The way to treat it when on walls is to prune 


secure young breast-wood, as on this the flowers 
are formed. The time to prune is immediately 
the flowers are over, as then the plants quickly 
break and make their growth, which if well 
ripened will produce a profusion of catkins, 





var. pendula).—It 1s not often that one sees any 
appreciative mention of the Weeping Aspen as 


ary or early in March (according to the season) 
there is nothing more striking among hardy 
trees and shrubs than this tree in full blossom. 
Of course, its flowers are of too sober a hue to 


| grey-brown tints and the graceful tassel-like 
catkins in which they are produced have a well- 
| marked beauty of their own. The catkins are 
perfectly cylindrical, from 3 inches to 4 inches 
‘long, and at the time mentioned hang in 7 
hundreds from the pendulous branches. ‘hey 
are borne in such profusion, indeed, as to fre- 
quently cripple the tree, especially where it 
grows in dry, sandy soil. The catkins are so 
light and flexible that every breath of air sets 
them in motion, and the tree has, when in 
| flower, almost the same restless appearance that 
has given it its proverbial character when in full 
leaf. It is, as arule, grafted 8 feet or 10 feet 
high on standards of the ordinary upright Aspen, 


















but it would be worth while getting it on its 
own roo 
\a 
‘the freedom of most Poplars. 
ft) 
decay is due, especially when stocks of species 
other than P. tremula are used. 





annually, so as to keep the branches in and | 


The Weeping Aspen (Populus tremula | 


a flowering tree, but at the latter end of Febru- | 






ts by means of layers or cuttings, 
Ithough, unfortunately, it does not root with 
It is, no doubt, 
wing to its being grafted that its frequent early 
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Garden—planting shrubs (/. Arthur). 














A winter-flowering shrub (Garrya elliptica). 


| 
—Thanks for rough plan. The common Holly 
would make a fine hedge near the road. The 
English Yew and Thuja Menzesi would also 
answer well. For the front of the house the 
following shrubs can be well recommended. | 
They are hardy, ornamental, and of easy culture. — 
Amongst evergreens Olearia Haasti and Berberis | 
Darwini are conspicuous. The first-named | 
flowers in autumn, while the Berberis carries & 
large quantity of yellow blossoms in spring. | 
Kalmia latifolia, Choisyaternata, and Escallonia | 
|Philippiana are choice, free-flowering shrubs. | 
Yuccas, Veronicas, Cytisus albus, and Raphio- | 
lepis ovata, would answer your purpose admit: | 
ably. Among the deciduous section the followiag | 
are good : Spirceas, Hydrangea paniculata grandi-| 
flora, Weigelas, Forsythias, Daphne Mezereum) 
and its varieties, the Japanese Snowball-tres| 
|(Viburnum plicatum), Cydonia japonica, and 
the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). The} 
plants here mentioned are of good habit, very 
| free flowering, and easily managed. The plot of 












give it the attraction of showy colour, yet their 





ground on the 8.W. side of the house would do| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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for a tennis-court, if large enough ; if not, plant 
one or two graceful conifers on the outskirts, 
such as Retinospora filifera and Thujopsis 
borealis. Also a small selection of choice 
flowering shrubs, of which the following are 
good examples: Cerasus, Almonds, Thorns, and 
Magnolias. It would be very unwise to raise 
a bank of earth against the hedge, as the latter 
requires light and air just as much as all other 
tree life. If you do make a bank, it must be 
some little distance away from the hedge. On 
the vacant walls you cannot do better than 
plant Pear Doyenné du Comice. Peaches and 
Nectarines would do well in the same position. 


Chimonanthus fragrans (Miss Heywood 
Jones).—A great mistake made in the culture of 
this favourite winter-flowering shrub is that it 
is pruned at the wrong season of the year. As 
the flowers are borne on the summer shoots 
pruning should be attended to in spring, the 
object being to encourage as much young growth 
as possible. Keep the plants well supplied with 
water at the roots in early spring and summer, 
and if you have a syringe use it freely amongst 
the top growth. 


Copper Beech (Snowdrop).—The Oopper Beech is 
not a very difficult plant to grow in ordinary soils and 


positions, but as your soil is composed largely of white 
sand, and the plant appears to have been badly treated at 
the time of planting, we should recommend you to lift it 


and replant it in a loamy soil. 


Hollies (A. C.).—With the exception of Ilex 
Aquifolium fructu luteo, we cannot call to mind any other 


There is 
a variegated form named I. A. aurea media picta, which 
rarely ever fails to carry an abundant crop of yellowish 
An article on Hollies appeared in 


green-leaved Holly which bears yellow berries. 


berries every autumn. 
our issue of December 25, 1897, p. 621. 





FRUIT. 


WELL-FLAVOURED PEACHES. 
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being ample. Do not force hard the first year, 
or allow too much fruit to mature. Trees in 
pots should also be protected against sudden 
extremes of weather, as too much wet soddens 
and decays the fibrous roots, and frost also 
injures, so that when in the open the pots 
should be plunged and the wet thrown off in 
the winter. There should be little pruning at 
this season, as the pinching needed whilst under 
glass, and the removal of old fruiting wood as 
soon as the fruit is removed, will bring the trees 
into proper condition. 

Pot-TREES should not be too much forced, the 
best results being obtained by growing them 
more naturally, and the fruits are better fla- 
voured and larger. I have scarcely touched upon 
borders or trees planted out, but this mode of 
growth is more known. For this latter purpose 
there is no lack of variety, and for open-air 
culture a good selection is at command. The 































MANY amateurs grow Peaches in pots who could 
not devote a house to trees planted out, but my 
notes, though necessary brief, will treat also of 
the best-flavoured Peaches for open walls. As 
shown in the illustration, the Peach fruits well 
when grown in pots; but it is useless for 
amateurs to attempt its culture if the trees 
are left to chance. Few fruits are more profit- 
able when well grown, and I have noted the 
value of pot-trees for amateurs who wish to 
make the most of a house. The trees can be 
placed in tke open for a good portion of the year, 
and the house used for other plants. On the 
other hand, from April or May until July pot- 
trees need more attention than those in borders, 
and as that season is a critical time, it may be 
well to guard against failures. Peach-trees in 
pots are often grown for their quick fruiting 
when young, continuing to bear freely for 
years. As regards the preparation of the trees 
for fruiting, much depends upon the space at 
command. 

Amateurs may wish to know what is the best 
or easiest mode of culture. I would not advise 
pot-trees if there is a want of labour at the sea- 
son named, as with a few hours drought on a 
hot day the whole crop may be lost. There is 
in such cases a greater certainty of planted-out 
trees succeeding, and though in any case it is 
useless to grow the Peach or Nectarine without 
due attention to details, it is less risky with 
trees in borders if they are not daily attended to. 
The Peach fruits so freely in any case, whether 
in pots or planted out, that it is necessary to 
reduce the crop to quite one half in’ its 
earlier stages. Many trees go wrong because 
they are allowed to become crowded. I have 








A pyramidal Peach-tree in fruit in a pot. 


grower must in this latter case be guided by the 
means at command, soil and position being of 
primary importance. With the introduction of 





explained that young trees fruit readily, but, on 
the other hand, in most cases it is well to 
purchase what are termed established trees. 
These are prepared by pruning them into shape, 
and they are in condition to fruit the first 
season of growth in their new quarters. 
They are not costly, and their size, shape, 
and healthy fruiting condition well repay 
for purchasers’ outlay. Now or at any time 
until March is a good time to buy fruiting 
trees, and it is not necessary to purchase 
in pots, as they may be potted on arrival, 
but pot as firmly as possible; avoid rank 
manures, and let the compost be good loam 
—say three parts—the other old mortar- 
rubble or wood - ashes. Manures encourage 
rank growth, which casts the buds or fruit, 
and requires so much moisture. Avoid 
large pots at the start, 9 inches to 12 inches 


Peaches from America of late years quite a 
month’s gain in earliness has been obtained. 
This is fortunate, as now we may gather Peaches 
in the open from July to October, a period of 
four months, and in many cases fruits of the 
best quality and large in size. The amateur 
cannot be expected to know the best-flavoured 
fruits, and I will describe them. On the other 
hand, size does not signify the best quality. Of 
late years we have been well favoured, as the 
hot sunshine has brought out the good qualities 
of Peaches, which are often condemned in our 
variable climate. It will be found for open 
walls the best varieties are the mid-season 
fruits, and some of the better known still hold 
their own. For earliness or pot-culture one of 
the newer American kinds, 

Earty ALEXANDRA, still holds its own. It 
is a very early fruit, in season early in July. 
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We have in a good season had this variety ripe 
the first week in July on a south wall, and it 
does well with pot-culture. If forced too hard 
at times it drops its buds, and the crop is lost. 
In pruning these precocious varieties leave more 
spray or small wood, as this will set a crop when 
the stronger fails. This variety is well 
flavoured, brisk, and a grand colour. Another 
excellent early Peach, a day or two in advance 
of the one named, and a grand forcer, is 


AMSDEN JUNE, also an American fruit ; this 
lacks the good flavour of a mid-season Peach, 
but its earliness, size, and colour make it 
valuable. 

Hatn’s Farry, a fine fruit, is in season early 
in August. It is probably one of the best in its 
season, of good quality, high colour, large, melt- 
ing, and of a pleasing shape. It rarely fails as a 
pot or border tree, and is one of the best for 
cold soils or a northern locality. 

EARLY Grosse MIGNONNE is 
likewise one of the best-flavoured 
Peaches grown. It isof fine colour 
and in season early in August ; it 
follows closely on Hale’s Early. It 
rarely fails to finish a grand crop, 
but this variety must not be con- 
founded with the ordinary Grosse 
Mignonne, which is quite distinct, 
is not a good cropper when forced, 
or a good pot-tree in comparizon 
with the true earlier kind. 

GosHAWK is another American 
variety, very large, a late August 
fruit of grand flavour, pale colour. 
A good pot and forcing variety, 
vigorous in the open, also cropping 
heavily. 

Roya GrorGE is well known as 
one of our oldest and best Peaches. 
It is not only a most reliable crop- 
per, but one of the best flavoured, 
being in season early in September. 
It is a large, melting fruit, forces 
well in any form, and is not par- 
ticular as to soil or locality ; it is 
one of the most reliable. 

DymonD is specially fine in every 
way, both as regards quality, crop, 
forcing, and size. It should bein 
all coilecticns. Where tiz3 and 
quality ure needed, the tree in tha 
open is one of the hardiest, and 
it never fails to finish a fiae crop 
of large fruit, but reeds severe 
thinning. 

STIRLING CASTLE —This is as 
invaluable as Royal George, and a 
splendid pot variety or for open 
walls, being in season the middle 
of September, 

BELLEGARDE is a reliable fruit 
for late September, and with this I 
may mention Barrington, which is 
similar to it in quality and season. 
Both are good in any form and of 
fine quality, season considered. 

Sea Eac ie is a good autumn 
fruit of pale colour but high quality. 
It is in season late in September. 
An excellent pot or border-tree and 
very prolific, sets well, and is a 
large fruit. ; 

THE NECTARINE PEACH is not 
grown nearly a3 much as its merits 
deserve. This is late, but of good flavour, 
melting, and rich. It is good into October, and 
should be in all collections for its quality and 
cropping. W. 








Apple Hoary Morning.—I am inclined 
to think that this Apple is a very shy bearer, 
that perhaps being the reason why even the 
largest trade growers are omitting it from their 
lists. When first sent out it used to be ex- 
hibited in the great Kentish and Sussex collec- 
tions at the Palace and other shows, but now-a- 
days one seldom meets with it. Some eight or 
nine years ago I planted Hoary Morning as a 
cordon in a light, well-drained soil, but until 
this season it has never once shown a single 
bloom-bud, much less a fruit. I find, however, 
that there are now a few stout bloom-buds, so I 
may get a few fruits from it nextautumn. Had 
the tree grown grossly I should not have won- 
dered at its continued barrenness, but as the 
reverse of this is the case and plenty of spurs 
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have been formed, though there are no bloom- 
buds, I think the fault must lie in the variety. 
—dJ. 


CORDON PEARS. 
As a large grower of cordon Pear-trees, the note 
in GARDENING, Jan. lst, page 640, naturally 
interested me, and I can endorse most of what it 
contains. To those whoare contemplating plant- 
ing Pears, and who want to see some return as 
quickly as possible, I know of no form of trees I 
can more heartily recommend ; but they require 
careful treatment in order to keep them fruitful 
and in good health. They certainly will not 
bear the rough treatment so often given to 
espaliers and bush-trees. Most of the varieties 
should be worked on the Quince or double 
grafted. If worked on the Pear-stock, it will 
necessitate very hard pruning both at root and 
branch, and this will soon paralyse the tree. 
But there are exceptions, some of which are 
mentioned in the note referred to—viz , Beurré 
d’Anjou, Doyenné du Comice, Beurré Bachelier, 
and Winter Nelis should certainly be worked on 
a vigorous stock and not pruned too severely. 
Five years ago I planted a wall, 125 yards in 
length, with cordon Pears, with the exception of 
a little space at one end of it, which is devoted 
to Peaches and five Plums. I made my wants 
known to two of the leading nurserymen in 
England, both of whom are renowned for their 
cordon trees. The trees came in April, some of 
them with flowers on them. The weather was very 
dry and hot for the time of year, but the trees 
were most carefully packed and in first-class 
condition. They had masses of roots, and for 
the most part worked on the Quince-stock, but, 
unfortunately, Winter Nelis, DoyennéduComice, 
Beurré d’Anjou, and one or two other varieties 
were also worked on this stock, and they have 
since been replaced with trees on the “‘ Pear or 
free-stock.” The other trees grew away 
vigorously, not one dying ; but I should say that 
as soon as received they were unpacked and 
plunged into a large tank of water, where they 
were left for twenty-four hours. The wall is from 
9 feet to 14 feet in height and faces due south, 
and the splendid crops of fruit these trees have 
borne have been admired by many gardeners. 
But, as I said above, they must have liberal 
treatment. These trees are surface-dressed 
every autuma or winter with the following com- 
po3t :—Blood, wood-ashes, loam, and bone-meal, 
well mixed together, and they pay for it. I 
may say that in the sime year I[ also planted a 
lot of espaliers, but it was only during the past 
season that I have gathered anything like a full 
cropirom them. There is one exception I must 
take to in ‘‘E.’s” note—viz., Olivier de 
Serres. This, I find, does first rate, and the 
fruit is of the finest quality and size. We are 
now using it, which is rather earlier than 
usual, Anyone having only a limited space of 
wall to fill cannot do b2tter than plant cordon 
Pears, not with a host of varieties, for this, in 
my opinion, isa mistake. A dozen good kinds 
are enough for almost any large garden. I can 
speak with experience on this point, for I made 
the too common mistake some years ago of 
planting too many kinds, and am now replacing 
them with well tried sorts. I can recommend 
the following for this neighbourhood: Jargo- 
nelle, Williams’ Bon Carétien, Marie 
Louise, Doyenné du Comice (one of the finest 
Pears in cultivation), Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Josephine de Malines, Glou Morceau, Olivier 
de Serres, Thompson’s (a fine Pear), Winter 
Nelis, and, if a sensational Pear is wanted, plant 
Pitmaston Dachesse, but I cannot say anything 
in praise of its flavour. THOMAS ARNOLD, 
The Gardens, Cirencester House. 


A Clianthus in bloom outdoors in 
January.—As illustrating the mildness of the 
season, local papers here have been rejoicing 
over wild Strawberries picked by the dozen on 
Christmas Day ; but a fact which deserves more 
prominent mention is, I think, that at Beeson, 
a hamlet near the shores of Start Bay, I saw 
yesterday (January 4), against a cottage wall 
facing south-east, a Clianthus 8 feet in height 
and in fall bloom. It has received no protection, 
and though I have known the plant for years I 
never saw itin bloom at this time of the year. 
Besides the foregoing, I could have picked a 
bouquet of Fuchsias, Anemones, Pansies, Sal- 
vias, Stocks, &e.—F. G. Harris, Kingsbridge, 
South Devon, 





(c) which buds to retain, (d) and the sorts which require special feeding ? 
for exhibition blooms and propose to grow three blooms on each plant. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





PROPAGATING AND STOPPING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
I wisu to know (a) the best time to strike the following varieties, (b) which to top and when, 
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I wish to grow them 
I know this is rather a 


long list, but, as I have been a reader of your paper for some years, I shall be obliged if you 


will afford the space to reply to my question fully.—ANxIoUS. 


*.* Propagate each of your varieties without delay, securing the three best and healthiest- 
looking plants from the stock. Carefully observe the details of culture given against each variety, 
and you cannot very well fail if you give the necessary attention during successive seasons. 





Names. 


| 


When to stop. 


Which bud to retain. 


Feedir g 





Viviand Morel 


La Triompbante 


Charles Davis 
Gloriosum .. 
Wm. Holmes 


Col. W. B. Smith 


Sunflower 


Eafant des deux Mon des 


Louis Boehmer 
Mrs. Dr. Ward 
Hairy Wonder 


Beauty of Truro .. 


Lady Selborne 


Gloire du Rocher .. 


Lord Brooke 


Souvenir de Petite Amie 


Florence Davis 
Wm. Tricker 
Baron Hirsch 
Elaine 


Mile. Thérd3e Re 


Louise 

Mme. Carnot 
James Salter 
G. O. Schwabe 


M. Pankoucke 


y 


Mme. Edward Rey 


Lady T. Lawrence 


John Seward 


Wilfred Marshall .. 


Deuil de Jules Fer 


Graphic 
International 
Good Gracious 
Mrs. H. Weeks 
Golden Gate 
Amos Perry 
Com Blusset 
Eda Prass .. 
Thos. Wilkins 


ry 


Primrose League .. 


Waban 

OC. H Payne 
Australian Gold 
Arona i 
Alice M. Love 


Dorothy Seward .. 


Edith Tabor 
Enily Silsbury 
H. Woolman 
Lago Maggiore 


Mrs. H. Briscoe Ironside — 


Mrs. John Shrimptoa 

Mr. A. G@. Hubbuck 
Directeur Tisseraud : 
Mons. Ohenon de Leche... 


Mutual Friend 
Phoebus 

J. Agate 

Wm. Seward 


Miss Dorothea Shea 


Bonnie Dundee 


Pride of Madford .. 
Pride of Swanley .. 


J. W. McHattie 
Rose Wynne 
Niveum 


Mane. Ad. Cnatin mt 
Surpasse Gambetti 


Lady Byron 


Exmouth Yellow .. 


Mme. E. Oapitant 


Bellini 


Miss M. Goschen te 


Mrs. CO. E Shea 


Miss M. Godfrey .. 


Maggie Shea 


President Oarnot .. 


Philadelphia 


Raine d’Avgleterre 


M Demay Paillandier 


D, B. Orane 
Chamechande 


Viscomte Rozer de Chezelle 


O. W. Richardson. . 


Wood’s Pet.. 


Mme Murius Ricoud 
General Roberts .. 


L’Amethiste 
Mrs. J. Wright 


- 











Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
May 12 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
End Mirch 
End March 
Ead March 
April 10 


Natural break 
April 6 
April 15 

Natural break 
April 6 
April 10 

Natural break 
April 15 

Natural break 
April 10 

End April 

Natural break 

April 10 


mid-June 
April 10 
April 15 
May 7 
Ead April 
April 10 
May 7 
April 6 
May 7 
April 6 
April 10 


First week April 


Natural break 
End March 
Natural break 


First week April 
First week April 


Natural break 
April 10 
Natural break 
Natural break 
April 10 
N «tural traak 
N stural break 
Natural braak 
April 10 
Natural break 
April 12 
April 15 
End March 
Natural break 
Natural break 
April 10 
April 6 
April 15 
April 6 
April 6 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Ead March 
April 6 
April 21 
Natural break 
Natural break 
April 10 
April 15 
Natural break 
April 10 
Natural break 
April 15 
April 10 
April 15 
April 15 
Natural break 
April 15 
April 3 
Natural break 
April 15 
E.1d March 
April 20 
April 3 
Natural break 
April 10 
Ead April 
April 10 


Tois variety not known 


Natural break, pinch resulting shoots 





Late crown 
Late crown 
Late crown 
First crown 
Terminal 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Terminal 
Second crown 
Firat crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Late crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Terminal 
Second crown 


First crown 


Sscond crown 
First crown 
First crown 

Second crown 

Second crown 
First crown 

Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Firat crown 

Second crown 
First crown 

Second crown 

Sscond crown 

Second crown 

Second crowa 
First break 
Late crown 

Sscond crown 

Seconi crown 
First crown 
Firat crown 

Second crown 
First crown 

Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crowa 

Second crown 


Retain buds end August 


First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 

First crown 

First crown 
Sezond crown 
S-cond crown 

First crown 

Firat crown 

First crown 
Second crown 

First crown 

First crown 
Second crown 

First crown 

First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 

First crown 
Second crown 

First crown 
Second crown 

Late crown-bud 

First crown 
Second crown 

First crown 
Second crown 

First crowao 
Second crown 

First crown 
Second crowa 


required. 
Liberal 
Plenty 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Liberal 
Liberal 


| Moderate 


Moderate 
Liberal 
Little 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Liberal 


Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
M oderate 
Moderate 
L'ttle 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Modera‘e 
Moderate 
Moderat3 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
M»derate 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Mderate 
Moderate 





[We give this reply so fully because we feel sure other readers will benefit by the 
information given. | 





Chrysanthemums 


— — + 


—eighteen sorts|all Japanese sorts, of medium height, and 


of easy culture for amateurs (2. M.).—| produce large blooms at end of October and early 
You ask us to exclude white sorts, as you have) November quite easily: Lady Hanham, rosy- 


a good white one. 
selection of this number, and on this account we L ; 
have included two others, ‘fhe following are’ rosy-buff, shaded yellow; Louise, flesh-pink ; 


| 


This is not sufiicient ina) buff; Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve; Chas. 
Davis, bronzy-yellow ; Mons. Chenon de Leche, 


Ot 
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Australian Gold, pale yellow ; Emily Silsbury, 
white ; Souvenir de Petite Amie, white ; Lady 
Randolph, claret-crimson ; Mme, Ernest Capi- 
tante, dark old rose; Mons. Chas. Molin, 
reddish-orange ; Pallanza, rich golden-yellow ; 
Phebus, clear yellow; Reine d’Angleterre, 
rosy-mauve; W. H. Lincoln,-bright yellow ; 
William Seward, deep crimson; William 
Tricker, delicate rose; and Milano, cherry- 
carmine, Get your plants rooted as early as 
possible, and retain second crown-buds. The 


second crown-buds are those which appear in 


the points of the shoots. In the second series 


of buds, after the first break has been made— 
/.é., the third lot of buds appearing in the life of 
a plant as follows: lst bud (when break is 


made), 2ad bud (lst crown), 3cd bud (2ad 


crown), the two latter appearing successively 


after the break is made. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM ETOILE DE LYON, 


In order that W. F. Dark (p 615, GARDENING) 
may experience no disappointment with respect 
to his supposed white eport of this variety, it 
is well to point out that where the flowers 
expand so late in the year they lose nearly or 
quite all the pink tinge which distinguishes them 
in anormal condition. This is especially the 
case whore little or no disbudding is done—the 
more flowers left the purer they come. I have 
had plants of Etoile de Lyon in bloom at Christ- 
mas, the larger flowers being faintly flushed 
with pink, whilst the generality were pure 
enough to be classed with white flowers. Cut- 
tings taken from branches that have carried 
these white blooms will produce pink ones the 
following season—that is, if allowed to flower 
at the usualseason. Your correspondent is not 
the only one who has been deceived in this way, 
this bleaching of the flowers in early winter 
having been mistaken for a fixed variation 
in colour. It is, of course, possible—though, 
under the circumstances, by no means pro- 
bible—that a white sport has at length 
been obtained, and I advise W. F. Dark 
to take cuttings and grow them on, allowing 
them to bloom in November. If the flowers 
come white at that season the sport will be fixed. 
Etoile de Lyon is a valuable Chrysanthemum for 
lite blooming, and its marits for this purpose 
have never, 1 think, been quite appreciated. It 
is of vigorous growth, a very easy kind to grow, 
giving a lot of bloom uader rough-and-ready 
treatment. It suc:eeds very well when planted 
out and lifted intheautumn. Ihave frequently 
kept plants of this variety a second year, cutting 
them down in May and shifting into larger pots 
in July. Plants managed in this way will give 
a quantity of bloom during December ; in fact, 
up to the New Year, if they remain in the open 
until the end of the first week in Oztober, or 
ten days or a fortnight longer with a little pro- 
tection. By striking cuttings in April one may 
have nice little specimens in 6-inch pots, carry- 
ing about a dozen good blooms. BYFLEeEt., 





Chrysanthemums—CGctober flower- 
ing (JV. Pickworth).—Y our selection of October 
flowering sorts is a good one, but may be im- 
proved upon. Weshould prefer instead Mlle. 
Lacroix, Emily Silsbury, Queen of the Earlies, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, and Lady Selborne, 
among the whites. Of the yellow sorts, you 
cannot well improve upon Mr. Charles KE. Shea, 
Clinton Chalfant, and ivy Stark. If you grow 
Mme. ila Comtesse Foucher de Cariel (rich 
orange-yellow),as you propose, you must disbud 
it, or the result will be very disappointing. This 
variety should be grown freely, when it pro- 
duces an enormous crop of blossoms. Annie 
Clibran (soft rose-pink), Ambroise Thomas (red- 
dish-bronze), and Mons. W. Holmes are each 
excellent October sorta, and you might supple- 
ment your list with that of Mrs. A. J. Parker 
(light pink-shaded salmon). We should prefer 
to let the plants grow naturally, and select 
crown-buds when they appear if you want an 
early October display. By letting the plants 
grow onto the terminal buds you would be a 
few weeks later with the display and secure 
far prettier flowers. 


Chrysanthemums for market 
(Fern).—To grow Chrysanthemums for market 
in a cut state itis very important that only 
those sorts should be grown that develop their 
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blossoms. freely on long footstalks of medium 
size, and of good, distinct, and lasting colours. 
There are many varieties which come within 
this category, and we are pleased to mention 
their names. When growing these plants for 
market it is useless to allow them to develop 
blooms of exhibition standard. For ordinary 


purposes blooms of medium size are far the 
best, as 80 many uses can be found for those of 
To make the cultivation of the 


this size. 
Chrysanthemum for market purposes a profit- 


able venture it is well to have a supply of 
flowers from September until December, or even 
later, as either the early or the late supplies 
really make the bulk of the profit during some 
What may be a success one season 


seasons. 
may not necessarily be so another season. 


Novelty in colour, and in form too, often 
so 
that each season novelties should be looked 
The following Japanese sorts should 
Early and semi- 
early sorts.—White : Mme. C. Desgrange, Lady 
Fitzwygram, Mychett White, Queen of the 
Yellow : George 
Wermig, Mrs. Burrell, Orange Child, Clinton 
Chalfont, and Ryecroft Glory, bronzy-yellow ; 
other colours worthy of attention are Harvest 
Home, crimson and golden-yellow ; Vice-Presi- 
dent Hardy, orange-scarlet, yellow reverse ; 
William Holmes, rich crimson ; Ambroise Thomag, 
reddish-bronze ; Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de 
Cariel, rich orange-yellow ; Edie Wright, rosy- 
purple shading to pink ; Mme. Casimer Perier, 
white, suffused pink; Roi des Précocés, rich 
crimson ; Notaire Groz, silvery-mauve; Mlle. 


enables a grower to make a success, 


after. 


meet your requirements. 


Earlies, and Barbara Forbes. 


Lacroix, white; and Mr. C. E. Shea, yellow. 


Mid-season sorts might be well represented by 
the following whites: Souvenir de Petite Amie, 


Emily Silsbury, and Mlle. M. A. de Galbert. 


Yellow: Phebus, W. H. Lincoln, and Kentish 
Bronze and orange by Mons. Chas. 
Molin, Source d’Or, Mons. Georges Biron, and 
Pink and rose by Viviand 
Morel, Reine d’Angleterre, and Helen Blocd- 
good. Crimson and rich shades of colouring by 
John Shrimpton, G. W. Childs, and William 
Late sorts are best represented by 
Niveum, white ; L. Canning, white; Golden Dart, 
yellow; Janette Sheahan, yellow, tinted bronze ; 
King of Plumes, yellow; Golden Gate, tawny- 
yellow ; Pride of Ryecroft, pale-yellow ; Tuxedo, 


Yellow. 


Thomas Wilkins. 


Seward. 


terra-cotta ; and Mme. Felix Perrin, soft ross. 


We have given you a somewhat lengthy list, 
not knowing your requirements, but if there 
are too many for your purpose, you can reduce 
the number by having fewer of the different 


colours represented. 





GARDEN PESTS: 





CURE FOR ONION GRUB. 


THE dreaded Onion grub works sad havoc in 
many kitchen gardens, a fair crop being hard to 
One found the best results from the 
free use of soot worked into the ground when 
preparing it in winter, and also by well-sprink- 
ling the surface of the ground in spring after 
the seed was sown and previous to giving the 
surface the final raking. A gardener in the 


secure, 


North of England, whose Onion crops suffered 


for many years from the ravages of this insidious 


pest, has at last found a perfect remedy, and is 
now able to grow heavy crops of clean, sound 
bulbs. He got the recipe from a very old 
practical gardener whose soil was of a heavy 
retentive character, and in which the Onion crop 
always suffered from mouldiness or canker a3 
well as from the grub. The remedy lay in the 
use of charcoal dust, purchased at a nominal 
figure from the charcoal burners, being the 
refuse from the bottom of the pit after the char- 
coal is taken out. This is spread to the thick- 
ness of about half an inch on the top of the 
Onion plot, after being manured and dug and 
scuffed in with the point of a five-tined fork, 
so as to mix the top soil and charcoal well 
together. Nothing more is done beyond attend- 
ing to the crop in the usual way during the 
summer. The gardener referred to has practised 
it for six years, and has excellent crops of bulbs 
and no attack either from the maggot or mould. 
When he first tried the experiment he divided 
his Onion plot into two parts, one of which he 
dressed as above described, while the other half 
was left in the usual way, with the result that 
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on the dressed half he had a good crop of sound 
Onions, and on the undressed portion a grub- 
infested, cankered crop. The following year he 
decided to try the remedy on a still larger scale, 
and therefore had the whole of a quarter prepared. 
for Onions and divided into eight beds of equal 
size. Four of these were dressed with charcoal 
dust, the remaining four were not. ‘The result 
was the same as before, the beds to which the 
dust was applied producing good clean Onions, 
while the other four were badly affected. The 
same gardener informed me that the use of char- 
coal had enabled him to overcome clubbing in 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers. At one time early 
Cauliflowers with him were out of the question, 
but after planting his autumn-raised stock of 
plants on ground which had been dressed with 
charcoal dust for the Onion crop the previous 
winter, he grew capital Cauliflowers, and yet 
had no attack of clubbing. Ithink the charcoal 
remedy worthy of a trial by gardeners who are 


troubled with grub and canker in their Onions. 
J. 


Ferns eaten off (Gypsy).—Your Ferns 
were probably eaten off by the Black Vine. 
weevil (Otiorhynchus sulcatus), which feeds 
on the Fern-fronds and various other plants ; 
the white worms were probably the grubs of the 
weevils. Of course, without seeing the insects 
I cannot be quite sure as to what they are. As 
to the grubs, I am afraid there is nothing to be 
done but pick them out from among the roots. 
Any insecticide that would kill them would 
injare the Ferns. The weevils only feed at 
night ; they are nearly black, and not quite 
34-inch long, or they may be the clay-coloured 
weevil, which is rather smaller than the other, 
and, as its name implies, of the colour of clay. 
Both kinds only feed at night, and hide them- 
selves very carefully during the day. Lay the 
pots of Ferns on their sides on a white cloth 
while it is quite light, and sfter dark throw a 
bright light on them suddenly. If this does not 
make them fall on the cloth, search the plants 
well.—G.§ §S. 

Fiy on Marguerite-roots (Bristol 
Reader ).—It is not very easy to understand 
what you mean when you speak of a fly ‘* which 
resembles a maggot,” but from the context in 
your letter I suppose you mean one of the aphides 
which feed on the roots of plants, and which are 
often found on the roots of Marguerite Daisies. 
I should take the plants out of their pots and 
stand them in a bucket, in which should be 
placed one of the following mixtures: The 
extract from 6 oz. of Quassia-chips, 4 oz. of soft- 
soap, well mixed in 4 gallons of water ; or } pint 
of crude carbolic acid in 2} galions of water ; 
or merely immerse the roots in plain water at a 
temperature of 130 degs. Fahr.—G. 8S. S. 


AUSCHYNANTHUSES. 


THERE are about a dozen species of Alschynan- 
thus in cultivation, and they are among the 
most serviceable of basket-plants for the stove. 
They are easily kept in health, easily propa- 
gated, and when well grown they flower freely 
at almost any season of the year. They are 
mostly natives of India and Malaya, where they 
grow in humid tropical forests, generally upon 
the trunks of trees along with Orchids and 
Ferns. The best of them were introduced by 
Messrs. Veitch, through their collector Thomas 
Lobb, about fifty years ago. They are not, 
however, so generally known as they deserve 
to be. We have grown them for the last 
eighteen years, and fiad them most useful as 
dacorative plants, in addition to the interest 
they have for the botanist. With the exception 
of AX, Hildebrandi, they require a tropical tem- 
perature all the year round, plenty of moisture, 
and a little shade. They do well suspended 
from the roof of a warm-house containing a mixed 
collection of stove plants, or ina tropical fernery 
or Orchid-house. They all thrive in baskets 
made either of wire or teak. These should be 
lined with thin slices cut from a peat turf, 
inside which should be placed a mixture of peat, 
leaf-mould, sand, and piecesof charcoal. Plants 
raised from spring-struck cuttings should be 
planted in this, and as they grow the stems of 
the slender species may be pegged about the 
sides of the basket. They should be dipped in 
water once a day, and when growing vigorously 


'a little weak liquid-manure should be given. 
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of turfy loam and well-decayed cow-manure. The roots 
will revel in this. Plenty of water must be given while in 
full growth. For outdoor culture, pot up in the same 
manner, keep rather cool, and turn out about mid-Juné or 
as soon as frosts seem gone. 


2559—Kitchen grate and greenhotse (Com- 
bination) —To enable a kitchen grate to heat a greenhouse, 
the grate used should be one of the closed kitchener form, 
as in that way the fire-heat is so much more effectually 
utilised. The back and one side of the grate should be 
an ordinary cast-iron boiler, connected by pipes with the 
cold-water cistern and a closed iron cistern fixed several 
feet above the grate. From this receptacle 2 small steam- 
pipe should lead to the top cistern. Then from it should 
flow a 2-inch pipe, feeding a 4-inch pipe in the greenhouse, 
whilst the return should be contracted into a 2-inch pipe, 
and be carried into the bottom of the boiler direct. Of 
course, for the latter purpose the boiler must be a little 
below the return pipe level. Such an arrangement weuld, 
we think, give youa good heat. If one pipe were not 
enough, then have two fiows and one return. 


2560 —Molesin garden (Ozford ).—You are evidently 
confronted with a great plague of molesin your garden, 
and so long as these pests have the run undisturbed of the 
adj ining ground, and there breed wholesale, it is impossi- 
ble for you to do much to repress them so long as they 
have the free access to your garden. You may catch a few 
with traps, or a professional catcher may bs much more 
successful ; but with a perfect warren close by it would ba 
indeed difficult to free your garden of the trouble. Can 
you open a trench 2 feet deep all round the outside of your 
garden close to the fence, whatever it may be, and fix all 
round in the trench }-inch wire-netting, as that would be, 
apart from a biried wall of concrete or other hard 
material, the best means of excluding the moles? Then 
you might manage, by trapping or watching them at work 
in their runs and throwing them out with a fork, to soon 
succeed in destroying them. 


2561_—Rabbits in garden (/bid).—The need for 
wire-mesh of fair height to exclude rabbits from a garden 
surrounded by an open space is that these creatures will 
often leap to a height of 2 feet, especially when hard driven 
by bunger or fear. If you think 3-feet wire-mesh buried 
6 inches in the ground to bs too expensive, at least have 
2} feet depth, burying 3 inches only. Of course, it is 
desirable to bury the lower edge, and very firmly, too, to 
prevent the rabbits from crawling in under. You may 
both trap and shcot the creatures, but so very often it has 
happened that great mischief has been done before the 
rabbits are caught. If you can keep them out absolutely, 
so much the better. All the same, should any depredator 
get into the garden the gun should be promptly brought 
into use. 


2562-Summer cut-fiowers for market (A. W.). 
—It is rather difficult to give you a satisfactory reply. So 
much depends upon locality, soil, and other matters, that 
we can only give you a list of outside flowers likely to sell 
well, and also to grow satisfactorily : Carnations, Clove 
Pinks, Lilies, Aquilegias, Pyrethrums, Cornflowers, Wall- 
flowers, Zinnias, Sweet Sultan, Gaillardia, Ooreopsis, 
Campanulas, Dahlias, Pentstemons, Primroses, Stocks, 
Japanese Anemones, China Asters, and summer-flowering 
Obrysanthemums. Thesa are a few of the different flowers 
which find a ready sale in the market, but everything 
depends upon the cost of production—whether you can 
make it pay you. 


2563— Outdoor cutting flowers (Fern).—Both of 
annuals and herbaceous plants there is immense variety. 
Of the former, blue Cornbottle, yellow Sweet Sultan, 
several annual Chrysanthemums, Sweet Peas in great 
variety, Asters, Marguerite Carnations, branching Ten- 
week Stocks, Mignonette, Scabious, Oandytufts, Indian 
and Ohinese Dianthuses, Marigolds, Iceland Poppies, 
Calliopsis and Coreopsis, Gypsophila paniculata, Sun- 
flowers, etc. And then of herbaceous or ordinary 
perennials: Violets, Pinks, Carnations, D >ronicums, 
Sunflowers, Giant Daisies, Phloxes, Blue Thistles, 
Perennial Asters, Achillea The Pearl, Anemone japonica, 
Columbines, Ooreopsis grandifiorum, Erigerons, Senecio 
pulcher, Gaillardia grandiflora, Iris in variety, Daffodils 
in variety, Everlasting Peas, White Mallow, various 
(£10theras, and, indeed, myriads of other things. Besides, 
there are Roses blooming over a long season, Dahlias, 
especially the Cactus and Pompon forms, Pelargoniums, 
especially double Ivy-leaf varieties, Peonies, Pyrethrums ; 
indeed, there seems to be no limitation Those who 
purpose embarking in flower culture for market sale 
should not embarrass themselves with too many kinds. 
Grow plenty of those they elect to have, and do them 
well. Also, they should look to have a succession 
extending over along season. We find we have omitted 
early or autumn-blooming Ohrysanthemums, of which 
large quantities of some half-dozen colours should always 
be grown. : 


2564—Tomatoes and Cucumbers (Amateur).— 
You will find very full instructions respecting Tomatoes in 
“Tomato Culture,” by W. Iggulden, post free, 1s. 14d. ; 
address to the author, Frome, Somerset. We know of no 
book specially devoted to Oucumber culture; but these 
need very similar treatment as to soil, limitation of room 
for roots, training up under glass, thinning the shoots, and 
other matters that Tomatoes want, but having rather more 
heat and a damper, closer atmosphere. However, later 
put any questions as to matters on which you wish for 
information. 


2565—Foreing-pit (Joan).—Your lean-to pit of 
30 feet long and 6 feet wide should prove very useful, 
especially ifthe flue running through it works well, and 
gives a good warmth. You want some stout cresa-pieces 
of wood placed some 6 inches above the flus to carry boards 
or even wattle hurdles. Over these should be laid turves 
—Grass downwarjs—and upon these placed some coarse 
turfy compost ; or, if you prefer, first 12 inches depth of 
sweet leaves, and on those the soil. If you grow Cucum- 
bers only, good turfy loam that is well-decayed is needed, 
put upin form of mounds along the centre, 3 feet apart; 
and when well warmed you could put cut the plants into 
each mound. After these throw roots through the mounds 
you would have to add fresh soil, and finally give a layer 
of a few inches all over the leaves. You will find it needful 
for these tender plants to keep up a temperature of from 
65 degs. at night to 75 degs. inthe day. You could cover 
up the glass at night with mats. Cucumbers do not want 
too much root-room, but it is difficult to avoid giving 





They sometimes ripen seeds, which may be sown 
in the same way as those of Gloxinias. 1%. 
Hildebrandi requires the same kind of treat- 
ment as the others, except that it thrives in a 
greenhouse temperature, such a position as the 
roof of the cool Orchid-house being congenial 
to it. 

JBSCHYNANTHUS CORDIFOLIUS was introduced 
from Borneo by Lobb about 1859. It has 
slender stems 2 feet long, fleshy, dark green 
leaves 2 inches long, and flowers in clusters at 
the end and in the leaf axils of the branches ; 
the calyx is} inch long, broad, hairy, green ; 
the corolla is 14 inches long, tubular, wide- 
mouthed, hairy, and coloured deep red, with 
linear blotches of black and orange-yellow in the 
throat. 

Ai. rur.GENs.—Introduced by Lobb from Moul- 
mein in 1855. Stems stout and sometimes erect, 
so that the plant assumes a bush-like habit ; 
leaves 3 inches or more long, fleshy, wavy ; 
flowers in large terminal umbels; calyx _bell- 
shaped, 4 iach long, with short triangular lobes, 
green; corolla club-shaped, 3 inches long, 
coloured bright scarlet and yellow, with a few 
linear blotches of black-purple. 


the calyx is saucer-shaped and bright purple, 
the corolla an inch long, very irregular, with 
large lobes coloured scarlet with orange and 
black streaks. Aa 



















RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 













Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING Jree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENENG, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paver. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance, Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 




















































AQ. GRANDIFLORUS was introduced from India 
by the Duke of Devonshire, and flowered at 
Chatsworth about 1840. It is the sturdiest of 
all the species, the stems becoming quite woody. 
I have seen good bushes of it bearing large 
numbers of flowers. The leaves are fleshy, the 
flowers are in large terminal clusters, the calyx 
smooth, green, 4 inch long, the corolla hairy, 
about 3 inches long, broadly tubular, constricted 
at the mouth, coloured scarlet and yellow, with 
black linear blotches. 

#. Hiprsranpi.—This pretty little plant 
was introduced to Kew in 1894. It is 2, veritable 
alpine, according to Mr. Hildebrand, of the Shan 
States, Burmah, who sent seeds and plants of it 
collected on the high hills in that country, where 
it forms dense tufts on the trunks of trees in 
very moist situations, and when in flower it 
looks like a cushion of scarlet velvet. It is quite 
at home in a cool greenhouse, its crowded, erect 
stems growing to a height of about 4 inches, 
clothed with green ovate fleshy leaves each 
linch long and bearing a terminal cluster of 
four or more tubular flowers | inch long, coloured 
bright scarlet and crimson. It is easily propa- 
gated by division. 


i, Losppranus.—This was named in compli- 
ment to Lobb, who introduced it from Java in 
1845. It is the best known, and perhaps, taken 
altogether, the best of all the species. The 
stems are elegant, drooping, and purple, the 
leaves bright green, and about 1 inch long; the 
flowers are in terminal corymbs, the calyx bell- 
shaped, | inch long, hairy, coloured dark purple, 
the corolla 2 inches long, tubular, curved, and 
coloured rich scarlet, with yellow markings in 
the throat. No collection of steve plants, Ferns, 
or Orchids should be without this beautiful 
basket-plant. 

A), LONGIFLORUS was introduced from Java by 
Lobb in 1846. It is like At. speciosus in general 
characters, diffsring in its broader leaves and 
the deep blood-crimson colour of its flowers, 
which are 3 inches long, curved, and borne in 
terminal umbels. 


Ai, oBcoNnIcUS is comparatively new. The 
stems are slender, trailing, or climbing, and 
hairy; leaves 2 inches long, bright green ; 
flowers in pairs in the leaf axils; the calyx is 
singular in form, being broadly bell-shaped with 
recurved margin, the colour being deep crimson ; 
the corolla is short with spreading lobes, 
coloured scarlet and yellow. 


Q. PULCHER.—This was introduced along 
with Ai. Lobbianus, which it resembles, differing 
chiefly in its broader leaves, shorter greenish 
calyx and longer corolla, which is coloured rich 
scarlet and yellow. This plant is sometimes 
called Ai, Boschianus, 


4E. spEciosus.—Another of Mr. Lobb’s fine 
introductions from Java. The stems become 
woody and attain a length of about 2 feet, and 
they may be trained upright to stakes or allowed 
to hang from a basket. Very strong stems will 
produce as many as twenty flowersin an umbel. 


/&. TRICOLOR was introduced from Borneo in 
1857. It has slender drooping hairy stems, 
slightly hairy leaves each an inch long, and 
flowers in terminal clusters of two or three; 













2517—Dwarf Nicotiana affinis.—Oan any reader 
of GARDENING tell me where to get seed of a dwarf form of 
Nicotiana affinis, described as being exactly like the well- 
known form, but only 1 foot high ?—M. P. Forster. 
























To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2548—Heating small greenhouse (D. M.).—We 
do not believe in heating greenhouses by flues. They are 
too parching and by no means so uniform as hot-water 
pipes. 

2549—Daffodils, etce., after forcing (Corn- 
wall).—You may plant out the Narcissus, but Tuberoses 
and Roman Hyacinths are seldom of any future use after 
forcing. 


2550—Creeper for London (A. C. P , Potter’s Bar). 
—We would recommend a Ceanothus or Rose Aimée Vibert 
(white). But unless you have some top ventilation, and 
especially if the reces3 faces the sun, you are not very 
likely to succeed. Grow in pots or a small box. The 
Passion-flowers might also be tried. 


2551-Removing fronds and leaves from 
Ferns (B:itish Ferns, R D.).—Leave old tronds and 
leaves a3 a protection to the crowns. Toat is the only 
reason why tbey should not be removed. The fronds 
form a natural protection, and in spring may be taken 
away. 

2552—Taking “Geranium” cuttings (Chiswick) 
—Take off the young growths of your ‘‘Geraniums” in 
February. There is no gain in slitting the base of these, 
ia fact, it often tends to early decay at that point. We 
would pot on the autumn-struck plants about the end of 
February. Your temperature is very suitable. 


2553—Treatment of “Geraniums” (Dummy). 
—A temperature varying from 50 degs. to 60 degs. is very 
suitable for an ordinary greenhouse. Why not cut off the 
top 4 inches or 6 inches of your ‘‘ Geraniums” and root 
these? Do it as soon as you bave heat; you w'll thus 
increase stock and secure a better shaped plant upon the 
old stems. 


2554—Plants for greenhouse (Breck). — You 
might try bulbs, potting these during August and Sep- 
tember; also Zonal Pelargoniums that have been checked 
from flowering through the summer months. Cyclamen, 
Primulas, alpine Auriculas, and Genista fragrans are also 
suitable, but you will need a temperature of 45 degs. to 
55 degs during winter. 

2555 -—Piants for cool frame (B. C.).—In the first 
place, you cannot grow Smilax, Begonias, etc., in an un- 
heated frame entirely ; nor is it avery suitable structure 
for several of the subjects you name. Sct the frame upon 
a raised bed of 18 inches or 80, if to be unheated, and stand 
the pots upon a layer of sifted ashes. If heated, you will 
need 2 feet or more depth, and must arrange to have the 
bed at least a foot larger all round than your frame. 

2556—Green-fly in greenhouse (Cornwall).— 
Fumigation is by far the best way ina house of mixed 
subjects. You cannot have used it rightly, if it failed to 
kill. At the same time, there is great danger in over- 
fumigation. You do not say size of your house, 80 we can 
only advise you to procure some sheets of McDougali’s 
insecticide, kept by all florists. These contain full in- 
structions, which, if carefully followed, will kill the aphides 
without injury to your plants. 

2557—Jelosia plumosa grandiflora (W. W.).— 
Like most other greenhouse annuals, Cclosias will do in 
the ovea beds during an ordinarily warm summer. Sow 
seed ina temperature of 65 dezs. early in April, pot on 
carefully, using a compost of turfy-loam and leaf-soil in 
equal proportions, and plant out as soon as we seem safe 
from frosts. It is most important to avoid frost, aud not 
to plant out while the soil is still cold and wet. A little 
prepared compost is a great help, and well repays for the 
trouble. 

2568—Potting Lilium auratum for green- 
house (A Subscriver).—Pot in March in well-drained 
pots of light compost, filling the pot only about two-thirds 
and barely covering the bulb, As they progres3 add pieces 
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heavy crops during the season. 


2566—Pot-Strawberry-plants (Query 2).—Your 
general treatment of your pot-Strawberries seems to be all 
Mildew is rather 
characteristic to some varieties, indicating that too much 
feeding and too damp an atmosphere is objectionable. 
Syringing is not needed, as the air of a close Strawberry- 
house is usually moist enough. Any manures, whether 
dry, to wash iv, or in liquid form, should be given 
moderately, and not after the fruits begin to colour. 
When used later the fruits are apt to be very watery and 
V. Hericart de Thury, though one of the 
best for pot forcing, never carries large fruits. Two or 
three are of fair size, but the rest are small. Thinning the 
produce of each plant down to about eight is good 
practice. Royal Sovereign and President always give finer 
fruits. Keep the plants as close to the glass as you can. 
Later, when the sun attains power, some air must be 
given, and more water is needed. If mildew appearsagain 
coat the pipes with sulphur paste and water ; then fire up, 


right, and is such as is customary. 


ill flavoured. 


and close the house for the night. 
2567—U cilising a greenhouse (Constant Reader) 


—In your unheated greenhouse, lean-to, 10 feet wide, you 
will find that it you utilise the front for Tomatoes, what 
will thrive on the back wall will largely depend on how 
A Vine would 
hardly do there, a3 some little heat is desirable to produce 
good Grapes, even‘onardof, A Peach-tree and a Nectarine- 
tree might do very well in the 20-feet run, as fruits would 
ripen well on the wall, especially on the upper portion. It 
you grow Tomatoes in pots or boxes, stood close along the 
front of the house, the plants being trained up to 6 feet 
high, that would leave 4 feet to admit sunshine to the back 
Ere you would want to 
house the Chrysanthemums the Tomatoes should be over 
and the fruits on the trees gathered. Good varieties are 


high you carry up your Tomato-plants. 


trees, which would do very well. 


Peach Royal George and Nectarine Elruge. 


2568—-Marguerite Carnations (F. L ).—This 
eection of the Oarnation tribe differs from others commonly 
grown, because they have a very marked annual habit in 
them. Hence, if seed be sown in the spring under glass, 
say, in February or March, in a shallow pan, it soon 
The seedling plants grow rapidly, and are 
soon ready to prick off thinly int> other pans or else into 
Or they may be put singly into quite 
Early in May, if 
ready, the plants may be put out into the borders, there 
to bloom. A similar sowing made in April, the plants 
being early in June put out into a cool border, will give 
plenty of sturdy ones to lift with balls of soil into 6-inch 
pot3 in Saptember, and in these, if put into a warm green- 
house, they will bloom profusely all the winter. Seedliogs 
give about 80 per cent. of double flowersin various ccloura, 


germina‘es, 


shallow boxes. 
small pots and grown onin a frame. 


all very sweetly perfumed. 


2569—S aakale (Oxford ).—Seakale is perfectly hardy, 
As you 
may not lift the roots, but must blanch the crowns where 
geowing, do not cover them direct with manure of any 
sort, as the Kale will taste of it when cooked, and will come 
much discoloured. If you will not have Seakale-pots, the 
best course will be to heap over the crowns fine ashes in 
ridges or mounds 9 inches high, or else sand; or, failing 
both, then the soil, well broken up loose. Over any of 


and needs no covering up to protect from frost 


these may be laid long litter to help exclude air. If 


ashes b3 used, much may be removed after the cutting is 


done. It is a good plan to cut the stems close to the 


ground ; then, after all the heads are cut, to spread about 


the l.tter, add a dressing of manure and fork it in deeply 
before new crowns ara made. That is the best you can do 
with your permaneht Seakale. 


2570—Potatoes for exhibition (Welsh Amateur) 
—The book to which you refer, ‘‘The Potato in Field and 
Garden,” is by W. J. Malden, and may be obtained of the 
Murk Lane Express Office, 150, Strand, London, price 33. 6d. 
This essay, however, hardly touches on the subject of 
exhibiting. It is really more of an agricultural character. 
As to the back numbers of this paper or the Garden 
furnishing the information you desire, it may be difficult 
to say, but in a week or two we willinsert a paper specially 
dealing with the subject, which you can look for. There 
i3 yet ample time, as planting cannot take place for some 
time yet. 


2571—Heating vineries (Rusticus).—As the hot 
water has to travel 40 feet underground from the boiler 
until it reaches your houses, it seems so very obvious that 
there mu3t be immense waste of heat under such con- 
ditions, although matters would probably be worse were 
the pipes above ground, as then the air would usually 
be colder than the soil, which, once warmed, would nor 
cool so easily. Ib seems unfortunate thyt your boiler is 
sofaraway. Were the furnace about halfway along the 
the range of houses close behind, and two sets of flows and 
returns heated one half the range each, then a boiler one 
half the sizes would do the work of heating far better and 
at one half the cost. Whether there is any defect in the 
setting of your boiler it is not possible for us to eay, but 
the range is not extensive. We should prefer also a con- 
tinuous flow in the pipes, without the intervention of a 
valve-box, if practicable. 


2572—Lean-to pit (A. J. S.).—Before attempting to 
force Asparagus roois in your heated lean-to pit, the ques- 
tion is: Have you plenty of stout old ones to put into it, and 
enough for succession? If so, put on to the bottom of the pit 
a few inches of garden soil. On to that lay your Asparagus 
roots as close as they can very well be crowded. Fill in 
fine soil about the roots ; then more, covering the crowns 
4 inches or 5 inches. Give a good watering, and then 
apply warmth gently at first, making it rather stronger 
after a few days. Still, a temperature of from 50 degs. to 

































































after forcing are useless. 


buried deep. 


nestling between the scales. 


That is not practicable or desirable. 


litter, Fern, or Heather, 


doing more harm than good. Oover up the Vine-3tems. 


make ventilation a necessity. 


on in good fibrous loam. 


than the pots, and cover over with a large pane of glass. 


ribbed fruits, Magnum Bonum and Conqueror, both heavy 


croppers ; or. if smooth fruits, Ohallenger, Polegate, Duke 


of York, or Ham Green Favourite ; all good croppers and 
of excellent quality. 


2579—Palms, Kentias, Cactus, ete. (Flint).— 
Aspidistra lurida variegata frequently produces leaves of 
the normaltyp2—viz , green. Over-luxuriance is often the 
main cause. We seldom see a large-sized plant wall 
variegated. One of the best manures for the Palm:, etc., 
you name is obtained by dissolving an ounce of guanoin a 
gallon of water, and applying once a week. The Cactus 
No. 1 appears to be a variety of Phyllocactus; No. 2, 
an Echinocactus. We cannot give names of florists’ 
varieties from so small a portion. Both flower, and enjoy 
a warm, dry position, fully exposed tosun. Many varieties 
of No. 1 are specially showy, having flowers 6 inches across. 
A sandy loam, with a little powdered brick and charcoal, 
makes a suitable compost. 


2680-Growing Roses, Grapes, etc. (A New 
Reader ).—In our last volume we gave several illustrated 
articles upon amateur propagation, and have always 
endeavoured to have subjects treated in a3 simple a way es 
possible, and you will, we trust, find what you need in 
future issues. Your house is small for Grapes and Roses 
combined ; nor would you ba likely to succeed with Grapes 
without some degree of artificial heat. Roses in pots, 
Zonal and Iv«-leaved Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Abutilons, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, and Tulips, also Cinerarias and 
dwart-growing Chrysanthemums, are all suitable for your 
house; but it would ba doubly useful if heated by one of 
the small stoves advertised in these pages. By perusing our 
articles from time to time you will find each subject treated 
upon in due season. 


2581—-Gardsen manures (J. R. H.).—We are obliged 
for your reference to book on artificial manures; but, all 
the same, it is s9 very diffizult to recommend any that are 
absolutely reliab'e when those who profess to experimens 
with these manures on various crops for the purpose of 
forming definite conclusions present very contradictory 
results, and some others write books to boom certain 


special manures, What reliance can he placed in them? 


Nothiag in horticulture has been so unreliable as treatises 


60 degs. should suffic?. The pit must be well covered with 
mats or litter to keep in the warmth and exclude light. 
If you fill one-half the pit at once and the other half three 
weeks later, you will get a good suocession. The roots 


2573—Fruit-tree roots (Mrs. W.) —All tree roots 
have the same functions, but strong, coarse roots invari- 
ably tend to produce wood growth most freely, whilst 
fibrous or small roots tend to fruit production. The object 
of root-pruning is by making clean cuts through these 
coarse, wood-making roots to prevent that former pro- 
duction. Being severed, they commence to throw out 
small fibrous roots, and thus trees hitherto barren soon 
commence to produce fruit. Every small fibrous root in 
the pruning process should be carefully preserved, and in 
refilling the soil be kept rather near the surface than 


2574—Black Currant buds (J. P.).—We have 
closely examined your Black Currant buds sent with a mag- 
nifying glass, and have found no evidence of white mite or 
any other trouble. The buds are all hard, fully closed, and 
seem to be in perfect health. They are rounder than is 
ordinarily seen on most varieties ; but evidently yours is 
one that produces rather round than dark-pointed buds. 
When the white mite is present then the buds are broad 
and much opened. It is then quite easy to see the mite 


2575—Heating an outside Vine-border (WV. u.). 
—You have just started heating your vinery, which hasan 
outside border, and you wish to heat that border also? 
With the present 
weather, the soil should not be at all cold, and it should be 
remembered that, except when hard frozen, roots are 
always active, ax those of your Vines are in the border; 
but taking advantage: f mild weather, and especially after 
the sun may have been shining on the border for a few 
hours, cover up 6 inches deep with dry leaves, laying 
hurdles over to keep them together, or else long striw- 
Taoat will serve to box in the 
warmth now in the soil. To place onthe border a thick 
body cf manure which would heat for a week or two, and 
then suddenly becomes cold, wet, sodden, would but be 


2576—Maimaison Carnation (Malmaison) —The 
fact of your using more heat than was the case formerly, 
when good flowers resulted, should surely point out your 
error. Sixty degs. in the day and 45 degs. to 50degs. atnight 
isample. All Oarnations object to hard forcing, and if one 
wishes to have them earlier itis merely a question of early 
layers or piping3. Do not keep the house too damp, or 
spot and decay willsetin. Do not syringe overhead, but 
avoid a dry, parching atmosphere. Such mild weather as 
we have had, with the exception of Christmas week, will 


2577—Dahlias (S. Fletcher ).—You will obtain the best 
results by starting the old plants in heat in March. Oover 
the tubers in a bed of light soil up to the crown, and give 
a@ light watering occasionally with luke-warm water. 
When the young growths are a few inches in length, they 
should be taken off with a heel of the old wood attached, 
and inserted singly ia small pots, and plunged in a hot-bed. 
Water overhead with a fine rose water-pot now and again. 
It will be necessary to shade them from the sun for a time, 
and, when rooted, they should be hardened off and potted 


25783—Tomatoes in cool-house (Amateur ).— 
Provided the plants are not started too early, any variety 
of Tomato will do well in a cool-house. Equally any 
variety, nO matter what its general character, cannot be 
induced to grow in a cool-house until the temperature is 
naturally raised by sun-heat. If you sow seed in a pot or 
pots early ia February, stand them in a box a little deeper 


Growth will be quicker and stronger than if the pots were 
not so protected. Growth would be slow, but it would be 
sure, and the plants woulda come sturdy. Get them into 
small pots singly when 3 inches in height. For the fruit- 
ing-pots or boxes the best soil i3 good decayed turfy-loam 
three-parts, the rest being old hot-bed manure and leaf. 
soil. Failing this, use the best garden soil with the same 
manure, and some sand added. Good varieties are, of 
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them plenty when planted out in this way in pits. You 
should bave strong young plants ready to put out as soon 
as you have the pit ready and the soil is well warmed. 
With respect to Tomatoes, get sead of any good variety 
sown at once, and raise plants to put out that are 9 inches 
high, stout, and well leaved, and each plant singly in a 
8-inch pot. Tas inner bed should be made up as before 
(with leaves); but it would be better to have some boxes, 
12 inches wide and as deep, placed along the front of the 
pit just inside. Have them filled with good turfy soil, and 
then put out your plants into them at 12 inches apart. 
Some wires or laths should be fastened—one to each plant 
—across the frame, about 6 inches below the glass, and to 
these the plants be traiaed, keeping all side-ehoots hard 
pinched. Such plants should, carefully tended, carry 































































on manuring. We do not advise the specific manuring of 
any crop with any one particular manurialelement. Soils 
differ so much, so also do crop requirements, and the best 
average results have usually been obtained when super- 
phosphate and potash in equal proportions are applied at 
the time of sowing and planting, and nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia after growth has commenced. Deep 
culture, some animal manure, and good summer cultivation 
then give good crops. 


2582—Harthworms (Henry). — Ordinary earth- 
worms are, a8 a rule, serviceable in scil, as they do much 
to draw into it vegetable matter, and also pass soil through 
their bodies, excreting it later, and thus rendering it more 
fertile. But you seem to be =fflicted with an excessive 
number of worms, and would like to destroy some of them. 
The best thing you can do is to give all your garden at 
night, when the weather is dull and quiet, a smothering of 
fresh slacked lime. That may kill many of the worms at 
once, and if the lime be next day forked in, it will help to 
sweeten the soil. The free presence of these worms rather 
indicates sourness of soil and too much of vegetable 
humus or matter that needs liberating, so that it can be 
utilised by crops. A good dressing of fresh soot applied 
later will also do giod. You must not hope to destroy 
all the worms, but you may many. Use fresh lime freely 
about green crops at night Toe worms and slugs will 
soon retreat. No harm will be done to your Vine-roots. 


25883—Joss Lily after flowering.—I should be 
giad if you could tell me if I can make use of the bulbs of 
the Joss-flower (Narcissus Tazetta) for flowering next year, 
and, if so, what is the best method tofollow? [have them 
growing both in pots and in water.—O O. W. 

*.* The bulbs are vilu‘lzss, 80 throw them away. 

2584—Christmas Roses. — ‘Mrs. R.” has had 
Christmas Roses under lights for ten years. At first they 
did very well, but now there are hardly any flowers, and 
these are very bad. Should she break up and move the 
plants? It is a warm soil in a kitchen garden. 


*,* We think it would be better if you gave your plants 
a liberal supply of liquid-manure when early spring 
growth is being made. The Hellebores are not very partial 
to disturbance. 


2585—Hymenocallis macrostephana. — The 
above plant is not down in the catalogues of the leading 
Eoglish horticulturists, as far as I can make out. Would 
you kindly say if you know it and where it can be 
obtained 7—W. W. 


*.* This ts a stove bulbous plant, growing about 2 feet 
high. It flowers in umbels of six to eight blossoms, is 
swee'-scented, the tube 3 inches long and pale green; the 
rest of the blossom is white. Any large firm would supply 
you. It was introduced in 1879. 


2586—Flowers in a hall heated by a coke 
stove.—The flue of my stove runs up the chimney. The 
hall ig large. Would you kindly say if such flowers as 
Indiam Rhododendrons and Orchids would do there for a 
week or ten days in the winter when they are in blossom? 
—wW. W. 


*,* There is no reason why plants in flower should not 
stand a reasonable time in your heated hall; but you 
must be careful if frost sets in, and keep the fire going a 
little longer at night. 


2587—Greenhouse flowers for winter.—Will 
you please help me through your journal? I have two 
greenhouses (intermediate). What can I grow for good 
cut-blooms from November to February? This last year 
I have grown Ohrysanthemums, but I find that they 
occupy nearly all my ground for standing cut during the 
summer, which is a consideration, seeing that I have only 
a small piece, the rest of it bsing covered by the houses. 
I grow during the summer Stephanotis, Dipladenias, 
Tuberoses, Hoya carnosa, and a few Orchids, but am ata 
loss during the winterif [do not grow Chrysanthemums, 
Therefore I should be much obliged if you will aid me 
through your paper ?—DrErsy. 

*,* We can recommend nothing better than Chrysan- 
themums during winter. You might include Narcissus, 
Tulips, and other bulbs, such as Freesias ; but these would 
not give you the quantity of flower secured from well- 
grown Chrysanthemums, especially at the dates you name. 
You could have a brilliant display with the finer varieties 
of Zonal Pelargoniums, concerning which several notes 
have recently app°ared. 


2588-Clematis Jackmani,—‘‘O. S. H.” is anxious 
to know what he should do with his Clematis Jackmani? 
He has several plants growing on the house, one year old, 
which flowered until November, Should he leave them, 
or cut themdown? Orshould they be heavily pruned, and 
when? They are growing with Rose-trees, which are well 
manured. 

** This Clematis is practically a herbaceous perennial. 
Cut down now, and place a little ashes and scot over and 
around the crown. This is to keep slugs away—pests 
which eat the eyes of young growth with avidity and often 
do much damage. It is a capital companion to elimbing 
Roses, and the same treatment as regards manure will 
suit both. 


25689—-Greenhouss collection for show.—With 
reference to former query on above subject, to which you 
replicd that I did not give sufficient data, I now copy 
from the schedule: ‘‘ Collection of hot aad greenhouse 
plante in pots. Date of show, third week in July. Oulti- 
vation aud variety to be taken into consideration.” Ihave 
an ordinary greenhouse (heated) and smal] Fern-house, but 
no stove. Could you kindlv give me some idea of what 
plants to stage, exclusive of Zonal Pelargoniums, Fucheias, 
Cannas, and Ferns? I als) wish to compete in a class for 
flowers in pots—‘‘ ‘ Geraniums’—hest six foliage.” Please 
give recommendation for these 7—BE. 


** Besides those you name you will find these good: 
Francoa ramosa, Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Gilexinias, 
Hydrangeas, Cupripedium insigne, Pandanus Veitchi, 
Aralias, Seaforthias, Caladiums (especially C. argyrites), 
the last and Isolepis gracilis being most useful for the 
edges. Do not forget Ferns in variety, which are so 
very numerous we cannot name them here. You would 
do well to look at various collections and make notes for 
Suture use. The following are nine gocd foliaged Zonal 
Pelargoniums—grow all, as itis unlikely, if ccnjfined to 
six only, you will get all in jirst-rate form at the same 
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Clivias.——Mesers. Toogood and Sons, Southampton.— 
Garden Seeds.—Messrs. Fidler and Sons.—Seeds and 
Seed Potatoes.——Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons, Waltham 
Oross, Herts.—Seeds.—Messrs, R. Veitch and Sons, 54, 
High-street, Exeter.—Seeds.——Messrs. Wm. Samson and 
Oo., Portland-street, Kilmarnock.—Seeds. —— Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading.—My Garden Diary, 1898.— 
Messrs. Armitage Bros., Ltd., Notte.—Seed Annual.—— 
John Forbes, Hawick, N.B.—Seed Catalogue. R. 
Sydenham, Tenby-street. Birmingham. — Special Price 
List for 1898.——Mersrs. Barr and Sons, 12 and 13, King- 
street, Oovent-garden, London.—Seed Guide.——Messrs. 
Clibran avd Son, Market-street, Manchester.—Garder 
Seeds.——Mr. R. Sydenham, Tenby-street, Birmingham.— 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds ——Mr. W. Bull, King’s-road, 
Ohelsea, London.—Seeds.——Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


date—Mr. Henry Cox, Mrs. Walters, Prince of Wales, 
Sir R. Napier, Enchantress, Mrs. Miller, Eva Fish, Zulu, 
and Boule de Neige. 

2590-Sowing Smilax-seed —Would you kindly 
tell me when Smilax-seed should be sown? Also the best 
kind of soil to use, and what treatment to give the plants? 
—BLvE TIT 

** Sow in March in a temperature of 65 degs. to 
20 degs., using a light and loamy compost. They like 
plenty of water when in full growth, and thrive well when 
turned out into boawes or borders of prepared compost, 
training the long, slender growths to strings or wires. 


2591-Charecoal for potting soil.—In reading 
GARDENING every week, I eee that charcoal is recommended 
to be mixed with the potting soil for soft-wooded plants. 
I find charcoal rather expensive. Would coke breeze, 
which is the dust, answer the purpose of giving colour, as 
I want something to give colour? Any information from 
you or your readers will greatly oblige—A READER FROM 
tHE START OF GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

« * Coke breeze will not answer the purpose of charcoal- 
and has no beneficial properties. Charcoal is £0 in 
destructible that one can mak2 use of tt over and over 
again, and, of course, this much reduces its expense. 

2592—Lilium auratum.—Wbat siz2d pot should 
these bulbs be planted in, and how deep in the pot should 
they be, a3 roots grow out of the flower-stem an inch or so 
above the top of the bulbs? What kind of soil is the best? 
—M. K. A. 

* * This depends upon the size of bulbs. Ifa large one, 
an 8-inch pot i not too much. Give good drainage, and 
use a coarse compost of loam, leaf-soil, and well-decayed 
cow-manure. If the pot is two-thirds full at first it will 
be ample, and will allow of more compost being placed 
around the stem as new roots form. They will need a lot 
of water while in full growth, and weak liquid-manure 
may be given to advantage. 

2593—Moss on lawn.—I have a lawn well dressed, 
on which grows a lot of Mo3s during the autumn. I have 
tried manure, thinking the soil poor. I have also used soot 
and lime, and still the Mos3 grows. Can you recommend 
anything to prevent it? Is lawn-sand any good?—J. W. 

* * If well manured, Moss should not thrive upon a 
properly drained lawn. Yours is probably overshaded by 
trees and robbed by their roots. Give a few dressings of 
fresh loam, with a little lime, and dredge this in. Four 
or five slight dressings would probably do a great deal of 
good. In the meantime, rake of as much Moss as possible. 


but you can still keep possession, and may treat 
the new tenant as a trespasser. Non;payment 
of rent does not of itself put an end to a verbal 
tenancy. In many cases a landlord does re-let 
the land and the tenant acquiesces ; sometimes 
because he does not know his rights, and some- 
times because he is glad to besaved any further 
trouble, as if he continued in occupation the 
landlord could distrain as soon as there was 
anything to distrain. (4) If you took the land 
by the half year, half a year’s notice terminating 
with either half year is necessary. If you took 
the land as a private garden, but on a yearly 
tenancy, half a year’s notice, expiring with a 
year of tenancy, must be given ; but if you took 
it on a year’s tenancy, and occupy it as a 
market garden or as an agricultural holding, a 
year’s notice is necessary. 


Market garden held on lease.—Four 
years ago I took a piece of land on a lease for 
the term of nine years, and, with the written 
consent of the landlord, erected some glass- 
houses. I now want to remove from the hold- 
ing and either let or sell my greenhouses. How 
will the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act 
affect my tenancy, if I remain and continue to 
use the glasshouses for market garden purposes 
only ?—ENQUIRER, 

*,* Should you continue in occupation until 
the expiration of your lease you will be able to 
claim from your landlord under the Act in 
question compensation for fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes permanently set out, for Strawberry- 
beds and for Asparagus-beds, and other vege- 
table crops, and for the erection or enlargement 
of buildings for the purpose of your trade as a 
market gardener. You will be able to remove 
fruit-trees and fruit-bushes planted by you, but 
not permanently set out. If you wish to quit 
the holding you had best arrange with your 
landlord to take the holding off your hands, but 
if he refuses, you may either assiga the lease or 
sub-let the place.—K. C. T. 


Concreting floor of greenhouse.—I 
intend to concrete the floor of a greenhouse, 12 
feet by 8 feet. Would you kindly give me the 
quantities and materials I shall require? I have 
prepared the floor for the reception of the con- 
crete with broken brick, rubbish, etc. As the 
house stands now it is a tenant’s fixture. 
Would laying down the floor in the manner 
intended give the landlord any claim on it ?— 
IGNORAMUS. 


*.* We do not profess any knowledge of Irish 
statute law, but it may be said that if the green- 
house stands in a private garden the concrete 
floor will be a landlord’s fixture, although the 
character of the greenhouse itself will not be 
altered, and it will remain a tenant’s fixture if 
it is now one. For a floor of 96 square feet you 
will require about five bushels of cement and 
about two cubic yards of broken brick, rubble, 
sharp gravel, etc. I gather you have plenty of 
this on hand, but all dust and ashes should be 
removed, and the pieces should be of varyin 
size and as angular as possible. You will fin 
it to your advantage to employ a bricklayer 
rather than do the work yourself. The last inch 
should be a layer of sharp sand and cement, 
mixed in equal quantities, and smoothed per- 
fectly level.—K. C. T. 








LAW. 


Servant’s claim for damages for 
wrongful dismissal.—A gentleman en- 
gaged by correspondence myself and wife, myself 
as gardener and to be generally useful and my 
wife as plain cook, at the yearly joint wage of 
£30, with board and lodgings and as he told 
me I was to bring no furniture, I broke up my 
home. He sent me £1 for travelling expenses, 
and on December 8th we went, as arranged. 
He received us cordially. Inthe morning, after 
the master had his breakfast, he sent for me and 
told me that I was not suitable, and that he had 
ordered a fly to take myself and wife to the 
station, and he gave me 20s. for expenses, but 
refused any explanation. I asked for 303. for 
wages, but he refused to give anything more. 
Can I claim damages ?—A. F. 

** Yes; you may claim a month’s wages in 
lieu of notice, and, as your master gave you £1 
to defray your expenses away, you may recover 
the balance of 303. from him in the county 
court, and he will have no defence. 


A gardener’s apprentice (Anvious 
Gardener).—It seems doubtful whether John 
was bound to serve as an apprentice and to be 
taught the trade of a gardener, or whether he 
simply entered into an agreement to serve at a 
quarterly wage. On the facts stated it almost 
seems that the contract (if there was one) to 
teach was not fulfilled, but that did not give 
John the right to go away on his own business 
in his master’s time. John was told that if he 
continued to do this he would have toclear out, 
and so he cleared out, and on these facts I think 
John has no claim against his master, although 
it is possible the gardener or his master may 
have a claim against John.—K. C. T. 


A gardener’s notice.—Last Mareh I 
accepted a permanent situation as a gardener at 
a weekly wage, with cottage in the gardens. On 
Sunday, December 19th last, my master gave me 
notice to leave on Saturday week, January Ist. 
Is the notice legal, or am I entitled to a month’s 
notice? The wages are paid on a Sunday.— 
Ps J. B. 


* * You are entitled to a month’s notice, if 
there was no express contract for some shorter 
notice ; and if your master has already compelled 
you to quit, you may recover three weeks’ wages 
in the county court. The fact that wages are 
paid on Sundays is of no consequence, neither is 
it of real moment that you are engaged at 
weekly wages. 


Rent payable in advance.—Two years 
ago I took an allotment garden and paid half a 
year’s rent in advance. We had no written 
agreement nor any verbal one, except as to the 
rent. I paid rent in advance for the next three 
half years, but was unable to pay the last rent 
in advance, and the landlord then posted at the 
entrance to the gardens notice that the garden 
occupied by ‘*G.” was to let. Subsequently I 
tendered him the rent, which at first he declined 
to receive, but ultimately accepted. Will you 
tell me: (1) Can he legally demand the rent in 
advance? (2) If the rent be not paid, can he 
legally re-let the garden? (3) If so, what is the 
legal way to doit? (4) What notice should be 
given by either side to determine the tenancy ? 


=e 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—M. D.—The name of the leaf is 
Aspidistra lurida. You have probably kept the plant too 
wetattheroot. Stagnant moisture is certainly harmful, as 
it rots the roots. It would be as well to ascertain the 
condition of the soil——F. D.—1, Pilumna fragrans ; 
2, Oypripedium Spicerianum.—/’. O.—1, Small Navel 
Orange-not grown sufficiently; 2, Pilea muscosa; 
3, Panicum variegatum; 4, Tradescantia zebrina; 5, 
Eulalia japonic.; 6, Aepidistra lurida variegata.—G. W. 
—l, Daphne indica; 2, Garrya elliptica.—P. Deal.— 
1, Adiantum macrophyllum; 2, A. concinnum latum ; 
3, A. decorum; 4, Phlebodium aureum ; 5, Justicia prob- 
ably, but difficult to tell from a poor leaf; 6, Too poor. 
Please send better specimen; 7, Begonia Dregei ; 
8, Dracena Lindeni; 9, Iris Pseud-acorus variegatus— 
variegated variety of our Water Flag; 10, Kindly send in 
flower.——T. N. /’.—The larger flower is Cattleya labiata ; 
the other, Odontoglossum Rossi majus.—H. J.— 
1, Acacia dealbata; 2, Rbynocospermum jasminoides ; 
3, Oae of the Sempervivums; 4, Epiphyllum truncatum. 
Lavender.—No. lis a Datura, but we cannot say for 
certain which variety, as the flower wascrushed ; 2, Taxus 
baceata ; 3, Thuja Lobbi; 4, Retinospora obtusa; 5, Thu- 
jopsis dolabrata variegata ; 6, Cotoneaster Simmonsi.—— 
‘A. J. R, Lincoln.—Abies pectinata (Common Silver Fir). 
It is a native of the mountains of middle Europe, and has 
been cultivated in British gardens since about the year 
1600.—A. D.—Oecalia (Kleinia) articulata (the Candle- 
plant).—T’ C. Amatewr—We are very pleased to helpyou. 
No. 1 is Dracaena gracilis. Your plant is in a bad state of 
health, and ag it is 4 feet high, we have no doubt it is bare 
of leaves at the bottom. There are several things which 
might cause the points of the leaves to die as the specimen 
sent. Yours is probably old age, want of sufficient water, 
and moisture being allowed to hang at the tip for a long 
lime. It is of little value when in this condition, and we 
would cast it away, or hand over to a friend with a heated 
structure. 2, A Lily; probably the African Blue Lily 
(Agapanthus umbellatus). Keep it fairly moist, and, if we 
have named it correctly, you will have a good show of pale 
blue flowers next summer. A cool-house will do for this. 
3 is an Echinocactus. Yours is only grown for its quaint 
appearance. Do not cut it, and keep rather dry. 4 is a 
Phyllocactus, and needs the same treatment as ING.tro; 
although so very much stronger in growth. This makes 
a good window plant. Propagate by rooting side growths 
in a very sandy compost, and ecarcely ever watering. 
Joly isa good time. Keep itia the sun as much as pos- 
sible. 5, Orassula coccinea, a scarlet and orange blossom. 
Requires heat—50 degs. to 60 degs is suitable. Propagate 
by points of growth in summer in the same way as No. 4, 
but ina a greenhouse. 6 is one of the Sedums, we cannot 
gay precisely which. Treatment and propagation same 
as No. 5.——M. C.—The flowering sboot is Veronica 
speciosa ; the other plant, Andromeda polifolia. 


Name of fruit.—J. G. H.—Orimson Quoining. 








BEES. 


ENEMIES OF HIVE. 


WEAK colonies of Bees often suffer much from 
the ravages of the larvze of the wax-moth, which 
will in some instances work through the combs, 
pollen, and brood, consuming these, and leaving 
a dirty silken film in all directions, to the utter 
ruin of the stock. On obtaining admittance to 
a hive the wax-moth deposits a large number of 
eggs in every available crack or crevice, and 
sometimes on the combs not covered by Bees. 
The worm attains its full growth in about three 
weeks, when it seeks a secure place within the 
hive wherein to spin its cocoon—by-and-bye to 
emerge a perfect-winged moth. The indica- 
tions of the presence of larve in the hive are 
fragments of wax upon the floor-board, mixed 
with little black specks. Upon a search being 
made the larve is mostly found between the 
quilt and the tops of the frames—in the case of 
skeps between the edges and the floor-board, 
Alleld combs should be melted down as soon a8 


* * (1) Rent cannot be demanded in advance 
unless there has been a contract to pay it in 
advance. A verbal contract is sufficient, if it 
can be proved ; and the fact that you paid rent 
in advance during four half years is conclusive 
proof that you entered into such a contract. 
(2 and 3) Strictly speaking, the landlord cannot 
re-let the land until the tenancy is determined. 
He may, of course, offer it, and actually let it, 


Catalogues received.— Messrs. J. Laing and Sons, 
Forest-hill, London, S.E.—Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Begonias, ete. S. F. Richmond, Obrysanthemum 
Nurseries, Ossett.—Chrysanthemums ——W. J. Godfrey, 
Exmouth, Dsvon.—Choice Chrysanthemums.——Messrs. 
Ohas. Sharpe and Oo., Sleaford.—Standard Seeds.—— 
Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ohilwell Nurseries, Notts. 
—Garden Seeds, Chrysanthemum Catalogue. ——Mr. W. 
Welsh, Rush Green, Romford, Essex.—Seeds.——H. H. 
Groff, Simcoe, Ontario, Canada.—Cannas, Gledioli, 
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done with, forif left about or allowed to remain 
in unused hives they are very liable to be taken 
possession of and destroyed by the wax-moth 
and its larve, to theincrease of one of the worst 
of Bee pests. During the winter months the 
Blue Titmouse is at times very busy about the 
hives in search of Bees. Taking his station 
upon the alighting board of a hive he will tap 
with his beak till a Bee appears in answer to the 
knock, when he is immediately snapped up and 
carried off to a convenient spot, such as the roof 
of a neighbouring hive, to be consumed after 
the removal of his head, wings, and sting 
by his captor. Where these little birds 
prove troublesome about an apiary, it is 
a good precaution against their depre- 
dations to place pieces of wire-netting of 
small mesh upon the alighting board, which 
will prevent them getting near enough to 
tap at the entrance. Mice will,-at times, take 
up their quarters in hives, and destroy a 
quantity of comb, besides robbing the Bees of 
their stores; they can, however, be excluded if 
the entrances be contracted. If but ¢ inch high 
mice will be excluded, unless they gnaw their 
way through, although they rarely attempt this 
in the case of wooden hives—it is usually the 
old-fashioned straw skep with a large entrance 
that these little pests use as a winter retreat. 
D.smpness is a deadly enemy to Bees, and all 
causes of dampness should be removed as soon 
as discovered. Roofs and coverings of hives 
should be examined from tims to time, and damp 
quilts exchanged for dry ones. Foul brood is, 
however, the worst enemy the Bee-keeper has 
to contend with, for, being infectious and 
spreading so rapidly, a whole neighbourhood 
may become infested in one season, while great 
perseverance and constant attention is required 
to eradicate it. A colony attacked by this 
disease rapidly dwindles and dies out from its 
inability to rear brood. Bees of other stocks 
pilfer the honey, and so the infection is spread. 
Being of a fungoid origin, it is necessary to 
destroy the germs, or arrest their growth, 
which may be done by the use of salicylic acid, 
and every possible endeavour should be made 
to stamp out thoroughly a disease of so formid- 
able a character. All hives from which Bees 
have died of foul brood should, before being 
again used, ba thoroughly scalded and cleansed, 
and washed well over with salicylic solution, 
madein the following proportions: Salicylicacid, 
1 ounce; soda borax, | ounce; water, 4 pints. 
The safer plan is to destroy all combs, and to 
well wash the frames, and furnish them with 
foundations for future use. To check the 
prop3gation of foul brood by preventing the 
development of any germs of the disease which 
may be present, it is well to thoroughly scald 
and cleanse all hives, frames, and floor-boards 
before using them a second time, painting them 
over with the salicylic solution. Colonies 
found to be suffering from dysentery should be 
provided with a fresh, clean hive, the soiled 
combs exchanged for unsoiled ones containing 
sealed stores, and candy supplied, taking care 
to leave all dry and warmly packed. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry questions (S. W.).—I am sorry 
to have been so long replying to your queries ; 
but the delay has been unavoidable. You are 
quite right in supposing that I consider it neces- 
sary—in order to procure an abundance of eggs 
—to start with two pure breeds, and to begin 
again each year, rather than to breed from the 
cross. Supposing you take the Wyandotte hen 
and the Andalusian cock, you may rest assured 
(1) that the eggs from the cross-bred pullets will 
not be white, but more or less tinted. (2) If 
you want really strong chickens, I should only 
advise some ten hens or so with the one cock. 
(3) The strongest and largest chickens are bred 
from hens more than one year old; but, sup- 
posing you can procure strong birds of either sex 
hatched from March to April, 1897, you ought 
to be able to get really good chickens in March 
and April, 1898, (4) ‘here are, as you say, 
several varieties of Wyandottes, but the white 
is cfcen considered the best all-round kind. I 
do not go so far as this, because I look upon 
laying qualities as a matter of strain rather than 
breed. You should satisfy yourself on this 
point before you buy. (5) No, I do not 
recommend the sitting hens to be kept by 
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themselves when laying, unless it is neces- 
sary for other reasons. During sitting, of 
course, they should not be in places frequented 
by the laying stock. For sitters, you cannot do 
better than breed from Cochin hens crossed by 
an Indian Game or a Dorking cock. (6) Wright’s 
‘*Practical Poultry Keeper,” published by 
Cassell, is a useful work ; but, in these days, if 
you wish to become posted up in the breeding, 
etc., of any particular breed of Fowls, it is best 
to procure a copy of the works specially devoted 
to such breeds. These can be got through the 
fancy press ; but you must remember that the 
object of such publication is to promote the 
welfare of poultry from the exhibitor’s stand- 
point. We, in GARDENING, take the utility 
standpoint.—DovuLtina. 


Hens not laying (W. B. Henderson).— 
Your query, too, has been forced to stand aside. 
No cause for your failure to obtain eggs can be 
assigned, unless the birds are bred from stock 
belonging to bad laying strains. All the pullets 
related to the Game or Dorking breeds I should 
look upon as bad layers, and I am not at all 
surprised to hear that they have disappointed 
you. The Leghorns should have done better ; 
but did they, owing to their being so early 
hatched, lay in the summer, and then passed 
through an autumnal moult? My Leghorns— 
May hatched pullets—were on the nest in 
November. You cannot rely upon table breeds 
being good layers, nor exhibition strains of good 
laying breeds, because egg-production is not 
encouraged in such cases. All that you can do 
is to give meat scraps—liver, etc.—twice a 
week, and wait. There is really no recipe for 
obtaining winter eggs from unwilling hens.—D. 


Diarrhoea in sitting hens (Popsy).—It 
is not an uncommon thing for hens to be 
affected in this way when they are sitting ; and 
I consider the cause to be some error in feeding, 
or allowing too much water. When your hens 
are set you should feed once a day only—use 
hard corn, such as Indian Corn or Barley—but 
not wheat. Give them some grit, also allow 
them access to water; but take care they do 
not have too much. I take it your hens are 
otherwise healthy. Please write again if the 
trouble continues.—DouLtina. 


Hens not laying (Stanhope).—Your wet 
run is against good laying, either in the winter 
or summer. Nothing is so injurious to Fowls as 
wet, and this applies either to their feet and 
legs, or to their backs. I am sure it will pay to 
drain fowl-yards, wherever there is a good 
outfall for the water. The simplest way is to 
use the ordinary drain-pipes. These would be 
laid just below the surface, and the rain would 
then be carried off as it falls. If your yard 
smells badly it would seem that the sanitary 
conditions are not so good as they might be, and 
the ground should be dug over. I am not 
partial to cinders—they are unsightly, and do 
no good. I do not wonder at your 1896 hens 
taking a rest. They are not old, it is true, but 
such Fowls cannot be depended upon to lay from 
November to February, inclusive.—Dovu.tine. 


Ailing Fowls (A. H. Lewis).—I should 
like you to give some further particulars respect- 
ing your stock and theruns. Do the birds waste 
at all before they drop off—that is, are they in 
poor condition when they are pickedup? Again, 
are they overcrowded, and are the runs kept in 
perfect order as regards cleanliness? Is diar- 
rbhcea present? The symptoms at present point 
to some lung or liver disorder, and if the latter, 
it would appear to be hereditary.—DovuLTINa. 


Profit from poultry (4. H. B.).— 
I really dare rot venture to say how much I con- 
sider could be obtained in the shape of profit 
from poultry-keeping on four acres of land, 
provided the concern were really well managed, 
because my figures would be at once accepted by 
many who would like to secure such a profit, 
but who are no more capable of working such a 
business than I am of flying tothe moon. As 
you may have gathered from my notes, I believe 
it to be possible, wherever good layers are kept, 
for the hen’s food to represent only about one 
half the value of the eggs she produces in the 
course of the year. This would leave a good 
margin for profit after interest on capital 
invested and labour had been paid for. Chicken- 
raising, too, might be made a very profitable 
undertaking if those markets between December 
and July alone are catered for. At other seasons 
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chickens are too often a complete drag. Stock 
Ducks are expensive birds to keep, and soon run 
away with an enormous amount of food. Ayles- 
bury Ducks, to my thinking, are the best, but if 
you cater for the Christmas market the Rouens 
would perhaps be preferred. I should add that 
it would be a mistake to stock four acres of land 
with laying stock if only three pens were to be 
made. You want at least ten times that number. 
The great mistake made by the bulk of our 
poultry-keepers is that of keeping too many 
Fowls in one lot. Jour lots of 25 each will 
lay quite double the eggs which would be forth- 
coming from a lot of 100. This seems difficult 
to account for, but I fancy the explanation lies 
in the fact that the 100 birds spend. the whole 
of their time upon the space which would be 
well stocked with one-fourth the number, and 
this means overcrowding.—DovuLTING. 

Lame Leghorn cock (S. S.).—I should say your 
cock must be suffering from rheumatism. It is most 
unusual for a bird of this breed to go wrong in his feet or 
legs. Your best plan is to well foment with warm water, 


and then thoroughly rub in some E!liman’s embrocation.— 
DOULTING, 


BIRDS. 


Breeding Linnet Mules (J. V’.).—The 
yearling Linnet should be paired with a two- 
year-old hen Canary. The cock Linnet is, as a 
rule, very attentive in the rearing of the young, 
and results from pairing with a hen Canary are 
usually very satisfactory, the offspring proving 
good songsters, their harmony generally being 
very melodious. Keep the birds apart in separ- 
ate cages till the middle of April, when they 
may be put together in the breeding cage and 
supplied with materials for building. No; a 
Linnet should not have white legs. You say 
your bird is ‘‘ one of this year’s breeding”; if it 
was bred in confinement it is probably a Mule, 
and if so it will not breed with the Canary. It 
is very rarely that Linnets breed among their 
own species in a state of captivity. 





Birds—correction.—In the article on ‘ Birds,” 
January 1, p. 646, instead of ‘‘ no gesture of impatience or 
note of complaint is seen or heard from it,” read ‘‘no 
gesture of impatience is seen, no note of complaint is 
heard from it.” 


Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 16s, 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 500 
Illustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 
Culture and Arranaement, London: John Murray and of all 
Booksellers, : 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS’ 
1898. 

Tus Epitor of Tom GARDEN and GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 

tition for the season of 1898. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses AnD FLOWER 
GarpEens.—A prize of Ten Gornzas, and a 
Seconp Prize oF Five Guineas, for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs of 
country houses and their flower gardens, par- 
ticularly those showing the beauty of the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land- 
scape. Picturesque farm and manor-house gar- 
dens may be included in this class. 





Class 2.—SMALL GARDENS.—A prize of Fivu 
Guineas, and a SECOND Prizeof THREE GUINEAS, 
for the best ten photographs of picturesque 
small gardens, including town and villa gardens, 
rectory, farmhouse, or cottage, er any other 
kinds of small garden. 


Class 3.—FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
Arr.—A prize of Six Guinnas, and a SEconp 
Prizm or THREE GUINEAS, to the sender of the 
best series of not less than twelve photographs 
of the above. These may include wild 
plants or bushes, or any plant, flower, or 
shrub grown in the open air, including also 
half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
graphed in the house may be included in this 
class. 


Class 4.—InpooR FLOWERS AND PLANTs.—A 
prize of Five GuingEas, and a SEconD PRIZE OF 
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TurEex Gurneas, for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, orany 
other plant not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange- 
ments of such plants separately or in associa- 
tion with others. Ferns or groups of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this class. 


Class 5.—FERNERIES AND Rock GARDENS, 
ETc.—A prize of Srx Guineas, and a SECOND 
Prize or THREE GUINEAS, for the best ten views 
of ferneries, rock, water, bog gardens, old 
orchards. This may include picturesque groups 
of native plants, climbers, trees, also woodland 
and P wk groups of trees, or other picturesque 
effec Cc 

Class 6.—Brst GARDEN Frouits.—A prize of 
Five Guryeas, and a SECOND Prizm oF £2 10s., 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 

hotographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
eachcet Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 


Class 7.—Brst VEGETABLES. — A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Sxconp Prize oF Two 
Guineas for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables, 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Class 8.—VasES, Cut FLowers, TABLE DrEco- 
RATIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five GuinEas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 


Class 9.—GARDEN STRUCTURES OF GooD 
DesicnN.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ‘‘ baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include any 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or park 
use. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 


Wuat To Avorp.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with ficwers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, witering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several ona 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not be less 
in size than & inches by £ inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The following are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy- 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no feeto pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any ofthe chosen 
photographs. The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly. Platinotypes 
and bromide printing and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent. Those on albumenized paper are pre- 
ferred for engraving. All photographs should be properly 
toned. 

Srconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

TuiRD.—Ali communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-aarden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ‘* Photographic 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
Yor that purpose. 





BRN NA A KARE 


THE WRITER 
OF THIS LETTER 














is Mr. L. Caselton, 15, King 
George Street, Greenwich, 
London, S.E. He says: 








“T have been for years 
a martyr to a very bad 
form of headach2, which 
attacked me every 
day, sometimes quite prostrating 
me. I was advised to give up 
drinking tea entirely, and take 
Cocoa as a beverage. I decided 
to try Dr. Tibbles? Vi-Cocoa, 
which I commenced taking some 
two months ago, and I am glad 
to <ay that since then I have been 
quit2 free from my dread enemy, 
headache, T feel confident that 
this result was brought by Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, for I had tried 
Numerous reme dies without any 
success. I find nothing pi:ks me 


> 

3 

> 

> up s) quickly as a cap of Dr, 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa after I have 
had a stiff day’s work in s:hool. 

; 

> 

> 

~ 

> 


nearly 









I shall be gli ad to testify 
personally to anyone what a 
real boon your excellent 
foodb >verage has proved 
tu me, 





is made up in6.l. p: ackeat 
tins. 
grocers, anil stores, or 
Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row 
London, EC. ; 


ts, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. 
ained from all chemists, 
Tibbles* 


It can be ob: 
from Dr. 


The unique vitalising and restorative 
powers of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- Cocoa are being 
recognised to an extent hitherto unknown 
in the history of any pr eparation. Merit, 
and merit alone, is whut is claimed for Dr. 
Ttbblez’_ Vi-C»coa, and the proprietors are 
prepared to send to any reader who names 
this paper (a posteard will do) a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. 
and post paid, 


DD2P9DS9OSH OS 4O9O05G0 PAP GPOBAN GP OER ERE AOS AR AS 


Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free 


° sebssosconccersacenteeesseconeeestecnceeheeet 900900 4009900000990 909 


ti ot ote WITH niee: HT 


Orchid Grower’s Guide 


By. H. A. BURBERRY, F.R.H.S. 


Written expressly for Amateurs and Beginners, and 
acknowledged by them the best ever published at the price. 
It contains sound and straightforward assistance. 6s, 6d., 


post free. 
KING'S HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


ARDEN SUNDRIES.—Prices for cash with 
order: Fibre Refuse, 1s. 3d. (10 sacks, 11s. 6d.); Best 
Brown Fibrous Peat, 43. 7d.; Potting Compost, 4s. 7d.; Pure 
Leaf Mould, 33. 8d.; Fibrous Loam, 2s. 9d.; Silver Sand, 
28.10d. ALL IN LARGE SACKS (FREE) Bones, 10s., Peru- 
vian Guano, 18s. 4d. percwt. Mats, Sticks, Labels, and ALL 
Requisites. Illustrated Price List free on application.— 
W. E. WARD & CO., 6, Wormwood-street, E.O. (Est. 1878 ) 


LEGGIN GS ! LEGGINGS ! !—Smart Military 


Officer’s appearance. Just passed out of service for 
other patterns. Very strong, all leather, with extra leather 
strap at top, lace-up side, cost 7s. per pair. Will send a pair 
for 24 stamps, post free, from—H. J. GASSON, Government 
Oontractor, Rye. 


‘6 AMERICAN POCKET CATAPULT.”— 


Powerful, accurate, kill at immense distance. Greatest 
succe 8 of the day. Price ls. 3d. each, post free, from im- 
porter—JOHN EGGLESTON, Naturalist, Sunderland. 


(JARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—Surplus 


stock. 12, to include Mrs. Eric Hambro, Miss A, Camp- 
bell, Mephisto, Oriflamme, Duchess of Fife, with others 
equally as good, all correctly named, and warranted true to 
pame, free, for 53., cash with order. Likewise a large surplus 
stock of the best Yellow Grounds and Fancies, from 5s, per 
doz. Send for List.—LINDOP, Longport, Staff. 


WEET PEAS.—Having grown 2 acres of 

these flowers, best and newest colours, for seed, I willsend 
(carriage paid) a pint for 16d,, or half-pint for 9d., prepaid — 
W. STANFORD, The Homestead, Hawkwood- road, Bos- 
combe 


LBONIA FLORIBUNDA, Hibiscus, bright 

scarlet, double and single, Salvia splendens. Lovely for 
greenhouse: strong, to bloomshortly ; 9d. each; 2s. 6d. worth 
post free —MISS BRENAN, Ballymascanlan, Dundalk. 


LEMATIS, &c.—All colours, with graveo- 

lens, crimson, new yellow, 10 var., 33.; 5 var., Is. 6d. ; 3 
var., ls. Grand Roses, 100 var., 353. : 5) var., 163. ; 12 var., 33. ; 

3 var, ls. Extra strong, free. Gacumber (Tel. Rol. ), £00 
seeds, 53s.; 36,61. List.—A. BROUNT, Crowboro’. Sussex. 


























AN ORDER 
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FOR CLAY'S 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS 
AND SUNDRIES. 





Sold evermwaers in 6d. and 1s. packets and 
Sealed Bags, 7 lb., 28. 6d.; 14 lb, 4s. 6d; 28 1b. 
7s. 6d.; 561b., 128. 6a.; 1:2 "lb., 20s. Or direct from 
the works, Carriage Paid in the United Ki ingdom for cash 
with order (except €d. Packets’, 





Every Packet, Bag, Rod Seal bears the Trade 
Mark, as shown in centre of the above cross, 
the only Guarantee of Genuineness. 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers & Bone Naiscits 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 
EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba. 








FREE GRANTS OF LAND AND CROWN GRANTS AT 
LOW PRIOES IN OTHER PROV1NOES. 


ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARM3. 





Classes wanted: Oapitalists, persons with moderate 
incomes, Farmers Farm Labourers, and young men desiring 
to learn farming. Special arrangements for Domestic 
Servants. Oanada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 
Canada has gold and other minerals in abundance, Also 
immense forests, and productive fisheries, important manu- 
facturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export 
trade in all commodities. The Provinces of Canada are 
Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba. North-West Territories, and British 
Columbia. Pamphlets, Maps. reliable information and 
advice on all matters of interest to intending settlers, and as 
to the trade and commerce of the Duminion, may be obtained 
grati3 and post free on application to the High Commis- 
sioner for Canada, 17, Victoria-street S W.., or 
to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government io the 
United Kingdom. Correspondence and personal interviews 


‘GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stampr. —S. HARTLEY & OO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire 


EEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
Waterproof Sheets, 46in. by 42in., with brass eyelet- 
holes, 28, each ; 7ft. by 4ft., 5s.; 6ft. by 6ft., 58.; or any size, 
price in proportion, —Carriage paid from BY. Bp GASSON, 
Goverament Oontractor, Rye. 


(GREEN HOUSES from £3 8s. — Vineries, 
Conservatories, well-made Frames, painted or glazed, 
from 21s. Illustrated Price Lists free. Makers to H.M, 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.— POTTER, 
HAWTHORN & C©O., Manufacturers, London Works, 
Reading. (Name paper.) 


ROOFING FELT.—In rolls 25 yards long by 


32 in. wide, 200 sq. ft. to the roll. Universally used ona 
mansion to a fowl-house. Cold and damp cannot penetrate. 
Prices: No. 1, 5s.; No. 2, 6s. 6d. ; No. 3, 9s. per roll. Oarriage 
paid any station 3 rolls ‘and up. Samples and instructions 
free.—A. POTTER. Felt Manufacturer, Wolverhampton 


O NOBLEMEN, Gentlemen, and Nursery- 
men —GARDENER (Head).—Advertiser desires situa- 
tion as above. Understands gardening in all its branches 
Expert in hardy, herbaceous, and alpine plants, and well up 
in forcing plants and bulbs for market. Is also a firs‘-class 
decorator, used tofarming. ‘Thirteen years’ character in one 
place. Age 32; single. Highest references.—“*O. B, 
3, Ashley-road, The Hale, Tottenham. 


ARDENER (Head), aged 36; married, one 
son, age 10; 17 years’ excellent character from Merton 
Hall, and two years Shotesham Park; would like to Treat 
with Nobleman or Lady where several are kept; twenty- 
aerens yon, experience. Pee HOWES, Shotesham Park, 
orwic 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 


JANUARY 22, 1898 








No. 985.—Von. XIX, 


























INDEX. 
Annuals, hardy, for Chrysanthemum f&. Oonservatory .. +» 678, Fruit garden as -. 678] Onion Trebons .. .. 673) Rose-pruning—a warn- 
border. €87 Molyneux Le .. 677} Cyclamens, growing, Gardenias, growing, in Orchids oe «oe 85 ing a eo as 
Apple Cox's Orange Chrysanthemums — late from seed ae -. (865 small pots “4 .. 682] Outaoor garden .. -. 678} Shrubs and perennials, 
rippin * .. 682 “crown ”-buds .. 677] Dendrobium speciosum 685} Garden pesta .. .., €87| Outdoor plants ..  .. 687 flowering, for shady 
Artichokes in winter .. €78| Obrysanthemum Mrs. H. Dish'ias, best Cactus an Garden work ei .. 678} Pears good winter oneubol garden .. ae .. 683 
Asparazus Sprengeri .. 682 Weeks w.th hairy show... He -. 687| Glory Pea (Clianthus Plants and bulbs, herba- Stove ae ore -. 678 
Azalea Mollis .. ae OOS floreta .. 4s -. 677| Early Melons .. te OLS puniceus) from Fa'- ceous, in lines 679 | Tomatoes .. 7 va) OLD 
Birds So _ .. 689] Chrysanthemums suited Early Peach house elds mouth .. Sc : Pium Ooe’s Golden Drop 681] Trees and shrubs -. 683 
Border, mixed, a yictur- tothe cut-dowasystem 677 | Karly vinery oe -. 678/ Indoor plants .. .. 684| Pium (Prunus triloba', Vegetable garden .. 678 
erque  .. <a .. 682] Chrysanthemum; — two Ferns a ot .«. 680] Insecta, destroying, the Chinese .. .. 683] Violets, Dogs-Tooth, or 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. method of culture in which pinching, etc., is| pretty pale yellow sport from Mme. Carnot, and 

— the variety which was selected as the best 
Japanese bloom in the November show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. These two 
sorts should come well to the front in the leading 
exhibits next year. Any Chrysanthemum 
specialist can supply them. Little is known of 
the sort you name. 


Chrysanthemum EH. Molyneux 
(HE. H. S. HE. V. W.).—Any amateur should 
bring blooms of this handsome variety to a high 
state of perfection by giving the following 
system of culture. Root the cuttings in good 
time ; and this should have been done durin 
December, and, as a result, the plant oats 
‘‘break” naturally somewhat early in the 
season. Grow on three of the strongest shoots 
from this ‘‘ break,” and these by the last week 
in June should be going ahead well. At this 
time pinch out the point of each shoot, growing 
on the strongest succeeding shoot on each of 
these. By the second week in August, or 
middle at latest, crown-buds should be ready 
for retaining, and such buds invariably develop 
very fine exhibition flowers. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. H. Weeks 
with hairy florets (Znthusiast).—It is not 
in the least unusual for blooms of this variety 
to have hair-like growths upon the florets. They 
are not very perceptible on blooms resulting from 
buds retained early, but from those retained 
somewhat late in August the hirsute append- 
ages are very noticeable and give an additional 
charm to the flowers. You will, therefore, see 
that this peculiarity in your blooms is not in the 
least remarkable. 


Chrysanthemums various queries 
(EH. E.).—The blooms you sent to us were all to 
pieces when they arrived, so that it is not 
possible to name them. No. 1 cannot be 
Treasure. This is a small - flowering single 
variety, and the colour is a bright yellow. 
There is 2 mistake somewhere. Grow on your 
seedling another year, and then submit it toa 
specialist. He will very soon determine its 
commercial value. Each of the sorts mentioned 
in your list have been referred to in last week’s 
issue of GARDENING, besides earlier issues. 
We should be disposed to pinch out the points 
of your plants by the middle of April, if they 
did not break naturally by that time, and then 
secure second crown buds. There should be 
no difficulty in getting handsome flowers for 
show, providing you do not retain the buds 
before the middle of August. 


Chrysanthemums for bush plants 
(Doubt/ul ),—Of the twenty-nine sorts which you 
have submitted to us, you will find the following 
best adapted for making bush plants, and by 
this it should be understocd the plants are to be 
grown either in a natural manner and flowered 
freely, or a goodly number of blooms from 
the slightly disbudded plants. Lady Selborne, 
Mrs. G. Rundle, William Tricker, Madame C, 
Audiguier, Fair Maid of Guernsey, James Salter, 
Dr. Sharpe, Sceur Melanie, Madame J. Laing, 
J. M. Pigmy, Mons. W. Holmes, Madame 
Desgrange, and George Glenny. The foregoing 
sorts should provide you with blossoms from 


Chrysanthemums—late “crown ”- 
buds (Z. H. S. #. V. W.).—When a “late 
crown-bud” is advised to be retained, it is 
generally meant to refer to any bud later than 
the first ‘‘crown”-bud. Varieties differ very 
much in their manner of growth, some pro- 
ducing only the first ‘‘ crown ”-bud and then the 
terminal-bud. Others also develop two, three, 
and sometimes more ‘‘crown”-buds before the 
terminal ones are seen. So that you see a late 
** crown ”’-bud may be either a second ‘‘ crown ”- 
bud or one even later. However, late ‘‘ crown ’”’- 
buds are generally recommended for sorts which 
develop satisfactory blooms from buds retained 
during the latter half of August, and often the 
last few days of that month. On this account 
any buds appearing within the time specified 
above should always be retained, or you may 
not obtain a bloom fit for exhibition if this 
operation be deferred. Late ‘‘crown”-buds are 
often recommended because blooms developed 
from first crowns are sometimes very coarse 
and of bad colour, whereas by deferring the 
retaining of the buds, neat flowers of good 
colour more often follow this treatment, 
although they may be somewhat smaller. 

Chrysanthemums—various buds 
(Ignorant ).—It is not unusual for the break- 
bud to produce a bloom, although there are 
instances where, if the bud be not removed, the 
bud will perfect a blossom in some of the more 
vigorous growing sorts. As the lateral growths 
make progress, and after the break-bud has 
been produced, these naturally rob the bud of 
the necessary sap or plant life, and consequently 
these buds, if not removed, shrivel and dry up. 
You are quite right regarding the first crown- 
buds. These form in the points of the shoots 
taken up from the first break—:.e., when the 
break-bud appeared, and generally from two 
to three months after the first break. We 
have given other replies in this issue of Gar 
DENING respecting second crown-buds, which 
really form in the points of the shoots taken up 
from the growths succeeding the production of 
the first crown-buds, after such buds have first 
been removed. All growths after the first 
‘¢ break ” are lateral growths. We never speak 
of lateral buds. Our description of buds is 
generally, first, the ‘‘break”-bud; secondly, 
the first ‘‘crown”-buds; thirdly, the second 
*‘ crown ”’-buds ; and these in some varieties are 
continued into higher numbers ; and, lastly, the 
terminal buds—z.e., the termination of the 
plant’s growth. We have often figured these 
characteristics of the plants. Read other 
replies bearing on the same matter. 


Chrysanthemums—when to stop 
(BE. H. S. E. V. W.).—Although the stopping or 
pinching out of the points of the shoots of Chrys- 
anthemums is often treated in the columns of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, it does not as a matter 
of course follow that to grow these popular 
flowers satisfactorily this system should be 
practised by all interested in the cultivation of 
the plant. The object of this treatment is to 
induce early or semi-early sorts to blossom later, 
and also that the late and very late sorts should 
be assisted to provide an earlier display. The 


































carried out enables a grower for exhibition to 


tion arrives. 


hands in competition to the uttermost. 


is so often advocated. 


addition of some good mid-season varieties, 


enable the grower to provide a display of blos- 


soms ina natural way, extending over several 


necessary information. 


buds; grow strongly all through the season. 


Phebus, if rooted in good time, should give 


second crown-buds in August without pinching. 


Mutual Friend, natural break, and first crown- 
bud. Mme. Carnot, pinch April 15, and retain 
Miss Dorothea Shea, pinch 
John 
Shrimpton, natural break, and second crown- 


second crown-buds. 
April 10, retaining second crown-buds. 
buds. W. 


Lincoln, late crown-buds. 


Viviand Morel, also late crown-buds, pinching 
Mrs. W. S. Trafford, natural 
Baron Hirsch 
(incurved), natural break, and late August or 
The other varieties are 


unnecessary. 
break and late crown-buds. 


early September buds. 
useless for exhibition. 

Chrysanthemums suited to the cut- 
down system ( Doubtful ).—As your object 


seems to be that of making your plants as dwarf 


as possible, so that you can house them in your 
rather low greenhouse, we have selected the 
following sorts from your list as likely to give 
good results if subjected to the cut-down system 
of culture: Elaine, Mons. Bernard, Mme. de 
Sevin, Comte de Germiny, Golden Emperor, 
Bronze Jardin des Plantes, Alfred Salter, Mrs. 
Cannell, Avalanche, Snowstorm, and Etoile de 
Lyon. The remaining two or three sorts we 
cannot trace in any recognised specialist’s list. 


Chrysanthemums—two good Jap- 
anese novelties (Novelty ).—Your request 
for the two best all-round Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums to be distributed for the first time this 
spring, and likely to turn out popular, is a some- 
what difficult question to answer. Tastes and 
opinions differ as to the quality represented by 
novelties, so that it will be difficult to satisfactor- 


ily select the two best. We have every confidence 
in recommending Mary Molyneux, an immense 
Japanese-incurved, florets prettily curling and 
incurving, colour inside deep rosy-pink, with a 
silvery rose-pink reverse ; and Mrs. Mease, the 







































secure blooms of all his sorts within a given 
period, so that he may have a wider range of 
selection when the important day of the exhibi- 
Again, some of the earlier sorts 
and a goodly list of the late sorts, too, are in- 
valuable on the exhibition table, and naturally 
every grower becomes anxious to strengthen his 
It is 
for this reason, then, that stopping or pinching 
For an ordinary display 
at home it is more often quite unnecessary to 
interfere with the usual method of culture, 
asa mixture of early and late sorts, and the 


months. There are a few instances, perhaps, 
when it becomes necessary to pinch out the 
points of the shoots, as it is important with 
some of those of rather difficult culture to retain 
the buds in good time (and this should be during 
the first half of August) if blossoms of a good 
size and with plenty of florets are to be obtained. 
However, as your aim is clearly that of dis- 
tinguishing yourself in the exhibition of the 
‘‘Autumn Queen,” we gladly give you the 
Mons. William Holmes, 
let this sort break naturally, securing terminal- 





October and until early December. 








GARDEN WORK* 





Conservatory. 


Apart from the permanent plants in the border, such as 


Oamellias, Acacias, and things of like character that will 
be in flower now, we shall have to draw largely now upon 
the resources of the forciag-houses. Bulbs, including 
Narcissus in variety, Hyacinths, Tulips, Freesias, Azaleas, 
which flowered in previous years, will mot require much 
forcing to bring them into bloom. Lily of the Valley 
requires a brisk temperature to start them, and then 
gradually cool down. Solomon’s Seal, Dielytra spectabilis, 
Spirsas in variety, and many kinds of flowering shrubseasily 
force if properly prepared during the previous summer. 
Then there are usually some flowering plants which may 
be obtained from the stove or the cool Orchid-house where 
Orchids are grown. Poinsettias and Eucharis Lilies may 
be taken to the conservatory for a time whilst in flower. 
Liliums Harrisi and longiforum are throwing up flower- 
spikes, and will require careful watching to keep down 
green-fly. The forwardest Hydrangeas may be placed in 
heat to hasten the flowering. Luculia gratissima, which 
has done flowering, should be pruned back, Acacias and 
Oamellias in the border will require liberal] supplies of 
water, and some weak stimulant may also be given once a 
week or so. Cuttings of Tree-Carnations will root now in 
sandy soil ina close propagating-frame. Both these and 
Her Majesty and other forced Pinks should be struck early 
to get strong plants for forcing next season. The cuttings 
will, of course, be taken from forced plants. Begonias 
which have gone out of bloom should be cut back and 
j laced in heat to produce cuttings, as the sooner they are 
propagated the better. Abutilons that were pruned back 
in summer will now be full of buds and blossoms. One of 
the brightest things now over an arch or trained up a 
pillar or wall is Habrothamnus fascicularis. This should 
be pruned in summer for winter flowering. Noisette 
Roses planted out in the borders and trained up under the 
roof will never be altogether without flowers or buds. 
Many years ago I had an old plant of Moiret that was very 
free in blooming ; out-of-doors the Roses are pink or nearly 
so, but under glass in winter the flowers were white, occa- 
sionally tinged with pink. Those who have tried this 
Rose under glass in a roomy house will know its value. 


Stove. 

Propagation may begin any time when cuttings can be 
obtained. India-rabber-plants and Dracwnas wili soon 
root in a brisk bottom-heat. Old plants of both may be 
cut up into single joints and plunged in Oocoa-nut-fibre. 
I have rooted them in damp sawdust ; all that is required 
is plenty of heat and a close atmosphere, and a3 roots are 
started the cuttings should be potted singly and plunged 
again in the bed. Palm-seeds may be sown now and very 
lightly covered with sandy peat or leaf-mould. As regards 
repotting anything in this house, young plants may be 
shifted on. Anything but large specimens may wait till the 
days get longer. Sow Fern spores in a shady corner and 
keep close. The days are visibly lengthening, and plants 
with pots full of roots will require more water. If any of 
the beautiful Amaryllises are grown, these will now require 
shaking out and re-potting, using good loam with a little 
leaf-mould and sand, but the loam must be good. Night 
temperature 65 degs., with a little air on bright days, with 
enough moisture in the atmosphere to make it soft and 
genial. A hot, dry atmosphere is sure to fill the house 
with insects, 

Early Vinery. 

Give frequent attention to stopping and tying down 

oung shoots, doing the work tentatively to avoid splinter- 
ing off the shoots. If the rods are trained at all close stop 
at one leaf beyond the bunch. Remove all sublaterals 
below the bunches, and pinch all above to one leaf and 
permit no further progress. Night temperature now 
60 degs , air to be given when the thermometer rise above 
70 degs., closing early in the afternoon, so that the ther- 
mometer may run up to 85 degs. or so, the house to be 
damped down at closing time. If Vines are syringed after 
the leaves unfold it is necessary to be sure about the 
water ; it is safest to use only rain-water of the same tem- 
perature as the house. 


Early Peach House. 


Fertilise the blossoms either with the camel’s-hair brush, 
rabbit’s tail, or in some other way. When the pollen is 
ripe and dry a tap on the trellis will generally dislodge it. 
Begin disbudding in good time, when the young shoots are 
1 inch long, removing those from the top and undersides 
of the branches first. Doit gradually, so as not to give 
too much check. Ifgreenor black-fly makes its appearance 
use Tobacco-powder ; very often a little powder dusted 
among the branches will clear off the insects economically. 
If the trees are permitted to get badly infested it will be 
better to vaporiss. As soon as the blossoms are well eet 
use the syringe regularly twice a day, morning and closing 
time. Night temperature 50 degs. Ventilate when the 
thermometer rises above 60 degs. Only small openings 
will suffice at first, increasing them as the day advances. 
Keep out cold, especially avoiding cold draughts. See that 
the inside borders are sufficiently moist. 


Early Melons. 


If there is a warm span-roofed house at liberty Melons 
may be started now in a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
at night; they must have a brisk bottom-heat of about 
85 degs. Plant in good loam. Stimulants can be given 
when the fruitsareset. Keep the foliage hard by judicious 
ventilation; do not shade. 


Window Gardening. 


There has been no frost to injure anything yet, but there 
is time enough for asevere winter. Better keep the plants 
in rooms rather dry at the root. Of course, Ferns and 
plants in bloom must have water when necessary. Scarcely 
anything will want water more than twice a week for the 
next month, 

Outdoor Garden, 

Turf goes down well now in open weather, 


@ fortnight later than is here indicat ‘ y 
7 ; toated, with equolly good 





















1 v In repairing 
tennis-lawns or cricket-grounds only thick, strong turf 
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* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may be peta ten tae es 
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should be used. Weeds will come out easily now, and 
a little top-dressing and some White Olover and Grass- 
seeds sown over the weak flaces in March will fill and 
make a good sward by May. Bulbs will soon be working 
through now, especially Aconites, Snowdrops, and 
Daffodils. These three bulbs should be planted freely, as 
they come at 4 time when flowers are wanted. Pmonies 
are getting cheaper now, and they are very showy border 
plants. Break up the ground well, and add some leaf- 
mould. It takes a year or two to get them established ; 
afterwards they will take care of themselves with an annual 
top-dressing. If the frost has lifted anything out of the 
ground, see that itis made firm again. A good deal of 
harm is done sometimes by frost among newly-p!anted 
things. For this reason I like to use a little mulch as soon 
as frost sets in, if nob before, over the roots of plants which 
are likely to suffer from the lifting power of frost. The 
charred refuse from the fire-heap passed through a 
half-inch sieve is excellent mulching material for many 
things, and the birds are not likely to disturbit. If snow 
comes, it forms an excellent covering for low-growing 
planta ; but Cedars and heavy-foliaged evergreens should 
be liberated from its weight. 


Fruit Garden. 


The pruning and nailing or tying should be in a forward 
condition now. Peaches may be trained to the 
walls now. The only trees which should not be 
pruned yet are Figs on outside walls. These are now 
covered with something to protect them from frost. Figs 
ought to do better than they usually do away from the 
south coast. It is very important to keep in touch with 
the roots, and this means to have something of an 
impervious nature under them, either in the shape of 4 
layer of concrete or 9 inches of brick-rubble placed in the 
bottom of the border, and a mixture of sifted ashes and 
lime placed on top and watered in, and then rammed 
down quite firm. Onastation of this kind Figs make 
firm wood and bear freely, and if the roots in the course of 
years extend beyond the station and strike deep into the 
earth, they are easily lifted and brought nearer the surface, 
If any pruning of Orchard-trees remains to be done, give 
attention at once. Thinning is what these trees require if 
they were started right at first. Young trees should be 
headed back till enough breaks have been secured to form 
a good-sized, well-balanced tree. Nut3 may be pruned 
now. Plenty of male blooms (catkins) must be left to 
fertilise the little red flowers now opening. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Prepare sets of Potatoes for planting by laying them out 
thinly in a light position. The best course, especially as 
regards the early kinds, is to place them crown upwards 
in shallow boxes or trays. Get the ground ready for 
Onions and early Potatoes. Sow enough early Peas and 
Beans to insure a fair supply. Place traps for mice, for 
though if the seeds are dressed with red lead the mice will 
not touch them, it is better to trap the mice and clear 
them off ; if left to roam about they will do mischief some- 
where. A good stock of Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Melons 
should be raised to meet every requirement, so far as 
regards warm-houses and pits. There is always work in 
the forcing department, as at this season early vegetables 
will be coming on in hot-beds, and warm coverirgs will be 
necessary at night, and when a new bed of Asparagus is 


started ia a frame, the mats may remain on till the Grass is 


coming through, which will be in about three weeks from 
the time of planting. Forcing Asparagus destroys a great 
many roots, and provision should be made by annual 
sowing to meet thisdemand. Where time is important, 
seeds sown now in small pots will be ready to plant out 
when well hardened off in April. The common Asparagus 
is a very ornamental plant in a young state for small pot 
work. The plant hawkers in spring take advantage of 
this, for I often see them mixed with little Ferns on the 


coster’s barrow. Up to the present there has been no 


frost to hurt anything. Even Lettuces and Cauliflowers 
that wera tied are safe. E. Hoppay. 





THH COMING WHHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


_January 15th.—Moved rooted Ohrysanthemums to 
light position in cool-house. We want sturdy plants 
More cuttings of various kinds are being put in from day 
to day as the cuttings are ready, especially late-blooming 
sorts suitable for cutting at Christmas and later. Shifted 
on young Fuchsias and White Marguerites, giving them a 
little warmth and keeping them near the glass. Put 
sticks to early Peas in warm border. Sowed Horn Carrots 
and Radishes on hot-bed, and planted a hot-bed with 
early Potatoes. 


January 19th.—Sowed a few Brussels Sprouts seedsin a 
box under glass. Looked over Oarrot and other root 
stores, and rearranged same. Also looked over fruit-room 
to remove fruits showing symptoms of decay. Planted a 
warm span-roofed house with Tomatoes. Fertilised 
blossoms of Strawberries; picked off weak blooms. 
Shall give weak liquid-manure now twice a week or so. 
Moved more Strawberries to Strawberry-house. Mustard 
and Cress is sown in boxes bi-weekly in heat. 


January 20th.—Pat in cuttings of ‘‘Geraniums” of 
various kinds. Shifted Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums in 5-inch 
pots. Larger plants in 6-inch pots have been shaken out 
and repotted in 5-inch pots. Shook out and repotted a 
good collection of Zonal Pelargoniums intended for spring 
blooming. These will remain for the present on shelves 
near the glass in warm greenhouse. All plants are given 
a little extra warmth, and not so much water till roots 
begin to work. 


January 21st.—Started a few New Dahliasio heat to get 
cuttings. Rearranged and opened out Show Pelargoniums 
Shook out and repotted a collection of choice Hybrid 
Amaryllis, and plunged in mild hot-bed to start the roots. 
Sowed more Tomatoes, chiefly Freedom and Ham Green. 
Tied down and stopped shoots in early vinery. Washed 
Vines in late-house. Grapes have all been cut and 
bottled in Grape-room. 


January 22nd —Put in more Vine-eyes of different 
kiads. Put in Fig cuttings, selecting well-ripened ycung 
shoots with a heel of old wood at base. Turned over 
gravel walks running through shrubbery, and that were 
getting a little mossy, and rolled down firm. Used a little 
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Tobacco-powder on Roses and other things in conserva: 
tory. There are only a few pests, and if these are 
destroyed the trouble may be stayed for some time. 


January ¢3rd.—Moved a lot of Lilium longiflorum to 
warm-house. Vaporised a house of Arum Lilies just 
coming into bloom. Green-fly are always more or less 
troublesome on Arums just as they are throwing up their 
flowers, and we find vaporising the best remedy for these 
and white Lilies, which are difficult to keep free from flies 
unless prompt measures are taken. Potted more roots of 
Chicory and placed in Mushroom-house. Watered Mush- 
room-beds with warm liquid-manure, 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


ARTICHOKES IN WINTER. 


As a winter vegetable I do not think the Jeru- 
salem varieties have the best possible culture in 
many gardens. The plants being strong and 
requiring much sp.ce, they are often relegated to 
the worst parts of the garden and used as a screen 
or grown under trees. Iam pleased to see the 
increased liking for the newer white variety, 
and of this there are two or more kinds, a long 
tuber and a round one ; the latter is the better. 
Another white one I have grown this season is 
from 8 inches to 12 inches in length. By some 
persons this abnormal growth, if it can be 
termed such, is attributed to the dry season from 
March to July, when the tubers made little 
growth, and the heavy rainfall afterwards, I 
am not inclined to make the weather entirely 
answerable, as the tubers were long at planting. 
I think ita distinct variety ; at any rate, another 
season will clear up the matter. The roots in 
question have only been in this country one sea- 
son. Flavour is a cardinal point, and this is much 
superior to that of the old pink variety, and it 
is equally hardy. The white, oval tuber isa 
splendid acquisition, and no one should now 
grow the old form. I have been chary in advo- 
cating discarding the old kind till I was sure of 
the hardiness of the white, but the severe 
winter of January, 1895, quite assured me on 
that score, as the stock was left in the soil and 
not one was injured. 

I am aware the Jerusalem Artichoke cannot 


in any sense be termed a tender plant, but it is 


well to make sure before discarding an old 
kind. The new white is well worth a trial by 
those who are usually indifferent to this vege- 
table, and I feel sure it will be an acquisition. 
The new kind is more like Celery or Seakale in 
flavour. It is superior as regards shape, and 
there is less waste, the colour also being 
pleasing compared with that of the old sort 
when boiled. In shape the tuber more 
resembles a Potato. Another point deserving 
of note is its value as a winter vegetable, 
as many persons can digest a well-served Arti- 
choke who are unable to eat other roots. There 
are several ways of serving to make them 
palatable. If we had a few severe winters 
similar to 1895 we should place more value on 
these roots. 

Artichokes well repay good treatment, and 
the game remarks are applicable to the small- 
tubered or Chinese variety (Stachys tuberifera). 
This is quite hardy, but, unfortunately, it is too 
small to become a favourite in many gardens. 
The quality is good, and much may be done to 
obtain size by planting annually, giving more 
space and selecting seed tubers. The shoots 
above ground should also be restricted, so that 
the plant spreads less. It is also advisable to 
plant strong tubers and to give manure freely, 
The ground should be cool and not too much 
drained. The white kind is worthy of better 
treatment to secure good shapely tubers. Care 
in selection of seed tubers will go a long way 
towards more shapely roots of good quality. 
Plants grown close together in rich garden soil 
cannot be expected to give good results, and 
my reason for advising field culture is to point 
out that thus a dwarfer plant and better roots 
are obtainable. Iam not in favour of planting 
small, useless tubers, as if too small they can- 
not support the necessary growth. Early plant- 
ing is advisable, and where the plants have to 
be grown year after year in the same spot, my 
advice is to trench or double-dig and give a 
liberal dressing of burnt garden refuse. In 
heavy land old leaf soil or spent manure, road- 
scrapings, and similar aids will greatly improve 
the quality of the tubers. G. 





Onion Trebons.—Those who have not a 
good Onion soil will find Trebons a capital 
variety to grow, agit is very hardy and makes 
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headway in cold, wet seasons, when other 
Spanish varieties do badly, Moreover, it forms 
heavy, well-shaped bulbs with a particularly 
fine neck, and if seed is sown in February in a 
box in heat and the seedlings hardened off and 
planted out in April, very large bulbs may be 
secured. Trebons is an excellent keeper and 
the flavour is exceptionally mild and pleasant. 


Be Si Bee 
TOMATOES, 


At this season the amateur is selecting the 
varieties of Tomatoes for next season’s crop. 
Owing to the great increase in varieties of late 
years, the task is not an easy one if they have 
no knowledge of the plants, and are, as it were, 
just commencing Tomato culture. The variety 
ulustrated, Vick’s Criterion, is now old com- 
pared with others, but still a remarkably good 
one, and though it may not be large enough to 
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an amateur, who had Tomatoes on one side of 
the house and plants on the other. Both were 
grown remarkably well, the greenhouse plants 
being models of health and good shape. 


As regards varieties, Ifield Gem is a splendid 
cropper and a favourite among amateurs, This 
rarely fails to set freely, and is free from spot if 
grown in a cool-house. Those who need large 
Tomatoes cannot do better than give Duke of 
York a trial. Iam very fond of this variety on 
account of its very heavy crop, free setting, and 
fair quality. I admit some of the fruits may 
come too large—I have had them well over 1 lb. 
weight—but the plant produces a very fine crop 
of marketable, deep red, and smooth fruit. 
Conference, a variety raised a few years ago in 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, is, in my opinion, one of the best 
amateurs’ Tomatoes grown. Few are equal 
to it in crop. The fruits are shapely, 








suit all growers, as it is what is termed a cluster 
or bunch Tomato, its quality is good, crop also, 
and the fruits are shapely and of beautiful 
colour. For many years Criterion was a great 
favourite. Ifearsuch kinds, those that produce 
larger fruit, are more favoured, but for home 
use it is a good variety on account of its quality. 
No amateur who needs a heavy crop for eating 
will regret giving it space. When eaten in a 
raw state asa salad it is excellent, and a free 
grower. I will briefly note the value of some 
half-dozen varieties of more recent introduction, 
all worth attention on account of cropping, 
colour, and quality. I am aware some of my 
readers may have failed with them, but at times 
that is owing to culture, and not variety alone. 
With regard to culture, many amateurs have 
to make various shifts to find room for their 
plants, and in many cases grow a number of 
other things in the same house. It is surprising 
how well they grow Tomatoes under these diffi- 
culties. The finest crop I ever saw was grown by 








The Criterion Tomato, From a photograph by Mr. F, Parren, Northgate-street, Oanterbury, 


smooth, and of a beautiful colour, and 
the quality is excellent, 
choice fruit, bears freely in large clusters, and 
is just the variety for an amateur who studies 
quality. Some growers like deep-coloured fruits, 
and Ham Green is a splendid Tomato for late 
use. It is not so early as Conference, but a 
fruit that has held its own for many years, and 
one of the best in quality grown. Many others 
could be named, such as Challenger, Earliest of 
All (the latter a splendid fruit), Kclipse, 
Abundance, and Early Ruby ; indeed, there are 
many kinds. No one who grows them well will 
have cause to regret their selection. I have not 
named one of the most popular Tomatoes of the 
day—Perfection—which is very handsome, and 
suitable for exhibition. If there is a fault, 
Perfection needs more artificial setting or ferti- 
lisation than some kinds, a point often over- 
looked by amateurs. No matter what kind is 





grown, it is well to give plenty of light to get a 
sturdy plant, 











Frogmore is also a 
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I have not noted yellow fruits. They are 
delicious, and should find more favour. Golden 


Nugget and Sunbeam cannot be beaten for 
quality, crop, and, in my opinion, are of more 
delicate flavour than the red kinds. A few 
words as to 

CuLTuRE —Amateurs who only have mixed 
houses should sow in March rather than 
January, as then with longer days and more 
warmth there is a better plant. Itisa good plan 
to sow a few seeds. I have sown three seeds in 
a 3-inch pot, and thinned to the strongest when 
above the soil. Place the pots on a shelf close 
to the glass, and pot on as soon as the pots are 
full of roots. Grown thus, there is no trouble 
of pricking off in their tender stages. Seedlings, 
when grown in a pan, receive a check when 
separated, and though it is not so serious for late 
plants it is for the earliest, to which these notes 
apply. Plants for summer fruit may readily be 
raised at the end of February, as it is better to 
grow quickly—7i.e., not to allow the plants to 
receive a check or get too much pot-bound at 
the start, as if at all weakened it affects their 
cropping and health. W. 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS AND BULBS IN 
LINES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ** GARDENING JLLUSTRATED,” 


I THINK my answer to “ W. S.” explains why I 
recommend some borders to be planted in lines. 
But as for nine years I have grown a certain 
number of large beds and borders on the exact 
prineiple of those I recommended, and I have 
found that they are most successful in keeping 
up a prolonged gay effect, I do not quite know 
why some people, who do not fancy that 
particular plan themselves, should protest 
against my articles, or think them against the 
spirit of the paper, as Mrs. Portman-Dalton 
and ““W. 8.” have done. I thought the spirit 
of the paper was to encourage a love of garden- 
ing, and that it advocated the use of herbaceous 
plants instead of ordinary bedding plants, such 
as ‘‘ Geraniums ” and Calceolarias. And Mrs. 
Portman-Dalton and “ W. §.” seem to forget 
that I did not advocate those borders I 
mentioned to take the place of all herbaceous 
borders, but that I called them permanent 
massed beds, 

Mrs. Portman-Dalton says I have advo- 
cated a plan which is expensive. I have said 
several times that it is not so expensive as 
bedding-out, which needs greenhouse heat in 
winter, and constant re-potting and other 
labour. As to my having recommended the 
most expensive kinds of bulbs, this is incorrect. 
On the other hand, to plant bulbs is certainly a 
more expensive plan than to raise annuals, etc., 
from seed. It is because I felt it was not com- 
monly known that bulbs would thrive well under 
herbaceous plants, and bear also a good mulching 
of manure every year, that I have written on 
the subject at all. Having made the discovery 
that they would do so, in both a light and heavy 
soil, I have made my experience known. Only 
those who have tried my plan, in my way, can 
have any idea as to whether it is really successful 
or not. 

As to Mrs. Portman-Dalton’s idea that Del- 
phiniums and Phloxes must be divided every 
three years, I do not think a good result is ever 
obtained from this practice, as in most soils they 
will go on for many years increasing in beauty 
if undisturbed. Phloxes will do the same thing 
in soil of at all a heavy nature if they are 
mulched yearly. In a light soil where they may 
need replenishing, cuttings, not divided plants, 
give the best results. As to using creeping 
Phloxes or other plants as an underplanting, 
they do not thrive away from the light; and I 
must, on my part, strongly protest against the 
yearly forking Mrs. Portman-Dalton mentions 
in her article. To all shrubs and plants it is 
most injurious, as the most valuable roots lie 
near the surface of the soil. I must also state 
that the leaves of spring-flowering bulbs have 
died quite away long before August. 

Mrs. JocELyN. 


Sir, — My sympathies are entirely with 
**W.8.” and Mrs. Portman-Dalton. It is to 
be inferred from Mrs. Jocelyn’s answer to 
“W. 8.” (p. 650) that, although tacitly acqui- 
escing in his contention that it is impossible to 
get beauty out of flowers in stiff lines, she 
advocates the line theory because she writes for 
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beginners. But surely beginners have as much 
right to demand beauty in the garden as has the 
‘‘real gardener,” who, we learn in the next 
paragraph, only arrives at natural effects— 
another name for picturesque grouping—after 
years of experience. By all means let the in- 
structions given bs as “minute and practical” 
as possible, the more minute and the more 
practical the better ; but cannot these bo applied 
as readily to the planting of groups as lines? 
If the line system be correct no better plea for 
its inculcation can be advanced than that the 
seeker after information is a beginner, for the 
beginner’s mind is, so far as gardening lore is 
concerned, virgin soil, receptive and retentive 
of first impressions, but, from its very inexperi- 
ence, incapable of discriminating between good 
and bad. It appears to me, however, that to 
give this advice is to start the novices off on the 
wrong road, and one which will necessarily have 
to be retraced when they realise, as it is to be 
hoped they will, sooner or later, that in follow- 
ing it they are getting further away from nature 
and nearer to the artificial. Nature groups her 
flowers—does not plant them in lines; and I 
hold, as I hope do the majority of your readers, 
that, as far as practicableina well-ordered garden, 
we should be guided by the methods of that 
‘‘ predominant partner.” I am quite at one with 
Mrs. Jocelyn in her contention that mixed 
borders which are ‘‘ confused muddles without 
any beauty or interest” do infinite harm, but 
is it necessary that mixed borders should be 
confused muddles and devoid of beauty ? Doubt- 
less such a border, if plants are dotted singly 
about its surface, produces an effect of paltry 
triviality that is antagonistic to the reposeful air 
that should invest the garden; but when the 
flowers are naturally grouped, its precincts are 
endowed with a charm that changes with the 
changing months as the varied breaths of 
colours come and go. 

It may be objected that the mixed border is 
not sufficiently gay. It certainly admits of 
that reproach, if reproach it be. At no time is 
it a blaze of colour from end to end, but it is for 
that very reason infinitely more beautiful to 
many. I would not for a moment have it under- 
stood that I deprecate the introduction of 
colour into the garden. I fully recognise its 
value in masses, but notin lines. A spacious 
bed of scarlet Begonias framed ina setting of 
green forms a noble colour scheme, at once 
striking and harmonious; but encircle the 
Begonias with a ring of yellow Calceolaria and 
then by an outer ring of blue Lobelia, and the 
lines first emphasise themselves on the mind, re- 
legating colour to a secondary place, and this, I 
conceive, applies equally to small as to large 
gardens, since beauty is not dependent upon 
size. S. W. FirzHEeRsert, 


Srr,—I venture to write to you on the above, 
not because I can claim to speak with authority, 
but because I am one of those for whom Mrs. 
Jocelyn’s articles were chiefly intended. Her 
critics have either never experienced the diffi- 
culties of a beginner, or they have entirely for- 
gotten them. A few years ago I came into 
possession of a garden, having previously lived 
almost exclusively in a town, and was entirely 
ignorant of the habits of plants. The garden 
was little better than a wilderness when I got 
it. I started at once to make a mixed border, 
the size being 30 yards by 3 feet. Ididso on 
the principles advocated by Mrs. Jocelyn’s 
critics ; I studiously avoided planting in lines. 
The result was exactly what Mrs. Jocelyn 
describes as a ‘‘confused muddle without any 
beauty or interest in it.” Accordingly I modified 
my plan, introducing a certain element of 
formality of which ‘ planting in lines” formed 
a part. Ido not claim that the border is now 
an ideal mixed border, but it is vastly 
better than the old one. I admit that my 
lines are not nearly so rigid as Mrs. Jocelyn’s ; 
they contain a greater variety of plants, and are 
therefore much more broken up; but they are 
lines, notwithstanding. There are clumps of 
Lilies, Delphiniums, Michaelmas Daisies, and 
Chrysanthemums, but they are all more or less 
on the back line ; clumps of border Carnations, 
German Iris, Phlox, and Aquilegia more or less 
on the middle line; clumps of Pink, Gentian, 
Primula, Auricula, etc., on the front line; with 


clumps of Darwin Tulips, Narcissus, and other 


bulbs between the above lines. In order to 







lines, yet escaping confusion, and providing 
masses of colour each month fairly well distri- 
buted over the border, a certain size is essential, 
not 8 feet broad, I think. 
I have been describing, 30 yards by 3 feet, I am 
unable to see how you can gain continuous 
colour and avoid confusion without having 
recourse, in some degree, to lines. 
neither Mrs. Jocelyn’s critics nor ‘*S. W. F.” 
have shown us how to do so. 


In a border such as 


Certainly 


W. B. STEVENSON. 
The Manse, Athelstaneyord, Drem., N.B. 


* * This discussion must now cease,—Ep, 





FERNS. 


NORTH AMERICAN FERNS IN DEVON- 


SHIRE. 


Or the numerous Ferns we owe to North 
America few, if any, can rival in beauty the 
Sensitive Fern (Onoclea sensibilis) and Ostrich 
Fern (Struthiopteris germanica) for size, elegance, 
and general appearance, as also for usefulness in 
Browne in wet or constantly moist places out- 
side. 


Both are quite hardy, and if any failure 





idea of its value as an outside decorative plant. 
Its barren fronds are narrowed from the middle 
to the base and terminate in a point at their 
summit ; their numerous stalkless leaflets are of 
a light green colour and of a soft, papery tex- 
ture, and they are in exposed places frequently 
injured by late spring and early autumn frosts. 
Its fertile fronds, much shorter than the barren 
ones and much contracted, are produced only 
late in the summer, disposed in the middle of 
the crown and perfectly erect; the lobes of 
their leaflets have their margins much recurved, 
so that the whole leaflet forms a somewhat 
articulated, pod-like body. 

The Fern shown in the foreground of the 
illustration is Onoclea sensibilis, of purely 
North American origin, Eaton saying that it is 
to this day found growing wild in wet meadows 
and thickets from New Brunswick to Saskat- 
chewan, extending southward through Dacotah, 
Kansas, and Arkansas to Louisiana, and east- 
ward to Florida ; and that it is, in fact, one of 
the commonest Ferns of North America, often 
occupying large patches of land, to the partial 
exclusion of other plants. Lowe, in his 
‘‘Ferns, British and Exotic,” vol. vi., says that 
this beautiful Fern is undoubtedly one of 





Ferns in Devonshire. Ostrich Fern (Struthiopteris germanica) at the back, with Sensitive Fern 
(Onoclea sensibilis) in the front. 


is experienced in their cultivation it is not due 


to the effects of the cold during the winter, but 


to the want of moisture, to which both plants 


are remarkably sensitive while at rest as well 
as during the period of growth. It may appear 
strange that Struthiopteris germanica should be 
given asa North American plant, but, notwith- 
standing its specific name, the fact remains that, 
while scantily and rarely found wild in Germany, 
Austria, Denmark, and Russia, we have it 
on the authority of Eaton that it is found in 
enormous quantities growing in low grounds, 
especially in fine alluvial soil subject to the 
overflow of rivers from Saskatchewan and 
Lake Winnipeg to New Brunswick and 
southwards to Pennsylvania and _ Illinois. 
‘*In these places,” says Eaton (‘‘ Ferns of 
North America”), ‘*the barren fronds of the 
Ostrich Fern, which is one of the finest North 
America produces, attain 10 feet in length, the 
grand vase-like circle of foliage of this species 
being often higher than a man’s head and some- 
times extending above his utmost reach.” 
Whether, even under the most favourable con- 
ditions, it ever attains such dimensions in this 
country is very doubtful, but a glance at the 
illustration, which represents a group of this 


have an ideal mixed border showing no trace of| Ostrich Fern in the background, will give an 


the oldest, if not the very oldest, of exo‘’c 
Ferns introduced into Europe, having been im- 
ported from North America in 1699, This is 
not such a strong grower as the Struthiopteris, 
yet its barren fronds sometimes attain 3 feet in 
length, and the main attraction of the plant 
lies in the pleasing, soft pale colour of the 
oblong, spear-shaped leaflets, which are wavy 
or slightly toothed at the margins. The tex- 
ture is soft and papery, their surfaces are per- 
fectly smooth, and their under-side slightly 
bluish. Fertile fronds are not very common, 
and are so unlike the barren ones that no one 
unacquainted with the plant would suppose 
them to be related to each other. They stand 
about half the height of the barren ones, and 
are perfectly rigid and nearly black when fully 
developed. 

Both plants require an abundance of water at 
the roots all the year round, and the soil which 
they prefer ia a compost of three parts of good 
strong loam and one of leaf-mould. Although 
they may be increased by spores, propagation 
is usually effected by the division of the stolons 
or underground rhizomes, with which both 
species are provided, and, the plants being of a 





deciduous nature, this is best performed from 
October to the middle of March. 8. G. 
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GOOD WINTER PEARS. 


THE value of good winter Pears cannot be over- 
estimated, either from a private or a market 
point of view. Of mid-season kinds there are too 
many, and too much space is devoted to them. 
{t is not unusual to go into a fruit-room ina 
large garden during October or November (after 
a good Pear season). and see them rotting in 
large quantities, simply because the fruits will 
not keep. Very often one can go into the same 
room after Christmas and not find a good fruit. 
We have three times the number of early and 
mid-season kinds that are wanted, and I would 
strongly advise those with such a lot of space 
devoted to their culture to grub up the trees 
and substitute late kinds. Some ma say these 
are unreliable. Some of them may be, but are 
not so in all kinds of soil. Under any circum- 
stances they pay far better than early or mid- 
season fruits. 

There are far more Pears worth planting as 
late kinds than many suppose. Having made a 
study of several of the best late kinds, I will 
give a few particulars, 

I should not consider any kind fit to go in this 
list unless it would keep well into December. It 
is from this time onward that they are the most 
valuable. The season and situation have much 
to do with their keeping. Some growers think 
& warm, moist season is the cause of the fruits 
not keeping. This is so in a small degree, but 
not as much as gathering them too early. If 
asked to name best Pear grown, I should say 
undoubtedly 


Winter Netis. During the last thirty-five 
years I have never found this poor in flavour, 
although I have seen it from all kinds of sitna- 
tions and trees of all descriptions. To obtain 
the best results it should be given wall space on 
a west or east aspect. I prefer the trees on the 
Quince-stock. It is a weak grower, and many 
condemn it on this account. The tree should be 
planted in a good free loam from 18 inches to 
24 inches deep, and well mulched, during the 
growing season giving it abundance of water 
and liquid-manure as the fruit attains size. 
Well thin the fruits, allowing them to hang on 
the trees as long as possible, and protect from 
birds. One will then be favoured with most 
delicious fruit. The tree, from which the fruits 
which we took first prize for flavour for recently 
came, was treated in this way, with a sprinkling 
of artificial manure dug over the soil three or 
four times during the season. 

The fruit of Winter Nelis keeps, We have 
had a liberal supply for six weeks, finishing 
with the close of the year. The fruit is not 
large, but when well grown quite large enough 
for dessert. I consider Olivier de Serres the 
next most reliable kind for flavour. It is not a 
strong grower, although sufficiently vigorous. 
I havea tree in this garden in good condition, 
and like the foregoing kind it needs high 
culture and well thinning, the fruit being fit for 
use after Christmas. Ona light, warm soil, and 
the tree highly fed, the fruit produced is of fine 
size and quality. I have only grown it against 
a wall. For size, appearance, and flavour I do 
not know a Pear that can equal it. It needs a 
warm soil and situation, a west aspect being a 
good one, as then the fruit is not apt to drop 
off prematurely. I have often noticed how 
much more russety the fruit is from some places 
than others. This roughness denotes high 
flavour. f{ have had good fruits of this kind 
from a tree in North Hants over a period 
of nine or ten weeks, finishing up at the end of 
January. This kind will bring high prices when 
well grown. 

JOSEPHINE DES Matinzs, I consider, holds 
the fourth position, and after growing this in 
six or eight different places I have never found 
it poor, although sometimes only second-rate. 
The best fruits I have ever seen were on a bush- 
tree in Perbeck Isle, and I well remember that, 
those were of splendid flavour, and they kept: 
us supplied with good fruit well into March, 
being stored in an old outbuilding. If grown 
on a wall it should be on a warm soil, and 
east or west aspect. It does well, how- 
ever, a8 an espalier or bush, although the fruit 
is not as large but generally of better flavour. 


Easter Beurre.—Where the goil is suitable 
this is one of the best late Pears. I frequently 


‘sandy soil at Frimley Park, Surrey. 














































saw this in excellent condition growing in tne 

e 
tree was well established, and growing on a 
south wall. The flavour was delicious. In 
this garden I have a small standard tree grow- 
ing against a west wall and planted five years 
ago. This season it bore thirty-six fruits, which 
will be in use in January and promise to be high 
flavoured, ; 

ZEPHIRIN GREGOIRE is a fruit of medium size, 
and in a warm soil very good from a bush, or 
against an east wall, and it keeps well. 

It is not often one meets with a new late 
Pear of such high quality as that shown at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
December 14th under the name of Le Lectier. 
I had the pleasure of tasting it and considered 
it first rate. If it proves as good everywhere 
else it should be extensively cultivated. 

JOHN CROOK. 





COE’S GOLDEN DROP PLUM. 


Tuts Plum is a general favourite in all gardens, 
I find that to grow 


whether large or small. 





Plum Coe’s Golden Drop. The fruit was 3} inches deep 
& photograph by 
Mr. E. G. Lowe, The Avenue, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


and 7 inches round. From 


Coe’s Golden Drop well in bush form or as a 
standard a little pruning only in the way of 
thinning out is best. On the other hand, there 
are many garden soils not suited to the Plum, 
and no matter how well treated, the trees fail to 
crop. A heavy wet clay soil is anything but 
good, and just the reverse is a light sandy 
medium on gravel, in which trees will not give the 
best fruits. In this latter soil I admit the trees 
make plenty of growth but not fertile wood, 
and the tree is so subject to blight in dry 
seasons that it is heavily handicapped. To the 
best soils and mode of growth for this variety I 
will briefly refer. 

In many gardens this variety is not suitable 
for standard growth, and as some amateurs may 
not know this Plum thoroughly I will describe 
it. It is a large oval fruit, golden-yellow, as its 
name implies, very juicy, rich, and excellent, 
and one of the latest kinds grown, as by allow- 
ing it to hang late on the trees, if on a wall, it 
may be kept well into November if stored in a 


‘| cool room and each fruit wrapped in tissue- 


paper. For late dessert there is no Plum equal 
to it in quality and keeping. This variety will 











grow splendidly on a west or east wall for late 
supplies, and when quite ripe it is sugary and 
rich, though the skin may be a little shrivelled. 
The tree is hardy, and a regular bearer, which 
cannot be said of some other kinds of less merit, 
but Ido not advise growing it as a bush, 
pyramid, or standard in northern localities, or 
in unsuitable soils. In the latter, given wall 
culture, there is a good return, as the soil may 
be made suitable ; indeed, in most gardens this 
variety is worth more than the usual culture 
given the Plum, on account of its good qualities 
and free bearing. 


I have alluded to the soil being unsuitable, 
and if grown on a wall it is easy when planting 
to give good soil—for instance, with heavy soil to 
provide ample drainage and lighter materials, 
such as burnt soil or wood-ashes and old mortar- 
rubble er road scrapings from limestone roads. 
The best soil for Plums is a light, or what js 
termed a friable, loam, and in planting this 
should be borne in mind. Another point is 
shelter, which is essential in many gardens to 
escape frost when in bloom. Severe pruning 
does not tend to fruitfulness. I find this variety, 
given a fair amount of freedom—that is, 
the new wood made each year—should 
not be cut too hard, but whenever 
possible cut out old spurs, and then 
extend the tree. We often see standard 
Plums fruiting yearly when not much 
pruned, provided the trees are not 
crowded. My advice is do not prune 
toomuch. If young trees are gross at 
the start, replant, or what is termed 
“lifting,” fand this will promote a 
sturdier fruitful growth. By all means 
feed from the surface—that is, do not 
give young trees too much manure at the 
start; in fact, none in the soil other 
than as a mulch at planting, or in dry 
weather. Ww. 





NOTES ON RASPBERRIES. 


THouGH this is one of the most popular 
of garden fruits it does not receive 
careful attention from amateurs. The 
most suitable soil is a retentive one, 
rather moist, as in its wild state the 
Raspberry is usually found growing 
near watercourses and in moist posi- 
tions. Fresh plantations may be made 
now and old ones renewed. In the first 
place, thoroughly work the soil by 
trenching and digging in well-decayed 
manure, and decide on the method by 
which the canes are to be grown. In 
small gardens they are usually planted 
and trained to a wire trellis ; but market 
growers cultivate only the dwarf kinds 
that are sufficiently strong to be self- 
supporting. If the former system be 
adopted, the canes should be planted 
close to the surface of the soil at a 
distance of about a foot apart, and 
under the latter method put the stools, 
consisting of five or six shoots, at about 
4 feet apart in the rows, with the latter 
about 5 feet asunder. 

Give a surface dressing of farmyard 
manure after planting out in the 
spring, particularly if the canes at 
planting time were at all weakly, cut them 
back to within a few inches of the ground. 
This, of course, does away with any pros- 
pect of fruit the first season, but the growths 
made will be so strong that the crop in 
subsequent seasons will be large enough to 
repay for the time that is lost. If the 
canes at the time of planting are of more than 
average strength they will fruit the first sea- 
son and also throw up suckers sufficiently 
strong to carry a crop the next year, but if 
they are weakly and are allowed to fruit the 
first season after planting the growth made 
will be weakly. The medium between the two 
extremes may be arrived at by cutting back 
every other cane, by which means fruit is 
obtained the first season and strong growth 
will also be made for subsequent crops. 

The pruning afterwards consists of going over 
the canes directly the fruit is over and cut- 
ting away all that have borne, together with 
weak suckers, unless it is desirable to make 
further plantations, when the latter may be 
carefully forked up with a few roots attached 
and transplanted, as advised above. The canes 
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required for the next season’s fruiting may then 


be carefully tied to the trellis, afterwards | 


cutting the tips of the taller ones off in the 
spring. Very often Raspberries do not receive 
any attention in the way of pruning until just 
before fresh growth is made, but this is 
undoubtedly a mistake. 
borne its crop of fruit its work is done. 

The Raspberry is naturally surface-rooting, 
and when healthy the soil near the cane is a net- 
work of tiny fibres. 
should never be used close tothe stools. At the 
quiring plenty of support, which may be given 
in the shape of mulchings in the autumn and 


again in the spring, if necessary, of rich farm- | 
Prior to this operation rake off | 


yard manure. 
all leaves, weeds, and rubbish, to bring chrysa- 
lides and insect-pests to light. I refer especially 
to the Raspberry-weevil, a brown-backed, hard 
insect, closely allied to that which attacks the 
Vine. It belongs to the family of night-feeding 
insects, and is of such a hardy character that no 
insectide has any effect upon it. The insect 
feeds on the flowers and tiny fruits, often caus- 
ing great damage, and when its ravages are 
noticed it is a good plan to go over the canes at 
night with a light, first stretching a sheet on the 
ground and shaking the weevils on to it; after 
this they may be gathered up and destroyed. 
By following this method and clearing away the 
surface-rubbish which 
harbours the chrysa- 
lides, the pests may be 
gotrid of. It is useless 
for the amateur to 
grow too many varie- 
ties, and amongst the 
most prolific are Car- 
ter’s Prolific, North- 
umberland Fillbasket, 
Superlative (a fine 
kind), and Beaumoth’s 
Seedling, the latter 
being a late fruiting 
variety. Heer: 








Cox’s Orange 
Pippin Apple.— 
Admittedly the best 
mid - season eating 
Apple in cultivation, 
giving good crops, 
handsome, useful, nice 
fruit, soft in flesh and 
rich in flavour, also 
in proper condition 
keeping well. How 
often is asked—Which 


When a cane has! 


To cut or disturb these by | 
digging is to ruin the canes ; therefore, a spade | 
a successional batch (orrather what was intended 
same time the Raspberry is a gross feeder, re- | 





the bright, warm sunshine after a night of 
severe frost greatly assisting the flowers to 
expand. It is quite early, so far as English 
growers are concerned, to have this variety in 
flower under glass, as it possesses peculiarities 
of its own and strongly resents even a moderate 
amount of artificial heat at this early season. It 
is not safe to apply artificial heat to this kind 
till the flower-scape has passed the neck of the 
bulb. Heat before the time named has upon 
more than one occasion had what may be termed 
a retarding influence on the batch, inasmuch as 


for such, and therefore introduced into heat quite 
a fortnight later) haspreceded those intended for 
the earliest lot in time of flowering. 


contorted stems later, that a struggle had been 
going on within in the case of those first placed 
in warmth. For these reasons this kind should 
be brought on by degrees. 





A PICTURESQUE MIXED BORDER. 


THE engraving depicts a mixed border at Newton 
Don, Kelso. The bolder groups consist mostly 
of Larkspurs, Campanulas, and Foxgloves. 
When in full bloom the effect is very striking. 
The border has a southern exposure, and to pro- 
tect it from the north, hardy shrubs were 
planted, and amongst these the Foxgloves ap- 
peared as if by magic. The Foxgloves repre- 
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It has | 
been very clear, by twisted and sometimes | 
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and manure, that will maintain a bottom-heat 
of 80 degs. or so when the temperature is 
right. Place 2 inches of leaf-mould and sand 
on the manure and plant the crowns in little 
tufts, a dozen or so in a tuft, almost, but 
not quite, touching each other, the tops of the 
crowns appearing just above the soil. A little 
Cocoa-nut-fibre may be scattered between the 
clumps, but I never cover the crowns, as I think 
it rather interferes with the development of the 
foliage, and as the frames are matted up till the 
growth is moving freely, there is no necessity 
for covering the crowns with fibre or Moss, as is 
frequently done. The crowns can be just as 
easily forced in boxes or pots or pans as in the 
soil of the bed. Of course, they can be forced 
in a close frame or pit without the hot-bed, but 
for early work the hot-bed is more genial and the 
crowns start more freely. 


It is a good many years since I first forced 
Lily of the Valley in hot-bed frames. There 
were no Berlin or Dutch crowns then. We had 
to depend upon our supply of English roots, 
and I have no doubt if the German supply 
failed we could do very well without it. The 
Lily of the Valley is a British plant and grows 
freely in the woods in many places. The 
largest native bed of Lilies I am acquainted 
with is in Norfolk, and is several hundreds of 
acres in extent. The wood is not full of trees. 
Many parts are quite thin, and in the partial 
shade of these open spots the Lilies luxuriate 

and produce very fine 
spikes, and crowns from 








these particular spots 
transplanted for a couple 
of years to good deep 
rich sandy soil not too 
much in the shade will 
produce good spikes 
early. They must not 
be planted in the shade 
if intended for early 
forcing, or the crowns 
will not ripen early 
enough. It is not so 
much the size of the 
crowns as the ripening 
which gives the advan- 
tage for early work. I 
have always found that 
exposing the crowns to 
a low temperature be- 
fore potting or putting 
into the frame is a great 
advantage. It seems 
to make the rest more 
perfect. I have never 
had an opportunity of 
placing them on ice, 











is the best way to have 

trees to produce crops? 

As the tree is not at 

all a strong grower 

and needs little pruning, but some occasional 
thinning chiefly, the low standard pruning 
growth seems to give the best results. It is 
the natural habit of the tree to produce some- 
what pendulous growth, and all trees having 
this habit not only crop best as standards, but 
this pendant habit promotes fruitfulness. 
When grown as bush fruit-trees the needful 
shortening of branches serves to keep them 
more stiff and erect. On standards the growth 
is more natural. The fruits on the latter form 
of tree are usually better coloured and more 
richly flavoured. Cox’s Orange Pippin also does 
well as an espalier, producing in that way fine 
fruits. The branches are, of course, in this case 
very rigid, but they are depressed, or horizontal, 
and that line of growth tends to fruit produc- 
tion. Generally the trees do well for this pur- 
pose on the Crab-stock, but if soil be naturally 
deep, good, and well worked, it is best to have 
the trees on the broad-leaved Paradise stock, as 
in that way the roots are kept nearer the 
surface, are more fibrous, and more easily fed 
by the aid of manure mulchings or dressings. 
Too little attention is given to the need for 
these helps, not only when trees are carrying 
good crops of fruit, but also the following year, 
when they are recuperating or forming new fruit- 
buds.—A. D. 





Narcissus poeticus ornatus under 
glass.—The first blooms of this, the most 
useful of all the Poet’s Narcissi, are now open, 








A mixed border with plants boldly grouped. 


sented in the illustration were allowed to grow 
in all the open spaces, and they flowered 
splendidly, most of them having four to five 
spikes, some of them over 7 feet in height. 
Larkspurs are freely used, the varieties chiefly 
light and dark blue in colour. Canterbury 
Bells made a brave display, the flowers a mixture 
of semi-double and single pink, blue, and white. 
A softness to the whole was given by the lawn 
in front, and the effect, especially as seen from 
a distance, was very fine. 





FORCING LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Mixuions of the Dutch and Berlin crowns and 
clumps are forced annually. The early-forced 
flowers frequently have a washed-out appearance, 
and, being destitute of foliage, are only useful for 
cutting. The Berlin crowns are better than the 
Dutch or Belgian for early forcing, but we cannot 
always rely upon gettingthem. I once bought a 
lot of Berlin crowns which I afterwards dis- 
covered had been imported from Germany when 
very small and afterwards grown to a flowering 
siz9 in Belgium. To be successful early in the 
season we want strong, well-ripened crowns ; this 
is more important than having a suitable place 
toforcethem in. The latter is necessary, of course, 
but it is useless unless we have the right sort of 
crowns. If we have the right sort of crowns, 
there should be no difficulty in getting the 
leaves to start as well as the flower-spikes. The 
best place to force Lily of the Valley for merely 
cutting is an ordinary hot-bed made of leaves 





but as far as possible 
they are exposed to all 
the frost which comes in 
the autumn before the 
are started in the forcing place, and if 
thought a frost was coming I would delay 
the starting for a week to give them the 
benefit of it, feeling sure they would make 
up the leeway and come away altogether, and 
the foliage also. In February, of course 
Lilies will start anywhere. Ihave often atarted 
them in the Mushroom-house, moving them first 
to a place under the stage in one of the plant 
houses where the light is subdued, and after- 
wards they will bear the full light. Retarded 
crowns can now be had in June or later, and 
these, if started as soon as received, soon begin 
to move. It is wonderful how soon the crowns, 
when in the right condition and in a suitable 
temperature, respond to the change. E. 





Growing Gardenias in small pots.— 
Everyone knows the value of Gardenia flowers 
when cut. The majority of these are cut from 
plants either growing in =e pots or planted 
out in a bed of strong soil. It is often felt how 
useful these would be to place in pots in dwel- 
ling-rooms, a purpose for which they are to be 
recommended. When at Hackwood Park in 
December I saw a batch of the healthiest plants 
I have ever seen. They were growing in 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots, and covered with buds. I was told 
thecuttings werestruck every spring.—J. CRooK. 

.—I saw it stated recentl 
F carenrenecs {orbit cueng il had not yet ao | 
in England. It is seeding with me now, if enclosed is 


rightly named.—H. 8, 
*.*Oertainly ; the shoots represent A. Sprengeri. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


—o 


THE CHINESE PLUM (PRUNUS 
TRILOBA),. 


Tuts Chinese Plum is one of the most desirable 
wall shrubs we possess, for when on a south or 
west aspect it is early in the spring quite a mass 
of coral-red buds, to be shortly followed by 
bright pink rosette-like blossoms. Though 
recommended as a wall-shrub this Prunus is 
perfectly hardy, but the blooms expand so early 
in the season that they are liable to be injured 
by late spring frosts, and consequently the pro- 
tection of a wall is necessary in order to ensure 
a display of blossoms. Still for all that it is 
well worth planting in the open ground, for in 
the majority of seasons it might reasonably be 
expected to flower well there. Few subjects, 
again, are better for forcing early into bloom than 
this Chinese Plum, and if brought on gradually 
the flowers last for a con- 
siderable time. It is a plant 
grown to a very limited ex- 


ca great number of named varieties belonging to 
this class of Azalea, but most of those imported 
are seedlings, and consequently there is generally 
amongst them a good range of colour in the 
blossoms, varying from pale yellow to orange, 
and even to reddish - buff, while others 
exhibit different shades of a pinkish hue. 


varieties start into growth, so that when their 


FLOW ERING SHRUBS AND PERENNIALS 
FOR SHADY GARDEN. 
(IN REPLY To ** SHAMROCK.”) 


So much depends on the amount of shade to 
which the flowering shrubs and_ herbaceous 


| plants in ‘‘Shamrock’s” garden will be subjected 
Directly after flowering this Azalea and its | 


that it is impossible, offhand, to give an accurate 
opinion as to theirsuccess. Light shade, during 





frame till all danger of frost is past. 
out-of-doors they may be treated in different 
ways. 

In the first place they can be plunged 
in a bed of Cocoa-nut-refuse, spent Hops, ashes, 
or something in that way, and if attended to 
with water at the roots during the summer 
each shoot will in the autumn be terminated 
with a plump flower-bud ready to expand with 
the return of spring. When forced in numbers, 
the better way, however, is to plant them out 








tent, being, as a rule, met 
with only in a few of the 
Sade nurseries, though 
rom the beauty of its blos- 
soms one would expect it to 
be a stock plant. The usual 
method of propagating this 
Plum is by grafting on to the 
Sloe, the suckers of which 
are very frequently great 
trouble—so much so that we 
would prefer a good plant on 
its own rcots ators half-a- 
dozen of these grafted speci- 
mens. There is another ex- 
tremely pretty member of the 
Plum family with blossoms 
even more double than those 
of P. triloba. We allude to 
P. sinensis flore-pleno, an 
extremely pretty little shrub, 
with slender branches that 
are completely clothed with 
small rosette-like bloss>ms. 
There are of this a couple of 
distinct forms, one in which 
the blossoms are pure white, 
and the other in which they 
are flushed with pink. It 
can be forced just as readily 
as Prunus triloba, or it may 
be employed for covering 
very low walls. As in the 
case of the preceding kind, 
if grafted on to some vigorous 
stock the suckers will always 
prove a nuisance. Plants on 
their own roots should always 
be obtained, if possible. The 
grafting evil is not confined 
to this Plum alone. Clema- 
tises, Lilacs, Roses, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, and other 
shrubs frequently collapse 
through this practice, when 
the death is attributed to 
some other cause. Those who 
care for their gardens are, we 
hope, now realising that 
failures are not due always to 
the mere treatment the shrub receives, but to a 
cause little suspected—that of grafting upon 
unsuitable stock, or through not getting plants 
upon their own roots—from layers or cuttings— 
whichever may be most convenient for the 
respective subjects. It is better to pay rather 
more for a strong own-root shrub than a grafted 
one, which is never happy, and too often fails 
after fruitless struggles against a lifelong 
throttling. 
(oS sl Fede imeentel | ss ee 


AZALEA MOLLIS. 


Durine the early spring months of the year this 
Azalea is very valuable grown in pots for green- 
house or conservatory decoration. It canbe had 
in bloom at the time named with but little 
trouble, and its flowers are borne in such num- 
bers that the whole plant seems to be a mass of 
blossom. Little bushes of it bristling with 
flower-buds are il laden yearly in great numbers 
from Belgium, and, as may be supposed, meet 
with a ready sale in this country, being suitable 
or potting and forcing at once. There are now 





The Ohinese Plum (Prunus triloba fi.-pl.). From a photograph by Mr. W. H. B. 
Fletcher, Fairlawn House, Worthing. 


in a bed of soil prepared for their reception, if 
the soil be loamy, by the incorporation with it 
of some peat or some leaf-mould. As they like 
to be kept rather moist, the bed should, if ina 
dry and hot spot, be formed somewhat lower 
than the surrounding ground, and provision 
should be made if possible for watering it when 
required. It should be situated in a sunny spot 
in the garden, as in that case the flower-buds 
are formed more freely than if shaded. At the 
approach of winter the plants should be dug up, 
potted, and placed in a cold-frame till required, 
when it will be found that their blossoms open 
just as well as if grown in pots the whole year 
round, and certainly without requiring anything 
like the amount of attention. If not required 
for forcing another year they may, after flower- 
ing, be hardened off as above described, and 
then planted out ina shrubbery. They are as 
hardy as Hollies, and their beautiful blooms are 
fully as attractive out-of-doors as when grown 
under glass, though, in common with all early- 
flowering plants, cutting winds and late spring 
frosts are apt to injure them. B. H. 





beauty is over they should be kept in a| 
When set | 


a portion of the day, from deciduous trees is 
rather beneficial than otherwise. Dense shade 
from evergreens is, on the other hand, go detri- 
mental that it is useless to attempt the culture 
| of flowering subjects under such conditions. The 
following flowering shrubs are all worthy of 
|culture : Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier), spring 
/blooming ; Fringe-tree (Chionanthus), early 
summer, white flowers ; Mexican Orange Flower 
(Choisya ternata), white, sweetly - scented 
flowers, summer blooming. This shrub is 
‘hardier than its name implies, and withstands 
many degrees of frost with 
impunity. Pepper-bush (Cle- 
thra aluifolia), scented, white 
flowers, summer blooming ; 
Orange Ball-tree (Buddlea 
globosa), golden flowers, early 
summer; Berberis Darwini, 
orange flowers, summer ; 
double Deutzia (D. crenata 
fi. -pl.), white, summer bloom- 
ing; Escallonia macrantha, 
pink, early summer; Pearl- 
bush (Exochorda grandiflora), 
large white flowers, May ; 
white Rose of Sharon (Hibis- 
cus syriacus totus albus), 
August; Lilacs, Jew’s Mallow 
(Kerria japonica), and its 
double variety, orange, sum- 
mer, sometimes blooming 
again in the early winter; 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, 
white, summer blooming ; 
Syringa (Philadelphus gran- 
diflorus), white, sweetly 
scented, early summer; 
Daisy-bush (Olearia Haasti), 
white, summer blooming ; 
Pittosporum Tobira, white, 
sweetly scented, May; Flow- 
ering Currants (Ribes), pink, 
spring ; Skimmia fragrans, 
white, sweetly scented, May ; 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
Opulus), white, spring bloom- 
ing ; Bush Honeysuckle (Wei- 
gela), pink and white, spring 
blooming. The Mountain 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is 
a beautiful shrub, bearing 
clusters of light pink-cupped 
blossoms in May. This sub- 
ject, however, must be grown 
in peat or leaf-mould, as must 
the lovely Lily of the Valley- 
tree (Andromeda). Other 
handsome shrubs, which need 
a warm climate but which 
flourish in the south-west of 
England, are Caryopteris 
mastacanthus, Abelia, Ceano- 
thus of sorts, Clerodendron 
trichotomum, Desfontanea 
spinosa, and Olearia stellulata. As regards her- 
baceous plants, the taller Campanulas. Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Caucasian Scabious, Doronicum 
plantagineum excelsum Harpur-Crewe, Gaillar- 
dia grandiflora, German Irises, Lychnis chalce- 
donica, Pentstemon, herbaceous Phloxes, Poppies 
in variety, and Lobelia fulgens all do well if only 
slightly shaded; while of taller subjects the 
Dephiniums, Golden Rod, White Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks, Lupines (both herbaceous and tree), 
and Monk’s-hood (Aconitum Napellus) succeed 
under similar circumstances. The beautiful Blue 
Salvia patens, if started under glass, will well 
repay planting, and some of the Spirzas, such as 
the herbaceous Goat’s-beard Meadow Sweet 
(S. aruncus), and S. Lindleyana, 8S. arizfolia, 
and §. flagelliformis of the shrubby section, 
make admirable specimens in partial shade, if 
given plenty of room. Without doubt, however, 
no class of plants is so well suited to thrive 
under these conditions as the family of the 
Lilies, and a succession of these lovely flowers 
may be had in bloom from May till September. 
In the reply to ‘* Blue-bird,” page 653, ‘‘ Sham. 
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rock” will find full information as to good /Carnation-flaked deserves a note, the flowers 

garden varieties and their periods of blooming. | pure white, flaked pleasingly with purple and 
As regards fast-growing climbers, of the | carmine. The Moss-curled is a distinst class, in 

perennials, Solanum jasminoides extends the | which the leaves are curled or ‘‘ mossy,” as one 

most rapidly in a warm and sheltered situation. | might say, the flowers varied in their colouring. 

In the south-west it will reach the eaves of a| These double forms are very useful for cutting, 





two-storied house in a season, and flowers over 
a period of six months. 
tender, and in colder climates would doubtless 
often suffer severely from the frost. The Biue 
Passion-flower, as well as its white variety 
Constance Elliot, is also a rapid grower, and, 
with the exception of a month in the spring, 
when it is changing its leaves, remains green 
throughout the year. 

Clematis montana, when well established, 
increases fast, and is a charming picture when 
white with its countless blossoms Of annual 
climbers Cobeiscandens and the Lophospermum 
are about the quickest growers, and soon cover 
a large space with foliage and flower. Of the 
Virginian Creepers Ampelopsis hederacea and 
A. Veitchi are both of vigorous growth, but it 








Sas 





Herbaceous Calceolarias. From a photograph by Mr. E. G. Lowe. 


is apprehended that ‘‘ Shamrock ” is in need of 


flowering and not‘flowerless climbers. 
8. W. F. 





The newer double Chinese Prim- 
roses.—A familiar greenhouse flower is the 
old double white Chinese Primula, and there 
are also the full double varieties, such as 
Marchioness of Exeter, which are, however, 
difficult to grow with success. Another race 
has almost overshadowed thisclass. The flowers 
are less double, but charming in form, very 
bright and varied in colour, and easily grown. 
At this season in the nurseries of Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons, of Reading, we may see houses filled 
with varieties, in which sturdy habit, fine 
foliage, and beauty of flower colouring are 
represented. We think the greatest strides 
have been amongst the blues, the double blue 
now being a clear, pretty shade, very unlike the 
bluish-purple colour which we remember before 
the fine varieties now in commerce were raised. 
The single kinds are of the same rich blue 
colour, which if not a true blue, such as 
one sees in the Lithospermum, is, however, 
attractive. Amongst the other noteworthy 
varieties are the crimson, pink, a pretty colour, 
scarlet, white, and the Moss-curled leaved. The 


It is, however, rather | 


as the flowers last longer than those of the 
single kinds. We hope that they will be grown 
far more extensively in the future, as variety is 
| required in the plant-house during the winter. 
No flowers are brighter, freer, or more 


| thoroughly useful than the double Primulas, 
/and in norace are the colours more decided. The 
|plants are readily raised from seed or 
| cuttings. 


by 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 


We do not see these Calceolarias generally 
grown well in private places, as oftentimes they 
have to share positions in houses with other 
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subjects quite unsuited to them. Treated in 
this way they generally fall a prey to green-fly, 
which is their greatest enemy. The habit of 
growth, compared to what it was a few years 
ago, is also much improved by careful selec- 
tion, as to render this plant much more 
desirable in every way. To have the plants 
in full fower by the end of April or early in 
May, the seed should be sown thinly in large 
pans about the first week in June, using a com- 
post of half peat and leaf-mould, adding to this a 
plentiful supply of silver-sand, the whole passed 
through a fine sieve. By sowing the seed thinly 
the seedlings do not grow up weakly, a circum- 
stance to be avoided, as a sturdy growth at the 
start makes all the difference between success 
and failure in the future. Many cases of failure 
in obtaining a sufficient number of plants might 
be traced to allowing the soil to become dry 
during the germination of the seed. If the soil 
is moist no water will be required for a time, 
but when water is required it should be allowed 
to-soak through the bottom of the pan until the 
whole mass is thoroughly moist, care being taken 
not to wash the seed off the surface, Thoroughly 
drain the pan by filling it three-parts full of 
crocks, and over these place a layer of rough 





leaves, pressing the soil firmly in the pan, and 




























































maintaining an even surface to within half an 
inch of the rim. Upon this surface sow the seed 
thinly, gently pressing it down, and covering the 
whole with white sana, which favours the quick 
germination of the seed and induces a quick root- 
ing of the plants. Over the surface of the pan 
place a square of glass, covering the same with 
Moss, which assists in retaining the moisture in 
the pan, or a piece of slate, which preserves the 
moisture better than glass, may be placed over 
the top of the pan. Place the pan in a cold- 
frame behind a north wall. ‘The seed will 
quickly germinate, and as soon as the seedlings 
appear above the soil admit air by slightly tilt- 
ing the glass on one side and removing the shad- 
ing, and if slates have been used, substitute glass, 
As growth progresses remove the glass entirely, 
and give a little air to the frame. When tha 
seedlings are large enough to handle, transplant 
them carefully into other pans about 1 inch 
apart, using the same kind of soil, with the 
addition of some loam, sifting all fine as before. 
Return them to the frame, and keep close for a 
few days until the roots have taken to the new 
soil. Gently dew the plants overhead with 
tepid water, and admit air gradually as growth 
proceeds, 


When the leaves touch each other the plants 
will be ready for their first shift into pots 
21 inches in diameter, using rather more loam 
and not sifting the soil so fine; return the 
plants when potted to the frame. By keeping 
the frame under a north wall during the summer 
months shading is dispensed with—an important 
item in the culture of these plants, as it often 
happens that when the frame is placed in a 
sunny position sufficient moisture is not main- 
tained about the plants, and they fall a prey to 
the green-fly, which, if not quickly eradicated, 
soon cripples the plants to such an extent that 
they hardly ever retain that vigour which is 
essential to-success. During the summer months 
a damp atmosphere within the frame must be 
preserved, the plants standing upon a thick 
bed of coal-ashes. As soon as the roots reach 
the sides of the pots, and before they are in the 
least pot-bound, shift them to a larger size, 
according to the size of the plants, until they 
are in their flowering-pots. Some of these 
may be 10 inches across if large specimens are 
required, while they will so vary in size that 
gome will remainin 6-inch pots, in which they 
are very useful for decoration in various ways. 
After the first shift the soil may have more 
turfy loam and a small quantity of horse manure 
partly decomposed added to the previous mix- 
ture, and leaving out some of the peat. For the 
final potting, which usually takes place in 
January when the plants are in their winter 
quarters, the compost should be as follows: 
One part good fibrous loam of a light character, 
one part leaf-mould and partly decomposed 
horse-manure, half a part of peat, some finely 
ground bones, some charcoal and sand, using all 
in a rough state, and potting lightly. Do not 
place the plants deeper in the pots than pre- 
viously, as sometimes, owing to an excess of 
moisture, they damp off at the collars. 


About the middle of September, or sooner 
should the weather be cold and dull, the plants 
will be benefited by a change of quarters—viz., 
by placing them where they will obtain more 
light and a little sun. Still resort to shading 
them if the sun be very strong, and admit 
air freely to the plants by tilting the lights, 
gently syringing them overhead every even- 
ing. Retain them in this position as far 
into the month of October as is safe, 
covering the frames each night in case of an early 
frost injuring them. When the plants are not 
considered safe in the frame, or at all liable to 
loze their foliage by damp, remove them to a cool- 
house where the temperature is kept so that frost 
does no harm. Beyond this no fire-heat will be 
required, beyond an occasional warming of the 
pipes to dispel damp during foggy or damp 
weather. Great care should be used in watering 
them. Never water unless it is required, and, if 
possible, always use soft or rain water in a tepid 
state. When the plants are thoroughly estab- 
lished in their flowering-pots some stimulant 
will be an advantage. Nothing is better than 
occasional doses of—say, every second time 
water is required—weak liquid-manure, that 
from sheep or cow-manure being the best. 
Early in March the flower-stems will begin to 
throw up above the foliage ; these will require 
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some support, which is best done by placing 
to each a small stake. By training the flower- 
stems in an outward direction those growing 
from the middle of the plant will have room to 
develop thoroughly, and thus prolong the dis- 
play and preserve the colours in their proper 
character. A light shading should be placed 
over the glass, as the richer colours quickly lose 
their brilliancy under a hot sun during the 
months of April and May. 

If the plants are allowed to become pot-bound 
or dry at the roots they seldom regain their 
natural vigour. When there are any signs of 
green-fly on the leaves, smoke the plants with 
Tobacco in the evening, and again in the morn- 
ing, as the second application will effectually 
destroy any that may be left alive from the first 
dose. After this give the plants a good wash- 


ing with the syringe, which will leave all sweet 
and clean. 





USEFUL FLOWERS FOR WINTER. 


THE most useful flowers for cutting just now 
would include Daffodils, single and double, but 
more of the former than the latter. Roman 
Hyacinths and the miniature French Hyacinths 
are useful, and can be had in various colours. 
Lily of the Valley is not difficult to force when 
the crowns are of the right sort and well ripened, 
but there must be plenty of heat to push them 
out quickly. Azalea Deutsche Perle is one of the 
most useful things we have, and if the plants 
are managed properly and kept in good condition 
they will fower almost naturally at Christmas 
after being forced one or two seasons. Of 
course all flowers are wired nowadays. 
Freesias are charming little flowers for cutting 
now, and if potted early only require green- 
house treatment to get them into bloom by 
Christmas, but they should be potted in August 
and the bulbs must be large and well ripened. 
There is a very large demand for Daffodils just 
now, and these also may be had in bloom at 
Christmas and the new year if potted and boxed 
early—7.e., a8 soon as the bulbs can be obtained. 
My first lot is boxed in August as soon as they 
come to hand. I never plunge ; the work would 
be too heavy where thousands are grown, neither 
is it necessary. I generally plunge the first batch 
of Hyacinths ; it keeps the bulbs in an equable 
condition as to moisture, and thw bulbs keep 
their position better in the pots when plunged. 
Tulips, red, yellow, and white, are useful, and 
such kinds as Artus, Yellow Prince, and Immacu- 
lata force well and have fairly long stalks—a 
necessity for cutting. Arum Lilies, Eucharis 
Lilies, Tea and other Roses, Indian and other 
Rhododendrons, and the little Red Azalea 
amcena, come in very useful for cutting now. 
Double Scarlet ‘‘ Geraniums ” must have a brisk 
temperature and a very light position to get 
many flowers. The same treatment will suit 
Euphorbia jacquinizflora, Let the plants grow 
freely and get the wood ripened, and there will 
be plenty of long scarlet wreaths to cut. 

We want flowers that hold their petals and 
that keep fresh a long time ina cut state. All 
flowers before being packed are better for being 
placed in water for a short time before packing. 
This will be more needed by-and-bye than now. 

E. H. 





The Star Primula.—This is a thoroughly 
artistic flower, as free as the native Primrose, 
and as graceful as anything the greenhouse can 
offer in winter. We recently noticed a houseful 
of it in Messrs. Sutton’s nursery at Reading, 
and welcome it, because so different from the 
ordinary Chinese Primula, which is sturdy in 
its growth and rather formal in its arrangement 
of flowers. The Star Primula produces slender 
spikes, considerably over a footin height, bearing 
tiers of flowers of distinctly star form, but not 
weak, the petals individually being broad, 
though not overlapping or touching, as in the 
case of the more familiar varieties. The white 
variety is very beautiful, but there are other 
colours, pink for example, and the range of 
colours will probably be considerably extended 
in the near future. These long stems are 
naturally of much value for cutting, and a few 
specimens in bloom, each a pyramid of flowers, 
are effective, 

Fifth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium 8vo., price 158. 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 506 
Illustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 


Culture and Arranoement, London: John Murray and of all 
booksellers, 
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DENDROBIUM SPECIOSUM. 


TuE subject of the accompanying illustration, D. 
speciosum, is a native of Australia, confined 
chiefly to the neighbourhood of the east coast, 
where it is known as the ‘‘ Rock Lily.” It was 
one of the first Australian Dendrobiums intro- 
duced into this country, it having been sent to 
Kew Gardens so long ago as 1823. Its flower 
racemes are probably the largest yet seen in the 
genus, often measuring from 20 inches to 
30 inches in length when well cultivated. The 
plant, while in flower, forms a striking object if 
arranged with other Orchids possessing more 
showy flowers. D. speciosum is a plant that is 
often discarded by many growers whoare under 
the impression that it is difficult to get it to 
bloom satisfactorily. This is anything but 
correct if it is properly treated ; if subjected to 
the mois$, hot, close temperature of the plant, 
stove, or East Indian-house, it will keep on 
growing year after year without producing 
the semblance of a flower. Its flowering season 
is usually about March. At the present time 
the plant should be in the ordinary greenhouse, 
where the temperature is about 50 degs., placing 








MILDNESS OF THE WEATHER. 


In proof of the exceeding mildness of the 
present winter, I think a list of the flowers that 
were in bloom here last week, the first in 
January, may be of interest. The garden is 
situated nearly 1,000 feet above sea-level, on the 
Cotteswold Hills, and is by no means sheltered. 
The true winter flowers are grouped together 
on rather an isolated piece of the rock garden, 
which I term ‘‘The Winter Rockery.” Here 
are planted Winter Aconites, Soowdrops, Cycla- 
men Coum, Violets, Winter Jasmine, Laurus- 
tinus, Winter Heliotrope, Erica carnea, both 
the pink and the white form, the latter 
especially in a sheet of bloom now, Iris stylosa, 
and the little diamond flower, is another sheet 
of bloom ; Christmas Roses, and a green-flowering 
Hellebore, and Hepatica triloba; and in a 
sheltered nook the yellow Crocus vitellinus, with 
the little purple flowers of Crocus Imperati just 
showing, hard by. All thess were in bloom 
last week, and still are, which, with some 
evergreen plants of varied foliage, such as some 
of the New Zealand Veronicas, Shortia galaci- 
folia, with its bright red leaves, Spanish Gorse, 
(Hedera madeiriensis), and a few more, make 
the rock garden look quite gay. Many Wall- 
flowers are out, and the breadths of Aubrietia, 














Flower-spike of Dendrobium speciosum, 


it in the lightest position available, and afford 
but little water till the flower-stems show, when 
the plant may be removed to a slightly warmer 
temperature, and water at the roots should be 
given oftener. When in full bloom, if placed in 
its former quarters in the greenhouse, it will keep 
in beauty for five or six weeks. When the 
flowers fade give the plant generous growing 
treatment in the Cattleya-house, or in a house 
where Vines are in full growth, placing it well 
up to the roof glass. When the young growths 
are completed, allow the plant to go to rest with 
the Vines, affording no water until within a few 
weeks of its proper flowering season. Anyone 
having an ordinary warm greenhouse could grow 
and flower this species as freely as any of the 
genus if the above directions are closely attended 
to. 


. 





Cattleya Trianz unsatisfactory (C. 
Reader ),— Without doubt your plant of Cattleya 
Trianz has had too much moisture either at the 
root or in the atmosphere. Your Cattleyas will 
not need repotting unless they have overgrown 
the edges of the pot, or if the compost has 
become sour or decomposed. The proper time 
for repotting is when new roots are seen pushing 
from the base of the current season’s flowering 
growths. Their principal growing season is 
from March to September, 


Forget-me-not, and White Arabis have many a 
stray flower, as also have the Geums, and 
Potentilla splendens, and the pretty white 
Scurvy. Grass, which, by-the-way, is no Grass 
at all, but a free-blooming carpet-plant in the 
bog garden. Many Polyanthuses are in flower, 
and I picked a good-sized bunch of Periwinkles 
and Primroses, among which were some very 
fine-coloured red ones. Double pink Daisies are 
in full bloom, and Daphne grandiflora and D. 
Blaagayana are bursting their buds. Gorse has 
more than its usual sprinkling of winter flowers, 
and I picked some nice bits for the house. 
Many little Daisies and a Dandelion or two are 
peeping out among the Grass. Curiously enough, 
the three winter-flowering Irises, alata, Histrio, 
and Histrioides, have not flowered with me this 
year, nor has Sternbergia lutea. Winter Sweet, 
alas ! I never can bloom. Wes. Is 


Hardy flowers in South Wales—a 
January gathering.—lI am sending a Nar- 
cissus by this post, and 1 should be much obliged 
if you can tell me the name of it in your paper ? 
It was gathered to-day quite in the open, and it 
is earlier than any other Narcissus 1 have, and 
always has been. It is very nearly as early as 
Snowdrops. This is a sheltered spot, and not 
more than 300 yards from the sea, and in March 
our Camelliasare infull bloom, I counted 1,000 





blooms and more and buds on an alba-plena tree 
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last March. I enclose you a few other flowers 
that are out in the open.—JoHN WORTHINGTON, 
Clyn-y-mel, Fishguard. 

* * The Narcissus is the Polyanthus Narcissus 
Soleil d’?Or. With it came a delightful gather- 
ing of hardy flowers. There were Pyrus japonica, 
Blue Daisy (Agathsa ccelestis), Cape Pondweed 
(Aponogeton), Polyanthuses, the Banksian Rose, 
other Roses, Winter Gladiolus (Schizostylis 
coccinea), Daphne indica, Snowdrops, early 
Crocuses, and other flowers. 


Glory Pea (Clianthus puniceus) 
from Falmouth.—By Parcels Post I send 
you a few cuttings from a tree full of flowers of 
this Clianthus. It shows what a very mild 
winter it has been here. It has been admired 
by many. It is, of course, grown outdoors, 
although, as a rule,a greenhouse plant. It has, 
however, never been under glass, nor has it 
bsen protected in any way. I have also in 
bloom several Rose-trees ; also Raspberries quite 
ripe. I thought you would be interested, so 
have sent you a few cuttings of the Clianthus. 
—R. Frep Gory. 


Mild weather in Ireland.—As an 
example of the extreme mildness of the weather 
in the county of Tipperary, I may mention that 
I saw in my garden to-day (Jan. 11th) the 
following flowers: Roses, Mignonette, Bromp- 
ton Stocks, Cytisus, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, 
Violets, Anemones, Veronicas, Jessamine, Ber- 
beris, Escallonia, Laurustinus, Solanum jasmi- 
noides, Pyrus japonica, and Christmas Roses. 
There are also, in stone vases in a northern 
aspect, ‘‘Geraniums” and Calceolarias which were 
put out in May ; some of the former are still in 
flower.—MERLIN. 


GROWING CYCLAMENS FROM SEED. 


As so much has been said lately upon the culti- 
vation of the Cyclamen in GarpgEnine, I 
thought perhaps a few words upon the treat- 
ment I give them may not be out of place. 

I usually sow the seed about the second week 
in January in well cleaned pans, soil consisting 
of equal parts of loam and well decayed leaf- 
mould and sand. Sift the whole through an 
half-inch sieve, placing the coarse part of the 
soil in the bottom over the crocks, and then 
about an inch of the fine soil upon the top. The 
seeds are placed thinly over the surface and 
covered with a little of the fine soil. After 
watering, the pans are placed into an inter- 
mediate-house for the seed to germinate, and 
there allowed to grow until ready for the first 
potting. When the plants have reached this 
stage they are taken from the house and placed 
in a pit where there is a little artificial heat, 
and there grown all through the summer. In 
my opinion it is at this stage that a great many 
err in Cyclamen culture. 

It is the practice with many to take them 
from the seed-pan while very young with a tiny 
bulb having one little root or so, and the leaf 
in a very rudimentary state of development. 
In this condition they are placed into single 
pots when they have not the strength to stand 
the shift. 

If placed thinly in the seed pans they can be 
let grow and make three or four leaves before 
being removed. They can be lifted with quite 
a small ball of roots and placed in single pots, 
using soil composed of three parts loam, two- 
parts leaf-mould, and two parts well - rotted 
manure. Treated in this way the check is 
reduced to its minimum, and the plants grow 
away rapidly. Every attention must be paid to 
watering and shading during the hottest part of 
the day, with an atmosphere moist and sweet. 
It is not long before the plants fill the pots with 
roots. They are then shifted into pots 
6 inches in diameter, in soil consisting of two- 
parts loam, one part leaf-mould, one part 
well-rotted manure, and sand enough to 
make the whole porous. It is a great 
advantage at the potting to mix a few nodules 
of charcoal with the crocks. It tends to keep 
the soil sweet, and the plants also draw sup- 
port from it. After shifting they are kept 
close for a few days to encourage root-action, 
after which they are given plenty of air and 
shaded through the hottest part of the day. 
Karly in the afternoon the blinds are removed, 
the house closed, and the plants syringed 
overhead. 

The plants receive this treatment until Sep- 


tember, when the whole are stood upon inverted 
pots well up to the glass, with lights open day 
and night, and the genial September air courses 
about them freely. This solidifies the growth 
and prepares them for the dullest months of 
the year. 

When October arrives a little warmth is given 
through the pipes, with less air, but the slants 
arekept on the inverted pots throughout the year. 
As soon as they reach the age of eleven months 
they are allowed to commence flowering, but up 
to this age no flowers are allowed to expand on 
any account. They are removed as soon as the 
buds show, so that the whole energy of the plant 
is utilised in growth. Then when they are let 
flower the quantity they produce through the 
winter and spring months is astonishing. 

’ With respect to manures for Cyclamens for 
potting, there is nothing equal to well-decayed 
horse-manure. I have a strong objection to 
cow-manure for the Cyclamens, as it always 
contains a very large quantity of the eggs of 
different beetles. I have tried the two manures 
side by side, and have always found that with 
plants potted in the cow-manure I have invari- 
ably lost some through one or another species of 
grub. As to artificial-manures, there is nothing 
equal to nitrate of soda for rapid and healthy 
growth of the Cyclamen. Insects—by far the 
most troublesome of these are the thrips, which 
may be kept down either by fumigation or 
spraying with some insecticide. I prefer for 
spraying, petroleum thoroughly emulsified. 

Some growers practise the dipping of their 
plants. This I think altogether a wrong pro- 
ceeding. In the first place, in dipping a plant 
with leaves the size of those of a Cyclamen one 
cannot fail to do harm, no matter how carefully 
the operation is performed. As soon as they 
become disturbed in their axis upon the crown of 
the corm, they shown signs of a premature 
falling off. Another objection to the dipping is 
that, whatever they are dipped in, a portion 
always gets down upon the crown of the corm, 
which proves very detrimental to the young 
growths. 

Barring the fumigation, spraying should be 
resorted to, and if the insecticide is applied with 
a spray pump or syringe thinly over the leaves 
insects are soon dislodged. In fact, it is wise 
to spray occasionally when clean and in health. 
It keeps off every kind of insect by destroying 
whatever may be lurking about in its young 
state, thus preventing what might become a 
troublesome pest. In no case is the proverb 
‘* prevention is better than cure” more appli- 
cable than when used in relation to insects and 
plants. R. W. Hopper. 

Ponsonby, Torquay. 


*,.* With this interesting article was sent a 
photograph of six splendid exhibition plants 
grown by Mr. Hodder. 


ROSES: 


ROSES FOR SHELTERED BORDER. 


A BORDER 56 feet long, 6 feet wide, facing west, 
fairly sheltered, to be planted with Roses. A 
row of two standards at the back, Roses on their 
own roots in front. Would three groups of 
distinct colour look well—pink, yellow, and 
white, or blush? If so, the name of suitable 
Roses requested with number required. Hach 
group could be 19 feet by 6 feet. Any advice 
on the arrangement of this border will be 
welcome.—X. Y. Z. 

* * «X,Y. Z.’s” Rose-border would contain 
somewhere about 100 Roses. Such a border 
filled with Teas would be very beautiful, The 
colour gradations of the Tea Roses are so soft 
that the mingling of many varieties does not 
create an unharmonious picture, whereas if 
brilliant-tinted Hybrid Perpetuals are dotted 
about among the Teas an inartistic effect is 
produced. If Hybrid Perpetuals are required it 
might be well to relegate them to the middle 
section of the bed, leaving the two ends to be 
filled with Teas. If this plan be adopted the 
centre of the Hybrid Perpetual group should 
consist of the brightest-coloured varieties, such 
as General Jacqueminot, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Victor Hugo, Ulrich Brunner, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Dupuy Jamain, and Madame Gabriel 
Luizet, shading off into pinks and whites at the 
edges with such Roses as Mrs. John Laing, La 
France, Grace Darling, Viscountess Folkestone, 


the latter three being Hybrid Teas, Captain 
Christy, Margaret Dickson, and Gloire Lyon- 
naise. Of the Tea section the following varieties 
will be found good: Marie Van Houtte, 
Madame Lambard, Catherine Mermet, Hon, 
Edith Gifford, Madame Hoste, The Bride, 
Francisca Kruger, Madame Charles, Ethei 
Brownlow, Madame de Watteville, Innocente 
Pirola, and Ernest Metz, while L’Iideal and 
Ma Capucine are worthy of a place for their 
wonderfully-tinted buds, although owing to their 
semi-single character their beauty is transient. 
A very lovely Rose of the China section is 
Laurette Messimy with blossoms of pale rose, 
suffused with amber. Itis very free and blooms 
well on into the autumn months. During Sep- 
tember and October beds of this Rose are 
beautiful pictures. Tea Roses, with their 
lengthened period of bloom, are better garden 
Roses than the so-called Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which are anything but perpetual in character. 
The Teas commence to flower in May, wall- 
plants much earlier, reach the zenith of their 
beauty in June, and are not flowerless 
until late autumn, should the weather 
remain open, whereas, with the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, the saying ‘‘It hastes it wastes, the 
month of the Roses,” holds good—an opulence 
of beauty for a month, but no long season of 
attractiveness. ‘‘X. Y. Z.” would, therefore, 
be well advised to confine the proposed Rose 
border to the Tea section, planting, say, ten 
varieties in groups along the border. This would 
give a space of about 6 feet square for each 
variety, the standards in every case being 
identical with the bush plants at their feet, 
“xX. Y. Z.” says that the bush plants are to be 
“on their own roots.” Probably all that is 
meant by this is that they are to be dwarf plants, 
in contradistinction to the standards. Roses on 
their own roots are not to be recommended for 
furnishing a bed, as this growth is too slow in 
the earlier stages. Worked plants on the seed- 
ling Brier, or, better still, the seedling Sweet 
Brier, will make as fine bushes in two years as 
own-root Roses will in double the time, and, if 
planted so that the junction between the scion 
and stock is beneath the ground-level, roots will 
soon be emitted from the scion as well as from 
the stock, so that the bush eventually becomes 
an own-root Rose, though starting life as a 
budded plant. 

Here and there at the front of the border, 
between two groups, a space might be left for a 
few plants of Laurette Messimy and Ma Capu- 
cine, neither of which are strong growers. 

From 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet is far enough 
apart to plant the Roses, If a greater distance 
is allowed the bed has an unfurnished appear- 
ance, unless the spaces are filled up with her- 
baceous or other plants—a plan that should on 
no account be adopted. No plants should be 
allowed to share the Rose-border with its 
natural occupants, except such as may be useful 
for carpeting the bed, and thus showing off the 
Roses to the best advantage. 


Rose - pruning —a warning. — Mr. 
Foster Melliar, in his useful book of the Rose 
(p. 69, edition of 1894), advises that in dealing 
with Maréchal Niel under glass the yearly 
growth should be cut down, after the blooms 
have been gathered, to the main horizontal stem, 
which has been trained as far as the length of 
the greenhouse will allow ; and he presents his 
readers with two photographs—one showing the 
Rose in full bloom with a wealth of one season’s 
wood, and a second showing the same tree cut 
back to the old wood. I write to warn novices 
of the importance of noticing these remarks, 
which insist upon the long rods, the season’s 
growth, after flowering, to be cut back gradu- 
ally, for if this caution be neglected the young 
rosarian will repeat my sad experience. 
followed exactly Mr. Melliar’s instructions in 
planting and in training the two horizontal 
shoots, from which in due time sprang the 
strong, fresh rods which covered the roof of the 
greenhouse, and which, in the early spring of 
last year, gave an abundant harvest of blossom. 
The tree was the admiration of my friends. In 
April last, however, I cut away the whole of 
the new growth which had carried the crop of 
Roses, overlooking the necessary caution that 
this must be done gradually to avoid a violent 
check to plant life. Alas! from that day to 
this the amputated Maréchal has sulked.—A 
Younc ROSE-GROWER, 
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OQUTDOOR PLANTS. 


JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM. 


Terex is no brighter winter flower than this 
climber, which is now full of colour from its 
flower-laden leafless shoots. When the shoots 
are cut and placed in water the buds open well, 
and last fresh many days, whilst their fragrance 
is sweet and moderately strong. The plant 


grows almost anywhere, and should be in every 
garden, however small, 


This Jasmine flowers 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








choice kinds equally well suited for a like 
epee and in the same company should also 
e found 

K. Smrrut, a fine variety, bearing white blos- 
soms delicately tinted with lilac. In all these, 
however, we have characters linking them, as it 
were, into one chain more or less either in foliage 
or flower. 

K. Jonnsont will be a decided acquisition as 
well as an addition to this*beautiful race. It is, 
in fact, a new and decided shade of colour hitherto 
unknown, and as such will be welcomed by all 
lovers of rare and beautiful hardy flowers. The 
scape is said to attain 10 inches to 12 inches 


high, so that it will prove a handsome plant 


when well established. The colour is a reddish- 
pink hue, deeper on the outside, while internally 


a paler hue prevails, together with a zone of 
It is a 
native of the coast ranges of Southern Oregon, 
where it was discovered by Mr. A. J. Johnson, 


orange-yellow at the base of the petals. 


whose name it bears. 





Hardy annuals for border.—I have 


in my garden a border, 90 feet long, 3 feet wide, 


facing south, and sheltered from the north by a 
6-feet oak fence, upon which are trained fruit- 
I ata anxious 
to plant this with hardy annuals, which I can 


I 
should greatly appreciate any suggestions you 


trees. The soil is sandy gravel. 


raise from seed to be gown in the border. 
can give me.—M. I. 
* * 
* 


SM x Iy? 


There are many annuals from which 
can choose for beautifying the long 





or annus! that would make a good display along 
with the white Canterbury Bell? Perhaps about 






























2 feet to 2} feet high. 
for the coming summer.—A. B., Glasgow. 


T am anxious to get this 


*.* The following varieties are good show 
Dahlias: Agnes, Canary, and Primrose Dame, 
yellow; Diadem and John Wyatt, crimson ; 
Alexander Cramond, George Rawlings, and Rev. 
J. Goodday, maroon ; Glow-worm and W. H. 
Williams, scarlet; and Mrs. West, rose. Of 
Cactus Dahlias some of the best are: Daffodil 
and Lady Penzance, yellow; Mrs. A. Peart and 
Mrs. F. Fell, white; Starfish, Gloriosa, and 
Mayor Haskins, scarlet ; Bridesmaid and Deli- 
cata, pink, shaded sulphur ; Matchless and 
Night, maroon ; Beauty of Arundel and Cycle, 
crimson-lake. The following florist’s Pentste- 
mons are attractive flowers: Annie Gordon, 
white, edged carmine ; Constance, salmon-rose, 
white throat; Mauve Queen, mauve, white 
throat ; Mrs. W. H. Martin, crimson-magenta, 
striped throat ; Mrs. Wills, claret, white throat ; 
President Carnot, very large, red, white throat ; 
Racine, violet and brown ; and William Piercy, 
pale salmon-rose. Perhaps the blue Cornflower 
would suit ‘‘ A. B.’s” purpose for growing with 
the Canterbury Bells. lt is one of the fiw 
really blue flowers of any height flowering at 
that time. Camassia esculenta would bloom in 
July, but this would be rather late for the first 
flowering of the Canterbury Bells. Campanula 
grandis, the type, has handsome purple flowers 
and is aJune blossomer, and the purple Trades- 
cantia virginica also commences its blooming 
season in that month. 


border: Clarkia pulchella, blue Cornflower, 
Coreopsis Drummondi and C. atrosangineum, 
annual Chrysanthemums, the white and the 
i pink Cosmos bipinnatus, which will grow from 
tf 2 feet to 3 feet high, and flower in the autumn ; 










GARDEN PESTS: 


Flowering-branch of the Winter Jasmine (J. nudiflorum). 


on the young wood, and if clipped quite close. 


a good many of the blossoms would be cu 
away unless the clipping was done immediately 
after flowering. The best time to prune is early 
in spring, and then long flowering sprays will 
be obtained. 





THE DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLETS OR 

ERYTHRONIUMS 
ARE a beautiful group of easily-grown bulbous 
spring flowers. The commoner kinds, E. Dens- 
canis and its varieties, have long been grown in 
our gardens, and are well known for the faithful 
and persistent manner in which they appear 
year by year, and flower in shrubbery borders 
or the like with little or no care ; indeed, there 
are no more beautiful things than these on 
grassy slopes with a warm, sunny exposure ; or, 
again, a very pretty effect is created by plant- 
ing such things to succeed the Winter Aconite 
among American plants of shrubby habit, or for 
a carpet among the hardy Azaleas these things 
are very pretty and givenotrouble. It should, 
however, be stated that Erythroniums cannot 
be kept in the dry state out of ground very 
long without injury or decay. When dividing 
and replanting are necessary, they may be done 
during the summer months, replanting the bulbs 
in their fresh positions without delay. The 
common Dog’s-tooth Violet (E. Dens-canis) is 
abundant in some gardens, and for naturalising 
is among the best of early flowers. Most soils, 
excepting those of a heavy c'ayey nature, will 
suit these ordinary kinds, while the several 
species and varieties of American origin are 
best suited in sandy loam, or this and peat 
combined. 

ERYTHRONIUM AMERICANUM has blossoms of 
a golden-yellow, very pretty and decided in 
colour. 

EK. GRANDIFLORUM is a handsome kind, the 
foliage beautifully marbled, and producing pale 
yellow blossoms which have an orange-coloured 
base. The flowers are very large, and produced 
in profusion, often four to eight on a single 
stem. This plant is best suited in a slightly 
moist and shady peat bed, or peat and leaves in 
equal quantity. 

KE. Hartweer and E. HENDERSON! are also 


Eschscholtzias, 


Douglasi, Princess Alice Stock, Sweet Sultans, 
and Shirley Poppies. 


on, towards the end of April, Asters, Lobelia, 


Phlox Drummondi, Salpiglossis, and Zinnia 


can be sown. The general reason of failure with 
annuals sown in the open border is that the 
seed is put in too thickly. This is an abso- 
lutely fatal mistake, as the plants immediately 
exhaust the soil, and therefore perish quickly. 
The seed should be sown very thinly, and the 
seedlings thinned out to 6 inches apart as 
soon as they can be conveniently handled. 
Further thinnings will be necessary as the 
plants increase in size, for a better effect is pro- 
duced by one plant filling a given space than if 
four or more take up the room that can be amply 
furnished by one. Itis owing to the thoughtless 
manner in which annuals are too often sown 
that this method of culture in the open garden 
has somewhat fallen into disrepute, and that the 
practice of raising the seed under glass and 
planting out the seedlings later on has taken its 
place. Naturally, when the latter plan is 
adopted, the seedlings are planted at some 
distance from one another, and therefore are not 
starved to death or decrepitude. The vigour 
with which self-sown seedlings grow is proof 
positive that, given favourable conditions, they 
will succeed better when sown where they are 
to flower than under any other method of culture. 
Last spring a self-sown plant of blue Cornflower 
sprung up, which eventually reached a height of 
almost 4 feet, and had a diameter of 3 feet. 
Naturally, ‘“‘M. I.” must not expect his annuals 
to come into flower as quickly as those which 
have been raised in heat and planted out, but 
if the border is fairly rich, the seed is sown 
thinly, the seedlings rigorously thinned out, and 
the plants well watered when necessary, the 
results should eventually prove sati-factory. 
The seed should not be sown in straight lines, 
There should be no lines in flower. gardening, 
except those that the limits of a bed render 
unavoidable.—S. W. F. 


Best Cactus and show Dahlias — 
Would you kindly give me, through GaRpEN- 
ING, the names of twelve of the best Cactus and 
six of the best show Dahlias that would be most 
profitable for an amateur to grow? Also six f 
the best Pentstemons that would yield the 
greatest satisfaction? I mean, of course, named 
varieties. Do you know of any blue herbaceous 


annual Gaillardias, Godetias 
Duchess of Fife, Lady Albemarle, and Duchess 
of Albany ; Linum grandiflorum coccineum, Love 
in a Mist (Nigella), French Marigolds, Migno- 
nette, Malope, single Petunias, Limnanthes 


As the soil is light these 
may be sown at the end of March, while, later 























Destroying insects under glass.— 
Just a year ago [ burnt my last tobacco-paper, 
and purchased a set of lamps and a stock of 
nicotine, and have never had any trouble with 
insects since. Before I changed my system 
insects were a trouble, for, having a number of 
houses all filled with plants of various kinds, 
one or other of them continually required atten- 
tion. I have often had an uncomfortable even- 
ing after being half stupefied with the smoke. 
Now when I see any insects on Pelargoniums, 
Roses, or other plants, all that is required is to 
shut the house up, close and put damp paper 
over any cracks or crevices in the glass, and 
light two or more lamps, according to the size 
of the house. My largest house (100 feet long) 
takes eight lamps, and the smallest two. The 
nicotine is poured into a copper dish and placed 
over the lamp. Thelamps are small glass bottles 
and are charged with methylated spirit. The 
apparatus altogether is composed of three pieces: 
first, a small glass lamp, which may be stood on 
the floor of the house ; second, a perforated zinc 
cullender open at ends, which is dropped 
over the lamp; and a small flat copper dish, 
which is placed on the top of the zinc cullender 
immediately over the flame of the lamp. When 
I used tobacco-paper there were often living 
insects after the smoking, but with the vaporiser 
there is nothing left alive, and the plants remain 
clean for a long time afterwards. This is the 
greatest boon the gardener has received for many 
years ; insect destruction is now an easy matter, 


The Caterpillar-plant (2 J. ).—This is 
the Scorpiurus subvillosus, and belongs to the 
Pea family. It is not important, and is so 





Caterpillar Plant (Scorpiurus subvillosus), 


called because of the curious pod which is not 
unlike a caterpillar or the tail of some reptile. 
We give an illustration of the pod, which shows 
its character better than a mere description. 
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The Garden Part.—Now ready, for January, 1898 
‘containing all December, 1897, Nos.), with four beautiful 
soloured plates of flowers, also many articles on the best and 
newest plants, with numerous illustrations, Of all Newsagents 
and Booksellers, 1s, ; or from this office, post “ree, Is, 8d, 
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BOUVARDIAS. 


In growing Bouvardias successfully, gardeners 
in the south have a decided advantage over 
those in the north, inasmuch as tlie latter, 
owing to climatic influence, have mainly to keep 
to pot culture under giass, and although good 
plants are raised in this way, the quantity of 
bloom is not nearly so great as can be obtained 
from plants which have been planted out- 
doors during the growing season. The chief 
reason why Bouvardias do not succeed well 
in mapy gardens is due, I consider, to 
giving the plants too much heat and not 
affording a season of rest, as I find when 
kept in a humid house the growth becomes 
weak compared with that of plants given full 
exposure. The advantage gained by planting 
in a sheltered outside border, when given ordi- 
nary care and attention, over plants that have 
been raised in pots will be patent to all who are 
in a position to give both systems a fair trial. 
Pot-plants whose roots are restricted are natur- 
ally less vigorous than those that have more 
freedom, and the shoots, therefore, cannot 
stand so much stopping, with the result that 
the one plant is twice the size of the other by 
the end of summer. This is not all, as those 
with the greatest amount of healthy roots are 
in a condition to throw up strong growths from 
the base after the plants are housed. These in 
turn will give a second crop of bloom equal, if 
not superior, to the first lot, while the plants by 
being fully exposed require little or no fire-heat 
until frost is sufficiently severe to necessitate 
its being used, and the flowers thus produced 
having more substance will stand much longer 
when cut. 

RESTING THE PLANTS.—As the plants go out 
of flower towards spring, a few weeks’ rest will 
be beneficial by withholding water from the 
roots and placing them in a dry house or pit, 
which will induce most of the foliage to fall, 
the same as one would treat Fuchsias in the 
autumn. The wood will then become well 
ripened and will break more strongly when the 
time arrives for cutting the plants back and 
starting them again into growth, which should 
be towards the end of April. 

STARTING THE PLANTS at this date may appear 
rather late, but I find nothing is gained by 
doing so earlier, as then fire-heat would be 
required, which, as before stated, causes weak 
growth, and to build up strong plants, cool 
treatment with plenty of air from the first is 
very necessary. The plants after having been 
cut back should be placed close to the glass in a 
cold-frame, water being withheld until growth 
has commenced, encouraging this by dewing 
the plants over each evening and closing the 
lights. As the young shoots appear more air is 
afforded ; in fact, the lights may be removed 
entirely during mild showery weather, and by 
being} fully exposed to the sun the growth at 
first may appear slow, but it is very sturdy and 
very different from that made in a close, moist 
atmosphere. 

By the end of May or beginning of June, 
the shoots having attained an inch or two in 
length and just as the roots become active, 
the plants should be placed in their summer 
quarters, which should be a sheltered border, 
but fully exposed to the sun. Before doing 
so, however, see that each ball is thoroughly 
moistened, and in planting, carefully reduce 
most of the old soil. If the soil is 
fairly good it is not necessary to manure the 
border previous to planting, but add a spoonful 
or two of good compost round the roots as the 
work proceeds, the aim being to keep these close 
to thestem. The plants should be placed quite 
2 feet apart, as when closer they are apt to get 
thin at the bottom before autumn. One or two 
waterings may be necessary to start the plants, 
after which the chief thing required is regularly 
stopping the shoots, and as growth will be rapid, 
the plants should be looked over for this pur- 
pose every fortnight, the last stopping taking 
place towards the end of August or some ten 
days before the plants are lifted. In lifting 
the plants, select a dull day, if possible, and 
see that the soil is thoroughly moist before 
doing so. If itis decided to flower the plants 
on the borders in Melon or Tomato-houses, all 
that is necessary is to lift the plants with a 
good ball of earth, filling in between the roots 
with good soil. Give a copious watering, keep 
the foliage well syringed, and afford plenty of 





ventilation. The plants will soon become 
established, and will not fail to give abundance 
of bloom from the end of November onwards. 
It is not, however, in all gardens that houses 
can be devoted to these plants, as they are often 
required for other things early in spring before 
the Bouvardias have done flowering, in which 
case it would be better to pot the plants, so that 
they can be taken todifferent houses as required. 
The advantage gained by pot-plants is that they 
can be kept outside much later, which will not 
only retard their flowering, but the plants 
become well established before being placed 
under cover. 

I havea houseful of plants which have received 
this cool treatment just coming into bloom. 
They are all that can be desired, and will supply 
an almost unlimited quantity of bloom for some 
months to come. I may add that though all 
varieties have done remarkably well I find that 
the double ones require a little more warmth 
when the flowers are opening. R. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING Jree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side ay 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a@ separate piece of paper, 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance, Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 





2594—Raising Narcissi from seed.—Will you 
please give directions as to sowing and treatment of seed- 
lings, and say how long it is before they bloom ?—M. 


2595—Difference between Roses.—Will you 
tell me the difference and what characterises the various 
kinds of Roses—viz , Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas, Noisettes, 
Bourbons, etc.? I have been trying to find out what does 
constitute the difference in them, but have been unable to 
do so.— BOURNEMOUTH. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2595—Apple Hoary Morning.—I have had Hoary 
Morning for sixteen years at least. 1t is a handsome fruit, 
but the worst bearer I have out of more than sixty varie. 
ties. I have grafted mine with Lane’s Prince Albert —O. 


2597—-Water-proofing calico (R. W.)—Take a 
gallon of boiled linseed-oil, which can be purchased from 
any wholesale chemist, two-thirds of a pint of Terebene, 
and enough ochre to make the whole of such consistency 
ag to be easily applied with the brush. As before 
observed, two coatings will suffice, but the first should be 
allowed to dry before the second is added. The drying of 
each coatiog takes a few days, so there is no time to lose 
if the sheets are to be ready by the time they are wanted. 


2598—Punnets (J. H.).—The town of Brentford, 
Middlesex, is very much a centre of the fruit-punnet and 
basket trade, and you may be enabled to obtain what you 
want in punnets if you write to Mr. Dear, basket-maker, 
near the Gasworks, Brentford, Or you may, if you wanta 
large quantity, advertise your want in the Brentford 
Independent. A common price for pound punnets—that 
is, such as are about 6 inches across the top—is 4s. 64. per 
gross. Much depends on the time of year when ordered. 
The price is lower now than later in the season. 


2599 -Fowls’-manure(W.A S ).—Chickens’-manure 
has a certain manurial value alone, but is best when mixed 
with horse-manure, or with decayed vegetable soil, or 
even with ordinary soil, for some time ere it is applied to 
the ground. Thisshould be used thinly. Good laying Fowls 
are Black Spanish, White or Black Dorkings, Langshane, 
and Wyandottes. Some fanciers like one, some another. 
Road-grit or sweepings, ashes, burnt clay, sand, fine 
gravel, all make excellent run-floors, but all should be well 
raked and cleaned daily. Of course, the site should be 
well drained or have open gutters cut through or around 
it if it becomes saturated. The best fence is coarse wire 
netting from 5 feet to 6 feet in height, secured to stout 
supports. 


2600—Artificial-manures (W. J. C.).—What are 
termed epecial manures, as prepared and supplied 
by various firms, being variously composed of 
phosphates, potash, and nitrates, are all excellent, 
and may be employed about Strawberries, Goose- 
berries, and bush fruits, generally at the rate of 3 Ib. 
per rod, applied in March, and again a few weeks later, and 


either lightly forked or well hoedin. Soot is good alec 
liberally dressed, or you can get pure bone-meal (super- 
phosphates), Kainit, or potash, muriate of potash, in equal 
parts, and apply these at the rate of 4 lb. per rod at once 
as these are not immediately soluble, and add nitrate of 
soda as a separate dressing at the rate of 2 lb. per rod, or 
even a little more in April, after growth has commenced. 


2601—Vegetables for exhibition (/gnoramus). 
The first of July is rather early for vegetable exhibiting. 
However, then you should have Peas, Tomatoes, Cauli- 
flowers, Potatoes, Long Pod Beans, Oabbages, Carrots, and 
Onions. That is eight kinds, of which you could select six of 
the best then in. Sow some fine Peas, suchas Duke of 
Albany, Magnum Bonum, or Alderman, at the beginning 
of February thinly in good soil. Sow Tomato-seed now in 
a gentle heat, and raise plants to get them fruiting in pots 
under glassin due time. Grow Conference or Polegate. 
Sow Snowball or early Erfurt Cauliflower-seed at once 
under glass to have strong plants to put out on to a warm 
border-at the end of April. Plant early Puritan Potatoes 
or other early variety in a warm place, where the tops can 
be sheltered frcm frost, early in March. Let the sets be 
sprouted in the light. Sow Exhibition or early 
Seville Long Pod Bean at once, also Oabbage-seed of any 
good variety now under glass to plant out. Sow Early 
Winter or Scarlet Champion Carrot-seed early in February 
in a warm place, and transplant Rocca or Tripoli Onions 
from the autumn-sown bed to fresh soil well manured, and 
12 inches apart each way. Do this early in April. You 
must give all ample attention. 


2602—Planting Vines (Athy) —As your proposed 
vinery is only 8 feet wide, we think it may be best if you 
plant your Vines on an outside border. Trench this 
border fully 2 feet deep, keeping the bottom soil still down, 
and also breaking the bottom below that if you can, as that 
will facilitate drainage. After trenching, add, if you can, 
another 6 inches of good turfy loam from an old pasture, 
and fork it well in, mixing with the natural soil. A border 
4 feet wide will be ample for the first two years. If you 
add a little wood-ash and crushed bene at the rate of a 
bushel of the former and a peck of the latter, well mixing 
it, great good will result. The best Vines for your pur- 
pose will be Black Hamburgh and Buckland’s Sweetwater, 
but in a house 12 feet long you will need only five Vines at 
the most, and three should be black. Plant as soon as the 
border is finished at 24 feet apart. You will have to cut 
the Vines hard back to where they enter the house, which 
should be through holes in the brickwork, 5 inches wide. 
These holes can be, in cold weather, stopped up with 
shavings. When a strong shoot is put forth from the top 
bud on the pruned Vine, let it be carefully tied, but not 
tightly, up to the wires under the roof of the house. If 
the growth be good the first season it should be cut back 
to about 3 feet length within the house, and then may 
carry a few bunches of fruit. The Vines ehould reach the 
top of the roof in this way in three years. On your back 
wall you may grow Tomatoes for two years, but after the 
Vines cover all the roof nothing will grow well, neither is 
it durable, as the plants are apt to breed insects, and these 
would laterinfest the Vines and do them harm, 


2603—Beech-tree (Fagus).—We wish you would take 
reasonable trouble in finding the answer to your question. 
We bave had one or two complaints from readers deploring 
that no notice has been taken of their questions. In one 
case half-a-column was devoted to it, but overlooked. 
‘Fagus ” will find his question carefully replied to in our 
issue of Jan. 8, page 655. We ask readers who do not find 
their questions answered under the short reply column to 
kindly look through the various departments. Very often 
a question is received of general interest, and a longer reply 
given than would justify its insertion in the short reply 
portion of the paper. The utmost care is taken with every 
query received. We want: to help every reader of 
GARDENING, and this assistance is given as quickly as 
possible. 


2604—Kainit (Constant Reader),—This potash- 
manure may be applied to the soil direct, or be mixed 
with a load of ordinary manure if you desire it. As this 
one load may be expected to manure from five to six rods 
of ground, you may mix with it now about 14 Ib. of the 
Kainit. When it is mixed, however, it must, whilst laying 
in a heap, be protected from rain, or it will soon wash out 
and be wasted. Of course, the addition of so much of 
potash silts to the load of manure adds to its manurial 
value; but it is potash alone, whereas for most crops 
nitrogen and phosphate are equally essential. Good 
stable manure has naturally all these in fairly equal 
propertiorr. 


2605—Bone-meal (Waiting).—If you apply to any 
dealer in chemical manures in your locality you should be 
able to purchase bone-meal. It is produced by steeping 
bones in a bath of sulphuric acid or vitriol for a certain 
time. That softens the bones, and when the compound is 
dry and crisp it is put into bags and sold. This is really 
superphosphate of lime, as lime is a large ingredient in 
bone formation. It should, however, be used sparingly, 
and, if possible, in conjunction with Kainit or muriate of 
potash in about equal proportions with the planting or 
sowing of crops, #8 these manures take time to dissolve, 
whilst nitrate of soda, applied as a top-dressing after growth 
has begun, dissclves quickly, and is at once cawable cf 
utilisation. Obemical manures should be aids to animal 
manures rather than be relied upon absolutely. There 
are elements in animal manures, fibre especially, that 
chemical manures do not give. 


2606-Pruning bush-trees (Retired Oficer).—It 
is not easy to describe in an individual case exactly how 

runing should be done to bush trees, though the matter 
is simple enough, Generally, pruning is to amateurs much 
of a difficulty, and needs a practical demonstration to 
render the instruction useful; but as your bush-trees are 
somewhat recently planted it may be wise to prune harder 
than would be desirable with well-established trees, because 
harder pruning leads to wood-reproduction the following 
summer, and that again compels effective root-action ; 
hence the trees are more quickly established than would 
be the case if left unpruned, as then top and bottom 
action would be rather sluggish. Prune back the past 
season’s growths, therefore, to about one half their length, 
cutting quite back any very small shoots that grow in- 
wards. Then, in pruning, always cut close over a bud 
that projects outwards ; by so doing the succeeding shoots 
help rather to expand than contract, or thicken, the tree. 
Tho next pruning may be more moderate, cutting back 
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shtots about one-third only, and spurring back to one or 
two buds all inner shoots. The following year in most 
cases, Apples and Pears especially, dormant wocd-buds— 
that is, those which otherwise would produce leaves or 
shoots only—should plump up and form fruiting buds, 
and once the tree gets into bearing very little hard pruning 
may be needed, but chiefly thinning. Plums and Oherries 
bear on the previous s2ason’s shoots, and therefore may 
commence fruiting earlier. If the trees are needed to be 
kept dwarf and compact, summer pruning—done towards 
the end of July, and consisting of shortening back all 
summer growths to four leaf-buds—will have to be followed, 
and probably later root-pruning. Restricting growth in 
this way becomes, of course, very artificial treatment, and 
though capable of producing good results, yet needs much 
knowledge to produce complete success. 


2607—Celery in wet soil (Celery).—That your 
garden is occasionally flooded, and whilst your soil, too, is 
generally rather wet, belps to explain the difficulty you 
have with Celery in the winter. You should not plant 
in trenches. Open them as for Celery usually, and break 
up deep, adding ample manure, but refill quite level with 
the surface before planting. In making rows allow fully 
a foot wider between them than hitherto. Donot overfeed 
with liquid-mauure, but occasionally Strew soot about the 
soil, which can wash in. D3 not b«gin to earth up until 
the plants have made strong growth, 18 inches to 
20 inches in height, then gather up the stems, put a loose 
tie of bast round them to keep them erect, strip away any 
small leaves or suckers, and 6 inchesof soil. On no account 
earth ahead of the hearts, which you seem to have done. 
Go on moulding up gradually at intervals of ten days or 
so. A little fresh lime strewn along the soil before earth- 
ing up will do great good. 


2608—Asparagus-bed (A. B. C.).—In making a 
bed for Asparagus over a base of gravel of great depth, 
much cf success, all the same, must depend upon the 
depth of soil on the gravel; but in any case, assuming 
that you propose to make an ordinary bed of 5 feet in 
width, we would suggest that to get some 30 inches to 
38 inches of soil you throw out the top soil on to one side, 
then excavate fully 12 inches of the gravel below. If this 
could be done to a width throughout of 7 feet, so much 
the better. Into the bottom cast a quantity of rough turfy 
mitter, ditch or roadside trimmings, or similar soil 
material. Mix with it some of the top soil, then, as you 
throw in the rest, add toit a good quantity of half-decayed 
manure and tread it fairly. Planting the roots may be 
done anywhere, though better early in April on the flat in 
three rows, 24 inches apart, then cover them up 4 inches 
with other fresh soil. Growth will soon follow. Cutting 
must not commence till after the second year from 
planting. 

2609—Old spurred Vines (7. W.).—It is evident 
the old Vines in your greenhouse have been grossly 
neglected. We should advise the cutting clean out of 
every other cluster of spurs, and of cutting near back to 
the rods all others, sacrificiag any hope for bunches this 
year. Thus you would be able to make new laterals more 
thinly placed, and having ample light and air would make 
good leaves and wood. These, cut hard back in the 
following winter, should then carry Grapes the succeeding 
year. When the pruning is done coat the Vines with a 
mixture of lime, freshly slacked, soft-soap, and clay, made 
into a thin paste. The soil may a'so be renewed from the 
border, if aczessible, 6 inch s deep, and a dressing of half- 
decayed horse-manure added, the soil being partially cast 
over it again. Oaly very drastic treatment can bring the 
Vines round. 

2610-A curious ‘‘Geranium.”—I enclose a 
** Geranium ”-truss on which two of the petals are very like 
a Sweet Pea. Thinking it a curiosity, I send it to you. 
None of the girdeners round about had ever seen any- 
tiiog like it.—JAmEs Grant, Caputh Manse-gardens, 
Dunkeld. 


*,.* Simply a freak, the lower petals longer than the 
others, and formed into @ lip-like arrangement, very 
unusual in the *‘ Geranium” flower. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G.—You may get from Mr. R Sydenham, Tenby-street, 
Birmingham, a copy of his pamphlet ‘‘ HowI came to Grow 
Bulbs,” which may furnish you with some information. 


Queries.—Many answers to queries we are, unfortu- 
nately, compelied to leave over until next week. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Ignoramus.—The flower is the 
double Scarlet Geum or Avens (Geum coccineum flore- 
pleno). It is a valuable plant on account of the lengthened 
period through which it remains in bloom. Oommencing 
to flower in May, it is still in bloom, as ‘‘Ignoramus” 
shows by his enclosure, at the end of the year. The plant 
is a hardy perennial, and is of easy culture, not being par- 
ticular as to quality of soil or exposure. It may be easily 
raised from seed, but the usual method of propagation is 
by the division of the clumps in spring. ——C. C Corley.— 
1, Lavender Cotton (Santolina chamacyparissa) ; 2, Please 
send again; 3, Eupatorium Wendlandi; 4, Probably an 
Eriostemon, but net easy to say without flowers; 5, 
Lachenalia quadricolor; 7, Scarboro’ Lily (Vallota pur- 
purea).——J. R.—1, Lisianthus Russelliana ; 2, Pandanus 
Veitchi ; 3, Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, Diplacus glutin- 
osus; 5, Eranthemum sp.; 6, Oupressus Toruloga.— 
S. M. W.—Cornus mas.——/J. O. N.—Unfortunately, your 
specimens are very poor: 1, Abutilon, but kindly send a 
flower; 2, Please say colour and character of flowers, 
evidently one of the many Oape bulbs; 3, Abutilon vexil- 
larium ; 4, Sedum sp.; 5, Probably Primula sikkimensis, 
but impossible to tell from a leaf only ; 6, Narrow-leaved 
Myrtle. ——Charlton.—Acalypha musaica. A. W. H.— 
1, Tradescantia tricolor ; 2, Thisis missing ; 3, Phlebodium 
aureum ; 4, Pteris cretica; 5, P. serrulata; 6, Kindly send 
fertile frond.—JL. L.—One of the Indian Rhododendrons, 
probably a form of R. arboreum, but we cannot tell for 
certain what kind from the flowers sent.——Oncidium,.— 





1, Oncidium varicosum ; 2, Lalia autumnalis. —B. B.— 
1, Odontoglossum Rossi majus; 2, Odontoglossum Cer- 
vantesi. 


Langport, Somerset. —Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs, ——Messts. 
Dicksons and Oo., 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.—Garden 
Seeds.——M. Outhbertson, Rothesay, N.B.—Flower and 


street, Dublin.—Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Herd Bros., Penrith.— Garden Seeds.—Messrs. J. Sharpe 
and Son, Bardney, Lincoln.—Guide to Practical Garden- 
ing.——Meessrs. 
London.— Flower, 
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Catalogues received.—Messrs. Kelway and Son, 


Vegetable Seeds, etc.——Messrs. Edmondson Bros., Dame- 
Messrs. 





Wm. Outbush and Son, Highgate, 
Vegetable, and Farm Seeds.—— 
Mr. F. Gee, Riverford House, Biggleswade, Beds.—Seeds, 
Plants, Potatoes, and Roots.——B. Soddy, 243, Walworth- 
road, London, 8.E.—Seed Catalogue. 





LAW. 


Garden to be left in tenantable 
order.—I have taken a large market garden, 
which is growing over with Docks, Brambles, 
and similar perennial weeds. The garden has 
to be left in tenantable order. Will these weeds 
have to be dug up or surface cut to leave it 
tenantable ?—W. L. C. 


*.* I do not think the outgoer is bound to 
cultivate the land from which he has taken a 
crop this autumn or summer, although he should 
allow you to enter so todo. If the weeds of 
which you speak have come up since the last 
crop was taken, and that crop was properly 
cultivated and weeded while growing, I do not 
think the outgoer need trouble himself further 
in the matter, although, for his own credit, he 
may possibly doso. But I should be strongly 
of opinion, from your description, that the 
outgoer has not cultivated the garden in a good 
and husbandlike manner, and should he make 
any claim for valuation, these matters will be 
properly taken into account. If he makes no 
claim himself I cannot advise you that your 
landlord would be wise in sueing him for 
breach of agreement, and you are doubtless 
aware that in law the outgoer and you have no 
concern with each other.—K. C. T. 


Gardening partnership (W. L. J1.).— 
If you are in a position to prove that you have 
found the whole or a part of the money for the 
erection of the houses, and for the cultivation 
of the garden, and if you can prove that you 
acted as a partner in the matter, that will be 
sufficient. But if you are unable to prove these 
matters, you would be unable to establish a 
claim in the event of the contingency you con- 
template. You had best become joint-tenant 
of the garden ; but if the landlord objects, or if 
your friend objects, you had best go to a solicitor 
who will show you how security may beobtained. 
It is impossible to find space to go fully into the 
matter in these columns. 


A gardener’s notice.—I took a situation 
as gardener, single handed, at weekly wages, to 
live in the lodge at a gentleman’s place. We 
have no agreement as to notice to determine the 
service. What notice should be given by either 
side? A week’s notice or a month’s notice ?— 
R. R. 


* * A month’s notice is necessary from either 
side, 


Overgrown fences.—The fence between 
my Grass land and the adjoining land belongs to 
my neighbour. It has been allowed to grow for 
many years without being cut, and is now about 
20 feet in height. The Brambles, etc., growing 
in the bottom of the fence have spread 2 yards 
or 3 yards into my land. Can my neighbour be 
compelled to cut the fence and clear away the 
bushwood spreading over my land ?—W. T. C. 


* “ Your neighbour may allow his fence to 
grow as high as he chooses, and you cannot 
hinder him. Neither can you compel him to 
clear away the bushwood that has spread into 
your land. As soon as it enters your land and 
grows there it is absolutely your property, and 
your neighbour canrot touch itif he wishes. If 
you want this clearing you must do it yourself. 
You may cut up everything that grows upon 
your own land, and if there are any portions of 
your neighbour’s fence overhanging (not over- 
shadowing, which is a very different thing) your 
land, you should give him written notice to cut 
off those overhanging portions, and if he declines 
or neglects to attend to the request you may 
cut off those portions yourself. You must be 
careful not to cut any portion that does not 
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overhang your land, and the portions thus cut 
off do not become your property. You should 
place the cuttings just within his boundary, but 
at your side of his fence, and leave them there 
for his disposal. 


Trespassing poultry.—A. and B. occupy 


adjoining gardens, and B. keeps poultry. The 
poultry gets into A’s. garden through a defective 
fence between the gardens. 
to A. Can A. claim damages from B. ? 
compel B. to make the fence such that poultry 
cannot pass through it ?—W. T. P. 


The fence belongs 
Can he 


* * The rule of law is that every person must 
keep his own stock from straying, unless he can 
show that his neighbour is under an obligation 
to fence against that stock. The mere owner- 
ship of a fence does not imply an obligation to 
maintain that fence against stock in an adjoining 
garden. It might be, of course that the deeds 
of the property will show an obligation on the 
part of A. to fence for B’s. benefit, but it is very 
rarely indeed that any person is obliged to fence 
against poultry. In the absence of any such 
obligation on his part A. may recover damages 
from B. for the trespass of the poultry. A. 
cannot compel B. to repair and maintain the 
fence, but he may prevent B. from touching the 
fence, and he may recover damages as often as 
B.’s poultry trespass. It will be B.’s duty to 
keep his poultry at home or take the conse- 
quences, and he must put up a fence of his own 
if A. will not allow him to mend the existing 
fence. What would he doif A. cut the fence off 
by the ground, and left it so ? 


Outgoing and ingoing tenants.—Can 
you kindly give me advice as to this? I have 
rented a field since Lady Day, 1897, to be culti- 
vated as a market garden, adjoining the road. 
Outside of the field, against the hedge, is a heap 
of lime, sand, clay, etc., mixed up together, 
vlaced there by the last tenant since I have 
rented the field; the last tenant has sold this 
heap to a man who now claims it, but still he 
does not clear it away. Has he got aright to 
take it away at all? Or can I claim it as mine, 
since he bought it after I came into possession 
of the field ?—LicutTnineG. 

*.* No, you cannot claim the heap. If the 
road be a highway, you may complain to the 
highway authority ; but if a private road, write 
again and advice will be given. 


Notice to quit garden.—I have a piece 
of garden ground for which I pay rent yearly 
on March 25th, also rates and taxes. The place 
has recently been sold and the new landlord has 
given me a quarter’s notice to quit on March 
25th next. Is that notice good? I have no 
written agreement. Am I entitled to half a 
year’s notice or to a year’s notice? If the land- 
lord wants the garden in March can I make him 
pay for crops and ingoing ?—J. G. 

* * As you pay rent yearly and have no 
written agreement, your tenancy is evidently a 
yearly tenancy and can only be determined on 
the same day of the year as it commenced, 
probably on March 25th. If it is occupied as a 
market garden, a year’s notice is necessary ; but 
if as a private garden half a year’s notice is 
sufficient. But in either case the notice you have 
received is bad, and you need not give up posses- 
gion except on such terms as you may think fit 
to make. 


BIRDS. 


MANAGEMENT OF CAGE-BIRDS. 
Tue SISKIN OR ABERDEVINE (FRINGILLA SPINUS). 


Tus pretty and amusing little bird breeds in 
the north, and only visits the southern part of 
our island during the autumn and winter months 
of the year ; indeed it can scarcely be considered 
a native of the British Isles, as its true and 
general habitation is the north of Europe, being 
abundant in Norway and Sweden and the 
northern parts of Germany, resorting to planta- 
tions of Alder, Birch, and Larch, upon the seeds 
of which this species subsists. The nest is 
usually built at the extremity of the highest 
branch of a Pine-tree, the outer part being com- 
posed of small twigs, and the lining of fine vege- 
table fibre. The eggs are bluish-white spotted 
with purplish-brown, and there are two broods 
hatched during the season. The plumage of 
the Siskin is yellowish-green above, with two 
yellow bars across the wings, while the 
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chest and flanks are yellow and yellowish- 
grey, with dusky streaks, the forehead, crown 
of the head, and throat being black. It is about 
44 inches in length, the tail taking up about 
1% inches of this, and is very neat and compact 
in appearance. In captivity this little bird 
becomes very tame and familiar, and, like the 
Redpoll and Goldfinch, may be taught to draw 
up little buckets of water and other tricks of a 
similar nature. The most suitable food for 
caged Siskins is a mixture of summer Rape and 
Canary-seed, and although they are very partial 
to Hemp and Poppy-seed, these must be dealt 
out with a sparing hand, being of a fattening 
nature, and these birds, being great feeders, are 
liable to become overloaded with fat and die 
from repletion. The loss of liberty affects their 
appetite so little that they will feed freely upon 
being caged immediately after capture. The 
male of this species will readily pair with a hen 
Canary, the mules produced from this cross 
proving almost equal to the Canary in vocal 
powers when brought up under a good songster. 


THe WHITETHROAT (SYLVIA CINEREA). 


This lively, animated little bird is another of 
our summer visitors, frequenting thick hedge- 
rows, plantations, gardens, and orchards, and 
building its nest—which is avery flimsy affair, 
composed of dried stems of Grasses, mixed 
with hair—in some low bush or among Brambles, 
the eggs being of a greenish-white, speckled 
with ash-grey and brown, This bird is about 
54 inches in length; the general colour of the 
upper plumage is brown; the quill-feathers 
and coverts of the wings margined with light 
reddish-brown; the throat white, the top of 
the head tinged with black, while the flanks 
and chest are ashy-grey, with a reddish tinge. 
There is very little difference in the appearance 
of the sexes, the male being only a trifle darker 
on the back and somewhat whiter on the breast 
than the hen. Thesong of this bird is very pretty, 
and when it sings it rises from the bush on which 
it is perched and darts into the air, performing 
a kind of undulating dance, and returning to its 
former resting-place at the close of its song. In 
captivity the Whitethroat is one of the most 
pleasing birds imaginable, and in an outdoor 
aviary amongst other birds its antics in frisking 
about, erecting its crest, stretching out its neck 
towards its rivals while raising its voice to its 
utmost pitch are mostamusing. In its wild state 
the food of this bird consists of insects, cater- 
pillars, and aphides, to which is added Currants, 
Cherries, and Elderberries. The young birds 
can be reared upon ants’ eggs, small meal-worms, 
and other insects, while the adult birds should 
be fed upon the same kind of food, with the 
addition of a little finely-minced mutton two or 
three times a week, with some chopped Lettuce 
or scraped Carrot. 8.8. G. 





Breeding Goldfinch mules (N. 4. ).— 
Do not put your birds together in the breeding- 
cage tillabout the middleof April, in the meantime 
letting them continue to occupy separate cages 
within sight of each other. In preparing them 
for breeding vary their diet—that of the Gold- 
finch more especially—with Millet, Flax, Groats, 
a little stale bun-crumbs, and hard-boiled eggs, 
and Thistle-seed occasionally. As yours are old 
birds they have probably long, sickle-shaped 
claws, which it will be well to cut and trim 
before putting them together to avoid mishaps 
when nesting. Nests and eggs are frequently 
destroyed from the overgrown claws of the birds 
becoming entangled in the building materials, 
causing the nest in many cases to be dragged 
bodily from its receptacle. Theclaws should be 
held before a good light, and the superfluous 
portion of the nail cut off, taking care not to 
remove so much as to reach the thin vein which 
runs three parts down thenail. The best staple 
material for the construction of nests is dry 
Moss, mixed withasmall portion of soft, sweet, 
meadow hay, while a little cow-hair may be 
given for the lining of the nest. It is always 
best to provide two nest-boxes that the birds 
may have a choice in the selection of a site for 
building ; these should have a good coating of 
whitewash to keep them sweet and wholesome. 
Mix powdered chalk or old mortar with the grit 
sand at the bottom of the breeding-cage to assist 
the hen in the elaboration of the egg-shells. As 
a rule, Goldfinches breed more freely with hen 
Canaries than any other of our British birds, 
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HRYSANTHEMUMS from ld. each —All 

the best novelties, including Calvat’s 97. Early-flowering 

ascpeciality. 100 var. Descriptive List free —CHURCH 
BROS., Swardeston, Norwich. 


IOLETS.—Cazar, 24, 1s. 4d. ; double white, 

15, ls. 3d., all hardy. Winter Cherry (Physalis), 15, 1s. 

Solomon’s Seal, 12, 1s. 3d. Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, 12, 

ls. 3d. Fuchsias, crimson, hardy, 6, 1s. 3d. Anemones (French), 

mixed, 36, ls. Pansies, yellow or mixed, 20, ls., free,—KATE. 
Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. — 200 varieties. 
Cheap. Oatalogue free. Yellow perennial Foxgloves, 
20, 1s. 3d. Montbretias, scarlet, orange, 20, 1s. Sulphur 
perennial Marguerite, also white, 12, 1s. 3d. Hardy crimson 
Afghan Lily, 15, 1s. Double white Primroses, 12, 1s, 6d. 
Gentiapva acaulis, 15, 1s, 3d. Lobelia cardinalis, 4, 1s. 3d. 
Oanterbury Bells (Sutton), best mixed, 30, ls. 3d., free.— 
KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 

100, 


FARLY-FLOWERING PRIMROSHS, 

ls. 6d. Small-leaved Ivy, rapid grower, 100, ls. 4d. 
Perennial Phlox, 4 named varieties, 15, 1s. 4d. 40 Rockery 
Plants, 4 named varieties, 1s. 4d. 20 Perennial Sunflowers, 
4 named varieties, ls. 4d. 4 Ohristmas Roses, ls. 4d. Auri- 
culas, 12, 1s. fd. Oeterach Ferns, 20, 1s. 3d. Roseof Sharon 
(St. John’s Wort), 12, 1s. 6d., free.—KATE, Harley Park, 
Oallan, Ireland. 


Ris FCTIDISSIMA, coral-red berries, 4, 

1s. 4d, Iris Pseud-Acorum (Yellow Flag), 20, 1s. 3d. 
Winter Heliotrope, Tussilago fragrans (Coltsfoot), 15, 1s. 3d. 
—KATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 











REENHOUSE COLLECTION.—21 strong 


healtby young plants, best kinds, correctly named: 2 
Regal Pelargoniums, 3 Pearson’s Geraniums, 3 Fuchsias, 
2 Sutton’s Cyclamen, 2 Heliotropes, 1 Hydrangea, 2 Sweet- 
scented flowering Saivias, 2 Begonia fuchsioides, 3 Coleus, 
1 Maidenhair Fern, 28. 9d., free by return for cash.—REV. 
VICAR, M.A., F.R.H.8., Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS—New and Best: 


Boule d'Or (Calvat’s), Ma Perfection, Pride of Madford, 
Calvat’s Australian Gold, Simplicity. Mrs. H, Weeks, Ducheis 
of Wellington, Madame Carnot, John Seward, Lady Byror, 
Midnight, Princess Ena. Strong, healthy young plants. The 
set of 12, correctly named, free for 5s. 9d, Full descriptive 
List of latest novelties for 1898 free for 1d. stamp,—REV. 
VICAR, M.A., F.R.H.8., Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 


[OUBLE PRIMROSES, nine varieties; double 
Polyanthus, 4 varieties ; Sky-blue Polyanthus, dozen or 
100. Violas. Hardy Plants.—HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 
HRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—30 good 
varieties for succession September to january, true to 
vame, 23. 3d. ; 1s. per doz —FRASER, Nurseries, Malvern. _ 
EVERILL’S CATALOGUE AND EXHI- 
BITORS’ GUIDE for 1898 contains a choice List of Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds, also large Collections of Dahlias, Car 


nations, Michaelmas Daisies, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
etc., and will be sent post free for 6d _; gratis to customers. 


EVERILL’S Catalogue and Exhibitors’ Guide 


gives valuable information to exhibitors. Read Mr. Pope's, 
of Highclere, interesting treatise on exhibi ion growing. 




















REGAL AND SHOW PELCARGONIUMS.— 
Best sorts from pots, true to name, 3s. per doz., f-ee.— 
LEWI3 & SON, Nurseryman, Malvern. 


(GARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—Surplus 

stock. 12, to include Mrs. Eric Hambro, Miss A. Camp- 
bell, Mephisto, Oriflamme, Duchess of Fife, with others 
equally as good, all correctly named, and warranted true to 
pame, free, for 53., cash with order. Likewise alarge surplus 
stock of the best Yellow Grounds and Fancies, from 5s. per 
doz. Send for List.—LINDOP, Longport, Staff. 


OMATO PLANTS.—Good strong plants now 

ready for frviting in April and May Challenger, C. 

Rouge, and D. of York, 23. doz., free, cash with order.— 
W F. SMITH, Clent, Stourbridge. 


OSES.—2 Maréchal Niel, 2 Gloire de Dijon, 
2 Crimson Rambler, and 6 other good Roses, 5s. 6d. 
free,_LEWIS & SON Nurserymen, Malvern. 


FOREST TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, FRUIT 
TREES.—THOUSANDS! THOUSANDS !!—Enormous 
stock. marvellously cheap. Any variety supplied in any 
quantity or size. State wants. Low estimates given, Prices 
will astonish you. Hardy Plants, Olimbers, Bulbs ; immense 
stock, Large Lists free. Privet, Thorn, Myrobella Plum, 
Beech, for hedging, 38. 6d. 100; 25s. 1,000, Average, 1} feet. 
Carriage paid.—E, GAYE, Oarlton, Lowestoft. 


FERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 


and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, &c., with each 5s. order. 10 named varieties, 78. per 
100; 30, Parcel Post, 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 3s. 6d., post free 
Established 36 years.—GILL, Lodging-house, Lynton, North 
Devon 


RCHIDS, semi-established.—Den. nobile, 
1s. 3d. each. Odont. Rossi, 2 for 1s. 34.—G. PARSONS, 
217, Oxford-road, Reading. 


[EEK STUART’S ROYAL, 1s. as packet. — 
For competition cannot be excelled. The heaviest and 
largest on record, one Leek turning the scales at 7 lb. 2 oz. 
Full particulars in Oatalogue, free, which should be in the 
hands of every grower.—GrEO. STUART, F.R.H.8.. Rothesay. 


ROSES. —_Strong plants, all the best sorts. 
100, in 25 varieties. 303. : 50. in 25 varieties, 20s. Write 
for Oatalogue. ARTHUR WHITTON, Bedale. 


UBEROUS BEGONIAS, Single, magnificent 
atrain, our own hybridising and raising from selected 
plants of Messrs. Laing’s, Ware's, and Box’s fam us produc- 
tions. One-year-old tubers, mixed colours, comprising ecarlet, 
rose, crimson, white, yellow, &c., 2s,; per doz, 128. 6d. Our 
Begonias always give perfect satisfaction. Free for cash.— 
ORANE & OLARKE, Hillside Nursery, March, Oambs, 


ARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—A first-class 
Collection, well-rooted plants, 1s. 6d. doz., including 
Harvest Home, Ryecroft Glory, Mme. Marie Masse, Flora, &c. 
Free for cash—_ORANE & OLARKE, Hillside Nursery, 
March, Cambs. 


FENDERS GRAND PETUNIAS.—The best 
offered. Splendid mixed Double Fring +d, 1s. 6d. and 3s, 
acket : Rose colour, ditto, 28; Single Striped. 1s. and 2s. 
ringed, 2s, HENDER and SON’S Nursery, Plymouth. 
































EVERILL’S Onion Show will be held in con- 
junction with National Chrysanthemum Society’s Show, 
Westminster Aquarium, in October. Full particulars on appli- 
cation to H. DEVERILL. Seed Grower and Florist, Banbury. 


ARGUERITES.— Yellow or white, Is. dcz ; 


63.100. Primrose and Violet-roots, 1s, 3d. 100, delivered. 
—WILLIAMS, Fulking. Beeding, Sussex. 


6 AMPELOPSIS VEITCHL, true, self-clinging, 
2-year-old plants, 2s. ; 12 for 3+. 6d., car.paid. Rose List 
free.—BATEMAN & OO., Rose Growers, A xbridge. 


FERNS ! FERNS !—410 rare roots, 16d. ; 100, 
2s. 6d., free, 11 sorts—Maiden-hair, Ceterach. Adiantum, 
etc. Plant now.—H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 


FERNS. —25 Evergreen rockery Ferns, 3s. 6d., 
free. 3 clumpsofGentianaverna. 1s 6d. Price List of 700 
sorts Irish Ferns, 1d.—O’KELLY, Ballyvaughan, Oo. Olare. 


MATCHLESS FLOWERING SHRUBS.—12 


named vars., carriage paid, for 2s.; all flowering size. 
Syringa, Lilac, Berberis, Cham:ecerasus, Deutzia (dbl.), do 
Sracilis, Corchorus, Ooronilla, Cydonia, Althea, Cotoneaster, 
Veronica.—HENRY & CO.. near Amersham. Bucks. 
ATCHLESS CLIMBERS. — Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, true, 3 years, 4, Is, 3d.; 33. doz, Wistaria, 3, 
lg. 3d, Olematis graveolens, yellow, 3, Ils. 3d. Pyrus 
japonica, 3, le. 3d. Bignonia radicans, 4, Is. 2d. Or one 
each of above for 1s, 8d. All free.—HENRY & CO., near 
Amersham. Bucks. 


(INERARIAS, — Beautiful colours, grand 

plants, 10 to 15 in. across, 6 for 2s. 6d. ; 12 for 48. 6d. ; also 
stout, healthy plants, 6 for 1s. 61.; 12 for 2s. 6d ; smaller, 
1s. 6d, doz., fit for 48’s. Primula sinensis, superb strain, strong 
plants, foot across, 6 for 2s. 6d.; 12 for 4s. 6d. Beautiful 
Greenhouse Ferns, grand plants from 48's, 6 for 3s. ; smaller, 
bushy, for vases, 12 for2s. Aralia Sieboldi., beautiful foliage 
plants, 1s. dozen.—F. G. MILLER, Ocklynge Nurseries, 
Eastbourne. 


YCLAMEN GIGANTEUM.—Young healthy 
plants for growing on, 2s. per doz. Seed for sowingnow, ls, 
la. 6d., 2s. 64., and 5s, packet (ninth year of distribution). 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, small leaf, self-clinging, hardy creeper, 
3atrong plants, 1s.—F G MILUER. Nureeryman. Eastbourne, 
M [LLER’S CHOICE SEKDS.—Catalogues 
free on application. Eighteen packets of choicest 
Annuals, post free, with cultural directions, ls. ; 24 packets 
for large gardens, 28. 6d. per collection. All plants and seeda 
offered here carriage paid.—F. G. MILLER, Seed Merchant, 
Eastbourne. 


QNCIDIU! M CONCOLOR, fine importation, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 78. 6d. each. Inspection invited. Palmer’s- 
green Station, G.N.R.—W. L. LE WIS & OO., Southgate, N. 


W ARF ROSES.—Grand plants, 5s. per dozen. 


Purchasers’ selection. List of over 100 best varieties with 
cultural hints and testimonials free—FRANK HARNETT, 
Rose Grower. Bearsted, near Maidstone. 









































(JUCUMBER SEEDS. — Rochford’s Market, 
Lockie’s Perfection, and Rollisson’s Telegraph, 25 for 6d.— 
W. BARNES, Pole Hill Nursery, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” JANUARY 29, 1898. 
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ROSES, 
THE JAPANESE ROSE (ROSA RUGOSA) 
AND ITS HYBRIDS. 


GREAT improvements have been made during 
recent years in this sturdy species, and it is not 
surprising when we consider its free-seeding 
character. Although generally termed a Japan- 
ese Rose, it appears to be widely distributed, 
being also found in the Rocky Mountains. The 
single red (R. rugosa) and single white (R. 
rugosa alba) were introduced from Japan, and 
from these have emanated some very lovely 
varieties of great hardiness, They are deserving 
of more extended cultivation, if only for their 
peculiar hardy character. They have been 
known to withstand a zero frost with impunity. 
The thick leathery foliage of most of the varieties 
enables these plants to resist impurities of the 
atmosphere, and on this account they can be 
highly recommended for planting near large 
cities. The single varieties are much adinicet’ 
and they are indeed wondrously beautiful with 
_their broad expanded blossoms, consisting of a 
} | single row of petals, the centre illumined by the 
}/numerous yellow stamens, They flower in 
autumn as well as summer, and it is peculiar to 
fe the bushes covered with their large orange- 


recent varieties (at present placed at the end of 
the list) will take a higher position when better 
known. 

RUGOSA ROSEA OR RUBRA.—This is sometimes 
termed Regeliana. It is the most vigorous of 
all and produces the finest fruit. The colour is 
deep rose. It is a misnomer to call it rubra, as 
some do. It can be raised from seed, but the 
offspring will sometimes come white or dull in 
colour, It can be propagated freely from layers, 
as, indeed, most of the species can, but it is 
generally budded upon the Manetti-stock, and 
will make very large plants the first year. 

R. ALBA,—This is the single white variety, 
and is quite dazzling in its purity. It bears 
large handsome fruit of a more orange colour 
than the preceding. 

Mme. Grorces Bruant.—The most beautiful 
of all the double varieties, and one that should 
bein every garden. I am surprised growers for 
market have not yet found out the commercial 
value of this Rose. It will yield an abundance 
of long, pure white buds that nearly rival those 
of that old variety Niphetos in form. It is a 
most vigorous grower, and planted singly on 
the lawn or in a shrubbery the plants would 
speedily develop into huge specimens, 


BLANC DOUBLE DE Courser.—Although bur. 
dened with such a name, this is indeed a beauti- 
ful Rose. Itis semi-double, and was raised from 
R. alba. Itis certainly the purest white Rose in 
cultivation. The long pointed buds, produced in 
bunches of four to six, stand upright and are 
exquisitely shaped ; the only drawback to them 
is the very short stem the individual buds carry, 
otherwise they would be excellent for cutting. 
The fruit of this variety is not so showy as that 
of the single kinds. The foliage of some of these 
rugosa Roses, especially the one under notice, 
dies off in autumn of a beautiful clear gold 
colour, 

Frueriata —This variety is remarkable for 
its beautiful fimbriated flowers. These are 
white, delicately suffused with pink. It shows 
in its growth the wonderful effect of cross-ferti- 
ligation. It is said to be the result of a cross 
between R. rugosa and Noisette Mme. Alfred 
Carriere. The wood resembles in a marked 
degret that of the latter variety. 

AmeERIcA,—This is a variety (introduced by 
the Harvard College of America) from the Rocky 
Mountains. The flowers are of a crimson-lake 
colour, single, and the fruit is distinguished 
from that of other kinds by being covered with 
long spines. 

BELLE Porrrying.—A pretty soft rose colour, 
double, and very sweet. A’ most perpetual- 
flowering kind. 

CaLocaRpa.—A variety remarkable for its 
immense clusters of scarlet fruits, the individual 
pods being about the size of wild Rose heps. 
When grown in standard form and it has at. 
tained the age of three or four years, the effect 
of such a head covered with its scarlet fruits 
would be grand. It is a single variety with 
sweet rose-coloured flowers. 

CHEDANE GuinNorssEAv. — Fine satin-rose 
colour, a distinct shade among these Roses. The 
single flowers are very large and produced 
abundantly till late in autumn. 

Mrs, ANTHONY WaTERER,—This should be 


a splendid variety, being the result of a cross 
between R. rugosa and General J acqueminot. 

Mmg. C. Wortn.—This has large semi-double 
flowers of a reddish crimson colour. It is a most 
effective Rose for massing. 


ES 


Budding Roses.—Can Roses be budded 
on the Brier-stock in April as successfully as in 
July or August, as I have been told that it is 
better to do so in the spring ?—E. S. 


*,* We have budded in April, upon the last 
ear’s shoulders or side shoots of the hedge 
rier, but only when forced to do go in the case 

of very rare varieties, when every available bud 
must be used. You cannot get buds ina fit state 
from the open so early as April. As a general 
practice it is decidedly of less merit than during 
the summer months. 


Roses for Hants garden (Reg Dell), — 
We can highly recommend the following for 
dwarfs: General Jacqueminot, Mrs. John 
Laing, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, La 
France, Viscountess Folkestone, Caroline 
Testout, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Charles, 
Anna Olivier, Dake of Edinburgh, Captain 
Hayward, G. Nabonnand, Dupuy Jamain, 
Francisca Kruger, Maman Cochet, and Prince 
Camille de Rohan. As standards, plant: W. 
Allen Richardson, Réve d’Or, Mme. Plantier, 
Crimson Rambler, and a few of the Hybrid 
Sweet Briers. 


Culture of Roses, soil, ete. (An Ama- 
teur, T’., Reading).—This is a subject we can 
hardly go into at length in these columns. But 
if you look to our seasonable and propagating 
notes, which appear almost weekly under the 
heading of Roses, you will, we trust, get full 
reply. As regards soil, much depends upon 
circumstances. A heavy one can be improved 
by adding soot and light manures, the contrary 
being done in the opposite case. A rich loam is 
an ideal soil, but few of us can command such. 
Roses will grow well in any ordinary loam or 
garden where mixed subjects thrive. 


Rose Duchess of Albany (H. T.).— 
This fine Rose is never seen to s0 great 
advantage as it is in the forcing-house. Like 
many of its class, it delights in a high tem- 
perature. The bud of the Duchess of Albany is 
very beautiful. The colour is a rich, clear 
crimson-pink, the edges of the petals often 
lined with the silvery-pink of La France. When 
planted out in the Rose-house this variety and 
its parent, La France, are two of the very best 
to grow where sweetly-perfumed, long-stemmed 
pink Roses are in request. 
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red heps or seed-pods, resembling small Toma- 
toes, and at the same time bunches of their 
showy blossoms. The semi-double and double 
}| varieties are also much esteemed, and if room 
can be found no one will ever regret planting 
|| the whole collection. The single crimson and 
|) white make an excellent hedge, rising if desired 
to a height of 6 feet to 8 feet. One can readily 
| /imagine the effect of such a hedge when covered 
)}with the showy fruit in autumn. As a shelter 
|}to the Tea Rose garden such a hedge would be 
invaluable, and at the same time be in harmony 
ith the surroundings. 
}} The rugosa Roses are much em loyed for 
shrubberies, wild gardens, and faehlite posi- 
ions; they also make an excellent cover for 
jgame. Standards of the double variety Mme. 
eorges Bruant produce a glorious show ; the 
mense heads when covered with pure white, 
iphetos-like blossoms are seen to great advan- 
ge, the more soif planted in front of or among 
ately conifers and evergreen shrubs. It is 
difficult to forecast the varieties likely to arise 
rom cross-fertilising these Roses with some of 
ur gorgeous Hybrid Perpetuals, and I believe 
re long we shall have some grand colours pro- 
uced. Iam not sure I should welcome many 
ore double kinds. I think the simple beauty 
f the single flowers cannot be surpassed, and 
ey are not so fleeting as single varieties of 
ther Roses. The great need is to obtain really 
brilliant single crimson or scarlet kinds. The 
pe termed rubra is really only a rose colour, 
though it is supposed that the original type 
first introduced from Japan was of a much 
righter colour than the variety we have at 
esent under that name. 
I cannot do better than give a list of the 
tieties worth cultivating, and I place them 
mewhat in order of merit. Possibly the more 
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Acacia Riceana.—This when treated as a 
roof plant where there is sufficient space for the 
long, pendulous, thong-like branches to display 
themselves to advantage is during the flowering 
season charming ; indeed, from its remarkably 
graceful habit of growth it forms at all seasons 
a pleasing feature. The leaves of this species 
are needle-like, so that in this respect it is 
widely removed from some of the Acacias. It: 
is a native of Tasmania, and is also known by 
the specific name of setigera. Besides its beauty 
as a roof plant it is also seen to considerable 
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advantage when clothing a pillar ina greenhouse 
In any case, being a somewhat 


or conservatory. : 
vigorous grower, it is much more satisfactory 
when planted out than if confined in a pot, 
provided of course that a proper bed is prepared 
for the roots, A. retinoides is another species 
well suited for training toa pillarin a good-sized 
structure, where in a greenhouse temperature it 
commences to flower quite early in the year. 
The phyllodes, which play the part of leaves, 
are in this species about 4 inches long, and of a 
glaucous hue, while a succession of blossoms is 
kept up for a much longer period than in most 
of the Acacias. Its value for clothing a pillar 
in a large conservatory is well shows in the 
temperate house at Kew.—T. 





GARDEN WORK" 


—_——— 


Conservatory. 

A good strain of Cinerarias when the plants are well 
grown comesinusefulnow. They are not difficult to grow 
if kept in a cool-house; but if much heat is used they 
have a drawn, weakly look, and are almost sure to be 
infested with insects. Oar plants have been grown in a 
house where the frost has been kept out, and not much 
fire used beyond. Tae plants have been standing on a bed 
of coal-ashes not far from the glass. The house has only 
been vaporised once during the winter, and the plants are 
very free from ¢reen-fly. Primulas and Oyclamen do very 
well on a coal-ash bed in summer, but when taken indoors 
they do best on a stage near the glass. Onthe other hand, 
Oalceolarias require similar treatment to Oinerarias, and 
should be vaporised when flies make their appearance. 
Oalceolarias, if not already done, should be placed in their 
flowering pots. If starved in small pots they soon lose 
colour: Nice little specimens can be had in 6-inch pots. 
The market grower uses 5-inch pots for most of this stuff 
for the convenience of marketing and to make the most 
of the room, and where the Wimbledon or Kettering loam 
i3 available nice well-lowered plants can be had in com- 
paratively small pets. This is the worst season of the 
year for keeping a large, lofty house full of flowers, and in 
guch a house it will be wise to have some permanent plants 
of good size either planted or plunged in the borders, and 
round these group the flowering stuff, mixed or edged with 
Ferns. Then in the open spaces glades can be created 
with striking plants, foliage or flowering, dotted thialy 
over a groundwork of one particular plant. Palms and 
Tree-Ferns have to a large extent taken the place of the 
Orange and the Camellia. The last-named is not much 
used in a cut state ; it is too stiff, but a good-sized speci- 
men or two in the conservatory isvery effective. Bamboos 
and Grasses of various kinds are charming when properly 
placed ; but a good clump of anything of this character 
should be used if the true effect is sought. A clump of 
Arundo Donax variegata planted in the border is very 
effective. 

Forcing House. 


No honse requires so much attention at this season as 
the forcing-house where muchis required. To keep differ- 
ent kinds of plants moving on steadily together requires 
watchful care. Forcing flowers for the conservatory and 
for cutting is only one item. I have seen French Beans, 
Strawberries, Cucumbers, and even Pines coming on in the 
same house. Of course, further on in the season other 
arrangements can be made for some of the things; but in 
the early stages a good deal of work of this kind can be 
doe without injury to anything if proper attention is 
givan, which means that an experienced person must be 
in charge. Outtings of all kinds will strike now if the 
plants from which the cuttings are taken have been pre- 
viously warmed up a bit. This warming up in a tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. or so softens the growth, and renders the 
sap more active. Outtings grown in a cool-house will not 
strike readily in heat ; the greater part of them will damp 
off, and neither will cuttings taken from plants in a warm- 
house root in a lower temperature. 


Orchard House. 

The trees in this house, whether in pots or planted out, 
should now be in condition for breaking. The buds are 
swelling, and if a little heat is applied they will soon 
burst into blossom. What an advantage it is to have this 
house divided in the centre, so that one part may be 
heated! Something may be done to prolong the season 
by growing early and late kinds, and a longer succession 
can be had from trees in pots than if planted in the border ; 
but even then it isa great advantage to have one part of 
the house warmer than the other. See that all borders, if 
the trees or any of them are planted out, are moist. 


Ferns under Glass, 

Maiden-hairs which have lost colour may be cut down. 
When the first signs of new growth appear divide and repot, 
or shake out and repot without dividing. The majority 
of Ferns used to be grown in a lighter compost than is 
thought desirable now. If the loam is good from one-half 
to two-thirds may be loam, and the remainder leaf- 
mould, with some sand. Fern-spores may be sown now. 
In private gardens generally plenty of young Ferns 
come up from self-scattered spores. Seedlings make 
better plants than are obtained by division, and I have 
known men who grew Fern-fronds largely for market 
throw out their old plants, and bring on a constant stream 
of seedlings, because they produced better fronds, and more 
of them. Itis easy to put two or more seedlings in a pot 
when one wants to make up plants quickly. 


Window and Room Gardening. 


Half the failures at this season arise from giving too 
much water or from leaving the plants standing in water 


in some fancy vase. On the other hand, Heaths and 








* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than ts here indicated, with equally good 
resulta. 


summer-flowering sorts. 


and distinct among dark-leaved evergreens. 
Horse Ohestnut and its relative Pavia macrostachya are 
suitable where there is space. 















































able 
improvised may be planted with sets with the crown eyes 
well developed. 






Oucumber, 
sowed Petunias and Verbenas. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Azaleas must not be permitted to get dust-dry, or they 
will certainly die. Bulbs must be kept moist. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Strong deciduous-flowering trees and shrubs may be 
planted up till the end of March, if carefully managed and 
helped duriog the spring with water and mulch ; it is better 
to get such planting done as soon as possible ; and the 
weather now is very suitable forsuch work. Among those 
things not sufficiently recognised by planters generally are 
Acer Negundo aurea marginata, Deutzia Lemoinei; 
good forcing shrub, Sambucus plumosa aurea, & new 


Golden Elder, very effective, Hypericum Moserianum. 


Tnere are many new Lilacs, both double and single, but 


there are so many of them that one wants to grow them 
several years before finding out the best. Some of them 
will certainly come to the front when better known. In 
warm situations something more ought to be done with 
Magnolias, especially the deciduous spring and early 
In some new gardens Prunus 
Pissardi has been rather too freely planted, but a little of it 


is well, and the same may be said of the Silver Maple. 
Acacia Bessoniana ig a nice tree, aud some of the newer 


Birches are charming trees with silver bark very bright 
The Scarlet 


Fruit Garden. 
Where fruit-forcing is carried on there will be a good 


deal to do now in regulating the growth of early Grapes 
and Peaches. 
promptly. 
of Peaches may be delayed for a time 

cold weather for the sake of the shelter 
afford the tender fruit, but under glass this is not needed. 
In making new fruit borders drainage is important, but 
large quantities of farmyard manure are not required. 
Something depends upon the character of the soil if light. 
A little cow-manure may 
marl and clay used with advantage for both Grapes and 
Peaches, 
sandy. As a rule, where the loam is good, little, if any, 
manure likely to clog up the soil should be used. Bone- 
meal, wood-ashes, phosphates, 

stimulating are better to begin 


Disbudding under glass should be done 
Sometimes on the open wall the disbudding 
during a spell of 
the young leaves 


be added, and I have known 
where the available loam was very light and 


and something not too 
with. Later, when the 


Vines or Peaches are doing good work, something more 
at the right time may be given. The proper manuring of 
fruit-trees is not yet 
at all, and others are afraid of doing too much. Most of 
us at present are only groping in the dark 
light. 
in a forward state. 


fully understood. Some do nothing 


seeking more 
The outside pruning and training should now be 
Get the Peaches trained on walls. 


Vegetable Garden. 
Those who want large Oaions for exhibition should sow 


a few seeds of Ailsa Oraig or some other good kind in a pan 
under glass to get a few early plants to put inin March. In 
the meantime the ground for the Onion-bed should be 
made ag good as possible by deep culture and manure. 
Large Leeks are obtained in the same way by sowing under 
glase. 


Tomatoes in warm houses must be regularly tied 


and side shoots rubbed off Night temperature 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. 
over water. 

camel’s-hair or rabbit’s-tail. 
under glass. 
side shoots must be often stopped and tied in. 
leaders should not be stopped till well up the roof. It adds 
go much to the strength to get them well on the way 
before stopping. 
early stopping, 

general result and weight of crop are not so good. Early 
Potatoes are always ia demand, and there igs no fear of 
having too many, 


Ventilata freely in fiae weather. Do not 
When the blossoms expand fertilise with 
Do not crowd the plants 
Cucumbers are growing freely now, and 
The main 


An early fruit or two may be got by 
but the plants lose in vigour and the 


therefore utilise to the utmost the 
means at disposal. After planting all the frames avail- 
turf-pits or temporary places which are easily 


E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


——— 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
January 24th.—Forked up the early borders to let the 


air in, and planted a few old Asbleaft Potatoes. Soweda 
small bed of Scarlet Horn Oarrots and Radishes. 
Tomatoes into 5-inch pots to get strong, ready for turning 
out under glass. 


Shifted 


Disbudding on early Peach-house, 
second house now coming into bloom. Sowed more Melons, 
and Tomato-seeds. Pricked off Lobelias, 


January 25th.—Training Roses and other climbers on 
walls and buildings. Planted Ampelopsis Veitchi to fill 
vacancies on walls. Putin cuttings of Bedding and Zonal 
“Geraniums.” Potted off autumn-struck cuttings. 
Finished tying down young shoots of Vines in early house. 
Top-dressed inside borders in late vinery with artificial 
manure. We have used patent Silicate-manure for several 
years at this season, and another manure after thinning. 


January 26th —Made up another hot-bed for Asparagus. 
Took more Seakale into the Mushroom-house. Sowed 
more early Peas, William I. this time. Rolled lawn and 
walks. Selected some of the best of the late Cyclamens 
and placed in a light position near the glass to ripen 
seeds. We have a very good strain, and want to keep 
it and improve it if possible. Syringed Gooseberries and 
Currants with lime and soot-water to keep off birds. 


January 27th.—Transplanted Tripoli Onions from seed- 
bed. Gave ground intended for Onions a good dressing 
of soot and forked it over. Shall do nothing further to 
the ground till the seeds are sown. Grafted a few Tea 
Roses on Brier roots, potted and plunged them in-the 
propagating frame. Moved Obrysanthemums that are 
rooted to cool light house to keep them sturdy and robust, 
Put in more cuttings of various kinds. 


January 28th.—Pruned Laurel undergrowth in shrub- 
bery. Forked among shrubs just to point over the surface 
and cover the leaves. The leaves are always utilised in 
this way to feed the roots of the trees and shrubs. Bulbs 
are coming through, and several clumps of Aconites under 


plants, 
but, as a rule, the seed is sown too late to get 
the plants strong enough 
beds by the middle of May. 
doubt, the seeds more readily germinate in frames 
with bottom-heat, such treatment is not neces- 
sary, and if sown early in the year in pans, and 
placed on a shelf in any warm-house, it will be 
found that plants so raised will not only be con 
siderably in advance of those put in at the usual 
time, but that the plants will be short-jointed, 
and altogether more stocky and strong. To 
sow such fine seed as that of the Petunia is, it 

important that the soil should be made perfectly 
smooth and level before sowing, and when this 
is done, watered through a fine-rosed pot, 80 as 
to avoid having to wet 
till the young plants make their appearance. 
By adopting this course 
or pan with a piece 
an equable temperature and prevent evapora- 
tion, success will be certain. 
minute seed may be induced to germinate 
in this way ; but in all cases where it is so small 
that it has to be sown on the surface it should 
have a sheet of paper laid over it to shut out the 
light for the first few days, after which it 
requires close watching and must be uncovered 
immediately germination takes 
encourage growth when up, the young plants 
should be placed in a close frame or pit near to 
the glass, when they will soon be ready for prick- 
ing off into boxesoflight soil, or for potting singly, 
to be shifted on again or planted out as required, 
Besides being serviceable for bedding, Petunias 
raised from seed are valuable for pot culture, as 
they afford plenty of variety, 
and colour of their blossoms, 
display in a greenhouse or conservatory, either 
in pots or baskets. 
summer the best way to grow them, or rather to 
support them, is to get a very coarse piece of 
rabbit wire and cut it into lengths of from 2 feet 
to 3 feet each, and place one of these round each 
plant so as to form a guard, when, after a time, 
the 
meshes and hide the wire with foliage and 
flowers. 
that are not blown about by wind, or stiff or 
formal in appearance. 
varieties are very beautiful, being 
and fimbriated after the manner of Carnations. 
The best way of growing Petunias when wanted 
for greenhouse decoration is to plunge the pots 
in cold-frames, where they can have full sun, 
and after the middle of May to draw the lights 
off during the greater part of the day. By 
pinching back or beheading any that have been 
under glass and become exhausted by flowering, 
and then setting them out in the open air in the 
summer, they will soon break again and come 
into bloom in the autumn, or a succession may 
be kept up by nipping out the points of the 
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the trees are very bright. We have been adding to these 
of late years. Snowdrops also and Daffodils have been 
planted extensively. 

January 29th.—Moved more Strawberries to forcing-plt 
and took some from pit to Peach-house to set blossoms. 
Rearranged conservatory to make room for Oinerarias and 
bulbs coming into bloom, especially Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
and Tulips. Out down rather hard several specimens of 
Luculia gratissima just out of flower. Vaporised house in 


which Lilium Harrisi and longiflorum are coming on, 


Moved more Spirwas and shrubs into forcing-house. 


————_ 


RAISING PETUNIAS FROM SEED. 


Perentas, being free-flowering and showy 
are found more or less in most gardens ; 


for turning out in 
Although, no 


the earth afterwards, 


and covering the pot 
of glass, so as to maintain 


Even the most 


place. To 


both in the form 
and make a fine 


In outdoor borders in the 


branches will find their way through the 
Grown thus they make grand masses 


Some of the double 
striped 


young shoots of a portion of the stock and then 
growing them on. Double kinds admit of being 
raised from seed in the same manner as the single 
sorts, but the seeds should be those of a really 
good strain. B. H. 





THE GRAPE HYACINTHS. 


MuscARI conicum is one of the most charming | 
of this beautiful race of spring flowers, and is 

as free and vigorous in growth as it is exquisite 

in its beauty and grateful fragrance. When 

seen flowering in its thousands it is a wondrous | 
sight, the almost endless numbers of its pretty | 
columnar spikes of bright blue flowers making 

one of the finest displays of colour possible in | 
spring-flowering plants. What greatly adds to | 
its value when used for purposes of naturalisa- | 
tion is that the spikes are held erect, and thus | 
attract attention at a considerable distance. 
M. azurEum is another pleasing member of | 
this race, of delicate blue colour. 4| 
M. BorryoIDEs and its varieties are among | 
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the prettiest of them all. 
white and M. b. pallidum sky-blue flowers. 
These two are especially good for pots and 
pans in the cool greenhouse, and may be had in 
plenty by taking care of the seeds and sowing 
in the open ground in sandy soil as soon as ripe. 
The blue-black flowers of 

M. NEGLECTUM, a very early kind, and the 
curious plumes of the feathered Hyacinth, M. 
p'umosum monstrosum, are well known and 
often seen. 

M. Szovirztanum and M. armeniacum are 
worthy of mention as among the gems of this 
pretty, as well as useful, group of spring 
flowers. 

All the kinds are perfectly hardy, and grow 
and increase freely in the open ground in moist, 
candy soil, R. 


M. b. album has pure 





INDOOR PLANTS. 
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SPRING FLOWERS IN A VASE. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a vaseful 
of spring flowers, comprising Gladiolus The 


Double and single Poet’s Narcissi and Gladiolus The Bride in a vase, 
by Mr. G. P. Hardman, Hayward’s Heath. 


Bride, the ordinary Poet’s Daffodil (Narcissus 
pene and the double white Gardenia- 
owered variety, which make a delightful trio, 
and all are hardy. The Gladiolus likes a fairly 
light, well drained soil, and may be grown in 
pots freely. Of the other two we need not 
write further, as they are too well known to 


describe. 
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ABUTILONS. 


For winter blooming these plants in variety are 
very useful, their many bright and telling colours 
and free-flowering habit, combined with the ease 
with which they may be grown, placing them 
among the best of greenhouse plants. After the 
Chrysanthemums are over there is sometimes a 
scarcity of flowers, and to fill the gap these plants 
come in nicely, and look very well grouped with 
Libonia floribunda and Zonal Pelargoniums. As 
peat or wall plants, too, the pretty drooping, 

ell-shaped blossoms have a natural and pleasing 
effect, and any spare plants come in nicely for 











GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


planting out during the summer. A frequent 
mistake in their culture is allowing the plants to 
bloom when too small, the consequence of this 
being drawn, leggy growth. Cuttings should be 
made of young green shoots as early in the year 
as possible, these striking readily in 4 propagat- 
ing case or under a bell-glass in pots of light 
sandy soil. Take them out as soon as struck and 
pinch the point out of each, and as soon as the 
resulting shoots are starting pot them singly 
into 3.inch pots, using as compost light loam, 
leaf-mould, and dried cow-manure, with a good 
dash of coarse sand. When established in the 
pots the plants must not be coddled, but grown 
close to the light in the greenhouse or on the 
front stage of a vinery where they can be afforded 
plenty of air, 








From a photograph 


shift into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, according to 
whether the variety is a strong or weak grower, 
using the same compost. A frame with a south 
aspect should now be prepared for the plants, 
keeping them close and shading from bright 
sunshine for a week or ten days, after which 
they will require ventilation on every possible 
occasion, the aim being to produce hard, bushy 
plants without being stunted. If frame room is 
scarce the plants may be grown outside after 
June lst until August. In July they must have 
the final shift into the flowering pots, and all 
through the autumn the more they are exposed 
to light and air the better. Stop the shoots for 
the last time in October, and keep them in 
any light cool house from which frost is 
excluded until they are wanted in the con- 
servatory or greenhouse. From the time the 
flowering pots are filled with roots an occasional 
dose of liquid-manure made from cow-manure 
and soot may be allowed, varying this with 
guano or other artificial manures, It is a good 


A short sturdy habit will be the 
result, and the plants will now need stopping 
occasionally, picking out every flower as it 
makes its appearance, With some kinds, notably 
the yellow-flowered varieties, this will not be 
necessary, as these seldom bloom until the 
shoots have made considerable progress. By the 
end of April the plants will have filled these 
small pots with roots, when they may havea 
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plan to give the plants a light Ca nee on 
two successive evenings just before flowering, 
as green-fly often attacks them when in bloom, 
and this operation is injurious to the blossoms 
when fully expanded. 

After flowering, if it is desired to keep the old 
plants, they must be trimmed intoshape a little, 
and grown on the next season as advised for 
smaller ones. To give a stock of cuttings a few 
plants may be cut back earlier and placed in a 
little more warmth. Varieties are now 580 
numerous that it is difficult to say which is the 
best in the various sections; but the under- 
mentioned I have grown in quantity, and know 
to be good. Asa pure white, the old Boule do 
Neige is still the best and freest, and quite 
unrivalled by any of the newcomers as a pillar 
or roof plant. Reine d’Or and Armeria are good 
yellows, but the large leaves of the latter some- 
what hide the beautiful golden-yellow flowers. 
Vesuvian and Scarlet Gem are very bright red. 
King of Roses aud Purple Emperor are hard to 
beat in their respective colours. The striped 
section I have not grown much, as I think the 
more decided tints are much superior to them ; 
but the prettily variegated Abutilon Thompsoni 
and its double-flowered variety are too good to 
be left out. H. 





MANAGEMENT OF PROPAGATOR. 


(1) Can you tell me how to procure and manage 
a propagator year after year? My seeds in the 
hot-bed are eaten down by insects. (2) A pro- 
pagator that I could keep in my cool greenhouse 
and manage myself, heated by oil or spirit-lamp. 
I should be grateful for any advice and hints on 
the subject. K. S. 

*,* It appears to us that ‘‘K. 8.” is desirous 
of a propagator solely because ‘‘ my seeds in the 
hot-bed are eaten down by insects.” This could 
be avoided with a little sprinkling of lime or 
soot ; and if ‘‘K. 8.” cannot manage a hot-bed 
we fear the propagator would also be a failure. 

But to get to our subject. Before using a 
propagator always see that it is efficient. This 
can best be done by carefully testing it with a 
thermometer, examining this from time to time. 
One great point is to avoid too great changes in 
and too high a temperature. Of course, it depends 
entirely upon what subject is being propagated 
as regards heat and moisture. This we can 
scarcely go into at any length because of the 
vast number of subjects ; but, asa rule, a steady 
heat of 60 degs. to 70 degs. will be ample ; more 
especially so if kept close and in a cool green- 
house, as is the suggestion of ‘* K. 8.” 

Ventilation is a second important item. This 
must be slight, and yet sufficient to prevent a 
great deal of moisture condensing upon the surface 
glass. When this is sufficiently dense to drip 
upon the occupants, damp and decay are almost 
sure to result. Some may ask why such should be 
the case any more than when the plants or seeds 
are watered or sprinkled in the ordinary manner. 
It is because when such moisture forms in 
sufficient density to drip, the whole atmosphere 
in the propagator must necessarily be over- 
charged with moisture ; hence the decay and 
rot. 

Always wipe, or at least turn over, the glass 
when fogged by moisture. It is not always 
necessary to have an oil or otherwise heated 
lamp beneath a propagator. But here, again, 
much depends upon the subjects. Ifa box ora 
cheaply-made frame can be placed upona border 
or bench, beneath which hot-water pipes run, 
the fact of enclosing the heat by a glaas cover- 
ing will be sufficient. It is regular heat and 
closeness of atmosphere that are most needed. 
Slightly sink such a frame, or pile up some 
Cocca-nut-fibre around it, and you have one of 
the best and most efficient propagators for 
general purposes; one, too, that will not 
fluctuate so much in temperature and moisture. 

Shade from direct sun is another item. It is 
astonishing how very rapidly and to what an 
extent a few minutes’ direct sunshine will raise 
the temperature. Many subjects, too, need to 
be kept dark for a time during propagation, 
and such is always the case with seeds. We 
hope these few hints may be of service now 
that the season of propagation is upon us once 
more; but where a reader is in doubt we will 
gladly try to help, if full details be given. Too 
many simply ask a question, leaving us in the 
dark as regards circumstances and conditions, 
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FERNS. 


THE MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS. 


Tue Adiantums are popularly called Maiden- 
hair Ferns on account of the black, shining 
stems common to most of them. Some are of 
the greatest utility for making bouquets or 
wreaths for ladies’ hair. Foremost among them 
is A. cuneatum, the commonest, and one which 
is not very likely to be eclipsed by any new- 
comer. Besides the natural gracefulness common 
to the fronds of that species it has the immense 
advantage of producing them in _ greater 
abundance than most of the others, and will no 
doubt for a very long time yet remain a general 
favourite. Then comes the variety A. cuneatum 
gracillimum, with fronds much more finely 
divided and much smaller pinnules. 

For the same purpose also, A. decorum, 
fulvum, scutum, and mundulum, although not 
so much in demand, are very useful. For 
large vases where green foliage is often 
required for intermixing with flowers of more 
than ordinary sizes, such as Gladioli, Lilies, &c., 
what can be more appropriate and produce a 
better effect than the massive fronds of the 
well-known A. Farleyense, the light-coloured 
fronds of A. cardiochlnum and tenerum, or the 
darker ones of A. formosum and Sanctex- 
Catherine? Bat it is not for cutting only 
that Adiantums are so much appreciated. As 
a collection there is no tribe equal to them 
amongst Ferns; indeed, a judicious selection of 
the best sorts only will produce a greater 
variety of forms and tints than could 
be found in any other. There are the 
dwarf forms of A. cuneatum, such as mun- 
dulum, Legrandi, Pacotti, all useful for 
edgings in the fernery ; also the older A. Ludde- 
mannianum, perfectly distinct from any other 
form. Then there are the gigantic forms above 
mentioned, and besides them the popular A. 
trapeziforme, pentadactylon, peruvianum, and 
Seemanni. Then, again, we have some whose 
shape and general habit are totally different 
from ordinary Adiantums, such as, for instance, 
A. asarefolium, with its broad entire fronds 
perfectly round in shape, and measuring some- 
times as much as 34 inches across; the curious and 
better known A. reniforme, with kidney-shaped 
fronds, borne on long, shining stalks, and the very 
strange A. Feei, whose scandent fronds expand 
to great dimensions, and whose stalks are quite 
hairy. But above all there are amongst them 
some such as A. Hendersoni, with a metallic hue ; 
macrophyllum, whose broad fronds are, in their 
young state, of a beautiful rosy colour ; rubellum, 
tiactum, and Veitchi, all splendidly tinted in 
their young state ; then we have A. sulphureum 
and Williamsi, and the silver one, which has 
become very scarce of late, A. scabrum ; also the 
pendulous forms so well adapted for baskets, in 
which they make beautiful objects—the A. 
Edgeworthi, caudatum, and lunulatum ; so that 
we may confidently say that a collection of 
Adiantums alone is most interesting. The 
curious property of repelling water belongs to 
most of them, which, if kept wholly submerged, 
will, when taken out, be as dry as before. 

Adiantums are widely distributed all over the 
globe, and although a few of them only are 
found in temperate regions, the majority come 
from tropical countries. They are, as a rule, 
easy to manage, requiring no very special treat- 
ment. Plenty of light should be allowed to all 
of them, but the full sun should, as for nearly 
all other Ferns, be avoided carefully. A mixture 
of peat, loam, and silver-sand in equal parts, or, 
if procurable, good leaf-mould instead of peat 
will suit most of them. None of them like to 
be potted very hard, and watering, or syringing 
overhead, unless it be in a very airy, light, and 
warm house, is very injurious to all of them. 

The more useful kinds are: 

A. =MULUM.—This very elegant species comes 
from Brazil. The dark-coloured froads, which 
are produced in great abundance, grow from 
12 inches to 15 inches, and droop gracefully. It 
is one of the best Adiantums to stand when cut. 
Stove. 

A. AMABILE.—This truly elegant plant, native 
of Peru, produces fronds some 24 inches long 
and 14 inches broad, of a light green colour. 
They are very elegantly cut, and have a charm- 
ing drooping habit. This plant has also the 
peculiarity of reproducing itself on its own roots 
all over the pot. Stove. 









































































A. Anzrrense.—A very elegant and free-grow- | sequently very useful in winter, renders it more 
ing species. Stove. valuable still. It is of easy culture, growing in 
A. ASSIMILE.—A charming plant of dwarf| almost any soil, and not very particular as to 
growth from Australia and New Zealand ; its} temperature, and provided that regular moisture 
fronds are from 6 inches to 12 inches long, | at the root is kept up, it will produceall through 
smooth, and bright green colour. It is well|the year from a tufted rhizome an immense 
adapted for growing in baskets, which they cover | quantity of its lovely fronds from 10 inches to 
all round in a very short time. Greenhouse. 15 inches in length, and broad in proportion, 
A. Bavse! (of garden origin).—This variety, | with their stalks and rachis of a beautiful 
although partaking of some of the characters of} shining black, and densely clothed with their 
the popular A. scutum, is quite distinct from | delicate wedge-shaped pinnules. This species has 
any other form by its pinnules being contracted ;| produced more forms or variations (some call 
the fronds are produced from a crown in great | them monstrosities) than any other exotic Fern. 
quantities : they are erect (with the stalks ebony- | Indeed, they have been brought out in such 
black) and of a beautiful light green ; the general} numbers that one might almost make a col- 
appearance of the plant is that of a weeping | lection of these Ferns exclusively. But although 
scutum of strong growth. Stove. most of them are very deserving, they are 80 
A. CAPILLUS - VENERIS. — Although this | numerous that to be of any help to the reader 
favourite species is generally termed British,| we must confine ourself to a selection of the 
from the fact of its being found in Cornwall, | best and most distinct forms only, such as : 
Devonshire, South Wales, Ireland, and on the} A.c.VAR. GRACILLIMUM.—Of gardenorigin,and 
banks of the Carron, in Scotland, and also from | one of the first really distinct variations of the 
its being the only indigenous representative of| species. It is a most elegant Fern, with light 
the genus, it is really a cosmopolitan plant, in-| and graceful fronds. Stove. 
asmuch that it is very common inall parts of] A. c. VAR. GRANDICEPS.—One of the most 
the south of Europe, in the south of France, | distinct, and by far the most attractive of all 
Italy, Spain, and Madeira, where it is found|the garden forms of this popular Adiantum, 
in profusion adorning the brooks and rivulets| from which it differs in several striking particu- 
with its elegant fronds, often attaining the|lars. It is more robust in habit, the fronds are 
height of 18 inches. It is a very accommo-| more elongated, produced in immense numbers 
dating plant as regards heat, and not at all| from a tufted crown, and terminate ina dense 
fastidious in its habits, for it will do equally | tassel of finger-like growths. Stove. 
well in a frame, a greenhouse, or in the moist,| A. c. VAR. LeaRanpi.—A remarkably neat 
shady part of a stove. In the latter it thrives|and pretty dwarf Maiden-hair Fern of garden 
marvellously, and produces fronds quite as| origin, forming dense green tufts of erect fronds 
long as those of the specimens from the south of] with numerous ramifications thickly set with 
Europe, with which it is precisely identical, | small rounded pinnules of a beautiful rosy colour 
and if it once takes fair hold of a damp wall] in their young state, and of a dark green when 
it forms a most beautiful and interesting} matured. Stove. 
covering. Ona account of its numerous black] A, c, var. Pacorr1.—This charmingly pretty 
scaly rhizomes it makes a splendid object as|and compact-growing garden variety may be 
a pot plant, and in that capacity will stand} termed a perfect miniature, and quite a little 
and flourish in the same pot for many years| gem among Adiantums. It is a very distinct 
undisturbed. In that case it should be potted| and elegant plant of about 6 inches to 8 inches 
in a mixture of lime-rubbish, sandy-peat, and} high. Stove. 
pebbles in equal parts, and have a thorough} A, curvatum.—A very fiae species from 
good drainage. The following distinct varie-| Brazil, producing from a thick underground 
ties which this species has produced will do| rhizome its fronds, which are very distinct from 
very well under similar treatment as regards} any other Adiantum, as the pinnz being much 
both temperature and compost. There are| curved backwards give them a very peculiar ap- 
several forms, such as : pearance ; they are large, bright green in colour, 
A. CARDIOOCHLENA (A. polyphyllum) —This| and, under good cultivation, attain the height of 
noble-growing Fern, from Caraccas, is well} 2 feet. If this beautiful species is not always 
adapted for planting in the fernery, as it] seen in such good condition as to show its beauty 
certainly is one of the finest of its tribe. The| it is because it requires more shade than any 
fronds, which often attain the height of 5 feet, | other Maiden-hair with which Iam acquainted, 
are three or more times divided, and of a bright] a fact which is not generally known. Stove. 
green colour. A. pECORUM.—A well-known and extremely 
A. caupatuM.—A distinct and handsome] handsome species from Peru, somewhat resem- 
species from the East Indies, where itis found in| bling A. cuneatum, but of large proportions. 
great quantities. It is an evergreen plant, well} The fronds are larger in all their parts than those 
adapted for baskets. — of the above-named species, and they are pro- 
A. coLroprs.—This elegant species, from | duced in great numbers from atufted crown. It 
Tropical America, is well adapted for suspend- | is of a lighter green than most Adiantums, and 
ing in baskets. The fronds, which are pro-| is a very useful plant for decorations, and in that 
duced profusely from a crown, grow to about] respect second only to A. cuneatum, from which 
2 feet in length, and are of a very rich green] it is easily distinguished by its pinnules being 
when matured, but when in a young state they | much morerounded and slighted serrated. Stove. 
are of a very delicate pink colour. Stove. A. §EXCISUM MULTIFIDUM.— This charming 
A. CONCINNUM.—This well-known charming | garden variety partakes somewhat of the cha- 
evergreen stove Fern is well worthy of a place} racters of A. concinnum as regards the way in 
in every collection. Its fronds, produced from a} which its fronds are produced, and also their 
crown, often reach 2 feet in length ; they are of | drooping habit, and of A. cuneatum, of which 
a very light green ; their stalks are very black. | it possesses the dark green colour. The fronds 
The pendulous habit of this plant makes it a|are very graceful in appearance. Stove. 
beautiful object when used as a basket plant} A. ExcIsum NANUM.—This, also a variety of 
and suspended from the roof. Although a] garden origin, isa plant of small dimensions. 
species from the West Indies, it does remark- | Its rigid fronds, which are produced in great 
ably well in an ordinary stove. abundance from a crown, seldom attain more 
A. ©. L=TUM isa fine robust-growing species} than 8 inches in height. Stove. 
from the East Indies, much more erect and A. FarLeyENnsn.—This very elegant Adian- 
stiffer in habit than the above - described | tum, from Barbadoes, is by far the most inte- 
form ; besides it is broader in all its parts, the] resting of the whole tribe, and might with jus- 
pinnules being twice the size of the others and] tice be called the queen of the Maidenhair 
set much farther apart. It is a most valuable| Ferns. It is too well known to require a very 
and distinct Adiantum. Stove. elaborate description, which, however good and 
A. cUNEATUM.—This old favourite from Brazil] complete, would most likely fail to do it full 
is perhaps better known and more generally | justice; it has been given at different times as a 
cultivated than any other Maiden-hair Fern,| sport or accidental seedling from A. scutum 
probably because it is the most graceful and use- | ((thiesbreghti) or a cristate form of A. tenerum. 
ful; indeed, nothing can surpass the elegance of] When grown near to the glass, and with 
its beautiful foliage for bouquets, and this ex-| plenty of light, the pinnules, which are of 
cellent quality is so fully appreciated by growers | large size, beautifully cristate, deeply fringed, 
in general that millions of it pass through our] and with almost crispy lobes, are very prettily 
flower-markets every year, besides the enormous | edged with a delicate pale crimson tint, turning 
quantities grown in private places where it is|to a pleasing rich light green when quite 
always in demand for the same object. The fact} mature. Stove. 
of its being evergreen and of free habit, and con- [We shall conclude the notes next week. ] 
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after a certain point, but if allowed to run wild 
there will be poor fruit. 

Stopping and feeding must be done regularly 
—at least, once a week—and plants given new 
surface-soil—say monthly, at least—to encour- 
age surface-roots. If new wood be not made 
there are no fruits. It is a safe plan to cut 
away—say about every ten days—a portion of 
the old wood, and lay in the young shoots to 
take its place. When these are stopped—that 
is, the points pinched out—embryo fruits 
appear, and these soon mature. 

ver-cropping is a fatal fault overlooked by 
amateurs and other growers. The plants in a 
young state make so much growth that each 
joint shows two fruits. These are often left, 
and the cultivator points with pride to the crop 
of grand fruit. What isthe result? The plants, 
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CULTURE OF CUCUMBERS. 


Tux Cucumber is a favourite plant with ama- 
teurs, as they often succeed in growing a profit- 
able crop ; and as it fruits in such a short space 
of time it is largely grown. Many failures, 
however, occur, and some growers attribute 
their want of success to the variety and not to 
culture. As regards variety, we have some 
splendid kinds ; indeed, of late years there has 
been a great advance in the raising of free- 
bearing Cucumbers of good quality. The variety 
illustrated, Lockie’s Perfection, is excellent for 
amateurs, or others who need quality, as it has 
now been some years before the public, and any 
variety that can hold its own so long is reli- 
able. On the other hand, some may prefer a 
larger fruit, but I do not advise it, as the 
medium-fruiting varieties are free and large too. 
There are others equally good, such as the well- 
known Telegraph, which, so far, has never been 
beaten as regards quality. It gives a good- 
sized fruit, and is my favourite summer variety 
in winter. There are kinds such as Sion House, 
Tender and True, and Masters’ Prolific, which, 
though smaller, are better on that account. 
There are several varieties of Telegraph under 
the name of Improved, and other addition, 
but a good strain is needed. I fear that some 
kinds are not Telegraph at all, though sold 
under that name, so that it is best to get one’s 
stock of this variety from a good source. Tele- 
graph has been many years before the public, 
and is an excellent variety for house-frame or 
pot culture. 

Another newer, but equally good, form is 
Rochford’s Market Favourite, a variety largely 
grown for market on account of its free crop- 
ping and good keeping qualities. Tais variety 
will keep fresh and rigid after cutting longer 
than any other Cucumber. It is not such a 
smooth fruit as either of those named above, 
but the quality is excellent and few surpass it 
in cropping. 

There is another Perfection in the market 
(Veitch’s), and though this is more suitable for 
growing in a house than in a frame, it is a fine 
fruit in any form, and equally good for summer 
or winter. This, like Lockie’s, is probably one 
of the best exhibition Cucumbers grown, and is 
a splendid fruit when grown up a roof. If in 
frames it should be supported, not allowed to 
rest on the soil, as the latter spoils the shape 
and colour of the fruits. I will add two more 
notable kinds, and my readers will doubtless 
think the selecsion ample. I cannot omit 
Progress, which was raised by a celebrated 
amateur, and now a grower. It is certainly 
worthy of its name, being a long fruit, perfect 
in shape, splendid for exhibition, and of a beau- 
tiful colour, with quality combined. Matchless 
is also a fine type of Cucumber, introduced a 
few years ago. This is very free bearing, the fruit 
large, dark green in colour, smooth, and desir- 
able for exhibition. It is of splendid quality ; 
indeed, I know of none to equal it for exhibition. 
As regards culture—so much depends upon the 
means at hand. Many growers are none too 
good to the plants, as, though at the start they 
treat them well, by the introduction of other 
plants later too much air is often given, or too 
little warmth. Heat and moisture are the chief 
points in culture. One wants atmespheric mois- 
ture in all parts of the house or frame, not 
merely at the roots. Our large growers, who 
get such large quantities of these fruits, grow 
the plants in very high temperatures. They 
give scarcely any ventilation, and, of course, 
shade the plants from strong sun. By this 
mode of culture there is rapid growth and no 
disease. Amateurs and gardeners also often 
give too much air or cold draughts, and encour- 
age the red-spider by so doing. Red-spider 
cannot exist with moisture, and this is the 
reason large growers succeed, as the house is 
never dry. Cold draughts are- avoided and 
heat used freely ; indeed, if a house runs up to 
100 degs. they trouble little, but give more 
moisture and shade. One cannot expect to do 
so well in frames as in houses, but twenty years 
ago there was no lack of frame Cucumbers, and 
with frames a shorter variety, such as Lockie’s 
or Rochford’s, does best. There must be warmth 
to be successful. It often happens that the 
plants in frames get none too much attention 











Cucumber Lockie’s Perfection. From a photo- 


graph by Me. 
Oanterbury. 


Parrep, Northgate-street 


not having had time to build up many roots, are 
overstrained and unable to perfect the crop. 
The remedy is to remove a large number of the 
young fruits as soon as they show, only allowing 
a fruit to remain at least one to 6 inches of 
growth, and cut when young, as if left they 
impoverish the plant. I have alluded to feed- 
ing, and few plants need more food than the 
Cucumber in a healthy state. The plant does 
not like great masses of soil at the roots. When 
starting it is far better to give soil, say, every 
three weeks, and if at all heavy make it light 
and porous. The plants like a light free soil, 
and add such aids as bone-meal freely when top- 
dressing, and to lighten heavy soils old spent 
Mushroom-manure is excellent; indeed, too 
heavy manures are bad. Give food liberally in 
the way of liquid-manures, and I have found 
none better than cow or sheep-manure with soot 
added. This latter is best when the soot is 
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placed in a bag, and immersed in the water 4 
few days before using. It is useless to advise 
fertilisers, there are so many, but let me add 
use them with care. Itis far bette to use them 
often than in strong doses, and, what is better, as 
a top-dressing when adding new soil. If the 
plants are grown in pots they take more food, 
especially in a liquid state. It is not so much @ 
matter of variety as the way the plants are 
grown. 





Raising Onions and Leeks in heat. 
—These are two important crops in all gardens, 
and nowadays the practice of raising a stock 
of both in heat in spring has become common. 
I knew one gardener who thought of getting 
some extra early and fine Leeks by sowing in 
open beds in August, thinking that as they were 
so hardy they would stand the winter and 
might be transplanted into shallow trenches in 
spring. This he did and was full of expecta- 
tions, as the plants certainly made a good start 
when removed in April, but no sooner had they 
got well established than every plant ran to 
seed. He repeated the experiment with the same 
result. Many people fail even with spring-sown 
batches in heat from want of a little judgment 
in management. As soon as the seedlings are, 
say, 2 inches high the box should be removed to 
a house having a temperature of about 50 degs., 
and the plants subjected to all the light possi- 
ble; if left longer in a hot-house they become 
drawn and are practically spoilt. Then, again, 
thinning is often neglected until the seedlings 
crowd each other, when drawing them out 
loosens the soil to such an extent that those re- 
maining fall about in all directions and suffer 
from the lack of what all Onions and Leeks re- 
quire even when in a young state—a firm root- 
run. Some advocate pricking the seedlings off 
into other boxes, but I do not think this neces- 
sary, and where the main crop is sown in heat 
this would incur too much labour. Free thin- 
ning is all that is necessary, gradually harden- 
ing off in frames and finally planting out both 
Leeks and Onions in April. When growing 
bulbs for show I have often mulched the rows 
with old Mushroom-manure, and found it a 
great help.—J. 


Carrots on hot-beds.—Where early 
Carrots are much appreciated, the close of the 
sear should see a good hot-bed of leaves and 
manure made up for their production. Fortu- 
nately, Carrots do not require a great amount of 
top protection as geDg as they have warmth 
underneath them; indeed, they are far better 
vithout it, so that it is only necessary to provide 
1 framework that will support one or two thick- 
nesses of Russian mats when such covering is 
wanted. In my own caseI use old unglazed 
lights over the beds, and these are supported at 
front and back on planks set up edgeways and 
covered on frosty nights only. Of course, good 
water-tight sashes are better, but these are 
generally required for other purposes. Of far 
greater importance than the covering is the bed 
itself, and this should be thoroughly well made 
and trodden firmly, so as to retain a moderate 
heat throughout bad weather for many weeks. 
To do this quite a large proportion of the 
material should consist of good hard leaves, or 
say three-fourths of the whole and the remain- 
der of stable-litter. I advise the making of 
quite a large bed, even if the whole of it is not 
required, as the bigger it is, in reason, the less 
fear there will be as to loss of heat. It ought 
also to be deep, standing not less than 4 feet 
above the ground level when finished. Firm- 
ness and a tolerably level surface are necessary 
items to bear in mind, so it is well not only to 
tread firmly at first when making, but again 
at intervals of two or three days after the heat 
has risen and before the soil is put on. In 
preparing the soil, choose that which is light 
and sandy, and mix with it all the wood-ashes 
that can be conveniently spared for the purpose, 
as this will assist growth considerably. I also 
like to pass the whole through a sieve, and for 
the Short Horn varieties I use about 4 inches 
depth of soil. Thin, broadcast sowing is the 
most suitable method for such beds, and asa 
quick-growing variety the Parisian Forcing can 
hardly be beaten.—T. 





Hedge between vegetable and flower 
garden (A. R. March).—The Thorn or Quick is excellent. 
Myrobella or Oherry Plum is equally fine. Euonymus and 
Holly can be well recommended.—H. 
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CEREUSES AND THEIR CULTURE. 


Unper this head are comprised a numerous sec- 
tion of the Cactus family, amongst which are 
some of the most gorgeous-blooming subjects in 
the whole range of flowering plants, at one time 
very much more cultivated than now. In times 
past, when hothouses were mostly warmed by 
the old-fashioned flues with the dry heat they 
gave off, the genus Cactus was largely repre- 
sented. True, the flowers individually do not 
last so long as some others, but when the plants 
get large they give a succession that keeps on 
for several weeks. The splendid colours pos- 
sessed by many of the varieties, comprising the 
most vivid shades of red and violet, are un- 
equalled in the whole range of cultivated plants. 
Cereuses are of the easiest possible growth, 
provided that a few essentials to their well- 
being are kept in view, requiring very little of 
that watchful attention 
which many newer and 
more fashionable intro- 





blooms the ensuing summer. The management 
afterwards required will be of a simple routine 
character, giving more pot room as the roots 
need it, but being mindful never to overdo them 
in this respect. As the plants get large, which 
they will in the course of years, with the less 
heat-requiring kinds it will be an advantage to 
stand them out during July and August in the 
open air against a wall in the full sun, giving 
no more water than is required to keep them 
from shrivelling; so treated, they will go on 
and last for many years. Such species as CO. 
McDonaldie and grandiflorus, thenight-blooming 
Cactuses, require to be trained toa wall exposed 
to the full sun in a warm stove, as they need a 
thorough ripening to enable them to bloom. In 
addition to the above two species—the former 
of which comes from Honduras, and has yellow 
flowers ; the latter from Jamaica, and bears 
white flowers of an immense size—the under- 





ductions demand. 


THEY PROPAGATE freely 
from cuttings made of 
good-sized pieces of the 
shoots after they are fully 
matured; these should 
consist of a considerable 
portion of the preceding 
season’s growth. If taken 
off in the spring they 
should be laid on a dry 
shelf for a few days to 
allow the base, where 
severed, to dry up, after 
which put them singly 
into thoroughly drained 
pots just big enough to 
hold them, filled with 
sandy loam; set them in 
a stove temperature, but 
not shaded or kept close 
in the way most cuttings 
require to be, or the result 
would be that they would 
rot upwards from the 
base ; neither must they 
have much water until 
they have made plenty of 
roots; just as much as 
will prevent the soil get- 
ting quite dry will suffice. 
After they are rooted 
keep them near the glass, 
with all the sunlight 
avuilable, and also where 
they will get air daily. 
A less moist atmosphere 
suits them better than 
that of a modern plant 
stove. When they have 
begun to grow put a stick 
to each to support them, 
giving water now more 
treely. If the cuttings 
have in the first instance 
been put in 4-inch or 
5-inch pots, these will be 
large enough for the first 
year, as they do not like 
too much root room. To- 
wards the end of Septem- 
ber gradually withhold 
water, keeping them quite dry through the 
winter, during which a temperature of from 
48 degs. to 50 degs. will answer. 


IN THE SPRING, about the end of March, cut a 
small piece off the head of each to help them to 
break out additional shoots. This may not be 
necessary with all the sorts, as some will branch 
freely of their own accord, but in no case have I 
found stopping the points doany harm. Increase 
the temperature as the days lengthen, giving a 
little water at first, and when the shoots have 
got plump, and growth has fully set in, give 
more ; then move them into larger pots propor- 
tionate in size to that of the plants, according to 
the strength of habit in the particular kind. Use 
a moderate quantity of sand, and some potshreds 
broken small will help to ensure porosity. Con- 
tinue to treat them as advised during the pre- 
ceding summer, with plenty of heat and sunlight 
in the growing season; again dry them off in 
the autumn and winter as before. Some of the 
smaller freest-flowering kinds will yield a few 
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The Rat’s-tail Cactus (Cereus flagelliformis). From a photograph by Mr. G Ingram, Ascot, Berks. 


mentioned are all fine kinds: C. speciosissimus. 
—Crimson. From South America. C. flagelli- 
formis (see cut); this often succeeds well in a 


window.—Pink. From Peru. C. splendidus. 
—Scarlet. From Mexico. C. triangularis — 
White. From the West Indies. C. Tweediei. 


—Orange. From Buenos Ayres. 
—Red. Mexico. 


Some of the above will succeed with a lower 
temperature than that of the stove, but all are 
benefited by considerable heat whilst growing. 
There are a very large number of known species, 
but those named will in most cases be found a 
sufficient selection for ordinary cultivation. 


C. superbus. 


Insrcts.—These plants are little affected by 
insects, yet aphides will often be found to attack 
the young growths and the flower-buds; they 
can easily be got rid of by fumigation. Slugs 
are very fond of them, and if they are within 
their reach will do serious mischief if not 
prevented. 





ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER. 
THE BEST VARIETIES, 


I was pleased to read the article on the above 
subject in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Anyone 
possessing an ordinary greenhouse, in which a 
heat of about 50 degs. can be maintained, may 
have a gorgeous display of bloom throughout 
the winter months. I have grown Zonals in 
winter for several years, and find I can get 
better results from cuttings inserted in earl 

spring—March. I have tried autumn-struc 

cuttings, but the fact that they make large 
plants and have to bloom in 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots prevents their obtaining as much light 
and air as they require during the dark days»tf 

winter. Moreover, such large plants occupy 
more space, and one cannot grow so many varie- 
ties. By starting the cuttings in the spring and 
growing them on as described by Mr. Weathers, 
I find, from experience, 
that capital little plants in 
5-inch pots can be brought 
on ready to be taken into 
their winter quarters at 
the end of September. I 
do not allow any flower- 
buds to grow until some 
time in November, and 
from early in December, 
when Chrysanthemums are 
** going off,” the house is 
one mass of bloom until 
April, when a fresh batch 
of plants from cuttings 
taken in the previous 
autumn are beginning to 
come into bloom. Success 
depends toa great extent 
upon judicious watering, 
and there is no reason why 
each plant should not 
have five or six trusses in 
bloom at Christmas. I have 
eight on some of my plants. 


Great care should be ex- 
ercised in the selection of 
varieties for winter bloom- 
ing, as it is a mistake to 
suppose that all are equally 
good. I do not recommend 
doubles—they are usually 
failures, with a very few 
exceptions. The best of 
that class is F. V. Raspail 
Improved. I do not re- 
member that a good list 
of winter-flowering Zonals 
has lately appeared in your 
paper, and as it is possible 
that such a list may be of 
assistance to some of your 
readers, I append it: 
Atala, Hilda, Stella Mas- 
sey, Pink Domino, Lady 
Rosebery, Mrs. E. Raw- 
son, Phrynne, Rosy Morn, 
Gertrude Pearson, Agnes, 
Virginia, Mrs. Hall, Mrs, 
French, Wintie, Mrs. G. 
Luizee, Countess of Derby, 
E. Bidwell, Mercedes, Iris, 
Blue Peter, Mrs. Norman, 
Duchess de Cars, Radha, 
John Forbes, Olivia, St. 
Cecilia, Juliet, Rev. Herries, Raphael, Mme. 
Melba, Launcelot, Rev. Dr. Morris, Lady 
Tennyson, Proserpina, A. F. Wootton, John 
Bright, Hyacinth, Plutarch, H. Cannell, J. 
Zenobia. No doubt there are many others 
equally good, but during the past seven years 
I have tried at least 250 varieties, and the fore- 
going are the best of those which I have retained 
for my winter stock. RosENEATH. 





Heath in house (Amas, W.).—Szarcely any planta 
in pots at this time of the year go to Uovent Garden, 
or any other good market, that have not been grown on in 
heat ; thus when kept for a time in a living-room, orina 
cool greenhouse, they soon collapse. Yours in the too 
cool temperature to which subjected have doubtless lost 
the tiny fibrous roots made in the market grower’s warm- 
house, hence the drooping. You may place it into your 
greenhouse, and give it warmth if you can, but you may 
find giving heat for one plant only hardly worth while. 
Heaths would bear exposure in cool-house very well in the 
winter if not previously forced in heat. If youcan keep it 
alive, and then in April repot into one of the same size, 
using peaty soil, and cutting back the plant materially, it 
may break afresh and do very well. 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE WELLINGTON. 
TuERE can hardly be two opinions as to the | 
great value, both as a keeping and a cooking 
fruit, of the Apple known in the great markets 
as the Wellington, and to Apple growers 
generally as either Dumelow’s Seedling or Nor- 
manton Wonder. Its popularity is so great 
that it has also gained some half-dozen other 
less-known synonyms, which need hardly be 
specified here. On rich and deep soils the tree is 
often found to canker badly, and this prevents 
its being largely planted except on soils known 
to suit it, but I think also that a too free use of 
the knife leads to the production of wood that 
has a predisposition to. canker. I grow it here 
on a deep soil as a close-pruned tree in a| 
position where no other treatment is possible, 
and on a much lighter and poorer soil as a freely- 
grown, bush-shaped orchard tree, and the differ- 
ence is greatly in favour of the latter form. 
These trees, which are allowed to extend them- 


ting out useless spray growth in the centres of 
| the trees ; old spurs are also shortened or cut 
bodily out now and then. The orchard gets a 
dressing of burnt soil and wood-ashes yearly. 
This does not amount to much per tree. I 
also mulch the trees with long stable litter 
biennially, doing half the orchard each 
year and using the manure thickly enough to 
stifle out most of the Grass. I spread out the 
manure quite as far as the branches reach, so 
that ib acts directly on the feeding roots, instead 
of confining it toa small radius. The Welling- 
ton is my favourite cooking Apple, as indeed it 
must be with all who value in this section 
acidity combined with good flavour. 1 


SHANKED GRAPES. 


Ir the roots of Vines are permitted to enter 
wet, cold soil, shanking must follow in due 
course. The first symptoms noticed will 
probably be long-jointed wood and loose strag- 
gling bunches, for the Vines do not succumb all 
ab once. Shanking may be staved off to some 





selves almost at will, bear heavy crops, while 


extent fora time by taking extra pains to get 






















































































required. Personally I am much in favour of 
inside borders both for very early and very late 
Grapes. With inside borders, if the position is 
rightly grasped, there should be no shanking, 
and Vines altogether inside will profitably 
utilise more artificial food; in fact, they will 
need it, and the provision for watering must be 
of the most perfect and ample kind. I have 
never known any man or set of men who would 
give an inside Vine border enough water unless 
the person in charge kept his eye on the work, 
or, better still, performed the leading part in 
its distribution himself. 

There are two forms of shanking, or rather 
there are two main causes of shanking. Techni- 
cally, shanking arises from a stoppage of the sup- 
plies at a critical period of the growth of the 
Grapes, usually noticeable just when the last 
swelling begins, and it may arise in the 
case of inside borders from dryness of the 
roots. The symptoms in this case are not 
the same, as there is an absence of the 
long-jointed wood and _ straggling, loose 
bunches which may be seen in deep-rooting 
Vines. In naturally damp, retentive soil half 
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The larger Maiden-hair (Adiantum Farleyense). (See page 694.) 


the others have only a sprinkling of fruit in 
most seasons. This Apple is considerably | 
influenced by the stock on which it is grafted. 
On the Crab it grows into a very robust, spread- 
ing, bush-shaped tree bearing large fruits, pale 
green in colour, while on a dwarfing stock it takes 
a more pyramidal habit and crops immensely. 
The fruits are rosy-cheeked, more solid, and 
about half the siza of those on the Crab-stock. 
I must admit that these smaller fruits keep 
better than the larger ones. This is a trait 
which nearly all keeping Apples have in 
common, but as the larger fruits of Wellington 
keep well up to the end of March, there is no 
fault to be found with them, especially as this 
Apple is only used for cooking, a purpose for 
which the fruits cannot be too big. On the 
hard-pruned trees I get extra large fruits, but 
these must be used early, or they will become 
badly spotted. 

Rather long spurs must be allowed to remain 
on strong-growing trees if fruit is to be had in 
abundance.. My practice with those trees that 
succeed best is to allow all possible freedom of 
outward spread to the branches, and to conffne 


the wood ripe by the use of fire-heat, but this 
is only a temporary expedient which must in 
the end fail. The only remedy is to lift the 
roots and place them in good loam more or less 
fortified with bone-meal, with other opening 
and sweetening ingredients such as wood- 
ashes, charcoal dust, and old plaster. The 
drainage also must be seen to and put right. I 
have lifted Vine roots out of borders which had 
been excavated from 3 feet to 4 feet deep. If 
the natural soil is of a damp and clayey nature, 
such deep borders must go wrong sooner or later. 
February is the time for lifting the roots 
of late Vines, and the sooner the work is 
done the batter. The glass should be shaded for a 
time after the lifting is done to let the buds 
break slowly without pressure, and only a mode- 
rate crop should be taken this season, but this 
moderate crop will be of more value than a 
badly shanked crop. Before the lifting is begun 
the new compost should be prepared in sufficient 
quantity to make anew border. I prefer to start 
the Vines right, and if there is any difficulty 
in getting the maiden loam, only make border 
enough to place the roots in to last two years or 





pruning to keeping the branches thin and to cut- 


so, more loam being added from time to time as 





the borders should be made above the ground 
level. Some of the best Grapes I have ever 
seen were grown in a border that was carted in 
and placed wholly above the ground level. 
Such borders may be dressed with rich material 
without the risk of making the soil sour, and it 
is in the sweet wholesome border that the best 
Grapes are grown. It is impossible to feed 
Vines properly in a cold, wet soil. Gentlemen 
with plenty of pasture-land should not object 
to the gardener having a few loads of the top to 
put his Vine borders in order. The ground, if 
not robbed too deeply, can soon be put right 
again if a few loads of the old Vine border are 
carted on and a little Grass-seed sown. 
E. H. 





Dracena Godseffiana. — This new 
Draczena should make its mark ag a decorative 
plant, the deep green foliage with creamy-white 
spots having a distinct appearance and decided 
charm. It is said to be very beautiful under 
artificial light. As to its lasting qualities, a 
plant has been standing for six weeks in an 
ordinary unheated room, and is as fresh as 
possible still. 
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ORIGIN OF THE ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 


In reply to ‘‘W. H ,” the Zonal Pelargoniums 
of the present day, valued for the richness and 
variety of their colours, are said to have 
originated from the two species of which we 
give illustrations—namely, P. inquinans and 
P. zonale—both species that, like the majority 


Pelargonium inquinans. 


of the family, have come tous from the Cape of 
Good Hope, the former being introduced in 
1714, and the last-mentioned a few years earlier. 
To hybridisation and culture the splendid race 
of varieties is due, and though the two species 
named are in themselves interesting, they are of 
course eclipsed by the varieties that have sprung 
from them. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


INSECTS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘* FRANCO” AND OTHERS.) 


** Franco” is much troubled with thrips upon 
Indian Azaleas. This suggests a few notes upon 
the extermination of the most common pests to 
be found in our greenhouses, and which will now 
soon be very prevalent. 

First of all, let us say that none of our readers 
should allow any insect pest to become so numer- 
ous as to need strong measures. Prompt and 
early measures are not only so much safer, they 
are more eflicient and far less labour or expense. 
In the case of the Indian Azalea and similar hard- 
wooded subjects, dipping is a good plan. 

Dripping is simply immersing the growth in a 
suitable insecticide. Any of those upon the 
market may be used if care be taken to closely 
follow the instructions as regards strength of the 
solution. In this case of dipping it may be about 
one-third stronger than advised for syringing. 
Have a bucket or deep pan full of the solution. 
Take up the plant, carefully shake off stale 
leaves and loose surface soil from the pot. Then 
place one hand, with fingers expanded, over 
the soil in the pot, turn the plant upside down 
and immerse the whole of its growth. A large 
utensil is not necessary if the plant be judi- 
ciously turned round during the process. Do 
not allow it to remain in the solution more than 
a minute, when give a gentle shake to remove 
what would otherwise run down the stem in 
considerable quantity, and probably injure the 
roots, and stand on one side. Follow this with 
ali of your subjects, and then syringe them with 
clear, tepid water. Not only can the Indian 











Azaleas be treated thus, but such as Abutilons, 
Ageratums, Lemon-scented Verbenas, small 
Palms, Bouvardias, Gardenias, Heliotropes, 
small Marguerites, Petunias, and many other 
greenhouse plants ; so that the reader will see 
to what a wide use it can be put. 

Now, there are many advantages in this plan, 
We need operate upon certain plants only, 
instead of so many in their near vici- 
nity, as would be the case when using 
the syringe. Nor do we spoil or render 
unsightly the surrounding plants. There 
is much less waste ; in fact,none. The 
remaining solution is still available for 
syringing. Simply strain it through a 
piece of fine muslin, add a little more 
hot water to bring it up to about 
70 degs.—never more—and you may 
still use it with the syringe. One 
point must be borne in mind—never dip 
a plant when in bloom. Dipping is the 
best check to all insect foes, and pene- 
trates to the whole of the plant, a 
point that the most careful use of the 
syringe cannot effect without consider- 
able waste. It is particularly useful 
with plants affected with thrips, red- 
spider, and aphides, and one of the 
safest checks to mealy-bug and scale. 
These are the five most common insect 
foes in the amateur’s greenhouse. In 
the case of scale and mealy-bug, give a 
second dipping about a quarter-of-an- 
hour later. 

FUMIGATION is much in use; in our 
opinion far too much so when carried 
out in the usual way—.e., to fill the 
whole house with Tobacco-fumes. It 
is risky in another sense. Few ama- 
teurs are content to use it sufficiently 
mild, and when they find a few sur- 
vivors are far too apt to give a second 
application of such power that the 
majority of the subjects are irreparably 
injured. A couple of hours’ duration of 
mild fumigation is as effectual asa sharp 
and strong one, and safer. Even then 
it is too uncertain unless in careful or 
experienced hands. Many subjects— 
the MHeliotrope, young fronds of 
Maiden-hair and other Ferns, and Spire is—are 
notable examples of some that have a great 
objection to smoke. Besides this, any house 
attached to the dwelling will besurely pervaded 
with the Tobacco-fumes, and those from the 
paper, rag, or other materials that are saturated 
with the juice of Tobacco-sweepings and other 
filth, as well as chemically-prepared, are not so 
sweet and pleasant as a good cigar. Still there 
are several subjects—the Cineraria, Calceolaria, 
and Verbena for examples—that are readily 
treated in this way. Where one has a whole 
house devoted to a single subject the matter is 
vastly different ; but such is not the case with 
most of our readers. 

If you have a plant or two that needs fumi- 
gation, place it in a large box, and, having 
lighted the Topacco-paper or rag, throw a wet 
cloth over the whole. This can be done in the 
open during mild weather, or in a shed at other 
times. None of the fumes are wasted; it 
requires only a minute quantity of material, 
and one avoids any after unpleasantness. Of 
course, our readers will not forget the immense 
difference in the cubic measures of a box and 
their greenhouse. 

SYRINGING is a very popular and useful mode 
of combating insect foes. It also possesses a 
great advantage over the two preceding 
methods, in that it cleanses the growth and 
foliage at the same time. But it also needs 
much care. Indiscriminate use of the syringe 
does considerable harm. Nor does the average 
amateur seem to understand how to use this 
useful instrument when applying insecticides. 
Instead of the wasteful method we so often see 
—that of charging the syringe and then empty- 
ing it upon the plant in one strong jet or spray 
—it should be discharged by a series of short 
and sharp strokes of the piston, drawing back a 
little way each time. This produces a sharp 
spray, which not only goes much further, but is 
not wasteful and is equally as effective as the 
single and forcible discharge. Besides waste 
when used so freely, a large quantity of the 
solution reaches the soil and roots. This can 
never be beneficial. 

Again, let us repeat that prompt measures 





are absolutely necessary. There can be no 
wisdom in allowing the insects to get se 
numerous that our plants are injured, to say 
nothing of the other considerations, 





Destroying slugs (Balcamara).—The 
open weather with moisture has made slugs very 
active and destructive. You are wise to wish 
to stop their depredations amongst your hardy 
plants early. As you have fresh lime, you will 
have to place several lumps into a box quite 
large enough to hold it when slacked, and 
gently sprinkle water on to it, so that it slacks 
slowly and becomes a volatile powder. Then 
you should dress in any old garments, protect- 
ing your head with any handy wrap, and freely 
dust the lime about all over your herbaceous 
plants rather late of an evening. It is when 
slugs are out preying that the caustic lime 
coming into contact with their slimy bodies 
destroys them. Strewn on the ground in the 
day, the lime is soon robbed of its pungency and 
does no harm to the pests. You should follow 
this sort of dressing up twice a week for a time, 
but to get rid of an unpleasant appearance the 
soil may be roughly scraped over in the day. 
If you have soot and will mix this with the 
lime in equal quantities, mixing on a dry floor 
enough for two dressings, the lime will be less 
white and objectionable in appearance. You 
may, of course, quietly dress just over the roots 
of the herbaceous plants, but that might leave 
unharmed myriads of slugs out on the prowl 
for food. The fresher your lime and soot the 
more effective they are. 


Diseased Portugal Laurel-leaves 
(Mrs. Melvilie).—I cannot say what is the cause 
of the leaves of some of your Portugal Laurels 
going off in the way that those on the shoot you 
sent have. Are the affected plants more ex- 
posed to the wind or frost than those which do 
not suffer? Or are they in a drier or damper 
situation? I have known the leaves of the 
common Laurel go off much in the same way.— 


G. 8. 8. 


Fangus on Chrysanthemum-leaves 
(C. N. O.).—The leaves of your Chrysanthe- 
mums are attacked by a fungus, a species of 
Aécidium. Pick off and burn any leaves that 
are very badly attacked. Then spray the cut- 
tings with Bordeaux-mixture, made as follows: 
Dissolve # lb. of sulphate of copper in warm 
water, slake 4 lb. of freshly burnt lime, and 
make it into a thick whitewash with water. 





Pelargonium zonale. 


Strain through coarse canvas into the copper 
solution, and add 5 gallons of water. Or dis- 
solve 1 ounce of carbonate of copper in enough 
hot water to form a thick paste. Dissolve this 
paste in 4 pint of aqua ammonia, and add water 
to make mixture 9 gallons.—G. §. 8. 


Grubs (G. Riddle).—The grubs you sent were crushed 
beyond recognition in the post, but as far as I can see they 
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are the grub3 ofa fly. You do not say under what circum- 
stances they were found, so I cannot advise you how to kill 
them, or say if they are injurious or not.—G. & 8. 


Insect in Apple-barrel (M. A.).—The insect 
you inclosed which you found in a barrel of American 
Apples is a specimen of acricket in an immature condition. 
It belongs to a species that is nota native of this country. 
—Gss 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE BEST FIFTY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


When selections of the best twenty-four or 
fifty Chrysanthemums are asked for the answers 
given are generally by some well-known grower 
whose individual taste must necessarily govern 
the selection. Quite recently a very interesting 
and instructive election has taken placein France, 
being conducted by the editor of one of the Paris 
gardening papers, Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture. 
Forms were sent out and returned by growers 
resident in the following countries—viz., France, 
England, America, Belgium,‘Switzarland, Italy, 
Portugal, Austria, Germany, Spain, Turkey, 
Roumania, Greece, Tunis, and Monaco. The 
number of voters was 1057, and for general 
purposes the selection of the best fifty varieties 
as set forth in a recent issue of that paper must 
be considered thoroughly impartial. The 
following is the result of this international 





election : 
Votes. | Votes. 
Mme. Carnot .. .. 1011/Souvenir de Petite 
Le Colosse Grenablois 997|} Amie .. .. .. .. 721 
Mrs.O.Harman-Payne 994/ Col. W. B. Smith .. 706 
Mme. Ei. Roger .. 9/6 | Mile. Lucie Faure .. 701 
Viviand Morel .._.. 971] Reine d’Angleterre .. 689 
Calvat’s Australian Waban'$e) SeGreasy (682 
Gold.. .. .. .. 895] M.Chenonde Leché.. 661 
Eofant des Deux Louis Boehmer .. .. 660 
Mondes .. .. .. 887 | Amiral Avellan .. .. 643 
W. H. Lincoln . .. 876) E. Molyneux «. (639 
Hairy Wonder.) 3. ssUU La cksere cy, Moneer iso abnT| 
Wm. Tricker . .- 808 | Mrs. Hy. Robinson .. 623 
Mme. Calvat .. : 767 | N.O.S. Jubilee .. .. 614 
Esoilede Lyon .. .. 762! Phobus.. ..-.. .. 605 


Ihave not thought it necessary to give the 
votes of more than the first twenty-five, but the 
remaining twenty-five are as follows in the 
order named : Florence Davis, Mme. M. Ricord, 
Niveum, Wm. Falconer, E. Forgeot, Chas. 
Davis, Philadelphia, Deuil de Jules Ferry, 
Lilian B. Bird, Duchess of York, Louise, Capt. 
Lucien Chauré, La Moucherotte, Yellow 
Deagon, Julian Hillfurt, Mme. Ph. Rivoire, 
Ma Perfectior, Henry Jacotot Fils, Mme. Lucien 
Chauré, Bolle des Gordes, Eda Prass, Robert 
Owen, Mme. Chapuis Parent, The Queen, M. 
Panckoucke. 


Out of these best fifty it is noteworthy that 
thirty are of French origin, the remaining 
twenty being Eoglish, American, or else impor- 
tations from Japan. Of the thirty French 
varieties by far the greater number are seed- 
lings of M. Ernest Calvat, who must be 
considered, at any rate on this side of the 
Alantic, facile princeps in the work of seedling 
raising. 





Chrysanthemum—errorininterpre- 
tation of N.C.S. rules ((Gloriosum).— 
After carefully reading your letter, we are sure 
that quite an erroneous interpretation of the 
rules binding on affiliated societies was taken 
by the judges in the matter in question. If the 
rules of your society state that your Chrysan- 
themum stands were to be 18 inches wide, and 
you complied with this rule when exhibiting in 
competition for prizes, the judges were quite in 
error in awarding ficst prize to an inferior stand 
of blooms in which the measurement of the 
stand was 224 inches, because of the fact that 
your society being in ‘‘affiliation with the 
N.C.8., they were bound to go by their (the 
N.C.S.) ruling.” The only matter binding on 
affiliated societies is the proper disposal of 
Medals aud Certificates, and the most recent 
issue of the N.C.S.’s catalogue shall be the 
standard work of reference in all questions of 
classification or nomenclature, The question of 
sizes of stands is contained under the headin 
of ‘‘special regulations for each show,” and 
does not refer to affiliated societies at all. Itis 
a matter for regulating the shows of the N.C.S. 
in London. 


Chrysanthemum-buds(Qn Ann).—This question 
has been repeatedly answered in GARDENING. You will find 
ptragraph referring to it the end of the article on stopping 
Onrysanthemums in our issue of Jan, 15. 


STOPPING AND BUD-RETAINING. 


In reply to queries from “ Fairfield,” ‘‘ Old Subscriber,” ‘‘ Alfred Oave,” ‘‘ Subscriber,” and ‘‘T W. Pocock,” etc, we 
are pleased to supplement the list of those sorts given in our issue of the 15thinst. In their selections there were 
several sorts which had already been considered in the list just referred to, and on this account have been omitted 
from the present reply. We have, in taking the details into consideration, given the approximate periods best suited 
to the different sors for providing a display of blossoms for the early part of November. The timing hasbeen arranged 
for a display in London during this period, so that for equally good results to be arrived at either north or south of 
such situation it may be necessary to make a certain allowance of time. For the south coast we should be disposed to 
operate a few days later than that laid down, while for the Midlands a week earlier, and in Scotland ten days’ to a 
fortnight’s difference in the timing would be advantageous. If readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED simply grow their 
plants for ordinary decorations it is almost unnecessary to recognise this method of culture as their aim no doubt 
would be to produce blossoms over a lengthened period, and for this reason the early and late eorts are grown together 
in the ordinary way. However, to have large blooms on disbudded plants within a certain limited period, it is an 
advantage to know how to effect this, and we have endeavoured to supply the need, hoping it will prove helpful to the 
uninitiated. 




















Japanese. 
Names. When to stop, Which bud to retain. Feeding required, 
L. Canning.. ate * Ead April Firat crown Moderate 
Western King ic me Ist week April Second crown Moderate 
Mrs. W. H. Lees .. eR, 14st week May First crown Liberal 
Margot 40 ar és Natural break Second crown Liberal 
Australie .. a . | Natural break First crown Not too liberal 
Dake of York ¥6 fe End March Second crown Liberal 
W. Wright .. md % Ead April First crown Liberal 
Boule d’Or (Calvat’s) .. | 3rd week April Second crown Liberal 
W.H Lincoln... Be Natural break Late crown end August Liberal 
Mrs. Hermann Kloss... Ist week May First crown Liberal 
Mme. Renée Colin .. | 8rd week April Second crown Moderate 
Source d’Or ie .. | Natural break Second crown Liberal 
J. Shrimpton es .. | 1st week April Second crown Moderate 
Etoilede Lyon .. a 1st week April Second crown Liberal 
G. W. Childs ” .. | 1st week April Second crown Liberal 
Mons. Bernard .. .. | 2nd week April Second crown Liberal 
Pride of Maidenhead .. | 1st week April Second crown Moderate 
Andre Faillieres .. .. | 8rd week April Second crown Liberal 
Mons, E. Bergmann .. | 2nd week April Second crown Liberal 
Pink Ivory .. Ar as Natural break Late crown Liberal 
Th. Dennis .. cs 4¢ End April First crown Not too liberal 
Golden Wedding .. oa End April First crown Liberal 
The Queen .. ae 5. End April First crown Moderate 
Mme. Calvat At x End April First crown Moderate 
Mrs. E W. Olarke # End April First crown Liberal 
Col. Chase .. a ae 1st week April Second crown Liberal 
Stanstead White .. .. | Natural break Second crown Moderate 
Oceana ae zs .. | Natural break First crown Liberal 
Joseph Brooks... os 3rd week May First crown Liberal 
Vicar of Bray os na 2nd week May First crown Liberal 
Elthorne Beauty .. .. | 2nd week April Second crown Liberal 
G. J. Warren x zi End April Firet crown Moderate 
Modesto... 3 .. | 2nd week May First crown Moderate 
Lady Hanham __.... Rs Natural break Late crown Liberal 
Baron Ad. de Rothschild | Natural break Second crown Liberal 
Simplicity .. 4a .. | Natural break First crowo Moderate 
Mile. Marie Hoste a End April First crown Very moderate 
King of Chrysanthemums | 20d week May First crown Liberal 
Lady Ridgeway .. 2 1st week April Second crown Liberal 
Eva Knowles ie HA Ist week May First crown Liberal 
Cecil Wray.. A .. | 1st week April Second crown Liberal 
Mrs. Hume Long .. sid End March Second crown Liberal 
Duchess of Wellington .. | 2ad week May First crown Liberal 
President Borel .. .. | 1st week April Second crown Not too liberal 
Henri Jacotot Fils .. | 2nd week April Second crown Liberal 
Van den Heede .. .. | 1st week April Second crown y Liberal 
Sarah Owea Re .. | Natural break Second crown Liberal 
Vald’Andorre.. .. | Ast week April Second crown Moderate 
W. W. Ooles 5A a 13t week May First crown Liberal 
Mons. Baco.. an .. | Natural break Second crown Liberal 
Pride of Exmouth .. | 1st week April Second crown Moderate 
Sunstone .. se .. | 1st week April Second crown Not too liberal 
Mrs. H. Chiesman a3 lst week May First crown Moderate 
Oarew Underwood .. | Natural break Second crown Liberal 
Comte de Germiny .. | 2nd week April Second crown Liberal 
Silver King.. is - Ead March Second crown Liberal 
Mr.C. E. Shea .. .. | Natural break Late crown, end August Not too liberal 
J 8S. Dibben A; May 12 First crown Liberal 
Mrs. G. H Smart.. ost Miy 10 First crown Liberal 
Incurved. 
Mrs. G. Rundle .. .. | Natural break | Any buds about Ist week Sept. Moderate 
Mr. Geo. Glenny .. .- | Natural break | Any buds about lst week Sept. Moderate 
Mrs. Dixon .. te .. | Natural break | Any buds about lst week Sept. Moderate 
Abbott’s White .. «. | 2nd week April Second crown Not too liberal 
Globe d’Or .. be .. | 1st week April Second crown Liberal 
M. R. Bahuant .. .. | Natural break Second crown Liberal 
The Egyptian He as End March Second crown Liberal 
Duke of Fife + ite End March Second crown Not too liberal 
Mrs. F. Hepper .. .. | 2nd week April Second crown Moderate 
George Haigh ok az End March Second crown Liberal 
Rose Owen.. i. my 1st week April Second crown Moderate 
O. I. Ourtis Ke 5S End March Second crown Liberal 
Ideality .. x .. | Ist week April Second crown Not too liberal 
Lord Rosebery .. .. | Natural break Second crown Moderate 
Austin Oannell  .. -. | 1st week April Second crown Moderate 
Ernest Cannell .. .. | Ist week April Second crown Not too liberal 
Mrs. R.O. Kingston Oe End March Second crown Liberal, grow 6 blooms on each plart 
Ma Perfection .. .. | 1st week April Second crown Moderate 
Lord Alcester... .. | 2nd week April Second crown Moderate 
Robert Petfield .. z. End March Second crown Liberal 
Owen’s Orimson .. ae End March Second crown Liberal 
Miss M A. Haggis 3% End March Second crown Fairly liberal 
Wm. Tunnington .. .. | 1st week April Second crown Liberal 
Major Bonaffon .. A Mid March Second crown Not too liberal 
John Lambert .. .. | 2nd week April Second crown Moderate 
Violet Tomlin ve ¥ End Mirch Second crown Fairly liberal 
Lucy K«rdall as Oe Ead March Second crown Not too liberal 
Brookleigh Gem .. 2 Natural break Second crown Liberal 
John Salter a .. | 2nd week April Second crown Liberal 
Jeanne @’Arc ste .. | Natural break Second crown Liberal 
Prince of Wales .. 43 Mid April Second crown Moderate 
Barbara... ae «. | 1st week April Second crown Not too liberal 
Mrs. Robinson King :. | 2nd week April Second crown Moderate 
Lord Wolseley .. .: | 2nd week April Second crown Not too liberal 
Mrs. Norman Davis .. | 1st week April Second crown Moderate 
Robert Cannell .. .. | 1st week April Second crown Fairly liberal 
Golden Empress .. .. | 2nd week April Second crown Moderate 
Noel Pragnell ap .. | 2nd week April Second crown Moderate 
Mme. Darrier a’ .. | Natural break Second crown Moderate 
Mrs. Heale od * End March Second crown Not too liberal 
Queen of England .. | 2nd week April Second crown Moderate 
Mr. Bunn .. - s. | Natural break Terminal buds Moderate 
Guernsey Nugget Ps Mid March Second crown Liberal 


Princess of Wales és End March Secord crown Not too liberal 
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Ktoile de Lyon.—lI notice ‘ Byfleet’s ” 
remarks 7¢ white sport of Etoile de Lyon, 
page 671. I should not have written again on 
the subject, but should like ‘‘ Byfleet ” to know 
that the sport he writes somewhat doubtfully 
of, has been tried as he advises, and the blooms 
produced in November were quite fixed in 
character, and I exhibited six in the class for 
whites the past season, taking second prize. 
Twelve blooms exhibited in 1894 gained two 
certificates of merit. I would add that there 
was not the slightest trace of rose colour in them, 
as stated in your remark on the spray sent you 
recently. The trace of colour mentioned I 
attribute to age of bloom. Those grown in 
open border naturally are pure. I had offers 
for the stock, but my master considered it 
might be worth more when better known. My 
sport has been much admired.—W. IF. Dark, 
Holme Cleve Gardens, Lyme Regis, Dorset, 

Chrysanthemums—how to grow a 
batch of dwarf plants (Ax Old Subscriber). 
—That you have been a subscriber and a reader 
for many years, and have gathered some valu- 
able information from GARDENING, is indeed 
pleasing to us, and we gladly reply to your 
interesting query. You speak of the success of 
a® grower of your acquaintance in producing 
three to four handsome blooms of Chrysan- 
themums on plants 24 feet to 3 feet in height. 
This is a great boon to persons with dwarf 
houses, and the plarts in themselves are often 
the picture of good health and mostly clothed 
with foliage down to the pots. We cannot see 
the advantage of pinching the young plants 
when only 6 inches tall, aad then to grow them 
on strongly until the early part of June. We 
should advise you to grow on your plants with 
care until the latter part of May, and then to 
cut down to within a few inches of the soil. 
Take care to avoid cutting too low down and 
getting on the hard ripened wood, as this would 
be disastrous in its results. Observe the rule 
to cut down to a spot in the stem which is fairly 
green, or, rather, where the growth is less 
consolidated. If this be done the new lateral 
growths should each break away strongly, and 
there is then a good chance of them being fairly 
even in length and in vigour also. If the plants 
are cut down into the hard wood the resulting 
shoots are very uneven in their vigour and sub- 
stance, consequently the results are often very 
unsatisfactory. Itis a good plan to keep the 
plants rather dry at the roots after being cut 
down, as this induces the growths to break away 
more readily. When the new shoots attain a 
length of some 3 inches to 4 inches the plants 
may be finally potted into 8 inch or 9-inch pots, 
according to the vigour of the root action of the 
different sorts. This can be ascertained as they 
are each turned out. 


Chrysanthemums—growing plants 
for decorations (George Tyro).—If by 

rowing the plants from the natural break you 
find them too tall for your purpose, we should 
advise you to follow the lines laid down for 
those who grow their plants for exhibition, and 
where they, in many cases, pinch out the point 
of the shoots some time before they would make 
a natural break. By adopting this plan you 
would certainly get your plants dwarfer, and 
they might also come within the height you 
require them. You might cut down the plants 
instead, but such plants have this disadvan- 
tage—they are so irregular in their length as 
well as in the vigour of their growth. We 
prefer to cut down plants when they are estab- 
lished in 44-inch pots—say during the latter 
part of May—and then it is very uncertain 
whether you would obtain the number of blooms 
of a satisfactory kind that you expect to get. 


Chrysanthemums—cultural details 
(Amateur).—Yours is but a reasonable request, 
and we are pleased to give you the information. 
Tn reply to question A, do not now pinch out the 
point of your Chrysanthemum shoots. This is 
quite unnecessary at this season. You can get 
three or four exhibition blooms on your plants 
if you allow them to make a natural ‘‘ break.” 
A natural ‘‘ break” is caused by the formation 
of a bud at the apex of the growth, and this 
should always be removed, and then from the 
axils of the leaves immediately below where the 
bud was produced new growth will be seen in a 
few days. These should be grown on to the 
nuniber required, and some two or three months 
afterwards the first ‘‘ crown”-bud will be pro- 



















duced. This can be retained if an early supply 
of blooms be required, but if neater and better 
finished flowers are desired, this first ‘‘ crown ”- 
bud should be removed, and the resulting shoots, 
which again appear immediately below the bud 
removed, may be grown on in like manner to that 
followed after the appearance of the ‘ break-” 
bud. In the course of a few weeks in most 
cases the second ‘‘crown”-bud should be pro- 
duced in the points of the shoots, and this 
should be retained by removing all the sur- 
rounding growths and leaving the bud quite 
alone at the extreme point of the shoot. In 
answer to question B, those sorts advised to be 
pinched in April should simply have the points 
taken out of the shoots and not cut back. 
Regarding question C, except in a very few 
instances, we prefer to take up the number of 
shoots from the April pinching, also from the 
natural ‘‘ break ” when this rule is adopted, that 
it is intended to produce flowers on in the end. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule, 
where a single stem is taken up from the 
April stopping, and then the required number 
from the next break. D, the stopping 
or pinching is to take the place of the natural 
** break,” and by adopting this practice we may, 
to a very large extent, insure the appearance of 
a suitable kind of bud at a period best suited to 
any particular sort, and that it may be seen in 
its best form. There are many sorts which 
make a natural break early enough to perfect 
their bloom from second ‘* crown ”-buds in time 
for the November shows. As to question EK, we 
should be disposed to operate a few days 
earlier than that for London—the standard 
we generally follow. Again referring to question 
D, the latter part of your query in this is 
answered in our reply to letter A. We give the 
advice relative to pinching supposing a normal 
season will naturally follow. When a very un- 
seasonable period takes place during the plant’s 
history the timing of course may be caused to 
vary. 


Chrysanthemums — compost for 
first shift (S. S ).—Cuarefully look after the 
requirements of your young plants at this season, 
and on no account let them get drawn and attenu- 
ated. They should he kept in a cool greenhouse 
near the glass-roof, or else in a frame or pit out- 
side and where protection from frost can ba pro- 
vided. Early in February is a good time to give 
the young plants their first repotting, and at this 
time into 35 inch pots, known to most gardeners 
as ‘sixties.’ You ask whether bone-meal, 
crushed bones, and patent manure should be 
mixed with the potting soil. Just a dusting of 
bone-meal is all that is needed at this time, and 
a good compost for the first shift is made up of 
the following items: Three parts light loam, one 
part leaf-soil, one part rotten manure, and a 
dusting each of wood-ashes or crushed charcoal, 
and the liberal use of coarse silver-sand. Give 
these a good mixing before using. 





SUMMER AT MID-WINTER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘' GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Str,—I have read with great interest the 
letter from your correspondent, ‘‘ Lady 
Amateur,” in the issue of 15th inst. I am 
almost exactly in her position, except that I 
have a little more greenhouse room, but fewer 
frames. I entirely share her desire for flowers 
in my drawing-room in the winter, but am by 
no mgans so successful. If ‘* Lady Amateur ” 
would kindly add, and you could find space for, 
a few cultural hints, I think many of your 
readers besides myself would benefit. How 
does your correspondent get her’ bulbs into 
flower so early? I planted Hyacinths, Jonquils, 
and Van Thol Tulips in the middle of October 
last, but not one of them is yet in bloom! They 
are very promising, and one Tulip is showing 
colour ; but that does not fill ‘‘a score of pots 
and vases ” I have a few Chinese Primulas out, 
but my show plant is a Coronilla, which is a 
mass of golden bloom, and has been go for the past 
three weeks. So I have a lingering fondness for 
hard-wooded plants, in spite of ‘* Lady 
Amateur’s” excellent arguments against them. 
My Zonal Pelargoniums are not in flower, 
though struck in July and carefully attended to 
ever since. My house is heated by a flue, but I 
only pretend to keep out frost, and aim at 
45 degs. to 50 degs. as average temperature 
night and day. Ambitious AMATEUR, 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side os 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The name and 
address of the sender ave required in addition to any designa- 
tion he ntwy desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query 13 sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the recetpt of their communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance, Conditions, soils, and 
means vary 80 Safinsiely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to onto the localities in whitch their a Pag is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the nwmber in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments. Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 





2611—Plants for winter blooming.—In GarpEn- 
ING of 15thof January, I was much interested in the article 
by ‘‘Lady Amateur, Berks,” and she most kindly offers to 
give any of the readers of your paper cultural directions 
for plants suitable for winter blooming. I, for one, shall 
be most thankful if she will give a list of the best and 
easiest plants to grow so as to get a succession of flowers 
from now until February? Siz3 of greenhouse, 9 feet by 
7 feet, heated by a lamp.—QN. ANN. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2612—German Iris (Cauldw2ll).—Plant now, not too 
deeply, and in a fairly sunny position. 

26183—Auricula show at Westminster (2. S.). 
—This will take place on April 26 next, in the Drill Hall. 

2514-Vaporiser (G. Tyro).—The article you name 
can be obtained from Mr. G. Richards, Southwark-street, 
London. 


2615 -Siug-infested garden (Hilwin Holmes ).— 
See reply to correspondent about slug-destroying in the 
present issue (page 699). 

2616—Rosarian’s Year-book (EF. S.).—Apply to 
Mr. Edward Mawley, Rose Cottage, Berkhampstesd. Pr'ce 
one shilling and threepence, post free. 

2617—Clematis montana (Cauldwell).—It is much 
the best to raise these from geed, by which means they are 
readily increased. Seedlings grow very rapidly. 

2618-Potato White Elephant (lowing Field). 
—Tnisa can be obtained from any of the leading nursery- 
men, especially those that deal in vegetables in particular. 
Look through our advertisement columns. 


2619—Oytisus not blooming (Constant Reader). 
—There is no reason why your seedling Oytisuses should 
not bloom. Out them back, and get more bushy and 
uniform growth than generally comes from seedlings. 


2620—Dianthus from seed (Pandora).—It is 
rather early to sow annuals in February, even upon a hot- 
bed. If you sow Dianthus by March they will flower about 
middle of June. Your cold-frame would be sufficient for 
‘that. 

262i-Malmaison Carnations not flowering 
(F. R. F.).—Your treatment is so correct, and the plants 
doing well, that we have little doubt you will be rewarded 
with blossom during the present season. D») not over- 
water. 

2622—Cannas, etc., in cold-frame (Pandora) — 
You would not succeed with Oannas or Palms (Latania) in 
your cold-frame, and March is rather too early for the 
other subjects. Your greenhouse is the correct place, and 
the temperature given good. 


2623—Cutting of flowers from newly-bought 
plants, etc. (&. S.).—It depends, of course, upon their 
strength. If the plants are weakly, remove the flowers. 
The Rockets might be planted now. The Japanese 
Anemones will remain perfectJy constant. 

2624—Treatment of Lilies (Ridicule).—Certainly 
you can repot; two or three weeks would make little 
difference. Try to discover what was the cause of the 
drainage crocks becoming displaced, and remedy that 
before standing them in the pit once more. 


2625—Tuberoses (Ridicule).—After the Tuberoses 
had flowered, instead of repotting again at once you 
should have let them rest. Tuberoses are not of much use 
when once they have been forced. Green-fly is one of the 
many insect enemies all gardeners have to contend against. 
It is not a disease. 

2626—Flowers for bed near smoky town 
(Mungo).—If you have a frame raise some Scabioses, 
Dianthus, Comet Asters, Gaillardias, Marigolds, Ooreopsis, 
Phlox Drummondi, Salpiglossis, and similar annuals. As 
you do not say whether you wish for annuals, perennials, 
or herbaceous flowers generally, please repeat query ; 
there is plenty of time. 


2627—Treatment of growing Pelargoniums 
(Constant Reader).—We imagine you wish to exhibit the 
plants again. In'that case much depends upon the sized 
pot you are limited to. Turn them out of pot, remove 
about half of the soil, and repot in a mixture of good loam 
and well-decayed manure; about one-third of the latter. 
If not wanted until August, cut back the growths half way, 
and root the points of these for younger stock. Your 
temperature is right, 
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2628—PeJargonium leaves turning yellow, 
etc. (Miss 7’.).—You have either washed with too strong 
a solution or kept your Pelargoniums too dry. If only the 
lower leaves are failing it is simply natural decay. Repot 
early in February. You should not syringe the Aspidistra 
too freely, and the variegated form is not suitable for a 
cold room at this season. 


2629—Seed for lawn (Nottingham).—When making 
a new lawn 34 bushels of seed per acre will be ample. For 
repairing old lawns one-fourth of the quantity mentioned 
above is enough. The best time to attend to the lawn is 
in September or early spring. Hops may be increased by 
division or seed in spring. A variegated Maple and Broom 
would succeed in the position you mention.—H. 


2630—Archway posts decaying (Jsobel).—We do 
not care for tar, naphtha, or similarly saturated wood to be 
in the soil, and plants object to it so much as to refuse to 
root closely. You can use the Eucomis punctata in the 
sams way as the Yuccas. The Maiden Hair Tree (Salis- 
buria adiantifolia) is a very slow grower, and would make 
little progress in two or three years. 


2631—Persian Cyclamen buds dropping 
(Disappointed One).—It seems clear to us that after your 
Oyclamens had done so well upon a cool bottom you gave 
them just the reverse treatment upon the dry greenhouse 
staging Had you spread some sand and Oocoa-nut-fibre on 
top of this, and kept it moist, the roots would not have 
experienced so extreme a change. 


2632—Boronia (C, H. Deakins).—Boronias need cut- 
ting back fairly hard after flowering, then stood in a warm 
greenhouse and given very little water. A small plant will 
not need repotting. A compost of good fibrous peat and 
coarse sand is generally used, the plants being potted 
firmly and well drained. You will do well to imitate the 
compost your plant is now thriving in. 


2633—Growing Asparagus for table decora- 
tion (HZ. B., Hants).—Our garden Asparagus is very 
pretty when in tiny pots. You can sow at any time after 
March, and stand in a cool-frame, or in the open a month 
later. Most of the Asparagus so used, however, consists of 
the different forms of African Asparagus, often called 
Asparagus Ferns. These need heat to raise. 


2634—Flowers for cutting for cold green- 
house (New Boy).—You really cannot have cut flowers 
at such a date in a house that could only be heated 
“about once a week on the average.” Such a 
plan is far too erratic. Why not use it for bulbs, such as 
early-potted Hyacinths, Tulips, ‘Narcissus, etc.? These 
could be obtained much sooner than Daffodils from the 
open. 


2635—The Oak-leaf “Geranium” and Fuchsia 
(C. G. H. S.) —No special treatment from the ordinary 
type of Zonal Pelargonium. Keep your Fuchsias rather 
dry until they break into growth naturally. Then trim 
back a little, shake out of their pots, and place into others 
of rather less size, potting them on into richer soil as 
growth proceeds. All three are among our most easily- 
grown plants. 


2636—Repotting Himantophyllums (Doubt- 
ful).—When these have flowered they should be gradually 
ripened off, and stood in a cool but dry place ; a tempera- 
ture of 40 degs.is good. Donot repot until the plant shows 
signs of new growth. Then give a rich sandy loam, a high 
temperature, andample moisture. We like torepot about 
the end of January. 


2637—Ohinese Sacred Lily (M. L. P.).—We have 
noticed the same variations in this interesting Narcissus. 
No doubt many importers are slightly deceived in their 
purchases, but the true Ohinese Sacred Lily, or Narcissus 
Tazetta, is semi-double, with an orange-yellow centre, 
large trusses, and a strong perfume. Of course, they 
cannot be compared to our named varieties of the 
Polyantha section, but they are capital room plants for 
winter. 


2638—Grafting Epiphyllums (C. H. Deakins).— 
Epiphyllums are generally grafted upon the Pereskia 
aculeata. It merely needs a portion of E. truncatum tobe 
inserted in a cut cr slit of this stock and slightly tied or 
otherwise secured. You can insert in a wedge at top, or 
place several pieces up the stem of the stock. Graft after 
the Epiphyllums have flowered. An intermediate-house 
will do. 


2689—Bouvardias (R. Y.)—Bouvardias are far from 
ideal window plants, and cannot be grown well without care 
and a warm greenhouse temperature at this season. Keep 
yours rather dry and warm until new growth breaks next 
spring. Then repot into a sandy loam and leaf-soil, using 
a small pot and giving yood drainage, but not much 
water until well in leaf. But if you know of a friend with 
a good greenhouse, get him to take care of yours for you. 


2640—Gooseberries (Magpie).—You may get Goose- 
berry-busbes and plant at once. Break up your soil deeply, 
add some very much decayed manure, plant well up, not 
deep, and then place a mulch of manure about over the 
roots. Prune hard end of March for this season. Get 
Leader, Rumbullion, Yellow Champagne, Yellow Sulphur, 
and Broom Girl, yellows; and Early Green Hairy, Green 
Gascoigne, Greengage, Keepsake, Shiner, and Thumper, as 
good greens. 

2641—Bad lawn (Magpie).—Your lawn is suffering 
from poorness of soil. It wants feeding. You should first cut 
out as much of the weeds and Heather as you can, then top- 
dress with a mixture of road-scrapings and native guano. 
Spread this all over the lawn and well rake it in. Get in 
April some Grass seed fitted for your sandy soil. Sow it, 
rake it, rollit well, and when growth follows give an occa- 
sional dressing of soot to wash in. You should dress your 
lawn once a year with Basic Slag and sulphate of ammonia, 
applied at the rate of 4 lb. per rod, about April. 


2642—Asparagus-bed (Clifford).—Get the ground 
where your Asparagus-bed 1s to be trenched 2 feet deep, 
but keep the best soil on the top. Bury beneath the top 
spit a good dressing of half-decayed manure, mixing it with 
the bottom soil. Then fork a similar dressing into the top 
soil, adding a moderate dressing of crushed bone or basic 
slag. Let the ground settle. Get plants middle of April, 
and plant 4 inches deep in rows 20 inches apart, and 
15 inches apart in the rows. 


2643—Bone-manure (J. B.).—What you call bone- 
manure is doubtless bone-flour—that is, bone dissolved in 
sulphuric acid, and is thus superphosphate of lime. It 


would be of greater benefit if you could mix with it before 
using double the quantity of wood-ashes, and half the 
quantity of sulphate of ammonia, then you would get 
food for all plants. So mixed it should be applied at the 
rate of about 6 lb. per rod, or if alone then 3 lb. per rod, 
strewn over Grass, to wash in. 


2644—Grafting Apple (South of England).—Select 
nice clean shoots or growths of last year, stout and hard. 
Out these 12 inches long at least from your Apple-tree, tie 
them into a bundle, and when in your new garden set the 
lower 5 inches of the shoots firmly into soil under a north 
wall, where they will keep restful until April, which is the 
time for grafting. .But have you any stocks or old trees 
in your new garden that you can graft? If when there you 
will write again and describe nature of stocks on which 
you propose to graft, we can advise. 


2645—Peat-Moss-manure (4. A.).—This material 
undoubtedly does not produce the same heat in fermenta- 
tion that ordinary etable-litter does. No doubt a strictly 
chemical explanation is needed, but we assume that whilst 
peat-Moss is a cold material that does not create heat in 
fermenting, straw doea so. What heat the peat-Moss- 
manure gives is usually very fleeting. That from straw- 
manure is, on the other hand, when properly prepared, 
enduring. Oan you not mix the two manures in making 
up hot-beds to test heat-production in that way? 


2646—Celery (S. Fletcher).—The sort you mention is 
not a suitable variety for your purpose. The under- 
mentioned are reliable, and under good treatment would 
answer well: Major Olarke’s Solid Red is excellent, and 
very hardy; hearts firm, solid, and crisp. Standard 
Bearer is a sturdy grower; hearts compact, firm, and 
very juicy. Veitch’s Early Rose is a good variety for 
early work, Ivery’s Nonsuch is also very good; the pale 
hearts are large, solid, and of good flavour.—H. 


2647—Seedling Apple (G. J. C.).—It you care to do 
80, open a trench 2 feet wide all round your seedling Apple- 
tree 4 feet from the stem, and cut off every root you can 
find, and especially any that strike downwards; then fill 
in the soil and leave the rest to nature. But as you have 
a clean stem 5 feet high, we should prefer to cut the head 
clean off just under the lower branchesin April, and insert 
into the stem three strong grafts of some good Apple, 
such as Stirling Castle, Cellini, or Prince Albert. 


2648—Gas-lime dressing (J. 7. R.).—You seem to 
have done right in your application of gas-lime to your 
ground. Do not be alarmed at the prognostications of 
your wise neighbours. If you dig in the lime in some five 
weeks from the dressing, and will sow seeds or put out 
plants a couple of weeks later, we should indeed be sur- 
prised to learn of any harm resulting. We trust you will 
derive great good, rather. The usual gas-lime dressing is 
about 4 bushel per rod, or even a little more. 


2649—-T welve flowering plants for stages 
(Amateur, Hxmouth).—Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Campa- 
nulas, and Nierembergia gracilis are about the best for 
hanging over your stage. The first may be had in large 
variety. For foliage plants we would choose Ficus repens, 
Asparagus, and Smilax. Yes, you can plant the bulbs and 
the other subjects, but must be on the watch for slugs and 
snails. We do not see why a dozen of flowering, and the 
same of foliage plants of distinct species are necessary, 
those above being so varied. 


2650—Odd-shaped Potatoes (G. H. W.).—Alas that 
there should be nothing new under the sun! The two 
tubers of The Bruce sent are queer-shaped, but this 
variety, a8 all the Magnum Bonum type, bring 
frequently some of the oddest shaped tubers. We have 
seen hundreds of them. Your flat one had got into a tight 
place between two hard lumps of soil, and had got pretty 
well squeezed. The other got a check from drought, then 
later broke with two heads. Wehave seen them with five 
heads like a man’s hand. 


2651—Flowers for greenhouse (Greenhouse ),— 
What could you haye better than Begonias? They give 
variety and are very showy. Gloxinias, Streptocarpi, 
Bouvardias, Caladiums, Fuchsias, Oliveas, Lilies, and 
almost innumerable Ferns are suitable for summer and 
autumn. In spring there are Oyclamens, Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Herbaceous OCalceolarias, Genista, Oamellias, 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Spirwas, Acacias, Heaths, Epacris, 
Epiphyllum truncatum, Oypripedium insigne, and dozens 
of others far superior to those you mention. 


2652—Heating greenhouse (G. Jones).—If you 
provide two flow pipes upon the eastern side (which are 
easily connected to a single flow from the boiler), and one 
return upon the west, that will be ample. Of course, your 
return pipe will cross either the north or south end, accord- 
ing to the situation of theboiler. A Lapageria would grow 
well in such a house, but would be some time before giving 
much shade. We would not grow Grapes and Orchids 
together. What shade is necessary is easily obtained by 
slight washing with ‘summer cloud,” or even whitening. 
The additional piping upon the east side is because of its 
colder aspect. 


2653—India-rubber-plant too tall (Spot)—Make 
two upward cuts in the stem of your plant at the height 
you would like the future plant to be. Place a small plug 
of Sphagnum Moss or a piece of charcoal beneath the 
tongues formed by the cuts to keep them a little more 
expanded, Next break a flower-pot as nearly in the centre 
as you can, and secure the two halves together, enclosing 
the stem of your Ficus elastica. Fill the pot with peat, 
Moss, and turf; keep well watered, and when full of roots 
sever the stem. While the rooting process is going on 
occasionally make an incision in the stem below. This is 
to check the sap and induce freer rooting for support, 
and would not be necessary if your plant were not so 
large. We would not advise you to try to retain more 
than 3 feet to 4 feet of the top. 


2654—Rockery in cool- greenhouse, etc. 
(J. C. F.).—The number of plants suited for such a 
rockery is very numerous. We would prefer a selection 
of small Ferns, greenhouse Mosses, and Panicums. 
Pterises, Adiantums, Oyrtomiums, and Polypodiums are 
useful Ferns. You might plant Lygodium scandens up 
the posts supporting greenhouse bench. Any of the 
Tradescantias, also the Lygodium scandens, Isolepis 
gracilis, Ficus repens, and African Asparaguses will do to 
hang over. All you need do is to keep them cut back to 
the desired length. 


2655—Maiden-hair Ferns not growing (V. M. 
Worssell).—We think it very probable that woodlice are 
the cause of your Maiden-hair Ferns failing. They are 
terribly destructive little creatures. Lay some dry cloths 
down at night, and raise these every morning. Woodlice 
will seek any dry shelter that is handy. Your Freesias 
have either been growing too far from the glass, are too 
small bulbs, or were not sufficiently ripened. The last is 
an absolute necessity. We do not know of any book mot’s 
suited to your purposes than GARDENING, and we shall be 
pleased to answer questions at any time. 


2656—Culture of Lilies (Amateur, T., Reading).— 
Such Lilies as would thrive in a cold-house—and they are 
many—may all be potted in a compost of loam, peat, and 
very old cow-dung. Do not break the compost up too 
finely ; always drain well ; start the bulbs steadily, and give 
more water as they progress. When showing for flower, 
they enjoy plenty of weak liquid-manure. After flowering 
allow them to ripen well by simply withholding the supply 
of water in a gradual way. Quite recently, and even in 
the present volume, we have had long notes upon Lily cul- 
ture. As was the casein your other query, we must refer 
you to these. It would need quite long essays to give full 
cultural notes of two such large classes as Roses and Lilies. 


2657—Rotatory crops (Durham).—Rotating crops is 
good practice froma purely manurial aspect, because each 
crop, if of diverse nature, usually needs diverse food from 
that which has preceded It is also in the routine of 
cropping a profitable and convenient practice. If you plant 
early Potatoes you may get these off in time for Celery. 
After Celery the following spring may come Peas, and after 
these Cabbazes, or Turnips, or autumn sown Onions. If 
you gow Peas you can go close with Spinach, or White 
Turnip3; then, the following year, Potatoes, and, after 
Winter Greens, or Coleworts. After Carrots, Parsnips, or 
Beet, follow with Peas, Beans, Early Brussels Sprouts, 
Oaulifilowers, or other leaf plants. Really there can be no 
hard and fast rule laid down, but the above indicates the 
ordinary practice of gardeners. 


2658—Table for greenhouse (A Constant Reader). 
—You must find some means of drainage if you use a large 
zinc trough. Strike the tips of your Oleander in March, 
and cut the old plant down as desired. They need 
plenty of water, and a fairly warm greenhouse just before 
with flowering. Coleus need a light, peaty soil, and to be fed 
with liquid-manures. Any good florist can supply the 
manure you mean; if not, order direct from the maker, 
who lives at Chillwell, Notts. Keep the Oyclamen in a cool- 
frame while resting during summer, potting early in autumn 
and using a compost of leaf-soil, turf, and cow-manure ; 
add a little old mortar rubble. Oertainly, pot firm. You 
may treat Auriculas the same, and repot Agapanthus 
umbellatus early in the spring. The latter needs very 
little repotting ; feed with liquid-manures. You ask more 
questions than we allow. 


2659-Gardening books (J. P.). —Gardening 
books, however good, are indifferent substitutes for lack of 
practical knowledge ; but all depends on the intelligence 
applied to understand their instructions. Probably the 
most useful book for your purpose, because it is very 
general in its instruction, is ‘‘The Garden Manual,” price 
1s. 6d., which you can doubtless obtain from a local book- 
seller. There is, so far as we know, no book devoted to 
Melon culture, but you will find in ‘‘The Tomato,” b 
W. Iggulden, price 1g. 14d., post free, the best boo 
on that fruit. Write to the author, Frome, Somerset. You 
will probably find some reference to Melon culture in the 
first-named book. 


2660—Cupid Sweet Pea (Jersey).—We have found 
Oupid a free grower, and very dwarf and showy. It was quite 
equal to the taller growers, and was a mass of blossom all 
the summer. The seed was sown upon a rich, sandy loam, 
in a sheltered and warm position. Although not sown 
before early March, the plants made such rapid progress 
that they were in flower as early as autumn-sown seed of 
other varieties. About a foot was the average 
diameter, and 6 inches high. Do other Sweet Peas thrive 
in your district? We did not find it so white as was 
expected.—Min-SussEx, 


2661_—Seedling Apple (7. 'B.).— Your seedling 
Apple from Newtown Pippin may when it fruits prove to 
be worthless, or it may produce s fair variety. That bein 
an uncrossed or natural production it will be of specia 
excallence is most unlikely. You may leave your tree to 
make its natural growth and fruit in due course, just 
keeping the inner branches thinned out. Or you may put 
grafts of it on to another tree of an indifferent variety, or 
you may at once get a few Paradise-stocks from a nursery, 
and plant them 12 inches apart. Bud them in the sides 
near the ground next autumn—say, middle of August. 
Should the buds fail you can still graft these stocks in the 
following spring. Budding or grafting usually induces 
the earlier fruiting ; but much depends on variety. 


2662—Various (Z. J.).—Two of the first Longpod 
Beans are Exhibition and Green Giant. A good short- 
podded Broad Bean is Green Windsor. It is a green 
counterpart of the Old Broad Windsor. It is most 
unusual practice to sow Parsnip seed in September. Tiny 
roots are formed, which during winter lose their leaves, 
and get set or hard. Then in the spring they make fresh 
growth, and frequently bolt off to flower in the autumn. 
In any case it is so much better to sow seed early ia April, 
when a good root crop will be assured. The true ,old 
Shallots have skins of a dull straw-yellow tint, and 
those of the Giant or Jerssy variety have red skins. The 
true Shallot is best. Bulbs of an almost white colour are 
sometimes seen ; but these are rare, Ask for the true old 
Shallot. 


2663—Vines (M. C. B. H.).—Unless you specially 
wished to have a White Frontignan Grape in your house, 
we should prefer to advise planting Foster’s Seedling, as it 
is altogether much finer, a better setter, and more easily 
ripened. Gros Colman Grape needs starting into growth 
fairly early to give it a long season for ripening. Unless 
colour is well laid on early in the autumn it seldom comes 
later, especially that the leafage is of the earliest to ripen 
and colour. Black Alicante always colours well in a cool- 
house, wanting little heat except just at blooming time, 
and as the nights get colder in the autumn. A good later 
white Grape is Lady Hutt, berries when ripe greenish- 
white. Flowers set well, and generally produce fine 
panes, Will hang till the end of the year with some 
warmth. 
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2664—Sandy soil (Puzzled).—It is better that your 
half acre of pasture ground should rest on sand than on 
gravel. Sand usually retains moisture well ; it is usually 
sweet and roots like to run in it. Its value, however, 
very much depends on how treated. We advise you, if 
you can afford it, to have the entire area trenched. 
Open a trench 2 feet wide, and of given length, so as 
to do the ground in strips. Pare the turf 2 inches 
thick first, put that aside, then throw out on to one 
side the whole of the soil 10 inches or 12 inches deep; 
then break up the sandy bottom deeply with a fork, next 
throw in upon that, Grass downwards, the turves of the 
next 2-feet-wide trench, and on that again the top-spit soil. 
Then break up that bottom and go onas before. If you 
could do all your ground in that way, then as you planted 
forked in a dressing of short or half-decayed manure, you 
would be surprised to find how admirably it would grow 
all the things you name, and by constant cultivation would 
in time become deep, fertile, and retentive. 


2665—Heating Cucumber-house (Constant 
Reader ).—In heating a low span house 60 feet long by 
12 feet wide it is difficult to understand why you should 
wish to bury a flow-pipe to give bottom-heat in a wooden 
chamber with 4 inches of rubble over it, and then above 
that a slate stage to carry soil. You would not in sucha 
case get any heat whatever from a pipe so buried. A 
couple of pipes for bottom-heat each side, placed side by 
side, would not be too much. Place over them, resting on 
bricks or uprights here and there, stout pieces of quarter- 
ing, and on these, just over the pipes, place long wooden 
troughs, 25 inches wide inside and 7 inches deep. Let 
the bottom be of narrow battens, with an inch interval 
between each one. On the bottom of the troughlay coarse 
turfy soil, and then fill up with good yellow loam, rather 
higher in the centre, and put out your plants in that 
20 inches apart. Then you should have two returns on 
each side to fully heat the house, and keep up a tempera- 
ture of from 65 degs. to 75 degs. 


_ 2666—Tuberoses a failure (A.B. Athy).—You were 
in error in placing the tubers in a cold place, especially 
one at alldamp. You will probably fail with the whole of 
your present bulbs. As a rule, the Tuberose needs more 
heat to do it well than amateurs possess. Try the follow- 
ing plan next time: Pot as soon as received, using a stiff 
loam that has a very little sand added. Be sure toram 
the soil firmly, and only half cover the bulb. A pot of 
41 inches or 6 inches in diameter is ample. Give one good 
watering, stand in a warm position for a couple of weeks, 
and then place the pots upon the hot-water pipes. The 
latter generally run close to a wall, and in that case the 
pots can rest against it, thus leaving only a very small 
portion of the pot in contact with the heated pipe. Givea 
fair amount of water. You will very seldom find the 
tubers break into growth evenly. As they reach 6 inches 
or 80 remove to a warm bench. Thisis the safest and most 
simple treatment we can give; but many succeed in cool- 
houses during summer, and by adopting various plans of 
hard forcing. If you will say when you would most prefer 
blossom, and give us a little idea of your accommodation, 
we will reply further. 


2667—Clematis and Tea Rose in window- 
boxes.—Would Olematis Jackmani and Tea Roses do 
well in window-boxes, and would the use of Jadoo therein 
be of benefit 7—Wuinpow. 


*,.* Clematis Jackmani is very suitable for the sides of 


your window-boues ; but you will find the little Fairy or 
Polyanthas better than most Teas. Jadoo would be good. 


2668—Bad Cinerarias.—I have a lot of fine, healthy, 
and vigorous plants, but trusses are particularly small, not 
much larger than a shilling piece. I have over sixty plants 
in 55 deg. of heat, potted in from 8-inch to 10 inch pots. 
poset give any explanation why trusses are so small ?— 


*,* Solely because your seed was saved from an inferior 
strain. 


2669—Gentiana arvenensis —Can you kindly tell 
me how to grow the above? Last autumn twelve months, 
I got two plants, which survived the winter, but eventu- 
ally died in the spring. Last autumn I got two more, 
and they seem to me to be dead already.—W. W. 


*,* Gentiana arvenensis 13, seemingly, a dificult 
subject to succeed with. We have, however, seen it doing 
fairly well in peat and disintegrated granite. It is a 
variety seldom grown in English gardens. 


2670—S wainsonia.—I have a nice plant of this pretty 
climber in my greenhouse, which is only heated just to 
exclude frost. It did not bloom at all last year, though 
in luxuriant growth. It is planted in a border in the 
greenhouse. Any advice I shall bs grateful for, as I can- 
not account for the absence of bloom.—J. T. Y. 


*.* A too luxuriant growth was probably the cause of 
no flowers. The Swainsonia grows freely without somuch 
nourishment as most climbers demand, and many fail 
through treating them too generously. 


2671—Grenadin Carnation seed.—I wish to sow 
some Carnation seed, so that the plants can bloom in the 
open this year. Will you please tell me the mode of cul- 
ture 7—NEMo. 


** Sow in March, using pots or pans of a light sandy 
compost. A temperature of 60 degs. will be good. Like 
the Margaret Carnations, these have a great objection to 
root disturbance, except in the very early stages, 80 prick 
off singly into small pots, this time using a compost of 
leaf-mould and turf in equal quantities. Keep the plants 
in a frame after they have recovered, and plant out at the 
same time as summer bedding plants. 


2672—“ Geraniums” for greenhouse.—I have a 
tiny lean-to greenhouse in a very bad position, for it gets 
no sun in winter and too much in summer, and it is very 
damp. In fit I have some ‘‘Geraniums,” which I keep 
as dry as I can, Freesias, Hyacinths, Richardias, Oyclamen, 
a Lilium Harrisi, a Eupatorium, some Nicotiana affinis, a 
Plumbago, and a Hoyacarnosa. What temperature should 
I try to keep up ?—H. D. STRATTON. 


*,* Fortunately, the whole of the subjects named are 
suitable for one temperature —viz , from50 degs. to 60 degs. ; 
but you are not likely to do well under the circumstances 
you state. Try to avoid damp as far as possible by judi- 
cious use of the watering-can and ventilation. Some of 
the positions small greenhouses wre given tn towns are 
gimply absurd. 
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2673—Olematis Duchess of Hdinburgh.—Will 
Olematis Duchess of Edinburgh bloom out-of-doors in— 
West HAMPSTEAD ? 


** Yes; but being a flower that is very double, and a 
long time coming to perfection, you may sometimes have 
them dirty through atmospheric deposits. You will see 
that the name of Clematis sent us was Duchess of Edin- 


Lire and neither of thetwo mentioned in your succeeding 
etter. 


ter. We have answered your query accordingly. If 
this is not the correct name, please send again. But most 
Clematises are very hardy, and will do fairly well in 


towns. 


2674—Himantophyllum miniatum.,—I have a 


large pot of Himantophyllum miniatum. Will you kindly 


tell me if it is possible to flower the plant at the end of 
July next? Also what treatment it requires? I may say 
I have a greenhouse heated by hot water that I can keep 
at 60 degs, during night now.—W. H. H., Salop. 

*,* This is an early bloomer, generally during March 
under the temperature you name ; but it would thrive 
better if a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. could be given. Keep 
it cool and dry now, but when new growth commences vt 
must be given a rich sandy loam, a much higher tempera- 
ture, and plenty of moisture. Your only plan will be to 
keep it cool, dry, and at rest as long as possible. 

2675—Potting Lilium auratum bulbs.—When 
can I pot a bulb of Lillum auratum to bloom in early 
spring, and how to get them in bloom at Easter ?—O. L. 

*,* Lilium auratum is not a good Lily for early forcing, 
and it would be very dificult to have same in flower at 
Easter. We think you must mean one of the white varie- 
ties, such as L. Harrisi, candidum, and longijlorum. L. 


auratum bulos are only just to hand: from Japan. The 


others can be had in autumn, and force well. 


2676—Asters with bad centres.—Nearly all my 
Asters last year came with bad centres and did not incurve 
Oan you account for this, 


well. The flowers were large. 
and if 80, how it can be guarded against ?—NEMo. 


*.* Overfeeding, causing a coarse and too succulent 
growth ; a bad strain of seed ; the presence of insects ; and 
too much overhead watering late in the season Hither of 
Thin out the 
flower buds next season, and avoid what we have pointed 


the above may be the cause of your failure. 


out. 


2377—Asparagus plumosus nanus. — When 
should seed of this be sown? What heat and kind of soil 
How deep should it be sown? How 


are wanted for same. 
long does it take to germinate 7—SuBSCRIBER. 


*,* Sow the seed as soon as ripe, if you choose ; but we 
prefer to save it in sand for a short time and sow early in 
February. Use a compost of sandy loam and leaf-soil in 
Drain well, and sow the seed about 
twice the depth of its diameter—this is always a safe 
We cannot say just how long it will take to 
germinate, but our own are through from four to five 
weeks after sowing. So much depends upon temperature 
A bottom-heat of 70 degs. with a surface- 
heat of 65 degs. is very suitable. If stood in a propagating- 
Pot off singly as soon as 
1, inches high, and again keep warm and close for a time. 

2678—Stag’s-horn Fern.—Oould you give me a few 
hints respecting Stag’s-horn Fern (Platycerium).—P., Deal. 

*.* Platyceriwm alcicorne is one of the most showy and 
easily grown Ferns. Whether uponthe wall, a rough piece 
of stone or cork, in pots, or upon cork to suspend, it ts 
A compost of turfy loam, fibrous peat, 


equal proportions. 


guide. 


and treatment. 


case they will come on faster. 


among the best. 
and a few pieces of dry cow-dung, intermixed with Sphag- 


num Moss, is good. These should not be broken up jinely- 
Perhap3 the showizst method of culture is to fasten to 
pieces of cork, first securing a mixture of turf, peat, and 


Moss, by copper wire, and then fixing the small offsets. 


The plant soon grows, and the extreme variations of its 
Simply take 
the plant down and soak it occasionally. As room plants 


fertile and unfertile fronds are very quaint. 


they are excellent, and it is surprising they are not more 
used as such. P. alcicorne has stood ina room for years, 


and even prssed through a frost of 5 degs. to 7 degs. with- 
P. grande and others are not so hardy, while 


out injury. 
all do better in a moist and warm greenhouse. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 


name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—C. G. H. S.—The name of your 


plant is Sedum Sieboldi. Any ordinary greenhouse or 
warm window will suit it. Use a sandy loam, adding a 
few small pieces of sandstone, and draining the pots well. 
It needs very little water.—Piper.—You have not sent 
flowers of ali the plants, and therefore we cannot deter- 
mioe them with any accuracy. 1, Euphorbia, apparently 
splendens; 2, Aloysia citriodora (Lemon-plant) ; 3, Eupa- 
torium Weinmanniana; 4, Please send flowers; 5, Ourculigo 
recurvata ; 6, Apparently an Acacia, but flowers wanted ; 
7, Grevillea robusta. Flowers required of others.—— 
E. G. P.—Clematis cirrhosa.—H. Deane.—Eupatorium 
Weinmannianum.— Mrs. Brooke.—The Winter Sweet 
(Ohimonanthus fragrans), not a very good variety. Some 
forms are richer in colour than the one sent.—WMrs. 
Grifin.—Franciscea calycina.——W. J. Baron —Veronica 
Andersoni.—R. F. F.—Zygopetalum intermedium.—— 
E. F. Pearman,—The examples sent were much too small 
and quite out of character. Leaves alone are not sufficient 
to identify specimens from. A small box should be used 
for sending the specimens in, as they they travel better 
than when enclosed in an ordinary envelope. 1, Acacia 
armata ; 2, Oytisus var. ; 3, Solanum jasminoides ; 4, Tra- 
descantia zebrina ; 5, Azalea var. ; 6, Not in condition ; 
7, Kenilworth Ivy; 8, Salvia var.—G. C.—A, Quercus 
lusitanica Turneri ; B, Q. Ilex (the Holm Oak) ; O, Q. Suber. 
——W. E.—1, Santolina chamecyparissus; 2, Choisya 
ternata ; 3, Cupressus Lawsoniana var. (probably amabilis) ; 
4, Juniperus chinensis; 5 and 6, Not in character.—— 
G. T. Pack.—The plants were simply pulp when received. 
—T. C.—Pernettya mucronata.——H. Deane.—Eupato- 
rium Weinmannianum.—G. [saac.—Dendrobiumaureum. 
—Constant Reader.—Specimen much crushed. Appa- 
rently a Eupatorium 


Names of fruit.—E. A.—1, King of the Pippins; 2, 
Wellington; 3, Rotten. Other questions answered next 


week.——Miss K.—1, Blenheim Orange; 2, 
3, Probably a small Scarlet Nonparei), but the fruits were 
go much past their best that it was difficult to determine 
their names. 





12 and 13, King-street, Covent-garden, 
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Rotten ; 
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Catalogues received.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, 


London.—Seed 
Guide.——Mr. B. Soddy, 243, Walworth-road, London, 


S.E.—Seed Cataloguwe.——Messrs. Cooper, Taber. and Co., 
90 and 92, Southwark-street, London, S.E —Wholesale 
Catalogue.——Messrs. J. Cocker and Sons, Union-street, 
Aberdeen.—Seeds and Plants.——Messrs. 
Norwich.—Jliustrated Guide for Amateur Gardeners. 


Daniel Bros., 





LAW. 


Gardeners and Fowls.—A year agol 
took a situation as gardener, a month’s notice 
to be given to terminate the engagement. A 
house was found me, for which I was to pay the 
rates, but which was to be rent free. It was 
also agreed that I was to keep half-a-dozen 
Fowls, but before I had held the situation a week 
the master fetched the fowl-house away. Onmy 
remonstrating, he said he could not allow me to 
keep Fowls. As he has failed to keep his part 
of the bargain, am I obliged to pay the rates, 
which amount to 18s. 8d. for the year ?—W. C. 


* * When your master took away the fowl- 
house your best course was to have given a 
month’s notice or to have left without giving 
any notice at all. If you are personally rated 
for the house, the overseers will compel pay- 
ment from you ; but if your employer is rated 
for it and you repay him the rates at the end 
of the year, you may refuse to pay him if you 
think proper, although it will do you little good, 
as he will stop the amount off your next wages. 
If you sue him for the wages withheld, he will 
counterclaim for the amount of the rates, and 
considering that a year has passed since you 
were prevented from keeping Fowls, I think it 
will do no good to make any claim on that 
account, seeing that you could have terminated 
the engagement by giving a month’s notice.— 
K. C. T. 


What constitutes a market garden? 
—In February, 1895, I took 1 acre 0 roods 
28 perches of land without any written agree- 
ment, and in February last I received notice to 
quit in February, 1898. In one corner of the 
field I have planted 1,500 Strawberry-plants, and 
I have four fair-sized greenhouses, and I sell 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes. I also have another 
1} acres of land on which I grow Peas, Beans, 
Potatoes, Cabbages, etc., for sale. Am I 
entitled to be considered a market gardener? 
On Dec. 2 I gave my landlord notice that I 
claimed under the Market Gardeners’ Act 4s. 
per 100 for the Strawberry-plants. Is the claim 
a good one? Or can I take the plants away ?— 
X. Y. Z. 


* * You are evidently a market gardener, and 
as such are entitled to the benefits of the Act of 
1895 in respect of any holding occupied by you 
as a market garden within the provisions of 
the Act. It is a question of fact whether a 
particular holding is occupied as a market 
garden or not, but I think the growth of 
1,500 Strawberry-plants is sufficient evidence 
that that part of the land is occupied 
as a market garden, and as you have only 
claimed for the Strawberry-plants it is unneces- 
sary to consider the matter further. Although 
the holding is not let in writing for cultivation 
as a market garden, yet if it, or any part of it, 
was so cultivated previous to 1896, and the land- 
lord knew of this before January Ist, 1896, the 
Act of 1895 applies, In this event youmay enforce 
compensation for the Strawberry-plants as you 
have made the claim in good time. I can say 
nothing as to the amount of your claim, and if 
you and your landlord do not agree as to the 
amount of compensation, the matter will have 
to be settled by reference in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Agricultural Holdings Act.— 
K. C, T. 


Land held on lease in Scotland.—I 
took a garden, owned by a public body, for the 
term of five years, and four years of the term 
expired on January Ist last. It wasa condition 
of the letting that if a part of the ground was 
required I was to give it up, but there was a 
verbal promise that if I was occasioned any loss, 
it should be made up to me by the owners. My 
rent runs from January to January, but at 
Whit Sunday last I received notice to quit at 
Whit Sunday next. I have 4,000 fruit-bushes 
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POPULAR PLANTS. 


12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, extra 


fine, new, 5s. (ready in Feb.): Yellow Mme. Oarnot. Jos. 
Brooks, Mrs. Lewis, Jno. Neville, Modesto, Mme. Gustave 
Henry, Simplicity, M. Andre, Geo. Seward, Oceana, Elthorne 
Beauty, Sunstone. 


12 CARNATIONS, =crts like Braw 


Lass, Duchess of Fife, King of Orimsons, a’l first class, 5s. 


of various kinds on the land, and a large yr, SO 
quantity of flower-roots and bulbs. Can you } 
Drags Wont Do. 
ee aed 


give me any information ?— GLENCOE. 
FREE TRIAL OF 































* * I regret that I have not sufficient know- 
ledge of Scotch law to give you any reliable 
information. ButI do not think that anyone 


could advise (on the facts stated) whether the 
notice you have received is good or not ; refer- 


ie Mire ore 


ence to the terms of the lease would be Bs dry roots 
necessary, But I should expect to find that | : SOMETHING : d2, GACTUS DAHLIAS (ary roots), 
the notice was a good notice, an at you i, HAT WILL DO. Be the very choicest 
were entitled to compensation for the fruit- iF € int? GERANIUMS, Af 

bushes and other matters (but not for the ‘ —4K-— ‘ The New Giant Incurved Chrysanthemum 


Mme. Ferlat, 1s. each. 
ALL POST FREE FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 


H. SHOESMITH, 
workin G. 


SAVE 25 TO 50 cei. 


By purchasing SEEDS 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS 


Illustrated CATALOGUE Post Free. 


E. W. KING & CO., 


SEED GROWERS, COCCESHALL, ESSEX. 


Worth 10/6 Worth 
for 5/- 


6 Pints of Peas, early, medium, and late (2 of each), 2 pints 
Broad Beans 1 pint Runner Beans, 4 pint Dwarf Kidney 
Beang, } pint new Olimbing French Bean, 1 oz. each of the 
followit g —Onion, Parsnip, Carrot, Parsley, Cress, Mustard, 
Turnip, Beet, Radish; also large packet of the following— 
Oauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Oabbage, Kale, 
Lettuce, Celery, Marrow, Cucumber, Tomato, Leeks, Spinach. 
The whole of the above, carefully '' packed, free, 5s."-—G, F, 
LETTS, Wholesale and Retail feed Merchant, West 
Haddon, Rugby. 


PEARSON'S NEW GERANIUMS, from stock 

obtained direct from the raiser (Pearson): Orabbe, Dry- 
den, Oassiopée, Virginia, General Wolseley, Phyllis, Dr. Mac- 
donald, Donald Beaton, Princess Alix. This set of 9 for 
4s, 8d. Strong, healthy, autumn-struck plants, packed sepa- 
rately in damp Moers. Remarkable for size and beauty of 
blossom, Free by return for cash. Full descriptive List free 
for ld. stamp.—REV. VICAR, M.A., F.RH.S., Everton 
Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts, 


LEMATIS, &c.—All colours, with graveo- 
lens, crimson, new yellow, 10 var., 3s. ; 5 var., 1s. 6d.; 3 
var., 1s. Grand Roses, 100 var., 35s. ; 59 var,, 168. ; 12 var., 3s. 5 
3 var., ls. Extra strong, free. Cucumber (Tel. Rol.), 500 
seeds, 58.: 36. 6d. List.—A. BROUNT. Orowboro’. Sussex. 


FERNS ! FERNS !—40 rare roots, 16d. ; 100, 


2s. 6d., free, 11 sorts—Maiden-hair, Oeterach, Adiantum 
etc. Plant now.—H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 


REENHOUSE FERN SEED (spores) now 
ready. Many lovely varieties, mixed, per packet, 6d., 


postage, 1d., with full cultural directions how to to raise 
them.—R. O. WRIGHT, Fern Nursery; Thorpe, Norwich. 


TOUBLE PRIMROSES, nine varieties; double 
Polyanthus, 4 varieties ; Sky-blue Polyanthus, dozen or 
100. Violas. Hardy Plants.—HOPKUNS, Mere, Knutsford, 


G AMPELOPSIS VEITCHL, true, self-clinging, 
2-year-old plants, 2s. ; 12 for 33. 6d., car.paid. Rose List 
free. BATEMAN & OO., Rose Growers, Axbridge. 


FERNS. — 25 Evergreen rockery Ferns, 33. 6d., 


free. 3 clumps of Gentiana verna, 1s. 6d. Price List of 700 


flower roots and bulbs) under the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation (Scotland) Act, 1897. 
—K. C. T. 

Trespassing Fowls.—My neighbour’s 
Fowls continually stray through the hedge 
which divides my garden from his property, and 
although requested many times to keep them 
out he refuses todo so. What must I do?— 
Wea). eL- 

* * Your remedy is a very simple one. You 
must sue your neighbour in the county court to 
recover damages for the injury and the annoy- 
ance caused by the trespassing Fowls. 


Tonant’s fixtures.—Bofore March 25th 
Lintend to give notice to quit this house in 
September, and I have at considerable expense 
erected a fowl-house and enclosed with wire a 
large bed of small fruit. Can I remove these at 
any time before quitting, or should I remove 
them before giving notice, as my landlord, at 
present, refuses to take them off my hands?— 
C. H. M. 

* * If these matters are tenant’s fixtures it is 
immaterial when you remove them, but if they 
are not such, you cannot remove themat all. I 
do not doubt that you may remove the wire at 
any time you choose before actually quitting, 
but your right to remove the fowl-house depends 
upon the nature of the building and the way in 
which it is affixed to the ground. Buildings, 
which from their structure and method of 
fastening are evidently intended to be perma- 
nent erections, may not be removed without the 
consent of the landlord, and brick buildings are 
examples of this kind. In some places custom 
allows a tenant to remove all wooden buildings, 
unless strongly affixed to the freehold, but this 
custom is not universal. As you do not say how 
your fowl-house is constructed, or affixed, it is 
impossible to say if it is really removable by 
you; but if the matter be really doubtful it will 
be best to remove it at once, as there will be less 
danger of any stir being made by the landlord. 
—K. C. T. 


Notice to determine service (Notice) 
—The young man is evidently either engaged 
as a gardener or as a man-servant residing on 
the premises. In the latter event his employer 
will be liable to duty for a male servant. A 
month’s notice from either side is necessary to 
determine the service in the absence of an 


You would be perfectly astonished ¢ 
if you were made aware of the many a 

thousands of pounds absolutely >% 
thrown awry from year to year (8 


upon so-called curatives that are i 








foisted upon a public only too wil- 
ling to believe the specious argu- 
ments laid before them. 


Now, strength and muscular « 
activity, rosy cheeks, plumpness, 
and health, can be obtained ious § 
medicine. 4 


It can be accomplished with a 
perfect, flesh-forming, palatable, 
and agreeable Food Beverage. 


os 


a ATS 











is such a Food Beverages, possessing, 
as it does, wonderful nourishing, 
strengthening, and _ stimulative ¢€ 
pov unsurpassed by any other 
“ood Beverage. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- (a 
Cocoa is not a medicine, It does 
simply what it is claimed to do, and (3 
its strengthening powers are being 4 
recognised to an extent hitherto (B 
unknown in the history of any 
preparation. 


Merit, and merit alone, is what we fp 
claim for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and « 
we are prepared to send to any f/f 
reader who names this journal (a ( 
postcard will do), a dainty sample fi 
tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and ¢ 
post paid. (| 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., 

f i and 1s, 6d. It can be obtained from 
: all Grocers, Chemists. and Stores, or 
1) from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 


60, 61 & 62, Bunhill Row, London, 
E.C. A 
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ROSES. 


THE GRANDEST BUSHES. 


Quality Unsurpassed. 
Two Guineas for proof to the contrary. 


Cory. “The Fields, Newport, Monmouth. 
*©26 Nov., 1897. 
‘Please send me trees named on other side. I am ex- 
tremely pleased with the pot and other Roses I have pur- 
chased from you from time to time, and find them surpass 
those of any other grower I know.—F. P. RoBJENT.” 

















? ay “ n ‘ Ale: 
express contract for some other notice. te sore He rat reg sorts Irish Ferns, 14.—O'KELLY, Ballyvaughan, Oo. Olare. 
"Enclosed please find remittance .... The Rose-trees ARE, Curious, and Beautiful CACTI and 


Removing Rose-trees (A. Bizter).—No, you 


cannot remove the trees. are certainly of very much finer growth than any we have 


previously had of other nurserymen, and your prices are ex- 
ceedingly moderate.—PERCIVAL WILLIAM ELLIS,” 


WILL TAYLER, 


HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX. 


FRUIT TREES 


For Small Gardens. 


COOLING’S GUINEA COLLECTION 


Of Bush or Pyramidal-shaped FRUIT-TREES consists 
of one dozen well-grown fruiting trees of choicest sorts, 
in variety as follows :—Four Bush Apples, including good 
specimens of Cox's Orange Pippin, Beauty of Bath, &c. ; 
Four Burh Plums, including Greengage, Victoria, &c. 5 
Four Bush Pears, including Williams’ Bon Ohrétien, 
Marie Louise, &. These trees come into bearing at 
once, and, being compact in growth, take up little room 
in the garden, Such as now offered are usually sold at 
303. per dozen. 

The Collection, correctly named, carefully packed, and 
forwarded immediately on receipt of P.O.O. or cheque. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF FRUIT-TREES, ROSES: 

éc.,, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


GEO. COOLING & SONS, 
THE NURSERIES, BATH. 


succulent plants, from my Collection of over 2,000 plants. 
6 good strong plants, 5s. 6d.; 12 good plants, 10s 6d., free. 
All different, my selection. Also large specimen Aloes, 
Agaves, Yuccas, and Phyllocactuses. JOHN ATHERTON, 
Oadley. Preston. 


INERARIAS. — Beautiful colours, grand 
plants, 10 to 15 in. across, 6 for 2s. 6d. ; 12 for 4s. 6d. ; also 
stout, healthy plants, 6 for 1s. 6d.; 12 for 2s. 6d. ; smaller, 
1s. 6d. doz., fit for 48's. Genista or Oytisus fragrans, strong, 
bushy plants, from 48 size pots, 6 for3s, Beautiful Greenhouse 
Ferns, grand plants from 48's, 6 for 3s. ; smaller, bushy, for 
vases, 12 for28. Aralia Sieboldi, beautiful foliage plants, 1s. 
dozen. Oarriage paid.—F. G. MILLER, Ocklynge Nurseries, 
Eastbourne, 


(jYCLAMEN GIGANTEUM.—Young healthy 
plants for growing on, 2s. per doz. Seed for sowing now, ls. 
1s, 6d., 28. 64., and 5s, packet (ninth year of distribution). 
Ampelopsia Veitchi, small leaf, self-clinging, hardy creeper, 
3strong plants, 1s. Oarrisge paid.—F. G. MILLER, Nureery- 
man, Eastbourne. aa 3 
TILLERS CHOICE SEKDS.—Catalogues 
free on application. Eighteen packets of choicest 
Annuals, post free, with cultural directions, ls. ; 24 packets 
for large gardens, 2s. 6d. per collection. All plants and seeds 
offered here carriage psid.—F’. G. MILLER, Seed Merchant, 
Eastbourne. ee My: Hr’ & Awa iv 
ILIES OF VALLEY.—Flowering crowns, 
1s. 6d. 100, Rose of Sharon, 4 flowering trees, 1s. Peren- 
nial Phlox Scarlet King, 1s. dozen. Double Sunflowers, Is. 
dozen, free. —-SYMONDS, 69, East-street, Horncastle. 


ARGUERITES, yellow or white, 1s. doz ; 

64, 100, Primrose or Violet roots, 1s. 3a. 100. Desgrange 
Chrysanths, yellow or white, 24, 1s. ; 3s. 100. lvy Geraniums, 
Crousse and Lemoine, Is. 3d. doz.; 78.100, Fuchsias, 1s, doz, 
Marguerites, 3 new varieties, sports from Etoile d'Or, Edbur- 
tonia, Cream, Diatinction, sulphur-bronze, with dark glazed 
leaf; 2 of each above with 3 white and 3 yellow, 2s 6d. 
carriage paid.— WILLIAMS, Marguerite Grower, Fulking 
Beeding, Sussex. “ 








QURPLUS PLANTS.—4 Regal Pelargoniums, 


6 Superb Streptocarpus, 4 Ferns, 4 Pearson's Zonals, 2 
Hydrangea, 8 Primula obconica, 8 Primula floribunda (a gem), 
F.0.0., 8 splendid Petunias, 2 Ivy-leaf, 2 Chrysanthemums, 
6 Deutzia gracilis; bloom at Easter; 54 strong plants, 4s. 6d., 
free. 2 named Rose-trees for pots, gratis with order. Half lot, 
98. 6d., free. HEAD GARDENER. 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


ARNATIONS (border): Mrs. R. Hole, Mrs. 

Muir, Orim. Clove, Raby Cast’e, 3 of each, Is. 9d.; 12, do., 
6s. Pinks, Snowflake and Mrs. Simpkins, 6 of each, 94,— 
TRUSTEES, late J. STEVENSON, Timperley, Cheshire. 


ENDER’S GRAND PETUNIAS.—The best 
offered. Splendid mixed Double Fringed, 1s. 6d. and 3s. 
packet; Rose colour, ditto, 2s.; Single Striped, 1s. and 2s. 
Fringed, 2s.—H ENDER and SON’S Nursery, Plymouth. 
UBEROUS BEGONIAS, Single, magnificent 
strain, our own hybridising and raising from selectwd 
plants of Messrs. Laing’s, Ware's, and Bax’s fam -us produc- 
tions, One-year-old tubers, mixed colours, comprising scarlet, 
rose, crimson, white, yellow, &., 2s,; per doz, 12s. 6d. Our 
B-gontas always give perfect satisfaction. Free for cash.— 
ORANE & OLARKE, illside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


FABLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS,—A first-class 
Collection, well-rooted plants, Is. 6d. doz., including 
Harvest Home, Ryecroft Glory, Mme. Marie Masse, Flora, &c. 
Fres for cash—ORANE & OLARKE, Hillside Nursery, 
Ma>ch, Cambs. 
XTRAORDINARY CLIMBER.—Humulus 
Lupulus, grows 20 feet in a season, quickly covering 
arches, porches, trellis, &c., grows anywhere on wire, wood, 
or string, increases yearly, has bloom like bunches of golden 
Grapes ree illustration, Jan. 15th). 6 for 3s. 6d. ; 12 for 6s., 
free. Plan now.—-A, HOLDSTOOK, Gardener, Northiam, 
Sussex, 












































(jHOICE CUT FLOWERS, in Boxes, 2s. 6d., 


3s. 6d., 5s., and upwards. Wreaths and Crosses, made of 
choicest. flowers in season, from 5s. and upwards. Lily of 
Valley, best Berlin crowns, Is. 6d. for 25, 3 Plumbagos, 3 to 
4 ft., 4a. 6d. ; 6 Stepolopum americana, variegated Grass, for 
2s.: 6 Seaforthia elegans Palms, 28. Carriage paid.—F. H. 
BROOK, Olevedon Nureeries, Olevedon, 
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987.—Voxz. XIX, Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Plower Garden,” FEBRUARY 5, 1898. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. petalled flower, colour reddish-orange. This providing you can harden off the young plants 


Chrysanthemums—eighteen Pom- 
pons for September and October 
flowering outdoors (/. Green).—Although 
msny of these have been grown for years by the 
trade and others specially interested, they are 
scarcely known beyond the limits of the gardens 
of those alluded to. You should get Blushing 
Bride, lilac, passing to blush-lilac ; Bronze Bride, 
rich bronze, sport from the first-named ; Anas- 
tasio, small rosy-purple flowers, very dwarf and 
compact ; Canari, brown-yellow, free, bushy, 
compact; Flora, golden-yellow, bushy, and 
fairly compact; Fiberta, rich canary-yellow, 
bu hy, dwarf, compact, continuous bloomer from 
Azgust till October; Little Bob, one of the 
brightest for border work, small deep red 
flowers, nice bushy habit; Alice Butcher, red 
suffused orange, nice clean growth, splendid 
habit; Lyon, the parent of the last-named, 
Lefort, fimbriated 
flowers, colour old gold, shaded red; Mme, 
Jolivart, white shaded pink, a very free, dwarf, 
and useful plant; L’Ami Condérchet, soft 
yellow, deepening at the centre, nice, bushy, 
compact habit; Toreador, red, tipped orange, 
bushy habit, free flowering ; White St. Croats, 
white, free flowering, and dwarf; Piercy’s 
Seedling, bronzy-yellow, free, dwarf, and a 
continuous blocmer ; Nanum, blush-white, free, 
dwarf, bushy and compact ; Crimson Précocite, 
crimson, tipped gold, bushy habit, free ; Yellow 


rosy-purple; Mme. Ed. 


} Gem, fimbriated, orange-yellow, nice habit. 


Francois Vuillermet, rosy-purple, 


G. Wermig, deep yellow, outer petals paler, 
good habit ; Harvest Home, crimson and golden, 


orange-yellow, a recent acquisition, splen.lid 
bushy habit; Mme. C. Dasgrange, white, good 
border sort; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve, 
very free, bushy habit, splendid constitution ; 
Mychett White, pure white, very dwarf, free. 
The foregoing are seen at their best during 
September, and generally continue on well into 
October. For a bright October display secure 
the following sorts: Notaire Groz, rather above 
‘ feet, delicate silvery-pink b’ossoms, and very 
chaste; Ryecroft Glory, orange-yellow, good 
lushy habit ; Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de 
ariel, bright orange, very free and dwarf; 
Vice-President Hardy, orange-scarlet, yellow 
reverse, rather loose habit, but useful for cut- 
fowers; Mlle. Guindudeau, pink suffused 
pirp'e, bushy spreading habit; Lady J'ita- 
Wygcram, pure white, very free and dwarf; 

roné3 Prince, beautiful old gold, unique 
Gocur; aud M, Chauchard, pretty narrow: 





Chrysanthemums—18 Japanese for 
| September and October blooming 
i} outdoors (HH. HL ).—You may think this a 
j large selection for flowering during the period 
1 mentioned in the heading to this reply, but it 
1 only represents a tithe of the many good sorts 


i that are each year being acquired. We 
|) cordially recommend the following sorts: 
| Arthur Crepey, beautiful canary - yellow ; 
) 


very bushy 
and compact; Edith Syratt, free flowering, 
bright purple, dwarf; Edie Wright, rosy- 
purple, passing to pink, 3 feet, one of the best ; 


the earl'e:t of the rich coloured sorts, rather 
epare habit, yet free flowering ; Ivy Stark, pale 





























































them. 


santhemums 
is the best time to strike 


flowering Chrysanthemums? ‘There 


sorts first. 


September and October, 
weather is not too ‘evere. 


and to perfect their blossoms. 
between the present and the end 


with a fair prospect of success. 


within a month, by the end of May, 
& fortnight earlier, they should be, 


the period previously alluded to. 


is perfected. 


of a heated greenhouse’? To this we reply, yes, 


plenty of stable-refuse, or anything of that kind, 
is of the highest importance, 


propagation of Chrysanthemums ; but how long 
the present mild weather is to continue is 
doubtful, You may therefore put your 
cuttings in pots, boxes, or anything else that 
will answer the same purpose, and plunge these 
in ashes, spent Hops, etc., in the frame. At the 
same time you must ensure absolute protection 
from frost, when we do experience it, and this 
is very likely to be felt very soon. In the 
greenhouse, in which there is a nice genial 
warmth, the nee rom ts if taken off the old 
plants ana inserted at once, should root in two 
to three weeks, and go ahead right away after- 
wards, The latter method is by far the best, 


is a selection of the best for an outdoor display, 
and we are convinced you will do well with 


Propagating early-flowering Chry- 
(H. Green).—You ask, when 
cuttings of the early- 
is little 
doubt about the advantage of late winter or early 
spring propagation of these sorts. We, therefore, 
strongly recommend you to commence at once 
inserting cuttings of the most popular Japanese 
There are many excellent sorts 
which have more recently attained prominence, 
the late trial in the gardens of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society being very good, and ably illus- 
trating the value of this type of the plant for 
flowering outdoors in the open border during 
and even later when the 
The Japanese sor(s 
are best seen to first, as they seem to need just 
a little longer time to develop their growths 
At any time 
of March 
it is quite possible to root the Japanese varieties 
If the cuttings 
root quickly, and they should certainly do so 
or possibly 
as the result 
of repeated shifts into pots of large size, just the 
best kind of plants for making large bushes in 
the open border, to bloom in profusion during 
We have 
known of pretty little plants being grown from 
cuttings inserted during April and May, but of 
course they do not attain to anything like the 
same dimensions as those propagated earlier; 
neither is the period of blossoming quite so 
early. Propagate Pompons during the period 
best suited to the Japanese sorts, but really 
excellent results follow a March propaga- 
tion. Most of the Pompon sorts partake of 
a very dwarf and compact habit, so that, 
although they may be propagated so late as 
March, the lateral growths are so numerous 
that in a comparatively short time a plant 
capable of developing some hundreds of blossoms 
September and mid-October is 
their great time to blossom, and then they are 
truly most profuse in their display. You also 
ask, can these sorts be rooted without the aid 


although, to satisfactorily do this, a cold-frame 
or pit around which there should be packed 


The present 
season has, in fact, been specially suited to the 


sorts here referred to. 





































































































properly afterwards. You will find in taking 
up the culture of these plants for an outdoor 
display far more satisfaction than in growing 
the ordinary exhibition sorts. These hardy sorts 
keep the garden gay during the autumn, and 
also provide you with an immense wealth of 
blossoms for cut-flowers during the same period. 


Chrysanthemums forthree months’ 
home display (4 New Reoder).—As your 
object is to provide the best home display to 
extend over a period of three months, you 
should have little difficulty in obtaining this 
result. You state that you would like to grow 
three or four blooms on each plant and with 
the sorts mentioned in your letter you should 
have no difficulty in this matter, as they are 
all well adapted for the purpose. We have 
divided your selection into three different 
periods, so that you should obtain your blossoms 
during October, November, and December. 
Semi-early sorts are: Baron Hirsch, Source 
d’Or, W. H. Lincoln, and Souvenir de Petite 
Amie, and should be allowed to break naturally, 
as should those in each of the following sections, 
and crown-buds retained. Each of the fore- 
going sorts are rather dwarf. For a mid-season 
display (November): Viviand Morel, Rose 
Wynne, Ernest Capitant, Florence Davis, Eva 
Knowles, Mme. Carnot, and Mlle. Thérése Rey 
are the best of the Japanese, while Golden 
Empress, John Lambert, and Lord Alcester 
ably represent the incurved sorts. Retain second 
crown-buds of each of these from a natural 
break. The last three Japanese are rather tall, 
others of medium height from the bud recom- 
mended. Late sorts are well represented by 
Niveum, Good Gracious, R. C. Kingston, and 
the Queen from late August or early September 
buds. The second and last sorts are rather tall. 
W. H. Lincoln also makes a splendid late- 
blooming plant if the buds be retained well into 
September. 


Chrysanthemum Pride of Ryecroft 
(Regular Subscriber).—This variety is, as you 
state, a yellow sport from Niveum, so widely 
known and highly appreciated as an excellent 
December-flowering sort. We understand it 
sported at Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, 8 BE, 
It should prove a valuable acquisition both for 
home decoration as well as for market purposes. 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
bud-retaining (Avondale).—We are pleased 
to learn you value the list published in our 
issue of 15th January. You ask what we 
mean by a ‘‘late” crown-bud. When referring 
to sorts needing the late crown-bud retained, 
you will find it generally refers to plants, or 
rather sorts, which produce in the course of 
their summer growth a series of crown-buds, 
each one only a few weeks removed from the pre- 
vious one, and often in a lesser period of time. 
We could not very well state whether it was 
the third, fourth, or what bud it would be, so 
we therefore suggest you should retain those 
buds which usually appear about the latter part 
of August and a trifle later. W. H. Lincoln, 
Emily Silsbury, William Tricker and its sport 
Mrs. W. 8. Trafford, are each typical of the 
You raise the question 
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of date of propagation, suggesting that a varia- 
tion in the date of this work would affect the 
ultimate results. If grown naturally there is 
no doubs it would, but by adopting the 
principle of pinching: the whole manner of 
growth of plant is afterwards changed. By 
this means a grower may, to a large extent, 
make up for late propagation, and vice versd. 
The points you raise as to a grower in the 
country a3 against a grower in less favourable 
circumstances always will arise, and the 
grower in unfavourable localities, crowded areas, 
and with other atmospheric disadvantages, 
must naturally always be at a disadvantage. 
We give our advice for those in an ordinary 
position in which gardening generally may be 
carried out satisfactorily. A grower in the 
country will always have an advantage over 
those living in less agreeable places, but the 
latter may be considerably helped by following 
the instructions given, and to which you refer 
above. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums at lifra- 
combe.—In your issue of January 23rd, 1897, 
you were good enough to give a lengthy reply 
to my inquiry, as to some of the newer sorts 
being adapted to our North Devon climate. 
I tried most of the kinds you named with 
general satisfactory results, but more especially 
successfal were Cecil Wray, Eynsford White, 
Souv. de Petite Amie, Mutual Friend, Mrs. 
Conway, Duchess of York, W. Seward, Deuil 
de Jules Ferry, Colonel Chase, and Elmer D. 
Smith. Of course the season has been excep- 


tional; and when I instance the fact 
that I now (January 23rd) have Calla 
ethiopica blooming in a pond you will 


note that this district is specially favoured 
as regards temperature. To the above-named 
Chrysanthemums of modern introduction I 
would add the following, which have done ex- 
tremely well, viz. : Commandant Blussett, Mrs. 
E. G. Hill, Interocean, Dake of York, and also 
the old varieties, Avalanche, Lady Seiborne, 
Source d’Or, Val d’Andorre, Mr. A. H. Neve, 
John Salter, Viviand Morel, Bouquet des Dames, 
Mr. W. Holmes. I may mention that I had 
B-onz3 Blushing Beide, Early Blush, and others 
blooming in August, and that to-day I picked 
fair blooms of Golden Wreath, Eugene Daille- 
douze, and President R. W. Smith growing 
under trees with a north aspect.—MIRaMaAr. 





GARDEN WORK* 


Conservatory. 


The early Oyclamens will now be going out of flower, but 
other batches will be coming on, and as the forward plants 
stop blcoming move to acool-house and gradually witbhold 
water to ripen growth, and when that is completed lay 
their pots on the tides. Complete and gradual ripening is 
necessary to ensure perfect resting with the bulbs in a 
sound state, so that they may break strongly about nexs 
June—some wiil come earlier and some later. These 
plants are so easily raised from seeds that it is hardly 
worth while to keep them longer than two years. The 
young seedlings raised in autumn will now be pricked off 
in boxes, and must be kept in an intermediate-house to 
ensure robustand steady growth. Those who have a good 
strain should save their own seeds. Late blooming plants 
are best for seeding. Such climbers as Tacsonias, Passion- 
flowers, etc, will now be breakirg into growtb, and 
disbudding ghould begin. Where the house is fairly lofty, 
close training should not be attempted. as the flowering 
shoots look well when harging gracefully down. The 
variety Oob#a scandens is a pretty climber for the 
conservatory when allowed a considerable amount of 
freedom Mandevilla suaveolens is a good climber for a 
lofty house. The flowers are very fragrant. Oleanders in 
variety, when well managed, are useful plants for the con- 
servatory, but they are usually allowed to run up too 
much. Prune after flowering, and place outside in summer 
to ripen growth There isa great demand now for flowers 
for cutting, and it is necessary to bear this constantly in 
mind. No one has too many Roses, and these should now 
be coming on inquantity. The Teas are the ladies’ favour- 
iter, but some of the dark, velvety crimsons should also be 
forced. General Jacqueminot is a favourite Rose for 
forcing ; but any of the vigorous-growing H.P.’s will force 
well when well established in pots. A few standards and 
half-standards will ba useful in pots to stand among other 
things in the conservatory. Good plants of Laburnums are 
useful, and the double Scarlet Thorns if brought on quietly 
in the Peach-house, will be useful. 


Stove. 
_ As the Poinsettias go out of bloom keep them dry for a 
time to ripen the wood. Many of the later plants are still 
very bright. April or May will be time enough to strike 
cuttings for next winter, and many will be struck later. 
All flowering plants, such as Euphorbia splendens, 
Begonias, Justicias, etc , should be pruned rather hard 
back after flowering, and when they break again shake 
out and repot. 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a nt npc: later than ts here indicated, with equally good 
rosiits, 

































































Cucumbers are expected to do well. If green-flies are taken 
into the house they will give trouble. 
most effective remedy. 
soon make rapid progress. 
necessary. 
neither scald or flag, but they must not touch the flowers. 
Give frequent light top-dreesings of free, open, rich stuff. 
This will not only encourage the roots, which are con- 
stantly running out on the sur’ace when the plants are 
doing well, but it will also keep the atmosphere sweet, keep 
it from getting stuffy, and so encourage mildew. I may say 
during the last ten years which I have grown Oucumbers 
on the non-ventilating system I have never had so little 
trouble with insects, and have never seen a speck of 
mildew. 


crowns, may be done now, as in most instances new 
growths will be coming away soon, and it is best in 
repotting to anticipate that. 
any others which do not produce spores, must, of course, 
be increased by division. 
including the one just named, to do best in pure loam, if 
the loam is good. 
watered less frequently after repotting, and should be kept 
a little closer and be shaded from bright sunshine to 
encourage root action. 


are now forced thickly in boxes, and lifted as they come 
into bloom, and planted in vases of any kind or shape in 
Moss. Sometimes a small Fern is placed in the centre, and 
the Tulips grouped round it. 


coming rapidJy forward. Oflate years more has been done 
with bulbs in the turf on the lawn, under trees, and on 
banks, and round the margias of shrubberies. These 
positions seem to ba 
Daffodils, and Snowdrops. 
adapted for planting among Grass, but they are charming 
on shelving banks, under trees, where the shade is not too 
dense. 
up to the present, and this work sbould be in a forward 
state now. Of course, where large alterations are going 
forward, planting isoften extended up to April. Wedida 
good deal of planting last April, but though the early part 
of the summer was dry, with mulch and plenty of water 
nothing was lost. 
planted trees during the spring and early summer is a 
great advantage. 
is the opportunity it gives to produce varietiy both of 
surface and style of planting. 
spring to come unexpectedly upon bank of Aconites, or 
Soowdrops, or Honesty ; 
Evening Primroses, and 
without much culture. 
Roses fail, but the old China—and a charming old Rose it 
is—will grow anywhere, but, of course, it pays for good 
culture. 
Pansy: beds. 
in autumn 
display. 


Ourrants dust with soot or lime. 
the birds. Mossy fruit-trees in orchards or gardens should 
be dressed with lime, and the roots top-dressed with some- 
thing rich if the Moss arises from poverty in the soil. If 
the land is damp it may be necessary to drain it, and there 
ig frait land that would be improved by draining, 
more that might be improved by manuring and liming. In 
planting young trees on clay lands place a couple of slates 
or something that will keep the roots from growing down, 
and keep the trees well up in the soil. 
have been planted three years or four years may be lifted 
and replanted 
especially where the subsoil is unsuitable. 
mistake to dig over or among the roots of fruit-trees with 
a spade. 
suckers. 
start away. Strawberries in flower under glass should be 
assisted with the camel’s-hair pencil. 
blossoms. 
keep the foliage healthy and strong. The most suitable 
temperature for S:rawberries is about 50 degs. at starting, 





Some of the worst of the old plants should 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


be thrown out, especially the Begonias, as cuttings strike 
so freely, and, if one wants a few good-sized specimens, they 
are easily made by placing three or four plants in a pot. 
Of course, those who grow plants for exhibition must not 
build them up in this way, but for home decoration, where 
a few good specimens are desired, these are easily created. 
Summer-flowering climbers, such as Allamandas, Olero- 
dendrons, and Bougainvilleas, will soon be breaking into 
growth, and in order to get plenty of flowers train the 
young shoots up into the light. 
soil into a shed ready for potting. 
Gloxinias will now be starting iato growth, and should be 
repotted. 
foliage and flowers will improve. 


Get a stock of suitable 
The earliest rested 


Give them fairly rich compost and bth the 


Cucumber House. 
Do not crowd the hous2 with other plants if the 


Vaporising is the 
Young plants set out now will 

Do not shade tillit is absolutely 
With a saturated atmosphere the leaves will 


Ferns in Warm House. 
Rapotting, if necessary, accompanied by division of the 


Adiantum Farleyense, and 
We find many of the Adiantuma, 


Ferne, like other plants, must be 


Room Gardening. 
Tulips are among the cheapest of room ornaments. They 


Outdoor Garden. 
The winter still continues very mild, and bulb3 are 


the natural home of Crocuees, 
Aconites are not so well 


There has been no frost to stop planting operations 


Syringing over the foliage of newly 
One advantage of having a large garden 
It is pleasant in early 


later on Bluebells, Foxgloves, 
other things which grow freely 
We sometimes find gardens where 


Give the finishing touches to Oarnation and 
There are two seasons for planting Pansies— 
for exhibition and in epring for summer 


Fruit Garden. 


Where the birds are eating the buds of Gooseberry or 
It is better to anticipate 


and 


Young trees which 


This replanting is a great advantage, 
It is a great 


This ig one of the causes of the production of 
Where the roots are injured by the spade suckers 


Remove all weakly 
Do not crowd the plants, and ventilate freely to 


to be gradually in‘ reased to 65 degs. when the fruits are set 
and swelling, to be cooled down a little later when the 
fruits are ripening. Bring on fresh batches of plants to 
make sure of a succession. 


Vegetable Garder. 

Make up hot-beds in succession for Potatoes, Horn 
Carrots, Radishes, Lettuces, Asparagus, etc. Beds 3 feet 
high, if well put together, will do for all these things now. 
If Cucumbers are grown in frames a bed should be started 
soon. The manure and tree-leaves should be thoroughly 
blended, and turned over at least once before making up 
the bed. Ifstable-manure alone is used more time must 
be allowed for fermentation to drive off some of the rank- 
ness before the bed is made up. Make it fairly firm to 
ensure a steady and lasting heat. Put on the frame, and 
as soon as the heat is steady and the drops of moisture 
which condence inside the frame clear and free from 
impurities anythiog may be planted therein. The bed for 
Cucumbers should be not less than 4 feet high and a foot 
wider on all sides than the frames. Ifa warm pit can be 




















































Potatoes on warm border. 
Radishes, Lettuces in warm position. 
Oabbages. 
pulled up and the places filled up with young plants. 
Pricked off Cauliflowers sown under 
frame. Planted out more Tripoli Onions from seed-bed. 


wall, and Morello 
are never cropped within 6 feet of wall, but a few early 
Potatoes, Radishes and Cauliflowers are planted along the 
front. 
other Greens. 
flower in second house. 
shaken daily. 


menced thinning Black 
Shall follow this up from day to day, as the bunches are 
ready Allsublaterals are pinched back at the same time. 
Potted off Tomatoes. 
Cucumber, and Melon plants to meet every demand will 
be kept up now by occasional sowing. Oleared out some 
Laurelsin shrubbery to make room for Hollies, 


Peas. 
onwards in succession. 
Oarro‘s and Parsnips. 
lime to bush fruits; birds are numerou} 

4 traps to catch mice among Peas and Beans. 
lot of young Ferns to 4-inch and 5-inch pots, and potted off 
a lot of seedlings from boxes. 
lot of Maiden-hair Ferns. 
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spared for other purposes plant it with dwarf French 
Beans. 
houses and vineries should be cleared of French Beans; 
and this vegetable is so important that an effort should be 
made to keep up a supply. Transplant Tripoli Onions, and 
plant out more Oabbages and Lettuces from seed-beds. Sow 
Horn Oarrots, Radishes, Lettuces, and Brussels Sprouts 
outside on a warm site, and plant early Potatoes and sow 
Peas and Beans. 
etic., are Cleared off prepare the ground for next crop. 


By the time the Beans come into bearing Peach- 


As fast as the Winter Greens, Celery, 


E, HoBDAY. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


———- 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 3ist.—Planted Duke of York and Asbleaf 
Sowed French Horn Oarrot, 
Earthed up young 
A few have started away; there have been 


glass in boxes in 


February 1st —Finished training Peach-trees on south 
Oherries on north wall. Peach borders 


Cleared «ff dead leaves from Brussel Sprouts and 
Used camel’s-hair-brush to Peaches just in 
In addition to this the trellis is 


February 2nd.—Potted off bedding plants and put in 


more cuttings. Made a new plantation of Her Majesty 
Pink. Planted several rather large groups of Pawonies, 
German Iris, and Hellebores round the margins of shrub- 
bery. 
plants to warm-house. V 
and tied down shoots that were nct quite ready at the last 
tying. 


Moved a lot of Spires, Deutzias, and other forcing 
Looked over Vines in early house 


February 3rd —Pianted Melons in warm-house. Oom- 
Hamburgh Grapes on pot-Vines. 


A continual stream of Tomato, 


February 4th —Pruned Roses on south wall. We want 


early blooms, and these follow close upon the Roses under 
glass. 
rapidly coming on. , esse 
borders of late vinery with a mixture of various artificial 
manures, and lightly stirred them in. 
under glass. Stopped and tied early Cucumbers. 


the surface among epring flowers now 
Started Dahlias in heat. Top dressed 


S.irred 


Disbudded Peaches 


Februtry 5+h.—Planted more early and second early 
We want a good lot of Peas as early as possible and 
Dug over early Celery ground for 
Gave a further dusting of soot and 
Set figure of 

Shifted ona 


Shook out and repotted a 


———— 


Daffodil-budsdying(P. B.L.).—ItNarcis- 


gus Van Sion isbrought into heat too early it often 
produces buds that go blind before expanding. 
Double Daffodils are more subject to failure in 
this respect than are the singles, as °* Pid Bae 
has proved by 
Trumpet 


his experience of princeps and 
major. ‘The double white N. 
oeticus, in the open, often produces a quantity 


of blind buds, a circumstance that rarely occurs 
in the single variety. N. 
potted late 
covered with ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre to the 
depth of 6 inches. 
growth at once, but the leaves move slowly. 
When these latter are about an inch high the 
covering material may be removed and the pots 
or boxes removed to a cold-frame. 
should remain until the 
December, when they may be brought into the 
greenhouse, being moved into higher tempera- 
ture after a few days. 


Van Sion should be 


in September, and should then be 


The roots then start into 


Here they 
commencement of 


By this treatment the 
flower-bud will have been enabled to emerge 


from the bulb before the application of heat, and 


will more readily respond to the latter's 


influence than if this was applied at an earlier 


period. The bulbs housed in December, if 


accorded the treatment here recommended, 


will generally expand their flowers earlier than 
batches that were housed a month earlier. At 
no time isa high temperature required, 50 degs. 
to 60 degs. being the maximum advisable. With 
a steady temperature of 55 degs. and a copious 
water supply the double Daffodils should 
flower early in January. No bottom-heat ig 
requisite to ensure early flowering. 


Annual flowers for border.—Regard, 
ing “*M. L’s” inquiry, on p. 687, for hardy 
annuals for border, perhaps my experience wouls 
interest him. My border is 180 feet long anc 
6 feet wide, with a 6-foot brick wall on the south 
side. On the wall I grow Ayrshire, Gen. Jat- 
queminot, and Duke of Edinburgh Roses, and 
against the buttresses Sweet Peas. In tle 
border Harpaliums, Michaelmas Daisies, Ir, 
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Wallflower, Campanulas, Day Lilies, Gladioli, 
Lilies in variety, Cornflowers, Shirley Poppies, 
Gaillardias, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, Silene, Pinks, 
Pansies, Coreopsis, Delphinium, and Foxgloves. 
Many of these I found in flower on November Ist 
last year. It is generally supposed that such 
flowers cannot be obtained on a north border, 
but I have proved the opposite ; but, of course, 
there is no tree shade._-HERBERT STONEHAM, 
Godstone Court, Godstone, Surrey. 





ROSES, 


PEGGED DOWN ROSES. 
THE illustration represents shoots of the varie- 
ties Ulrich Brunner and Pride of Waltham, 


which are two of the most suitable kinds for 
pegging down. At the time I took this photo- 


graph the long shoots were completely covered | 


with the large fragrant flowers, all much of a 
size. I always peg down a number of my Roses 


summer after flowering, and endeavour to get 
as much new growth from the base as possible. 
This you must keep clean and healthy, as well 
ag getting it well matured by early winter. As 
your house is unheated, you will need to 
ventilate freely to keep the plants from break- 
ing too early in spring. Read our frequent 
notes upon seasonable work; these will soon 
contain hints upon Roses in cold-houses. 


Gallica Roses.—Will you kindly state 
what kind of Roses ‘‘Gallica” are? If they are 
double? And are they considered specially suited 
for growing in or near London?—W. W. 

*,* Rosa Gallica is the botanical name of a 
class of old-fashioned Roses frequently spoken 
ofas French Roses. It is to this class that such 
o'd favourites as Rosa Mundi, Villege Maid, and 
York and Lancaster belong. There are many 
shades and varieties, ranging from the deepest 
damask to blush-white. It is a particularly 
hardy class, and well adapted for towns. Some 
of the flowers are very large and double, others 








Shoots of Ulrich Brunner Rose pegged down. From a photograph by Mre. Deane, Fairfiolds, Fareham. 


and plant my dwarf standards among them, 
thereby adding greatly to their effect, as the 
one relieves the stiffness of the other. It is very 
difficult to photograph a subject of this kind, 
because the Roses being so close to the ground, 
the camera must be sloped so much to secure 
an adequate representation of the flower. D. 





Climbing Roses for span-roofed 
house.—I have a span-roofed greenhouse not 
heated. It is 22 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, 9 feet 
high, a border at each side 20 inches wide. I 
want to grow climbing Roses in it. Would 
you kindly tell me how many Rose-trees it will 
take, and which are the best sorts for market? 
I would like different colours and good growers 
and bloomers. Please give answer in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED ?—OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

*_* Roses are really not suitable for such a 


house, for we have no doubt you would wish | 


other subjects beneath. However, if you mean 
to try, plant 4 feet apart, and sslect William 
Allen Richardson, Maréchal Niel, and Reine 
Marie Henriette, 


Prune back hard each | 


only semi-double. Their great fault ia that 
many are only ‘‘summer bloomers”—i ¢ , they 
flower well once, and give only an occasional 
blossom during the remainder of the season. In 
| our other classes we find some really grand Roses 
for town culture. Mrs. John Laing, General 
Jacqueminot, Boule de Neige, Marie Van 
|Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Gloire de Dijon, 
'Common China, Prince Camille de Rohan, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Viscountess Folkestone, G. 
Nabonnand, and Souvenir de la Malmaison, are 
a dozen which give a wide variety of colour, and 
are equally hardy. 


Moving Roses.—Last November I planted some 
dwarf bush Roses (LI. P.). Will you kindly inform me 
whether it will be safe to remove came to another position 
in February or March next? By replying through your 
columns I shall esteem it a favour.—UrBAn. 

, Se In early March the plants may be moved if care be 
| taken, 


—— 





Hijth Edition now ready, illustrated, medium Svo., rrice Ibs 
|The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Housca, and wer 506 
Tlustrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 
Culture and Arrancement, London; John Murray and of all 
Bocksellers 




















FERNS. 


THE MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS. 

A. ForMosuM.—This fine strong growing New 
Zealand species is one of the most ornamental 
Ferns in cultivation. The fronds are light green 
in colour, from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, and 
produced from slender underground creeping 
rhizomes. They are erect, or nearly so, with 
pinnules small and hairy rachis, and their stalks, 
which are proportionally very strong, are of a 
shining jet black. It isof very easy culture, and 
succeeds admirably in a greenhouse. 

A. GLAUCOPHYLLUM.—This is a very beauti- 
ful, neat, small-growing species from Mexico, 
rarely exceeding 8 inchesin height. The fronds, 
which are produced from a slender rhizome, are 
of a pale green colour. 

A. HISPIDULUM —A very handsome specics, 
with fronds profusely produced from a crown, 
and attaining the height of 15 inches to 20 
inches. They are dark green in colour; the 
stalk rough, being covered with short, stiff 
brown hairs. It is an Australian species of 
very easy culture, and does well in a green- 
house. 

A. LarHami.—A beautiful garden variety, 
probably a natural sport from A. scutum, from 
which it differs in having a graceful drooping 
instead of a semi-erect habit of growth. The 
fronds are produced from a tufted crown, and 
measure from 23 feet to 3 feet high. 

A LUNULATUM.—A very distinct and hand- 
some species from the East Indies. It has a 
very slender and pendulous habit, on account 
of which it is considered one of the best basket 
Ferns by all who grow it. The fact cf its being 
deciduous accounts for its loss in many cases, 
as care must be taken in the winter that it does 
not become thoroughly dry, or it will not start 
again, I have always found it to do best if kept 
moist at the roots all the year round; by that 
means it does not die down altogether, and 
perhaps does not get quite as much rest as if 
treated as a deciduous species. Stove. 

A MACROPHYLLUM.—This beautiful erect- 
growing species, from the West Indies, is one of 
the hardsomest and most distinct of the whole 
genus. The fronds, when young, are of a deli- 
cate pink or red, changing to bright green with 
age; they aro produced in great abundance, 
and have their stalks stout and shining black. 
It requires to be well supplied with water at 
the roots, or it willhave a wretched appearance, 
its beautiful fronds becoming spotted. Stove. 

A. PALMATUM (digitatum),—A very beautiful 
Fera with fronds of an indefinitely elongated 
form, produced from a stout creeping rhizome, 
and very well adapted for basket culture. 
Grown in that way it soon makes a handsome 
specimen, as the fronds, which are light green 
in colour, attain a considerable size. 

A. PrEDATUM.—This ornamental and_ tho- 
roughly deciduous North American species, 
although perfectly hardy and most suitable for 
the out-of-door fernery, makes a very fine speci- 
men for the greenhouse, where, in fact, it shows 
itself to better advantage, as, being of rather a 
fragile substance, it is seldom seen in perfection 
outside unless it be in a very sheltered situa- 
tion. The fronds, which are produced from an 
underground thick rhizome, grow to 18 inches 
or more in length, are of a delicate green colour, 
pedate or bird’s-foot shaped, and smooth; they 
are supported upon black shining stems. 
Greenhouse. 

A. PRINCEPS.—Not only does this splendid 
Maiden-hair from New Grenada possess a bold 
character on account of the sizs of the fronds and 
the pinnules, but the plants are also remarkably 
graceful from their fulness of development and 
the arching and pendent position which they 
assume. Stove. 

A. RUBELLUM.—A very pretty Peruvian 
species of dwarf habit. The fronds are produced 
in great profusion, the young ones being on their 
first appearance of a beautiful purplish-crimscn 
tint, changing to light green with age, but even 
then tinged with pink, so that a good specimen 
is always more or less enlivened by a roseate 


hue. Stove. 
A. Sanctra-CaTHERIN®.—The fronds of this 


truly ornamental Brazilian species are from 
1 foot to 2 feet in height; they are freely pro- 
duced from an underground thick rhizome ; the 
stalks and rachis are wiry and jet black ; the 
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pinnules, rather far apart, are dark green, and 
coarsely toothed. It requires little light. Stove. 

A. scaBprum (Silver Maiden-hair).—A very 
compact-growing and beautifal species from 
Chili, very seldom met with in cultivation ; the 
fronds, which are produced ia great quantity, 
seldom attain more than 9 inches high ; they 
are dusted on both sides with a white farinose 
;owder. It is generally considered a diffisult 
plant to grow, but it is only on account of its 
being kept in too great heat, and with too much 
moisture round it. I have seen it grown best 
on a dry shelf with Cacti, and very little allow- 
ance of water during winter in a greenhouse. 

A scuTUM, or, more accurately, A. Ghies- 
breghti, under which name, however, it is very 
little known, is a beautiful plant which has 
eprung up in our gardens without anyone being 
able at present to say from whence it has come, 
or if it is merely an altered and improved form 
of some species already in cultivation. Anyhow, 
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KALMIAS. 


In the early days of May one of the brightest 
pictures among hardy shrubs is furnished by a 
mass of the little Kalmia glauca, which is then 
thickly covered with its charming bright 
purplish-pink coloured flowers. Itis a beautiful 
shrub, which is not grown half so much as it | 
should be, as it is quite as beautiful, though | 
quite different from the commoner Mountain | 
Laurel of the United States (Kalmia latifolia) 
(see cut). K. glauca is of a somewhat upright | 
growth, which reaches a height of 1 foot or a/| 
little more, the oblong-shaped leaves, about | 
1 inch in length, being bright green on the 
upper surface, but glaucous beneath. 

This Kalmia is not vigorous enough to hold 
its own in a mixed border of shrubs or in 
similar positions, but succeeds best in a peaty 
compost, or where the soil consists principally 
of vegetable matter, and which is not, even 








associate with the Rhododendrons and similar 
subjects. This species, which in some of the 
shady ravines of North America is said to reach 
a height of 15 feet to 20 feet, is here more often 
6 feet or 8 feet high and remarkably handsome 
when in flower. It does not bloom till most of 
the Rhododendrons and Azaleas are past their 
best. Of this there is a dwarf variety (myrti- 
folia), which is of more compact habit and 
smaller in all its parts than the type, while some 
dozen years ago a very beautiful variety was 
shown which differed from the type in the towers 
being of a much richer and brighter colour. This 
form was named K. latifolia major splendens. 
With regard to the cultivation of the Moun- 


| tain Laurel little need be said, as it succeeds 


under the same conditions as the different 
Rhododendrons, and, like them, does well in 
soil of a peaty nature, provid: d it does not get 
too dry. As with Rbhododendrons, however, 
this Kalmia often flourishes in a stiff loamy 








American Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia). From a photograph by Mr._ Metcalfe, Mill House, Halifax, 


t has the power of reproducing itself freely from 
spores, as may be seen by the immense quantities 
yearly grown for market. It is a fine large- 
srowing kind with somewhat the habit of A. 


l"arleyense, but less dense, and makes one of the | 
finest Maiden-hairs for decoration or exhibition. | 


[ts beautiful fronds are somewhat ovate, from 
18 inches to 24 inches in length, and produced 


from a thick crown ; the pinne, large, slightly | 


crenate on the margins, are of a bright green 
colour; the stalks and rachis are black and 
shining. Stove. 

A, SULPHUREUM.—This beautiful dwarf ever- 
green species from Chili, a fit companion for the 


pretty little A. scabrum, is always regarded as | 
a difficult subject to manage; it is, however, | 


well deserving any extra trouble it may cause, 
but will succeed well under the same treatment 
as A. scabrum—viz,, on a dry shelf in a cool- 
house, with little water during the winter 


months. The fronds, which seldom attain more 
than 8 nches in height, are produced from a 
crown, (ireenhouse, 


during summer, very dry. Such conditions also 
suit Ledums, many Heaths, Cassiope, some of 
the Andromedas, and others. 


the middle of the last century. The next to 


flower is K. angustifolia, a little upright shrub, | 
Each leaf of | 


reaching a height of 1 yard or so. 
this is about 14 inches in length and # inches 
broad, usually light green above and pale 
beneath ; but in this respect there is a certain 
amount of variety to be found amongst them. 
The flowers are not more than half the size and 
| much deeper in colour than those of the Moun- 
tain Laurel, while there are also some very 
deep-tinted forms, the richest being known as 
|rubra and superba. Besides these there is also 
|a very dwarf variety (nana}, which is valuable 
|as a small rockwork shrub, or for associating 
| with Heaths or similar subjects. The third 
to mention is the Mountain Laurel (K. lati- 
folia), an evergreen shrub, which, from its 
size and cultural requirements, is fitted to 





Like all the | 
members of the genus, this Kalmia is a native | 
of North America, and was introduced about | 


soil. Where the soil is of too stiff and adhesive 
a nature much can be done by mixing with it 
a quantity of leaf-mould. In chalky soils it is 
useless to expect success in the cultivation of the 
different Kalmias. K. latifolia is often used for 
flowering under glass, and there is no reason why 
the smaller-growing kinds should not be used 
for the same purpose. Like their allies, the 
dense fibrous character of their roots is a great 
advantage when they are needed for forcing, as 
they can be lifted and potted without injury. 
They must not, however. be forced too hard, 
otherwise the display will be but small. The 
little K. glauca is more at home where the soil 
is moister than that required by its relatives ; 
indeed, we are told by Emerson it is almost an 
aquatic plant, found at times growing in a 
swamp. In a general way these Kalmias may 
be increased by seeds, which should be sown in 
moist peaty soil. As they are very minute, a 
good plan is to sow them in pots or pans and 
shelter them in a frame during their earlier 
stages, otherwise they are apt to die off should 
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the weather be exceptionally wet or very hot 
and dry. There are two other species of 
Kalmia, which are, however, rarely met with 
in this country—viz., K. cuneataand K hirsuta, 
the last being very distinct from any of the 
others, as the whole plant is hairy. “ [t is a 
small-growing species, reaching a height of a 
foot or thereabouts, and clothed with oblong- 
lanceolate leaves; it bears its delicate pink 
blossoms in the same way as the other members 
of the genus. K. hirsuta is a native of the 
sandy Pine barren swamps of Eastern Virginia, 
and, like some other plants from that region, it 
is difficult to keep long in health in this country. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY EDGING PLANTS. 


THOSE who are in the habit of visiting gardens 
in different parts of the country cannot help 
noticing the various kinds 
used for beds, borders, 
and walks. Some appear 
to be in favour of orna- 


| was not discernible. 





of edgings that are' 


however, that the best and most pleasing edging 
subjects are to be found. Take the common, 
though pretty, Thrift (Armeria vulgaris rosea), 
forexample. In cottage and old-fashioned gar- 
dens this forms a charming edging, being bright 
with pink flowers in summer, and refreshing 
with its tufts of Grass-like foliage during the 
winter. 

Another plant that makes a pretty edging is 
the blue Gentian (G. acaulis). A year or two 
ago, whilst visiting a large establishment near 
Belvoir Castle, I noticed that the whole of 
the kitchen garden walks were edged with 
this charming Gentian, which appeared to 
thrive admirably. The soil was naturally 
of a light loamy character, and with one or 
two exceptions a bare patch of vacancy in the 
whole of the many hundreds of yards of edging 
Besides making vigorous 
growth the plants bloomed profusely during the 
early summer months, and their deep azure-blue 
flowers were very striking. In addition to this 
kind, G. verna and G. gelida are also well 





mental tiles, which at 
the best are ugly, hard, 
and apt to split in win- 
ter ; others prefer Grass 
verges, which entail con- 
siderable labour ; and a 
few give preference to 
edgings of hardy plants. 
The latter, needless to 
say, are the most effec- 
tive when used with 
discretion and judi - 
ciously managed, but, 
ubfortunately, gardens 
with edgings of this 
kind are rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. 
There are numerous 
plants adapted for the 
edgings of walks, beds, 
and borders. Walks, 
of course, which tra- 
verse lawns have turf 
edges, and _ therefore 
nothing need be done 
in this case, but with 
regard to the edgings 
of kitchen garden 
walks I think a revolu- 
tion is necessary. Box, 
perhaps, is the most 
extensively used for this 
purpose, and no par- 
ticular fault can be 
found with it other 
than that it is devoid 
of effect, and requires 
no little trouble to keep 


in good order. Tiles, 
bricks, or stones in 
various styles give 


little bother when once 
laid, but, as has been 
said, they, too, are in- 
effective, and, like all 
such work, masonry 
included, should be 
rigidly excluded from 
tie garden. In select- 
ing plants for edgings, it should be borne 
in mind that some regard must be paid 
to the general surroundings and position 
of the walks or garden. In some parts 
of the country hardy Heaths make a very 
pretty edging, while in others I have seen them 
prove an utter failure. The same may be said in 
regard to numerous other commonly used sub- 
jects. The Ivy may be considered a fairly good 
edging plant, and when judiciously used pro- 
duces a good effect. It should be planted and 
trained in rows from a foot to 15 inches in 
width, or less if preferable. If given a good 
start it will quickly form a compact edging, 
and requires no further attention beyond clip- 
pipg once or twice during the summer. Although 
not generally used as such, Mahonia Aquifolia 
makes a capital edging. The same may be said 
of KEuonymus radicans variegatus, Golden 
Thyme, and one or two of the Retinosporas. 
Several other subjects of a similar shrubby 
nature may also be used. 

It is among plants of a less shrubby character, 


lomsntosum). 








Border with Standard Roses and hardy plants edged with Snow-in-Summer \Ccrastium 


adapted for edgings. Among the numerous 
mossy Saxifrages and Sedums a charming variety 
of edging plants may be found, but it is very 
rare that they are utilised to the best advan- 
tage. Asmall garden of my acquaintance has 
its walks edged with 8. Camposi, and the ¢ ffect is 
everything thatcould bedesired. Inearlysummer 
the edgings made thus are of snowy whiteness, 
whilst even in the depth of winter they are green 
and effective. 

Other kinds, from the well-known S. hyp- 
noides to the equally popular London Pride (8. 
umbrosa), may also be put to a similar use with 
advantage, and the same may be said of the 
Sedums in variety. In establishing edgings of 


these plants, however, particularly in walks, it | 


is advisable to construct a single or double row 
of stones, pieces of rocks or burrs, and plant 
the Saxifrages and Sedums in the crevices. If 
putin fairly good soil and judiciously watered 
for a time, when necessary, the plants will 
quickly cover the stones and thus form a most 
delightful edging. The white-flowered Rock 


From a photograph by Mrs. Barton, The Grove, Wishaw, 
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Cress (Arabis albida), which produces such a 
mass of bloom in early spring, also makes a 
delightful edging when utilised in the same 
manner a8. advised for the Saxifragee ard 
Sedums, and the same may be said in regard 
to the variegated forms (A. a. variegata) 
and the Aubrietias, Then, again, the Prim- 
roses in variety are subjects of no mean meriv 
for this purpose, as many a cottage garden can 
prove, and the same with the Hepaticas, 
Daisies, dwarf - growing Campanulas, Peri- 
winkles, Veronicas, Oxalis of sorts, Funkias, 
Festuca glauca, and others. Where edgings 
are formed with rock margins and planted with 
Saxifrages, Sedums, and similar subjects, as 
described above, a few Crocuses, Squills, Snow- 
drops, Winter Aconites, and other dwarf-grow- 
ing bulbous plants may be introduced, for if 
judiciously employed they would produce a 
brightness not otherwise obtained in winter and 
early spring. 

A variety of permanent edgingsshould, more- 
over, be seen in every well planted garden, and 
for this reason garden- 
ers will do well to give 
the subject more atten- 
tion than they have ap- 
parently hitherto done. 

Our illustration shows 
an edging of the Snow- 
in-‘Summer (Cerastium 
tomentosum), which is 
very pretty. It is very 
hardy, bears clipping 
well, and its wealth of 
white flowers appears in 
early summer. The 
growthis of that silvery- 
grey colour so bright 
and pleasing. L. 





Planting border 
(fF. I. P.).—1, Ivy 
would do well for the 
back-wall, but is slow- 
growing. Ampelopsis 
Veitchi grows quickly 
and would soon cover 
the space, but this 
climber has the diead- 
vantage of becoming 
bare in the winter. The 
blue Passion - flower is 
a quick grower when 
once fairly started, and 
is only devoid of leaves 
for about two weeks or 
a month in the spring. 
2, Weigelas would do 


against the north 
paling, as would the 
double Deutzia (D. 
crenata fi.-pl.). This 


blooms well in partly 
shaded positions. 3, 
Hollies make an excel- 
lent background. Their 
only drawback is their 
slow growth. Berbe- 
ris Darwini is a faster 
grower, and is very 
ornamental. They grow 
quite 20 feet in 
height. 4, Out of the 
many beautiful flowering shrubs it is rather 
| difficult to make a selection if no climatic 
‘difficulties stand in the way. However, on 
/the north-west coast of Cheshire, choice should 
preferably be limited with hardier varieties, 
such as Lilacs, purple and white, Syringa 
'(Philadelphus), Weigela, Deutzia crenata 
fl-pl , Kerria japonica, Ribes, Guelder Rose 
(Viburnum), Thorns, Choisya, probably hardy 
/so near the sea, which remark should apply 
also to Olearia Haasti. The Venetian Sumach 
(Rhus Cotinus), sometimes styled the Smoke- 
/buth, should be tried in a sheltered position, 
/and where the soil is deepest Spirza arizfolia 
}and S. Lindleyana should be planted. Although 
these grow faster in moist soil, they form hand- 
some bushes even where it is comparatively dry. 
The flowering shrubs should not be planted 
close together, but should be allowed sufficient 
/room to expand and show their true shapes and 
values. It is only when treated in this 
manner that such a plantation really attains 
excellence, 
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Nectarine in bush form, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


FRUIT. 


GROWING FRUIT- 
TREES IN POTS. 


Many amateurs only have 
a little glass, and to make 
the best of it by growing 
fruit-trees in pots they may 
add greatly to their sup- 
plies of fruit, and also give 
interest to the garden. At 
the same time ample atten- 
tion is required, as the trees 
suffer more quickly than 
those planted out. As shown 
by the illustrations, few 
fruits are unsatisfactory 
under pot culture, but some 
kinds are more amenable 
than others. The vigorous 
growers need moisture and 
root-space. In a note on 
fruit-trees in pots, it may 
not be out of place to give 
a select list of those kinds 
which succeed, and a few 
words as to culture. In 
this note Apples and Pears 
are included, and though 
many may object to pot 
culiure for these, it must 
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Fig O:born’s Prolific. 








be remembered that the trecs in pots do not| Louise, Bourré d’Anjou, Duchesse de 


occupy the house half the year, and many 


Bordeaux, Le  Lectier, 


Doyenné 


can grow them thus who could not otherwise | d’Alencon, and others too numerous to 


do so at all. Some leading amateur growers 
have made pot-trees their special study and 
obtained great success by growing them in suit- | 
able houses, with only a emall quantity of 


name, 


PeAcHES AND NECTARINES 


come under one heading, 


as they 


heat On the other hand, many amateurs who| require much the same treatment, and 
both were noticed in these pages re- 
cently. The trees must be grown fora 
longer period under glass than Apples 


have studied this mode of culture advise cool- 
houses or glass protection only. Much depends, 
however, upon the trees and when fruits | 
are needed. To get a collection of trees in 
a fruiting condition takes some little time. 
Doubtless the best way is to purchase pre- 
pared trees, as it would be useless to pot 
up and place such trees in heat until the pots 
were filled with fibrous roots and in condi- 
tion to bear the strain of forcing. On the other 
hand, the amateur may purchase young trees at 
a small cost ene season and pot vp, give a 
season’s growth, and another year obtain fruit. 
My readers may ask what preparation is neces- 
sary, and by this I mean the forming or shaping 
of the trees and getting ample roots to produce 
fruit. Theroots of all fruit-trees in a curbed 
position must be fibrous, as large, coarse, or 
woody roots produce gross wood, which is often 
barren. 





APPLES. 


These are less grown than others, but delicious 
fruit may be obtained by pot culture, as a!l know 
who have tasted a Cox’s Orange Pippin grown 
under glass. Trees in pots from 12 inches to 
16 inches should be models of health if well 
attended te, and in the case of the Apple or 
Pear they are only under glass for a limited 
period, as the trees colour their fruits in the 
open much better than under cover. By colour- 
ing I mean when fully grown they are placed in 
the open and protected from birds, as the latter 
are terrible pests with pot trees, and attack the 
fruits cloge to the stalk. Trees may be placed 
under glass after the fruits are set, and when 
grown cool they produce fine specimens. Many cf 
the American varieties do well grown thus, and 
I have seen large cooking kinds given glass cul- 
ture for shows, but do not advise it by any 
means. Such kinds as Cox’s Orange, Early 
Peach, Cardinal, Akero, a Swedish Apple of 
great beauty, Mother Apple, Washington, 
Atalanta, King of Tompkins County, Bijou, 
Buckingham, and Bismarck, all do well grown 
in pots. 

PEARS 
are also well worth pot culture, but as much 
the same remarks apply to these as for Apples, 
my note mostly concerns varieties. The Pears 
can be grown well, but there must be gocd 
culture, no coddling, or excess of heat ; indeed, 
I prefer a cool-house, or one just frost-proof, for 
this fruit. Doyenné du Comice is one of the 
best varieties for pot culture, and probably the 
finest Pear under cultivation ; but to get early 
fruits grow such kinds as Souvenir du Congrés, 
Clapp’s Favourite, Fondante d’Automne, Mar'e 


and Pears, and with this protection 


they should flower and set and finish 


their fruits, so that they cannot ke 





Pear-tree in pot, 
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grown in the same house with fruits need- 
ing different treatment. For instance, trees 
placed under glass in February would be 
in bloom long before other fruits, and would 
need more warmth and atmospheric mois- 
ture. The Peach and Nectarine may be seen 
to the best advantage and give less trouble, 
with a more regular crop, grown in pots 
than some hardier fruits. If desired they may 
be left out-of-doors as long as possible, and will 
then give fruits later. To get the best results 
the trees must be given ample attention, as if in 
the least neglected in the way of moisture, either 
at root or tops, the crop is lost. It is useless for 
amateurs to attempt pot culture and expect 
good results if the trees do not receive attention. 
The best varieties of the Peach in their season 
are as follows—of early varieties choose: Water- 
loo, Amsden June, Hale’s Early, and to follow 
these Early Grosse Mignonne, Royal George ; 
whilst for mid-season Bellegarde, Dymond, 
and Noblesse are suitable. Barrington, Sea 
Eagle, and Nectarine Peach for Jate supplies. 
Nectarines: Early Rivers’, Lord Napier, Pine 
Apple, Elruge (late), Victoria, and Spenser 
provide a succession in order named. 


Pius. 


These succeed well in pots, and there is no 
comparison as regards the flavour of Plums 
grown thus to outdoor fruits. I prefer a 
cool-house and little forcing. Avoid large pots ; 
indeed, in the early stage treat much like the 
Peach, and grow at the cool part of the house. 
Given pot culture the Plums bear splendidly, 
and the following are a few of the best varieties, 
named in order of ripening : The Czar, Oullin’s 
Golden Gage, Denniston’s Superb, Kirke’s, 
Jefferson, and Reine Claude de Bavay. Late: 
Golden Transparent Gage and Coe’s Golden 
Drop. 

Fics, 


Peobably the Fig is less grown by the 
amateur than any other fruit, but why I know 
not, as it gives two crops, and may be grown to 
perfection. It is, indeed, by pot culture that 
one gets the best results, especially with such 
varieties as Negro Largo, which, planted out, 
develops too much growth. The Fig may be 
forced hard, but I am unable in the present 
article to go at length into cultural details. I 
would advise growing in small pots at the start, 
as the trees so soon get too large for the houses. 
Ten-inch to 16-inch pots will produce good 
crops, and the chief points of culture consist in 
stopping all shoots hard at the fourth joint, 
thinoing out weak ones, and feeding during 
growth. Such kinds as St. John’s, Pingo de 
Niel, Brown Turkey, Negro Largo, Nubian, 
and Bourjasotte Grise are excellent varieties. 
The two first-named are the best early kinds, 
and for forcing, but the later are of the best 
quality. Figs may be fruited at any season. For 
instance, if the plants are plunged in the open 
until April, then placed under glass, they will fruit 
well ; or they may be fruited in April if forced 
slowly in December. They will then give two 
crops in one year, if well fed. For the latter 
purpose none are better than Brown Turkey, 


CHERRIES 


are splendid grown under glass, but I must remark 
that I am not fond of pot-culture, for these 
trees planted out in narrow borders give a 
splendid return, It is well to force slowly as 
advised for Plums, to sink the pots, and never 
allow plants to suffer for want of water. There 
are splendid varieties for this purpose, especially 
the following: Biggareau Jaboulay, Frogmore 
Bigarreau, Governor Wood, and Early Rivers for 
early fruits, and Bigarreau de Mezel, Emperor 
Francis, Napoleon Bigarreau, and Royal Duke 
for mid-season, and for later fruits Late Duke, 
Black Tartarian, St. Margaret, and Florence, 
or Geant d’Hedelfinger, a very late black 
variety. 
VINES 

have been grown so many years in pots that 
there is little new to add as regards culture. 
The varieties are few, the best pot- Vines, forced 
or otherwise, being the useful Black Hamburgh 
and the White Foster’s Seedling, both early 
kinds and the best setters, a point often lost 
sight of in fruit culture. I am aware that any 
variety of Vine will do with pot culture, but 
with poor results in some cases, compared to 
the varieties named, As is well known, to get 


fruiting Vines it is necessary to grow them in 
one season. I mean, in order to fruit them 
next year the canes must be thoroughly ripened, 
and if forced for early fruit it is well to have 
bottom-heat. Potcultureof Vines is quite distinct 
from that of the other fruits named, as the 
plants must be under glass from start to finish, 
and if forced hard take care to get good bunches 
and thin early. Give ample food after thin- 
ning, but to treat on the Vine in pots will need 
more room than can be allowed with other fruits. 
Let me add that it is well worth the amateur’s 


Ll 





found injuring plants that I hardly like to say 
that they do not, though it is quite possible 
that their presence among the roots cf a plant 
may be due to their having been feeding on 
some insects that were really the cause cf the 
injuries. So they are benefactors rather than 
pests. I should investigate the matter as care- 
fully as possible, and see if they are the culprits 
or not. On account of the hardness of their 
skins insecticides do not have much effect on 
them. Watering with a strong solution of ealt 
or nitrate of soda is as good as anything.— 
8. 


trouble if ample attention to get good results| G. 8 


can be given. The Vine grown thus fruits so 
freely that: it would pay amateurs to grow it in 
this way, and, by so doing, have their house for 
half-a-year for other purposes. W. 





GARDEN PESTS: 


Insects on root crops (Kildare).—The 
small white insects which you find in your 
garden, and which you think are the cause of 





Pests in rock garden (Annie Handals). 
—The pests in your rock garden are the grubs 
of the Black Vine Weevil (Otiorhynchus sul- 
catus), or of a very nearly allied species. From 
their position at the roots of the plants 
it is impossible to kill them with any 
insecticide without injuring the plants, 
so that the only way is to turn them up 
out of the ground and pick them out. In many 
cases you would probably have to take up tke 











\Pot-Vines in|greenhouse. 


much injury to your various root crops, are | 
specimens of one of the Poduridz or Springtails 
(Lipura ambulans). This species, however, does 
not spring or jump in any way. Ido not feel 
quite certain that these creatures are the cause 
of the injury to the roots, but they may be. I 
should have thought that a good dressing of 
fresh lime or soot well mixed with the soil 
would have killed them. As it has no effect, 
you had better try gas-lime or nitrate of soda,— 
G. S. Ss. 


Pests in gardens (P.).—The creatures 
you sent are specimens of one of the centipedes 
(Geophilus longicornis). They are generally 
supposed to be carnivorous, and not to feed 
upon plants. Their mouths are furnished with 
poison fangs, which would be unnecessary if 





they were vegetarians. At the same time, I 
have had them gent me so often as having been 


plant and search for them among the roots. The 
parent beetles are not quite } inch long, and are 
nearly black. They only teed at night, hiding 
themselves very cuefully during the day. 
Search for them with a lantern in April or May. 


Grubs (Amos Leuther).—The grubs you sent 
are those of the cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris). 
They are exceedingly injurious to the roots of 
most plants and trees. Insecticides seem to have 
little or no effect on them, and the only thing to 
be done is to turn up the ground and pick them 
out. When cockchafers are very abundant they 
should be shaken or beaten off ihe tr. es at mid- 
day, when they are sluggish, and picked up or 
trampled upon.—G. 8. 8. 

Grubs in garden (/. C. D.).—The grubs 
you find in your garden, and of which you have 
sent specimens, are the grubs of the ccmmon 
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cockchafer, and are most injurious insects. They 
feed on the roots of Grass and many other plants 
and trees. It is practically impossible to kill 
them with any insecticide, and the only thing to 
© o ig to turn up the ground where they are and 
p ck them out.—G. 8. 8. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


_— 


CLOSE PRUNING OF SHRUBS. 

Some shrubs need very close pruning in order to 
increase and improve their flowering, while others 
are severely pruned to keep them 
within limits for certain purposes. 
For instance, under ordinary condi- 
tions Paulownia imperialis grows 
to a height of about 30 feet or so, 
and is well adapted for the park, 
but it is also amenable for cultiva- 
ting in less restricted areas, and 
makes a valuable addition to the 
list of trees and shrubs suitable for 
planting in the vicinity of the 
flower garden. Plants look well 
grown as single specimens on the 
lawn, or eight or ten may be grown 
in a large circular bed, and if the 
whole of the young wood is cut 
away each autumn vigorous shoots 
will be thrown up in the spring, 
the strongest of which should be 
selected as a leader and the others 
removed. Treated in such a man- 
ner it is not only distinct, but one 
of the most beautiful of broad- 
leaved hardy trees. Rhus typhina 
(Stag’s Horn Sumach) is another 
shrub that bears the knife with im- 
punity ; in fact, if plants of a dwarf 
compact habit are desired close 
pruning must be resorted to. 
Under such treatment this plant 
might with advantage be intro- 
duced more freely into the ordinary 
shrubbery border. With regard to 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
it is absolutely necessary that the 
whole of the young wood should be 
cut back to a single eye or so, and 
at the same time all the weak and 
unripened shoots must be cleared 
away. Leycesteria formosa also 
takes the knife well. If cut into 
the old wood in spring it will break 
away freely. The Elder may be 
treated in the same way. The 
golden-leaved sort should always be 
cut in hard. Several varieties of 
Willows make very fine bushes 
if all the previous year’s wood is 
cub away in spring. The Bladder 
Sennas (Coluteas) are improved by 
hard pruning. 


Treatment of Bamboos 
(F. H. H.).—Bamboos succeed 
best in rich loam. When in growth 
a copious water supply is beneficial 
—in fact, the clumps may be irri- 
gated with advantage, but a wet 
situation is often injurious and 
sometimes fatal in frosty winters. 
In planting Bamboos shelter is the 
chief object to be aimed at, cold 
winds from east or north being very 
harmful to the plants, much more so 
indeed than frosts. The plants had 
better be potted and kept in a cool 
greenhouse till May, when they 
can be planted in prepared posi- 
tions. A good mulch of manure 
over the roots would prove benefi- 
cial, as it renders the ground 
moist during the summer by pre- 
venting evaporation, and acts as a protection | 
from severe frosts in the winter. If the 
soil in question is very heavy and water. | 
logged in the winter, it might be advisable to | 
drain it, but not otherwise. There is such con- 
fusion in the nomenclature of Bamboos, many of 
them being labelled with various synonyms, that | 
it is often difficult to procure plants true to 
name. 


Berberls Darwini. — This 








evergresn 


Barberry is ome of the most beautiful of 
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spring-blooming shrubs. It is very hardy, 
of good constitution, and well adapted for 
growing in small gardens, as it is of good habit 
and rarely ever exceeds 2 feet 6 inches in height. 
Tts cultural requirements are simple, no special 
soil or position being necessary to ensure its 
annual display of rich orange-yellow flowers, 
which are borne very liberally on erect racemes. 
Berberis Wallichiana is another evergreen Bar- 
berry of much merit, and quite as hardy as B. 
Darwini. The rich green leaves are borne in 
threes along the wiry stems. The small droop- 
ing flowers are borne in clusters. 


The Paulswnia showing result cf annual cutting down. 


Piants for hedge close to Bee gar- 
den (/. W. Pearson).—The following are 
good: Laurus nobilis, Rhamnus Alaternus and 
R. Frangula. The Spanish Broom (Spartium 
junceum) is a first-rate plant for Bees, but a 
poor hedge-plant. Salix Caprea is much fre- 
quented by Bees. Honey produced from the 
flowers of the Lime-tree is considered very fine. 
The plant you name is not poisonous to cattle. 

Calycanthus not flowering (Marguerite) —This 
shrub is quite hardy, and does not need the assistance of 
a conservatory, Your best plan would be to lift it ia spring 





and plant it in a somewhat shady part of the garden, and 
when properly established it ought to flower freely every 
year. 

Yew-hedge (Penzance),—As your plants have been 
cut back so severely we should recommend a top-dressing 
of rich leaf-mould and a free use of the syringe to the plants 
in spring to encourage new growths. Liberal supplies of 
water should be given to the roots in dry weather. 

Hedge (Moat).—The hedge ought to have been cut 
down last September. It will be safer now to wait until 
April, and if the wood is not too hard it will break away 
freely. Young growths will be encouraged if the soil near 
the roots is kept open and liberally supplied with water. 





Violets out-of-doors.—-What is the best 
Violet for outdoor culture (to bloom in December 
and January), which is scented and has fairly 
long stalks? When should a bed be made? [ 
notice that most Violets with long stems are 
nearly devoid of scent.—K. 8. 

*,* Ovcdinary Decembers and Januarys are 
not conducive to the free flowering of Violets in 
the open. Cold and absence of sun, even if 
there be no actual frost, prevent the flowers 
from opening. Perhaps the freest - blooming 
January Violetisthe Red Russian. Thisis now 
in almost full bloom, but its colour is not 
admired by all. Princess of Wales is a beautiful 
Violet, single, very large, with stalks about 
1 foot long, which blooms well in November. 
California is another very fine Violet, as large 
and long-stalked as Princess of Wales, and 
exceptionally fragrant, but this variety is a 
better spring than late autumn bloomer. Out 
of sixteen varieties grown here (South Devon) 
aone, except the Red Russian, is producing flowers 
in any quantity in the open, though a handful 
may be picked here and there from almost all 
of the kinds. Still, the season is so open that 
even this is exceptional during the darkest days 
of winter. Beds should be made early in the 
year, the ground being well worked up and 
enriched. If this can be done during the late 
autumn so much the better. In April a top- 
dressing of leaf-mould, wood-ashes, and well- 
rotted hot-bed or Mushroom-bed manure should 
be given, and late in that month or early in 
May the runners should be planted in rows 
12 inches apart, the individual plants being not 
less than 10 inches from each other. If the 
ground be dry at the time of planting, a copious 
watering should be given to settle the runners, 
and when absolutely necessary the watering 
should be continued during the summer. A mulch 
of well-rotted manure in June and applications 
vf liquid fertilisers during the summer and 
autumn will be found beneficial in building up 
the strength of the plants. It is useless to 
expect to flower Violets really well unless they 
are well cultivated and their wants attended to 
throughout their growing period.—F, 

Herbaceous Pzeonies.—I wish to have 
1 few single Ponies with guard petals and 
yellow anthers, or white guard petals with pink 
petals inthe centre. Will Mrs. Jocelyn be good 
enough to tell me the names in your paper? [ 
have her article, June 24th. Will she also teil 
ne if those I possess are good kinds? I send a 
list.—J. M.S. 

*.* I think ‘‘J. M. 8.” will find Beatrice, 
Darius, Water Lily, Cleopatra, Duchess of Port- 
land, Gertrude, and Princess of Wales (single 
Chinese Ponies which flower in June) are what 
you want. They are of thecolours desired. Of 
those you have, I can only speak from personal 
experience of the varieties Marie Mouillon, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Marie Lemoine, Eugenie Verdier, 
Caglioni, Mme. Louise Mére, and Whitleyi, 
which are double Ponies, and some of quite 
the best. Officinalis anemoneflora is a May- 
flowering single Peony, and violacea, I think, is 
. Tree-Peony. Anyway, I know of a good 
Cree-Peony of that name, but not herbaceous.— 
Mrs. JOCELYN. 

Planting beds ( Brockweir ).—The follow- 
ing are effective Narcissi for massing in beds. 
Trumpet section: Maximus, Golden Spur, Queen 
of Spain, obvallaris, rugilobus, yellow; Empress, 
yrandis, Horsfieldi, yellow trumpet, white 
perianth. Incomparabilis section: Cynosure, 
orange cup, primrose perianth; Stella, yellow 
cup, sulphur-white perianth ; and Sir Watkin, 
yellow cup, sulphur perianth. Star section: 
Barri conspicuus, orange cup, primrose perianth, 
and Poeticus ornatus, crimson-edged centre, 
white perianth. Perhaps the best seven for the 
purpose would be maximus, Queen of Spain, 
grandis, Cynosure, Sir Watkin, Barri conspicuus, 
and Posticus ernatus. It is difficult to arrange 
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for different varieties of various sections bloom- 
ing simultaneously ; indeed, varieties often differ 
in earliness in consecutive years. None of the 
seven last-named are, however, either very early 
or very late varieties. Three good Tulips that 
flower at practically the same time are White 
Pottebakker, Yellow Pottebakker, and Vermilion 
Brilliant. Two of these beds might well ba 
filled with the new large-flowered Cannas, but 
the beds are too small to admit of Castor-oil- 
plants being mingled with the Cannas to advan- 
tage. Each bed had better be filled with one 
description of flower. Blue Salvias are charm- 
ing when massed, and the Salpiglossis is also 
strikingly beautiful. One bed might be allotted 
to Tuberous Begonias, and the Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums Souvenir de Charles Turner and Mme. 
Crousse are especially pleasing in their respective 
shades of colour, while no more brilliant yellow 
can be found than Coreopsis grandiflora, which 
remains in bloom for a lengthened period. Nar- 
cissus flowers look charming when rising out of 
a blue carpet of Forget-me-nots (Myosotis dissi- 
tiflora); but these arrangements for spring 
flowers should have been made and carried out 
some months ago. A good deal depends upon 
the soil in the damp bed. If this is of a clayey 
nature or a very heavy, retentive loam, Bamb os 
would be liable to die in a severe frost, though 
in good, warm loam they will stand 20 degs. 
with impunity. Bamboos, as a rule, suffer 
more from cold winds than frost, for which 
reason shelter is all important. Good varieties 
are viridi-glaucescens, mitis, and aurea. Arundo 
Donax is a very suitable subject for such a 
position, and the Spirzas revel in moisture. The 
Goat’s-beard Meadow-sweet (Spirea Aruncus) 
should do well, as should §. arizfolia, S. flagel- 
liformis, and §. Lindleyana of the shrubby 
section. If the soil is light, Japanese Irises (I. 
Keempferi) may be tried in the bed, and in peat 
the Wood Lilies (Trilliuams) and Moccasin- 
flower (Cypripedium spectabile) should flourish. 
In the latter soil the Swamp Lilies, L. parda- 
linum, L. canadense, and L. superbum should 
do well, and Bocconia cordata would make a 
fine background plant, its glaucous leaves asting 


as an excellent foil for other vegetation. The 


tall Iris orientalis, also known as ochroleuca, 
Iris aurea, I. Monnieri might also succeed in the 


drier portions of the bed. They are fond of 


moisture, but not of excessive damp, and when 
flourishing attain a height of 6 feet. The 
Horse Chestnut makes a fine shade-tree, espe- 
cially beautiful in the spring-time. The pink- 
flowered variety is also handsome. Both are 
rapid growers, and among the first of the trees 
to put forth their vernal greenery. The Plane- 
tree and Tulip-tree are also good shade-trees, 
but would probably not prove so satisfactory to 
** Brock weir” as the Horse Chestnut. 





ORCHIDS. 


Ventilation of Orchid-house VJ. W.). 


—A dry temperature of 55 degs. is too low for 


your intermediate-house ; it would be better at 
60 degs. Therefore, on dull chilly days, with an 
east wind blowing, all of the ventilators should 


be kept closed, as there would be sufficient air 


passing through the laps in the glass for venti- 
} vtion. 
60 degs., those ventilators which are in an 
opposite direction to the wind should be slightly 
opened,—W. B, 


Masdevallia chimera, Odontoglos- 
sum grande, etc. (W. H. Harrap).—Masde- 
vallia chimera sends out flowers at various 
periods of the year, but it may be seen at its 
best about the end of July or the beginning of 
August. The plant should be grown in the cool 
or Qdontoglossum-house during the summer 
months, but on the approach of winter it should 
be removed to the coolest part of the inter- 
mediate-house. As this plant passes its flowers 
in a downward direction like a Stanhopea, it 
should never be grown ia pots. Put them in 
shallow ‘T'eak-wood baskets, with the rods 
placed wide apart, use no crocks, and give them 
peat and Sphaguum Moss in about equal parts 
to rootin. Masdevallia chimera requires abund- 
ance of water the whole year round, as dryness at 
the roet or in the atmosphere will cause them to 
deteriorate. During the heat of summer it is 
good practice to take the plant down every day, 
and well syringe the undersides of the leaves, 


When the temperature ascends above 





This will keep them clean and prevent red-spider 


from attacking them. Odontoglossum grande 
usually flowers during the autumn months. At 
the present time the plant will bepassing through 
its resting period, and should be kept mode- 
rately dry at the root, but not so dry as to cause 
the pseudo-bulbs to shrivel. When the plant 
commences to grow it may then be repotted if 
necessary, potting it rather firmly in well- 
drained pots, using peat and Moss for it to root 
into. Whilst in active growth, and during the 
time the plant is in bloom, it requires a plenti- 
ful supply of water. O. grande requires a cool, 
moist corner of the intermediate-house. Estab- 
lished plants of Disa grandiflora commence to 
grow about October, from which time until the 
end of their flowering season, which is from 
May to July, they should have copious supplies 
of water, and during warm weather frequent 
light syringings overhead are very beneficial to 
them, as in their native habitat they are subject 
to dense mists. After flowering the plants re- 
quire a short rest, keeping the soil neither too 
wet or too dry. When growth recommences 
the plant may be repotted. The pots should 
be half filled with drainage, the soil consisting 
of equal parts of dark boggy peat and Sphag- 
num Moss, with a moderate quantity of coarse 
silver-sand. Grow this Disa in the coolest pari 
of the Odontoglossum-house, and shade from 
strong sunshine.—W. B. : 


Dendrobium pulchellum (Cc. JZ. 
Denbies).—This is one of the best plants for 
growing either in baskets or’on a block of wood. 
Being suspended to the roof, the semi-trans- 
parent flowers are seen to the best advantage. 
This species is liable to be urged into second 
growth if kept too long moist and warm after 
its season’s growth is complete, yet the latter 
condition must be fully reached before watering 
ceases, otherwise it will most certainly flower 
sparingly or not at all. The plant should be 
grown in the stove, affording plenty of root- 
moisture until the new growths are made up. 
When fully matured water should be entirely 
withheld and the plant placed in a temperature 
of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night, with all 
the light possible during the daytime, and a 
moderate amount of fresh air. Under cuch con- 
ditions the pseudo-bulbs will assumea yellowish- 
green colour, so plump in appearance that the 
skin seems almost ready to burst, and the 
future flowering eyes quite perceptible. Assoon 
as the flower-buds begin to push out, the plant 
should be removed to an intermediate tempera- 
ture, affording but little water until new growth 
commences, when the plant should be returned 
to its former growing quarters in the stove. 
When grown under the most favourable condi- 
tions D, pulchellum is a pretty object, producing 
hundreds of its lovely flowers, and well deserves 
culture where Dendrobes are grown.—W. B. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side ay 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query rs sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents shouid 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 


Answers (which, with the So bites of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be fom in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek. assistance, Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles jee in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as littie delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 


se 


2679—Rodents in possession.—A garden near an 
oyster-fishery is destroyed by a plaguecfrats, Every thing 
green is eaten, and they now tackle the stalks, Brussels 
Sprouts 2nd Broccoli have disappeared. Poison to 10s, 
worth was eaten, with no better result. Doge kill them, 
but still they reign supreme. They have taken to burrow- 


= 1 peed the Parsnips. Oan you suggest an evictor ? 
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2380—Old double Primroses.—I should like to be 
able to get the old double Primroses, same ag I used to 
admire yeara gone by in old-fashioned gardens. Ihave 
consulted a great number of seed catalogues, but have 
failed to fiad in any the seed of double Primrose, same as 
the seed of double Begonia. Would it be that these double 
Prinsroses are only chance plants out of ordinary seed? I 
shall be very thankful if you will put me in the right way 
of obtaining what 1 have always so fondly loved.— 
PRIMROSE 

2681-Summer at mid-winter.—I noticed rome 
very practical remarks by a *‘ Lady Amateur, Berks,” in 
GARDENING, 15th inst. (of which I am a constant reader). 
The note is headed ‘‘Summer in Mid-winter” I have an 
unheated greenhouse, 16 feet by 9 feet, which has been 
comparatively useless to me during the winter, as far as 
baving flowers is concerned, and as ‘‘ Lady Amateur” hag 
kindly volunteered to give cultural directions for plants 
suitable for winter blooming, I shall feel very grateful if she 
will kindly do so. I am much interested in ‘'A Lady 
Amateur’s’”’ account of her gay greenhouse, and would like 
to hear further if itis not aheated house? I haveatean-to 
greenhouse of the same size, slightly heated by a Rippingills 
stove, but Iam unable to have a show cf bloom at this 
season. My potted bulbs are very sby in blooming, Tulips 
in addition becoming infested with green-fly, while Chinese 
Primulas damp off. Iam more successful with Azleas and 
Roses, which will come in later on, and my OChrysanthe- 
mums are just over.—M. E. L. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2682 Royal Fern (Riv2r View).—Any good nursery 
would contain this. Look through our advertisement 
pages. Wedo not recommend individual traders. Plant 
in spring. 

2683 -—Hixhibiting Cucumbers (H. H )—If tha 
schedule distinctly states thas only one brace of CO asumbars 
is required, than anyone exhibiting more than that number 
will bs disqual fi-d, and proparly so. 

2681-Is Asparagus a Fern? (S‘ove).—By no 
means. The Asparagus Fern i3 89 called because, we 
presume, it resembles a ‘“‘Fern”-frond in its feathery 
growth, which is useful for de2oration in ths same way ag 
the Fern. 

2635—Filberts (H. C.).—Yours is the true old red 
Filbert, and one of ths very best ; the Nutashould be lonz, 
and flattish, as yours are. Oob Nuts ara shorter and 
rounder, quite stout, and lacking the true Fulbers 
flavour, although still very good. 

2686—Soot dressings (R. S ).—S-:ot does not burn 
plants, and may be applied at any tims. If you want to 
destroy slugs dress your soot on Jateia the evening. If 
only as a manure dressing, then at any time, and hos or 
dig it in as soon as you can, but ia diggirg have it well 
mixed with the soil. 

2°87—Carnation and Dahlia show stands 
(A. J. W,) —Any horticultural suadriesman should supply 
you with these. However, youcan get Oarration stands 
of regulation sizes and proper style from Mr. Robart 
Sydenbam, Tenby-street, Birmingham, and Dahlia stands 
from apy Dahlia specialist. 

2688—“Geraniums” (EH S.).—Almost the only sub- 
stitute, as regards colour and freedom cf flowering for the 
‘Geranium ” is the Tuberous Begonia, if ‘*E 8 ” must 
have scarlet ; but the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums Madame 
Crousse, salmon, and Souvenir do Obharles Turner, 
beautiful cherry-carmine, are both very lovely, and are 
excellently adapted for window-boxes as well as for beds. 
In fact there is no position in which they are not orna- 
mental. 


2689 -Saxifraga pyramidalis (Somerset).—It is 
extremely unlikely that ‘‘Somerset’s” cffshoots of Saxi- 
fraga pyramidalis will form sufficiently large plants to 
flower during the present year. By the end of 1898 they 
should have formed large tufts, which ought to flower well 
in 1899. If flower is needed this year, '‘Somerset” had 
better, as he suggests, procure some fresh plants. Then 
by treating chem as biennials he will have soms specimens 
in flower each year, 


2690—Tomatoes for greenhouse (IW. B. B.).— 
Almost any smooth Tomato will do for greenhouse culture, 
but if you can get a good stock of Perfection, Conference, 
Duke of York, or Polegate, you will find it to be excel- 
lent for indoor use. You may sow seed at once if you ha\e 
warmth to assist it ; otherwise, grawth is very slow indeed. 
The getting of good trusses or clusters cn the plants is very 
much a matter of treatment and culture. A good Tcmato 
outdoors is Magnum Bonum, but it is sutured. Ham 
Green Favourite, smooth, also does well. Sow seed mid- 
dle of February. Good turfy loam, with just a little old 
decayed manure and a small quantity cf bone-meal, makes 
a capital compost. Tor top-drestings give soot and aliitle 
sulphate of ammonia when the fruits are well set. 


2691—Various (Hilda). — You may safely lift 
Anemones now, as, planted in October, the tubers should 
have made good roots. Lift with some soil attached. If 
you mean should the wood-work of a small greenhouse be 
painted, we say yes, decidedly ; but if you mean the glass, 
then no, certainly not. It will be time enough to give a 
little thin shading when hot weather comes. Thena little 
mixture of whitening and milk, brushed thinly oyer tha 
glass, does admirably to exclude strong sunshine. 


23922—-Birds and fruit-trees (EZ. W. C).—We 
quite agree with you that the assertion that birds eat 
Pear and Plum-buds tio destroy insects is no consolation, 
besides which, it is not true. If it were, they would eat 
mite-infested Black Ourrant-buds, which they do not do. 
They eat the hard-swelled buds of Pears, Plums, Red 
Ourrants, and Gooseberries for the sake of the sweet, 
enclosed leaf and flower-buds. As yourstandard Pear and 
Pium-trees suffer so, if not too late, we advise you to haye 
& good quantity, say, several gallons, of a mixture of 
1 Ib. of Quassia-chips, boiled or scalded with with 3 gallons 
of water, adding 2 Ibs. of goft-soap, well dissolved ; then 
add 4 gallons or 5 gallons more, with a free dusting of lime 
e bea Bo should be done twice or thrice till the bude 
uret.—D, 
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rod, to unlock this humus and make it eoluble, whilst aleo | flavum, yellow, 1 foot ; Lychnis Haageana, scarlet to white, 
sweetening and purifying the soil. Let Potatoes, Peas, | 1 foot ; Lychnis Viscaria splendens plena, rose, 1 foot ; 
and Beans follow the Spinach now, first giving the lime | Oxalis rosea, bright rose, 6 iaches; Papaver nudicaule 
dressing, and then, if followed by Spinach in August next, | (Iceland Poppy), white, yellow, and orange, also its double 
no doubt you will find much better results. When the | variety, 1 foot; Plumbago Larpenta, blue, 1 foot ; Ranun- 
young plants are strong, in Octcber give a good dressing | culus speciosus, yellow, 1 foot; Tradescantia virginica, 
of soot also, and well hoe it in. purple, < foo to 1 foot 6 inches; _ Tufted Pansier, 
2702—Blanching Seakale (Oxford).—We should | '9 varied colours, 6 inches. The Hybrid Alstroomerias, 
certainly prefer irae pipen 12 inches high and 6 inches in| With their beautiful colour gradations; double white 
diameter, to flower-pots for covering up Seakale outdoors, | Rockets, very sweet ; and Montbretias, orange-scarlet, are 
because, by Jayirg movable tops over the pipes, you can well worth a place in the border though rather taller. 
get access to the Rale without removing the pots. If you} 2712—Planting (Potatoes).—In asking when it would 
use flower-pots, large or small, you must not only lift them | be safe to plant Potatoes in a garden sloping northit would 
off to see if the Kale be fit to cut, but also each time you | have been helpful in answering to have known whether in 
wish to cut it. Still, pipes 8 inches in diameter would be} the north or south of the kingdom. If your site is cold 
better. Oover the tops with pieces cf slate. or naturally late, the soil being rather heavy, the tuber 
27083—Cucumbers and Tomatoes (@ L ) —Theee } rowth in the ground would be slow. Thus, if planted 
may be safely grown in the same house, but the Oucumbera early in April, the tops may be looked for fully a fortnight 
ahould be in the warmest end, as they need ratber more | 8000er in the south than in the north. If you have your 
heat. Whilst a temperature of from 50 dege. to 65 degs, | OW seed tubers, or if not will at once obtain them, then 
does for the Tomatoes, Cucumbers need a warmth of | 8¢t them on end in shallow boxes, keeping them in full 
from 65 degs. to 75 degs. We have grown Tomatoes in light and air, butin a cool place. Shoots will naturally 
large pots and Cucumbers on eoil beds in the same house | break, and by planting time may be an inch long. As you 
for many years. It you havea lean-to house, plant both | ™4Y be in danger from late frosts we should prefer planting 
ona shaliow soil bed in front, and train up under the | 8uch tubers early in May, as they would be throvgh the 


é ; ground in about a fortnight. If you can have young Pota- 
aes pe ane. Plant pon iden, x PeuEe Ee toes in Ootober you are fortunate in being free from 


disease 

2704—Blood-manure (HM. A.) —We know of no pro- P 
cess chemically whereby animal blood can be converted| , 2713—Fertilising (Tomatoes) —There are few Toma- 
to powder. Had we to employ it—and at the best it is a| toes grown on very early in heat and under glass that are 
gross and offensive form of manure—we should get dry not the better for fertilisation of the flowers, Later, when 
sandy soi], run it through a fine sieve, then mix it with the there can be more air given and there is more light, then 
blood until all is absorbed, and allow it to dry until it is flowers, as a rule, self-fertilise freely. The mere tapping 
well pulverised. When that is so, then the compound can of the trusses of bloom when flowers are expanded often 
be strewn over ground and be dug in, or over the surface suffices to disperse the pollen and fertilise the pistils. Swill, 
asa mere top-dressing. Fine coal-ashes may be used, but it is easy to hold a sheet of note-paper beneath each truss 
dry, fine soil is best. A light admixture of bone-meal and of flowers to catch fallirg pollen when they are shaken, 


tnt ’ and then with a tiny brush these pollen grains can be 
Sein aint aoe pends, id pone a ae taken up and applied to the flower pistils. This may be 


2705—Laying out grounds (M. A ).—Presumably tion, MAN the ical named. will ead? certian 24 
you wish to learn the cbarge for laying out gardene. | parm greenhouse now 
Now, it is not possible to give to such a question any satis- i 
factory answer. Everything depends on the size of the area 2714—Marie Louise Pear decaying (H. 4.) — 
to be worked and planted, and what is needful to be done | The rotting of your Marie Louise Pears prematurely on 
Perhaps much levelling or draining may be needed, or tur- | the tree, may have been due to punctures by insects, such 
fing, gravelling, and planting with trees and shrubs. The | 38 flies or wasps, or by birds. No sooner is the skin broken 
best course ie to sketch on paper the form of the area to be | than fungus seems to take possession of the impure flesh, 
laid out, with some idea as to what is required, and then to | 20d preys upon it, producing rot rapidly. Or the decay 
give it to a landscaoe gardener, who may bs able to give | M4y have proceeded from spores of some fungus getting 
you an estimate, Tnat is all we can say to your question. | into the bloom, possibly through the pollen, but not becom 
Get a good man. iog active until the fruits had long been formed, then 


: eating away the flesh of the fruits. Or it may have been 
2706—Jargonelle Pear-trees (Inquirer). — Thig due iS vety imperfect fruit formation, arising from the 
Pear is by no means a generally satiatactory one, although | pootg being in sour sub-soil, and failing there to find the 
it isa very early ripener ; eepecially does it seldom do well | jeedtul food. If you will give the tree a moderate syring 
on cold clay souls. Your trees have evidently sent their| ing with a mixture of sulphate of co»per and lime, dis- 
rovt3 into the clay and do not like it, because itis cold, wet,| soived at the rate of 2 1b. each to 10 gallons of water, 
and sour, or devoid of the needful food. We advise you at | repeating it just before the bloom opens, and also giving 
once to have the trees carefully lifted, then shortening | ahout the roots a liberal dressing of bone-flour and 
back all strong surface roots to 3 feet, cutting away all! muriate of potash, 1 Ib. about each tree, you may do great 
under roots, then replant, but not deep, so as to induce the good. Cracking, or splitting of fruits, or splitting due to 
roots to keep near the surface. The trees, however, should | fungus, invariably comes from the roots having got into 
each have two or three stout stakes fixed firmly in the] .our soil that is devoid of the needful food 
soil, some 12 inches or more from the stems, tying tostout| 15-U D 2 aa et 
branches, but not too tightly, so that the trees may settle : nye pe are Fotatols 4 ae Ot the Mice 
down with the soil. Pruning may be done a fortnight after Bo Ea ak 4 aFthouvivic crows tallied taco ike’ ie 
planting, but in moderation, just relieving the heads rep A ied Penco “de chan tlai? Haran pra pay ea 
ey, te cop et we abba Mee ak ear ateh fokoutt the Magnum The long one: Hite resemblance ns 
crape out the dead bark where canker is, and which is } : ‘ i 
nee Bmeerice ns niens, and ipsits over with a little mixture of rida Bag a thd dona tiner Ay decebe upte. 
soft-soap, clay, and paraffin. s ee riches 
%, < Date is the largest cropper probably in commerce. We 
2707—Book on fruit culture (Lancashire) —The | have grown it ind seen (tens elsewhere, and the tuber 
book you refer to doubtless is ‘‘ The Fruit Grower's Guide,” produce in each case was enormous. How long it may 
by J. Wright. It is published by J.S. Virtue and Oo., City-| maintain this fine character will no doubt depend on 
road, London, bothin volumes andin parts Ifyou, however, | treatment. Those who store their seed tubars properly 
want “‘ Profitable Feuit Growing,” price per post, 1s. 2d,| through the winter have little cause to complain of 
you can get it from G. Bunyard and Oo, Maidstone, who deterioration 
ae cri an excellent book, price 23. 9d, ‘‘ Fruit Farming 9716 Gantaoret Apples (Old Subscriber) —The 
for Profit.” 73 
= P . sample shoots of Apple-trees sent show a very bad attack of 
2708 -Asparagus-beetle (Polton). — This little pankae (Nectria ditiestena), which, by-the-bye, is the title of 
garden pest is so little complained of generally, that} the canker fungus. Canker arises from diverse causes, but 
mention cf it is rare, and nothing defiuite seems to be| we heliave the chief to be the roots getting down into sour 
known concerning its treatment, or preventing it from | o¢ poor subsoils that cannot furnich the needful wood 
goine tows os i ag A be ar io. vivre aoa A se constituents, and these eruptions follow, as similar ones do 
’ 
advise the employment of any p2isonous winteviat, a3 that in the human body, «These eruptions lndiiga Senta aa 


A hich th ker f , and ) 
would render the consumption of the Asparagus dangerous. packs Gps eaplaly to sereate Wor tay of st away a 
We should like to see examples of the harm done, if, later, | qigeaged parts and burn them, as you should, dressing the 
eunatanedeparactont with the pest, Iss proper name is | younds; but that will only temporarily check the evil. If 


e ; ‘ you could open a trench all round your trees, and grub 
2709 -Fowls’-manure (A. H.).—There is no good | under and sever the large, downward roots, then refill the 
reason to assume that fowls’-manure breeds wireworm. 


. trenches, forking under the roots some half-decayed 
These insects can only be created from egg3 of the click- | manure, and about twice during the summer sprinklu ¢ 
beetle, and thes? are more common in soil seldom] about each tree about 1 ib basic slag, bone-flour, and 
disturbed than in fowls’ runs, where everything of insect 


doh : sulphate of potash, m'xed, well hoeing it in, you will do 
life is rap-dly destroyed. But whilst fine coal-ashes make | permanent good. Ovcasionally a soot dressing will do 
the best of flooring for a fowl-house, the excreta being 


good, and, in very dry weather, cccasional soakings of 
raked off every other day, it is a good plan to mix the] water. Proper food for the trees is the great essential. 
manure with soil or road grit, and have it occasionally | Then, if any cracks on large limbs, scrape out rotten bark, 
turned ere it is used asa dressing. A dressing of fresh | and well dress every such place with a mixture of soft-soap, 
soot strewn over it and dug in ia good also. 


sulphur, and paraffin, dabbing it in a paint form well into 

2710—Trapping moles (H. H ) —Moles are exceed- | the wounds with a brush. American-blight has nothing 
ingly d.fficult rodents to catch, requiring all the skill of a| to do with canker, but it may later fasten into the wounds, 
professional trapper to do so. You may try the effect of 


Some varieties of Apples canker readily ; others never do 
placing pieces of cloth or flannel steeped in paraffin in their | 80. It is a severe disease, and can only be recovered from 
runs to try and drive them away. You may watch the 


in the way we have described. 
runs at certain times of the day, when the moles are 2717—Chrysanthemums (Sparrow),—All the 
working, and with a fork throw them out. You may get 


kinds named may be grown by an amateur. Any good 
numerous spring iron traps, and put them down in all} catalogue will supply the colours. We would gladly give 
directions, but st'll it is difficult to get rid of the pests. | them you, but our space, through pressure of advertise- 
Certainly strong or obnoxious smells they abominate. 


ments, is very limited now. We are about to publish a long 
2711-Dwarf perennials for narrow border | article on Oarnations, with many illustrations. This will 
(W. J. T.), — The following perennials might suit 


give you all needful information. You cannot plant out- 
‘Ww. J.'T.,” although hia limite of height naturally shut | door kinds until March. 

out many very beautifuland showy subjects. The heights 2718—Small forcing-house (Bz) —It is needful to 
given are approximate: Armeria rosea, bright rose, | know something as to site to be able to determine fully as 
6 inches ; Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. The Pearl, white, 1 foot 


ms : to shape or form of greenhouse. If you have a south 
6 inches to 2 feet, very floriferous ; Campanula turbinata, | wall to buildag.inst then a lean-to, with a front wall 2 feet 
purple, 6inches ; Coreopsis grandiflora, bright gold, 1 foot 


. : in height, on which stands a framed glass front 18 inches 
to 1 foot 6 inches, a very abundant flowerer; Dianthus 


; A x e 4 in height, and from the top of that springs a sloping roof 
Napoleon IIL., bright crimson, 6 inches ; Gaillardia grandi- | to the wall to a height of about 7 feet, you would find a 
flora, crimson and gold, 1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches; Geum 


2 cheap and easily warmed structure. You could, to get 
coccineum fi.-pl , scarlet, 1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches; Inula | head room inside, have the floor a little sunken. If you 
glandulosa, orange, 1 foot to 1 toot 6 inches; Linum | haye no wall, and prefer a epan-roof house, then place it 








2693—Top-dressing Vine-border (7. G. W.).— 
Your proposed top-dressing for & Vine-border is very good, 
but we should prefer wood-ashes and bone-dust or meal 
with the soil, rather than horse-droppings. Some road- 
grit or sand may well be added, or old mortar refuse, 
which is good also. When you have forked off 3 inches or 
4 inches of the present old soil, and have replaced it with 
the fresh soil and ingredients mentioned, you may, as 
growth begins on the Vine, add a top-dressing some 
2 inches or 3 inches thick, but pot more, of short horse- 
manure, as that will at once help to retain moisture, and 
will wash in to form root focd. 


2691—-Gaillardias (Plairjield).—Gaillardia grandi- 
flora ig the be-t of the perennial Gaillardias. It is a 
vigorous plant, an‘1its large, brilliantly-coloured flowers are 
very handsome It does well in ordinary garden soil, but 
sometimes perishes in heavy loam or c!av that hold excas- 
sive moisture curing the winter. The plant has a 
lengthened flowering season, and last year blossomed 
until the end of Ostober. It can beraised from seed sown 
in gentle heat in February, or by division of the plants in 
spring.—F. 

2695—Seakale pots (Oxford) —Ordinsry Seakale 
pots are «f the size you mention, but have large holes at 
the top to cover up when blanching is proceeding, with 
movable lide, through which access can be had to the 
Seakale. You may use ordinary flower-pots, but they 
should be very large ones, and then will have to lift them 
right off to cut the Seakale. You want breadth for your 
clump of Kale, as well as height—say, 10 inches broad and 
ashigh. When Seakale-tops, blanched, sre cut, the cutting 
should be level with the ground. The roots will then form 
new crowns, which should be thinned to one or two to each 
root, If the old crowns are left, the new growths usually 
bolt to flower; that is undesirable. Newly - planted 
Rhubarb-roots should not be pulled from the first year. 
Leave the crowns, which you call eyes, on your Rhubarb- 
roots, but one good stout one is better than three weak 
ones. Your Seakale and Rhubarb are a little mixed, and 
we have endeavoured to separate them. If you mean 
Seakale as to height to cut, then 8 inches will do very 
well. 


2696 — Oechard - trees (East Sussex). — No 
doubt a pergola or rustic woodwork down the centre 
ot your existing Grass orchard would have, if pro- 
perly planted with climbers, a very pretty effect. We 
should, hov ever, prefer to have the way beneath all turf, 
with flower borders on each side, a3 tne vista then would 
be so charming. Were the erection eventually well covered 
with climbers, no matter how free growing, tbe view of the 
stiff lines of trees in the orchard behind would be less 
noticeable. Bat even these stiff lines may be greatly 
broken if you plant strong climbing R ses, Olema- 
tises, Virgiaian Oreepers, J ssmines, Honeysuckles—indeed, 
anything free growing, even the Parrley-leaved Bramble— 
here and there, b-tween the trees, training them up to 
poles, and later in festoons, running the long growth away 
to catch ard intermingle with the trees, and in time 
draping t 1em most charmingly. 


2697—Vines bleeding (J W.) —Vines bleed only 
when the pruning, which should invariably be done soon 
after the leaves have fallen, is left late, as the pores through 
which the tap seems to pass are not closed, and thus the 
sap escspes. When the pruning is done early, then the 
wounds callus over. Get your pruving done at once, if 
not done. Then get the ordinary knotting mixture which 
painters use over knotted deal before painting, or soft, 
heated eealing wax, or even cut Potatoes, forced on to the 
cut ends of the laterals, but knottingis best. All dressings, 
however, usually fail if the pruning be left too late, and 
sap ascends with considerab!e force. 


2698—A north border (P. B. S).—It would have 
teen better if you had planted Morello Cherries against the 
wall and had kept the Black Currants to grow as bushes 
on theborder. You sbould be avle to get some good late 
Strawberri«sif planted between them. Auriculas, Pulyan- 
thuses, Pansies, and similar hardy spring flowers should 
do admirably towards the front. There is no reason whv 
a few bush Apple or Plum-trees, and a few pyramidal 
early Pears shouli not do also down the middle of the 
border, if it be wide enough and the wallis not too high, 
but nothing is said 01 those points. Herbs usually do well 
also on such an asp.ct. Olumps of Daffodils will also do 
very well there. 


2699—Oankered Apple wood (d. J. C.).—The 
portion of Apple wood sent does represent canker, but not 
nearly in so bad a form as is sometimes seen. Your 
cankered wood was healing over admirably, and would 
soon have been completely so. Still, if you have other 
similar wounds on your trees, scrape away any decayed or 
diseased bark, and, making upa mixture of soft-soap, clay, 
and paraffin, dab it ia the wounds with an old paint-brush. 
The primary cause is the roots getting into poor sub-soil. 
Top-feeding with manure and occasional soakirg of liquid- 
manure furnish, as a rule, the best cure. 


2700—Lean-to house (Cucumber Grower).—To keep 
up a warmth of 70 degs. during late winter—and that is not 
high for forcing Cucumbers—you should have at least 
three rows of piping, and four would be better. The flows 
might run alor y on the front side of the path or alley, if 
you have such, and the returns near to the front wall. On 
these shouid lie stout pieces of wood, to carry an open 
trellis shelf, on which the pots or boxes carrying the plants 
should stard. Or the bearers might rest on other supports, 
and be a couple of inches higher. Orange-boxes make 
capital thicgs to grow Cucumber-plants in it clean and 
fairly stout. Partially fill with rough, turfy material, 
which makes excellent drainage. The roots like it, and 
warmth passes through it ; but be careful that it contains 
no wireworm or grubs. With the surface loam mix one- 
fifth well-decayed manure. Plant 18 inches apart, and the 
growths, if the plants do well, will soon reach the top of the 


house. Your boiler seems amply large to heat your 30-feet 
lean-to. 


2701—Diseased Spinach (Mrs. C.) —The diseased 
nature of your Spinach-plants is not due to seed. That 
was doubtless all right. It is due to soil. We have seen 
similar dizease in mild seasons, chiefly in market-fields, 
where acres have been killed off in the same way. 
Evidently the soil needs a good dressing oflime. Possibly 
it is fall of vegetable humus or insoluble manure, that but 
needs a good dressing of lime,”at the rate of a bushel per 
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as neatly as you Gaii north and soith, having the door 
at the warmest end. You would need side and end 
walls, 2 feet in height, of 44-inch brickwork, except 
where the door was; then sides, 16 inches deep of glass 
and frame-work, to carry the span-roof, which on each side 
should have a rise to the centre ridge of about 2} feet, and 
it you had a sunken path in the centre you would thus ge" 
plenty of head room ; or the house should have a small 
brick-set saddle-boiler, sufficient to heat for forcing, a 
4 inch flow and return pipe all round the house, and not 
too low. Such a boiler as vou name may do very well if it 
h2 fixed inside the house, and can be trusted to keep up 
heat for twelve hours at least without attention. Boilers 
that will do very well for a greenhouse will not answer for 
forcing, where the heat must be regular and reliable. 
When you refer to growing vegetables in your proposed 
small house, we presume you mean Tomatoes and Oucum- 
bers and perhaps Mustard and Oress, but it would be use- 
less to hope to grow ordinary vegetables there. You 
could raise Oauliflowers, Celery, and Lettuces from seed in 
is, of course. 


2719—Various (HF A. B).—Fruit-trees thrive 
generally on almost any soils, provided these be fairly 
porous, and either naturally or artificially drained. Exces- 
sive drainage is not essential, but the eoil should not be 
habitually, or all the winter, sodden or water-logged. Of 
prolifiz Apples you will flad Minx Oodlin, Stirling Castle, 
Daches3 of Oldenberg, Cellini Pippin, Bismarck, and Lane’s 
P ince Albert, for cooking, to be all wonderfully prolific, and 
uot Coarse growers. The best for eating or flavour are 
trish Peach, Kerry Pippin, King of the Pippine, Cox’s 
Orange Pipp'n, Adam’s Pearmain, and Cockle Pippin. O¢ 
Pears, good varieties are Williams’ Bon Ohrétien, Louise 
Bonne of Jerasy, Marie Louise, and Alexander Lambre. 
Taese have good flavour, and are good croppers Some 
of our richest flavoured Pears are not the most prolific. 
In planting young fruit-trees it i3 unwise to apply fresh 
animal manure direct. The soil should be deeply worked, 
and if fairly good—that is, good enough to grow good 
vegetables—will do well for fruit-trees. But it planted in 
the autumn it is good practice to place about the roots on 
the surface a mulch of long manure to protect them from 
frost. That may b3 remsved in April to admit sunshine 
and warm the soil, a fresh mulch being applied after 
growth has b2>gun for the autumn. A little bone-meal, 
Basic Slag, or muriate of potash, may be strewn over the 
soilin planting. As to time of fruiting that depends on 
grt, on treatment, soil, situation, and many other things. 
Still, as a rule, fruit should appear about the second or 
third year after planting. 


2720—Mule Pink.—Some twenty years ago I used 
to grow a mule Pink, which grew strong and well, like a 
Sweet William, but after some years I lost it. I did not 
know its name. It was in colour just like the mule Pink 
Napoleon III , and this now I cannot do anything with. 
Oan you kindly tell me if this (Napoleon III ) has been in 
commercs twenty years, and what is the probable reason I 
cannot growit? My old mule Pink I used to grow in beds, 
mking a great blaza for a month in June.—W. W. 

*.* Napoleon III. is quite an old introduction, which, 
Sor aw time, passed owt of favour, but has of late been 
resuscitated. This wasin all probability the variety grown 
of old by you. It is a good grower in heavy loam, 
and @ very continuous bloomer. Possibly ‘‘W. W.’s” 
stock has, for som3 reason, become weakly. A fresh 
importation miyjht very possibly give satisfactory results. 


2721—Hrythrina Crista-galli.—Would you kindly 
inform me it there is anything particular about the treat- 
ment of the above? I saw it doing well in the parks in 
London in August, but at Kew it was a failure.—W. W. 


*,* Hrythrina Crista-galli does well in the open in the 
sou'h-west, growing to a height of 5 feet, and living 
through the winter unprotected. It is well to plant in 
Sromt of @ wal! or glass-house rather than in the open 
border. A situation that suits Belladonna Lilie: will 
generally be found to be satisfactory for the Erythrina, 
In colder spots a cone of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre over the 
roots, after the plants have died down, will generally 
preserve them alive, or the roots may be lifted and stored in 
dry soil or Crcoa-nut-fibre in the greenhouse, starting 
A ay growth in the spring, and planting out in 

ay.—F. 


2722—Pruning Clematises.—Must I cut down 
Olematises albs magna and Miss Orawshay in the same 
manner a3 Jsckmani?—S8. R H. G. 


*,* C. a’ba magna belongs to the Lanuginosa group, and 
C. Miss Crawsnay is a member of the patens type. 
Neither of the varieties named require such hard pruning 
as is advisable with the Jackmani varietics, All that ts 
necessary is to cut away the weak, unripene | growths and 
a part of the old flowering wood. Pruniny should be done 
in February. 


2723—Tcilliumg, etc, from seed.—How long 
would it take to get flowering plants from seed of Trillium 
grandifloram aud Anthericum liliastruam and white 
Martagon Lily 7—M. O, 


*.* Probably from three to five years, though the 
Anthericum might bloom somewhat sooner. 


2724—Treatment of Box-edging —I have taken 
a garden in which the Box-edging has grown to the height 
of 1 foot and 6 inches in widtb. As this is too high I shall 
be obliged if you will let me know, through your columns, 
the right time to cat them back, and whether they will 
shoot out again all right 7—LARKINSHAW. 


*,* Cut the Box-edging dowa as soon as growth com- 


mences in the spring. If this does not prov satigfactory 
you had better renew the edying in the autumn, 


2725—Pruning Clematis montana. — Ought 
Clematis montana alba to be pruned now, or when ?—R. 8. 


** If you wish to prune Clematis montana this should 
be done immediately after flowering. If pruned now the 


fl wering shoots wilt becut away, with the result that there 


will be little or no blossom this year. 





The Garden Part.—Now ready, for January, 1898 
(co taining all December, 1897, Nos./), with four beautiful 
zoloured plates of flowers, also many articles on the best and 
newest plants, with numerous illustrations, Of all Newsagents 
aid Booksellers, 1s. ; or from this office, post free, 1s. 3d, 
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NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Epiton of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — B. — Garrya elliptica ——L. 
Macgvli.—Pelligera canina, a foliaceous lichen.——E  M. 
Notci>.—It is difficult, without knowing anything about 
the flower, or the siz3 to which the bulb inclosed grows in 
‘*Notcib’s” garden, to givea definite opinion as to tae name. 
It probably belongs to the tribe of the Scilles. We should 
advise potting some of the bulbs, and growing them in the 
greenhouse ; transplanting others, and growing in different 
aspects and soils. One or mora of the bulbs might thon 
flower, whea cultural directions could be given with 
greater precision.—Ignoramus.—The plants you sent 
were not suitable for naming; kindly send again, better 
specimens, and in flower; 5, Abutilon Boule de Neiga.—— 
Leaf—1, Pelargonium Bijou; 2, Happy Thought.—— 
L HE, M —Celogyne ocellata.——A. B.—Cornus Mas.— 
Fern —1, Pteris tremula; 2, P. cretica alb>-lineata ; 3, P. 
serrulata cristata; 4, Please send a better specimen. You 
cannot plant these out-of-doors. They are greenhouse 
Ferns,——F’. F.—1, Please send a flower; 2, Anthericum 
variegatum; 3, Habrothamnus elegans; 4, Sparmannia 
africana. ——Smoke.—1, Libonia floribunda ; 2, Variegated 
Pelargoniums; 8, Begonia nitida alba; 4, Aralia Veitchi ; 
5, Begonia heraclwfolia ; 6, Strobilanthes Dyerianus.—— 
Thankful —1, Adiantum concinnum ; 2, Oyrtomium falca- 
tum ; 8, Phlebodium aureum; 4, Next week; 5, Antheri- 
cum variegatum ; 6, Pteris serrulata cristata; 7, P. serru- 
lata ——P. Deal —1, Adiantum Legrandi; 2, Adiantum 
concinnum latum ; 3, Begonia metallica; 4, Please send 
flowers ; 5, Selaginella Mertensi ——K Read.—S par- 
mannia africana.—C. Y.—Cornus Mas.—H. Sealy.— 
The shrub is Lonicera tragrantissima ; the other, Spar- 
mannia africana. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Fenton.—We do not recommend individual traders. 
Please look through advertisement columns. 


Catalogues received.— Henry E:kford, Wem, 
Shropshire —Sweet and Culinary Pea Catalogue —— 
Messrs. F Dicks and Oo, 66, Deansgate, Manchester.— 
Seeds. Mesera. Vilmorin-Andrieux and Oo., 4, Quai-de- 
la-Mégisserie, Paris —Seeds.—J. Green, Norfolk Nur- 
euries, Dsreham.—Annual Guid-. H. Deverill, Royal 
Seed Establishment, Banbury.—Se-ds and Plants.— 
T.S Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London.— 
Begonias etc.——Messrs. Fotheringham and King, Oorn 
Exchange, Dumfries.—Garden Seeds. 








BIRDS. 


Insects in cages (iM. Forman) —Old 
wooden cages are frequently infested with what 
are known as red mites. Their natural colour 
is a greyish-brown, however, they becoming a 
bright red when distended with the blood of 
their victims, and are then more easily seen. 
These parasites lurk during the daytime in 
every crack, fissure, and possible hiding-place 
within the cage, and come forth at night to 
torment the poor prisoner, covering it beneath 
its disarranged hee e—eating out its very 
life ; a bird soon dies if not speedily relieved of 
these horrid pests. Young Canaries while still 
in the nest are often subject to the attack of 
red mites. An infested cage, if too valuable to 
be burnt, should be immersed in boiling water, 
well cleaned, and dried or baked in an oven, 
care being taken not to char the wood while 
allowing sufficient time to kill all the insects and 
destroy the eggs. Then with a small brush 
well paint every crack, crevice, and joint with 
Fir-tree oil. ‘The bird, being removed during 
the operation, should bathe frequently in luke- 
warm water, allowed as much air and exercise 
as possible, and be well dusted under the 
feathers with Pyrethrum-powder ; great perse- 
verance is necessary in order to entirely banish 
these pests, for they possess great vitality, and 
it may be fe art if the bird is still troubled 
with them if a white linen cloth be placed under 
the cage at night. If any are present they will 
be found next morning adhering to the cloth, 
and the operation must be repeated till no more 
are to be observed. The loss of feathers pro- 
bably arises from irritation of theskin. Arusty 
nail in the drinking water and a small piece of 
salt for the bird to peck at will assist in purify- 
ing the blood. 


Hartz Mountain Canary (Miss H. 
Jervoise).—Oa examining this bird a large clot 
of blood was seen occupying a position just 
above the heart ; this was due to ae rupture of 
a blood-vessel, and would account for the 
suddenness of the bird’s death. It had in all 
probability been alarmed. The liver was found 
to be in a bad state of congestion, which might 
be accounted for from the bird having been kept 
in too warm aroom. You appear to have fed it 
judiciously, The sneezing you speak of may 
have arisen from a chill brought on by a sudden 
draught of cold air through the warm room. An 
old remedy for the cure of coughing and sneez- 


v 


) 


— 


ing in birds is to infuse some leaves of the 
common Speedwell, which have a small degree 
of astringency, adding to the liquor a little 
honey. Some of this pectoral-tea is supplied 
daily for a week or ten days, after which a good 
allowance of green food is given, such as Dande- 
lion and Watercress, and asmall supply of Flax- 
seed. 


Gulls in garden (Dr. Cresswell) — 
Although the food of the Gull tribe is, of course, 
fish, these birds will in a state of captivity 
thrive upon any kind of animal food, as to the 
freshness of which they are not at all particular, 
being extremely voracious. In a garden they 
will consume large numbers of earth-worms and 
slugs. It is usual to clip one of the wings or 
draw out a few of the flight feathers to ensure 
against their sudden departure over the garden 
wall when allowed their liberty. It is seldom 
a cat attempts an attack upon these birds, their 
formidable bill aud powerful wings Geaeecne 
them very difficult of approach. Still, it woul 
be well to provide a covered-in shelter for your 
birds at night, tempting them intoit at the close 
of the day by means of a few dainty morsels. 
We cannot say what other sorts of birds could 
be kept with them, unless it were other mem- 
bers of the Gull family. The species are 
exceedingly numerous, among the principal being 
the common Gull (Larus canus), which breeds in 
inland moory districts as well as on the sea 
coast ; the Lesser Black-backed Gull (L. fuscus), 
the Black-headed Gull (L. ridibundus), the 
Ivory Gull (L. eburneus), the Iceland Gull (L. 
islandicue). If you could provide your birds 
with a small pond—the water need not neces- 
sarily be salt—it would be very much appreciated 
by the captives. 





POULTRY. 


Lice in Fowls (Daisy). — Your best 
remedy is to thoroughly limewash the interior 
of the Fowl-house, paying special attention to 
the perches and the crevices in the walls. In 
the limewash you should either put some paraf- 
fin or carbolic disinfecting powder, and a little 
of the latter ought also to be mixed with the 
dug earth or dusting material in which the 
Fowls clean themselves.— DovuLtina. 


Poultry-keeping hints (G.C I. N.).— 
The number of eggs you may reasonably expect 
to get in the year depends upon two things: 
first, the class of hens you keep; secondly, the 
way in which they are managed in other respects 
besides feeding and housing. The hens which 
should be kept for eggs should be specially bred 
for that purpose, say on the lines so often laid 
down in these columns. From the hens thus 
bred I can calculate on an average of above 150 
eggs per annum, and this, I may add, is not con- 
fined to a few fowls, but to a varying number, 
ranging between 100 and 200. At present 
we have more than 200 hens and pullets ; 
and to-day (January 26) I have col- 
lected 71 eggs. The hens are _ specially 
bred for laying, but they breed good table 
chickens if mated with an Indian Game-cock. 
Secondly, [hatch my laying stock in the months 
of March, April, and May ; they begin to lay in 
October, and we are never without new-laid 
eggs. The hens are principally sold off at 18 
months old, when they moult, and thus the stock 
is always kept young. The Fowls are fed twice 
a day—early in the morning on a mixture of 
Spratt’s-meal, Sharps, or middlings, and (in 
cold weather) Indian-meal; and in the after- 
noon they receive a meal of hard grain—Wheat 
or Buck Wheat, or heavy Oats. They are 
allowed just as much as they will eat, and no 
more—that is to say, I never permit the food to 
lie upon the ground from one meal to another. 
It is absolutely impossible to calculate upon the 
exact quantities of food to use, because the hen’s 
appetites vary when they lay or are resting. A 
good and observant feeder can estimate their 
requirements to a nicety after he has fed the 
birds for two or three days. I never use Maize 
in its whole state, as it tends to promote the 
formation of internal fat, and this does not favour 
egg production. You should occasionally visit 
your yards, and see whether the Corn lies about 
from one meal to another.—DovuLtina, 


Ailing Fowls (A. H. Lewis ).—I am much 
obliged by your second letter. It would have 
answered my purpose better had you given me 
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the dimensions of the runs. As the case stands, 
[ have no hesitation in saying that the cock and 
hen referred to in your second letter were un- 
healthy when you bought them, the hen parti- 
cularly so, and your somewhat limited space 
practically settled their chances of recovery. 
With reference to the 1896 Leghorns which you 
bought in December, and one of which you have 
lost, I am inclined to believe that unsoundness 
was also present in this case when the fowls 
were brought on your premises. You must bear 
in mind that Leghorns are very free layers, and 
it is not an unusual occurrence for hens of this 
breed to be exhausted at the end of the 
summer, so that they have really no strength 
left to withstand the strain of the autumnal 
moult. For example, on the last August 
Bank Holiday I was asked to judge the eggs and 
poultry at a cottage garden show. The first 
priza eggs were a splendid sample as regards size 
and uniformity, and I afterwards found that 
they were laid by a white Leghorn hen. I 
thereupon offered her owner the use of a male 
bird for this season, in order to secure every 
egg for sitting purposes, the strain of blood 
being so valuable. Uafortunately, the hen 
failed to survive ths ‘ and so all 
connected with the ar.,.g..aemt are dis- 
appointed. The chickens may or may not 
have been affected with the liver disease ; but 
under the circumstances I think it more likely 
that their failure to survive the risks attending 
chickenhood to be due to the use of too limited 
a run, coupled with a lack of nutritious food. 
Chicken-raising cannot be satisfactorily carried 
out in small runs, particularly when the chicks 
are compalled to run with adult iowls. It is 
absolutely necessary, when they are in a growing 
stage, that they shall be supplied with muscle- 
forming foods, and, in cold weather, heat- 
forming foods should bea also available. You 
do not say how you feed; well soaked bread is 
a favourite food for chickens, but is the worst 
possible to imagine. Meal mixed into a stiff 
paste with sound Wheat in the afternoon is far 
better ; an occasional handful of meat-scraps 
will do good. An excess of Potatoes is to be 
avoided. Liver disease would scarcely be pro- 
nounced contagious, although favourable to an 
unhealthy state of things; but it is certainly 
hereditary. With lung disorders I should ex- 
pect all fowls affected by the same cause to be 
likely victims.—DOoULTING. 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


To cook Salsify (W.).—Scrub the Salsify 
to remove all the dirt. Then scrape off the 
skin, putting them as quickly as possible into a 
basin of cold salt water. Have ready a sauce- 
pan of quite boiling water—salted—with a tea- 
spoonful of Lemon-juice, or white wine vinegar ; 
let the Salsify boil quickly, and cover, until it 
can be easily pierced with a fork. Melt a good 
lump of butter in a saucepan with the juice of 
half a lemon, well seasoned with pepper and 
salt. As soon as the Salsify is tender, take it 
out of the water, and put it into the Lemon- 
juice. Let it simmer a few minutes ; then lay 
the Salsify on a piece of toasted bread, pour 
over the same, and serve as hot as possible. 
Salsify may be served with any nicely made 
sauce—brown or white—Parsley, or Tarragon, 
Chervil, also cut through, and then in short 
lengths. After boiling, dip each piece in flour, 
then in egg and bread-crumbs, fry a golden 
brown in boiling butter; it is also very nice 
scolloped.—B. 


2726—Fruit of Pyrus japonica —To what uses 
= any—can the fruit of the Pyrus japonica be put?— 
Haba 





LAW. 


Notice to quit.—Five years ago I took an 
acre of land as a garden at the yearly rental of 
£1, upon a verbal agreement for a yearly 
tenancy ; the land had been previously let for 
£2. year. Three years ago I took another acre 
of land of the same landlord, also at £1 a year. 
He now says that unless I pay the old rent he 
will let the land to someone alse from Lady Day, 
without giving me notice to quit. One acre of 
the land is sown with Wheat, 4 acre with Clover, 


and 4 acre is fallowed and the fallow worked. 
Can [ claim for work and crops? 


What notice 














































to quit is necessary? I hold 2} acres under this 
landlord, and he wants me to pay half a year’s 
rent which was in arrear before the late tenant 
had done with the land. Can he compel me to 
pay this ?—Constant Reaper, J. H. 


* * As you have no written agreement and 
the land is eccupied—at least, in part—as agri- 
cultural land, your landlord can only compel 
you to quit by giving you a year’s notice, and 
the notice must expire with a year of tenancy. 
So if your year of tenancy begins at Lady Day 
he cannot compel you to quit until Lady Day, 
1899, and if he does not give you notice before 
or at Lady Day next he cannot compel you to 
quit in 1899. If you choose to quit at Lady 
Day next you make your own bargain with your 
landlord as to payment for crops and for work, 
and you will be much to blame if you quit with- 
out he makes payment for all work done and 
for the crops. If he gives you notice your 
position will depend largely upon the terms on 
which you entered on these pieces of land. If 
you paid for nothing when you entered you 
will be entitled to no payment for anything 
when you quit. After you receive notice to 
quit you should sow no crops which you 
cannot remove before your tenancy expires, 
and you must do no work to the land 
after the notice is served on you. But 
you say you took the land as a garden, but it 
is evident you do not cultivate it as a garden, 
although the point does not concern the answer 
now given. You do not say how it is you come 
to hold 2} acres, but probably you have recently 
taken half an acre. If you took this land of the 
late tenant, and so are really sub-tenant, your 
landlord may distrain on this half acre for the 
rent that is in arrear ; but if you took the half 
acre of the landlord himself, you cannot be com- 
pelled to pay the arrears. Your landlord seems 
to have some peculiar ideas as to his rights, 
but he can no more compel you to pay an 
increased rent without your consent than you 
can compel him to accept less rent than you have 
been paying. Should he carry out his threat 
and let any or all the land to anyone else, you 
must treat the person who enters asa trespasser, 
and you may either turn him off by force when 
he comes on the land, or you may bring an 
action of trespass against him and your landlord 
and recover substantial damages. I should 
recommend you to put the matter into a 
solicitor’s hands if the land is let and the would- 
be tenant tries to cultivate the land or to take 
possession of it.—K. C. T. 


Servant’s claim for references.—I 
have just left a situation, and my late em- 
ployer refuses to give up the references he got 
with me. Can I claim them ?”—J. J. 

* * If the references were given to you by 
your previous employers, and you produced 
them to your late employer in the ordinary course 
while negotiating the contract of service, you 
should have stipulated for their immediate 
return; but, in spite of the omission, you may 
recover them, or substantial damages, in the 
county court. If the references were not sent 
to you, but were sent by your previous em- 
ployers direct to your late employer, they are 
his private property, and you cannot enforce 
any claim to them.—K. O. T. 


Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act —Five years ago I took some land for 
market garden purposes, and, with the written 
consent of the landlord, I erected some green- 
houses. At the end of my lease can I compel 
my landlord to take these greenhouses ata valu- 
ation, if I so desire? How is the value arrived 
at? Does he call in the valuer or dol? Does 
the Act give the landlord the right to take or to 
refuse to take the greenhouses at a valuation, as 
he may think proper, or does it compel him to 
take them if the outgoer so desires ?—Z. Y. X. 

* * The procedure under the Market Gar- 
deners’ Compensation Act is just the same as 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act. To secure 
compensation you must, not later than two 
calendar months before the expiration of the 
tenancy, give to your landlord written notice of 
your claim, and in the claim you must set out as 
far as possible the particulars and the amount of 
the claim. In the case of such a claim as this 
there can be no difficulty in giving full par- 
ticulars in the notice. You and your landlord 
may then agree between yourselves upon the 
amount of the compensation, but, if you do not 
so agree, you may jointly appoint some person 
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to act as referee, and to determine the value of 
the greenhouses. If you fail to agree in the ap- 
pointment of a single referee, you must each of 
you appoint a referee, and the two referees will 
settle the value between them. The landlord 
has no option in the matter ; if the tenant claims 
compensation and gives the proper notice, the 
landlord must take the greenhouses by valuation, 
whether he wishes or not.—K, OC. T. 











TOOGOOD’S ROYAL GARDEN 
SEED GUIDE, 
Containing hundreds of beautiful illustrations, 


sent gratis and post free to intending 
purchasers from 


TOOGOOD & SONS, SOUTHAMPTON, 


The Royal Seedsmen for half a Century, 
EsTABIISHED 1815. 








eee or rig Rage Pv OS EOE ATEN, SES NM lh ry ee 5 
E) 
SURELY IT’S NEVER TRUE? 
YES, but Iam sure itis! I had a Collection 
last year, and he sells thousands of them. The Villa 
Collection, 21 large packets of genuine flower seeds, ail 
different, carefully packed, and free, 1s.—G. LETTS, Seed 
Merchant, West Haddon, Rugby. _ 


RIMROSES.—Donuble white, double yellow, 
+ single lilac, 2s. doz. Fair Maid of France, Anemone japon- 
ica, Spirea palmata, Old White Phlox, 3d. each; 2s, worth 
free.—G. BOULTON, JUN., Moddershall, Stone, Staffa. 


M ARGUERITES, yellow or white, 1s. doz ; 
63, 100, Primrose or Violet roots, 1s. 3d. 100. Desgrange 
Chrysanths., 21, 1s.; 33. 100. lvy Geraniums, Crousse and 
Lemoiae, ls. 3d. doz, ; 73.100. Fuchsias, 1s.doz. Marguerites, 
3 new varieties, sports from Etoile d'Or, Edburtonia, Cream, 
Distinction, sulphur, brooze, with dark glazed leaf ; 2 of each 
above, with 3 white and 3 yellow, 2s. 6d., carriage paid,— 
WILLIAMS, Marguerite Grower, Fulking, Beeding. Sussex. 


p,O8P PENZANCE’S HYBRID SWEET 


BRIERS.—One dozen strong plants of these lovely new 
hybrid Sweet Briers, in nine distinct varieties, carriage free 
for 103, 6d. Strong plants with long stoots that will flower 
freely this year. Full description of these and other Garden 
and Old-fashi»ned Roses in Cooling’s Rose Catalogue, gratis 
and post free.—GEO. COOLING & SONS, Tae Nurseries, 


Bath, 
QPECIAL OFFER TO MAKE RUOM.— 
6 White, 6 Scarlet NICOTIANAS, 2 Scarlet Musk, 12 
splendid Primulas, 4 Primula obconicas, 3 Oarnatione, 12 
Freesias, 6 Oyclamens, 6 Smilax, 6 Lobelia cardinalis, 2 
Aralias, 6 Begonias, 2 Genistas, 6 Marguerites, 2 Fuchsias, 
1 Grevillea robusta (foliage plants), 50 lovely White and 
Scarlet Tulips. The whole of the above will be sent, named, 
carefully packed, and carriage paid, for 4s. 6d. Only a few 
to offer. Send at once.—G. F. LETTS, West Haddon, Rugby. 


PECIAL CLEARANCE SALE of HARDY 

PLANT3.—Oanterbury Bells, 2 year-old plants, £5, ta.; 

50, 1s. 64.; 100, 28.6d. Pansy, b-st sorts, mixed, £0 1s, 3d ; 

100, 28. Sa'viax, Hollyhocks, Iceland Poppies, Oriental do, 

Qailardias, Pyrethium, Perennial Oornflowers, &c., 12, 

la, 3d.; 25, 28., free. All good, strong, healthy plants.— 
LEI3H, Florist, Broughton, Hants. 


[PLUM AURATUM ! LILIUM AURATUM! 


—My eat oe aeelty: Every bulb sound, fresh, and 
plump. Magnificent bulbs, measuring 12 inches round, 1s, 
each; 10s,doz. 10-inch bulbs, 7s. doz. Good flowering bulbs, 
43. doz ;}doz,,s8amerate. 3s. orders and above, free, Car. pd. 
—E ROSINSON, 82, Shaftesbury-rd., Hornsey-rise London. 


[tutUM ALBUM  KRATZERL. — Grand 


bilbs, 9d. each ; fine bulbs, 6d. each. Sposiosum rubrum, 

fine bules, 6d. each. Grand value,—E. KOBINSON, as abov>. 
OLEUS ! COuUKUS! COLEUS ! -25 years a 
speciality ; best in England for exhibition or decoration ; 
healthy, well-rooted ; 100 correctly named varieties. 12 varie- 
t'e3, to include the Royal set of three. 2s, fd. ; 24 varieties, 43. ; 
48, 6%. 6d. Sander’a set of six, very handsome and distinct, 
1s 91., all free.—CHAS. MORFETT, Roberts»ridge, Sussex. 


























TPOMALO PLANTS.—“ Earliest of All,” seed 

direct from Sutton’s, Autumn-sown strong, healthy, 
well-rooted Jants, have been transplanted. Twelve, Is. 91.: 94, 
3s. ; 50, 53. 6d. ; 100, 103. 6d., free —-CHARILES MORFETT, 
Robertsbridge. Sussex. 


ERANLUMS (bedding), autumn-struck well- 

rooted.—Vesuvius, scarlet, 1s. 3d. doz ; 7s. 100. Vesuvius, 
white, ls. 64.; 83 100. Henry Jacoby, crimson; Master 
Christine ard Mrs. Leaver, pink ; Bijou and Flower of Spring, 
white-sdged ; Raspail Improved and Wonderful, double rc sr- 
let; John Gibbons and West Brighton Gem, scarlet, all at 
1s. 9d. doz. ; 50, 58. 6d. ; 100, 10s. 6d ; Mra. Pollock, 2a. 6d. doz. 
Bronze, 28. doz., free.—9. MORFETT, Robertsbridge, Sussex, 


DUNTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM —3 doz. small, 
healthy, established plants, unflowered, to be sold cheap. 
Avvly—Matlock Gardens, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


ARNATLONS.—Duchess of Fife, Kedbraes, 
Mrs. Muir, Germania, H. K. Hales, Mrs, Reynolds Hole, 
Malmaison Blush, Queen of Bedders, Orimson Clove, Raby 
Oasile, Gloire de Nancy, Salisbury, 33. VIOLAS: Mra. Grant, 
George Muirhead, King of the Blues, Duchess of Fife, Mrs, 
Bellamy, Devonshire Oream, Blue Cloud, Bridesmaid, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Archie Grant, Oountess of Kintore, Countess 
of Wharncliffe, 1s. 64., car. free.—J. LANGFORD, Nurseries, 
Withington, Manchester, 
GREENHOUSE FERN SED (spores) now 
ready. Many lovely varieties, mixed, per packet, 6d., 
postage, ld., with full cultural directions how to to raise 
them.—R. ©. WRIGAT. Fern Nursery, Thorne, Norwich. 


ALKY BULRUSHHES, 3d. each, fine roots.— 
AFAH, Ross Hall. Shrewshury. 
EPTING FOR LENNIS BORDERING, 80 
useful for the lawn or garden. specially prepared with a 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to 
erect or tske away; 25 yardslong 3 yards wice, €s.: or any 
length 3d per yard run, carriage paid. I do not require pay- 
ment till you have r.ceived and approved of the netting fcom— 
H. J GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


OT-WATER BOILER (Saddle), with far- 
nace fittings; capable heating 480 feet 4-inch piper, 
Good as new.—Quay Leather Worke, Gloucester, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTER FLOWERS IN AN AMATEUR’S 
GREEN HOUSE. 

Havine been very successful this winter with 

flowering plantsin my greenhouse, which is only 

17 feet by 11 feet, I thought it would interest 

some of your readers to know the kinds I have 

found especially useful, easy to manage, free 


flowering, and making the house cheerful 
through the dull winter months. I do ali work 
myself and try to get as large a variety as pos- 
sible in the limited space at my disposal. I wiil 
only mention those plants in bloom at the 
present time. First in the list is the Genista, 
eeveral plants being a mass of bloom, a large- 
flowered yellow Abutilon, various sorts of 
Polyanthus Narcissus, Bermuda oxalis, Lache- 
nxalia Nelsoni, and Linum trigynum, which is a 
very effective yellow flower. Amongst blue- 
coloured flowers there are some pots of trailing 
Lobelia, several plants of blue Daisy (Agathes 
ceelestis) and Campauula isophylla, Tho last- 
mentioned has been in bloom a very long time. 
White flowers outnumber coloured ones and aro 
always favourites. Six well-filled pots of Arum 
Lily have 17 blooms and more coming. A few 
double whits Azaleas are well covered, especially 
the older plants, Spirzea japonica and Deutzia 
gracilis, just opening. Marguerites, Primulas 
double and single, Roman Hyacinths, White 
Abatilon, Paper-white Narcissi, Sparmannia 
africana, Hyacinths, and several pots of the 
charming Cape bulb, the sweet-scented Freesia. 
Salvia rutilans with Begonia fuchsioides, red 
and pink, have bloomed since November. 
Directly the flowers of the Salvias are past their 
best they are picked off and the plant soon 
pushes out new growth. 

Zomal Pelargoniums have been constantly in 
bloom since they were brought into the green- 
house, and with a great variety in colours have 
made quite a display. I treated in the way 
advised in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and am 
very pleased with the results. Cuttings were 
taken in the spring, and the plants grown on till 
November, every bloom that appeared till that 
month being removed. They have been in 
bloom more or less ever since. I give the 
names of some of the kinds grown, double and 
single, Raspail Improved, Lady Chesterfield, 
John Waterford, Corunni, Goldfinder, Mrs, 
Cordon, Miss Edith Strachan, John Gibbony, 
Grand Dake, Mra. Robinson, Lord Derby, 
Niphetos, General Billot, Mra. G. Lowiage, and 
that most useful free bloomer, H. Jacoby; of the 
last-mentioned variety Ihave large plants taken 
from outdoor vases. Jihey were slightly 
trimmed to shape, and have flowered profusely, 
as well indeed as in the summer, but the colour 
is not quite so bright as in sunny weather. 
Sclanums and a few pots of Cyclamen, with 
some Heliotropes and one or two Fuchsias, have 
done well. Malmaison Carnations and Rose 
Reine Marie Henriette will soon follow and help 
to increase the variety. I cut 33 blooms from 
the Rose-tree last spring and hope to have more 
thisseason. When the plants are grown indoors 
the colour is very fine, but, unfortunately, being 
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such a rapid grower, it has to be cut back so 
hard. Managing a greenhouse is pleasant work, 
especially to the amateur. One has to be 
always looking forward, trying to get a good 
succession of bloom, and hoping for good results 
to follow. A. Coormr, Marston, Frome. 





CAMELLIAS IN POTS. 


CAMELLIAS were once much in favour, but stiff 
flowers have been superseded in popularity by 
others more graceful and elegant inform. Most 
people think of Camellias as large bushes 
growing in a permanent bed in the conservatory 
or elsewhere, and though under these conditions 
they are handsome specimens, it is as pot plants 
they are most suitable to the amateur. 

They are so easily grown that anyone having 
the accommodation of a greenhouse may succeed 
with them without much trouble. The frequent 
complaint of amateurs is the difficulty in obtain- 
ing plante to bloom in the winter, and for this 
reason alens pot Camellias are worthy of a 
place, for during the summer they may bs stood 
outdoors, and then be removed toa house of cool 
temperature on the approach of winter. Pro- 
pagation is a slow process and is not recom- 
mended, as sturdy, well-budded imported plants 
may be purchased in the autumn, and it is the 
after treatment of such specimens to which 
these remarks apply. The idea should be to 
keep the plants healthy and well furnished with 
foliage, as lanky specimens with bare stems 
have anything but a prepossessing appearance. 

After the plants have done flowering they 
should be placed in a light, warm position and 
fed with a little liquid-manure occasionally to 
encourage new growth. This is important, as 
the growth made after blooming has to carry 
the next season’s flowers. When theshoots are 
matured is the best time to repot if the plants 
require it. Potting is not necessary every 
season, and when the operation is not per- 
formed, it is a good plan to remove a 
little of the surface soil by pricking 
it up with the point of a _ sharp. stick, 
and top-dressing with good soil. When potting, 
large shifts are not advisable, and after, by 
pricking away the old soil, the plants may be 
removed to the same sized pots again, the com- 
post being formed of good fibrous loam, with an 
admixture of peat or leaf-mould and coarse 
sand, with charcoal or lime-rubbish added to 
keep the soil open. It is important that the 
balls of the plants are not dry when removed, 
and firm potting is essential. Good drainage is 
also necessary, otherwise the pots are apt to get 
waterlogged, which causes the soil to turn sour. 
Camellias require abundance of water, but the 
conditions must be such that it can escapes 
freely, as stagnation of the roots causes the 
leaves to turn yellow and fall. 

While making fresh growth the plants may 
be syringed freely, as this not only keeps the 
foliage clean but assists the young shoots. After 
potting the plants should beshaded from strong 
sunlight, and judiciously watered till the roots 
are in vigour, when more copious supplies may 
be given. The plants will do well outdoors 
during the summer months, preferably on a 
bed of ashes near a wall, where they are shaded 
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during a portion of the day. After the buds 
have set great care should be taken that the 
plants do not suffer from drought at the roots, 
as this causes buds to fall more than anything. 
Judgment must be used in this matter so as to 
apply water when the plants require it without 
making the soil sodden with an over-supply. 
Sometimes large clusters of buds are formed at 
the tips of the shoots, and in such cases a, por- 
tion should be removed when swelling, leaving 
one or two to expand, by which means large 
flowers are ensured. Leaves of Camellias often 
get dirty and infested with scale, therefore fre- 
quent spongings with soapsuds are necessary. 
Any old specimens that have grown lanky may 
be cut hard back in the spring, when, if placed 
ina warm temperature, they will break again 
freely, and in time make sturdy plante. 

There are many varieties of Camellias in cul- 
tivation, of different colours. Amongst the 
favoured are the pure whites, such as alba 
plena fimbriata and alba casoretti. Lady Hume’s 
Blush is a white, suffused with a delicate rose- 
blush. Among reds, imbricata, Jeffersoni, and 
Mme. Lebois are charming varieties ; and-C. H. 
Hovey, Countess of Orkney, Donckelaari, 
Reine des Fleurs, and tricolor are all striped sorts. 
Though thereisnothing novelabout the Camellia, 
one rarely meets with good specimens in pots ; 
yet so simple is the cultivation that no amateur’s 
greenhouse need be without a few of these bright 
flowers in the early winter. He is 





The Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata).— 
Among the most characteristic groups of plants 
which constitute the wonderful flora of Austra- 
lasia none has held a more important place in 
European horticulture than the Acacias. A 
generation or two ago they were popular in 
gardens, and itsays much for their value that 
they are still common greenhouse plants. One 
of the most distinct, and perhaps on the whole 
the most beautiful of them, is the Silver Wattle. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be satisfactorily grown 
as a small pot plant, but requires enough head 
room to develop into a small tree. In the tem- 
perate-house at Kew itisin flower. The foliage 
is very finely divided into minute and number- 
less leaflets, which are of a beautiful silvery 
hue, and resting against them are the soft, 
plume-like clusters of clear yellow flowers. It 
is rarely that one sees so marked a combination 
of beauty in flower and leaf. For cool conser- 
vatories with a height of 20 feet or more there 
are few more desirable plants than this, 


Primula obconica rosea.—This is un- 
doubtedly the most) decided break in point of 
colour which I have seen in the above-named 
species, and when fully developed plants are 
secured with their wonted mass of spikes the 
plant will create a welcome change among mid- 
winter flowering plants. P. obconica is just the 
reverse of formal, either in foliageor flower. At 
the same time the numerous spikes of bloom are 
well lifted up, sufficiently so, in fact, to render 
them useful for cutting. In habit it is a counter- 
part of the type, differing merely in the colour 
of the flowers, which are of a beautiful rose 
shade and pretty in the extreme,—J, 
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GARDEN WORK* 
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Conservatory. 

Bamboos are graceful plants under glass, and I am sur- 
prised that a larger use i3 not made of them in large con- 
tervatolies and for room decoratlon. They are light and 
elegant, and form a pleasing contrast to the other 
greenery of Palms and Ferns. There is a great show of 
Narciasus available now. They are charming and are 
much in demand for cutting. We grow a few of the 
double Van Sion to start with because they flower so well ; 
but afterwards there is no demand for double flowers. The 
Pheasant’s-eye ornatus is a charming bulb for cuttiog, 
and also for growing in 7-inch or 8-inch pots for the con- 
servatory. The bulbs may be planted thickly after the 
earliest Chrysanthemums are over in the same pots the 
Chrysanthemum: were in, and after forcing, cool down and 
plant out in the shrubbery or in the orchard, or anywhere. 
Some day they may be lifted and forced again. White 
flowers are always in demand now, and among tha most 
useful at this season are Arnm Lilies, Paper-white 
Nirtissus, double Primulas, Do:utzias, Lilacs, white 
Azsleas, White Oamellias, Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s 
Seal, white Oyclamans, and whits Rhododendron 
Ounninghami. Zonal Pelargoniums that were cut down 
immediately after flowering will b3 breaking now, and 
should be shaten out and repotted. Pelargonium cuttings 
of the Zonal and scented-leaved sections will strike now 
over hot-water pipes, but will damp ia a close frame on a 
hot-bed, though nearly all other kinds of cuttings will do 
best in the hot-bed. We shall probably have colder nights 
now for a time, and steady fires will be nezessary, but it 
will be better not to exxeed 50 degs. at night. In mild 
weather, if a fire is lighted at all, it is diffisult to keep 
the temperature under 50 degs., and rather than 
excred that I should give a little air. We have been 
doing that with our Pelargonium-houss more or less all 
the winter, and the plants show by their sturdy growth 
that they appreciate it. We donot want to let in frost or 
yain or cold winds, but at other times night air is bene- 
fizial. Still continus to d> the watering in the morning, 
to that the damp may dry up befors night, but with fires 
lizhted a little damp will do no harm, and the time is 
coning when more moisture in the atmosphere will bea 
nece:sity. 


Forcing House. 


With a night temperature of 65 degs. and a correspond- 
ing warmth during the day progresa of many things will 
b3 rapid now. French B2ans will be up ina few days. 
© icumbers and Tomatc-32eds will germinate in a week or 
less, and cuttings of soft-wooded plants will root in a 
surprisingly short time ina brisk bottom-heat. Not much 
ventilation will be required just yet in roomy houses. 
Very small houses get stuffy it no air isgiven beyond what 
comes in through the laps of the glass; but there is 
always circulation in a large house still for growing 
certain classes of plants. I prefer a smaller house. I 
should like to have a small house for Orotons and 
Drace 1as, another for Amaryllis with a bottom-heat bed, 
and so on to classify things a bit. Those who can 
command these advantages ought to excel in their 
culture. At thii season a house of Malmaison Oarnations 
will be not only iotrinsically valuable, but also very 
charming. How beautiful, too, through the early winter 
and spring would be a house full of Pancratiums, and 
another of Oliviis, but with most of us these are only 
dreams never likely to be realised. More water will ba 
required now, both at the root and also in the atmosphere. 
Use the sponge, if necessary, to clean dirty leaves, and 
vaporise to kill insects. Repot Ferns which are starting 
into growth. Pub in cuttings of Gardenias and 
Eaphorbias. 

Late Peaches 

will soon be starting into growth under glass, and all 
necessory tying should b3 done before the buds move. 
Peaches do best in firm borders, and if there is any 
tendency to over-luxuriant growth, dress the borders 
with old plaster or mortar from the pulling down of old 
buildings. Io somecases rodt-lifting may bs necessary, 
though this should be done in the autumn. I do not like 
the Brompton-stock for Peaches. The tree3 make too 
much growth on it. 


Mushroom House. 


This house should b3 in full work now. Asa rule the 
Mushroom-house is too small for doing all the work it 
might doprofitably. Where there is a range of lean-to 
houses, the whole of the back wall might be utilised for 
Mushroom-houses. The cost of building would b3 very 
small, and if well constructed a large house would require 
no fire, a3 the warmth of the beds wonld keep up the tem- 
perature. In a large house some beds are being taken out 
and refilled weekly now. 


Pines. 

It will soon be time to overhaul the Pines and ses what 
condition the forcing beds are in. In old days the 
hottom-heat was kept in many places by tan beds, and 
these had to be renewed at stated periods. But Pine- 
growing will soon be a lost art, a3 gardeners practised ib 
in the past. Certainly Pines require very careful manage- 
ment, especially in winter. If the fully-developed 
successors are late in showing, lift them out of the bed and 
keep rather dry for a time, then when the beds are removed 
the warmth will shoot up the flower stems, to be followed 
by the fruit as the flowers set In some cases repotting 
will be necessary. What are termed stage-plants, which 
have missed fruiting, may be made to start by shaking out 
and disrooting, repotting, and plunging in bottom-heat. 


Window Plants. 


Green-fly will appear on Pelargoniums. If the plants 
are looked over occasionally flies may be picked off before 
they have done any damage. Turn the plants round 
anmetimes, 8o that all sides may have equal shares of light, 
Fuchsias which have been kept dry may now have mode- 
rate waterings. Maiden-hair Ferns which have partially 
dried off should have moisture. 








* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
eA ae later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results. 


Outdoor Garden. 


As soon ag a frame can be spared make up a hot-bed to 
sow a few seeds in which require to be started early. 
Among these may be named the usual kinds of sub tropicals, 
such a3 Oastor-oils, Solanums, Cannas, etc. Tuberous 
and other Begonias may be sown now in heat, and if 
Sweet Peas were not sown outside in autumn, sow a few 
now thinly in pots to plant out in April, or earlier if ready. 
The new Oannas will be a success early in sheltered places, 
and the bed3 must be well prepared withderp, rich soil. If 
the soil is heavy litt the beds uo and plac3 a layer of brick- 
rubble beneath to iasure drainage and warmth. Mar- 
guerite Carnations may b3 sown now in gentls heat, so as 
to have strong plants to put out early. {celani Poppie3 
are indispensable for cutting, and if not sown in autumn 
give them a start now in gentle heat, and prick cff when 
large enough. Ohoics Ho'lyhocks that were potted up or 
that were laid in the warm border may now be divided and 
started in pote. This division may suffice when only a 
few extra plants are required, but if many are wanted 
the young shoots may be struck as cuttings, though, as a 
rule, the hardier Holl, hocks are brought up the batter 
This is why seedlings have been so mach usei since the 
dieease b2cam3 so destructive. 


Fruit Garden. 

It is sometimes advisable to regraft old Pear-trees on 
walls and espaliers. If the trees are healthy, ina couple of 
years an unfruitful tree of perhaps an inferio- kind may be 
converted by grafting into a fertile one. It is better to 
divide the tree into two portions and rezraft the bottom 
half first, and when some progress has been made cut 
away the upper branches and regraft them If desired, 
more than one kind may b3 worked on each tree, and so 
a greater variety be obtained. Grafts should be taken 
and laid in damp earth in shady place now, and the 
branches sawn off the old trees whic’: are to be regrafted, 
leaving a piece of stem to be cut off when gratts are put 
on. Prepare ground for Strawberries if to be planted in 
spring. March is a good month for planting. Toe distance 
between the plants may vary 4a little, according to the 
usual siz3 of the foliage, but 2 feet between the rows, and 
18 inches from each other in the rows, is a suitable 
distance, and it the ground is prepared now, and the 
plants set out early in Murch, at ths same time a row of 
Oaion3 may be sown midway vetween tha rows of Straw- 
berries. {tthe Strawberries are to be planted in August 
get the ground trenched now and heavily mwored, and 
about the 1st of March p'ant early Potatoes Duke of York 
or Baauty of Hebron. Tnese willcome off by the end of 
July, leaving the ground in good trim for the Straw- 
berries. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The busy seajon in this department will soon be here, 
and every bit of vacant land should be got ready for crop- 
ping. In consequance of the mild winter thir g3 are in a 
forward conditon, and probably somes may ba inclined to 
get the bulk of the crops in rather too early, but it will ba 
something wonderful if we escape severe weather 
altogether. Eurly crops of all kinds should be got in 
Thess are u ually planted in small quantities on the 
warmest sites in the garden. Plant Jerusalem Artichokes. 
There is a pale coloured variety of bettershape than the 
old sort, and this is the most profitable sort to plant 
Fresh roots of Mint may b2 placed in heat. Tarragon and 
Basil will also be raquirei—the last-named is an annual, 
and should be sown ina warm-house or pit, and potted cfi 
when larg3 enough. S)w Brussels Sprouts in a box under 
glass, and prick off when large enough. I have sowa 
outside in autumn for the earliest lot, but prefer to sow 
now under glass and prick offi whan large enough on the 
warm border outsida, 0 a3 to have strong plants to go 
out in May, sowing again outside in April for later crops. 
Hot-beds may be madeof much use now for ra‘sing early 
Oarrots, Radishes, Lattuces, French B2ans, dwarf early 
Peas, Potatoes, etc. Success is only a question of manage- 
ment. Plant Shallots and Garlic, also Horseradishes. 
Prepare ground for Seakale-roots. E. Hoppay. 


— 


THR COOMING WHHES WORK. 


Extracta from a Garden Diary. 


Februtry 7th.—Pub ia cuthings of various bedding 
plants, also a good batch of R»apail Improved to grow 
on, flowering next winter under glass. This and La Oygne 
(double white) are grown largely for winter, the cuttings 
being struck now. Shifted earliest-struck Chrycanthe- 
mums into 4-inch pots. They will be grown quite cool 
from this onwards. Out down old plants of white and 
yellow Marguerites, and put in cuttings. We are giving 
liquid-manure now to various plants coming into bloom, 
including Hydrangeas, Oinerarias, Pelargoniums, and 
Genistas. 

February 8ih.—Oleared off old green crop3. Manured 
and dug land. Planted more early Potatoes. Put sticks 
to autumn-sown Peas, and stuck in a few evergreen 
branches on windward side to keap off cold winds for a 
time. Rearranged stove and repotted several plants of 
Allamanda, Bouganvillea, Stephanotis, and Olerodendron 
Balfouri. Repotted Gloxinias and some of the early-rested 
Achimenes. Gave less water to Gesneras to ripen off 
growth of the late-blooming stock. The season can be 
prolonged by starting some later. 

February 9:h.—Tied and stopped Oucumbers, These 
are growing fast now and need frequent attention, with 
occasional light top-dressiags of rich compost. We do not 
ventilate, but us3 abundance of heat and moisture. Com- 
menced to replant hardy edging plants round large 
flower-bads, these including Sedum glaucum, Golden 
Thyme, Cerastium tomentosum, Santolina incana. These 
are best planted annually, thouzh I have had edgisgs of 
Santolina last several years. Young cuttings of the latter 
must be taken, as nothing can be done with old plants. 
We always strike a lot in frames, 


Februwry 10:h.—Planted a warm pit with Ne Plus Ultra 
French Beans. Removed old forced Asparagus from frames, 
and planted early Potatoes therein. Raked down one of 
the open-air Asparagus-beds, and covered it with movable 
frames and lights. The Grass comes early in these frames, 
and is of excellent quality. We do not always cover the 
same bed, but generally select one of the strongest. 
Placed more Seakale in Mushroom-house. Mushrooms are 
plentiful now, 


February 11th.—Potted Oauliflowers raised in heat. 
They will be grown on shelf in greenhouse, and hardened 
off and planted out when weather is suitable. I have cub 
from these plants raised in heatfroma January sowing quite 
as coon as from the August sowing, and the plants are more 
reliable. Commenced watering Oactuses again in green- 
house. They are kept dry through the winter (except 
Epiphyllums), and as soon a3 moisture and warmth are 

iven the buds appear. They are charming and interest- 
ing plante. 


February 12:h.—Now that Early Strawberries are set, 
weak liquid-manure is given at nearly every wateriog till 
the fruit begins to colour. When Strawberries are forced 
early there are nearly always a few blind plants to throw 
away, even if the runners are carefully celected. Bat the 
plants introduced now will be better. The early flowers 
are always artificially fertilised from day to day till enough 
are set for a crop. Oommenced thinning Grapes on pot- 
Vines—Hamburghs and Foster’s Seedling. Staked early- 
flowering Pelargoniums; these are now in bud. 


Planting border (Mrs. I’. B.).—The bed 
described should do well for Lilies. The sun 
not being on the bed after 11 o’clock would be 
much in their favour, their lasting powers as 
regards blooming being much diminished if they 
are exposed to scorching mid-day sunshine. 
Evidently the first thing necessary is that the 
bed should be entirely remade, as the dense mars 
of Euonymus must have robbed it of all nutri- 
ment. It should be dug out to a depth of 2 feet 
6 inches 3 feet is better—and the lower foot 
filled in again with the old soil ana manure in 
equal quantities. The remainder should be made 
up, if possible, of fresh loam, with which well- 
rotted manure and leaf-mould should be incor- 
porated. Herbaceous Ponies should do well in 
this bed, and grow strongly. A writer has lately 
said that these Pzonies will flourish luxuriantly 
on a hot, dry spot, where their roots are robbed 
by the roots of trees. This is, however, not a 
usual experience, the best results invariably 
following deep, well-mauured soil and a plentiful 
supply of moisture. Now is a good time to pro- 
cure and plant the roots, which should not be 
placed nearer together than 2 feet. In the spaces 
left clumps of Lilies may be planted—say, six 
to ten bulbs in a clump, the bulbs 4 inches deep, 
and 4 inches apart. In planting these latter 
care should be taken that no manure comes in 
contact with the bulbs. If sand is plentiful it is 
well to surround the bulbs with it. Close to the 
Ponies Narcissi may be planted, such as Golden 
Spur, Emperor, Maximus, Horsfeldi, Sir Watkin, 
Stella, Cynosure, Barri conspicuus, and Poeticus 
ornatus. Good varieties of Lilies will be the 
Orange Lily (L croceum), the Madonna Lily 
(L. candidum), the white Turk’s Cap Lily (L. 
Martagon album), the pale buff L. excelsum, the 
scarlet Turk’s Cap (LU. chalcedonicum), the 
golden L. Henryi, and the Tiger Lilies, L_ tigri- 
num splendens and L. t. Fortunei. Of named 
herbaceous Pe nies the number is legion, new 
varieties of merit being introduced every year. 
Of single whites, the early - blooming P. 
Emodi is beautiful, as is P. albiflora, and its 
named offspring, The Bride, also white; 
Agnes Mary Kelway, sulphur-rose; Leonie, 
flesh colour; candidissima, primrose-white ; 
Reine des Francaises, pale rose ; Lady Leonora 
Bramwell, silvery-rose ; Lady Beresford, rose ; 
Prince Prosper, crimson ; and Whitleyi, satin- 
white, are all good doubles, while Arietina and 
its varieties are well worthy of cultivation, and 
the new Yellow Peony (P. lutea), it is to be 
hoped will turn out a success. Ponies had 
better be procured from firms that make a 
speciality of that flower, and who grow thou- 
sands of plants. Advertisements of such ficms 
may be seen in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED every 
week, and they will send price lists on applica- 
tion. This bed will be a permanent one, and 
will, if prepared as suggested, require nothing 
done to it for two or three years, when it may 
be given a top dressing of manure. This will, 
however, have to be applied earlier, if the bed 
is not at its first making composed as richly as 
advised. The Narcissi will flower while the 
Pzeonies are making their yourfg, crimson shoots. 
Later on the Pony blossoms will expand, and 
when they are past the Lilies will thrust tall 
spires through the leaves and bloom until the 
autumn. On no account should the Peony 
leaves be cut off until the sap has retreated into 
the crowns. 


——_——————————— 


Fifth Edition new ready, illustrated, medium 8v0., price 158 
The English Flower Garden: Many Views of the 
most Beautiful Gardens of Country Houses, and over 506 
Ilwstrations, with Descriptions, of the Best Plants, their 
Culture and Arrangement. London: John Murray and of all 
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|no trouble whatever. 


FRUIT. 


APPLE WARNER’S KING. 


Few Apples have become so popular as this old | the 
variety. Asan amateur’s Apple for early sup- 
plies for cooking it probably has no equal, and | 
its good quality also commends it to growers for 

the market, as it is a most profitable variety. 

As will be seen in the illustration, it is a hand- | 
some fruit, and though the fruit here shown 
was grown in the favoured Kent county—one of 
the best in the kingdom for Apples—Warner’s 
King is not at all fastidious. It will grow in 
most counties. In the Thames Valley, in any- 
thing but a good soil, we get our best fruit from 
this variety ; but it does not keep so long as 
that grown in better soil, as the stem soon gets colour. 
spotted and decays. I note this failing, as my 
readers who do not know this variety should be 
aware of its failings as well as its good 
points. 


‘nuisance. 
land 
are not crowded, 


I prefer it as a standard. 


weight and shrivels, owing to tho soft, tender 
flesh. This variety has no fewer than a dozen 


| possible. 
synonyms, such as—Nelson’s Glory, D. T. Fish, 




















Apple Warner’s King. 


and Puvor Mau’s Friend ; the latter, doubtless, 
because of its cropping, market value, and size. I 
have frequently seen fruits of this variety 18 oz. 
to 20 oz., and they are frequently 1 lb. in 
weight. This variety does not like heavy wet | 
goil, but in land well drained it crops splendidly, 
and bears when others fail. Owing to their 
softness the fruits need care in gathering or | 
storing, as they bruise quickly. At the Apple | 
Congress, in 1883, eee many splendid ones 
were brought together under the auspices of the | Sp E ; f 
Royal Horticultural Society, in their Chiswick _ NOTES ON PEAR CULTURE. 
Gardens, no less than 150 exhibitors staged this | Soms kinds of Pears may be grown in any or all 
variety from all parts of the country. Thisshows aspects; good Jargonelle and other early kinds 
its popularity, and that it isnot grown in any one | have been grown on a wall with a north aspect, 
part of the kingdom. I note this latter point as | but the fine late kinds require a better climate 
of interest to amateurs who may live in less) and a longer season of warmth, and a freer 
favoured fruit localities than Kent. I have | circulation of air than can be had from the north 
omitted to give the season for the fruit, and! side of a wall. ‘There is no doubt that the 
though in many catalogues it is mentioned as | shelter of a wall does give increased size to the 
from November to March, I would advise its | fruit, but I have met with many instances 
use from October to December. Doubtless, in|) where the large, handsome fruit from an east or 
northern localities, it may be kept much later | west wall has been inferior in favour and melting 
than December. It is atits best at time named. | qualities to thesmallerspecimens from pyramids 
The tree is a vigorous grower, very hardy, | or espaliers that are growing fully exposed. In 
and less subject to disease than many others— | our changeable climate there are seasons when a 
in fact, I have had this variety in close contact thick, heavy atmosphere prevails for many 
with others that it has been almost impossible days together, and the sun is ecarcely able to 
to keep free of American-blight, and yet it gave struggle through the clouds. It is in view of, 


fruits that require store room. 


use Warner’s King is one of the best. W.. 



































This, to the amateur 
especially, is an important point in culture, as 
trees which get diseased quickly are a great 
If 
is not too cold, and the heads 
there will be fine fruit. 
On the other hand, given orchard culture, 
there must be no crowding and free exposure 
_is necessary, and by the term keeping the heads 
thin I mean cross-branches should be removed, 
as the best fruit is produced on the portion ex- 
posed to full light and air. Some amateurs with 
small gardens cannot grow standards, and in 
their case the bush form is most suitable, as 
grand fruits may be obtained. The trees in 
this form may be highly fed, and the fruit 
_when thinned is very large and of a beautiful 
This variety makes rather a spreading 
bush, and does not need too much pruning. I 
mean if hard-pruned yearly, a portion of the 
crop is cut away. Doubtless, it is more at home 
On the other hand, it must not/asastandard, and in no case would I advise 
be kept when grown for sale, as it loses pyramid trees that have to be kept in shape if 
grown as a bush. Give a little freedom if 
The trees must also be root-pruned 
occasionally. As a market fruit it is grand. Last 


September and October this variety realised 
|103. a bushel, and the finest fruit even more 
| when properly packed and carefully gathered. 
So far as my experience goes, it commands a 
ready sale, and owing to its size the bushel is 
soon filled. Any Apple that sells well, picked 
direct from the trees, is more valuable than 
Even for home 





and to meet, such times that I say plant Pears 
on walls ; in short, plant them anywhere and 
everywhere there is something to train the 
branches to. If there is nospace for a full-sized 
tree, plant a five-branched palmette, and if there 
is only a foot or two vacant, plant a cordon, Let 
the early kinds occupy the worst aspects, and 
reserve the best places for the choice winter 
fruit that requires all the warmth possible to 
mature properly. The same rule holds good 
with regard to espaliers, Letall available space 
be filled up, and plant cordons and pyramids 
too wherever there are suitable positions. Iam 
certain that no one having space for fruit-trees 
will regret planting good kinds of Pears, as their 
value in a commercial sense is greater than most 
other kinds of fruits. In planting these fruit- 
trees against a wall, leave 3 inche3 or 4 inches 
of space between the lower part of the stem of 
each tree and the wall. When planted close to 
the wall the stem has not sufficient room to 
swell, and it is no uncommon occurrence to see 
the tops of old Pear-trees forced from the wa!l 
by the pressure of the swelling ball at the base. 
It is well to have Pears on walls in every con- 
ceivable aspect. It is also a good plan to have 
Pears in the open border under all the conditions 
as regards training, aspect, etc , that I have 
noted, in order that some good fruit may be 
obtainable in bad seasons. Many instances could 
be given where the same kind of Pear varies so 
much in the same garden as to appear a different 
kind, owing to the influence produced by aspect 
and training. In planting a wallcf Pears, unless 
the subsoil is dry and warm, the bottom of the 
border should be paved or concreted 6 feet wide 
from the wall, and the concrete, if that material 
is used, should be of sufficient thickness to bs 
impervious to the roots—from 4 inches to 
6 inches will suffice in most cases. The depth 
of soil should not be less than 2 feet for the 
palmette and cordon, or other small or moderate- 
sized trees, and 3 feet will not be too much for 
large-growing trees on the Pear-stock. The 
distances the trees should be planted from each 
other should vary according to the stock used, 
kind of training, etc. Pears on Pear-stocks 
trained horizontally will cover a large space. I 
have seen such trees covering 40 feet in length 
of a 12-feet high wall ; butI do not believe in such 
trees. Generally speaking, I would rather have 
two or three trees occupying the same space. The 
same remark holds good with trees of all forms 
of training. Full-sized standards in the orchard 
may stand 20 feet or more apart if left to grow 
unchecked, but if root-pruned then less space 
will suffice, as after they are brought into bear- 
ing they make less wood. So it is with the 
pyramids. It is a cultivator’s question. If he 
likes to lift or root-prune, the distance may be 
reduced; but if on the Pear-stock and full 
growth is permitted, 20 feet will not be too 
much; if moderately pruned, 12 feet will be 
enough. When grafted on the Quince the trees 
may be planted nearer to each other; though, 
of course, the treatment it is intended to give 
the trees must be taken into consideration. If 
lifted or root-pruned, from 4 feet to 6 feet will 
give space enough for years ; but if an opposite 
course is followed, 8 feet or 10 feet will be 
better. Some allowance, too, must be made for 
character of the soil and the climate of the 
place, as these have an important bearing upon 
the trees’ development. No practical man will 
lay down any hard-and-fast line, either for depth 
of border or the space a particular form of tree 

is to occupy, as such a course prevents a culti- 

vator taking advantage of any particular situa- 

tion, and making the most of his circumstances, 


Hab, 





Adonis amurensis.—In this we have a 
plant which will doubtless commend itself to all 
lovers of choice hardy flowers. Of its beauty 
there can be no two opinions when the estak- 
lished plants are seen, Apart from this, the 
specits undoubtedly possesses a fine vigorous 
constitution. If it has a fault, it is that its 
flowers come just a little too early in the year. 
The growth is free and strong, in this respect 
surpassing that of the other known species of 
this small genus. 

Sowing Boronia, Chorozema, and 
other seeds.— Lady Amateur” will find the raising 
cf the plants named in her query rather slow work. Moat 
of them, under favourable conditions, would take three or 
four years before they reached the floweringetege. The 
Lotus would, however, probably flower in two years, All 
the seeds should be raiged in heat, 



























































































OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
PHLOX SUBULATA. 


Tin well-known Phlox subulata or setacea, per- 
haps better recognised under its English name 
of Moss Pink, is one of the most charming of 
rock plants. A native of North America, it has 
the advantage of being perfectly hardy, and is 
remarkable for its profuse-flowering habit. The 
accompanying illustration gives an excellent 
idea of the beauty of this plant, of which there 
are several varieties now in cultivation. The 
type has blossoms of a soft, rosy-pink; P. s. 
aldboroughensis has flowers of a pale pink hue; 
a‘ropurpurea of a deep purplish-rore ; Fairy has 
vream-white blooms; grandiflora, as the name 
implies, has large flowers of a mauve tint; 
Nelson is pure white with a pink eye; The 
Bride, which is the 
subject of the illustra- 
tion, is also pure white, 
with a suspicion of red 
ab the base of each 
petal; in Vivid we 
obtain crimson; while 
P. s. nivalis is snow- 
white. Phlox  subu- 
lata, from its densely- 
tufted growth, forms 
an excellent carpeting 
plant, and is very 
effective when planted 
as anedging. Itseems 
most at home in porous 
soils, peat and disin- 
tegrated granite afford- 
ing it free root-run, 
whilst being retentive 
of moisture. Although 
delighting in a sunny 
position, this section of 
the Phloxes does not 
show its true form when 
grown in soil that be- 
comes dust dry or cakes 
in hot weather. In the 
rock garden the stones 
always retain a certain 
amount of moisture, 
and it is in such a 
situation that these 
plants appear to the 
best advantage and 
fourm perfect sheets 
of blossoms. Cuttings 
strike readily in a 
cold-frame during the 
summer if afforded a 
slight shading. 
8. W. F. 


Making a rock 
garden ( Raphael ).— 
Rock plants do not 
thrive under the shade 
of trees. The rock 
garden should be situ- 
ated in an open situa- 
tion, not beneath over- 
hinging boughs; but 
such spots as ‘‘ Raph- 
ael” describes may be 
made beautiful with 
other subjects. The 
bank and waterside may 
be planted with Snow- 
drops by the thousand. I know of a spot where 
the steep banks and waterside paths are now 
lined with countless Snowdrops that form an 
enchanting picture. Then the wild Hyaszinth 
(Scilla nutans) may be neutralised. In spring 
woods the silver boles of the Beech-trees are 
bathed in the spreading flood of the ‘ Blue- 
bells,” one of the most beautiful sights in 
Nature. Primroses also should do well, and the 
more vigorous Narcisri, such as Horsfieldi, 
Golden Spur, Queen of Spain, Maximus, obval- 
laris of the Trumpet section; Cynosure and 
Stella of the Incomparabilis; and biflorus, 
Poeticus ornatus and Poeticus recurvus of the 
true Narcissi. Anemones may also be planted 
—the wild-wood Anemones and its lovely silver- 
blue variety Robinsoniana, as well as the blue 
Apennine Windflower. Of taller subjects, 


Solomon’s Seal does well by the waterside in 
partial shade, a3 does the tall b'ue Monkshood 


Phlox setacea The Bride. 
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|(Aconitum napellus) German Irises often 
‘flower well in spots not too densely shaded, and 
'the great Hydrangea-bushes nowhere show to 
| better effect than when flowering around the 
'feet of large deciduous Irises. Where the soil 
is fairly moist, Spirzeas may be planted, the 
herbaceous S. Aruncus and the shrubby BS. ariz- 
folia and §. Lindleyana, while the tall Plume 
| Poppy (Bocconia cordata) is also very ornamental 
and a strong grower. In the peaty soil, Rhodo- 
| dendrons, Ghent Azaleas, and Kalmia latifolia 
should flourish, and very pretty effects are 
| possible where these are tastefully grouped. In 
'the opener and steeper parts of the banks a 
'naturally - modelled outcrop of rock might 
be formed on which Arabis, Aubrietia, Megasea, 
and the stronger. growing rock plants mightgrow ; 


but if the shade is at all dense much flower | 


‘must not be expected. In other places hardy 


Ferns could well be made a feature ; Hearts- 
tongues, Male Ferns and Lady Ferns, while the 
North American Ostrich Fern (Struthiopteris 
germanica) also flourishes in Hngland and Ire- 
land, and the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) is 
valuable for waterside effects. As regards the 
strong-growing weeds which are such a trouble 
to ‘f Raphael,” the best plan is to root out as 
much of them as possible this winter, and 
during the ensuing spring and summer to cut 
off every particle that appears above the ground. 
No plant, however rampant its growth, will 
long survive the immediate destruction cf its 
every attempt at expression above ground. 
White Foxgloves also create a charming eftect 
in such a spot as ‘‘ Raphael ” describes, and can 
be easily raised from seed. The Rose.of Sharon 
flowers best in full sunlight, and in any open 





situation would, doubtless, succeed. From 


‘grounds so naturally beautiful all traces of! 

















From a photograph by Mr. O, Mayor, Paignton, Devon. 
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formality should be carefully excluded. For this 


reason the path by which it is intended to con- 
nect the higher level with the riverside walk, 
should be preferably laid out on a gentle slops, 
without steps, unless the nature of the ground 
renders the use of these imperative. For the 
same reason, the proposal to edge the path with 
stones would detract from the atmosphere of 
unconventionality that should invest a wood- 
land walk, whose verges are never too 
accurately defined by Nature. <As_ to 
climbers, Honeysuckle grows well on trees, 
not too closely planted, and flowers freely 
in such a situation. Clematis montana is also 
well adapted for the same purpose, and is 
exceedingly beautiful when garlanding bough 
and trunk with its mantle of ivory-white 
blossom. It is far more effective when grown 
in this manner than when closely trained to a 
wall. The blue Passion- 
flower and its white 
variety Constance Elliot 
are rapid growers, and 
are only bare when 
changing their leaves in 
the spring. If the soil is 
impoverished it should 
be enriched previous to 
the planting of climbers, 
shrubs, and herbaceous 
subjects. 

Violets in clay 
soil.—Will you tell ms 
the best treatment for 
Violets in a clay soil, 
where Wild Violets 

row very abundantly ? 

have all the best sorts 
and have given them 
plenty of manure, but 
the flowers are small.— 
Hans PLAce. 

*.* The clay soil 
should be lightened with 
leaf-mould, road-scrap- 
ings, lime - rubble, or 
other porous material 
until it works freely. 
It should be well dug 
up and enriched now, 
and at the end of April 
or commencement of 
May runners from the 
old plants should be set 
out in the prepared bed 
in lines 2 feet apart, the 
individual plants being 
10 inches distant from 
each other. A _ good 
watering should be 
given if the weather is 
dry at the time of 
planting, and also 
during the summer if 
the sun is ecorching 
and the Violets show 
signs of flagging. A 
mulch of well-rotted 
hot-bed manure is bene- 
ficial during the early 
summer, as are periodi- 
cal waterings of liquid- 
manure. All runners 
should he _ carefully 
picked cff a3 soon as 
they form, until the end 
of August, any showing 
themselves after that 
time being allowed to remain. Treated in this 
manner the plants should form good clumps, 
studded with flower- buds which will open in Oct- 
tober, November, and the early spring, should the 
weather permit. Some varieties flower natur- 
ally in the early winter, while others do not 
expand their blossoms freely until the spring. 
Ia an open winter like the present, with a 
good collection, there ought to be flowers 
on plants in the open ground from September 
till April. 

Clematis (Reader).—As your district is not 
a particularly mild one we should recommend 
you to plant only those varieties that are 
thoroughly hardy. Oue of the best all-round 
sorts is unquestionably C. Jackmani. The 
flowers, though not particularly large, are borne 
with great freedom, and the colour is a mixture 
of violet and purple. C Jackmanialbais one of 
the best white varieties, and almost as free flower- 
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ing as the first-named. Both varieties are good 
growers, and when in bloom ara exceedingly 
attractive. The Clematis delights ina rich soil, 
and it is of great importance that perfect 
drainage should be provided. In spring a 
mulching of manure will be of great assistance 
to them. Frequent supplies of water should 
also be given, and when the flower-buds are 
being formed weak liquid-manure will be very 
beneficial. The plants may be trained up the 
porch by means of a trellis or wire. The vario- 
ties under notice should be pruned in November, 
and the wood cut down to within 9 inches or go 
of the ground. 


ah ke ee ee 
A BEDFORDSHIRE COTTAGE. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a charming 
Bedfordshire thatched -cottage, with a peep of 
the well cared-for gardenin the foreground where 
many summer flowers luxuriate. Roses cluster 
over the simple doorway and Pelargoniums are 
flowering gaily in the diamond-paned window. 
It is a true English cottage and garden, far more 
interesting for its flowers than many larger 
gardens in which plants are formally set out and 
shown in a very poor way. We often discover 
bold and picturesque grouping in 
the cottage garden, and pretty effects 
from pleasing associations of colour, 


Pianting beds (Staffordshire),— 
Alstreemerias of the hybrid strain 
are very beautiful flowers, having 
delicate colour gradations rapging 
from crimson to cream. Planted 
6 inches to 9 inches deep they im- 
prove in loveliness year by year. The 
hybrid Aquilegias are also especially 
charming, and a packet of seed will 
produce a quantity of plants. The 
seed should be sown thinly ina spare 
bed, and the strongest of the seedlings 
weeded out and thrown away, as there 
are always coarse and often double. 
The weaker seedlings develop into 
plants bearing graceful, long-spurred 
flowers, with perianths of purple, 
blue, slate colour, red, pink, and 
blush, and cups of white and every 
shade of yellow from palest sulphur 
to gold; some flowers are entirely 
yellow and some white. These should 
be planted in the quarters where 
they are to bloom in the autumn. 
A yearly sowing is advisable in order 
to fill vacancies and to admit of the 
abolition of plants that do not reach 
the required standard of excellence. 
The double white Sweet Rocket is 
an old favourite border plant, deli- 
ciously fragrant, and Coreopsis grandi- 
flora is invaluable from its colour, 
a bright gold, as well as from the 
length of its flowering period, which 
extends for many weeks. The Iceland 
Poppies, white, yellow, and orange, 
are very ornamental, and produce 
a long succession of bloom. ‘The Iris 
family is a host initself. The Spanish Irises (I. 
xiphium), white, yellow, and blue, and the English 
Irises (I. xiphoides), purple, blue, lavender, and 
white, are both exceedingly decorative. In 
these sections care should be taken to procure 
only self-coloured varieties, and to plant these 
in clumps of one colour. In Flag Irises there 
are many beautiful flowers : Iris pallida and I. 
pallida dalmatica, with faint lavender tints sal. 
flavescens, light yellow ; aurea, golden; atro- 
purpurea, dark purple ; florentina, grey-white ; 
Princess of Wales, white; Madame Chereau, 
Celeste, Victorine, Queen of the May, 
Celeste, and many other ornamental named 
varieties. The beauty of these Irises is only 
appreciable when they are grown in masses, as 
they may well be in a border 34 inches wide. 
Here and there a clump of the Giant Oriental 
Poppy (Papaver bracteatum) would make a 
brilliant spot of colour, in front of which the 
white Japanese Anemone or Nicotiana affiaia 
would, later on, hide the withering foliage. The 
old Lychnis chalcedonica has a bright effect in 
the sammer-time, and the charming light blue 
Scabious (S. caucasica) adds a welcome note of 
colourtothe garden. Ofdwarf-growing perennials 
for the front of the border there are white Pinks, 
the Mule Pink, Napolecn IIl., with its vivid 
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crimson blossoms; Gaillardia grandiflora, the | 
scarlet double Geum (G. coccineum fi -pl.), | 
yellow Linum (L flavum), Campanula turbivata, 
and the Tufted Pansies. A very effective large | 
bed can be formed of the Ivy-leaved Pelar. | 
goniums Souvenir de Charles Turner, bright | 
carmine, and Madame Crousse, salmon. The 
former colour, however, does not associate well | 
with the scarlet of the so-called ‘§ Geraniums,” | 
whereas it blends not unpleasingly with the 
salmon of Madame Crousse.—S. W. F. | 


| 

Sending out hardy plants in pots.— 
Great numbers of plants in ¥ inch or 3-inch pots 
are sent out yearly in this way, and even if | 
these, or the bulk of them, do not perish it is | 
rather due to the endurance of the variety or 
the season of planting than to aught else | 
Under the circumstances it cannot be too widely 
known that the safest treatment for these pot- 
grown plants is to take them to a tub or tank 
of water, and, having thoroughly soaked them, 
wash all the soil from the roots without delay. 
This done, the roots should be disentangled 
with as little loss as possible. After the roots 


are fceed they should be planted without delay, 








A Bedfordshire cottage and garden in Wolmer-street, Ampthill. From a 
photograph by Mr. E. W. Billington, Hill View, Park-hilJ, Ampthill. 


|a little care beyond the ordinary will be needed | 
on account cf the roots being twisted, or such 

like. The difference between plints so treated 

and others planted in the hard ball of earth as 

received is surprising, while to neglect so doing | 
in those instances that require it is in reality 
to court failure or indifferent results. Even the 
/most pronounced of fibrous-rooted subjects, as_ 
| the Pyrethrums, Michaelmas Daisies, Sunflowers, 
Phloxes, Delphiniums, Hepaticas, etc., are best 
cleared of all the soil first, and much better 
if never put into a pot at all, the latter a very | 
convenient cover for the sending out of single | 
crowns instead of pieces of a sensible size. In| 
many instances of alpines, of course, pots become 
more or less a necessity, and being to some 
extent grown in pots in collections, and with 
little fear of being pot-bound at all, are regarded 
as outside the above remarks. But with the | 
more vigorous and free growing, it is not neces- | 
sary, and for years I supplied from open ground | 
splendid plants that would make half-a-dozen | 
of those often sent out in pots. One of the 
greatest absurdities amongst pot - plants 
in this way is that of potting up single | 
crowns of the common Hepaticas, that, kept a 
year, or possibly two, and then planted in the 


} 








ordinary way, would possibly perish the first | 


‘at once in the bed ? 


spreading them out more or less horizontally, | 
and in covering with some old po‘ting mater‘al 


hot summer through lack of moisture. Del- 
phiniums, Pyrethrums, and the Statices all 
quickly form a good deal of root-fibre, and care 
should always be taken to thoroughly liberate 
them prior to planting. This is even more 
essential with those subjects planted in early 
spring than with those autumn planted, as the 
greater moisture as well as the more extended 
season for rooting will afford opportunities for 
renewed root-action that spring-planted subjects 
would not enjoy. All the same, it cannot at 
apy season of the year be regarded as either safe 
or prudent to plant in the hard, solid ball of 
earth as received, but with the soil thoroughly 
removed and careful planting there need be no 
fear of the results.—/ie/d. 


Poppies in succession.—I should be 
obliged if you would give me the names of the 
best Poppies to have a succession from May to 
August? Are there any perennial ones, or must 
I sow them every year? Or do they seed them- 
selves? I like especially the big, brilliant sorts ; 
and would you tell me if I ought to sow them in 
heat and then prick out, or if I could sow them 
And when I ought to sow ? 
—Linpsay. 

*,.* There are many beautiful perennial 
Poppies. The Iceland Poppies (Papa- 
ver nudicaule), white, yellow, and 
orange, and their double forms. The 
graceful Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis 
cambrica), with its slightly pendent 
yellow blossoms. These commence 
to flower in May, butare rarely flower- 
less until late autumn. Then there is 
the giant Oriental Poppy (Papaver 
bracteatum), with its gorgeous blos- 
soms, some a foot in diameter, of 
flaming scarlet, and the beautiful, 
but little grown, P. pilosum, with its 
apricot-tinted blooms. These two 
Poppies, though their flowering season 
corresponds with that of the Flag 
Irises, give occasional flowers through- 
out the autumn. Other perennial 
Poppies, or so-called Poppies, are 
the Californian Bush Poppy (Rom- 
neya Coulteri), an exquisite white 
c1épe-like flower with a golden mass 
of stamens and sweetly scented, and 
the blue Himalayan Poppy (Meco- 
nopsis Wallichi). Of annuals there 
are the Opium Poppies, of which 
the best is the single white, the well 
known ‘Shirley’ Poppies, and the 
Danish Poppy Danebrog, so-called 
after the banner of Denmark. The 
first four of the perennial Poppies 
here mentioned and the annuals bear 
ceed freely, which may be sown as 
soon as ripe in the open ground, re- 
moving to their flowering quarters in 
Jate autumn or early spring. Do not 
£0W now, as the ground is too cold 
for the seed to germinate. Procure 
reeds and sow in the late spring. 
When your own plants flower and 
reed they will provide more than 
sufficient for your wants. 


Megasea Stracheyi.—This is perhaps 
ove of the handsomest of this beautiful race of 
plants so far as its flowering is concerned, and 
yet it must be admitted that its beauty is 
considerably lessened by the fact of its being 
somewhat tcnder and nearly, if not absolutely, 
a deciduous kind. The handsome blossoms are 
fine indeed, but to see these to the best 
advantage some foliage is needed also. The 
strictly hardy kinds with persistent foliage are 
among the handsomest of hardy subjects all the 
winter long, and seen in established masses or 
in beds, or draping the sides and margin of a 
rugged bank, or providing the margin to a fine 


belt of Rhododendrons, are productive of an 


effict peculiarly their own. M. Stracheyi is 
now blooming finely in the cool greenhouse, 
where its handsome flowers quickly attract 
attention. 

Phlox Drummondi.—Remembering tho 
long season over which this annual flowers, it is 
surprising that it is not much more largely used 
for sammer bedding than it is, Gardeners get 
so much into the habit of depending for a sum- 
mer show on plants of semi-perennial though 
tender nature propagated by cuttings, that 
many singularly lovely things easily raised from 
seed get overlooked. Few of such plants bloom 
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longer or have more dwarf compact habit than 
have the annual Phloxes. Wonderfully pretty 
are masses of them as seen in seedsmen’s trial 
grounds, where varieties are numerous. Most 
of them, especially those of compact yet spread- 
ing habit, have fine flowers borne in exceeding 
profusion of rose, carmine, red, crimson, and 
other rich hues. When strong plants are put 
out into good, deeply-worked soil at the end of 
May and about 9 inches apart they soon grow 
into a dense mass and bloom with exceeding 
profusion late into the autumn. Seed should be 
sown in shallow pans about the second week in 
April, and stood in gentlewarmth. Theseed- 
lings need to be dibbled out into other shallow 
pans or into boxes thinly, and be kept growing 
till it is safe to expose them outdoors to harden 
before planting out.—A. D. 


THE SNOWFLAKES. 

Tunse pretty flowers are allied to the Snow- 
drop, and though there are several species in 
cultivation, two only are generally known, these 
L. vernum and L, wstivum (the Summer Snow- 
fluke). The Acis are now, however, grouped with 
them, so we have L, autumnale, better known 
to many as Acis autumnalis. The species and 
forms given in the Kew list are L. «xstivum, L 
autumnale (Acis autumnalis), L. hyemale (Acis 
hiemalis), L. pulchellum, L. trichophyllum 
(Acis trichophylla), and variety grandiflorum, 
L. vernum, and variety carpaticum. The 

Sprinc SNOWFLAKE (L. vernum) is one of the 
prettiest of spring hardy bulbs, and may be 
associated with the Winter Aconite and the 
Saowdrops, of which Galanthus Elwesi is the 
finest. This Snowflake succeeds well on the 
higher tiers of the rockwork, and, as is well 
known, carries its flowers on a stem about 
6 inches high. Snowdrops and Snowflakes 
succeed well in a light, well-drained soil. The 
variety L. carpaticum blooms a few weeks later, 
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and its flowers expand when leaves and stalks Its flowers are produced in a rather dense, com- 
are just above the ground, while the petals are pact, pyramidal panicle, somewhat after the 


tipped with yellow and not green. 
SUMMER SNOWFLAKE (L. e3tivum) is very 
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Autumn Snowflake (Leucojum (Acis) autumnale). 


vigorous, the stems about 18 inches in height, 
the flowers white, droopiog, and tipped with 
green. By shrubbery margins, at the base of 
orchard-trees, and in similar spots this species 
will succeed. 

Levcoyum (Acts) AUTUMNALE.—What a 
graceful little plant this is when doing well and 
flowering freely. It is somewhat delicate, re- 
quiring therefore a little care. The soil must 
be well drained, sandy, leafy soil suiting it best, 


and choose a warm sheltered spot to plant it in | 


The flowers are medium-sized, white, faintly 
diffused with rose, becoming more intense 
towards the base of the segments They are 
borne from three to eight on a longish stalk, and 
droop. 


Pruning Azaleas.—A good deal of mis- 
conception exists touching the amount of cutting 
back that Indian Azaleas will stand or, in fact, 
require. On taking charge of some very ragged 
and ungainly-looking specimens a few years since, 
[ was requested to try and tie them into shape a 
little, and rather astonished my employer 
by applying the garden shears rather 
vigorously. Theend in this case justified 
the means, for by placing the plants ina 
vinery then at work and keeping the 
syringe among them during the summer, 
they made a capital growth, clean and 
full of flower. It is quite a mistake to be 
tying these plants in every season, twist- 
ing and contorting the branches in doing 
so. By all means tie any loose shoot into 
place a little, but let the plants grow 
freely and naturally. An extra strong 
shoot or two may be pinched while grow- 
ing and will break again in plenty of 
time to form flower-buds. A nicely- 
balanced and regular specimen will by 
this means be built up, and the regular 
flow of sap all over the plant will cause 
the production of flowers equally all over. 
Many cultivators are averse to cutting 
even the smallest bit of wocd with the 
flowers, but this does no harm, provided 
the plants are healthy at the roots and’are 
encouraged to make a vigorous growth 
after blooming.—R. 


Rondeletia amoena.—The value 
of the genus here named for free and 


manner of the Lilac, and the white form here 
referred to should well repay attention for forc- 
‘ing into bloom at this season. The flowers are 
singularly chaste and beautiful, and a close in- 
spection reveals greater beauty than is at first 
apparent. 


STANDARD FUCHSIAS. 


WELL-GROWN standard Fuchsias, with handsome 

-heads and stems of varying height, are very 
useful in any garden, but especially so where 
a lofty conservatory has to be embellished. 
This structure is often a source of much vexa- 
tion when attached to a large mansion, inas- 
much as there must nearly always be one dark 
side attached to it. In its erection archi- 
tectural harmovy is, of course, and no doubt 
properly so, the first consideration, but the 
result is a house ill-adapted for the healthy 
growth of anything except Ferns, Palms, or 
Camellias. Place well-grown specimens of 
almost any other greenhouse plant in it, and 
they will quickly deteriorate. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory method of dealing with such 
houses is to employ for the shaded part plants of a 
dwarf evergreen character, chiefly Terns, that 
will maintain a permanent undergrowth, as it 
were, s0 as to hide the pots, and among which 
| flowering plants can be grouped or interspersed at 
all seasons. Here standard Fuchsias might be 
introduced with the best effect, their sumptuous 
drooping heads of bloom encircled by the sur- 
rounding foliage, at once attracting attention. 
As regards 


Curturg, if kept growing during the summer 
in a genial temperature, and shifted into 
largor pots as required, all the stronger-growing 
sorts may be, in two seasons, made into hand- 
some spacimens. In the formation of standard 
Fuchsias it is only necessary to allow the leading 
shoots to grow without stopping until the 
desired height for the stem is reached, pinching 
off all the side growtbs as they appear, and 
leaving five or six of these intact ab the top of 
the stem to form the fature head. The shoots 
thus left must also b» ‘‘stopped” above each 
pair of leaves until a sufficient number has been 
obtained to form a symmetrical head. The 
same plants may be grown for many years in 
succession by cutting the old wood well back 
and shaking out the old soil from the roots 
and repotting in the same size pot each spring. 
Old dwarf plants also havivg straight stems may 
be easily in one season converted into very good 
standards by trimming up the stems; when 
they break into growth train up the strongest 
upright shoot, and remove all others. It is 
‘important that the supporting stake for each 
plant should be strong and sound at the bottom, 
'as should that give way the weight of the 
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The Summer Snowflake (L. estivum). 


almost continuous flowering in some species is falling head will instantly snap the stem, and so 
well known to gardeners generally. Thespecies|all the labour bestowed will be lost. Those 
here named, however, may net be epecially| who may not have grown standard Fachsias 
noted for its freedom in this respect, though itis hitherto are strongly advised to give them a 
unique when the snowy purity of its beautiful trial, for if in good condition they are very 


Tne 3pring Snowflake (ssucojum vernum). wax-like blossoms is taken into consideration. | beavtiful. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


—_—__ 


MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. 


Tue Magnolia family comprises a host of really 
useful and beautifal flowering trees and shrubs, 
M. grandiflora, the kind here illustrated, is a 
stately evergreen tree, which in its native 
habitat grows to a height of fro1a 70 feet to 90 | 
feet. Whether regarded for its large smooth 
bright green leaves, or the beauty of its white 
cup-shaped flowers, which fill the air with a 
delicate perfume during July and August, it is 
unsurpassed, and stands out as one of the moat | 
valuable members of the genus. Even when oat 
of flower it is handsome by reason of its dis- 
tinct foliage, and in winter it is very cheerful. 
Unfortunately, it is not in every garden seen in 
a flourishing condition. A very sheltered part 
of the garden should be selected for it, but it 
will be tound safer to plant it against a wall, 
provided plenty of head room is available. It 
succeeds best when planted in good turfy loam, 
enriched with leaf-mould or peat-earth, facing 
south or south-west, and on no account should 
it be planted in a cold, wet, or badly-drained | 
soil, with a north or north-east aspect, as the | 
cold spring winds are more destructive to it | 
than frosts of ordinary severity. In planting, 
care should be taken not to injure the roots, as 
it is not a very good plant to move unless it is 
in a small state. The roots 
should be spread out in every 
direction, so that they may be 
enabled to take up nourish- 
ment on all sides. When 
planting is completed a good 
watering should be given to 
settle the soil about the roots, 
and if dry weather should 
ensue the plants will derive 
much benefit from frequent 
supplies of water. It doesnot 
require very much pruning, but 
when it is necessary to prune 
very early spring or immedi- 
ately it has done flowering is 
the best time. AJAX. 


Eucaly ptuscitriodora. 
—This species of Eucalyptus is 
very different from the Blue 
Gum (E. globulus). In both 
of them the young leaves are 
totally distinct from the ma- 
ture foliage, those first pro- 
duced by E. citriodora being 
covered with glandular hairs, 
which, when gently rubbed, 
emit a very pleasing odour, 
like that of the Lemon-scented 
Verbena (Aloysia citriodora). 
As the specimen develops, — 
smoother leaves are produced, 
in which the fragrance is much 
less pronounced. In its young 
atate this Eucalyptus grows quickly, and it is 
then much appreciated in the greenhouse by 
reason of its agreeable perfume, but in the 
neighbourhood of London it is terribly affected 


by the sulphur-laden fogs which often occur | 


during the winter months. After twenty-four 
hours of such fog Ihave seen thriving specimens 
look as if they had been exposed toa fiery blast, 
and soon all the leaves drop, while most of the 
plants quickly succumb. Eucalyptus globulus 
is, in a young state, also much injured by these 
fogs.—T. 

Pruning shrubs (Js. Berry).—All the 
shrubs you mention are spring and early summer- 
flowering ‘sorts—consequently, pruning should 
be deferred until after the flowering of each is 
over. The straggling shoots should be shortened 
and the thin growths in the centre of the plants 
thinned out so as to allow a free circulation of 
air, as it is of the greatest importance that the 
shoots should be well matured to ensure a good 
display of blossom. The Polygonum may be 
cut down now. 

How to propagate Garrya elliptica 
(Hf. H. Walker).—This favourite winter-flower- 
ing shrub can be propagated in various ways— 
i.e, by cuttings, by layering, and by seeds. 
The first-named method is the one most generally 
adopted. Cuttings of half-ripened shoots should 
be taken off during the summer and planted in 
well-drained pots of light soil, and placed ina 
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or three times a week, and shaded from the sun ‘fibtest, and as your Birch is in such a bad state 


on bright days. Ifa warm case is not available 
they will root, though not so readily, in a cold- | 
frame, or under a hand-glass on a warm border. | 
Layering is simple, and can be done successfully 
in July or August. Shoots of the current or | 
previous year may be selected. The part that 
is layered should have the leaves removed, and 
a slit an inch long should ba made through a 
joint. A peg should then be driven into the soil 
to keep it in place, and the whole covered with | 
soil and well watered. When seeds can be | 
procured they are best sown in sandy soil, and | 
placed in a gentle heat to hasten germination. 
How to propagate Clematis (VV. A.). 
—There are several methods by which the 
Clematis can be propagated, but only three are 
in general use—i.e., by seeds, by cuttings, and by 
grafting. ‘The seeds should be sown in shallow | 
pans of light soil and stood in heat, and the soil 
kept moist by watering with a fine-rose water- 
ing-pot. Cuttings of the young shoots taken off | 
before they get too hard, and inserted in sandy | 
soil and placed in a gentle heat, root readily. | 
Grafting is the method adopted where large | 
quantities of plants areraised. Cleft and splice- 
grafting are very successful, and April is a very | 
good time for the operation. Fleshy pieces of 
|the roots of C. Flammula or any of the com- 
_moner sorts should be cut up into lengths about 
5 inches. When the scions have been secured by 








matting, the roots should be plauted into small 
thumb pots and plunged in a bed of tan in a 
warm, moist propagating-case. 

Pink Hydrangea (Scottish Reader and a 
Constant Reader).—As you have not given us 
the name of the Hydrangea you refer to, we 
cannot say for certain how it should be treated ; 
but from your meagre description we should 
say it belongs to the Hortensia group. If so, 
the growths may be cut back now and the 
plants grown on in a mixture of rough fibrous 
loam and leaf-mould, to which a little peat 
might with advantage beadded. Good drainage 


period are essential, if the best results are to be 
obtained. A sunny position should also be 
chosen, as the plants delight in a good share of 
sunshine, so that the shoots may become 
properly ripened. 

Height of shrubs (Z. A. Simpson).— 
Corchorus grows to a height of about 4 feet, 
Cydonia 6 feet, Althea 5 feet, and Cerasus 
Chamzcerasus from 2 feet to 4 feet. They are 
all quite hardy shrubs, and would grow well and 
flower freely in pots provided they get proper 
treatment. See that the pots are well drained 
and the mould sweet and good. Plenty of water 
must be given them while growth is being 
made, and the plants stood in an airy, sunny 


and an abundance of water during the growing | 


and the Ivy so full of health and vigour, it 
seems to us that the best plan would be to let 
the Ivy have its way. Ifthe Ivy were removed 
from the stem and branches of the Birch, what 
would the last-named look like? If, by 0 
doing, its health and beauty could be restored, 
then by all means take it away ; but not other- 
wise. Ivy should never be allowed to climb up 
the stems of good trees. 





RHODODENDRONS. 


_I THINK there are possessors of either a small cr 


large garden who would like to see them beau- 
tiful, but who either do not know how to make 
them so or are unable to spend much money 
upon them. At a very slight cost, however, 
they might have a garden more interesting and 
beautiful than the gardens of many large places 
where they are “kept up” in an expensive, 
gaudy, and wholly uninteresting way. 

Many have little idea how beautiful the 
Hybrid Rhododendrons are, or how varied their 
colours, from darkest crimson, brightest scarlet, 
the loveliest shades of rose and pink, whites and 
creams, some almost self, and others blotched 
| with brown or yellow. Anyone who has a long 
| border could plant a row of these at the back‘of 
\it, at about 2 yards apart, and if they were 

procured from a good nursery garden, as they 


Flowers offMagnolia grandiflora. From a photograph by Mr. W. Wilkins, St. Germans-road, Forest-hill, S.Ej 


certainly ought to be, quite nice, bushy flower- 
‘ing plants would be sent for about three 
‘shillings each. At first they would make very 
|little show, but many of them would have 
beautiful trusses of flowers on them at their 
| flowering season, and as a collection they would 
be interesting from the first. The more so, too, 
'because so few people have a collection of 
Rhododendrons, and it would be highly improb- 
jable if there was another anywhere in the 
neighbourhood. After a time this row of 
Rhododendrons would be a really glorious sight, 
and they grow more rapidly than is generally 
supposed. As to the soil, if you have not a 
|naturally peaty one, and you can afford it, there 
|is no doubt Rhododendrons like peat, and it 
would assist them if youadded some to that part 
| ofthe border in whichthey willroot. If, however, 
| you buy good flowering, strong growing hybrids, 
they will grow and flower quite well without 
peat, though I am sure they prefer a light coil 
(and some manure added to it to start with). 
They grow in a heavy one, I know, but if they 


|are to be planted ina soil which is not peaty 


one thing I strongly advise—buy them from some 


/nurseryman who grows his plants (after he has 


planted them out, previous to their going to you) 
in ordinary garden soil, without peat in it. 
So much depends upon their being well rooted, 





position. 
Birch-tree covered with Ivy (1. NV.) 





warm, close case. They should be watered two 


—It is now a struggle for the survival of the' 


too, to begin with, and in the selection made. 
Some fine kinds are straggling growers, others 
hardly flower at all, and some have very little 


















































































































































































































































































































constitution, and even with the best of treat- 
ment hardly condescend to either grow or flower 
at all. On the other hand, there are scores which 
flower and grow as well as one could desire, and 
as I have been making a study of the various 
kinds and their habits, I feel I can be of some 
assistance to those who do not know which are 
the best kinds to buy. 

There is no way so likely to bring disaster 
and disappointment as by making a selection at 
shows, where the plants have been grown 
especially for exhibition and have had ex- 
ceptional treatment. A great many people are 
led into this mistake by the beauty of the 
flowers they see, but ‘‘ once bit twice shy,” and 
when I want a collection of auy special plant 
or shrub no shows or catalogues for me! One 
may see new kinds at the shows and feel inte- 
rested in them; but take my advices and see 
those kinds after they have been grown under 
ordinary circumstances before you purchase 
them yourself. 

Very suitable subjects to plant under the 
Rhododendrons would bs Tufted Pansies, one 
kind in each bed. And of these for this purpose 
I recommend Archibsld Grant, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Ardwell Gem, and William Neil. 

London Pride is another thing which answers 
well for this purpose, covers the ground, and 
looks light and pretty when in bloom. But, if 
London Pride was used, I should underplant 
with Ssowdrops, Scillas, early Tulips, Grape 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, and emall-growing, early 
spring-flowering bulbs ; and I should keep one 
kind of bulb in one bed, and another in another. 
(Indeed, if these beds were mine, I should have 
them all full of Crocuses or early Tulips, one 
named kind in each bed, as, personally, 1 prefer 
a collection of ons thing to a patch here and 
there of many things. But this is entirely a 
matter of taste, and either way would really 
succeed equally well.) 

Arabis is another of the things which could 
thus be used and underplanted with bulbs of 
this kind. In one way, Arabis is preferable 
(especially if Crocuses, Snowdrops, or Scillas 
were selected). It would flower after these were 
over, and yet before the mid-season or late- 
flowering Rhododendrons vere in bloom, and the 
London Pride sends up its feathery pink spikes 
at the time the Rhododendrons flower. The 
colour of the London Pride harmonises well with 
the red and pink shades of ths Rhododendrons, 
but by planting Arabis instead there would be 
a longer season during which the beds were gay 
with flowers. 

Vorget-me-nots would make a cover for the 
soil, leok well whenin bloom, and could be thus 
underplanted with bulbs. It is of small matter 
which of these plants is chosen. The Arabis 
and London Pride would be permanent, the 
Forget-me-nots would replace themselves by 
seed and thus also give a permanent efiect ; 
but the Pansies want replanting in the autumn, 
pulling to pieces, and firmly planting again well 
up to their crowns. 

It is not wise to disturb the soil in which 
shrubs are planted, although it is a common 
practice to turn over the surface of shrubbery 
beds. It is an easier way of treating such 
beds, of course, than to lightly stir them, and 
occasionally top-dress with manure; but the 
latter is the better way, and if a little of the 
care which is bestowed upon an ordinary garden 
Cabbage or Onion was given to valuable and 
beautiful shrubs there is no doubt they would 
benefit by it in quite equal proportion. 

So I think Arabis, or London Pride, or For- 
get-me-nots are perhaps better for the Rhodo- 
dendron than Pansies. The bed, having been 
well manured to start with, will get on very 
satisfactorily for some years without further 
nourishment. I know by experience that this 
kind of planting of the surface round them does 
them no harm; but as the roots of the Rhodo- 
dedrons would be below the Pansies (if the 
latter were planted in a prepared soil slightly 
raised above the level of the bed, and this soil, 
which ought to be a mixture of leaf-mould, good 
soil, manure, and some sharp sand, was renewed 
every autumn when the Pansies were replanted) 
I do not think the Pansies would do any harm 
to them, and if anyone who had not a large 
garden wished to combine these two plants the 
effect would be good. 

As to the size of the bed, I should let it 
be about a yard across and roundinshape. The 
Rhedodendron would only bea small shrub with 
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from five to seven or eight little stems at first, 
and if the bed was dug and liberally treated for 
about a yard deep there would be plenty of good 
prepared soil for it to flourish in for some years 
—indeed, until it had obtained a thoroughly 
good start. 

In recommending Rhododendrons I shall name 
first those which I think most highly of, though I 
shall not name one which I have not seen grow- 
ing sturdily and flowering freely in ordinary 
garden soil. The colours are good (or, at any 
rate, are so in my opinion !) 

Lord Ongley is a good dark crimson, with a 
large truss of flowers which are freely borne. 
Mrs. W. Agnew is pale rose in colour, and 
beautiful in every way. The Queen is a free- 
flowering white, with a yellowish blotch, and 
Fair Helen is another white which is especially 
good. Helen Waterer is very bright crimson, 
and so is B. W. Currie, though the latter bears 
rather small flowers ; there are a profusion of 
them, and their colour is a brilliant shade of red. 
Fleur de Marie is bright rose, and Sigismund 
Rucker is a beautiful crimson with a dark 
blotck. Lalla Rooke, a darker one, is of a 
more plum-coloured shade; and Lady Frances 
Crossley is a rose-coloured one and very pretty. 
Lady Rolle, creamy-white with a dark blotch, 
is another I can very highly recommend ; and 
Marie Stuart is a mauve, which has beautiful 
flowers of a lovely shade ; it does not resemble 
the old Ponticum in the least. Michael Waterer 
is a good crimson, and so is H. W. Sargent. 
Barclayana, Alexander Dancer, Achievement, 
Baroness Lionel Rothschild, Henry Bohn, 
Lord Derby, Mrs. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Milner, 
Sir William Armstrong, and Sir Charles 
Napier are all good, and shades of rose 
or red, and Sherwocdiana is a beautiful and 
desirable light rose variety. Old Port is a 
peculiar shade of pium, and flowers quite as 
freely as the others I have named, and Baron 
Shroeder is another very desirable plum- 
coloured variety, though ofa different shade. 
Baroness Lionel Rothschild has rather smailer 
flowers of a bright crimson colour, and is in 
every way good ; and Concessum, though it does 
not flower so freely as the others, grows well 
and is a very pale pink. Stella is snother pale 
one, very good; it flowers freely, but has a 
smaller flower than Concessum. The Bride and 
Snowflake are both fine whites, and so is 
Sappho; and Mr. George Hardy and Mrs. 
Russell Sturgis are both excellent white ones 
with dark spots. Manglesi is another very good 
white, and Baroness Shroeder, Countess of 
Cadogan, Everestianum Fastuosum flore-pleno, 
Lady Eleanor Cathcart, Lady Greville, Lady 
Howe, Lady Tankerville, Mrs. Charles Leaf, 
Sir Thomas Sebright, and Sir William Arm- 
strong all flower freely and are of robust 
habit. 

I have only mentioned those which I know to 
be really satisfactery. Mrs. Jocenyn. 


Hedge for dry bank (J. M. Jeatles),— 
The position is a rather difficult one to deal 
with, for in addition to the soil being little more 
than a sandy bank, it is in some places overhung 
by large trees. Taking all points into considera- 
tion, we should recommend any of the follow- 
ing: Haglish Yew, Arbor-vite, and Thuja Men- 
ziesi. The oval-leaved Privet, Euonymus, and 
Myrobella or Cherry Plum would answer. The 
Laurel, Holly, and Hornbeam are also very 
good. 

Leggy Broom (Balnacarron).—The extent of the 
cutting down will depend largely on the age and ¢iz3 of 
plants. If they are not too old they will break away from 
the bottom. If you cut them down now you will lose a 


season’s display of bloom. Better wait until after the 
flowering period is over. 





Lenten Roses as cut flowers.—I have 
hsd these flowers kept perfectly fresh for ten 
days by this method. When treated in the 
ordinary way they would not have lasted as 
many hours. The stemsshould be slit vertically 
for about 2 inches or 3 inches. A second cut at 
right angles to the first, dividing the stalk into 
four strips, may also be made if desired. Many 
other flowers which are usually short-lived in 
water may be treated similarly, especially the 
large-flowered Clematises, such as C. lanuginosa 
and its varieties, which will last when split for 
a long time, and if faded will rapidly recover. 
These if not split are almost useless, as they die 
nearly as soon in water as out of it, 
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A FLOWER SHOW IN EGYPT. 


Tue third annual show of flowers and vegetables 
of the Cairo Horticultural Society was held in 
the suitable gardens of the Esbekieh quarter of 
that town. ‘he flowers suffered from the very 
cold season and also from the early date—which 
was necessary owing to the fact of Ramadan 
occurring earlier this year than usual. For the 
first time also the authorities wisely joined the 
agricultural show with it. Large and highly 
ornamented tents as are usual in Egypt were 
arranged round the central lake. In our walk 
round, we commenced on the left of the entrance 
opposite the Boulac-road, and here we found 
pens of very fine poultry. Many of the Brahmas 
had been hatched and reared in Egypt and would 
appear well in an Eoglish poultry show. Arti- 
ficial incubation, which has been the custom in 
this country for thousands of years, has how- 
ever apparently caused great degeneration in the 
size of both fowls and eggs. The Daira Sanieh 
had erected an entire ‘‘ kiosk” of Sugar-cane, and 
inside were specimens of molasses, alchohol, and 
sugar in the various stages of refinement from 
‘* foots” upward. In one very large tent was a 
splendid assortment of Cotton of many kinds, 
and grown in various districts, some pure white, 
others a shade of yellow. One specimen of 
‘‘rovings” and some woven material were 
shown. 

Feathers and engraved ostrich-eggs from the 
ostrich farm, near Cairo, were also exhibited. 
Indian Corn was freely exhibited, and was 
varied in colour from black, red, speckled, 
orange, to pure white, and the size of the grain 
differed somewhat. 

Timber of various kinds from trees originally 
brought from India and now grown in Egypt 
showed how well they succeed in the country, 
as we noticed ‘‘Sissoo” and others well known 
in India as good timber. A whole set of office 
furniture sent by the pupils of the Government 
School showed a variety of woods and excellent 
workmanship, the inlaid work being of Lemon- 
wood. 

A block of Casuarina equisetifolia (Tree 
Horse-tail) showed the grain, rough-planed, 
varnished, and stained, and by its side wasa 
pretty unvarnished and beautifully-made table, 
exhibited by Mr. E. A. Floyer, who also proved 
by the contents of two neighbouring cases that 
fresh and important commercial development 
was possible in the Gum Arabic trade. 

The pupils of the Agricultural College were 
busily engaged making the best of butter, from 
the separation of the milk, the churning, ete, 
up to the prettily-stamped pat ready for sale. 
The vegetables sent from the college and grown 
by amateurs and by professional gardeners were 
universally considered a very fine show. Among 
the Potatoes we noticed a small dish of ‘* Sutton’s 
Black,” which was more curious than attractive. 

There was also a kiosk entirely made by the 
inmates of the Cairo prisons, and included 
woven materials, also rustic fower-stands. The 
last tent was a fairy-like grotto, with waterfall 
and gold-fish, and garden with folisge plants— 
Lily of the Valley, Violets, Hyacinth, white 
Lilac, and ‘‘ floored” with Adiantum. This was 
erected by Prince Hassan, uncle to the present 
Khedive, and he is an enthusiastic gardener. The 
gardeners and what we should call the labouring 
classes were much interested in a plant of 
Brussels Sprouts, a hitherto unknown vegetable 
inthis country. There were some fair Roses, but 
the unusual cold of this season was against them. 
All honour to the committee for the useful work 
they are accomplishing.—Sa.Lr, Cairo, Lyypt. 


Plants in flower outdoors in Wex- 
ford.—Having read with interest accounts of 
the great variety of flowers in bloom in the open 
at present, I would mention two in flower here 
not alluded to in other reports. Arums, grown 
in a large clump in a pond, and crimson Rhodo- 
dendrons in two situations. Of course we have 
the usual spring flowers, including Daffodils 
(Tenby) and Polyanthus Narcissus, and Lobelias 
flourishing in borders all the winter; also 
climbing Nasturtiums in blossom.—WeExrForp. 


Rare and interesting plants.—We 
shall be pleased if any of our readers wili send 
us examples of these either for illustration or 
comment. Flowers travel best with wet Moss 
round the base of their stems. Cotton wool 
should never be used for packing. Photographs 
also of interesting subjects will be welcome, 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS—WHY SO 
MANY FAIL. 


Few amateurs fail with Marrows as regards 
their growth, but many do not get a full crop. | 
The plants receive too liberal treatment, and 
hence make far too much growth and set few 
fruits. Many growers will now be selecting | 
their varieties for next season, and as this phase 
of the subject was considered fully on p. 588, it 
need not be repeated here. The variety illus- | 
trated—Moore’s Vegetable Cream—was briefly 
described, and it is certainly one of the best. 
Marrows grown, an excellent free-fruiting variety 
of medium size and fine flavour. The fruits are 
oval in shape, «ream-coloured, and a very free | 
setter, thus miking it a most prolific variety. 
There is no \:ant of good Marrows, but much 
depends upon how they are grown. 

We now come to the common mode of culture | 
—viz , the usual hot-bed system. The hot-bed | 
is satisfactory as a start, but at the finish is the 
cause of many plants failing to fruit. We see 
acres of these plants in fields grown by market | 
growers with only a little help at the start | 
giving heavy returns, but the plants are not | 
allowed to cover much ground with astray fruit | 
here and there—quite the reverse. They are 
allowed a certain space, fruits are cut regularly, 
and not allowed to get too large. The Marrow 
is at its best as a vegetable before the seed 
matures, as thenit is fit for table. We do not 





| shade. 
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mildew given a rich root runand grown in the 
In wet seasons it is well to pay unusual 
attention to stopping and thinning. W. 


THE CULTIVATION OF HORSE-RADISH. 


THERE isa great demand for this root, especially 
during the winter months, and whether required 
for market or private use, it well repays culti- 
vation. Many grow it in the worst corner of 
tho garden, and the result is that when required 
for use only coarse, knotty, and ill-flavoured 
roots are tobe had. In many places where 
more careful attention is given it, the method 
adopted is not that which gives a quick return 
of high-class roots. The old plan that we used 
to adopt fifty years ago was to trench the ground 
from 24 inches to 30 inches deep. Mark out 
beds 4 feet wide and have walks 18 inches wide 
between four rows of sets. Make holes with a 
wood dibber 15 inches or 18 inches deep where 
the roots are to go, and take a cutting from the 
top of the root with the crown-bud and about 
4 inches of the root. Drop these into the holes, 
and the result will be good straight roots. Two 
seasons’ growth is necessary to get them of a 
suitable size. Butif the following simple method 
is adopted, splendid roots, as straight as arrows, 
from 12 inches to 16 inches in length and from 
4 inches to 6 inches in circumference, can be 
produced in eight months. Select an open sunpy 
situation and give the soil a fairly good dressing 
of stable or cow-manure. Dig a good spade 
deep, mark out beds 3 feet wide, with walks 





eave Peas, Beans, and other vegetables to seed 
before using—why Marrows? They should be | 
eaten when young, and the plant is then less 


11 inches between, and dig out 3 inzhes or 
4 inches of soil out of the walks and place on 
the beds. Then make them n2at with spade or 


Marrow Moore’s Vegetable Oream. 


exhausted and can furnish fruits in greater 
quantities. I am aware that for market such 
fruits would be too soft, and would show every 
bruise, but when one grows their own Marrows 
there is no need to have them past their best. 
or in a seedy, pithy condition, as is often the | 
case. 
- The result of growing Marrows upon large 
heaps of manure is that it encourages a coarse 
or gross top-growth and few fruits. Although 
in some gardens it may be necessary to grow 
Marrows on large heaps, my advice is curb root- 
growths by chopping round ,the plants at a 
certain distance from the roots. I have adopted 
other ways with success—viz., by inserting a 
large pot or making a restricted root space. I 
am aware that in some gardens Marrows are 
grown as screens to hide other portions of the | 
garden. In some cases, of course, my note does 
not apply ; but the best results cannot naturally 
be expected under such circumstances. Some of 
the best fruit I ever had came from an old heap 
of soil chiefly composed of wood-ashes and 
burnt garden refuso; but the fruits were | 
gathered when quite young. 

To get profitable results atop all leading or 
atrong shoots after the plant commences to fruit, 
and also thin out small, useless, or side shoots. 
Indeed, this regular cutting is the secret of suc- 
cess, Let the plant make a fair growth, then 
give fruit, and teed freely. So far I have found 
nothing to equal liquid-manure from stables as | 
food, and it may be given three times a week if 
diluted to plants in fruit. Another equally good | 
practice with plants freely exposed is to damp 
overhead after a hot day; and I advise fres 
exposure. Plants under shades or trees are a 
failure. I have seen many plants covered with | 





|is a suitable length, 


rake. Select some straight young roots and cut 
them into lengths ; from 12 inches to 15 inches 
Cut them off square at 
each end. No crown is required, and carefully 
remove apy small roots or roughness from the 
sets with the back of a knife. The roots are 
best about the size of the little or second finger, 
Next take a straight flower-stake, or iron rod, 
about the length of the sets, and make holes a 
foot apart on both sides of the beds in a hori- 
zontal direction. About 2 inches beneath the 
surface of the bed carefully insert a set in each 
hole, léaving the end of the sets even with 
the opening of the hole. Nothing more is 
required but to keep the beds free from weeds 
throughout the summer. The ficst week in 
February is a capital time to plant. The roots 
will be fine by the end of September. 
H. Euis. 


Mushroom-beds and lime.—It doas 
not appear that the Mushrooms actually ‘‘ care ” 
for lime (see GARDENING, Dscember 18th, 
p- 608), which does not afford them any nutri- 
ment; but Dr. Repin explains that calcareous 
material in the casing of the bed has a specific 
physical effect on the spawn, when this is passing 
through it, in causing it to lose the loose, fila- 
mentous form which it exhibits when running 
through the manure, and to collect itself into 
thickish, cord-like processes, from the extremi- 
ties of which, when they reach ths surface of 
the casing, Mushrooms are produced. The lime 
in the casing appears to act specifically in 
arresting the running of the spawn in a fila. 
mentous form and bringing it-into a condition 
of development in which fructification will very 
soon ensue, Ocular demonstration of this can 


be given with spawn and alternate layers of 
mavure and calcareous soil placed in a large 
glass vessel.— W. M. 


ORCHIDS. 


CULTURE OF CERTAIN ORCHIDS. 
(IN REPLY TO MATHEW ALDERSON ) 


Your newly-imported plants of Dendrobium 
Dalhouseanum, D. densiflorum, D. fimbriatum, 
D. Farmeri, D. nobile(Wallachi), D. moschatum 
should be placed in pots just large enough to 
hold them, the pots being filled up to their rims 
with crocks, making the plants quite firm by 
tying the tallest of the pseudo-bulbs to neat 
sticks. Afterwards place the plants in a 
moderately cool, dry atmosphere, and afford 
little or no water for about a week, then the 
crocks in which the plants are placed should 
have water poured through them about every 
other day. As soon as the young growths and 
roots have fairly started, a few of the crocks 
may be removed, and peat and Sphagnum Moss 
may be packed firmly around the base of each 
plant. Then give them generous growing 
treatment in a hot, moist, stove-like tempera- 
ture. D, ochreatum, better know as D. Cam- 
bridgeanum, should at first be treated as for 
those above mentioned ; but as soon as growth 
commences it should be placed in the cool- 
house. When the flower-buds appear it should 
be removed to the stove to open its flowers 
and to complete its growth. D. infundibulum 
requires a light position in the cool-house 
the whole year round ; plenty of root. moisture 
is essential at all times. The Aérides should be 
placed either in pots or Teak-wood baskets, 
which should be three-parts filled with drainage, 
surfacing up to the rim with freshly gathered 
Sphagnum Moss. These plants require the 
warmth of the stove or Kast Indian-house. 
During summer, which is their growing season, 
sufficient water is necessary to keep the Moss 
on the surface fresh and green, but in winter 
very little is needed. Bulbophyllums also 
require warm, moist treatment. They thrive 
best when suspended close up to the roof glass 
on the shady side of the house. Shallow pans 
or Teak-wood baskets are the best receptacles 
to grow them in. They will root freely if 
planted firmly in well-drained peat and Moss. 
When growing they delight in plenty of root- 
moisture, while at rest they require but little 
water to keep them in a plump condition. 
Coelogyne barbata, C corymbosa, and ©. corru- 
gata will grow well in peat and Sphagnum, but 
as neither species makes any large quantity of 
roots, the pots or pans used should be as small 
as is possible to get the plants into. 

An intermediate temperature will suit them 
admirably. ©. ocellata grows best when placed 
in a shady position at the warmest end of the 
Odontoglossum-house, It requires plenty of root- 
moisture at all times. For the requirements of 
C. cristata see answer to ‘A Beginner.” Cym- 
bidium giganteum, C. Mastersi, and C. eburneum 
should be grown in a cool, moist, shady corner 
of the intermediate-house. Being strong, free- 
rooting subjects, they require rather large pots, 
which should be one-third filled with drainage. 
Over this place a thin layer of Moss. Use for 
the compost one-half fibry loam, the other half 
consisting of peat, leaf-mou!d, coarse silver-sand, 
and Sphagnum Moss. Pot them as one would 
an ordinary greenhouse plant, leaving a good 
spice on the surface to hold water. When 
well rooted Cymbidiums require plenty of water, 
especially during the summer months. Phaius 
grandifolius and P. bicolor should be potted in 
the compost recommended for the Cymbidiums. 
They require liberal and frequent waterings 
during their season of growth, but during the 
resting period only sufficient water should be 
given to keep the compost moist. The 
warmest part of the intermediate-house is 
the proper place for them. Ags regards 
Phaius tuberculosus, this requires the highest 
temperature available in houses. The imported 
rhizomes should be laid upon damp Sphagnum 
Mores, When they commence to grow it will 
be necessary to pot them. Use rather large 
pots, which should be filled to two-thirds of 
their depth with drainage, over this place a layer 
of peat, upon which the rhizomes should be laid, 
filling up around them with fresh, green Sphag, 
num, Afford plenty of root-moisture always 
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at all times. Thunias require the same kind of 
compost as the Cymbidiums. Uatil growth com- 
mences keep the plants quite dry. When the 
| young shoots appear water may be afforded, but 
sparingly, until the plants become re-established, 
when abundant supplies are necessary. Give 
them the lightest position in the plant stove. 
Aracnanthes also require a warm temperature ; 
pot them as advised for the Aécides. If the 
plant is a tall-growing variety, it will be advis- 
able to train it upa raft made of Teak-wood, 
around wh'ch it will cling and thrive luxuri- 
antly. Keep thestem of the plant well moistened 

by syringing it once or twics daily. W., B. 
Coelogyne cristata (A Beginner ).—The 
name of your Orchid is Ccelogyne cristata. This 
useful species will succeed in any house where 
an intermediate temperature is maintained, It 
should occupy a position in the house where it 
can obtain plenty of light, but not strong sun- 
shine. When grown too shady the spikes rarely 
produce their full complement of blooms. When 
the plant isin full growth it should be thoroughly 
watered each time the compost becomes dry ; 
but unless the new bulbs are fully made up less 
|) water should be given—in fact, only sufficient is 
necessary to prevent the bulbs from shrivelling. 
| The proper time to repot plants of this species 
is at the end of March or the beginning of April. 
The compost for this purpose should consist of a 
I} mixture of fibrous peat, turfy loam, and Sphag- 
num Moss in equal proportions, adding a fair 
| amount of broken crocks to keep the soil free 
h} and porous. If properly attended to as regards 
shading, watering, etc, the plant will make 

strong, healthy, flowering growths.—W. B. 


Cypripedium bellatulum.—I am con- 
vinced that many growers keep the atmosphere 
too moist around this plant, the moisture 
settling on the leaves at night, to their detri- 
ment. A few emali plants purchased at a sale 
last season in very bad condition have been 
growing in a Melon-house quite close to the 
hot-water pipes, and they have the best of 
foliage on them now, with flower-spikes on most 
of the growths. Possibly this may be an ex- 
ceptional case, but it shows that the plants 
will thrive without much atmospheric moisture, 
and it is well known that this often causes 
injary to the leaves.—R. 


Angrecum eburneum virens.—This 
plant is smaller in allits parts than A. eburneum, 
the leaves seldom attaining more than 1 foot in 
length, the flower-spikes also being shorter and 
more arching. The flowers are similar in shape, 
have green sepals and petals, the lip green with 
a white centre. Grown in the Kast India-house 
it will give very little trouble and is constant and 
regular in blooming. It may be grown in fairly 
larga pots half filled with drainage, the compost 
consisting of Sphagnum Moss and charcoal. It 
delights in copious supplies of moisture all the 
year round, both in the atmosphere and at the 
roots, the latter being seldom at rest. 


Lelia Dormanniana.— Plants of this 
now in flower have a bright and telling effect 
among other Orchids. Owing to a certain like- 
ness to Cattleya bicolor and Lelia pumila, it is 
supposed by some to bea natural hybrid between 
these two species. Whatever its origin, it is 
well worth growing, the olive-tinted segments 
with the reddish purple markings and the bright 
and telling lip being quite distinct from anythiog 
else now in bloom, The stems are slender and 
somewhat cylindrical, bearing a pair of roundish 
leaves, from between which the flower-spikes 
issue. It may be grown in rather small pots or 
baskets in equal parts of peat and Moss at the 
cool end of the Cattleya-house. 


a 


NOTES FROM ARGYLLSHIRE. 


THE weather has been most favourable for 
winter flowering plants, as it has been, and is 
now, very mild. ‘To testify to the effect of the 
same we may make mention of the fact that on 
the Rhododendron banks here Rhododendron 
Nobleanum and its varieties have been flowering 
freely since the lst of December and are now 
masses of scarlet, rose, etc., dotted throughout 
the banks which brighten the surroundings in 
this dull season. Should weather be favourable, 
they will convey a wealth of beauty to the 
pleasure grounds for some time to come as well 
as the dinner-table. These banks are well 
sheltered from the north and east winds by 




















and keep the plants well shaded from the sun | deciduous shrubs and trees, Pinus sylvestris, and 
under these are Holliesand Laurels, which forma 
good protection against these cutting winds. 


HaMAMELIS ARBOREA —In the shrubbery this | 


beautiful deciduous shrub is now very attractive 
with its pile yellow flower-clusters on the leaf- 
less branches. 


G. 8. MAcDONALD, 
Poltalloch-gardens, Argyllshire. 
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ROSE CUTTINGS IN WATER. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘‘ Rosa.”) 


Our illustration represents a mode of 


are quite ready for planting out in either beds 
or borders. 








Rose-cuttings in water. 


nient size, and may be placed on shelves in the 
greenhouse, in a frame, or even in a sitting- | 
room window, the attention they require being | 
less than that bestowed on cuttings inserted in| 


pots in the usual way. 





Hardy annuals for —border.—Io 
“S. W. F’s” interesting answer to ‘* M. J.,” re 
‘‘ Hardy Annuals for Border.” io the current 
number of GARDENING, No. 985, he writes as 
though such annualsas Asters, Petunias, Stocks, 
Zinnias, etc., would germinate and produce 
flowers if sown in the open border. I have 
always understood that artificial heat is required 
for germination of the same. As an old reader 
I should like to know if I might expect a full 
crop of flowers here in Derbyshire, and when 
they would be expected to bloom if I followed 
out **S, W. F.’s” instructions and sowed my 
seed as he advises towards the end of April, and 
whether I might expect the flowers to be equal 
to those transplanted from the hot-house? I 
have no doubt large numbers of your readers are 
as interested in the matter as lam myself.— 
AW: 

* * As regards ‘A. W.’s” query concerning 
the advisability of sowing the tenderer annuals 
in the open ground, instead of pursuing the 
usual method of raising the seed in hot-houses 
or hot-beds, much depends on the nature of the 
soil, climate, and situation, In heavy or damp 
soils, in cold climates, or in exposed or shady 


spots, I should not advise open-air sowing. In| 
|it a welcome addition to the spring flowers for 


warm, open loam in the south-western counties, 
and in genial, sheltered situations, I have seen 
Asters, Petunias, Stocks, and Zinnias flower 
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| leaf-mould should be added. 
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accorded every attention. The soil should be 
enriched with spent hot-bed manure, and well 
and deeply worked. Seed should be sown 
thinly, and the seedlings vigorously thinned out 
as soon as easily handled. In dry weather 
copious waterings should be given, and in ths 
summer a mulching of well-rotted manure and 
At the time of 


| sowing, a3 much care should be taken to get a 


Rosx curries strike readily, especially such as | 
belong to the hardier and stronger-growing 
kinds. 
striking cuttings of this kind in bottles of soft 
water, a plan as simple as itis practicable, inas- | 
much as cuttings taken off at any time during 
the summer will root in this way in from five to 
six weeks, after which they should be potted 
carefully, and placed in a cold-frame for a week 
or so, until they become established, when they 


smooth and fine surface as if the seedlings were 
to be raisedin heat. Of course, the planted-out 
seedlings will for some time appear far in 
advance of those sown in the open bed, but the 
former, however carefully put out, always 
receives more or less of a check ; whereas, those 
sown where they are to bloom, if their seeds are 
never neglected, keep growing uninterruptedly 


|from germination to their flowering period.— 
W 


a] 
. 





ROSES. 


Gloire de Dijon Rose (J. P.).—It would 


_have been better had you pruned your Roses 


The bottles may be of any conve- | cuttings then. 








well in the autumn from seed sown at the end | 


of April, 


Naturally these seedlings should be | fairy tales. 


earlier, and had put in portions of the wood as 
Still, it may not be too late, 
especially if you make the cut- 
tings of hard wood. Let them all 
have a clean, even cut, close under 
a leaf-bud or joint, and have about 
two leaves above. That may mean a 
length of some 8 inches or 9 inches. 
You may plant these close under a 
south wall or fence, setting them 
half their length into the soil, and 
adding to the bottoms some sharp 
eand. If hard weather comes, lay 
some Fern or leaves amongst them. 
Or you may set them into pots 
8 inches wide, putting eight cut- 
tings into a pot and keeping them 
in a frame or greenhouse. Use 
plenty of sand in the soil, Do not 
use green wood, as that will be 
soft, pithy, and useless. 


Aphis on Roses (@. B ).—All 
Roses under glass, especially grown 
in heat, are peculiarly susceptible 
to attacks of green-fly, and these 
pests can only be kept in check 
by frequent fumigations. 


Roses for border. —I have 
a border 6 feet wide and 80 feet 
long. Can anyone advise me of the 
best class of Roses to plant it with 
—three colours—one to blossom in 
June, one July, and one Aug ust 
and September, and most profitable for bouquet 
cuttings? Also a few of the most profitable 
annuals for cutting throughout the season ?— 
CaWe Le 


*.* For bouquet cutting the old General 


_Jacqueminot and Jules Macgottin, Hybrid Per- 


petuals, crimson and carmine respectively, 
should suit **C. W. T.” These would bloom in 
June, while Tea Roses would keep up the 
supply through the autumn. (ood varieties of 
these for cutting are Hon. Edith Gifford, flesh- 
white ; Catherine Mermet, flesh-pink ; Madame 
Lambard, salmon-rose ; William Allen Richard- 
son, orange-yellow ; and Ma Capucine, orange- 
red. The latter is only semi-double, and must 
therefore be cut in the bud state. As regards 
annuals, there is often a good demand for the 
blue Cornflower, while Stocks, Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots, Coreopsis lanceolata, and C, 
Drummondi, annual Gaillardias, Scabious, 
Asters, Sweet Peas, Sweet Sultan, and Migno- 
nette, should find a sale, though annuals, when 
there is a good supply of handsome perennials 


|in bloom, do not, as a rule, fetch remunerative 


prices. 





Sternborgla Fischeriana is among the 
very earliest tlowers of the year, and, so far as 
can be seen at present, likely to prove an acqui- 
sition. The blossoms, which are of the richest 
golden hue and rather larger than 8. lutea, 
expand in the earliest days of February. The 
blossoms appearing with the foliage should make 


the rock garden and like places. 


Music in flowers (Music).—We do not qui‘e under- 
stand your question. We have heard of such things in 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND BUD-RETAINING. Chrysanthemums—how to obtain 


In reply to queries from ‘‘W. H. P.,” “E. N, P.,” “J.T. R.,” ‘Constant Reader,” « Signor,” |eight good blooms on each plant 
and others, we are able to supplement the lists published in Garpentne for January 15th and|(/. /7.).—We have carefully considered the 
29th. Readers will find those varieties not mentioned below in the lists previously published. | system of culture which you have laid down in 
Considerable time would be saved if our correspondents would compare their lists with those | your letter to us, but it seems far too compli 
already published. Regarding the difference of time iu commencing stopping as applied to| cated for us to appreciate fully. You cannot 
readers in different parts of the United Kingdom, we can only refer to our remarks on page 700,| well do better than follow the instructions 
in our issue of January 29th last. which will be given under the heading ‘ Chrys- 
anthemums for market,” paying particular 
attention to the first method of culture as 









Names. When to stop. Which bud to retain. Feeding required. 


E. Mclyneux 


H. L. Sunderbruck 
Pellanza ve 
Comte F. Lurani 


Natural break and pinch theat 
July 1 
End April 
Natural break 
Natural break 





| First bud after July pinching 


First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Liberal 


Liberal 
Fairly liberal 


Moderate (small pot) 


recommended for the ordinary mid-season sorts 
—November-fiowering varieties. By following 
the lines laid down there you will see how easy 
it is to get nine good flowers on each plant from 





Coronet. . of End March Second crown Liberal second crown buds. Do not use pots which are 
Lady Fitzwygram Natural break Terminal (severely disbud) | Liberal . P 
Oullingfordi (refle xed) First week April dobna Sack ) Liberal pety. large. Those known al sixteens should 
Beauty of Exmouth .. First week April Second crown Moderate answer your purpose in most instances, Only 
W.G. Newitt... April 10 First crown Fairly liberal the very strong rooting sorts need a 10-inch pot. 
Mme. Obas, Oapitant | April 10 Second crown Moderate 
Mons. Gruyer .. April 15 Second crown Liberal Chrysanthemums — stopping or natural 
Golden Gem (decorative) Natural brenk | Terminal for Devember and | yyeray | BROALE (Chrvsanthemumn) —You will bee your varieties 
Alberic Lunden Natural break Second crown Fairly liberal previous issues of recent date. 
Belle Mauve — Natural break | First crown Liberal 
ae A. “fate , Variety not known 
aronne de Buflieres April 10 | Second crown Liberal 
Helen Bloodgood Last week March Second crown Fairly liberal Piants for north border.—I shall be 
M. B. Spaulding First week May First crown Liberal glad to have a list of plants suitable for a 
sone e Jane mae _ ren | Se ae crown + psn mixed border, facing north, with a high wall 
i : at W p econd crown oderate ; : 3 ; 5 
Mrs. OC. H. Payne April 15 Second crown Liberal with fruit-trees for a background, BRE CONE 


Brorz? Q1een .. 
Generel Hawkes 


Variety not known 
Natural break 


Late crown or terminal 


Fairly liberal 


quently rather shady, but very warm. Also 


information as to the proper way of raising 


Mme, Eulalie Morel .. Natural break Terwiral Moderate i i = f - 
Beauty of Sholing Natural break Second crown Liberal ordinary Ses ee : nage acne ie 
Duchers of York First week May Wika crown Fairly liberal house (heated) and another unheated—and when 
Mrs. W. S, Trafford April 10 Second crown Liberal to sow, soil, temperature, etc ?7—M. P., 
Gold Dust 2ON soe First week April Second crown Fairly liberal Colchester. 
Le Oolasse Grenoblois April 15 Second crown Liberal * r p» . ; 
Mme. O. Molin First week April Second crown Moderate *,* “M. P.” does not give length nor width 
Leper rgcraig pes ren Spiga crown saperal of border. Presumably it is at least 4 feet 
I . Geo. Bir ri econd crown Fairly liberal ; j j f 
Mons. Hoste Natural irae ke Sécona ceed ASE wide. This will afford room for taller plants 
Robert Flowerday .. Second week May First crown naberal to be planted at the back, and those of dwarfer 
Mile. A. de Galbert .. End March Second crown | Moderate growth at the front. In a rather shady bed, 
Mons. G. H. de Clermont April 15 Second crown | Lib:ral if the soil is fairly rich and of sufficient depth, 
Nocesd’Or .. April 10 Second crown Fairly liberal Lili hould d admirabl Good 1 
Mcns, Chas. Molin April 10 Skcoud’ordwil $i beval ilies should succeed admirably. Good garden 
Lady E. ewer First week May | First crown Moderate varieties are 4 umbellatum and L. davuricum, 
rince3s Victoria End April First crown Moderate - 3; L. Croc 58 5 . 
Miss Ethel Addison End Maret Second crown Liberal Sd eee tl “ae ve buf: L.. sclidieg ‘ ms 
Vice-Pres. Audiguier. . April 10 Second Srows Moilarate excelsum or testaceum, buff; L. candidum, the 


Edith Rowbottcm 


Variety not known 





well-known Madonna Lily ; L. Martagon album, 


Bie ee - pecans woah Mey, First crown Fairly liberal white ; L. chalcedonicum, scarlet ; L. auratum, 
a Eee irst week May First crown Liberal i : Aone 
Ryecroft Glory NAS 9 Tornthel Liberation (este white, banded yellow pple ligrinam eplencens 
M. Oambon Natural break First-crewh Liberal and L. t. Fortunei. Herbaceous Ponies should 
Ernert Fierens First week April Second crown Moderate also flourish in a warm, partially shaded border. 
Se Ria ees spe os First crown Liberal Many of the double and single varieties of 
Chas. Blick .. . May eum serond. crown are P, albiflora are very beautiful, such, for instance, 
Mrs Chas. Blick First week April Second crown Fairly Liberal as Agnes, Mary Kelway, Iwugéne Verdier, 
rel abhi ae phe Pak Second crown Liberal Jeanne d’Arc, Leonie, Madame Lebon, Reine 
ap und Apri F rat crown Moderate nan F Vi 
James Myers Seccnd week May th ccoee it des Francais, and a host of others Lilies and 
Julia Scaramanga Apri! 10 | Ricond drown Liberal Ponies associate well together, the leafage of 
rie we First week April Second crown Moderate the Ponies sheltering the young growth of the 
ry Suto Natwial braak Second crown Liberal later Lilies. In front of the Pseonies and in 
SERIBEO . April 10 Second crown Liberal 1 ie hare the é 
Royal Standard Ead March Second crown Not too liberal Ree PIOXIBILY CO GIE; TOO 2 mer 


Mra. W. Biake.. 


Variety not known 


Trumpet Narcissi will be effective, handsome 


ee a Aen Si — hae aay crown Liberal varieties of which are Emperor, Horsfieldi, 

: ; second week May irst crown Liberal 7 2x1 1 «a 1 hi 
Indiana... First week May | Pink ceoen Tabs Empress, Maximus, and Golden soPur, while 
Royal Sovereign First week May | First’ Grows EnGoral of the incomparabilis section, Sir Watkin, 
Falaria .. ww _Eaod March © Second crown Liberal Stella, Cynosure, and Barri conspicuus will 
‘rt te Pontoeter First week April Second crown Liberal prove a good selection. The Narcissi are in 
M Alf. Recoura First week April Second crown Fairly Liberal bl lanes 2 . th . 

Mrs. J. Lewis 8 Ria April 10 Second crown Liberal com while 8 eonies are rowing up 
aeeag (decorative) - Natural break Late crown Liberal their carmine shoots, and later on their wither- 
Le sus, Third week May First crown Liberal ing leaves are hidden by the spreading foliage 
Ponderosum . First week April | 8 dc i & ° me ep Benn se. 
Mrs. Chas. Keyser Wrst week May | Pivsbenoens ete The tall, light-blue Delphiniums are striking 
Mrs. G. W. Palmer April 15 Second!ctawn Liberal plants for the back row, as are white herba- 
eae fet Roberts First week April Second crown Liberal ceous Lupines, perennial Sunflowers, H. multi- 
pecs oe a as rag eet ee crown Moderate florus, Soleil d’Or, H. Jetiflorus, and H. 

Hpi oe AF rst wee ri Ss obera =e - “ 

Mrs. Richard Jones .. Firet week April nape abet Fairly tberal rigidus Miss Mellish ; the best of the Starworts 
W. Wright. End April First crown Liberal or Michaelmas Daisies, such as Robert Parker, 
a SE eee April 10 Second crown Liberal Archer Hind, Harpur-Crewe, and Puniceus 
rg. Libble Aller Apul i Second crown Liberal ilcherrimus, and Japanese Anemones; while 
Mes. Libbie Allen End March' Second crown Not too libaral pes : ? ; pales P ee Et 

Sir E. T. Smith ee Second week May First crown Taherat giant Ociental Poppies and the old scarlet 
ee nliatouns A et ae | Second crown Liberal Lychnis chalcedonica make a brilliant display 
Mrs. E.G. Hill ae ee First crown Liberal in the summer. Other choice perennials that 


Surprise. . es 
W. E. Rosette .. 


Mme. Ferlat 


Hero of S'cke Newington 


Mesa. S. Coleman 
Prince Alfred .. 





Natural break 
First week May 
April 10 


INCURVED. 


End March 


First week April 
End March 
Second week April 


Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 


Second crown 


Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Fairly liberal 
Nct too liberal 
Moderate 


‘Liberal — grow 6 to 8 
blooms on each plant 


Moderate 
Not too liberal 
Not tco liberal 





may be utilised are Hybrid Alstrcemerias, 
the Peach-leaved Campanula (C. persicifolia 
alba), and its double variety, Achillea Ptar- 
mica fl,-pl., The Pearl, Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, Day Lilies, Doronicum plantagineum ex- 
celsum Harpur-Crewe, Erigeron speciosus, Geum 
coccineum fl.-pl , Gypsophila paniculata, the 
double white Rocket, the Lyre-flower (Dicentra 


Empress Eugeni aie i 7 

Fmprese Eagenie -. 1: ) Naural bask Seon gam Mowers | spectabilis), Libertia grandiflora, the. Sea 
Jardin Seo Plantes i | Early March — Seccnd crown Liberal Hollies, Eryngium amethystinum and FE. Oliver- 
= oe ees a Second weck April Second crown Moderate ianum, Gaillardia grandiflora, Platycodon 

. Tunnington - First week April Second crown Not too liberal eas 4 j i 

Am! FHoste - Eod Match Raccnthoeaen adata Mariesi, Rudbeckia Newmanni, Scabiosa cau- 
Refulgens —_.. or End March Second crown Moderate casica, and tatice latifolia ; while the Flag 
O B. Whitnal .. 5¢ | Early March Second crown _ Not too liberal Irises give a wide selection of colour, ranging 
Mile. Lucie Faure loa End March Second crown olds es 8 | from the white of Princess of Wales to the deep 
Miss Dorothy Foster... | First week April Second crown “Not oh Teele purple of atro-purpurea. Good decorative 


Miss Violet Foster 
Rose Owen Ke 
Duchess of Fife 


Lady Isabel 


First week April 
Third week May 
Second week March 


End March 





Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 


Secozd crown 





Not too liberal 
Moderate 
Not too liberal 


Liberal—grow 6 looms 


to each plant 


varieties of this section of Iris are florentina, 
flavescens, aurea, pallida and pallida dalmatica, 
Celeste, Darius, Mme. Chereau, Queen of the 
May, and Victorine. The term bedding-plant 
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To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2730—Vaporiser (B. V. N. Williamson, ete. ).— 
Apply to Mr. Richards, 124, Southwark-street, London. 


ore 


2731L-Olad double Primroses (Primroses).—We 
should write to Mr. Hopkins, Mere Oottage, Knutsford. 


2732—Momordica (W. Bates).—The Momordicas are 
stove annual climbers, belonging to the Gourd tribe, and 
should be raised from seed in the 8ame way as & Melon. 
ky flowers are, asarule, yellow. Sow seeds at once in 
neat. 


2733-Cleaning ground of weeds.—To clean 
ground of seed weeds and Groundsel the soil, as‘ Fair 
Play ” suggests, should be deeply treached when occasion 
cffers in late autumn or winter, the top layer, in which the 
weeds are rooted, being skimmed off and buried at the 
bottom of the trench. 


2734-How to propagate White Jasmine 
(Y. A.).—We presume you mean the summer hardy 
flowering kind named Jasminum officinale. I6 is 
readily increased by cuttings of young wood taken off in 
August ard dibbled in sandy eoil and placed in a close 
frame. It will be necessary to protect them from the sun, 
and to water them with a fine-rose water-pot occasionally. 
In the following spring they may be plauted out in the open 
ground in oil compozed of loam and good leaf-mould. 
Water should be given during dry weather. 


2735 Euphorbia (J. M.) —The article referred to iv 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of Jan. 8 related to Euphorbia 
jacquinizflcra. ‘J. M.’s” plant is Eupatorium riparium, 
which has white flowers. It isan easily-grown cool-house 
plant, whereas the brilliant-flowered scarlet Spurge 
(Euphorbia jacquiniaflora) is a hot-house subject, and its 
successful culture by no means simple for amateurs. 


2736 Begonias (W. B.).—It is much too early for 
you to start your Begonias now, unless you have good 
accommodation. March is plenty early enough. Do not 
divide the roots. Simply take off young shoots and plant 
them in peaty soil, and if placed in & warm case roots 
will be emitted in a week or so. 

2737—Grease-banding trees (F. H. F.)—This 
work should be done in the autumn, say end of 
September or early in October. Ib is useless to per- 
form it now, as the season for the ascent of the 
moths into the trees is quite over. The stems of the trees, 
3 feet from the ground downwards, should be rough 
scraped and brushed hard, then bands of stout brown 
piper, 9 inches wide, should be bound on tree tightly 
round the stems 18 inches from the ground, and be daubed 
over with any coarse grease, with which may be infused 
Stockholm tar, or alone. The whole ofthe paper surface 
should be costed, as in that way the female moths are 
caught as they climb the trees to deposit their eggs. A 
little fresh grease may be added from time to time to keep 
it sticky. Leave the bands on till the end of the year. 


2733—-When to divide Arum Lilies, etc 
(4. M.) ~The usual time for dividing Arum Lilies, when 
these are grown in pots all the year round, is at the annual 
potting in the’late summer. If, however, an increase of 
flowering plants is required in a ehort time, the suckers 
may be removed during the spring, and grown along 
through the year, when they will attain flowering s'z3 io 
considerably less time than if the other method were 
followed. Where the plants are removed from their pots 
and planted in the open ground during the summer the 
suckers may conveniently be removed at the time of 
planting. 

2733—Peach buds dropping (Mrs. G.).—If your 
Peach-tree is of the early Alexander variety, then bud- 
dropping is not with it at all uscommon. S.iil, in your 
case, it may be some other variety you complain of, and if 
gc, then very likely the soil in which it is growing is very 
dry. It should not be difficult with the aid of a fork to 
ascertain its condition. Tne soil should be fairly moist all 
the wiater, as well as during the summer. Outdoors it 
is, as a rule, much damper in winter. Givea good soaking 
now, then again two days later, and see that it is a good 
watering, two or three bucketsful being given each time. 
We shall be pleased to hear result. 


2/40—Poor lawn (A. G. H.).—What you propose 
to do to renovate your lawn is very good; but we should 
first have it well mowed with a coarsa bush harrow, or a 
very fine-toothed harrow, or well disturbed with a close 
tooth rake—that will help t> loosen the surface. The coil 
you propose to use for dressing should be clean and fairly 
fiae, free from stone and weed seeds. If you were to 
obtain from the Kingston sewaga works a few hundred- 
weights of native guano, which is not dear, and mix that 
with double its bulk of soil, is would help very much. It 
ig not a strong crop manure, but it does admirably for 
Grass. Get this dressing on in March—that is soon enough 
—and sow the Grass ceed early in April. Apply to a good 
gecd firm for Grass seeds suitable to your soil, stating 
that you are merely renovating, nature of soil, and extent. 
They will then send you a suitable mixture. The following 
year give a thin dressing of sulphate of ammonia, mixed 
with road grit, and an occasional one of soot. 


2741-Camellia buds dropping (Mrs. @).— 
Oamellias that have become very dry at the roots, whether 
planted out or in pots, commoaly shed their buds. You 
do not say whether yours are in pots or not; but if they 
are, two or three successive soakings of water will be 
needed to thoroughly saturate the hard ball of roote; 
indeed, several soakings may be essential. It is possible 
that doing this at once may save the remaining buds. 
In any case it ia still necdful to enable the plants to make 
new growths, and when that is complets the plants may 
be all the better for being shifted into larger pots, or if the 
present pots be very large, then into wooden tub3 made 
stout, and painted, so as to endure for some years. 

2742 Cutting turf (7. J.).—Your question came at 
an awkward time for animmediate reply. Whatever may 
be the ruling price in Wales, we fiad the common charge 
for cutting lawn turveg about London is from 2s to 23. 6d. 
per 100. Much depends on whether the pasture be oid and 
good, and cutting is easy or otherwise. Turves are invari- 
ably cut 3 feet by 1 foot, thus there are three to the square 
yard, andjabout twenty one to the square rod. As to 


covers rather a wide area. Annuals are natur- 
ally raised from seed, such as Coreopsis Drum- 
mondi, Eschscholtzias, Annual Gaillardias, 
Godetias, French Marigolds, Stocks, Sweet 
Sultans, and Shirley Poppies being sown where 
they are to bloom, while Asters, Lobelia, Salpi- 
glossis, and Zinnias are generally raised in heat 
and planted out later on. Pelargoniums of the 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved sections are raised from 
cuttings, wintered under glass, and planted out 
in the early summer. Tuberous Begonias are 
ecown from seed sown in heat in January, and 
are planted out in June. A mixture of finely- 
sifted peat, loam, and silver-sand in equal 
quantities forms a good compost for seed-pans. 


i 


GARDEN PESTS: 


Cineraria-leaf diseased (. P.)—The 
disease on the enclosed Cineraria-leaf is caused 
by the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly 
(Phytomyza affinis), which burrow between the 
skins of the leaves. The best way of destroying 
this insect is by holding the leaves up against 
the light and pinching them where the grubs 
are seen to be. Ifa leaf is very much injured 
by these insects it is better cut off and burned. 
—G. 8. 8. 

Difference between solitary and 
common wasps (Am«ateur).—The solitary 
wasps are smaller and more elegantly-shaped 
insects than the common wasps. They make 
their nests in holes in wood, walls, or in the 
earth, and sometimes make use of keyholes. One 
species makes small mud-covered nests, which 
they attach to twigs of Heath or some other 
plant. They are decidedly useful insects, as 
they feed their grubs entirely upon small insects, 
grubs, etc., and I have never heard of any injary 
Lo fruit or flowers being imputed to them.— 
G. 8. 8. 

Grubs in soil (G@. Riddell).—The grubs 
you sent are those of a fly—I believe of the 
St. Mark’s-fly (Bibiomarci), or some nearly 
allied species. They are injurious to the roots 
of plants. It seems almost impossible to make 
any insecticide reach with fatal effect insects 
that are in the ground, It is so absorbed by 
the soil that the amount that reaches the insects 
ia of no use.—G. 8. 8. 

Centiped3—a pest destroyer We 2.) Ls) 
—The creature you sent was a specimen of the common 
centiveda (Lithobius forficatus). This centipede is 
decidedly usefal in gardens, feeding entirely on animal 
food, sniall insects, grub3, ste.—G. 8. 8. 








RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side oy 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, The name and 
address of the sender are required tn addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paver. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on @ separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issu2 immediately following the receipt of their communication. 

Auswers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations pernvit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, and 
moans vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as Litile delay as 
possible in dealing with them, 


—_— 


2727—“ Summer at mid-winter.”—In the above 
articla on Jan. 15, page 664, “Lady Ama‘eur, Berks,” 
kindly offers to give ‘‘cultural directions for plants suit- 
ale for winter blooming in greenhouse,” for which I 
shail ba most grateful. My greenhouze ia only 7 feet by 
7 feet. Would she discard Oamelliaa just out of bloom ?— 
LapyY AMATEUR, Salop. 


2728 -Growing Gotton—I should much like to 
know how to grow Uotton from seed —what heat and soil 
it requires, and whether the seed is best steeped in water 
or not beforesowing?—M L. 

2729—The best double white Zonal Pelar- 
goniums.—I wish to confine myself to one variety 
of doub‘e white Zonal Pelargonium, and should like very 
rouch t> have the opinion of reader: of GARDENING ILLUS 
TRATRD a9 to the best all-round va:iety for general pur- 
poses ?—NEMO. 








laying, that can hardly be stated, but we should think, 
provided cartage was not included, that this work should 
be done at about Is. per 1C0, as that may go on 
rapidly, so much depends on the way the turves have been 
cut, the solidity and evenness of the ground on which to 
be laid, and the skill of the worker; also, to some extent, 
the prevailing rate of wagesin your locality. It isour rule 
to reply to questions only through these pages, as it is 
assumed a reply to one correspondent may have some 
interest for many readers. Questions often have the 
merit of raising subjects not treated in the usual way. 
2743—Greenhouse walks (Quero).—Flooring of a 
greenhouse with stone, brick, or cement is best where 
only plants in pots are grown, asin hot, dry weather, or 
where there is of necessity much fire-heat, it is easy to 
keep the floor damp and generate moisture. If you have 
a Vine in the house planted inside, then the roots need all 
the available space as border. In any case, if you wish to 
have dry, hard walks only, nothing would be better than 
flags of Victoria or Imperial stone, such as are used for 


street paving, these being laid ona bed of mortar; or, if 


preferred, you can get a load or two of sharp gravel. Sift 


out all the fine sand, and remove all the largest stone, then 


mix with the best rubble one bushel of cament to six 


bushels of stone, and lay that 4 inches thick, and from 
21 feet to 3 feet wide. Where you want your walks to 
be well trodden down, then mix with the sand one bushel 


of cement to three bushels of the other, and coat over the 


rubble 1 inch thick with that mixture, and you will soon 
have capital hard paths. 


2744—Plants for lean-to greenhouse (Querist). 


—As you wish to raise from seed plants that will flower in 
acold greehousethe same year, you had better confine your 
atteation to annuals. A propagator is very well for start- 
ing seeds, but it does not do to keep seedlings in such an 
arrangement for any length of time. 
moved into a warm-house they would keep growing on 
unchecked, but the shift into an absolutely unheated 
house would be certain to retard their progress for a time. 
This precludes the idea of growing Oyclamens, Primulas, 
and such like plants, which want to be grown on fast to 
flower the same year. There are, however, many annuals 
that make a fine show in a cold-house, if well grown. 
Asters of the different sections, Balsams, Godetias, 


If they could be 


Petunias, single and double, Stocks, Annual Chrysanthe- 


mums, blue Lobelia, Mignonette, Musk, and the large- 
flowered Mimuius, Marguerite Carnations, annual Gail- 
lardias, Phlox Drummondi, Salpiglossis, Bartonia aurea, 
Nemesia strumosa, and Phacelia campanularia, while ia 
large pots and boxe3 Sweet Peas may begrown. In spring 
there is nothing better for beautifying the cool greenhouse 
than bulbs, such ag Roman Hyacinths, Double Daffodils, 
Trumpet Narcissus, and Polyanthus Narcissi, with a few 
good Tulips, and some pots of Freesias ; these latter do best 
under perfectly cold treatment, and are then in bloom by 
the end of March. 


2745—Artificial manures (S. H. S ).—Out of scores 


of highly recommended chenical manures offered for sale, all 
nodoubtexcellent, we cannot recommend any onespecially. 
You had best consult our advertising columns. Any good 
manure should contain phosphates, potash, and nitrogen 
in considerable percentage, the two former especially being 
good manure for Vines, whilst all in combination make 
excellent manure for plants. 


2746—Worms in pots (Reader). —These pests in 


pots, though of so much service in the open ground, can 
be destroyed by two or three applications of soot or lima 
water. Place 2 quarts of either, quite fre-h, in 2 gallons 
of water, stir it well, and let it remain, but occasionally 
stirred, for twenty-four hours; then apply it to the soil in 
the pots just as anordinary watering. Very often cne 
such application suffices. 


2747—Harly Peas (Mrs. H. W. P.).—You may sow 


early Peas at oace. Chelsea Gem, 2 feet high, or American 


Wonder, 15 inches high, especially if sown on a warm 


border, will do admirably. Sow of Long Pod Beans the 
early Long Pod also now ia rowa2 feet apart, and the 
B-ans 4 inches apart in the rows. Of later Peas sow the 


Daisy, and of Beans Johnson’s Wonderful. In a shady 


place most vegetables will grow somewhat weakly. _ 


Rhubarb docs bast, bat you may have some Oabbages, 
Dwarf Beans, short Oarrots, and dwarf early Potatoes. 


Have the ground well manured and deeply dug, so as to 
give your crops ample root room. 


2748— Cucumber in cold-house (Constant 
Reader).—Toe best hardy Oucumbers are Syon House 
Prolific and Telegraph. You must not expect in a cold- 
house to get enough of sun-heat for Oucumbers till the end 


of May. To grow them early they must have artificial 


heat. Melons of any kind will grow only in a very warm 
house, with soms 60 degs. to 70 degs. of heat at least. If 


your Vines shade the house very much, Cucumbers will 


make weak growth, and do very indifferently. 
2749-Seedling Orange plants (J. B.).—As your 


seedling Orange plants are bus three yeara from the seed 


and only 2 feet in height, you may continue to grow 
them on in pots uniil they bloom naturally. Gratting 
may be done in March by cutting the plants dowa to cleau 
stems a few inches high, then getting nice stout wood from 
good trees, affixing them to the stocks in the usual way. 
But that is hardly work for an amateur, as it may fail, and 
you would Icse all. Batter grow the plants on, shifting 
them, if needed, into pots a size larger than the preseno 
ones are, using a compost of sweet turfy loam, two-thir ts, 
the rest being peat-soil, leaf-soil, and sand. Keep ths 
plants close after potting for a week or two, then in Jane 
stand them outdoors in a partly shaded place to harden 
their summer shoots. No doubt they will bloom in a year 
or two. Keep them very clean, 


2750—S weet Violets unsatisfactory (Anzious). 
—A bed should now be prepared for the Violets. Tais 
should be deeply trenched and enriched with rotted 
manure. In April a surfacing of spent hot-bed or Must- 
rocm-bed manure mixed with leaf-mould should bs spread 
on the surface, and runners taken off the old Violet-plan’s. 
These runners should be planted in rows 2 feet apart, the 
jadividual runners being 10 inches distant from each other. 
If dry at the time of planting, give a good watertng, 
following this up whenever the plants show signs of flag- 
giog during the summer. About midsummer another 
mulch of spent hot-bed manure will prove beneficial, the 
roots of the plants coming to the surface and running in 
this freely. Applications of weak liquid-manure during 
the period of growth will also tend to promote vigour. All 
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runners should be carefully removed from the plants till 
the end of August, and by the close of September the 
clumps should be large and well studded with buds, which 
will expand freely through Ostober and November if the 
weather remains open, the plants flowering again in the 
spring. In a mild winter, such as we are now experien- 
cing, Violets have flowered almost uninterruptedly sinca 
September. Oa no account should theold beds be allowed 
to remain a second year, but the routine here recom- 
mended followed each season. 

2751—Greenhouse plants (Merone).—To furnish 
new greenhouse or conservatory it will be needtul for you 
to purchase plants from a florist, such as Pelargoniums, 
Show, or large-flowered, Zonal, Ivy-leaved, and others, 
Fachsias, Abutilons, Genistas, Cinerarias, Azaleas, and 
similar things, and afterwards you can propagate many of 
them by cuttings. Then you may get seed now, and 
shortly sow-in warmth Balsams, Celosias, Coleus, Stocks, 
White Tobaccos, Phlox Drummondi, and other seed-raised 
plants, and in that way soon have your house gay. 

2752—-Young Vine (F. EL. C. E.).—As your Vine is 
bleeding or wasting sap, you had better at once shorten it 
back to one-half its length, asa rod 12 feet long the first 
year will result in your getting no fruit the following year. 
So soon as you have cut back, have some sealing-wax and 
@ candle at hand, and well cover the wound with the hot 
Wax ; cr you may get painter’s knotting, but you must 
spare no ¢flort to stop the bleeding. You should induce 
every eye or bud tostart, and if more than one lateral comes 
from a bud remove the weakest. Then when bunches show 
select the finest five and pinch out all the others. If you 
find that your fruiting laterals are too crowded by the 
barren ones, pull :ome of these latter out. In any case 
they must be pinched back to about the same length ag the 
fruitizg ones—that is, the second leaf beyond the bud. The 
leading shoo5 you should allow to grow as long ag it likes, 
cutting: that back to some 3 feet or 4 feet of new hard 
rod next winter. 


2753—Hardy piants which commence with 
initial letter N (#. J. S ).—You may try the follow- 
ing perennials, the names of which commence with the 
letter N: Neillia opalifolia, hardy white-flowered shrub 
from North America ; Nematostigma (Libertia) grandiflora, 
helonging to the Iris triba, white-flowered, New Zealand ; 
Himalayan Ground Ivy (Nepeta spicata); Sweet-acented 
Tobacco-plant (Nicotiana affinis), a perennial in the south- 
west ; Nierembergia rivularis, cream-white, from La Plata; 
and Nothospermum fragrans, white, North America. The 
Narcissus has not been named, as'that, loveliest among our 
hardy spring flowers, must have occurred to “‘E. J S.” Of 
annuals there are Nemesia, Nemophila, Nigella, and 
Nolana. There are no annuals who3s Latin names com- 
mence with Y, but, if Eoglish names might ba admitted, 
there are the Yellow Sultan (Centaurea suavco'ens), 
Yellowby (Ohrysanthemum segetum), and Yellow-wort 
(Chlora perfoliata). As regards obtaining plants of the 
various sorts needed by ‘‘E J. S ,” application had better 
be made to some of the largest hardy plant nurseries whose 
advertisements appear in GARDENING. 


2754—Unhealthy Camellia (C. S. P.).—The plant 
appears to be in avery bad way, as the emall specimen 
received had a very large stock of scale on its leaves. 
Judging from the small and badly-crushed flowers, the 
variety appears to be an inferior sort. In the first place 
the unwelcome visitors must be got rid of, which can be 
easily done by scraping them off and cleansing the leaves 
with warm water in which a quantity of soft-3oap has been 
dissolved. The roots must also be attended to, as it is 
very evident they are not doing their proper work. We 
should recommend you to lift tne plant and cut away the 
dead roots and remove the old soil, substituting good 
fibrous loam, with a little silver-sand added to keep the 
whole porous. The pot or tub in which itis planted should 
be well drained, so as to carry off superfluous water, which 
if allowed to remain would become sour and cause the 
rootlets to rot. While growth is being made the syringe 
should be used freely amongst the top growth. 


2755—Annual flowers for late June show 
(Cyclops).—The following annuals are in bloom in June: 
Bartonia aurea, Chrysanthemum segetum, Olarkia elegans 
and O. pulchella, Collinsia grandiflora, Coreopsis Drum- 
mondi and OC. atrosanguineum, Cornflower, Eschscholtzia, 
Iberis umbellata, Lavatera trimestris, Linum coccineum 
grandiflorum, Matthiola (Stock), Nigella damascena, Mig- 
nonette, Phacelia campanularia, Sunflowers, giant and 
rainiature, Sweet Peas, Shirley Poppies, and Opium 
Poppies, The seed may be sown thinly in well-prepared 
rich beds at the end of March or commencement of April, 
thinning vigorously as soon as the seedlings can be handled. 
They must be wgtered when the weather is dry and well 
attended to in every way if you wish to have perfect 
floweraz. You may also raise seedlings on the hot-bed to 
plant cut in cass those sown in the open should fail. 

2756—-Spring flowers for cheap button- 
holes, etc. (C. B.).—There are many flowers suitable 
for buttonboles in the spring, but whether you could make 
a profis out of them i3 a matter of doubt. So many 
flowers are now imported from the Continent and other 
equally suitable places that you should find it far more 
profitable to obtain your supplies from the market direct. 
Muscari and Lily of the Valley in combination are very 
pretty and quite unique. The different forms of the 
Narcissus each have a beauty of their own, and are still 
prettier when their own lovely green foliage is used in con- 
janction with the flowers. Violets, Snowdrops, either 
separate or blended together, are very pretty, Forget-me- 
nots, Tufted Pansies, especially some of the newer rayless 
forms, Primulas in variety, and the Spring Snowflake 
(Leucojam). 

2757—Plants for carpet bedding (J. Clark).— 
Tricolor Pelargoniums, dark - foliaged plants such as 
Alternantheras and Iresines, Zonal Pelargoniums, Blue 
Lobelias, Oalceolariss, Golden Feather, Phlox subulata, 
Silene ageratum, Double Chamomile, Musk, some of the 
Saxifrages, Sedums, and Echeverias are used in carpet 
bedding, but this style of gardening has nothing to recom- 
mend it, and beautiful plants should be spared such ignoble 
usage. 


27583—Double Primroses (Primrose).—Double 
Primroses do not seed, and therefore cannot ba so raised. 
Thess are botanicaliy true double flowers, because the 
pollen-bearing anther of the singles are in the doubles, 
changed into floral petals, and thus ths flowers are tterile, 
Plants can be purchased, as may be seen, by no less than 
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three advertisements in last issue. Ireland is the favoured 
country for them, because the climateis humid. It is the 
dry, insect-producing summers of South England that 
destroys them. There are fully a dozan diverse, white, 
sulphur, yellow, lilac, rose, crimson, purple, and interme- 
diate shades. The white and lilac are the most common. 
They like cool, shady places, deep, retentive soil, and 
occasional top-dressings. The double Begonia does not 
produce seed from its huge double flowers, but from small 
side blooms that are almost single, and are what the florists 
call female flowers. 


275J—Petunias (Scottish Reader).—March is early 
enough to sow Petunia-s-ed, whichis best sown in shallow 
pans of light soil, and as the seed is very small it should 
be lightly covered with finely-sifted soil. When the seed- 
lings are large enough they should be pricked off into 
well-drained pots or pans, and later on potted off singly 
into small pots, and grown on in an intermediate-house or 
warm frame, When a few inches growth have been made 
it will be advisable to pinch the points out in order to 
induce a compact, sturdy habit. Towards the end of May 
the plants wil ba ready for the final potting ; a compost of 
fibrous-loam and good leaf-goil will suit them admirably. 
They must never be allowed to suffer for water, and a stake 
should be placed against each plant to prevent it from 
toppling over. 


2760—Liquid-manure for Snowdrops (Ashleigh 
Langside).—Liquid-manure kai best be applied to the 
Snowdrops during the summer and autumn months, 
choosing a time when the soil is moist, and being careful 
to apply it in not too concentrated a form. Your com- 
plaint as to the flowers being small this year seems to be 
a pretty general experience. 


2761.—Charcoal-dust (Old Subscriber), — Tais 
material can, as a rule, be purchased from vendors of 
garden sundries and artificial-manures. It materially helps 
to save Oaions from attazks of the grub-fly if well dusted 
with soot occasionally inths evening. Also sow seed early 
—say end of February—if the weather be open, as that 
enables the plants to become strong ere the fly attacks 
them. 


2762—Figs (C. D. J.\.—Both your trade advisers were 
right in certain ways. Thus Figs will fruit well in pots 
under glass, and may be planted out later as advised, it 
is, however, preferable when they assume a bush form to 
keep on growirg them in pots, but giving them larger ones 
every two years. As, however, you wish to clothe the 
back wall of your vinery, you will act wisely to plant out 
a couple of Figs at once, nailing in the leading shoots to 
the wall, but not too lightly. But your house seems to be 
a vinery, and if the Vines cover the roof over entirely, 
then you will get growth and leaves on your Figs, but not 
much fruit. Vines shade so much. To get Figs you 
should not allow your Vines to grow mors than two-thirds 
the height of the roof. 


2763—Best single Hyacinths (A Reader from the 
Start of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED).—Single white: alba 
maxima, Avalanche, Blancheur & Merveille, La Grandesse, 
L’Innocence, Mont Blanc ; blush-white, Cloche magoifique, 
Elfride, Grandeur 4 Merveille, Leviathan, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Mammoth; dark blue, Anna Bolena, General Have- 
lock, King of the Blacks, King of the Blues, Marie, 
William the First; light blue and porcelain, Amy, Czar 
Peter, Grand Lilas, La Peyrouse, Queen of the Blues, 
Regulus ; red and pink, Oavaignac, Oirce, Cosmos, King of 
the Reds, La Belle, Vuurback ; yellow, Anna Carolina, Bird 
of Paradise, Grand Vedette, John Stuart Mill, King of the 
Yellows, Obélisque. 

2764—Removing Orocuses (Bunny).—If youcan, 
in lifting your clumps of Oloth of Gold Orocus, the 
moment they are out of bloom, also take with them fair 
amounts of soil, the roots being little disturbed, and well 
plant them at once with care they will suffer little from 
the removal. Mark the clumps with sticks whilst in 
bloom. 


2765—Plants and Vines ([bid).—The temperature 
of your plant house, from 50 degs, to 60 degs. of heat, will, 
if continued, soon induce the Vines to push into growth. 
Have you hard pruned them? lf not, then do so at once, 
cutting the side laterals back to a bud close to the main 
stems. Two months hence, when the Vines should be 
fairly in leaf, there should bs warmth enough from the sun 
to keep growth good, although it would be all the better 
for some fire-heat on cold nights. If the Vines are grown 
chiefiy to produce shade, the shoots may be kept well 
thinned. When the laterals or side ahoots are 18 inches 
long, and show bunches, you will, after they have flowered 
and begun to set berries, cut out all but the stoutest 
bunch, and then pinch back the shoots to the first leat 
beyond the bunch, 


2766—Vine diseases (Gardener).—You are quite 
right in assuming that air or adventitious roots on Vines 
result from the proper roots having got into deep and sour 
soil. Removing the top soil, lifting the roots carefully, 
then taking away some of the under soil, and replacing it 
with sweet, fresh soil, relaying the roots shallow, and 
covering them up again, is the proper remedy. We had 
not heard that the Vine mildew was very prevalent 
last year, neither did we see evidence of it. Cold, damp 
soil, cold draughts of air, close, stuffy, ill-ventilatea 
atmosphere, all tend to create it on Vines. Washing out 
pipes with sulphur liquid, or getting lumps of lime, 
standing them in large pots, sprinkling them to slack and 
heat, then throwing sulphur over them, make good 
remedies, 


2767—Turfy lowm (Ashleigh).—Good turfy loam 
should be from pasture-land, and {not from woods, 
marshes, or where water is often lying. Your loam seems 
like the latter character, as judging by your descrip- 
tion it contains Equisetum or Horsetail, a weed com- 
monly found in your soil. We advise you not to use this 
soil until it has been kept in a heap several months, and 
when coarse weeds grow on the outside turn the outside of 
the heap inside and bring the inside out. By so doing you 
will sweeten it. Then in using the soil pick out any 
running roots that may be found init. Really good turfy 
loam, which is the top spit of an old pasture several inches 
deep, including Grass, stacked in a heap Grass downwards, 
ig usually fit for use in six months. Still the Grass should 
haye well decayed. It should also be fibrous and not 
sticky, but rather silky when compressed in the hand. 


2768 — Market gardening (Gardener), — Your 
propcsal to embark in the culture of vegetables and fruit 
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for the Lancashire markets is doubtless an excellent one, 
and we regard the admirable and intelligent way in which 
you have stated your case as singularly promising. No 
doubt you have ample knowledge of culture, but you need 
much more concerning market methods, and we think you 
would bs very wise to go into a market garden in Lanca 
shire that you may get wider information as to methods in 
packing, marketing, prices, charges, etc., all of which it is 
so needful to have full knowledge of. If you follow this 
advice, keep your eyes and ears open, but yourmouth closed 
as to your ultimate intention, lest others take the wind 


out of your sails, Ina year you will pick upa lot of useful 
jnformation. 


2/69—Strawberries (Amateur).—You can purchace 
now at fairly low price per 100 such capital Strawberries as 
Royal Sovereign, President, Sir J. Paxton, and Latest of 
All, ripening in the order placed, and all first-class varie- 
ties. You cannot find Strawberry-plants having stems so 
stout as to hold the ripe fruits up from the ground. The 
weight is too great. You must top-dress the surface bsfore 
fruiting with clean straw or straw litter if you wish the 
fruits to be quite clean. For picking green we prefer of 
Gooreberries Lancashire Lad. 


2770—Bog-soil (Lady Amateur).—The sample of peaty 
bog-soil and fibre you send does bear a close likeness to the 
fibre you refer to, and is probably just as suitable for 
plants as that is. Where the latter comes from we do not 
know, that is presumably a trade secret. It bears regem- 
blance to parings from bogs and heaths, partially decayed. 
If the soil of which you send a sample has been some time 
stacked, and is sweet, then you may use it for pot or other 
plants with safely. Add to it some turfy loam, well 
decayed, leaf-soil, and sand, and you should havea capital 
compost. You may try a few plants in it alone, but let it 
be well broken up first. We should be glad to learn the 
result some time later. 


Ob 


2771—Liquid-manure (H. A.).—We trust the recep- 
tacle for your liquid-manure is cemented, so that the 
liquid-manure does not permeate the soil. If this liquid 
be pretty strong, it will be well to moderate its strength by 
adding its bulk of water before applying it. Nothing you 
kave mentioned but will be benefited by applications at 
once, and fruit-treee, Goorceberries, Raspberries, and 
Strawberries, and your plant border may have it nearly 
ali the year round. Apply it chiefly, however, when the 
weather is dry, and cease the moment the soil seems to be 
too wet. Much saturated soil, especially if stiff, should 
have the snrface lightly forked over occasionally on dry 
days. 

2722—Greenhouse drip (A/ma).—As you complain 
that your greenhouse is full of drip in the mornings, the 
inference is that you keep the flocr too moist, ag this drip 
is the product of vapour which rises and condenses during 
the night. When the weather is mild, some little ventila- 
tion at night may prove a remedy. A lamp, if it does not 
smoke, and you burn the best clarified oil, may, burning 
&% few houxs in the evening, help materially to dry the 
air. A stove burning in the house may be injurious. So 
much depends on the disposal of the burnt air. See if you 
cannot keep your plants growing with far less water, and 
keep the floor dry. 

2773—Pruning fruit-trees (South Wales).—You 
may prune your young half-satandard Apple and Pear-treee, 
only a year planted and have made long shoots, back to 
half their length, cutting close above a bud that breaks 
outwards. This pruning should result in the growth of 
several more shoots this summer, and these will then form 
the framework of the tree. Next winter a few weak or 
cross-growing shoots may have to be cut clean out, but the 
chief ones should be only just shortened back. Later they 
will simply need feeding. Prune the bush-trees in the 
same way thia time. Whilst youngit is very important to 
prune to make a gocd foundation for the trees. Tha 
cutting back of shoots that carry fruit-buda at the tip 
is in the discretion of the pruner. Not many vaiieties do 
so; Golden Noble and Yellow Ingestre do, as a rule, but 
the majority do not. Fruits so placed are liable to ba 
swayed by the wind in rough weather. 


2774—Cucumbers in small house (Anzious).— 
As you have but two rows of pipes in your small house, if 
you enclose them in a wooden-box to get their warmth for 
bottom-heat, from where will you get heatto warm tha 
house itself, as for Cucumbers, that should be kept at from 
65 degs. to 75 degs.? Preferably do not enclose the pipee, 
but place along over them, resting on cross bearers, boxe 
havirg open or trellis bottoms, on which placs first rough 
pieces of turf befora filling them with propery soil. Thesa 
boxes may be 15 inches wide and 10 inches deep. The 
heat from the pipes would then warm the soilin the boxeg, 
and the air of the house also. No doubt previoua failures 
have arisen from lsck of sufficient heat if the plants have 
been put out too soon in the spring. Perhaps you did not 
give proper soil, which should be rather firm and close, 
than light and porous. Perhaps you kept the soil and 
atmosphere too dry? Let soil be rather ridge-shaped in 
the boxes, and the plants 20 inches apart. 


2775-Hardy Fuchsias (C. A. P. O ).—Fuchsia 
Riccartoniris perfectly hardy in the South of Eugland and 
Ireland ; Fachsia macrostemma conica, F. m, globosa, and 
F, m. gracilis, as well as I. coccinea and F. corallina, are 
practically hardy in warm climates, as is F. fulgens. You 
would find much information in GARDENING for Oct. 23, 97, 
last. 


2776 Waterproofing calico (H. D. K.).—Sea 
GARDENING, Jan. 22 last, p. 688, for answer to your 
question. 

2777—Peat-Moss-litter (4. G. A. W ).—When you 
say you want to make a Oucumber-frame of peat-Moss- 
litter, doubtless you mean a bed on which to place a frame. 
A Cucumber-frame ig made of wood, and of various 
dimensioneg, covered with sliding glass-lights, The peat- 
Moss-litter of itself would give little or no heat, and if it 
has been used for bedding horses, to make manure it does 
not greatly heat like straw horse-manure does. Some good 
leaves mixed with it would doubtless help it to heat. 
In any case, if you want to try such a hed, make it up 
broader and longer by 9 inches than is your woeden frame, 
It should be built up solid, compact, and neat, and rather 
higher behind than in front, say 3 feet deep behind and 
2) feet in front. When built up place the frame on to it. 
Throw in and tread down a few more inches of the 
manure, then upon it place 2 inches of turfy-loam, with a 
mound 9 inches deep in the middle, ard into that plant 
your Cucumber-plants, 
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2773—Heating vineries (H. L. W.).—As you have 
in your range of vineries a natural rise (or fall) of 4 feet, 
all you have to do is to fix your conical boiler—in brick- 
work, if preferred, but, in any case, under cover—at the 
lower end, and the natural rise in the ground should be 
followed by the pipes, the ends of the flow being at the 
extreme highest point. There you would have to insert 
an air pipe. As to getting enough heat, all depends on 
how much you want. Two pipes may keep up a tempera- 
ture of about 50 degs. in cold weather, but not nearly that 
in hard weather. So much depends on the uses to which 
you wish to put the houses. Very much, too, depends on 
the capacity of your boiler. We should prefer four rows 
of piping. As to disjointing your old piping, that is 
difficult. You may be able to burn out the cement; or, 
failing that, to chisel it out. Gererally now India-rubber 
rings are used, as these readiJy come apart. You would 
be wise to have the help of a practical artisan. 


2779—-Old Vines (Mavjford).—Your wires are much 
too near the glass, and crowds the foliage, causing it to 
ecald. You should have the wires fully 15 incaes down. 
That would give the leaves ample space to develop. No 
doubt the roots of your Vines have burst through the wall, 
and have got into the clay and water-logged soil beyond. 
You will have to open a narrow trench all round inside the 
wall and sever all roots, also removing much of the top 
soil, filling the trench and replacing top soil with fresh 
turfy loam. With the surface-soil mix, at the rate ofa 
bushel per cart-load, fine-crushed bone and a couple of 
bushels of wood-ashes. This new soil should attract roots 
to the surface. It is doubtfal whether you have many 
roots inside, but you may treat the inner border the same 
way. Vines have a great liking for water, and very often 
their proper borders, especially in side ones,‘are kept far 
too dry. 


2780—Vines in conservatory (J. D. C.).—As you 
want to grow plants in your conservatory largely, you 
must not shade them too much with Vines overhead. We 
should advise planting one Black Hamburgh and one 
Foster’s Seedling white Grape, both on the sunny side of 
the house in a well-made border. Let them be at each 
end, and carried through holes in the brickwork, then up 
inside the house to the eave, running the rods along to 
meet each other in the middle of the house, and just 
under where the roof starts. Toen you could carry about 
three rods from each Vine over just beneath the roof. 
That would not be excessive shading. Ot course, it would 
take a few years for Vines to fill the roof inthis way. You 
would have to purchase planting Vines in 7-inch or 8 inch 
pots, turn them out, lay out the roots evenly, and plant 
not deeply in the border. This should be trenched 23 feet 
deep, or be made entirely of fresh soil, For start each 
border may be 6 feet by 4 feet. Let the soil be good, but 
use raw manure only for top-dressing. 
_ 2781—-Carnations.—‘' M. P.” will be glad to know if 
it istoo late to put in Carnations; also when ought she to 
hairpin the old roots of Red Cloves, so as to get new 
plants? Soil, old garden mould. 

*.* Early August is thetime for layering Carnations. 
We should certainly not advise propagating them tn this 
way now. 


2782—Treatment of Crotolaria retusa, etc. 
—What treatment is required for Orotolaria retusa, 
Barlena strigosa, Oassia corymbosa ?—H. H. 

*.* The plants named require stove-house treatment, 
except corymbosa, which is happy in a warm greenhouse 
during the summer. It may also be planted out in 
summer, and its yellow flowers are decidedly attractive. 


2783—Planting Montbretias.—How soon ought 
Montbretias to be planted, and how far apart ?7—A. B. X. 

*.* Plant in the spring in warm, well-drained soil, and 
make good masses of ther A distance of 2 fect apart 
would suffice, but groupung should be done. Under such 
conditions the beauty of the plant is seen. Hybrid Mont- 
bretias show a charming variety of colours. 


27843—How should Garrya be pronounced ? 
—How should ‘‘Garrya” be pronounced, as in carrier or 
as in Maria? Either of these two words appearing as 
answer to this question will be sufficient for me.—T, 

*.* Asin “Carrier,” by all means, being derived from 
“Garry,” the Scotch or English name of an oficial of the 
Hudson Bay Company, who helped Douglas very much in 
his explorations in that region. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—J. M.—Some kind of Arum. 
Put in heat and flower it. We cannot tell what species it 
is from the specimen sent. Male.—Oereus speciosissi- 
mus. Royal County.—1, Anthurium Scherzerianum ; 
2, Eucharis amazonica; 3, Next week ; 4, Hibiscus of some 
kind, but please send flower; 5, Alocasia sp. ; 6, Oaladium 
sp. ; 7, Daphne laureola ; 8, Please send flower ; 9, Bouvar- 
dia. The specimens yousent were, unfortunately, very poor 
——Ignorant.—The Salvia is splendens Bruanti ; the Fern, 
Nephrolepis exaltata; 1, Begonia insignis; 2, B. metallica; 
3, Please send flower; 4, B. Rex Louis Chrétien.——Con- 
stant Reader.—Sparmannia africana. A, M. C.— 
1, Pernettya mucronata; 2, Probably Myrtus Cheken; 
3, Helleborus orientalis, var.—Phyllis.—The Fern is 
Adiantum lunulatum, which may be obtained from any of 
the large nurserymen who deal particularly with indoor 
plants. A Constant Reader of * Gardening.”—The flower 
is one of the Anemones, usually called Nice Anemone, a 
variety A. coronaria. H.—We do not know at all what 
your Lily can be without flowers. Please send a specimen 
and we will gladly help you. Your other questions will 
be answered next week. L. R.—Phillyrea angustifolia. 
——Mr. T., Cooper.—Euonymus japonicus. 

Names of fruit —New Park-road.—Toanks for 
kind expressions about our paper. The fruit is Yorkshire 
Beauty.—T. Williams.—Blenheim Orange Apple.— 
W. Clavke.—Apple Ky mer. 




















Catalogues received.—A. Oross and Sons, Ltd., 
19, Hope-street, Glasgow.—Artificial-manures, Insect- 
destroyers, etc. V. Lemoine and Sons, Rue du Monteb, 











134, Nancy.— Begonias, Petwnias, Secds, ete. G. Phip- 
pen, Reading.—Seeds K. Hopkins, Mere Cottage, 
Kautsford.—Primroses, Pansies, and other Hardy 





Plants. Mr. W. Wells, Earlswood Nurseries, Earls- 
wood, Redhill, Surrey.—Chrysanthemum Calendar for 
1897 and Special List of Varieties. 


LAW. 


Market gardener’s valuation 
(W. 7. C.).—It does not matter to the outgoer 
what your lease says. He has nothing todo with 
you and your lease ; what he has to do with is 
his own lease and his landlord. If his lease 
requires him to quit the garden on February 2 
and to receive payment for all roots then grow- 
ing, he must su quit, and he cannot claim to 
receive payment for a part and to hold the rest 
until ready for use. It is, of course, open for 
you to come to a private arrangement with him 
on the matter, and for you to allow him to do 
what he wants, but that is a different affair. You 
are, of course, entitled to full possession of the 
garden at the date named in the outgoer’s lease, 
and after that date neither the outgoer nor his 
friends have any right to enter the garden with- 
out your express permission. In regard to the 
other case, you are quite at liberty to suppose 
anything you like—there is nothing illegal in a 
supposition—and if you choose you may sup- 
pose that you own the earth. But it is not wise 
to publish your suppositions, as if they happen 
to be extravagant ones they may land you in a 
lunatic asylum, and if they imply unworthy con- 
duct on the part of others who have not been 
guilty of such conduct they may involve you in 
an action of libel. It is quite possible that 
bushes may have been planted which were four 
years old at the time when planted, and the right 
of the outgoer to compensation for these matters 
will depend upon the terms of his own lease and 
not upon the terms of your lease. If the words 
are ‘*forall trees, bushes, etc., which have not 
been planted more than four years,” he will be 
entitled to compensation ; but if the words are 
‘¢ for all trees, bushes, etc., which are not more 
than four years old,” he will be entitled to no 
compensation.—K.C.T.  ~ 


Under-gardener’s notice.—I am an 
under-gardener, paid by the week and living off 
the premises. Is my employer entitled to a 
month’s notice from me, seeing there was no 
stipulation of the kind when the bargain was 
made?—WARBLINGTON, 


*.* Gardeners and under-gardeners stand in 
the same category, and your master is entitled 
to a month’s notice from you. For fuller infor- 
mation see reply to ** A. K. G.” on this page.— 
BeiCr ire 


A gardener’s notice.—Five years ago I 
took a situation as gardener at a weekly wage, 
not to reside on the premises. There was no 
contract whatever as to notice. On January 
19th my employer gave me notice to leave on 
the 29th. Is the notice good, or am I entitled 
to a month’s notice?—A. E.G. 

* * T think the notice is not a good one, and 
I think you are entitled to a month’s notice. 
The reason why a month’s notice is necessary is 
that legally a gardener appears to be a domestic 
servant, or at least that he so much resembles a 
domestic servant that he falls within the usual 
rule as to a month’s wage or a month’s notice. 
You will gather from this that a gardener 
employed by a market gardener does not neces- 
sarily come within the rule as to notice, and 
that a person who is engaged to help a gardener 
and does merely digging work is not necessarily 
entitled to a month’s notice, because he cannot 
be said to be a domestic servant. The Inland 
Revenue recognise this distinction, and they do 
not require licenses for male servants to be 
taken out for those doing mere spade labour, 
while they do require persons employing private 
gardeners to take out male servants’ licenses. — 
KeGet. 

Liability of landlord to replace 
broken palings (J/idlothian).—A landlord 
is not liable to do any repairs unless he has 
entered into an express contract in that behalf, 
and, therefore, as you have no written contract 
of any kind, nor any verbal contract of that 
kind, you cannot compel the landlord to replace 
the palings that have fallen, even if the fall be 
due to natural decay. 


Notice to quit — ejectment. — In 
October I wrote asking to what notice I was 
entitled as the house I occupied had been sold, 
and on October 23rd (page 490) you advised that 
I was a yearly tenant and was entitled to half 
a year’s notice, the notice to expire with a year 
of tenancy. The purchaser wants possession 





and has given me notice to quit on February 
llth. I told him that I was a yearly tenant 
and should require half a year’s notice, and he 
replied that he could get me out ina month. I 
tore up the notice and threw it in the roadway, 
and he then said that the law must take its 
course. I hear that he is going to try to get me 
out at the end of this month. Will you kindly 
tell me what to do if he applies for an ejectment 
summons to turn me out ?—E. D. F. 


*.* Probably your new landlord will find out 
his mistake and will not apply for an ejectment. 
If he does initiate proceedings before the justices 
you will havea full week’s written notice there- 
of, and you must attend the court and produce 
your rent-book and state the facts, and assert 
that you hold as a yearly tenant and therefore 
claim the right to half a year’s notice. Probably 
the landlord will appear by a solicitor, and it 
will be wise for you to engage a solicitor also, 
although not strictly necessary. It was a foolish 
act to tear up the notice ; tearing it up could do 
you no good and it could do your landlord no 
harm, while the notice might, if kept, have 
possibly proved of some service, especially if 
wrongly worded.—K. C. T. 


Notice to determine gardener’s con- 
tract of service.—What notice is necessary 
to determine the service where a man is engaged 
as a gardener with board and lodgings and is 
paid a weekly wage? The first month of service 
to be a trial month, and wages to be afterwards 
increased as may be agreed upon, but no bargain 
as to what notice is to be given by either side. 
—C, C. Corey. 


* * There cannot be the slightest possible 
doubt that the man is a domestic or personal 
servant, and a month’s notice is necessary to 
determine the service. See other replies on the 
point in this week’s issue.—K. C, T. 





POULTRY. 


Ailing Bantams (WV. #. M.).—Your 
Bantams are suffering from an ailment known as 
scaly legs, sometimes due to a deficiency in the 
secretion of oily product, which causes the skin 
to dry up and become split into divisions 
resembling scales. Sometimes the disease is 
brought about by parasites. The best treatment 
in severe cases is to take 1 oz. of sulphur, 4 oz. 
of oxide of zinc, 1 drachm of oil of tar, and 2 oz, 
of whale oil mixed together and applied daily. 
When parasitic influence is at work, it may 
be sufficient to rub in sulphur ointment daily. 
In your case I would recommend the first 
treatment. I suppose it would be correct to say 
that when an outbreak of this kind occurs you 
may expect others to follow, but this does not 
mean that the disease is contagious, but rather 
that the same causes are at work.—DouLTING. 


BIRDS. 

Canary (J. Clinch),—The liver of this bird 
was greatly congested, which was no doubt the 
cause of its death. The liver is quickly affected 
by Inga seed, which is so often present in the 
mixed bird seeds, being very injurious to most 
kinds of cage-birds, causing the death of greater 
numbers than almost any complaint to which 
they are subject. Maybe you are treating your 
birds too generously in their diet, causing them 
to become too plump, and disinclined to take 
sufficient exercise to keep themselves in health ; 
in thig case they should be put upon short 
commons for a time, and encouraged to take 
more exercise. They should get plenty of coarse 
grit-sand to assist digestion, for without the 
help of small stones in the gizzard that 
organ is not able to perform the function of 
digestion properly. A piece of cuttle-fish-bone 
placed between the wires of the cage affords at 
all times healthful amusement, and tends to keep 
cage-birds in good health. As a rule the Gold- 
finch may be allowed a greater variety of food 
than most other seed-eating birds. Thistle-seed 
it is especially fond of—a ripe Thistle-head to 
peck at being a great treat. Its diet may be 
varied with Flax, Millet, Maw-seed, and broken 
grits. Do not keep your birds in teo high a 
temperature, and let them have green food in 
small quantities, such as Groundsel, Chickweed, 
and Watercress, and avoid feeding and indulg- 
ing them too freely with sweet, pampering food, 
ag this tends to bring on disease of the liver. 
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ROSES: 


Sweet Brier Roses from seed.—How 
Jong would the Lord Penzance Sweet Brier 
Roses take to flower from sesd sown in 
February ?—ARcHIE, 

*,” This would depend upon where the seed 
wis sown and upon the after-treatment of the 
seedlings. If seed was sown thinly in a cold- 
pit, and every encouragement given to the young 
plants by admitting air and sunlight freely, you 
may expect to have some in flower the third 
year. It would have been better to have sown 
the seed as soon as gathered in November, 
Roze-seed being very hard is slow in germinat- 
inj. Nothing is gained, but rather much time 
lost, by keeping the seed out of the ground after 
November. Do not prune the seedlings in any 
way. Leave them to grow as they like, and 
they will bloom more quickly. If you are 
anxious to see if you have obtained any new 
variety of these Briers, which may reasonably 
he expscted from their latent, hybrid nature, you 
should bud a few of the seedlings on Manetti- 
stocks this coming summer. These Briers make 
geod plants on the Manetti-stock, some of them 
reaching a height of 5 feet the first season. 


Is Rosa Regelianaa synonym of R. 
rugora rosea ? (Somersct).—There is some 
confusion as regards these Japanese Roses; 
but the highest authorities give R. ferox and 
R. Regeliana as synonymous with R rugosa (see 
Kew Hand List, Part I., Polypetalz). The 
National Rose Society in their official catalogue 
mentions Rosa rugosa as introduced by Cels in 
1802, and they also make it synonymous with 
R ferox. That R. Regeliana and R. rugosa are 
one I have no doubt whatever. Taney have the 
same leaves, blossoms, and spines. If ‘*Somer- 
set” will send some flowers with wood and 
foliage at the proper time we shall be pleased to 
endeavour to help him. The lady visitor was 
in error in caliing ‘* Somerset’s ” rugosa Rose 
Fair Rosamond. This latter belongs to the 
Hybrid Climbers, somewhat allied to the 
Hybrid Chinese. It was introduced by Wm. 
Pauland Son in 1890, and is one of the hardiest 
and most beautiful of our free-growing climbers, 
The flowers are flesh coloured, prettily mottled, 
and produced in great profusion, and the habit 
of the plantis singularly graceful. ‘* Somerset ” 
says he sowed some seed of R. rugosa alba, and 
he imagines the seedlings are R. Regeliana. I 
have some quantities of both types, and they 
never can be relied upon to come true. The 
white form, however, is readily discernible by 
its pile grey coloured wood. By way of variety 
** Somerset ” should try bis hand at hybridising 
these rugosas with a good scarlet, such as Gloire 
des Rosomanes or Gloire de Margottin. We 
require a vivid scarlet rugosa, Double forms are 
not wanted. There are too many already.—P, 

Sickly Marechal Niel Rose (Heginner). 
—Your plant is evidently in a debilitated con- 
dition. Usually in such cases the fault lies at 


but next November you might romove the old 
soil and give g few barretweful of one: yaar-qld 
foam, taking groat care that nana of the gmal! 
Abrona reota are injured. Vonr hest plan st the 














































present time is to give the border a dressing of 
decayed-manuré, and now and then a good 
Prune the 
lateral growths to two or three eyes from main 
Spread out the branches to admit air and 
light freely. If no artificial heat you cannot 
of course guarding 
against cold draughts that so quickly bring on 
You should close lights ‘on frosty 


soaking of diluted liquid-manure. 
stem, 
well give too much air, 


mildew. 
nights, 


Pruning Marechal Niel Roses 
M. T.).—lf your Maréchal Niel Roses 


(Mrs a 


after it has flowered, say about April 


summer that will give a plentiful crop of blos- 
soms the following spring. 


Rose L’'Ideal, etc. (Rose Lover).—The 
Rose L’Ideal is better suited for a wall 6 feet to 
The following half-dozen varieties 


7 feet high. 
would be sure to please: Réve d’Or, W. A. 
Richardson, Pink Rover, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Climbing Devoniensis, Mme. Moreau. Maréchal 
Niel would do very 


were selected for it. The Tea-scented Roses 


should be on seedling Briers, but the hardier 


kinds, such as Ayrshire Roses, would most cer- 
tainly be best on their own roots. Your climb. 
ing Roses, planted in December, will throw up 
shoots from the base as soon as their roots are 
in fullaction. The growths that are dying back 
were insufficiently ripened. Cut them back to 
good sound, plump eyes. 


Marechal Niel 
box 
Rose for an iron archway. A south wall is the 
best position for it outdoors. However, if you 
prefer to try one, your best plan would bs to 
dig out a hole in the path, as the box would 
not be large enough. Take out two or three 
barrowsfal of the soil, put about 3 inches of 
broken bricks in bottom of hole, and fill up with 
three parts maiden loam and one part decayed 
manure, 


Treatment of Moss Roses (Jigh- 
lander).—You were quite right to grow your 
Moss Roses in bush form, although they would 
flower well if pegged down ; it is only in special 
cases that this method is adopted. You must 
not prune your plants too severely. It is, how- 
ever, a mistake to say that the flowering wood 
is formed mostly on top of plant. Asa rule, the 
shoots of Moss Roses should be cut back to 
about six or seven eyes, but some strong growers, 
such as Baron de Wassanaer, may be lefs longer. 


Roses for a west wall (J. B) —If the 
west wall is a tolerably high one, the folle ving 
summer and autumn-flowering varieties are all 
first rate; Aim¢ée Vibert, Bouquet d’Or, W. A. 
Richardson, Longworth Rambler, Fellenberg, 
Mre. Alfred Carriere, Gloiro de Dijon, Chez. 
hunt Hybyid, Mims. Eorard, Reins Maric 
Henriette, Walther: Climber No. |, Pink 
Rover, Eonyentr de Mua, fosenk Motral, If for 


a 


Rose in wooden 














made 
good growths last summer these growths should 
have been retained to give the blossoms this 
spring. November would not be too early to 
prune a plant under glass providing the opera- 
tion was really necessary, but it is far prefer- 
abie to prune back Maréchal Niel immediately 
; then by 
the aid of plenty of artificial heat, sunshine, 
and moisture good rods are produced during the 










well if the warmest spot 








(Ff. J. Iittle).—This is not a suitable 











ing 


risk of forcing the 


they will 


uninjured. 


side buds. 


cannot do anythin 
stopping these you 


If, however, they 
by the frost, they will break 
Do not on any account cut down 


these green growths, 
Treatment of Roses.—As ‘ Amateur” 


does not give the names of an 
difficult to give advice as to their pruning, as 
different varieties require different treatment in 
Some climbing Roses should be 
scarcely touched by the knife, others will stand 
comparatively hard pruning. 
Roses are of like varieties to his neighbours’, 
which have done so well, he had better follow 
the plan that has proved so successful in that 
case and merely tie his 


this respect. 


out weak growths, 


a low wall 4 feet to 5 feet high, the undernoted 
would be a goed selection and perpetual flower- 
: Grace Darling, Marie d’Orleans, General 
Jacqueminot, Gloire do Margottin, Gustave 
Regis, Mrs. Paul, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Climbing Pride of Waltham, 


Treatment of stand 
teur).—You must not 
Roses until March. The 
providing the bottom buds do not start. 
g to them at present, for by 
ng shcots you would run the 
dormant buds int 
We have had seasona as ear! 
If at pruning-time the plants bleed a little, 
quickly recover, 
Niel should be covered 
straw mat, and the youn 


ard Roses (Ama- 
prune your standard 
y will take no harm, 
You 


0 growth. 
y as this before, 


Your Maréchal 
up each night with a 
§ growths may escape 


do get nipped 
sgain from the 


y of his Roses it is 


If ‘* Amateuz’s ” 


plants in, only cutting 


Pruning back Roses (H. S. MW. ).—Do not 


be in a hurry to 


planted in October ] 


ast. 


prune the Roses that you 
The present seagon is 


a& very early one—somewhat resembling 1893 
—but if pruning be done now it will mean the 


starting of the best buds, to be 
frost later on. Itis better to le 
the H, Perpetuals and the 
March, and kindred types eh 


until April, 


perhaps nipped by 
ave the pruning of 
Hybrid Teas until 
ould not be touched 
It will doubtless appear rash to cut 


back the growths that perhaps are almost show- 


ing buds, but it must be done. 
plump dormant eyes. 
undoubtedly bleed, and even 


good 


Prune back to 
The plants will 
the ground may 


appear damp from the loss of sap, but the flow 
of sap quickly stops, 


has reached the top of w 


The G 


loire de Dijon that 
all need not be cut back 


if the other side of the wall belongs to you, If 


allowed to droop over the result: would be v 
pleasing. If, however, it is necessary to s 
them, cut back the growths o 
zontally along the top of wall. 


ery 
top 
r train them hori- 
The lateral 


growths should be pruned back to about three 
eyes, If left longer a quantity of miffy growths 


and blossoms would be the result. 


When the 


growths become too crowded, two or three of 


the main shoots ma 


down to the bage. 


Oase, 


Six climbing Heseg 
fA Consign} Reader 


Lameraie, Rouquat d’fr, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
H \ i: F ae: ‘ e men ? 


y be cut clean away right 
This will induce young rods 
to spring up, which are tha life of a 
Rose, and that prevent tl} 
ing bare towards the besa, as is 


climbing 
ie plant from becom. 
too often tha 


for gyeenhousea 


j.Tho best six climbers for 
your greenhouse would be WV, A. Richardgon, 
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Climbing Perle des Jardins, Reine Marie Hen- 
riette. The best temperature for Roses under 
glass is about 60 degs. by day and about 
55 degs. by night. This temperature should 
suit most greenhouse plants. You could very 
well grow a few Tomatoes in the same house. 
They should be in pots. If planted out they 
would probably grow too rank, to the detriment 
of other inhabitants of the greenhouse. 


Striking Rose-cuttings (A. H.).— 
Early autumn is the best time to putin cuttings 
from hard wood. Take the well-ripened growths 
of the current year, cut into lengths of about 
6 inches ; the base of each cutting should be cut 
clean just below an eye or bud. Plant in an 
open border in sandy loam, or ordinary garden 
soil will do, but if heavy it must be rendered 
light by the addition of sand or road-grit. 
258e-cuttings also strike readily, especially the 
Tea-scented tribe, from the growths that have 
just flowered in July. Cut about 2 inches long, 
and insert the cuttings, with leaves attached, 
in pure silver-sand ina cold-frame. Keep them 
sprinkled frequently and shade from glaring 
sun. They will be rooted in two or three 
weeks, when pot up and keep in close frame for 
a few days. Bad out the plants the following 
spring. 

Rose Briers (ZL. L ).—Briers are usually planted in 
the autumn, but it is not too late to plant now, as they 
will have made good roots before the budding time 
arrives. 

Rose L’Ideal for 10-feet wall (Rose Lover).— 
L’Ideal would hardly be suitable for a south wall 10 feet 
high, although in some districts it grows very freely if on 
the Brier-stock. Two capital sweet-scnted Roses for such 
a wall, especially as it is whitewashed, would be Reine 
Marie Henriette and Waltham C imber No, 3. 








































































blooms, but we have very good b!o- ms on there late struck 
plants—one bloom on a plant in a 7-inch pot. 

February 23rd.—Thinned Grapes on pot-Vines. Stopped 
and tied down shoots in second house, the Vines in which 
are permanent. In this house there are a couple of Vines 
of Madresfield Oourt Muscat, and the same number of 
Buckland Sweetwater; this requires careful management 
as the skin is so thin, and in pruning we find it best to 
prune to large, robust buds, even at the expense of lorg 
spurs. Looked over early Peach-house, and thinned fruits 
on the underside. 

February 24th.—Planted out more hardy edging plants. 
It takes several days to get all the work done. There is 
one large bed far away across the lawn which is usually 
edged with the variegated OColtsfoot, and this plant does 
not usually start into growth before end of March or 
beginning of April, and when the young cfisets appear 
they may be yards away from where they were planted, as 
the creeping roots travel a long way. 

February 25th.—Planted more early and second-early 
Peas and Beans and Potitoes. Tied a string of matting 
closely round early Cabbages on warm border, and drew 
alittle more earth up to the rim. Thinned Carrots on 
bot-bed ; these are sown broadcast, and before they get 
crowded they are thinned to 1inch apart, and a little very 
fine warm soil scattered over them through the sieve to 
firm the lit 13 plants a bit in the bed. 

February 26th —Moved a lot of plints to the conserva- 
tory, and those past their best brought away. Flants in 
the rcom are looked at every morning, and ve luabls epeci- 
mens are removed before any barm is done. A}l our 
early-struck Ohrysanthemums have been moved to 4 cool, 
light house. A good many of them have been there for 
weeks without fire-heat. They cannot now be too sturdily 
grown. 
















































































lished sooner than when old plants are cut up. The 
Nephrolepis family are propagated by division. They are 
good basket Ferns, and if baskets are filled now and kept 
warm and moist growth will coon spread. 


Mushroom House. 

Continue to make up and spawao new bed; in succession 
till the end of March, and afterwards eelect a cool spot 
outside for the summer beds. There is no better place 
than the north side cf a building. B ds in bearing will 
require water according to their condition to gat all the 
strength out of the spawn. Tae water should be given at a 
temperature of 90 degs. or 80, and should be strer gthened 
with something in the way of stimulants ; salt is good in 
small quantities, and sulphate of ammonia acis very 
quickly. In some houses covering is seldom required, but 
where there is any fluctuation a covering of litter is 
sometimes useful. 

Roses Under Glass. 

These will be moving now, even where no fire-heat is 
used. The young growth is very beautiful if kept free 
from insects, and to do this it will be necessary to ure the 
vaporizer when flies first appear, and p:rhaps a second 
time, just as the buds begin to expand. Then both 
blooms and foliage will be fresh and sweet. 


Window Gardening. 


As bulb; go out of blcom move toa cool-'rame, or plunge 
out in the garden. Unless plants are much potbound I 
should not repot anything yet. The evila of early potting 
are the danger of overwatering and souring the new soil 
before the roots have worked into it. Oactuses may be 
brought into the light, and have some water where 
required. 

Outdoor Garden. 

If you have a lawn keep it as open as possible, especially 
near the house But it does not follow there should 
not be tree or shrub growth upon it, but they should not 
be common things that can be seen in the wocds every- 
where The bread leavei Weeping Elm is a very good 
shade tree, and shade is always desirable in our short 
burs's cf hot weather ; but the tree and shrub gr wth ofa 
place and the arrangement of the flowering plants should 
bear acme relation to the siz3 of the place ani character of 
the ground, There is every appearance of a change 
in the weather. In a very short tims the spring 
gardens will be very bright with bulbs avd other spring 
fiowers The Megaseas, fcrmerly known as the large- 
Jeaved S.xifregas, arecharmirg now in a group on & bank 
sheltered with srkruts Weare trying ‘o naturalise on a 
rough lawn a lot of Obrysanthemum latifolium. It is the 
hardiest and strongest grower of the whole famiy It is 
too soon yet to sow annuals except the very hardiest 
things, such as Virginian Stc ck. 


Fruit Garden. 


There is a promise of plenty of blossoms on Peach-trees 
if the weather does not coms tooshayp. After a winter of 
unexampled mildness it will be well to have protecting 
materials handy to shelterio good time. Asa rule, [ never 
apply shelter till the blossom: begin to expand, but this is 
an exceptional rexson, and unusual things may happen. 
But the young wood was well ripened, ard wiil stand a 
good deal of frost without injury. Peaches in the early 
house are now getting forward, and a good deal of dis- 
budding has been done. The trees in the late houses wil 
soon be showing colour; with a genial temperature and 
suit: ble ventilation there should be no diffi -ulty in getling 
a good set. Shake the trellis about now to di: tribute the 
pollen, and get on with ths disbudding in good time It 
any tree appears of a weakly habit and the blossoms small, 
disbud early and persistently {ill the blcssoms are cet. 
Hamburgh3 and Foster’s Scedling as pot-Vines will be 
ready for thinning even when started late in Dscember 
and not hurried. Stop the young wood of F ¢: in pots 
when five perfect Jeaves have been formed. If more 
shoo's have started than are required, disbud so that there 
need be nocrowding. It will be better not to trust to 
Strawberri:s setting unaided at present. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Take advantage of suitable weather to get in the neces- 
sary early crops, which are usually only p'anted in small 
quantities. Onions, maincrop, may be sown end of Feb- 
ruary ifthe Jand is in a suitable condition. Where a few 
seeda of Ailsa Craig or other exhibition kind were raised in 
heat they will require careful management to keep the 
young plants sturdy and robust till it is time to plant out. 
Of course, those who grow exhibition Onions are always 
pottering about among them top-dressing and giving 
liquid manure. If frost comes suddenly Broccoli unpro- 
tected will soon b3a mass of rottenness. Get Celery and 
Bruesels Sprouts into as small Fpace as posible ; they will 
keep very welllaid somewhat deeply inacool, shady place, 
Sow plenty of early Peas. Everyore has a favourite 
variety. A well-selected stock otf William 1st will give 
satisfaction. Personally, I do not try new varieties, 
except in small quantities, and though, perhsp3, I cannot 
go well write of the merits of new Peas as where they are 

rown largely, yet we make fewer mistakes. The fact is, 
it Pea raisers were to rect on their oars for hajf a-dozen 
years and not give us anything new, we should find our 
true position as regards new varieties in that. Io point of 
tact, it ischiefly wealthy amateurs who buy the new Peas. 

E Hospay. 


——_——————— 


ORCHIDS. 


Cclogyne ocellata, C. Schilleriana, 
ete (L. H. M).—Ccelogyne ocellata will grow 
thoroughly well if placed at the warmest end of 
the cool or Odontoglossum-house. It requires 
almost unlimited supplies of water at the roots 
the whole year round. Keep the plant in @ 
position where it will obtain plenty of light, but 
not actual sunshine. At the present time the 
flower-spikes will have made considerable 
progress, and as they are very easily injared by 
anything touching them, it will be wise to give 
the plant an isolated position. It grows well in 
pots, and roots freely in the ordinary Orchid 
compost. The small dwarf-growing CO. Schil- 
leriana, whose pseudo-bulbs are generally leaf- 
less, should be securely fastened on to a piece of 
Apple-wood with the outside bark taken off, or 
on to a Teak-wood raft. This plant will alo 
grow in the cool-house, and, lke C. ocellata, 
requires a plentiful supply of water at all times. 
Brassavola glauca thrives best when placed in 
shallow Teak-wood baskets, with only a very 
small quantity of peat and Moss to root in. It 
should be grown suspended in the Cattleya- 
house. During growth water should be afforded 
when the compost is dry, but when the plant is 
at rest only give just sufficient to prevent the 
pseudo-bulbs from shrinking.—W., B. 


Coelogyne cristata (HH, Flewitt).—This 
lovely species has become exceedingly popular 
during the past few years, and it is certainly 
deserving of popularity, seeing that it 18 In 
many ways adapted for all classes of cultivators. 
Ci. cristata is a native of the lower Himalayan 
zone, at elevations ranging from 4500 feet to 
7,500 feet. Consequently the temperature of a 
warm greenhouse or intermediate-house will be 
sufficient for it. Insummer, when the plants are 
in full growth, a temperature rangipg from 
60 degs. to 70 degs. will suit it, but after the 
bulbs are completed, and throughout the resting 
season, the temperature should be from 50 degs. 
to 60 degs., the higher figure is necesrary only 
when the weather is mild, and during cold, frosty 
weather the lower temperature is best. At tke 
present time many plants of this species are 1n 
bloom, aud hencefo1 th, until growth recom- 
mences, water the plants very carefully, 
affording just sufficient to keep the pseudo- 
bulbs from shrivelling. About the end 
of February or the beginning of March 
the plants generally start into growth. 
When this takes place then is the proper time 
to re-pot the plants if they require it. Well- 
established plants that are in receptacles suffi- 
ciently large for their needs should not be un- 
necessarily disturbed at the roots. Such plants 
that require larger pots or pans should be 
allowed to become comparatively dry for a day 
or two previous to the operation, The drainas 6 
must be ample and free, and the rooting material 
should consist of equal parts of peat and Sphag- 
pum Moss, and a few lumps of rough turfy lcam, 
intermixing with it @ moderate quantity of 
erccks or charccal. When re-potting see that 
the pseudo-bulbs are well elevated above the rim 





GARDEN WORK* 


Conservatory. 

Olematis indivisa is beautifully ia flower with us now. I 
like this better than its variety OC. indivisalobata. Will suc- 
ceed ina cool-house. Plant in a bed of peat and loam. It 
makes a preity trained specimen in a pt. The flowers 
ace pure whit? and useful for cutting. Fuchsias are now 
breaking into growth, and should be put into shape and 
in the course of a week or two repotted. If one wants 
large specimens we must have plants of several years’ 
growth, but itisa good plan not to keep the old plants 
too long. Tnere will be plenty of cuttiogs now that will 
root ina few days in the propagating bed. Some of the 
old Fucisias are still grown. Arabella Improved, Beauty 
of Cleveland, and Molesworth are god in babit, and habit 
is essential in Fuchsias For bedding R2se of Castile, a 
very old variety, is still used for its freedom of blooming 
aid dwarf habit. The double Fuchsias, many of them at 
least, have become to) large. Take Frau Enma Topfer ; 
the flowers are so larga as to be top-heavy, and if the 
plant is moved the flowers drop off, and the plant is a bad 
grower, About forty years ago there was a double 
Fuchsia named Grandidora plena, the b st for conservatory 
work I bave ever seen. It may be in existence some- 
where now, for I cannot imagine anyone destroying it who 
knew of its good qualities as a winter bloomer when 
planted out in a good border in a light house. If there 

is a lack of flowers now there must be something wrong 
somewhere, as besides bulbs, which are about half the 
rice they used to be, there are Genistae, Az leas, Lily of 
the Valley, Cinerarias, Rnododendrons, Deutzias, Dielytras, 
etc. None of these things are expensive now. Take the 
case of Azileas ; I have given three sbillings and sixpence 
each for plants that can be bought now for half the 
money. Pelargoniums, early kiods, are showing colour, 
and soon there will be plenty of flowers on the plants. 

What staking is required should be done now. Many 

years ago it was thought the Z ynals would drive out the 

ald show sorts, but it 18 not €0, and is not likely to happen. 

More ventilation, more water, and less fire will condense 

requirements now. 

Stove. 

Continue to propagate the plants of which young stock 
ia required. There will be a good deal of this hind of work 
now, and as the cuttings area soft and young from having 
been grown in heat, every cutting will grow under favour- 
able conditions—Gardenias, Begonias, Eiphorbias. It is 
too soon yet to get cuttings of Poinsettias, but every body 
should grow a lot of these, as they are so bright in the con- 
servatory in winter, and are easily grown. But it is better 
to strike a lot in May ina brisk bottom-heat and get the 
work done quickly, and then move out to cold pit to ripen. 
Of course, in August there are no cold plant structures, 
but a low pit or frame is just the place for these plants 
from August as long as it is safe to keep them away froma 
warm house. There are many ways of growing Bouvardias, 
but I think those who plant out in a prepared border have 
good resulis to show in the way of bloom. Now is the 
time to get a lot of cuttings rooted and well established in 
small pots ready to go out early in June. 





THH COMING WEEHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


February 21st.—Fixed the poles to Peach and Apricot 
walls to receive the nets when the flowersexpand During 
a long seriesof yesrs we have noted the opening of the 
firat Apricot blooms, which has varied from the 6th to the 
13th of March. Perhaps this season may establish a record 
for earliness if the mild weather continues. Finished 
repriring, turf on tennis lawns; the roller is used very 
freely after rain. 

February 22nd.—Repotted Ferns, dividing those of 
which more stock is required. Bub this refers more 
especially to those kinds which do not produce fertile 
fronds, or but sparingly. All those which produce spores 
treely are best raised in that way, as seedlings make the 
best plants. Put in more cuttings of Ohrysanthemums. 
These are not expected to produce first-class exhibition 


Ferns under Glass. 

Repot any plants which require it—in fact, all specimen 
Ferns should be repotted now, reducing the old balls 80 
as to make room for the fresh compost without having the 
pot too large. More loam is used now for Ferns than used 
to be the case, and the plants make firmer, sturdier growth 
in consequence. Increase Adiantum Farleyense by division 
of the crowns. The crowna from young plants get estab- 





* Incold or northern distric:s the operations referred 
to wnder ‘' Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than ig here indicated, with equally good 
results 
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of the pot. After repotting the bulbs may 
shrivel slightly, but on no account must heavy 
waterings be given, or the old roots will decay. 
An occasional syringing overhead will be suffi- 
cient for a few weeks, also a daily syringing 
between the pots will be beneficial. “When well 
rooted, and the growths are progressing favour- 
ably, the plants delight to have a thorough 
soaking at the root each tims the compost 
becomesdry. A light shading is necessary when 
the sun is powerful, and at other times let the 
plants have all the light possible. —W., B. 


Treatment of Orchids (Novice).—The 
temperature of your house, 50 degs. by night 
and 60 degs. by day—70 degs. with sunshine—is 
rather too warm for Masdeyallia Davisi, also 
for Odontoglossum grande. Five degs. less 
would be more suited to their requirements. 
The former species blooms during the early 
spring months, the latter usually produces its 
flowers from September to January. For 
Coelogyne cristata see answer to H. Flewitt. 
Cattleya Mendeli, C. Mossi, Lelia purpurata, 
and Phaius grandifolius all flower during the 
month of May, Cattleya Gaskelliana in August, 
C. labiata during autumn, OC. Trianz in epring, 
Dendrobium nobile late winter, and Cy pripe- 
dium insigne and its varieties in December. The 





A border of Sir Watkin and Horsfield’s Daffodils, From a photograph by Mr. Geo, Black, Kinblethmont, Arbroath, N B. 


best time for repotting any of the above species | 
is immediately growth commences. ‘*The Ama-| 
teur Orchid Cultivator’s Guide Book,” by H. A. 
Burberry, we think would suit your require- 
ments.—W., B, | 








2728.—Growing Cotton (Gossypium).—_| 
The Cotton-plant 1s very easy to grow. Sow) 
the seeds early in March (not soaked), in a) 
mixture of sandy soil, placing the seed in the 
centre of a thumb-pot. Cover seeds half-an- 
inch deep with soil and place in gentle heat. 
The seedlings will appear in about four days. 
Continue to pot on until the sized pots in 
which they are to flower in is reached. The 
last shift should be into s 5-inch pot. The | 
plants have a shrubby appearance, and bloom | 
and ripen pods at end of September. After | 
the bloom is over a pod forms, in size and shape | 
like a hen’s egg, in which is enclosed the seeds 
and raw Cotton, much resembling wadding. It | 
is worth growing for its beautiful sulphur- | 
coloured flowers, like those of a single Camellia. 
—E, Voxss, Kings’ Worthy. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 7 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


eee 


NARCISSI IN THE FLOWER-BORDER, 


In the accompanying illustration the value of 
the stropger-growing Trumpet Daffodils in the 
flower-border is well exemplified. Perhaps none 
of this section are more striking when massed 
for effect than the bicolors, of which Horsfieldi 


and Empress are two of the best-known and 


poser. Finer varieties, such as Weardale 
Perfection, Eilen Willmot, Mrs. Walter Ware, 
and J. M. B. Camm are of later introduction, 
but are, at present, quoted at prices that pre- 
clude their general use. Beautiful as are the 
Golden Trumpet Daffodils, some of the hand- 
somer varieties of which section are Emperor, 
maximus, and Golden Spur, their individual 
flowers do not afford the attractive contrast 
furnished by the bicolors, whose golden, wide- 
mouthed trumpets are, as may be seen from the 
illustration, so finely thrown up by the back- 


the curving, glaucous leafage completes a charm- 
ing colour-scheme. In the foreground the Poly- 


anthuses are in full bloom, the combination of 
these Primroses with the host of noble Daffodils 





most worthy examples for general garden pur- | 


ground of their sulphur-white perianths, while | 





| Narrow borders give no scope for artistic 
arrangements. In making the borders and beds 
care should be taken to see that they are deeply 
_trenched and well manured, as, if this is weil 
done at the beginning, they will not need 
re-making for some time, a mulching of manure 
in the autumn and waterings with liquid 
fertilisers in the summer being sufficient to keep 
them in good heart. ‘B. T. W.” is right in 
her surmise that the soil in the Isle of Wight is 
productive and will grow well the subjects she 
requires for furnishing her garden. There is a 
wide choice in herbaceous plants. Naturally, 
some varieties of the Lily family should be 
planted, and as the white Madonna Lily (L. 
candidum), the Orange Lily (L. creceum), 
Lilium excelsum, sometimes sold under the title 
of excelsum, buff, the Scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily (L. 
chalcedonicum), the white Martagon Lily (L. 
Martagon album), and L. davuricum, of which 
there are many choice forms, all possessing 
orange-red spotted flowers. The Lilies 
should be planted in clumps of from six 
to ten bulbs, the individual bulbs being 
distant 3 inches to 4 inches from each 
other, Irises, both of the bulbous and flag 
sections, should be made use of. The Spanish 
Irises({. Xiphium) are very graceful, and the self 
cclours are charming. The 
splashed and striped varieties 
sbould, however, be avoided, 








forming a delightful spring picture. A border of 
hardy spring flowers, such as is here represented, | 
is within the reach of everyone, but is all too 

seldom seen, S.W.F. | 





PLANTING A BORDER. 


“B. T. W.” would probably find Tea Roses 
preferable to Hybrid Perpetuals in the long 
border described. The latter varieties only bloom | 
for a month in the summer, while the Teas have 
a long season of autumnal beauty. The delicate | 
colour-tones of these Roses are also delightfal, | 
though they lack the brilliant tints of. the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. The formation of another 
long border by the side of the gravel-walk is a| 
good idea, but the cutting up the lawn bstween 
the two borders into numerous small beds would 
produce an impression of pettiness which 
should, if possible, be avoided. Two simple | 
oblong or oval beds—one at each end of the 
lawn—between the long borders, would not be 
open to this objection, The proposed new, long 
border, facing the gravel-path, should stand 


| back some little way from the grayvel—for pre- 
ference } feet or 6 feet—a wido strip of Grass | 


| shawing off the flowers to far better effect than | 
| the narrow edging af turf, 1 foot to 9 feot wide, | 
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| scarlet, 
| Iceland Poppies in their three colours—yellow, 
orange, and white. 


as the effect is inferior. Good 
varieties of Spanish Irises are 
Canary Bird, yellow ; Golden 
King, orange; Snow Queen, 
white; and Celestial, blue. 
These should be planted in 
clumps ef from one to two 
dozen, each variety being kept 
separate. 

Koglish Irises (I. xiphoides) 
are very ornamental, and of 
these, again, only self-coloured 
should be used. The colours 
are white, purple, blue, and 
avender ; but different firms 
sell the same varieties under 
various names. Ths Flag 
Triees afford a charmivg assort- 
ment-of colours, good varisties 
being Princess of Wales, 
white; aurea, golden; flaves- 
cens, pale yellow; florentina, 
white, changing to pale laven- 
der; atropurpurea, dark pur- 
ple ; pallida and pallida dal- 
matica, different shades of 
Javender, sweetly scented ; 
Qaeen of the May, rose-lilac, 
white, feathered blue; Vic- 
torine, purple and white; 
and Darius, purple and gold. 
These Flag Irises do not all 
bloom at precisely the same 
time, but this is not a sine qud 
non in the herbaceous borcer, 
which is never a blaze of colour 
from end to end, but in which tints succeed tints 
from spring to autumn. The giant Oriental 
Poppies, with their great flowers of vivid 
are very effective, as are the dwarf 


The Lyre-flower (Dicentra 
spectabilis) is a handsome plant, but both this 
and the Oriental Poppy should have some later 
flowering subjects planted in front of them to 
hide their withering foliage. For this purpose 
the white Japanese Anemone, the sweet-scented 
Tobacco-plant (Nicotiana aftinis), perennial in 
the south, and the Jess robust-growing Star- 
worts or Michaelmas Daisies, such as the forms 
of Aster cordifolius and A. ericoides, will be 
found suitable. Of the stronger-growing Star- 
worts, Archer Hind, Harpur-Crewe, and puni- 
ceus puicherrimus are of exceptional merit. 
The white Galega is a handsome perennial, 
which bears countless heads of Pea-like 
blossoms during the summer, and grows to a 
height of 4 feet. Other effective plants of taller 
growth are the Perennial Sunflowers, of which 
Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish, H. letiflorus, 
H. multiflorus, and H. m. Soleil d’Or are good 
examples, and the white Daisy-like Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, gil of which are autumn bloomers, 
Tha Alstrasmerias era lovely Sowers, 
ranging in suave aclour gracstions fram crimsoy, 
to cream} thelr roots should be planted at f 
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depth of 6 inches, and a breadth of these plants 
will increase in beauty for years. They may be 
easily raised from seed, but will not commence 
to flower until the second year. The hybrid 
Aquilegias are also very beautiful, and though 
not to be confidently treated as perennials, may 
have their ranks replenished yearly by seedling 
plants grown in the kitchen garden. The old 
double white Rocket, with its sweet perfume, is 
well worthy a place in the border, while Cam- 
persicifolia alba and 

grandis and C. ¢. 
Campanula and UC. 


panulas, such as OU. 
its double variety, C. 
alba, the Chimney 


glomerata, the handsome _ scarlet Lychris 
chalcedonica, the golden Coreopsis grandi- 


flora, Inula glandulosa, Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, Erigeron speciosus, with lilac, golden- 
centred flowers, Day Lilies in variety, Doroni- 
cum p'antagineum excelsum, and the herbaceous 
Phloxes in decided colours, are all excellent for 
the hardy plant border, and such subjects as 
the scarlet herbaceous Lobelia, which in the 
Isle of Wight might probably have to be lifted 
and grown ina frame during the winter, as it 
appears hardy in few soils but those that are 
heavy and moisture-retaining, and the Tigridias 
are so beautiful that they should be given a 
trial. Montbretia crocosmieflora, with its scapes 
of orange-scarlet blossoms, is invaluable in the 
autumn and is perfectly hardy. On either side 
the Lilies and herbaceous Ponies may be 
planted, as even when their folisge meets the 
Lilies will benefit rather than suffer from 
their proximity. The following are gecd 
varieties: HKugene Verdier, fragiaus, 

Madame Chaumy, Madame Lvebon, 
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equally wide. 


shoots of the Box, putting them in bundles, and 
then measured the exact width of path wished 
for. Istretched a garden line along the path, 
and made a straight cut down with a spade at 
border side of line, and then laid in the Box 
deeply and evenly, letting it rest against the 
garden line, and planted it very firmly. Any 
refuse such as old mortar and coarse earth was 
used, and lastly drew over some of the soil of 
border. I then removed the garden lines. I 
had a nice neat edge. I planted some in spring 
and finished in autumn, It was clipped when 
there was a fresh growth.—Nortu DEvon. 





























FRUIT. 


GOOSEBERRY CROWN BOB. 
Most amateurs grow the Gooseberry, but all do 
not get such good crops as they desire, for various 
reasons ; ope being they do not feed, allowing 
the plants to occupy the same position for many 
years, and give little assistance in the way of 
manures. The variety illustrated, the Crown 
Bob, is an old one, but, for certain purposes, 
cannot be beaten, being of excellent flavour, and 
though considered a small variety in compariscn 
to some of the Lancashire berries, is welcome for 
dessert, for keeping late on the trees, end for 
general culture. The variety, Czowao Bub, is 





Jeanne d’Arc, Leoni, Princess Clo- 
thilde, Reine des Franegais, and Whit- 
leyi; many of these are sweetly 
scented. Close to the Ponies the 
stronger-growing Narcissi may be 
planted, as their season of bloom 
will be past before the leafage of the 
Ponies interferes with them. Such 
varieties as Emperor, maximus, 
Golden Spur, Horsfieldi, Sir Watkin, 
Queen of Spain, Stella, Cynosure, and 
Barri conspicuus will be found re- 
liable. In like positions Tulips may 
also be grown. Effective varieties 
are Vermilion Brilliant (yellow and 
white), Pottebakker, and Cottage 
Maid. 

In laying out mixed borders plants 
should be arranged in groups rather 
than inlines. Lines invariably render 
a border stiff and formal, unless, 
indeed, the method of line-planting 
advocated a short time since by a 
believer in that system ba followed, 
a mathod which consisted in planting 
the taller subjects in clumps at the 
back of the border, the medium-sized in 
clumps in the middle, and the dwarf-growiog 
plants in clumps in the front, when the effect on 





the eye would not be that of lines, but of a series | 
Whilst, | 


of groups—a very different matter. 
however, in planting our borders we should be 
careful to avoid formal lines, th» system of dot- 
ting plants singly over the surface shoald be as 
rigidly abstained from. The effect produced by 
this method of planting can never be satisfactory, 


and creates in the mind of the usual obser ver | 


the false impression that the mixed border must 


be a hopeless muddle rather than the thing of | 


beauty it can and should be. 





Plants for carpet-bedding —‘‘Igno- 
rant” might raise Lobelia, Golden Feather, 
Stocks, Clarkias, Eschscholtzias, and French 
Marigolds. Carpet-bedding is a most inartistic 
and unnatural form of flower arrangement. 


Simple breadths of colour, or gradations of | 


colour merging softly into allied tints, are in- 
finitely preferable to crude contrasts in lines and 
angles. However, if ‘‘Ignoramus” is a de- 


termined convert to the ‘‘Geometry in the| 


Garden ” heresy, all he has to do is to sit down, 
with compass and pencil, and evolve diagrams, 
which he can, later on, reproduce in his flower- 
beds. 


in July. 


°724.—Treatment of Box edging.— pruning is bsst done now, birds being so fond of 


Perhaps my experience might be of some help 





Gooseberry Crown Bob. From a photograph by Mr. Parren, 
Canterbury. 


Begonia and Gloxinia tubers started in 
at in April wi c ee ‘ : a wr 
heat in April will form good flowering plants | on previous occasions touched upon this point, 














































of pendulous growth, but distinct from some 
kinds, and anything but free. Owing to its 
free cropping and weight of fruit it makes the 
shoots more drooping than otherwise would be 
the case. 

The fruits are large, oblong, with a thin skin, 
hairy, and bright red, with a greenich tinge 
towards the stalk. It makes an excellent dish, 
and is midway between the very fine Lancashire 
varieties and those grown for flavour—in fact, 
it partakes of the good qualities of both. It is 
ona of the most reliable for private gardens, and 
a special amateur’s variety on account of its 
well-doing. Ina previous note the qualities of the 
Greengage Gooseberry were described, and Crown 
Bob may be bracketed with that variety where 
a good red Gooseberry is needed. Indeed, this 
variety is more grown by amateurs than many 
others, a8 it makes such a free growth, even 
under adverse conditions. Given an open posi- 
tion it rarely fails to crop freely ; but of the 
many kinds of Goosebsrries catalogued, it is 
very difficult for amateurs to kaow what is best. 
The illustration, however, shows how free this 
variety can be grown. Some of the Lancashire 
kinds are not too free, but grow so low on the 
ground that without support it is difficult to 
gather the fruit or keep it from the soil. This 
variety, though pendulous, is fairly strong. 

As regards culture, I shall ba brief. 1 have 





but the subject at this date is seasonable as the 


the buds that if pruned early they often rob the 


I cama into possession of a garden in Ireland trees of the crops before their ravages are dis- 


where the Box-edging was 2 feet high and' covered, 


There is less pruning with the large 


It was hopeless to cut it down | Gooseberries than the 
as there would have been only thick stumps. | thinning out of wood and removing that close to 
I took it all up, and nipped down the young soil giving the trees room to develop their fruits. 


often neglected. How often one sees Gooseberry - 
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small kinds, mere . 


[ have touched upon feeding, and this is a point || 


trees occupying the same position for many | 
years, with the result that the soilis so impover- 
ished that it cannot produce fine fruits. Ama- 
teurs may, with advantage, give the Gooseberry 
some food in the way of liquid-manure or a good 
winter dressing of well-decayed manure. Many 
trees suffer for want of food, and others from 
bad pruning. If thinning is neglected no one 
can expect good results. I have seen these 
trees cut over with shears with this result, but 
there was a forest of wood and very little fruit. 
The next season it is far better to thin out than 
cut the trees like a mop. Feeding may be done 
at other seasons besides winter. For instance, | 
no one can cver err in giving liquid-manure | 
freely, and often the evils these trees are heir ® | 
to are caused by dryness at the root or wart of | 
food. A muleh in the spring after pruning and 
liquid-manuree in the hot summer months are 
amply repaid. There will be no red-spider, and | 
the fruits will be finer and better flavoured. 
W. 











MIXED VINES. 

Tue exigencies of space make it often necessary 
to plant a mixed lot of Vines in ene house, but 
this should not be done without due considera- 
tion and knowledge of the habit of each kind 
chosen. It is scarcely ever advisable to plant 
stroug-growing Vines among weaker ones if the 
latter are wanted to do well, especially when 
the roots of all are to be confiaed to a limited 
space, or s2y to an inside border only. Before | 
I knew the specially strong-growing habit of | 
Gros Maroc, a Grape which I had previously ~ 
only seen and admired on the exhibition table, 
I was induced to include it in a set of Vines, 
principally Muscat of Alexandria, which I 
was planting some years ago. The Maroc | 
was placed second from one end of the house “| 
and sandwiched between two Muscats, with the 

result that these latter have suffered consider- 

ably from the robbing propensity of their gross- 

growing neighbour. ‘The soil here is not alto- 

gether well suited for Grape growing, and 

shanking is always more or less in evidence on 

the Muscats, but has been so pronounced on 

the two Vines which flanked the Gros Maroc 

that I concluded that their roots had by some 

means found their way through the drainage 

into the bad subsoil, as the bottom of the border | 
bad not been concrete]. The berries, too, on | 
these Vines were smaller than those on other | 
Vines of the same variety, so I recently deter- | 
mined t> open up the border and make athorough | 
examination of the roots, which on being done 
soon revealed the fact that there were roots in 
plenty and none had gone into the subsoil, but 
those of the Maroc had ramified through the | 
border right and left, and had robbed the other | 
occupants of their proper share of nutriment. | 
The Muscat-roots were neither co plentiful nor so 
strong a3 were those on the Vines at the further 
end of the house. This would not so much 
matter if the crops produced by the Maroc were 
in proportion to its strength, but my experience | 
is that, whatever system of pruning is relied on, 
this Grape is by no means a heavy cropper, 
though its berries are fine and finish well. A 
Black Hamburgh in the same position would 
carry a much heavier crop without infeinging 
on its neighbour’s food supply to so great an exs 
tent, and I cannot help thinking that Gros 
Maroc is an over-rated Grape, except to the exs 
hibitor and to those who have room enough at 
disposal to give it a house to itself. I find that 
itis not nearly such a good keeper as is Black | 
Alicante, nor so good for gen-ral purposes, and 
I have decided to cut it out, run up a rod from | 
one of the Muscats in its place, and avoid im 
future extra strong growing varieties in a mixed 
vinery, unless I have a good outside border in 
which they can run at will. Wer ee 8% 





————————— 


Crocus Imperati.—Small circular groups 
of this interesting species, together with such as 
Sieberi with bright blue-purple flowers, the 
well-known susianus with blossoms of gold, 
striped brown, and Tommasinianus, a charming 
species with pale lavender flowers, are now 
blossoming. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


AZALEAS. 


AZALEAS, with fair treatment and reasonable 
attention to their well-being, never fail to do 
well, and to outlive the greater portion of other 
hard-wooded kinds grown in pots. In fact, 
Azaleas are amongst the longest lived of the 
various tribes of greenhouse plants. In proof 
of this I may instance several large collections 
that are in the hands of some of the market 
growers near London, many of the specimens in 
which are known to be fifty years old. They 
consist mostly of the old white indica alba and 
Fielder’s White, which is only slightly’ different 
from the original sort. The plants in question 





are as full of vigour as it is possible for them 
ever to have been. They make shoots from 
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heat until the weather comes hot, it has a widely 
different effect to that which follows when plants 


| that do not bloom until the end of the winter or | 
in spripg are put out either as scon as they are | 


well out cf bloom or whilst the young wood and 
leaves are both soft, and the ripening process 
has not commenced. Yet this is the way that 
in nine cases out of ten Azaleas are treated. 
The outcome of this barbarous exposure of plants 
that have flowered at the end of winter or in 
spring, when, to do justice to them, all the time 
that intervenes between their going out of bloom 
and the close of summer they should be in a 
genial growing temperature under glass, is that 
Azaleas are, as a rule, the most unhappy-look- 
ing thiogs to be seen in most gardens. One of 
the results of thus turning out the plants directly 
the danger from frost is over or soon after is 





into pots as large as it is convenient to give 
them, shortly become dependent on what they 
receive in the shape of manure in some form. 
That old Azaleas can be kept for any length of 
time full of strength and vigour I have proved 
with specimens that have remained undisturbed 
in the same soil for ten years, and at the end of 
the time they made as much wood as when they 
were young. It may be well here to say that 
peat of even the best quality is not rich enough 
to enable Azileas to make the growth they 
should do. The assistance that is required in 
this way to either get young Azaleas on quickly 
or to keep up the vigour of old plants is much 
more than seems to be generally supposed. 
When ordinary manure-water is used for old 
specimens it should be given once a week during 
the time the plants are making their growth, 


that they never attain the ¢iz3 they should, /and up to the time the wood is approaching a 





Azalea Mrs. Turner (flowers pink margined with white). From a photograph by Mr. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 


8 inches to 15 inches in length annually, only a| 
small percentage of which fail to flower. The 
whole of the flowers are cut with from 4 inches 
to 6 inches of wood attached. The plants 
are models of skilful cultivation; many of 
them run from 7 feet in height to 9 feet or 
10 feet in diameter, though they are sub- 
jected to hard forcing, every year coming 
into blcom at the beginning of November 
and onward up to the commencement of 
the following year. As soon as all the flowers 
are cut, the plants are started into growth in 
heat and kept there until the buds are as big 
and plump as large Apple-pips, after which, to 
prevent their blooming before the flowers are 
wanted, the houses are either thrown open or 
the plants are moved to the open air. But when 
the latter course is followed with plants that 
are forced to come in early, and which are after- 
wards kept for six months under glass with fire- 





althovgh the annual growth is not evfticient to 
admit of much in the way cf cutting, unless the 
flowers are taken off with atcrap of wood that 
makes them all but useless. 

Another source of weakness that Azaleas, in 
common with most other hard-wooded plants, 
suffer from is want of sufficient nutriment. In 
the case of pot-plants of the numerous kinds 
that bear partial shaking out and repotting 
annually, the old material which has become 
exhausted is to a great extent got rid of, and its 
place supplied bynew. With Azaleas and other 
things of a like description, the nature of which 
is such that they will not submit to be treated 
in this way, the roots remain for years in the 
same soi], and unless something is done to make 
up for what the roots extract from it, the whole 
becomes so poor that the plants cannot do more 
than exist init. This especially is what takes 
place with old specimens that, after being put 





hard, mature condition and the buds are pro- 
minent. After this stage has been reached It is 
doubtful if manure in any shape does not do 
more harm than good, T. 


Tuberous - rooted Begonias from 
seed (Constant Subscriber).—In raising tuberous 
Begonias from seed, bottom-heat and moist air 
are necessary. Where it is not possible to have 
a series of pipes running immediately below the 
propagating frame, fix up a temporary frame 
over the pipes at one end of the greenhouse. The 
pipes should be encased in the framework, and 
slates laid along the top of them, then a good 
layer of Cocoanut-fibre-refuse. This should be 
levelled carefully and always kept moist. The 
sides of the framework should always be a few 
inches above the level of the bed of Cocoanut- 


‘fibre, as this will prevent ill effects from chilling 
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draughts. A suitable soil is one composed of 
rotten leaf-mould, and adding thereto a small 
quantity of sandy-loam with sufficient silver-sand 
to keep the soil porous, These ingredients should 
be thoroughly mixed and passed through a fine 
sieve. After this has been done bake the compost 
for aconsiderable time, sufficiently long todestroy 
weeds in the soil. Then sow the seed without 
the risk of the small seeds and seedlings being 
interfered with. The coarser siftings of the 
soil should ba retained, as they may be used to 
cover the crocks. Shallow pans are better than 
shallow boxes, and are easier to keep moist. 
30xes invariably get dry, and the soil then fails 
to adhere to the sides, often resulting in 
many seeds being lost. The pans should be 
about 6 inches in diameter and an inch deep. 
One piece of potsherd over the hole in the 
bottom, and around this a handful of very small 
pieces, will suffice, The rovgher parts of the 
siftings follow this—only a thin layer, and 
then comes the compost, almost level with the 
top of the pan. Make an even surface and 
then hold the pan ina puil of tepid water, so 
that the moisture may percolate up throvgh the 
hole in the bottom of the pan, and then con- 
tinue on through the soil. When the soil is 
thoroughly saturated remove the pan and let 
supe) flaous moisture drain away. It is then 
ready. Sowing the seed requires great care, 
and remamber that it is very minute. A 
simple way of sowing it is to take half a sheet 
of note-psper and fold this in two, thus leaving 
a channel in the centre into which the seed 
should be placed. Place the paper with the 
seed in it in the left hand, and with a pencil 
in the other tap gently underneath the paper, 
thus causing the small seeds to drop off at 
the lower end of the channel. In this way 
go all over the surface of the soil, until it has 
the appearance of being covered with a dust- 
like substance. Do not cover the seed with 
eoil, but place the pan in the frame, embedding 
it to the rim in the Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. 
Then cover it with a sheet of glass or a frame- 
light. Place the pan in a rather dark position, 
but when the seedlings appear give all the light 
possible afterwards. Should the soil at any 
time get dry, water it in the same way as was 
done previous to the sowing. Picking off the 
seedlings should commence as soon as the first 
two leaves are conspicuous. Shallow boxes are 
then best, filled with the same kind of soil as 
before, and prepared in a similar way. The 
advantage of shallow pans and boxes is that 
there 13 less likelihood of the soil becoming sour, 
a frequent source of trouble when the soil is kept 
very moist, and there i3 little root action going 
on. When the soil is ready in the boxes make 
a number of holes about the depth of the seed- 
Jings, and drop the seedlings into these one by 
one. The simplest way to transfer the seedlings 
is to take a piece of wood about 4 inches to 
6 inches in length, and a trifle larger than a 
lucifer match. Cut a Y-piece out of the end; 
and this will give a small two-pronged fork. 
Placs the fork between the stem of the seedling 
and immediately underneath the leaves. With 
the slightest pressure the seedling will part 
company with the soil, and may then be dropped 
into the hole prepared for it in the boxes. 
Place into other boxes as they get bigger, finally 
into pots or in the open border after all danger 
of frost is over. Only sow the best seed. 


Rhododendron przecox —The green- 
house at this early season of the year owes much 
of its brightness to forced hardy plants, and 
among the many that can be used for the pur- 
pose none is more satisfactory of its kind than 
this hybrid Rhododendron. Naturally a very 
early bloomer—its flower-buds are bursting now 
in the open—it requires but little forcing. If it 
has been lifted from outside and potted in late 
autumn the protection of a mildly-hsated frame 
will suffice to bring it into bloom by the middle 
of January. It should only be forced every 
alternate year, and it is a good plan to have a 
batch growing in the reserve ground, half of 
which may be potted up each autumn, forced, 
and planted out again after the flowers are past 
and the plants hardened off ; they are thus given 
two geasons’ growth before being disturbed 


again. This method is nat only less troublegome | 


thay growing them permanently in pots, but 
they thrive end Sowar much kettar, Qut-af- 
doors thie hybrid Gcwers co garly that it raraly 
pgcapss damage by frost, yot when it doae itis ong 
vf the moat beautify! of early flowering shrike, 





‘and June. - 
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THE SCILLAS. 


Or the early spring-flowering bulbs the various 
species of Scilla are among the most impor- 
tant. Year by year they are becoming more 
popular, and large quantities have been planted 
with a view to naturalising them in woods and 
parks. The kinds employed for this purpose 
are the different varieties of §. bifolia and S. 
sibirica, and there is no reason why others, 
such as amcega and hispanica, should not be used 
in the same way. S. maritima and peruviana 
are nob always hardy enough in some districts, 
so it is always safest to have specially prepared 
places for their reception. Most of the kinds 
just mentioned are easily increased by means of 
offsets from the parent bulbs, but as in most 
cases this is a slow process, seed where 
procurable should be resorted to. Scillas are of 
easy cultivation and succeed wellin pots. They 
delight ina well-drained sandy loam and an 
open, somewhat sheltered situation ; if planted 
in damp or strong soil they do not remain 
healthy. They require to be taken up every 
two or three years, separated, and replanted. 
The bulbs do not like to be kept long out of the 
ground ; if so, they get dry, and when planted 
do not thrive and produce good spikes of flower. 


S. AM@NA (the Star Hyacinth) —This is a 
handsomerobust-growing Scilla, which asregards 
outward appearance is simply an exaggerated 
sibirica. When full grown the leaves are about 
a foot long and pale yellowish-green, forming 
effective tufts, which associate well in the mixed 
border or on rock gardens with those of other 
plants. The flowers are dark porcelain-blue or 
violet, rather flat or turban-shaped, and born on 
scapes about a foot high. For edging shrub- 
beries this species is well adapted, and as the 
leaves keep their singular colour for a length of 
time, it helps to vary the dull green of the 
shrubs. Itflowersin April, and is a native of 
Levant. 

8. BIFOLIA (the Early Scilla).—This, though 
perhaps not so commonly met with as the 
Siberian Scilla, is nevertheless quite as worthy 
of a placein our gardens. It seldom fails to 
produce its flowers a full fortnight before those 
of that species make their appearance, and, 
indeed, during mild winters and under favour- 
able circumstances its welcome blooms may 
often be seen breaking the ground soon after 
midwinter if mild. As to position, that is 
immaterial, as it seems to succeed equally well 
in the open and under the shade of trees. One 
condition, however, is essential to its well-being, 
and that is, it must be left undisturbed to seed 
and increase as it likes. Of all the Scillas, 
bifolia has been perhaps the most prolific as re- 
gards varieties. Most of the other forms known 
in gardens are, without exception, advances on 
the type. S&S. precoxisa stronger grower than 
the common one, and has slightly broader 
leaves; the flowers, too, are larger and more 
abundant, and generally produced earlier. In 
purpureo-ccerulea the ovary and base of the 
segments are rosy-purple, gradually merging 
into blue, which becomes intense towards the 
tips, harmonising well with the black and gold- 
banded anthers. It is a free flowerer, and the 
blooms individually are nearly as large as a 
shilling. In the Taurian variety, S. b. taurica, 
the flowers are much larger than in §. bifolia, 
and, with the exception of the white base, 
greatly resemble those of some of the forms of 
Chionodoxa Luciliz, The flowers vary from ten 
to twenty on each scape, and the leaves of this 
fine variety are larger and broader than those of 
S. bifolia, and do not confine themselves to the 
bifoliate character. The white form of 8. b. 
alba, a pretty ivory-white form, has flowers not 
larger than those of the type, but they are freely 
produced. Others, many of which are in 
cultivation, are candida, carnea, rosea, compacta, 
maxima, metallica, pallida, etc, 

S. NuTANS (the Wood Hyacinth), also known 
in gardens as Hyacinthus non-scriptus, is too v el! 
known to need detailed dezcription, few large 
gardens being without their patch of Bluebells. 
This is, perhaps, the only Scijla in which the 
flowers are distinctly arranged on one side of the 
stem, thus giving it that gracefully drooping 
character which is so much admired. The 
common blys farm is plentiful in many districis, 
but neithey the rosy nor the whita variety is 


‘ foynd in gny quantity, sithough beth grow with 


the same freedom aathatype, If flowers in May 
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8S. HISPANICA (the Spanish Scilla).—This, 
known in gardens under the name of 8. campanu- 
lata, is a native of Portugal and Spain. It 
is one of the very finest early summer- 
flowering bulbs we have, and although for 
market its white variety is preferred, the 
old form is still plentiful and likely to hold 
its own where well established. It is easily 
distinguished from all others by its distinct, 
bell-shaped flowers and rather robust habit. 
The leaves are about a foot long, an inch broad, 
and sharp pointed ; the flower-stalk, which is 
about a foot in height, bears a profusion of pale 
blue flowers, but in others they are azure-blue, 
violet, pink, and pure white, all having more or 
less recurved edges. It flowers in May and 
June. 

8. ITALIcA (the Italian Scilla)—This is 
remarkable for its pretty little rosettes of dark 
green lanceolate leaves, its pale blue flowers 
with darker coloured stamens, and the delicious 
fragrance which they emit early in the day. It 
rarely exceeds 8 inches or 10 inches in height, 
and though it will do well in a variety of soils, 
it seems to thrive and increase most in a light, 
sandy loam sheltered from east winds. 

S. SIBrRIcA (the Siberian Scilla).—This well 
merits the place which it has attained and which 
it has so long held—that of being foremost 
amongst dwarf spring-flowering bulbs. The 
peculiar porcelain-blue of its modest drooping 
flowers is quite unique at that early season, and 
mixed with Seowdrops they have a charming 
effect, while alone in large patches they are very 
striking. Wherever the soil is light and sandy 
this bulb may be had in perfection, either in the 
cock garden, in the flower border, or peeping from 
amongst the Grass by woodland walks, where itis 
most effective. It is not so sportive as its near 
neighbour, 8. bifolia; although a few varieties 
have been obtained, few are distinct enough to 
merit attention. The Siberian Scilla is used ex- 
tensively for forcing, which it seems to stand 
well, and is very ornamental in greenhouses 
earlyintheyear, After forcing, instead of throw- 
ingaway the bulbs, as isusually done, they should 
be planted out, where in the course of a year or 
two their usual vigour will be restored, when 
they may again be lifted and forced as before. 
By having three sets of bulbs a continual euc- 
cession for forcing may be kept up without 
expense, 

Amongst Scillas not generally found in 
gardens, but which are hardy enough in dry 
situations, may be named S. peruviana, a large 
epecies, with beautiful broad leaves, Yucca-like 
and very distinct; it stands well in sheltered 
nooks, or even in the opan border in southern 
districts. The variety Clusi also stands well. 
S. maritima is properly a greenhouse species, 
but in the places indicated for S peruviana it 
may be grown outside without harm, though it 
rarely flowers. S. lilio-hyacintha is quite hardy, 
and well worth a place in the mixed border. S. 
hyacinthoides, 8. pratensis (amethystina), S. 
obtusifolia (an Algerian species), autumnalis, 
patula and its various forms, including cernua 
and others, differ little from one another in 
general characters. 


THE CHIONODOXAS. 


Chionodoxas are certainly by far the most 
beautiful and useful of our early spring-flowering 
bulbs, and can be grown in English gardens 
more easily than was thought possible. Inevery 
garden where they have been established for a 
few years they have become veritable weeds, 
self-sown seedlings coming up everywhere even 
yards away from the original clump. Weknow 
well what they are capable of doing in the rock 
garden and the bulb border. Why not naturalise 
the surplus stock in the woodland and the wild 
garden? Their great hardiness, exceeding 
beauty, and the rapidity with which they 
increase, are all in favour of their establishment 
on our grassy slopes, Everyone at compara- 
tively smali expense may have masses of ths 
Glery of the Snow, and no more beautiful, 
natural, or better way can be suggested, Any 
good garden goil suits the Chionodoxas well, and 
they have lately been much used for forcing for 
the greenhouse, ete, although too much heat 
weakens them, end their hrilliancy ta some 
extent is lost. 

Tug Gyory ov tHE Swow (C. Lucilip) is by 
tox the moat popular end best-known speaiea of 
this pompesatively modoyn clees of early spring. 
fiowering bulbs, Ite valus will he increased 
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Siberian Scilla (S. tibirica). 


Scilla Hughi. 








Spanish Scilla (S. campanutata). 





reste) Satey Glory of the Snow (Ohiono- 
SBN Gy ars doxa L:ciliz). 




















Bluebells (Scilla nutans). 


Ohionodoxa sardensis. 





Scilla amana, 
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when we cee if in bold breadths in our wood- 
lands and grassy slopes, much in the way Snow- 
drops and Daffodils have been used in our own 
gardens. It is an extremely variable species in 
size as well as in the form and colour of its 
flowers, and there can be no mistake about the 
improvement, which is evident after a couple of 
years’ cultivation in good rich soil. Newly- 
imported bulbs, as a rule, produce small and few 
flowers, but when really well established size 
and number are almost doubled. It is one of 
the hardiest bulbs we possess, and will stand 
any amount of frost without injury. Self-sown 
seedlings spring up everywhere, and this will 
hardly be regretted. It flowers during March 
and April. There is also a white-flowered form, 
hut itis rare. C. Luciliw var. Forbesi is appar- 
ently nothing more than a large, shy-flowering 
form of the above, C, grandiflora was first 
introduced to our notice under the name of C. 
gigantea. The whole plant is more robust than 
the type, the flowers larger and more numerous, 
and of a distinct soft violet-blue with a small 
white centre. It has not shown the slightest 
signs of reversion, and may be taken as a really 
distinct and constant form. It is also a native 
of Asia Minor, 

C, SARDENSIS.—This is a charming variety. 
The flowers, though more numerous, are smaller 
than those of any mentioned above, but of a 
brilliant true gentian-blue, and altogether dis- 
tinct from those of C. Luciliw. The bulbs were 
found close to the ruins of the ancient town of 
Sardis at 4,000 feet to 5000 fest above gsea- 
level. It is perfectly hardy and a useful bulb 
for forcing. 

C. Tmouust is, like C. Forbesi, a stronger, 
larger-flowered form, otherwise identical with 
the type. 

C. NANA is a dwarf, numerous-flowered species 
from Crete. The flowers are very small, white 
or lilac, It is of little value compared with any 
of the above. C. cretica may be taken as a 
larger-flowered form of C. nana, with blue and 
white flowers. Both are natives of Crete, 


very little to recommend them. 


consideration is the 
JAPANESE Evonymus, the common or plai 


formation of hedges, screens, ete. 
gated varieties, both golden and silver (of whic 


to the green form here and there, are, on th 


with, 


but even more uncommon 


but where it does thrive, which is chiefly nea 


warmer counties inland, there is scarcely any 


maritime localities the foliage assumes a beauti 


comparatively dingy appearance. 


way, though requiring more time, and, indeed 


handsome shrubs, but the common kinds have 
But of all the 
evergreen shrubs in cultivation (coniferous sub- 
jects excepted), decidedly the most handsome 
and generally useful for the purpose under 


green-leaved kind being best adapted for the 
The varie- 


the broad-leaved golden kind is much the best 
and most ornamental), are naturally even more 
handsome and effective, but, unfortunately, they 
are slower in growth, and being liable to revert 


whole, not so suitable as the common form, and 
a really good and even hedge is seldom met 
Bat the common form is perfectly con- 
stant, fairly rapid in growth, and when kept 
well trimmed and cared for makes a close, neat, 
and most elegant fence or screen, not perhaps 
so strong and impenetrable as a Holly-hedge, 
and attractive. 
Though of a robust and vigorous nature, the 
Euonymus is, unfortunately, not sufficiently 
hardy to succeed in all parts of the country, 


the sea, and more particularly along the south 
and south-western coasts, and in some of the 


thing else to equal it as a hedge-plant. In most 


ful gloss, as if every leaf had been polished ; it 
is also a capital town plant, thriving thoroughly 
in and near London and other large and smoky 
towns, if not too far north, but here the foliage, 
of course, loses its beautiful gloss and wears a 
It is easily 
increased by means of cuttings, which should be 
inserted in frames or handlights in the autumn. 
{ven the variegated forms root readily in this 


they often make so little progress at firsts when 
on their own roots that some growers graft them 
on the common stock, in order to secure large 





































is neither known or planted to the extent its 
merits deserve. It grows freely and rapidly in 
any kind of soil, however poor, and quickly 
forms a strong and almost impenetrable hedge, 
especially as on the two-year-old wood long and 
sharp thorns are freely produced. When 
allowed to grow with suflicient freedom 
it bears, after a certain age, small round 
fruits of excellent flavour, and moat useful 
for making tarts and preserving, but the fre- 
quent trimming required to ensure a nest 
hedge of course prevents the formation of 
more than a few scattered fruits, though it is a 
nice plan, in many cazes, to let a plant here and 
there become properly developed, and in favour- 
able seasons these will fruit freely. 

A very graceful, if not particularly strong, 
fence is produced by the feathery - foliaged 
Tamarisk. Though not a particularly robust 
plant, this withstands the brunt of the sea 
breeze as well as, if not better, than anything 
else. It thrives chiefly in mild districts near 
the southern and western coasts, and where 
it does succeed, should be freely planted 
wherever a line or gcreen of elegant foliage 
is desired. Lastly, the 

Fucusta makes one of the prettiest hedges 
imaginable, and in mild districts where it 
gcows freely and is not cut down annually by 
the frost in winter nothing more charming can 
be employed for this purpose. In the Isle of 
Man the elegant F. gracilis grows almost wild, 
and forms hedges almost as freely as common 
Quick or Privet, while F. Riccartoni, F. corallina, 
and a few others, are also well adapted for the 
sume purpose, An excellent hedge may also be 
formed of some free-growing Roses, where these 
do well. Tho best to plant with this object are 
the more vigorous Teas, such as Gloire de Dijon, 
Homer, Mme. Berard, etc. Balasore 
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STAPHYLEA COLOMBIERI. 


THe Staphyleas are distinct hardy border 
shrubs of simple culture. The variety under 





plants more quickly ; but good-sized plants of 
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SHRUBS FOR HEDGES. 


SHRUBS. 


THERE is a large variety cf subjects suitab'e for 
hedge plants to choose from, and a brief 
consideration of some of those best adapted for 
the purpose may be of use now that the planting 
season is here again. For obvious reasons hedges 
formed of shrubs of an evergreen character are 
usually preferred to those consisting of deciduous 


subjects. An evergreen hedge, if in good 


condition, is almost equally ornamental at all 


seasone of the year, while those of a deciduous 
character are leafless when the shelter they 
would otherwise afford is most required. Of all 
the hardy evergreen shrubs, 

Hoty, perhaps, forms the closest, strongest, 
ard altogether best hedge, A well-grown Holly- 
hedge is not only at all times glossy and bean- 
tiful to look upon, but is practically both 
impenetrable and unclimbable. The chief dis- 
advantage of Holly as a hedge-plant, however, is 
that it is naturally slow in growth, and it takes 
a good many years to obtain a good, close 
fence of any considerable size or height. The 
common 

LavuREL is frequently employed as a hedge or 
screen plant in gardens, and though neither so 
strong or neat as Holly, it is much more rapid in 
growth, and forms a fairly good fence, especially 
where there is room for the plants to become 
tolerably well developed. A Laurel - hedge 
must not, however, be trimmed with shears 
at any time, the mutilated leaves being most 
unsightly, so that all pruning must be done 
with a sharp knife, taking care not to cut any 
leaves in two. It is worthy of remark that both 
the Caucasian and the round-leaved (rotundi- 
folia) species of Laurel are hardier than the 
common kind, and therefore less liable to 
injury from severe frosts and cold winds. Fhe 
KVERGREEN Priver (so-called), thaugh yery 
rrequently employed, and certainly rapid in 
growth, makes a very poor hedge, and is, at 
yest, an eyil-smelling and hungry subject, acm- 
pletely exhausting the soil ayound it as far gs 
vHe roots extend. Its only recommendation is 
hat it will grow in eny king of eail, however 

‘ or rubbishy. Some epecias of 


' 
ts 8 Of the rarey 
ver, notably Ligyatraum lnaidum, are fairiy ! 


l ere tog wall known to nead' 


and command good prices. Tho 










at all, inferior (o the Luonymus in general effec 
tiveness. 


instead of shears for trimming it. 


counties, especially near the sea, 
places it assumes the dimensions of a small tree, 


height and quite 4 feet through. 

There is yet one other handsome evergreen 
shrub that may be employed as a hedge-plant, 
and though affording a perhaps not very strong 
fence is at once decidedly handsome and very 
uncommon, This is the glossy-leaved Escal- 
lonia macrantha, which in beauty of foliage 
rivals the Japanese Euonymus, with the addi- 
tional attraction of producing pretty rosy-red 
blossoms freely in the summer. Though, like 
the Kuonymus, this plant is too tender for 
northern or cold localities, it grows luxuriantly 
in the south and west, particularly near the sea, 
and I have seen it in great beauty near Swansea 
and elsewhere. Of coniferous plants the . 

AMERICAN ARBOR-VITa (Thuja occidentalis) 
forms a very neat and close hedge, and is much 
used to form screens from the wind, etc, in 
nurseries. Thuja Lobbi also makes a good fence 
in a comparatively short time, and a few others 
of this class are also occasionally employed. The 
common Yew makes a splendid hedge, unusually 
close and strong, and when kept regularly 
clipped affords g remarkably neat and uniform 
appearance—too much se, indeed, for true 
beauty. Like the Holly, however, it is slow in 
growth, | 

OF deciduous subjects the twe best for the 
purpose ynder consideration are yndoubtedly 
tke common Hawthorn or White Thorn—usually 
known, when employed in thig connectian, es 
gjuick, and the Myrabslar ar Cherry Plum. The 
many good qualities of the Grat-ngmed sybject 


cconitelation, byt 


* 


apy of the variegated kinds are always scarce, 


Sweet Bay (Laurus nobilis) also forms a 
splendid hedge where it succeeds, but little, if 


It requires, however, to be kept well 
pruned, as where it does well it is apt to grow 
out of bounds in the course of a few years, but, 
as with the Laurel, a knife should be used 
In common 
with the Kuonymus it is not absolutely hardy, 
being liable to be injured severely in hard winters 
in the north and colder districts, but thriving 
luxuriantly in the more southern and western 
In some 


and I have seen hedges of it nearly 10 feet in 


notice is a cross between 8. pinnata and §, 
colchica. It is a lovely free-flowering variety, 
and much better than either of its parents. Its 
large pure white flowers, with yellow anthers, 
are borne on long, drooping racemes, and I have 
frequently counted as many as thirty-five on a 
single raceme. In addition to its free-flowering 
qualities it is also a vigorous grower. For 
forcing purposes S. colchica is well known, as 
its pearly-white blossoms respond to gentle 
heat very early in the year. If the plants have 
not been previously grown in pots they should 
be lifted from the open ground im mediately the 
leaves have fallen, and planted in pots of a 
suitable size, and plunged ina bed of ashes in 
the open air foratime. They should be taken 
to heatin batches, varying in number accord- 
ing to the requirements of the place, and be 
brought along gradually, and not, as is very 
often the case, subjected to a sharp heat at 
first. The syringe should be used freely amongst 
the top growth, and the roots should never 
be allowed to want for water. When the 
flowers are being formed the floral display will 
be considerably prolonged if the plants are 
removed toa cooler house. After its flo wering 
period is over the necessary pruning should be 
done and the plants encouraged to make fresh 
growths, and when they have been hardened off, 
plant out in a sunny spot so that the wood may 
be thoroughly ripened before winter sets in, 
















Hivergreen Huonymus in berry.— 
As I believe it is rather unusual for the Ever- 
green Kuonymus to fruit in this country, I send 
you some sprays from bushes growing close to 
the south wall of St. Edward’s Church here 
(Netley Abbsy). The berries are very abundant 
on two bushes.—M. PENNINGTON. 

*,” The specimens of E. japonicus sent were 
well berried and very attractive, the result of 
allowing the shrub free growth, : 


The height of Berberis Darwini.— 
Old specimens ef Herberis Darwini attain a 
height of 20 feet. In the grounds of the Devon 
Rosery, Torquay, one of the first planta of this 
Barberry imported into England had, in 1896, 
exceeded this height, and had 4 diameter of 
considerably over 30 feet, although it was 
| brimmed back ovgry year. At the ond of that 


yoar it was deatrgyad, gs thespacs it socupied 
“| s 4 ve 


bY 


the latter hag aleg soma pxcalieh) points,’ ang | was required for other purposes, — B, 
a ‘ . , ae ob hs ie ; : J oo lM J : pe H 
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IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 


Fon devoration the best varieties of this section 
cf Pelargoniums are quite equal to the zonals, 
and in the character of their growth are superior 
to them. In the colour of their flowers they 
range from pure white through the variotis 
shades of pink to red and dark crimson. The 
flowers of both the single and the double varie- 
ties of the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are in some 
respects preferable for cutting to those of the 
zonals, as they are less formalinshape. Grown 
in hanging baskets, with their branches allowed 
to droop, or trained co as to cover the bottom 
part as well as the top of the baskets, they are 
very effective. Like the zonals, they are not 
much troubled with insect peste, a matter worth 
taking into account, as, independent of the in- 
jury that is done by insects to such plants as 
they prey upon, their destruction and the means 
necessary for it occupy a considerable amount 
of time. The plants are free growers and equally 
free flowering. The soil they require is such as 
answers for the other kinds of Pelargoniums— | 
good loam, with a fair amount of vegetable | 
matter in it, enriched with plenty of rotten 





Pelargonium Souv. de Charles Tarncr. 


mapure, adding sand in proportion to the 
amount which the loam naturally contains, In 
potting it is requisite, as with the other varie. | 
ties of Pelargoniums, to make the soil solid ; if | 
left loose and insufficiently compressed the | 
plants will not do well. Young examples will 
bloom nicely all through the summer ; but it is) 
when they have got a year older that they make | 
a full display after having had their branches | 
shortened in in the autumn. Pyramidal wire | 
trellises are sometimes used for training them 
on, but a few neat sticks inserted just within | 
the rims of the pots do as well. On no account | 
should the shoots be trained too closely after 
the supports are sufficiently clothed, as it gives | 
the specimens a stiff, formal appearance, | 








One of the best varieties is Souvenir de| 
Charles Turner. Planted out in the open it | 
does splendidly, but the best use for this kind 
is to train it on a balloon-shaped trellis, tying | 
the shoots all over the wires, ang then allowing | 


have only just sufficient root moisture to 


as a scarlet-magenta. Albert Crougse (cerice 
colour) is another lovely variety of rather 
stronger growth, and excellent for any pur: 
pose; Louis Thibaut (bright red) is ‘a fine 
variety ; Jeanne d’Arc (double white) is a 
splendid kind for pots, but, like most ‘vhite 
elargoniums, its flowers get suffused with pink 
when grown in the open air; Mme. Crousse 
(salmon-rose) isa fine kind in colour and very 
free too; Mme. Thibaut (rose) is a lovely 
variety that cannot fail to please. The flowers 
shown in the illustration reveal the value of 
the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium when arranged in 
a& Vase. T. 
Streptocarpi.—These useful flowering 
plants, although usually described as greenhou:9 
subjects, often refuse to grow freely under 
perfectly cool treatment. Moreover, during 
winter the leaves invariably take on a rusty 
appearance, many of them dwindling away 
altogether. Icould not induce them to make 


any headway when potted in spring until I gave 
them an intermediate temperature and a fair 
amount of moisture, since which the plants have 
usually given great satisfaction. 


In February I 


eiaae 


oo ee ee 


From a photcgraph by Col. Taylor, Stanhope road, St. Albans, 


repot and stand the plants in a house having a 
night temperature of 60 degs., not givipg too 


much water at the roots until growth commences, 
as I find them liable torotat the base, the same 
as they will in winter if kept in a house from 
which frost is only just excluded. Ina month 
from the time of potting plenty of new leaves 
had under the above treatment bsen made, but 
I allow them to remain in the intermediate- 
house until April, removing them then to a 
night temperature of 50 degs. This I have 
practised for some years and find the plants 
stand it well, some of mine being now very large 
and producingannually from fifty to one hundred 
trusses of bloom during the summer. I find, 
however, that the dark bluish 
far the most vigorous constitution, the paler and 
more delicately coloured varieties being weaker, 
[also find that during winter the plants must 
preyent 


the leaves from fligging. I would, however, 


the side shoots to push out and flower in their | not adyise 2 lower temperature than 45 degs, 


own way, @ splendid mass of blossoms resylting. 
As a pillar plant, or for covering walla in gigass- 


whon at rest, es a lower one often causes disease 


}and death. Some advise the uze af beat in their 


houses, there ig no plant to surpees this, as the | culture, but the coil my Sarin are growing jn is 
t 


foliage is eo goad and the flowers 


sre abundant, | q ji 
The nolouy of the flowers may beat-he deerribed  silver-aand added, —7; 


ght Gbrous loam wi 


query, although it is a long one, 
you wish to grow your plants for market, and also 


eight good blooms. 








strains have by |. 


some legt-rmould and | : ‘ta, 
Loge eh ‘ plants should be left ontaice es late as it is safe, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Chrysanthemums for market 

(H, J. G@).—We are pleased to reply to your 

You state that 


want your plants to give you a return of about 
This should not be a very 
difficult matter, as by attention to the require- 
ments of the plants throughout successive 
seasons handsome blooms to the number 
you require should be forthcoming. We have 
divided your selection up into two distinct 
periods of flowering, so that you may know 
which sorts blossom early and thore also 
blossoming late in the season. The mid-season 
sorts are Australie, Lady Hanbam, Amos Perry, 
G. J. Warren (yellow Mme, Carnot), Mrs. G. W. 
Palmer, Mme. Carnot, President Harrison, 
Simplicity, Modesto, Ponderosum, Oceana, Pride 
of Exmouth, Duke of Wellington, General 
Roberts, and Mrs. Chas. Keyser. These sorts 
should be in the best possible condition during 
November ; some slightly earlier than others, 
so that there should be a continuous display right 
throughout the month. Baron Hirsch is gener- 
ally at its best during the latter half of October, 
and we should advise you to grow this sort 
strongly all through the season, and thento retain 
terminal buds. If you have not yet propagated 
your cuttings, do so without delay, and get the 
young plants well forward by repotving them 
when ready. By the middle of April, or perhaps 
a few days earlier, we should be disposed to pinch 
out the tipof each shoot, keeping the plants rather 
dry at the roots for afew daysatthistime. This 
will assist the new growths to break away from 
the base of the leaves, and when these are seen 
to be making progress—if the pots are full of 
roots—the plants should receive their next 
repotting. Never pinch the plants and repot 
at theeame time, The double check is too much 
so early in the plant’s life. Select three cf 
the strongest shoots, as soon as this can 
satisfactorily be determined, and then any 
additional ones may be removed with a sharp 
knife. If time and epace permit, tie out each 
shoot, as in this way the wood gets ripened so 
much better, and to a large extent ensures the 
development of the kind of growth capable of 
producing the best blooms. In the course of 
some two to three months these three selected 
shoots will each produce a bud (first ‘‘ crown ”- 
bud) in the point of their growths. When 
large enough, these buds ehould in each 
instance be removed, and the plants egain 
kept on the dry side for a few days, and 
following such treatment there should appear in 
a short time other new growths from the base of 
the leaves (lateral growths) ; and, again, three of 
the strongest shoots should be retained, when 
they have grown svfticiently to determine this. 
By adopting this method each plant should give 
you nine strong shcots, from which you should 
have little difficulty in obtaining nine handsome 
flowers. The flowers are obtained, of course, 
from the buds retained which next appear in the 
points of the nine shoots, and are known as second 
“‘crown”-buds. Blooms developed from second 
‘‘crown”’-buds are invariably of good colour, 
exquisite form, and consequently of high quality 
—in fact, just the kind of bloom to realise high 
prices in the market, providing the supply is 
persistently kept up. When the pots in which 
the plants were finally potted become full of roots 
you must commencefeeding with liquid-manures, 
gradually increasing the quantity until the 
recognised maximum be reached. Avoid giving 
this toexcess; rather practise the method of little 
and oftenif you wish tosucceed. Regarding the 
late sorts, your selection provides you with Miss 
Marchaux, Lady Lawrence, L. Canning, Eda 
Prass, W. H. Lincoln (this can be had either 
early or late), Niveum, Pride of Ryecroft (yellow 
sport from Niveum), Tuxedo (tall grower), Mrs, 
E. W. Clark, and Mrs. H. Weeks. These late 
sorts may be propagated at any time durirg the 
present month, grown on atrovgly when once 
rooted, and pinched twice—first during April 
and a second time during the first week in July. 
From this last pinching select the number of 
growtbs required from the resulting shoots, and 
when the buds ultimately appear in the points 
of these they must be retained, Towards the 
end ef September you may confidently look foy 
the buds, avd only one bud ehould be left to aack 
shoot, s3 advised for the mid-season carts, Tho 
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rather giving them a slight protection outside 
than bring them in too soon. After being 
houced, give plenty of air, and then when the 
blooms begin tounfold their florets keep sufficient 
warmth in the greenhouse to dispel damp and 
fog. We trust you will gather all the 
information you need from the above. 
Chrysanthemums—pinching Octo- 
ber sorts (Alice).—If you have purchased 
October flowering sorts their natural time of 
blooming should be during that month. But as 
you want to grow bush plants in order to have 
plenty of flowers for your baz.ar at that period, 
we should not care to stop the plants after the 
first week in May. For an ordinary October 
display—and a wonderfully free one, too—you 
could not do better than obtain a list of the 
best, which we will gladly give on hearing 
from you, and these naturally grown are 
most floriferous, and without any pinching or 
stopping whatsoever. W. H. Lincoln, as you 
suggest, can be had in Oztober, if early buds be 
retained. Viviand Morel, La Triomphant, Chas. 
Davis, Gloire du Rocher, Souvenir de Petite 
Amie, Suoflower, Elaine, Australian Gold, 
Pheedus, Source d’Or (good October sort), Emily 
Silsbury, and W. Seward could possibly be had 
at the time you name, but the bush-plant sys- 
tem of culture thus early in the flowering 
season would not answer so well. You might 
pinch for the last time daring the first few days 
in Muy, and then retain the next lot of buds 
that show themselves. There is this disadvan- 
tage, however, with these later sorts—that they 
rarely develop satisfactory flowers early in the 
season. They generally lack points in colours 
and in form; they are often quite out of cha- 
racter. The other varieties in your list we 
should not be disposed to tamper with. They 
are ig most instances distiactly late, or if 
retained too early are coarse in appearance and 
of bad colour. 
Corysanthemums—which shoots to 
retain fromthe first “ break” (7.8 I.). 
—Ganerally it is better to take up three shoots, 
or aS mapy a3 you may care to secure blooms of, 
from the first “* break,” or the equivalent of this, 
the shoots which follow after a plant has been 
pinched. There are a few instances in which 
some growers prefer to take up a single stem 
from the first break, and then the required 
number from the next break. But, as a general 
rule, for you and most other growers to observe 
would be to secure the required number of 
shoots from the first break. 
Chrysanthemums—late propaga- 
tion (Perplexed;.—Your query was replied to, 
and we think you will find it in last week’s 
issue or the previous one. Anyhow, for your 
information, as well as for others similarly 
circumstanced, we are pleased to inform you 
that by adopting the principle of pinching, as 
we have endeavoured clearly to lay down io 
previous issues, you have no cause for alarm io 
having propagated your plants so late as 
February. The usual result of eatly propaga- 
tion is to cause the plants to make a natural 
break early in the season, and by the same rule 
the late propagation of them naturally should 
ciuse a later time for their natural break, 
and consequently later bud production and dis- 
play of their blossoms. By pinching an estab- 
lished plant at the time we have described it 
should make the early-struck plant late and 
the late ones early, so that you should come out 
all right by following our advice, provided you 
got your plants rooted and nicely established by 
the times specified. 
se 
Nursery rubbish —The quickness with 
which weedy shrubs growis taken by many asa 
sign of their merit, and the use of the really good 
hardy evergreens is set aside for some rapid- 
growing forms of the Privet, which is a weed 
among shrubs. The town of Leicester is one of 
tha piaces which we have lately seen overrun 
with it. In the parts of the town with miny 
villas and not ugly gardens there are miles of 
this rank-growing Privet, forming hedges 
between the gardens and the roads. The 
hedges, having got a little old, are now decry ed 
in parts, show a bad, poor colour for a bick- 
ground, and are absolutely useless as a fence. 
The time it appears to save is really lost, 


because the years that brought it to its present 
pass would have led to a stout, handsome 
growth of Holly, Box or Yew, while the result 


cf using Privet is deplorable in all waye. 
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THERE are few gardens that are not more or 
less infested with these pests. 
slugs are the commonest and most injurious, but 
the latter are often very troublesome. 
several kinds of slugs that are common in 
gardens, but the most abundant species is the 
small one, which isabout 14 inches in length when 
full grown, and varying in colour from creamy- 
white to pale brown, or grey, with darker 
mottlings; it is known as Limax agrestis. 
Among the other species that are found in 
gardens is the large black species, that some- 
times may be found as muchas 4 inchesin length 
(Arion ater). 
colour, most specimens being of an intense glossy 
black, others of every intermediateshade bet ween 
black and white, brown, red, yellow, greenish. 
Other kinds of slugs may at times be found in 
gardens, but they may be killed by the same 
means. 
for keeping these creatures from plants and for 
killing them. Cocoa-nut-fibre, lime, etc , laid 
round the plants, may be of use for a short time, 
particularly in fine weather, but they soon want 
renewing, 
circumstances. 
handle, so that picking them off the plants is by 
no means pleasant or easy work. 
that the easiest way of destroying them is by 
killing them with a knife. 
pruning knife with a sharp point, with which I 
stab them in the shield, that part of the body 
which is just behind the head, and which forms 
a shield-like patch ; this kills them at once. If 
the slugs are very small, they may be cut right 
through at that part, but when, however, the cut 
is made nearer the tail the slug will crawl away 
as if nothing had happened. 
the plants they can probably be picked off with the 
knife, as they will generally adhere to it, but if 
they fall they can easily be dealt with on the 
ground. Small heaps of bran placed upon small 
pieces of slate or broken pieces of crockery make 
attractive traps ; some persons cover each heap 
with a Cabbage leaf, slices of Turnips, about 
4 inch thick, or of Cacumber. 
very enticing, and the slugs may easily be 
scraped off i«to a vessel full of strong lime-water. 
When there are a great many slugs about busy 
feeding, dusting freshly slaked lime about is 
very useful, as, 1f the lime is really fresh and 
hot, it will kill any that it comes in contact 
with. To be quite sure of getting it right, 
slake some lumps of Jime in an iron piil, then 
pass them through a fine sieve, and throw the 
powder into the air, so that it may fall broad- 
cast over the plants and beds. 
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There are no less than thirty-three different 
kinds of snails in this country, most of which 
are seldom, if ever, seen in gardens. There is 
one which is very common, and sometimes injures 
plants in cultivation—viz., Helix nemoralis. I 
is a much smaller snail than the common garden 
one, varies to an extraordinary degree in colour, 
and is nearly always banded. These bands vary 
greatly in number, size, and colour. The best 
time to catch slugs or snails is the evening, 
after a shower. Those who have never tried it 
will be surprised if they search the garden on a 
suitable evening, with a lantern, at the number 
of slugs and snails they will find. G. 8. 8. 
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Galls (M. A. P.) —Theclusters of galls that 
you found under the ground among bushes are 
formed by one of the Oak-gall-flies (Teras ter- 
minalis), or rather by the grubs. The flies that 
come from these galls are known by the name of 
Biorhiza sptera, and at ove time it was not 
supposed that there was any connection between 
the two insects. Now it has been abundantly 
proved that they are alternate generations of 
the same insect. The flies that are bred from 
the root galls ascend the trees and lay their 
eggs in the buds, generally selecting one at the 
end of a shoot. When the grubs are hatched 
their feeding on the bud causes it to grow int» 
the soft rounded fruit-like mass, commonly 
known as **Oak Apples.” The flies produced 
from these descend to the roots and lay their 
eggs in them, and then the round begins again. 
The flies that emerge from the root galls vary 
in siz9 from } inch to }inch in length. They 
have no wings, and are all females. Those that 
come out of the Oak Apples are of both sexes, 
the males being winged, but the females are not. 
Both are about } inch in length.—G. &. 8. 


Diseased Violet-plants (Subscriber).— 
I have never before seen Violets attacked in the 
same way that yours are, but I have no doubt 
that mites are the cause. The plant was so dried 
up when it reached me that I was unable to find 
any of the mites. I should be very much obliged 
if you would senda fresher plant. I should burn 
all the affected plants, and not plant Violets in 
the same ground for at least a year.—G. 8. 5. 


Pear-trees attacked ( M7s. OC. Hedding). 
—From your description your Pear-tree was 
attacked by the grubs of the Pear saw-fly 
(Selandria cerasi). This insect makes its chrys- 
alides inthe ground. They are enclosed in small 
oval cocoons about } inch in length. The grubs 
either fall to the ground or crawl down the 
stems when full grown, and it is most unlikely 
that they should crawl any distance before bury- 
ing themselves, so that the best way to prevent 
an attack next season is to remove the earth 
from under the tree to a depth of 3 inches or 
4 inches, and replace it with fresh soil. The 
earth that has been taken away must be burnt, 
buried not less than 1 foot below the surface, or 
thrown into a poultry-yard so that the fowls 
may scratch it over and pick out the cocoons. If 
thrown about anywhere the flies will come out 
of the chrysalides and at once seek the Pear- 
trees and lay their eggs.—G. 8. 8. 


Grub in Appletree branch (J. 
Plackett) —The grub you found in the branch 
of your Apple-tree did not reach me, but your 
letter did. If the former was of a creamy- 
white colour, dotted with black, it was no doubt 
the caterpillar of the wood leopard-moth 
(Zeuzora aesculi). If it was ofa reddish-browua 
colour, and rather paler beneath, it was the 
caterpillar of the goat-moth (Cossus ligniperda). 
Generally it is the best way to cub off the 
branch that has been attacked ; but sometimes 
it is practicable to thrust a pointed wire up the 
gallery that the insect has made in the bough 
and stab it, or to push in some tow or cotton- 
wool soaked in tar or paraffia-oil, and so stifle 
it. The entrance to the hole should be well 
plugged with clay after putting the tow in. 
Neither of these insects are uncommon,— 
G. 8. 8. 

Currant-buds infested (4. /. B.).— 
The buds of your Black Currants are infested 
with the Currant gall-mite (Phytoptus ribis). 
If most of the shoots on your bushes are affected 
as badly as those you sent, the best thing you 
can do is to pull up and burn the plants, as they 
will never be of any use. If only a few shoots 
are affected, they should be cut off at once and 
the buth well brushed over with 3 lb. of sul- 


This slug is also variable in 


All manner of devices have been tried 


even under the most favourable 
Slugs are nasty sticky things to 


I have found 


I use a common 


If the slugs are on 


These are also 


Watering with 
one part of liquid ammonia to five or six parts 
of water, ifit is made to reach the slugs, kills 
themimmediately. Slugs aregeverally supposed 
to have no shelJs. This is, however, quite a 
mistake, though it is true that they are 
not visible, for under the shield already 
alluded to there is a small flattened shell in 
some species, while in others the shell isrepresen- 
ted by a few little grainsof calcareous matter. 
There are nine different kinds of slugs 
in this country, besides one belonging to a 
different family, often known as the ‘‘snail- 
slug,” on account of its having a small, ear- 
shaped shell on its back near the tail. Its 
ecientific name is Testacella haliotide It is a 
very local species, differing in its habits from all 
other slugs in not feeding on vegetable matter, 
its food consisting entirely of worms, slugs, or 
small snails, so that it should be encouraged in 
every way in gardens, This slug, when full 
grown, is about 3 inches in length, narrow, and 
tapers towards the head, which is small. Its 
general colour is brownish-yellow, often more or 
less speckled or mottled with black, red, or 
white. The common garden snail (Helix as- 
persa) is too well known to need any description, 
its ravagss at times in gardens being consider- 
able. By far the best way of destroying this 
pest is by picking them off the plants on which 
they are feeding and killing them with boiling 
water. They so quickly withdraw themselves 
into their shells, that lime or liquid ammonia is 
practically useless, and often pass the winter, 
many of them clustered together, in cracks in 
walls or at the base of a wall in some sheltered 
place. If they are very abandant it is well 
worth while to search such places for them. 
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phuret of lime and 1} Ib. of soft-soap, well 
mixed and added to 10 gallons of water. The 
mixture should be freely put on and allowed to 
fan inte all the cracks and crevices in the bark 
aad round the base of the buds; or the follow- 
ing mixture may be used—viz, | lb. of soft 
soap, 1 lb. of flowers of sulphur, the extract 
fcom } lb. of Quassia-chips, well mixed and 
added to 10 gatlons of water. If there are 
many bushes to be treated, to save time the 
mixtures can be applied with a syringe or 
spraying machine, In the autumn the shoots 
should be cut as hard back as practicable, and 
everything that is cut off burnt.—G. S. S. 

Diseased root (4.).—The root was badly attacked 
by snake millipedes (Blanjulus guttatus). I cannot sug- 
gest any o‘her way of dealing with them than pulling up 
and barning the iafested plante, and dressing the ground 
heavily with gas-lime. No ordinary insecticides have any 
ae them when below the surface of the ground.— 
Geass. 

Tasect on Dendrobium (One who Subscribes).— 
The iasect you sent which you found on your Dendrobium 
is an immature specimen of one of the plant bugs, but of 
what species I cannotsay. You had better wash the plant 
with some insecticide. At present the insects are unable 
to fly, as they have not yet got their wings, so that they 


ya killed now than they will ba in a few dayw’ time. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GAKDENING free of charge if correspundents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed to the EorroR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, The name and 
address of the sender are required in addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the piper. When more than 
one query is sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issuz immediately following the receipt of their communication, 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
vossible in dealing with them. 


= 


REPEATED QUERIES. 


2727—“ Sammer at mid-winter.”—In the above 
artiila on Jan. 16, page 664, ‘* Lady Amateur, Berks,” 
kindly offers to give ‘‘cultural directions for plants suit- 
able for winter blooming in greenhouse,” for which I 
shail be most grateful. My greenhouse is only 7 feet by 
7 feet. Would she discard Oamellia3 just out of bloom ?7— 
Laby AMATEUR, Salop. 


2729 -The best double white Zonal Pelar- 
goniums.—I wish to confine myself to one variety 
of double white Zonal Pelargonium, and should like very 
much to have the opinion of readers of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED a3 to the best all-round variety for general pur- 
poses 7—NEMo. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are tnvited to give further answers 
shou'd they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2785—Asparagus verticillaris (M. 0O.).—Ibt is 
quite hardy, and may be grown in the open 


2785 -—Taberoses in the open (M. 0 ).—Tuberoses 
may be raised inthe open and planted out in early summer. 
Soil and position are immaterial. 


2787-Weak Hyacinths (M. Plackett) —The reason 
of the failure is to be attributed to the fact that the bulbs 
were placed in heat before they were properly rooted. 
They ought to have been kept outside until the crowns had 
commenced to expand.—H. 


2788—Palm unhealthy (Mrs. Robertson). —The 
present is a very suitable time to repot your Palm. See 
that the pot is properly drained, and use a compost of good 
turfy loam, with a little peat and silver-sand added. 
After potting it will be of great banefit to the plant if it 
can be placed in a warm-nouse for a time, and syringed 
twice a day.—H. 

2789 Age of Tritoma-plants3 (Mrs. 0, Smith).—It 
is impossible to tell from the leaf you forward the size of 
your Tritoma-plants. If the leaf sent is one of the largest, 
the plants are certainly young and have not yet reached 
their flowerir g state ; but similar leaves are to be found 
even in very lurge plants. 

2790—Mossy Currant-bushes (Subscriber) — 
Smother your Ourrant and Gooseberry-bushes with fresh- 
slaked lime at once, but do it when they are rather damp. 
A further dressing may be given a week later ; that should 
destroy the Moss. No doubt its growth is largely due to 
the absence of lime in the soil, but the dressings on the 
bushes will wash in; and if a good ground dressing of 
soot be added, then lightly forked in, great good shoulda 
iesult. 
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2791—Wa ll tiles (4. B ).—We do not gather from 
your query what is the nature of the wall-tiles you need 
for a fernery, 88 80 many diverse things may be included 
in the term. Generally nothing seems better to cover a 
fernery wall than driving in 6 inches or go apart all over it 
eyed heldfasts, the heads projecting 3 inches from the 
wall. Through these eyes stout galvanised wire may be 
run; and then pieces of Mosg or turf or peat, or all, forced 
between the wirt and wall. Then the whole may be planted 
with tiny seedling ferns and pieces of Selaginella, well 
soaked with water by syringing, and frequently so watered 
as needed. Such a wall remains a perfect mass of greenery 
for many years. If you specially pref. r tiles describe them 
to Sankey and Oo., Bulwell Pooteries, Nottingham, who 
may be able to help you. 


2792—Cement on brick fioor (J. H ) —We know 
of no method whereby cement can be removed from a tiled 
flocr but by the aid of a hard chisel. If you will usea 
tool of that description, aided by a heavy hammer, you 
may so clear the tiles of the incrustation that rough rub- 
bing with brick or soft stone may in time cleanse away the 
rest. Hard-set cement is so insoluble and impervious to 
moisture that it will be difficult indeed to cleanse the floor 
ag you desire. 

2793—Scorched Cineraria-leaves (7. P. F.G.).— 
It is very evident that your leaves have been burnt at the 
edges by the fumigator you employed. I: is a compound 


that is wonderfully successful in destroying aphis, but if a 


little too strong is dangerous to both flowers and leafage. 


But vour Oineraria lea‘age seems to be peculiarly thin and 
You seem not to have light enough to create 
Perhaps you may too have kept 
Cinerarias like 
plenty of light and air, and to be kept rather cool than 


attenusted. 
stout, heal hy foliage. 
the plants in a somewhat warm, dry air. 


otkerwise, Again, if the leaves were at all damp when 


fumigated, they are apt in the hot smoke or vapour to 


burn speedily. 
2791—Blus or red or deep orange-flowered 


climber for unheated house (4. Burlow).—Big- 
nonia radicans is an orange-flowered climber, and Rhodo- 


chiton volubile has red blossoms. Both these are grown 


and flowered out-of-doors in the South of Eagland, while 
the double lavender-blus Clematis John Gould Veitch, 
which belongs to the Florida section, would provide blooma 


of a blue colour, 
2795—Zonal Pelargoniums 


warmth. So soon as the sun gets more powerful growth 
will follow. 
pots till the middle of March, as after that growth is quick, 
and the plants soon become rooted. 


abundant bloom all the summer. So long as they are 
in small pots keep the flowers pinshed out. As to water- 
ing, just kesp ths soil moist, but more water will be 
oceled when good growth ia seen. 
on mi'd days, but not wkea cold or windy. 


2795—Heliotrops-leaves (Sandal).—The leaves 
sent bear the aspect of scorching, as though some burnt 
air or carbonic-acid gas had come into contact with the 
leaves. Still, the sease of smell should scon tell of that 
trouble, Very likely, if you cut your plants back and 


induce new growth to break out, you will fiad the leaves 
to be healthy. With respect to the Agaleas, assuming that 


the buds are firm and do not drop, no doubt they will 
trsak into growth and bloom presently, 
reasoa to assum3 that they have gone wrong, 


2797—Seediing Orange (Tl’angerine).—The Tan- 
gerine Orange iy not a strong grower, anid your plant 
seems doing very well as it is but two years from seed. 
Repot it in April. Get a clean 45-inch pot, and soil, one- 
half turfy loam, the rest peat and sharp sand, and just a 
listle of old hot-bed manure; a very litile of all, if good, 
suffices. Do not check growth ly pinching at present ; it 
will betime enough later if sucn be needed. Keep the 
plant in the full sunlight now, and let it have a moderate 
supply of water. Ia hot, sunny weather a littleshade and 
a cooler position are best. 


2798—Sandy soll ( Puazled).—We do not see that you 
are pugzled any longer, as your fresh query shows that you 
are alive to the need3 of the case. Oertainly cast the top 
spit of good soil from the proposed walks over the bordera, 
replacing it with sand takea from below. 
walks will not exceed 4 feet in width, and your borders 
may be 10 feet wide, your soil thus thrown out will add 
but a few inches when levelled. All the same, it is the 
right couree to take. Well tread the sand at the botiom cf 
the walks, and neatly level it before adding gravel. Get 
all groundwork done and the edgings made or planted 
first, finishing off with the gravel last. 

2799—Plants for room (Suffolk Reader) —Good 
Palms for a rather shaded room are Kantia Fostcrians and 
Phenix rupicola, and good Ferns are Adiantum pedatum 
and Asplenium cristatum floridum. There are, however, 
many others. Then Aspidistras, both green and variegated, 
and India-rabber-plants, also green and varieg sted, make 
capital shaded room plants. All these need frequent 
sponging of the leayes or fronds if dust prevails Flower- 
iog plants may do little in so shaded a room, but seldom in 
a satisfactory way. Tradescantias do nicely for hanging 
plants in windows, and Oampanula isophy!|s, both white 
and blue, also flower well in tho summer hung in a 
window. 

2800—Fiield Potato (Archie Ley).—Without doubt 
the fiaest field Potato at present is Upto Date. It isa 
strong grower, disease resister, and a great cropper. You 
will also find Tae Bruce, Windsor Oastle, Prime Minister, 
Chancelior, and Satisfaction are heavy croppers. All these 
varieties have been some time in commerce. Up to Date 
is a Scotch raised variety, and has of late become wonder- 
fully popular. 

2801—Coarse lawn (T. U ).—If your lawn is much 
covered with worm-casts, have them well scratched about 
with a fine rake or a small harrow of bushes. Tnen you 
should give the Jawn a mixture of sulphate of ammonia 
one part, superphosphate of lime two parts, and soot two 
parts, addiag to this double the bulk of clean, gritty soil, 
and well dress the Grass with it, harrowing it well and 
rolling it; that would do the best Grasses great good. 
Keep the coarse Grasses hard cat with a scythe, and as 
g00n as can be afcer the dressing is well in, use the lawn- 
mower. Your's vn should under such treatment rapidly 
improve, 







(Beginner).—Your 
cuttings in a cool-house do not make growth from lack of 


We should leave shifting singly into small 


They should, when 
they are large enough to shifé into 6 inch pots, give you 


Give a little top air 


We have Lo 


But as your 
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2802—Blood-emanure (J: A. P.).—We have read 
your note intimating that a powder blood-manure is 
largely popular in the Weat of Ireland, and have beer 
disappointed not to flnd some information as to the 
process of conversion. We have been long familiar with 
similaf powder in this country, and, we believe, made Very 
thtich as we previously indicated. You do not say that 
your Itish blood-manure is otherwise. Of course, the raw 
blood may be subjected to great heat eo as to eliminate the 
water by evaporation, leavirg onlv a sediment that is 
mixed with solids. Bones, doubtless highly crushed, 
mixed with the blood- manure rather tend to the 
inference that these as phosphates dominate the manure 
after all. 


28083—-Mulching Peach border (Subscriber).—As 
in the spring when Peach-trees begin to make growth the 
chief object is to get the soil in which the roots are well 
warmed, it is beat to leave mulching the surface with long 
manure until not only leaves are developed, but fruits are 
well set. Even then it ia wise to top-dress only after 
stoning, which usually takes place when the fruits are 
about the s'ze of small Walnuts. When that important 
period in Peach production is passed, the fruits begin 
tapidly to swell. Not only will a moderate top-drestiog 
of long manure do good, but frequent soakings of water to 
wash in the good elements in the manure will do good 
also. 


2804—Vines from eyes (Kismet).—We are pleased 
to learn that you have peen so successful in striking 
Vine-eyes. Wait till some 6 inches or 7 inches of growth 
have been made, and doubtless by then fair roots. Then 
pot each singly into quite sma)l pots, water, then stand in 
a close, warm-frame in a warm-house, if you cap, to 
encourage quick rooting. The next shift should be into 
5inch pots. In these latter pot firmly, and stand along on 
one side of the house close together to train up under the 
glass. If any are wanted to fruit in pots, they should be 
in those 10 inches across. The rest will make capital 
planters after the leaves have fallen and the wood ia 
ripened. Get A. F. Barron’s book on ‘ Vine Culture,’ 
price 53. 6d. 


2805—F lowers at Christmas (4. M.H. P).—Late 
Chrysanthemums, such varieties as Priacess Teck, Lady 
Lawrence, L Canning, and Golden Gem, grown ia pots 
aud kept cool outdoors so long as sefe, then gotintoa 
greenhouse, are best for Christmas bloomiog. You may 
have Roman Hyacinthsin plenty bv potting in 8S: ptember 
and forcing ; also Freesias (white flowers), Oyclamen, and 
Ohinese Primroses. But Cyclamen-3eed should be sown 
in Septemb2r, sixteen months previously, and that of 
Chinese Primroses in the previous May. Common, 
easily-raised plants from seed will not bloom at Onrist- 
mas. Oamellas do so very well, but they have to be 
purchased. So, too, with yellow Genistas. Arums, pushed 
on in warmth, do bloom at Obristmas also, and so may 
some of the Polyanthus Narcissus. Except where there 
can be a forcinz heat furnished, the range of plants to 
bloom ia mid-winter other than those named is small 
indeed. 


2806 -W indow-box (Pussie).—To grow ina window- 
box 80 far north as Glasyow plants that would blocm well 
in the summer would depend materially on the postition of 
the window, and whether, even though facing south, it is 
wind-swept. At present we should fill the box with a few 
pretty little conifers and variegated sh:ubs, Waliflowers, 
Pansies, Oreeping Jenny, and anything quite harcy. In the 
summer probably lvy-leaf and Scarlet Zonal Pelargoniume, 
White Marguerites, and trailing Petunias would do very 
well. And for climbers, if Canary Oree per and Oonvolvu- 
lus will not do, then plant on each side Virginian Oreepers. 
If your box is 3 feet wide and deep it is of big dimen- 
sions We should prefer one 12 inches widg and 9 inches 
deep to fit a window-sill. 


28U7—Rabbit-eaten trees (Jam).—if the bark 
round the stems of your Apple-trees has been eaten c ff 
down to the hard wood all round, then there is no hope: f 
saving them. No dressing can do theleastservice. Ifthe 
bark has been but partially stripped cff the trees will live ; 
so long as the bark is not entirely severed there is connec - 
tion between t:ees and roots for sap movement. The 
stems but partially harmed may be coated over with a 
mixture of soft-soap, clay, and a very ittle paraffin stirred 
in. This mixture should be in the form of paint, and be 
well dabbed on with a brush. Its purpose is rather to 
destroy insects or fungus than to render other service. 
Nature alone can perform the work of re-coating the 
stems with bark in the course of time. Rabbits, how- 
ever, must be rigidly excluded from the trees hence- 
forth, 


2308—Wet smoke-pipe to boiler (G. R F.).—It 
is an unusual complaint you make that adding fresh fuel 
to your furnace beneath greenhouse boiler results in 50 
greatly charging your smoke-pipe with moisture that it 
comes down and injures the fire, As your coke and coal 
fuel is dry, it is evident the cause must be looked for 
elsewhere, and it seems to be found in the exposure of tha 
metal flue or stove-pipe to the atmosphere—that in your 
northern locality the heat of the pipe attracts moisture 
from the air, causing it, the moment fuel is applied and 
the temperature i3 temporarily reduced, to condense, with 
the result you complain of. Oannot you have your flue 
enclosed by fixing round it a wooden case a few inches 
away, and filling up the intervening space with dry soil or 
sand Y Some such covering should supply a remedy. 


2809 —Pruning Apple-trees (H. W ).—Itis always 
best to fairly hard prune young or newly-planted fruit- 
trees, and the work cannot be done too scon. Cut back 
the next season’s shoots fully two-thirds their length, 
cuttiag to a leaf-bud that projects outwards. By doing so 
the new growths are :pread wide rather than together. 
When thus hard cut new, strong shoots are made, rnd 
these re-act on the roots, and cause tkem to be active also. 
With respect to cordon-treee, the cutting back of the 
leading shoot may be needful or not. It the shoot be 
long, then it is needful to shorten it, perhaps one-half, ro 
as to cause the back buds to break, or otherwise they 
may not do so. If the shoot be quite short, pruning 
may not be essential. The great object of the pruner is 
to furnish the stem as it grows. 


2310—Auriculas (Cowslip).—The article you ask for 
shall be furnished in a week or two. You do not ssy, 
however, whether you want house and frame culture 
described, or merely outdoor or border cultuie. With 
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respect to the possibility of raising bybrids by inter- 
crossing Auricula-flowers with pollen from those of the 
Polyanthus or Primrose, the effort has often been made, 
but without success. There is hardly a family of plants in 
which there exists so much of stand-offishness as in that of 
the Primulaces. We have not heard of one single case in 
which inter-crosses of distinct species have been successful. 
Many efforts have been made to inter-cros3 Auriculas 
with Ohinese Primulas, and the latter with P. obconica. 
Any species of true Primrose—that is, of the Primula 
veris or vulgaris form3—will inter-cross ; so also will those 
of the Primula-Auricula section, having allied character 
and leafage. But of distinct species it seems that all 
refuse to intermingle their blood with others of the same 
family, hence your proposed efforts at Inter-crossing seem 
dissipated at the outset. 


2811—Greenhouse (#. G. P.).—Your arrangement 
of greenhouse and pipes seems very well, but we should 
have been content with one division and two compart- 
ments, as if the extreme one has rather more piping it is 
the end house and more exposed to cold. If trees give 
much shade in summer cannot they be lopped? Unless 
your heat could be cut off from any one house—and in 
your case that is very difficult—the average temperature 
will be very much the same. Of course, you could keep 
the first and second compartments cooler by throwing 
sacks or mats over the pipe3 for a time ; but to keep the 
further house warm you would need all your fire-heat. 
The average inside temperature with 10 degs. of frost 
would probably not exceed 60 degs , except on sunny days. 
There is no reason why you should not have the various 
greenhouse plants you mention, and Camellias, Azaleas, 
Genistas, Deutzias, and similar hard-wooded plants in 
abundance, and many things blooming throughout the 
winter. Have the rafter bara of the roof, and the front 
sashes also, to take glass 12 inches by 14 inches, and let it 
be of 21 oz , which is stout and less liable tocrack. Do not 
giaza tight, but allow the glass to drop into the bars 
easily. Bed well with putty, securing with tacks, and use 
as little top putty as possible. A few nice climbers inside 
the houses will much mitigate sunshine in the summer ; 
and if the sun was found too powerful then give the top 
glass a very thick coating of summer-cloud shading. 


2812—Peach-buds dropping (G. 0. S.).—Oertain 
varieties of Peaches, such as Alexander and Hale’s 
Early, very commonly drop their fruit-buds, a practice 
difficult to understand It is commonly attributed to 
lack of ample moisture at the roots, but you say your bed 
is moist. Is it really so from 12 to 20 inches down, where 
the roots largely are? Oddly enough, bud dropping isa 
rare circumstance with any varieties outdoors, where they 
get ample moisture. In all cases what may be regarded 
as forcing should be very slow, so as to accustom the trees 
to the warmth gradually. Will you try the condition of 
the border low down? 


2813—Greenhouse plants (Hiburnia).—So soon as 
you have a good warmth, say 60 degs. to 65 degs of heat, in 
your greenhouse, you can sow seed of Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Oannas, Tobaccos, Celosiae, Coleus, Balsaams, and similar 
flowering things, using broad mouth pots or shallow pans. 
Place good drainage in the bottoms, then some coarse soil, 
and on that very fine sandy soil. Sow the seed thinly, 
press the smallest in, and if larger seeds bury their own 
depth. Water gently, stand in a warm part of the house, 
and cover up with tissue paper in the day. When the 
seedlings are up and large enough to handle they should 
be pricked out thioly into other pans, and b3 kept grow- 
ing on and finally be got nicely into pots. General hints 
on the management of a greenhouse would need too much 
space, You should get some suitable book to help you. 
See other answers O/courge, you must keep up a regular 
warmth once the house is started, not lower than 60 degs. 
at night, and up to 70 degs by day. 


2814—Hardy flowers for cutting.—‘‘ Mungo” 
should certainly plant the taller-growing plants in the 
centre of the beds. The large cold-frame should not be 
entirely filled with soil, but should have at least nearly 
6 in: het of drainage—broken bricks, potsherds, or rubble ; 
over this a layer of long manure, and then good soil on the 
top of that, leaving sufficient space for the plants he pro- 
poses growing to attain their proper dimensions without 
touching the glass. No move space than this is necessary, 
as, the further distant they are from the glats the more 
drawn-up they will become. 


2815—-Treatment of Crinum longifolium 
alnpum (/ L.).—Do not repot the Crinums; they flower 
beat when pot-bound. ‘Tuey often refuse to flower fora 
year or two after being potted, and then bloom periodically, 
sometimes even twice a year. When they reach this 
condition their rots are full of roots, whose vigour is such 
that they often burst pot after pot, unless they are bound 
round with copper wire. You can grow them in heat if 
you have it at your disposal, but they will succeed ina 
cold greenhouse or in the opan air in the south-west. You 
may take the side-shoots off now, but do not disturb the 
parent plants more than necessary. 


2816—Growing Campanula pyramidalis 
and Lilium auratum (4. /F' ).—Osmpanula pyra- 
midalis, if strongly grown on, flowers well ia a 9-inch pot, 
though it will flower in smaller sizzs. Lilium auratum 
should be planted ia pots, the insides of which are about 
1 inch to 1} inches distant from the bulb. No particular 
siz2 can be given, as the siz2s of the bulbs vary so greatly. 
In planting fill the pots half full of soil, then add a Sayer of 
tilver-sand, and press the bulb3 down, pouring some more 
silver-sand between the bulb sesles, and finally adding 
more soil until the tops of the bulbs are just covered. A 
space of 14 inches should be left at the top of the poty. 
which should be filled with rich soi! when the bulbs throw 
out their stem-roots, which will not be until they are from 
1 foot to 2 feet high. Oaly one bulb should be planted in 
each pot. 


2817—Azaleas after flowering.—“' Beginner” 
shouli endeavour to get the Azalea to make growth by 


placing it in a sunny position and attending carefully to 


giving it water when required. When its growth is com- 


pleted, which it should be by July, the planta should be 
stood in the open in a slightly-shaded position in order 
that the growth may bacome ripened, removing it again 
It is, however, 
impossible to ensure a full measure of success in the culture 
of Azvlea3 without the ass’stance afforded by a glass-house 


iato the house at the end of September. 


and heat, 


tain turf breeds Black Lichen freely; indeed, it is with it 
a natural product. 
patches with a mixture of lime and soot at intervals of ten 
days, and then in April give the entire lawn a dressing 
of superphosphate of lime two parts, and sulphate of 
ammonia one part, at the rate of 4 1b. 
mixing this manure with double its bulk of fiae road-grit or 
other fine soil, and sowing it broadcast, then well raking 
or brushing it about to wash in. 
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2818—Gladiolus The Bride.—If_ ‘' Beginner” 
wishes to plant out his pot of Gladiolus The Bride he 
should give the pot’ a watering, and then, placing his left 
hand over the top of the pot, invert it and rap the 
upturned bottom of the pot sharply with a piece of wood 
or his fist. He will then find that he can lift the pot off 
the soil, which will remain in his hand without losing its 
shape, This can then be carefully placed in the hole 
prepared for it in the bed without disturbing the roots. 
If preferred, ‘“‘ Beginner” could bloom the Gladioli in the 
pot. 


2319—Daffodil-flowers getting smaller (Sub- 
scriber, Chiswick),—Daffodils often bloom more freely one 
season than another. This year we,hear from the Scilly 
Isles that the Narcissi do not give promise of abundant 
bloom. Last year dees not appear to have b2en favourable 
for flower formation within the bulbs. This is not the 
fault of the bulb, and, probably, cannot be ascribed to the 
soil, although in some soils Daffodils bloom more freely 
than in others. In soils that are retentive of moisture, 
though not necessarily beavy soils, peat and disintegrated 
granite suiting them admirably, Narcissi generally are 
more satisfactory than in dry, light soils. The Double 
Post’s Daffodil is, of all the Narcissi, the most addicted to 
throwing up flower-stems, the buds on which “ go blind” 
before opening. This failure is of more frequent occur- 
rence in dry borders than in deep, moist soil, and appears 
to proceed from lack of strength to perfect all the 
blossoms formed. The flower-stems grow to the usual 


height, the petals are formed, but at different periods the 
growth of the latter is arrested and the flower-buds 


wither. Systematic attention to watering during the 


period of growth, which can be provided for by the cultiva- 


tor, and a dry, sunny ripening-time, which he is powerless 
to arrange for, are the chief elements necessary to store 


the bulbs with embryo flowers for the following year.—F. 


2820—Treatment of plant sent for name.— 
“EF. M,.’s” plant is Fatsia (Aralia) japonica. This isone 
of the best pot plants for a room, lasting in good health 
with care and attention for a lengthened period. From 


the dropping of the leaves itis evident that the plant is in 
bad health. 


Perhaps a clue to the cause may be found in 
“KF. M’s” statement, ‘‘I keep it quite damp.” Folisge 


plants should not be always kept quite damp, especially in 
the winter. 
one be given that will soak every particle of soil in the 
pots; then do not water again until the soil is almost 
dry, which can be ascertained by the pot ringing sharply 
if tapped with the knuckles. 
have a most pernicious effect on pot plants. 
portion of the soil becomes sodden, but there is not suffi- 
cient volume of water to find its way down to the lower 
level, which consequently becomes dust-dry and affords 
no nourishment to the roots, that slowly perish. The 
foliage of fine-leaved room plants should be sponged with 
tepid water regularly once a week, thus removing the dust 
that chokes the leaf-pores. 
they will soon exhibit signs of bad health. 
feared that ‘‘E. F. M.’s” plant is in a too advanced state 
of ill-health to be cured by any system of treatment in its 
present quarters. 
doubt, in time lead to its recovery, but when room plants 
go wrong the most satisfactory plan is to replace them by 
healthy specimens, which nowadays can be purchased at a 


When they require watering let a thorough 
Constant driblets of water 


The upper 


If this precaution is omitted 
It is to be 


Removal to a hot house would, no 


very cheap rate. 
2821—_Mossy lawn (J/’. A ).—No‘doubt your moun- 


Still, we can advise you to dress these 


per rod of surface, 


2822—Walnut-tree fruitless (Walnut ).—As your 


soil is clay it is most probable that your Walnut-tree 


refuses to fruit or to set fruits because of absence of lime 
in the soil. These trees like a carbonaceous soil un- 


doubtedly ; a chalk base suits them admirably. The best 


you can dois to smother the soil about the tree with fresh 
lime, and at once fork in. A further dressing of kainit, 


potash, and soot, given in June, should also, forked in, do 
great good. 


2823 -Broccolis and Cauliflowers (Jreland).—If 
you sow seeds of Autumn Giant Oauliflowers in March 
outdoors, and again in April, and plant out on a fairly 
good, firm soil ia July and August, you should have good 
heada through the autumn and early winter. White 
Broccolis should be sown in May and be planted on quite 
firm soil. It seems as if your plants so far had suffered 
from a touch of the slime fungus or soil sickness, due 
largely to the absence of lime in the soil. In all cases 
before you plant fork in a dressing of fresh lime, quite 
smothering the ground first. Many troubles to vegetables 
arise from lacking this important element in the soil. 


23824—Treatment of Tropzolum speciosum. 
—"N. F. D” had better leave the Tropw.lum speciosum 
alone and not cut it back. If bard weather comes thia will 
effectually stop its growth, but if it should entirely escape 
damage by frost it would commence to bloom earlier in 
the year, while leaving the top-growth wou'd not deter it 
from sprouting again from the root. 


2825-—Dwarf Cannas (Flamingo).—The Cannas do 
not require heat, although they start more readily under 
itg influence. Pot in good soil that is fairly moist in April 
and let them start naturally. Do not give much water 
until the plants show signs of growth, but do not let the 
earth become absolutely dust-dry. When in full growth 
the Cannas will reqaire plsnty of water, and an occasional 
application of liquid-manure will prove beneficial. 


2826-Christmas Roses from seed.—‘'T. M.” 
should sow the Onristmas Ree seeds as soon as ripe. If 
he has them by him now he can sow in the spring. The 
seed should be sown thinly and the seedlings transplanted 
before they become crowded. If ‘‘ T. M.” crosa-fertilises 
the good varieties of Helleborus niger, such as H, n. alti- 
felius, H. n. major (the Bath variety), H. n. juvernis, H. n. 
angustifolius, H. n. Madame Foureade, H. n. Apple Blos- 
som, and the Riverston variety, he should get good results. 
Such eee would be exceedingly interesting and 
useful. 
(:0)%13 should be planted a foot apart if large plants, 


wait until they begin to break in the spring. 
of March should be early enough to prune Roses in 
Scotland. 
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but if they sare small 9 inches will be sufficient space. 
Planting had better be delayed until the spring, as, 
although the weather is very open at present, a hard 
frost may set in af any time to the detriment of plants 
whose roots have not taken hold on the soil. 


2827—Genistas (New Reader).—The shifting of the 
Genistas from the greenhouse to the dry atmosphere of the 
living-room would be undoubtedly cause a check to 
flower production. These plants are now in fine bloom 
in the open air in many gardens in the south-west. If the 
Oinerarias are cut down immediately after flowering they 
a but not invariably, throw up suckers from the 
Ase. 


2828—Montbretia flowers destroyed (Alice).— 
Since the Montbretias grew so strongly and threw up fine 
flower-spikes, there is no doubt that ‘‘ Alice” is correct in 
her supposition that the failure to flower is to be ascribed 
to the ravages of some garden pest. We should certainly 
advise the removal of the Montbretias to another position, 
as far as possible from the harbourage afforded by the 
Ivy-hedge. Montbretias are not exacting in the matter of 


£o:l, and peat is not a necessity for their welfare. 


2829—Pruning Fachsias (An Inexperienced 
Gardener).—Do not eut your Fuchsias down now, but 
The end 


If you want exhibition blooms, the Hybrid 
Perpetuals must be pruned hard, but,for general effect 


and quantity of flower, medium pruning is advisable. 
Very weak growers should be cut back harder than strong 
growera and all weak and apiodly growth should be 
thinned out. 


2830—Plants for small gresnhouse (Salopia).— 


The most suitable plants for your smail greenhouse would 
be ‘‘Geraniums,” Fuchsias, Lilies, Cannas, Ohrysanthe- 
mums, Oarnations, and bulbous plante, such a3 Tulips, 
Narcissus, Hyacinths. 
now, excepting with bulbs. 
autumn. 
Dijon or W. A. Richardson, crange. 
find it necessary in frosty weather to have an oil-stove, 
and if you will consult our advertising columns you will 
meet with what you require. 


You might commence any time 
These you must procure next 
A good safe climbing Rose would ba Gloire de 
You might 


2831—-Bulbs by pond-side.—“ East Sussex” had 


better dig the bulbs up when they have finished flowering, 
aud lay themin to ripen in a spare bed. Some fresh soil 
should be added to the bank, and Periwinkles and 
St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum), could be planted, 
which would probably cover the ground. 
shrubs, of which a long list appeared in a late number of 
GARDENING, are planted, large holes should be dug for 
them and filled with rich soil, as they could not be expected 
to thrive in the clay. 


If flowering 


2832—Six Clematises for the greenhouse 


(T. Newton).—The following are six good varieties of 
large-flowering Olematis: Duke of Edinburgh, violet- 
purple, and Fair Rosamond, white, tinged with the blue, of 
the Patens section; Fairy Queen, flesh with pink band, 
and Gloire de St. Julien, very large, white, with mauve 
shading, of the Languinosa section, and John Gould Veitch, 
lavender-blue, double, and Lucy Lemoine, white, double, 
of the Florida section.—F. 


2833-Sweetly-scented herbaceous Peonies 


(A, M. H.).—You may plant herbaceous Peonies now. 
The following varieties are scented: Belle Donaisienne, 
Oharles Binder, Oharles Verdier, Delicatissima, Doctor 
Bardia, Eugene Verdier, Formosa, 
Oavaignac, Grandiflora nivea, James Odier, L’Elegante, 
Lentulus, Macella, Mme, Ohaumy, Mme. Journier, Mons, 
Deschamps, 
superba, 
superba, and Whitmanniana. 


Fragrans, General 


Philomele, 


Princess Olothilde, 
Reine des 


Roses, Reine Hortense, 


Prolifera 
Striata 


2334—Treatment of Camellias (A. Z O. F.).— 


es aed y that has bare branches ia evidently in bad 
health. 
It should therefore be cut back and its roots examiaed. 
These are probably ia a bad state of health and should, 
if this igs the case, be placed in new soil. 
not like pruning, but, in a case where the vital energies 
are so impaired, attention to the roots and cutting back 
the dying branches may induce healthy growth. 


If left to itself it will go from bad to worse. 
Camelijas do 


} ; (2), The 
Maidenhair Ferns prohably failed owiog to the rcots get- 


ting into an unhealthy state, this being the usual cause of 
failure. 


In a greenhouse, the temperature of which some- 
times falls to 40 deg3., the plants will not endure the soil 
being continually wet, while on the other hand, they 
should not be kept dry at the roots. Just sufficient water 
should be given to keep the fronds from flaggiag. Io 
another month the Ferns may be repotted, shaking away 
all the old soil and using fibrous loam to which a little 
peat and silver sand ig added.—F. 


2835—Neglected border (f#. #. D.).—If a border 
has besn neglected and has become poor, it should be 
remade jn the autumn by deeply trenchicy the ground and 
adding a liberal allowance of manure, and in the case of @ 
stiff clay land, leaf-mou!d and road-scrapings. When it is 
once well made, an annual mulch of manure, and soot- 
water during the summer should give it good heart for 
some time. If it is found necessary to replant and reduce 
the clumps of herbaceou3 perenniale, this work must be 
carefully carried out, the bulbs bsing lifted and planted 
again with ag little delay as possible. Iresh turves may 
be laid down to widen the lawn. The Fig-tree may ba 
thinned in early spring, hut the leading shoots should not 
ba cut back. Lilium davuricum is a native of Sibaria, If 
grows about 2 feet 6 iaches high and has orange-scarlet 
flowers. It i3 perfectly hardy. There is no reason way 
the stronger Trumpet Daffodils, such as Horsfieldi and 
Emperor, should not flourish in the orchard if the Grass is 
not allowed to smother them and their leaves are not cut 
off until they die down vaturally. 


2836-Standard Roses for circular bed and 
Chrysanthemums (Anon). — Your circular bd 
which has a diameter of 10} feet would take about twenty 
standard Roser, or rather, standard and half-standard 
plants would give the best effect. As you say the soil is 
heavy, we take it that very little, if any, peat soil has been 
used for the Rhododendrons. Roses prefer good clayey 
loam, and would not tolerate peat. We can recommend 
the following twenty, and they would ba quite distinct : 
Boule de Neige, white ; Clio, pink and white ; Blairi No. 2, 
pale rose ; Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, Grace Darling, 
pink; Mme. QG. Luizet, blush; Heinrich Schultheie, deep 
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es 


present stato for mnaay weeks sont nave, been in thelr] A gardener’s notice —I have been nine 
x % - wes ere ; months in my present situation as gardener, 
« Lhe Irises and Txias may yet bloom. It is too d’gur a i'w: eer ‘af . =a til this 
early to expect their flowers yet. The Double Narcissi | #24 Suppose was giving satisfaction until this 
appear to be backward, as they are only about an inch afternoon, when my employer told me my work: 
high. Singles are preferable for roomecultureto double varic- was not satisfactory, and that she had engaged 
ties, expanding more freely under unfavourable circum- gts 141 To 2s 
stances. “TM. H.” says that these bulbs are planted in another gardener, and that I could take a week's 
dishes and bowls, and in the next sentence mentions giving | notice. Am I bound to accept it? Tam the 
drainage. This is rather m ystifying, as china bowls are | fifth gardoner within two years.—D. McG. 
not 80 constructed as to afford drainage. * * Tf y bs : . ed 
scarcely ; ; x f you look at the answers given in last 
Plan clematis Flammula.—Should Clematis week s paper you will see that in the absence of 
lammnla be cut dowa annually or not? If go, to what SD aye aare, “ ° . 
extent?—S. M. any distinct bargain as to notice you are entitled 
? > ny Mt . 
“«. Ves, Clematis Flammula should be cut down | t0 & month’s wages or a month’snotice, If your 
annually. The best time to prune it iz in the early part | employer requires you to leave at the end of the 
fs eo a the whole of the wood may be out down | week’s notice, and refuses to pay more than a 
Owithin 5 inches of the ground. Prune your plant at week’s wages, you may recover the balance of 


once. Mulch with decayed manure and water freely 2 
during dry weather, : J three weeks’ wages in the county court.— 
Ke Ce Ts 


a a nl Le OL 
NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. Necessity for formal conveyance of 
cnoaimeg of plants.—J. C. Hie There ig no plant | land.—I have lately bought a strip of land, 
meo ersicaria, if u aria ] ay VG , } yn 

ib acai British weed, known under the English nency which at one end is 30 inches mn width, ped 
of Peach-wort, Orab's-claw, and other aliases, Probably which atthe other end terminates in a point. 
Is it necessary to employa solicitor to draw up 

amagreement, or will a common receipt 


“J CO. B.” alludes to the hardy annual Polygonum persi- 
carloides, which may be sown in the open and blooms in 

(stamped) for the purchase money be suffizient ?— 
Constant Reaper, W. D. T. 


Jaly.—W, Painter.—Phlebodium aureum, a deciduous 
*,” You must get a solicitor to draw a proper 


Fern, hence condition of fronds. Je BIS Salvia 
patens.——F, H. B. Carlow.—1, Rbamnus Frangula ; 
2, Garrya ell’ptica; 4, Goniophlebium appendicalatum ; 
5, Abies (Pseudotsuga) Douglasi. The yellow flower was : 
Oxalis Ortgiesi, and the variegated leaf Strobilanthes | CONVeyance of the property to yourself, as the 
Dyerianus; the numbers had unfortunately got mixed. stamped receipt for the purchase money would 
——Aibernica.—Phlebodium aureum ; perfectly natural. | be practically useless. It ig quite possible that 
—Durley.—It is, of Courss, not at all easy to name . t ist hicl ld = t 
Zmal Pelargoniums. 1is Ray. A. Atkinson ; 2, Swanley | ©ircums ances may exist which would warrant 
you in dispensing with a formal conveyance, 
but such circumstances can very rarely exist, 
and the solicitor will advise you on the point. 
I say it is possible such may be the case, but it 
1s most improbable that it will be so.—K, C. T. 


White; 3, Mme, Vaucher; 4, Double Raspail Improved. 
—H. M. B —Epiphyllum truncatum.——(Coney.—The 

flowers are Nice Anemones, forms of A. coronaria. 

G. C.—Libonia floribunda, A. J. C.—1, Aloe gaster- 

Rating of greenhouse.—I have just 
erected as a tenant’s fixturea span-roofed green- 
house, 15 feet by 10 feet, standing upon a row 
of loose bricks, laid on the surface of the garden. 
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pink ; La France, Pride of Waltham, salmon; Duke of 
Teck, scarlet ; Dupuy Jamain, cerise ; Gen. Jacqueminot, 
deep red; Ulzich Brunner, light red ; Charles L2iebvre, 
crimson ; Duke of Edinburgh, crimson; Eugene Farst, 
erimsoa ; Abel Carriere, blackish-maroon ; Princesa O. da 
Rohan, rich maroon ; Sur R. Hill, claret. Mons. Boncenns 
i8 a good dark Rose and i3 identical with Baron de Bon- 
stettin. The following early Chrysanthemums are good 
reliable kinds. September and October is their season, 
but a canvas covering will keep them in condition some- 
times tiil Chrisomas. Alice Butcher, Blanche Oolomb, 
Oalifornia, C. Sshneider, Fiberta, Flora, G. Wermig, Golden 
Drop, Mme OC. Desgrange, Mrs. J. R. Pitcher, Scarlet 
Gew, W. Holmes. 

2337 — Asparagus-bed (H.).—As your friend’s 
Asparagus: bed, planted four years ago, does so indifferently, 
it may be that many of the original plants died ; still, it 
would have ben odd if all had died and thosa living should 
have been strong last year. The dressing of manure given 
will doubiless do good, and if you could now add a good 
dressing of soot, or a moderate one of bone-meaJ, and 
lightly fork in the manure just a few inches deep, the 
plants living should benefis, Really, there ought to be 
good stems to cut, for when growth begins it will b3 ag 
well to put in other young plante, first forking up each 
bare place well. If the roots were obtained and planted 
12 incbes apart in a row in the garden now, ora little 
later, they would mate growth, and then, for mendiog the 
bed, could be taken up with lumps of soil on a fork and go 
bs planted. 


2838—Starting Vines (Anzious).—A temperature 
of aboub 55 degs. will suffice for starting Vines slowly 
into growth. On sunny days, however, it will certainly 
rise higher. The temperature given is enough for nights 
and dull days. Syringing is hardly needed, especially if 
you have pot plants in the house, a3 from the watering of 
these there comes enough humidity to help the buds to 
burst. If the Vine border is in the house, let it have a 
light forking, a dressing of superphosphate of lims and 
potash, or any good special manure, strewn over the soil, 
and then a thorough soaking of water. It is most impor- 
tant that Viae roasts should not be dry when the Vines are 
started int> growth. It is not an unfreqient cause of 
blind buds. 


2839—S potted Arums (Painter).—The spots on your 
Arum leaves seem due to scald, rather than to any funguS 
or disease. Possibly thesun may have scorched the edges, 
as seen in the sample leaf sent. It is noticeable that there 
are no spots elsewhere, bat only on the edgee. Possibly 
just shaking the leaves or running a sponge over them 
after syringing may prevent further trouble, We do 



























































ioides ; 2, Asparagus plumosus ; 3, Oyrtomium falcatum ; 
4, Pteris tremula; 5, Doodia lunulata; 6, Much shrivelled, 
but evidently Libonia floribunda. — Amateur, 4. U.— 
Eecremocarpus scaber. It might probably succeed with 
protection. 


Names of fruit.—Pomologist.—Tae reddish Apple 
is Oox’s Orange Pippin; the other the Old Golden Pippin. 


not regard harm to have resulted from your moderate LSE era ay a ee I have the written permission of my landlord to 
guano dressing, especially as that manure does not ut up such an erection and to remove it, as 
dissolve all at once. Are you certain that there hag b:en LAW. tha hon I Ee oaad Ido not use th ‘5 hon ‘ 
no objectionable paint or other compound put on your —a pee oe u © green ee 


hot-water pipes? Failing that reason we see none other 
than probable scalding. 


2340—Lilles of the Valley (7. S.).—We should 
regard the stamping down of the crowns of Lilies of the 
Valley ag the act of a lunatic. It is contrary to all prac- 
tice and sense, Sseing that the crowns always form just 
on the surface of the soil, what mischief must ba done to 
them by stamping or beating them down—it would indeed 
b3 @ ball in a china shop. To strew a little fine fresh soil 
over the beds is all very well. Our best growers top-dress 
their beds in the autumn, after the foliage has died down, 
with that or half-decayed manure. Lilies of the Valley 
like some feeding, and a dressing of guano or soot, or of 
mixed superphosphates, potash, and nitrate given now or 
earlier to wash it in, will do great gocd, especially if the 
plants have been some time bedded. A portion of a bed 
should bs lifted and replanted in fresh soil every two 
years. 

2841—Short-stem Tulips (£. S. H. ).—Yout Tulipe, 

resumably, are scarlet and other Van Thols. It is pro- 
babs that you placed them in heat too soon after potting, 
instead of repotting early and standing the pots in a dry 
Place outdoors, and covered up thickly with ashes or 
Oocoa-fibre-refuse for several weeks to induce free rooting 
first. Generally we see’ these Tulips ia the usual form 
elsewhere. When started in warmth before well rooted 
imperfect growth results. 


2312—Managing kitchen garden (Violet).—As 
you mast keep a garden labourer, it would answer so much 
better to get one who did know something of the work to 
be performed in a vegetable garden. You must have your 
ground deeply dug at once. You may then sow Chelsea 
Gem dwarf Pea in rows 3 feet apart, also Broad Beans of 
the Early Long Pod type, at 2 feet apart. Some early 
Nantes Uarrot seed may be sown ona warm border, and 
Breakfast Radish seed more thickly on a border also, 
covering up for the present with long litter. Parsley sow 
in April, also Beet and Spinach in rows. Sow Celery seed 
in a frame to have strong plants to put out in July, or 
March is goon enough. It will be well to leave Potato 
planting till April. After early Potatoes follow with Kale, 
Coleworte, Spinach, Turnips, Onions, Celery, etc. Ia one 


to grow plants for sale, although I have occa- 
sionally sold an odd one. My landlord pays all 
rates, etc., but the greenhouse does not belong 
to him, and he will pay no rate upon it. Can I 
be compelled to pay the rate, which I am told 
will come to about twelve shillings a year? 
There are several greenhouses near which are 
not rated, and if mine is rated I shall pull it 
down.—H. H. 


*," The greenhouse is liable to ba rated, and 
although the owner of property may by arrange- 
ment pay the rates of his property, yet the 
remedy of the rating authority is always 
against the occupier and not necessarily against 
the owner. You can scarcely deny that the 
erection of the greenhouse has not increased the 
value of the occupation of the property, and 
although as between you and your landlord he 
may be liable to you for the unincreased value 
only, yet the rating authority are entitled to 
payment on the full annual value, and if they 
cannot get it from the owner they will get it 
from you. It may be that the increased value 
is very small, andif so the increased rate should 
be equally small. For the purposes of the poor 
law valuation the annual value of any property 
is the sum at which it would let to a yearly 
tenant, and, if in the situation in which the 
greenhouse stands it could have no occupier 
besides yourself, the annual value is the extra 
rent you would give your landlord if he bought 
it of you, or which you would have given if he 
had put it up for you. 


Liability of purchaser to fence 
Plot of land.—I bought 1,000 square yards 
of land in the corner of a field to cultivate as 
a garden, and I put up a post and wire fence 
to divide my land from the remainder of the 
field. The posts are 5 feet out of the ground 
and 6 feet apart, and there are four rows of 
plain wire. I have also planted a Quick fence 
within the wire fence, but plant nothing within 
+ feet of the fence. The owner of tha field 
keeps cattle and horses, which continually try 
to reach the vegetables growing in my garden, 
and they loosen the posts, and have, in fact, 
pulled some of them up. Iam afraid they will 
eat off my Quick fence as fast as it grows. 
Can I compel the owner of the field to fence 
again his cattle ?—B, M. 

*,” In such a case as this the deed of convey- 
ance often contains a covenant, or stipulation, 
requiring the purchaser to make and maintain 
such a fence as may be necessary to divide the 
two portions of the fizld, and to prevent the 
stock on the one portion straying into the other 
portion, If the conveyance to you contains 
such a stipulation or covenant, you must main- 
tain such a fence, and, if the fenca you have 
already erected is not sufficient, you must re- 
place it by a more substantial ‘one. Should 
you neglect to do this, and the catsle or horses 
stray into your garden, you will have no remedy, 
while you will ba liable to the owner if they 
are injured while in your garden. It is highly 
probable you are bound to fence, but if you are 


crop succeeding another the season will determine variety, + : a Se el et le 
and anything diverse from the preceding ia best. You | 20% 8° bound by ste csi of the Sou ey auce to 

should purchase ‘Vegetable Culture,” by A. Dean, Mac- | YOU, you are not ound to put up a fence of any BEES. 

milian publisher, price one shilling, to help you in your kind, and you may, if you choose, pull up the 


undertaking. To bloom Salvias in winter of the grandiflora 
tribe, cuttings should jbe taken in the spring, and after 
rooting the plants grown on in pots outdoors during the 
summer ; then in October put under glass. Sow Holly. 
hock seed outdoors in May to bloom next year. 


2843 —Honeysuckle.—tI have one in greenhouse, ard 
notice that on many of the young shoots the leaves are of 
quite a different shape to the others, being very irregular 
on the border. Is it right for them to ba 80, and shou'd 
they be allowed to remain, or pruned off? I enclose two 
for inspection, one of each kind of the same plant.—L. 


*,* There is nothing the matter with the Honeysuckle, 
The leaves not infrequently assume this shape. 


2844—TIrises and Ixias not flowering —Hurly 
in October I planted Spanish Iris in glass dish, Narcissus 
incomparabilis plenus and Ixiag in china bowl. All the 
balb3 were planted in Cocoa-nut-fibre, and given charcoal 
and crcecks for drainage, and were kept in greenhouse 
some time, but are now in my sitting-room window. The 
Tris and Ixias are in full leaf, but show no signs of bloom- 
ing, but look healthy. The Narcissi are about an inch 
high. Kindly tell me if you think there is any chance: of 


fence you have put down, and leave the owner 
of the fisld to keep out his stock as beat he can. 
If his stock gets into your garden, or does any 
harm to your fenc> (supposing you allow it to 
remain), ha will be responsible to you for any 
damage done. Bat if you are not under any 
obligation to fence, your best plan will be to 
pull up the fence you have put down, as in the 
course of time you will become bound to main- 
tain the fence against your neighbour’s stock, if 
you allow your fonce to remain and repair it as 
occasion requires. In such a case ag yours, 
where you will never have any live stock on 
your own land, you will, in course of time, be 
subject to a prescriptive obligation to fence 
against your neighbour’s stock, although such 
an obligation cann>t arise in less than twenty 
years.—K, ©, T, 


DOUBLE HIVES. 
Wuat is known as the Wells hive is practicaily 
two hives united together, to contain two 
colonies of Bees, and consists of a body of 
sufficient inside measurement to contain twenty 
frames, being divided in the centre hy a per- 
forated wooden partition which, while allowing 
the Bees on each side to be almost in contact, 
yet they are unable to mix together. There 
are four entrances to this hive, two in the front 
quite close together, but separated by a project- 
ing piece of wood to guide the Bees into their 
own side when alighting, and two others, one at 
each end. Alighting boards are provided along 
the whole length of the front and ends. The 
front entrances are used in the winter, when the 
two colonies live close together with only the per- 
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forated division separating them. Great economy 
in heat resulting from this plan, the Bees winter 
batter, consume less food, and come out strong 
in the spring, ready for any amount of work. 
Under this system swarming is checked in 
great measure ; the Bees build up with great 
rapidity compared with stocks in single hives, 
and soon cover the whole of the twenty frames. 
The supers being common to both colonies— 
the Bees from each having free access to them, 
queen excluder is placed beneath. Should this 
be omitted, however, the whole business ends 
in failure, as on no account must the queens 
be allowed to meet. Instead of putting on 
supers directly the Bees show signs of want 
of room, a second body is added, placing 
it below the filled body; the greater air space 
thus provided prevents swarming and causes 
the colonies to become exceedingly strong. 
Supers are then put on, either singly or in 
pairs, results being a far larger return of honey 
than could have been obtained had the two 


colonies been worked in ordinary single hives. 
8. 8. G. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








to secure this end we adopt the use of stimu- 
lants. In the human subject this plan too often 
leads to deplorable results; in the hen the ill 
success asstimes a different form, to wit, the 
production of soft-shelled eggs. These, for the 
most part, are dropped from the perch at night, 
and may then be picked up; in the morn- 
ing they will be eaten by the pullets, 
especially if the skin be broken in the fall. I 
believe this to be the secret of irregular laying in 
most cases, and the remedy is to force less. 
With regard to the cramp, it is not unlikely that 
the birds have become chilled in some way, in 
spite of the or you have taken with 
their run. he introduction of the cockerel 
would not have affected the egg supply or the 
health of the pullets in the slightest degree. He 
is evidently a very young bird, and of a breed 
which does not mature very rapidly. Like many 
other amateurs, you were a bit too impatient in 
mating the birds. For laying purposes you do 
not want to hatch your chicks until the middle 
of March, and if you were to mate the parent 
stock at once it would be in good time. Pullets 
which are hatched too early are practically 
worthless for winter laying.—DouLTING. 
Poultry breeding (Jiclinec) —I see no 
reason why you should not breed from the two 
hens which have been laying. The first, it is 
true, laid somewhat irregularly, but this is not 
uncommon in the winter with hens in their 
second season. It does not matter for your 
purpose whether the combs drop or not, as I 
take it you are brveding specially for eggs and 
not for exhibition. If you can distinguith 
between the eggs of the two hens I would 
advise you to breed from the heaviest hen, as 
size, even in layers, is an important considera- 
tion, and light birds (that is, those which do not 
weigh well) are to be avoided, as they have a 
tendency to become consumptive. Your pullets 
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Hive sheltered by Yew-hedge 
(C. D’O. Hutchins)—We have never known 
Bees to suffer in any way when kept near Yew- 
trees or under a Yew-hedge. The common Yew, 
Taxus baccata, bears red berries with green 
seeds, which are much sought after by various 
song birds during the winter months. The 
foliage of the Yew is, however, poisonous to 
cattle, especially when withered or in a dead 
state; care should, therefore, always be taken 
to destroy by burning all clippings of Yew- 
hedges. The position will be very good for your 
hive, and your Bees are likely to do well in it. 
It would be wise to remove the hive as soon as 
possible, before the Bees commence taking their 
spring flights. If they become active before 
removal takes place it will be well to perform 
the moving by easy stages of a few yards at a 
time, and every fine day, to avoid loss of Bees 
from their being unable to find their way back 
to their hive.—S. 8. G. 


ST 


POULTRY: 


are about ten weeks old; the cockerels can then 
be fed better and be sold for killing a fortnight 
or three weeks later. Iam not partial to the 
plan of letting the pullets run with the adult 
Fowls if it can be avoided, as the practice tends 
to earlier maturity, and this is to be condemned. 
You do not want pullets to lay until October. 
I think you feed your Fowls a little too well. 
Mine are kept in runs, and fed only twice a 
day, and I rarely use the tonic which you are 
giving every other morning. The scaly legs 
should be well rubbed daily with sulphur 
ointment.—DovuLTING. 

Case of protracted laying (Plymouth 
Rock.).— Your pullet undoubtedly did well, but 
I have known results equally good. For 
example, in 1872 [had an August-hatched Buff 
Cochin pullet, which began to lay in February, 
and for 28 days in succession laid her egg before 
breakfast. She then became very broody ; soit is 
possible your bird is the better of the two. 
Again the previous year I had a Dark Brahma 
pullet, the first I ever had, which in 91 days 
laid 84 eggs. Here there could have been no 
mistake, as the pullet was the only one on the 
premises which laid tinted eggs. You should 
breed from the pullet in question, mating her 
with a two-year-old cock, and retain her 
chicks for laying purposes. The old hen is 
probably a fair layer and therefore the moult 
would tell upon her. You should give her a 
little cod-liver oil daily, also a few meat scraps, 
or bread soaked in fale, and she will probably 
come right.—DovuLTINa. 
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BIRDS. 


Canary plucking out its feathers 
(Arthur Longside).—It 1s very difficult to effect 
a cure when a bird has got into the objectionable 
habit of feather-eating, although occasionally 
it is suddenly discontinued, when the bird 
quickly regains its lost feathers, and in a week 
or two is looking as gay asever. The habit is 
sometimes acquired through want of occupation, 
particularly so in the case of the Parrot tribe, 
who are very much given to feather-plucking— 
a piece of soft wood to nibble at often proves a 
cure in this case. Do you keep your bird well 
supplied with fresh greenfood? Grossness of the 
skin, caused by food of too heating a nature, will 
sometimes inducea bird to pick outits feathers. 
Avoid giving your bird pampering food, such as 
sugar, egg, or sweet cake; these things, besides 


Cross for egg production (Rhodu).— 
Your letter was mislaid, or would have been 
replied to a week ago. The cross I would recom- 
mend you to adopt under the circumstances, 
seeing that you already have the Orpington 
hens, is one between that breed and the Leghorn 
cock. The principle of the cross is to use a hen 
belonging to some sitting breed which lays an 
egg witha tinted shell, and a male bird belong- 
ing to a non-sitting breed. The Minorca would, 
doubtless, answer, but I have always found the 
Leghorn breed to make the best cross, and it is 
for this reason that I prefer it to the Minorca or 
Andalusian. For choice I would prefer the 
Brahma, the Langshan, or even the Cochin to 
the Orpington hen, because they are older-estab- 
lished breeds than the Orpington, the latter 
being acompound of the Plymouth Rock, Lang- 
shan, and Minorca. With regard to the choice 
of a male bird, I prefer the white or the brown 
Leghorn to any of the more recently introduced 
varieties, and I should endeavour to secure a 
bird from some good laying strain. The 
chickens should be hatched in March and April, 
and you may expect eggs from the beginning of 
October throughout the winter. The cockerels 
from the cross will be useless for stock pur- 
poses, but will come in for table when three 
months old, as they grow rapidly and are very 

plump. I have found the crossbred birds very 
hardy and satisfactory in] every respsct.— 
DouULTING. 


Pullets not laying (H. /F.).—Your 
pullets can scarcely be said to have a satis- 
factory record for December or January, but 
this, I think, may be attributed to other causes 
beyond that to which you refer, and to which I 
will allude later. Pullets, when they lay their 
first batch of eggs, are generally objects of great 
interest to their owners, and in consequence are 
catered for a little more freely than is desirable. 
In these days we are so often being reminded of 
this and that ‘‘record” being broken, that we 
cannot rest satisfied with average results, and 
so it comes to pass that instead of being con- 
tent with seven eggs a fortnight from each bird, 


we try, at least, to get into double figures, and 
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are best separated from the cockerels when they | P : 
food of any kind ; 


diet, a little Rape, and only afew seeds of Hemp 
occasionally. Supply fresh green food in small 
quantities, removing what 
before it becomes withered and stale. 
an even temperature in the bird-room, as far as 
possible avoiding cold currents of air, and supply 
plenty of fresh, pure water, both for bathing and 
drinking.—S. 8. G. 
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causing a gross condition, give rise to diseases of 
the liver and bowels, and to which countless 
numbers of young Canaries fall victims yearly. 
Give your bird a piece of cuttlefish-bone, placing 
it between the wires of the cage ; this will afford 
it healthful amusement, and probably help to 
break it of the bad habit it has acquired. 
has plucked any places bare, you might anoint 
them with vaseline, 
frequently, 
drinking water, which, becoming oxydised on the 
suriace, 
and will assist in the renewing of the feathers, 
should the bird be induced to discontinue its bad 
habit. Give fresh water for bathing every mild 
day, and avoid an over-heated room ; the bird- 
room should be well ventilated while free from 
draughts.—3. 8. G. 


Tf it 


repeating the dressing 
and put a piece of iron in the 


communicates to it a tonic property, 


Canary (Fancier).—You should have given 


particulars as to the feeding and general manage- 
ment of your bird, as without such data it is 
often difficult to come to an accurate conclusion 
as to the cause of death. 
have been suffering from inflammation} of the 
bowels, which may be caused either through its 
having caught a chill from a sudden change in 
the weather, or through its having bathed in a 
cold temperature, or it may arise from errors in 
feeding. Although all remedies appear to be in- 
effectual against this malady, especially if not 
taken in hand in good time, 
obtained by keeping the patient warm 
state of quietude; administering a few drops cf 
olive-oil, and putting it upon spare 
diet, of a non-stimulating character. 
freshly-made bread and milk may also be given 
daily. Cage-birds require the greatest care and 
attention, being at the best but frail creatures. 
Many die very suddenly, and a good songster 
will often sing to the last, as in the case of your 
Canary, although suffering from a deadly com- 


The bird appears to 


relief is sometimes 
and in @ 


and simp!e 
A little 


Do not pamper your birds with rich 


laint. 
give Canary-seed as a staple 


is not consumed 
Maintain 
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MANAGEMENT OF CAGE BIRDS. 


Tue RED-BACKED SHRIKE (LANIUS COLLURIO). 
Tus very handsome bird is migratory in its 
habits, appearing in our island in April, taking 
its departure early in October. 
in some seasons on the Downs and common 
lands 
generally 
thorn in which to build its nest, which consists 
of dried Grasses, Moss, and vegetable fibre inter- 
mixed with wool. The eggs are of a pinkish- 
white, with markings of pale brown, and five or 
six in number. 
upper parts generally are of a rufous-brown, 
the head, 
grey, breast and 
feathers dark brown. 
feathers are black, the rest more or less white. 
The length of this bird is about 6} inches. 
In the plumage of the female the upper parts 
are of a dull chestnut-brown, the under parts 
greyish-white, 
lines on the chest and flanks, while the back of 
the neck is tinged with ash-grey. The young of 
this species are so very clamorous while in the 
nest that they often betray their place of con- 
cealment. 
upon large insects, especially of the beetle tribe, 
and grasshoppers, and impales numbers of these 
on the spines of the Thorn or Furze for future 


It i3 abundant 


in Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, and 
selects a dense Furze-bush or Haw- 


In the male of this species the 


back of the neck, and tail-coverts 
flanks of a roseate tint, quill 
The two central tail 


with narrow semi-circular brown 


In its wild state the Shrike feeds 


use ; small field mice, small birds and nestlings 
also fall victims to its rapacity. This is a very 
lively, animated bird in captivity, and is a great 
imitator of the songs of other birds, which it 
interweaves with its own natural strain, and 
mixes together the notes of the Nightingale, 
Goldfinch, Redbreast, and Lark. Sasi. 
aed i alii 

we- Rare and interesting plants — 
We shall be pleased if any of our readers will 
send us examples of these either for illustration 
or comment. Flowers travel best with wet Moss 
round the base of their stems, Cotton wool 
should never be used for packing, Photographs 
also of interesting subjects will be welcome. 
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INDIAN AZALEAS AFTER BLOOMING. 
Tum flowering of these fice and well-krown 
greenhouse plants is often eo profuse that it 
proves most exhausting to the plants, and, again, 
another heavy strain is on their energies by new 
growth beginning before the bloesoms fade. To 
these are added attempts at seed bearing, almost 
before the flowers begin to drcop or wi her. 
The plants are thus subjected to a threefuld tax 
upon ‘heir energies, which frequently brirgs 
them int» a very weak state; hence, the 
moment the blossoms fade, means should be 
adopted to check further exhaustion and renew 
the vigour of the plants. To accomplish this 
essential matter, all stale blooms and embryo 
seeds should be at once picked cf, Exhausting 
as a full crop of flowers is, a very few seed- 
pods allowed to develop will take more vial 
force outof 4z,leas thana full Lead of bloom does ; 
therefore, unless in cases where seeds are desir<d 
t> mature, they should be promptly removed 
whilst still young, and before they begin toswell, 
There is another powerful antidote to the 
exhaustion of Azaleas and other plants, which, 
owing mostly to shortness of labour when most 
needed, is far less used than formerly. This 
consists in the careful removal of all 
weakly and crowded shoots the mement 
the parent plants are out of blossom. This 
operation concentrates the ttrength of the 
plants and secures all the light, air, and sap 
available for those left, and these grow more 
vigorously in consequence. S» much for the 
prevention of a waste of vital forces in the tops 
cf Azaleas after flowering. Notafew, howe ver, 
of the more successful cultivators begin the 
process of husbanding force (in the case of these 
plants) before the flowering season. They thin 
out the smaller bloom-buds before they open as 
well as remove the more weakly choots after- 
wards ; by such means the bloom is finer, more 
equally distributed, and higher coloured. Loss 
of vigour through excessive blooming is algo 
prevented, and in regard to such matters the 
hackneyed phrase can hardly be too often 
repeated—that preventionis infinitely better and 
safer than cure. As to the more direct means 
of renewing the vigour of Azaleas at the time 
now under consideration, they are of a threefold 
character—heat, moisture, and fresh food. 
Though practice differs considerably as to the 
first, there can hardly be a question that a tem- 
perature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. proves a 
welcome stimulus to them for a month or six 
weeks when they are making their new growth. 
It almost seems that the more rapidly thia were 
made the better for the health, vigour, and 
freo flowering of the plants. Of the 

IMPORTANCE OF MOISTURE at this stage, alike 
at the roots and in the atmosphere, there is yet 
@ more general agreement of opinion among 
practical men. Abundance of moisturein earth 
and air during the period of wood-making is not 
only the surest antidote against red-spider and 
thrips, but the most certain means of hastening 
and pushing on vigorous growth, strong enough 
to develop flower-buds further on in the season. 
As all these details of culture favour rapid 























Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The finglish Flower Garden,” 
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Az leas should be liberally fed during their 
gr wing period. It matters little whether they 
are fed by liquid or sclid food, the one poiut cf 
importance being that when needed it should 
be supptied in abundance. Such a great deal 
has to be done by these plants in so short a time 
that double supplies of nutriment may be needed 
by their roots during their wood-forming period, 
For this and other reasors not a few prefer to 
shift their plants into larger pots when they 
require it as soon asthe bloom fades.) Whatever 
compost is used, fresh soil of any suitable cort 
provides more or Jess cf new focd just when the 
strain on the plants is about to reach its 
maximum. Hence it seems logical, and has 
also proved very successful, to shift Azaleas at 
this stage. But it is easy to give these plants 
too much of a good thing in the form of over- 
large pots. When this occurs, and er pecially 
when combined with applications of liquid- 
manure-water, the Aziless lose their flowering 
habit and run cff into rampant growing ever- 
green shrubs of little crnamental value, acd 
through such mistakes being made reshifting 
them before or during active growth has 
come to be by scme regarded with doubt 
and suspicion cf evil to come; but if the shift 
given be a small or moderate one, no evil comes 
of potting before or during growth. The matter 
of size of pot should be so nicely adjusted to 
that of the dimensions and character of plants 
as to ensure that when the new shoot growth is 
finished the still active roots should be pushing 
through the soil against the cides and bottoms 
of the pots with great energy. This pot-filling 
and root-pressure prove, in fect, important, if 
not vital, factors in producing Azaleas with full 
heads of bloom annually, and deserves more 
attention at the hands of garderers of all 
classes than is sometimes the case. Curefully 
shunning the danger of overpotting, Azaleas 
may be most safely and successfully ehifted just 
as they are starting into growth. They will 
thrive well in pure peat with a little silver-sand 
added, or two-thirds peat to one of loam, or a 
half and a half of loam and peat, or equal parts 
of loam, leaf-mould, if sweet, and peat, a 
liberal allowance of sand, with a little broken 
charceal being used in all cases. Some use a 
little bone-dust, horn-shavings, etc., in the 
compost, but everything in the form of manure 
is best provided in the shape of clear liquid, and 
for Azaleas soot- water of very moderate strength 
and free from sediment is one of the very best 
of all liquid stimulants. 

AFTER TREATMENT —First, gradual exposure 
to the open air in the late summer in a semi- 
shady spot (not under trees) for a few weeks in 
the summer until the growth hardens, and then 
placisg in the sun till the end of the growing 
season. In euch positions the plants will require 
frequent turning round, careful watering at the 
roots, and during dry weather they should be 
carefully syringed overhead with clean soft 
water at least twice a day. Should thrips or 
red-spider appear, which they really ought not 
to do under such treatment, a sprinkling over- 
head with a weak solution of Tobacco in warm, 
soft water will either kill these pests outright 
or drive them away from the plants in disgust, 



































ing to the weather, house the Azaleas, at which 
time each shoot will, in the case of healt hy plante, 
show a terminal flower-bud so prominently de- 
veloped that, subjected to less or more heat, as 
needed, the plants may be had in bloom at will 
from December to May. Some few growers, to 
save watering, turn their Indian Azaleas out of 
pots into prepared beds of soil, either in cold 
pits or in the open air throughout the summer 
and autumn months, ray from June to October. 
This answers well when carefully managed, but 
the system of plantirg out reeds more Jsbour 
and skill than that of yrowirg in pots. Livery 
cultivator of these Azaleas no doubt will have 
noticed how hard the balls of rects of the plants 
become; they are almost hke wood or iron 
through the number cf their fibres ard the 
severe pressure of the latter on ibe pots before 
turning out ; and, unless the bed of sul between 
the plants (when set out in this way) is mace 
almost as hard (by ramming down) es the balig 
of the plants are, the water slips away thre ugh 
the looser portions of the beds, and Jeaves them 
with their fringe of living roots on their exterior 
surface to perish of thirst. 





THE MEADOW RUES (THALICTRUMS). 


THERE are many members of this family, 
distinguished by finely-cut leaves, but none s re, 
however, remarkable for their flowers. Not a 
few of the smaller forms are as charming as a 
Maiden-hair Fern, and the leaves of T. minus 
are used for decorations. 

’. ANEMONOIDES (Rue Anemone).—This pro- 
duces its delicate white flowers, much resem- 
bling those of the Wild Wood Sorrel (Oxalis) 
above its daintily-cut foliage in the spring. The 
plant is best adapted for rockwork in deep, 
moist soil, and partial shade. A double- 
flowered variety is in cultivation, and may bea 
preferred to the single one. 

T. MINUS, one of the most desirable of all the 
species, forms slightly glaucous, compact tufts, 
from 1 foot to 18 inches high. It may be grown 
in any soi], aud requires only that the slender 
flower-stems, which sppear in May and June, 
should be pinched cff. Not alone in its aspect, 
as a little bushy tuft, does it resemble the 
Maiden-hair Tern, for the Jeaves sre almost 
pretty enough to pass, when mingled with 
flowers, for those of the Fern ; they are stiffer 
and more lasting than Fern-fronds, and are well 
suited for mingling with vases of flowers, ete. 
There are probably several forms or varieties of 
this plant. It would look pretty isolated in 
large tufts as an edging, or in borders, or in 
groups of dwarf subjects. Easily increased by 
division. 

Fern Rue (T. adiantifolium) is valuable 
solely for its foliage, which hears a striking 
resemblance to the fronds of the Maiden-hair 
Fern, from which it derives its name. The 
elegance of the delicately-cut foliage pives the 
plant a graceful appearance, and its fronds, as 
they may almost be called, are most useful to 
arrange with cut flowers. 


T. TUBEROSUM grows about 9 inches high, 
Besides the graceful foliage which we find in al! 
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* now, and should then ba repotted in good loam, leaf-mou!d, 
GARDEN WORK and sand. Put in cuttings of Oampanula isophylla alba. 


Conservatory. 


The Jatest improvement in golden-flowered Arums, 
Richardia Elliottiana Rossi, is named after Mr. Donald 
Ross, the superintendent of the Oape Town Botanic 
Gardens, and will no doubt soon b3 plentiful in this 
country at a reasonable price; but it is not likely to be 
fo popular as the white form. Hundreds of thourands 
of the white Arum blooms are used in wreath-making, 
and were it not for its adaptability for this work the 
demand in a cut state would not be so great, though it will 
always be a valuable plant for the conservatory, and the 
vellow form will be very useful for the same work when 
it becomes common. To obtain strong corms—and these 
only will throw fine spathes—the cultivation must be good 
from the first. If more stock is required, the young off- 
sets may be carefully lifted out of the pots containing the 
old plants, and be potted singly in good loam and a little 
old cow-manure and some sand. Pot firm and place the 
pots in a light position and keep moist. Plants started now 
and sbi'ted on as more pot-room is required will be good 
flowerirg stuff next winter. When grown in a crowded 
state, often a considerable distance from the glass, they 
are bourd to come weak and poor. Roses in pots should 
now be a special feature in this house, and if a few stand- 
ards are grown in pots they will come in very useful. 
Standard Teas are very useful in the conservatory ; in fact, 
more so than dwarfs. It will, of course, be easily under- 
stood that only well-established plants will force, though 
the late-potted plants will be useful later on brought on 
cool. Acacias will te nicely in bloom now. They are 
charming plants at this season, and are not difficult to 
grow. Prune into shape after flowering, and repot if 
nacessary when the young shoots are an inch or so long. 
Yellow loam is the best soil for Acacias ; pot firmly. Some- 
times a little Jeaf-mould or peat is used with the loam, but 
if the loam i first rate nothing need be added. The growth 
in yellow loam is sturdy and short-jointed. Azaleas, 
both the Chinese and the deziduous varieties, are 
very bright and effective now. A number of plants 
have to be grown to keep uv a succession of bloom 
from Obristmas till April or May. The Jats plants, in 
additien to being | te varieties. wi'l have been retarded in 
a cold-house. As soon as the early Azsleas are over, pick 
off faded flowers and seed-pods, and see that they are free 
from thrips, and then move to warm vinery or intermediate- 
house. 
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the dwarf forms of the genus Thalictrum, we 
have in this instance an additional beauty in the 
abundant mass of yellowish cream-coloured 
flowers which this plant produces. It is per- 
fectly hardy, and thrives in a deep peat soil. 
S. Europe. 

Besides these dwarf kinds there are about 
two dozen species io cultivation, all of which 
are of tall growth, ranging from 3 feet to 6 feet 
high. There isa great sameness amongst them, as 
all have elegant, finely-cut foliage. One or two 
of them are well worthy of cultivating in a 
mixed border, as their elegant growth associates 
admirably with gay flowers, and for this pur- 
pose we should choose 

T. AQUILEGIFOLIUM, which is about 4 fest in 
height, and a vigorous grower in any soil. 
When the tall flower-heads expand their some- 
what insignificant blossoms into a cloud of 
yellowish-white inflorescence, the effect is strik- 
ing, the finely-formed leafage and purple stems 
making a pleasing contrast. It looks well with 
L. croceum. There are two or three varieties 
of it, one (atro-purpureum) with dark purple 
stems and leaves. All of the Meadow Rues are 
admirable subjects for naturalising. 


Outdoor Garden. 

All bulbs will be through the soil now, and the soil 
between may be broken with a fork to make spaces for 
sowing annuals by-and-bye. Violas or Tufted Pansies in 
the cutting or seed-beds may be put out nowin good-sized 
patches. Ifany parts of the border require manure, some 
short, rich compost should be forked in A3 regards 
pruning Roses, it is too soon to prune the general 
collection yet, but we have an early border where we grow 
early-flowering sorts for cutting, and these for several 
years past have been pruned early ia March. We have a 
good patch of General Jacqueminot that will be praned 
first wee k in March to get early blooms for cutting, but the 
bulk of these will not be pruned till the 2)th of March or 
later, as, for instance, we should not prune in frosty 
weather. It may be necessary to look over newly-planted 
trees and shrubs and see if they want water. There hag 
been no rain of any account in our district for along time, 
and I notice some recently-planted evergreens require 
water. Stir the soil among Oarnations, Pinks, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Pansies, etc. The season has been very 
favourable forgrowth. Pull weeds out of lawns and apply 


top-dressip g. 
Fruit Garden. 


Look over orchard-trees and do any little trimming which 
may be required. When two branches cross each other 
the one most in fault and that can be best spared should 
be cut out. If there are any signs of Moss on the trees, 
give a good sprinkling of newly-slacked lime. The lime 
should be applied when the branches are damp, so that 
more of it may stick. Any trees which require top-dress- 
ing may have it now. This may assume more than one 
form. If thereis a farmyard tank full of the drainings of 
the cattle-sheds, this may be carted and distributed over 
the roots of those trees which require nourishment. If 
the tank liquid is too strong, dilute it with plain water. 
If something more is wanted, give a sprinkling of 
some patent manure and water it in. Old Straw- 
berry-beds may be treated in this way. In the early 
vinery the Grapes will now have been gone over with the 
scissors for the first time. A little more thinning may be 
required to relieve the thick places later on. The 
regulation of the lateral growth will be a weekly affa‘r 
now. Some growers elect to lay the syringe on one side 
now and give the necessary moisture by damping borders 
and floors All inside borders mu3t be moistened with 
warm liquid-manure. Dress Vines in pots with patent 































































MAKING GRAVEL WALKS. 


WaALkKs may be laid down correctly enough, 
and yet not be enjoyable at all times owing to 
their faulty construction. If they cannot be 
used in wet weather or after a frost, of what 
use are they? They may be properly drained, 
the gullies on steep walks being sufficient in 
numiber—and the gratings connected with these 
ba kept properly cleared—to keep the gravel 
from being washed away, and yet be imperfect. 


So-called binding gravels are, as a rule, Stove. manure freely, and water it in. 
unreliable. While the weather is favourable} Oaladiums and other foliage plants which have been 


Vegetable Garden. 

The land isin prime order for seed-sowing, and many 
will be sowing main crops of Onions, Parsnips, etc. As a 
rule, the 1st of March is early enough to sow, but 
on soils much given to attacks of maggot February 
sowing gives the young plants a chance of growing away 
before the maggots appear. Wood-asbes from the bottom 
of charcoal heaps forms a good top-dressing for Onion and 
Oarrot-beds, and a little may with advantage be dusted 
along the rows of Parsley, which are usually sown along- 
side a walk, where it will ba easily gsthered. Take more 
Celery and Rhubarb to Mushroom-nouse. A few strong 
roots of Victoria Rhubarb ehould be covered with tubs. Tae 
Rhubarb will soon grow under them now. A row or twoof 
late Seakale should be covered with ashes or burnt earth to 
blanch. The Seakale should be covered at least afoot deep 
to ensure perfect blanching. As fast a3 the Celery is taken 
up clear the ground, and in digging over the land lat the 
manure from the trenches be equally blended with the 
earth on each side. Oauliflowers, Peas, Beet, and Oarrots 
may also follow Celery when the land has been dressed 
with soot and a little artificial-manure. Salt is a good 
dressing for porous lands, for root crops e3pecially, at the 


resting will now be moving, and should be repotted. The 
strong growing varieties will make larger, sturdier foliage 
in yellow loam and old cow-manure. The delicats sorts, 
such as argyrites, must have a lighter compost. The last- 
named is a delightful little table plant when well grown. 
Gloxinias will be starting now—in fact, I have had the early 
bulb3in flower in February and others coming on in succes- 
sion till the end of the summer. It will be found advieable 
to grow these things in rather better soil than i3 custom- 
ary, and the remark applies to the Streptocarpus If 
shifted on into 8 inch or 10 inch pots, there will be no 
difficulty in having plants from 2 feet to 3 feet over. In- 
stead of pottirg these things in peat, leaf mould, and 
sand, get some good yellow loam and old cow-dung, and a 
little sand and crushed charcoal just to keep the soil open. 
Drain the potas well, and pot fairly firm. A few of the 
early-rested Achimenes may be started now. Give a little 
weak liquid to Himantophyllums, Amaryllis, and Eucharis 
Lilies, which are in condition for bloom. Pancratiums are 
lovely things, and one plant may last in bloom for some 
time, though this is a disadvantage where the whole spike 
is required for cutting. For wreath-making the flowers 
are very valuable, much more so than the Eucharis Lilies. 


they give a good finish to a walk and are 
also pleasant to the feet, and it is a pity 
they are not more durable. The way out of 
the difficulty with many is to face over the walk 
either with fine gravel, and which in some few 
cases is not harsh to tread upon, especially that 
procured from the seaside. Of late years, how- 
ever, ‘‘ chippings” have taken the place of both 
faulty binding gravel and the pea-like gravel ob 
tained from the coasts, said chippings being in 
many cases hard stones cracked up finely by 
tramps who patronise casual wards, doing this 
work instead of, as heretofore, picking oakum. 
This form of surfacing is not particularly expen- 
sive unless hauled a considerable distance, always 
looks clean, can be walked upon in all weathers, 
and is very durable. Allthe same, it is far too 
coarse and harsh to the feet. If loose gravel is 





used as a surfacing, it ought always to rest on a 
well-prepared foundation of coarse stones, with 
a middle layer of similar material of a size that 
would pass through a l-inch mesh sieve. Fine 
waste from stone quarries is preferable to chip- 
pings, and if this is passed through a quarter- 
inch circular-wired sieve, the coarser parts going 
underneath and that which passes through the 
sieve being used as a surfacing, there will be no 
harshness about it, and the walks could be passed 
over in comfort during wet as well as fine 
weather, frosts having no prejudicial effect. 
Where binding gravel is freely used weeds and 
Moss most abound, this necessitating, or at all 
events leading to, the fine gravel being turned 
every two or three seasons. Now that the appli- 
cation of weed-killers has rightly become so very 
general, gravel walks of all kinds are very sim- 
ply and cheaply kept in a clean state, and these 
do not make them so damp and rotten as used 
to be the case when salt was largely used asa 
weed destroyer. As far as kitchen gardens are 
concerned, the walks ought to be both few in 
number, straight, and well made, binding gravel 
being of little service in these places. Much 
wheeling quickly wears out the best made 
gravel walks, and when the latter lick up badly 
owing to the presence of too much clay in the 
binding gravel nothing can be more miserable 
to deal with. 





w= Rare and interasting plants — 
We shall be pleased if any of our readers will 
send us examples of these either for illustration 
or comment. Flowers travel best with wet Moss 
round the base of their stems Cotton wool 
should never be used for packing. Photographs 
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also of interesting subjects will be welcome. 


Temperature at night 65 degs., with moisture in propor- 
tion. 








Azaleas, and other plants required later, as it will come in 
useful for Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, 
and any other plants one may require late. 
larias, for instance, and Oinerarias we used to keep back 
for the April shows ; but there is always a use for a north- 
house. 


The North House. 
This will be foind very useful now for retarding Heaths, 


Oalceo- 


Harly Peach House, 


Use the syringe daily if the water is soft. See the young 
wood is sufficiently thinned to secure sturdy, short- jointed 
growth Rub off all young fruits from the underside of 
the branches. If there are any signs of black or green-fiy, 
vaporise with nicotiae. See that the inside borders are 
properly moistened. Night temperature, 55 degs. Givea 
little air early in the morning, and increase it during the 
forenoon, but avoid cold draughts, Olose by instalments, 
finishing finally about 3.300n bright days. Oa dull days 
very little air will bs required. Damp down immediately 
the house is closed. 


Melons, 


A light span-roofed house about 12 feet wide, running 
north and south, is the best structure for early Melons. 
The roéf should not be of too steep a pitch, or it will be 
diffi :ult to keep down red-spider ; about 45 degs. will do. 
They must have a bottom-heat of 80 degs. to 85 degs., and 
also heat at night of 65 degs. to 70 degs. Plant in good 
yellow loam, and later on top-dress with similar material 
and press down firmly. Plant 2 feet epart, and do not 
stop nain stems till the top of the house has been reached. 
Give liquid-mauure when the cropis set. Ventilate Melons 
freely so a3 to keep the foliage hardy and strong, but 
close and damp down early in the afternoon, so that the 
thermometer may rise to 90 degs. or so. 


Window Gardening. 


If any green-flies show themselves on Pelargoniums rub 
them off with a small brush (tooth-brush will do). Repot 
Fuchsias, and put in cuttings of young sbodts under bell- 
glass. Sow Petunias, Verbenas, Balsams, and Tuberous 
Begonias. Tuberous Begonia tubers will soon be starting 





* Incold or northeri, districia the operations referred 
to under ‘‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated, with equa’ly good 
results, 





rate of 10 lb. per square rod. Thin Oarrots, Radishes, 
and Lettuces. 
or on warm border outside. 


Thinnings may be planted in other frames 
E. Hospay, 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
February 28th.—Potted Tuberoses, and plunged a part 


in bottom-heat ; remainder will come on in succession, 
Planted Oauliflowers in a trench in front of one of the 
forcing-houses, 
and Earliest of All Potatoes, covered from 5 inches to 
6 inches deep. 


Planted Duke of York, Beauty of Hebron, 


Put stakes to early Peas, Harthed up 


Oabbages. Tied up a few of the earlisst Lettuces loosely, 


Gave another dusting of lims to Gooseberry and Ourrant- 


bushes to keep away birds. 

March 1st.—Put in more cuttings of various bedding 
plants. Anything will strike now in heat. We havea 
hot-bed for soft things and to raise seedlings. 
“‘Geraniums” are rooted over hot-water pipes in vinery. 
Our spring-struck plants are as good, sometimes better, 
than those struck in autumn. It improves the autumn- 
struck cuttines to teke off the tops, and it at the same 
time doubles the stock; but thia cannot be done without 
heat. Looked over early Peach-house to do a little more 
thinning of the young wood and remove young fruits from 
lower side branches. 


March 2nd.—Moved Strawberries just beginning t1 
colour to light, sunny house to ripen. We are finishing off 
with a little nitrate of soda and guano, 1 oz. to the 
gallon twice a week. Other plants are coming on in 
succession, as it will not do to be without Strawberries from 
the time we begin to gather till they can be had in the 
open ground. A border of Royal Sovereign can be partly 
covered with frames, if necessary, in order to hasten them, 
We have covered another portion of Asparagus-bed with 
lights to hasten growth. 


March 3rd —Planted a span-roofed house with Tomatoes. 
The plants in early house are now growing up the stakes, 
and the bottom trusses of bloomshowing. Fiowera will b3 
fertilised a3 they open. Later on, with other houses, 
tapping the Bamboo-canes to which they are tied will 
generally suffice to distribute the pollen. Shifted Obryseng 
themums into 4-inch pots. They are kept quite cool now 
Outtings ara being struck for various purposes yet. 
Planted out Rhubarb which had been forced in rows to gel 


* gtrong again. 
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The main varieties are Rochford’s Market, Lockie’s 
Perfection, and Daniels’ Defiance. Siwed main crops of 
Oaions and Parsnips, and a few rows of Turnip-rooted Bet 
and Early Horn Carrot. Late Peaches are in bloom under 
glass. Bees from the apiary near generally enter the house 
when the lights are open on fice days and fertilise the 
blossoms. Weeded and top-dressed rock garden. Old 
potting soil comes in useful for this purpose. 


March 5th.—Manure will be used for top-dressing Go 2se- 
berries and Currants. They always bear frecly, and we 
find this top-dressing is agreat help. The rows of Rasp- 
berries will ba treated in the same way. Oaionsand Leeks 
that were raised in heat are now in cool-house to harden 
and strengthen, and will be pricked out in prepared bed 
middle of March. Replanted a lot of hardy edging plants 
to large flower-beds. There are plenty of spring flowers 
coming now. Masses of Honesty give us a shade of colour 
that contrasts well with the bulbs, 


glass. 





THE PLANTAIN LILIES, 


FUNKIAS are amongst the most useful of our 
hardy foliage plants, increasing in beauty from 
year to year when planted in good soil, The 
subjec) of the accompanying _ illustration 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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March /th.—Sowed more Cucumbers for planting under | 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


ey 


EARLY TOMATOES, 
| EveRYWHERE the aim now is to obtain ripe 
fruit of this, as of other subjects, as early as 
| possible, 
realises the best price when grown for market, 
and even where the object is home consumption 
only, the first dish is sure to be eagerly 
| welcomed. Plants from seed sown in January 
cannot, however well geown, be expected to 
afford the first ripe fruits before the middle or 
end of May, and if it is not got in until 
February, or from any cause the plants are not 
_ kept growing on steadily from first to last—this 
frequently occurs through lack of the means of 
maintaining a sufficient degree of heat, or 
rather warmth—June will be well in before the 
first fruits begin to take on the welcome colour. 
These January-sown plants usually do well; 
better, perhaps, on the whole, than those started 
in any other month—that is, of courss, provided 


The earliest fruit almost invariably | 














| potted into the fruiting sizes soon after the 
turn of the days. The best time for sowing this 
batch is about the middle of September, or, in 
cold or late districts, a week or two earlier, 
Get them pricked off, or, better still, transferred 
singly to small (24-inch) pots—as regards the 
stronger seedlings, at any rate—as soon as 
possible, and well established or rooted out by 
the end of October. To assist in this they 
| should be placed ina moderate warmth of 60degs. 
|to 65 degs. for a time, after being potted, 
| afterwards transferring them to a high shelf or 
| stage, near the glass, ina light and well-venti- 
\lated greenhouse where an average range of 
45 degs. to 50 degs. is maintained. Here they will 
make a very robust and stocky growth, and may 
be transferred to large pots, or planted out in a 
| ridge ofsuitablesoil, asearly in thenew yearasmay 
| be convenient, turning on a little extra warmth, 
at any rate for a time, to encourage the plants to 
make fresh roots and start into growth again 
quickly, or the earliest crops I prefer to fruit 
the plants in moderate-sized pots, those 9 inckes 





A variegated Plantain Lily (Funkia ovata marginata). From a photograph by Mr. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 


(F. ovata marginata) is the hindsomest of the 
variegated forms, being effective, ay is here 
shown, when grown as a single clump, and being 
often utilised with good results as an edging 
for beds of sub-tropical plants. Funkia Sieboldi 
is, perhaps, the most popular of the family, its 
great, glaucous leaves acting as an admirable 
foil for taller-growing forms of vegetation. 
F. grandiflora is another kind of merit, and 
possesses, as its name implies, larger flowers 
than the other members of the family. The 
chief beauty of the Funkias, however, lies in 
their foliage rather than in their blossoms. hare 
is some confusion in the romenclature of this 
genus, many of the varieties being known under 
different synonyms. The followiog include all 
the best-known forms: EF. Fortunei, F. grandi- 
flora, I’. lancifolia, or undulata, of which there 
is a variegated variety, F. ovata, F. ovata mar- 
ginata, I’. Sieboldi, and F. subcordata. The 
subject of the engraving, and F. lancifolia 
variegata and F. grandiflora, are often used as 


pot-plants, and are, in that state, valuable for | 


the decoration of conservatories, Ss. W. FE 


that they are kept moving, and not allowed to 
become starved, or neglected in any way. Bat 
if there is not enough heat at command to 
ensure a free and vigorous germination, and 
| keep the plants growing on healthily through- 
| out, it is better to wait until February, or even 
| March, before sowing, and put up with the crop 
being a little late. As the spring advances, 
| however, the plants grow faster, and with less 
care and artificial warmth, so that the loss of a 


| week or two in tho early part of the year doos not | 
| necessarily imply a corresponding delay in the | 


‘ripening of the crop. A temperature of about 
| 60 degs. is necessary to ensure free and fairly 
rapid germination ; but once the seedlings are 
_well up and on the way, if the thermometer 
seldom falls below about 50 degs., and never 


| below 45 degs., they will do quite as well as in| 


|a higher temperature, if not better, the growth 
| being more sturdy and short-juinted. 

But in order to obtain fruit earlier than the 
above, the seed must be sown in the early 
autumn, the young plants being wintered in 


aud planted ont 


a 


‘moderately cool honse, or 


or 10 inches in diameter being very suitable. 
Plants in pots do not usually afford such heavy 
crops as those planted out, but they frequently 
do better early in the season, and if allowed to 
root out through the bottom of the pots into a 
bed of good light soil they will remain in bear- 
ing for some considerable time, especially if a 
judicious system of feeding is adopted. 

It is not, as a rule, advisable to sow the seed 
much earlier than the date specified above, as 
the plants then get too forward, and not setting 
much fruit to speak of before about the end of 
February, may lose the first truss or-two. 
Thoss intended for winter fruiting must, of 
course, bestarted considerably earlier—in May or 
June—as the fruit never sets at all well or freely 
after the end of Osteber. Ona the other hand, if 
sown much later the plants do not get sufficiently 
strong or established by the time the wfnter sets 
in, and in severe weather are apt to euffer 
severely. 


The soil used should consist principally of 
good, fresh fibrous loam, avoiding, as far as 
possible, any that has erown Tomatoes CT 
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Potatoes previously. With this may be mixed 
a third part of good leaf-mould or old hot-bed 
manure, with a sprinkling of soot and bone-meal, 
For drainage there is nothing equal to broken 
oyster or cockle-shells, and a proportion of the 
same, crushed quite fine, may be advantageously 
added to the compost. B.C. R. 


GOOD RUNNER BEANS. 
AMATEURS in common with other growers are 
interested in the culture of the Runner Bean, 
and the variety illustrated may be classed as 
one of the best. It is not so large as some kinds, 
but mere size is not required; but it is an 
excellent variety, crops well, and, as shown in 
the illustration, the pods are prodaced in 
clusters. Of newer kinds the Scarlet Champion 
is a little larger than Ne Plus Ultra, and doubt- 
less a selection from it. This is an excellent 
variety for amateurs who have space 
at command. Of new Runner Beans, 


needing warmth to send out roots. Runners are 
usually sown early in May, as one cannot be 
sure of the weather previous to that date. 
There is no need to defer sowing the dwarfer 
climbing section so late, as I find the seeds 
are less subject to damping than the larger 
varieties. Sown in April there will be splendid 
crops for the table early in July or even June, 
if the plants can ba given shelter for a time 
as soon as they push through the soil ; 
anything in the way of protection at night 
will suffice. For Runner Beans sow in 
trenches, placing a liberal quantity of well- 
decayed manure in the bottom, and then a 
‘covering of light soil. The trenches protect 
from early frosts, and in dry summers liberal 
| supplies of moisture are necessary. (jrown in 
the usual way, 12 feet between the rows is none 
too much for Runners that reach that height, 
and for the climbing French Beans 6 feet 








Sutton’s Prizewinner is a splendid 
variety. It is one of the very best yet 
raised, and the Beans are produced in 
clusters of from nine to twelve. Tho 
Mammoth Scarlet is a good variety too. 
It is as long as Prizewinner, and, with 
good culture, can be grown 15 inches in 
length. There are some good white 
flowered varieties which are earlier in 
some soils than the old Scarlet—the 
pods, too, are less stringy. There are 
several varieties, such as Giant White, 
a very long pod, broad and thick, a 
very heavy cropping variety. Mam- 
moth White is also a good kind. A 
note on good Runner Beans would be 
incomplete without reference to the 
Climbing French Baans. These are, 
in my opinion, of greater value than 
the Runner. Of course, to be correct, 
they are Runners, but so different to 
the old type that there can be no 
comparison. The pods are more 
shapely, and a freer crop is producad, 
but these kinds need much moisture, 
rich soil, and the pods should be 
gathered daily, as they get old more 
quickly than the Scarlet Runner. In 
small gardens the climbing French 
Beans are most valuable, and to the 
amateur of much importance. Less 
staking is needed, as ordinary Pea- 
sticks, 5 feet or even less, will suffice. 
The plants may be given less space 
between the rows, and even then pro- 
duce as heavy a crop as runners 5 feet 
to 6 feet higher. The climbing French 
Bean produces pods down to the soil, 
and is much earlier than the old 
Runner. There are now several kinds ; 
Tender and True was one of the 
earliest, and is still welcome. This 
variety combines the good qualities of 
the two types—the Dwarf French and 
Searlet Runner. The pods are equal 
to the best French Beans as regards 
shape. These plants need smaller stakes 
and to be placed closer together than 
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the Runners. Excelsior is a splendid 
new Bean of this type, and a great 
improvement on the old Runner. It is 
a more vigorous grower than Tender 
and True, and grown for the table and 
market it weighs and sells well, and should be 
grown in all gardens where good vegetables are 
needed. Another variety, Epicure, is quite a dis- 
tinct climbing Bean; the pods are so shapely, and 
produced in great clusters from top to bottom of 
the plants. It has no equal as regards quality, 
and remains fresh when fully grown, longer than 
the others, bears early, and though not large, is 
deliciously tender and succulent when cooked. 
Those who study quality in vegetables should 


Scarlet Runner Bean Ne Plus Uitra. 


From a photograph by 
Mr. Parren, Northgate-street, Canterbury. 


'may be given. In the case of Runner Beans 
|grown in the open, it is not always at the 
| grower’s command to get stakes for Beans, and 
|the market gardener’s plan may be adopted— 
namely, to sow 3 feet apart in rows and pinch 
| the points out when the plants are 18 inches high. 
| Some may say, why not grow dwarf varieties ? 
but the Runner yields more, and Dwarf Beans 
goon get tough if not gathered young. W. 


grow Epicure. Another good point is that these | 


Beans are free from disease when watered during 
a hot summer. 
advance of the Runner. 

CuLtuR# is simple. Ordinary garden soil in 
many cases, where it has been worked several 
years, gives good results. But I have seen 
many failures in new gardens where the 
ground has not been prepared. Beans like a 


well-drained land, not too porous and not on | 


gravel. A good holding loam is needed, but 
ab the start a little light soil is advantageous, 
as it assists rapid germination, the seeds 


They are fit to gather weeks in | 


POTATOES FOR EXHIBITION. 


| THERE are two popular errors existing in cer- 
‘tain directions with respect to what are termed 
exhibition Potatoes. The first is the assumption 
‘that the varieties most commonly exhibited or 
grown for that purpose are not such as are 
| generally grown for consumption ; that they con- 
stitute, in fact, a diverse section beautiful to 
look upon, but useless as food. Such an 
‘ascumption is anabsurdone. It isderived from 
'the undoubted fact that sometimes varieties of 


such inferior quality as International (White 
Kidney) and Mr. Bresee (Red Kidney), are 
shown ; but these are mere accidents, and they 
are now much less seldom seen than formerly. 
Then there is the second assumption that only 
very special high-class culture can produce 
exhibition tubers. That, too,is an error. Just 
the culture given to produce handsome show 
samples is the description of culture that should 
be applied to the production of ordinary crops 
foreating. It is less that the culture to produce 
show tubers is high, but rather that too much of 
the culture seen in relation to ordinary eating 
stocks is too low. Now, several important 
factors are needed to enable handsome tubers 
to be produced from any variety or stock. 
First, soil must be naturally of fairly good 
quality, deeply worked, and thoroughly pulver- 
ised. Second, the dressings must not be of 
coarse, raw manure, but rather of leaf-soil, well- 
decayed road trimmings, wood-ashes, bone- 
meal, Kainit, soot, and similar materials, 
applied when the planting is done, and a little 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia after 
growth has commenced. Then the seed tubers 
should always be carefully selected when the 
crop is Jifted in the autumn. For handsomeness, 
evenness, smoothness, and thorough maturity, 
these should be wintered in shallow boxes 
in a cool, light, airy place, where they 
harden, yet kept from frost. So exposed in 
the course of nature shoots will break from 
the crowns, aud these shoots should be carefully 
preserved. 

It is good practice to scoop out neatly with 
the point of a small knife all other eyes but the 
strong bud-producing one, and thus in growth 
later, limit the plant to one stout stem only. 
Sets aro best whole, and should in size be from 
about 2 ounces to 3 ounces, and these sets, it 
has invariably been proved, give the best 
average results. Planting 1s again a matter of 
importance. This should never be done too 
early. Having regard to the fact that the 
sprouts made on the sets before planting repre- 
sent a fortnight’s start, it is evident that, for 
all ordinary purposes, the end of April is soon 
enough to secure the tops from harm by late, 
white frosts. Distance apart has to be regulated 
somewhat by height of top, but, as a rule, 
Potatoes are planted too closely. To enable 
good sets to be produced the plants must have 
ample space, so that the leafage can obtain 
plenty of light and air to enable it to form 
starch granules, and create sound, handsome 
tubers. For all moderate growers the rows 
should be 24 feet apart and the sets 14 inches 
apart in the rows. For strong growers the 
widths should be 3 feet and 16 inches respec- 
tively. The result will show that whilst in 
wider planting there is a saving of seed, the 
crop is even finer than results from closer plant- 
ing. The object of the grower is to secure nob 
only fine handsome tubers but a crop of great 
evenness, and a crop of that description 
only ample room will give. Where soil has 
been previously employed to carry a crop 
of Peas, Cauliflowers, Onions, Spinach, or 
Celery, and has for that purpose been well 
manured, is of the best description. It is of 
little use, as some writers will insist, that it 
shall be of certain quality. Everyone has to 
make the best of the soil they find in their 
gardens, However, dealing with such ground 
as may be thought best for the purpose, it is 
well to have it trenched so far as throwing out 
the top spit, breaking up the bottom coil deeply 
and well, then covering that with the top spit 
from the next trench, and so on all over the 
area to be prepared. A good dressing of soot 
buried at the same time may help to destroy the 
grubs and other troublesome insects. The soil 
may lay exposed to the air until planting time, 
then, a trench being opened at one end, planting 
may proceed. For this purpose throw out a 
trench a spit wide and 10 inches deep. Dig two 
spits forward £o as to be fully 18 inches from the 
end, then strain a line across the ground, mark- 
ing the place of the first row with a spade ; 
chop down 6 inches deep a clean furrow, strew 
along it the manure dressing, which may bo 
wood-ashes, one half ; the rest soot, bone-mea), 
Kainit, all well mixed ; and, if you can, add to ib 
the same entire quantity of fine soil, leaf-mould, 
or other similar material. Dress that mixture 
liberally along the furrow, then plant your se ed 
tubers. Fork the soil over them lightly, and 
proceed to dig further, 2} feet to 5 feet as may 
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be needed. Make another furrow, dress it, and 
plant it as before. 

Sometimes, instead of digging, as the planting 
is done, furrows are thrown out with a spade at 
the desired distances, dressed, planted, and 
filled in, leaving the intermediate forking to be 
done later. Others are content to merely 
dibble in the sets, but the practice 
is not nearly so good as is that first described. 
No doubt with many persons it is at planting 
time a question of trouble and labour, but 
success in any gardening matter cannot be hoped 
for without taking trouble. When the Potato 
tops are well through the ground, the first duty 
is to give it a good deep flat hoeing, but taking 
great care not to harm the plant stems. Earth- 
ing should have more trouble bestowed upon it 
than is usually given. A well-worn flat-tined 
fork or a short spade is best, putting the earth 
to the plants on each side, taking care that 
leaves are not buried, as commonly happens 
when the moulding is done carelessly witha hoe. 
Let this earthing up be done twice, the last one 
being ofa very complete character, the soil going 
well round the stems. 

Where there is leafage that cannot be other- 
wise than buried, it is best to gather it off as 
the work proceeds. Moulding up should invari- 
ably be done in dry weather, and the mould 
should work backwards to obliterate all foot- 
marks. It is very difficult to do more to the 
breadths for some time, except to pull or keep 
down weeds that may spring up. It need hardly 
be said that a couple of sprayings with Bordeaux- 
mixture will not only do much to prevent the 
disease spore from affecting the crop, but also 
wili save the leafage for some three weeks 
longer than otherwise would have been the case, 
and that in securing size and starch is of great 
importance, Witha properspraying knapsack the 
cost of dressings, one the third week in July, the 
othera couple of weeks later, is trifling, whilst the 
benefits resulting are great. The lifting of the 
tuber crop deserves more pains than is usually 
given. Digging should be done with a long 
fork that goes well under the roots and Jifts 
them clean out without breaking the skins. 
The best tubers should be at once picked up 
and laid carefully into a basket ia which there is 
a layer of hay, and kept covered outdoors. 
When full the basket should be carried into a 
shed and the tubers neatly papered, be laid into 
boxes, and covered up close to exclude air and 
light. They will keep so put away for several 
weeks, and may be taken out carefully, washed, 
wiped dry, then re papered, and taken to the 
show as needed. Irom the moment of lifting 
the tubers must be kept from light and air as 
much as possible, and the skin must be as care- 
fully kept from rubbing or breaking, Each 
variety should be also legibly labelled. Much 
more might be written on this subject, but this 
is enough for present purposes. 1f more infor- 
mation 1s needed it can be asked for. 


Varieties that have good reputations for form 
and appearance are : 

White Kidneys.—Snowdrop, Early Puritan, 
Reliance, White Beauty, Dake of York, The 
Beuce, Chancellor, Reading Giant, Up to Date, 
Record, The Canon, Future Fame. 


White Rounds.—Snowball, London Hero, 
Triumph, Windsor Castle, Goldfinder, Jeannie 


Deans, Satisfaction, Reaown, Schoolmaster, 
Abundance, Prime Minister, Syon House 
Prolific. 

Coloured Rouwnds.—Reading Ruassett, Con- 
ference, Tha Dean, Lord Tennyson, Ruby 
Queen, King of Russets. Avdueys: Prizetaker, 
Reading Ruby, Edgcote Purple, Mottled 
Beauty, Beauty of Hebron, larly Rose. 

A. Dean. 





A mild winter in Limerick.—Such a 
mild season has never been before experienced. 
All the spring bulbs are up and the Roses have 
strong shoots. I have Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, 
and Gloire de D jon in blossom on a south wall, 
I enclose photographs of rustic trellis over door- 
way, showing position of Roses. The trellis is 
covered with Passion-flower—now quite green, 
and some flowers open. Clematis Jackmani and 
the following flowers have been in bloom some 
time: Primroses, Saowdrops, Crocus, Anemones, 
Wal flowers, single and double, Violets, Daffodils, 
and Biuebells, and Tulips are beginning to chow 
flower.--J. G. B. 
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THE PEACH-LEAVED BELLFLOWER 
(CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS). 


Tuts old-fashioned plant, which I have grown 
and bloomed with more or less success for the 
past thirty years, is very easy of culture, as it 
does not require artificial heat. Sow the seed 
in the spring in a pan or cool frame As soon 
as the seedlings can be handled, prick therm out 
6 inches apart in a semi-sheltered spot, encour- 
age their growth through the summer and 
autumn. Leave them to themselves till the 
following spring, then select the most promising 
stools, say in Apri]. Care must be taken not to 
break the roots. Pot into good clean 10-inch 
pots with loam, putting good rotten manure on 
the top of the drainage. Plunge the pots up to 
their rims in ashes, and keep the plants attended 
to with water. When the flowering stems 
appear have them-«properly soaked, and when 
buds show colour give weak manure-water 
twice a week. When the colour (white or 
lavender) shows at the tips of the buds take 
the vot or pota into the dwelling-house, where 
in ten days the plants will be a mass of bloom. 
Pure water, of course, must be given at proper 
intervals. Many people grow it in borders. It 
is perfectly hardy. 

The plant here figured was grown out-of- 


FERNS. 


FOUR ADIANTUMS FOR SMALL 
HANGING BASKETS. 

However pretty and distinct the numerous 
Ferns generally used for hanging: baskets may be, 
few are so suitable for growing in small baskets 
as A. caudatum with its variety Hdgeworthi, 
and A, lunulatum with its variety dolabriforme. 
When compared with other Adiantums, these 
appear to be quite different, as their fronds are 
simply pinnate, whereas one of the general and 
most admired characters of Muiden-hairs is the 
multiple division of their delicate foliage, 
They also differ from most Adiantums, inas- 
much as they are viviparous and their fronds 
terminate in a long tail-like process, at the end 
of which there is a bud producing in mid-air 
another plant. This singular character greatly 
adds to the attractions of these very interesting 
basket Ferns, as it is not at all unusual to see 
from the same specimens three generations of 
plants hanging down 2 feet or more. 

ADIANTUM CAUDATUM is readily identified 
through the peculiar pale, dull green or greyish 
colour of its numerous leaflets, which, like the 





stalks, are covered with short pale brown hairs, 
more abundant as_ they 
approach the crown whence 
the fronds start. It is a 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidalis), 


doors until the colour was jasb visible at the 
point of the buds, when it was removed into 
the hall, Where it continued to flower for ten 
weeks. The colour of the flowers was pale 
lavender. W. 





Campanula graudis.—This, like the 
finer Bellflowers, is to be had in blue and pure 
white forms, and although its season of blooming 
i3 comparatively short, we ought to find a place 
for a fine group, as it is so striking whilst lasting 
in flower. No plant is more easily increased 
with a view to making large groups, as a small 
piece will in the course of about two years 
spread over a yard of ground. On richer soils 
especially it should be frequently divided, and 
when replanting is being done, if all the strongest 
shoots areselected and planted at short distances, 
a group will be obtained that the following sum- 
mer will be a mass of flowers. If dividing is 
neglected and strong and weak shoots suffered 
to grow together, there will not be many spikes 
upon a group of a yard or so in diameter. By 


practising what is here advised it ia possible to | 


have two dozen bold spikes upon a group of 
the above extent, and after they have flowered 


enough strong shoots to plant a fresh group for | 


another year. 





plant of very wide range, 
being found wild nearly 
everywhere through the 
tropics, in China, Ceylon, 
Java, Madras, Cape Colony, 
Mauritius, on the banks of 
the Niger, and even on the 
Himalayas, where it has 
been collected up to 3,000 
feet elevation. ‘The variety 

A. c. EDGEWORTHI, or, as 
it is also sometimes called, 
A. ciliatum, differs from the 
species principally in the 
smooth nature of both sur- 
faces of its leaflets, which 
are also more rounded and 
more deeply and more 
conspicuously dented. Its 
fronds, shorter and of a more 
slender nature, are also prc- 
duced in greater abundance, 
and the colour of the leaflets 
being of a bright, soft bluish- 
green is quite different and 
much more pleasing. This 
remarkably pretty Fern is 
also a native of China and 
the Himalayas. 

A. LUNULATUM is the 
strongest grower of this 
group and an easily recog- 
nised species, for its fronds, 
borne on very flexible stalks, 
are furnished on both sides 
of the rachis with numerous 
leaflets of a bright green 
colour and peculiar shape, 
| being almost fully developed on one side 
| : o 
| and scarcely at all on the other, their lower edge 
| being nearly in a Jine with the short stalks on 
which they are borne, while their upper edge is 
rounded and, like the sides, usually more or lers 
‘lobed. When the fronds of this species are 
|mature, the stalks are of a beautiful shining 
| black cclour, while those in course of develop- 
‘ment are of a deep pink, turning to a light 
|brown tint quite different from that of those 
/of all other species. It is found wild in 
_Hong-Kong, Cochin China, on the Himalayas 
|up to 4,000 feet elevation, in tropical Australia, 
Madagascar, Brazil, etc., and is of a deciduous 
nature, losing its fronds about December, and 
starting into growth again about the beginning 
of March. ‘This accounts for its disappear- 
ance in many cases, as care must be taken 
during the winter that it does not become 
thoroughly dry, or it will never start into growth 
again. It is best to keep it moderately moist 
at the roots all the year round, and although 
under such treatment it does not get so much 
rest as an ordinary deciduous plant, it has the 
advantage of starting more strongly into growth 
in the spring. 

A. L DOLABRIFORME is an Hast Indian variety 
| differing frem the species principa'ly in its 
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evergreen character, remaining as it does in 
full foliage all the year round. Its fronds, 
which, like those of the species, are repeatedly 
proliferous, are of a much more slender nature 
and produced in greater quantities, and their 
leaflets, more axe-shaped and more abundant, 
are of a pale grass-green colour. 

As may be seen from the above descriptions, 
these four Adiantums are much better adapted 
for baskets than for pot-culture, and the soil 
in which they thrive best is a compost of a 
light nature, consisting of two parts of either 
peat or leaf-mould, one part chopped Moss, one 
part loam, and one part sand, in which their 
slender roots may run freely. 
abundance of water at the roots, and although 
they are particularly fond of light, they require 
shading from the strong rays of the sun. G. 


FRUIT. 


GAGE PLUMS. 
Tin popularity of the Gage Plums, the common 
green form of which is here illustrated, is un- 
doubted, and the rich flavour possessed by most 


of the varieties entitles them to this popularity, 
though, as a class, they are less hardy and more 





They require an | 


| earliness. 


| the fruits lose all their richness. The following 
selection includes the best of the well-known 
varieties, and would cover the entire season. I 
' would have included the Purple Gage, which is 
'so delicious, and which, if it can be kept dry, 
shrivels into a rich sweetmeat, but I find that 
it splits so badly under the slightest fall of rain 
that it is next to impossible to have it good 
except under cover. 
OLp GREEN GAGE needs no description here. 
JuLyY GREEN GacE,—Valuable as riponing a 
fortnight in advance of the above. 


| McoLauGcHuin’s Gacu.—A large yellow Plum, 


speckled red and carrying a slight bloom. 

GuTuRin’s Large GAace.—Large green, ripen- 
ing late in September. Fruit very rich, the tree 
hardy and free. 

BRYANSTON GREEN GAGE.—A larger and later 
form of the old variety, taking the same place 
for lateness that the July Green Gage does for 
Of extra good constitution, and 
should be grown on a wall. 

OULLIN’s GOLDEN GAGE.—Strong grower, very 
free. The fruit is more inclined to oval than is 
common with Gages; of a deep golden colour 
and ripening in August. 

TRANSPARENT EARLY.—A very fine addition 
to the class, rich, early, and good. 

TRANSPARENT Lats.—This is valuable as 








fastidious as to soil than are most other Plums. 
In addition to its use as a dessert fruit the | 
common Green Gage is in great request for ' 
kitchen use, also for jam making 
and for bottling ; indeed, it would 
not pay to grow it largely in most 
districts for dessert use, as it is 
impossible to let the fruit hang 
long enough to become fit for this 
purpose, unless protected from 
wasps and birds. To the private 
gardener it is a little annoying to 
see the market filled with Gages 
plucked long before they are ripe, 
but growers for sale know their 
business, and fiod that it is only 
by selling them in this state that 


they can make thecrop pay. The 
ripening fruit eplits badly in 


showery weather, so takirg all 
things into consideration the pro- 
duction cf a full crop of Gages in 
perfect condition for dessert re- 
quires a good deal of cire. It 
is popularly supposed that the 
honour of introducing the Green 
(jage into this country belongs to 
Sir Thomas Gage, from whom 
it derives its English name, and 
who first grew it in the gardens 
at Hengrave, not far from where 
I write, but it is almost certain 
that this ig an error, and that it 
had been introduced previously 
under its Italian name of Verdoch, 
Bo this as it may it is certain that 
its cultivation at and distribution from Hengrave 
he}ped to make it popular. 

The Gages cannot bo well grown on very 
heavy soil, but are best suited with a medium 
loam, and they also do well where the soil is 
light and sunny, provided it is of good depth. 
Their greatest enemies are the bullfinches, which 


clear off the buds wholesale if not checked ; the | 


instinct of these birds appsars always to draw 
them to the buds of ths best-flavoured fruits, 
so that all the sweet dessert Plums suffer more 
or less, but the Gages are the first victims. 
Spring frosts, too, do much damage, so in choos- 
ing a site for the growth of the trees low ground 
near water or positions near woods or thick 
hedges should be avoided. Trees may be 
readily raised from suckers, which grow 
quickly, and they miy aiso be raised true from 
the kernel, so that there is no nsed to graft or 
bud in order to raise stock. Some of the best 
trees here have come up where they stand from 
suckers, and these are so thrifty that the older 
trees have been cut away to give them room. 
For garden purposes a selection of good varieties 
should be made, and if these can be given good 
positions on east or west walls a succession of 
fruit may be kept up from July to October, bat 
I think it is a mistake to attempt to grow the 
very late varieties on north walls, unless in an 
open position in the southern counties. Reine 


Claude de Bavay, for instance, isa grand Plum 
as grown here on south and west walls, buat 
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orth wall, as | 


ripening better than most late kinds on trees in 
the open. 
ReINE CLAUDE DE BAvAy.—The latest and one 

















Pium Green Gage. 


of ihe richest. It is a true Gage with large 
fruits and must be grown on a wall. J. 


Culture of Peaches in pots (Pot Peach) 
| —We have often given advice about the treat- 
| ment of pot-trees in these pages, but in reply to 
your question gladly furnish a few details. In 
the first place, you do not tell us what sizo the 
| trees or pots are. This is important. If of a 
fruiting size, young trees at the start would 
be in from 9-inch to 12-inch pots, and you 
have done well by placing them in a cool-house. 
The temperature at the start by fire-heat during 
| the day should not exceed 55 degs., and 5 degs. 
to 10 degs. lower at night. The trees will need 
syringing twice overhead daily until the flowers 
expand, but not during the flowering period. 
When the flowers are set give a little air during 
bright sunshine, but close early in the day soon 
| after 2 p.m., and then damp over the trees if 
not in bloom, Give water when necessary, but 
little will be required until the trees have set 
| their fruits. There is little demand on the trees 
until the leaves have formed. After flowering, 
_disbudding must be attended to. This consists 
in the removal of surplus buds, as if all were 
jleft the trees would be so crowded that few 
fruits would mature. When disbudding leave 
two well-placed shoots or buds at the base of 
the shoots, another half way up, and one at the 
top. IEf there is fruit at any bud or shoot leave 
that shoot, or in a week or two pinch back 








to, say, within 3 inches of the fruit. With pot- 
trees disbudding is carried on a little at a time, 
as there is less strain upon the trees, and ons 
can see better, by allowing more time, what 
shoots should be removed. There is more 
pinching or stopping of shoots with pot-trees. 
To sum up briefly, you must remove a portion of - 
shoots where thickly placed, and pinch others 
to form spurs, which are left a little later than 
those entirely removed, before they are long 
enough to pinch back. Removal of buds or shoots 
will be necessary directly the fruits have set. 
Thinning of fruit is also necessary if very thickly 
set. Remove those too close together, leaving 
the largest; but as pot-trees often shed new 
fruits, leave at least twice as many as will be 
needed, as a final thinning can be made during 
the stoning period—that is, when fruits are 
about half grown. Temperature after flowering 
may be by fire, 10 degs. higher by day and hy 
night also. Syringe trees twice daily. Give 
food in way of liquid-manure, not strong, but 
twice a week. Never let the trees get dry at 
roots, and mere food may be given from May to 
June. Water freely at roots even twice or 
thrice a day at that period. Give the trees a~ 
top dressing of decayed manures to prevent 
drying. Remove wood also where too thick or 
shading the fruit, and to keep trees clear of red- 
spider by constantly syringing overhead. Main« 
tain a moist atmosphere in the house, fumi- 
gating regularly. After fruiting plunge the 
trees in the open, giving ample moisture both at 
root and top. During growth allow a liberal 
temperature by sun-heat, in addition to that 
given artificially. The trees will need repot- 
ting next autumn—say, in October—giving a 
small shift and removing a portion of old soil 
and the drainage. Pot very firmly in heavy 
loam, with a portion of wood-ashes or old 
mortar rubble, and house in a cold-house when 
potted or when you wish to force.—W. 





GRASS WALKS, 


Wuy should gravel walks be formed where 
good turf would answer as well, or, according 
to some people’s ideas, even better? Give a 
number of visitors to a garden the chance of 
walking either on a gravelled walk or a strip 
of turf, and the latter will be selected by a great 
majority of them. So much is this the case, 
that when the public are admitted to private 
places every precaution is taken to keep them 
off the turf. The latter will certainly not bear 
the strain of much traffic in all weathers, but is 
fuliy equal to the strain in very many situations 
where gravel at present predominates. If the 
ground is well drained, the turf, being perfectly 
level with a good bottom, the Grass also being 
kept closely shorn, there is nothing more 
enjoyable to walk upon in hot weather, and in 
not a few instances it is not so damp to the feet 
during the winter as a smooth gravel path 
would be, the disagreeable licking up common to 
the latter also being avoided. Especially are 
turf-covered walks desirable in the fronts of or 
between herbaceous and other floral borders, 
both in the kitchen garden and out of it. 

The freedom and variety of the above in 
gardens have not been taken such advantage of 
as they deserve. It is not only in the flower 
garden where we may have much beauty of 
flower, but away from it. ‘There are many 
places better fitted for growing the more beauti- 
ful things which do not require continual 
attention and propagation. Unhappily, the 
comnion way of planting shrubberies has robbed 
many such walks of all grace. The great trees, 
which take good care of themselves, are 
frequently all we want, and in the older gardens 
we often find specimens of uncommon or rare 
trees ; but the usual mixed plantations of ever- 
greens so common up to cur own day means 
death to the variety and beauty we may 
have by Grass walksin sunor shade. The shrubs 
are frequently, for no good reason, planted 
in mixtures, in which the most free-growing 
are so thickly set as finally to cover the whole 
ground, Cherry Laurel, Portugal Laurel, 
Privet, and such common things very frequently 
killing all the rest, and forming dark walls by 
such walks. Some of these evergreens, being very 
hungry things, overrun the ground, rob the 
trees, and frequently, as in the case of the 
Portugal Laurels, give a dark, monotonous 
look, while keeping the walks wet, airless, and 


lifeless, Le 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


IRISES IN THE WILD GARDEN. 


THE beautiful Flag Irises are amongst the 
loveliest of our earliest summer flowers, but 
nowhere are their charms displayed to such 
effect as in the untrammelled freedom of the wild 
garden. Here are no stiff lines, no evidence of 
the foot-rule or of the study of geometrical 
design, but the informal grouping of flower and 
foliage that creates, as may from the accompany- 
ing illustration be seen, a picture infinitely 


beautiful, since in its composition Nature has | 


not been bound hand and foot, but has baen 
permitted to exercise, within due limits, her 


beneficent sway. The sword-shaped leaves of | 


the Irises curve boldly out, their tall flower- 
heads, with heavy-drooping falls, standing 
boldly against the crimson blossoms of the 
great leafy Peony. Inthe background. beneath 
a tree, stands another colony of Irises, a 
breadth of white, whilst fine form is present 
in the cordate leaves of the Funkia, and in the 


thin, rush-like leafage of the bulbous Irises, that 
are thrown into sharp relief by the distant. 
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that grows in greenhouses, and which flowers 
so freely, is it grown from seed or tubers, and 
when is the best time to start them?—L. M. 
*,* The bulbs of Lilium auratum should be 
planted at once. They should be carefully 
looked over, and if any signs of decay are 
observable, affected parts should be cut out with 
a sharp knife. If the bulbs are large, as they 
presumably are, since “‘L. M.” intends exhibit- 


ing them when in flower, 6-inch pots will be a | 


suitable size. A square of perforated zinc 


placed over the hole will be found useful in| 


preventing the ingress of worms to the pot. 
These, when once established within the pot, 


the plants into an indifferent state of health, 
and are difficult to get rid of. Above the zinc 
a good-sized crock should be inserted, and the 


drainage completed with half-inch bones and | 


pieces of charcoal, while over this Moss, 
sprinkled with soot, should be spread. A good 
compost is one which consists of two parts peat 
and one part fibrous loam, with which a liberal 
allowance of silver-sand should be incorporated. 
The pot should, at first, be not more than half 
filled with soil, this being covered with a layer 








| exhibition. 


forming a good mixture. In this the roots will 
run freely, and add greatly to the vigour of the 
plants. A partially-shaded position is the best 
for the Lilies at this stage, as they suffer from 
a scorching sun or drying wind. Syringing 


| Should be attended to on dry evenings, and care 


taken that they are never allowed to become dry 
at the roots, although the soil must on no 
account get into a satuiated condition. Water- 
ings of weak liquid-manure are also beneficial, 
and an occasional application of soot-water tends 
to impart a deep green tint to the leaves. Before 
the first blooms expand the plants should be 


; brought into the greenhouse, the portion in 
often choke the drainage, and thereby throw | 


which they stand being slightly shaded. They 


'should be in perfection by the middle or end 
|of August, but they can easily be hastened or 


retarded to suit the cultivator’s wish by bringing 
them under glass earlier or standing in an airy 


shed. By following the above instructions, which 


have been found to 


produce excellent results, 
ae Me. 


should have some fine plants for 
The Scarlet Tropxolum referred to 
is, probably, one of the varieties of T. Lobbi- 
anum, and should be propagated by cuttings 
taken in the autumn, or possibly ‘L: M.” may 





greenery. Irises always appear to best advan- 


tage when planted in fair-sized clumps and | 
|should be poured over the bulb, so as to fill up 
broad colour effect. The Flag section appears to | 


groups, as they then show when in flower a 


succeed in most diverse soils and situations, 
flowering in deep soils, beneath deciduous trees, 
and on shallow, hard-baked railway embank- 
ments with equal freedom. A wide selection of 


beautiful tints may be made from the Flag. 


Irises, flowers that, whilst individually as 


lovely as those natives of the tropics that can | 


only be looked upon in this country in the 
steamy confines of the hot-house, possess the 
additional charm of being associated with other 
and natural beauties—the fresh green of the 
Grass, the full-foliaged trees in the zenith of 
their loveliness, the shifting lights and shades 
of the ever-changing skies, and the sense of 
atmosphere that softens the blue distances and 
Jimns with a tenderer hue the colours of the 
flowers of the open air. 5. W..F: 





Lilium auratum for exhibition. — 
I intend to grow some bulbs of Lilium auratum 
in a cool greehouse for exhibition in the middle 
of August next. Will vou give me some idea 


when to plant them? The scarlet Trop#olum | 





Iris border, From a photegraph by Miss Willmott, Warley. 


of silver-eand, and the bulb pressed down) be referring to T. trisolorum, which grows from 


gently into the compost ; then more silver-sand 


the interstices of the scales, and sufficient com- 
post added to barely cover the top of the bulb. 
The surface of the soil should now be about 


| 2 inches below the rim of the pots, and, for the 


time, this space should be left unfilled. The 
soil at the time of potting should be fairly 
moist. When the bulbs are potted they 
should, preferably. be placed in a cold-frame 
and covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre to a depth of 
6 inches. An occasional inspection should 
be made by carefully moving aside the fibre, 
and, as soon as signs of growth appear, the 
covering material may be removed, the pots 
being left in the frame, and the plants attended 
toin the matter of ventilation and watering, 
although little of the latter should be needed 
until they are in strong growth, when they may 
be removed from the frame and placed in a 
sheltered position in the open. As soon as the 
plants evince a disposition to throw out stem- 
roots, which will appear just above the surface 
of the soil, the vacant space left at the top 
of the pots should be filled up with a rich top- 
dressing, thoroughly decomposed hot-bed 
manure and fibroue-loam in equal 


portions ! 





a tuber. The vagueness of the query renders 
it impossible to identify the plant with any 
certainty. 

Diseased Violets (H. F.).—The Violets 
are attacked by a disease which is, unfortun- 
ately, pot uncommon with frame plants. These 
may appear quite healthy when first planted in 
the frame, but shortly exhibit signs of damping, 
even under the most careful culture, and finally 
lose their leaves and die. There appears to be 
no method of checking the disease when it has 
once infected the plants, and as it spreads 
rapidly it is rare for any plant to escape the 
contamination. Picking off the diseased leaves, 
sprinkling with charcoal-dust or wood-ashes, 
careful ventilation, and, in cases where the pits 
are fitted with hot-water pipes, giving a little 
artificial heat to keep the atmosphere buoyant, 
all seem equally ineffectual. If any growth 
remains when the plants are divided and 
replanted in the spring, it is well to dip this in 
a solution of Gishurst compound or some other 
insecticide before planting. Every particle 
that is not retained for planting should be 
burnt, and the bed where the plants are to grow 
through the summer ehould he far removed 
from the quarters occupied by Viclets in the 
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preceding year. The whole of the frames should 
be entirely cleared of the soil in which the 
Violets were planted, so that no chance of infec- 
tion may remain in this quarter. The best course 
t) pursue, under the circumstances, would be to 
burn all the old plants after they have become 
useless, and start with an entirely new strain 
procured elsewhere. 





_—. 


ROSES. 


THE WHITE MACARTNEY ROSE. 


| 





these borders, and they are often much drier | 
than might be supposed a little below the 
surface. 

All pot-Roses in growth that were not shifted 
on this season will benefit from frequent appli- 
cations of weak liquid-manures. But do not 
give these to plants recently repotted. Liquid 
and other stimulants should not be given until 
the roots have thoroughly permeated the soil, 


|and taken out the bulk of the plant food con- 


tained, when an additional help is of great 


| benefit. 


Although so frequently pointed out, I must 


ay ge 3 2 a | 
[his charming single Rose, botanically known | once more repeat that we are sure to regret any 
as Rosa bracteata, was introduced from China! delay as regards checkiag and killing insect foes 





Flowera of the white Macartney Rose. 


about 100 years ago by Lord Macartney. 





( From a photcgraph by 
Mies Mary Cotton, Ballynadyne, Lismore, Ireland. ag 


Unfortunately, it is not hardy, and on that | 


account one could not recommend it fora cold 
district. However, where a nice well-sheltered 
routh-east wall is available a plant of this Rose 
should find a piace. 
all who admire these beautifal Roses. 


It is 


sheen cf its tiny Berberis-like foliage greatly 
enhances the purity of the Apricot-scented 
flowers. There is probably no Rose with such 
wealth of golden-yellow stamens as this variety, 
ad jet it is a very shy seeder. It blossoms 
suost profusely both in summer and autumn, and 
considering that it issn evergreen and so free, 


coaservatory. A variety of the same species— 


It would be sure to please | 


practically an evergreen plant, and the glosey | 


|mild weather, added to the protec- 


\late in March. 
it would even deserve to occupy a pillar in the| 


v z., Marie Leonida—is equally worthy of a place, | 


and would make a good compsnion to the single 
white form. Its flowers are rather large, double, 
and of a creamy-blush hue. AJl through the 
8 mmer monthsitisa mass of blossom, and cox 
t:nues to unfold them almost to Christmas Day. 
Rosa. 





ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
THERE are bot many subjects under glass need- 
ing more care and attention at this season than 
Roses. It is the same whether they are in pots 
or planted into borders of soil. We should be 
busy, too, in heated and unheated structures. 
Recently we have been mulching our Roses in 
an unheated house, with fresh turf from an old 
pasture. It is not often one is so fortunate as 


to be able to procure this in quantity; so, to| 


make the most of the opportunity, we removed 
as much a3 possible of the old soil, even to 
liying many of the Rose roots bare, and filled in 
with the fresh turf and a little well-decayed 
manure. No amount of mulching with manures 
or feeding with liquids could do so much real 
good as will this fresh turf. We would have 
preferred to do this a few weeks earlier, but 
even now any reader who has the opportunity 


may be sure of gcod results by mulching late | 


Roses in this way. 
Climbing and other Roses in borders should 


he well watered with weak liquid-manure now. 
A mers turface watering ig net sufficient. We 
must remember that no winter raing can reach 


|plete article upon pruning Roses, 





| theis, 


| and that will give you full instructions. 
\lishec, cr only planted durisg the 


|dressing of 


|especially if they are replanted at 


| bed (2. 


as soon as they are per- 
ceived. One cannot com- 
mencs too early. It is 
not only safer, easier, and 
less expensive, but we 
avoid the need for strong 
measures, and prevent 
our plants being harmed 


There is also need for 
very great care in the 


matter of ventilation, 
and I fear that the 
majority of amateurs 


afford too much air to 
their Roses. If this could 
ba given without chilly 
draughts, or such sudden 
fluctuations of temper.- 
ture, it would ba of un- 
doubted benefit; but as 
this is so seldom the case 
I would prefer to keep 
them shut up closer and 
endeavour to regulate the 
temperature with artificial 
heat. Evenifa few hours’ 
sunshine breaks through I 
would avoid ventilation 
far as possible by 

damping off the fires and 

throwing a little water 

about upon the walls and 
walks of the house. Our earliest batch of 
Roses are well in bloom, and the second and 
third batches are coming along rapidly. All 
pot-Roses should be in heat now where 
possible. If the house is unheated, keep the 
plants as backward as you can, We may 
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get a spell of cold weather yet, and even in 
a cool-house our Roses are apt to be 
a little too forward for safety during 
March and early April. There is 
euch a contrast between the prerent 


tion of a greenhouse, and the 10 degs, 
or 12 degs. of frost we cften experience 
By that date our 
Roses will be in full leaf unless the 
weather changes, however backward 
we may try to keep them. Pe). 


Cutting back Roses (IV. B.G.). 


—We shall publish next week a com- 
which we hope may be cf use to you 
You do not say if your plants are estab- 
present season. In either case a good 
thoreughly decayed 
manure can do no harm. The three 


in poor soil might he lifted yet, and 
the soil replaced by a better compost, 


once. You have a capital collection 
of climbers, but it might be improved 
by adding Bouquet d'Or and Mme, 
Chauvry. 


Standard Roses on round 
FP ).—Monsieur Bonrcenne is 
a fairly goed Rose, but rather shy in 
blooming. We would prefer Prince 
Camille de Rohan, both as being 
freer and of a more decided dark 
colour. For a white you cannot beat 
Boule de Neige. General Jacqueminot, deep | 
crimson; Marie Van Houtte, yellow; Mrs 

John Laing, pink; Dake of Edinburgh, scar- | 
let ; Dake of Connaught, maroon and scarlet ; | 
Dupuy Jamain, light cerise; Heinrich Schul. | 
pinkish-rose; Suzanne Marie Rodo- 
eanachi, bright rose; Viscountess Folkestone, 
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creamy-white and flesh ; and Francisca Kriiger, 


|salmon-yellow, make a dozen good varieties 
y ’ 


and most reliable. You can have four plants 
around the centre standard, and seven more in 
the outer ring. 

Rose Bardou Job (Lady Amateur).— 
The variety Bardou Job is seen to best advan- 


| tage when trained to a pillar, for its habit is 


semi-climbing. It may, however, be grown in 
bush or half standard form, and, indeed, looks 
very lovely when afforded plenty of room for its 
wavy branches to spread or droop. This Rose 
produces large single flowers of a brilliant crim- 
son-scarlet colour, heavily shaded with velvety- 
maroon. It should be in every garden. 


Celine Forestier Rose against an east wail 
(Robinia).—Oéline Forestier has a pale greenish-yellow 
foliage when young, and we presume there is nothing the 
matter with your plant. Roses vary very much in foliage, 
and the description you give of yours is only its natural 
colour. 





|\HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


CACTI FOR WINDOW CULTURE. 


Many of the Cactuses are of the easiest 
culture ia windows, and few plants give so 
ample a return for slight trouble. The 
seedlings which have been raised in recent 
years are far in advance of the old type, 
hybridisation having improved them greatly, 
and those who are interested in window 
gardening can ecircely do better than to 
procure a few specimens or a collection of 
these lovely flowers. ‘Thalia, a deep crimson, 
shot with pure violet, is magnificent, and 
Vesta, a large creamy-white variety, should 
be grown for contrast. Those who admire soft 
tints will prefer Jessica, a pale lovely pink ; 
Sirius, too, of a fine rose colour, is a 


glorious blossom; and Olivette is brighter 
carmine. The darkest of all is Nestor, of 
a deep purple tint, shot with crimson. 


These six constitute some of the best Cacti ia 
cultivation, and may be selected now, set with 
innumerable buds. Their cultivation is simple. 
Plenty of water (they love to stand in a saucer) 
during their flowering season avd a sunny 
window is all they need; the supply of water 
being continued through the summer (when 
they make their growth), and gradually 
diminished during October, giving scarcely 
any water from the beginning of November 
until the end of February. Daring this dor- 





Cactus in a window. 


mant period the plants should be moved away 
from the window, and they can be kept tafely 
in any place where the temperature does not 
fail to freezing point, only very occasional 


watering being desirable, just enough to pre-. 


vent the fleshy leaves from becoming flaccid 
and wrinkted, When March arrives they 
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should be replaced in the window, as near the 
glass as possible, and supplied with saucers, 
these being filled every morning with warm, 
but not too hot, water. At the same time the 
dust of the winter may be removed with a 
paint-brush and clean tepid water, and the hard 
upper soil changed, without disturbing the sur- 
face roots, for a little freshcompost. Ina short 
time flower-buds will appear at the edges of the 


leaves, and with a good supply of water (to | 


which a little clear soot-water may be added) 
will swell rapidly, until the plant becomes a 
massofbloom. Hach of these should be removed 
directly it fades, to avoid exhausting the plant, 
and the opening buds should be turned to the 
sunshine, or they sometimes drop off. These 
Cacti may be propagated very easily by cuttings; 
a leaf, or even a part of a leaf, cleanly cut from 
the old plant, can ba Jaid aside to dry for a day 
or two in the shade, and then inserted firmly in 
a small pot of sandy soil (without manure), well 
drained, when it will soon strike root, and can 
be removed to a little larger pot in October. Do 
not repot Cactuses often, and use rather light 
soil. 





PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 
(In REPLY TO ‘J. C. B.”) 


Tue India-rubber-plant (Ficus elastica) is a good 
plant for your purpose. It is a free grower— 
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as it ought to be. Potted in good loam, mixed 


with peat and the pots well drained, the plants | 


will remain in a healthy and presentable con- 
dition for many years. Yucca filamentosa 
variegata is a very ornamental subject and well 
worth cultivating on a larger scale, Although 


makes a fairly good room-plant provided it is 
never allowed to want for water. Grevillea 
robusta is distinct and handsome; it is also of 
simple culture. Dracena indivisa is a fine 
narrow-leaved gort, and D. australis iz also very 
good. Eurya japonica latifolia variegata is very 
enduring. Begonia metallica and Cape Pelar- 


goniums would answer admirably. Kalosanthes | 


jasminea is a free bloomer. Its white flowers 
are deliciously scented. Amongst Ferns, Asple- 
nium bulbiferum is well known, Pteris serrulata 
and P. s. cristata also succeed well. Cyrto- 


/mium falcatum is easily grown and a capital 
Corypha australis | 


plant for indoor decoration. 
is one of the best Palms for your purpose. 
Latania borbonica and Areca lutescens also 
deserve a word. 





CLEMATISES OVER PERGOLA. 


THE accompanying illustration shows the beauty 
of Clematis montana rambling over a pergola. 
It is when thus displayed we see the true grace 
and beauty of the flower-laden growths, a mass 





|Croydon or Farnham gravel. 
al . . . « ry 
Eleagnus japonicus variegatus is hardy, it 


tar whilst they are in process of formation. One 
has only to look at the playgrounds and, unfor- 
tunately, some of our London parks, such as 
Finsbury Park, to see how ugly and poor these 
walks are compared to those made of the fine 
Often, too, tar 
walks perish with the frost and quickly ge 

patchy. Far better walks, where there is much 
traflic near the house and yravel is objected to, 
and, of course, Grass is out of the question, are 
those made of old London flagstones, set out in 
an informal way.—S8. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums—revising an old 
list (Miss M..N. A.).—As you wieh only to 


| grow some three dozen plants, you had better 


confine yourself to a few of the more effective 
colours, and kinds possessing a good bushy habit 


|of growth. Some of your sorts are rather old, 


and we fear the names of several plants are also 
wrong. We make the following selection from 
the list submitted to us: William Tricker, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, Mme. Edouard Rey, 
Colonel W. B. Smith, Gloire du Rocher, Etoile 
de Lyon (good sort for a late display from 
terminal buds), Mons. William Holmes, Chas. 
Davis, W. H. Lincoln, Florence Percy, Mrs. 























even in badly-ventilated rooms—and if planted 
in a pesty soil and carefully watered doring the 
winter months it will live and flourish for years. 
The leaves should be sponged occasionally with 
lukewarm water, so as to clear off all dust and 
dirt that may have cettled on them. The 
Myrtles, especially the variety named Jenny 
Reitenbach, are first-rate evergreen shrubs of 
neat habit of growth and of simple culture. 
Carex japonica variegata is a very effective 
Grass, with long, narrow leaves. Cyperus 
alternifolius is another easily-grown Grase, but 
requires an abundant supply of water during 
the whole of its growing period, as it is a very 
thirsty plant. The best of all evergreen plants 
for rooms is the Parlour Palm, botanically 
knownas Aspidistra lurida. Kasily grown, always 
fresh and beautiful, it is one of the most difficult 
of plants to kill. There is a form with the 
leaves striped with white. It is, perhaps, 
even more ornamental than the green-leaved 
kind, Aralia Sieboldi is well known, but 
Araucaria excelsa is nob grown nearly so much 





Olematis montana over a pergola. 


of white, almost every leaf being hidden. C. 
montana is too unruly for garden walls, or 
where choicer and Jess vigorous creepers are 
near, as it overruns quickly a large space. 





Asphalte walks a mistake.—The 
most unpleasant walks are those of asphalte, 
and it is idle to write of them as 
a saving in labour in keeping clean, which 
gravel walks entail. We know a carriage- 
drive a mile long and 15 feet wide which 
is kept perfectly free from weeds by the 
application of a good dressing each year of 
a good weed killer. Such a drive would 
require the constant attention of one man to 
keep clean if this application of a weed killer 
was not given each summer, but there is 
no trouble about it. The work is quickly 
and cleanly accomplished. Asphalte walks 
are cold in look, and especially during wet 
weather oppressively dull and dark; and one 
has to endtire an offensive smell and smoke of 








E.S. Trafford, Mrs. Dixon, Sunflower, Mme. de 
Sevin, Charles Black, Mrs. Libbie Allen, and 
Viviand Morel. We should be disposed to grow 
two of each sort, unless you have a special liking 
for one particular colour or form. 
Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (Twenty Years’ Subscriber).—As we 
have explained to other readers, the object of 
pinching or stopping a plant in the spring is to 
ensure, as far as human aid can fix it, the flower- 
ing of early sorts late and late sorts early. 
Many of our best flowers are seen at their best 
either too early or too late to be of use for 
exhibition purposes. On this account, therefore, 
an endeavour is made to bring them into bloom, 
generally during the first or second week of 
November—a period when most of the shows 
take place. Our advice should prove valuable 
to growers for exhibition, but private growers— 
that is to say, those who cultivate their plants 
for making a bright display during the dull 
winter months—would more often fiad it advan- 
tageous to let their plants break naturally. It 
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does not matter much when your plants were 
propagated, the one result of the pinching 18 to 
alter altogether the natural flowering time of 
the plant. By this means a batch of cuttings 
inserted Jate and afterwards pinched miy be 
made to flower as early as an earlier propagated 
lot of plants pinched at the same time as the 
first-named. 

Chrysanthemums—classification of 
selection (Brockweir).—Of your list M. R. 
Bihuant and J. Fulford belong to the incurved 
type of bloom, Gold Dust to the hairy-petalled 
Japanese, and Edith Tabor, Deuil de Jales 
Ferry, E. Molyneux, Lady Saunders, Tendresse, 
Mons. Georges Biron, Mile. M. A. de Gilbert, 
Graphic, and Swanley Yellow (? Sunflower) 
belong to the true Japanese type of the flower. 
As a selection suitable for exhibition we cannot 
commend them alJ. Exception must be taken 
to some of the sorts. However, a selection is 
given elsewhere. 


Chrysanthemums—twelve sorts for 
exhibition (Breckweir) —The following list 
does not include all the quite newest varieties, 
but embrace the best and most reliable ones for 
the purpose under notice: Viviand Morel, Chas. 
Davis, Mme. Carnot, Mrs. Meare, or G J 
Warren, Eva Kaowles, Oseana, Phoebus, Edith 
Tabor, Miss Elsie Teichmann, Edwin Molynsox, 
Australie, and Mons. Chenon de Leché. The 
foregoing grown well would made a very fine 
lot for an exhibition stand of flowers. 


Chrysanthemums for three months 
display (H. N. P.).—If you will refer to our 
reply to your query in the issue of the 
55h February last you will observe that we 
divided your selection up into three diferent 
flowering periods—viz , O:tober, November, and 
December. We also stated that you should let 
your plants break naturally, as by so doing you 
would get blossoms of the kind you desire 
without pinching, as advised for exhibition 
blooms. We therefore repeat, let your plants 
make a natural break, retaining second crown- 
buds when they appear—at least, so far as 
regards the October and November selections 
Niveum, Good Gracious, and R. C. Kingston 
also should be allowed to make a natural break, 
and firet crown-buds retained. The QQ een is a 
distinctly late sort, and if a natural break be 
not made by the end of May, pinch out the 
points of the shoots, by this means inducing the 
plant to break artificially, and from these 
shoots retain the first crown-bud. 

Ohrysanthemums—when to stop, crown- 
buds, ete (D C.).—We baveso often given explanations 
of the various terms that to do so again would weary our 


readers. We gave a rough diagram of different forms of 
buds in GARDENING, January 18, 1896. 


ORCHIDS. 


Treatment of certain Orchids (VU. 
Reader). —The following Orchids, Odonto- 
glossum Bictonense, O. Halli, O. Halli xantho- 
glossum, and O. cirrhosum, should ba grown in 
what is generally termed the ‘‘cool-house,” 
where, during the winter months, the tempera- 
ture should range from 45 degs. to 50 degs., the 
lower numbers being for the night temperature 
and the higher for the day, while a rise of from 
5 degs. to 10 degs , with sun-heat, will do no 
harm, providing there is plenty of fresh air 
admitted to balance it. In summer the night 
temperature should be kept as near 50 degs. as 
possible, During the daytime, if the house be 
properly shaded and carefully ventilated, the 
atmosphere may be kept several degrees lower 
than the external air. After the plants have 
made one growthand show no sig of flowering 
it is advisable to keep the compost rather on the 
dry side, but not so dry as will cause the pseudo- 
bulbs to shrivel, until growth recommences 
Plants, after flowering, should also be treated 
in like manner. At all times maintain a mode- 
rately moist atmosphere. We do not know 
Odontoglossum Arnoldianum — probably it is 
meant for O. Andersonianum. 

Orchid for identification (Mathew 
Alderson) —Theleafsent was too withered to form 
any idea as to which species of Orchid it belongs, 
According to your drawing, the dwarf-growing 
apecies with creeping rhizomes appears to be 
Bulbophyllum, and the ‘‘ upright Bulbophyl- 
lum (?)” is without doubt aScaphyglottis. The 
best way to identify the different species and 















varieties in your collection is to send flowers to 
us as they open, and we shall be pleased to name 
them to the best of our ability. The ‘‘ Langi 
Cornea” is probably Dendrobium longicornu. 
The Thunia seed will soon be rips, and as soon 
as the pods commence to burst sow the seed upon 
the surface of the compost of a well-rooted plant 
of Dendrobium. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


MAKING USE OF COLD FRAME. 


I HAVE a small span-roofed cold frame, 4 feet 
6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, and should be so 
grateful if you could give a short account in 
GARDENING as to how to make the best use of it 
th:oighout the year in a small garden less than 
a quarter of an acre, where there is no green- 
house. Particulars as to position—whether it 
need be put on a hot-bed, which in a small 
garden would look ugly. I find seedlings are 
eaten by slugs, etc. Should seeds be sown in 
the bottom of the frame or in pots and boxes? I 
read GARDENING every week and find it very 
useful.—B. D. H. 

* * Your frame is indeed small, bub can be 
made very useful in the following way. As you 
have no greenhouse pot plants may be left out 
of our calculations Many annuals can be 
raised, such as Phlox Drummondi, Asters, 
Balsams, Zinnias, Stocks, Marigolds, and the 
like. Your frame would secure you many dozens 
of seedlings in a far better, more certain, and 
forward condition than if sown in the open. 
You could, in fact, have plants ready for prick- 
ing out into their flowering quarters ; about the 
same date it would be safe to sow seed outside, 
and as so many of our annuals only come to per- 
fection a short time before frosts appear ouce 
more this is a considerable gain. Sow these early in 
March, and prick off as soon as they can be 
handled. Use small square boxes, and stand 
these upon a few ashes. If the frame is placed 
in a warm position and simply raised a couple 
of feet upon a bed of decayed leaves and weeds 
it will be sufficiently warm. As regards slugs, 
etc., these must be kept down by moving the 
boxes occasionally and sprinkling with a little 
lime ; lime will dispel damp and kill the enemies. 
When the seedling annuals are out you could 
use the boxes for such small salads as Mustard 
and Cress ; also raise Lettuce-plants with more 
certainty than in the open. A box or two of 
Lettuce would be a good thing to sew in Feb- 
ruary or early March, so as to provide plants 
for early planting. Late in the autumn ib could 
be filled with Lettuce and Endive to supply 
later salads. Celery cou’d be sown and got on 
far better than in the open. Many herbaceous 
and other perennials could be propagated— 
Phloxes, Delphiniums, Anemones, etc. ; in 
short, use it for protective purposes during 
winter, and to secure tender subjects earlier and 
safer than would be the case in the open. A 
neatly-made raised bed would not be unsightly. 





BORONIAS. 


A FEW species in this genus are well worth ex- 
tended culture, but they have been to a certain 
extent shelved, owing to the predilection for 
quickly-grown showy plants ; not that some of 
these are not showy, a few nicely-flowered plants 
of B. heterophylla making as bright and effective 
a show as most things. The delicate fragrance 
of B. megastigma, too, should ensure it a much 
greater measure of popularity. Their culture is 
by no means difficult The roots are very sensi- 
tive and easily injured by extremes of moisture 
or drought, and unless carefully examined 
before watering they will not be satisfactory. 
Too many young gardeners upon whom falls the 
task of watering have very loose modes of pro- 
cedure in this respect ; consequently the plants 
have the name of being difficult to grow. Yet 
when once the knack of watering hard-wooded 
plants is attained it is no more difficult than 
watering a Pelargonium or a Begonia. Enough 
must be allowed at each watering to soak right 
through the ball, and a fresh supply must be 
given before the pot rings by tapping with the 
fingers. One good drying imperils the strongest 
and healthiest of plants ; to continue the treat- 
ment means killing them. JBoronias are 
propagated by cuttings or seeds, usually the 
former. These should consist of half-ripened 


shoots. Take the shoots about 2 inchesin length. 
They strike best in pots filled with sandy peat, 
well drained and made very firm with a layer of 
fine silver-sand on top. Give a good soaking of 
water to settle the sand around the base of the 
cuttings and place them at once under a bell- 
glass or in a propagating frame. In potting the 
young plants use very small pots and nothing 
but sandy peat and charcoal, but at subsequent 
shifting a little nice fibrous loam may be mixed 
with this. Small shifts should be given, as the 
roots are apt to decay if much unoccupied soil 
surrounds them. What may be termed warm 
greenhouse treatment suits Boronias best, and 
they may be gently excited in the spring by a 
rather closer tempera‘ure and well ripened in 
autumn by exposure to sun and air. If placed 
out-of-doors during late summer it is an excellent 
plan to plunge tLe pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
ashes, this protecting the roots from the sun, 
while its action upon the foliage is beneficial. 
The plants must again be placed under cover 
when danger from early frost or heavy autumnal 
rains is imminent. 





Eriostemon linearifolius.—Asimplicd 
by the specific name, this is a narrow-leaved 
kind, and one, moreover, that makes a capital 
pot-plant for winter flowering The plant is 
free flowering, as are many of its race, and in 
the greenhouse the blooms remain fresh for a 
considerable time. 


Leptospermum bullatum. — This 
readily attains to 2 feet or 3 feet high, though its 
innumerable pure white blossoms are abundantly 
produced on plants much smaller. Fer a cool- 
house it is a pretty plant, of easy culture, and 
whea in bloom very attractive. 





SWEET PHAS. 


No article has recently appeared in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED on the subject of the culture of 
Sweet Peas. As the time has now come when 
most people are thinking of ordering Sweet Pea 
seed, L should like to tell them of my experiences 
as regards the sowing of the seed, and of the 
newest varieties which are really beautiful 
in colour, and really new, not merely old varie- 
ties with a fine new name. 

Most growers of Eckford’s new Sweet Peas 
know what a charming salmon shade of pink 
Lidy Penzance is. Until Lady Mary Currie 
made her appearance there was no shade of such 
real salmon as Lady Penzance, and Orange 
Prince is often not such a strong grower or long- 
stalked variety. Lady Mary Currie is several 
thades deeper in colour than the variety 
Lady Mary Currie, and has the same rich 
salmon-pink. Indeed, I do not think that there 
was a Sweet Pea shown last year of such a vivid 
colour, and yet it was not red, but distinctly 
salmon. These two would blend beautifully 
together, either on a dinner-table or as an 
arrangement in a drawing-room. Venus, @ 
very pale shade of the same tint, is pretty if 
worked in with the same arrangement. A 
bunch of Venus here, one of Lady Mary Curris 
somewhere near, and Lady Penzance in a 
separate arrangement within sight. Just these 
three, no other shades in the same room. 

Another beautiful arrangement can be made 
by using the variety Dorothy Tennant, which is 
a reddish-mauve ; Countess of Radnor, a pretty 
soft heliotrope ; and Lady Nina Balfour, a still 
lighter tint of the same shade, These are all 
delightful Sweet Peas. Captain of the Blues is 
a very fine, rich blue colour, which works in 
well with a dinner-table or room decoration of 
the mauve Sweet Peas I before named, and 
produces a fine effect. Mars, a deep red, and 
Splendour, a long-stalked, large-flowered, full 
pink (not a salmon shade), are two excellent 
Sweet Peas, and make a capital combination, 
and Mrs. Gladstone, a lovely pale pink, goes 
well with them, as it is a paler tint of the same 
colour. Of the Sweet Peas which are not 
salmon Mrs. Gladstone is the one I admire most. 
It ia a distinct shade to the others I have seen. 
Blanche Barpee and Mrs. Sankey are the two 
best whites, and Queen Victoria, Primrose, and 
Mrs. Eckford are primrose-coloured selfs, which 
are the nearest approach to yellow yet obtained. 
Chancellor is rose, Prima Donna pink, Lovely 
and Royal Rose are both beautiful, and Lady 
Beaconsfield and Peach Blossom are also 
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peresvle in every way ; these all being shades 
of pink, 

SaLortan is a deep shade of crimson—the 
deepest [ know—and Prince Edward of York 
and Countess of Powis are both really good deep 
rose-coloured ones. Lord Rosebery, Novelty, 
Princess of Wales, and Emily Eckford, are all 
worth including in a collection, and anyone 
possessing all those I have named wil! find that 
they have the best of the varieties which are at 
present obtainable, and that they will have 
little need of any other flowers to pick for the 
house next summer. 

Sweet Peas happily possess a long flowering 
season. All that is necessary is to pick them all 
as they come into bloom—nob to allow them to 
go to seed. They then last for many months, 
giving a constant supply of cut flowers. 

Many people sow these good varieties in a 
greenhouse, and plant them out; others, who 
can afford to risk the possibility of losing them 
through the ravages of slugs, or mice, or frost, 
sow the seed in the opea ground. Some sow 
them thus in the autumn, others in the spring ; 
but [ think the safest way is the plan I adopted 
last spring. It is this: I put narrow slips of 
old turf in a box in the vinery or greenhouse, 
and ia these slips of turf I put the Pea-seeds, 
about an inch and a half apart. When well up 
I laid the sods, with the young plants in them, 
along the rows of the previously well-prepared 
border in which they were to remain, and the 
result was that the young seedlings did not feel 
the move at all, as their roots were undisturbed. 
I had an unusually fine lot of Sweet Peas last 
year, and no seeds were lost in this way, which, 
ia some instances of the expensive kinds, was a 
decided gain. I shall plant my Peas in the 
same way this year, and anyone who likes to do 
so also, will, I think, find it a safe plan. 

Mrs. Joceiyn. 





GARDEN PESTS. 


——— 


Preventing Hollyhock disease 
(Mf. W).—When you speak of your Holly- 
hocks ‘‘ being utterly ruined by the scale,” I 
presume you allude to the Hollyhock-fungus 
(Paccinea malvacearum), and not to scale 
insects ; or do you mean that your plants are 
attacked by scale insects? If it be the fungus 
that is infesting your plants, and you really 
wish to try and save them, as soon as 
the first signs of the disease appear sponge 
the parts well with two tablespoonsful of a 
saturated solution of permanganate of potash 
to one quart of water, or spray the plants with 
Bordeaux-mixture. This should be made as 
follows: Dissolve 1} 1b. of sulphate of copper in 
a little warm water. Slake 1 lb. of freshly burnt 
lime, and make it into a creamy whitewash, 
strain it into the copper solution, add 11 gallons 
of water, and stirthoroughly. If the pest is an 
insect, please send some specimens, and I will 
tell you how to treat it. A well-decayed manure 
mulch is helpful. We do not know the class of 
Lilies to which you refer.—G. 8. 8. 


Maggots on lawn (Ty Guyn) —The grubs 
you find in your lawn are those of the small or 
garden chafer (Phyllopertha horticola), or they 
may be the young grubs of the cockchafer, which 
is a nearly allied insect. Whichever they be, 
the same treatment will be suitable. There is, 
however, not much to be done, as the grubs are 
very difficult to kill. Heavy waterings with 
liquid-manure, or 1-10th of gas liquor to 9 10ths 
of water, and frequent rollings are the best 
remedies.—G. 8. 8. 





China Roses.—I have a bed of China Roses 
and they have shoots from 2 feet to 3 feet long. 
I should be glad if you would tell me if I should 
prune them back, and how far from the old 
wood ?—A CoNSTANT SUBSCRIBER, 

*,.* You will see full notes upon pruning inan 
early issue. China Roses should be cut back to 
a sound eye at 6 inches to 9 inches from the 
older wood. 

Horsforth Gardeners’ Society.—A lecture was 
given before this society on Monday evening, Feb. 14th, 
by Me. W. A. Olark (of Messrs. Backhouse and Sona, The 
Nurseries, York), who took for his subject, ‘‘A Ramble 
through the Lake District, illustrated by limelignt views.” 
The lecture was very instructive, all the principal 
mountains and lake3 in Westmoreland and Oumberland 
being fully illustrated, showing different sections of the 
mountains inhabited by plants of various kinds The 
meeting was well attended by gardeners from Yorkshire. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge Y correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications for 
insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, The name and 
address of the sender are required tn addition to any designa- 
tion he may desire to be used in the paver. When more than 
one query 18 sent, each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
Unanswered queries should be repeated. Correspondents should 
bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to in the 
issue immediately following the receipt of their communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot well 
be classified, will be found in their different departments) 
should always bear the number and title placed against the 
query replied to, and our readers will greatly oblige Us by 
advising, as far as their knowledge and observations permit, 
the correspondents who seek assistance. Conditions, soils, and 
means vary so infinitely that several answers to the same 
question may often be very useful, and those who reply would do 
well to mention the localities in which their experience is gained, 
Correspondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must look 
through the whole of the paper to see replies to their queries, as 
some require longer answers than others and are put into their 
respective departments, Answers cannot always be given the 
week after the queries are received, but there is as little delay as 
possible in dealing with them. 


2846 -Best English and American Chrysan- 
themums or the last two years.—Woulu some 
reader kindly give me the names of these ?—V. 


2347—-T welve good Pelargoniums —Beiog an 
old subscriber, will you kindy let me know in your naper 
names and colours of a dcz3n large-flowered Zonal 
Geraniums, Pearsaon’s, or avy other raiser? I want them 
for greenhouse culture.—E. O. 


To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2348 Momordica (J. G.).—This query was answered 
recently. 


2849—Triteleia unifiora (Bulb).—Not unusual. See 
elsewhere for reply to other question. 


2350—Asparagus plumosus amongst foliage 
exdibition piants (M. Aldian).—You should not ba 
disqualified, though some judgas would take the line that 
the echedule iatended such plants as Caladiums, 


2351—A book about flower-beds (Surrey) — 
Send the dimensions of the beds, kind cf plants you 
req ire, and we will help you. There is no good book on 
ths subject. 

2352—Clematis montana not fiowering 
(C. R ) —You should not prune this Olematis — It flowers 
upon the wood made tha ;r-vious simmer. We cannot 
account for your failure, unless it be that you have over- 
pruned. 

2853—Treatment of Cannas.—" Cheshire” had 
better leava bis Uannaa alone until he can place them in 
the hoi-bed, when he can moisten the soil before putting 
them in the frame, dividing and repot!ing when they show 
signs of growch. 

28541—Planting Hyacinths, ete. (G. B.).—Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, etc, may be potted at any time from 
Auguat until February, but October to December is the 
beat period. Ranunculus and Anemones are b 2st planted 
in October and November, but may be done until the 
early part of February. 

2855—-Anthuriums (Surrey).—These want little 
repotting, and you will not do any good by trying to 
increase by division. They thrive well ia fibrous peat and 
turf, not broken up finely, and mixed with broken char- 
coal and chopped Sphagnum Moss. They are beat 
increased from seed. 


2856—-Treatment of Palm (4. E. G.)—If your 
Palm really wants repotting, doit in April next, and use a 
compost of turfy loam only. Pot firmly, and ba sure not 
to pot deeply, Palms are more often than not much 
overpotted, and most likely you would do better by giving 
a few waterings with weak guano.water. 

2857—Draczena Mrs. Bause leaves diseased 
(An Old Subscriver) —Your Dcacwosa needs more heat then 
55 degs We suspect it has al-o been very Gry at some 
time. Draczenas cften lose their lower leaves, it being 
natural for these to be shed as they age, and yours may 
be from that cause. It is difficult to judge with any degree 
of confidence from fo dry a leaf as the one sent. 


293858—Arums unsatisfactory (L. S ).—It is not 
very uncommon for Uallas to develop freaks of growth. 
We frequently meet with more or less white variegation ia 
the foliage. This is seldom constant or fixed, but if yours 
comes true season after season after being propagated, is 
may bea valuabie novelty. We can give no rea oa fcr 
these and other freake. 

2859—Plants for greenhouse border (C ickle- 
wood).—We do not think you could do better than grow 
Roses upon the wail, as you will not fiod many but half- 
hardy subjects thrive in an unheated house with north: 
east aspect. Soirc.s, Deutz'as, Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Oamellias, Myrtles, Fuchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, and 
Chrysanthemums would be showy in their seasons. 


2360-Salvia patens and Commelina 
ecelestis ( Renshaw).—Theee flower well in the sup, and 
their blossoms should not shrivel up as soon as the sun 
strikes them, as ‘‘ Renshaw” says is the case with his 
Probably the mischief is at the roots, which are not 
properly performing their functions. 

2861—-SmaJl flowers on “Geraniums”(R &.). 
—We suspect it is inferior varieties which you have, hence 
the small flowers. Your treatment would not account for 
this; but it is better to have a few fresh-struck plants each 
year than to depend upon old ones for bedding-out or for 
furnishing window-boxer, 








2862—Pricking off (Seediing).—Thisisatermused tc? 
transplanting the seedlings into poxes to give them more 
space for development. 


2863 -Poets in greenhouse (W. P. & ).—It deperds 
entirely upon the siz3 of house. Iivery planb must, 
however, have sufficieot space to extend. Overcrowdiuy 
means ili-health with plants as well as mankind, 


2864-Cutting Holly-sticks (Bent-on).—This is 
carcely a query for a gardening pesiodical, but the buyers 
of such sticks like to get them late in the autumn; assocn 
as grow'his matured, It depends upcn the temperature 
as to hcw long they shou'd be hung uptodry.. A steady 
treatmcnt is best. 


2365—Castor-oil-plants (J. B).—Many amateurs 
call the Aralia Sie bold: a Oastor-oil-plant, and it is a good 
plant for rcoms and wisdows. The true Castor-oil is 
ticinus, and R. Gibsoni has a deep bronzy-purple leaf. 
Taey are seliom grown for market, but we consider this 
variety the most showy. We think you mean the 
Aralia. 


2866—Allamanda (Venus).—Prune now by cutting 
lat t year’s snovts back to within two or three joints of the 
old wocd. Your yot will be large enough for this year, 
but 1 iach or 2 inches more diameter would be better next 
seasop. Do not give much water at present, but when 
growth is active they will need a copious supply, and 
weak liquid-manure will be beneficizl. They mutt have 
cvood drainage ard b3 potted firm. 


2367—Frame Violet leaves turning yellow. 
—lit is possible that ** Failure’s” Violets have been kept 
too damp at tha roots, but we fear from the description 
that the plants are attacked by the Cizease, which there 
appears to be no means of eradica'iog short of destroy iog 
the old plants and procuring freeh stcck. If the plants 
are sufferirg from the disease, ‘‘ Failure” will fiad that 
gradually ail the leavea will tura mouldy and die. 


2368—Treatment of alpines (Lkey <Azk).— 
Alpines do not requires to be sown in heat. A cool, 
equable temperature is best for them. Sow in seed-pans of 
slightly moist, porous soil, and place ia a ccld-frame, 
laying a pane of glass over the pan to check evaporation, 
and shada from sun. Any of the seeds which may have 
come from warm countti:s should ba raised on a hot-Lej, 
the same treatment being observed in other reepect2. 


2869—Celsia arcturus (H. M ).—This may be raised 
from seed sown in seed-pans or boxes ia the greenhouse 
or frame during the spring. It does not require artificial 
heat. The seedlings must be potted as soon as they 
attain a fair siz, and sbiftedon as they increase in siz. 
Ordinary potting-scil will bas found to suit this plant, 
which is a good subject for the cool-house. It is also 
easily raised from cuttings which ttrike readily in a 
frame. 


2370—Lotus peliorhyncus (H. M.).—This shculd 
b3 sown in the spring in genile heat, pcttir g on the seed- 
lings when necessary. lc is not exacting in uhe matter ¢f 
soil, growing well in ordinary potting compcs', and 
responding to the usual treatment accorded to greet house 
subjects. 

2871—Creepers for conservatory facing east 
(Elland ).—As both the wall and border vary so much in 
temperature, we fear few subjects would thrive, Any 
creeper in contact with the wall would be liable to become 
parched up when the kitchen fire was in full force. You 
will need to be especially careful as regards the water 
supp’y. We can only suggest Allamanda Williamsi, 
Bougaiovillea glabra, Lipagerias, and Stephanotis as the 
most likely u jects to thrive, 

2872—Eulos in window (Perplexed).—We really 
cannot teli you how often to apply water to your bulbs in 
the window-box ; that depends ent:rely upon the state of 
the soil, and thia, again, is dependent upon the weatter. 
Bulbs need a good supply of water, and should never be 
allowed to get rea'ly dry. You are not very likely to over- 
water in a window-box whea growing bulbs. 


2873 -Iadia-rubber-plant dying (A. Henderson) 
—We can only sugyest your plant haz b en kepi too wet et 


tha roots It does not need much water at this timectf 
the year. Very ccli water might have the effect you 
describe. It is difficult to decide the cause without seeing 
the plant. Toe weather baving been £0 mild, we do not 


think oold can be the cause. 


2874—Scrawberries and frost (City Bird).—Not 
only Noble, but all fairly early Strawoerry bloom will be 
all the better for some protection at night when late frosts 
prevail. Tying nets, or frigi-domo, or tiffany, two or three 
times double, or light straw-litter, over the} lants at night, 
removirg it in the morning, helps to save very much. 
Even branches of Laurel or Spruce Fir Jaid over the plants 
in the same way furnish useful protection. 


2875—Bleeding Vines (LZ G. 7.).—It is unfortunate 
that your Vines have been so late unpruned. Tnat work 
is generally performed as soon us the fruits are cut and the 
leaves have fallen. Then by the spring the cut ends of tha 
spura have callused over. Now it is most difficult to stop 
the «flux of sap, You may drop on the cuts hot sealir »- 
wax, and seeif it will adhere. Also hot painters’ knettivg 
may be tried, and, failing these remedies, cut Potatoes in 
halves and force the cut pieces on to the bleeding ends to 
help check the flow of sap. 

2876 - Japanese mould (Dolphin).—The soil which 
you find attached to Japanese Lily bulbs is that which 
ig natural to that country, but highly manured, as is 
essential to the sort of bulb-forcing for the E-ropesan 
markets ttat takes place in Japan. All the taue, it 
cannot be assumed to possess any special merit, and 
certainly is not equal to our best old turfy-loam. The 
bulbs come packed chiefly in buckwheat-shells. 


23877—Ardisia crenulata (Amateur).—This keeps 
its berries for along time, but it would be exceptional for 
them to hang fortwo years. They will hang untilatecend 
crop forms. A temperature cf 55 degs, to 60 dega., with 
free overhead syringing, is most suitable. Repot early in 
April, and use 3 compost of peat, leaf-soil, and turfy 
loam, potting very firmly. 

2878—Rabbits eating tree-stems (J. H. S.).— 
Where trees are standards, wire-mesh 2} feet high fixed 
loosely round the stems protects absolutely from rabbits. 
Also put on a coating of something obnoxious, such, for 
instance, as soft-scap 8 lb, Quassia-chips 1 lb., soot 
1 gallon, urine 3 galloos, adding some clay to makea 
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paint, Have the soap and Quassia dissolved in boiling 
water, stir in the soot and urine, also the clay, and then 
whilst warm well coat the tree-stems. No rabbit would 
touch that, especially if repeated occasionally. Wedonot 
like coal-tar dressings for bark. 

2379—Blanching Celery (Osprey).—Where slugs 
prevail in the soil used for earthing Celery, it is wise to 
dust freely with fresh lime juse before each earthing. 
Sand may be a good substitute, but ashes would be too 
porous and would hardly seeure proper blanching. 


2880—Seorched Arum leaves (J orester).—Have 
you been fumigating the viaery in which your plants are 
too freely whilst the Arum leaves were wet, or has there 
been any escape of burnt air from the furnace or flues 
into the house? There seems to be no doubt but that 
your burnt leaves indicate a case of scsli, from out of 
which they will no doubt soon grow. 


2881\—Peat-Moss-litter ((Golihull). — Peat-Moss- 
litter has the reputation of making excellent manure. It 
is usually allowed to lie longer under horses than straw, 
and being very absorbent, becomes highly charged with 
urine. All the same, we prefer to allow it to lie and 
partially heat, turning it over about twice before applying 
it to the ground, as it is then swee‘er for use. 


2882—Marie Louise Violets turning white. 
—There seems to be no disease in ‘‘ Marie Louise’s”’ Violets. 
It ig natural that, in the interval which elapse3 between 
the late autumn and early spring flowering periods, such 
blooms as are produced should not be up to the standard 
ag regards size and colour. In all probsbility the plants 
will bear finer and better-coloured flowers as the days 
lengthen and the sun acquires more power. 


2383 —Diseased roots (Cheswdus).—The sma!l por- 
tions of Apple-tree roots sent were 39 dry when they reached 
us that it wa3 not possible to find on them traces of 
fungus, Toat they were i1 a bad way, however, was 
evident. We think your soil has been over-manured, and 
needs, for fruit-trees, occasional dressings of fresh lime 
and wood-ashes, or even some old mortar-rubbish. 


2388:—Peach flower-buds dropping (Osprey).— 
The premature falling of Peach flower-buds seems to be 
common this year, and it is diffisult to account for. 
Generally it is attributed to dryness of border, because it 
never occurs outside, but only under glass. Such early 
varieties as Hale’s and Alexander are commonly subject to 
this defect. Have you tested the condition of your 
soil low down, as the appearance of the surface-soil is 
often deceptive? Nature saturates Peach-borders out- 
doors very liberally in the winter. Possibly it may be 
needful next autumn to lift and replant the trees. 


2885 Arum flowers opening badly (W. 8. P.). 
—You do noi say whether your Arums in pots areina 
greenhouse orinaroom, Then there is no mention of 
the conditions under which grown, so that it is difficult to 
suggest a remedy for the indifferent openiag of the flowers. 
Are you sure the balls of soil are well. moistened, for 
Arums like plenty of water? If in a greenhouse, is there 
defective ventilation, or does burnt air escape into the 
hous3 from the fire? We cannot, because of lack of 
information, make any practical suggestions. Taat your 
Genista has gone wrong also leads to the suspicion ot foul 
gases in the house, or of burning by fumigating, or 
watering with some overstrong liquid, thus causing the 
falling of the buds. 


2886—Gooseberry varieties (R. B.).—The varie- 
ties of Gooseberries you have as Early Kent and Keep- 
sake do not seem to be properly named, as you say one is 
upright growing and the other pendulous. These two 
varieties are very much alike, so that some growers regard 
them as the same, and their habit of growth ig halt 
pendulous or drooping. Whinham’s Industry and White- 
smith are both rather eveci growers. Both the two first 
named are green when ripe. Industry is red and 
Whitesmith is white. 


2887—Cobeea (Miss T.).—Oobea scandens is a rapid- 
growing climber, and is too rampant for a conservatory. 
It should be cut hard back next month. The Plumbagos 
should have been pruned after flowering. If they are cut 
back now there will be a loss of flowers this year; they had 
better, therefore, be allowed to fiower and then pruned 
back. Oobss scandens is scarcely attractive enough for a 
greenhougs or conservatory, and being so vigorous soon 
overgrows its neighbours. Solanum jasminoides would 
ba preferable, though this also would have to be kept in 
bounds. 


2888—Hirica hyemalis (Clark).—No doubt your 
plants have been pushed on in warmth, and unless you 
have a warm greenhouse to stand them in, bayond shorten- 
ing back the decayed flower-spikes somewhat, it will be 
well to leave the harder pruning for a month at least; 
then cut back to below the old flowers, and after new 
growths or shoots are partially made repot. Turn the 
plants out of the o!d pots, remove the drainage, and with 
a pointed stick some of the soil. Have clean pots a size 
larger. Give an inch of drainage, on that some coarse peat 
and turfy loam ia equal parts, with a good infusion of 
sand. Stand the plants in a close frame or house fora 
month. Syringe freely, and afterwards stand outdoors to 
harden the growths. . 


2389 —Pigeons in garden (Fancier) —We should 
distinctly object to the presence of pigeons in a garden, as 
once they get accustomed to a taste of green vegetation of 
almost any description they devour it greedily. Lettuces, 
Peas, Oabbages, a3 well as Rose-buds, as in your case, 
young flowers, and such things, and fruits also, are by 
them s90n destroyed. Still furcher, they soon become an 
intolerable nuisance to neighbours, as they are no 
respecters of gardens. Ifin such case birds you very much 
value came to harm, the fault would be with yourself. 
You will do well if you keep pigeons to have them netted 
or wired in. 


2890—Bleeding Wailnut-trees(H. H. H ).—Your 
piece of ground is just over 120 rods or poles. There are 
30} square yards to the rod. As to your Walnut-tree 
bleeding, it shows the evil of late pruning, so that wounds 
cannot calluse over before the sap rises, and that is begin- 
ning 80 early this year because the weatherisso mild. You 
will find it difficult, probably impossible, to stop the sap 
waste now, but the most you can do is to heat a little 
Stockholm tar and dab it over the cut surfaces at once, or, 
failing Stockholm, use coal-tar. 





2891—Treatment of Dahlia roots (G. Brond) —li 
you only want to increase your stock to two or three times 
its present quantity, the large roots can be divided, taking 
care to have som3 eyes upon each portion. They can ba 
potted up, as you suggest, for a time, and then planted 
out later, or they may remain as they are uotil April and 
then be planted in the open borders, covering the tops 
with a few sifted ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre. To root 
cuttings needs a little heat and a close propagating-case. 


2392—Potato-Onions (Biggleswade).—The Onion 
you require is known a3 the Potato or underground 
Onion, The Tree Oaion is seldom seen now, and is very 
diverse, as this variety sends up tall stems from the bulbs 
which carry clusters of other bulbs. The Potato-Onion is 
treated like a Shallot. Bulb3 are planted singly on good 
soil in rows 12 inches apart and just buried. These give 
off other bulbs, and they ripen early in the autumn, when 
they may be lifted and stored ina cool place for the winter. 
Febraary is a good time to plant. We notice in one seed 
list they are quoted at 53. per twelve bulbs; 64. per Ib. 
seems to be the prevailing price. 


2393—Begonia Gloire de Sceaux (M. A ).—We 
do not find any allusion to Begonias upon page 129 of the 
present volume, so are rather at a loss to answer your 
query. As soon a3 cuttings or bulbils from severed leaders 
or veins in Begonia-leaves have made roots, they should be 
transferred to small pots of the following compost: Turfy 
loam, peat, leaf-soil, and coarse sand in equal proportions. 
Water through a very fiae rose, and keep close for 2 few 
days. When the small pots are full of roots, shift on into 
some of 4} inches over, using a compost of turfy loam, one 
half, and the remainder made up of leaf-soil and thoroughly 
decayed manure. Very little sand will be needed this time. 


2334—M yosotis Victoria dying (R. Binns).— 
The reason for the Myosoti:-plants going off is doubtless 
excess of atmospheric moisture in the confined air of the 
greenhouse. The fact that the same plants are healthy 
out-of-doors points to the culture of the potted ones bring 
at fault. Toe Myosotis is very impatient of anything like 
& confined atmosphere during adamp winter. Possibly the 
plants may have been kept too wet at the roots before the 
sigas of ill-health were noticed. In this sort of weather, 
Forget-me-nots do best in a cold-frame with the lights off, 
merely closing these to prevent the plants being injured by 
frost. 


2895—Planting out seedling Hellebores 
(Mrs. Sharples).—Seedling Hellebores may be moved 
immediately after the flowering season is past. For the 
Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) and its varieties the 
permanent beds should be deep and rich. A bed of heavy 
loam, 3 feet deep, to the lower foot and a half of which 
cow-msnure has been freely added, suits them well, 
especially if it b3 in a slightly shaded and sheltered 
position. The Lenten Rose (Helleborus orientalis), which 
i3 often misnamed Christmas Rose, is extensively raised 
from seed. This plant is not so exacting in its require- 
ments as H. niger, and will flourish in most soils and 
positions. Hellebores are also often transplanted in 
September, but, as the seed-bed would probably become 
crowded with roots if the seedlings were lett so long 
undisturbed, they had better be moved now if they 
belong to the H. niger family, and in a month’s time if to 
that of H. orientalis. 


2395—Petunias for exhibition (Amateur).—You 
do not say whether you want single or double varieties of 
Petunias for exhibition. Both, in superb strains, can be 
obtained from seed. Tae fiacst mixed, large-flowered 
single, giving blooms equal to any named ones, may be 
purchased in 1s. packets. The seeds may be sowa shortly 
ia warmth. The finest double mixed is quoted we note at 
ls. 6d. per packet. Of these, however, only a fair per- 
centage come really double, but still very fine. Nearly 
the whole of the doub!e named Petunias are of Oontinental 
origia, but you will find a fine half dozen to be Rabens, 
rich crimson; Snowdrift, white; Duke of Edinburgh, 
purple, striped white ; Adonis, white, blotched purple; 
Derviche, deep red, bordered white; and Leon Gautier, 
rosy-carmine, blotched silvery-white. These range about 
1s each. 


2897—Cucumber-plants failing (Borton).—It is 
by 10 means unusual for Cucumber-plants suddenly to 
cliapse when in full fruit. It arises from stem canker, the 
evil generally being found close to the soil surface, 
Sometimes it arises from excessive feeding with strong 
manure, sometimes from watering too freely close to the 
stems. That should always be avoided, and it is best 
therefore to have the plants on small mounds, putting a 
little lime round close to the stems. Oft-times also canker 
comes from the soil being far too light and porous, as 
Oucumbers like a rather firm though not a wet loam best, 
and very little manure. 


2898—Seakale roots (Cheshire).—It is certain that it 
you allow the crowns now on your Seakale roots to re- 
main untouched they will send up flowering stems and 
you will get no crowns to produce good blanching heads 
next year. You may cover these crowns with ashes and 
soil 10 inches deep, and cut the blanched growths pre- 
sently, when several inches high. Then clear away the 
ashes and soil and cut the stems off even with the surface, 
and they will produce new crowns which may be thinned 
down to one or two at the most. It you do not blanch 
the crowns, then you will have to cut them clean off in 
any case, that new crowns may be formed during the 
summer, ana these will carry strong leafage, but will not 
send up flowering stems, 


2899—Plants for north border.—' Smyth” might 
plant Delphiniums at the back of his 3 feet 8 inches 
wide border if it is well enriched. Hardy Lilies, such ag 
Lilium croceum, L candidum, L. chalcedonicum, L 
tigrinum esplendens, L. t. Fortunei, and L. umbellatum, 
should also do well. The old scarlet Lychnis chalcedonica 
is effective in the summer-time, while Montbretia crocos- 
miatiora, hybrid Alstreemerias, hybrid Aquilegias, a:d 
Iceland Poppies might be successfully utuised. In the 
square plot the bright gold Ooreopsis grandiflora, 
Oampanula carpatica, Dianthus Napoleon IIL, Oarnations, 
Tufted Pansies, and the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums Mme. 
Orousse and Souvenir de Obarles Turner would give 
pleasing colours, 


2900—Hibiscus rosa-sinensis (H. M.).—This 
should be sown in heat in seed-pans, containing sifted 
peat and silver-sand in equal quantities. When the 
seedlings are sufficiently advanced they should be potted 





in a compost of peat ard fibrous lcam in q.al proportiong, 
with which a fair amount of silver-sand has been incor- 
porated. Until the plants have reached a flowering size 
they should b3 kept growing in heat all the year round in 
order to attain s’m with as little delay as possible. When 
they reach the flowering state they should be kept mode- 
rately d:y during the winter, started in moist heat in the 
spring, and any straggling choots shortened back. The 
plant is, however, not necessarily grown in the hot-house, 
as it will live in a cool structure from which frost is 
excluded, although its blooming is rarely satisfactory 
under such circumstances, 


2901—Mossy lawn {Woodstcck) —A dressing of 3 ewt. 
per acre to a very mossy lawn is but about 2 1b, per rod, 
and that is not much. To render efficient service in 
destroying Mo3s, the dressing might be at the rate of 
5 cwt. peracre. Gatitonatonce. But after the Moss is 
destroyed you will have first to clear it off by using a fine 
tooth-rake, or, better still, a good bush-harrow, freely; 
then the lawn should be dressed liberally with soil, road- 
grit, wood-ashes, and native guano, well mixed ; or if not 
guano, then give a dressing of sulphate of ammonia at 
the rate of 2 lb, per rod, or of Peruvian guano; or failing 
that, of fresh soot. It is evident the Moss thrives on the 
poverty of the soil, which in turn kills the Grass. 


2902—Plants in heated vinery (Forester).— 
The plants you name—Ferns, Genistas, Arums, Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, etc.—should like the temperature you give 
(from 50 degs. to 60 degs.) to help to briog them on into 
bloom early. You will have to watch lest the warmth 
generates aphis or green-fly, and to fumigate perhaps once 
a fortnight. To repress red-spider you will have to 
gently syringe, but not to injure the flowers, in the 
evening, and, if not 80, then lightly damping the floor and 
syringing the pipes. Plants growing in warmth may 
need water daily, and should on fice days have ample top 
ventilation. Itthere be too much drip ia the morning, 
give a little air at night. 


2903—Asparagus plumosus (Burslan).—Your 
Asparagus is evidently not nanus, dwarf or compact, but 
the climbing plumosus. That the growths shrivel up just 
a3 they should be climbing leads to the natural assumption 
that roots are pot-bound anddry. These plants are rather 
gross feeders, needing ample root-room. They usually do 
best planted out into a small border at the base of a back 
wall; or else into a large pot or tub, and then trained 
up the wail, either nailed or tied to wires. Oan you not 
serve your plantin this way. Perhaps standing the pot on 
the stage promotes dryness at the roots. The trouble 
you find 1s so unusual that we find it difficult to give any 
definite opinion. If what we have urged be not correct, 
then there must be in the house some local cause. Your 
soil seems to be very fitting for the plant, Try standing 
the pot on the floor, and less exposed to a dry atmos- 
phere, 


2904—Propagating Aucubas (Middlewick).— 
Tae best time to insert cuttings of these shrubs is early 
in the autumn, They should be about 8 inches long, and 
cf firm wood. Set them in under a wall or fence in well 
prepared ground, using sand in the shallow furrows, 
12 inches apart, in which the cuttings are stood upright. 
Press the soil against the bottom portions buried, and tread 
it firm, These should make good rooted plants in a year. 
Lower branches may also be layered, treating them gs 
Oarnation layers. Oupressus tops may be put in now in 
very sandy soil. Use 6-inch pots. Set a dozen small 
points or top3 into each, and in thecentre, and then cover 
each pot with 4 bell-glass, and stand theminaclose frame 
where there isa little warmth. 


2905—Sample soils (Scone).—Your No. 1 sample of 
soil seems to be capital leaf-mould, such as gardeners 
delight in. It should not, however, bs used too freely in 
any compost, except for raising seeds or plants to remain 
in their pots a short time. Mixed with good turfy loam in 
the proportion of one-fourth, also a little old stable- 
manure and sand, a good compost for most plants in pots 
should result. Oak-leafage gives the best of leaf soils. 
No. 2 sample, taken from beneath Fir-trees, resembles a 
first-rate fibrous peat, but, as a rule, soils from beneath 
Fir is much charged with turpentine. Yours smell of that 
alittle, though but slightly. Still, it seems to be capital 
stuff to mix with loam for Heaths, Azaleas, Genistas, and 
similar hard-wooded plants. Get loam from an old pasture 
if you can, as that is 80 much better than is garden soil for 
potting. 

2906-—Long-spurred Pear-trees (W.).—No doubt 
the prunisg of your large, wall-trained Pear-trees has been 
much neglected. Weadvise you, now that the bloom-buds 
are becoming white and conspicuous, to preserve these so 
far as possible, and shorten hard back all other portions of 
the thickets of spurs, even cutting clean away with a small 
saw every other cluster of spurs, especially if without 
bloom-buds. If there are few or none of these, then cut 
all the spurs close back at once. From the bases where 
cut will break shoots. Thess you can allow to remain 
until it is possible to select the strongest, then cut or pull 
out allothers. These strong shoots may be cut back to 
about four or five leaf-buds at the end of July, and the 
back buds will plump up and change into fruit-buds, cutting 
back the spursin every case to two of these. You will in 
that way soon renovate your trees, 


2907—Begonias for bedding. — “ Cheshire’s 

suggestion of placing damped Cocoa-nut-fibre among hig 
Begonia-tubers, which are stored in a cold cellar, would, if 
carried out, probably lead to disastrous results. Moisture, 
ynaccompanied with warmth, would tend to rot the tubers 
rathey than start thom into growth. With a temperature 
of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. the tubers will start in 
December or January ; but ‘* Cheshire” has no heat at his 
disposal, and therefore he will be wise if he leaves the 
tubers alone until the end of March or beginning of April, 
when he may start as many as he has room forin a sunny 
window, placing them in shallow boxes in slightly damp 
Oocoa-nut-fibre, Jadoo-fibre, or very light soil, removing 
the boxes into the warmest part of the room at night. 
Such as he has not convenience for in the window must be 
allowed to start naturally in the cold-frame and treated in 
the manner described. If the soil surrounding the tubers 
becomes dry, it should be watered with a fine rose, and 
when tke roots commence to move freely this will have to 
be frequently attended to. 


2908—Frame Cucumbers (R. R.).—It is not the 


rule to grow ordinary Ridge Oucumbers in a frame, as 
these will usually do very well outdoors in a warm 
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position, whilst any fairly good variety, such as Telegraph, 
Lockie’s Perfection, or Duke of E finburgh will, ag a rule, 
do well in a frame without bottom-heat from the middle cf 
May onwards. That your Ridge Cucumber fruits turn 
yellow before cut seems to lead to the iaferencs that you 
leave them to become near'y ripe first. Of course, for 
eating they should ba quite green. But then when so fit 
for esting they are rather small, henca of no great value ; 
indeed, they are usually sold at about ld. each. Why not 
try a fresh stock, such as King of the Ridge, which is of 
good length and perfectly green. We advise you to shift 
your frame on to fresh soil each year if you can; also to 
placa ia the centre a ridge or mound of, say, a couple of 
barrow-loads of rather turfy loam. Growing Cuc imbers 
in the same soil each year is likely to lead to canker or 
other diseasa, Add just a little of cld decayed manure to 
the soil, but not much. If you can get your plants raised 
in a little warmth by somecne, sowing tha seed end of 
April and planting out the end cf May, you will geta good 
start. 


2909—Vegetables for exhibition (Jgnorant).— 
It would not be possible to determine from our Eaglish 
point of view what conclusions Irish judzes of vegetables 
may come to, but we place twelve vegetables, having 
regard to season (August Ist), in the following order of 
merit: Peas, any fine podding variety, the pods frech, 
green, well fiiled, and very even in siz2, must be quite 
young and tender. Runner Beans of the long, straight 
Ne Plus Ultra ty pe, fresh, tender, even, straight, and not 
at all di-coloured. Oauliflowersof any good variety, heads 
cf gocd tiza, solid, white, not at all frothy, and of all 
same s‘ze. Potatoes, any variety, but white by prefer- 
ence, fresh, bright, clean, smooth, handsome, even in £ize, 
and not over large. Tomatoes, rich red colour, smooth, 
handeome, even, good size, without crack or flaw. Onions, 
either autumn sown, any fise, clean sample; or winter 
eown, ra'sed under glass. Carrots of the short, blunt- 
rooted Nantes type, very bright, clear, and even, of 
good siz3 for the variety. Cucumbers, any nic3 green 
variety, fruits 15 inches lorg, straight, even, with very 
short necks or handles, and quite fresh. Marrows of 
medium siz3 and length, white tor preference, very hand- 
some, even in size, and skins quite tender. Beets, Turnip- 
rooted, blocd-red, good tize, but not too large, dark 
colour, handsome, even. Cabbages, medium size, hard, 
solid hearts, without blemish, not many cuter leaves. 
And Broad or Long-pod Beans, such as the Saville, if quite 
young, long, well filled, good cream colour, straight, and 
even. Frora these youcan selecs the first six, and the 
best twelve you require. Youcan have Dwaif B2an3 and 
very early Oelery for reserve. 


2910—Hyacinths flowering too soon.—I chail be 
obliged if you will tell me ttrovga GARDENING the reacon 
of bulbs flowering before they have attained their proper 
height? All of mine were potted in November and kept 
in a frame under ashes, and brought into the greenhouse 
a few weeks ago. When about an inch high the blorsom 
commences to come out. The greenhouse is not very well 
heated.—M. B. E 


** “MB. #H’s” treatment of the Hyacinths has been 
perfectly correct, and the failure is not due to any cultural 
error. Last season was evidently unfavourable to the 
growth of Hyacinths, and resulted in the embryo flowers 
being weakly and abortively formed, sothat when these are 
produced they either fail to emerge from the leaves, or 
show poorly-flowered spikes. There is this year @ very 
general complaint that the Hyacinths are very unsatis- 
factory, and we have seen bulbs, purchased from the best 
jirms at expensive rates and others that had been pro- 
cured direct in Holland, flowering in the manner that 
“M. B. BE.” complains of. Reports ‘rom market-growers 
of Narcissi state that these promise to give but an un- 
satisfactory crop, so that it appears that Hyacinths were 
not the only bulbs affected. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits sent to 
name should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
387, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.— Jack —We do not know 
variety of Oamellia. There are so many. The yellow 
flower is Coronilla Emerus. —— Piper. —1, Mahonia 
Aqnifolium; 2, Ootoneaster microphylla; 3, Pyras 
japonica; 4, Polyanthus flower; 5, Berberis aristata; 
6, Pleass send in flower; 7, Acacia Riceana; 8, 
Davallia canariense; 9, Primula capitata var.—— 
FE. Sealy —Thne yellow flower ticd with pink waocl i3 
Forsythia viridissima ; the other, the Cornelian Cherry 
(Cornus Mas).——M. Buchanan —A variety of the Lenten 
Rose (Hellebsrus orientalis) Sam —1, Draceena iadivisa 
lineata; 2, D. congesta; 3, Kalosanthes coccinea.— 
Amateur.—We can make nothing more of your Rose than 
a Gloire de D jon.—_—F’. M.— Pieris cerrulata ; the shrub is 
the Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum). —— Yorkshire.—l, 
Opbiopogon Jaburan variegata; 2, Lonicera japonica ; 3, 
Selaginella Kraussiana; 4, Phlebodium aureum.—— 
Renshaw.—1 isan Agave, probably A. socotrana, but as 
there are some hundreds of Agaves, it is impossible to say 
without seeing the flower. It thould have a sunny 
position in a moderately warm-house, should be kept dry 
when not making growth, but should be afforded plenty 
of water when it commences to move. 2, Boussirgaultia 
haselloides, Thi3 requires a rich, porous soil, containing a 
good proportion of numus, and asunny position in the 
house. The bed in which it grows should be well drained. 
It should fiower with this culture. 3, Polypodium 
vulgare variety. ——/". 7. L.—Tte name of your Orchid is 
Eria flava.—Mrs. Pode.—The name of your Fern is 
Phiebodium aureum, syn. with Polypocium aureum, Itis 
one of the best and showiest greenhouse Ferns, and few 
thrive b-t°er in a room or window dourirg the summer 
months. It does not belong to the Hare’s-foot section, 
although the creeping rhizomes might easily lead one to 
that copinion. R P.—Garrya elliptica. : 
Lalia ancep3.——F’, 7’. L —1, form of Dendrobium nobile ; 
2, D. nobile ; 3, Eria flava. 











TO CORRHSPONDENTS, 

H. W.—yYou should bs able to procure your water- 
plants through any of the hardy plant firms wno advertise 
in GARDENING. If they do not happen to have the plants 
themselves they would get them for you. 


GARDENING 


LAW. 


Is a gardener a domestic servant ? 
—In your issue of February 12ch (page 730), 
“K. C, T.” says in answer to ‘‘ A. E. G.” that 
a gardener is legally a domestic servant, a state- 
ment that appears to be very doubtful, though 
a gardener is usually thought to be such. A 
few months ago a gentleman died, and by his 
will left a certain amount of money to his 
domestic servants, and his widow told three of 
the gardeners (one of them being a young man 
employed under glass) that the gardeners would 
share with the rest. But although the indocr 
servants received shares, none of the gardeners 
received anything, and one of the executors, 
who is a lawyer, said that a legacy to domestic 
servants did not include gardeners.—G. W. 


*.* You have scarcely quoted the reply on 
page 730 with exactness. The words actually 
used were: ‘‘ The reason why a month’s notice 
is necessary, is that legally a gardener appears 
to be a domestic servant, or, at least, that he so 
much resembles a domestic servant that he falls 
into the usual rule as to a month’s wage ora 
month’s notice.” It was not stated definitely 
that a gardener is a domestic servant, only that 
he so much resembles one that he is within the 
rule as to a month’s notice. At the same time, 
I am not prepared to say that a gardener is not 
a domestic servant, and the term ‘‘ domestic 
servant’ has not exactly the same meaning for 
all purposes. There have been cases where 
litigation has ensued as to the meaning of the 
term ‘‘servants,” and it is considered very 
doubtful whether a legacy to ‘‘ my servants” 
would include gardeners ; where it is intended 
to benefit gardeners also,” the words ‘‘ servants 
indoor or outdoor” should be used. There are 
cases in which the distinction has been raised 
on actions to recover legacies, but it is not 
necessary to go into these now. The question 
at issue was whether a gardener engaged as 
such, but without any special contract as to 
notice to determine the service, is entitled toa 
month’s notice. I think that such a case falls 
within the rule applicable to domestic services, 
and for this purpose a gardener is in the same 
category as a domestic cervant. I think that, 
as a rule, all male servants, for whom male 
servant’s licenses are required, are subject to 
the rule of a month’s wage or a month’s notice, 
—K. Cc. T. 


Tenant removing flower-bulbs on 
quitting.—I am the yearly tenant of a house. 
Can I remove bulbs and perennials which I have 
planted in the garden, as I am about to move to 
another house ?—R. E. 


*.* When planted, flower-bulbs and similar 
matters become the property of the landlord, and 
the tenant may not remove them. Asa rule, 
the landlord consents to such removal if his 
consent be asked, although he would decline to 
allow a garden to be entirely stripped. Things 
placed temporarily in the ground may be 
removed, but not such as are permanently set 
out or planted.—K. C. T. 


Gardens prejudiced by the shade 
of a neighbour’s trees.—My freehold 
house and gardens are enclosed by a wall, which 
is about 9 feet high. On the western side, and 
jast outside the wall, is a row of very tall Lime- 
trees. The roots of the trees travel long 
distances under my vegetable beds, so that I 
cannot grow good crops, and my gardens are 
seriously injured. Inthe summer the shade of 
the trees makes my house very dark in the after- 
noong, and air is excluded from the gardens, so 
that in hot, showery weather my flowers, etc., 
suffer. The trees are close together in a row, 
and to a great height they form a dense screen. 
Of course I lop the overhanging branches, as I 
am entitled to do, but this does me little good. 
It seems unjust that an owner of land should be 
allowed to plant forest-trees on his boundary 
and rob another of soil and fertility and of sun. 
As my garden is rather longer from north to 
south than from east to west, the trees do me 
the maximum of harm. I am told I have no 
power to alter the existing arrangements, but 
that I can prevent any trees being replanted. I 
somewhat doubt that I can do even this. Will 
you advise on the matter generally ?—I’. W. C. 


*.* I do not profess to have any acquaintance 
with Irish law, although, so far as this matter 
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is concerned, I believe Irish law and English 
law are practically the same. You have no 
remedy for the loss of sunlight or of air, or fcr 
any other adverse result of the shade of the 
trees ; neither can you prevent the planting of 
more trees. But you need not allow the roo‘s 
of the Limes to penetrate your land and rob 
your vegetable crops of fertility; you may cut 
off these roots wherever you find them entering 
your laud. There is nothing unfair in the 
present state of the law, which allows you, if 
you choose, to carry your walls upwards to any 
height you desire, so long as you do rot block 
the light to windows which have already existed 
twenty years. If you write us again, kindly 
write only cn one side of the paper.—K. C. T. 


Hiffect of memorandum of tenancy. 
—I have taken a house and garden on a yearly 
tenancy at £30 per annum. My landlord and 
myself have signed a memorandum to this effect, 
the rent to be paid quarterly. WhenI took the 
house a short time ago I told the iandlord I 
should only take it for on» year to start with, 
and at the end of the memorandum is put ‘‘ the 
first year’s tenancy to expire at Lady-dar, 
1899” Must I give six months’ or twelve 
months’ notice te leave? Oc is notice in this 
particular case unnecessary? If I remain after 
Lady-day, 1899, what notice must I give when 
I wish to leave ?—-Sapoo. 

*, It may be that you intended to take the 
house for one year only, but you say that the 
memorandum sets out that the tenancy is yearly 
at an annual rent, payable quarterly. In the 
face of this memorandum it is useless to contend 
that you took the house for one year only, 
and that the tenancy terminates at Lady- 
day, 1899, without any notice being given. The 
addendum to the memorandum is worse than 
useless in support of your contention, for if it 
means or implies anything, it is that the 
tenancy is for more than one year. If not, why 
epeak of the first year? Does not first imply a 
second? To have made the position clear you 
should have sent an exact copy of the memo- 
randum, and not have tried to get out the effect 
of a document which you evidently do not fully 
comprehend. If the garden be a market- 
garden, you must give a year’s notice to deter- 
mine the tenancy, and so to quit at Lady-day 
1899, you must give notice at or before Lady- 
day, 1898, and if you remain after Lady-day, 
1899, you will have to give a year’s notice when 
you wish to quit. But if the garden be nota 
market-garden, and is merely a private garden 
attached to the house, you may leave by giving 
half a year’s notice previous to Lady- 
day. To leave at lLady-day, 1899, ycu 
must give notice at or before Michaslmas, 
1898, and if you wish to leave in any other 
later year, you may do so by giving 
notice at the previous Michaelmas. If the 
memorandum follows the terms of some agree- 
ments of tenancy, and the place is let to you for 
‘*the term of one year from Lady-day, 1898, and 
thenceforward upon a yearly tenancy,” the 
effect is that you cannot determine the tenancy 
at Lady-day, 1899, by any notice whatever, for 
the earliest date on which the tenancy will be 
determinable is (in this event) Lady-day, 1900, 
—K. C. T. 





POULTRY. 


Death of chickens (Vy Gwyn).—Your 
chickens are dropping off really as the result 
of mismanagement. They are suffering from 
pneumonia or inflammation of the lungs, and 
this disease often breaks out in a severe 
form amongst chickens which have been hatched 
in an incubator and are being reared in a foster- 
mother where the heat is maintained at too 
high a level. It is practically the same in your 
case with the glasshouse; the chicks are being 
treated as hot-house plants, and for this they are 
altogether unsuited. Pneumonia is not a disease 
which answers readily to treatment unless it is 
taken in hand promptly, and all that I can 
advise you to do is to feed generously, and to 
drees the skin on the back in the region of the 
lungs with tincture of iodine. You must, how- 
ever, remove the birds at once to more suitable 
quarters.. As the principal chicken-breeding 
season is now close upon us, a few notes on the 
subject of rearing will be acceptable to 
many readers. Assuming that the eggs are 
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of the same age when placed under the hen, 
the chicks will all make their appear- 
ance within a few hours of each other. For 
the first twelve hours no food should be given, 
and I never remove any chicks from the nest. 
After that time—in some cases a longer interval 
might elapse—the first feed, consisting of hard- | 
boiled egg3 mixed with stale bread - crumbs, 
should be given on a board put before the nest. 


| from keen winds as from frost. 


/some hen which lays a coloured egg. 


meal remove the chicks and hen to it. Then) 
feed four or five times daily for the first fort- 
night, using the foods before mentioned, 
Oatmeal, sharps, meat scraps, bread sopped in 


winter. 
Fowls.—Dovu.tina. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


their failure to the fact that they are essentially a very good feeder. 
spring and summer rather than wiaoter layers. | be slipped in between the quilt and the tops of 
A non-sitting breed, such as Leghorns, possesses | the frames, 
large combs, and these suffer almost as much 
I would not, | 
therefore, rely upon such birds exclusively for | obtain hives and all Bee. keeping appliances of the 
winter eggs; but should prefer pullets which | 
are afirst cross between the Leghorn cock and 
if you can 
Get your coop ready, and a few hours after that | arrange to breed such this spring you will have 
no cause to complain of a scarcity of eggs next on application.—S. 8. G., Uxbridge. 
Iam not partial to Peas as a food for 


ale or milk, and some coarse Oatmeal (in its | 
Early hatched 


raw state) or groats, once a day. 
chickens require some stimulating food, as sug- 
gested above, and it should always be forth- 
coming. Give the chicks plenty of fresh air, 
but, ot course, keep the coop warm. 


until the chicks are three weeks old. Bear in 
mind that a certain sign of pneumonia in 
chickens is a ravenous desire to run here and 
there for food with the wings outstretched. 
The chicks never swallow anything, so that they 
starve themselves to death.—DovuLtina. 


Poultry dying (Dr. A.).—I should be glad | 


to know the opinion of the expert. In all 
probability, the attack is either due to Fowl 
cholera or to liver disease.—DovuLrina. 


Fowls for laying purposes (7. C.) — | 
I do not think there is any breed of Fowls which | 


can be honestly pronounced as the best kind to 
keep for laying purposes in all situations. You 
must not forget that some poultry-yards are 


extremely exposed to keen and cutting winds at | 
all seasons, and it is generally admitted by those | 
best qualified to judge that the birds most likely | 


to thrive in such quarters are those which are 
of robust constitution and bred upon the spot. 
Take another place, and here from its sheltered 
position it may be possible for even delicate 
breeds to establish a good record. The subject, 
however, should be approached from another 
standpoint altogether. ‘To the casual observer 
Fowls of the same breed may be all classed 
together, and their value is determined by the 
excellence or otherwise of their outward points, 


such as plumage, combs, colour of legs, and so | 
The poultry-keeper who goes in for eggs | 
He is| 


forth. 
oc profitable results knows otherwise. 
fully aware that a long continued course of 
breeding for fancy or show points must, in the 
end, have the effect of injuring egg production 
and other useful properties, and so he is 
careful to avoid buying birds for stock 
purposes, whose principal recommendation 
lies in the fact that they are closely 
related to this or that prizswinner. Remember, 
I do not throw out any suggestions that poultry 
sows are doing mischief. I only wish to make | 
10 clear to the readers of GARDENING that breed- | 
ing poultry for prizas and for profit are two very 
ditferent things. Now for your query. You 
say your White Leghorns are eight months old, 
and do not lay at all well. They may, as already 
explained, belong to some prizewinning strain, 
aid may, therefore, be naturally indifferent as 


Do not use | 
Rice in any shape, nor hard corn, such as Wheat, | 


BEES. 


-_ 


Spring treatment of Bees (jf. G. A. 


_ Warriner).—If your hive contained 20 lb. weight 
of honey in September, it would be sufficient | 
to carry the Bees well into the spring, but to | 
“turn up” a frame-hive was not quite the right 


way to examine it, and the amount of stores 
| could not be accurately ascertained by such an 
unskilful proceeding. It would be well to 
examine the hive early in March—choosing a 
mild day for the operation—by gently removing 
|the coverings of the frames. If the Bees are 
found to be crowding towards the tops of the 
|combs, it will indicate that feeding is at once 


| from below, the Bees gradually working upwards 
as the quantity lessens. Replace the coverings 





is found to be necessary, cut a hole in the quilts 
the size of the mouth of the feeder, which fill 
with syrup, made in the proportion of 3 lb. of 
loaf sugar to one quart of water, boiling fora 
few minutes, and adding a pinch of salt anda 


the quilts. 
| warm state, and the feeder well covered up. 


sugar-cake in preference, which may be made 
by boiling about a pint of water, and gradually 


stirring to prevent burning. Ordinary sugar- 
candy is also good Bee food. _If yours is a pro- 
perly constructed bar-frame hive, you should be 
able to remove all combs at will to ascertain 
their condition in respect to stores, brood, 


honey from the combs by means of the extractor. 





\advanced Bee-keepsrs to be indispensable both 


to profitable Bee-keeping ani to the study of | 
_the natural history of the inhabitants of the 


hive. It is to be presumed that you have a 
wooden roof to your hive in addition to the 
three pieces of match-boarding that your man | 
puton. The roof should, of course, be movable, | 
and on lifting this off you should find two or 
three thicknesses of carpet, felt, or other warm 
material completely covering the tops of the 
frames ; these are the ‘‘ quilts,” out of which you | 
must cat circular pieces b3fore putting on the | 
feeder. A wide-mouth pickle bottle with two or 








layers. I would, however, rather attribute | 


three pieces of muslin tied over the mouth makes | 
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necessary. The stores of a hive are consumed | 


of the frames as quickly as possible, using a | 
little smoke to quiet the Bees if they show any | 
disposition to prove troublesome, and if feeding | 


few drops of vinegar, and place over the hole in | 
The syrup should be given in a/| 


Do not give syrup in cold weather, but supply | 


stirring into it 6 lb. of loaf sugar, continuing ths | 


presence of queen and so forth, and in the honey | 
season to remove them for the extraction of | 


Movable combs are considered by the most | 
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If candy is used, it must 






































































Your colony would not appear to 
be very strong, as only one individual came forth 
upon the sides of the hive being tapped. You can 


manufacturers, such as Neighbour, of Holborn, 
London ; Blow, of Welwyn, Herts ; Baldwin, 
of Bromley, Kent; Meadows, of Lyston, Lei- 
cester, who will send you illustrated price lists 





BIRDS. 


Canary (C. A. Bilne).—It was unfortunate 
that you did not give the slightest information 
as to what treatment this bird had received, 
what kind of seeds it had been fed upon, and so 
forth. It appears to have been a very bad case 
of fatty degeneration of the liver, which fre- 
quently results from feeding upon food too rich 
in nitrogenous compounds, and is also due to 
the mal-assimilation of the food taken into the 
system. You could not have saved your bird 
'in the advanced state o the complaint ; 
precaution is, however, easy by feeding upon 
suitable food, affording plenty of exercise, and 
keeping up a good supply of coarse grit-sand, 
from among which the bird will select enough 
| small stones to keep its digestive organs in proper 
working order. Possibly the bird did not get 
| sufficient exercise. As a rule, the larger the 
cage the better is the health of the inmate, a 
garden aviary being the best of all places in 
| ae Re keep Canaries and other song-birds,— 


We 








Canary ailing (77. Blick).—You have not 
been feeding your pird judiciously, and it has 
become surfeited through partaking of food 
of a too stimulating character. You must 
|discontinue the Hemp-seed, and give in its 
stead Rape-seed of the smaller kind, which is of 
/a cooling qaality, while all luxuries in the 
way of bits of sugar, sweet-cake, and so forth, 
must be strictly forbidden, and the general diet 
|restricted for a time in quantity as well as 
quality. Supply fresh green food daily, but 
begin with small allowances, for if the bird has 
nov been used to this, an unlimited supply 
suddenly offered might cause it to gorge itself 
and bring on diarrhee,. Anoint the fest 
with vaseline, and keep the patient warm. 
You might cover the perches with some soft 
material for a time, until the feet become less 
teader, and if you wish to treat the bird medi- 
cally, put a teaspoonful of liquid magnesia in an 
ounce of the drinking-water. <A little freshly- 
prepared bread-and-milk may be supplied two 
or three times a week, and a piece of cuttlefish- 
bone (which can be obtained of corn-chandlers 
and seed-merchants) should be placed between 
the wires of the cage, for the bird to peck at; 
this, and old mortar in a powdered state in | 
which some salt has been mixed, are alike good | 
in assisting to check disease. The continually 
eating and drinking is a bad sign, however, and 





it appears very doubtful if it will pull through 


under the most careful treatment.—S, S. G, 
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